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HAGEN,  JOHN  G..  SJ.,  Vatmam  QnasrAnnnr, 
Rokb:  Tempel,  Wilhdm. 

HANSEN,  NIELS,  M.A.,  Cbarlottenlcnd,  Dkn- 
Stano,  Nkobns. 


HARTIGAN,  J.  A.,  S.J.,  Litt.D.,Orb 

mas,  England:  Tiberias,  See  of. 


HEALY,  PATRICK  J.,  S.T.D.,  AflSwrAMT  Pbo- 
FB880K  or  Chttrch  Histort,  Cathouc  Uiti- 
vebsttt  of  Amkhk-a.  Wasbinoton:  Socntai; 
Sosomen,  Salauianius  Hermias;  Tatian. 

HECKMANN,  raRDINAND,  O.F.M..  St.  Jo- 
sepb's  College,  Caluooon,  New  York:  Ter- 
tiaries;  Third  Order  Secular  of  the  Order  of  Our 
Ladhr  of  Mount  Canncl :  Third  Order  Resular  of 
St.  Dooainie  ia  the  Uattod  Statao:  Thod  Onkr 
Reaularor8t.IVMdsiBtlwljBited8tatM:Tliinl 
Oraer  Seeuhr  of  St.  IkMuw;  TImbdm  of  Cdtaow 

HENRY,  H.  T  Lirr.D  .  LL  D.,  Rector  of  Roman 
Cathouc  High  School  for  liovs,  Philadelphia; 

or  English  Literaturb  and  Gbb- 
Chant,  St.  Charles's  Semwart,  Otbb> 
MM»»,  I^nnbtlvania:  Stabat  Mater;  Taai 
Eqpo;  Te  Deurn;  Te  Lads  Mte  Tsnnimnn. 

HBRBERMANN,  CHARMvS  G.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
LiTT.  D.,  K.S.G.,  Phofe-ssor  of  Latin  Languaqb 
AND  Literature,  College  or  OP  Nbw 

York:  Th^baud,  Augustus. 

HILGERQi  JOSEPH,  aj.,  Romb;  SodBlitj. 

HOLWECK,  FREDERIC  0.,  St.  Ixjuis,  Missouri: 
Sorrows  of  the  Bleaeed  Virgin  Mary,  Feasts  of  the 
Sotob;  TIbbm,  FsBrt  of  tbm  Chnm  of. 

HUDLE8T0N,  GILBERT  ROGER,  O.S.B.,  Doww- 
BiDB  Abbbt,  Batb,  Enolamo:  Stq^hen  Harding 
Soiat;  ThamM  Man,  BhMad. 

HUDSON,  DANIEL  B.,  C.8.C.,  LL.D.,  Editor, 
"Tiir.  AvK  Maria,"  Noibb  Damb,  Ibbiana: 

Sorin,  Edward. 

HUNTER-BLAIR,  SIR  D.  O.,  Bart.,  O.S.B  ,  M.A., 
Fort  Augustus  Abbey,  Scotland:  Smith, 
James;  Stnia,  John:  S^ron  Monaslcfy;  Tarldn, 
Saint;  Tairfatoelr  AMMnr;  Tmikmbiuy  Abbey; 

Theodore,  seventh  Arrhbiahop  of  CMltariniiy; 

Thomey  Abbey;  Tintern  Abbey. 

HUONDER,  ANTHONY,  SJ.,  Sr.  Iomatics  Cov- 
lbob,  VAuananiBe,  BouiAmd:  TfaffentAlkr, 
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HUSSLEIN,  JOSEPH,  S.J.,  Associate  EmtOE 
"America",  New  York:  Syndicalism. 

INOOLD,  A.  M.  P.,  DiBscToa  "Kjsvvk  d'Amacb", 
GouuB»  Obbmamt:  ThonuMiB,  Louis. 

IRWIN,  FRANCIS,  S.J.,  droMreoinr  Collbos, 
Blagkbobn,  Enolamd:  StoniybuiBt  College. 

JARRETT,  BEDE,  O.P.,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  S.T.L.,  Sr. 
Dominic's  Paioav,  London:  Third  Orders, 
Genera];  Thicd  Order  of  St.  Dominio. 

JENKINS,  REGINA  RANDOLPH,  BuffnHm, 
MABTi<Aiai:  Tlndnr,  Maiy  Agpie*. 

JENNKR,  HENRY,  F.S.A.,  Late  or  the  British 
McsEUM,  London:  CoaNWALu  Enoijwd:  Syrian 


JOHNSON,  WILLIAM  T.,  Kamaab  Cm,  MtaeoiiBr: 
Tert<Oath,  Missouri. 

JOUVE,  ODORIC  M.,  O.F.M.,  Cavdiac,  Canada: 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  in  Canada. 

KAMPERS^  FRANZ,  Ph.D.,  PnorERsoR  or  Mbdib- 

TAL  AMD  MOraSN  CHtTRCH  HlBTORT,  UmvB»> 

•ITT  or  BaasLAv:  Theodario  the  OnalL 

KEATTXG,  JOSEPH  IGNATIUS  PATRICK,  S.J., 
B.A.,  Assistant  Editob,  "Thx  Month",  Lon- 
don :  Tempenuioe  Movements,  Great  Britwn  and 

Ireland. 

KEILEY,  JARVIS,  MA.,  Qba2«twoodv  Naw  Jib- 
sit:  South  Carolina. 

KELLEY,  FRANCIS  C,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  President, 
Thk  Catholic  CurRrn  Extension  Societt, 
Chicaqo,  Illinois:  Society,  The  CathoUc  Church 
Exteneioii,  in  the  United  States. 

KELLY.  BLANCHE  M.,  Nmr  Tone:  Tsbenuele 
BoefietleB;  TecBkiritha,  Ckthoine. 

KELLY,  EDWARD,  GIUMUSY,  Omtabid,  Can- 
ada: Toronto,  Archdiocene  of. 

KEMPF,  00N8TANTINE,  8J.,  PBomson  or 
FBUMomr  xtso  F!k»aoqot,  9t,  loNAtttm  Oh^ 
LioB,  VAUUBMBtma,  Holland:  Tfaeodiey. 

KENNEDY,  DANIEL  .1.,  O  P.,  S.T.M.,  Professor 
or  Sacramental  'I'iieolooy,  Cathouc  Uni- 
versity OF  America,  WAsmKOTON:  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Saint;  Thomism. 

KETIBY,  WILLIAM  J  ,  S.T.L.,  Ph.D.,  Doctor  of 
Special  and  Political  Sciences,  Professor 
of  Socioloot,  Catholic  rvivERsnr  or  AiaD» 

KiCA,  Waphinoton:  Rorinlopy. 

KIRSCH.  MGR.  JOHANN  P.,  S.T.D.,  FBorasBOB 
OF  PAYnouMir  Ain»  Omunrmir  AncffjBOLooT, 

Universttt  or  FnTnouRa,  Switzerland:  Sim- 
pliciufl,  Sninf,  Pop(>:  Siririiw,  Saint.  Pnpf;  Ptod- 
ingers;  Surius.  Lmirentiuo;  Swit  il  i  l  Syl- 
vester I,  Saint,  Pope;  Sylvester  II,  l\mv;  ir^yin- 
maohuSj  Saint,  Pope;  Tarachus,  Prohus,  and 
Andronicus,  Saints;  Tarasius,  Saint;  Tarsiotus, 
Saint:  Telesphorus,  Saint,  POpe;  Tbeela,  Saints; 
TheodoniB  and  TheophaDea. 

KLEINSCHMTDT,  BEDA,  O.F.M. ,  Bonn,  Ger- 
many: Solari;  Stoss,  Yeit;  Temple;  Tissot,  James 
Jioeqih;  Tomb. ' 


KRIEHN,  GEORGE,  A.B.,  Fn.D.,  Nnr  You: 

Stanza. 

KROSE,  HERMANN  A.,  8J..  EDiTOi^iN-CBnr, 
"SmmiK  Aua  Mabia^Laacb",  and  ''Kmcb- 
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Dbutwsland",  Sr.  Ionahtis  College.  Val- 
KENBCRQ,  Holland:  Statistics,  Ecclesiastaeal,  in 

Germany;  Statistics  of  Keligiuns. 

LAUCHEKT,  FRIKDHICH,  Ph.D.,  Aachbw:  Stapf, 
Joseph  Ambrose;  Staudentnaier,  Frana  Anton, 
StOdd,  Alhert;  Stoti,  Alban  Udor. 

LAUNAY,  ADRIEN,  Ahchivist  ok  tite  Society  for 
Foreign  Missions,  Paius:  Society  of  Foreign 
"  -—■* — I  of  Pins, 


LE  BACHELET,  XAVlER-MARIEi  8J.,  Ons 
Place,  HASnNOS,  Enolamd:  Taricn,  Jesn- 

Baptifite. 

LECLERCQ,  HENRI,  O.S.B.,  London:  StaUon 
Days. 

LEHMKLIIL,  AUGU8TINUS,  SJ.,  Sr.  Ignatius 
CoLLEGB,  Valbbnbvbq,  HotiLAMo:  Theology, 

Moral. 

L^NARD,  LEOPOLD.  S.T.D.,  PB.D.,  Kjlaoxn- 
rmrr,  Avstbia:  Slavs,  The. 

LE  ROY,  ALEXANDER  A.,  CSS. P.,  Bishop  of 
Alinda,  Sri'ri<ioR-Cit:.\KRAL  oF  THK  Congre- 
gation OF  THE  Holt  Ghost,  Pasis:  SomaUland. 

LETELLIER,  A.,  8.S.S.,  Supehiob,  Fathers  op  the 
BiiMBBD  Sacbamknt,  New  Yonx:  Society  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  The. 

LIBSE,  WILHBLM  ANTON,  &T.D.,  Padsbbobn, 
Gnuiaht:  Temperance  Movements. 

LIND.QAY,  LIONEL  ST.  GEORGE,  B.Sc,  Pn  D., 
Ei)iToK-iN-CuiE*',   "La   Nol'velle  France ", 

?CEi)F.c:  Tach^,  Eticnne- Pascal;  Talon,  Jmn; 
alon,  Pierre;  Tanguay,  Cyprien;  Tua6,  Joseph. 

LINEHAN,  PAUL  H..  B.A.,  iMemtrcroR  College 
OF  TBB  Cnr  or  Nnw  Yonc:  TarUgUa,  Nioold; 
Tomibia,  J€e«. 

LINS,  JOSEPH,  DoBMSN.  WnnraALiA,  Germany: 
Sion,  Dtocese  of;  Strasburg,  Diocese  of;  Tiiaapol, 
Diooeee  of. 

LOEHR,  Al  Gl  .ST  OCTAV  RITTER  von,  Ph.D., 
Assistant  Director  or  the  Imperial  Collbo» 
tion  or  Coins  and  Medaib,  Vienna:  Str«ber, 
Fhuis  Ignai  von;  Streber,  FVant  Seni^. 

LOFFLER,  KLEMF.NS,  Ph.D.,  Librarian,  Uni- 
•versity  of  MI'nster:  SimpliciuB,  Faustinus,  and 
Beatrice;  Sficycr,  Diocese  of;  Staphylus,  Fried- 
rich;  Staupitz,  Johann  von;  StolbCTa,  Joseph; 
Strossmaver,  Joieph  Grorg:  Pfiidinn;  Svnrre- 
tiflm;  Tftiilrr.  John:  Tepl:  Trwdnir,  Thalhofer, 
Valentin,  Thein«'r.  Auir'istin;  Tliroliald,  Saint; 
Theoiiani,  Saint;  Theodore  of  Studium,  Saint; 
Thoodulf;  Th^>^au8,  Hermann;  Tiberius;  Titus, 
Roman  Emperor. 


LORKTN.  ELIZABETH  MARY.  L.R.A.M..  Glas- 
gow, .Scotland:  Stradivari,  Antonio;  Stradivari 
Family,  The. 
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LYNCH,  MGR.  JAMES  S.M.,  S.T.D.,  LL.D., 
UncA,  Nbw  Yobs:  SjnaeUM,  Diooon  of. 


MAAS.  A.  J.,  8. J..  RscTOB,  Woodstock  Coixeoe, 
M  abtlamd:  Taaeilagft  Dogpwtie,  mb-tttleCbriiH 

tology. 

MaoERLEAX,  ANDREW  A.,  LL.B.  (Fordham), 
Nbw  York:  Societies,  Catholic,  American  Fed- 
cratkm  of;  Solfloaa,  Dioone  of;  Stanislawow, 
DioMW  of;  Suitbert,  Saint:  Sumatn,  TniteUm 
Apostdie  of;  Tinin,  See  of. 

McGOVERX.  JABfEB  J.,LocuoKr,lLuiioiB:8tair, 

Elizji  Allen. 

MACKSEY,  CHARLES,  S  J.,  PBomm  or  Ethics 
AND  Natural  Rtour,  GiuscontAN  UwvMMBnr, 

Rome:  Floriefy,  Stato  and  Churchj  Tftpanlli, 

Aloysius;  Tolomei,  John  Baptist. 

McNEAL,  J.  PRESTON,  AJ).,  LL3.,  BAiffiUOBB: 
Taney,  Roger  Brooke. 

.McNeill,  CHARLES,  Dcbun:  Tanner,  Edmund. 
MacPHERSON,  EWAN,  Nbw  Yobk:  Tbalbeig, 


M.\GNIER,  JOHN,  C.8S.R.,  St.  Mary's,  Ci^ham, 
Lomiiom:  SporteUi,  Onv,  Venerable. 


MAHER,  MICHAEL,  S.J.,  Lrrr.D.,  M.A.  (Lon- 
don), DiBECTOR  OF  StVDIES  AND  PrOFEBHOB  Ot 
FftDAOOQICe,     StONYHURHT    CoLLEfSE,  BuftCB* 

BVBM,  Enolamd:  Soul;  Spirit;  Spirituaiiem. 

MANX.  HORACE  K.,  Headma-stku,  St.  Cuth- 
beht's  Gkamm.\r  School,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Enolanu:  Si^inniu.«,  Pope;  StepLi  ii  I,  Sriint, 
Fope;  Su»ben  11,  Topf;  Stephen  (H)  III,  ri>pc; 
8(q>hen  (III)  IV.  Popr;  Strnhen  dV)  \,  Po|>e; 
Stophrn  (V)  VI,  ;  St.ph.'n  (■VDVII.  I'one; 

Steph«Q  (Vll;  Mil,  Pope;  Stephen  (Vlll)  IX, 
Pope:  Sttnhn  (DC) X  nipt;  llieodafe  I;  Theo- 

d.irr  IL 

MARCHAND,  UBALD  CANON,  J.UJ>.,  Cham- 

CKUAR  or  THB  DtOCBU  Of  TbBBB  BlTBBa» 

PmiviNCK  or  QuBBK^  Cjmajul:  Three  Riven^ 

Diooxtse  of. 


MEISTERMANN,  BARNABAS,  O.F.M.,  Lector. 
Convent  of  S.  Salvator,  Jerusaleu:  Temple 
of  Jerusnlrm;  Tbabor,  Mount;  Tomb  of  tbe 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 

MEHK,  Al'Gl'ST,  S.J.,  Professor  or  Apolooetics, 
St.  loNATirs  Oollki^k,  VaUOBNBVBO,  HoUAMD: 

'IVstamont,  The  Old. 

MERSHMAN,  FRANCIS,  0U3.B;,  8.T.D.,  Pbo- 

IBMOB  or  MOBAL  TflXOLOQT,  CaNON  LaW,  AMD 

LtTCBOY,  St.  John's  Com:nE.  Collkoeviu-B, 
Minnesota;  Solemnity;  Stani.'ihius  of  Cracow, 
Saint;  Stephen  of  Autnn;  Siihiato;  Supper,  The 
Last;  Tanner,  Conrad;  Thais,  Saint;  Theodore  of 
Amasca,  Saint;  Theodotus  of  Aatyn,  Sabt; 
Tbei^hanee,  Saint. 

MOEIJ-ER,  CH.,  Phokkssor  ok  Cenkkai-  History, 
U.MVERiiiTY  OF  LouvAiN."  SwuD,  Order  of  the; 
Temfdan,  Knighta,  The;  Tentonie  Older. 

MONTANAR,  VALENTINE  HILARY,  Mission. 
ART  Apobxouc.  Nbw  Yobb:  Sse-ch'wan,  Eaet- 
em,  l^eariate  Apostolic  of;  Sie-ch'wan,  North- 


weatem,  Vicariate  Apostolic  of; 
Southern,  Vicariate  AiKjstolic  of. 


wan. 


MOONEY,  JAMES,  United  States  ETHNoixjuii^T, 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washing- 
ton: Sioux  Indians;  Sipibo  Indians;  Sobaipura 
Indians;  Son^sh  Indians^  Spokan  Indians; 
Squamish  Indians;  Swinomish  Indians:  Tacana 
IndUms;  Taensa  Indiana;  Tait  Indians;  Tamnnac 
Indians;  TaoH  Pu'  hlo;  Thompson  River  Indiann; 
Tictina  Indians;  Timucua  Inuians;  Toba  Indians; 
Tonica  IndiaBB;  TookBWB  IndiBDs;  TotooBe  Id- 

diuni). 

•MORAN,  PATRICK  FRANCIS  CARDINAL, 
Abchbuschp  €»r  Stdmbt,  FuMAni  or  Amnup 
ua:  Tklbot,  Peter. 

MORENO- LAC  A  LLE,  JULIAN.  B.A.,  Editor, 
"Pan-Amkrican  Union",  WASHmoroN:  So- 
corro, Diocese  of;  Spirito  Santo,  pioeeee  of; 
Taubat^,  Dioceee  of. 

MORICE,  A.  r, ,  B  A  ,  O  M  !.,  Lecturer  in  An- 

THUOPOUxiV,    UnIVER-SITY    OF  SASKATCHEWAN, 

WiNNTi'tui,  M.\NiT<)HA,  Canada:  SlBves;  Taeb^ 

A loxund re- A nt  on i n ;  Takkali. 


MARY  AGNES,  SISTER,  Mount  Sr.  Jobbph,  MULLALY,  CHARLES,  S.J.,  Tostosa,  Stain:  Tor- 
Ono:  Saten  of  Charity  of  Cineinnati,  Ohio.  toea,  Diooeee  of. 


MARY  PATRICK,  MOTHER,  Chicago,  Ilunois:  MUNNYNCK,  MARK  P.  db,  S.T.D.,  PBorB880BOr 

SiBten  of  the  Uttle  Compuiy  of  Maiy.  Philosophy,  Umitbbsrt  or  FknouHo:  Spaee; 

'  Substance. 

^^^T^^'SS^clt^S^^-nS^^^  MUTZ,  FRANZ  XAVIER.  S.T.D.  ^.  Pbtbb's 

Tricoma,  Galodtta,  Ibdia.  ThomaB  OttiBtiane,  8bminaby,  Fbewubo,  ^adbn,  dBBMAxr:  The- 


Saint. 


obgy,  Ascetieal. 


rBBs<^)H  OF  CAHOir  Law  AMO  LmmoY,  St.  Ber- 
nard's Seminary,  Rochbstbb,  New  York: 
Stipend;  Subrq>tion;  Subsidies,  EpiiMropal;  Su- 
proni  dieeqilinB;  Taoietai;  Tax»  Innoeentiana. 


MEEHAN.  THOMAS  F.,  New  York:  SulUvan, 
Peter  John ;  Tenney,  William  Jewett;  Thanlugrr- 
tni;  Day;  Thayer,  John. 

MEIER,  (iABRIEL,  O.S.B.,  Einsieobln,  SwmBB- 
land:  Tiburtius  and  Susanna,  Sts.;  Timotheua 
and  Sympborian,  Ste. 


NAiRE  L£on  XIU,  University  of  Lodvain,  Bbu- 
oium:  Time. 

O'CONNELL.  JOHN  T.,  LLJ).,  TbUDO,  Obw: 
Toledo,  Dioeeee  of. 

O'CONNOR,  JOHN  B..  O.P.,  St  L<h  is  Bkrtrand'b 
Convent,  Louisville,  Kentucky:  Thomas  of 
Cantimpii. 

ODONOVAN,  LOUIS,  8.TX..  BAumuMa:  Spald- 
ing, Martm  John. 
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O'GORMAN,  JOHN  R.,  8.T.L.,  J.C.D.,  Haiust- 
HUKY,  Ontario,  Canada:  TemwifMniiifc  Vkaiip 

ate  Apostolic  of. 

O'HARAN,  MGR.  DENIS  F.,  8.T.D.,  Stdiibt,  Au»- 
tsaua:  Sydney,  ArahdioMM  of. 

OMGER,  LIVARITJS,  O.F.M.,  St.  Bonavbnttiiib'b 
College,  Home:  Somaschi;  Spirituals;  Spnnr, 
Patritius;  Taigi,  Anna  Maria  Gesualda  Antonia; 
Tarabotti,  Helena:  Third  Order  of  St.  Fkanew 
(Regular  and  Secular;  Male  and  Female). 

O'NEILL,  ARTHUR  CHARLES,  O.P.,  S.T.L.,  Pro- 
fessor OP  THBOUH3Y,  Dominican  Hovse  or 
Bnmm,  WAaBiN<mm :  Sin. 

0'SHEA»  JOHN  FRANCIS^  TATLOB,  Twxm: 
Texaa,  State  of. 

OTT,  MICHAEL.  O.S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Proferwr  or  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  8t.  Joh.n's  College, 
Coi.i.KciK.viLLE,  Minnbhota:  SixtviB  I,  Sdint, 
Pope;  SixtUB  11.  Saint,  Pope;  Sixtiis  V,  Pope; 
Smaradgus,  Arao;  Spinola,  Christopher  Royaa 
de;  Spondanus^  Henn;  Stadia,  Jnlin  Evangelist; 
Stefaneechi,  Giaoomo  Gaetani;  Stcplien,  Saint; 
Stephen  of  Toumai ;  Stonco,  Agosfino;  Sympho- 
rosa,  Saint;  Sync<>lli;  ToUtinhorus  of  Coscnza; 
Tencin,  Pierrc-Gu^rin  de;  Thcopharif^,  Kera- 
meus;  Thundering  Legkm;  Torquemada,  Tom4s 
de. 

OnSN,  JOfiBFH,  FmiamnMi^  FmnnrAiaA;  8b- 
tine  Choir;  Sooft  RdigbuB;  Tartiai,  GhiBenw. 

OUSSANI,  GABRIEL,  Ph.D.,  Professor,  Ecclb- 
aiAflfncAL  HuTORTi  Early  Christiam  Ltteba- 
TURB,  ANO  BmuoAL  AacoMotJoaT,  St.  Josbpb'b 
Seminabt,  DnnwooDia,  Nsir  Yobs:  Solomon; 

S>Tia. 

PACE,  EDWARD  A.,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.,  Profkshob  of 
PeiLoeoraT,  Cathouc  UNivamTr  or  Amb- 
BICa,  Wabbinoton:  Spiritism. 

FALLEN,  COND^  BENOIST,  A.M„  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
New  HocoELLi:,  New  York:  Tc8t«m  Benevo- 


,  „_„  «  o  T?-_  •  "'r»ll5*"  ROMPEL,  JOSEF  HEINRICH,8.J.,  Ph.D..  SimiA 
i6n  T  Fb^.Madrto:  Siu«w,li»nciMg,  Doctor        Matttina   College,    FsLDRiicB,  Ax 


POLLEN,  JOHN  HUNGERFORD,  S J..  London: 
Society  of  Jesus;  Spenser,  John;  8te?ienMMiit 

Joseph;  Stone,  Marmaduke. 

POPE,  HUGH,  O.P.,  S.TX.,  Doctor  of  Sacred 
ScRtPTDRB,  Professor  or  Nnw  Testament 
ExEQESiB,  CoLLBOio  Angruoo,  Romb;  Socin- 

ianism. 

POTAMIAN,  BROTHER,  F.S.C.,  D.Sc.  (LoMD.), 
Professor  of  PhybioSj  MAMBAmAlf  CouaOBy 
Nbw  Yobk:  Toaldo,  GiuBeppe. 

POUI.AIN,  .\UGUSTIN,  S  .1.,  Paius:  Stigmata, 
Mistical;  Sunn,  Jean<>Jo0eph;  Theology,  Mysti- 

RAQONESI.  FRANCE8CX)  DI  PAOLA,  O.T^  8v- 

fbrior-Genrral  of  the  TnEATnm  ~ 
Rome:  Theatines;  Thejitine  Nuns. 

RANDOLPH,  BARTHOLOMEW,  CM.j^  JAJL, 
Tbacrbr  or  PnuMKMnrr  and  Ohukuu  Hnfvosi, 

St.  John's  Colleoe,  Brooklyn,  New  Yobk: 
Tamisier,  Marie- Marthe-Baptistine. 

REAGAN.  P.  NICHOLAS.  OJ'.M.,  Couaoio  S. 
Antonio,  Rom:  Sinai;  Sodom  and  Gomorriia. 

REILLY,  THOMAS  X  K.,  O.P.,  S.T.D.,  S.S.L.,  Pro- 
fessor OF  Sacued  Scripture,  Dominican 
House  of  Studies,  Wasbinoton:  Tongues,  Gift 
of. 

REVILLE,  JOHN  CLEMENT,  S.J.,  Professor  or 
Rhetoric  and  Sacred  Eloquence,  St.  Stan- 
islaus CoLusoE,  Macon,  Georoia:  Taton, 
Nieolaa;  Tonuelli,  Oirolamo  Ftaueeaoo. 

BOBINSON,  DOANE,  Secretary,  South  Dakota 
D^ARTMRNT  OF  UlSTORY,  PiBRRB,  SoOTH  DA- 
KOTA: Soulth  Dakota. 

ROBINSON.  PASCHAL,  O.F.M.,  Nbw  Yobk: 
^Nna,  Alfonso  de. 

RODRIGUEZ  MOI  RE,  JOSE,  LL.D.,  J.U.D., 
Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands:  Teneriffe,  Diocese 
Of. 


PEREZ  GOYENA,  ANTONIO,  S.J.,  EorPOR, 
i6n  t  Fb'V  Madrid:  Suares,  Francuco, 
ExhmuB;  Toledo,  FVaneiaeo;  Torree,  Fhmeiioo. 


Toumefort,  Joseph  Pit  t  on  de. 


kinmuA: 


•P^TRIDltS,  SOPHRONE,  A.A.,  Professor, 
Greek  Catholic  Seminary  of  Kadi-Keui, 
Conotantimople:  Sinis;  Sinn;  Siti68;  Soli;  Sora; 
SobopoBb:  Stratonioea;  Sufetulu;  Sura;  Syenc; 
Qynaus;  Synnada;  Tabas;  Tabbora;  Tacapie;  T*- 
dama;  T»narum;  TamasBUs;  Tanagra;  Tavium; 
Telmesaus;  Teiiuius;  Teuchira;  Thabnica;  Thacia 
Montana;  Thfrna-;  Thagaste;  Thagora;  Thapsua; 
Thaumaci;  Thomisonium;  Thermsc  Ba.silicffi; 
Thibaris:  Thignica;  Thmuis;  Thuburbo;  Tiberi- 
opdk;  limbnas;  Tingie;  Tloe;  Tonme. 

PHILLIPS,  EDWARD  C,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Woodstock 
Colleoe,  Maryland:  Spagni,  Andrea;  Stansel, 
Valentin;  Stq;>henfl^  Heniy  Robert;  TeriU,  Aa- 
thony. 

POHLE,  JOSEPH,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  J.C.L..  Pro- 

fe.h,sor  of  DofiM.\Tir  THEoixxiv.  TNivF.it'^m-  of 
Hreslau:  TheoIog>',  Dogmatic;  Toleration,  R»- 

•DeoeMed. 


RYAN,  JOHN  A.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Ttaou>aT,ST.PAUL  Seminary,  8r.  FAm,  Mm- 
ConunuaiticB. 


RYAN,  PATRICK,  S.J..  London:  Thomaa  Alfield, 

Venerable;  Thonum  Cot  I  am,  Blessed. 

SACHER,  HERMANN,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  the 
"Konversationblexikon",  Assistant  Editor, 

"StaATBLBXIKON"    or     XHS  G0RRXaOBSBU> 

■CHAVT,  Frbibvbg-iii-Bbbiboav,  GBBMAlfr:  Sty^ 
ria;  Tliunogjn. 

SALDANHA,  JOSEPH  LOUIS,  B.A.,  Eom^R,  "The 
Christian  Puranna";  Profbsbor  of  Engusb, 
St.  Aloysius  CouaoB,  Mamoalobb,  India: 
Stephens,  Thomas. 

SANDS,  HON.  WILLIAM  FRANKLIN,  Chevaubb 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  Ebc-ENVOY  Extra-, 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  f)F 
THB  Unrxd  States]  to.  Guatemala;  Member: 
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OP  THE  Am.  Soc.  International  Law;  Am. 
AcAUBMT  Political  and  Sociaii  ScntNCa  amb 
rax  McxtcAN  Soc.  of  Gboosapbt  and  Statis- 
tics, New  York:  Tahiti,  Vicariate  Apostolic  of. 

SCUEID,  N.,  8. J.,  Stxlla  Matotina  Collbqb, 
Fkldkirch^  AranuA.:  BpiDnMum,  Jooqth;  Stifter, 

Adalbert. 

8CHLAGER,  HEINRICU  PATRlCIUa  O J'Jif 
8r.  LvDwio's  CouAoiL  Da&buii,  GBmiAirT: 

Soonius,   FronrLscuit;  Thaogmar;  TiMiiUi  of 

Treves;  Thurmajrr,  Johannes. 

fiCHMID,  ULRICII,  Ph.D.,  Eoitob,  "Walbaua", 
SCHNORER,  GUSTAV,  Pr.D.,  PftoniaaoB  or  Mi- 

DIEVAL  AND  MODERN  Hl8TnKY,  UNlVBIIBlTir  OW 

Fribouro:  States  of  the  Church. 

SCHOHI.KIX.  FRANZ  X.,  Profbssob nt  TH»  Gtm- 
MAau  M  or  Freising,  Bavaria,  OnoiiUiT:  Tat 
maii;  Targum;  Torah;  Toaephta. 

SCHmXER,  HENRY  C  ,  S.T.L.,  Vice-Rector, 
Catholic  Uioh  School,  Philadblpuia,  Pekn- 
mrurjMA:  Qbaamiyvi,  Fentinaiid. 

SCULLY.  JOHN»  8 J.,  Nsir  Yobk:  Sqiiien,  Hfldbert 

Gokigmith. 

SCULLY,  VINCENT  JOSEPH.  C.R.L.,  &r.  Ives, 
Cornwall,  England:  TluMiiaa  k  Kempia; 
TlKiBiaB  of  JeaiiB. 

SBHFELDER.  LEOPOIJ),  M.D.,  TEAcnER  of  the 
HnnroBT  or  Mbdicinx.  Univbrsitt  or  Viskna: 
Skoda,  Jo«f ;  SorlMut,  Panl  de. 

SHAHAN,  MGR.  THOMAS  J.,  8.T.D.,  J.UJ)., 

Rector  <>f  tiie  Cathouc  Univkicsity  of 
KicA,  Washington:  Thoma.s  A\h'\,  Bh'waed. 

SHANLEY,  WALTER  J.,  LL.D.,  Danburt.  CoN- 
NBcnccT:  Tempeiunoe  Moiyanenla  in  tlw  United 
Ststca  and  Canada. 

8H1PMAN,  ANDREW  J.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  New 
York:  Slavonic  language  and  Liturgy;  Slavs  in 


81LVA  OOTAPOS,  CARLOS,  CaiiON  or  the  Cats- 
BOBAL  OF  SAiRiAaoi,  Gdia:  Taia|wo6,  Vioariate 
Apostolie  of. 

SINKM.\JKH,  JOS.,   East  Ialip,   New  York: 

SlHABOV,  ABBBT  op. 

SLATER,  T.,  8 J.,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College, 
LnrBBMOL,  Emolanb:  Speculation;  Sunday; 

SLOANE,  THOMAS O'CONOR,  M.A.,  E.M.,  Ph.D., 
Nbw  Yobk:  Thfoard,  LouiMaoiitteB,  Baron. 

SMITH,  IGNATIUS.  O.P..  Dominican  Houan  0» 
Studies,  Washington:  Thomas  of  Jorx. 

SMITH,  WALTER  GEORGE,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  (U.  or 
P.),  Philaoelpbia,  FBifKBTLVAMtA:  Smith, 
Thonaa  Kilby. 

80LLIKH.  JOSKF'H  FRANCIS,  S  M..  S.T.D.,  PRf>- 

Vl.sri  VI.  or  THE  AMERICAN  PROVINCE  OF  THB  So- 

'  ciETY  oi--  Mart,  WASHiNOTOif:  Supeniatiiral 
Older;  TheopliilaatliraidBta; 
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SORTAIS,  GASTON,  8.J..  AaaociATB  EditoBi 
"thnmm*\  Pabw:  TSntoietto,  IL 

SOUVAY,  CHARLES  L.,  CM.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D., 
S.S.D.,  Professor,  Sacred  Scripture,  He- 
brew  AND   LlTTTROY,    KeNRICK  SeMINAKY,  ST. 

Loui.h:  St<'i)hfn,  Sain);  Sloiii-s,  Prorious,  in  thn 

Bible;  Tabem^cio  in  Scripture;  Tabernacles, 
Feast  of. 

8PAHN,  MARTIN,  Ph.D.,  Profnhob  of  Modbrn 
History,  Universitt  <>k  Rtrashuho:  Thirty 
Years  War,  The;  Tilly,  Johannes  Tserclies, 

CottBftOf. 

SHLLAME,  EDWARD  P.,  S. J.,  Associate  Editor, 
"Ambbica.",  JNbw  Yobk:  Thimelby,  Ricbaid. 

STEELE,  FRANCESCA  M.,  Stroud,  Gloi  ckstku- 
bbirb.  England:  T^lor,  Frances  Margaret; 
Temple  Sietecs  of  (he. 

STEICHEN,  MICHAEL,  Mi^mionart  Apoarouc, 
ToKio,  Japan:  Tokio,  Archdiooeae  of. 

STREICirER,  FRTEDRICIT,  S.J.,  Rtell.v  Matu- 

TINA    CoLLEtiB,    FELDKliiCU,    AuSTUIA:  ToSCSp 

ndli,  Paolo  dalPosKL 

STUART,  JANET,  R.S.H.,  Superior  Vicar,  Con- 

VXNT  OF  THB  SaCBBO  HBABT,  ROBBAMFTON, 

LoBDOir:  Soeie^  of  the  Saeied  Heart  of  Jcam^ 
The. 

TARNOWSKI,  COT  XT  STANISLAUS,  Prksi- 
DBNT,  Imperial  .-^t-ADEMY  ok  Sciknckh,  Pru- 
F>:s,soR,  Polish  Literatire,  I'mver-'^itt  or 
Cracow:  Skarga.  Peter;  Sobieeki,  John;  Staro> 
woUd,  Simon;  Sinjeki,  Joacph;  SaynkODowies, 
Smon. 

TAVERNIER,  JSOGESIE,  Pabib:  Boknier,  Via- 
dinur. 

TETU,  MGR  HENRI,  Quxbbq,  Canada:  Taacbe- 
lean,  Elsjar-Aiexaodra. 

THDR8T0N,  HERBERT.  S.J.,  Lombon:  BoothwoU, 

Robert.  Venerable:  Stone,  Comer  or  Foiinrl.i- 
tion;  Stylit«i;  Symbolism;  Tcnebne;  Thanks^tiv- 
ing  beioro  find  .ift<T  Nloals;  Tfioatro,  The; 
Thonuw,  Saint,  the  Apostle;  Thomas  Bcckct, 
Saint;  ToletatioB,  Hiatoiy  of. 

TDKE,  LESLIE  ALEXANDER  ST.  LAURENCE, 
B.A.,  STRAnoiw>if4flQ»-Foe6B,  Baib,  Bnolamb: 

Socialism. 

TURNER,  MGR.  JAMES  P.,  S.T.D.,  Phiuu»bl- 
FBiA,  FmmmtvfMOA:  Tabenuide  Sociely. 

TURNER,  WILLIAM,  B.A.,  8.T.D.,  Profbmob  of 

Logic  and  the  History  op  Philowiphy,  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  WAsinxcTON: 
Socrates;  Sophists;  Summie;  Sylvff^ii  r,  lifrnanl; 
Teleeio,  Beniardtno:  Theodore  of  Gaza;  Thco- 
dorie  of  Cbartrea;  HioniaB  of  Strasbiirg. 

TYNE,  THOMAS  JAMES,  HuamujttTmHKWumi 
TenneaKe. 

VACCON.  A.,  Ahibmb,  FkAMCB:  Tariael.  Piene. 

VAILH^.  SIMEON.  A.A.,  Mbmbbb  ov  tob  Roft- 
siAN  ArciivKolooioal  Institdti!  of  CON8TAW 
tinople,  Rome:  Sinope;  Siunia;  Smyrna,  Latin 
Ardidiooeeeof  ;Sopbene;Boaiiaa;  Spazta;Staiini»- 
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olis;  Syra,  Diocese  of;  TanU;  Tarsus;  Tencdo«; 
Tentyris:  Teo«;  Teronuthia;  Terniessus;  Thasoe; 
Thebea  (Achaia  Secunila);  Thebes  (Thcbiiw  Se- 
cunda);  Theleptc;  Themiscyra';  Thennesiu; 
Theodoeio|K)liK;  Thcra,  Diorrsr  of;  Thermopylffl; 
Thessalonica;  Thovcste;  ihugga;  Tbvatira; 
Thyniaj^;  Tib(Tiu.s;  Ticelia;  TinM  and  MyBOnoi; 
Tipaaa;  Titopolis;  Tins;  Tomi- 

VAN  DER  HEEREN.  ACUIUJE;  8.TX.  (Lov- 
vain),  PnoraasoB  of  Morai*  TknoLoor  amo 
LiiiKAKiAN,  Granub  SimxAiBiy  BBtnaoa,  Bn^ 

oivu:  Suicide. 
VAN  ORTKOY,  FRA.NCI8t  SJ.,  Bkusbblb:  Staiui»- 

TASCHALDE,  A.A.,  C.S.B.,  Cathouc  UNivnanr 
OF  America,  WAaHWOTOiv:  Tdl  cl-Amaiiia 

Tablet^?,  The. 

WAINEWRIGHT,  JOHN  BANNERMAN,  B.A. 
(OxoN.)j  Lokdon:  Slythuret,  Thomaa;  8now, 
Peter,  Venerable;  Someraet,  Thomas:  South- 
«mo,  William,  Venerable;  aouthworlti,  J<^, 
Venerable;  Si>eed,  John,  Venerable;  Spenser,  Wil- 
Uain,  Vencrablr;  Sprott,  Thomafi,  Venerable; 
Stonnes,  JamcH,  St raiishum,  F2tl\vard,  Venerable; 
Suf^r,  John,  Vencralile;  Sutton,  Robert,  Vener- 
able; Talbot,  John;  Taylor,  Hi^,  Venerable; 
Teilo,  Saint ;  Tereaian  Martyrs  of  Conipi<Stne,  The 
Sixteen  Blewed;  Thomas  Fo*d.  Bleaml;  Thomaa 
Johnson,  Blessed;  Thomas  of  Dover;  Thomas 
Woodhousc,  BlesBed;  Thorpe,  Robert,  VeDerable; 
Thulis,  John,  Vourabla;  Tiohbonie,  Niebolai, 
Venerable. 

WALLAU,  HEINRICH  WILHELM.  Mainx.  Gk&- 
MANY :  Speycr,  Jobaun  aiid  Wcnddin  von;  oweya- 
heim,  Kooiiaid. 

WALSH,  JAMES  A  ,  ^^I^«;In^•ARY  Aportolic,  Di- 
rector OF  THE  Catholic  Foreion  Missionary 
Society  of  America,  HAWTaonm,  Nbw  Yimk: 

Th6ophano  V<^n!ir<l,  Hlfs.«<Hl. 

WAI^H,  JAMES  J^  M.D^Pb.D.,  LL.D.,  DjBc., 
Dbak  or  TBS  MsmcAL  Bosooi^  Fobobam  Uni- 
TUBiTT,  Nsvr  YoBx:  SpaDanniiit  Laoaro. 

WALTER,  ALOYSIUS,  CJBBJt.,  Bomb:  Stcffani, 

Agoetino. 

WARD,  MGR.  BERNARD.  Canow  or  WB9r> 
MiNHTBK,  F.  R.  Hut.  Soc.,  Pbibduit,  8t> 

Edmund's  Coixeoe,  Ware,  BngEiAMD:  Talbot, 
James;  Taunton,  EtheJied. 


WARICUEZ,  JOSEPH,  DocnuR  bn  bcxences  ho- 
BAU»  BT  BIROKiaraB,  ABCaiTUT  Or  TBX  Dio- 

I  or  TotnufAi^  BmLOtau:  Touinai,  DiooMe  «f. 


WEBER,  N  A..  S  M.,  S.T.D.,  PnorEssoR  or  CnrHCH 

HiBTORV,  MaRIHT   Cot-LFGE,  WASHINGTON:  8i- 

mony;  Sirleto,  Cuglirlmo;  Sinnond,  Jacques; 
Sixtus  III,  Saint,  Pop<';  Sinalkaldic  lyoague; 
Sophronius,  Saint;  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis; 
Sully,  Maurice  de;  Siupicius  Severua;  Siradai- 
borgjans. 

WEBSTER,  D.  RAYMOND,  O.S.B.,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
Downside  Abbey,  Bath,  Km. land:  Stephen  of 
Muret,  Saint;  Swithin,  Saint;  Sylvester  Goixo- 
Bni,  Saint;  Byhrestrinea. 

WELD-BLUNDELLk  EDWARD  BENEDICT, 
O.S.B.,  SrAMsnooK,  Enqlamd:  Stanbiook  Ab- 
bey. 

WHITFIELD,  JOSEPH  LOUIS,  M.A.  (Cantab.), 

OSCOTT     CoLLEQE,      BlRMINQHAM,  EnOLAND: 

Svkes,  Edmund;  Talbot,  Thomas  Joseph; 
Tbomas  Sbenrood,  BImmI;  Tbwtng,  Tbomss, 


WILHELM,  .J0SKPII,8.TJ).,PS.D., 

many:  Supcn^tiiion. 

WILLIAMSON,  (;K0RGE  CHARLES,  Lrrr.D., 
Lonixj.n:  Sodonm;  Stanfield,  William  Clarkmn; 
Teniers,  David;  Theotocopuli^  Domenico;  Ti- 
baldi,  PeUegrino;  Tiepolo,  Giovanni  Battista; 
Tovbido,  ftancesoo. 

WITTMANN,  PR'S,  Ahchivist  for  the  Phintkh 
AMD  Counts  of  the  House  or  Ysenburo- 
BOdinuen;  Royal  Bavarian  Archivist.  Btt- 
nofOEN.  Gebmant:  Snorri  Sturluson;  Stolbeii, 
FHedrioi  Leopold,  Count  su;  Sweden. 

WOLI'^GRT^BER,  COELESTINE,  O.S.B.,  Vienna: 

Snalato-Miicarsra,  Diococ  of;  Tarnfiw,  Diorrso 

ot;  Thugut,  Johann  Amadeus;  Frans  de  Paula; 
Thun  Hohenstein,  Gount  Leo. 

WltotNDLE  VON  ADEtSFRIED,  BEINRICH, 
Imm— ETOK,  AmniA:  Speddwdier,  Jcaef. 

ZIMMERMAN,  BENEDICT,  O  D  C  ,  St  Luke's 
Priory,  Wincanton,  Somkh-sktshike,  £no- 
land:  Teresa  of  Jesus,  Saint;  Third  Order  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel;  Thomas  4  Jesu. 

ZUPAN,  C\'RIL,  O.S.B.,  PvwBUtt 
sek,  Anton  Martin. 
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The  follo\\-ing  tables  and  notes  arc  intended  to  guide  readers  of  Thb  Catholic  Encyclopedia  ia 
iateipretiiig  thorn  abbreviations,  nigm,  or  technical  phrases  wliich,  for  economy  of  apace,  will  be  most  fre> 
qnaatlj  oaed  in  the  wofk.  For  more  geoeni  infonuftttoa  wtm  the  artiole  ABB&xviAiKuai,  EccLmuamiuu 

L, — Okceral  Asbbxviationb. 

a.  article. 

ad  an.  at  tiie  year  (Lat.  ad  annum). 

•■^•■■u  the  ywr,  the  jmn  (Lat.  aiiii«t» 

anm). 

•p.  in  (Lai.  apud), 

art.  utide. 

Amyr. ........*. . AasTnan, 

A.  8.  An|^k>-Saxon. 

A.  V.  Authorised  Version  (i.e.  tr.  of  the 

Bible  authorized  for  oae  in  the 

Anplirin  Church — theeo-called 

"iuiig  James",  or  "Froteetant 

K..  bom. 

Bk.  Book. 

BL  m»m  Biaand. 

CUai   .about  (JLtL  cAm);  eaooo;  ehap- 

ter;  compagnM, 
can.  canon. 

aapu  chapter  (Lat.  eapuf— uaad  only 

in  Latin  context). 
tL  compare  C^t.  amjer). 

cd  column. 

concL  concluMon. 

conat.,  oonstit. . .  .Lat.  eonstitviio. 
eaiA.  hy  tha  indoitiy  of. 

ie  mm  »••♦••••••  •  •  diCCi* 

dkt.  dictionary  (Fr.  dictumjiaire). 

^  LalLJkiMlatto. 

dfan.  T-it.  di.'f.ieriatio. 

dirtk......  Lat.  dutincHo, 

D.  V.  Donagr  Varrioo. 

ed.,  edit.  .adlted,  edition,  editor. 

Ep..  Epp  letter,  lotten  (Lat.  9fialala). 

Ft.  French. 

 Greek 

U.  E.,  Hiat.  Eod.  .Ecdesiastical  History. 
Hahip  Babe*    • .  > .  Dahraw. 

ibifftid.  •  in  the  same  place  (Lat.  ibidem). 

Id.  the  same  panon,  or  author  (Lat. 

idem). 


tut  below  (Lat.  i^/hi). 

It  Italian. 

1.  c,  loc.  cit  at  the  place  quoted  (Lat.  loco 

Lat.  Latin. 

lat  latitude. 

Kb.  book  (Lat.  Ubtr), 

long  longitude. 

Mon.  Lat.  Monttmenta. 

MS.,  MSS  manuscript,  manuacripta. 

n.,  no..  number. 

N.  T  New  Testament. 

Nat  ,.  National. 

Old  Fr.,  O.  Ft.  . .  .Old  Franeb. 

op.dt  in  the  worie  quoted  (Lat,  Ofwnt 

citato), 
ura. ........... .uwaer. 

0.  T.   .Old  Teetamant. 

p>>pp.  page,  pages,  or  (in  Latiu  le^ 

erences)  para  (part). 

par.  pangraph. 

paarim.  in  varioua  phMMB. 

pt.  part. 

Q  Quarterly  (a  periodical),  e.g. 

"Church  Quarteriy". 

Qm  QQ->  qucot. ..  .question,  questions  (Lat.  quailio). 

q.  V   which  [title]  see  (Lat.  juod  vide). 

Rev  Review  (a  perio^oal)* 

R.  S  Rolls  Scries. 

R.  V  Revised  Versioa. 

a,8a  Lat.  aattefw,  SmeH,  "Saint", 

"Saints" — used  in  this  EriL-y- 
dopedia  only  in  Latin  context. 

Sept  Septuai^ 

Seia.  Session. 

Skt  San.«Ocrit. 

Sp  Spaimh. 

aq.»8qq.  feUowinK  pa0^  «r  pa|Bi  (Lat. 

St.,  St&  Saint,  Saints. 

cop.  Above  (Lat  avpni). 

a. v..  Under  the  correapoadif^  tttia 

(Lat.  svb  voce). 
torn  volume  (Lat.  tomua). 
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!&•<••••••••■•*. translation  or  tratuiluted.  By  it- 
self it  meaus  "Euglish  tranalA- 
tioa'*,  or  '*  tmmbtod  into  Eng- 
lish by".  Where  a  translation 
ia  into  any  other  language,  the 
language  Is  ttatad. 

Ir.,ineft  tractate. 

V.  8Qe  (Lat.  vide)» 

Vm  V«ii«nU0. 

V«L.»  Vdtunt^ 

ILi—ABBKmruaaom  w  Tnum, 
AeteSB  Ada  Sanctorum  (Bollondists). 


Am.  pout.  eath. . ..  .Battandier,  Amuioww  pmUifftal 
eatkolique. 

BIbL  JDiotBl^  Ckth.GiDcir,  BiblioKrai  >hical  Diction- 

arj'  of  the  l^nglbh  Catliolics, 

Diet.  QmatkAottq... Smith  and  Cbeetham  (od.)t 

Diotionaiy  of  Chiiatiaii  An* 
tiquitiHL 


Diet. Qiriafc.  fiiog.  ..Smith  and  Wacc  (cd.).  Dicti(»»- 

acy  of  Ciimtian  Biograiphy. 
BioL  d'anh.  duft..  .GUml  (od.),  DMbnnoiw  4l*ar> 

gie, 

Iliat»dotiifaicaCk.*TMMife  and  Uaagmot  (ed.), 
DMomute    di  iMvit 

caiholuiuf. 

Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  ....  8tq>bcn  and  Lee  (ed.),  DiotioB* 

aiy  cf  National  Biop^fegr. 

BmL,  Diet  of  the 

Bible  ILx^tiiiR^  (ed.),  ADiotiooaiy  of 

the  Bible. 

XlrolMDbs.  Wetaar  and  Wclta^  KMrndtw^ 

con. 

P.  O  Migne  (ed,),  Patm  Gratci, 

P.  L.  Migne  (ed.),  Patres  Latini. 

VIg  »DiiiLde]aBilila.VigMiimix(ad.),iNctt^^ 

to  BStHt. 


NoTS  I. — Laise  Rom.in  mitneral!i  jitlinding  alr>n«  in(lira<e  volumes.  RmaJl  Roman  numerala  «fiui(i;n|{  alona  imlicafa 
chaptara.  Anbi«  numerals  dt.miiinjt  al<jac  in<licAlc  pa^^  Iiinther  c:w.*  the  <ii\  isUin.i  are  explicilly  Ktateil.  Thu»**Rii.«h(iiill, 
Univ«rmtie?i  (if  ruro;:>e,  I.  ix"  refers  (he  reiKier  to  iba  oitith  chapter  u(  the  firvt  volume  o{  that  work;  "1,  p.  ix"  would  indieete  the 
aiath  pace  of  the  pn^fiice  of  thn  Name  volume. 

NovelL— W)wi«8«.IluiiaM(A4niiMU>  ia  «U«d  utthint  the  bhm  of  aar  putfaokrirark lbs ni«BM ia alwagpe «» 
'ttaiiiiiiaTliM4a|lNf*Cni*«e*'8wiiaia  ItedhriiloMcf  tlM<'SaBiDaTte>L'*aie  IndiMtMl  tv  a 

may  be^t  be  undenrtood  by  the  foUowinic  example:  "I-II,  Q.  vi.  a.  7,  ad  2  im  "  refera  tba  IMihr  to  tla  mmmA  ailida  ti  the 

tilth  quL'otiun  ta  the  firtt  part  of  the  »t<xmd  part,  in  the  renponae  to  the  teeond  objection. 

Note  III. — l"be  abbraviatinni  einployed  for  tlie  vunmn  hooks  of  the  Bihlo  are  nbvioui.  Kr<-lp<ii.i.s«irua  is  inriioaifJby 
Bodut.,  to  dutinsubh  it  from  E/ooleiiuuitea  yEcclet  ).  It  tshoulU  olau  be  noted  that  1  and  II  Kings  in  D.  V.  correspond  to  I  aad  II 
BumHiiii  A.  V.;a&dIandII  Par.  to  I  and  II  Chronielea.  Where,  in  the  trwUing  of  a  papiwr ima, lh<ie faa— Aeil  tUffwemn 
beliieitt  tha    V.  aad  tlw  A.  v.,  tha  f  orm  f «nd  ia  tba  Jati«r  k  added,  in  paraoUiMta 
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CATHOLIC  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Simony  (from  Simon  Magiis;  Arts,  viii,  lS-24)  is 
CUBiUiliy  defined  "a  deliberate  intent irin  of  buyini;  or 
selling  for  a  temporal  price  such  things  as  are  tipirit- 
tuJ  or  annexed  unto  spirituab".  While  this  defi- 
nition imly  speaks  of  purohase  and  sale,  any  ex- 
elutt)|(e  of  apihtual  for  temporal  thingn  is  simoniacal. 
Nor  18  the  giving  of  the  tempcmd  as  the  price  of  the 
qnritual  requirra  for  the  existenoe  of  sitnony;  ao- 
cordin^  to  a  proposition  condemned  by  Innocent  XI 
(Denanger-Bamiwart,  no.  1195)  it  suffices  that  the 
detarnuoing  motive  of  the  jvction  of  one  party  bo 
the  obtaining  uf  compensation  from  the  other.  The 
various  temporal  •dmatagBB  which  may  be  ofTered 
for  *  qwitoal  tmwoar  are.  after  Qregory  the  Great, 
tanally  divided  into  three   nlsMWii   Tbeee  are: 

(1)  the  muntu  a  manu  (material  advantage),  wliich 
comprisea  money,  all  movable  and  immovable  prcip- 
erty,  and  all  rights  appreciahl*-  in  pecuniary  value; 

(2)  the  muniui  a  Itrigua  foral  advantage)  wliich  in- 
dude««  oral  commendation,  pul)lic  exprf>i.sions  <if  ap- 
Iirpval,  moral  support  in  high  placets;  {'A)  the  munus  ab 
obtemtio  (homage)  which  oonauts  in  subserviency,  the 
iwaaring  of  UMiie  servkea,  ete.  The  spiritual  ob* 
Seek  timndfli  tHmtaiyer  is  oondudve  to  the  eternal 
welfare  of  the  soul,  i.  e.  all  supernatural  things: 
sanctifying  grace,  the  sacraments,  sacramentaLs,  etc. 
\\  hil-'  :irc< irdinj;  to  the  n.'itural  ami  Divine  laws  tin' 
term  simony  w  applicable  only  to  the  e.\clKlrl^^^■  of 
supernatural  trejuturcs  for  t<*mpf)ral  advantaRCH, 
ita  meaning  has  been  further  extended  through  eo- 
cWastieal l^iBlatioD.  In  order  to  preclude  all  dan- 
gtt  of  aimooy  the  f^K™^  httB  forbidden  ftflrfin 
deaHngi  wliitAi  didnotfanimdarDiyme  prohibitiait. 
It  is  thus  unlawful  to  exchange  ecrlf^si.xstir.il  benefices 
by  private  authority,  to  accept  any  |iayiii(  nt  what- 
ever for  holy  oils,  to  sell  blessed  ro^ancs  or  crucifixes. 
Such  objects  lose,  if  sold,  all  the  indulgences  pre- 
viously attached  to  them  i.S.  Cong,  of  Indulg.,  12  July, 
1S47).  Simony  of  ecclesiastical  law  isj  of  course, 
a  Vkriable  element,  since  the  prohibitions  of  the 
Gbnrdmiav  be  abrocatad  or  fall  into  disuse.  Simony 
iriMlhwHpe  of  eoomriastieal  or  I^rhie  law,  may  be 
divided  into  mental,  conventional,  and  real  {»imonia 
PtefUaKs,  C(mvcTUio units,  tt  rcalin).  In  mental  simony 
til*  r>>  iri  larking  the  outward  manifestation,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  approval  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  a  proposal  is  made.  In  conventional 
eunony  an  expressed  or  tacit  agreement  is  e&tenMl 
upon.  It  is  subdivided  into  merely  conventional, 
woen  neither  partv  has  fulfilled  any  of  the  tenns  of 
the  agreement,  and  mixed  oonventioaal.  when  one  of 
the  parties  ha.s  at  least  partly  complied  with  the  as- 
mjiiieti  obligations.  To  the  latter  subdivision  may  be 
referred  what  has  been  aptly  ti  inicd  "confidential 
simony",  in  which  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  pro- 
cured for  a  certain  person  with  the  understanding 
that  later  he  will  eitner  resign  in  favour  of  the  one 
thnmdi  wbora  lie  obtained  tiw  position 
«ith  fiin  the  revenues.  "*  
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the  stipulations  of  the  mutual  agreement  have  been 
either  partly  or  oompietsljr  enried  out  bj  both 

parties. 

To  estimate  accurately  the  gravity  of  simony, 
which  some  medieval  ecclesiastical  writers  denounoea 
as  the  most  abominable  of  onmes,  a  distwetion  must 

be  made  between  the  violations  of  the  Di^nne  law, 
and  the  dealings  contrary  to  eeolesiaBtieal  legislation. 
Any  transgression  of  the  law  of  God  in  this  matter  is, 
objectively  con^iden^l,  grievous  in  everv  instance 
{mnrtalis  ex  tola  gnu  rr  ).  For  this  kind  of  simony 
places  on  a  par  things  supernatural  and  thinga  nat- 
ural, tUngi  etenal  and  tnings  temporal,  ana  eon* 
atitutee  n  Moikgioas  dqawMtkiii  of  Divine  treas* 
uree.  The  tdn  ean  beoome  vwnkl  only  through  the 
absence  of  the  subjective  dispofiitions  require*!  lor  the 
coiiiniiHsion  of  a  grievous  ofTcnse.  The  merely  ec- 
clesiastical prohibitions,  however,  do  not  idl  and  under 
all  circumstances  impose  a  grave  oblig.ation.  The 
presumption  is  that  the  church  authority,  which, 
m  this  connexion,  sometimes  prohibits  actions  in 
themselves  indifferent,  did  not  mtend  the  law  to  be 
grimrouflly  binding  in  minar  details.  As  he  who 
preaolies  the  gospel  ''should  Ihre  by  the  gospel" 
(I  Cor.,  ix.  111  ])u(  wliould  also  avoid  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  receiving  t<-nii>()ral  paynicut  for  sjiiriiual 
services,  difficulties  may  ari.se  conceniing  the  pro- 
priety or  sinfulness  of  remimeration  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  ecclesiastic  may  certainly  re- 
ceive what  is  offered  to  him  on  the  occasion  of  qiiritual 
miniatrations,  but  he  cannot  accept  any  pagrment  for 
the  same.  The  celebration  of  Mass  for  money  would, 
consequently,  be  nnful;  but  it  is  perfectly  legitimate 
to  accept  a  stipend  offered  on  such  occa.sion  for  the 
support  of  the  celebrant.  The  amount  of  the  sti- 
pend, varj'ing  for  different  times  and  countries,  is 
usually  fixed  by  ecclesiastical  authority  (s^^e  Stipend). 
It  is  allowed  to  accept  it  even  should  the  priest  be 
otherwise  well-to-do;  for  he  has  a  right  to  Uve  from* 
the  altar  and  should  avoid  becoming  obnoxious  to 
other  members  of  the  dergy.  It  is  simoniacal  to  ac- 
cept payment  for  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction, e.  K  ,  tbc  frr.iiiting  of  dispensations;  but  there 
is  nothing  irnpropt  r  in  demanding  from  the  applicants 
for  niatrinioiiial  di.-i]>i  !is;itions  a  contribution  intended 
partly  as  a  chancery  fee  and  partly  a»  a  salutary  fine 
calculated  to  prevent  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of 
eudh  lequarts.  It  is  likewiw  ymioiiy  to  aooepi  ton- 
poral  eompensation  for  adndsiiott  bono  a  religioas 
der;  but  contributions  made  by  candidates  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  their  novitiate  as  well  as  the  dowry 
required  by  some  female  oirdani  are  nol  jnehwied  in 
this  prohibition. 

In  regard  to  the  parish  clenVi  the  poorer  the 
church,  the  more  urgent  is  the  obugAtion  incumbent 
upon  toe  faithful  to  support  them.  In  the  fulfilment 
01  this  dubr  local  law  and  custom  ought  to  be  ob- 
Tne  SeoondF^MT  C3ouncil  of  Baltimore 
the  MklMBBHV  for  the 
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Btalw:  (1 )  The  prieat  may  aoeept  what  li  fredjr  offend 

after  the  odminiBtration  of  baptism  or  matrimony, 
but  Hhould  refrain  from  asking  anything  (no.  221). 
(2)  Thi-  rnnfo'.'idr  in  never  allowed  to  apply  to  his 
own  u.s«-  pecuinarv  jionanccs,  nor  may  he  ask  or  ac- 
eept  anything  Irtun  tin-  j>oiiilont  in  compensation  of 
his  services.  Even  voluntar}-  gUin  must  be  refused, 
and  the  offering  of  Mom  stipends  in  the  sacred  M> 
bunal  eanno*  be  pecmttlad  (po.  280).  (8)  The  poor 
who  eMmot  be  burled  itk  their  own  eKpenae  should  re- 
ceive free  burial  (no.  393).  The  Second  and  TTiird 
Plenar)'  Councils  of  Baltimore  also  prohibited  the  ex- 
action of  a  coinpuLsory  coiitrihution  at  the  church  en- 
trance from  the  faithful  who  winh  to  hear  Mass  on 
Sundiiv-g  and  Holy  Dave  (Cone.  Plen.  Bait.  II,  no. 
397;  Cofio.  Pieo.  Bait.  Ill,  no.  288).  As  this  prao- 
tioe  eoaliBiied  in  existence  in  manv  churches  until 
▼eiy  reoently,  a  emolar  kMer  admmd  29  Sept., 
1911,  by  the  ApoelioBe  Dehprte  to  tlie  anfabMiopfl 
and  bishops  of  tne  Unitod  States,  again  rondcnins  the 
custom  and  requestH  the  tirdiiiarics  to  tiuppreas  it 
wherever  found  in  existence 

To  uproot  tlie  evil  of  simony  so  prevalent  during 
the  Middle  Ages^  the  Church  decreed  the  severest 
penalties  agaii^  its  perpetrators.  Pope  JuUua  11  de- 
eisnd  sirooniacal  papal  elections  invalid,  an  enact- 
ment which  has  smoe  been  reecinded,  however,  by 
Ftrpe  Pius  X  (Constitution  "Vaoante  8ede",  25  Dec., 
19M,  tit.  II,  cap.  vi,  in  "Canoniflte  Contemp.", 
XXXn,  1909,  291).  The  collation  of  a  benefice  is 
void  if,  in  obtaining  it,  the  apiH)intee  either  eoinniitted 
him.self,  or  at  least  tacitly  approved  of  its 
■  n  by  a  third  t)arty.  Should  he  have  taken 
,  he  is  bound  to  reeign  and  restore  all  the 
fefrenuea  noAred  daring  his  tenure.  Exoomniunica- 
tion  simi^  reeenred  to  the  Apoeioljo  See  is  pro* 
nounced  in  the  Constitution  "Apostolien  Bedis" 
(12  Oft  ,  ISfiO'  :  '1  I  :iK:unsf  fwrson.-!  puilty  of  real  si- 
mony in  any  benefu  et^  aiul  aKainst  tiieir  aeconipliees; 
(2)  against  any  iK>rsonH,  whatsoe\«T  flii  ir  dignity, 
guilty  of  confidential  simony^  in  any  benefices;  (3) 
against  such  as  are  guilty  of  simony  by  purchasing  or 
selling  admission  into  a  religioaa  oiiicr;  (4)  against  all 
peraons  inferior  to  the  bishofM,  who  derive  gam  (qruoa* 
turn  fadenUa)  from  induIgraMseB  and  other  spiritual 
graoes;  (5)  against  those  who,  collecting  stipends  for 
Ala.s.>*es.  rcilizf  ;i  jirufit  on  them  by  having  the  Ma«i<e.s 
oi-lchn»tc,i  ill  ]il;ir('»  where  smaller  stipends  are  usu- 
ally ^ivrri.  The  hust-rnentionod  provision  was  sup- 
plemeiit^Ml  by  Hubsequent  decre«>H  of  the  Sacred  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council.  The  Decree  "Vigilanli" 
&6  May,  1893)  forbade  the  practice  indulged  in  by 
mnn  booksdlers  of  receiving  stipends  and  offering 
oahiBively  books  and  subscnptions  to  periodicals  to 
the  celebrant  of  the  Masses.  The  Decree  "  Ut  De- 
hit  a"  (11  Maj",  1904)  condemned  the  arrangements 
according  to  which  the  giiardians  of  shrines  some- 
times devot<>d  the  offerings  originally  intended  for 
Masses  part  ly  to  other  pious  purposes.  The  offend- 
ers against  the  two  decrees  just  mentioned  inour  Mia* 
— n  ismSado  from  their  Amotions  if  thegr  are  in 

 Oram;  inability  to  raeeivnhii^  orders  if  they 

are  clerics  inferior  to  the  priests;  excommunication  of 

Sronounced  wutciicc  (Jafrr  .?rnfrn!iiT)  if  (ln-v  belong  to 
ae  l:iity. 

BaLI.hum-Pai  MirjM,  Opiu  ThcoloaicMin  M.^rate,  II  (Prmlo, 
l|n),3(XV7«:  t.riiMKOHL,  rJUofafM  iiorali'  (1 1th  ad.,  Praibttn. 
inO),  I,  2fl7-30S:  ri.  707-09;  OitarOT  Sauhmav*  (Stb 
Bnim«>N.  Vm),  2.37H4;  Si.ATitK.  .\fnnu.il  of  .Ur-  i(  TWoffv.  I 
Hril  ptl..  Nfw  York.  IIKKO.  -.'i.'> ;  Curjnt,  Vudt  f'anoniri 
D*ertti  Graliani,  pars  Ha,  caiua  liDecrrt.  Urr^.,  lili.  V,  tit.  3, 
De  Simonia:  Brtmt.  eommuit^  Ub.  V,  tit.  1,  IV  Simoniii;  .Savti- 
LcrrNra.  Prvlrttionrt  Juria  Camomiei  (4th  •■<\..  I9f».11, 
Hb.  V.  l0-<9:  CKAiaaoM.  ManuaU  Tetiu^  Jur\9  Cnnnnxi^,  IV 
(Sth  ni..  Purto.  1894).  230-52;  Lxnn.  /)i>  Simnnu  (FrciburR. 

19021.  Bahht,  Spiritual  Xfinittnttvmt  an  nn  n^r^non  of  Kmolu- 
mr..:  u  /  '  t,;«(.>a;  ft.r  MP  XX.XIX  rK,(|i,,  .'u  45;  Wr.Br.tt. 
A  //i  f    V  ■/  Mmtmiy  in  the  Ckrintian  CKurch  (Baltimore,  1909). 

N.  A.  Wnsn. 


WmplhlilM,  Banrr,  Pom  (468^),  date  of  Urib 
unknown;  d.  10  Man^  483.  Aooordinc  to  the 
"Liber  Pontifiealis"  (ed.  Duchesne,  1, 249)  Simplicius 

was  the  son  of  a  citizen  of  Tivoh  named  Ca-stinus; 
and  after  the  death  of  Pope  Hikmus  in  46S  was  elected 
to  succeed  the  latter.  The  elevation  of  the  new  pope 
was  not  attended  with  anj-  dillicullies.  During  his 
pontificate  the  Western  Empire  come  to  an  end. 
since  the  murder  of  Valentinian  111  (466)  there  had 
been  a  rapid  saeoesaion  of  fnwignlinant  empenMri 
in  the  Western  Roman  Empire,  who  were  constantly 
threatened  by  war  and  nn  olution.  Following  other 
German  trihis  the  Henih  entered  Italy,  and  their 
ruler  OdoactT  put  an  end  to  the  Western  Empire  by 
deixming  the  last  emperor,  Romulus  Augu.stulus,  and 
assuming  himself  the  title  of  King  of  ItaJv.  Al- 
though an  Arian,  Odoacer  treated  the  Gatholie 
Chureh  with  mwohwipeotjhaalwwtainri  thonaat* 
part  of  tlie  fcciMr  adnwiiiBtfaUve  oirganfMstwn,  ■> 
that  the  change  produced  no  great  differences  at 
Rome.  During  the  Monophysite  controvcrwy,  that 
was  still  carrica  on  in  ttn'  1  .t^ii  rn  Kntpire,  .Simplicius 
vigorously  defended  the  indi  pendence  of  the  Church 
against  the  Ca>s:iropaj)iHtn  of  the  Byzantine  rulers  and 
the  authority  of  the  Apostohc  See  in  questions  of 
faith.  The  twenty-eighth  canon  of  the  Council  of 
Chaleedon  (451)  granted  the  See  of  C3onstantinopl» 
the  same  privileges  of  Itondur  tiiat  were  enjoyed  uie 
Bishop  ot  Old  Rome,  although  the  primtwy  and  the 
higheat  rank  of  honour  were  due  to  the  latter.  The 
papal  leg.-itf'S  protested  against  tins  «-li-\:ition  of  the 
Bysantine  Patriarch,  and  Pope  Leo  conlirmed  on^ 
the  dogmatic  decrees  of  the  oouncil.  However,  ttn 
Pabu^  of  Constantinople  sou^^t  to  bring  tlie  enttOa 
into  foroe,  and  the  Emperor  Leo  Il-desired  to  obtain 
its  oonfinnatkm  by  Simplicius.  The  latter,  however, 
rejected  the  request  of  the  emperor  and  opposed  the 
carrying  out  of  the  canon,  that  moreover  limited  tiM 
rights  of  the  old  Oriental  patriarchates. 

The  rebellion  of  l^siliscus,  who  in  476  drove  the 
Emperor  Zcno  into  exile  and  seized  the  Byzantine 
throne,  intensified  the  Monophysite  dispute.  Basilia* 
euB  looked  for  sommt  to  the  Monoptursites,  and 
he  granted  permission  to  the  deposed  Monophysite 

Ktriarchs,  Timotheus  Ailurus  of  .Alexandria  and  Peter 
il!o  of  Antioch,  to  return  to  f  hi  ir  sees.  At  tlie  Mime 
tiiiic  he  issued  a  ri  li^imis  r<li(  t  ( Ktikyklikon)  a<ldrrs.scd 
t^>  .AiUirus,  which  (•oiiunandi>d  that  only  the  firat 
tliree  oecumenical  synods  were  to  bo  aecejited,  and 
reject  «Hi  the  SvTiod  of  Chaleedon  and  the  Letter  of 
Po()e  I>eo.  All  bishops  were  to  sign  the  edict.  Tha 
Binop  of  Conatantinopk^  AeaoiuB  (from  471),  w^ 
tered  and  was  alKNit  to  proclaim  this  edict.  But  the 
firm  stand  taken  by  the  populace,  influenced  by  the 
monk.s  who  were  rigidly  Catholic  in  tlieir  opinions, 
moved  the  bisliop  to  op[K>8e  tlie  emwror  and  to  de- 
fend the  threateruMi  faith.  The  abbots  and  priests 
of  Constantinople  united  with  Pope  Simplicius,  who 
made  every  effort  to  maintain  tlie  Gatholie  dognm  and 
tlM  definitions  of  the  C/ouneil  of  CSudoedon.  The 
pope  exhorted  to  loyal  adherence  to  the  true  faith  in 
letters  to  Aeadus,  to  the  priests  and  abbots,  as  well 
as  to  the  Uh'iir]ier  Basilineus  himself.  In  a  letter  to 
Ba8iliBeu.H  of  10  .Ian..  470,  Siiii[)liciiis  wiva  of  the  .See 
of  Peter  at  Rome:  "This  saiiic  iiumi  of  .\postoIic  doc- 
trine is  firmlv  inivintjiinfMl  by  his  (Peter's)  successors, 
of  him  to  whom  the  I»rd  entrusted  the  oare  of  the 
entire  flock  of  sheep,  to  whom  He  promked  not  to 
leave  him  until  the  end  of  tim«"  (Thiel,  "Rom. 
Pont.",  182).  In  the  same  way  he  took  up  with 
/he  emperor  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  Timotheu.s  Salophakiolus,  who  had  been 
Bupermvled  by  Ailurus.  Wlien  the  Enipen)r  Zeno 
in  177  drove  away  the  usurper  and  again  gaincfl  the 
supremacy,  he  sent  the  pope  a  completely  Catholic 
confession  of  faith,  whereupon  SimphcittS  (B  OoIm 
4117)  onymtwlatad  hin>  ophiaj 
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exhort od  him  (o  asrrilK*  the  victory  to  Cim],  wlio 
wwhed  in  this  way  lu  rt-Mton'  liberty  to  t.'ie  Chiirrli. 

Zeno  recalltni  the  t'dicts  of  H:i.Hili.s<ni;^,  h;inisii<  ' 
Peter  FuUo  from  Amiooli,  jiiul  rcinsUiUil  Timothciw 
Salopbakiolus  at  Alexatidriu.  He  did  not  diHturb 
Ailtmis  on  account  of  tbe  lAtter's  ireat  age.  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  latter  mm  aied.  The  Mono- 
phyaitea  of  Alexandria  now  put  forwaid  Fetar 
Moninu<>  the  former  arohdeacon  of  Ailurtis,  as  his 
8uc<'Cj*^*or.  Urged  by  the  jx>r)o  and  fhc  E:i8tprn 
Catholics,  Zeiio  commanded  the  banislum  !it  df  I'ctrr 
Monina.^,  but  the  l;itt<'r  \v;ls  able  tohidt-  in  Ali  xuiiilria, 
and  fear  of  the  Monopiiyaites  prevented  the  use  of 
force.  In  a  moment  of  weakneea  Salophakiulus 
himself  had  permitted  the  placing  of  the  name  of  the 
MonophyaHe  patriardi  Dioaounu  in  the  diptycha  to 
be  reiul  at  tbe  ohurdi  aervicea.  On  13  March,  478, 
Simplidufl  wrote  to  Aeaciua  of  Constantinople  that 
Salophakiolus  ahould  ho  urgf>d  to  wip<'  out  the  di»- 
fraee  that  he  had  brought  u\Mm  liini»«.lf.  The  latter 
■ent  legate's  and  It  t  torn  to  Rome  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  pope.  At  the  request  of  Acaciua,  who  was  still 
Mliwaflainst  the  Monophyaitee,  the  pope  condemned 
fegrnMM  the  heretics  Mongua,  Fiulo,  Paiuof  Eohsseiia^ 
and  liolui  of  Apamea,  and  delegated  the  ntrisnh 
of  Constantinople  to  be  in  this  his  representative. 
Wlien  tlie  Monophyaitcs  at  Antioch  raised  a  revolt 
in  497  against  the  patriarch  Stephen  II.  and  killed 
him,  Acacius  conseeraU'd  Stephen  III,  and  afterward.s 
Kttlendion  as  Stephen's  succcwom.  SimpUcius  made 
'  an  energetic  demand  uixin  the  emperor  to  punish 
the  murdcrcra  of  the  patriarcii,  Alia  alw  reproved 
Ammm  tor  aaueediog  his  ooomImmw  in  performing 
this  ooBseeration;  at  the  same  wm,  though,  the  pope 
granted!  him  thf  iKToss.'iry  dispensation.  Aft<T  tne 
death  of  Saiophakiohi.s,  the  Monophysitej*  of  Alexan- 
dria again  elected  Peter  Mrmgus  patriarch,  while  the 
CathoUcs  choee  Johaimcs  I'alaia.  Both  AcaduB  and 
the  emperor,  whom  he  influenced,  were  oppoeed  to 
Talaia,  and  sided  with  Mongus.  Mongus  went 
to  Conatantinopis  to  advance  hia  cause.  Acacius 
and  be  aosod  Mpan  a.  formula  of  union  between 
tbe  Catbones  ana  tbe  Monophysites  that  was  ap- 

?POve»I  by  the  Emporor  Zeno  in  4S2  (Ilenotikon). 
alaia  had  sent  :imb;i.'<.sador8  U>  Pojk*  Siniplicius 
to  notify  the  ixi|K'  nf  liis  flection.  However,  at 
the  same  tin««  the  Pope  receivf<l  a  h-tter  from  the 
emperor  in  which  Talaia  was  accused  of  perjtizv 
ana  briber>'  and  a  demand  waa  made  for  tbe  reoogu- 
tion  of  Mongus.  Simplictus,  therefore,  delayeato 
recogniae  Talaia,  but  inoteated  energetically  against 
the  elevation  of  Mongus  to  the  Patriarchate  of 
Alexandria.  AcaciuH.  liowcver,  maintained  his  alli- 
ance with  MonRiis  an  i  .sought  to  prevail  upon  the 
Extern  biahcin-  to  cDicr  intoCliurch  communion  with 
him.  For  a  long  time  Acacius  sent  no  information 
of  any  kind  to  tbe  pope,  so  that  the  latter  in  a  letter 
blamed  him  soveral^for  this.  When  finallv  Talaia 
asme  to  Rons  in  ^  SimpUcius  was  abeady  dead. 

Simplidtis  exercised  a  zealous  pastoral  care  in 
western  Europe  also  notwith.standing  the  tr>'ing  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Church  during  the  disorders  m'  tiie 
Migrations.  He  issued  decisions  in  e<'clcsiji«tical 
quest ioruM,  ap{»oint4Hl  liinhop  Zeno  of  Seville  papal 
vicar  in  Spain,  m  that  tbe  prerogatives  of  the  jmpal 
see  could  be  exercised  in  tne  country  itself  for  the 
hsnefit  of  tbe  ^rH-iftTtjiml.  fifninmntiftn  Whan 
Bahop  John  of  Bafoma  in  482  ebdmed  Mutfaia  as  a 
SUIFragan  diocese  of  his  metrofwlitan  see,  .ind  without 
more  ado  consecrated  Bishop  dwjrge  for  tlii.s  dicM-cse, 
Smplicitis  vigorou.sly  opposed  him  and  defended  the 
rights  of  the  papal  see.  Simphcius  establinhefl  four 
new  churches  in  Rome  itself.  A  litrge  hall  built 
in  the  form  of  a  rotunda  on  tiie  Oelian  Hill  was  turned 
into  a  church  and  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen;  the  main 
part  of  this  building  still  exists  as  tbe  Churai  of  San 
BtelMO  Rotondo.  A  fine  hall  near  the  Ghnrdi  of 


Santa  Maria  Maggiore  wius  given  to  the  Roman 
Church  anil  turned  by  Simphcius  into  a  church  ded- 
icated to  St.  Andrew  by  the  addition  of  an  ajvie 
adorned  with  tnoiiaics;  it  is  no  longer  in  existence 
(<rf.  de  Rossi,  "Bull,  di  arcbeol.  crist.",  1871,  l-ft4). 
The  pope  buUt  a  church  dedicated  to  the  first  martvr, 
St.  Stephen,  behind  the  memorial  church  of  San 
Lofsnso  in  Agio  Veranoj  tlus  eluveh  is  no  ^*^inif 
standing.  He  had  a  fourlli  ehurdi  built  in  the  aty 
in  honour  of  St.  R:in)iiia,  "juxta  palatium  Licinia- 
nuiii",  where  her  gr:i\  1'  uiis;  this  church  still  remains. 
In  order  to  make  sure  m"  the  regular  holding  of  church 
services,  of  the  administration  of  baptism,  and  of  the 
discipline  of  penance  in  the  great  cbiurbes  of  the 
cataoomba  outside  the  dty  waDa,  namely  tbe  churdt 
of  St.  Peter  (in  the  Vatican),  of  St.  Paul  on  the  Via 
Ostiensis,  and  of  St.  Lawrence  on  tbe  Via  Tiburtina, 
Simplicius  ordained  that  the  clergy  of  three  designattHl 
sections  of  the  city  should,  in  an  establi.shcd  nrdi  r, 
have  charge  of  the  religious  inunctions  at  thew  cliurclies 
of  the  calacomh.M.  Simplicius  was  buried  in  St.  Pe- 
ter's on  the  Vatican.  Tne  "Liber  Pontificalia"  gives 
2  March  as  the  day  of  burial  (VI  non.);  prob- 
ab^  10  Blareb  (VI  id.)  should  be^wad.  After  his 
dswh  King  Odoaesr  desired  to  {nfluenoe  the  AUmg 
of  the  papal  see.  The  prefect  of  the  city,  Ba.'^iliu'^, 
asf^erted  that  before  death  Piii>e  Simplicius  had 
begg(Hl  to  i.s.sue  the  order  that  no  one  should  Ix*  oon- 
wcruted  Roman  bishop  without  lii.s  consent  (cf.  con- 
cerning the  regulation  Thiel,  "Epist.  Rom.  Pont.", 
686-88).  The  Roman  clergy  oppoeed  this  edict  that 
limited  their  right  of  election.  They  maintained  tbe 
fane  of  the  eaiet.  issued  by  the  Emperor  Honorhis 
at  the  instance  or  Pope  Boniface  I,  that  only  that 
person  should  he  regarde<l  lus  (he  rightftd  Rishop  of 
Rome  who  wiw  elected  according  to  ctinimical  form  with 
Divine  appmval  and  universal  consent.  Simplicius 
was  venerated  a.s  a  saint ;  his  feast  is  on  2  or  3  Nlarcb. 

Liber  ponttfiriilit,  mt.  DcrHKSNE,  I,  2'19-261;  ]A.rri,  HrorMa 
Pont.  Rom..  2nA  tsl..  I.  77-«0;  Thieu  Ein*t.  Rom.  Pimtlf.,  I 
(BruMwiek,  18<W).  174  iwj.;  Libbrattr,  Brtriar.  eautti  Stttor., 
xvi  iq.;  EvAOBira,  Hitt.  tefl..  Ill,  4  nq.;  HnaBNHAmra. 
PKatiut.  I,  m-22:  Orihab,  Ctrchichte  Rom*  urul  der  Pap*U,  I, 
1S3  aq.,  324  »q.;  Lanoen,  Ot*ch\chte  ilrr  rumifrhm  Kxrcht,  II 
(BoBB.  ISU).  IM  iQq.:  WuBM.  D%4  ft^p«^vM  j^o^^^^UOOi. 

Slmpliclufl,  F.\i  STINP8,  AND  BK-.-iTiticE,  martyai 
at  Rome  during  the  Diocletian  fiersecution  (302  or 
303).  Tbe  brothers  Simplidus  and  Faustinus  were 
ecudly  tortured  on  account  of  th^  Christian  f satht 
beaften  with  dubs,  and  finally  bdwaded;  thebbodiai 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  According  to  another 
version  of  the  legend  a  stone  was  tied  to  them  and 
they  were  drowned.  Their  sister  Beatrice  had  the 
b<xiies  drawn  out  of  the  water  and  buried.  Then 
for  seven  months  she  hved  with  a  pious  matron 
named  Lucina,  and  with  her  aid  Beatrice  succoured 
the  penHOuted  Cihristians  liy  day  and  nii^t.  VbuOj 
she  was  discovered  and  arrested.  Her  accuser  was 
her  noghbour  Lucretius  who  desired  to  obtain 

CORseflsion  of  her  lands.  She  courageously  asserted 
eforc  the  judge  that  she  would  never  sacrifice  to 
demons,  because  she  was  a  Cliristian.  As  j)unish- 
ment  she  w;i.s  strunglc«<l  in  pri.son.  Her  friend  Lucina 
buried  her  by  her  brothers  in  the  ctmetery  ad 
Ursum  Piltalum  on  tbe  road  to  Porto.  Soon  after  this 
i.nvtne  puAiahment  overtook  the  accuser  LBcrrtiiii. 
When  Luoretios  at  a  fessfc  waa  making  mernr  orer 
iSbtt  ftiltf  of  the  niartyn,  an  infant  who  had  been 
brought  to  the  entrrtjunment  by  his  mother,  oried 
out,  •"Thou  lia-^t  coiiunitted  murder  and  hast  taken 
unjust  pos}<e:<.sion  of  land.  Thou  art  a  .'?Iave  of  tbe 
devil".  And  the  devil  at  once  took  possession  of 
him  and  tortured  bim  three  hours  aai  drew  Urn  doWB 
into  the  bottomless  pit.  The  tenor  of  those  prasBt 
was  so  great  that  tbev  became  Ghristisna.  TUs  fs 
the  story  of  the  legend.  Trustworthy  .^cts  eoncem- 
i^^^rato^  of  the  two  brothers  and  sister  are  no 
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longer  in  existence.  Pbpe  Leo  II  (G82-6S3)  trans- 
laU'il  thoir  relics  to  a  church  which  he  had  built  at 
Houif  in  honour  of  St.  Paul.  Later  the  greater  part 
of  t  he  relics  of  t  he  m!irt\Ts  were  tiiken  to  the  Chiu-eh  of 
Santa  Maria  Ma^ioro.  8t.  SimpliduM  is  reoveacnted 
with  a  p4>nnant,  on  the  shield  of  wluch  MB  une  liUee 
called  the  crest  of  SimpUehia;  tlMlilifli  an  anrnbol 
of  purity  of  hMurt.  St.  Beatcioe  hm  a  eovd  ni  Iwr 
hand,  hecauiie  she  was  8trai||^od«  Tlw  feMt  o(  the 
three  saints  is  on  29  July. 

KuMnm  LOrvm. 

Illlipiail,  Rkbabd,  b.  1820;  d.  near  Rome,  5  April, 
1876.  He  was  educated  at  Oriel  College,  Oxford, 
and  took  hin  B..\.  deprtc,  V»  Feb.,  1M3.  lieing  or- 
dained an  Anglican  clergyman,  he  was  ap|i<>inte<l 
vicar  of  Miichain  in  Surrey,  but  resigneil  this  in 
1845  to  become  a  Catholic.  After  some  years  s|)etit 
on  the  continent,  during  which  time  ne  became 
remarkably  nroficiflnt  aa  a  linguiatb  ha  letuned  to 
England  and  became  editor  of  "Hie  Bambler". 
When  this  cea.-^ed  in  1S62  he,  with  Sir  John  Arfnn, 
began  the  "Home  and  Foreign  Review",  \vhitl»  wiw 
op|X)i*Hl  by  ecclesiasticjil  authority  a.s  unw)und  and 
was  dLscontinuod  in  1864.  .Vftcnvards  Simpson  di^ 
votetl  himself  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare  and  to 
music.  Ilis  works  are:  "Invocation  of  Saints  proved 
from  the  Bible  alone"  (1849);  "The  Lady  Falkland: 
her  life"  (1861):  "fidmuad  Campion"  (1867),  the 
moat  vahiaUo  of  Us  works;  "Introduotfoa  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets"  (ISm);  "The 
School  of  Shake.s|M'ure "  (1S72);  and  "Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare  Bcleeted  from  a  complete  setting,  and 
miscellanL>ous  songs"  (1S7.S).  Though  he  remaintnl 
a  pnietical  Catholic  his  opinions  were  very  liberal  and 
be  ttssistod  Mr.  Gladstone  in  writing  his  painnhlet 
m  "Vaticanism".  His  papers  in  "The  Raaiwler" 
on  the  fingUsh  martyrs  ocsorvc  attention. 

Ooona  in  Diet.  Nat.  Bioa.,  ».  v.;  Giixow,  Bihl.  OiH.  Sng. 
11.  a.  T.1  WaW.  Ltft  WM  iSmm  «/  Canlinnl  Witrmnn  (Ixiu- 

,UQ7)i  OisiaisiTTui  iiawwrf  rr  nrcu  (UmAoa,  i<xw). 

Edwin  Bukton. 


-The  subject  is  tre^ited  \nider  these  hea^ls: 
I.  Nature  ot  1^;  II.  Division;  111.  Mortal  Sin; 
TV.  Venial  Sin;  V.  Permission  and  Remedies;  V'l. 
The  Sen.sc  of  Sin. 

I.  Natcrk  of  Sin. — Since  sin  is  a  moral  evil,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  determine  what  is  meant 
by  evfl,  and  in  particular  by  moral  c\'il.  Evil  is  de- 
fined by  St.  Thomas  (De  malo,  Q.  ii,  a.  2)  as  a  priva* 
tion  of  form  or  order  or  due  me:Lsure.  In  the  physi- 
cal order  a  thing  is  h<mk1  in  prop'>rti(>n  :i.s  it  possejsses 
being.  God  alone  is  i's.sciiti:illy  being,  and  lie  alone 
itially  and  jxTfet  tly  gotnl.  Ever>'thing  else 
I  bnt  a  limited  Ix-liig,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  pos- 
I  being,  it  is  good.  When  it  has  its  due  propoiv 
tkm  of  form  and  cnder  and  measure  it  is,  in  its  own 
order  and  degree,  good.  (See  Good.)  Evil  implies  a 
deficiency  in  perfection,  hence  it  cannot  exist  in  God 
who  is  essentially  ami  by  nature  goo<l;  it  Is  found  only 
in  finite  beings  which,  beeau.se  of  their  origin  froui 
nothing,  sire  .subjeel  to  the  privation  of  fonn  or  order 
or  measure  due  them,  and,  through  the  opposition 
they  encounter,  are  liable  to  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  the  perfeetioa  they  have:  "for  evil,  in  a  laiae 
aenite,  may  be  deseribed  as  Hie  aom  of  opposition, 
which  experience  shows  to  exist  in  the  univers*-,  to  the 
desiri's  and  needs  of  individuals;  whence  arises,  among 
hiiin  in  beings  at  least,  the  fufferins  in  wfaieh  life 
abounds"  (see  Evil), 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  perfection  which  it 
limits,  evil  is  metaph^cal,  physical,  or  moral.  Meta- 
physical evil  is  not  evil  properly  so  called;  it  is  but  the 
negation  of  a  greater  good,  or  the  limitation  of  finite 
by  other  finite  oeinfa.  Fhyilioal  evil  dq)rives 
infaiaoi  affeoted  Iqr  it  «i  nnw  lurfnil  food^ 


adverse  to  the  well-being  of  the  subject,  as  pain  and 
sufTeriug.  Monl  rvil  is  fuuiid  only  in  intelligent 
beings;  it  deprives  them  of  some  moral  good.  Here 
we  have  to  denl  with  moral  evil  only.  This  may  Im 
d^ned  as  a  privation  of  oooformity  to  i^B^  reaaon 
and  to  the  law  of  God.  8lnoe  the  morality  of  a  hu- 
man Mt  consists  in  its  agreement  or  non-agreement 
vrfth  ri^t  reason  and  the  eternal  law,  an  act  is  good 
or  evil  m  the  moral  order  according 'm  it  involves  this 
agreement  or  non-agreetnent  When  the  intelligent 
creature,  knowing  God  and  Ilia  Imt,  ddibervtely  I»> 
fua(»  to  obey,  mortU  evil  rc-sulls. 

Sin  is  nothing  else  than  a  morally  bad  act  (Bt. 
Tlionias.  "  De  malo",  Q.  vii,  a.  3),  an  act  not  in 
cord  with  reason  infonned  1^  the  Divine  law.  Ckxl 
has  endowed  us  with  reason  and  frco-will,  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility;  He  has  ma<le  us  subject  to  His  law, 
which  is  known  to  us  by  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
and  our  acts  must  conform  with  tliese  dictates,  other- 
wise we  sin  (Rom.,  .xiv,  2\\).  In  every  sinful  act  two 
things  must  be  considered,  the  substance  of  the  act 
and  the  want  of  rectitude  or  oonfarmity  (St.  Thomas, 
I-II,  Q.  bcxii,  a.  1).  The  aot  ia  aomething  poaitive. 
The  nnner  inteooda  Dere  and  now  to  aet  in  some  deter- 
mined  matter,  inordinately  electing  that  partictllaK 
goo<l  in  defiance  of  God's  law  and  the  dictates  Of 
right  reason!  The  deformity  is  not  directly  intended, 
nor  Ls  it  involveil  in  the  act  so  far  !is  this  is  physical, 
but  in  the  act  as  coming  from  the  will  which  has 
power  over  its  acts  and  is  capable  of  choosing  this  Of 
that  particular  good  contained  within  the  scope  of  its 
adequate  object,  i.  e.  universal  good  (St.  TboDUML 
"De  malo",  O.  iii,  a.  2,  ad  2um).  God,  the  flnt 
cause  of  all  reality,  is  the  cause  of  the  physical  act  as 
such,  the  free-will  of  the  defomiitv  (St.  Tliomns,  I-H, 
Q  Ixxxix,  a.  2;  "De  malo",  Q.  iii."  a.  2).  The  ,  vil  iirt 
ade<|uately  considerctl  h.os  for  its  cause  the  free-will 
defectively  electing  some  mutalile  goo<i  in  place  of  the 
eternal  good,  t  Jtxl,  and  thus  deviating  from  its  true 
last  end. 

In  every  sin  a  privation  of  due  order  or  conformity 
to  the  moral  law  is  found,  but  rin  is  not  a  pure,  or 
entire  privation  of  all  moral  good  (St.  Thnm.L-',  "De 
m.ilo",  Q.  ii,  a.  9;  l-Il.  Q.  Ixxiii.  a.  2).  There  is  a 
twofolil  pri\  ;itii)n;  one  I'litire  w liicli  le;i\os  iiotliing  of 
its  t)p[MJsite,  as  for  in.stance,  darkness  which  leaves  no 
light;  another,  not  entire,  which  leaves  something  of 
the  goo<l  to  which  it  is  appose<^l,  .as  for  instance,  disease 
which  does  not  entir^  destroy  the  even  balance  of  the 
b<Kiily  functions  neoeasaiy  for  health.  A  pure  or  en- 
tin*  privation  of  good  could  occur  in  a  moral  act  only 
on  tnc  supposition  th.at  the  will  could  incline  to  evil 
as  such  for  an  olijcct.  This  is  iini)osfeible  because 
evil  as  such  Ls  not  cuntained  within  the  m  hjm'  nf  the 
adequate  object  of  the  will,  which  is  g(s>d.  The  sin- 
ner's Intention  terminates  at  some  object  in  iriiiflil 
Uiere  u  a  jMutioipation  of  God'^  goodness,  Mid  tide 
object  is  dtrectiy  intended  by  him.  The  privation  of 
due  order,  or  the  deformity,  is  not  directly  intended, 
but  is  accepted  in  as  mncb  as  the  sinner^s  desire  tends 
to  an  objt'ct  in  whi'-h  this  want  of  conformity  is  in- 
volved, so  that  sin  is  not  a  y>un>  privation,  but  a 
huttian  :ict  ilcpriveil  of  its  .lui'  rciM  itudf.  I' rum  the 
defect  arises  the  evil  of  the  act,  from  the  fiw  t  that  it  is 
volunt.ary,  ita  faaputability. 

II.  DivuiON  or  Sin.— As  regards  the  principle 
from  which  it  proeeeda  sin  is  original  or  actual.  The 
will  of  .\dam  acting  as  head  of  fiie  human  race  for  the 
conservation  or  loss  of  original  justice  is  the  cause  and 
s'ltircc  of  (inirin;tl  sm  fq.  v.  I.  .\ctu:il  sin  is  committed 
by  a  fre<'  j)4'rsonal  act  of  the  indi\  idual  \mI1.  It  is 
di\  iil(  il  into  sins  of  conmiission  and  oinis^inn  A  sin 
of  eomnuasion  is  a  positive  act  contrary'  to  some  pro- 
hibitory pnoept;  a  sin  of  omission  is  a  failure  to  do 
what  is  eomimmded.  A  ain  of  omisaian,  bonwcr, 
requires  a  podtive  aet  wlwreby  one  wiDs  to  Omit  tite 
fuffitting  01  a  preeept,  or  at  kisat  wills  something  in> 
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compatible  with  its  fulfillmrnt  (I-II,  Q.  bcxii,  a.  5). 
As  rcgarfls  their  lauluo,  sins  arc  distinf^iinhed  into 
sins  ofignoranco,  p:i.s.sion  or  iiifinnity.  .ind  malice;  aa 
regards  the  artivitics  involved,  into  .sinn  of  thouKbt, 
word,  or  deed  (cordis,  orit,  operis);  iis  regards  their 
cravity,  into  mortal  and  venial.  This  last  named 
aiviidon  is  indeed  thfl  moat  important  of  all  and  it 
calk  for  special  traalmwif  Bat  before  takins  up  the 
details,  it  will  be  uMfal  to  inififlate  some  faraier  dia- 
tinclioRs  which  occur  in  theoloirv  nr  in  general  usage. 

MattrUil  and  Fonruil  Sm. — Thus  distinction  is  based 
ui><iii  the  (iiffrreuce  between  the  objc  tivf  cIcnicntH 
(object  itself,  circumstances)  and  tlie  subjective  (ad- 
vcrtenoe  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  act).  An  action 
viueh,  aa  a  matter  of  fact,  is  contrary  to  the  Divine 
laiir  bat  ia  not  ^own  to  be  such  by  t  ht^  ugent  ooo- 
sdtutes  a  material  sin;  whereas  formal  sin  ia  eon- 
mitted  when  the  af^nt  freely  transgresaea  the  latr 
as  shown  him  by  his  con.science,  whether  such  law 
really  exists  or  \a  only  thought  to  exist  by  him  who 
acts.  Thus,  a  person  who  lakes  the  property  of  an- 
other while  believing  it  to  be  hia  own  commits  a  mate- 
lial  atn;  but  the  sin  would  be  formal  if  he  took  tlic 
plBIMM^y  in  the  belief  that  it  belonged  to  another, 
vhediar  hia  belief  were  ooneet  or  not. 

Internal  Sins. — ^That  sin  may  be  committed  not 
only  by  outwani  tleeds  but  also  by  the  inner  activity 
of  the  mind  apart  frnrn  any  external  manifestation,  is 
plain  from  the  prr-<:tpt  of  the  Dei-aloguc;  "Thou  sh-.dt 
not  covet",  .and  from  Christ's  rebuki-  of  tiic  scrilies 
and  Pharisees  whom  he  likens  to  "whiled  sepulchres 
...  full  of  all  lilthiness"  (Matt.,  xxiii,  27).  Hmdb 
tihe  Oouneil  oC  Treat  (gess.  XIV,  o.  v),  in  declaring 
tfiat  an  mortal  afaw  must  be  eonfssied,  makea  spediu 
mention  of  those  that  are  most  secret  and  that  vio- 
late only  the  last  two  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  arld- 
ing  that  they  "sometimes  more  grievously  wound  the 
aoul  and  arc  more  dangerous  thim  sins  wlm-li  are 
openly  committi'd".  Tlircr  kinds  of  intenial  sin  arc 
nsualqr  distinguished :  dekciatio  moroaa,  i.  e.  the  plesa- 
ure  taken  in  a  sinful  thought  or  imaynation  even 
with<mt  deidring  it:  gattHumt  L  e.  dmllmg  with  ooni- 
placency  on  sins  already  oomnittad;  and  dnUkrium, 
1.  e.  the  di^irc  for  what  is  sinful.  .\n  rficarious  desire, 
i.  e.  one  that  includes  the  deliberate  intention  to 
realizt;  or  gratify  the  desire,  h:w  the  same  maUce, 
mortal  or  venial,  as  the  action  which  it  haa  in  view. 
An  inefficacious  desire  is  one  that  carries  a  condition, 
in  such  a  way  that  the  will  is  prepared  to  perform 
the  action  in  case  the  condition  were  verified.  When 
the  condition  is  such  aa  to  eiimiPBte  all  ainfulnfisB 
from  Uie  action,  the  desire  involvee  no  sin:  e.  g.  I 
would  gladly  eat  meat  on  Friflay,  if  I  had  a  disp<>n- 
aation;  and  in  general  this  is  the  ca.se  whenever  the 
action  Ls  forbidden  by  powitivc  Law  only.  W'lien  the 
action  is  eontrarj'  to  natural  law  and  yet  ia  permis- 
sible m  given  circumstances  or  in  a  particular  state  of 
life,  the  desire,  if  it  include  those  circumstances  or 
that  state  as  oonditiotut,  is  not  in  itself  sinful:  e.  g.  I 
would  kill  so4nd<eo  if  1  had  to  do  it  in  self-defence. 
Usually,  however,  such  desires  are  dangerous  and 
therefore  to  be  rcprcsswl.  If,  on  the  other  h.and,  the 
condition  docs  not  remove  the  .sinfulness  of  the  action, 
the  desire  is  also  >mf\il.  This  is  clearly  the  cmn'  where 
the  action  is  intrinsically  and  absolutely  evil,  e.  g. 
blasphemy:  one  cannot  without  committing  sin,  have 
the  desire — I  would  blaspheme  God  if  it  were  not 
wrong;  the  eoodition  is  an  impoanble  one  and  thtfe- 
fore  does  not  affect  the  desire  itself.  The  pleasure 
taken  in  a  sinful  thought  (deledatio,  gaudium)  is,  gen- 
erally spc  ikinp;.  a  sin  of  the  same  kin<l  and  gravity 
as  the  action  whii  h  tlioujiht  of.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  the  motive  for  which  one  thinks  of  sinful 
actions.  The  pleasure,  e.  g.  which  one  may  experi- 
enae  in  studjring  the  nature  of  murder  or  any  other 
erime,  in  getung  clear  ideas  on  the  subjei^  tnoing  ita 
the  guilt  etc.,  is  noi  ft  aa;  OB.  tin 


contrary,  it  is  often  both  necessary  and  useful.  The 
case  is  different  of  course  where  the  jilca.sure  means 
gratification  in  the  sinful  object  np  lu  tion  itself.  .\nd 
it  is  evidently  a  sin  when  one  boasis  of  liis  e\  il  <leeds, 
llie  more  .so  becau.sc  of  the  .scjuidal  that  is  ^iven. 

The  CapiUd  Sins  or  Vices. — Accordiiig  to  St. 
Thomas  (U-II,  Q.  cUii.  a.  4)  "a  capital  vice  is  that 
which  haa  an  emenrtinffy  desirabie  wd  so  tbat  in  hia 
denre  for  it  a  man  goea  on  to  the  eommiarioa  of  many 
sins  all  of  which  are  said  to  originate  in  that  vice  aS 
their  chief  source".  It  is  not  then  the  gravity  of  the 
VII  e  ill  iisclf  that  makea  it  capital  but  rather  the  fact 
that  It  given  ri.se  to  many  other  sins.  These  are 
enumerate<l  by  St.  Thomas  (I-II,  Q.  Ivxxiv,  a.  4)  aa 
vaingloiy  (pride),  avarice,  duttony,  lust,  sloth,  envy, 
anger.  8t.  Bouaveuture  (Qrevil.,  Ill,  ix)  ^ivea  the 
aame  enumeration.  Earlier  writers  had  distmguished 
eight  capital  sins:  so  St.  Cyprian  (De  mort.,  iy);  Caa> 
sian  (De  instit.  canoh  .  v,  coll.  5,  de  octo  prinriji.ili- 
bus  vitiis);  Columbauus  ("Instr.  de  octo  vitiis 
princip."  in  "  Hibk  max.  vet.  patr.".  XII,  '2:i);  .A.lcuin 
(De  virtut.  et  vitiis,  xxvii  sqq.).  The  number  seven, 
however,  had  been  ^iven  Igr  Bl.  Gregory  the  Great 
(lib.  mor.  in  Job.  XXXI,  xvii).  and  it  was  retained 
by  the  fmemost  theologians  of  tne  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  "sm"  is  not  predicated  uni vo- 
cally of  all  kinds  of  sin.  "The  division  of  sin  into 
\i'nial  and  mortal  is  not  a  division  of  genus  into 
species  which  partieijiate  equally  the  nature  of  the 
genus,  but  the  divi.sion  of  an  aniilogue  into  things  of 
which  it  is  prcdicatctl  primarily  and  secondarily" 
(St.  Thomas,  I-II,  Lxxxviii,  a.  1,  ad  lum).  "Sin  is 
not  predicated  univooally  ai  all  kinds  of  ain,  but 
prhnarily  of  actoalmortuain  .  .  .  and  therefofe  H  ia 
not  necessarj'  that  the  definition  of  sin  in  general 
should  be  verified  except  in  that  sin  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  genus  is  found  j)erfectly.  The  definition 
of  sin  mav  be  verified  in  other  sins  in  a  certain  .s*  ii.st'" 
(St.  Thom;Ls,  II,  d.  33,  Q.  i,  a.  2,  ad  2um:.  Actual 
gin  primarily  coosistB  in  a  volunt:iry  act  repugnant  to 
the  order  of  ri|^t  leaaon.  The  -.u-i  parses,  but  tha 
•oul  of  the  aiimar  lemaina  aiained.  dB|>rived  of  paee^ 
In  a  stete  of  rin,  until  Hie  diatonMaiee  of  order  haa 
been  restored  by  pen.ince.  Thus  state  is  called  hab- 
itual sin,  macula  pcccali.  reutm  culpa:  (I-Il,  Q.  Ixxxvii, 
a.  6). 

The  division  of  sin  into  original  and  actual,  mortal 
and  venial,  is  not  a  division  of  geniw  into  species  be- 
cause sin  haa  not  the  .same  signification  when  applied 
to  original  aad  personal  sin,  mortal  and  venial. 
Mortalain  cuts  us  off  entire^  uom  our  trae laai end: 
venial  sin  only  impedes  us  tn  its  attainment.  Actual 
personal  sin  is  volutitarj-  by  a  i)roi>er  .act  of  the  will. 
Original  sin  is  voluntary  not  by  a  personal  voluntary 
act  of  ours,  but  by  an  act  of  the  will  of  Adam.  t)rig- 
inal  and  actual  sin  are  diatinguLsluHl  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  voluntary  (ez  jxirte  actus);  mortal 
and  venial  am  by  the  way  in  which  they  aifect  our 
nlatioa  to  God  (ex  parte  deardinationis).  Since  a  vol- 
untary act  and  its  disorder  are  of  the  essence  of  sin,  it 
is  impossible  that  sin  should  be  a  generic  term  in 
respect  to  original  and  actual,  mortal  and  venial  sin. 
The  true  nature  of  sin  Ls  found  perfectly  only  in  a 
personal  mortal  sin.  in  other  .sins  imperfectly,  so  thiit 
sin  ia  predicated  primarily  of  actual  sin,  only  second- 
arily of  the  others.  Therefore  we  shall  flonilder;  finC» 
perscMud  mortal  sin;  second,  venial  sin. 

III.  MoBTAi.  Sin. — ^Mortal  tan  is  defined  by  St. 
Augustine  (Contra  Faustum,  XXII,  xxvii)  as  "Dic- 
tum vel  factum  vel  concupitum  contra  legem  a?ter- 
nam",  i.  e.  something  said,  done  or  desinvl  contrary 
to  the  etenial  law,  or  a  thought,  word,  or  deed  con- 
trarj'  to  the  eternal  law.  Thus  is  a  definition  of  sin  iw 
it  is  a  voluntar>'  act.  As  it  ia  a  defect  or  privation  it 
may  bedetned  as  an  aversion  from  God^  ovrtrue  last 
by  raia^j(y^jurefcrence  given  to  MNue mutable 
'  it.  Augustine  ii  aeeq^ted 
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laaawHf  by  UwnlogiaiM  mi  m  vnmnfy  *  dafimtion 
of  aetual  mortal  sm.  It  orphans  w«II  ^  material 

and  formal  elements  of  sin.  Tho  words  "dirttim  vel 
factum  vel  ooncupitum"  dt-nule  the  nuiliTiul  t-li'im-nt 
of  sin,  a  human  act:  "contni  Icpm  ;rt«  rn:im",  the 
formal  element.  The  act  u  bail  because  it  traun- 
ffcowM  the  Divine  law.  St.  Ambrose  (De  paradi^^o, 
Tiii)  dafinw  an  at  »  "pn?arieation  of  the  Divine 
knr".  The  dafinitioa  or  St.  Aogortiiie  itrietly  oon- 
sidered,  i.  e.  aa  sin  averts  tu  from  our  trot  wHiimatO 
end,  does  not  comprehend  venial  sin,  but  ill  aa  fBUOh 
as  venial  sin  ih  in  a  luannrr  contrary  to  the  Divine 
law,  altliou)ih  not  tivcri  us  from  our  last  end,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  included  iii  tlie  definition  m  it  staniLi. 
While  primarily  a  detiuition  of  sin.s  of  commimion, 
ikia  of  omiMiomiUQr  ba  inioluded  in  the  definition  be- 
cause they  pmuppoM  aomb  poaitive  act  (St.  Thomas, 
I-II,  Q.  bda,  a.  6)  and  negation  and  affirmation  are 
reduced  to  the  name  f^enus.  Sins  that  violate  the 
human  or  the  natural  law  are  also  included,  for  what 
is  contrar>'  to  the  human  or  natural  law  is  also  con- 
trary to  the  Divine  law,  in  as  much  a-s  ever>*  just 
human  law  is  derived  from  the  Divine  law,  and  ia  not 
just  unleee  it  is  in  oonformity  with  the  Divine  law. 

BAUeal  DeacrijUlm  if  Sin.— In  the  Old  Testament 
am  is  set  forth  aa  an  act  of  disobedience  (Gen.,  ii, 
16-17:  iii,  ll;lB.,i^  2-4;  Jer.,  ii,  32);  as  an  msult  to 
God  (Num.,  xrvii,  11);  :is  something  detested  and 
punished  by  Cloil  (Gen.,  ni,  14-19,  Gen.,  iv,  &7I6): 
M  injurious  to  the  sinner  (Tob.,  xii,  10) :  to  be  expiated 
by  penance  (Ps.  1,  19).  In  the  New  T«'stament  it  is 
clearly  taught  in  St.  Paul  that  sin  i.s  a  trunsnn^ssion  of 
the  law  (Rom.,  ii,  23;  v,  12-20j;  a  8er\'itude  from 
whidi  we  are  liberated  by  grace  (Rom.,  vi,  16-18);  ft 
disobedience  (Heb..  ii,  2)  punished  bv  Qod  (Hrf)..  x, 
9(^31).  St.  JohndneribeBdaMMi«iaBeetoQod,a 
disorder  of  the  will  (John,  xfi,  m  iniquity  (I 
John,  iii.  4-10).  Chri.'*t  in  many  ot  his  utterances 
teaches  the  nature  and  extent  of  sin.  He  came  to 
promulgate  a  new  law  more  perfect  than  the  old, 
triiieh  would  extend  to  the  ordering  not  only  of  ex- 
ternal but  aJso  of  internal  acts  to  a  degree  unknown 
before,  and,  in  Oa  Ssnnon  on  the  Mount,  he  con- 
demns as  sinful  many  aets  wliieh  were  ludaed  boneet 
and  righteous  by  the  doctors  and  teaeMffS  of  tbe  OM 
Law.  He  denounces  in  a  special  manner  hypocrisy 
and  scandal,  infidelity  and  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  In  particular  he  teaohSi  that  sbN  OOOM  ffOm 
the  heart  (Matt.,  xv,  1^20). 

SyHemtlMAOmti/ Sin  m-DutoHiU  True  Notion. — 
AU  mten*.  nlBf^oam  and  ethical,  which  either  deoy, 
on  toe  one  ni  ma,  the  ezisteBce  of  a  personal  creator 
and  lawgiver  distinct  from  and  superior  to  his  crea- 
tion, or,  on  the  other,  the  existence  of  free  will  and 
responsibility  in  man,  distort  or  destroy  tbr  true 
biblico-theological  notion  of  sin.  In  the  beginninp;  of 
the  Christian  era  the  Gnostics,  although  their  dw- 
trinee  varied  in  detail,  denied  the  existence  of  a  per- 
sonal creator.  Tho  idea  of  sin  in  the  Catholic  sense 
M  not  eontainad  in  their  i^ystem.  There  is  no  sin  for 
them,  iiiiTinw  It  be  llw  ain  of  ianoranoe,  no  necessity 
for  an  atonement;  Jesus  is  not  God  (see  Gnosticism). 
Manichipism  (q.  v.)  with  its  two  eternal  principles, 
K<M>il  ;uid  evil,  at  per])etual  war  with  each  other,  \s 
also  deslnictive  of  the  true  notion  of  sin.  All  evil, 
and  consequently  sin,  ia  fnjm  the  principle  of  evil. 
The  Christian  concept  of  God  as  a  lawgiver  ia  de- 
stroyed. Sin  is  not  a  consciotis  voluntary  act  of  dia> 
obedience  to  the  Divine  wilL  flanthwatio  ^wXwm 
which  deny  the  distinetkNi  batwaan  Qod  and  Hia 
creation  malce  sfal  IMpoaribla.  If  nan  and  God  are 
one,  man  ia  not  responsible  to  anyone  for  his  acts, 
mor  ilitv  is  di  si  roy-'d.  If  lie  is  his  Own  rule  of  action, 
he  cannot  deviate  from  right  as  St.  Thomas  teaches 
(I,  Q.  briii,  a.  1).  The  identification  of  God  and  the 
voHd  by  ranthiniam  (q.  t.)  leaves  no  place  for  mu. 
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anperior  to  and  distinct  fran  bim,  whkli  oaa  b* 
obeyed  and  transgressed,  before  ain  can  enter  faito  Ma 
acts.  This  law  must  be  the  mandate  of  a  superior, 
because  the  notions  of  superiority  and  subjection  are 
correlative.  This  superior  can  be  only  Go<l,  who 
alone  is  the  author  and  lord  of  man.  Materiahsm, 
denying  !»s  it  doi-s  the  spirituality  and  the  inunop. 
tality  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  any  spirit  whatso- 
ever, and  ooosequently  of  Qod,  does  not  admit  da. 
Ihen  ia  ao  free  wSl,  evenrthiai  ia  dalwrmined  bar 
the  faiflerihle  Van  of  metiea.^^Virtiie''  and  »viee*^ 
are  meaningless  qualifications  of  action.  Positivism 
places  man  s  last  <'nd  in  some  sen."<ible  good.  His 
supreme  law  of  action  is  to  .seek  the  niuxiniuin  of 
pleasure.  Egotism  or  altruism  is  the  supreme  norm 
and  criterion  of  the  Positivistic  systems,  not  the 
eternal  law  of  God  as  revealed  by  Him,  and  dictated 
by  conscience.  For  the  materialistic  evolutionills 
man  is  but  a  highly-developed  animal,  eonsdeaca  • 
product  of  evolution.  Evolution  has  revoltttioniaed 
moridity,  sin  is  no  more. 

Kant  in  hLs  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  ha\nng  re- 
ji-cted  all  the  e^sintial  notions  of  true  morality, 
namely,  liberty,  the  soul,  God  and  a  future  life.  1^ 
tempted  in  his  ^' Critique  «f  tbe  I^tical  Reasoa**  to 
restore  them  in  the  measure  in  which  th^  are  neoea> 
sary  for  morality.  The  practical  reason,  he  teDs  us, 
imposes  on  us  the  idea  of  law  and  duty.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  morality  of  Kant  i.s  "duty  for 
duty's  sake",  not  God  and  His  liuv.  I>uty  r;\nnot  be 
conceived  of  alone  as  an  independent  thine.  It  car- 
ries with  it  certain  postulates,  the  first  01  which  is 
liberty.  "I  ought^  therefore  I  can",  is  bis  doctrine. 
Man  ogr  virtda  of  his  practical  reason  has  a  eoi^ 
aninumwa  of  onrel  obbgation  (eatesorical  impertp 
tive).  Hiii  enmtiouBncBs  supposes  wee  things :  free 
will,  the  iiilHinrtalilj  of  the  soul,  the  existence  of  God, 
otherwi.se  msn  would  not  be  capable  of  fulfilling  hia 
obligations,  there  would  be  n'n  sufficient  sanction  for 
the  Divine  law,  no  reward  or  punishment  in  a  future 
life.  Ivanf's  moral  system  labours  in  obscurities  and 
contradictions  and  is  destructive  of  much  tfiat  per- 
tains to  tiM  toadiing  of  Christ.  PenoMi  dlgnitv  is 
thesupremanilaof  man's  actions.  TlMflotieaof  ain 
as  oppoesd  to  €kd  is  suppressed.  AeeorJIag  to  tfie 
teacnmg  of  materialistic  Monism,  now  so  widespread, 
there  is,  and  can  be,  no  free  will.  According  to  rhis 
doctrine  but  one  thing  exist-^  and  tlii.s  unr  bciiiK  i)ro- 
duccs  all  phenomena,  thought  includ<><i;  we  arc  but 
puppets  in  its  hands,  carried  hither  and  thither  aa 
It  wills,  and  finaUy  are- cast  back  into  nothingneoa. 
There  is  no  plaee  nr  good  and  evil,  a  free  obaenraaee 
or  a  wilful  transgression  of  law,  m  such  a  system. 
Sin  m  the  true  sense  is  impossible.  Without  law  and 
hberty  and  a  personal  God  there  is  no  s\x\. 

That  Go<l  exists  and  can  be  ku<i\\n  from  His  visible 
creation,  that  He  ]i:is  n\c.i!id  the  decrees  of  His 
eternal  will  to  man,  and  is  distinct  from  His  cr(>a- 
tion  (Densinger-Bannwart,  "Enchiridion",  nn.  17S2, 
1785,  1701 )(  are  matters  of  Catholic  faith  and  teach- 
ing. Man  is  a  created  being  endowod  with  free  w3l 
(ibid,  793),  which  fact  can  be  proved  from  Scripture 
and  reason  (ibid. .  lOll-ie-W) .  The  Council  of  Trent 
declares  in  Sr  s-^  VI,  c.  i  (ibid.,  793)  that  man  by  reason 
of  the  prevarication  of  .\(lam  has  lost  his  primeval 
innocence,  and  that  while  freewill  remaillB, ItspOWMEB 
are  lessened  (see  Oriqlnal  8in). 

Protestant  Errors. — Luther  and  Calvb  taught 
their  fundamental  cnor  that  no  free  will  pwperbr  so 
eaBed  renuuned  fai  man  after  the  faD  of  oar  flat 
parents;  that  the  fulfillment  of  God's  precepts  is  im- 
possible even  with  the  assistance  of  grace,  and  that 
man  in  all  his  actions  sins.  Grace  is  not  an  interior 
gift,  but  something  external.  To  some  sin  is  not 
irapute<l,  because  they  are  covered  as  with  a  cloak  by 
the  msrita  of  Christ.  Faith  alone  aMraSt  there  is  no 
aeeinilgr  for  good  woribi.  Btat  ia  Lutfiar^  doetalM 
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eannot  be  a  deliberate  tranflgrearion  of  the  Divine 
Inr.  JaoMnfaie,  in  hie  "Augustinus",  taufht  that 
eeenrdhigtothepwBWit|KwrerB  of  maaeOBMOf  GoiPe 

preoepte  ere  iaqiOBBble  of  fulfilment,  even  to  the 
just  who  atriw  to  fulfil  them,  and  be  furtlwr  taught 
that  craoe  by  mean's  of  which  the  fulfilment  boromcH 
poasible  b  wanting  even  to  the  just,  ilis  funda- 
mental error  < onsists  in  truchinR  that  the  will  ia  not 
free  but  is  nei-er<»iirily  drawn  either  by  concupiacence 
or  grace.  Internal  Uberty  is  not  required  for  merit  or 
demerit.  Liberty  from  coercion  sumcea.  Christ  did 
not  die  for  all  men.  Beius  taught  a  semi-Lutheran 
doetrme.  Liber^  is  not  entirdy  destroyed,  but  is  so 
weakened  that  without  grace  it  can  do  nothing  but 
sin.  True  liberty  ia  not  req\iirori  for  sin.  A  bad 
act  committed  involuntarily  rendorH  uian  rfsiMHi.sible 
(propositions  50-51  in  Denzinger-Bannwart,  "lui- 
diiridion",  nn.  1050-1).  All  acts  done  without 
charity  are  mortal  sins  and  merit  damnation  because 
they  proceed  from  eonciqiiMMDfle.  This  doctrine  d^ 
ntee  tkat  sin  is  a  vohmtaiy  CmiiMrMiinin  of  Dtvins 
law.  If  man  ia  not  flwe^  ft  pwotpt  ii  awanktkM  •■ 
far  as  he  M  eoaeemed. 

Philo.wphical  Sin. — Those  who  would  conRtnict 
amoral  syatem  independent  of  God  and  hi.s  law  dis- 
tinguish b*-tu't'i>n  theological  an<l  philo^ophiriil  .sin. 
Philosophical  sin  ia  a  morally  bad  act  which  violates 
the  natural  ovder  of  reaaon,  not  the  Divine  law. 
nieologieal  am  ia  a  tranagiWHion  of  tbe  eternal  law. 
Those  who  are  of  athejatietendaieieaaadeontend  tt» 
this  distinction,  either  deny  the  existence  of  Oo<l  or 
maintain  that  He  exercuHca  no  providence  in  ropnrd  to 
human  acts,  lliin  jxjsition  is  destructive  of  .sin  in  t!ie 
theological  stilsc,  ils  Clod  and  Ilia  law,  rewiinl  and 
punishment,  arr  done  aw.ay  with.  Thow  wlio  admit 
the  existence  of  God,  Uis  law,  human  liberty  and 
reiponsibihty,  and  still  contend  for  a  diftinetioa  bo> 
%  tiftm  ifhlkffTphif^l  th^ifknioal  tnij  wiwintf in  tiirt 
D  the  pvennt  older  of  God'e  iMOvideDee  titete  are 
morally  bad  acts,  which,  while  violating  the  onlor  of 
rea.Hon,  are  not  ofIen.«iive  to  God,  and  tlu-y  hxs<'  their 
contfTUion  on  thus  that  the  Hinncr  can  be  ignorant  of 
the  existence  of  God,  or  not  actually  think  of  Ilitn  and 
His  law  when  he  acts.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  oonaideration  of  Him,  it  ia  impo8t*ible  to 
offend  Hfan.  Thia  doetriao  wm  censured  as  »caiida- 
lous,  temorariouB,  and  eKroneooa  by  Alexander  VIII 
(24  Aug.,  1690)  m  hla  eondemnatkm  of  the  following 
proposition:  "Philosophical  or  moral  sin  is  a  human 
act  not  in  agreement  with  rational  nature  and  right 
reason,  t hf< ^logical  and  mortal  ain  ia  a  free  traru*gres- 
sion  of  the  Divine  law.  However  grievous  it  may  be. 
philosophieal  sin  in  one  who  is  cither  igDOrant  of  God 
or  does  not  actually  think  of  God,  ia  indeed  a  grieroua 
tin,  but  not  an  offense  to  God,  nor  a  mortal  ain  dia- 
aohring  friendriiip  irith  God,  nor  wofti^  of  atamal 
punishment"  (Denxinger-Bannwart,  1200). 

This  proposition  Ls  condemned  ber.au.ie  it  does  not 
distinguish  belwwn  vincible  and  invincible  igno- 
rance, .and  further  supposes  iii\  iii<  il)lo  ignorance  of 
God  to  be  sufficiently  conuuon,  instead  of  only  meta- 
plqraieally  possible,  and  becaun  ia  the  present  dis- 
pensation of  God's  providence  we  are  clearly  tau||^t 
in  Scripture  that  God  will  punish  all  evil  coming  frmn 
the  free  will  of  man  (Rom.,  ii,  5-11).  There  is  no 
morally  bad  act  that  does  not  include  a  transgression 
of  Divine  law.  Vnm  the  fact  that  .an  action  is  con- 
ceive*! of  fw  morally  evil  it  is  conceived  of  as  pn>- 
bibited.  A  pn)hibition  is  uninteiliuihle  without  the 
notion  of  some  one  prohibitinc.  The  one  pn)hibiting 
in  this  case  and  binding  tha  oonaeieiioa  of  man  can  be 
onlr  God,  Who  alonniiatBOmr  over  man's  freewill 
and  aeliODB,  ao  that  fnm  m  faet  l^t  any  act  is  per- 
eeived  to  he  morally  bad  and  prohibited  by  conscience. 
God  and  His  law  arc  perceived  at  least  confusedly,  and 
a  wilful  transgreasion  of  the  dictate  of  conscience  is 

i>eo««aril)r  alio  »  traoafreanon  of  God'a  lavr.  Car> 


dinal  de  Lugo  (De  incamat.,  disp.  5,  lect.  3)  admits 
the  pOBsibiUty  of  philoeophical  sm  in  those  who  are 
Ineiupably  ignorant  of  God,  but  he  boldi  that  it  does 
BOl  actually  ooenr.  baeauaa  ia  tht  pnMBi  onlHr  o( 
CKmPb  provideoee  were  eaanot  be  hivfaelble  igno* 

ranreoTGod  and  ITi.s  law.  Tliin  teaching  does  not 
nect warily  fall  under  the  comleiimution  of  Alexander 
VIII,  but  it  is  eonmionly  rejectcii  by  theologian.-^  for 
the  reason  that  a  dictate  of  conscience  neoeasariiy  in- 
volvcs  a  knoiriadiB  of  the  Dildae  bar  at  a  pdaflftiw  of 
morality. 

Conditiotu  of  Mortai  8ku  KnmdedM,  Free  Witt, 
Grave  Matter . — Contrary  to  the  teaehinK  of  Baiua 
(prop.  46,  Denringcr-Bannwart,  1046)  and  the  Re- 
formers, a  sin  must  be  a  \-oluntarj'  act.  Those  ac- 
tions alone  arc  proi)erly  cLilIcd  human  or  moral  actions 
which  proceed  from  tlic  liuninn  will  deliberately  acting 
with  Imowledge  of  the  end  for  which  it  acts.  Man 
differs  ham.  aU  irrational  creatures  in  thia  precisely 
tliat  he  is  master  of  his  actiona  by  virtue  of  his  reason 
and  f^  will  (I-n,  Q.  i,  a.  1).  Binee  ain  ia  a  himaan 
art  wanting  in  due  rectitude,  it  must  havC|.  in  ao  far  aa 
it  ia  a  human  act,  the  essential  oonstiiuents  of  a 
human  act.  The  intellect  must  perceive  and  judge 
of  the  morality  of  the  act,  and  tiie  will  must  fn^'ly 
elect.  lor  a  deliberate  mortal  sin  there  must  be  full 
advertence  on  the  part  of  the  intellect  and  full  con- 
sent on  the  part  of  the  wiU  in  a  gmva  mattar.  An 
involuntagr  trawMMiifiin  of  tiia  hnr  ercn  in  a  gnve 
matter  ia  not  a  formal  bat  a  material  ain.  The 
gravity  of  the  matter  i.s  judged  from  the  teaching  of 
Scripture,  the  definitions  of  councils  and  popes,  and 
also  from  reiu>«on.  Those  sins  are  judged  to  be  mortal 
which  contain  in  themselves  some  grave  disorder  in 
regard  to  Go<l,  our  neighbour,  ourselves,  or  society. 
Some  sins  admit  of  no  lightness  of  matter,  as  for  ex- 
aaqile,  blaspheaqrt  hatred  of  God:  they  arc  always 
mortal  (ex  lota  fMMra  auo),  nakaa  rendered  venial  by 
want  of  fall  advertenee  on  flw  ptart  of  tiie  intdleet  or 
full  consent  on  the  part  of  the  will.  Other  sins  admit 
lightness  of  m.attcr:  they  are  grave  sins  (ex  {lemro  suo) 
in  much  as  their  matter  in  itsrlf  i.s  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  grave  sin  without  the  addition  of  any  other 
matter,  but  is  of  such  a  nature  that  in  a  given  case, 
owing  to  its  smallness,  the  sin  nuiy  be  venial,  c.  g. 
theft. 

ImpnUabiliti(.—Tbat  the  aet  of  the  aianer  may  be 

imputed  to  him  it  is  not  neoessary  that  the  ohjeet 

which  tenninatc,'*  and  sjm  rifip.^  his  act  should  be  di- 
rectly willed  as  an  end  or  means.  It  suffices  that  it  be 
willed  indirectly  or  in  its  cause,  i.  e.  if  the  sinner 
foresees,  at  least  confusedly,  that  it  will  follow  fn>ra 
the  act  which  he  freely  perfotma  or  from  his  omission 
of  an  act.  When  the  cause  produces  a  twofold  effect, 
one  of  which  is  directly  willed,  tiie  other  indirectly, 
the  effect  which  foltowa  indireetfar  ia  morally  imput- 
able to  the  nnner  when  these  tnree  oondittons  are 
verified;  first,  the  sinner  must  foresee  at  Icitst  con- 
fujM'dly  the  evil  efTeets  whicli  follow  on  the  cause  he 
places;  iMHMjii.i.  he  must  be  ut)lc  to  refrain  from  placing 
the  cause;  tliird,  he  must  be  under  the  obligation  of 
preventing  the  evil  effect.  Error  and  ignorance  in 
regard  to  the  object  or  dreumatanoes  of  the  aet  to  lie 
placed,  affect  the  judgment  of  the  intdleet  and  ocm^ 

?[uently  the  morality  and  imputability  of  the  act. 
n\'inciblc  ignorance  excuses  entirely  from  sin.  Vin- 
cible ignorance  do<>s  not,  although  it  renders  the  act 
less  free  f.xee  I<iNOK.\NCK).  The  pa.««sion9,  while  they 
disturb  the  judgment  of  the  intellect,  more  directly 
affect  the  will.  Antecedent  passion  increaaea  the  in- 
tensity of  the  act,  the  object  is  more  intaoBoly  deHTod, 
aMwuih  laoi  f ndy,  and  the  diotmbanea  aaoaad  by 
the  paeafona  may  m  ao  great  aa  to  render  a  f^  judg- 
ment impossible,  the  agent  being  for  the  moment 
beside  himself  (l  -II,  Q.  vi,  a.  7,  a<l  3um).  Con.se- 
quenf  passion,  wliir-h  arises  from  a  commanil  of  the 
will,  does  not  leeeen  Uberty,  but  is  rather  a  sign  of  aa 
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intense  act  of  volition.  Fear,  vidcnre,  heredity, 
temi>eramcnt  and  pathological  Htatw*.  in  so  far  as  they 
aflri-l  free  volition,  affect  the  malice  and  imputa- 
bihtv  of  sin.  Irom  the  condenmation  of  the  errora 
oC  Baitw  and  JajweniuB  (I>eas.-Baiia^  lOM,  1066^ 
ICM,  1S91-2)  H  Is  dear  that  for  an  actual  penonal  t&n 
A  knowledge  of  the  l.nv  ami  a  piTsonal  vofunlan-  art, 
free  from  coercion  ami  ncfos^ir v,  arc  rcfiuircd.  No 
mortal  sin  i.i  coininittc  d  in  a  .'<tatc  of  invincible  igno- 
rance or  in  a  half-eon.scious  state.  Actual  advert enre 
to  the  sinfulness  of  the  act  ia  not  required,  virtual 
advertence  aufTiccfl.  It  is  not  neoessary  that  the  ex- 
pUdt  intention  to  ofifend  God  and  break  his  law  be 
present,  the  full  and  Cm  oooasBt  of  the  will  to  an  evil 
act  sufnces. 

Mdlicc. — Tlio  (nio  malice  of  mortal  fin  consists  in  a 
conHciou.-i  and  vt)!unt:!ry  tr:in.^er<'s,~'ion  of  the  eternal 
law,  and  imfjlics  a  contempt  of  tin  I  )i  \  inc  will,  a  com- 
plete turning  away  from  Go<l,  our  tru(>  last  end,  and  a 
preferring  of  some  created  thini;  to  which  wc  subject 
oursdves.  It  is  an  offenoe  offered  to  God,  and  an  in- 
jury done  Wm;  not  that  it  effects  any  change  in  Ood, 
who  is  inunutable  by  nature,  but  that  the  sinner  by 
his  act  deprives  God  of  the  reverence  and  honor  due 
Him:  it  in  not  any  lack  of  malice  on  the  sinner's  part., 
but  God's  immutability  that  prevents  Him  fronj 
Bufifering.  As  an  offence  offered  to  Go<i  mortal  sin  is 
in  a  way  infinite  in  it^  malice,  since  it  is  liirocted 
against  an  infinite  being,  and  the  gravity  of  the 
offenoe  is  measured  by  die  dimity  of  the  one  offended 
flSt.Thotnas.  III.Q.  I,  a.  2,  adSum).  As  an  act  sin  ia 
nnitf,  the  will  of  man  not  being  capable  of  infinite 
Uialirc.  .sm  js  an  ofTence  agikin.st  C'hrist  Who  has 
re<leeine<l  man  (Phil.,  iii,  18);  against  the  Holy  Cljost 
Who  sanctifies  us  (Heb.,  x,  29),  an  injurj*  to  man 
himself,  causing  the  spiritual  death  of  the  soul,  and 
making  man  the  servant  of  the  ilevii.  The  first  and 
primarj"  malice  of  sm  is  derived  frmn  the  object  to 
which  ihe  will  inordinately  tends,  and  from  the  ob- 
ject oonsidered  morally,  not  physically.  The  end  for 
which  the  sinner  acts  and  the  circumstances  which 
surround  the  act  are  also  di  fermininR  factors  of  its 
morality.  .\n  act  which,  olijirturlv  iimsidered.  i.H 
morally  inditTcrent,  may  he  reiidi  n<l  amni  or  evil  by 
eircumstance>,  or  by  the  intention  of  the  sinner.  An 
•et  that  is  gooil  objectiveljr  may  be  rendered  bad,  or  a 
new  species  of  good  or  evil  may  bo  added,  or  a  new 
d^ree.  Circumstances  can  chimge  the  character  of  a 
ein  to  such  a  degree  that  it  becomes  specifically  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is  objectively  considered;  or  they 
may  merely  agiir^'vate  the  sin  while  not  chantrinR  its 
Sjpeeific  diar.icter;  or  tliev  may  less<^n  its  nr:i\it\'. 
'That  they  may  excrcLse  this  determining  inlluencc 
two  tibials  mn  tMmmry:  they  must  contam  in  them* 
•thw  aone  good  or  eviL  and  must  be  apprehended,  at 
least  oonftisedly,  in  thefr  moral  aspect.  The  external 
act,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  execution  of  a  voluntar>' 
efficacious  internal  m-t,  does  not,  according  to  the 
common  Thtmiistic  opinion,  .odd  anjT  esssotial  good- 
ness or  malice  to  the  internal  sin. 

(»rflt(7i/.— While  ever)'  mortal  sin  averts  us  from 
out  true  last  end,  all  mortal  sins  are  not  equally 
grave,  as  Ls  clear  frc»n  Scrii>ture  (John,  m,  11; 
Matt.,  JO. 22jLuke(  vi)|  and  also  from  reason, 
are  epecmcaUy  distmgutshed  by  their  objects,  whidi 
do  not  all  equally  avert  man  from  his  last  end.  Then 
again,  dnoe  sin  is  not  a  pure  privation,  hut  a  na.xed 
one,  all  sins  do  not  equally  destrny  the  order  of  re;i.son 
Spiritual  sins,  other  things  being  equal,  are  graver 
than  carnal  sins  (St.  Thomas,  ''De  malo",  Q.  fi, 
a.  9;  I-II,  Q.  Izziii,  a.  5) 

Specif,  and  numeric  di.-^lindmn  of  Sin. — Sins  are 
•distmguisbed  qiecifically  bv  their  lonnaUy  divene 
objects;  or  from  their  oppontioa  to  different  virtues, 

or  to  ninr  different  precepts  of  the  same  virtue. 
Sins  tliat  are  specihcally  distinct  are  also  numerically 

MmI.  9i»  within  the  same  qwdea  ar?  d«tio- 
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guifihed  numerically  according  to  the  number  of  com- 
plete acts  of  the  will  in  regard  to  total  objects.  A 
total  object  is  one  which,  either  in  itself  or  by  th* 
intention  of  the  sioner,  fonns  a  complete  l^olv 
and  ia  not  refeixed  to  another  action  as  a  part  of 
the  whole.  When  tfie  completed  acts  of  the  w31 
rcl  de  to  the  same  object  there  !ire  aa  dOB 
.i-s  rill  re  are  morally  interruiJted  acts. 

Siihjfct  cause.'i  <>(  S\u. — Since  sin  is  a  voluntary'  act 
lacking  in  dtie  rectitu<le,  sin  is  found,  fss  in  a  subject, 
princj|)ally  in  the  will.  But,  since  not  only  acta 
eUcited  by  the  will  are  voluntary,  but  also  thoaa 
that  arc  elicited  by  other  faculties  at  the  command 
of  the  will,  sin  may  be  found  in  these  facultiee  in 
so  far  as  they  are  subject  in  their  actions  to  the 
command  of  the  will,  and  are  iiistninients  of  the  Wfl^ 
ami  move  under  its  guidance  (I  II,  Q.  Ixxiv). 

Tlie  external  members  of  the  body  cannot  be 
effe<'tive  principle  of  sin  (I-II,  Q.  bodv,  a.  2  ad  Sum). 
They  are  mere  organs  which  are  set  in  activity  by 
the  soul;  they  do  not  initiate  action.  The  appetitive 
powers  on  the  contrary  can  be  effective  principles 
of  sin,  for  they  possess,  through  their  immediate 
conjunction  with  the  will  and  their  subordination 
to  it,  a  certain  though  imperfect  liberty  (1-11,  Q.  Ivi, 
a.  4,  !ul  ;Jum).  The  sensual  ajipetites  have  their 
own  projwr  sensible  ol)ject>»  to  which  they  naturally 
incline,  and  aince  original  sin  has  broken  the  bond 
which  ndd  th«n  in  complete  subjection  to  the  wilL 
thcgr  magr  anteoede  the  will  in  thenr  aetioae  and  tena 
to  their  own  proper  objects  inonlinatdy.  Hence 
iixy  may  be  proximate  principles  of  sin  when  they 
move  inordinately  contran,'  to  the  dictates  of  right  • 
reason. 

It  is  the  right  of  re.'i.son  to  rule  the  lower  facul- 
ties, and  when  the  disturbunce  ari.ses  in  the  sen- 
sual part  the  reason  may  do  one  of  two  thiui: 
it  may  either  oonsent  to  the  sensible  dehetalion 
or  it  msgr  nprns  and  rqeet  it.  If  it  emuNBl^  A«  - 
shi  Is  no  longer  one  of  tite  sensual  part  <)#  man, 
but  of  the  intellect  and  will,  and  consequently, 
if  the  matter  is  grave,  mortal.  If  rejccte<l,  no  sin 
can  h>'  imputed,  i  ln  re  c:.n  he  no  sin  in  the  sensual 
part  of  man  in«l»'|H'ndently  of  the  will.  The  in- 
ordinate motions  of  the  sensual  appetite  which  precede 
the  advertence  of  roaaon,  or  which  are  suffered 
unwillingly,  are  not  even  venial  sina.  The  temp- 
tations of  the  Besh  not  oonaented  to  are  not  sina. 
Concupiscence,  which  remains  after  the  guilt  of 
original  sin  is  n^mitted  in  hapti.sm,  is  not  sinful  sO 
long  as  cou-sent  is  not  giv<  n  to  it  (C'oun.  of  Trent., 
sess.  V,  can.  v).  The  sensual  ap}»etite  of  it.nelf 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  mortal  sin,  for  the  reason 
that  it  can  neither  grasp  the  notion  of  God  an 
ultunate  end,  nor  avert  us  from  Him,  without  which 
ave»aion  tiieve  cannot  be  miortal  sin.  The  superior 
reason,  whose  office  it  is  to  occupy  itself  with  Divine 
things,  may  be  the  projomate  principle  of  sin  both 
in  n'K.ird  to  its  own  proper  act,  to  know  trifh.  and 
as  it  i-s  directive  of  the  inferior  faculties:  in  regard 
to  its  own  pn>per  act,  in  so  far  .as  it  voluntarily 
neglects  to  know  what  it  can  and  ought  to  know; 
in  regard  to  the  act  by  which  it  directs  the  inferior 
.  fiMulties.  to  the  extent  that  it  commands  inordinate 
''aeto  orMlv  to  lepras  them  (I-II,  Q.  bodv,  a.  7, 
ad  2um). 

The  will  never  consents  to  a  sin  that  is  not  at  the 
same  time  a  sin  of  the  sui)erior  re.a.sf>n  JW  <lirecting 
badly,  by  either  actuallv  <l<'hherat  ing  and  commanding 
the  con.sent,  or  by  failing  to  deliherate  and  impede 
the  consent  of  the  will  when  it  could  and  should  do 
SO.  Hie  superior  isaaon  is  the  ultimate  judge  of  hu- 
man acts  and  baa  an  obligatiion  of  deliberating  and 
deriding  whetiier  the  act  to  be  petfoi'med  b  according 
to  the  law  of  Gofl.  Venial  sin  may  also  be  found 
in  the  superior  reason  when  it  deliberately  ctmsenta 
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Causfs  of  Sin.— rnrlcr  this  hfiad,  it  li  needful 
to  (ii.stiiipii.sh  b«'lwi!<?ii  the  efficient  caOflC,  i.e.  the 
agent  |)<?rforining  the  sinful  action,  .inrl  those  other 
agencies,  influences  or  circumstances,  which  incite 
to  sin  and  consequently  involve  a  daneer,  more  or 
leas  grave,  for  one  who  i.>^  expoaed  to  tfiem.  These 
inciting  eMiaes  are  explained  in  qiecial  articles  on 
OocABiom  or  Sin  and  Temftation.  Here  we  have 
to  connder  only  the  efficient  cause  or  causes  of  sin. 
Thi-!  ir.  intcritir  and  exterior.  The  complete  and 
miHii  icut  i  :itj.s<'  of  ain  is  the  will,  which  is  rpRulatod 
in  its  ;iftinn.M  hv  the  reanon,  and  aciai  upon  hy  the 
aeusitive  appetites.  The  principal  interior  cauM<^  uf 
dn  are  ignonnee^  infirmity  or  paaBioii|  and  malice. 
iRnoraoee  on  the  part  of  the  reason,  inBrmity  and 
passion  on  the  part  of  the  sensittTe  appetite,  and 
malice  on  the  part  of  the  will.  A  sin  is  irom  certain 
malice  when  the  will  sins  of  ita  own  accord  and  not 
under  tlu-  inniK  iv  <■  of  if^inrance  or  p!vs.sion. 

Tho  ••xterior  criuscH  of  .sin  are  tho  devil  and  man, 
who  move  to  sin  h>y  nK>.ans  of  suKRostion,  pt-rsuiusion, 
temptation,  and  had  example.  Go<l  is  not  the  cause 
of  sm  (Counc.  of  Trent.,  sess.  VI,  can.  vi,  in  Denz.- 
BanOnSU).  He  direct*  aU  thiofla  to  Himself  and  is 
tt»  era  of  an  His  aetioin,  and  oouk!  not  be  the  eanae 
of  evil  without  fvlf-contradiction.  Of  whatever 
entity  then'  i.s  in  sin  lus  an  action,  He  is  the  causM?. 
The  evil  will  is  tho  cause  of  tho  disonlor  (I  II,  Q. 
lx.Tix,  a.  2).  One  ain  may  be  the  cause  of  another 
inasmuch  as  one  sin  may  be  ordained  to  another  t\s 
an  end.  The  seven  capital  sins,  so  ralle<i,  may  be 
OOnaidCTed  as  the  source  from  which  other  sins 
proceed.  They  an  atnftil  awpwiiiitirw  which  reveal 
themselves  in  particular  mnu  aets.  Original  sin 
bv  reason  of  its  dire  effects  is  the  cause  and  source 
of  sin  in  so  far  as  by  rcjiJion  of  it  our  natures  are  left 
wounded  -.md  incUned  to  evil.  Ipiorancc,  infirmity, 
malice,  and  ooncupliicence  are  the  consequences  of 
orinnal  sin. 

Sjjfeda  of  Sin. — ^The  fint  effect  of  mortal  sin  in  man 
b  to  avert  him  from  Ua  true  la^t  end,  and  depriro 
his  soul  of  sanctifving  grace.  The  sinful  act  pMM^ 
and  the  sinner  is  left  in  a  state  of  habitual  avenlou 

from  God.  The  sinful  state  is  voluntary-  and  imput- 
able to  the  sinner.  b«>cause  it  neces-Hiirily  fullow.s  f^rom 
the  act  of  sin  he  freely  phwcd,  and  it  n-ujains  until 
■atiafaction  is  made  Csee  Penance).  This  state  of 
ifn  is  ceiled  hy  theoloi^ant  habitual  sin,  not  in  the 
HBM  that  hwWtwM  dn  jmpliw  a  vicious  habit,  but 
in  the  Moae  that  H  *  ■^'^  ^  aversion  from 

God  depending  on  the  wecoding  actual  lun,  con- 
sequently  \'olunt&ry  and  imputable.  This  state 
of  aversion  carries  with  it  ne(  e.s.s:irily  in  the  present 
order  of  God's  providence  the  jirivation  of  grace 
and  charity  by  means  of  which  man  is  ordered  to 
his  supernatural  end.  The  privation  of  grace  is  the 
*'macula  neccati"  (St.  ThouKus  I-II.  Q.  hxzvi), 
the  stain  of  sin  spoken  of  in  Scripture  (Jos.,  xni.  17; 
IsaiaR,  iv,  4;  1  Cor.,  vi,  11).  It  is  not  anything 
pwitive,  a  quality  or  disposition,  an  obligation  to 
bufTfcr,  an  extriusiV  denomination  coming  from  sin, 
but  i.*'  solely  the  privation  of  sanctifving  grace. 
There  is  not  a  real  but  only  a  roneeptuat  distinction 
between  habitual  sin  (rra^w  cnljxr)  and  tlie  sfain  of 
flln  {maeuUi  peccati).  One  and  the  same  privation 
considered  as  destroying  the  due  order  of  man  to 
God  is  haiiitual  sin,  cooBtderad  as  (iepriviag  the 
aool  of  the  beauty  of  graee  is  the  stain  or  "macula" 
ai  sin. 

The  second  efloct  of  sin  is  to  entail  tho  penalty  of 
undergoing  suffering  {mitus  /w^t).  Sin  {riatus 
culpa)  ia  the  cause  of  this  obligation  {reatun  pcrncr). 
The  suffering  may  be  inflicted  in  this  life  through  the 
medium  of  medicinal  punishments,  calamities,  sick- 
Msi,  temporal  cnrili^  wiiidi  toMl  to  witbdnnr  from 


•in;  or  it  mnr  be  inflicted  in  the  life  to  eome  bgr  the 

Jostice  of  Ood  as  vinAdxve  punishment.  The 

punishment-s  of  tlic  future  life  are  proportioned 
to  the  .sin  cumiiiit t.il,  ;ind  it  is  the  ohliRation  of 
uiiiirr^:oiiij;  this  punir<luneiii  for  uriri'|trtiti' 1  sin  that 
is  signitie<i  hy  the  "nnitus  p<i  iui'"  of  the  thrHjloajans. 
The  penalty  to  be  unden?one  in  the  future  life  is 
divided  into  the  pain  of  loss  {pcena  damni)  and  the 

Siin  of  sense  {pcena  wtmu).  Tho  pain  of  loss  is 
e  privation  of  the  beatific  vision  of  God  in  punish- 
ment of  turning  away  from  Him.  The  pain  of  sense 
is  suffering  in  punishment  of  the  conversion  to  some 
created  thing  m  plare  of  (lod.  'I'Iuh  two-fold  pain 
in  punishment  of  mortal  sin  is  eternal  (I  Cor.,  vi,  9; 
Matt.,  XXV,  41;  Marie,  ix,  45).  One  mortal  sin 
suffices  to  incur  punisnmHit.  (See  Hell.)  Other 
effects  of  sins  an:  renone  of  conscience  (Wisdoot 
y,  3-13);  an  inelbation  towards  evil,  as  habits  ate 
formed  by  a  repetition  of  similar  acts;  a  darkening 
of  the  intelligence,  a  hardening  of  the  will  (Mat  t.,  xiii, 
14-15;  Rom  ,  \i,  Kj;  :k  general  vitiating  of  '  iture, 
which  <loes  not  however  totally  destroy  the  bubbtance 
and  faeuItieH  of  the  soul  but  nMSSly  WeakSflSi  tiw 
right  exercise  of  ite  faculties. 

IV.  Vbmul  Sin.— Venial  sin  is  essentially  differ* 
ent  from  mortal  sin.  It  doss  not  avert  us  from 
our  trae  last  end,  it  does  not  destroy  eharity,  the 
prineiple  of  union  with  God,  nor  deprive  the  soul 
of  sanctifying  K'''»<'''>  i^'id  it  Ls  intrin.'^ii  ally  renar.ablo. 
It  is  called  venial  7)reeisely  hoeauKe,  eonsiiler(H|  in 
its  own  proper  nature,  it  is  pardonable;  in  itself 
meriting,  not  eternal,  but  temporal  punishment. 
It  is  distinguished  fnim  mortal  sin  on  the  part  of 
the  disorder.  By  mortiU  sin  man  \a  entirely  averted 
from  God,  his  true  last  end,  and,  at  ieoet  implicitly, 
he  places  his  last  end  in  some  created  thing.  By 
venial  sin  he  is  not  averted  from  God,  neither  does 
he  jflace  his  la-st  end  in  ereatures.  He  remains 
united  with  ( lo-l  by  charity,  but  dot-s  not  tend  towards 
Him  as  he  ought.  The  true  nature  of  ein  as  it  is 
contrary  to  the  eternal  law,  repugnant  namely  to 
the  primary  end  of  the  laW|  is  found  only  in  mortal 
•b.  Venial  sin  is  only  in  an  inqierfect  way  contrary 
to  the  law,  since  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  primary 
end  of  the  law,  nor  does  it  avert  man  from  the  end 
intended  by  the  law  fSt.  Thomas,  I-II,  Q  Ixxxviii, 
a.  1;  and  Cajetan,  I-II,  Q.  Ixxxviii,  a.  1,  lor  tiie  .sen.se 
of  tlie  jirntir  lit]im  .and  ctinlra  lajun  of  .'"if.  Tliomiis). 

Drjhiitioii. — Since  a  voluntary  act  and  its  dLsonler 
are  of  the  essence  of  sin,  venial  sin  as  it  is  a  voluiUar}' 
act  may  be  defined  as  a  thought,  word,  or  deed  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  Goo.  It  retards  man  hi 
the  attainment  of  his  last  end  while  not  averting 
him  from  it.  Its  discmler  consists  either  in  the  not 
fully  deliberate  ehocxsing  of  some  object  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  (Jod,  or  in  the  deliberate  adhenion 
to  sorne  created  object  not  as  an  ultimate  end  but 
as  a  medium,  which  object  does  not  avert  the  sinner 
from  God,  but  is  not,  however,  referable  to  Him 
as  an  end.  Man  cannot  be  averted  from  God 
except  by  dehberately  placing  his  last  end  in  some 
created  thing,  and  in  venial  sin  he  <Ioea  not  adhere 
to  any  temporal  good,  enjoying  it  as  a  hust  end,  bvit  as 
a  ni'  iiium  referrinji  it  to  ( !o<l  not  actually  but  habit- 
ually iiKi-smuch  JUS  he  himself  is  ordered  to  Gofl  by 
charity.  "Illc  qui  peccat  venialiler,  inhsret  bono 
temporali  non  ut  fniens,  quia  nou  constituit  in  eo 
finem,  scd  ut  utens,  refuens  in  Deum  non  actu  sed 
habitu"  d-II,  Q.  Ixxxviii,  a.  1,  ad  3).  For  a  mortal 
sin.  some  ereated  good  most  be  adhered  to  as  a  Isst 
eml  at  least  implicitly.  Tliis  adherence  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  a  semi-<leliberale  act.  Hv  adhering 
to  an  ol)ject  that  is  at  variance  with  the  faw  of  CJod 
and  yet  not  destructive  of  the  primar>'  end  of  the 
Divine  law,  a  true  opposition  is  not  set  up  between 
God  and  that  objeet.  The  creat 
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.  ^  of  ehooaing  between  God  and  creature 
u  tthiiBftte  endB  tluK  are  opmised,  but  is  in  such  a 

contlition  of  mind  that  if  tlie  object  to  which  ho 
adheres  were  prohibiten!  as  rotitrarv*  to  his  true  last  oixl 
he  would  not  adhere  t»)  it.  bul  udhIi!  jinfcr  to  keep 
friendship  witli  (lod.  An  example  may  be  had  in 
human  friendahip.  A  friend  will  refrain  from  doing 
anything  that  of  itaelf  will  tend  directly  to  dissolve 
friendship  while  allowing  himself  at  tunn  to  do  what 
is  displeasing  to  hii  fhendi  witlioiit  dMtoojjring 
fiiendahin. 

The  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sin 
is  set  forth  in  Scripture.  From  St.  John  (I  John. 
V,  16-17)  it  is  clear  there  are  some  sins  "unto  death 
and  some  sins  not  "unto  death",  i.  e.  mortal  and 
venial.  The  classic  text  for  the  distinction  of  mortal 
iad  venial  tin  is  that  of  St.  Paul  (I  Gor^  iiL 
when  he  explains  in  detafl  the  dimnetk»  between 
mortal  and  venial  sin.  "For  other  foundation  no 
man  can  lay,  but  that  which  m  laitl;  which  is  Christ 
Jesu.s.  \')\v  if  any  man  l)iiilil  upon  this  foimdation 
golii,  silver,  precious  stones,  wmxl,  hay,  atubble: 
ever\'  man's  work  shall  be  manifest;  for  the  day  of 
the  Lord  shall  declare  it:  because  it  shall  be  revved 
in  fire;  and  the  fire  ihMl  try  everv  man's  work,  of 
what  Mtt  it  is.  If  my  man's  woik  ahide^  which  he 
hkth  built  thereupon,  he  riiall  reerfw  m  reward.  V 
any  man's  work  bum,  he  shall  suffer  loss;  but  he 
himself  shall  be  savetl,  yet  so  as  by  fire."  By  wood, 
hay,  and  stubble  arc  signified  venial  sins  (St. 
Thomas,  I-II,  Q.  Ixxxiv.  a.  2^  which,  built  on  the 
foundation  of  a  livinK  faith  in  Christ,  do  not  destroy 
eharity,  and  from  tlieir  very  nature  do  not  merit 
«temal  but  temporal  punishment.  "Just  aflP', 
says  St.  Thorns*,  (wood,  h«]r,  and  atubble)  "am 
gathered  together  m  ft  hooae  and  do  not  pertain  to 
the  sufcmtance  of  the  aififiae,  so  aho  venial  Hin.<^  are 
multiplied  in  man,  the  8|Mritual  edifice  remaining, 
and  for  these  he  suffers  either  the  tire  of  t(  in[>oral 
tribulations  in  this  life,  or  of  purgatory  after  this 
Uf(>  and  MvarthahM  tAMm  eternal  aalvation." 
(ibid.) 

The  suitablenen  the  division  into  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble  ia  explained  by  St.  Thomas  (iv,  diet. 
21,  Q.  i,  a.  2).   some  venial  sins  are  graver  than 

others  and  les.s  pardonable,  and  this  aifTcrencc  is 
well  sigiiitied  by  tlie  dilTiTcnce  in  the  inflammabil- 
ity of  wo'kI,  hay,  and  stubble.  That  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sins  is  of  faith 
(CkNinc.  of  Trent,  sess.  VI,  o.  xi  and  canons  23-25; 
aaaa.  XTV,  de  poenit.,  c.  v).  This  distinction  ia 
conunonly  rejected  by  aO  heretics  aneient  and 
modem.  In  the  fourth  century  Jovinian  assorted 
that  all  sins  are  equal  in  guilt  and  deserving  of  the 
same  punishment  (St.  Aug.,  "Ep.  167",  ii,  n.  4); 
Pelagius  (q.  v.),  that  cver>'  8in  deprives  man  of 
justice  ami  then-fore  is  mortal;  Wydif,  that  there  is 
no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  differentiating  mortal 
from  venial  sin,  and  that  the  gravity  of  sm  dcneiuls 
not  on  the  quality  of  the  aotion  but  on  the  decrea 
of  predestination  or  reprobation  so  Hiat  tfie  worst 
erime  of  tlia  piedeetined  is  infinitely  less  than  the 
sfii^teBt  fault  of  the  reprobate:  Huh,  tliat  all  the 
actions  of  the  vicious  are  mortal  sins,  whilr  all  the 
acts  of  the  good  are  virtuous  (Denz.-Bann.,  642); 
Luther,  that  all  sins  of  unbelievers  are  mortal  and 
all  sins  of  the  regenerate,  with  the  exception  of 
infldtf^,  are  venid;  Calvin,  like  Wyclif,  bases  the 
<Bflennoe  batwaen  mortal  atn  and  venial  sin  on 
predestination,  bat  adds  tliat  a  rin  is  venial  berause 
of  the  faith  of  the  sinner.  Tlie  twentieth  among 
the  condemne<i  propositions  of  Baius  reails:  "There 
is  no  sin  venial  in  its  nature,  but  every  sin  merits 
eternal  punishment "  (T><'uz.-Bann.,  1020).  Hirscher 
in  more  recent  times  t.aught  that  all  sins  which  are 
foUy  ddiherata  are  mortal,  thus  deoymg  Um  dia- 
"  "  ifltainsbjraaaaBortlwirdfalMlamM 
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the  distinction  rest  on  the  imperfaakiMi  of  dia  aat 

(Kleiitgpn,  2nd  ed.,  11,  284,  etc.). 

)f<ilicr  ofVrnialSin. — The  difference  in  the  malice  of 
mortal  and  venial  sin  consists  in  this:  that  mortal  bin  is 
contrary  to  the  primar>'  end  of  the  eternal  law,  that  it 
attacks  the  very  substance  of  the  law  which  commands 
Hbat  no  oaated  thing  should  be  preferred  to  God  as 
an  end,  or  aqualled  to  Him,  whib  venial  sin  ia  moij 
at  varianoe  with  the  law,  not  in  eontnuy  oppoahion 
to  it,  not  attacking  its  substance.  The  suostance 
of  the  law  remaining,  its  perfect  accomplishment  is 
prevented  by  venial  sm. 

Con</i7io««.— Venial  sin  is  committcil  wlien  (he 
matter  of  the  sin  is  light,  even  tliougli  the  advertence 
of  the  intellect  and  consent  of  the  will  are  full  and 
deliberate,  and  when,  even  though  the  matter  of 
tlM  ain  be  t/mn,  Umm  ia  not  full  advartenoa  en  the 
part  of  the  hrteBaet  and  fuO  eooaent  on  the  pert 
of  the  will.  A  precept  obliges  tub  gravi  when  it  has 
for  ita  object  an  important  end  to  be  attained,  and 
its  transgression  is  prohibited  under  i)enalty  of 
losing  CkkI's  friendship.  A  precept  obliges  sub  Icfi 
when  it  ia  not  so  directly  imposed. 

EIkU. — Venial  sin  does  not  deprive  the  soul  of 
«mrafyingpafle,ordindnUiit.  It  does  not  produoa 

n  aionila,  er  alaiiL  m  doaa  mottal  an,  but  it  *  

the  hntre  of  vhtne — **la  anima  dopiaK  «at 
unus  quiden  habilu.ali.s,  ex  gratia  sanctttaautl^ 
actuahs  ex  actibus  virtutum,  jumvero  peoeatom 
veniale  impedit  quidem  fulgorem  qui  ex  actibus 
virtutum  oritur,  non  autem  habitualem  nitorem. 
quia  non  exduoit  nee  minuit  habitum  charitatis'* 
(I-II,  9-  bondJtj  a-  1)-  Frequent  and  deliberate 
venial  sin  lessens  the  fervour  ot  charity,  disposes  to 
mortal  ain  (I-II,  Q.  Ixxxviii,  n.  3),  and  hindera  the 
reception  of  graces  CSod  would  otherwise  gtve.  It 
displeases  God  (Apoc.,  ii,  4-5)  and  obliges  the  sinner 
to  temporal  punishment  either  in  this  life  or  in 
Purgatorj*.  We  cannot  avoid  all  m mil  sin  in  this 
life.  "Although  the  most  just  and  holy  occasion- 
ally during  this  life  fall  into  some  slight  and  daily 
aina,  known  as  venial,  they  cease  not  on  that  account 
to  be  just"  (Counc.  of  iWt,  sess.  VI,  c.  xi).  And 
eanon  xxiii  says:  "If  any  one  declare  that  a  man 
once  justified  cannot  sin  again,  or  that  he  can  avoid 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  every  sin,  even  venial,  let  him 
be  anathema",  but  aceonling  to  the  common  opinion 
we  can  avoid  .all  such  a.s  are  fully  deliberate.  \'enial 
sin  may  coexist  with  mortal  sin  in  those  who  are 
evorted  from  God  by  mortal  sin.  This  fact  does 
not  ehaoae  its  nature  or  intrinsic  reparability,  and 
the  ftust  tfcat  it  is  not  coexistent  with  chanty  is  not 
the  result  (k  venial  sin,  but  of  mortal  sin.  It  ia 
per  aeeideru,  for  an  extrinsic  reason,  that  venial  nn 
m  this  ea.se  i.s  irre]):irable,  and  is  puni.shod  in  hell. 
That  venial  sin  may  appear  in  its  true  nature  as 
essentially  difrerenl  from  mortal  sin  it  is  considered 
a-s  deJacio  coexisting  with  charity  (I  Cor.,  iii,  tt-15). 
yearn  rins  do  not  need  tte  paee  of  abaolntloa. 
Thaor  ean  be  remitted  by  prayer,  oontrition,  fervent 
eomraunion,  and  other  pious  worlca.  Neverthehm 
it  is  laudable  to  confess  them  (Denn.-Bann.,  15S9). 

V.  Pekmission  or  Sin  and  Remedies, — Since  it  m 
of  faith  that  (litd  is  oniniiiotent ,  onmiscient,  and 
all  gfxxi  it  is  didicuit  to  account  for  sin  in  His  creation. 
The  existence  of  evil  is  the  underlying  problem  in 
all  theology.  Various  explanations  to  account  for 
its  existence  have  been  offered,  differing  according 
to  the  philaaophioal  pcincqtlea  and  reUgioua  tenet* 
of  tfieir  authors.  Oatholie  explanation  muat 
t.ake  into  accmint  the  defined  truths  of  the  omnipo- 
tence, omniscience,  and  goodness  of  God;  free  will 
on  tlie  part  of  man:  and  the  fact  that  suffering  is 
the  penalty  of  sin.  Of  metaphysical  evil,  the  negation 
of  a  greater  good,  God  is  tne  cause  inasmuch  as  he 
haa  created  bemsi  with  limited  forma.  Of  j^ygoal. 
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evil,  considered  as  it  proceeds  from  God  and  in  inflicted 
in  punwhraciit  of  sin  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of 
Divine  justice,  ia  good,  compenaating for  the  violation 
of  order  by  am.  It  II  mif  in  the  Mibjwk  affMtad 
fagr  il  that  It  k  «vfl. 

Of  moral  evil  fmaliMi  eidpa)  God  »  not  the  cauaa 
(Coimc.  of  Trent,  seas.  VI,  can.  vi),  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  Sin  is  a  violation  of  order,  and  God 
ordera  all  things  to  Himself,  aa  an  \iltimatc  end, 
conaequently  He  cannot  l>e  the  direct  caune  of  sin. 
Cfod's  withilrawal  of  Rrace  which  would  prevent  the 
ma  does  not  make  Him  the  indirect  cause  of  sin  in- 
Mmuch  as  this  withdrawal  is  affected  according 
to  the  deonai  at  Hie  Divina  mUkm  and  iuitioo 
m  jptmiflliiMnt  of  inevloas  rin.  He  h  under  no 
ObBgation  of  impeding  the  sin,  consequently  it 
cannot  be  imputed  to  Him  aa  a  cause  (I  II,  Q.  Ixxix, 
a.  1).  When  we  read  in  Scripture  and  the  rathers 
that  God  inclines  men  to  sin  tne  sen-nc  is,  either  that 
in  Hia  just  judgment  He  permits  men  to  fall  into 
tin  hy  a  punitive  permission,  exercising  Hia  justice 
in  puniihaMnl  of  ])2i.st  nin;  or  that  He  diriectly  cauees, 
not  Bin,  but  certain  exterkv  woikeijnod  in  thenMolTW^ 
which  are  so  abused  hy  the  evil  wtib  of  mm  that  here 
anfl  now  they  cdmmit  evil;  or  that  He  gives  them 
the  power  of  uccumphnhiii^  their  evil  designs.  Of 
the  physical  act  in  sin  ( lod  in  the  cause  inasmuch 
as  it  is  an  entity  and  good.  Of  the  malice  of  sin 
man's  evil  will  a  the  sufficient  cause.  God  could 
not  be  impeded  in  the  creation  of  man  by  the  fact 
that  He  foresaw  his  fall.  Thia  wmdd  mean  the 
limiting  of  His  omoipoteooe  by  a  creature,  and  would 
be  destructive  <rf  Htm.  He  was  free  to  create  man 
CTcn  though  He  foresaw  hin  fall,  and  He  created 
him,  endowcJ  him  with  free  will,  and  gave  him 
sufficient  meann  of  jjerseverinR  in  good  had  he  so  willed. 
We  inu.^t  sum  up  our  ignorance  of  the  permission 
ol  evil  hy  saying  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine, 
that  God  would  not  have  permitted  evil  had  He  not 
bean  powerfisl  enouf^  to  bring  good  out  of  evil. 
God's  end  in  creating  this  universe  ia  Himself,  not 
the  good  of  man,  and  somehow  or  other  good 
and  evil  ser\'e  His  end*,  and  there  shall  finally  be 
a  restoration  of  violated  order  by  Divine  justice. 
No  sin  shall  be  without  it«  punishment.  The  evil 
men  do  must  be  atoned  for  either  in  thia  world  by 
Dance  (see  Fbnancb)  or  in  the  woild  to  come 
poriytoty  or  hiilt  aeeotding  aa  the  Atthatafauna 
mat  aow,  axM  is  not  repented  of.  is  mortal  or  venial, 
and  meritji  eternal  or  temporal  punishment.  (See 
Evn>.)  God  haj;  j)rovi(ied  a  remedy  for  sin  and 
manifested  HLs  love  and  gcxxlness  m  the  fare  of 
man's  ingratitude  by  th:  Inoaniation  of  Hi.s  Divine 
Son  (aee  I.nc.\rnation) ;  by  the  in.stitutioti  of  His 
Church  to  guide  men  and  interpret  to  them  His  law, 
and  administer  to  them  the  sacraments,  seran 
channels  of  grace,  wfaiohf  riffilfy  and,  fuiuili  an 
adequate  remedy  for  afal  and  a  means  to  mion  wHh 
Co<i  in  heaven,  which  is  the  end  of  Hi-s  law. 

Srnse  nf  Sin. — The  under«tan<iinK  of  sin,  aa  far 
'  a.'<  it  ran  be  uniierHtoo<l  by  our  finite  intelligence, 
serves  to  unite  man  more  closely  to  God.  It  impresses 
him  with  a  Halutary  feivr,  a  fe.ar  of  hia  own  powen, 
r,  if  loft  to  him.sclf,  of  falling  from  n-ace;  with 
daeearftgr  he  lies  under  of  seeking  God's  help 
grace  to  stand  firm  in  the  fear  and  love  of  Goo, 
and  make  progress  in  the  spiritual  life.  Without 
the  arknowlcflKTnent  that  the  jire^^i  nt  moral  Htate 
of  man  is  not  that  in  which  (khI  create<l  him,  that 
bus  powers  svre  weakeiu-.i;  that  he  h;vs  a  sui>ernatural 
end  to  attain,  which  is  impossible  of  attainment 
hy  Im  iim  unaided  efforts,  wnhout  grace  there  lwhl|[ 
ao  proportion  beliraan  the  end  and  the  means; 
that  the  wotid,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  are  hi  reaUty 
active  agenf.s  fighting  agaiast  him  and  leading  him 
to  serve  them  instead  of  God,  ain  cannot  be  under- 


physical  evolution  accountH  for  the  physical  origin 
of  man,  that  science  ktiow^  no  condition  of  man  in 
which  man  exhibited  the  characteristics  of  the  state 
of  origmai  justice,  no  state  of  sinlessness.  The  faO 
of  man  in  thia  hypotheab  ia  in  rsali^  a  rise  to  a 
higher  grade  of  bemg.  "A  fall  it  ml|^t  seem,  just 
as  a  \ncious  m.an  Hometimes  seems  degraded  buoW 
the  beasts,  but  in  promise  and  potency,  a  rise  it 
really  was"  (Sir  O.  Lodge,  "Life  .'ind  ^Lltter",  p.  79). 
This  teachinR  is  destructive  of  the  notion  of  sin  as 
taught  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Sin  i.H  not  a  phase 
of  an  upward  struggle,  it  is  rather  a  deliberate, 
wilful  refusal  to  struggle.  If  there  has  been  no  fall 
faom  a  hi^MT  to  a  lofirar  state,  then  the  teaching  of 
BoiptuTB  m  regard  to  Ttedemption  and  the  neoeesity 
of  a  baptLsmal  regeneration  is  unintelligible.  The 
Catholic  teaching  is  the  one  that  places  sin  in  its 
true  light,  that  justififla  the  oondanoation  of  ain  «• 
find  in  Scripture. 

The  Church  strives  continually  to  impress  her 
children  with  a  sense  of  the  awfulness  of  sin  that  they 
mav  fear  it  and  avoid  it.  We  are  fallen  creatures, 
and  our  spiritual  life  on  earth  is  a  warfarsb  8in  ia 
our  enemy,  and  while  of  our  own  strength  WO  cannot 
avoid  sin,  with  God's  grace  WO  can.  Ifwe  but  place 
no  obstacle  to  the  workings  of  grace  we  can  avoid 
all  deliberate  sin.  If  we  have  the  misfortune  to  sin, 
and  seek  God's  grace  and  pardon  with  a  contrite 
and  humUe  heart,  He  will  not  repel  us.  Sin  has  its 
remedy  in  inwi^^  which  is  given  us  by  God,  through 
the  merits  of  ma  only-bc»otten  Son,  Who  haa  re- 
deemed  us,  restoring  by  Hia  paasion  and  death  the 
order  \'iolated  hy  the  sin  of  our  first  parents,  and  mak- 
ing us  once  again  children  of  God  a:id  heirs  of  heaven. 
Wnere  sin  is  looked  on  as  a  neccs-sarj'  and  un- 
avoidable condition  of  things  human,  where  inability 
to  avoid  sin  is  conceived  as  necessary,  discouragement 
nattnrally  follows.  Where  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  man  hi  a  nMior  atatOk  hia  UH 
by  a  wflfd  ttawgression,  the  effeeta  of  irfudi  fsll 
are  by  Di\nne  decree  tranHmitte<l  to  bin  posterity, 
destroying  the  balance  of  the  human  faculties 
and  ii-.n  inp;  man  inclined  to  evil;  where  the  dogmas 
of  redemption  and  grace  in  reparation  of  sin  arc  kept 
in  mind,  there  is  no  discouragement.  Left  to  our- 
selves we  fidl,  by  keeping  close  to  God  and  continually 
seddng  His  help  we  can  stand  and  stnig^  against 
sin,  and  if  faithful  in  the  battle  we  must  wage  shall 
be  erowned  by  God  in  heaven,  ^ee  OowaonMcn; 
JosnncATioN;  Scandai^) 

DooMATic  WoKU:  Br.  Taoius,  5mmm  I-II,  QQ- 
Inods;  Idkm,  Centra gtnltM.  tr.  Ricxabt,  OfOod  and  Hit  Crmturta 
(London,  1905):  lont,  QimA  ditpmtata:  D*  matoin  Operaomnia 
(Pari%  1875);  Billfart.  />•  vetatii  (Pui»,  1867-72);  Suarbe. 
D*ptcc.  is  Opera  tmnia  (Parin,  1878);  SAiJiANTiCRiiaca,  Dt  p-KC. 
ia  (V*.  tKeoL  (Pjuia.  1877) ;  Gonbt.  Clypnu  tXeol.  Ihom.  (Vaaiee, 
inS);  AmK  Or3K.TwaUB.  Dt  pecc.  in  Cur*.  Ottol.  (Parii,]8Mi^} 
iHff  luM)tl»*ee.(AatWWp,  1098) :  CaUehUmu*  Romantu,  tr.DoM^ 
fAft^CalM-hitmaftk  Council  of  Trmt  ftJublin,  1829):  ScHKnW, 
Handbuchd.  katk.  ftogmatik  (Krut  uri;,  1H73-87);  Wilmllm  AM* 
ScANNEUL,  Manual  of  Catholic  Thtologu.  II  fix>ndon.  190«); 
MaKKINO.  Sin  am  ilt  Conttrjuence*  (N«*w  York.  1904);  SuAiirr. 
PrineipUt  of  Chrittianity  (London,  1904);  Idem,  A'nV.  ilt  Saturt 
and  f'nuM  (LoDdaa,190aj*BlUil*,J>tlM(,KnK  ; ,  r  peTttmalil 
(Rome,  1900);  TajHWISBI'S.  Aruptfe flMt.,  I  (N      V,,rk.  1907). 

C(.  following  on  moral  th^okxry? — LriiMKi'iu.,  Tht'd.  m"rnlit 
(Frribura.  UUij);  GtiPrBRT.  MornL'hri>lii\ji',  I  (l'ml<Tt>orn.  I''!<"'i; 
Masc,  Imt.  mor.  alphontir i  (Kome.  1902);  Noldim,  Summa 
UmL  «Mr.  (Inarfiraek,  IBOS);  Osmcor,  fW.  mar,  ImtL,  I 
(Lonrafai,  1005) ;  SABvrn-BAUBTr,  Campmd.  (JUol.  wtar.  (Rntb- 
bon,  1^06):  fVinnLSn-HBUHER,  l^tory  and  Pratliet  of  the  Con- 
ft>*\onal  (New  York,  1900);  HiJkTEit,  Manual  of  Moral  Theoloou 
(N«w  Yoik.  IBOa):  Koia.  Jf«raft*Mia»te  (fidmL. Fn^^  1910). 


Sinai  Ztyf,  gSnai  and  8ina),  the  mountain 

on  which  the  Mosue  Law  was  given.  Horeb  and 
Sin^  were  thought  synonymous  by  St.  Jerome  ("De 
situ  et  nom.  Hebr.'^,  in  P.  L.,  XXIII,  889)1  W. 
Geseniup  (*3*c  2"in),  and,  more  recentlv,  G.  Ebers 
(p-  .^Sl).  Ewald,  DelitMch.  T  !  l%)bin.stjn,  K  IT 
Palmer,  and  others  think  Uorcii 
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ori^  of  the  name  Sittai  is  disputnl.  It  Bcems  to  be 
an  ttdjwtive  from  "the  deaert"  (Ewald  and 

Ebere)  or  "the  moon-god"  (li.  Schradcr  and  others). 
The  mount  was  ciil!f<l  .Siuiii,  or  "the  mount  of  God" 

yrobably  before  the  time  of  Moses  (Josephus,  "  Antiq. 
ud.",  II,  xii.)  The  name  is  now  given  to  the  tn- 
angular  jicninsula  lying  between  the  dew^rt  of  Southern 
Palestine,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  gtilfs  of  Akabah  and 
Suez,  with  an  area  of  about  10,000  wj.  miles,  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  forty  years'  wandering  of  the 
Isra<>lito8  after  the  ICxodus  from  E)j:>'pt. 

The  principal  tojK)KraphicaI  features  are  two. 
North  of  the  Jabal  et-Tih  (;}20<)  to  3950  feet)  stretches 
an  arid  plateau,  tlie  desert  of  Tih,  marked  by  numer- 
ous Wadis,  notably  Kl-.Arish,  the  "River  of  Egypt", 
which  fonne<i  the  southern  Ixiundary  of  the  Promised 
Land  (Gen.,  xv,  18;  Num.,  xxxiv,  5).  South  of  Jabal 
et-Tih  rises  a  mountainous  mass  of  granite  streaked 
witli  i)ori>hyry,  divicUng  into  throe  principal  groups: 
the  western,  Jabal 
Serbal  (()7oO  f«>t); 
the  central,  Jabal 
Mflsa  (7:iS0  feet), 
Jatml  Catherine 
(SoOO  feet),  and  Ja- 
bal Um  Schomer 
(8470 feet);  the  east- 
em,  Jabal  Thebt 
(7sm  feet)  and  Ja- 
bal Tarfa,  which 
terminates  in  Ras 
Mohammed.  It  is 
among  these  moun- 
tains that  Jewish  and 
Christian  tradition 
places  the  Sinai  of 
the  Bible,  but  the 
precise  location  is 
uncertain.  It  is  Ja- 
bal Mflsa,  according 
to  a  tradition  tract?- 
able  back  to  the 
fourth  centur>',when 
St.  Silvia  of  Aqui- 
taine  was  there.  Jabal  M(isa  is  defended  by 
E.  H.  and  H.  S.  Palmer,  Vigouroux,  LagranKc,  and 
others.  However,  the  <lifTiculty  of  applying  Ex., 
xix,  12,  to  Jabal  ^lOlsa  and  the  inscriptions  found  near 
Jabal  Serbal  have  led  some  to  favour  8«'rbal.  This 
waa  the  opinion  of  St.  Jerome  (P.  L.,  XXllI,  910, 
933)  and  Cosmas  (P.  G.,  LXXXVIII,  217).  and  more 
recently  of  Burkhard  and  Ix:psiu8,  and  it  naa  of  late 
been  very  strongly  defended  by  G.  Ebers,  not  to 
mention  Beke,  Gressmann,  and  others,  who  consider 
the  whole  story  alxMit  Sinai  (Ex.,  xix)  only  a  mythical 
interpretation  of  some  volcanic  emotion.  The  more 
liberal  critics,  while  agreeing  generally  that  the  Jewish 
traditions  repiej«'ntcHl  by  the  "Priest-codex"  and 
"Elohistic  documents"  place  Sinai  among  the  moun- 
tains in  the  south-central  part  of  the  peninsula,  yet 
disagree  as  to  its  location  by  the  older  "Jahvistic" 
trailition  (Ex.,  ii,  15,  16,  21;  xviii,  1,  5).  A.  von  Gall, 
whow  opinion  Welhnusen  thinks  the  best  sustained, 
contentls  that  Meribar  (D.  V.  Temptation. — Ex., 
x\'ii,  7)  IS  identical  with  Ca<l<'s  (Num.,  xxxiii,  36; 
xxvii,  14),  that  the  Israelites  never  went  so  far  south 
j!s  Jabal  MO.sa,  and  hence  that  Sinai  must  be  looked 
for  in  .Mi'dian,  on  the  east  co.ist  of  Akabar.  Others 
(cf.  Winckler,  II,  i>.  29;  Smrnd,  p.  .35,  n.  2;  an«i  Weill, 
opp.  cit.  infra  in  nibliography)  look  for  .*^inai  in  the 
near  neighbourh<Mxl  of  Cades  (.VjTi  Qftdis)  in  Southern 
Palestine. 

Sinai  was  the  refuge  of  many  Christian  anchorites 
during  the  third-century  pf-rsecutions  of  the  Church. 
There  arc  traces  of  a  fourth-rcnturj'  monastery  near 
Moimt  Serbal.  In  527  the  Emperor  Justinian  built 
the  famous  convent  of  Mt.  Sinai  on  the  north  foot  of 
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Jabal  M(^,  which  has  been  known  since  the  ninth 
century  as  St.  Catherine's.  Its  small  library  con- 
tains about  500  volumes  of  valuable  manuscripts  in 
Gn"<;k,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  etc.  It  was  here 
that  Tischendorf,  during  his  researches  in  1844,  1853, 
and  1859,  found  a  verr  ancient  Greek  MS.  (since 
known  as  the  "Codex  Sinaiticus")  containing  most 
of  the  Septuagint,  all  the  new  Testament,  the  "Epistle 
of  Barnabas'  ,  and  the  first  part  of  the  "Shepherd" 
of  Hermas.  Forty-three  MS.  pages  found  bv  him  are 
preser\'e<i  at  the  ('niversitv  of  I.^'ipzig  and  known  aa 
the  "Codex  Friderico-Augustanus".  In  1892  Mrs. 
Smith  Ivcwis  found  at  Sinai  a  fourth-century  palimp- 
sest Syriac  text  of  .St.  Luke's  Gospel.  Sinai  is  rich  m 
valuable  inscriptions.  M.  do  Vogiid  gives  3200 
EgA-ptian  and  Semitic  inscriptions  found  in  the  W'&di 
Mukatteb,  the  mins  of  the  temple  of  Ischta,  or 
.'\stamth-Carmain,  and  the  iron  and  turquoise  mines 
and  g^ranite  and  marble  quarries,  which  wen>  ex- 
tensively worked  un- 
der the  twelfth  and 
eighteenth  Egyptian 
dynasties. 

The  present  popu- 
lation of  Sinai  is  4000 
to  6000  semi- 
nomadic  Arabs,  Mo- 
hammedans,  gov- 
erned by  their  tribal 
sheikhs  and  imme- 
diately subject  to 
the  commandant  of 
the  garri.son  at  Qaf 
at  un-Nakhl,  under 
the  Intelligence  De- 

Eartment     of  the 
IgjTJtian  War  Office 
at  Cairo. 

Ordtvince  Surrey  of  tht 
Pen.  of  Sinai,  puhlwht^i 
by  the  Esyptian  Kxplor. 
FunJ  (I><ji><lon.  lS4;<>-72); 
BaRBow,  HVj/rrn  Portion, 
and  Hl'MK.  Eatlrrn  Por- 
tion, Id  Tht  Topog.  and 
OfiJ.  of  Sinai  (Cairo. 
JW16);  Hart,  Fauna  and  Flora  nf  Sinai  (IjnnAon,  1K91); 
PirrHiB.  ketrarehe*  in  Sinai  (I..andon.  l9tM));  de  VooCi.  Comptf 
rriuiut  dt  I'Acad.  dt»  InteriptionM  (Part*.  1907);  MEisTEnUANN, 
Guide  du  \il  au  Jourdain  (Paris,  lUUO):  Commmtarirn  nn  Ex. 
xix,  1  S(]n.  by  HiiMMELArcR  (Paris.  1S97),  nti.LMAN  (I^ipiig, 
189"),  anil  otbern;  Palmer,  The  Dttrrt  of  the  Ezodus  (Cambndge, 
1871);  8aIioe.nton-Gauchos,  Sxnai  Ma'an,  Pitra  (I'aria,  1U04), 
1-14.5;  Garmi'KIIini,  S.  Siltiir  Aquitana  Petegrinatio  (Rome. 
ISHH);  Lehb  vn,  Krite  ton  Thettrn  nach  .  .  ,  Sinai  (Berlin,  1845); 
WiNCKi.«n,  Getch.  I»r.  (Loipiifc,  1895);  von  Gall,  Altiier.  Kultv^ 
tUUtn  (GicMen.  IKUH);  S1IE.ND,  Lehrb.  der  AUle»t.  Relifftontgetek. 
(Fri-iliurn  iin  Br.,  1H9U):  Welhal-hen,  Prot.  rur  Guch.  Itr. 
(Berlin.  1905);  WriM,  1^  tfjour  tie*  InraHiltt  au  dUert  H  l» 
.Sinai  (Paris,  1900);  VioorBOCX.  hid.  de  la  Bible,  a.  v.  Sinai; 
Laohanoe.  Le  Sinai  biblujue,  iu  Rtt.  HMique  (1899).  360-89. 

Nicholas  Reagan. 
Sinaiticufl  Cod«z.    See  Codex  Si.naiticos. 

Sinaloa,  Diocese  of  (Sinaloensis),  in  the  Re- 

Eublic  of  Mexico,  suffragan  of  the  Archdirjcese  of 
>urango.  Its  area  is  that  of  the  Stat«  of  Sinaloa, 
27,5,52  sq.  miles,  and  it«  population  (1910)  323,499. 
Culiacan,  the  capital  of  the  state  and  residence  of  the 
bishop  juid  governor,  counts  a  iwpulation  (1910)  of 
13,578.  The  present  territory  of  Sinaloa  was  dia- 
covered  in  1530  by  the  ill-rcputed  D.  Nunode  Guzman 
who  founded  the  city  of  San  Miguel  dc  Culiacan.  A 
few  Sjmniards  estJiblished  a  colony  there.  The  prov- 
ince of  Culiacan  was  soon  obligeil  to  face  the  terrors 
of  war  brought  ufwn  it  by  the  barbarous  cmelties 
of  Nufio  and  his  favourite,  Diego  Hemundez  de  Pro- 
afio.  So  frightened  was  Nutlo  by  the  terrible  insur- 
rection that  he  remove<l  Projifio,  placing  in  his  stead 
Crist6bal  dc  Tapia,  whose  humanitarian  measures 
slowly  n'stored  confidence.  Although  colonized  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centur>',  most  of  the 
territory,  excepting  a  few  strong  places,  was  inhabited 
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by  fierce  pagan  tribes,  for  whose  conversion  the 
Jesuits  laboured  early  in  the  ecvetJtcenth  century. 
Aifter  having  subdued  and  evangelized  the  Indiant*  of 
the  mission  of  Piaxtla  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
and  after  having  turned  over  to  the  Bishop  of  Durango 
the  settlements  un<Ier  their  control,  the  Jrauit.s  ex- 
tended their  domination  over  the  Indians  living  in 
the  northern  port  of  the  actual  state  and  at  the  time 
of  their  expulsion  (by  decree  of  Charles  III)  they  fruit- 
fully administered  the  miiisions  of  Cliinipas  and 
Sinaloa.  In  Chinipas  they  had  rcsidenc<«  at  Guasa- 
rapes,  Santa  Ana,  Secora,  Moris,  Barbaroco,  Santa 
Ines,  Scrocagui,  Tubarea,  SatebA,  Baborigame. 
Nabogame,  and  San  Andres;  in  Sinaloa  (mLsi6n  del 
Fuerte)  they  had  residences  at  Mocorito,  Nio, 
Guazave,  Chicorato,  Mochicave,  Batacosa,  Conicari, 
Tehueco,  Ocoroni,  and  Bacubirito.  It  is  notable 
that  the  towns  of  the  miiii6n  del  Rio  Yaqui,  which 
now  belong  to  the  Diocese  of  Sonora,  were  then  in- 
cluded in  the  mit«ion  of  Sinaloa.  \\iien  the  See  of 
Durangn  wa.s  founded  in  1620,  Sinaloa,  which  until 
then  had  belonged  to 
the  Diocese  of  Gua- 
dalajara, became 
part  of  it;  on  the 
foundation  (1780)  of 
the  Diocese  of 
Sonora,  it  became 
a  part  of  the  latter. 
However,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bisliop, 
after  having  be«>n 
0ucce*wivrly  at  .\ris- 
pe  and  .Vlamo,  pa-wd 
to  Culiarun,  eapilul 
of  Sinaloa  until  IHKL 
when  Ixx>  XIII 
founded  the  Diocese 
of  Sinaloa,  which  had 
forme<i  part  of  the 
etxlesio-st  ical  prov- 
ince of  Guadalajara, 
and  the  Bishop  of 
Sonora  removed  to 
Hermosillo.  In  1891, 
when  the  new  archi- 
episcoiial  See  of  Ehirango  was  created,  Sinaloa  be- 
came one  of  its  suffragans. 

The  diocese  has  1  seminary  with  18  student«;  10 
parochial  schools;  3  a)lleges  with  677  students. 

Mtrito  d  trattM  dt  Ini  tiglot,  11  (Barcelona):  D^vila,  Contxnv 
aciin  d*  la  hiMoria  dt  la  C.  de  J.  en  \ueta  Etpana  (l^J<>bla,  1HM9). 

Cauillus  Criveuj. 
Singleton,  Hcoh.  Sec  Shrewsbury,  EhocBSB  op. 

SinigagliA  (Semqallia),  Diocese  of  (SENoaAL- 
LiENsis),  in  the  Province  of  Ancona  in  the  Marchefl 
(Central  Italy).  The  city  is  situateti  on  the  Adriatic 
at  the  mouth  of  the  MiHa,  which  divides  it  into  two 

fiarts.  Maritime  commerce,  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
acture  of  silk,  agriculture,  and  cattle-raising  form  the 
means  of  support  of  the  population.  The  fortifica- 
tions constructed  by  the  dukes  of  Urbino  and  by  the 
popes  still  remain  in  part.  Among  the  churches, 
besides  the  cathedral,  that  of  Santa  Maria  delle 
Grazie  (1491)  without  the  city  walls  deserves  men- 
tion; it  posstwses  a  Miulonna  with  six  saints  by  IVru- 
gino,  and  another  Ma<lonna  by  Piero  dcUa  Franresca. 
The  name  Senigjillia  records  the  Scnones,  a  tribe  of 
GauLs  who  possessed  this  citv  before  its  conquest 
by  the  Ilomans.  The  latter  founded  a  colony  nerc 
ealled  Sena  Hadria,  but  later  the  name  most  com- 
monly ase«i  was  Senngallia  or  Sonigallio.  In  the 
Civil  War  (b.c.  82)  it  wjis  sacked  by  Pomi>ey,  then 
one  of  Sulla's  generals.  It  was  pillaeed  a  second  time 
by  .\laric,  a  d.  40S.  Undor  the  Byzantine  rule  it 
belonged  to  the  so-called  Pentapolia.  Several  times 
in  the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries  the  Lombards 


attempted  to  capture  it,  and,  in  fact,  shortly  before 
the  city  was  bestowed  upon  the  Holy  See  it  was  tlie 
seat  of  a  Duke  Arioldo,  who  in  772  owed  allegiance 
to  King  Desiderius.  It  afterwards  shared  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  was  the  Heat  of  a  count.  In  the  wars 
between  the  popes  and  Frederick  II  it  belongc«l  for 
the  most  part  to  the  party  of  the  Guelphs,  for  which 
reason  it  sui^tained  many  sieges,  and  was  in  1264 
sacked  by  Percivale  Doria,  captain  of  King  Manfred. 
Hardly  recovered  from  this  calamity,  it  fell  into  the 
power  of  Guido  di  Montefeltro  (1280).  In  1306  it 
was  captured  by  Pandolfo  Molatesta  of  Pesaro  and 
remained  in  his  familv,  notwithstanding  that  they 
were  cxpclle<l  by  Canfinal  B<'rtriuido  du  Poyet  and 
later  bv  Cardinal  Albomoz  (13M).  In  1416  Ludo- 
vico  ^liglio^ati  of  Formo  and  the  cities  of  Ancona 
and  Camcrino  formed  a  league  against  Galeotto 
Malatesta,  and  captured  Sinigaglia,  but  they  after- 
wards restored  it.  In  144.")  it  was  taken  by  Sigis- 
mondo  Malatesta  of  Rimini,  who  also  secured  the 

investiture  from 
Eugenius  IV  and 
fortific<i  the  city. 

After  various 
vicis.situd(!!S  Sini^ag- 
liawas  (1474)  given 
in  fief  to  Giovanni 
della  Rovere,  a  neph- 
ew of  Sixtus  IV. 
He  married  the  last 
heiress  of  the  duchy 
of  Urbino,  of  which 
the  city  thus  be- 
came a  part  (1508). 
In  December,  1502. 
Sinigaglia,  which  haa 
thrown  open  its 
gates  to  Ciesar 
Borgia,  was  the  scene 
of  the  celebrated 
treacher>'  by  which 
Borgia  rid  himm>lf 
of  his  enemies,  the 
petty  lords  of  the 
Ilomagna.  In  1624 
imme<liate   suzerainty  of  the 
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it  came  under  the   _   .     -  — - 

popes.  In  1683  Turkish  pirates  disembarked  and 
plundered  the  city.  Sinigaglia  was  the  birth- 
place of  Pius  IX  and  B.  Gherardo  di  Serra  (four- 
teenth centur>').  The  patron  saint  of  Sinigaglia 
is  St.  Paulinus,  whose  body  is  preserN'od  in  the 
cathedral  (as  is  attested  for  the  first  time  in  1397). 
He  is,  therefore,  not  identical  with  St.  Paulinus 
of  Nola,  nor  is  it  known  to  what  epoch  he  bo- 
longs.  The  first  bishop  of  certain  date  was  Venantiua 
(502).  About  562  the  bishop  was  St.  Bonifacius, 
who  at  the  time  of  the  Iximbanl  invasion  was  mar- 
tyred by  the  ,\rian8.  Under  Bi.'<h»)p  Sigi.smundus 
(c.  590)  the  relics  of  St.  Gaudentius,  Bwhop  of  Rimini 
and  martyr,  were  tran.sported  to  Sinigaglia.  Othca" 
bishops  of  the  diocese  are:  Robertus  and  Theodosiua 
(1057),  friends  of  St.  Peter  Damianus;  Jacopo  (1232- 
1270),  who  rebuilt  the  cathedral  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed in  12(i4  by  the  Saracen  troops  of  King  Man- 
fred"; Francesco  Mellini  (1428),  an  Augustinian,  who 
died  at  Ilome,  suffocated  by  the  cniwd  at  a  consustory 
of  E^nius  IV.  Un<ler  Bishop  Antonio  G)lnmlK«lla 
(1438),  an  Augustinian,  Sigismondo  Malatesta,  lord 
of  Sinigaglia,  angered  by  his  resistance  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  certain  houses,  caused  the  cathedral  and  the 
episcopal  palace  to  be  demolished.  Tlie  precious 
materials  were  transporter!  to  Rimini  and  were  u.Hcd 
in  the  construction  of  S.  Francesco  Uempio  Malnte,i- 
tiaru)).  Under  Bishop  Marro  Vigerio  (fella  Rovere 
(1513)  the  new  cathedral  was  begun  in  irAO;  it  was 
\m  1595  by  Pietro  Ridolfi  (1591),  a  learned 
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writer.  Other  bishops  were  Cardinal  Antonio  Rar- 
berini,  a  Capuchin  brother  of  Urban  VIU;  Cardinal 
Domenico  Poracciani  (1714);  Annibale  della  CJenKa 
(1816),  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Leo  Xfl. 
The  diocetye  is  suffraftan  of  Urbino;  it  has  48  parishes 
with  114  oeoubr  and  78  nndar  olerijr;  92,000  bouIs; 
Iff  mrniMtmet  for  man;  19  WBTMiti  for  women; 
and  8  iiMtitutw  for  female  edneatkm. 

■iigim  L»  tUm  drOaUm  (V«^  1887):  Comixi.  n 
•  r«HM*«  M  MSidKa  Cawoi.  1800):  Mamotti. 
MM  «flMia     Jm^hMb  (nonaw,  1886). 

U.  Beniqni. 

Sinii^  a  titular  ecc  in  Armenia  Seounda,  sufifragan 
<tf  Mebtene.  The  catalogue  of  titular  biahoprics 
of  the  Roman  Curia  totmetW  oontained  a  see  of 
flfadta^  hk  Annenia.  When  the  list  was  revised  in 
1884,  this  name  was  rrplacMl  by  Sinis,  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  Annenia  Seounda,  with  Mclitcne,  now 
Malatia,  as  its  mctropoli.s.  Ptnlotuy,  \  .  7,  5,  mentions 
a  town  called  Siniscolon  in  Capjuidoria  at  Melitene, 
near  the  Euphrates.  Mlillcr  m  his  "Notes  k 
Ptolenv"  ed.  Didot,  I  (Pans,  19U1),  887,  identifies 
tfaia  wm  Fbuitll,  a  viDace  near  the  Euphrates,  "ah 
Argovan  versus  ortum  nib<»mum",  uhout  ninctf^on 
miles  north  of  Malatia  in  the  vilayet  of  Mainouret 
ul-Axiz.  But  it  BPoni^  certain  that  Siniscolon  is  a 
mis-reading  for  "Sinir^  Colonia",  a  form  found  in 
■evenl  BlflB.  Ram8a> ,  Asia  Minor  " ,  7 1 ,  272,  314, 
reads  Sbaia  for  Pisonos  in  "  Itinerar.  Anton."  and  e^ 

E*ally  for  Sinispora  in  the  "Tabula  PeutincpBriana** 
ia,  Ekpa),  and  plaees  Sinis  Colonia  twenty-two 
lan  miles  west  of  Melitene,  on  the  road  to 
Oesarea.  There  ix  no  mention  of  this  town  in  the 
Greek  "Notitia-  ei)isi  ()patuum"  among  the  suffragans 
of  Melitene,  and  no[ie  of  its  bi.HhnpB  i-s  knoim,  10  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  a  bishopric. 

Sinna.   Soo  Skhna,  Diocese  of. 

Sinope,  a  titular  mh>  in  Asia  minor,  suffragan  of 
Amasea  in  Helenop<jntu8.  It  is  a  Ureek  colony, 
situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  oosat  of  Paphlagonia, 
of  very  early  origin,  some  atferibalin^  its  foundation 
to  the  ArBonaut  Aut<4yaii^  a  flompanion  of  Hercules. 
Later  it  received  a  eolony  from  Miletus  which  seems  to 
have  been  expelled  or  conquereil  by  the  Cinimerian.s 
(llpn)dotus,  IV.  12);  but  in  632  b.c.  the  (Inn-ks 
Buccwde<i  again  in  capturing  it.  Henceforth  Siimpe 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  and  founded  several  colonies, 
among  them  being  Cora^us,  Cotyora,  and  Trapeaua. 
The  town  took  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  anp- 
porting  Athena.  Xenophon  stopped  there  wiui  Us 
loroes  on  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  (Anab. 
V.  V,  3;  Diodor.  Sicul.,  XIV,  30,  .32;  Ammien 
Marcel.,  XXII,  8).  Fruitles.'ily  besieged  in  22()  n.c. 
by  Mithridat<«  IV,  King  of  Pontus,  Sinope  was  taken 
by  Pharnaccd  in  183  B.C.,  and  became  the  capital 
and  residence  of  the  Icings  of  Pontus.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Mitlffidatea  the  Great,  who  adorned  ife 
with  magnifiaenft  nomnMBia  and  oonstructed  lane 
arsenals  there  for  his  fleet.  I«eallus  captured  It 
and  gave  it  back  Mb  autonomy,  r.-r-iir  .'ifso  estab- 
liwheii  the  Colonia  Julia  Ca>f»area  there  in  45  B.C. 
when  his  f-upreni'icy  b<'g.in.  Sinopo  was  also  the 
birthplace  of  the  cj-nic  philosnphcr,  Diogenes,  Di- 
philus,  the  comic  poet,  and  .\<iuila,  the  Jew,  who 
translated  the  Old  Testament  into  GredL  in  the  second 
oentwy  a.o.  A  OiristiaB  eommunity  eidsted  there 
hi  the  first  half  of  the  second  centun',  with  a  bishop, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  heretic  Nlarcion,  whom  he 
expel!'  I  from  his  diocese.  Among  its  other  bishops 
may  be  mentioned  8t.  Phoeas,  venerated  on  22 
Sept^'inber,  with  St.  Phocii.'*.  the  gardener  of  the  sruiie 
town,  who  is  pojs^ibly  to  be  identified  with  him: 
Proh{eret<io8,  present  at  the  Councils  of  Gangres  and 
FUlmpopolis  m  343  and  344;  Antioehm  at  the  Oooa- 
(MX^akedon,  4S1;  SersiiH  at  the  Sblh<~ 


Council,  681 ;  Zeno,  who  was  exiled  in  712  for  oppos- 
ing MonotheUtism;  Gregory,  present  at  the  Seventh 
Council  in  787,  beheaded  in  793  for  revolting  «fr°t'iat 
the  emperor,  etc.  A  little  before  1315  the  ]&hop 
of  Sncpe^  dnven  out  of  his  see  by  the  Turks,  reeeived 
in  oompauation  the  metropoles  of  Sida  and  Sylanw 
(Miklostch  and  MOller,  "Acta  patriarchatus  Con- 
stantinopolitiini ",  I,  34);  the  diocese  must  have  been 
BUppres.<K*d  u}H>n  his  deatii,  aa  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  "Xotiti;e  episcopatuum"  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1401  a  Creek  merchant  who  visited  Sinope  found 
everything  in  disorder  as  a  result  of  the  Turiddl 
inrooda  (Wiohtar.  "Der  VadaU  dea  Griochentuma 
in  Kleinarien  fan  XIV.  Jahifaundert",  20);  however, 
the  town,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Empire  of  Tra- 
Dezus  from  1204  was  not  cuptnnii  till  1470  by 
Mahomet  II.  In  November,  ix'/.i,  the  Turkish 
fleet  was  deHtroy«Hl  by  the  Russians  in  tlie  i)ort  of 
Sinope.  Sino|X!  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a  sanjak 
of  the  vilajfet  of  Cfiirlfiminini.  oontainfaut  15,000  in- 
habitanli^  abooA  ona  half  of  whom  anGnek  8dil»> 


J  EMet-  c/  Ortdt  and  Roman  Geog.  (London,  1870),  t.; 
RoBivHow.  Ancient  Sinope  (Baltiniorp,  lOflC);  Le  Qvien,  Orim* 
fAr..(i<iHu»  (Parui,  17-»f)).  I,  .'j.17-40;  VaIlh*,  Le»  HtmuM  d€ 
.Stnof*  ia  ScKo*  d'Orimt.  XI,  210-12:  Cdimbt.  La  fwrawM 

d^MS  (Puta.  uai).  IV.  a4rkM. 

ttnaagainatllMBolrCMioit.  SmHoLTGaoaT, 

aubtitle  VIII. 

mnnaaaa,  Smoo  or.  Sea  MaiOBumn,  Saimt, 
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Sion,  a  titular  see  in  Asia  Minor,  suffragan  of 
EphesuH.  No  civil  document  mentions  it.  It  is 
numbered  among  the  suffragans  of  EphesuH  in  the 
Greek  "Notitiie  epiacopatuum",  from  the  seventh  to 
the  thirteenth  century.  [See  Gelier  in  "Abhand- 
lung^  der  k.  bayer.  Akademie  der  Wiss.",  I.  CL 
XXI  Bd.  Ill  Abth.  (Munich,  1900),  536,  552:  Idem, 
"Georgii  Cyprii  descriptio  orbis  romani"  (Ldpzif^ 
1890),  8,  62;  Parthey,  "Hierocles  Synecdemus  e 
Notit.  gr.  episcopat.  (lierlin.  Ism),  61,  103,  155, 
167,  203,  245.)  The  names  of  only  three  bishops  of 
Sion  are  known:  Nestorius,  prew-nt  at  the  Council 
of  Epheeu?,  431;  John,  at  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
(ii)2;  Philir,  represented  at  Nicsa,  787,  by  the  priest 
Tbeognia  CLa  Qinen,  "Oriens  christianuB",  L  721). 
Ilus  author  ana  if  Basil,  Bishop  vAswf  A  mnw  rs^ 
resented  ai  Chalcedon,  4.")1,  by  his  rnetronolitaB 
does  not  Ijelong  to  Sion;  it  is  more  likely  tiiat  he  was 
liishop  of  A.S8U.H.  HaniRay  ("Asia  Minor",  105) 
thinkH  that  Sion  is  probably  the  same  town  as 
Tianae,  or  Tiarae  mentioned  by  Pliny,  V,  3^i,  3,  and 
Hierocles,  061 ,  8,  and  Attaca,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
XIII,  607:  but  this  is  very  dmdMfuI.  Li  any  eaae 
the  aite  of  Sion  ia  unlmowa. 

Sion,  Dioonn  or  (8bd«otnbib),  a  Swiss  bishoprio 

dei>ending  directly  on  the  Holy  See. 

llistiiry. — The  Diocese  of  Sion  i.s  the  oldest  in  Swit- 
z.erlrind  ;ind  one  of  the  oldest  iiorlhof  the  .\lps.  At 
first  itH  Hee  was  at  Octodorum,  now  called  Martinach, 
or  Martignv.  According  to  tradittm  than  was  a 
Bishop  of  Octodorum,  named  OgnriiUi  aa  eaily  aa 
A.  D.  300.  However,  the  fint  authentieated  bidiop 
is  St.  Theodore  (d.  391),  who  was  pn^cnt  at  the 
Council  of  Aquileia  in  381.  On  the  spot  where  the 
Abbey  of  Saint-Maurice  now  stand-*  he  liuilt  :i  church 
in  honour  of  St,  Mauritius,  niartvred  here  about  ;i()0. 
He  also  induced  the  hermitH  of  the  vi'  inlty  to  unite 
in  a  common  life,  thus  beginning  the  Al>t)ey  of  Saint- 
Maurice,  the  oldest  north  of  the  Alps.  Theodore 
rrt>uilt  the  ehuroh  at  Sion,  which  bad  been  deatroyed 
by  Empenr  MaiimtaiiM  ait  tba  hfgwming  of  tha 
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fborth  oentmy.   At  fint  the  diooen  was  a  suffragan 

of  Vicnnc;  later  it  became  suff^ragan  of  Tarcntaise. 
In  580  the  bishop,  St.  Ileliodorus,  transferred  the  nee 
to  Sion,  as  Octoaorura  was  frequently  endangered  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Drance. 
There  were  frequent  diqmtes  with  the  monks  of  the 
Abbqr  of  Satnt-Maurioe,  who  were  jealously  watch- 
fol  tut  the  budwpe  ahotikl  not  extend  their  jurisdic- 
tioB  over  tiie  abbey.  Several  of  the  bishops  united 
both  offices,  as:  Wilcharius  (764-80),  previously 
Archbishop  of  Vicnne,  from  which  he  had  hwn  <lri\  cn 
by  the  Saracens;  St.  Altous,  who  receivwi  from  the 
pope  a  Bull  of  cxt-mijtion  in  favcmr  of  the  monastfry 
(780) ;  Aimo  II,  son  of  Count  Hubert  of  Savoy,  who 
entertained  Leo  IX  at  Saint-Maurice  in  1049. 

The  kflt  ku^  of  Upper  Bursundy,  Rudolph  III, 
mated  the  Ommtship  of  Vaiaia  to  Bishop  Hugo 
(99S-I017);  this  union  of  the  spiritual  and  secular 
powers  made  the  bishop  the  most  powerful  ruler  in 
the  valley  of  the  Upper  Khono.  Taking  tfiis  donation 
as  a  basi.s,  the  bisnops  of  Sion  extended  their  secular 
power,  and  the  religious  metropoh.s  of  the  valley  bcciuno 
also  the  political  centre.  However,  the  union  of  the 
•two  powers  was  the  cause  of  violent  dii^utee  in  the 
foOoiniiK  MBtnnea.  For,  while  the  epvitiMl  juris- 
iBetioii  or  the  bidiop  wrtwwled  over  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Rhone  above  Lake  Geneva,  the  Gountshin  of 
Valai.s  included  only  the  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
reaching  to  the  confluence  of  the  Trient  and  the 
Rhone.  The  attempts  of  the  hi.shoijs  of  Sion  to 
carry  their  secular  power  Tarther  down  the  Rhone 
were  bitterly  and  succesnf  ully  opposed  by  the  abbots 
of  Saint-Maurice,  who  had  obtallied  hH|e  pOMBBsion^ 
in  Lower  Vaiaia.  The  biahope  wwe  iIbo  oopoeed  by 
die  patrons  of  the  abbey,  the  ooanta  or  Savoy, 
who  u.sei^l  this  position  to  inrreiLse  their  BUHerainty 
over  Iy<?wer  Valais.  Tlie  tnciln  '.  al  bi.shop.s  of  Sion 
beloiigi'i]  t^i'iierally  to  nnhie  l':iiiiilics  nf  Savoy  and 
Valais  and  were  often  drawn  into  the  feud«  of  these 
families.  Moreover  the  bishops  were  vi^rously 
oppoeed  by  the  petty  feudal  nooles  of  Valais,  who, 
traettog  to  their  fortified  eaetles  on  rocky  heights, 
•ousht  to  evade  the  supremacy  of  the  bishop  who  was 
at  the  same  time  count  and  prefect  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire.  Other  opponents  of  the  bi.shopB  were  the 
flourishing  j>ea.'<ant  coriirnunilies  of  Upper  Valais, 
which  were  called  later  the  sirhm  Zehnten  (seven- 
tenths).  Their  struggles  with  Savoy  forced  the 
bi.shop.s  to  grant  oontinually  increasing  political  rif^hts 
to  the  peasant  commimities.  Thus  Bishop  William 
lY  of  Karon  (1437-57)  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  n«6en  ZennUn 
by  the  Treaty  of  Naters  in  1446,  while  a  revolt  of 
hi.s  subjects  cornpelletl  Bishop  Joet  of  Silinen  (1482- 
96)  to  flee  from  the  dioce.se.  Walter  11  of  Supcrsax 
(1457-82)  took  part  in  llie  battles  of  the  Swiss  again.st 
f^*'4*«'  the  Bold  of  Burgundy  and  his  confederate, 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  in  1475  drove  the  House  of 
Savoy  from  Lower  Valais.  The  most  important 
biriioDof  this  era  was  Matttieir  Schinner  (1499-1522), 
a  highly  cultivated  Humanist.  Bishop  Schinner, 
fearing  that  French  supremacy  would  endanger  the 
freedom  of  the  Swiss,  place<J  the  military  force  of  the 
dioce.'se  .it  the  disposal  of  the  fmpe  and  in  1510  brought 
about  an  alliance  for  five  vi  ars  tietween  the  Swi(« 
Confederacy  and  the  Roman  Church.  In  return 
for  this  Julius  II  made  the  bishop  a  cardinal.  Li 
1518  tho  hithnp  had  wiftffetitwi  in  atinog  hia  diooon 
M|msled  from  the  ArdidJoeoee  of  Tventain  sod 
placed  directly  under  the  control  of  the  pope.  The 
defeat  of  the  Swiss  in  1.')  1.5 -at  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
at  which  .'^cliinm  r  himself  fought,  weakened  his  posi- 
tion in  the  di'^ce«ie,  and  the  arbitrary  rule  of  his 
brothen  led  to  a  revolt  of  hia  Mibjeeta;  m  1518  he  tns 
obfiaad  to  leave  the  diooese. 
Tie  OBir  doctrines  of  the  Refoimatioa  found  Itlle 
m  Vaiaia,  althooib  ] 


into  the  canton  from  Berne,  Zurich,  and  Basle.  In 
1529  Bishop  Adrian  1  of  Riedmatten  (1529-48),  the 
cathedral  cnapter,  and  the  ideben  Zehnien  formed  an 
allianre  with  the  Catholic  eanlons  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, the  purpoee  of  which  wtis  to  maintain  and  pro- 
tect the  CatboUc  Faith  in  all  the  territories  of  tho 
allied  cantons  against  the  efforts  of  the  Reformed  can- 
tons. On  account  of  this  alliance  Valais  aided  in  gain- 
ing the  victory  of  the  Catholics  over  the  followers  of 
Zwingli  at  Cappel  in  1531 ;  this  victory  saved  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Switxerland.  The 
abbots  of  Saint-Maurice  opposed  all  religious  innova- 
tions as  energetically  as  did  Bishops  Adrian  I  of  Ried- 
matten, Hilaebrand' of  Riedmatten  (1565-1604),  and 
Adrian  II  of  Riedmatten  (1604-13),  so  that  the  whole 
of  Valais  remained  Catholio.  Both  Addan  II  and  his 
■uooeMor  Hfldebiaiid  Joet  a818-88)  were  again  m- 
voK'ed  in  disputes  with  the  sieben  Zehnien  in  regard  to 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  secular  supremacy.  In 
order  to  jjut  an  end  to  these  quarrels  and  not  to  en- 
danger the  CathoUc  Faith  he  relinquished  in  1630  the 
greater  part  of  his  rights  as  secular  suzerain,  and  the 
power  ol  the  bishop  was  thereafter  limit^'d  almost  en- 
tirely  to  the  ^wriwial  rohere. 

The  seouhtf  poinr  of  the  biriiops  was  brought  to  la 
endbytheFmdiltevoratioiL  fnlTWYab^afteraii 
heroic  struggle  against  the  supremacy  of  France,  was 
incoqxjrateJ  into  the  Helvetian  I{e{)ublic,  and  Hinhop 
John  .\nthony  Blatter  (1790-1817)  retired  to  Novara. 
During  the  sway  of  Napoleon  Valais  was  separated 
from  Switzerland  in  1802  as  the  Rhodanic  Republic, 
and  in  ISIO  was  united  with  France.  Most  of  the 
monasteries  wore  siqipreseed.  In  18 14  Vaiaia  threw  off  • 
French  supremacy,  whsa  the  AUiea  entered  the  tor* 
ritory ;  in  1815  it  joined  BwRaerfsnd  as  one  of  the  eaa- 
tons.  As  partial  compensation  for  the  hxss  of  hi.s  seo* 
ular  power  the  bishop  received  a  post  of  honour  in  the 
Diet  of  the  canton  and  the  rixht  to  four  votes.  Dis- 
putes often  arose  as  the  Constitution  of  1815  of  the 
canton  gave  Upper  Valais  political  predominance  in 
the  cantonal  government,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
its  population  was  smaller  than  that  of  Lower  Vaiaia. 
This  led  in  1840  to  a  civil  war  with  Lower  Vdaia, 
where  the  "Young  Swiss"  party,  hoetileto  the  Church, 
were  in  control.  The  part  y  friendly  to  the  Church  con- 
quered, it  is  tnie,  and  the  influence  of  the  Church 
over  teaching  wiis,  at  first,  preserved,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  defeat  of  the  Sonderbund,  with  which 
Valais  had  united,  a  radical  Government  gained  con- 
trol in  1 847.  The  new  administration  at  once  showed 
itself  unfriendly  to  the  Church,  aecularissd  tuaf 
church  landed  properties,  and  wrung  larRB  sums  of 
money  from  the  bishop  and  monasteries.  When  in 
1856  the  moderate  party  gainiMi  the  cantonal  election, 
negotiations  were  (Mf^un  with  Hinhop  Peter  Joseph 
von  Pn  ux  (islH  -T.'ii,  and  friendly  re) at  ions  were  re- 
stored between  the  diocese  and  the  canton.  In  1880 
the  two  powers  came  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  lands 
taken  from  the  Church  in  1^;  these,  so  fsr  ss  thegr 
had  not  been  sold,  were  given  back  for  their  ori^al 
uses.  Since  then  the  bishop  and  the  Government 
have  been  on  friendly  terms.  The  new  Constitution 
of  1907  declares  the  rifhoiic  religion  to  be  the  re- 
ligion of  the  canton,  and  forbids  any  union  of  spiritual 
and  Hecular  functions.  The  ordinances  regulating  the 
election  of  a  bishop  which  have  been  in  existence  from 
mAy  times,  at  least,  contradict  this  (see  below).  The 
mmeat  bishop  is  Julius  Mauritius  Abbot,  b.  12  Sept., 
1845,  appointsd  wnflisiy  Mriiop  am  jure  nieee$aieniM 
1  Oct.,  1895,  miooesdsd  to  the  see  26  Feb.,  IfXll . 

Staligticji. — The  boundaries  of  the  Diocese  of  Valais 
have  hardly  bcf  n  changed  since  it  was  found*'<l;  the 
diocese  includes  the  Upper  Rhone  Valley,  that  is,  the 
Canton  of  Valais,  with  exception  of  the  exempt  Ab- 
bey of  Saint-Maurioe.  and  of  the  Catholic  inhaoitante 
of  Baiat-Gingoteh,  who  belong  to  the  French  Diocese 
ef  JtiaMri»iS»  iaehidss  OS  iMiidiss  of  Ba  sad 
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Aigle  that  belong  to  the  Canton  of  Vaud.  In  1011 
the  diocese  had  11  deaneries,  125  parishes,  70  chap- 
laincies, 208  secular  priests,  135  regMlar  imests  and 
professed,  about  120.000  Catholics.  Nearly  30  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  the  diocoso  speak  Gernuin, 
and  nearly  65  pt-r  cent  French;  the  language  of  the 
rest  of  the  populut  ion  Italian.  The  bishop  is  ekn  ted 
by  the  denominationally  niixetl  Great  Council  from  a 
list  of  four  candidates  presented  by  the  cat  hedral  ciap- 
ta,  and  the  electioa  la  laid  before  the  pope  for  ooih 
firmatton.  The  cathedral  chapter  oonsHte  of  ten 
canons;  in  addition  five  rectors  are  include*!  among 
the  cathetlral  dergj'.  The  clergy  are  trained  at  a 
seminary  for  priests  at  Sionthat  has  six  ecclesijustical 
professors  and  twelve  resident  students;  there  are  also 
six  t  h(H)l(>gical  students  studying  at  the  University  of 
Innsbruck.  The  religious  ordon  of  men  in  the  dio- 
oeae  are:  Augustinian  Canons,  with  houses  on.  the 
Ctent  St.  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  and  at  Martigny, 
oontaining  altogether  45  priests,  6  professed  and  7  lay- 
brothers;  Capuchins,  at  Sion  and  Saint-Maurice, 
numbering  22  priest  s,  t)  students  of  Iheolop',  and  9  la>  - 
brothers.  The  e.xeni])t  abbey  of  August  mian  Canons 
at  Saint-Maurice  contains  4(i  priest«,  9  profeswni  and 
lay-brotbers.  The  orders  and  congregations  of  nuns 
in  the  diocese  are:  BemardiiMMiat  Ci>k>mbay:  Hoa|>ital 
Sisters  at  Sion ;  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  S&int- 
Maurice;  Franciscan  Nuns,  at  the  same  place;  Sisters 
of  Charily  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Sion,  Leuk,  and  Leu- 
kerbod;  itrMuline  Nuns  at  Sion  and  Brieg. 

Briovbt,  Valietia  chruL  Mtt  di«ec  Stdun«n*U  hiit.  lacra  (Sion, 
1744):  BoocASO.  HM.  du  Yakut  USman,  1844):  BcBosinui. 
Di*  HtUigtH  df  waUitr  Land—  (EinaMelii,  1857);  QaaMAini, 
Calaiogue  dtt  tttque*  de  Sion  {I^uwinne,  1S04);  Idcm,  Doe, 
rtlatifM  A,l'hirt.  du  Valai*  (L«UMinnc,  1875-&4):  Gat,  Hil,  du 
Valait  (QpnovB.  1KS8-S9);  Idem.  Mtlano**  d'hiii.  valaitantu 
Wjcnova,  TSaii;  Uamevl,  Le  Valait  hiat.  (Sion.  1891);  BOcri, 
Di«  kath.  Ktrcht  iter  Sch\rtit  (MuDicb,  IWSi:  BoOMOH,  L'ar«A> 
«i4aM  •.  YuUehair*  (FMrnns,  I90tt);  ifltoiifw  iTitot  «l  fmnkU. 
data  toe.  kdttHqM  dt  &tal-JI#atiKM  (1W1):  Oiibitat,  Hit. 
mtodtHMdm  Valaia  l6Se-l8IS  (Geneva,  1904) .  Beason.  Rivhereket 
tur  Uit  Cfig,  de*  Mthtt  de  GtnHe,  Laxuanne.  Sion,  rtr.  (^Haria. 
1900):  fitalM  WMToMiu  cUri  dtoe.  Stdimen.  (Sion.  1911);  HtaUtr 

JoeBPH  LiNB. 

•laalta.  SeeQABBmSioMm. 

Sioux  City,  Diocese  of  (Siopolitan.),  ercctod  15 
Jan.,  1902,  by  Leo  XIII.  The  establishment  of  this 
diocese  was  pro\nded  for  in  the  Bull  appointing  Most 
Kev.  Jolin  J.  Keane,  D.D.,  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Dubuque  on  24  July,  1900.  This  provision  was  made 
on  the  occasion  of  that  appointment  for  the  reason 
that  the  new  diocese  was  taken  entirely  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Ihibuquc.  It  comprises  twenty-four 
counties  in  north- westenj  low  a,  including  a  territory 
of  14,518  square  miles.  Sioux  City  is  on  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  western  boundan,'  of  Iowa,  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Omaha.  With  the  exception  of 
Dea  Moines,  the  capital,  it  is  the  largest  and  most  en- 
terprising municipality  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thousan<i. 
It  is  in  the  mid**!  of  a  large  and  rich  a^?ricultural  coun- 
try, and  relies  chiefly  on  the  products  of  the  soil,  of 
wnich  the  staple  article  is  corn;  consequently  grain- 
packing  is  the  chief  industry  of  Sioux  City.  The 
Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  is  almost  sixty 
thousand.  It  has  138  churches,  including  niis-sions, 
122  priests,  of  whom  6  arc  religious  (4  Friars  Minor 
and  2  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart);  53  parochial 
scboolSj  with  4  hospitals;  4  academies;  2  schools  of 
doOMatic  science;  an  orphanage,  a  Good  Shepherd 
home,  an  infant  asylum,  a  home  for  the  aged,  and  a 
working  girls'  home.  There  are  7327  children  in  the 
parish  schools,  and  nearly  8000  unrirr  Catholic  care. 
The  comiK)sition  of  the  Cathf)lic  jiopulation  of  the 
diocew  i.s  English-speaking  and  derman.  Tlirsc  fnrtn 
tJbe  principal  elements  of  the  Church's  meniborahip 
here,  and  are  almost  eqtially  divided  in  numbers. 
A  fibaneleriatie  featuie  of  western  Cathoiicism  is 


manifest  here  as  in  other  western  dioceses,  that  is  the 
ardent  desire  of  the  people  for  parochial  schools 
wherever  it  is  possible.  Oui  of  tbe  10,000  ehiklren 
of  school  age  (i.  e.  under  seventeen  years)  in  the 

diccesr,  three-fourths  are  in  jiarofhiid  sch<K)lfi.  The 
follow  ingor(i<TS  conduct  school.'^  and  charitable  institu- 
tions in  tlir  (iincese:  Sisters  of  Charity  B.V.M.,  Sisters 
of  Christian  Charity,  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis  (Dubuque,  Iowa),  Franciscan  Sisters  (Clin- 
ton,  Iowa),  Frandacan  Siatera  of  Perpetual  Adoration, 
Sdiool  Sistera  of  St.  fVancia,  Preaentataon  Nuna,  8er* 
vants  of  Mar>',  Sisters  of  St.  Benedict,  Sialm  td 
Mercy,  Sisters  of  the  Ciood  Shepherd. 

Since  its  establishment  nine  years  ago,  the  dioooHe 
is  thoroughly  organised  and  has  been  constantly 
en>anding  by  the  erection  of  churches,  schools,  and 
otncr  institutions.  The  present  bishop,  the  Right 
Reverend  Philip  J.  Garrigan,  D.D.,  first  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  wrus  horn  in  Ireland  in  the  early  forties, 
v.Lunv  to  tlii.s  count  rv  with  his  parents,  and  received  his 
elrnienlary education  in  the  public  schwilsof  Ix)wcll, 
Mass.  He  t)ursui  <I  his  classical  course  at  St  .  Charles's 
College,  Ellicott  City,  Marj'land,  and  courses  of 
philosophy  and  theokigy  at  the  Provincial  Seminary 
of  New  Yoric  at  Tmy,  where  he  was  ordained  on  11 
June,  1870.  After  a  short  term  as  curate  of  St. 
Johns  Church,  Worcester,  Massachusc'tts,  he  was 
appointed  director  of  tlie  Trfiy  seminary  for  three 
yeju^;  and  was  for  fourteen  years  afterwards  i)a>lor 
of  St.  Bernard's  Church,  Fitchburg,  MaK-iu  hu.si  tts. 
In  the  fall  of  1888  he  was  appointed  first  vice-rectur  of 
the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  wfaieb 
position  he  also  held  for  fourteen  years.  He  was 
named  Bishop  of  Sioux  City  on  21  Nlan-h,  15)02,  and 
consecrated  at  the  ."iee  of  his  home  thocese,  SpringiieUl, 
Massachusi'tt.-i.  on  25  M.ny  of  the  same  year,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  1'.  D.  Heaven,  and  oo  18  June  foUowiog 
took  poaBCBsion  of  his  see. 

Fhiuf  J.  Gabskun. 
Sioux  Falls,  Diocians  or  (SiotncoBiremns),  8uf» 

fragan  of  St.  Paul,  compris«>s  all  thai  part  nf  (he  State 
of  .South  Dakota  eai^t  of  the  .Missouri  Hiver,  an  area 
(if  :M.st'il  squarr  miles.  The  western  portion  of  the 
state,  fonning  the  present  Diocese  of  Lead,  was  de- 
tachi^d  from  the  Diocese  of  Sioux  Falls,  8  August, 
1902.  The  early  hisUuy  of  religion  in  South  Dakota 
(until  1879)  must  be  aouiht  for  in  the  historiea  re* 
spoctively  of  St.  Paul,  Dubuque,  and  Nebraska.  The 
first  Ma.ss  celebrated  in  South  Dakot.a  w:us  in  1842, 
in  Brown  County,  by  the  l:it<'  Monsigimr  Ra\()ux  of 
St.  Paul  on  his  tirst  visit  to  the  Sioux  Indians;  and  the 
first  church  erected  was  in  l.StiT,  by  the  late  Father 
Pierre  Boucher,  who  was  sent  by  Bishop  Grace  of  St. 
PlMil  to  Jcfferaon,  Union  County,  to  attend  the 
Cathohcs  scattered  about  that  centre.  In  August, 
1879,  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Dakota,  whose  bound- 
aries corresponded  with  the  then  existing  civil  bound- 
aries of  the  newly  fonneil  Territory  <)f  Dakota,  was 
establish<Hl,  and  the  Right  Reverend  Martin  Marty, 
Abbot  of  St.  Meinrod's  Benedictine  Abbey,  Indiana, 
ntnninated  Bishop  of  Tiberias  and  vicar  Apostolic  of 
the  new  dbtrict.  Bishop  Marty  was  consecrated  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Ferdinand,  Ferdinand,  Indiana, 
1  Feb.,  1S.S0,  by  the  Right  Reverend  Frani  is  Silas 
Chatard,  the  present  Bishop  of  Indianajiolis.  The 
vicariate  was  an  immense  district  to  govern  (149,112 
square  miles)  with  scarcely  any  mode  of  travelling, 
except  l)y  the  primitive  ox  or  mule  teams.  A  few 
miles  of  raiht}ad  existed  from  Sioux  City  to  Yankton. 
The  new  vicar  Apostolic  went  directly  to  Yankton, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence.  He  found  12  priests 
admini.stering  to  a  scattereil  Catholic  iKtpulatioii  of 
less  than  l  l.tXX)  souls  and  20  churches.  Many  and 
heroic  were  the  hardships  endured  by  both  bishop 
and  priests.  At  tbe  close  of  1881  the  number  of 
{iriestB  increased  to  37,  the  number  of  churches  to  4t 
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with  33  stations.  There  were  3  convents,  2  acadomipB 
for  young  la<iio»,  4  piirochial  sohoola  for  the  white  and 
4  schoolH  for  the  lndi:ui  children,  while  the  CathoUc 
population,  inclu<ling  700  Indians,  numbered  15,800 
Bouls.  Tlie  decade  beginning  with  1S80^  witnessed  a 
wonderful  development  and  the  population  increased 
from  135,180  to  250,000.  The  statistics  at  the  end 
of  188.i  show  45  priests,  82  churches,  ti7  stations,  4 
convents,  4  academics,  12  parochial  schools,  fi  Imlian 
echrx)l8  and  a  Catholic  population,  including  1,600 
Indians,  of  25,600  souls.  The  Territoty  of  Dakota 
was  divided  by  Act  of  Congress,  22  February,  1SS9, 
and  the  two  states,  North  and  South  Dakota,  were 
admitted  to  the  Union,  2  November,  1889.  The  same 
month  witnessed  the  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
vicariat«»,  and  two  new  dioceses  were  formed,  Sioux 
Falls  (South  Dakota)  with  IJishon  Marty  its  first 
bbihop;  and  Jamestown  (North  Dakota),  now  Fiu^o, 
with  Bishop  Shanley  (d.  July,  1909)  its  i\rat  incum- 
bent. In  1894  Bishop  Marty  was  transferrefl  to  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota,  where  he  died  19  Sep- 
tember, 1896. 

The  eflorts  of  Bishop  Marty  were  crowned  with 
marv  elk)U8  success.  Ho  devoted  himself  especially  to 
the  Indian  race.  He  spoke  their  language  and  trans- 
lated hymns  and  prayers  into  their  tongue.  The  second 
and  prt>sent  (1911)  Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls,  the  Right 
Rev.  Thomas  O'Gorman,  was  bom  at  lioston,  Massa- 
chusetts, 1  May,  1843,  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  St. 
Paul,  and  was  one  of  the  first  two  students  selected 
for  the  priesthood  by  Bishop  Cretin,  the  other  waa 
Arehbisriop  I  reland.  Having  pursue*!  his  ecclesiastical 
studies  in  France,  he  retumwi  to  St.  Paul,  where  he 
was  ordained  priest,  5  November,  18t>5.  He  was 
pastor  in  turn  of  Rochester  and  Faribault,  Minn.,  and 
first  pn-aident  and  professor  of  <l{)gmatic  theology  at 
St.  Thomas'  College,  St.  Paul.    In  1890  he  was  ap- 

P>intod  Professor  of  Chureh  History  in  the  Catholic 
niversitv,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  consecrated  in 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  (19  April, 
1896)  bv  Cardinal  Satolli,  then  Apostolic  delegate 
to  this'  countrj',  and  on  2  Majv,  1896,  was  in- 
stalled in  the  pro-cathe<lral  of  his  epi.scopal  see. 
The  statistics  ol  the  diocese  then  showeil  51  secular 
and  14  regular  priests,  50  churches  with  resident 
priests,  61  missions  with  churehes,  100  stations,  10 
chapels,  14  parochial  schools.  61  Indian  schools,  2 
orphanages,  and  1  htwpital.  There  wen?  3  communi- 
ties of  men  and  6  of  women,  while  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation, white  and  Indian,  was  ratimated  at  30,(XK) 
■ouls.  Bishop  O'C'iorman  infused  new  life  into  the 
diocese.  Hie  imputation  increased  so  nipidly  that  in 
1902  the  Dioc«»e  of  Lead  was  erectetl.  'The  statistics 
of  the  diocese  (1911)  are  in  priests,  secular  102, 
regular  13;  students  10;  churches  with  resident  priests, 
91;  missions  with  churches,  70;  stations,  23;  cnapels, 
13;  parochial  8cho*jls,  23  with  2,500  children  in  at- 
tendance; hospitals,  4.  There  are  3  communities  of 
men:  Benedictines,  Eudi-sts,  and  the  Clerics  of  St. 
Viatcur.  The  communities  of  women  are:  Dominican 
Sisters;  Presentation  Nuns;  Benedictine  Sisters;  Sis- 
ters of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis;  School  Sisters 
o£  St.  Francis,  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Louis. 
Columbus  College  at  Chamberlain,  in  charge  of  the 
Clerics  of  St.  Viateur  is  an  institution  of  great  promise. 
The  Catholic  population,  including  500  Indians,  is 
60,000.  In  the  vicariate  Apostolic  of  thirty-one  years 
ago,  where  there  were  only  1  bishop  and  12  priests, 
there  are  now  (1911)  4  bishops  and  284  priests. 

DioMJon  Arekitta;  CalMxe  DiTtctoriet;  p«rM>iuiI  rpcollwtion*, 

Daniel  F.  Desmond. 

Sioux  Indians,  the  largest  and  most  important 
Indian  tribe  north  of  Mexico,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Ojibwa  (Chippewa),  who,  however,  lack 
the  solidarity  of  the  Sioux,  being  widely  scattered 
on  both  sides  of  the  international  boundary,  while 
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the  Sioux  are  virtually  all  within  the  United  States 
and  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period  kept  up 
close  connexion  among  the  various  bands. 

Name  and  .Affiliation. — The  name  Sioux  (pro- 
nounce<l  Su)  Is  an  abbreviation  of  the  French  spelling 
of  the  name  by  which  they  were  anciently  known  to 
their  ea-^tem  .Algonc^uian  neighlwurs  and  enemies, 
viz.  Nadouearioux,  signifying  "little  snakes",  i.  e. 
little,  or  secondary  enemies,  as  di.stinguished  from 
the  eastern  Nadowe,  or  enemies,  the  Iroquois.  This 
ancient  name  is  now  obsolete,  having  been  superseded 
by  the  modern  Ojibwa  term  Buanag,  of  uncertain 
etymology.  'ITiey 
call  themselves 
Dakota,  Nakota, 
or  Lakota,  accord- 
ing to  dialect, 
moaning  "allies". 
From  the  forms 
Dakota,  I.^ota, 
and  Sioux  are  de- 
rived numerous 
place-names  with- 
in their  ancient 
area,  including 
those  of  two  great 
states.  Linguisti- 
cally the  Sioux  are 
of  the  great  Siouan 
stock,  to  which 
they  have  given 
niune  and  of  which 
they  themselves 
now  constitute 
nearly  three- 
fourths.  Other  cognate  tribes  are  the  Assiniboin, 
Crow,  Hidatsa,  or  Minitari,  Mandan,  Winnebago. 
Iowa,  Omaha,  Ponca,  Oto,  Missouri,  Kaw,  Osage,  ana 

Siapaw,  all  excepting  the  Winnebago  living  west  of 
e  Mississippi;  together  with  a  number  of  tribes  for- 
merly occupying  territories  in  Mississippi  and  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  all  now  vir- 
tually extinct,  excepting  a  handful  of  Catawba  inSouth 
Carolina.  Linguistic  and  traditionary  evidence  indi- 
cate this  eastern  region  as  the  original  home  of  the 
stock,  although  the  period  and  causes  of  the  westward 
migration  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  Sioux 
language  is  spoken  in  three  principal  dialects,  viz. 
Santee  (pronounced  Sahntee),  or  eastern;  Yankton, 
or  middle;  and  Teton,  or  western,  differing  chiefly 
in  the  interchange  of  d,  n,  and  /,  as  indicated  in  the 
various  forms  of  the  tribal  name.  The  .Assiniboin 
are  a  seceded  branch  of  the  Yankton  division,  having 
separated  from  the  parent  tribe  at  some  time  earlier 
than  1640. 

History. — When  and  why  the  Sioux  removed  from 
their  original  home  in  the  East,  or  by  what  route 
they  reached  the  upper  Mississippi  countrj',  are 
unknown.  When  first  noticed  in  historj',  about 
1650,  they  centennl  about  Mille  Lac  and  I/cech  I^e, 
toward  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi,  in  central  Minne- 
sota, having  their  eastern  frontier  within  a  day's 
mareh  of  Lake  Superior.  From  this  position  they 
were  gradually  dnven  by  the  pressure,  frotn  the 
east,  of  the  a<lvancing  Ojibwa,  who  were  earlier  in 
obtaining  firearms,  until  nearly  the  whole  nation  had 
rcmove<l  to  the  Minnesota  and  upper  Red  River,  in 
turn  driving  Ijefore  them  the  Cncyenne.  Omaha, 
and  other  tribes.    On  reaching  the  buffalo  plains  and 

Erocuring  horses,  supplemented  soon  thereafter  by 
rearms,  they  rapidly  overran  the  county  to  the  west 
and  south-west,  crossing  the  Missouri  pj'rhaps  about 
1750,  and  continuing  on  to  the  Black  Hills  and  the 
Platte  until  checke^l  by  the  Pawnee,  Crow,  and  other 
tribes.  At  the  beginning  of  treaty  relations  in  1805 
they  were  the  acknowlcnlged  owners  of  most  of  the 
territory  extending  from  central  Wisconsin,  acroes 
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the  Mississippi  und  Missouri,  to  beyond  the  Bhick 
Hills,  ami  from  the  Canada  boundarv  to  the  North 
Pluttc,  including  all  of  Southern  Minnesota,  with 
coniiiderablc  portions  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  most 
of  both  Dakotaa,  Northern  Nebraska,  and  mudl  of 
Mtmtana  and  Wyoming.  The  boundaries  of  all 
that  portion  lying  fa.Ht  of  the  Dakotas  wrn-  tU-fined 
by  the  great  inter-tribal  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
1825  and  a  »upi)lf  mrntal  treaty  at  the  same  place  in 
1830.  At  thi.s  pori<xl  the  Minnesota  region  was 
lield  by  the  variou.s  8a&t«e  bands;  Eastern  Dakota 
•od  a  unall  part  of  Iowa  were  daimed  by  the  Yankton 
and  their  oowfais  the  Yanktonai;  while  tU  the  Sioux 
territory  west  of  the  Missouri  was  held  by  bands  of 
the  great  Teton  division,  constituting  thrcc-fifth.s 
of  the  whole  nation. 

Under  the  name  of  Naduesiu  the  Sioux  arc  first 
mentiotuHl  by  Father  Paul  le  Jcune  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  of  1640,  apparently  on  the  information  of 
that  pioneer  western  explorer,  Jean  NicoleJL  the  first 
white  man  known  to  Jwre  set  loot  in  Wisoonain, 
probaUy  fai  16S4-4{.  In  IfHHM)  two  other  famoos 

Frrnrh  explorers,  Radis.son  and  ^;^f>^eiI!ie^>^,  sp<'nt 
8ome  time  with  them  in  their  own  eounlry,  aliout 
the  western  border  of  Wisconsin.  At  that  time  the 
Sioux  were  giving  shelter  to  a  band  of  refugee  Hurous 
fleeing  before  the  Iroquois.  They  were  rated  as 
pn—wninB  thirty  villages,  and  were  the  terror  of  all 
tteMHroanding  tribes  by  reason  of  their  number  and 
prowess,  althou^  admittedly  less  cruel.  Fathers 
Allouei  and  Marquette,  from  their  miarion  of  St. 
Esprit,  c^'tablishcd  at  Lapointe  (now  Bayfield,  Wis.) 
on  Lake  Superior  in  Ififi.^,  enteml  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Si'  whii  h  continued  until  1671, 
when  the  latter,  provoked  bv  insults  from  the  eastern 
tribes,  returned  Marquette  s  presents,  declared  war 
•Cainat  their  henditaiy  foes,  and  compelled  the 
aoandoonMnt  of  tiie  nusnon.  b  1674  iney  sent  a 
delegation  to  Sault  Ste.  Mario  to  arrange  prarr 
throunh  the  good  oflices  of  the  resident  Jesuit  mission- 
ary, I  uihi  r  Gabriel  I)ruillett<]^,  who  already  had 
several  of  the  tribe  under  instruction  in  hia  house, 
but  the  negotiations  were  brought  jo  an  abrupt  ena 
by  a  treacherous  attack  made  upon  the  Sioux  irtiila 
■eatMl  hi  eooncil  in  the  mission  church,  reeultfog  hi 
the  massacre  of  the  ambaasadors  after  a  desperate 
encounter,  and  the  burning  of  the  churdi,  which  was 
fired  ovw  their  heada  hy  the  Qiihw*  to  dieiodis 

them. 

The  tribal  war  went  on,  but  the  Sioux  kept  friend- 
ship with  the  French  traders,  who  by  this  time  had 
resiched  the  MissiBsiDpi.  In  1680  one  of  their  war 
parties,  dneoending  the  MiiMBippi  MEainst  the  Illi- 
nois, captured  the  ReeoDeet  Fatber  Loum  Hennepin 
with  two  companions  and  brought  them  to  their 
villages  at  the  head  of  the  river,  where  they  held 
th<in,  more  as  gue.-^t.s  than  prisoners,  until  releas^-d 
on  the  arrival  of  the  trader,  Du  Luth,  in  the  fall. 
While  thus  in  custody  Father  Hennepin  observetl 
tbeir^  customs,  made  some  study  of  tne  language, 
baptised  a  child  and  attempted  sone  i^gious  instruo- 
tSoio,  anplorad  a  part  of  Minnesota,  and  diacovered 
and  named  St.  Anthony's  Falls.  In  1688  Nididas 
Perrot  e,«f ablishe<l  a  post  at  the  mouth  flf  the  Wi.s- 
consin.  In  ir»S9  he  e.<?tablishe<l  Fort  Perrot  near  the 
lower  end  of  Lake  Pej)in,  on  the  Minnesota  side,  the 
first  post  within  the  Sioux  territory,  and  took  formal 
poesession  of  their  country  for  France.  The  Jesuit 
Father  Joseph  Marest,  officially  designated  "Mia- 
rionafytothaNadoiMSNRDi'*,  was  oneof  thewitneesei 
at  the  ceremony  and  was  again  with  the  tribe  some 
twelve  years  later.  Another  post  was  built  by  Pierre 
LeSueur,  near  the  present  R(h1  Wuik  about  1603. 
and  in  1695  a  principal  chief  of  the  tribe  aceompaniea 
him  to  Montreal  to  meet  the  governor,  Frontenac. 
By  this  time  the  Sioux  hsd  a  number  of  guns  and  were 
—  to  wiflB  ■igrewivn  wmdtn  towMd  An 


west,  driving  the  Cheyenne,  Omaha,  and  Oto  down 
upon  the  BAissouri  and  pushing  out  into  the  buffslo 
plains.  During  Frontenac's  adminietntion  "'%frnn 
work  languished  owing  to  his  bitter  hostility  to  mi^ 
aionaries,  especially  the  Jesuits. 

About  the  year  1698.  throiigh  injudiciously  assist- 
ing the  Sioux  against  tne  Foxes,  the  lYench  became 
involved  in  a  tmlious  forty-years' war  with  the  latter 
tribe  which  completely  por^yzed  trade  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  and^ ultimately  ruined  the  Foxes.  Before 
its  end  the  SiOMZ  themselves  turned  a^ninst  the 
French  and  gpva  nfuae  to  the  defeated  Foxes.  In 
1700  LeSoBur  had  bmlt  Fort  LUtiillier  on  the  Blue 
Earth  River  near  the  present  Mankato,  Minn. 
In  1727,  an  ineffective  jx-are  having  been  made,  the 
JcHuit  Fathers,  Ignatius  (!uic:ii:i.N  and  Xirola-s  do 
Cionnor,  again  took  up  work  among  the  Sioux  at  the 
new  Fort  Beauhamais  on  Lake  Pepin.  Althouj^ 
dhvoi  out  for  a  time  by  the  Foxes,  they  returned 
and  continued  with  the  work  some  ten  years,  until 
^  ffioux  themselves  became  hostile.  In  1736  the 
ownx  massacred  an  entire  exploring  party  of  twenty- 
one  persons  under  command  of  the  younger  Veren- 
drye  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woo<ls,  just  beyond  the  north- 
ern (iiitirnat lonal)  Minnesota  boundary,  .\inong 
those  killeil  was  the  Jesuit  fatber,  Jeao-lPierre  Auf 
neau.  In  1745-6,  the  Fonea  hatving  lieeB  finaBv 
crushed,  De  Lungoan  anin  airanged  peace  with 
the  Sioux,  and  between  them  and  the  Ojibwa,  and 
four  Sioux  chiefs  returned  with  him  to  Montreal. 
On  the  f aD  of  Canada  the  Sioux,  in  1763,  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  English  jjost  at  C'iroen  Bay  with  [jroffens 
of  friend.ship  and  a  re<juest  for  tnulerx.  They  were* 
detscribed  a.i  "certainly  the  greatest  nation  of  In- 
diana ever  vet  found",  holding  all  other  Indiana  aa 
"their  slaves  or  dogs  Two  thousand  of  iUtr  war- 
riors now  had  guns,  while  the  other  Mid  larger  portioB 
stin  depended  upon  the  bow,  in  the  use  of  wfaidi,  waA 
in  diuicing,  they  excelled  the  other  tribes. 

In  the  winter  of  1766-7  the  American  traveller, 
Jonathan  Car\'er,  spent  several  months  with  the  San- 
tee  visiting  their  burial-ground  and  sacred  cave  near 
the  present  St.  Paul,  ana  witnessing  men  and  women 
gashing  themselves  m  frenzied  grief  at  their  bereave- 
ment. Soon  after  this  period  the  eastern  Sioux  d^n- 
itively  abandoned  the  Mille  Lac  and  Leech  Lake 
country  to  tbeir  enemies  the  Ojibwa,  with  whom  the 
hereditary'  war  still  kept  up.  The  final  engagement 
in  this  upper  region  occurred  in  17f>S  when  a  great 
canoe  fleet  of  Sioux,  numlierini;  jicrhajin  fi\e  hundred 
warriors,  while  desionding  the  MisssiKsippi  from  a 
succeesful  raid  upon  the  Oiibwa,  was  ambushed  near 
the  junction  of  Crow  Wing  iliver  and  entirely  def  eated 
by  a  nraeh  smaller  foroe  of  the  latter  tribe.  In  1775 
peace  was  again  made  between  the  two  tribes  through 
the  efforts  of  the  English  officials  in  order  to  secure 
their  allianre  in  the  coming  Revolutionary  struggle. 
The  peace  lasted  until  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  in  which  both  tnlies  furnished  com  m^:<  rits 
against  the  American  frontier,  after  which  the  wiuriors 
returned  totheir  homes,  and  the  old  feud  was  resumed. 
In  the  meantime  the  Teton  £Koox.  |iiiinsing  westward, 
were  gredually  pushing  the  Annra  (Ree)  up  tfie 
Missouri,  and  by  acquiring  horses  from  the  plains 
tribes  bml  become  metamorphoeed  from  canoe  men 
and  gatherers  of  wild  rioe  into  an  aqoettriaa  nee  of 
nomad  buffalo  hunters. 

Some  years  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  jkt- 
haps  about  1766,  French  traders  in  the  .Vmencan 
interrat  ascended  the  IfiaBouri  from  St.  Louis  and 
established  posts  among  the  Yankton  and  Teton. 
In  1804  the  first  American  exploring  exnedition, 
under  Captains  Lewis  anrl  rinrk.  aMv  inied  'h'"  river, 
holding  councils  and  securing  the  allegiance  of  the 
Sioux  and  other  tribes,  and  then  crossing  the  moun- 
tains and  descending  the  Columbia  to  tiie  Pacific, 
ovw  oeaHy  the  aame  nuto  in  1806^  Am  n 
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result  of  thifl  acquaintance  the  first  Sioux  (Y ankton) 
delejfation  visited  Washington  in  the  latter  year. 
At  the  same  time,  1805-6,  Lieutenant  Zebulon  Pike 
ascended  the  M  i&sLssippi  on  a  similar  errand  to  the 
Santee  Sioux  and  other  tribes  of  that  region.  In  this 
he  was  successful  and  on  23  September,  1805,  nego- 
tiated the  first  treaty  of  the  Sioux  with  the  United 
States,  by  which  they  coded  lands  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present  St.  Paul  for  the  cstal)li.shment  of  military 
posts,  at  the  some  time  giving  up  their  EngliMh  flags 
and  medals  and  acceptmg  American  ones.  Up  to 
this  period  and  for  some  years  later  the  rapidly 
diverging  bands  of  the  east  and  west  still  held  an 
annual  reunion  east  of  the  lower  James  River  in 
eastern  South  Dakota.  In  1807  Manuel  Lisa,  founder 
of  the  .American  Fur  Company,  "the  most  active  and 
indefatigable  trader  that  St.  Louis  ever  produced" 
(Chittenden),  establiahoil  headquarters  among  the 
Sioux,  at  Cedar  Island,  below  the  present  Pierre, 
8.  D..  later  moving  down  to  about  the  present 
Chamocrlain.  Lisa  was  a  Spaniard,  and  like  his 
French  associates,  Chouteau,  Menard,  and  Trudeau, 
was  a  Catholic.  At  his  several  trading jposts  among 
the  Teton  and  Yankton  Sioux,  and  the  Omaha  lower 
down  the  river,  he  showed  the  Indians  how  to  plant 
gardens  and  care  for  cattle  and  hogs,  besides  setting 
up  blacksmith  shops  for  their  benefit,  without  charge, 
and  caring  for  their  aged  and  helplcs-s,  so  that  it  was 
said  that  he  was  better  loved  by  the  Sioux  than  any 
other  white  man  of  his  time.  Being  intensely  Amer- 
icaa  in  feeling,  he  was  appointed  first  government 
agent  for  the  upper  Missouri  River  tribes,  and  by  his 
great  influence  with  them  held  them  steady  for  the 
lJnite<J  States  throughout  the  War  of  1812,  notwith- 
standing that  mo«t  of  the  eastern,  or  Santee,  Sioux, 
through  the  efforts  of  Tecumtha  and  a  resident  Brit- 
ish trader,  Robert  Dickson,  declared  for  England  and 
furnished  a  contingent  against  Fort  Meigs.  Lisa 
died  in  1820.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  by  a  series  of 
6ve  similar  treaties  made  15  July,  1815,  at  Portage 
des  Sioux,  above  St.  Ix)uis,  the  various  Sioux  banns 
mafle  their  peace  with  the  United  States  and  finally 
acknowledged  its  sovereignty.  Other  late  hostile 
tribes  ma<le  peace  at  the  same  time.  This  great 
treaty  gathering,  the  most  important  ever  held  with 
the  tribes  of  the  Middle  West,  marks  the  beginning 
of  their  modem  history.  In  1820  Fort  Snelling  was 
built  at  the  present  Minneapolis  to  control  the  Santee 
Sioux  and  Ojibwa,  an  agency  being  also  established 
at  the  same  time.    In  1825  another  great  treaty 

Sathering  was  convened  at  Prairie  du  Chien  for  the 
elimitation  of  tribal  boundaries  to  put  an  end  to 
inter-tribal  wars,  and  clear  the  way  for  future  land 
cessions.  At  this  period,  and  for  years  after,  the 
Sioux  led  all  other  tribes  in  the  volume  of  their  fur 
trade,  consisting  chiefly  of  buffalo  robes  and  beaver 
skins. 

With  the  establishment  of  permanent  government 
relations  regular  mission  work  began.  In  1834  the 
brothers  Samuel  and  Gideon  Pond,  for  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  locate*!  among  the  Santee  at  Lake  Cal- 
houn, near  the  present  St.  Paul,  Minn.  In  1835  the 
same  denomination  established  other  missions  at 
Lake  Harriet  and  Lac-qui-ParlCj  Minn.,  under  Rev. 
J.  D.  Stevens  and  Thomas  Williamson  respectively. 
In  1837  Williamson  was  joined  by  Rev.  Stepnen  Riggs 
and  his  son  Alfred.  In  1852  the  two  last-named  mis- 
sions were  removed  to  the  upper  Minnesota  in  con- 
sequence of  a  treaty  cession.  All  of  these  workers 
are  known  for  their  linguistic  contributions  as  well 
as  for  their  missionary'  service.  In  1837  a  Lutheran 
mission  was  established  at  Red  Wing  and  continued 
for  some  years.  The  successful  establishment  of  these 
missions  was  due  chiefly  to  the  encouragement  and 
active  aid  afforded  by  Joseph  Renville,  a  remarkable 
half-breed,  who  stood  high  in  the  respect  and  affection 
of  the  eastern  Sioux.    Bom  in  the  wilderaess  in  1779 
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of  an  Indian  mother,  he  had  been  taken  to  Canada, 
when  A  small  boy,  by  his  French  father,  a  notea 
trader,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  a  Catholic 

?riest,  from  whom  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
'rench  and  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  death  of 
his  father  a  few  years  later  and  his  consequent  return 
to  the  Sioux  country  put  an  end  to  his  educational 
opportunity,  but  the  early  impression  thus  made  was 
never  effaced.  On  coming  to  manhood  and  succeed- 
ing to  hLs  father's  business  he  sent  across  (he  ocean, 
probably  through  Dickson,  the  British  trader,  for  a 
French  Bible  (which,  when  it  came,  was  Protestant) 
and  then  hired  a  clerk  who  could  read  it  to  him.  On 
the  establishment 
of  the  post  at 
Prairie  du  Chien 
he  brought  down 
his  Indian  wife 
and  had  her  regu- 
larly marrietl  to 
him  by  a  Catholic 
priest,  he  himself 
having  previously 
instructetl  her  in 
religion  as  well  as 
he  could.  When 
the  Congregation- 
alists  arrived  he 
welcomed  them  as 
bringing  Chris- 
tianity, even 
though  not  of  the 
form  of  his  child- 
hoo<l  teacher.  He 
died  in  1846. 

In  1841  Father 
Augustine  Ravoux 
began  work  among  the  Santee  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fort  Snelling,  near  which  Father  Galtier  had  just 
built  a  log  chapel  of  St.  Paul,  around  which  grew  the 
modem  city.  Applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
language,  in  which  ne  soon  became  proficient.  Father 
Ravoux  in  1843  repaired  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  there 
with  hU  own  hanus  printed  a  .snwdl  devt)tional  work. 
"Katolik  Wocekiye  Wowapi  Kin",  which  is  still 
used  as  a  mission  manual.  He  continued  with  the 
tribe  for  several  years,  extending  his  ministrations 
also  to  the  Yankton,  until  recalled  to  parish  work. 
As  earlv  at  least  as  1840  (he  great  Jesuit  apostle  of  the 
North-West,  Father  P.  J.  De  Smet,  had  vLsited  the 
bands  along  the  Missouri  River,  where  Father  Chris- 
tian Hoecken  ha<l  prerede<l  him  in  1837,  instructing 
adults  and  baptizinf^  children.  Father  De  Smet 
made  several  otner  brief  stops  later  on  his  way  to  and 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  missions,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1848  spent  several  months  in  the  camps  of  the 
Brul6  and  Ogalala,  whom  ho  found  well  disposed  to 
Christianity.  In  1850  Father  H(XH!ken  was  again 
with  the  Yankton  and  Teton,  but  the  design  to  estab- 
lish a  permanent  mission  was  fnistrated  by  his 
untimely  death  from  cholera,  19  June,  1851.  In  the 
same  summer  Father  De  Smet  attended  the  great 
inter-tribal  gathering  at  Fort  Laramie,  where  for 
several  weeks  he  preached  daily  to  the  Sioux  and  other 
tribes,  baptizing  over  fifteen  hundred  children.  From 
that  period  until  his  death  in  1872  a  large  portion 
of  his  time  was  given  to  the  western  Sioux,  among 
whom  hi.s  influence  was  so  great  that  he  was  several 
times  called  in  by  the  Government  to  assist  in  treaty 
negotiations,  notably  in  the  great  peace  treaty  of 
1868. 

In  1837  the  Sioux  sold  all  of  their  remaining  terri- 
tory east  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  winter  of  1837-8 
smallpox,  introduced  from  a  passing  steamer,  swept 
over  all  the  tribes  of  (he  upper  Missouri  River,  killing 
perhaps  30,000  Indians,  of  whom  a  large  proportion 
were  Sioab«AlMi^(be  same  time  the  war  with  the 
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Ojibwa  on  the  eastern  frontier  broke  out  again  with 
greater  fury  than  ever.  In  a  battle  near  the  present 
Stillwater,  M  inn.,  in  June,  1839,  some  50  Ojibwa  were 
slain  and  shortly  afterward  a  Sioux  raicfine  party 
surprised  an  Ojibwa  camp  in  the  absence  of  tnc  war- 
riors and  brought  away  91  scalfis.  In  1851  the  var- 
ious Santcc  bands  sold  all  their  remaining  lands  in 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,  excepting  a  twenty-mile  .strip 
along  the  upper  Minnesota  River.  .Although  there 
were  then  four  nii.ssions  among  the  Santce,  the  major- 
ity of  the  Indians  were  reported  to  have  "an  invete- 
rate hatred"  of  Christianity.  In  March.  1857,  on 
some  trifling  provocation,  a  small  band  of^  renegade 
San  tee,  under  an  outlawed  chief,  Inkpaduta,  "Scar- 
let Point,"  attacked  the  scattered  soltlrments  about 


risons  and  the  general  unrest  consequent  upon  the 
Civil  War  also  encouraged  to  revolt.  The  trouble 
began  2  August  with  an  attack  upon  the  agency  store- 
house at  lUniwood,  where  five  thousand  Indians  were 
awaiting  the  distribution  of  the  delaywl  annuity 
supplies.  The  troops  were  overjwwered  and  the 
commissary  goods  seixed,  but  no  other  damage 
attempttnl.  On  17  Aug.  a  small  party  of  hunters, 
being  refu.sed  footl  at  a  settler's  cabin,  massacred  the 
family  and  fl»>d  with  the  news  to  the  camp  of  Little 
Crow,  where  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  whites  and 
Christian  Indians  was  at  once  resolved  u{K>n.  Within 
a  week  almost  every  farm  cabin  and  small  settle- 
ment in  Southern  Mmnesota  and  along  the  adjoining 
border  was  wiped  out  of  existence  and  most  of  the 


Spirit  Lake,  on  the  Iowa-Minnesota  border,  burning 
houses,  massacring  about  fifty  persoas,  and  carrj'ing 
oflF  several  women,  two  of  whom  were  killed  later, 
the  others  being  rescued  by  the  Christian  Indians. 
Inkpaduta  esca|>ed  to  take  an  active  part  in  all  the 
Sioux  troubles  for  twenty  years  thereiifter.  In 
1858  the  Yankton  Sioux  sold  all  (heir  lands  in  South 
Dakota,  excepting  the  present  Yankton  reservation. 
The  famous  pipestone  quarry  in  south-western  Minne- 
sota, whence  tne  Sioux  for  ages  had  procured  (he  red 
stone  from  which  their  pipes  were  carved,  was  a.\so 
permanently  reserved  to  this  Indiiin  purpose.  In 
1860  the  first  Episcopalian  work  was  begun 
among  the  (Santee)  Sioux  by  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Hin- 
man. 

In  1882  occurred  the  great  "Minnesota  outbreak" 
and  mas-sacre,  involving  nearly  all  the  Santee  bands, 
brought  about  by  di.ssatisf action  at  the  confiscation 
of  a  large  proportion  of  (he  treaty  funds  to  satisfy 
traders'  claims,  and  aggravated  by  a  long  delay  in 
the  annuity  issue.    The  weakening  of  the  local  gar- 


inhabitants  massacred,  in  many  cases  with  deviUsh 
barbarities,  excepting  such  as  could  escape  to  Fort 
Ridgely  at  the  lower  end  of  the  reser\'ation.  The  mis- 
si<m.iries  were  saved  by  the  faithful  heroi.sm  of  tho 
Chri.stian  Indians,  who,  as  in  1857,  stood  loyally  by 
the  (lovernment.  Determined  attacks  were  made 
under  Little  Crow  upon  Fort  Ridgely  (20-21  August) 
and  New  Ulm  (22  August),  the  latter  defended  by  a 
strong  volunteer  force  under  Judge  CharK-s  Flandrau: 
Both  attacks  were  finally  repulsed.  On  2  Se|)t.  a 
force  of  1500  regulars  and  volunteers  under  Colonel 
(afterwards  General)  H.  H.  Sibley  defeated  the  ho«- 
tiles  at  Birch  Coulee  and  again  on  23  September  at 
Wood  Lake.  Most  of  (he  hostilcs  now  surrendered, 
the  rest  flwing  in  small  bands  beyon<l  the  reach  oi 
pursuit.  Three  hundred  prisoners  were  condemned 
to  death  by  court  martial,  but  the  number  wsis  cut 
down  by  President  Lincoln  to  thiriy-eight,  who  were 
hanged  at  Mankato,  20  I^ecemlM-r,  1802.  They  were 
attended  by  Revs.  Riggs  and  Williamson  and  by 
Father  Ravoux,  but  although  the  other  missionaries 
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had  been  twenty-five  years  stationed  with  the  tribe 
and  spoke  the  language  fluently,  thirty-three  of  the 
whole  number  elected  to  die  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
two  of  the  remaining  five  rejecting  all  ChrLstian 
ministration.  Three  years  later  Father  Ravoux 
again  stood  on  the  scaffold  with  two  condemned 
warriors  of  the  tribe. 

Two  monthly  after  the  outbreak  Congress  declared 
the  Santee  trcjitics  abrogat<>d  and  the  Minnesota 
reser\'at ions  forfeited.  One  part  of  the  fugitives 
trying  to  escape  to  the  Yaiiktonai  was  overtaken 
and  deieated  with  great  loss  by  Sibley  near  Big 
Mound,  North  Dakota,  24  July,  1863.  The  survivors 
fled  to  the  Teton  beyond  the  Ali.s.Houri  or  took  refuge 
in  Canada,  where  they  are  still  domiciled.  On  3 
Sept.  General  Sully  struck  the  main  hostile  camp 
under  Inkpaduta  at  Whitestone  Hill,  west  of  Ellen- 
dale,  N.  D.,  killing  300  and  capturing  nearly  as  many 
more.  On  28  July,  1864,  General  Sully  delivered  the 
final  blow  to  the  combined  hostile  force,  consisting 
of  Santcc,  Yanktonai,  and  some  northern  Teton, 
at  Kildcer  Mountain  on  the  Little  Missouri.  The 

Erisfincrs  and  others  of  the  late  hostile  bands  were 
nally  settled  on  two  reservations  established  for  the 

SurT><>8«'.  viz.  the  (Lower)  Yanktonai  at  Crow  Creek, 
.  D.,  and  the  Santee  at  Santee,  north-eastern  Nebras- 
IcA.  Here  they  still  remain,  being  now  well  advanced 
in  civiliiation  and  Christianity,  and  fairly  prosperous. 
The  outbreak  ha<l  cost  the  lives  of  nearly  1000  whites, 
of  whom  nearly  700  perished  in  the  first  few  days  of 
the  mas-sacre.  The  Indian  loss  wjis  about  double, 
falling  almost  entirely  upon  the  Santee.  Fnnana- 
papi  (Strike-the-Ree),  head  chief  of  the  3000  Yankton, 
and  a  Catholic,  had  8tea<lily  held  his  people  loyal  and 
the  great  BruK^  and  Ogalala  bands  of  the  Teton, 
13,000  strong,  had  remained  neutral.  In  October. 
1865,  at  old  Fort  Sully  (near  Pierre),  S.  D.,  a  general 
treaty  of  peace  was  maile  with  the  Siou.x,  and  one 
Teton  band,  the  Lower  Brul(*,  agreed  to  come  u{)on  a 
rescr\'ation.  The  majority  of  the  great  Teton  divi- 
sion, however,  comprising  the  whole  strength  of 
the  nation  west  of  the  Missouri,  refuse*!  to  take  part. 

In  the  meantime  serious  trouble  had  been  brewing 
in  the  West.  With  the  discoverj'  of  gold  in  California 
in  1849  and  the  conseouent  opening  of  an  emigrant 
trail  along  the  North  Platte  and  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Indians  became  alarmed  at  the  dis- 
turbance to  their  buffalo  hertls,  upon  which  they 
depended  for  their  entire  subsistence.  The  principal 
complainants  were  the  Brul6  and  Ogalala  Sioux. 
For  the  protection  of  the  emigrants  in  1849  the  Gov- 
ernment bought  and  garrisoned  the  American  Fur 
Company  post  of  Fort  Laramie  on  the  upper  North 
Platte,  in  Wyoming,  later  making  it  also  an  agency 
headquarters.  In  September,  18.')1,  a  great  gathering 
of  nearly  all  the  tribes  and  bands  of  the  .N'orthorn 
Plains  was  held  at  Fort  Laramie,  and  a  treaty  was 
negotiate*!  by  which  they  came  to  an  agreement  in 
regard  to  their  rival  territorial  claims,  ple<iged  peace  . 
among  themselves  and  with  the  whites,  and  promised 
not  to  disturb  the  trail  on  consideration  of  a  certain 
annual  payment.  Father  De  Smet  attendetl  through- 
out the  council,  teaching  and  baptizing,  and  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  gatnering,  the  largest 
ever  held  witn  the  Plains  Indians.  The  treaty  was 
not  ratified  and  h&d  no  permanent  effect.  On 
17  August,  1854,  while  the  Indians  were  camped 
about  the  post  awaiting  the  distribution  of  the 
annuity  goods,  occurred  the  "Fort  I>aramie  Massa- 
cre", by  which  Lieutenant  Grattan  and  an  entire 
detachment  of  29  .soldiers  lost  their  lives  while  trying 
to  arrest  some  Bnil*!*  who  had  killed  and  eaten  an 
emigrant's  cow.  From  all  the  evidence  the  conflict 
was  provoked  by  the  officer's  own  indiscretion.  The 
Indians  then  took  forcible  (>ofi8C8sion  of  the  annuity 
goods  and  left  without  making  any  attempt  upon 
the  fort  or  garrison.    The  Brul6  Sioux  were  now 


declared  hofltile,  and  Gen.  W.  S.  Harney  was  sent 
against  them.  On  3  September,  with  1200  men,  he 
came  upon  their  camp  at  Asn  Hollow,  Western 
Nebra.ska,  and,  while  pr(?tending  to  parley  on  their 
proffer  of  surrender,  suddenly  attacked  them,  killing 
136  Indians  and  destroying  the  entire  camp  outfit. 

Late  in  18t>.3  the  Ogalnla  and  HtuU-  under  their 
chiefs,  Red  Cloud  {Makhpiua-luta)  and  Spotted  Tail 
(Shin(6-galeshka)  respectively,  !)ecame  actively  hos- 
tile, inflamed  by  reports  of  the  Santee  outbreak  and 
the  Civil  War  m  the  South.  They  were  joined  by 
the  Cheyenne  and  for  two  years  all  travel  across  the 
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plains  was  virtually  suspended.  In  March,  1865, 
they  were  roused  to  desperation  by  the  proclamation 
of  two  new  roads  to  be  opened  through  their  best 
hunting  grounds  to  reach  the  new  gold  fields  of  Mon- 
tana. Under  Re<l  Cloud's  leadership  they  notified 
the  Government  that  they  would  allow  no  new  roads 
or  garri.son  ixxits  to  be  establi.shed  in  their  country, 
and  carried  on  the  war  on  this  basis  with  such  deter- 
mination that  by  treaty  at  Fort  Laramie  through  a 
,  peace  commission  in  April-May,  1868,  the  Govern- 
ment actually  agreed  to  close  the  "Montana  road" 
that  had  l>een  opened  north  from  Laramie,  and  to 
abandon  the  three  posts  that  hiul  been  established 
to  protect  it.  Rwl  Cloud  himself  refu.sed  to  sign 
until  after  the  trtuips  had  b<>en  with(lrawn.  The 
treaty  left  the  territorj'  south  of  the  North  Platte 
open  to  roa<l  building,  rerognize<l  all  north  of  the 
North  Platte  and  ea.it  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains  as 
unceded  Indian  territory,  and  established  the  "Great 
Sioux  Reservation",  nearly  equivalent  to  all  of  South 
Dakota  west  of  the  Missouri.  Provision  was  made 
for  an  agency  on  the  Mi.ssouri  River  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  regular  governmental  civilizing  work.  In 
consideration  of  thus  giving  up  their  old  free<lom  the 
Inilians  were  promiseiJ,  besides  the  free  aid  of  black- 
smiths, doctors,  a  saw  mill,  etc.,  a  complete  suit  of 
clothing  yearly  for  thirty  years  to  every  individual 
of  the  bands  concvmed,  based  on  the  actual  yearly 
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oensuB.   Amoxig  the  official  witnwMcw  were  Rev. 

the  Episcopalian  miflsionary,  and  Father 
Da  Sinit.  This  treaty  brought  the  whole  of  the 
Sioux  naUoD  under  agency  restriction,  and  with  ita 
ratification  in  February,  1869,  the  five  years'  war 
Catno  to  a  close. 

In  thif  war  Reil  Cloud  hail  been  the  priruipal 
leadiT,  Spoltt>d  Tail  having  been  won  to  fnciuif-hip 
earlier  through  the  kindness  extendtnl  by  the  oHioen 
at  Fort  Laramie  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
dMigbter,  who  was  buried  there  with  Chriatiaa  ritaa 
at  Ser  own  request.  Hie  Cheyenne  and  Northern 
Arapaho  also  acted  with  the  Sioux.  The  chief  fight- 
falg  centered  around  Fort  Kearney,  Wyoming,  which 
Rwl  Cloud  himself  Ik  !<i  tinder  rrpoated  siege,  and 
near  which  on  21  December,  IHtki,  occumnl  the  "Fet- 
terman  Masisacre",  when  an  entire  detachment  of 
80  men  under  Captain  Fetterman  was  exterminated 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  Indianit.  By  treaties 
in  1887  TWBTvatioiM  had  bwwi  MtabUsbBa  at  JLaka 
TravOTse,  B.  D.  and  at  Fott  Totten,  N.  D.,  for  tlie 
Sis.seton  and  WahjMton  Santee  and  the  Cuthead 
Yanktonai,  most  of  whom  had  been  conci  rned  in  the 
Minnesota  outbreak.  In  1S7U  a  part  of  the  Christian 
San  tee  separated  from  their  kinsmen  in  Nebraska 
and  removed  to  Flandrcau,  S.  D.,  and  b«>i-ame  citi- 
asoa.  In  1871,  deniite  the  protest  of  Red  Cloud  and 
othor  ^f^'"|[  chiefs,  the  Northern  Pacific  railway 
was  oonatnteted  along  the  south  bank  of  the  YcUow- 
stooe  and  several  new  posts  built  for  its  protection, 
and  war  wa.s  on  again  with  the  Teton  Sioux,  Chey- 
enne, and  part  of  the  .Vrapaho.  Several  nkirmiflhcs 
occurred,  and  in  1871}  (Jeneral  Ci.  A.  Custer  was  or- 
dered to  Dakota.  In  the  next  year,  while  hoetilitiefl 
were  still  in  progress.  Custer  made  an  exploration  of 
the  Bkok  BSk,  8.  D»  and  rqMVted  gold.  Despite 
^treirtyaiMitt»inihtary,tha«was  at  onoe  agreat 
rush  of  miners  and  others  into  the  Hills.  The 
Indians  refusing  to  sell  on  any  terms  offered,  the 
military  patrol  was  withdrawn,  and  mining  towns  at 
once  sprang  up  all  through  thc>  mountainH.  Indians 
hunting  by  agent«'  pcrmi.ssion  in  the  disputed  terri- 
toiy  were  otSend  to  report  at  their  anncies  by  31 
Jamaiy,  1876|  or  be  consideved  hoatOennit  even  the 
runnera  who  eazried  the  mmmffi  ware  unable  to 
return,  by  reason  of  the  severity  of  the  wintflr,  until 
after  war  had  f)een  actually  dwlared.  TUl  is  com- 
monly known  a.s  the  "Custer  War"  from  its  central 
event,  2.')  Juno,  ISTti,  the  iii:is.sacre  of  (icncral  Custer 
and  every  man  of  a  detacbmeot  of  the  Seventh 
Cvnlttf,  numbering  204  in  all,  in  an  attack  upon  the 
main  eamp  of  the  hostile  Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  on 
the  Little  Di^Kim  River  in  south-eastern  on  tana. 
On  that  day  and  the  next  ,  in  the  same  vicinitv.  otbor 
detachments  under  Reno  and  Bentoen  gust  ained nesper- 
ate  conflict*  with  the  Indians,  with  the  if  M  ine 
sixty  more  kiUed.  The  Indians,  probably  numhrrnig 
at  lea,st  2500  warriors  with  their  families,  finally  with- 
drew on  the  approach  of  Genemls  Terry  and  (iibbons 
from  the  north.  The  principal  Sioux  commanders 
wwe  Ciaqr  Hone  and  QaU,  although  Sitting.  BuU 
was  also  present.  Red  Cteud  and  Spotted  Tau  had 
ICmained  at  their  agencies 

Sever.al  minor  cnKafjeineiif .« later  in  the  year  resulted 
in  the  surrender  and  return  of  most  of  the  hostiles  to 
the  reservation,  while  Sitting  Bull  and  Gall  and  their 
immediate  following  escaped  into  Canada  (June, 
1877).  By  a  scries  of  treaties  negotiated  23  Sept.- 
27  Oct.,  1876,  the  Sioax  surrendered  the  whole  of 
the  Black  Hills  country  and  tlie  weatem  outlet. 
On  7  Sept,  1877,  Craiy  Horse,  who  had  eome  in  with 
his  b.inn  some  months  before,  was  killed  in  a  conflict 
with  the  t^uard  at  Fort  Robinson.  Neb.  In  the  same 
month  the  last  hoHtiles  surreinlernl  Soon  after  the 
treaty  a  large  delegation  visited  \S  ivshington,  following 
which  event  the  Red  Cloud  (Ogalala)  and  Spotted 
Tatt  (Brul<)  acanoiea  wecopennaiicQt^  eetaUiabediD 
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1878  at  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud,  S.  D.,  rcspectivflfy^ 
This  date  tnay  be  considered  to  mark  the  Mgioninc 
of  dviluation  in  theee  two  powerful  bands,  u  1881 

all  the  late  hostiles  in  Canada  came  in  and  surren- 
dered. Sitting  Bull  and  his  immediate  followers, 
after  being  held  in  confinement  for  two  year.s,  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  hfunes  on  Standing  Hock 
reservation.  On  August,  1S.S1,  SjKjttefl  Tail  waa 
killed  by  a  rival  chief.  On  29  July,  1888,  Strike-tb»- 
Ree,  the  famous  Catholie  chief  of  tha  Yankton,  diad 
at  tlM  ace  «f  84. 

bt  aliotaient  «f  Indkn  agendee  to  the  nanaga- 
ment  of  the  various  religious  denominations,  in 
accord  with  President  Grant's  "peace  jx^hcy"  in 
\9.7Q,  only  two  of  the  eleven  Sioux  agencies  were 
as.Higned  to  the  Catholics  namely,  Standing  Rock 
and  Devil's  Lake,  notwitn-standing  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Santee  and  a  few  of  the 
Yankton,  the  only  mission.iriet>  the  tribe  had  ever 
known  from  AUonea  to  De  Smet  had  been  Catholie, 
and  moat  of  the  readent  whites  and  niixed«blooda 
were  of  Catholic  ancestry.  Santee  Flandreaii,  and 
Sisseton  (Lake  Traverise)  agencies  of  the  Sant(-e  divi- 
sion were  assigned  to  the  Presin  te^an^,  who  had 
already  been  continuously  at  work  among  them  for 
more  than  a  generation.  Yankton  iimm  nation  bad 
been  occupied  Jointly  by  Presbyterians  and  Episoo* 
palians  in  1869,  as  was  Cheyenne  River  reservation 
m  1873.  Pine  Ridg^,  Rosdbud,  Lower  Brul6  and 
Crow  Creek  reservations,  comprising  ne«u"lv  one-half 
the  tribe,  were  (^ivm  to  the  Episcopalians,  who  erected 
buildings  between  LS72  (Crow  Cn-ek)  and  1S77  fPine 
Ridge).  At  Dexal's  Lake  an  industrial  boanling 
school  was  completed  and  opened  in  1^74  in  charge 
of  Elenedictine  F.ithers  and  Grey  Nun  Sisters  of 
Charitv.  At  Standing  Rock  a  similar  school  waa 
opened  in  1877  in  charge  of  Benedictine  priealB  and 
Sisters.  Thus  by  1878  reguJar  miarion  plants  were 
in  operation  on  every  Sioux  reservation.  Other 
Catholic  foimdatifins  were  be^m  at  Crow  Cre<'k  and 
Rosebud  in  188(5,  at  Pine  J{u!i;e  in  1SS7,  and  at  Chey- 
enne River  in  1MI2.  In  ls.S7  the  ntiteil  s<  cular  mis- 
Bionary  priest,  Father  Francis  M.  J.  Craft,  opened 
school  at  Standing  Rock  and  later  succeeded  in 
organiaing  in  the  tribe  an  Indian  aisteihood  which, 
however,  waa  refiiaed  fbU  eedeaitstical  reoognition. 
In  1891  ne  removed  with  his  community  to  the  Fort 
Berthold  reservation,  N.  D.,  where  for  some  years 
the  Sioux  Indian  Sisters  proved  valuable  auxiliaries, 
particularly  in  instrticting  the  women  and  nursing 
the  sick  of  the  confederatixl  fJrosventres,  Arikara, 
and  Mandan.  Later  on  several  of  them  won  com- 
mendation as  volunteer  nurses  in  Cuba  during  tba 
Spanish  War.  Thia  aealous  sisterhood  is  no  unger 
in  existence.  In  1880,  after  kmg  and  penmen^ 
opposition  by  the  older  chiefs,  the  "Gn*at  Sioux 
INservution"  was  cut  in  two  and  reduced  by 
about  one  half  b\'  a  treaty  cession  which  incluck'd 
almost  all  territory  Iwtween  White  and  Cheyenne 
Rivers,  S.  D.,  and  all  north  of  Cheyenne  Rner  west 
of  108°.  The  oeded  lands  were  thrown  open  to 
settlement  by  pndamation  in  the  next  s[ning,  and 
were  at  onoe  occupied  by  the  whites.  In  the  mean- 
time payment  for  the  lands  was  delayed,  the  annuity 
goods  failed  to  arrive  until  the  winter  was  nearly  over, 
the  crops  had  faile<l  through  attendance  of  the  Indians 
at  the  treaty  councils  in  the  pr<  ceding  spring,  epi- 
demic dis<'As«"s  were  raging  in  the  camps,  and  as  the 
final  straw  Congress,  deiitle  previous  promise,  cut 
down  the  beef  ration  by  over  four  milBon  pounda 
on  the  ground  of  the  stipulated  monqr  p^ymaM, 
which,  however,  had  not  arrived. 

A  year  In-for*'  nimours  had  come  to  the  Sioux  of  a 
new  Indian  Messiah  ari.-^en  bevond  (he  mountains 
to  restore  the  old-time  Indian  life,  together  with  their 
departe<l  friends,  in  a  new  earth  from  which  the 
waotea  ahouU  t>e  eiduded.  Sev«al  tribes,  including 
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the  Sioux,  sent  delegates  to  tlw  home  of  the  Meeeioh, 
in  Western  Nevada,  to  invoitigvto  the  ramour.  The 
Ami  ddeiition,  aa  weU  m  •  teoond,  oonfinaed  tli* 
trafli  of  the  report,  ana  in  ^e  snnng  of  IffiO  Hm 

rt'rrnKinial  "Cihost  Danro,"  inti  nocit  to  hasten  the 
fulhlnu'iit  of  the  prophct'y,  wa.s  maunuruUii  at  Pine 
Ridge,  liecausc  of  its  .s'tnmg  appr:U  to  the  Indiana 
under  Uie  existing  cundilionH,  the  Dance  soon  spread 
amonK  other  Teton  ref^ervations  until  the  Indiana  wa« 
in  a  frenay  of  reli^ous  excitement.  The  newly- 
appointed  agent  at  Pine  Ridge  became  frightened  and 
eaUed  for  troops,  thus  pieeipitaUng  the  outbreak  of 
1990.  By  1  December  3000  troops  were  disposed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thr  wrstom  Sintix  rc<rr\-ations  the 
under  onlera  of  Geueral  Nt-Lson  Miles.  Leading 
events  of  the  outbreak  were:  the  killing  of  Sitting 
Bull,  hid  son,  and  six  others  on  15  December,  at  his 
camp  on  Grand  River,  Standing  Rock  reBervation, 
while  resisting  arrest  by  the  Indian  police,  six  of  whom 
were  killed  in  the  encounter;  the  flignt  of  Sitting  BuDft 
followers  and  others  of  Standing  Rock  and  Cheyenne 
River  reservations  into  the  Bad  Luids  of  western 
Sr.iith  Dakota  where  they  joined  other  refugee 
"hoitile-*"  from  I'ine  Ridge  anci  Roeebud;  the  fight  at 
Wounded  Knee  Creek,  twenty  miles  north-ea^t  of 
Pine  Ridge  agency,  29  Dp<cml>pr,  1.S90,  between  a 
band  of  surrendered  hoatilc^i  under  Big  Foot  and  a 
deuohment  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  under  Colonel 
For^rth.  On  16  Jaa«U01.  thehosUte  aorrendsnd  to 
General  Miles  at  Pine  Rioge,  and  the  outbreak  was  at 
an  end.  With  the  restoration  of  peace,  grievances  were 
adjiL-itod  and  the  work  of  cIa  ilizution  resumed. 
Uuder  provision  of  the  general  allotment  law  of  1H87 
negotiations  were  concluded  from  time  to  time  with 
the  various  bands  by  which  the  size  of  the  rcscn'a- 
tiHW  waa  ttiSL  finrtlwr  curtailed,  and  lands  allotted 
in  amralty,  vntil  now  nfanoei  all  of  the  Sioux  Ind»> 
CBS  are  individual  owners  and  well  on  the  way  to 
fuU  citizenship.  Indian  dress  and  adornment  are 
nearly  obsolete,  together  with  the  tipi  and  aboriginal 
ceremonial,  and  the  great  majority  are  cinthcd  in 
citizen's  dres:*,  living  in  comfortable  gmall  hou-ses 
with  m<Kiem  furniture,  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
stock  raising.  The  death  of  the  oUi  chief,  Red  Qoudj 
at  Fine  Ridge,  in  1009,  removed  ahnoet  tbe  kit  Unk 
the  sioux  to  thur  T**^'^"  past. 
BmoiooB  9rA<nm.-^  1900  nearly  10,000  of  tiw 
25,000  Sioux  within  the  United  States  were  officially 
reported  as  Christians.  The  proportion  is  now 
probably  at  li  hm  one-half,  of  wnom  about  half  are 
Catholic,  the  others  being  chiefly  Kpiscopalian  and 
Presbyterian.  The  Catnolic  miBstons  are:  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  Fort  Totten,  N.  D.  (Devil's  Lake 
Res!},  Benedictine;  St.  Elizabeth,  Cannonball,  N.  D. 
(StuidinK  Rock  Km.),  Benedictinej  St.  Peter,  Fort 
Tatci,  N.  D.  (Standtng  Rode  Ret.),  BeBedietfaie; 
St.  James,  Porcupine  (Shields  P.  O.),  N.  D.  (Stand- 
ing Rock  Ke^i  j,  Benedictine;  St.  Benedict,  Stand- 
ing Rock  .\gency,  8.  D.  (Standing  Rock  Res.),  Bene- 
dictine; St.  .Moyxius,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  S.  D., 
(Standing  RtK-k  Res.),  Benedictine^  St.  Edward, 
Standing  Rock  Agency,  S.  D.,  (Standmg  Rock  Res.), 
Benedictine;  St.  Bede,  Standing  Rock  Agency,  S.  D. 
(Stand  iny  Rock  Res.).  BenMietinoi  Iminaculnto 
Oonceptton,  Stephan,  8.  D.  (Crow  Ondc  Res.). 
Beneinctine;  St.  Matthew,  Veblen  Co.  (Britton  P.  O.) 
8.  D.  (former  SiMwton  Roa.),  secular;  Corpu-s  Chritsti, 
Chr\rnnc  River  .\gency,  S.  D.  (Chey.  R.  Re«.), 
secular;  St.  Francis,  Rosebud,  8.  D.  (Rosebud  Res.), 
Jesuit;  Holy  Rosary,  Pine  Ridf^,  S.  D.  (Pine  Rid^e 
Bee^^ Jesuit.  The  two  Jesuit  missions  maintam 
honraing-echooLs,  and  are  assisted  by  Franciscan 
flfaten..  The  Immaculate  Conception  mission  also 
wnintains  a  boarding-school,  witn  Benedictine  Sis- 
ters. .\t  the  Fort  Totten  mission  a  monthly  paper, 
"Sina  Sapa  Wocekiye  Taeyanpaha"  (Black-gown 
Fnarw  HmU),  «atin|r  ^  the^Ms  ^   ' 


Eublished  tmder  the  editorship  of  Father  Jeromo 
[unt,  who  has  been  with  the  mission  from  its  foun« 
dfttioii.  Noti^  event*  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
tribe  ere  ^  OethoBe  flfoux  eongreason  held  in  the 

pummcr  nf  each  year,  one  in  North  and  one  in  South 
Diiktjtu,  which  are  attended  by  many  high  church 
dignitarie?  and  mi.ssion  workers  ami  several  thousands 
of  Catholic  Indians.  Of  some  470  Chrihtian  Sioux 
in  Canada  about  one-fourth  are  Catholic,  chiefly  at 
Standing  Buffalo  Reservation,  Sa.^'k  ,  where  they  are 
served  mm  the  Oblate  mission  school  at  Qu'A^|idle. 


OsoANUATioir  AND  CwTuaM. — The  SkxEK  were 
not  a  compact  nation  with  eentielbed  govewmeaft 

and  .'lupreme  head  chief,  but  were  a  confederacy  of 
seven  allie<l  8ul>-triboi<  speaking  a  common  language, 
eai  h  with  a  recognizf^l  head  chief  and  each  subdivided 
into  bands  or  villngcs  govemetl  by  subordinate  chiefs. 
TTie  seven  sub-tribes,  from  east  to  west,  were:  (1) 
Mdewakantonwan  (Nlde-wakantoo)  Village  (people) 
of  the  Spirit  Lake  (i.e.  Mille  Lac);  (S)  Wakhpdntte 
"I^  Shooters":  (3)  Wakhpetonwan  (Wahpetim), 
"Village  in  the  Leaves";  (4)  Sisitonwan  (Sisseton), 
"Village  of  the  Marsh";  (.5)  Ihanktonwan  f^'ankton), 
"Village  at  the"  End";  (6)  Ihanktoinvanna  (Yank- 
tonai),  "Little  Yankton";  (")  Titonwan  (Teton), 
"Villaac  of  the  Prairie".  Of  these,  the  first  four, 
origiMulv  holding  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi,  con- 
etitute  toe  laenii  (Santee)  or  eastern,  dialecUc  group: 
The  Teidrton  and  Yanktonai,  about  tiie  lower  and 
upper  eouraee  of  the  James  River  reepectivelv, 
together  with  the  Assiniboin  tribe  constitute  the 
central  dialectic  group.  The  prc;it  Teton  divlsif)n, 
w<~<(  of  the  Mi.«i.souri  and  comprising  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  nation,  constitutt'S  a  third  diali»ctic  group. 
The  Teton  are  divided  into  seven  principal  bands, 
commonly  known  as  Ogalala  (at  Pine  Ridge);  Brule 

St  Rosebud  and  Lower  Brul6);  Hunkuqw  (at 
viding  Rock);  Bbudkfoot  (mt  Standing  Rook  and 
Cheyenne  River);  Miniconju,  Sans-Arc,  and  Two 
Kettle  (Cheyenne  River).  Among  the  more  seden- 
tary eastern  bands  chicfship  eeems  to  have  been 
hereditary  in  the  male  line,  but  with  the  roN-ing  west- 
em  bands  it  depende<l  u.'^ually  upon  pre-eminent 
abiUty.  In  their  ori^nal  home  about  toe  heads  of 
the  Mississippi  the  Sioux  subsisted  cbUBy  upon  wild 


riee,  fiah.  anid  small  fune,     .  ..  .  

men,  bat  ae  they  drnted  weii  fatto  the  ptadns  and 

obtained  possession  of  the  horse  their  whole  ninnner 
of  hfe  was  change*!,  and  they  became  a  race  of  ecjues- 
trian  nomad'^,  suhsisting  almost  entirely  upon  the 
buffalo.  They  H-ein  never  tr>  have  l>een  agricultural 
to  any  great  extent.  1  heir  dwelling  was  the  birch- 
bark  M>^|e  in  the  east  and  the  buffalo-skin  Upi  on  the 
plain.  Their  dead  were  sometimes  deponted  in  a 
ooiBn  tqxm  the  aurfaoe  of  the  ground,  but  more  often 
hMwBeBaeeailioldingorfai  the  tree- tope.  Food  and 
valuaolcf  wore  left  with  the  corpi*e,  andrelatives  p.-i'^hed 
their  bodies  with  knives  and  cut  off  their  hair  in  token 
of  grief.  Besides  the  knife,  bow,  and  hatchet  of  the 
forest  warrior,  they  carried  also  on  the  plains  the  lance 
and  shidd  of  the  horseman.  Polygaiiqr  waa  nOQ^ 
niaed.  There  was  no  clan  system. 

To  the  Sioux  the  earth  was  a  peaft  island  phfai 
■mxounded  by  an  ooean  far  to  the  west  of  which  waa 
the  epixit  world.  There  woe  two  souls — some  said 
four— one  of  which  remained  near  the  grave  after 
death,  white  the  other  travelled  on  to  the  spirit 
world,  or  in  certain  cases  became  a  wandrriiin  and 
dangerous  ghost.  In  the  west  tdso,  in  a  miigic  house 
upon  the  top  of  a  high  moimtain  and  guarded  by 
four  aentind  animals  at  the  four  doorwi^re,  lived  tiie 
Waktnyan.  or  thundera,  the  greatest  of  the  gods, 
and  mortal  enemies  of  the  subterranean  earth  fipirits 
and  the  water  spirits.  The  sun  also  w;\<  a  creat 
god.  There  was  no  sufirenie  "(In  at  Syiirit ",  as 
supposed  by  the  whites,  no  ethical 
and  an 
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spirit  world.  Among  oiiiinala  the  buffalo  was  natu- 
rally held  in  highest  vcncrutioa.  Fairies  and  utrange 
moQiiterH,  both  good  and  bad,  were  everywhere, 
usually  mvisible,  but  eometimefl  revealing  them- 
selvciJ  in  warning  portent.  Dreams  were  held  as 
direct  revelations  of  the  BUi>ematural.  Taboos, 
fasting,  and  sacrifices,  including  voluntary  torture, 
were  frequent.  Among  the  great  ceremonials  the 
annual  sun  dance  was  the  most  important,  on  which 
occasion  the  principal  performers  danced  at  t<hort 
intervals  for  four  days  and  nights,  without  food, 
drink,  or  sleep,  undergoing  at  the  same  time  painful 
bodily  laceration,  either  as  a  propitiation  or  in  ful- 
filment of  a  thanksgiving  vow.  The  several  warrior 
orders  and  various  secret  societies  each  had  their 
special  dance,  and  for  young  Rirls  there  was  a  puberty 
ceremony.  (For  cults  and  home  life  sec  works  of 
Dorsey  and  Ea.stnian  quoted  in  bibliugniphy  below.) 
In  physique,  intellect,  morality,  and  gcnerjU  manli- 
ness the  Sioux  rated  among  the  finest  of  the  Plains 
tribes.  Under  the  newer  conditions  the  majority 
arc  now  fairly  industrious  and  successful  farmers  and 
Block -rais(^rs. 

La.vgu AUE  AND  LrTERATCRE. — The  Sioux  langtiage 
is  euphonious,  sonorous,  and  flexible,  and  i)os.ses{ic^  a 
more  abundant  native  literature  than  that  of  any 
other  tribe  within  the  United  .States,with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Cherokee.  By  means  of  an  alphabet 
system  devised  by  the  early  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries, nearly  ail  of  the  men  can  read  and  write  their 
own  language.  The  printinl  literature  includes 
religious  works,  school  textbooks,  grammars,  and 
dictionaries,  mLscellancHms  publications,  and  three 
current  mission  journals.  Catholic,  as  already  noted, 
Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal,  all  three  entirely  in 
Sioux.  The  earliest  publication  was  a  spelling-book 
by  Rev.  J.  D.  Stevens  in  1836.  In  linguistics  the 
principal  is  the  "Clnunmar  and  Dictionary  of  the 
Dakota  Language",  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  published 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  in  1$S62, 
and  republished  in  part,  with  e^liting  by  Dorsey,  by 
the  Bureau  of  Am.  Ethnology-,  Wu^shington,  in  1892-4. 

Population. — Contrary  to  the  usual  rule  with 
Indian  tribes,  the  Sioux  have  not  only  held  their 
own  since  the  advent  of  the  whites,  but  have  appar- 
ently slightly  increased.  This  increase,  however,  is  due 
largely  to  incorporation  of  captives  and  intermarriage 
of  whites.  We  have  no  reliable  estimates  for  the 
whole  tribe  before  1849,  when  Governor  Riunsey 
gave  them  "not  over  20,000",  while  admitting  that 
some  resi<lent  authorities  gave  them  40,000  or  more. 
Rinp^s  in  1H51  gives  them  alxnit  25,(XX),  but  under- 
estimates the  western  (Teton)  bands.  By  official 
census  of  1910  they  number  altogether  28,618  souls, 
including  all  mixctd-bloods,  distributed  aa  follows: 
Minnesota,  scattertnl,  about  929;  X(>braska,  Runtee 
agency.  1155;  North  Dakota,  Devil's  Lake  (Fort 
Totten)  agency,  986:  Standing  Roi!k  agency,  'Mrii; 
South  Dakota,  Flanureau  agency,  275,  Lower  BniU-, 
469,  Cn)W  Creek,  997,  Yankton,  175^?,  Si.ss«'ton, 
1994,  Cheyenne  River.  2590,  Rosebutl,  SOSKj,  Pine 
Ridge,  G7.'>.S.  Canada:  Birdtail,  Oak  Lake, Oak  River, 
Turtle  Mountain,  Portage  La  Prairie  (Manitoba), 
613;  Wahspaton,  Standing  Buffalo,  M(X)sejaw,  M(K)He 
Woods  (Sask.),  455.  Thos<?  in  Canada  are  chiefly 
descendants  of  refugees  from  the  United  Statea 
in  1SG2  and  1876. 

Bbtast  a!»d  MmcH.  Hitt.  of  the  Great  Mauam  by  tht  .Ttou* 
Indiani  (St.  I'rtrr,  1S72);  Bl-ueau  Cath.  Isn.  MiMio.vn.  Annuai 
ReporU  of  the  Director  (Waahington) ;  Annual  RepvrtM  of  the  Pr  jit. 
of  Ind.  Affnirm  (OtUWk,  CMarfa);  Cahver,  TmtfU  IhrnugK 
tkt  Inttrittr  I'nrtM  of  \.  Am.  (1700-8)  (I^odon.  I77R.  knci  Intrr 
MiitioD*):  CaTLIV,  Mannrri),  Cuttomt  ami  Cnnditinn  nf  thr  S.  Am. 
Ind:  (Txindon,  IMl.  and  Inter  <HiitioQ>) ;  Chittenden.  Am.  Fur 
Tmdr  (Now  York.  1002);  CRrrrsiTDDf  AKD  RtcHAnDiu)N,  Lif*. 
lAtttrtand  Trarrh  of  Fr.  Pirrrr-Jtan  Dt  Smt.  (NVw  York.  lOOS); 
CoMMiMiioNEii  or  Ind.  KrrkXim.  Annual  RrporU  (Wmhinifton); 
Condition  of  thr  Imhnn  7Vi6«a.  Report  of  Joint  Special  Commxllet 
fWMhinctnn.  1807):  Domcr,  Stvdu  of  .'(iowtn  CuUt.  in  llih 
R«fL  Bur,  Awi.  Elh.    (Waahington,  1894);  Eaotman.  Induin 


Boukood  (New  York,  1902);  Idem,  Wi^ieam  Eteningt  (BoHoB, 
I9«K));  KiSERTT,  Warpath  and  Hitouae  (Chicugo,  1890);  Hat- 
1>KK,  Cant*,  (o  the  Elhnoffraphy  and  Fkilulugii  of  Iht  Ind.  Tr\t>tt 
of  the  Mutouri  VaUru  m  Trans.  Am.  I'htlos.  <b'oc.,  D.  a.,  XII  (PUii- 
adclpliio,  1862);  UE.'t.SKmN,  Dftcnptton  de  la  Louxnane  (Paha, 
1083).  tr.  Shea  (New  York,  188U):  Hinuan  a.nu  Wklmh,  Journal 
of  the  Rrt.  S.  D.  llxnman  ( Philadelphia.  ISUU);  Jetuit  Kelationt, 
rd.  Tbwaitea,  73  vota.,  copecially  OOatca  and  lUiiunt.  I^LXXl 
(C'Icvt'land.  1MM5-11IUI):  Indian  Affaxri:  Lawt  and  Trtatxet, 
fii.  Kapplkm,  ( WaitliiDgtoD,  It)0;i-4);  Keatinti,  Eiptdttxon 
(Long'M)  to  the  Source*  of  .V.  I'eter'*  Utter  (Philailclptua.  1824, 
and  lat<>r  editions) ;  Lswia  and  Clakk.  Orioinal  Joumalt  of  tKt 
EzpedUionof  ISOi-e.vd.  TuwAlTEa.  8  vola.  (New  York.  1904-3, 
nuinemui)  other  editions  more  or  l<-*»  eoniplete,  the  first  official 
report  Xx-inx  contained  in  the  Mruiaoe  from  the  Fretxdent,  Waali- 
ington,  18IM)K  .M(.<>t;r..  Sutuan  Imiiant  in  16lh  Kept.  Bur.  Am. 
Ethnolugu  (Washington,  18U7i;  McKennet  and  IIau.,  Hitt. 
Ind.  Tribes  of  \orih  Am.  (Philadelphia,  1854.  and  otlter  edi- 
tiotu);  McLai'uhun,  Afy  Friend  the  Indian  (Beaton,  1910); 
Maluckt,  I'lctographM  of  the  N.  Am.  IntlianM  in  4lA  Kept.  Bur. 
.4m.  Ethnology  (Washington,  IKHA);  Idem,  hieture  It'n/tnff  «/ 
t*.r  Am.  fnd*.  in  lOth  Kept.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnotoffy  (WnMhinitton, 
I'^'.'ij;  iMaHoiit.  iJicuucrrtet  ct  eluUitsrmirils  i/u  AVa'ifuu 
ii>  voIk.,  Pari*.  1879-(S<1);  .Maximiuan,  Prince  or  Wied,  TrareU 
ifi  Ihe  Interior  of  \.  Am.  (txindon,  1843;  original  German  ed. 
2  vuU..  Cohlen*,  1K39—I1);  MiLXa,  Personal  llendlettiont  (Chi- 
c:ut<>,  18!W);  Minnemota  lli*t.  Soe.  ColU.  (1872-1!K)3);  Muonet. 
NiiMuin  Tnbee  of  the  East,  Bull,  if,  Bureau  Am.  Ethnology  (Waah- 
ington, 1895;  IDEM,  The  Ghost  Ikince  Religion  and  Sious  Ou*- 
bre,ik  of  1890  in  Hth  Rept.  Bur.  .4m.  Ethnology,  II  (Waahincton. 
ISW);  NciLL,  lIiMt.  of  Minnesota  (Philadelphia,  1858);  New 
Yiirk.  l^orumcnte  Relating  to  the  Colonial  Hist,  of  (15  Tala.f 
Albany,  18,53-87)  Nif-oujrr,,  Rep<irt  on  .  .  .  Upper  ilissistippt 
(.S'«ia/«  Doe.)  (Wai.hitigt.iii,  1K43);  North  Dakota  Hut.  Soc. 
Colls.  (2  vola..  Hisutiarck,  1900-8);  PaRkuan.  Oregon  Trail  (New 
York.  lH49,'aDd  later  editiutui);  Peiirin  dv  Ij^c,  Voyages  dans 
Us  deux  Lauitianes,  tSOIS  (Paria  and  Lyons,  1805):  Pike.  Expe- 
dition to  the  Sources  of  the  Missitsipin  (Philadelphia.  18IU); 
PliXiNO,  BiU.  of  the  .Siowin  Languages,  Bull.h,  Bur.  .Km.  Ethnol- 
ogy (Wadiington,  1887);  Poole,  Among  the  Sioux  of  Dakota 
(.\i'W  York,  1881);  ItAMitrT,  Report  on  Sioux  in  Rept.  Comsner. 
Ind.  Affairs  for  tS4il  (Waxhington,  1850J;  Ravoi-x,  Reminis- 
crnres.  Memoirs  and  Lertures  (St.  Paul,  ISUO);  Uioaa,  The  Dakota 
language  in  Colls.  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.,  I  (Ht.  Paul,  1H51,  reprint 
St.  Paul,  1872);  Idem,  Grammar  and  Did.  of  the  Dakota  Lan- 
guage: Smithsonian  Contributions,  l\'  (Wanhiiigton,  1852);  Idem. 
Tahkoo  Wahlcan,  or  the  Gospel  among  the  Dakolas  (Roitton,  IN09); 
lui.M.  Mary  and  I:  Forty  Years  un/A  the  Sioux  (C'liirngo,  1880); 
HouiNaoN,  Hist,  of  the  Sioux  Inilians  in  Colls.  South  Dakota 
Hist.  Sue,  II  (Aberdeen.  8.1).,  1<K)4);  Kotce  and  THosiAa, 
Indian  Ijand  Cessions  in  lUth  Rept.  Bur.  .Am.  Ethnology,  II  (Wiuili- 
ingtoii,  1899);  HcHOO(.rnArT,  Trarels  .    to  the  Sourr^s 

of  <A«  Mississippi  (Albnnv.  1821);  Idem,  HiM.  Conditum  and 
Prospects  of  the  Indian  TnUs  of  the  V.  S.  (6  vol*.,  Philadel- 

i>hi3,  1851-7);  Shrriitan  {in  charge).  Record  of  En4jagemenls  wUK 
Hostile  Indians,  etc.,  ISeS-ISSi  (Wanhington,  1882);  Shea,  Hist, 
of  the  Catholit  Missions  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  U.  S. 
(New  York.  1855):  Idem.  Disc,  and  Ezpl.of  the  Mississipjn  Val- 
ley (New  York,  1852:  and  Albany,  1003);  De  .Smet.  Oregon 
.Missions  (New  York,  1847;  Fr.  editun.  Ghent.  1848); 
lui.u.  Western  Missions  and  Missionaries  (New  York.  1803); 
(aee  alao  CarrreNOKN  and  Rjcuahdson),  South  Dakota  Hist. 
Soc.  Colls.  (3  voU.,  Aherd€>en,  S.  D.,  1!K)2  fil;  Wali,  RrcolUe- 
tions  of  the  Sioux  Massacre  (Ifiee)  (Ijiko  City,  Minn.,  1909); 
Wamiiek,  Explorations  in  the  Dakota  Country,  tStiS.  Senat» 
Ditc.  (Wanhington,  IHSC);  Warhe-N,  Hist,  of  the  Ojibicays  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  V  (St.  Paul,  1H85):  Whij-plf.,  LighU 
and  .Shadmes  of  a  Long  Episcopate  (New  York,  1899);  Wisconsin 
Hist.  Soc.  CMS.  (10  vol*.,  Madiaon,  18.'i5-19(>2). 

James  M const. 

Sipibo  Indi&lU,  a  numerous  tribe  of  Panoan  lin- 
guistic stock,  formerly  centring  about  the  Pisqui  and 
Aguaitia  tril)ularie8  of  the  upper  Urayali  River,  Prov- 
inct!  of  Ix)reto  north-eastern  Peru,  ond  now  found  as 
boatmen  or  lalxjun-rs  along  the  whole  course  of  thai 
stream.  I'hey  sneak  the  same  language  as  the 
Conibo,  Pano,  and  Setebo,  whom  they  resemble  in 
habit  and  ceremonial. 

The  Sipibo  became  known  about  the  same  time  aa 
their  cognate  tribes  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  opposed  a  determined  nvistance  to  the  entrance 
of  both  gold-hunters  and  niifwionaries  (1657),  for  a 
long  time  frustrating  all  Cliristianizing  efforts  in  the 
Ucayali  region  by  their  constant  raids  upon  the  mis- 
sion settlements,  particularly  of  the  Setebo.  In  1670, 
in  common  with  other  tribes  of  that  region,  they  were 
greatly  wasted  by  smallnox.  In  1736  they  broke  the 
power  of  the  Setebo  in  a  oloody  battle,  but  in  1764  the 
Franciscan  Father  Juan  de  l^^xneda  entercHi  their 
country  and  so  far  won  their  good  will  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  peace  between  the  two  tribes  and 
in  the  next  year  (17(>5)  establishetl  the  first  mission 
ftmoo^  the  i^ipibo  under  the  title  of  Santo  Domingo 
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de  Pisqui.  This  was  shortly  followed  by  the  founding 
of  Santa  Barbara  de  Arrhani  and  Santa  Ciuz  de 
Aguaitia  in  the  same  tribe,  together  with  a  resump- 
tion of  work  among  the  Conibo,  first  undertaken  id 
1685.    Among  other  labourers  in  the  Sipibo  field  at 


A»OKIOUlAL  ViLLAOe  OK  THB  PaCHTTEA   KiVEK.  PeHO 

this  pcrio<i  was  Father  Jos^  Amich,  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Ucayali  missions.  Suddenly  and  without  warn- 
ing in  the  summer  of  1766  all  the  river  tribes  attacked 
the  missions  Kimultaneously,  slaughtered  nine  of  the 
missionaries  together  with  their  neophytes,  and  com- 
pletely dc8tro)'cd  all  that  had  been  accomplishofi  by 
yc&ra  of  persevering  sacrifice.  Rungiito,  a  Setebo 
chief,  who  had  professed  the  greatest  friendship  for 
the  missionaries,  appe^irs  to  have  been  the  leader. 
The  reason  of  th<'  outbreak  was  never  known.  It  may 
have  been  jealousy  of  authority,  impatience  of  re- 
stt-ant,  oovetousness  of  the  mission  property,  some 
unrecorded  outrage  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  frontier, 
Bome  dream,  or  superstitious  panic  such  as  arc  of  so 
frequent  occurrence  among  mivsigcs.  A  small  relief 
expedition  sent  out  in  charge  of  three  Franciscans  the 
next  year  learned  the  dctaib  of  the  ma83acre,  and  was 
forced  to  turn  bock,  but  was  permitted  to  retire  with- 
out molestation. 

This  last  rising  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  middle 
UcayaU  was  in  some  measure  an  echo  of  a  similar 
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Aborioinal  House  on  tub  Ucatau  Uivbe 
Tli«  bAoging  buKs  rontain  poundrd  manioc  root  from  which  the 
poiaoDotu  juice  is  Iwiox  prvtaacd  out. 

rifling  of  the  wild  Campa  tribes  on  the  upper  branches 
of  the  same  stream  in  1742,  led  by  Juan  Santos,  an 
apostate  Quichua  Indi/in,  who  assumed  the  title  of  the 
loca  Atolmalpa  (ace  (Quichua),  and  resulting  in  the 


destruction  of  all  the  missions  of  that  region  and  the 
slaughter  of  nearly  eighty  Franciscan  missionaries. 
Of  th  is  rising  of  the  Campa,  Hcrndon  says:  "It  is 
quite  evident  that  no  distaste  for  the  Catholic  religion 
induced  this  rebellion;  for  in  the  year  1750,  eight 
years  afterward,  the  Marquis  of'^  Mino-hermosa, 
marching  into  this  country'  for  the  punishment  of  the 
rebels,  found  the  church  at  (^uimisi  in  ix-rfect  order, 
with  candles  burning  In^fore  the  images.  He  bumea 
the  town  and  church,  and  six  years  after  this,  when 
another  entrance  into  this  countrj'  was  mmie  by  Gen- 
eral Bustamente,  he  found  the  town  rebuilt  and  a 
large  cross  erected  in  the  miildlc  of  the  plaza.  I  have 
had  occasion  myself  to  notice  the  respect  and  rev- 
erence of  these  Indians  for  their  pastors,  and  their 
delight  in  partici|>atiug  in  the  ceremonial  luid  sense- 
striking  worship  of  the  Roman  Church."  A  similar 
instance  is  recordofl  of  the  revoltcxl  Pueblos  (q.  v.), 
as  also  of  the  unconvertc<l  Setebo.  Following  close 
upon  the  massacre  of  1760  came  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  by  royal  decree  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
Ucayali  region  wsts  given  over  to  barbarism  until 
1791,  when  by  direction  of  the  superior  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan college  of  Ocoi)a,  Father  Narciso  Clirbal  with 
two  companions  once  more  braved  the  wilderness 
dangers  and  made 
successful  founda- 
tion at  Sarayacu 
(q.  v.)  int  >  which 
mission  and  its 
branches  most  of 
the  wandering 
river  Indians  were 
finally  gathered. 

A  aescription 
of  the  Sipibo  will 
answer  m  most 
of  its  details  for 
all  the  tribes  of 
the  Ucayali  and 
Huallaga  region, 
within  the  former 
sphereof  influence 
of  the  Franci.Hcan 
missionaries,  with 
the  addition  th.it 
cert-ain  trilM's, 
particularly  the 
Cashiljo,  were 
noUni  for  their  cannibalism.  There  was  ver\'  little  tribal 
BoUdarity,  each  so-called  tribe  being  broken  up  into 
petty  bands  ruled  by  local  chiefs,  and  seldom  acting 
together  even  again.st  a  common  enemy.  The)*  sub- 
sisteii  chiefly  on  fi.sh,  game,  turtle  eggs,  bananas,  yuccas, 
and  a  little  corn,  agriculture,  however,  being  but 
feebly  develop<?d.  The  root  of  the  yucca  was  rotisted 
as  bread,  ground  between  st^mes  for  flour,  boiled  or 
fried,  while  from  the  juice,  fennente<i  with  saHya, 
was  prepared  the  intoxicating  maaato  or  chicha,  vyhich 
was  in  requisition  at  all  family  or  tribal  festivals. 
Salt  wjis  wldom  used,  but  clay-eating  was  common 
and  wnnetimcs  of  fatal  conseqtience.  Their  houses, 
scattered  simply  at  internals  along  the  streams,  were 
of  open  framework  thatched  with  palm  leaves. 
The  arrow  jwison,  usually  known  as  curari,  was  pre- 
pared from  the  juice  of  certain  lianas  or  tree  vmes 
and  was  an  article  of  intertribal  trade  over  a  great 
extent  of  territory.  Thev  either  went  entirely 
naked  or  wore  a  short  skirt  or  slreveless  shirt 
woven  f)f  cotton  or  bark  fibre.  Head  flattening  and 
the  wearing  of  nose  and  ear  pendant*  and  lid)reta 
were  common.  They  blackened  their  teeth  with 
a  vegetable  dye.  The  modem  civilized  Indians 
dress  in  light  peon  fashion. 

.Although  most  of  the  tribe.s  could  count  no  higher 
than  five,  tb^^MMtfllflMl^ty  was  high,  and  they 
progrcflse'*  ^Lirta.   Their  religion 
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was  animism,  dominated  by  the  j/irfumt  or  priests,  but 
with  few  great  cerpmonies.  An  amon«  all  savages. 
disca-Hc  ami  deutli  were  cummonly  !i.Hcrib<'<l  to  evil 
•pihtA  or  witchcraft.  Polygamy  was  universal,  the 
womett  htbtt  frequently  obtained  by  raids  uptm  other 
tfibflB.  Among  their  barbarous  customa  were  the 
eatinK  of  priMonew  of  war,  and  sometimes  of  deoeaaed 
parents,  the  killing  of  the  helpless  and  of  deformed 
children  and  twins,  and  a  sort  of  circumcision  of 
young  girl>5  ;it  iibout  tlio  age  of  twelve  years.  A  part 
of  the  Sipilx)  still  roam  the  forests,  but  the  majority 
are  now  civilized  and  emjilrtyed  as  boatini  n,  rubber- 
gatherers,  or  labourers  along  the  river.  In  common 
with  all  the  tribes  of  the  region  their  numben  are 
steadily  decreasing.   See  also  SensBo  Ikdians. 

CoDRult  particulkriy:  Raimonui,  El  Frrd.  II  and  III,  HiH.  dela 
Crografiii  del  Prrri.  hkn.  )  fttiil  ii  U.iom.  IH7r»-7H),  Raimondi  de- 
rivi  s  imji'li  iif  Ilia  iiiforiuali'ili  frnm  a  MS.  tii.Ht<jr>'  of  thp  Fran- 
oUcM  BtuuiioQa,  by  Fenuioclo  Kodricuez,  1774,  prenenred  in  the 
•oavwt  at  Lin*:  umbi.  Prommei»Ulonl  de  Lortto  (LiiM.  1862), 
onndiiiswl  tr.  by  BoLLaar  in  Anlhrorioloffiml  tttwiev  (Ixin- 
ioB,  May,  1803);  Baii«Ti>v.  AmTirnn  Rart  (New  York.  1891); 
CaITBLNAC  Bxptdiiion  iin'  j*ir(wj«  cmtralr»  tU  I' Amfriqu* 
du  Stvi.  IV  (Paru.  1891);  KBeiuiAafiT,  Indiani  of  Peru  in  SumIA- 
„m.  MuctL  CoU*.,  qiwrterly  ime,  V  (Waahingtoii,  1W0).  S; 
Ukrnoon,  BsvUmiHon  tita  Awtmmm  (WaaUnflOB.  1854); 
DiNAiRB.  Lm  S&motm  4m  Mw  Is  mmm*  ~  " 
(Pari*.  1887)  .-r 
doo,  1838). 

Sirach.   See  Eccussiabtictts. 

Siricius,  Saint,  Pope  (384-99),  b.  about  334;  d. 
26  November,  399.  Siricius  was  a  native  of  Rome; 
liii  father's  name  was  Tiburtius.  Siricius  entered  the 
iervice  of  the  Church  at  an  early  age  and,  aeoovdinf 
to  the  testimony  of  the  inacription  on  hia  grave,  was 
leotor  and  then  deacon  of  the  Roman  Chureh  during 
the  pontifiPiito  of  Liberius  (352-66).  After  the  death 
of  Damasus,  Siricius  was  unanimously  elected  his 
successor  (I)<'cember,  384)  and  consecrated  bishop 
probably  on  17  December.  Ursinus,  who  had  been 
a  rival  to  Damasus  (366),  was  alive  and  still  main- 
taloed  his  "I**""*  However,  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
m,  in  a  letter  to  Pinian  (23  Feb..  385),  save  his 
consent  to  the  eleetkm  that  had  been  held  and  praised 
the  piety  of  the  newly-eleeted  bishop;  consequently 
no  aifficultics  arose.  Iininediatt  ly  upon  his  eleva- 
tion Siricius  had  occa.sion  to  .us-sert  hi.-*  primacy  over 
the  universal  Church.  \  lett<  r,  in  wiiich  questions 
were  asked  on  fifteen  different  points  concerning  bap- 
tism, pcaanss^  ohureh  discipline,  and  the  celibacy  of 


gave  the  decMons  as  to  the  matters  in  question,  ex- 
ercising with  full  consciousness  his  supreme  power 
of  authority  in  the  Church  (Constant,  Epist.  Horn. 
Pont.  ",  (325  sq.).  Thi.s  letter  of  Siricius  is  of  special 
importance  because  it  is  the  oldest  completely  pro- 
served  papal  decretal  (edict  for  the  authoritative  de> 
eisionof  qiMBtioiBs  of  disdpliBe  and  canon  law).  Itis, 
homvTw,  oertaia  that  before  this  earlier  popes  had  abo 
ivued  such  decretals,  for  Siricius  himself  in  his  let- 
ter mentions  "general  decm-s"  of  Liberius  that  the 
latter  had  sent  to  the  provinei  H;  but  these  earher  ones 
have  not  been  preserved.  At  thr  .same  time  the  pope 
directed  Ilimerius  to  make  knr)wn  his  decrees  to  toe 
neighbouring  provinces,  so  that  they  should  also  be 
otMSrved  there.  This  pope  had  very  much  at  heart 
the  maintenance  of  CSiureh  discipline  and  the  obser- 
vance of  canons  by  the  cleri^  and  laity.  A  Roman 
synod  of  6  January,  at  wTiich  eighty  bisliops  were 
present,  reaffirmed  in  nine  canons  the  laws  of  the 
Church  on  various  points  of  discipline  (con.secration 
of  biaho|»,  ceUbacy,  etc.).  The  dccisiona  of  the  coun- 
cil were  communicated  bv  the  pope  to  the  UdlOiai  of 
North  Africa  and  pmbably  in  tne  same  maansr  to 
othswwho  had  not  attended  the  synod,  with  the  com- 
mand to  act  in  accordance  with  them.  Another  letter 
which  was  sent  to  various  cUurphee  dealt  with  (he  elec- 


tion of  worthy  bishops  and  priests.  A  imiodal  letter 
to  the  CJalliean  bi.shops,  ascribcnl  by  Coustaiit  and 
others  lu  Siricius,  is  ivssigned  to  Pope  Innocent  I  bv 
Other  historians  (P.  L.,  XIII,  1179  aq.).  In  aU  his 
Jeareee  the  po|ke  s^^eaks  with  the  oonsciousness  of  his 
supreme  eodenastical  authority  and  of  his  pastoral 
care  over  all  the  churches. 

Siricius  was  also  obliged  to  take  a  stand  against 
heretical  movements.  A  Roman  monk  Jovinian  came 
forward  as  an  opponent  of  fast*,  good  works,  and  the 
higher  merit  of  celibate  Ufe.  He  found  some  ad- 
herents among  the  monks  and  nuns  of  Rome  Alxmt 
390-392  the  pope  held  a  ^nod  at  Rome,  at  which 
Jovinian  and  eight  of  Ui  lollowers  were  condemned 
and  enhided  from  with  the  Chureh. 

The  deeiaioii  wee  sent  to  St.  Ambrose,  the  grsaft 
Bishop  of  Milan  and  a  friend  of  Siricius.  Ambrose 
now  held  a  8>'nod  of  the  bishops  of  upper  Italy 
which,  a.-*  the  letter  says,  in  agreeinent  witli  his  de- 
cision also  (condemned  (he  hen'ties.  Other  hen-tics 
including  Bishop  Bonosu.s  of  Sardica  (3'J(J),  who  was 
also  accused  of  errors  in  the  dogma  of  the  Trinity, 
maintained  the  false  doctrine  that  Mazy  mu  hot 
ahragn  *  virgin,  fiiriohis  and  Ambrose  ojpoesd 
Bonoim  and  his  adherents  and  reftrted  thefr  false 
views.  The  ix)pe  then  left  further  proceedings 
against  Bonosu.s  to  the  Bishop  of  ThcHsalonica  and 
the  other  lUyrian  bishops.  Like  his  predecessor 
Damasus,  Siricius  also  took  i>art  in  the  Prisciilian 
controveiW;  he  sharply  condemned  the  episcopal 
aoeussrs  of  Prisciilian,  who  had  brought  the  matter 
before  the  secular  court  and  had  prevailed  upon  the 
usurper  Mazimus  to  condemn  to  death  and  a(B0ttte 
Prisciilian  and  some  of  his  foUowers.  Maximua 
sought  to  justify  his  action  by  sending  to  the  pope  the 
proceedings  in  the  case.  Siricius,  however,  excom- 
munirated  lii.slidp  I'cli.v  of  Trier  who  supixnted 
Ithacius,  the  accuser  of  Prisciilian,  and  in  »  h<»e  city 
the  execution  had  taken  place.  The  pope  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Spanish  biahopa  in  which  he  stated  tiM 
conditions  ondsr  wfaieh  the  converted  Priscillians  were 
to  be  restored  to  eomiminimi  with  the  Church. 

According  to  the  Ufe  in  the  "Liber  Pontificalis" 
((h1.  Duclusiic,  I,  216),  Siricius  aLso  tm»k  severe 
mefusures  jigain.st  tlic  Manicha'ans  at  Home.  Ilow- 
e\i'r,  ;us  Du(lu'nnt>  reinark.s  (loe.  cit.,  notes)  it  can- 
not be  assumed  from  the  wTitings  of  the  converted 
Augustine,  who  was  a  Manicluean  when  he  went  to 
Borne  C383),  that  Siriflius  took  anv  partieuJar  stcpa 
agiunst  Hieni,  yet  Augustine  wmild  certainly  have 
commented  on  this  if  such  had  been  the  case.  The 
mention  in  the  "Liber  Pontificalis"  belongs  properly 
to  the  life  of  Pojie  l>co  I.  Neither  is  it  probable, 
as  Lan^cn  thinks  (Gesch.  der  riini.  Kirche,  I,  633), 
that  PnsciUians  are  t«  be  understood  by  this  mention 
of  Maniohoans,  although  probably  PrisciUians  were 
at  times  sailed  ManiehaBsns  in  the  writings  of  that 
age.  The  western  emperotSy  inchidinc  Honorius 
and  Valentinian  III,  issued  laws  agshMt  ^e  Manf- 
chsans,  whom  they  declared  to  be  iK)litical  {)ffenders, 
and  took  severe  action  ajjainst  the  members  of  this 
S(>et  fCodex  Theodusian,  X\T,  V,  various  law.si,  In 
the  East  Siricius  interposed  to  settle  the  .Meieliau 
schism  at  Antioch;  this  schism  bad  continu<sl  n«>t- 
withstanding  the  death  in  381  of  Meletius  at  the 
Coundl  of  Constantinople.  The  followers  of  Mele- 
tius elected  Flavian  as  his  sucoeasor,  while  the  ad- 
herents of  Bishop  Paulinus,  after  the  death  of  this 
bishop  f.'^SK).  I'h'cted  Evjitcrius.  Eva^rius  died  in 
392  and  through  Flavian's  nianairfruciit  no  succes.sor 
wa-s  elected.  Bv  the  inoliat ii )ii  of  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom  and  Thooplhilus  of  Alexandria  an  enib:us.sy,  led 
by  Bishop  Acadua  of  BsRsa,  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
persuade  Siricius  to  rseosnise  Flavian  and  to  re- 
admit him  to  conummion  mlh  the  Cinureh. 

At  Rome  the  name  of  Siricius  is  particularly  WB" 
n9C(ed  with  th«  basilica  over  the  grave  of  9t»  TffA 
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on  the  Via  Ostiensis  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  emjieror 
as  a  basiUca  of  five  aisles  during  the  pontificate  of 
Siricius  and  was  dc<iicatod  by  the  pope  in  390. 
The  name  of  Siriciu-s  is  still  to  hie  found  on  one  of  the 
pillars  llmt  was  not  destrovcd  in  the  fire  of  1823, 
and  which  now  stands  in  tlie  vestibule  of  the  side 
entrance  to  the  transept.  Two  of  his  contempora- 
ries dencribe  the  character  of  Siricius  disparagingly. 
Paulinus  of  Nola,  who  on  his  visit  to  Rome  m  395 
was  treated  in  a  guarded  manner  by  the  pope,  speaks 
of  the  urbici  papa  superba  diseretio,  the  haughty 
poUcy  of  the  Roman  bishop  (Epist.,  V,  14).  This 
art  ion  of  the  pope  is,  however,  explained  by  the  fact 
that  there  haa  been  irregularities  in  the  election  and 
consecration  of  Paulinus  (Buse,  "PauUn  von  Nola", 
I,  193).  Jerome,  for  his  part,  speaks  of  the  "lack 
of  judigmcnt"  of  Siricius  (Epist.,  cxxvii,  9)  on  ac- 
count of  the  latter's  treatment  of  Rufinus  of  Aqui- 
leia,  to  whom  the  pope  had  fpven  a  letter  when 
Runnus  left  Rome  in  398,  which  showed  that  he 
was  in  communion  with  the  Church.  The  reason, 
however,  does  not  justify  the  judgment  which  Jerome 
expreased  against  the  pope;  moreover,  Jerome  in  his 
polemical  writings  often  exceeds  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety. All  that  is  known  of  the  labours  of  Siricius 
refutes  the  criticism  of  the  caustic  hermit  of  Bethle- 
hem. The  "Liber  Pontificalis"  i^ives  an  incorrect 
date  for  his  death;  he  was  buried  in  the  cameterium 
of  Priscilla  on  the  Via  Salaria.  The  text  of  the  in- 
scription on  his  grave  is  known  (De  Rossi,  "In- 
scriptiones  christ.  urbis  Roma;",  II,  102,  138). 
His  feast  is  celebrated  on  26  November.  His  nAme 
was  inserted  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  by  Bene- 
dict XIV. 

Lihrr  Pontif.,  ed.  D^CHIW^fB,  I,  215-17;  Cocwakt.  Bpinl. 
Roman.  Pont.,  I;  JaftII.  Rrg.  Pont.  Kom..  I.  2ml  r<l.,  40-»2; 
Babct.  La  plut  antinnt  DtcritaU  (ParU,  1004);  LaNOKN,  GucK. 
dtr  rOm.  KircHa,  I  (Bonn.  1S8I),  Oil  aqq.;  Racrckcn,  JaXrb.  tUr 
tkruU.  Kirfh*  (Frrihurg.  1H97);  GbibaB,  GtMfh.  Rovu  u.  drr 
Pt^tlt,  I,  pMsiin;  Hefeui,  jCoiuiiifntfetcA.,  II.  2nd  ed..  45-48,  51. 

J.  P.  KiRBCH. 

Sirleto,  GuGUELMo,  cardinal  and  scholar,  b.  at 
Guardavalle  near  Stilo  in  Calabria,  1514;  d.  at  Rome. 
6  October,  1585.    The  son  of  a  physician,  he  received 

an  excellent  e<lu- 
cation,  made  the 
acquaintance  of 
dist  inguished 
scholars  at  Rome, 
and  became  an  in- 
timate friend  of 
Cardinal  Marcello 
C  e  r  V  i  n  o ,  later 
Pope  Marcellus 
II.  He  prepare<l 
for  Cer\'m(»,  who 
was  President  of 
the  Council  of 
Trent  in  its  initial 
period,  extensive 
reports  on  all  the 
important  ques- 
tions presented  for 
dLsrussion.  After 
hi.s  appoint  ment  as 
cu.stodian  of  the 
Vatican  Librar>', 
Sirleto  drew  up  a 
complete  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  it«  Greek  manuscripts  and  pre- 

Eared  a  new  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  Paul  IV  named 
im  prothonotar>'  and  tutor  to  two  of  his  neph- 
ews. .4fter  this  |>ope's  death  he  taught  Greek 
and  Hebrew  at  Rome,  numbering  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo  among  his  students.  During  the  concluding 
period  of  the  Council  of  Trent  he  was,  although  he 
continuecl  to  reside  at  Rome,  the  constant  and  most 
heeded  adviser  of  the  cardinal-legates.    He  was  him- 


self created  cardinal  in  1565,  became  Bishop  of  San 
Marco  in  Calabria  in  1566,  and  of  Squillace  in  1.56S. 
An  order  of  the  papal  Becretar>'  of  state,  however,  en- 
joined his  residence  at  Rome,  where  he  was  named,  in 
1570,  librarian  of  the  Vatican  Librar>'.  His  influence 
was  paramount  in  the  execution  of  the  scientific  un- 
dertaking decreed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  He  col- 
laborated in  the  publication  of  the  Roman  Catechism, 
presided  over  the  Commissions  for  the  reform  of  the 
Roman  Bre^^ary  and  Missal,  and  directed  the  work  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Roman  MartjTology.  Highly 
appreciative  of  Greek  culture,  he  entertuine<l  very 
friendly  relations  with  the  East  and  encouraged  aU 
efforts  tending  to  ecclesiastical  reunion.  He  was  at- 
tended in  his  last  illness  by  St.  Philip  Neri  and  waa 
burie<l  in  the  presence  of  Sixtus  V. 

HiniTEH.  SomeneUttor  Lit.,  I  (2d  ed..  Iniuibruek,  1882),  95-6; 
BiiuEa-UiRaN,  HitL  brttiairt,  II  (Paris,  1905),  ie»-71. 
paiwim. 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Sirmium  (Szer£m),  DiorE.sE  of  (Sirmienbis), 
situatt'd  near  the  modern  town  of  Mitrovitz  in 
Slavonia;  its  church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
St.  Peter.  The  district  of  Sier6m  was  subject  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Kalocsa  afti>r  the  Christianization 
of  Hungary.  In  1228,  the  archbishop  petitioned  the 
Holy  See,  in  consideration  of  the  large  extent  of  his 
diocese,  to  found  a  new  bishopric,  and  in  12Sf9 
Gregory  IX  established  the  See  of  Sz«-r6m,  the  juris- 
diction of  which  covennl  almost  exclusively  the  coun- 
tr>'  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sava  River.  The  see 
was  under  the  Turkish  Government  in  1526.  It  had 
no  bishop  from  1537  to  1578,  and  was  held  by  a 
titular  bishop  after  1624.  In  1709  the  see  was  re- 
established with  some  changes  in  its  territor>'. 
Clement  XIV  united  it  with  Bosnia  and  DiakovAr 
in  1773. 

StAKAwTl,  Vindieim  Sirmientet  (Buda,  1746);  Pahlati. 
llluricum  murum.  VII,  449-811;  Prat,  Spteimtn  HUrarthiaa 
Hutuforia,  II,  362-95;  A  kaloliinu  Manararudo  (BudBpv«t. 
1902). 

A.  AloXst. 

Sirmond,  Jacques,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of 
the  seventeenth  centur>',  b.  at  Riom  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Puy-de-Ddme,  France,  Oct.,  1559;  d.  in 
Paris,  7  Oct.,  1651. 
He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesua 
in  1576  and  w^as 
appointed  in  1581 
professor  of  clas- 
sical languages  in 
Paris,  where  he 
numbered  St. 
Francis  de  Sales 
among  his  pupils. 
Called  to  Rome 
in  1590,  he  was 
for  sixteen  years 
private  secretary 
to  the  Jesuit  su- 
perior general, 
Aquaviva,  devot- 
ing his  lei.Hure  mo- 
ments during  the 
same  period  to 
the  study  of  the 
literary  and  historical  treasures  of  antiquity.  He 
entertained  intimate  relations  with  several  learned 
men  then  present  at  Rome,  among  them  Bellarmine 
and  particularly  Baronius,  to  whom  he  was  helpful 
in  the  compo.sition  of  the  "Annales".  In  1608  he 
returned  to  Pari.s,  and  in  1637  became  confessor  to 
King  Louis  XIII.    HLs  first  hterar>'  production  ap- 

f eared  in  1610,  and  from  that  date  until  the  end  of 
is  life  almost  every  year  witnessed  the  publication 
of  aome  new  work.  The  results  of  his  literary  labours 
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are  chiefly  reprMented  by  editlom  of  Oredc  and  Lathi 

Christian  writ  inns.  Thcodorct  of  Cyrus,  Ennodias, 
Idatiuti  uf  (luIIiciH,  Sidoniiis  Ai)<)lliriari.s,  TJufKlulith 
of  Orlciuis,  I'asi  ha.'^iiis  Ua<ll>i'r1us,  l  lo-liianl,  :ii\<\  Iliiic- 
umr  of  Rheiius  arc  amung  tJicwnti  rs  wIkinc  uork.s 
hb  edited,  either  completely  or  in  part .  (  )i  gn  at  iin- 
pOKtaoflewere  his  editionH  of  the  cutituUries  of  Cbarlee 
tlw  Bald  and  succemorR  and  of  tbe  anofant  councils 
of  France:  "Karoli  Culvi  ct  BUCOeMonun  aliquot 
Fkanciffi  rcRutn  Capitula"  (Parui,  1823);  "Concilia 
antiqUA  Galliffi"  (F'aris.  ir)20).  His  collrcfc^l  works, 
a  complete  li«t  of  wliich  will  hv  found  in  df  Backer- 
SoniniLTN ogel  (VII.  IL'MT  tiO),  wrro_  publiah«d  in 
Pari.s  in  l(»9fi  and  anain  at  \'i  nii'c  in  172K. 

De  HackEK-SovmHO  iMll  I,   /iil'l.   lir   fcl   4-f.mri.  </c  Ji  mw,  VII 

(BnuneU,  IWW),  1237-01;  Cui>OMit:8,  VU  Hu  I'irt  Sirmmd  (La 
Eoibrih^  MTDaCnuiOM,  Mv.  DkL  (Loodun.  istf>).  ..  v. 

N.  A.  Webeb. 

lb.   See  Flavias. 

Sisinnius,  Popk,  date  of  birth  unknown;  d.  4  Feb., 
708.  Successor  of  John  VII,  he  was  oonsecratea 
probably  15  Jan.,  70S,  and  died  aftr  r  a  brief  i)ontificat« 
of  alMiut  tlirco  weeks;  lie  w:i.s  huritil  in  St.  Petc-r's. 
He  was  a  Syrian  tiy  birth  and  the  son  ot'  one  John. 
Although  be  w«s  »u  ulllicled  with  gout  tliat  lie  was 
unable  cveft  to  fsed  himself,  he  is  nevertheless  said 
to  have  been  a  nun  of  strong  character,  and  to  have 
been  able  to  take  thought  for  the  good  of  the  eity. 
He  gave  orders  to  prepare  lime  to  repair  tiie  tvauB 
of  Roane,  and  l)eforc  be  died  consecrated  a  bishop  for 
Corsica. 

LBbmr  FwOi/ladi*.  I.  338:  Maim.  n»  Lum  t^lKi  Pom»  in  Iht 
JMk  MMU  il«M,  1.  pt.  M  (91. 1«riB  awl  iMdMk  IWV, 


Biltan  of  dwrlf^f  of  Ofaieiimati,  Oblo.— 

On  27  Ortol)er,  lS-_»0.  at  the  recjuot  of  Ri.shop 
Fenwiek  of  Cineinnati,  si  ver;il  si-ters  from  Mother 
Seton'.s  eotnniiiiiity  at  Knunit.sburg,  Maryland, 
opened  an ori'han;i|^e,  j)aroeliial  .soIkkiI,  and  ae;i<leniy 
on  Sycamore  Street  opi«).siie  the  old  cathe<lral,  then 
occupying  the  prcHent  tsitc  of  St.  Xavicr's  Church  and 
ooUege.  When  Hishon  Purcell  built  the  new  cathe- 
dral on  Eighth  and  Plum  Ste.,  the  sisters  moved  to 
Third  and  Plum  Sts.,  and  later  the  academy  was 
transferred  to  George  St.,  near  John.  When  Father 
Etienne,  superior  of  tlie  Daufjiters  of  Charity  of 
Franco,  in  Deeemlx  r,  IS.Y),  t  lTe('t<  il  the  affiliation  of 
the  sisterhood  at  Emnut.sburg  with  the  Daughters 
of  Charity  of  France,  Si.sler  Margaret  Geurgo  was 
superior  in  Cincinnati.  She  had  entered  the  oom- 
monitjr  at  EnnnitilMirR  early  in  1812,  and  had  fiUad 
the  omee  of  trea.siirer  and  secretary  of  the  oommunity, 
teaehing  in  llu-  acatlemy  during  most  of  Mother 
Seton's  life.  She  wrote  tlie  early  reeoni-  of  the 
Americim  Daughters  of  Charity,  ln-ard  all  the  (li.s- 
cussions  regarding  rules  and  eon^^1  it  nii 'hh.  and  left 
to  her  community  in  Cincinnati  letters  from  tin-  finjt 
bishops  and  clergj'  of  tbe  United  Statew,  Mother 
Seton^s  original  <roamal  written  in  1803  and  some 
of  her  letters,  and  vahiable  writings  of  her  own.  She 
upheld  Mother  Seton's  rules,  con.stitnfions.  tratli- 
tion«,  anti  costume,  confirmed  by  .Vn  hbishop  Carroll 
17  Jan.,  1812,  objecting  with  \ii  ^  I'l-hop  Carroll 
and  Mother  Seton  to  the  Fn-m  h  rule  in  its  fulnewi, 
in  that  it  Umited  the  exerciiw  of  charit\-  to  fc^niales 
in  the  orphanages  and  did  not  twrmit  the  teaching 
of  boys  in  the  schools.  I'hc  HiHtcrs  in  New  York 
had  separated  from  Emmitdxirg  in  December,  1846, 
because  they  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  bo>'8' 
orphiuiage.  \Mien  it  w:w  finally  decided  tliat  the 
community  at  Kiniii!t>l>Tir(r  w:is  to  afliliate  witfi  the 
French  Daughti  rs  i>\  ('iiarity.  the  .sisters  in  Cin- 
cinnati laid  Ix'fore  Anlibishop  Purcell  their  desire 
to  preserve  the  original  nde  of  Mother  Seton's 
foundation.  He  confirmed  the  fliBten  in  their  de- 
sire and  notified  the  superior  of  tiM  ItaiMh  Diu^tera 
of  Cbarity  that  be  wouki  tdn  under  his  protectian 


the  foUowers  of  Motiier  Seton.  Ardibiahop  PuneO 
became  ecclesiaatical  superior  and  wa^  i^ucceeded 

by  ArchbiHbop  Elder  ana  Archbishop  M<K'ller. 

The  tio\it>ate  in  Cincitmati  wa.s  opeiuHl  in  1852. 
During  that  year  twenty  ixxstulant«  were  received. 
The  first  Catholic  htxspital  was  openwl  by  the  sister* 
in  November,  1852.  In  Febniarv,  1853,  the  sisten 
took  charge  of  the  Mary  and  Martha  Society,  A 
charitable  cwganisatbn  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  of  the  city.  On  15  August,  1853,  the 
sisters  purchased  their  first  projMTty  fin  tlir  rornrr 
of  Si.\th  and  Parks  St8.,  and  opened  there  in  Septem- 
ber a  boarding  and  select  day-schtKil.  The  following 
July  they  bought  a  atone  hoiise  on  Mi.  Harrison  near 
Mt.  St.  Mary  Seminary  of  the  West,  and  called  it 
Mt.  St.  Vincent.  The  wwnimmHy  mm  ineonpotated 
under  the  Unvs  of  OIno  in  WSA  as  "The  SIstera  of 
Charity  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio".  Mother  Margaret 
GiHjrge,  Si.ster  Sophia  (ollineyer,  Mother  .hisejihine 
Har\'ey,  Si.ster  .Anthony  ()'('< ituirl!.  .Motlwr  llcuiiia 
Mattingly,  Sitster  .\ntonio  MeCatTrey,  and  Si«ter 
Gonzaba  Dougherty  were  the  incorporators.  In 
1856  Mt.  St.  Vincent  Academy  was  transferred  to 
the  "Cedars",  the  former  home  of  Judge  Aldcrson. 
It  remained  the  mother^wuse  until  2i  Sept.,  1860, 
and  the  boarding-^ehool  until  July,  1906.  it  is  now 
a  day  ru  tulemy  and  a  residence  for  the  msters  teach- 
ing adjacent  pan>ehial  scIkriIs.  In  1S57  Bishop 
Bayley  of  New  ,lers<y  sent  five  postulants  to  Mt. 
St.  Vincent,  Ce<lar  Grove,  Cincinnati,  to  be  trained 
by  Mother  Margaret  George.  At  the  conclusion 
of  their  novitiate  Mother  Margaret  and  Sister 
Anthony  were  to  nave  gone  with  them  to  Newark, 
New  Jentey,  to  remain  until  the  little  community 
would  be  well  established,  but  affairs  proving  too 
urK<  rit,  Mother  Margaret  intercedeil  with  the  New 
York  community,  ami  Sisters  Xavier  anti  Catherine 
were  apiKiinted  supe  riors  over  the  little  band.  In 
July,  1859,  Mother  Margaret  George  having  held 
the  office  of  mother  for  the  two  temu  allowcni  by  the 
oonstitutioD.  was  succeeded  by  Mother  Josephine 
Harvey.  During  the  Civil  War  maiqr  of  the  suten 
Ber\'€Hl  in  the  hospitals.  Between  18^  and  1865  the 
sisters  had  taken  charge  of  ten  parochial  schools. 
Arehl)i^-li<i|)  Lamy  of  New  Mexicd,  and  Bishop 
Maehebreuf  of  Colorado,  both  i)ioneer  priestji  of 
Ohio,  in  ISO,"}  petitioned  Archbishop  Purcell  for  a 
colony  of  Sisters  of  Charity  to  open  a  hospital  and 

S;)hanage  in  the  West.  Accoroingly  four  sisters 
t  Cincinnati  21  AuKUst,  1865,  arriving  at  Santa 
F<,  13  Sept.,  186S.  The  archbishop  gave  them  his 
own  residence  which  had  been  u.s<'<i  also  jus  a  seminary. 
There  were  twenty-five  oq)hans  to  be  ean  d  for  and 
some  sick  to  be  nursed.  On  15  Augitst,  IStki,  Jo- 
8e{)h  C.  Butler  and  I^ewis  Worthington  presented 
Sister  Anthony  O'Conni'll  with  the  Good  Samaritan 
HoHpital,  a  buiUbng  erected  by  the  Government  for 
a  Marine  Hospital  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  Deeply 
impressed  by  the  charity  done  in  "old  St.  Johns 
during  the  war,  these  non-Catholic  gentlemen  boi^t 
the  Govcninu  iif  hospital  for  8fM),0(X)  and  pla<-ed  the 
deeds  in  the  hand.s  of  Sister  Anthony,  Butler  suggjwt- 
ing  the  name  "GckkI  Samaritan".  EiU-Iy  in  1870 
Bishop  Domenec  of  Pit^^bu^g,  desiring  a  diocesan 
branch  of  Mother  Seton's  communi^,  sent  four 
postuUmta  to  be  trained  in  the  Cinoinnati  novitiate. 
On  dieir  return  tbqr  were  aeeompanied  fay  five  of 
the  Cincimmti  sisters  who  were  to  remain  with  them 
for  a  limited  time,  and  to  be  withdrawn  one  by  one. 
Finally  all  were  recalled  but  Mother  Aloysia  Lowe 
and  Sister  .\nn  Hegina  Enni.*',  the  former  Ix'irig 
superior  and  tlie  latter  mistn-ss  of  novie»-M.  Mother 
Aloysia  governed  the  community  firmly  but  tenderiy. 
and  before  her  death  (18W)  had  the  saUsfaction  of 
neing  the  sisters  in  thdr  new  motheHiouie  at  Srton 
Bill,  Oreenaburg,  Pa.,  the  leadMnr  hnvkng  beao 
UMsd,  and  «lw  obvsl  dwHmrtmt.'lt  IMS. 
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Mother  AlovKiii'.H  term  of  office  had  expired  19  July, 
1881),  and  w.-is  8urreede<i  by  Si.st<T  Ann  Uegiria 
(d.  16  May,  1S94).  The  community  at  (Iroenshurg, 
Pa.,  at  present  mimber  more  than  thrtn-  Imndrcil. 
Their  St.  Joseph  Acadeniy  at  the  •mother-house  is 
fiourifJiing;  they  teaeh  about  thirty  parochial  schools 
ia  the  Dioceses  of  Altoona  and  JPHtiwaig  and  conduct 
tfie  Pfttflborg  Hospital  and  RoadtafyrandlinK  Asyhim 
in  I^ttaburg. 

From  1^5  to  ISSO  the  si-sters  in  Cincinnati 
opejied  thirty-three  branch  liou.sc!<,  one  of  these  bein£ 
the  St.  Joseph  Foundhng  and  Maternity  Hoepital, 
•  to  Sister  Anthony  from  Joseph  Butler.  In 
18w  a  ate  tor  a  mother-Eouse,  five  nules  from  Cedar 
Grove,  waa  purehaaed.  The  first  Maas  was  offered 
in  the  novitiate  chapel,  24  October,  1869,  by  Rev. 
Thos.  S.  Byrne,  the  chaplain,  the  present  Binhop  of 
N;Lshville,  Tenncssr<'.  In  1S.S2  the  buildinK  of  the 
new  uiother-hou.se  Ix-nan  under  hi.s  <iir('clirin.  H«  f<)re 
itii  completion  Mother  Regina  Mattingly  died  (4 
June,  1883).  Mother  Josephine  Harvey  again  a»- 
the  office.  In  188.5  the  new  St.  Joaeph 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  preaent  motber- 
^  -  V  was  iMMCuu  M  Qtiee  under  Hbo  auperintendenoe 
of  Rev.  T.  8.  BjTTic.  Mt.  St.  Mar>'  Seminary, 
closed  dnoe  the  finuiuial  troubles,  was  now  used 
for  the  sisters*  novitiat*-.  In  July,  isM'i,  the  sistepH 
took  pojwesaion  of  the  wc^^t  wing  of  the  mother-hou.se, 
and  tlie  following  yejir  the  seminary  reopened. 
Mother  Josephine  llarv'ey  resigned  the  office  of 
mother  in  1888,  and  waa  Mucc^-eded  by  Mother  Mary 
Paul  Jiayea,  who  filled  Mother  Josephine'H  unexpired 
terra  and  was  re-elected  hi  July,  1800,  dying  the  fol- 
loiAnng  April.    Mother  Mar>'  Ulanclic  r);i\ uas  ai>- 

Jointed  to  the  otlir-*-  of  inotlicr,  and  held  it  m»td 
uly,  1899.  During  licr  inciiMibi  iuy  the  Seton  Ho»- 
pital,  the  Glockner  Sanitarium  at  Colonulo  Sprinus, 
8t.  Joaeph  Sanitarium,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  and 
Santa  Maria  Institute  for  Italians  were  begun; 
additiom  were  made  to  the  mother-house.  During 
the  adnuniatration  of  Mother  Sebastian  Shea  were 
built:  the  St.  Joseph  Sanitarium,  Pueblo;  the  San 
Rafael  Hospital,  Trinidiwl;  the  St.  Vincent  Hospital, 
Santa  F^.  New  Mexico;  the  St.  Vincent  Academy,  Al- 
buqntTquc;  and  the  ( loo-i  .'^aiiiaritan  .Annex  in  Clifton. 
Mother  Mary  Blanche  resumed  t lie  duties  of  olhce 
in  IW,  ■na  was  re  etocted  in  19<)8.  During  these 
lan»  B  ▼ay  large  addition  waa  built  to  the  Glockner 
Sanitarium  and  to  the  St.  Mary  Sanitarium,  Pueb- 
k>;  the  Hospital  Antonio  in  Kenton,  Ohio;  a  large 
boanling  school  for  boys  at  Fayettevillc,  Ohio;  the 
new  .'v  ton  Hospital  wa.s  bonK'i' ;  the  new  (lood  Sa- 
mitritiui  Hospital  wa-sln  gun.  M anv parochial  schools 
were  opened,  amon^  tlietn  a  .school  m  OOloUied  ohil- 
dien  in  Memphis,  TenncsHcc. 

Tho  enmnwmity  numbers:  about  800  mcmbcn; 
74  bninch  houaea;  5  academiea;  2  orphan  aqrlona; 
1  foandling  asyhun;  1  Itifian  inalltiite;  11  lioapitalR 
or  sanitariunw;  1  Old  LAdiea*  Home;  parochial 
Bchools  throughout  Michigan^  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Col- 
oadOj  and  New  Idcsnoo* 

SiSTEB  M.\RT  .•\0XE.S. 

Sliten  of  Um  Uttin  CkMaipany  of  Mary,  a 
cooperation  founded  in  1877  in  England  to  honour 
in  a  particular  manner  the  maternal  Heart  of  the 

Wcaaed  Vinpn,  especially  in  the  mytstery  of  Calvary. 
TTie  sisters  make  :in  entire  consecration  of  them- 
selvet*  to  her,  and  aim  at  imitating  her  virtues.  Tliey 
devote  themselves  to  the  sick  and  dying,  wliicii  is 
their  principal  exterior  work.  They  nurse  the  sick 
in  th«r  own  homes,  and  also  receive  them  in  tha 
iMMintala  and  nurringJiQmea  attached  to  thor  ood> 
yenta.  Hi^  make  no  (fialinetion  of  daas,  national- 
ity, or  creed,  and  exact  no  charge  for  their  scrvieea, 
but  accept  any  offering  which  may  be  made  them. 
Bcridat  Ite  pMMMial  nttandaaee  on  (to  ride,  thqr  an 


Ixiund  to  pray  continually  for  tbe  during,  and  in  the 
novitiate  watch  before  the  Blessed  Siicrament,  both 
by  day  and  night,  praying  for  the  dying.  When 
circumstances  require  it,  the  sisters  may  englfB  fa 
various  forms  of  mission  work,  espHxialiy  in  POV 
districts.  The  rules  received  final  approbation  nam 
Leo  XIII  in  1893.  The  order  conoucta  houses  in: 
Italy  (1  in  Rome,  1  at  Florence,  1  at  Fiesole);  Eng- 
land f3  in  London,  1  at  Nottingham);  Ireland  (1  at 
Limerick,  1  in  Ferinoy);  MiUta  (1);  United  States 
(Chiciigo);  Australia  (2  at  Sydney,  1  at  Adelaide); 
South  Africa  (Port  Klizabetn).  The  sisters  when 
in  the  convent  wear  a  black  habit  and  blue  veil, 
with  a  white  oloak  in  (he  oliapel:  wlien  nuninsi  tiiB 
habit  is  of  wUte  Ifnen,  wHli  al>lue  veD. 

An  assoeiation  of  pious  women,  known  a.s  "Pie 
Donne"  or  "Affiliated",  are  aKKregal*^!  to  the  order, 
and  share  in  its  pravers  and  good  works,  .Kome  re- 
sifling  in  their  own  homes,  others  Uving  in  the  con- 
vent, though  in  part  separated  from  the  community. 
A  confraternity  is  attached  to  the  order,  called  the 
Calvar>'  Confraternity,  the  members  of  wlUoh  niwitt 
thoee  in  their  k»t  agony  by  their  prajyen  and,  if 
poarible,  by  personal  attendance. 

MofRiB  M.  Panics. 

Siatine  Choir.— Although  it  is  kno^^•u  that  the 
Church,  from  her  earlit-st  days,  employed  music  in 
her  cult,  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  her  emeivence 
from  the  catacombs  that  she  began  f redy  to  diaplay 
her  beauty  and  splendour  in  aaored  aon^  Aa  CMurfy 
as  in  the  pontificate  of  Sylvester  I  (314-35)  wo 
find  a  regularly-constituted  company  of  singers,  under 
the  name  of  srhola  cantorum,  living  together  in  a 
building  devoted  to  their  exclusive  use.  The  word 
scholi!  \v:us  ill  those  days  the  legal  designation  of  an 
a.s.sociation  of  equals  in  any  calhng  or  profession  and 
did  not  primarily  denote,  as  in  our  time,  a  school. 
It  had  more  the  nature  of  a  eiiild,  a  duwaoteriatie 
which  clung  to  the  papal  chov  for  many^  centuriea. 
Hilary  II  ($51-8)  ordained  that  the  pontifical  singers 
live  in  community,  while  Gregor>'  the  Great  (590- 
604)  not  onlv  made  jn'mianent  tlie  i  xisting  institu- 
tion attaclietl  tt)  St.  Jolin  Lateran  and  including  at 
th.at  time  in  its  membership  monks,  secular  clergy, 
and  boys,  but  established  a  second  and  similar  one  m 
oonnndon  with  theBaailiea  of  St  Peter.  The  latter 
is  auppoaed  to  lianre  aemd  aa  n  aort  of  prapHnrtofy 
aohoof  for  liie  former.  9br  aereral  oentunes  the 
papal  schnla  cnntorum  retainer!  the  same  general 
character.  Its  head,  archicunlur  or  priniicfriiui,  was 
always  a  clernyman  of  hi^h  rank  ami  often  ii 
bishop.  While  It  was  his  duty  to  intone  the  various 
chants  to  be  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  singers,  he 
was  by  no  means  their  master  in  the  modem  tecnni* 
eal  sense. 

It  ia  •(  the  time  of  the  tnuafcr  of  tbe  snpnl  aee 

fwm  Rome  to  Avignon  in  the  tMrtwIih  OMtligy  tliat 

a  markwl  change  takes  pl.ace  in  Hm  institution. 
Innocent  IV  did  not  take  his  schota  eontorum  with 
him  to  his  new  abode,  but  provided  for  its  contino* 
ance  in  Rome  by  turning  over  to  it  properties,  tithea, 
and  other  revenues.  Community  life  among  the 
singers  seems  to  have  oome  to  an  end  at  this  period. 
Clement  V  (1305-14)  fonneda  new  choir  at  Avignon, 
consisting  for  the  moat  part  of  fVench  aingera,  who 
^owed  a  decided  preference  for  the  new  dev^opmenta 
in  church  music  —  the  di chant  .and  falsibordoni, 
which  ha<i  in  the  meantime  gaino<l  great  vogue  in 
France.  When  (Iregory  XI  (137l)-Si  returned  to 
Rome,  he  took  his  sin^'rs  with  him  and  amalcamated 
tbem  with  tbe  still-existing,  at  least  in  nanu  ,  ancient 
adbb  eBRforufli.  Before  the  sojourn  of  the  papal 
Oomi  at  Avignon,  H  had  been  the  duty  of  the  smmo 
to  accompany  the  pope  to  the  church  where  he  held 
atation,  but  after  the  return  to  Rome,  the  custom 
•MabUdNd  at  Avignon  of  oeWmling  aU  |m»^f*H?il 
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funofcioDS  in  the  papal  church  or  chapel  was  con- 
tfaKnd  and  haa  exwted  ever  aiiuw.  The  primuxriua 
of  fonMr  tiiDM  is  noir  no  longer  maottoaed  but  Ls 
leplaoed  by  the  iMpufar  eapelUr,  whidi  title,  however, 

ct)iitimi<\s  to  be  more  an  honoriirv  one  hold  by  a  bishop 
or  prcl:it<>  than  an  indication  of  twhiural  Iciuiership, 
as  may  be  gLithcml  fmm  the  relative  poMtiDiw  aa- 
ngned  to  various  dignitaries,  their  prerogatives,  etc. 
Thus  the  tnagiater  canelice  came  immediately  after 
the  cardinals,  foUoweoL  in  the  order  given,  oy  the 
•omsta,  eanlorea,  eaptuani,  and  deriei. 

With  the  buildiiig  by  Sixtua  IV  (1471-84)  of  the 
church  for  the  celebration  of  all  papal  functions  since 
known  as  the  Sistiiie  ChafX'l,  tne  original  scholn 
cantorum  and  Mubsi'quent  capella  luinliftria  or 
caj)eUa  papale,  which  still  retains  mon>  or  h-^  of  the 
giiHd  character,  becomes  the  capella  sislina,  or  Sia- 
tine  Choir,  whose  golden  era  takes  its  biyinning. 
Up  to  thia  time  the  number  of  singers  had  varied 
eonrideraUy,  there  being  sometimes  as  few  aa  nine 
men  and  six  bojrs.  By  a  Bull  dated  November, 
14S3,  Sixtufl  IV  fixed  the  number  at  twenty-four, 
six  for  each  part.  Aft  or  the  year  1441  the  records 
no  longer  mention  the  pres*nice  of  boy.s  in  the  choir, 
the  high  voices,  .soprano  and  alto,  Ik  ing  thenceforth 
sung  by  natural  (and  occasionally  unnatural)  aoprani 
falMtH  and  high  tenors  respectively.  Membership 
in  the  papal  choir  became  the  great  desideratum  of 
■faigerB,  contrapuntists,  and  composers  of  every  Umd, 
which  accounts  for  the  prcftcnro  in  Rome,  ut  Ica-st 
for  a  time,  of  mfwt  of  the  great  nainc>i  of  (}uil  period. 
The  desire  t  i  re-<\stAblish  a  sort  of  pr('{);irutory  »ch(X)l 
for  the  pai):il  choir,  on  the  phin  of  tlio  ancient  schola, 
•nd  incidentally  to  become  itidepeudent  of  the  ultra- 
montime,  or  foreign,  singers,  led  Julius  II  (1503-13) 
to  i.sHuc,  on  19  February,  1512,  a  Bull  founding  the 
espaUa  /uUa^bidi  to  this  day  fwionns  ail  the  dioir 
dotiea  at  St.  Peter^.  It  benuno  indeed,  and  has  ever 
since  been,  a  nursery  for,  and  stepping-stone  to,  mem- 
bership in  the  Sidtiue  Choir.  The  high  artistic  aims 
of  its  foun  ier  have,  however,  but  rarely  been  at- 
tained, owing  to  the  rarity  of  truly  great  choir- 
masters. Ia>o  X  (1513-21),  himself  a  musician,  by 
chooeing  as  head  of  the  orgiinization  a  real  musician, 
irrespective  of  his  derioal  rank,  took  a  step  which  was 
of  tM  greatest  importance  for  the  future.  It  had  the 
effect  of  tnuuforming  a  group  of  vocal  virfuori  on 
ctjual  footing  into  a  compact  vocal  body,  whose  in- 
terpretation of  tlic  greatest  works  of  polyphony 
whicli  we  jwasess,  and  which  were  then  coming  into 
existence.  Injcaiue  the  model  for  the  rest  of  the  world, 
not  only  then  but  for  all  time.  Leo's  step  was  some- 
what counteracted  by  Sixtus  V  (1585-90).  who  ordered 
Ifao  lingers  to  elect  their  leader  annuaiqr  from  thdr 
own  number.  Paul  II  (1534-49)  on  17  November, 
1645,  published  a  Bull  approving  a  newcon.stitution 
of  the  choir,  which  has  been  in  force  ever  siiin  ,  and 
acconling  to  which  the  choir-master  pr<i[)<)ses  tlie 
candidat«>s  for  membersliij),  wlio  are  then  examined 
by  the  whole  company  of  stnsers.  Since  that  time 
the  state  of  life  of  tbe  oandwato  has  not  been  a 
factor. 

WUIe  the  Biatine  Choir  has,  since  He  indpieney. 
andervone  many  xnci&situdes,  its  artistic  ana  moral 
levd  fluctuating,  like  nil  things  lunTum,  with  the 
mutations  of  the  times,  it  has  e\  (<r  hail  for  its  purpo.se 
and  object  to  hold  up,  at  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  the  highest  nvxlel  of  liturgical  muae  aa 
well  as  of  its  performance.  When  the  Cregorian 
melodies  were  still  the  sole  music  of  the  Church,  it 
waa  the  mpal  choir  Ibat  aat  the  standard  for  the 
net  of  GmiBtendom,  both  as  regards  the  purity  of 
the  melodies  and  their  rendition  .\fter  these  meUv 
dies  had  blossomed  into  jiolyphony,  it  was  in  tfie 
Siatine  Chapel  that  it  recoive<I  adequate  intrron  fa- 
tion.  Here  the  artistic  degeneration,  which  cnurch 
mnrie  aaffend  in  diffennt  periods  in  nanj  eountriea, 
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never  took  hold  for  any  length  of  time.  The  use 
of  instruments,  even  of  the  organ,  has  ever  been  ex> 
eluded.  The  choir's  ideal  has  always  besn  tte 

])urely  vocal  stvle.  Sfatoe  flie  aoeession  of  Hie  pwssm 

f)ope,  and  under  its  present  conductor,  the  falsetto 
voices  have  been  succeeded  by  boys'  voices,  and  the 
artistic  level  of  the  institute  ha.s  been  rai.sed  to  a 
higher  point  than  it  had  occupied  for  the  previous 
tliirty  or  forty  years. 

HAiim.,  Bauttfine  fUrMutikifttchichle.  Ill,  Die  rdmitche  Sckoia 
Canl4>rum  und  dit  -papttlirhen  KapelUanner  bit  xur  MitU  tUt  t8% 
JeJirhumderu  (L4sip(ix.  ISSS);  Hcheixk,  />m  pap»UicU  SdMgtf 
tchuU  in  Rom  (Leiptix.  1872);  Kirkue,  CAora{«eMf  CVMhwa. 
ISOO)  ;  BAiNt,  ATcmorM  ttorieo-<rMcM«  dtUa  tita  fl  Mb  «SW«  «S 
Qitmni  FimiMSti  4m  MmMm  (Kom,  ISM). 

Jionni  Omr. 

Sitifls,  TrruLAR  See  of  (SmrENSis),in  Manretania 
Sitifeuia.  Sitifis,  situated  in  Manretaida  Claiaawn 
siSiOntiieioadmmiCtotiuwetoCtrta,  waaof  noim-  * 

portance  under  the  Numidian  kin^s  and  became 
prominent  only  when  Nerva  establibhed  a  colony 
of  veterans  there.  When  Mauretania  Sitifen.si.s  waa 
created,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  Sitilis  be- 
came its  capital.  Under  the  Vandals  it  was  tbe  chi^ 
town  of  a  district  called  Zaba.  It  was  still  the  capital 
of  a  province  undo-  Byiantine  rule  and  was  then  s 
place  of  strategic  inqwrtaooe.  Captured  by  ibm 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  oentury,  it  was  shnoet  ruined 
at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  (1H;}S).  It  ia 
now  Setif,  the  chief  town  of  an  (immdisiifntinl  in  the 
Department  of  (^onstantine,  .\lgeria.  It  contains 
15,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  3700  are  Europeans 
and  1600  Jews;  it  has  a  trade  in  cattle,  oereali^ 
leather,  and  clotha.  Interesting  Christian  inaniiH 
tions  are  to  be  found  there,  one  of  403  mentioning 
the  reUcs  of  _  St.  Lawrence,  another  namiac 
martyrs  of  Sitifis,  Justus  and  Decurius;  there  an 
a  museum  and  the  nun.s  of  a  Byzantine  fortress. 
St.  Augustine,  who  had  frequent  relations  with 
SitifLs,  informs  us  tliat  in  his  time  it  tMiitained  a 
monastery  and  an  episcopal  school,  and  that  it  suf- 
fexed  from  a  violent  earthquake,  on  wliieh  occasion 
2000  persons,  through  fear  of  death,  leeslvsd  butism 
(Ep.,  Ixxxiv;  Serm.,  xiz).  Five  faUMfn  of  tms  see 
are  known:  Severus,  in  4*09,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of 
St.  Augustine;  Novatus,  present  at  the  Council  of 
Carthage  (411),  where  he  opp<vsid  the  Donatist 
Marcian,  present  at  the  Council  of  Carthago  (419), 
dying  in  440,  mentioned  in  St.  Augustine's  letters: 
Lawrence,  in  452;  Donatus,  present  at  tiie  Cmincil 
of  Carthage  (484),  and  exiled  by  Hunerie;  0|ltelui^ 
at  the  Council  of  Carthage  (525). 

Btfim,  Did.  oj  Ortrk  and  Roman  Ueog.,      v.  Sitifi;  MOllxi* 
S'ottK  <J  PtoUmv.       DiDOT,  I,  612;  Toi  i/rrrs,  fUog.  4»  V 
thrHunnf:     M,iuril.iti\f     (Mnntmiil.     \><\H),    lOT  tl  DlBat« 

L'AJriqut  byuMlint  (Pvi*,  1806).  pMHin. 

Sitjar,  Ri  KNAVKNTTTHA,  b.  at  Porrera,  Island  of 
Majorca,  9  Dih:.,  1739;  d.  at  San  Antonio,  Cal.,  3 
Sept.,  1808.  In  April,  1758,  he  received  the  habit 
of  Si.  Francis.  After  his  ordination  he J^ned  the 
C9oIle0B  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico.  In  1770  he  was 
assigned  to  California,  arriving  at  San  Diego,  21  Ma^, 
1771.  He  was  present  at  the  founding  of  the  Mis- 
sion of  San  .\ntonio,  and  was  appointeil  first  mis.sion- 
ar>-by  Father  Junipero  Serra.  He  toiled  there  until 
his  death,  up  to  which  time  3400  Indians  had  been 
baptised.  Father  Sitjar  mastered  the  IVlame  lan- 
guage, spolKen  at  the  Misnon  of  San  Antonio,  and 
oomniiea  a  vooabulaiy  with  Spanish  endanatioML 
publniied  at  New  YoA  in  181ft.  Thaaph  the  Hat 
of  words  is  not  as  long  aa  .\rn)yo  do  la  Cuestn's  dic- 
tionar>'  of  2HS4  words  and  sentences  in  the  .Mutsun 
idiom  of  Mission  .S;im  .Tu;ui  Rautista,  Sifjur's  gives 
the  pronunciation  and  fuller  explanations.  He  also 
left  a  journal  of  an  exploring  expedition  which  he 
acoompsnied  in  1705.  His  bMljr  waa  iutsned  in  the 
aanotony  of  the  rtitirBihi 
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ilrcMvM  o/  Uiuion  of  Santa  Barhara;  Rteorxlt  of  MUrion  Sat% 
AnXamio:  BrrjAB.  VocabxUary,  in  Shka's  Library  of  American 
lAnfwHet  (N'rw  York,  1801);  EnoelhaRdt,  Th*  Franci»canii  in 
Caixfamia  (Harbor  Sprinci,  1807) ;  DANcnorr,  California,  II  (Son 
FrAQCuco,  1886). 

Zbphtrin  Cnqelharot. 

Sitten.   See  Sion,  Diocese  of. 

Siuni*,  a  tituliu-  see,  suffragan  of  Sebastia  in 
Annenia  Prima.  Siunia  is  not  a  town,  but  a  province 
situated  between  Go^tcha,  Araxa,  and  Agnovania, 
in  the  present  Ruiwian  difitricta  of  Chamakha,  or 
Baku,  and  Elisavctpol.  The  real  name  shouhi  be 
Sisacan,  the  Persian  form,  for  Siunia  got  its  name 
from  Sisac,  the  son  of  Gegham,  the  fifth  Armenian 
Bovcreign.  Ita  first  rulers,  va-ssals  of  the  kings  of  Ar- 
menia or  the  shahs  of  Persia,  date  back  to  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era:  about  1046  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  put  only  till  1166.  The  Church 
of  Siunia  was  established  in  the  fifth  century  or  per- 
haps a  little  earlier.  It  soon  became  a  metropolis 
subject  to  the  Catholicos  of  Armenia,  and,  as  we  see 
in  a  letter  of  the  patriarch  Ter  Sargis  in  1006,  it 
counted  twelve  crosiers,  which  must  signify  twelve 
siifTragiin  sees.  The  archdiocese  contained  1400 
villages  and  28  monasteries.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  metropolitAn  see  was  fixed  in  the  convent 
of  Tatheo,  situated  between  Ouronta  and  Migri, 
Bixty-two  miles  south-east  of  I>ake  Gokcha.  Sep- 
arated for  a  brief  interval  from  Noravank,  the  See  of 
Siunia  was  reunited  to  it,  but  was  definitively  sep- 
arated again  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1837  the 
Diocese  of  Siunia  was,  by  order  of  the  S)rno<l  of 
Etchmiadzin,  suppressed  and  subjects!  directly  to 
the  catholicos  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bishop 
of  Erivan,  who  had  a  vicar  at  Tatheo.  The  complete 
list  of  the  bishops  and  metropolitans  of  Siunia,  from 
the  fifth  century  till  the  nineteenth  century,  is  known; 
amongst  them  we  may  mention  Petros,  a  writer  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  Stephanos 
OrlK'lian,  the  hLstorian  of  his  Church.  It  is  not 
known  why  the  Roman  Curia  introduced  this  episcopal 
title,  which  does  not  appear  in  any  Greek  or  l^atin 
"Notitia  episcopatuum  ,  and  was  never  a  suffragan 
of  Sebastia. 

Lm  QriE.v.  Orient  ehri»tianut,  I  (Paria,  1740),  1443;  Brohket, 
t/iite*  eAronolooiauee  del  prineet  ri  drt  mHrnpolitei  de  Siounie  'ax 
BttUetin  de  fAMdimit  dee  Science*  de  Saint-Pilertbourg,  IV  (IHA2), 
497-562;  .^tiphanob  Okbcuan.  Uiitoirt  d*  la  SiounU,  tr.  Bao»- 
•XT  (Saint-PetersbuTB.  1864). 

8.  Vailh«. 

81tm.  See  Scbabtia,  Armenian  Cathouc  Dio- 
cese or. 

Six  Dayi'  Work,  The.  See  Hexaeueron. 

SiztUB  I,  Saint,  Pope  (in  the  oldest  documents, 
XvOTL's  is  the  spoiling  u«ed  for  the  first  three  popes  of 
that  name),  succeeded  St.  Alexander  and  was  followecl 
by  St.  Telesphoriis.  According  to  the  "Liberian 
Cfatalogue"  of  popes,  he  ruled  the  Church  during  the 
reign  of  Adrian  "a  consulatu  Nigri  et  Aproniani  usque 
Vero  III  et  Ambibulo",  that  is.  from  117  to  126. 
Euflcbiua,  who  in  his  "Chronicon  made  use  of  a  cat- 
alogue of  popes  different  from  the  one  he  used  in  his 
"Ilistoria  Ecclesiastica",  states  in  his  "Chronicon" 
that  Sixtus  I  was  pope  from  114  to  124,  while  in  his 
"History"  he  makes  him  rule  from  119  to  128.  All 
authorities  agree  that  he  reigned  about  ten  years. 
He  was  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  his  father's  name  was 
Pastor.  According  to  the  "Liber  Pontificalis"  (od. 
Duchesne,  I,  128),  he  passed  the  following  three  or- 
dinances: (1)  that  none  but  sacred  ministers  are  al- 
lowe»i  to  t6uch  the  sacred  vcs-sels;  (2)  that  bLshops 
who  have  been  summoned  to  the  Holy  Sec  shall,  upon 
their  return,  not  be  received  by  their  diocese  except  on 
presenting  Apostolic  letters;  (3)  that  after  the  Pref- 
ace in  the  Mass  the  prieet  shall  recite  the  Sanctus 
with  the  i)eople.  The  "Felician  Catalogue"  of  popes 
aod  the  vanoua  martyrologiee  give  him  the  title  of 


martyr.   His  feast  is  celebrated  on  6  April.    He  was 

buried  in  the  Vatican,  beside  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter. 
His  relics  are  said  to  nave  been  transferred  to  Alatri 
in  1132,  though  O.  Jozzi  ("II  corpo  di  S.  Sisto  I.,  papa 
e  martire  rivendicato  alia  basilica  Vaticana",  Rome, 
1900)  contends  that  they  are  still  in  the  Vatican  Ba- 
silica. Butler  (Lives  of  the  Saints,  6  April)  states  that 
Clement  X  gave  some  of  his  relics  to  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  who  placed  them  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael  in 
Lorraine.  The  Xystus  who  is  commemorated  in  the 
Canon  of  the  Mass  is  Xystus  II,  not  Xystus  I. 

Acta  SS..  April.  I,  531-4;  Liber  Pontificalit,  ed.  DccnMMB, 
I  (Paris,  1886),  128;  Makini,  Cenni  ttorici  popolari  lopra  8. 
aitto  I,  paprt  e  martire,  e  tuu  cuUo  in  Alatri  iFoligno,  1884);  de 
pERitus,  Drl  porUiflcatii  di  S.  Sieto  I.  papa  e  martire.  delta  trant- 
Intione  dell*  tue  rtlufuie  da  Roma  eee.,  memorie  (Alatri,  18S4); 
Barmbt  in  Did.  Ckriil.  Biog.,  i.  v.  Sixtu*  (2)  I. 

Michael  Ott. 

Siztus  n  (Xtbtub),  Saint,  Pope,  electe<l  31  Aug., 
257,  martyred  at  Rome,  6  Aug.,  2.S8.  His  origin  is 
unknown.  The  "  Liber  Pontificalis  "  says  that  he  was 
a  Greek  by  birth,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  orig- 
inating from  the  false  assumption  that  he  was  identi- 
cal with  a  Greek 
philosopher  of  the 
same  name,  who 
was  the  author  of 
the  so-called 
"Sentences"  of 
Xystus.  During 
the  pontificate  of 
his  predecessor, 
St.  Stephen,  a 
sharp  dispute  had 
arisen  between 
Rome  and  the 
African  and  Asi- 
atic Churches, 
concerning  the  re- 
bapti>im  of  here- 
tics, which  had 
threatened  to  end 
in  a  complete 
rupture  between 
Rome  and  the 
Churches  of  Africa 
and  Asia,  Minor 
(see  Cyprian  or 
Cartuaqe,  Saint).  Sixtus  II,  whom  Pontius  (Vita 
C>'priani,  cap.  xiv)  styles  a  good  and  peaceful  priest 
(bonus  et  pacificus  aacerdoa),  was  more  conciliatory 
than  St.  Stephen  and  restored  friendly  relations  with 
these  Churcncs,  though,  like  his  predecessor,  he  up- 
held the  Roman  UNOgc  of  not  rebaptizing  heretics. 

Shortly  before  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  II  the  Km- 
pcror  Valerian  i.ssued  his  first  e<lict  of  persecution, 
which  made  it  binding  upon  the  Christians  to  partici- 

Cate  in  the  national  cult  of  the  pagan  gods  and  f or- 
acle them  to  assemble  in  the  cemeteries,  threatening 
with  exile  or  death  whomsoever  was  found  to  disobey 
the  order.  In  some  way  or  other,  Sixtus  II  man- 
age<l  to  perform  his  functions  as  chief  pastor  of  the 
Christians  without  being  molested  by  tho.<je  who  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  im|X!rial  edict. 
But  during  the  first  days  of  August,  258,  the  emperor 
issued  a  new  and  far  more  cruel  edict  against  the 
Christians,  the  import  of  which  has  been  preserved  in 
a  letter  of  St.  Cyprian  to  Successus,  the  Bishop  of  Ab- 
bir  Germaniciana  (Ep.  Ixxx).  It  ordered  oishopa, 
priests,  and  deacons  to  be  summarily  put  to  death 
("eniscopi  et  prcebyteri  et  diacones  incontinenti  ani- 
madvertantur  ).  Sixtus  II  was  one  of  the  first  to 
fall  a  victim  to  this  imperial  enactment  ("Xistum  in 
cimiterio  anlmodversum  sciatis  VIII.  id.  Augusti  et 
cum  eo  diaccces  quattuor" — Cyprian,  Ep.  Ixxx).  In 
order  to  escape  tie  vigilance  of  the  imperial  officers  he 
assembled  his  d-^ck  on  6  August  at  one  of  the  less- 
known  cemeteries,  that  of  Pnetextatus,  on  the  left  side 
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of  the  AppStn  Way,  nearly  opposite  the  cemetery  of 
St.  Calliritua.  While  wutcd  on  his  clKnr  in  the  act  of 
addressing  his  flock  he  was  suiidcrily  :ip|)n'hended  by  a 
band  of  soldiers.  Then-  is  some  doubt  whether  he 
was  behoadod  forthwith,  or  was  first  brought  before 
•  tribunal  to  reoeSve  hia  aBntenoe  aiid  then  led  back 
to  the  oemeteiy  for  execution.  The  latter  opinioa 
seems  to  be  the  more  probable. 

The  inscriitf ion  wbifh  Pope  DamaHiiR  (30(V-84) 
placcii  t)n  liis  tomb  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Callistu.-* 
may  be  interpreteil  in  cither  wnse.    The  entire  m- 

geonption  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  St.  Dumusus 
.X.,  XIII,  383-4,  where  it  is  wrongly  Hupixjsed  to 
an  epitaph  for  Pope  Stephen  I),  and  a  few  frag- 
ments Of  it  were  discovered  at  the  tomb  itself  by  <n 
Rossi  (Insor.  Christ.,  II,  108).  The  "Liber  Pontifi- 
calia" mentions  that  he  was  led  away  to  offer  sacri- 
fice to  thcROcLs  ("ductus  ut  Racrifirnrct  drrnoniis" — I, 
IS.*)).  St.  Cyprian  states  in  the  ab<lvt^-namt!d  letter, 
which  was  written  at  the  latest  one  month  after  the 
martyrdom  of  Sixtus,  that  "the  prefects  of  the  City 
I  daily  urging  the  persecutbn  m  order  that,  if  any 
brought  befora  them,  they  might  be  punidied 
tad  flidr  property  confisoated".  Tliepatlietie  meeting 
between  .St.  Sixtu.s  II  and  St.  Lawreni'i',  the  former 
Was  iH'ing  Iwi  to  execution,  of  whicli  nientinn  Is  made 
in  the  unauthentic  "  Act.s  of  St.  Lawrence"  aa  well  as 
by  St.  Ambrose  (Ofiicionmi,  lib.  I,  c.  xli,  and  lib.  II, 
0.  xxviii)  and  the  poet  Prudentius  (Periatephanon,  II), 
is  probably  a  mere  legend.  Entirely  oontmnr  to 
truth  is  the  statement  of  Prudentius  (ibid.,  unee 
23-26)  that  Sixtus  II  suflTered  martyrdom  on  the 
cross,  unless  by  an  unnatural  trope  the  poet  twca  the 
8i)ecific  word  cros.s  ("Jam  Xystus  adfixun  crufi")  fur 
martyrdom  in  general,  :i.s  DuclKwne  iin<i  All.ird  (mi- 
bclow)  svinRfst.  Four  deacons,  Januarius,  Viiicfii- 
tius,  Magnus,  and  Stephanus,  were  apprehendixl  with 
Sixtas  and  beheaded  with  him  at  tu  same  ceme- 
tery. Two  other  deaoons,  Fdicisshnus  and  Agapi- 
ttn,  suffered  martyrdom  on  the  same  day.  The  feast 
of  St.  Sixtus  II  and  these  six  deacons  i.s  relebruttvl  on 
6  .\ugust,  the  day  of  their  martyrdom.  The  n  mains 
of  Sixtus  were  transferred  by  the  Chri-stians  to  the 
papal  cr\'pt  in  the  neighbouring  cemeten,'  of  St.  Calli.'*- 
tUH.  Behind  his  tomb  was  enshrined  the  blood- 
stained chair  on  which  he  had  been  beheaded.  An 
oratory  (Oralorium  XytU)  was  erected  above  Uie 
cemetery  of  St.  FMBtflactatuk  ntthe  spot  where  he  ynfi 
martyred,  and  was  still  vMted  by  pilgrims  of  the 
seventh  and  the  eijjhth  ceiitury. 

For  some  time  Sixtus  II  wixs  b<;lieved  to  be  tiie  au- 
thor of  the  so-called  "Sentences*",  or  King  of  Six- 
tus", originally  written  by  a  Pythiigorcan  i)hiIo.sopher 
and  in  the  .Hccond  century  re\iaed  by  a  Cliristian. 
This  error  arose  because  in  his  introduction  to  a  1.4itin 
translation  of  th<«e  "Sentences"  Rufinus  ascribes 
them  to  Sixtus  of  Rome,  bishop  and  martjrr.  It  is 
certain  that  Pope  Sixtus  TI  is  not  their  author  (see 
Conybean\  "The  Hinj;  (»f  I'njxi  Xv.sIu.h  now  first  ren- 
dered into  l-jiuli^li,  witli  an  historical  and  eril  leal  com- 
ment,-ir\  ",  London,  1910).  Ilamack  iTexte  uml 
Untersuchun^en  «ur  altchrist.  Literatur,  XIII.  XX) 
ascribes  to  hun  the  treatise  "Ad  Novatianum-',  but 
bis  opinion  has  been  generally  tejeeted  (see  Rom- 
bold  m  "Theol.  QxiaxtSiSaif',  LXXII,  TQbingen, 
1000).  Some  of  his  letters  are  printed  in  P  I. .  V, 
7^100.  A  newly  discovered  letier  was  published 
by  Conybeare  in  *'Ea^  WHL  BmdMr",  Landoo, 
lyio. 

Ada  SS  .  Aug  .  n,  121-12;  DrcHCBNE.  Librr  PontifimltK.  I. 
155-6;  Uarmut  in  Did.  ChrUt.  Biuo..  ».  v.  Xunlus:  Koh^i  i.t  r>K 
Furaar,  Lm  Smnfo  dt  la  mnn.  III  (ParU.  189.*)):  Hfmi  t.  Thf 
Talfrisn  Pmrucution  (Boston  »txA  New  York,  lfl05),  17(5  9;  Aij- 
t-ARD.  ilrrnxirr*  prrffrutiont  tfu  IroUiim*  liieU  (Parin.  1007), 
KO  1»2.  343-.'J49.  Dt  Roiwi.  Hotna  SnOerama,  II  (Rome,  18(W-77). 
87 -'.j?:  WiLrmr.  P,iT-iijr,\h^  umi  m*  CS«f<tonraft  im  dtr 
Kal':r.,fn''r  Kl.  I  -.it\.i .  -'UipleaHi  lO  IMI  RSHn 
SMmwMa  (Fmburg  un  iU..  lUOU). 
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Sixtus  ni  fXYSTL.s|,  Saint,  Pope,  eonttecrated 
.'U  .Inly,  J.)'-';  d.  110.  Previous  to  his  acces.«inn  he 
was  prominent  among  the  Roman  clergy  and  in  cor- 
respondence with  St.  Augustine.  He  reiffied  during 
the  Ncstorian  and  Pelagian  controversies,  and  it  was 
probably  owing  to  his  concihatoiy  disposition  that  he 
wasfalsw  accused  of  leanings  towards  these  heresies. 
As  pope  ne  approved  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  .md  t  ndeavoured  to  restore  peace  between 
Cyril  ol  .\k\andria  and  John  of  Anti(x*h.  In  the 
PeliiKiun  controver«y  he  fni.Hlriitnl  tiic  Mttenipt  of 
Julian  of  Kclanum  to  be  readmitted  to  communion 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  Ile^c'cBded  the  pope's 
rkht  uf  supremacy  over  lUyrunmi  against  the  kxial 
nshop  and  the  amliitiimi  CMigBe  of  Procltis  of  Con- 
stantmople.  At  Home  he  restored  the  Basilica  of 
LiberiuB,  now  known  as  St.  Mary  Major,  enkrged  the 
HiLsilica  of  St.  Lawrenre-\Villi<uil-tli('-Walls.  luid  ol>- 
tuini'd  precious  gifts  from  the  llmpiror  \alentinian 
III  for  St.  Peter's  and  the  Lalenin  HasiUca.  The 
work  which  asserts  that  the  coasul  Ha.s.<<us  accused 
him  of  crime  is  a  forgciy.  He  is  tlie  author  of  eight 
letters  (in  P.  L.,  L,  £83  MraJ,  but  he  did  not  write  the 
wwln  *^0n  lUdm",  "On  liaise  Teacbera".  and  "On 

GhMtity"  ("De  di\ifiis",  "Hr  nndis  dortoribu.s", 
"De  eastitste")  attnbuletl  to  him.  ]li.s  fca.si  i.s  kept 
on  28  March. 

Dvc  HEA.NC  (ed.).  Uh,  Pota.,  I  (Pam,  1880).  126-27.  232-37; 
BAMinr  in  Ditt.  Chritt.  Biit^a.  AbMt  (3):  QsMAa,  HMmr 
of  Rom,  and  th*  JWl  W.  GAMMBiaSn.  huvb,  WSh 
BOB.  A4.  Uft,  140.  IATuC   

N.  A.  WniBK. 

Sixtus  rV  fKiiANcraco  nELU\  RovkreX  Pori:,  b. 
iu  :ir  .\l)is<.l:i,  -21  July,  1411;  d.  12  Au>j.,  11^1  His 
parenLs  were  ]MtnT,  and  while  still  a  child  he  waa 
destined  for  the  Franciscan  Order.   Later  he  studied 

thilosophy  and  theology  with  great  success  at  the 
Fniversity  of  Pavia,  and  lectured 
at  Padua,  Bologna,  Pavia,  Siena, 
and  Florence,  having  amongst  other 
eminent  disciples  the  famous  Ciu> 
dinal  Btssarion.  After  filling  the 
post  of  pn>eurator  of  his  order  in 
Rome  and  Provincial  of  Liguria. 
he  was  in  1467  created  Cardinal 
of  8.  Pietro  in  Vinooli  by  Fhul  U. 
Whatever  kssure  he  now  had  


devotcflto  thmIop>'i  J^fl      1470  he 

Bublishetl  a  In  atise  on  the  Precious 
UkkI  and  a  work  on  the  Immaeuliile  Conception, 
in  which  latter  ln'  cndeuvoure*!  to  prove  that  Aquinas 
and  Sootus,  tliou^;l»  differing  in  words,  were  really 
of  one  mind  ujxjn  the  question.  The  conclave  which 
assembled  on  the  death  of  Paul  II  elected  him  poix.-, 
and  he  aaoended  the  diair  of  St.  Peter  m  Sixtus  iV. 
W»  first  thooriit  was  the  proeeeutkm  of  the  war 

against  the  TurK><.  and  legates  were  upiK>infid  for 
France,  Sp:un,  (icrmatiy,  llun(;ar>',  and  Poland,  with 
the  hr)iM'  of  enkindlinc  cMliuM  i-.m  iti  thesr  r-ouiit rit^. 
The  ervu«ule,  however,  uclm  ved  little  bevond  the 
bringing  back  to  Rome  of  twenty-live  Turkish  pris- 
oners, who  were  paraded  in  triumph  ihious^  the 
streets  of  the  city.  Sixtus  oontinuod  the  pou^  of 
his  predecesBor  Paul  II  vriih  regard  to  France,  and 
denounced  Louis  XI  for  insisting  on  the  royal  con- 
si  nt  being  given  before  papal  decrees  could  lie  pub- 
lished in  his  kingdom.  He  also  made  an  effort  like 
his  predecessor  for  the  reunion  of  the  Hussi:in  Church 
with  Rome,  but  his  negotiations  were  wilhouf  n  -ult. 
He  now  turaed  his  attention  almost  excluM\  '  l^  to 
Italian  politics,  and  fdl  more  and  more  under  his 
dominating  paaeion  of  nepotism,  heaping  riehes  and 
favours  on  nis  unworthy  relations.  In  1478  took 
place  the  famotis  conspiracy  of  the  Paszi,  planned 
!)>•  tli»'  poi)e's  neph<'w — Cardinal  Hrifael  Riario — to 
overthrow  the  Medici  and  bring  Horence  under  the 

i«.  oogmwntof  the  plot,  thomrii 
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probably  not  of  the  intention  to  assassinate,  and  even 
laid  Florence  under  interdict  beeau.se  it  rose  in  fur>' 
a^cainst  the  conspirators  and  bnital  murderers  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici.  He  now  entered  upon  a  two 
years'  war  with  Florence,  and  encouraged  the  Vene- 
tians to  attack 
Ferrara,  which  he 
wished  to  obtain 
for  his  nephew 
Girolamo  Riario. 
Errolc  d'Este,  at- 
tacke<l  bv  Venice, 
found  alfics  in  al- 
most ever>'  Italian 
state,  and  Ludo- 
vico  Sforza,  upon 
whom  the  pojie 
relied  for  support, 
did  nothing  to 
help  him.  The 
allied  princes 
forced  Sixtus  to 
make  peace,  and 
the  chagrin  which 
this  cau.scd  him  is 
said  to  have  hast- 
ened his  death. 

Henceforth,  un- 
til the  Reforma- 
tion, the  secular 
interests  of  the 
papacy  were  of 
paramount  im- 
portance. The  at- 
titude of  Sixtua 
towards  the  con- 
spiracy  of  the 
Pazzi,  his  wars 
and  treachery,  his 
promotion  to  the 
nighcst  offices  in 
the  Church  of 
such  men  as  Pietro 
and  Girolamo 
Riario  are  blots 
upon  his  career. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  praiseworthy  side  to  his 
pontificate.  He  took  mea.sures  to  suppress  alnises 
m  the  Inquisition,  vigorou-sly  opp<i«Hl  the  Wal- 
denscs,  and  annulled  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Constance.  He  was  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters, 
building  the  famous  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Sistine 
Bridge  arrotw  the  Tiber,  and  becoming  the  second 
founder  of  the  Vatican  I.ibrary.  Under  him  Rome 
onoe  more  became  habitable,  and  he  did  much  to  im- 

5 rove  the  sanitary  condil  ions  of  the  city.  He  brought 
own  water  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi,  and  bopan  a  transformation  of  the  city  which 
death  alone  hindered  him  from  completing.  In  his 
private  hfe  Sixtus  IV  was  blameless.  The  gross 
accusations  brought  against  him  by  his  enemy 
Infessura  have  no  foundation;  his  worst  vice  was 
nepotism^  and  his  greatest  misfortune  was  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  placed  at  the  liea<J  of  the  States 
of  the  Chiu-ch  at  a  time  when  Italy  was  emerging 
from  the  era  of  the  republics,  and  territorial  princes 
like  the  pope  were  forced  to  do  battle  with  the  great 
despots. 

Pastor.  Hittory  of  th«  Pop**.  IV  (T>ondon.  1894);  GRroo- 
mowvn,  Rome  in  the  MuUUe  Agm.XU  (I>on<lon.  1902) :  CRr.ionTov. 
UiU.  of  Hit  Papary,  IV  (London.  1901);  BrmKHARDT.  GrsckieJU* 
4m  J?mir-n-f  in  Ilalim  {\9(H);   TtLAim,  Siittu  IV  und  di* 

R.  Urban  Butler. 

Sixtus  V.  Pope  (Felice  Peretti),  b.  at  Grotta- 
mare  near  Montalto,  13  December,  1521 :  elected  24 
April,  1585;  crowned  1  Mav,  1585;  d.  in  the  Quirinal, 
XIV.-3 


MeSAL  to  CoUMCIlORATE  TRB  DEFEAT 

or  TBE  Turk*  at  Otranto,  1481 
Obwrae:  Portnut  of  Sistus  IV.  Ke- 
Tme:  AlleKoriral  fixure  nf  ConaUncy, 
with  Um  lii>e  from  VirKil.  iEncitl.  VI,  8o3: 
"To  ■DMc  Ulc  Hubminnve  and  crush  the 
pfotid  ,  with  the  added  worda:  "Thou 
art  able.  OSKxtua." 


27  August.  1590.  He  belonged  to  a  Dalmatian  family 
which  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century  had  fled 
to  Italy  from  the  Turks  who  were  devastating  IlIjTia 
and  threatened  to  invade  Dalmutia.  His  father  was 
a  gardener  and  it  is  said  of  Felice  that,  when  a  boy,  ho 
was  a  swineherd.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  came  to  the 
Minorite  convent  at  Montalto,  where  his  uncle,  Fri 
Salvatore,  was  a  friar.  Here  he  bcKsame  a  novice  at 
the  ago  of  twelve.  Ho  was  educated  at  Montalto, 
Ferrara,  and  Ik>logna  and  was  ordained  at  Siena 
in  1547.  The  talented  young  priest  gained  a  high 
reputation  as  a  pr<>acher.  At  Rome,  where  in  1552  he 
preached  the  I^nten  sermons  in  the  Church  of  Santi 
Apostoli,  his  successful  preaching  gained  for  him  the 
friendship  of  very  influential  men,  such  as  Cardinal 
Carpi,  the  protector  of  his  order;  the  Cardinals  CarafTa 
and  Ghislieri,  both  of  whom  became  popes;  St. 
Philip  Neri  and  St.  Ignatius.  Ho  was  successively 
appointed  rector  of  his  convent  at  Siena  in  1550,  of  San 
Ix)n!nzo  at  Naples  in  1553,  and  of  the  convent  of  the 
Frari  at  Venice  in  1550.  A  year  later  Pius  IV  ap- 
pointe<i  him  also  counsellor  to  the  Inquisition  at 
Venice.    His  zeal  and  severity  in  the  capacity  of  in- 

auisitor  displeased  the  Venetian  Government,  which 
emande<l  and  obtained  his  recall  in  1560.  Having 
returned  to  Rome  he  was  made  counsellor  to  the  Holy 
Office,  professor  at  the  Sapi(>nza,  and  general  procu- 
rator and  vicar  Apostolic  of  his  order.  In  1565  Pius 
IV  designated  him  to  accompany  to  Spain  Cardinal 
Buoneompjigni  (afterwards  Gn^or>'  XIII),  who  was 
to  investigate  a  charge  of  heresy  agninst  Arehbi.shop 
Carranza  of  Tolwlo.  From  this  time  dates  the  antip- 
athy between  Pen^tti  and  Buoncompagni,  which  de- 
clared itself  more  openly  during  the  latter's  pontificate 
(1572-R5).  Upon  his  return  to  Rome  in  1566  Pius  V 
created  him  Bishop  of  Sant'  Agata  dei  Goti  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  later  chose  him  as  his  con- 
fessor. On  17  May,  1570,  the  sAme  pop<*  create*!  him 
cardinal-priest  with  the  titular  Church  of  S.  Simeono, 
which  he  afterwurtls  exchang***!  for  that  of  S.  r;ir*>lnmo 
dei  Schiavoni.  In  1571  he  was  transferred  to  the  See 
of  Fermo.  He  was 
popularly  known 
as  the  Cardinal  di 
Montalto.  Dur- 
ing the  jxintificate 
of  Gregory  XIII 
he  withtin'W  from 
public  affairs,  de- 
voting him8«"lf  to 
study  and  to  the 
collection  of  works 
of  art,  as  far  as 
his  scanty  means 
permitted.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he 
edited  the  works 
of  St.  Ambrose 
(Rome,  1579- 
1585)  and  erected 
a  villa  (now  Villa 
Massimi)  on  the 
Esquiline. 

Gregory  XIII 
died  on  10  April, 
1.585,  and  after  a 
conclave  of  four 
days  Peretti  was 
elected  pope  by 
"adoration  on 
24  April,  1585.  He  took  the  name  Sixtus  V  in 
memory  of  Sixtus  IV,  who  had  also  been  a  Minor- 
ite. The  legend  that  he  entered  the  conclave 
on  crutches,  feigning  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and 
upon  his  election  exultantly  thrust  aside  his  crutches 
and  appeared  full  of  life  and  vigour  has  long  been  ex- 
ploded; it  may,  however,  have  been  invented  as  a 
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mmbtA  of  In  forced  inMtivitjr  during  Hie  ntei  of 

Gregory  XIII  &nd  the  remarkable  energy  whidi  he 
displayed  during  the  five  years  of  his  pontificate.  He 
wae  a  born  ruler  and  ('.sp('ri:illy  suited  to  stem  the  tide 
of  disorder  and  lawlesencss  which  had  broken  out 
tanmrdB  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Gregory  XIII.  Hav- 
ing obtained  thb  oo-operation  of  the  neighbouring 
itoteit  be  esterminated,  often  with  exoewve  tmMttff 
the  eyvtem  of  brigandage  whiob  had  roMhed  immenee 
proportionfl  and  terronied  the  whole  of  Italy.  The 
number  of  bandits  in  and  about  Rome  at  the  death  of 
Gregory  XIII  has  been  vnriously  <s8fimated  at  from 
twelve  to  t^N'(  nt\ -scv( n  thuusaiid,  and  in  little  tnorc 
than  two  years  after  the  aooeesioD  of  Sixtus  V  the 
Papal  States  bad  beaocne  the  moat  aaeuie  ooanbry  in 
Buni|ie. 

Of  afanoat  equal  importanoe  with  the  extenninatioii 

of  the  bandits  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Sixtus  V,ihe  rear* 
ranupmenl  of  the  papal  finimcos.  .At  liis  accession  the 
pnpul  exchequer  \v:ls  rmptv.    .Vetiiik:  mi  Iiis  favourite 

{>rinciplc  that  riches  a-s  well  iin  severity  are  necessary 
or  good  government,  ho  used  cvpr>'  available  means 
to  replenish  the  state  treasury.  So  successful  was  he 
in  ttw  accumulation  of  monev  that,  despite  hi.s  enor- 
mmMi  OTPfwIitwTiw  fi??  iwWw  ^iiM'Ftiii  h/9  had  ahorthr 
befora  fiSTdeath  depoaited  In  the  XSMto  A  BmP 
Angelo  three  million  scudi  in  gold  and  one  million  six 
hundred  thou.sand  in  silver.  lie  did  not  ron-sider  that 
in  the  long  run  so  much  dead  capital  withdrawn  fn>m 
circulation  was  certain  to  impoverinh  the  country  and 
deal  the  death-blow  to  oommeroe  and  industry.  To 
obtain  such  vast  Buma  he  economiied  everywhere, 
except  in  worka  of  architecture;  increased  the  number 
of  aalable  public  oflSces :  impoaed  mora  tana  and  «s- 
'— ^-^  the  monti,  or  puSlie  loans,  that  had  been  inatn 


toted  by  Clement  VTI.  Though  extremely  eronom- 
icat  in  other  ways,  Sixtus  V  spent  immense  sums  in 
erection  of  public  works.  Hr  huili  the  I.ateran  Palace; 
completed  the  Quirinnl ;  restorcil  the  Church  of  Santa 
Sl^ma  on  the  Aventine;  rebuilt  the  Church  and  Ho.>i- 
pioe  of  San  Girolamo  dei  Schiavoni;  enlarged  and  im- 
proved the  Sapionsa;  founded  the  hoepiceior  the  poor 
near  the  Ponte  Sisto;  built  and  richly  ornamented  the 
Oukp*^  of  the  Cradle  in  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore:  completed  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's;  raiited 
the  or)eli.sKS  of  the  Vatican,  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
of  tlif  Latoran,  and  of  Santa  Maria  del  Popoli^  re- 
Btored  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  of  Antoninus  Pnu, 
placing  the  statue  of  St.  Piter  on  the  former  and  that 
of  St.  Paul  on  the  Utter;  erected  the  Vatican  Libraiy 
with  ita  adjoining  printh^B-ofRoe  and  that  wing  of  the 
Vatican  Palace  which  is  inhabited  by  the  pope;  built 
many  magnificent  streets;  or**eted  variou.s  monas- 
teries; and  supplied  Rome  with  water,  tlie  ".Vcfiuu 
Felice",  which  he  brought  to"  the  city  over  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  partlj'  undcrgro»md.  y>art  ly  on  elevated 
aquedueta.  At  Bologna  he  founded  the  Collegio  Mon- 
tUlolorflflty ftHdaBta  from  the  March  of  Ancona. 

fkMWMDnK  «ar»  the  reforma  whidi  Sixtua  V  in> 
traduced  in  tfie  management  of  eeoleaiaatieal  affbva. 
On  3  Dec.,  l.'iSe.he  issued  the  Bull  "Postqu.am  verus", 
fixing  the  number  of  cardinals  at  seventy,  namely,  hIx 
cardmal-bishops,  fifty  cardinal-prinsta,  and  fourteen 
cardinal-<!eacons.  Before  hif>  pontificate,  ecclesiasti- 
cal business  was  generally  discharged  by  the  pope  in 
oonaiatory  with  the  cardinals.  Tlwre  were,  indeed,  a 
fair  pannanent  eardinalitinl  ooogregations.  but  the 
mkm$  flf  their  conqietency  was  very  limited.  In  his 
MPfiOMMa  ctemi  Dei",  of  11  February,  1588,  he 
eatabUahed  fifteen  permanent  congregations,  some  of 
wUeh  were  concerned  with  .spiritual,  others  with  tem- 
poral affairs.  They  were  the  Congregations:  (1  )of  the 
Inquisition;  (2)  of  the  Segnatura;  (3)  for  the  Eet^ 
liahment  of  Churches;  f4)  of  Rites  and  Cererooniea; 
(5)  of  the  Index  of  Forbidden  Books;  (6)  of  the  Coun* 
ot  Trent:  (7)  of  the  Regulars;  (8)  of  the  Biahope: 
^  Of  tha  Vatku  Fnmfm  of  tha  Anum,  for  flS 
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Navy;  (12)  of  the  Public  Welfare;  (13)  of  the  Sapi* 
enza;  (14)  of  Roads,  Bridges,  and  Waters;  (15)  of 
State  Con.iultatinn8.  These  congregations  Uis-sened 
the  work  of  the  pope,  without  in  any  way  limiting  hia 
authority.  The  fiinaJ  decision  belonged  to  the  pope. 
In  the  creation  of  cardinals  Sixtus  V  was,  as  a  nileu 
guided  by  their  good  qualities.  The  only  suspicion  of 
nepotism  with  miieh  he  might  be  reproached  was  giv>- 
ing  the  purx)le  to  his  foorteen-yearK)ld  grand-nepEaur 
Ales,>iandro,  who,  however,  did  honour  to  the  Saorad 
College  and  never  wielded  an  undue  influence. 

In  i.58S  he  LshuwI  from  lln-  \';itir:in  Pretw  an  edi- 
tion of  th<>  Septuagint  rcvi.s(Hi  according  to  a  Vatican 
MS.  Hi^  (xlitioo  of  the  Vulgate,  printed  shortly  b»> 
fan  his  death,  was  withdrawn  from  droulation  on 
account  of  ito  many  enon,  oamoted«  and  reissued  in 
1502  (aee  Buxancma,  Rosnr  FtuxoB  Ronnnum^ 
VBmBHABU).  Though  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  he  ob- 
jected to  .«ome  of  their  rules  and  es]>erially  to  the  title 
"Society  of  Jcsu.s'".  He  was  on  the  j>i(int  of  changing 
these  when  death  overt<K)k  him  A  stutui-  whicli  had 
boon  erected  in  his  honour  on  the  Capitol  during  hia 
lifetime  was  torn  down  by  the  rabble  immediatdy 
Upon  hia  death.  (For  hia  relations  with  the  variooa 
temporal  rulers  and  his  attanapte  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Protestantism,  see  Cottmter-Rbfobmation.  Thc.) 

Von  HCbncb,  Sixtt-Qvint  (Paria,  1870),  tr.  JsiiNtNaHiUt 

(London,  1872);  n\LZA>(i,  Rrmie  under  Sirtus  V  in  Cnmbrido* 
Modtm  UUlortj,  HI  ;L<jn<lon,  l'.H)r>),  422  55;  Uuuauui.  Sixti 
V  0t«(a  quinquentuilta  (llome,  15'J0):  LcTi,  Vita  di  S\Mo  V 
(Loaanna,  1069).  tr.  Pahs-kwoktu  (Loodon.  1754).  unreliAble; 
TsMrBan,  Storia  dtUa  vita  e  geMt  di  SUto  V  (Rome,  17M)i 
CtmjM.  Vita  di  Hitto  V  (Naples.  1755);  Lorenti.  SiMtmt  V 
und  »mn*  Zeit  (Mainx.  1862):  DcTMEaNii.,  HiM.  dt  Siztt-QimHl 
(PnrLi,  inm) :  Capbasica,  Fapa  Sitlo.  ttoria  dtl  :  X  VI  (Vfilui, 
IS^Hj,  UuAZiANi,  .St.i'ci  V  t  Ui  rioryanittarionf  dtlla  $.  Stilg 
(Rome,  1910);  Ouuadini.  Giotanni  Pepoli  «  Sitlo  V  (Bokicnai 
1879);  flamtmi.  aiakhthriid  M  Bmui  IV  (Fuia.  101); 
Cuamm.  mtmmU  autograf*  <K  nva  aUlo  V  in  ArtAm*  ima 
Soe.  Romana  di  *frirvi  p.i/rvi  (Rome,  IS82);  BcxADDi'ri,  .S'irto 
V.  Doilici  Utlrrt  mcilitc  t  I'lilculino,  18.S8) ;  Dai.la  .S  vnta,  I'n 
dofummlo  inedtU)  per  la  siorm  di  Si'to  V  fV<»nir-<>.  IJOlii;  Koiwi- 
.SroTTi,  Pompilio  Mu$M  da  Pmiom  «  S\>to  pfipa  V  (Ppnuia, 
1803):  Paou,  5M»  F«  i  banditij^imiai.  1902);  Harpkr  id 
~  '  ~        -  -  -     m  giiMafUlnhia,  1878).  408^1. 

MlCHABL  OXT. 


Skarga,  Petes,  theologian  and  tniwlmiary, 

Cracow,  27  S<'pt.,  1612. 


b.at 

Grojec,  l.'i.30j  d.  at  Cracow,  27  S<'pt.,  1612.  He 
began  hia  education  in  hi.s  nutive  town  in  1.552; 
he  went  to  study  in  Cr.-iiow  and  afterwards  in  War- 
saw. In  1557  he  wius  in  V  icnna  .is  tutor  to  the  young 
Castellan,  Teczyn^ki:  returning  thence  in  1564L 
be  received  Holy  orders,  and  l^er  waa  nominates 
canon  of  Lemherg  CathedraL  Hera  he  bena  to 
preach  his  famous  sermons,  and  to  convert  Protea* 
tanta.  In  1568  he  entered  the  Sodety  of  Jesus  and 
went  to  Home,  where  he  became  penitentiar\'  for  the 
Poli,sh  langu.ige  at  St.  Peter'.s.  Returning  to  Poland, 
he  worked  in  thc  Jesuit  colli  ue-^  of  I'ultusk  and  Wilna, 
where  he  converted  a  multitude  of  Protestants, 
Calvinism  being  at  the  time  prevnkal  in  those  parts. 
Tothia  and  ha  fint  publiahadaoiiMiPOilaof  oontio- 
veny:  and  in  1076,  m  order  to  convince  the  nuna^ 
ous  scrn.sm.T.(  ics  in 
"On  thc  Unity  of 

mui'h  good  then,  and  i.s  even  r\tvx  held  in  great  ee- 
tt^  m.  It  fKJwerf  uHv  promoted  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
King  Stephen  Bdthori  prized  Skarga  greatly,  often 
profited  by  liis  aid  and  advice,  took  him  on  one  of  hia 
expeditions,  and  made  him  rector  of  the  Aeadanqf 
of  Wilna,  founded  in  1578.  In  1584  he  waa  9m 
to  Cracow  as  superior,  and  founded  there  the  Brotherw 
hood  of  Merry  and  the  " Mon.s  pietatLs",  meanwhile 
effecting  numerous  conver>;ir)rL"-  He  wa.**  app<>inU>d 
court  preacher  by  SigLsmund  III  in  l.SHS,  and  for 
twenty-four  years  filled  this  po-st  to  th(>  great  advan- 
tage of  the  Church  and  the  nation.  In  l']06  the 
Rutheoian  Church  nan  tnited  with  Rome,  largdy 
thrmif^  hia  afforta.  WlMk  tfia  aohlaa»  handed  bj 
-      -      -   mitad  aiphMi  Sigiaiinnd  m. 


6,  m  order  to  convince  tne  nuna^ 

Poland,  he  is.sue<l  hia  great  treaties 
f  tko  Church  of  Cod  ,  which  did 
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Sluurga  waa  aent  on  a  mission  of  conciliation  to  the 
rebeb,  which,  however,  proved  fruitless,  Beaidcs 
tkie  oontrovermal  works  mentioned,  Skarga  published 
m  **Wt/tOTy  of  the  Church",  and  "  Lives  of  the  Saints" 
(Wiba»  1579;  25th  ed.,  Lembere,  1883-84),  poctsibly 
ttM  moat  widely  read  book  in  Poland.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  M«  bis  "Sonnom  for  Sundays  and 
Holidays"  (Craoow,  1505)  and  "Sormons  on  the 
Seven  Sacrrunents"  (Craoow,  1600),  which,  besides 
their  glowing  cloauence,  are  profound  and  instructive. 
In  addition  to  these  arc  ■  SormonB  on  Wirious  Oc- 
casions" and  the  "Sermons  Preached  to  the  Diet". 
These  last  for  inspiration  and  feeling  are  the  finest 
nodiMtiaai  in  the  btcntare  of  Poland  before  the 
FMrtiUuM.  NowImm  mtfMra  found  nidi  style.  elo> 
qupnr-p,  and  p:itrioti.sm,  with  the  deepest  religious 
oouvictioa.  .Skarga  occupies  a  high  place  in  the 
literature  and  the  histon,-  of  Poland.  His  efforts  to 
convert  heretics,  to  restore  schismatics  to  unity,  to 
prevent  corruption,  and  to  stem  the  tide  of  public  and 
politfffri  boeDM^  tending  even  then  towards  aoarohy, 
mra  indeed  as  to  this  last  point  unaneooarftal;  baft 
tfuit  was  the  nation's  fault,  not  his. 

Rtcbokki,  PtUr  Sharva  and  ku  a<r«  (Letnbeqt.  1852);  Pob> 
moww.  Lift  0/ PiUr  Skaroa  (Cracow.  18S4):  KoatMrmiaKt.  Srr- 
monstolht  Di^  (Craoow,  1870);  CbmaWOWiix],  Frefaee  to  Srrnujru 
totA«  Ditt  (Sad  «d.,  Wumw,  1807);  TAiufowau,  Sehoolbook  a} 

lHr«.  I  {Otaom,  IMS)— dTla  Fotth. 

S.  Tar.vqwski. 

Bkodn  (Sctkoda)  ,  Joaar,  celebrated  clinical  lecturer 
and  diMtnoatician  and.  with  Rokitanaky,  founder  of 
Uie  modem  medical  aenoot  of  Vienna,  b.  at  Pilsen  in 
Bohemia,  10  Deoember,  18(MS:  d.  at  Vienna,  13  June, 
1881.  Skoda  was  the  son  of  a  locLsmith.  Ho  at- 
tended theKymnasium  at  Pil-wn,  entrr<^<l  tho  I'niver- 
sity  of  Vienna  in  1S25,  aiui  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  on  10  Julv,  1831.  He  first  served 
in  TMififHt  as  phyakaan  mmnf  the  outbreak  of 
oiiolMk  via  aswla&t  pbyaUsn  b  the  noacai  hoa* 
iiHtal  or  ^^iemim,  ISSB-mT  <a  18W  eity  phyMan  of 
Vienna  for  the  poor,  and  on  13  February,  1840, 
on  the  reeoiniiicnil^ition  of  Dr.  Ludwig,  Freiherr  von 
Tiirkhfim,  rh.airman  of  the  imperial  committee  of 
education,  was  appointed  to  the  unpaid  position  of 
dkief  fdijrsician  of  the  department  for  consumptives 
just  opened  in  the  general  hospitaL  In  1846.  thanks 
to  the  energetic  measures  of  Kad  BoUtanaKy,  pro- 
feaaiv  of  pathological  anatomy,  ba  wasimintadjpio- 
feasor  of  the  medieal  clinic  agiunat  tiie  liUtm  oT  tha 
rest  of  the  mei^jnal  f.ar^ulty  In  1848  he  began  to 
lecture  in  German  insiemi  of  Latin,  being  the  first 
professor  to  adopt  thi.s  rourHc  On  17  July,  1848,  he 
was  elected  an  active  member  of  the  mathematico- 
pfaysieal  section  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Early 
a  1871  he  retired  frun  hia  professorship,  and  the  oo* 
esaion  was  oelebratad  by  tha  students  ana  the  popula- 
tion of  Vienna  by  a  great  tordUight  procession  in  hia 
honour.  Rokitansky  calls  him  "  a  lignt  for  those  who 
study,  a  model  for  thosf  wl.o  strive,  and  a  rock  for 
thoine  who  despair".  SkoJ:v's  benevolent  disposi- 
tion i-^  Ixvst  sljown  by  the  fart  that,  notwith.''tanding  his 
large  income  and  known  simplicity  of  life,  he  left  a 
eonqiaratiTely  small  fortune,  and  in  his  will  beqnsatitad 
I  lp  a  "tfTF^HT  of  bsBovoJant  institntioSaai 
ft^Boat  merit  Bai  in  Us  dsNimni  of  <iM 

 I  «  phyj^ical  lllI'MllkaHHB    1m  diSSOvery 

of  ttie  nie^UKi  of  perettnkm  Aagnoab  made  in  1761 
by  the  Viennese  physician,  Leopold  .\uenbru(jger 
(1722-1809),  had  bwn  forgotten,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  was  first  revived  in  1808  by  Corvisart  (17.").^ 
1821),  court-physician  to  Napoleon  I.  Laennec 
(1 787- 1826)  and  his  pupils  Piorty  and  Bouillaud 
added  auaeuhatioa  to  tais  nMthod.  Skoda  began  his 
eUnieal  studies  in  dose  connexion  with  patholo^cal 
anat<^my  wliile  assistant  physirian  of  the  hospital, 
but  his  superiors  failed  to  understand  his  course, 
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to  the  ward  for  the  insane,  !ls  it  wiv?  claimed  that  the 
patient.s  were  aniioNiil  hy  Ins  invc'^ti^ratiiiim,  espe- 
cially by  the  tnethoii  ot  percuflsio"  Ilia  lirst  publica- 
tion, "Ubi  i  ia  I'l  rlmwion"  in  tlir  "Modizinische 
JahrbUcher  des  k.k.  osterreichen  Kaiserstaates",  IX 
( 1 836),  attracted  but  little  attention.  This  paper  was 
followed  by :  "  Uber  dan  Benatoss  und  die  duroh  die 
Herzbewegungcn  verursaehten  Tdne  und  flber  die 
Anwendung  der  Perkuasion  bei  Untersuchung  der 
Organe  des  Unterlcibcs",  in  the  same  periodical, 
vols.  XIII,  XIV  (1837);  "Ubcr  Abdonunaltyphus 
und  dessen  Behandlung  mit  Alumen  crudum  ,  also 
in  tiia  same  periodical,  iraL  XV  (1838) :  Untersueb- 
uagSOMthoda  aur  fiastinnining  des  Zoatandaa  daa 
Haraena",  iroL  XVm  (188B);  "uber,  Parieaiditis 

in  palho!ogi.sch-anatom5scher  und  diagnoeti.srher 
Beziehung",  XIX  (1839);  "Obcr  Piorrys  Semiutik 
und  Diagnmtik",  vol  .Will  (1839);  "Uber  die 
Diagnose  der  Hersklappentchler",  vol.  XXI  (1840). 
His  small  but  up  to  now  uniiurpas!»ed  chief  work, 
"Abhandlung  Ober  die  Perkusaion  und  Auskulta- 
tion"  (Vienna,  1839),  has  been  lapaatadly  jN^lished 
and  tnoalated  inU>  foreign  bmgoaflfli,  ftastaMiriisd 
Us  tmiyeraal  renown  as  a  diagnmtMan.  In  1841, 
after  a  journey  for  research  to  Paris,  he  made  a  sep- 
arate (livi.^ion  in  hi.s  ilepai t tnnu  for  skin  di.st^asejj 
and  thu.s  gave  the  first  impuL-^e  towards  the  reor- 
ganization of  dermatology  by  Ferdinand  Hebra. 
In  1848  at  the  request  of  the  ministry  of  education 
he  drew  up  a  memorial  on  Uie  reorganisation  of  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  anoouraged  later  by  his  advice 
the  founding  of  toe  oresent  hi^ier  administration  of 
the  medical  school  of  Vienna.  As  regards  therapeu- 
tics the  accusation  was  often  made  against  him  that 
he  held  to  the  "Nihilism"  of  the  Vienna  School. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  his  therapeutics  were  exceedingly 
simple  in  contrast  to  the  great  variety  of  remcaial 
agmts  uaed  at  that  thns^  which  he  ragarasd  as  useless, 
aa  in  his  experience  manv  ailments  were  cured  witb* 
out  medicines,  merely  by<  suitable  medical  snper* 
vision  and  proper  diet.  His  high  sense  of  duty  aa  a 
teacher,  the  large  amount  of  work  he  performed  as  a 
phy.sician,  and  tin-  early  ajux-arance  of  organic  heart- 
trouble  arc  probably  the  reasons  that  from  1848 
he  publiahe<i  less  and  les,s.  The  few  pajx-rs  whu  h  he 
wrote  from  18o0  are  to  be  found  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  p«niodical  of  the 
Soeiety  of  Phyaioiaaa  of  Visnna  of  wbish  ba  waa  tha 
hononuy  prealdaaift. 
DatMin.  Wa  (Vlmaa,  UU). 


Iladt,  JoBW.'VnfnuBia 

■RABLB. 


Sao  BoDBT,  Jomr,  Taii- 


M«^i*/iaF  ig  the  attributing  to  another  of  a  fault 
of  which  one  knows  him  to  be  innoont.  It  nontalna 
a  twofold  malice,  that  which  growa  out  of  damns 

unjustly  done  to  our  neighbour's  good  name  and  that 
of  lying  well  Theologians  R!iy  that  this  latter 
guilt  c^mHulcred  in  il«"If.  in  s<j  far  a.-^  it  i.s  an  otTcnce 
against  veracity,  mav  not  be  grievou.^,  V)ut  that  never- 
theless it  will  frequently  l>e  advisable  to  mention 
it  in  confession,  in  order  that  the  extent  and  m<^thod 
of  npaiation  may  be  settled.  Tha  important  thing 
to  nole  of  daadar  is  that  it  is  a  Isskm  of  our  neigh- 
bour's right  to  his  reputation.  Henoe  moraliatB  hold 
that  it  is  not  specifically  distinct  from  mere  datrae- 
tion.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  species 
of  this  sin,  the  manner  in  which  the  injury'  is  done  is 
negligible.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  be- 
tween slander  and  detraction:  that,  whereas  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  we  may  lawfully  expose 
the  misdnnrts  whioh  anothar  haa  aetuaUy  oommittod, 
wa  araiwvar  allowod  to  bbdcn  fab  nama  by  diarging 
him  with  what  he  has  not  done.  kW^  is  intrinsically 
evil  and  caHLnevBt  t»  iuiAified  by  any  cause  or  in  any 
— '  *    -     a  violation  of 
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mutative  justicn  and  therefore  imposes  on  its  per- 

Ecinitor  the  obligation  of  restitution.  First  of  all, 
e  mu0t  undo  tlie  injury  of  the  df^faumtiuu  itKclf. 
There  seems  in  general  to  be  only  one  adequate  way 
to  do  this:  ho  must  simply  retract  his  false  slat^v 
nWDt.  Moralists  say  that  if  he  can  make  full  atono 
ment  by  declaring  that  he  has  mode  a  mistake,  this 
will  be  sufficient;  otherwise  he  must  unequivooafly 
tak<'  bark  his  untruth,  cvi-ii  at  the  expense  of  ex- 
Iiibititig  hiinstlf  a  liar.  In  aihiition  he  is  bound  to 
make  compensation  U)  his  victim  for  whatever  losses 
may  have  beea  sustained  as  a  result  of  his  malicious 
imputation.  It  is  rappoHed  that  the  damage  which 
ensues  haa  bew  in  some  meiwure  foraseen  by  tlw 
slanderer. 

SuATER.  Manual  of  Moral  Theoton  (New  York,  I90H);  Bai.- 
UMN1,  Op.  Oteol.  mor.  (Prato,  181>t)):  d'Annidali:.  SummuUi 
tImL  HMT.  (Rome,  1908):  Qcmoor.  Thiol,  moral.  imiH.  (T^.u- 

JosRPH  F.  Delany. 

Slaveiy. — How  numerous  the  slaves  were  in 
Rompn  society  when  Christianity  made  its  appcor- 
anoe,  bow  bard  waa  tbeir  lot.  and  bow  the  competition 
of  «]ave  labour  omshed  free  labour  is  notorious.   It  is 

the  scope  of  thi.s  .Trt-r  !r  fr)  show  what  Chri5tianity  has 
done  for  slaves  aini  aj;.unst  ^*las'e^y,  first  in  the  Ro- 
man world,  ncit  in  that  .society  which  was  the  result 
of  the  barbaruw  mvasions,  and  lastly  in  the  modern 
world. 

L  Thb  Chtoch  and  Roman  Slavery.— The 
first  ndsskmariee  of  the  Gospel,  men  of  Jewish  origin, 
came  from  a  country  where  slavery  existed.  liut 
it  existed  in  Judea  under  a  form  vcrj'  different  from 
the  Roman  form.  The  Mosaic  Law  was  merciful 
to  the  slave  (Ex.,  xxi;  Lev.,  xxv;  Dcut.,  xv,  xvi,  xxi; 
and  carefully  secured  his  fair  wa^e  to  the  labourer 
(Deut.,  xxiv,  15).  In  Jowi^ih  soeiety  the  slave  w^as 
not  an  object  of  contempt  ,  because  labour  waa  not 
despised  as  it  was  elsewhere.  No  man  thought  it 
beneath  him  to  plv  a  manual  trade.  These  ideas 
and  habit.s  of  life  the  .\po.stl(^s  brought  into  the  new 
society  which  so  rajjidly  gre\v  up  as  the  clTect  of 
their  preaching.  A.-*  this  society  included,  from  the 
first,  laithful  of  all  condilinn.s— rich  and  poor,  slaves 
and  freemen — the  Apostit;^  were  obliged  to  utter 
their  beUefs  as  to  the  aocial  iiiequalities  which  f^o 
profoundly  divided  the  Roman  world.  "  For  as  man  y 
of  you  as  have  bec-n  liaptized  in  Chri.st,  have  put  on 
Christ.  There  is  neither  .Jew  nor  (jr«jek:  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  f  ree ;  t  here  i.-j  neither  male  nor  female. 
For  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Je.sus"  (Gal.,  iii,  27-28; 
of.  ICor.,  xii,  \'A  ).  From  this  principle  St.  Paul  draws 
no  political  ooncluriona.  It  waa  not  bis  wish,  an  it 
waa  not  in  his  power,  to  reolue  CSirntian  etiuality 
either  by  force  or  by  revolt.  Such  revolutions  are  not 
effected  of  a  sudden.  Chrwtianity  accepts  society  .hm 
it  is,  influencing  it  for  its  transformation  through,  and 
only  through,  individual  souls.  What  it  deraantls  in 
the  first  phMO  tnm  maatera  and  from  sUves  is,  to  live 
aa  bietnren^^sommanding  with  equity,  without 
threatenfaig,  remembering  that  God  is  the  master  of 
all — obeying  with  fear,  but  without  sf>rvilr'  flattery, 
in  simplicity  of  heart,  a.s  thev  would  oi»i\  Lhri.st  (cf. 
Eph.,  vi,  9;  Col.,  iii,  22-1 ;  iv,  11. 

This  language  was  understood  by  masters  and  by 
alaves  who  beoune  converts  to  Christianity.  But 
many  slaves  who  were  Christians  had  pagan  mastem 
to  whom  this  sentiment  of  fraternity  waa  unknown, 
and  who  sometimes  exhibited  that  cruelty  of  which 
moralists  and  poets  so  often  speak.  To  such  slaves 
8t.  Peter  points  out  their  duty:  to  be  .submi.s.sivc 
"not  only  to  the  good  anii  gentle,  but  al»o  to  the  fro- 
ward  ",  not  with  a  mere  inert  resipiaf  ion,  but  to  give  a 
good  example  and  to  imitate  Clinst,  Who  also  suffered 
tmjustly  (I  Peter,  ii,  18,  23724).  In  the  eyes  of  the 
Apostle."?,  the  slave's  condition,  peculiarly  wretched, 
peculiarly  exposed  to  temptations,  bears  all  the  more 


elBeanouB  testimony  to  the  new  religion.  Bt.  Patif 

recommends  slaves  to  seek  in  all  things  to  pi  -  v  *  their 
masters,  not  to  contradict  them,  to  do  thwn  nu  wrung, 
to  honour  them,  to  be  loyal  i  u  1 1n  m,  bo  as  to  make  the 
teaching  of  Go<i  Our  Saviour  ahine  forth  before  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  to  prevent  that  name  and  teaching 
from  being  blaspheraed  (of.  1  Tim^  vi,  1;  Tit.,  ii,  0, 
10).  The  Apostolic  writmn  abow  now  large  a  place 
slaves  occupied  in  the  Church.  Nearly  all  the  name^ 
of  the  Christians  whom  St.  Paul  salutes  in  bis  Kpi.stle 
to  the  RotnaiLS  are  serv  ile  ctHjnomina:  the  two  group.H 
whom  he  calls  "those  <jf  the  household  of  Aristobulus" 
and  "Uioae  of  the  hoitsehotd  of  Xarci.HSUs"  indicate 
Cbriatiaii  aervitora  of  those  two  oontcmporariea  of 
Nero.  His  Epistle,  written  from  Rome,  to  the 
Philippians  (iv,  22)  bears  them  gre«!ling  from  the 
saints  of  Csesar'^s  household,  i.  c,  converted  .slave:?  of 
the  imperial  palace. 

One  fact  which,  in  ihe  Church,  relieved  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  was  the  absence  amongChristians 
of  the  ancient  scorn  of  labour  (Cicero,  "De  off.",  I, 
xlii;  "Pro  Flacco",  xviii;  "Pro  domo",  xxxiii;  Sueto- 
nius, "Claudius",  xxii;  Seneca,  "Dc  beneficiis",  x\'iii; 
Valerius  Maximus,  V,  ii,  10).  Converts  to  the  new 
religion  knew  that  Jesus  had  been  a  carpenter; 
they  saw  St.  Paul  exercise  the  occupation  of  a  tent- 
uiaker  (Acts,  x^'iii,  3;  I  Cor.,  iv,  12).  "Neither  did 
we  eat  any  man's  bread",  said  the  Apoatlc.  "for 
nothing,  but  in  labour  and  in  toil  we  wodced  nignt  and 
day,  lest  we  should  be  chargeable  to  any  m  you" 
(II  Thess.,  iii,  8;  cf.  Acts,  xx,  33,  34).  Such  an  ex- 
ample, gi\i'n  at  a  time  when  lliose  who  laboured 
were  accounted  "'the  dregs  of  the  city",  and  tho.sc 
who  did  not  labour  live<l  on  the  public  bounty, 
constituted  a  very  ethcacious  form  of  preaching. 
A  new  aentiment  was  thereby  mlcodacea  into  the 
Roman  world,  while  at  the  aame  time  a  fonnal 
diaeipliue  waa  bemg  established  in  the  Cbttreb. 
It  would  have  none  of  those  who  ma<lp  a  parade  of 
their  leisurely  curiosity  in  tlic  Greek  and  Ronuua 
cities  (II  Tlu^s.,  iii,  11).  It  de<'lared  that  those  who 
do  not  labour  do  not  d(^er\'e  to  be  fed  (ibid.,  10). 
A  Christian  was  not  i^><  rmittad  to  live  without  an 
oooupation  (Didache,  xii). 

Religious  equality  was  the  negation  of  slsvoy 
aa  it  wa.-^  practised  by  pagan  society.  It  must  h.ivp 
been  an  exaggeration,  no  doubt,  to  say,  a.s  one  author 
of  the  first  century  said,  that  '  slaves  h.-wl  no  reli^^ion, 
or  had  only  foreign  religions  "  (T a <■  U  us, "  AxumU' ' ,  X I V , 
xliv):  many  were  members  of  funerary  collegia  under 
the  invocation  of  Roman  divinities  (Statutes  of  the 
College  of  Lanuvium,  **Corp.  Iiiscr.  lat.",  XIV,  2112). 
But  in  many  circumstances  this  haughty  and  formalist 
rehgion  excluded  slaves  from  its  fuuction-s,  which, 
it  was  held,  their  presence  would  hn\  e  defile<l  (Cicero, 
"Octaviu.H  ,  xxiv).  Absolute  religious  wjuality, 
a.H  proclaimed  by  Christianity,  was  therefore  a 
novelty.  The  Church  made  no  account  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  faithfuL  Bou<l  and  free  received 
the  aame  sacraments.  Clerics  of  8er\'ilc  origin 
yrere  numerous  (St.  Jerome,  Ep.  Ixxxii).  The  very 
Cliair  of  ."^t.  Peter  wa.s  occupied  by  men  who  had 
been  slaves — Pins  in  tlie  second  centup.',  Callistus 
in  the  third.  So  complete — one  might  almost  say, 
so  levelling — was  this  Chnstian  ecjuality  that  St. 
Paul  (1  Tim.,  vi,  2),  and,  later,  .^t.  Ignatius  (Polyc, 
iy\  are  obUged  to  admonish  the  slave  and  the  htanif 
maid  not  to  contonn  theh*  masten,  "bdievcm  lilra 
them  and  sharing  in  the  same  benefits".  In  giving 
them  a  phice  in  religious  society,  the  Church  rw^torpd 
to  slaves  tlie  i:imil\'  aiiii  marriage.  In  Roman  law, 
neither  legitimate  marriage,  nor  regular  paternity, 
nor  even  any  im)>ediment  to  the  most  unnatural 
unions  bad  existed  for  the  slave  (Binst,  XXXVIII. 
viii,  i,  S 2;  x,  10,  §  5).  natalaves  often endeavourea 
to  override  this  abominable  position  is  toucliingly 
proved  by  innumerable  mortuary  inscriptions;  but 
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Jw  name  of  uxor,  which  the  slave  woman  takes  in 
tlu-se  icisrnptions,  is  very  precarious,  for  no  law 
prutccts  her  honour,  and  with  her  there  is  no  adultery 
(Disest  XLVIII,  y,  6:  Cod.  Justin.,  IX,  ix,  »). 
In  ue  Chundi  the  mamsM of  dwres is  AMcrament; 
it  yoww  "tha  lolidi^  of  one  (St.  Basil,  Ep. 
cxrix,  42).  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  impose 
upon  the  master  the  duty  of  making  hi.s  slave  contract 
"a  W't'itimate  marriage"  (III,  iv;  xxxii). 
St.  John  Chrysostom  declaren  that  sIav»>M  have  the 
marital  power  over  their  wives  and  the  paternal 
over  their  children  ("In  Ep.ad  Ephes.",  Horn,  xxii,  2). 
He  says  that  "he  who  has  unmoral  relations  with  the 
vifo  01  •  slave  is  as  eulpable  ss  be  who  hss  the  like 
fdbtioaa  wKh  the  wife  of  the  prince:  both  are  sdul- 
terers,  for  it  w  not  the  condition  of  thr  parties  that 
makra  the  crime"  ("In  I  Thcss.",  lluai.  v,  2;  "In 
II  Thcss.",  Ilom.  iii,  2i. 

In  the  Christian  cemeteries  there  is  no  diilerence 
batwtieu  the  tombs  of  slaves  and  thoee  of  the  free. 
The  inscriptions  on  pagan  sepulchies  wbetiiar  the 
eotumbarium  common  to  all  the  servantoi  of  one 
bousehold,  or  the  burial  plot  of  a  funerary  coOeffium 
of  slaves  or  freodmcn,  or  isolated  tombs — always  mdi- 
c.HtP  the  servile  condition.  In  Christian  epitaphs  it  is 
har'ily  ever  to  be  seen  ("  Hull,  di  archcol.  Christiana", 
isiiC,  p.  24),  though  slaves  formed  a  considerablf  part 
of  the  Chriatian  population.  Sometimes  we  find  a 
slave  honoured  witn  a  more  pretentious  sepulchre 
than  ochen  of  the  faithfuL  like  thai  of  Amjpliatus 
In  tiie  eemeCeryof  Doinitilla('*BalLdi  ndieol.  Christ.'', 
1881,  pp.  57-74,  and  pi.  Ill,  IV).  Tliis  Ls  particularly 
•o  in  the  case  of  slaves  who  were  martjTs:  the  ashes 
of  two  slaves,  Protus  and  Hyacinthus,  burned  alive 
in  the  \'alerian  persecution,  had  been  wrai)ped  in  a 
winding-sheet  of  gold  tissue  (ibid.,  1894,  p.  2S). 
ifartvKiom  ekMuentIv  manifests  the  religiouH 
mamny  of  tin  Ave:  he  dianlam  at  mudi  firmness 
hkon  the  wbmbw  of  ttepenMotar  at  does  the 
fnt  man.  SomelinMS  It  Is  not  for  tiie  Vatth  aloBe 
that  a  <Hvf>  wom.an  dies,  but  for  the  faith  and  cha.stity 
equallv  threatened — "pro  fide  et  castitatc  oeci.sa 
est"  C'.^rta  S.  DuI.t"  in  .\cta  SS.,  Ill  March,  p.  552). 
Beautiful  assertions  of  this  moral  freedom  are  found 
in  the  accounts  of  the  martyrdoms  of  the  slaves 
Aria<lne.  Hlandina.  EvelpistUB,  Potamienna,  Felicitas, 
Sabina,  Vitalis,  FOtpllQmil^  and  many  others  (sec 
AUanL  "Dix  leoons  sur  le  martyre' ,  4th  ed.,  pp. 
165-M).  The  Church  made  the  enfranchisement 
of  the  slave  an  SCt  of  disinterested  eh.arify.  Pagan 
mfwters  awidly  sold  him  liis  lilxTty  for  his  market 
value,  on  receipt  of  his  painl'ulU'  uinu.-^^i  il  iiitrs 
(Cicero,  "Philipp.  VIll",  xi;Sen.  .  ;i, '  1  p.  l.\xx");true 
Christiana  gave  it  to  him  as  an  alms.  Somenaws 
the  Church  redeemed  slaves  out  of  its  common 
resources  (St.  Ignatius,  "Polyc",  4;  Apos.  Const.. 
rV,  iii).  Heroic  Christians  are  known  to  have  solo 
themselves  into  slavwy  to  deliver  slaves  (Si .  Clement, 
"Cor.",  4;  "  Vita  S.  Joannis  EUfiiiosyiinri  "  in  .^eta 
8S.,  Jan.,  II,  p.  500).  Many  enfranchi.'fd  all  the 
slaves  they  had.  In  pagan  antiquity  wh.)le}ialo  en- 
franchisements art;  frequent,  but  they  never  include 
all  the  owner's  slaves,  and  they  are  alwaya  by  testar 
in«)tary  disposition — that  is  When  the  owner  eannot 
be  impoveridied  by  his  bounty  (Justinian,  "Inst.",  I, 
▼ii;  'VCod.  Just.",  VII,  iii,  I).  Only  Chri.slian.s  en- 
franchised all  their  slaves  in  the  owner's  lifetime,  thus 
effertu.illy  despoiling  themselves  of  .i  <  niisidcrable 
part  of  their  fortune  (sec  .\llard,  "Les  eschivcs  chr<5- 
tieas".  4th  cd.,  p.  338).  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century,  a  Roman  millionaire.  St.  Mclania,  gratui- 
tously granted  liberty  to  so  many  thousand  of  slaves 
tiiBt  ner  triogmphsr  deelaiei  himself  unable  to  grre 
tibrir  exact  nmnber  (Vita  B.  Mdanis,  xxxiv).  Pafla- 
ditis  mentions  eight  thousand  .slaves  freetl  (Tlist. 
Lausiaca,  cxix).  which,  taking  the  average  price  of  a 
)  M  about  $I<N^  mid  fqM«MB»  «  vSna  of  noiV 


000.  But  Palladius  wrote  before  406,  which  was  long 
before  Melania  bad  completely  exhausted  her  im- 
mense fortune  in  acts  of  libendity  of  all  kinds  (Ram- 
polla,  "S.  Melania  Giuniore",  1906,  p.  221). 

Pnmitive  Cbriatiaoity  did  not  attack  slavery 
directly:  but  it  anted  as  though  slaveir  did  not 
exist.  By  inspiring  thf^  best  of  its  children  with 
this  heroic  charity,  exaiiii)k«  of  which  have  l>cen 
given  above,  it  remotely  prepared  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  slaverj'.  To  reproach  the  Church  of 
the  first  ages  with  not  having  condemned  slaver^' 
in  principle,  and  with  having  tolerated  it  in  fact, 
is  to  blame  it  for  not  having  let  loose  a  frightful 
revolution,  in  whidl,  neiikaps,  all  civilization  would 
have  perished  with  KOman  society.  But  to  say, 
with  Ciccotti  (II  tramonto  della  schiavitii,  Fr.  tr., 
1910,  pp.  IS,  20),  that  primitive  Christianity  had  not 
even  "an  embryonic  x  iMnn  '  of  a  .socu'ty  in  which 
there  sliould  be  no  slaverj',  to  aav  that  the  Fathers 
of  the  Cliureh  did  not  fed  "the  horror  of  riavery", 
is  to  di^lsy  either  strange  ignoranoa  or  fw|Pil«M^ 
nnfavness.  In  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (In  Bodntasleni, 
hom.  iv)  the  most  energetic  and  absolute  reprobation 
of  slavery  may  be  found;  and  again  in  numerous 

Sassages  of  St.  John  Chr\>."storn's  riiscourses  wp 
ave  the  picture  of  a  .soiiiiy  without  slaves— a 
.society  composed  only  of  free  workers,  an  ideal 
portrait  of  which  he  traces  with  the  most  eloquent 
msistenoe  (see  the  texts  cited  In  ADud.  "L«eoHftv«a 

ehvftlaa",  pp.  416-23).   

n.  Tn  Chorcb  akd  8!Latrt  ATnn  the 
Barbarian  Invasions. — It  is  beyond  the  seo])c  of 
this  article  to  discuss  the  legfslative  nioveinenf 
which  took  place  i luring  the  same  periinj  in  regurd 
to  slaves.  From  Aug;istus  to  Comitantine  statutes 
and  jurisprudence  tended  to  afford  them  greater 
protection  against  ill-treatment  and  to  facilitate 
enfranchisement.  Under  the  Christian  emperon 
ttua  tendoniQr,  in  i|Hte  of  ralapaes  at  certain  points, 
beeame  dail^  mm  maAed ,  and  ended,  m  the  sixth 
centur>',  in  .Justinian's  v<'rv  lilirr.il  Irpislation  (see 
Wallon,  "Hist,  do  rcsclavage  dans  I'antiquit^ ",  III, 
ii  and  x).  Although  the  civil  law  on  slavery  still 
lagged  behind  the  demands  of  Christianity  ("The  laws 
of  Caesar  are  one  thing,  the  laws  of  Christ  another", 
St.  Jerome  writes  in  "Ep.  lxx\'ii"),  nevertheless  very 
great  progress  had  been  made.  It  continued  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  (laws  of  Bssil  the  Macedonian, 
of  Leo  the  Wise,  of  Constantine  PorphjTOgcnitus), 
but  in  the  We.st  it  was  abruptly  checke<i  by  the 
barbarian  invasions.  Those  invasions  were  calam- 
itn-is  f(ir  tlie  sIhvcs,  increasing  their  numbers  which 
had  be^n  to  diminLsh,  and  subjecting  them  to 
legislation  and  to  customs  much  harticr  than  those 
which  obtained  under  the  Roman  law  of  the  period 
(see  Allard,  "Lea  origines  du  senrage'*  in  "Rev.  dee 
questions  historiqnies  ,  April,  1011).  Here  again  the 
(Jhurch  intervened.  It  did  so  in  three  ways:  redeem- 
ing slaves;  legislating  for  their  benefit  in  its  councils; 
setting  an  cxjunple  of  kind  treatment.  Documents 
of  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  century  are  full  of  instances 
of  captives  carrie<l  off  from  conquerrfl  cities  by  the 
barbarians  and  doomed  to  .slavery,  whom  bishops, 
wieets,  and  monks,  and  pjoMs  jsynaan  redeooMd. 
Redeemed  eaptivee  wefe  ■ometinoaaeBt  baeit  in  llioa- 
sands  to  their  own  country  (Srfd^  pp.  ^O:^  7,  and 
Ivcsne,  "Hist,  de  la  prnprllft^  eccu-sia.stitiue 
Francp",  lOlfl,  pji  ;i."7-<V»i. 

The  Churches  of  Claul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  Italv 
were  incessantly  bu.sy,  in  numerous  coimcils,  witn 
the  affairs  of  the  slaves;  protection  of  the  maltreated 
slave  who  has  taken  refuge  in  a  church  (Omncils 
of  Orkian%  611,  638,  640;  Goundl  of  Epone,  617): 
proteetlen  of  freedmen,  not  only  those  manumitted 
in  rrclfsiis,  but  ^  fi  n  -  '!,■<•<{  hv  anv  other  process 
(Council  of  Ariafkittyi^^fiie,  50(];  of  Orleans,  540; 

«f  MiMMi  mm^KmSLm;  of  Fada,  616): 
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edge  of  the  circumstanrra  hetween  free  peraons  and 
Blaves  (Councils  of  V'urbcrie,  752;  of  CompidRne,  759): 
rest  for  slaves  on  Sundays  and  fea.st  (Ihyh  {Council 
of  Auxcrre,  578  or  585;  of  ChAlon-aur-&idae,  middle 
of  the  seventh  century-;  of  Rouen.  650;  cf  Wesaex, 
eOl;  of  Beishamated,  697):  pcohibttioa  of  Jews  to 
POM—  Chmtian  risTW  (Oounefl  of  Oritens,  541 ; 
of  MAcon,  581;  of  Clichy,  625;  of  ToI.hIo,  5S9.  fi33, 
656);  Huppres.si<jn  of  trafRc  in  slav<'H  h>'  forbidding 
their  aale  outside  of  tlir  kingdom  (Counnl  of  Ch&lon- 
*  Bur-SaAne,  between  614  and  650) ;  prohibition  asainst 
reducing  a  free  man  to  slavery  (Council  of  Clichy, 
625).  Lew  liberal  in  this  reipect  thaa  Justinian 
(NovvHa  exnii,  17),  who  made  tacit  oonaent  a 
suffirirnt  condition,  the  Western  discipline  doea  not 
penuit  a  slave  to  be  rai.scd  to  the  prifsthood  without 
the  formal  ronwnt  of  his  raiister;  noverthel<\ss  the 
councils  held  at  Orleans  in  511,  538,  549,  while  im- 
posing canonical  penalties  upon  the  bishop  who  ex- 
ceeded his  authority  in  this  matter,  declare  such  an 
ordination  to  be  valid.  A  council  held  at  Rome  in 
006  under  the  presidency  of  St.  Gr^ry  the  Great 
pormits  the  slave  to  become  a  monk  without  any 
Oons<'nt,  cxjin^ss  or  tacit,  of  his  m.'tstor. 

At  this  pcrioti  the  Church  found  itself  becoming 
a  great  proprietor.  Barbarian  converts  endowed  it 
laii;ely  with  real  property.  As  these  estates  were 
fumisned  with  serfs  attached  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  the  Church  became  by  force  of  oimuiMrtMMMi 
a  proprietor  of  human  bcangi,  for  whom,  in  then 
troublous  times,  the  relation  was  a  prcat  blessing. 
The  laws  of  the  barbarianH,  amendeti  tlm>ugh 
Christian  influence,  gave  ecclesiastical  serfs  a  priv- 
ileged position:  their  rents  were  fixed:  ordinaril]^, 
they  were  bound  to  give  the  proprietor  mV  of  their 
labour  or  half  of  its  products,  the  remainder  being 
left  to  them  (Lex  Alemannorum,  xxii;  Lex  Bajuva- 
riorum,  I,  xiv,  0).  A  council  of  the  sixth  century 
(Eauze,  551)  cnjoias  ujkki  bishops  that  they  must 
exact  of  tlnnr  Ht-rfs  a  Iinliter  Ber\'ice  than  thrit  pcr- 
fonneti  by  the  serfs  of  lay  proprietors,  and  must 
remit  to  them  one-fourth  of  their  rents.  Another 
advantage  of  eoclariastical  serfs  was  the  permanency 
of  their  position.  A  Roman  law  of  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  (Cod.  Just.,  XI,  xlvii,  2)  had 
forbidden  rural  slaves  to  be  removed  from  the  lands 
to  which  they  belonged :  this  was  the  origin  of  serfdom, 
a  much  better  condition  th-an  slavery  properly  so 
called.  But  the  barbarians  virtually  suppressed  this 
beneficent  law  (Gregory  of  Tours,  "Hist.  Franc", 
VI,  45);  it  was  even  formally  abrogated  among  the 
Goths  of  Italy  by  the  edict  of  Theodoric  ((  142). 
Neverthclew,  as  an  exceptional  pri\nlege,  it  remained 
in  force  for  the  serfs  of  the  Cnurch,  who,  like  the 
Church  itself,  remained  under  Roman  law  (Lex 
Burgondionum,  LVIU,  i;  Louis  I,  "Add.  ad  legem 
Lauiobard.",  Ill,  i).  They  shared  besides,  the 
^moability  of  all  ecclesiastical  property  which  had 
been  established  by  councils  (Rome,  502;  Orleans, 
511,  538;  Epone,  617;  Clichy,  625;  Toledo,  589): 
they  were  sheltered  from  the  exactions  of  the  royal 
officers  by  the  immvmity  grantetl  to  almost  all  church 
lands  (Kroell,  "L'immunit6  franque",  1910);  thus 
Uieir  position  was  gcneraUy  envie<l  (F!o<ioard.  "Hist, 
eccl.  Rcracnsls",  I.  xiv),  and  when  the  royal  Uberality 
assigned  u>  a  cburan  a  portion  of  land  out  of  the  state 
property,  the  serfs  who  ealtivated  were  load  in  their 
expressions  of  joy  (Yitii     Eligii,  I,  wO. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  crclesi.i.stical  serfs 
were  less  fortunately  situated  because  the  inalien- 
ability of  church  property  prevented  their  being 
enfranchised.  But  this  is  inexact.  St.  Gregor>'  the 
Great  enfranchised  serfs  of  the  Roman  Church 
(Ep.  vi,  12),  and  there  is  frequent  diseturion  in  the 
councils  in  regard  to  eerlesiastieal  freerlmen  The 
Council  of  Agde  (500)  gives  the  bishop  the  right  to 
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enfraiidiiBe  those  serfs  "who  shall  have  deserved  it** 

and  to  leave  them  a  small  patrimony.  A  Council 
of  Orleans  (541)  declares  that  even  if  the  bishop 
has  di.s.Hipate'i  the  property  of  his  church,  the  serfs 
whom  he  has  freed  in  reasonable  number  {numgro 
eompdenti)  are  to  remain  free.  A  Merovingian 
formula  ahows  a  bishop  enf ranchisiag  ooe-tenth  of 
his  serfs  (FbrnnilB  Biturifenses,  vlu).  The  Spanish 
councils  imposed  greater  restrictiODBi  rsot^iizin^ 
the  right  of  a  bishop  to  enfranchise  the  serfs  of  his 
chureli  on  condition  of  his  indemnifying  it  out  of  his 
own  private  property  (Council  of  Seville,  690;  of 
Toledo,  633;  of  M(;rida,  666).  But  they  made  it 
obligatoiy  to  enfranchise  the  serf  in  whom  a  serious 
vocation  to  the  priesthood  was  discerned  (Oounefl 
of  SaragOHsa,  593).  An  English  council  (Celchyte, 
816)  orders  that  at  the  death  of  a  bishop  all  the  other 
bishops  and  all  the  abbots  shall  enfranchise  three 
slaves  each  for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  This  last 
clause  shows  again  the  mistake  of  saying  that  the 
monks  had  not  the  right  of  The 
canon  of  the  Council  of  Epone  (517)  wllich  fofffaids 
abbots  to  enfranchise  their  serfs  was  enacted  in 
order  that  the  monks  might  not  be  left  to  work  wifh- 
Out  as.sLstancc  and  has  been  taken  too  liter:illy.  It 
is  inspired  not  only  by  agricultural  i)ru(lrn(e,  but 
also  by  the  consideration  thnt  tin'  serfs  l)elont^  to 
the  c<nnmunity  of  monks,  and  not  to  the  a})bot  indi- 
vidually. Moreover,  the  rule  of  St.  Ferr6ol  (sixth 
eentuiy)  permits  the  sbbot  to  free  serfs  with  the 
consent  w  the  monks  or  without  their  oonsent, 
if,  in  the  latter  case,  he  replaces  at  his  own  expense 
those  he  has  enfranchised.  The  statement  that 
eccleaiastieal  freedmen  were  not  as  free  a.s  the  freed- 
men  of  lay  proprietors  will  not  bear  examination 
in  the  light  of  facts,  which  shows  the  situation  of  the 
two  dames  to  liave  been  identical,  except  that  the 
freedman  of  the  Church  carried  a  hiriier  wer^uU 
than  a  lay  freedman,  and  therefore  nis  life  wjis 
better  protected.  The  "Folyptych  of  Irminon", 
a  detaile*!  (lcsLTii)tion  of  the  ablK:y  lands  of  Saint- 
Germain-dc8-rr(is,  shows  that  in  the  ninth  ,centuiT 
iSbm  awfe  of  that  domain  were  not  numerous 'and  lea 
in  every  way  the  life  of  free  peasants. 

III.  Tins  Church  AMD  Moonuf  Slavbrt.— • 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  slavery,  properly  so  called,  no 
longer  existed  in  Christian  countries;  it  had  been 
repliiced  by  serfdom,  an  inlennediate  conditicm  in 
which  a  man  enjoyed  all  his  p«Tsonal  rights  except 
the  right  to  leave  the  land  he  cultivated  and  the  right 
to  freely  dispose  of  hia  property.  Serfdom  so<m 
disappeared  in  Catholic  countries,  to  last  longer 
only  where  the  Protestant  Reformation  prevailed. 
But  while  serfdom  was  becoming  extinct,  the  course 
of  events  was  bringing  to  jjass  a  temporary  revival 
of  slavery.  As  a  consequence  of  the  wars  ag.ainst 
the  Mu88ulni:nis  and  the  commerce  maintained  with 
the  East,  the  European  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  particular)^'  Spain  and  Italy,  onee 
more  had  slaves — Turkish  prisoocn  and  alM^ 
unfortunately,  captives  imported  by  conscienceless 
traders.  Though  these  slaves  were  generally  weB 
treat«<l,  and  set  at  liberty  if  they  aske<l  for  baptism, 
this  revival  of  slaver}-,  la.sting  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  is  a  blot  on  Christian  civilization.  But 
the  mmiber  of  these  slaves  was  always  veiy  small 
in  eoaparison  with  that  of  the  Christian  eaptivw 
ittdneeci  to  slavery  in  Mussulman  eountries,  partii^ 
ularly  in  the  Barban'  states  from  Tripoli  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  NIorocco.  These  captives  were 
eniellv  treated  and  were  in  const ;nit  danper  of  losing 
their  faith.  Many  actually  did  deny  their  faith,  oir| 
at  least,  were  driven  by  despair  to  abandon  aH 
religion  and  all  morali^.  Religious  orden  wwa 
founded  to  succour  snd  ledeeiu  ifiem. 

The  TVinitarians,  founded  in  1198  by  8l.  lolm 
of  Matha  and  St.  Felix  of  Valois,  established  iMMfltab 
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for  slaves  at  Algiers  and  Tunis  in  the  sixteenth 
and  aevcmteenth  centuries;  and  from  its  foundation 
until  the  year  1787  it  redeemed  9()0,0(K)  slaves. 
The  Order  of  Our  Lady  of  Ransom  (Mcrceduians), 
founded  in  the  thirteenth  oentuiy  bw  St.  Petor 
Ncdaaoo,  and  eeublished  mora  espMially  in  Ftaaee 
and  Spun,  Mdeemed  490,736  slaves  between  the 
v«an  1218  and  1632.  To  the  three  regular  vows  its 
founder  had  a<lded  a  fourth.  "To  bocomp  a  hostage 
in  thp  hands  of  the  inrnli-ls,  if  t)iat  is  nccefflarv  for 
til--  livorance  of  Clinst's  f.iithful."  Many  ^ler- 
cedahanii  kept  this  vow  even  to  martyrdom.  An- 
other tmler  undertook  not  only  to  redeem  e^rthrvs, 
Viit  rh'  t~  ipTn  Thiin  nriiitiial  ■nri  nutnriil  nnrirtunn 
St.  yineent  of  Paul  had  been  a  dam  at  Akifln  in 
180S,  and  had  witneswed  the  mifTprings  and  perils 
of  Christian  slaves.  At  the  re<ivicst  of  Louis  XIV,  he 
sent  them,  in  1642,  priests  of  tne  conj^regation  which 
he  had  founde<l.  Many  of  these  priest-s,  indeed, 
were  invested  with  consular  functions  at  Tunw  and 
at  Algiers.  From  l&i2  to  1600  thqr  redeemed  about 
1200  slaves  at  an  expense  of  abool  1,200^000  Utm. 
But  tlMir  groatoet  aehievenMnts  mn  m  feariiing 
the  Oateeiwnn  and  eonverthtg  thooaands,  and  in 

preparinK  innny  of  fho  nintivi^  to  sufTcr  the  most 
cru<-l  rnartynliini  nitlicr  than  tlcny  the  l'\iith.  Am 
a  Protect  int  hi-^forian  haa  recently  said,  none  of  the 
expeilitioiis  sent  against  the  Barbary  States  by  the 
powers  of  Europe,  or  even  .\raerica,  equalled  "the 
nwral  effect  produoed  by  the  ministry'  of  consolation, 
MM*  and  abnegation,  going  «ven  to  the  sacrifice  of 
nbcr^  and  life,  wliich  was  cxerciaed  by  the  humble 
eons  of  St.  John  of  Matha,  St.  Peter  NohMoo,  and 
8t.  Vincent  of  Paul"  (Bonet-Maur>-. 
chrtstianisme  et  civilisation",  KK)7,  p.  142) 

A  second  revival  of  slaver\'  took  place  after  the 
diaoovery  of  the  New  World  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1402.  To  give  the  history  of  it  would  be  to  exceed 
the  limits  of  this  article.  It  will  be  niffident  to 
nean  the  efforts  of  Las  Casas  in  behalf  of  the  abor- 
iglnai  of  America  and  the  pfoteatations  of  popee 
botii  agahwt  the  enslavement  of  thoee  aborigines 
and  the  traffic  in  nepro  slaves.  EnRlnnd,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  all  part icipate<i  in  this  nefarious 
trnffir.  Eunlurid  only  ma<le  ntnctulH  for  its  truns- 
grcssions  when,  in  1S1.5,  it  took  the  initiative  in  the 
Buppression  of  the  slave-trado.  In  1871  a  writer 
had  the  temeiitv  to  assert  that  the  Papacy  had  not 
yet  been  al>te  "to  make  up  its  mind  to  eondanm 
slavery "  (Ernest  Havet,  '  Le  christianisme  et  eea 
origines",  I,  p.  xxi).  He  forgot  that,  in  1462,  Pius  II 
declared  slaverj'  to  be  "a  preat  crime"  (magnum 
«or/i*.<);  that,  in  l-WT.  Paul  III  forbade  the  enslavement 
of  the  IiKiuin-^;  that  Urban  VIII  forbade  it  in  1639, 
and  Benedict  XIV  in  1741;  that  Pius  VII  demanded 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  IH15,  the  .suppression 
of  the  daTe-tndfl^  and  Qiwpiy  XVI  oondemnad  it  ill 
1899;  that,  In  tfw  Bull  of  OnoiiisBtion  of  the  Jeaoit 
Peter  ClaveTj  one  of  the  most  illustrious  a*i\-ersnrie8 
of  Blaver>',  Prus  IX  branded  the  " supreme  villainy" 
(summtirn  nefaa)  of  the  slave-traders.  Even'one 
knows  of  the  be.iutiful  letter  which  Leo  XIII,  in 
1888,  addfL'ss.-.  1  to  tlie  Brazilian  hifihons,  exhorting 
them  to  banish  from  their  country  the  ramnanta 


of  slavery — a  letter  to  which  the  bishops  i 
with  tlMV  moat  enmBtie  effort^  and  aooM  generous 
■hrre-ownera  by  freoBR  their  abnrea  hi  a  body,  as 
in  the  first  apes  of  the  Church. 

In  our  own  times  the  tslavf^trido  .•still  continued 
to  devastate  Africa,  no  longer  for  the  profit  of 
Oiristian  states,  from  which  all  slavery  had  dis- 
Mipeared,  but  for  the  uae  of  Mussulman  countries. 
But  as  Euroi)ean  penetration  progresses  in  Afriea, 
the  missionaries,  who  are  always  its  precursow 
FMhera  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Oblates,  White  Fathers, 

«  -M,  JeauiU^  Priests  of  the  Miaaion  of  I^yooa — 

too  SiidaP|  €hriniay  m  fhv  ^}hi|mn^  Ib  tht 


region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  redeeming  slaves  and 
establishing  "liberty  villages."  At  the  head  of 
this  movement  appear  two  men:  fi^Hni^ri  Lwrigariib 
who  in  1888  founded  the  SodM  AvHrnelmoStA 
and  in  1888  promoted  the  Brussels  conference; 
1*0  XIII,  who  encouraged  Lavigerie  in  all  his  projects 
and,  in  1S90,  by  an  Encyclical  once  more  conaemning 
the  slave-lra<lers  !ind  "the  accm>.e(l  pest  of  servitude" 
ordered  an  aniuinl  cnllir  niHi  to  be  made  in  ali 
CalhoLc  churches  for  I  Ik-  l»enetit  of  the  anti-slavow 
work.  Some  modern  writers,  mostly  of  the  SoelaM 
Schoo|--Karl  Marx,  Engel,  Gioootti,  and,  in  a  maM> 
ure,  cfctigBMn — attribute  the  now  ahnoat  complete 
cfiNMMaranoe  of  slavery  to  the  evolution  of  interests 
and  to  eeooomic  causes  only.  The  forcgt)ing  exposi- 
tion (?f  the  -subject  is  an  answer  to  their  raateriali.stio 
conception  of  hi.ston,'.  ils  showing  that,  if  not  the 
only,  at  i(':t.st  the  j»riiicip;il ,  cause  of  that  disappear- 
ance is  Christianity  acting  through  the  authority  of 
its  teaching  and  the  influence  of  its  charity. 

WaLION.  Ih'l.  .Ir  l\,rlnmff'  ilfxni  l'anti<iuU4  (PBria,  1870V 
Kahn,  L,V.,,'.,i  Hi'.U  tl  It  Talmiid  (Paria.  lSf)7)  ; 

Pavt,  AffranchuMmtnt  df  ttciam*  (Paris,  1875);  Allaro, 
Lt^  ttclattt  rArM«M  ASMte  lit  f—Mrt  tempi  He  VBoli-  jutqu'A 
la  fin  4t  la  HomumKm  rammitu tn Occidtm  (Paris.  IftOO):  Idkm. 
S-'lntft,  trrf,  rt  mainmortaUr*  fParU.  IS84) ;  lOEM,  ^ilotopldt 
antujue  rt  feKlarage  in  Kturlrf  tThittoir*  tt  iT archtdogxt  (PuliL 
1899);  IbiLHia  Diet,  dt  Vnpol^ttiqut,  (oar.  V  (P«ria,  1910),  a.  T. 
Btelataif€ :  HaKMACK,  .Vif\on  u.  AuthTr%luno  de»  ChrinUTitumU 
in  dtn  «ri<<n  drti  Jahrhundertrn.  I  ( I-cipii«,  1006) ;  BiOT,  D*  I'ab*' 
lition  dt  Vetfltttao*  ancien  en  Oeeidmt  (PaHa,  1840);  YaMOSU, 
/>•  Vaholitim  d»  Vttelataot  aneim  au  moytn  igu  (Pa^  186(n: 

CoCiriN,  VnMUion  df  /•.  ,,-/r.rrjyr  (PalTB.  18«1):  BaOW.M^W, 
Lfctnrti  •>n  Slorrru  arui  Srr-<.l„m  in  Buropt  (Ixtodon  and  Npw 
York,  1892);  Fournikb,  Les  affrandtUtmenli  du  K«  au  XIII' 
nitU  la^aa^  Hitt..  XXXI  O'arU.  18S3):  Cibrario,  DMa 
SeAuiMtk  t  lU  Senaooio  (Milan.  1808);  Cicc<yin,  //  trammao 
(UUa  Sehxantii  (Milan.  1890);  Talamo.  71  concetto  dtUa  Hehiawitk 
da  Arittattie  ai  dotton  teoUitttei  (I{o(n«,  1908);  Branoi.  It  Pupate 
t  la  Srhianlu  (lUmiP,  190;ri:  I)i:.Hi^wDnKa,  Virrdrt  des  Trini- 
ta>rrt  p"i(r  Ir  T.irhat  des  con/i/s  (  Purii.  lOal);  Aiif  LLr.  Vie  dt  8, 
Vineenl  de  Paul,  I.  V  (Pari*  1830);  BoNRT-MAUnr.  Franc*, 
ckrxMtaniawu  H  cMUaoKM  (Pwfa,  1007):  Piourr.  Lt»  miatiimt 

Slayery,  Ethical  A.spect  or. — In  Greek  juid  Ro- 
man civilization  .slavery  r>n  ;ui  i  xtcii.sivc  .sciilc  formed 
an  essential  clement  of  the  .social  .structure;  and  con- 
sequently the  ethical  speculators,  no  less  than  the 
practical  statesmen,  regarded  it  as  a  just  and  india- 
pensable  institution.  The  Greek,  however,  assumed 
that  the  slave  population  should  lie  reoniited  nor* 
mally  only  firom  toe  barbarian  or  lower  raeea.  The 
Roman  laws,  in  the  heyday  of  the  empire,  treated  the 
slave  as  a  mere  chattel.  The  master  posses»e<l  over 
him  the  power  of  life  and  tli  uth;  the  slave  could  not 
contract  a  !c>;al  m;irri.iKe,  or  any  other  kind  of  con- 
tr:ii  t ;  in  fact  he  i)os.sfssofl  no  civil  rights;  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  he  was  not  a  "person".  Nevertheless  the 
aettlement  of  natural  justice  iinoagtied  itadf  mfficiently 
to  eoodaou*  or  at  least  to-diaamovv^  the  eoodtiet  of 
maaten  who  treated  their  alavea  with  rignal  in- 
humanity. 

Christianity  found  slavery  in  i)oss<'.><.sion  throughout 
the  Iloman  world;  and  when  Chri>' umiry  obtained 
p>wer  it  could  not  and  did  not  attempt  summar- 
ily to  alxilish  the  institution.  From  the  begin- 
nioB|however,  as  is  shown  elaewberc  in  this  article, 
tteXihiirch  exerted  a  steadv  powerful  preasure  for  the 
iBBMwiiailie  amelioration  of  tlw  condition  of  Um  in- 
dividual  abve,  and  for  tlie  tdtimate  alMh'tion  of  a  arjrs* 
tern  which,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  reconciled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and 
thi-  iloctriii''  thill  lucn  .■ire  hrolhiT^  in  fh:tl  Divine 
son^hip  which  kuuws  no  distinction  of  bond  and  free. 
F^m  the  beginning  the  Christian  moralist  did  not 
oondemn  slavery  aa  tn  se,  or  eaaentiallv,  agaioat  the 
natoral  kw  or  natural  ioatioa.  The  fact  that  alavery, 
tempered  with  mm  lluniM  taatrietiona,  waa  per> 
mitted  under  tlw  Moaaie  law  would  have  sufficed  to 
piew^Dl  t^  imti^lUon  l^on  Iniu^  oondamiifd  hf 
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Chriiituin  teachers  ah^iilutely  immoral.  They,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  8t.  Paul,  implicitlj'  accept 
slavery  as  not  in  it^lf  iucompatiole  with  the  Clu  is- 
lian  Law.  The  apostle  counsels  slaves  to  obey  their 
masters,  and  to  bear  with  their  condition  patienlly. 
This  eatimate  of  slavery  continued  tu  prevail  till  it 
became  fixed  in  the  systematised  ethical  teaching  of 
the  schools;  and  so  it  remained  without  any  con- 
.'^piruous  riiodification  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
einlileeiith  century.  We  may  tak*'  a.**  represcntntive 
de  LuKo's  .^tatetiient  of  the  ehief  argument  ofTered  in 
proof  of  the  thesis  that  slavery,  apart  from  all  abuses, 
to  not  in  itself  oontnury  to  the  natural  law.  ' '  Slavery 
MHiBiatB  ia  this,  that  a  man  is  obliged,  for  his  whole 
life,  to  dwoteUa  labour  and  services  to  a  master. 
Now  a*  aoapbody  may  justly  bind  himself,  for  the  sake 
of  some  anticipated  rewanl,  to  give  his  entire  services 
to  a  ma.ster  for  a  year,  and  he  would  in  ju.stice  be 
lx)und  to  fulfil  this  contract,  why  may  not  he  bind 
hirUeSclf  in  like  manner  for  a  longer  nerio<l  even  for  his 
entire  Ufetime,  an  obligation  whicn  would  constitute 
alavery?"  (De  Justitia  et  Jure,  disp.  VI,  sec.  2.  no.  14.) 

It  must  DO  observed  that  toe  daenoe  of  what  may 
be  termed  theoretfoal  slavery  was  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  be  a  ju.stificatif)n  of  slavery  as  it  existed 
historically,  with  all  it.s  attendant,  and  almost 
inevit.ably  attendant,  abuses,  disregardinu  the  natural 
rights  of  the  slave  and  entailing  pernicious  C4)nse- 
quenoes  on  the  character  of  the  slave-holding  cla-ss,  as 
well  as  on  society  in  general.  Concurrently  with  the 
affirmation  that  slavery  is  not  against  the  natural  law, 
the  moraUsts  specify  wiiat  an  the  natural  inviolable 
rights  of  the  slave,  and  the  eorresponding  duties  of 
the  owner.  The  t;ist  of  this  tPAching  is  summarized 
by  Cardinal  tieniil  ;  1718-1  S()2):  ".Slavery  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  conferring  on  one  man  the  s-ime  jHiwrr 
over  another  that  men  liave  over  cattle.  \N'hcrcfore 
they  erred  who  in  former  times  refused  to  include 
slaves  among  persons;  and  beheved  that  however 
barbarously  tne  master  treated  his  slave  he  did  not 
violate  any  right  of  the  slave.  For  slavery  doea  not 
abolish  the  natural  equality  of  men:  henoe  oy  slavery 
one  iiiaii  is  umlc  nstood  to  nt  come  .subject  to  the  do- 
minion of  another  to  the  extent  that  the  master  has  a 
perj)eiual  rifjlil  to  all  those  services  which  one  man 
may  justly  i)erform  for  another;  and  subj<>ct  to  the 
condition  that  the  master  sliall  take  due  care  of  his 
aUve  and  treat  him  humanely"  (Comp.  Inst  it.  Civil., 
L,  vii).  The  master  was  judged  to  sin  against  justice 
if  he  treated  his  slave  cruelly,  if  he  overloaded  him 
with  labour,  deprived  him  of  aacouato  food  and  cloth- 
ing, or  if  he  separated  husl)ana  from  wife,  or  the 
mother  from  her  young  children.  It  may  l)e  .said  that 
the  approved  ethical  view  of  slavery  wxs  that  while, 
leligiousdy  speaking,  it  could  not  be  condemned  as 
against  the  natural  la%v,  and  had  on  its  side  the  jua 
MMiiwN,  it  waa  looked  upon  with  disfavour  aa  at 
MMt  merdy  tderable,  and  wh«i  judged  by  Ha  eonae- 
qnenees,  a  positive  evil. 

The  later  moralists,  that  is  to  say,  broadly  speak- 
ing, those  who  have  written  since  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  in  fundamental  agreement 
with  their  prcdece.s.sors,  have  somewhat  shifted  the 
perspective.  In  possession  of  the  bad  historical 
record  of  darory  And  familiar  with  a  Christian  struc- 
tura  of  society  from  which  slavery  had  been  elimi- 
nated, these  lata*  moralists  emphasise  more  than  did 
the  older  ones  the  reasons  for  condemning  slavery'; 
and  they  lay  less  stress  on  those  in  its  favour.  While 
they  atfmit  that  it  is  not,  theoretically  speaking  at 
least,  contrary  to  the  natural  law,  they  hold  that  it  is 
hardly  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  personality, 
and  is  to  be  condemned  as  immoral  on  account  of  the 
evil  consequences  it  almost  inevitably  leads  to.  It  is 
but  Uttle  in  keeping  with  human  dignity  that  one  man 
diould  so  far  be  d^nived  of  his  yfierty  as  to  be  per- 
pitwlly  iid>J«et  to  llw  win  of  ft  maa«flr  in 


that  concerns  hi.s  external  life:  that  he  should  be  oom- 
p<  !led  to  .spend  his  entire  labour  for  the  l)eiiefit  of 
another  and  receive  in  return  only  a  bare  .subsi.stence. 
This  condition  of  degnulation  is  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  slave  is,  generally,  deprived  of  all  means 
of  intellectual  development  for  himself  or  for  his  chil> 
drsn.  This  Ufe  ahnost  jnovitaUy  leads  to  the  do- 
•tnietioo  of  a  proper  sense  of  sdf-rexpect,  bhmts  the 
intellectual  faculties,  weakens  the  s*nisr  of  re.sj)on.«5i- 
hility,  and  results  in  a  degraded  moral  sfaiidard.  On 
the  nthiT  li:ind,  the  exercis<i  of  the  slave-m.'ustcr's 
power,  too  seldom  sufficiently'  restrained  by  a  sen.se  of 
justice  or  Cihristian  feeling,  tends  to  develop  arro- 
gance, pride,  and  a  tyrannical  disposition,  which  in 
the  long  run  comes  to  treat  the  slave  as  a  beiBg  with 
no  rights  at  alL  Besides,  as  history  uapW  proves, 
the  presence  of  a  slave  population  breecM  a  vast 
amount  of  sexual  immorality  among  the  slave-own- 
ing class,  and,  to  Ixjrrow  a  phrase  of  Lccky,  tends  to 
cjLst  a  stigma  on  all  labow  Mid  tO  dopado  Mid  Wtr 
poverish  the  free  poor. 

Even  granting  that  slavery,  when  attended  with  a 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  slave,  is  not  in  itself 
intrinsically  wrong,  there  still  remains  the  important 
question  of  the  titles  by  which  a  master  can  justly 
own  a  slave.  The  least  debatable  one,  voluntary  ao- 
centanee  of  slavery,  we  have  .drcady  noticed.  An- 
other one  that  was  looked  u^xjn  as  lcnitini;ite  w.m 
purchase.  Although  it  is  against  natural  ju>ti(  c  to 
treat  a  person  as  a  mere  commodity  or  thing  of  ct)m- 
meroe,  nevertheless  the  hibour  of  a  man  for  his  whole 
lifetime  is  something  that  may  be  lawfully  bought  and 
sold.  Owing  to  the  exalted  notioD  that  prevailed  in 
earlier  times  about  the  natria  -poUttas,  a  father  was 
granted  the  right  to  sell  his  son  into  slavery,  if  he 
could  not  otherwise  relieve  his  own  dire  <ii^tress. 
Hut  the  theologians  held  tliat  if  he  should  afterwards 
bo  able  to  do  .so,  the  father  w  a--  In  Mind  to  redeem  tli«' 
slave,  and  the  master  was  bound  to  set  him  free  if 
anybody  offeiod  to  repay  him  the  price  he  had  paid. 
To  sell  old  or  woms>ut  slaves  to  anybody  who  wao 
likety  to  prove  a  crud  master,  to  separate  b^  sale 
buslnind  and  wife,  or  a  mother  and  her  little  children, 
was  looked  ui)on  as  wrong  and  forbidtlen.  Another 
title  wa.s  war.  If  a  man  fnrfeitfsj  his  life  so  that  he 
could  be  justly  put  to  death,  this  punishment  might 
be  comnuited  into  the  nuli^ated  jwiialty  of  slavery,  or 
penal  servitude  for  life.  On  the  same  principle  tnat 
slavery  is  a  lesser  evil  than  death,  cantivw  tsJcea  in 
war,  who,  according  to  the  ethicid  ioaaa  of  the  /us 
gentium,  might  lawfully  be  put  to  death  by  tbe  vio- 
tors,  were  inst^id  reduced  to  .«!a\  ery.  Whatever  justi- 
fication this  practice  may  ha\e  had  m  the  jm  gentium 
of  former  :i4;es,  none  conM  be  found  for  it  now. 

When  .slavery  prevaiU^l  as  i)art  of  the  sfK-ial  organ- 
ization and  the  slave-s  were  ninktsl  a.s  property^  it 
sccme<l  not  unrea&onal)le  that  the  old  juriuicul  maxmif 
Partus  aequitur  ventrem,  shouUi  be  acct'|)tt'd  as  perenqH 
tocily  aeitliiw  the  status  of  children  bom  in  slavesy. 
But  It  woukTbe  difBealt  to  find  any  jiisttfieation  for 
thi"  title  in  the  natural  law,  exccj>t  on  the  thr-ory  that 
the  institution  of  slavery  w.a.s,  in  certain  conditions, 
necessary  to  the  pcrmanen  e  of  the  social  organiza- 
tion. .An  insuthcient  reastm  freijuently  ofTered  in 
defence  of  it  was  that  the  master  accjuired  a  right  to 
the  children  as  compensation  for  the  expense  ho 
incurred  in  their  support,  which  could  not  be  provided 
by  the  mother  who  possessed  nothing  of  her  own. 
Nor  is  there  much  cogency  in  the  other  plea,  t.  e.  that 
a  person  bom  in  slavery  was  presumed  to  consent 
tacitly  to  remaining  in  that  condition,  as  there  wan  no 
way  open  to  him  to  enter  any  other.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  practice  of  cai»tnring  savages 
or  barbarians  for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves  of 
them  has  always  been  condemned  as  *  heinous  offence 
against  justice,  and  no  just  title  OOldd  bo  ooated  by 
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M  davoy  the  dcecendants  of  Uiose  who  had  been 
■lade  alavea  in  this  unjust  way?  The  last  conspicu- 
ous Catholic  moralist  who  posed  this  question  when  it 
was  not  merely  a  theoretical  one,  Kennck,  resolves  it 
in  the  affirinativr  on  tho  Kround  that  lapse  of  time 
retried ira  the  CM-ifinai  defect  in  titles  when  the  stabil- 
ity of  society  MM  the  vnUnm  of  gmve  diilaib«MM 

demand  it. 

St.  Tbomah,  I-II,  Q.  xcir.  n.  .5,  ;» i     "•,  II-II.  Q.  Ivii,  ».  3,  mil 
d  ».  4.  ad  2":  ok  Ldoo,  Dt  }u»i.  et  lur*.  ilin>.  3.  &,  2:  Pvrr- 
^.ArailAis  JMmm  •(  dmOtfu.  1.  vL  oh.  iU.  a.  7;  Oao> 
,J»tAif«B«iKasfta^Lli.o.  v.a.a7:lmnK.  wioiortS 

MrtMWMl'l, 


  tract.  V,  ol  »fc 

>.■•■.  ti.  c.  iii.  art.  1;  i 
IMM). 


a»M*(tlhsd., 

J.  Fooc 

(D.^n<^  "Me.n  "),  a  tribe  of  the  great  D6n6 
famfly  of  Amflrican  Indiiaafl^  ao  called  apparently 
from  the  Im*  theft  the  Gkeee  drove  it  back  to  its 
original  notthen  hmits.  Itspreeent  habitat  is  the 
fnrota  tiuit  Ue  to  the  west  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  from 
Hay  RivfT  inrlu.sivn.  Tho  Slaves  .tro  dividfd  into 
fivp  main  b.ind.H:  those  of  Hay  Kivtr,  Trout  Lako, 
Horn  Mountain,  thv  fork-' of  the  .Mackenzie,  and  Kort 
Norman.  Their  total  population  in  about  1100. 
They  are  fcr  the  most  part  a  i)eople  of  uni)n'[Mj.s.ses8ing 
eppeenmoe.  Their  morals  were  not  formcrljr  of  die 
beet,  but  dnee  the  advent  of  Catholic  miaeicniariea 
they  have  considerably  improved.  Many  of  them 
bftve  diecarded  the  tepees  of  old  for  more  or  less  com- 
fortable log  houBes.  Yet  the  n-ligious  in.stinet  i.s  not 
BO  strongly  developod  in  them  as  with  most  of  their 
cun;;i  riers  in  tlie  North.  Tliey  were  ii<jt  so  ea>;er 
to  receive  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  when  the 
first  Protestant  minialen  afrired  among  them,  the 
liberalities  of  the  strangera  had  more  effect  on  them 
ttaa  00  the  other  northern  D6n<e.  To-day  perhaps 
<Kie-twelfth  of  the  whole  tribe  has  embraced  Protest- 
antism, the  remaindej  being  Catholies.  The  spiritual 
wants  of  the  latter  are  attended  to  from  the  mis.-ioas 
of  St.  Joseph  on  Great  .Slave  Lake,  .Ste.  Anne,  Hay 
River,  and  Providence,  Mackenzie 

MaCUMSIS,  Voyaa*  Ihroiuih  th*  CunixrtrrU  of  AVrfA  America 
(LnodoB.  1801);  MoLbax,  iVotoi  of  a  TvmtvA—  Ymn'  Stniet 
«t  tka  HwtaviCi  Soy  TmrOar^  (Londoo.  1M9):  Pctxtot.  IfofM- 
tnylmmiM  Dht^-Dimmt^wm,  A^w  4m  Ommd  tm  dm  Mtdmm 
(P»na.is9l):  MoBannisasrtMillMt(VlHM»ias0anso( 
puhiislina.  1011). 

A.  O.  MonoB. 

Slavonic  Language  and  Liturgy.  Air houKh  fbe 
Latin  holds  the  chief  place  among  the  hturgical  liui- 
guages  in  which  the  Mass  Is  celebrated  and  the  praise 
M  Uod  recited  in  the  Divine  Offices,  yet  the  Slavooio 
I  neiit  to  it  among  the  languages  widely 
_  at  the  iK»id  in  the  liturp^  of  the 
^  ilQte  tiie  Qmk  or  the  Latm  languages, 
iOf  nUch  may  lie  sairl  to  he  represent  ;itive  of  a 
OingleTHei  it  i.S  liedicaleri  to  butii  tlu'  Creek  and  the 
Roman  Rito.  Its  u>r',  lioweser,  i.s  far  in  tter  ktmwn 
throuKhout  Euro|>e  :ih  an  e.xpres.sinn  of  tlietircf  k  Kite; 
for  it  is  u.sed  ainongnt  the  various  Slavic  n.ationalities 
of  the  Hvxantine  Rite,  whether  CatboUc  or  Orthodox, 
and  in  that  form  is  spread  among  115,000,000  people; 
bat  «  ako  need  in  the  Roinaa  Rite  aliNig  the  eastern 
Aotm  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  Dalmatia  and  in  the 
lower  part  of  Croatia  among  about  100,000  Catholics 
there.  Whilst  the  dreek  lani^a^e  is  the  norm  and  the 
original  of  the  Byzantine  or  ( Ireek  P.ile.  its  .actu.il  use 
as  a  church  language  is  limited  to  a  coniparatively 
amall  number,  reckoning  by  population.  The  liturgy 
and  offices  of  the  Byzantine  Church  were  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  what  is  now  Old  Slavonic  (or 
Church  Slavonic)  bv  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius  about 
the  year  866  and  the  period  immediately  following. 
St.  Cyril  is  credited  with  havinc  iru  entefl  or  adapted  a 
special  alphalx-t  which  now  hrars  his  name  (Cyrillic) 
in  order  to  express  the  so'in.ls  of  the  Sla%'omc  lan- 
^u^^as  ^^tcn  by  the  Bulgura  and  Moravians  of 
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Later  on  St.  Methodius  tranakted  the  eotiri  BUa 
into  Shkvonie  and  his  diseiplei  aftenrarde  added  other 
works  of  the  Greek  saints  and  the  canon  law.  These 
two  brother  saints  always  celebrated  Ma.<«  and  ad- 
ministered the  sacraments  in  the  Slavonic  lanKuage. 
News  of  their  succ«'f<sful  mit«ionar>'  work  iunong  the 
pa^an  Slavn  wa.s  carried  to  Rome  along  with  cora- 
plamts  Ojgainst  them  for  celebrating  the  rites  of  the 
Church  in  the  heathen  Tenumdar.  U  868  Sainta 
Cyril  and  Methodiua  iPtn  ■mamoned  to  Boon  bgr 
Nieholas  I,  bat  aitiving  llwre  after  hie  death  they 
were  heartily  received  by  his  successor  Adrian  II,  who 
approved  of  their  .Slavonic  version  of  the  Uturgy.  St. 
(">  ril  dii-d  in  Rome  in  K69  and  is  buried  in  the  C'hurch 
of  ."^an  Clemente.  St.  Methodius  was  afterwards  con- 
secrated .Vrchbishop  of  Mora\  ia  and  I'annonia  and  re- 
turned thithej-  to  his  missionary-  work.  Later  on  be 
ma  a^n  accused  of  using  the  heathen  Slavonic  lan- 
gnaie  in  the  oelebration  of  the  Mam  and  in  the  aa^ 
nunente.  It  was  a  popular  idea  then,  that  aa  thesre 
h.ad  IxH-n  three  languages,  Hebrew,  Creek,  .and  l  atin, 
in8cril>ed  over  our  lyord  on  the  rro.ss,  it  would  be  sacri- 
legious to  use  any  other  language  in  the  s«'rviee  of  the 
Church.  St.  Methodius  apiH'uU'd  to  the  jM»pe  and  in 
879  ho  was  again  summoned  to  Rome,  before  John 
VIII,  who  after  hearing  the  matter  sanctioned  tbs 
use  of  the  Slavonic  hmpuago  hi  the  Mase  imd  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  saying  among  other  things:  "We 
rightly  oraise  the  Slavonic  letters  invented  by  Cyril, 
in  which  nraLses  to  (]<^\  are  set  forth,  and  we  order 
that  the  glorie.s  and  dcecls  of  Christ  our  Lord  be  told  in 
that  same  langtiage.  Nor  is  it  in  anywise  ojiposed  to 
wholesome  doctrine  and  faith  to  ai^  Mass  in  that 
same  Slavonic  language  (Neo  aaoB  fidei  vel  doetriue 
aliquid  obstat  missam  in  eadem  elavoniea  lingua  ca^ 
nere),  or  to  chant  the  hoW  gospels  or  divine  lewona 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  duly  translated 
and  interpreted  therein,  or  the  other  part-i  of  the  di- 
vine oflice:  for  He  who  created  the  three  priiicip.il  l;in- 
guagcs,  Hebrew,  (Jreek,  an<l  Latin,  also  made  the 
otiiers  for  His  |)rai.se  and  jjlory  "'  (Hoczek.  0)dex, 
tom.  I,  pp  i:?-t  Li  From  that  time  onward  the  Sla- 
vonic toiif^ue  \v;ls  firmly  fixed  a-s  a  liturgical  languan 
of  the  Church,  and  ma  vaad  wherever  the  Slavie 
tribee  were  converted  to  ChrirtiaaitT  under  the  tefln- 
enoe  of  monks  and  missionarie-^  of  the  Greek  Rite. 
The  Cyrillic  letters  used  in  writ  mi;  it  are  adaptations 
of  tlie  uncial  (Ireek  alphabet,  witti  the  addition  of  a 
number  (jf  new  letters  to  ex[)rejts  souiuis  not  fouml  in 
tfie  drei-k  language.  All  Church  books  in  Ru.ssia,  8er- 
via,  Bulgaria,  or  Austn>-Hunizary  (whether  u.'^ed  in  the 
Greek  Catholic  or  the  Greek  Orthodox  Clmrchea)  are 
printed  in  the  old  Qyrillie  alphabet  and  in  the  ancient 
Stevode  tongue. 

But  even  before  St.  Cvril  invented  his  alphabet  for 
the  Slav<inic  language  th<  re  existed  cert.ain  nines  or 
native  characters  in  which  the  southerti  dialect  of  the 
language  was  committed  to  writing.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition, alluded  to  by  Innocent  XI,  that  they  were  in- 
vented by  St.  Jerome  as  early  as  the  fourth  centtu|y; 
Jagifi  however  thinks  that  they  were  really  the  orig- 
inal letters  invented  by  St.  Cynl  and  afterwards  aban- 
doned in  favour  of  an  imitation  of  Greek  characters 
by  hi.s  disciples  and  siieeessors.  This  older  alphabet, 
which  still  survives,  is  called  the  (ilajiolilic  (fnmi  (}la- 
goUili,  to  speak,  because  the  rude  tribesmen  imanined 
that  the  letters  ,s[)okc  to  the  read<>r  and  told  liim  what 
to  .Hay),  and  was  iLsed  by  the  southern  .Slavic  tribes 
and  now  exists  alons  the  Adriatic  highlands.  (See 
Glaqoutic.)  The  SUvonio  wfaieh  ia  written  in  the 
Glagolitic  characters  is  also  the  ancient  language,  hut 
it  differs  a>nsiderably  from  the  Slavonic  written  in  the 
Cyrillic  letl<'rs.  In  faef  it  m.iy  be  roughly  crmipared 
to  the  difference  between  the  Gaelic  of  Ireland  and  the 
fiaelic  of  Scotland.  The  Roman  Mas-s  w.-vs  trans- 
bvonio  shortly  after  the  Greeic  Utoigy 
'  * '  T  81a.  Qrill  and  MethodhB^  K 
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that  in  the  course  of  time  among  the  Slavic  peoples 
the  southern  Slavonic  WTitten  in  Glafcolitic  letters  hv- 
tbe  language  of  the  Roman  Rite,  while  the 
Slavcjnio  written  in  Cyrillic  letters  was  the 
ItOguaciBof  theGi«ekRite.  TlnpraviuUiiguaeofibe 
Lann  ubgua«e  and  the  adoptbm  of  the  Roman  ah»ha- 
bet  by  many  Slavic  nationalitifH  caiisnl  the  use  of  the 
Glagolitic  U)  diiniiusli  and  Latin  to  gradually  take  its 
place.  The  northern  Slavic  peoples,  like  the  Bohe- 
mians, Poles,  and  Slovaks,  who  were  converte<l  by 
Latin  missionaries,  lund  the  Latin  in  their  rite  from 
the  very  first.  At  present  the  Glagolitic  is  only  uaed 
in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  Urban  VIII  in  1631  defi- 
niti'vely  settled  the  use  of  the  GlagoUtio-Sbivonic 
misMl  and  ofBoe-books  in  the  Roman  Rite,  and  laid 
down  rules  where  the  clergjr  of  each  language  came 
in  contact  with  earh  other  in  regard  to  church  ser- 
vices. Leo  XIII  piihlishi  il  two  editions  of  the  Gla- 
golitic Missal,  from  one  of  which  the  illustration 
«D  page  45  is  taken. 

The  liturgy  used  in  the  Slavonic  hipiBcr  whether  of 
Greek  or  Roman  Rite,  offers  no  peenfiannesdifFCTing 
from  the  original  Greek  or  Latin  sources.  The  Ruth- 
eniana  have  introduced  an  occasional  minor  modifi- 
cation (see  RcTHE.Nr.\N  Kite),  but  the  Orthodox  Rus- 
sians, Bulgarians,  and  Serviaius  substantially  follow 
the  Byzantine  liturfp'  and  offices  in  the  Slavonic  ver- 
sion. The  GlagoUtic  Missal,  Breviary,  and  ritual  fol- 
tour  ehMely  the  Roman  liturgical  books,  and  the  latest 
edkkms  oontain  the  new  offices  authonaed  hj  the  Ro- 
man eonnegatkma.  The  eaaoal  oLaeivei  eouM  not 
distinguish  the  Slavonic  priest  from  the  Latin  priest 
when  celebrating  Mass  or  other  services,  except  by 
hearing  the  language  a.s  pronouncr^d  ikioud. 

GlxSEL,  OeachicJUe  iter  SlaftnapoiiUi  ('yr%U  u.  Method,  u.  dtr 
aiarufArn  Liiurgie  (Vienna.  IHOl);  HAKAfllswicx.  AnnaUt  Ru- 


thena  (Lemberx,  18432) ;  Ooi.rtniNnKT.  lUoria  Rtuskoi  Tterkri,  I 
(McNKOW.  1904),  ii.  320-42:  Tayior,  r-Ur  lirn  i'r'prungiUt  gta- 
folititehen  AlphabelM  (Berlit:.  ISSl  i;  ZtiLiFn,  Lf  ira/mM  chrt- 
ItmnM  dant  la  prvrinet  d*  I>almatU  (Pari*.  1906) ;  Nilum,  JCoXwi- 
rfamm  ManwOt,  I  Ontewk.  1M»;  Mtkm  fOiiml,  TU 
(fmrn,  1M6). 

Ammr  S.  BaaiuK. 

SlavB,  Tub. — I.  Namc. — A.  Skwa.—Xt  present 
the  customary  name  for  all  the  Slavonic  races  is  Slav. 
This  name  did  not  appear  in  history  until  a  late  period, 
but  it  has  superseded  all  others.  The  general  opmioa  is 
that  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  written  documaita 
in  the  sixth  oentuiy  of  the  Christian  era.  .  However, 
beforo  this  the  Alexandrian  scholar  Ptolemy  (about 
▲J>.  100-178)  mentioned  in  his  work,  "rtur,pa<)>iic^ 
*^+yi»ffii",  a  tribe  called  Stamni  (Travai^l),  which 
wa«  Hiiid  to  live  in  l^umin'un  .'^amiutia  b<-l\vefn  the 
Lithuanian  tribes  of  the  Galindie  and  the  Sudani 
and  the  Sarmatic  tribe  of  the  Alaim.  He  also  men- 
tioned another  tribe,  Soubt-noi  (£«m{(S(»oI),  which  he  a0> 
■igned  to  Aaiatie  Sarmatia  on  the  other  akle  of  the 
AJaili.  Aooording  to  SafaKk  these  two  statements 
refer  to  the  stune  Slavonic  people.  Ptolemy  got  his 
infonnation  fn)rn  two  sources;  (he  orthograpiiy  of  tlie 
copies  he  had  wtis  jxxir  and  eonseijuently  he  b<dieve<l 
there  were  two  tribes  to  which  it  was  neccHsary  to  as- 
sign separate  localities.  In  reality  the  second  name 
T&en  very  probably  to  the  ancestors  of  the  prcsjent 
SlftVB.  aa  doea  the  fint  name  abo  thondi  with  leas 
oertamtr.  The  Havoiue  oombination  of  eonsonante 
tl  was  changed  in  Greek  orthography  into  «//,  sthl.  or 
$kl.  TJiis  theor>'  wa.s  aoeeptt>d  by  many  iwiiolars 
b<  fore  Safaflk,  as  I/omonosov,  Schlozer.  Tat istchefT,  J. 
Thunmann,  who  in  1774  published  a  dissertation  on 
the  subject.  It  was  first  advanced  probably  in  1679 
by  Hortknoch  who  was  support«d  in  modem  times 
by  many  sehofan.  Apart  from  the  mention  by 
Ptolemy,  tha  flannaabn  Slavs  is  not  found  until  the 
rizth  eentmy.  The  opinion  once  held  by  some  Ger- 
man and  many  Slavonic  scholars  that  the  names  S'lrri 
and  Slao  were  the  same  and  that  these  two  peoples 
 idntiadi  abtaouih  tha  Somri       ft  fan^ 


tiie  Germans  and  the  aneiietors  of  the  present  Swa- 
bians,  muwt  be  ahsoluti-ly  rejected.  Scattered  names 
found  in  old  inscriptions  and  okl  ebartva  that  are 
similar  in  sound  to  the  word  Abs  mvt  iIm  ba  ex- 
cluded in  thii  iavaatigation. 

After  the  Teferenee  by  Ptolemy  the  Slavs  are  finit 
spoken  of  by  PKeiidf)-C:i'sario8  of  Nazianzum,  whose 
work  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  the  8i.xth  century; 
in  the  middle  of  the  si-xlh  century  Jordanis  and  Pro- 
copius  gave  fuller  accounts  of  them.  Even  in  the 
earliest  s<jurces  the  name  appears  in  two  forms.  The 
old  Slavonic  authoritiea  give:  Slovim  (phiral  from  the 
singular  8lov€nin).  the  eountiy  ki  eadea  8MM»,  the 
language  doptnesk  jaxi/k,  the  people  stooiAak  narod. 
The  Greeks  wrote  Soubenoi  (in  Ptolemy  Z««/Sn«0> 
but  the  wTifers  of  the  sixth  century  used  the  t«rms: 
SklalH'nni  CZKXafirjvol),  Sklauenoi  (S«Xairt>iwi),  Sklabi- 
noi  (ZitXa/Sruot).  Sklauinoi  (^uXoi-trot).  The  Romans 
used  the  terms:  Sciaueni,  Sclauini,  Sclauefiia,  Sdau- 
inia.  Later  authors  employ  the  expressions  Sthla- 
benoi  (XiXafiv^,  Sthlabimi  (ZAa&w.  UimamQ, 
while  the  Romaaa  wrale:  SOaamm,  89immL  to. 
the  "Life  of  St.  Clement"  the  expression  Zff\ap(vct 
occurs;  later  writers  use  such  lenns  as  Esklabinui 
(EaK\apipoi),  Aaklabinoi  (AaKXafitvoi),  Sklnbinioi  (S«rXa- 
pintu),  Sklnuenioi  {'^KXav^noi) .  The  adjectives  are 
sdaviuiscuH,  sdamnuicus,  sclavinicus,  sclauanicua.  At 
the  same  time  shorter  forms  are  also  to  Jw  found, 
as:  aklaboi  (Z«X«/M),  tthlaboi  (20X4^),  selwl,  kUoH, 
icitowiiia.  bter  auo  akm.  In  addition  appear  aa 
aeatterea  forms:  Selauam,  Sdauones  (2«Xa^tdro<,  E«'- 
8\apri<rMPol,  ^ffka^ytiult).  The  Armenian  Moises  of 
Choren  wa.H  acquaintetl  with  the  tenn  N/t/amytri.'  the 
chronicler  Michael  the  SjTian  used  the  expression 
Sglau  or  Sglou;  the  Arabians  adopted  the  expression 
Sclav,  but  because  it  could  not  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  their  phonetieal  laws  they  changed  it  into 
SalMb,  8akdtlb9,  and  kter  ako  to  Slav^je,  Sbm^fim^ 
The  anonymouB  Persian  geogrivfay  of  tM  tmth  een- 
tury  uses  the  term  Sdjabis. 

Various  ex7)l:ination8  of  the  name  have  been  Bug- 
geeted,  the  (he* in,'  depending  uj)on  whether  the  longer 
or  shorter  form  Ikls  Ix^en  taken  im  the  ba.sis  and  upon 
the  aereptancc  of  the  vowel  o  or  a  as  the  m-igmal 
root  vowel.  From  the  thirteenth eaatory  until  Saf^Hk 
the  shorter  form  SUw  waa  ahragra  regarded  aa  the 
ori^nal  expression,  and  the  name  of  the  Sbtva  wae 
traced  from  the  word  Slam  (honotir,  fame),  eoD» 
sequently  it  signified  the  same  as  gloriosi  (a/»«rof). 
However,  a.s  early  ;us  the  fourteenth  centur>-  and  later 
the  name  Slav  was  at  times  referred  to  the  longer  form 
SlovSnin  with  o  as  the  root  vowel,  and  this  kmger  form 
was  traced  to  the  word  Slovo  (word,  speech;,  Slave 
■ignifliniT  consequently,  "the  taDdng  ones",  verboti, 
flMOflM.  6tiity\arTM.  Dobrowdcy  maintained  this  ex* 
plaoaftwB  and  Safaflk  inclined  to  it,  oonseqtiently  ii 
nas  been  the  aoeopfed  tVie<^ir,'  uji  to  the  present  time. 
Other  elucidatioiLM  of  the  name  Slur,  lus  floi'k  inuin), 
sk'ild  (rock),  Held  (colony),  slati  (to  send',  ■'-^'l^rn 
(nightingale),  scarcely  merit  mention.  There  is  iiiucn 
more  reason  in  another  objection  that  Slavonic  philol* 
ogpsts  have  made  to  the  derivation  of  the  word  Sla» 
from  «2ow>  (word).  The  ending  en  or  on  of  the  form 
Slot^fnin  indicates  derivation  from  a  topografAieal 
designation.  Dobrowsky  perceived  this  difficulty  and 
therefore  invented  the  tofxigraphical  n.anie  Slni'y, 
which  to  be  derive*!  from  slovo.  With  some  r<>s- 
ervation  Suf.iflk  also  gave  a  geographical  interpreta- 
tion. He  did  not,  however,  accept  the  purelv  imag- 
inary locality  Slwy  but  connected  the  word  Blovfnm 
with  the  Lithuaaian  Saltm,  Lettish  Sola,  from  which 
ia  derived  the  WBA  JMawa,  signifying  island,  a  dry 
spot  in  a  swampy  region.  Acconiing  to  this  inter- 
pretation the  word  Slavs  would  mean  the  inhabit aata 
of  an  island,  or  inhabitants  of  a  marshy  region.  The 
German  scholar  Grimm  maintained  the  identity'  of  the 
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(freedom).  The  most  probable  explanation  ia 
thtt  deriving  the  name  from  slovo  (wonl) ;  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Slavonic  name  for  the  Germans  Nemci 
(the  dumb).  The  Slavs  called  themselves  Slovani, 
that  is,  "  the  speaking  ones  those  who  know  words, 
while  they  called  their  neighbours  the  Germans,  "the 
dumb",  that  is,  those  who  do  not  know  words. 

During  the  long  period  of  war  between  the  CJcrmans 
and  Slavs,  which  lasted  until  the  tenth  century,  the 


only  a  single  tribe.  Ptolemy  called  the  Slave  as  a 
whole  the  Venedai  and  says  they  are  "the  great- 
est nation"  {furtlcrov  te^ot).  The  Byzantines  of  the 
sixth  century  thought  only  of  the  southern  Slavs  and 
incidentally  also  of  the  Russians,  who  lived  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  With  them  the  ex- 
pression Slavs  meant  only  the  southern  Slavs;  they 
called  the  Russians  w/o",  and  distinguished  sharjily 
between  the  two  grouiw  of  tribes.    In  one  place  (Get., 
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Slavom'c  territories  in  the  north  and  south-east  fur- 
nished the  Germans  lar^e  numbers  of  slaves.  The 
Venetian  and  other  Italian  cities  on  the  coast  took 
numerous  Slavonic  c{U)tive«  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  .Adriatic  whom  they  resold  to  other  places.  The 
Sla\'>g  frequently  shared  in  the  seizure  and  export  of 
their  countrymen  as  slaves.  The  Naretani,  a  pirati- 
cal Slavonic  tribe  living  in  the  present  district  of 
Southern  Dalinatia.  were  especially  notorious  for  their 
slave-trade.  Russian  princes  exported  large  numbers 
of  slavm  from  their  country.  The  result  is  that  the 
name  lilav  has  given  the  word  slave  to  the  peoples  of 
Wwt^m  Europe. 

The  question  still  remains  to  be  answered  whether 
the  i-xprrssinn  Slavt  indicated  originally  all  Slavonic 
tribes  or  only  one  or  a  few  of  them.  The  reference 
to  them  in  Ptolemy  shows  that  the  word  then  meant 


34,  35)  Jordanis  divides  all  Slavs  into  three  groups: 
Veneti,  Slavs,  and  Anlae;  this  would  oorreaixind  to  the 
present  division  of  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
Slavs.  However,  this  mention  appears  to  be  an  ar- 
bitrary combination.  In  another  passage  he  desig- 
nates the  eastern  Slavs  by  the  name  Veneti.  Prob- 
ably he  had  found  the  expression  Veneti  in  old  writers 
and  had  learned  personally  the  names  Slavs  and  Anta; 
in  this  way  arose  hia  triple  division.  All  the  seventh- 
century  authorities  call  all  Slavonic  tribes,  both 
southern  Slavs  an<l  western  Slavs,  that  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Prince  Samo,  simply  Slavs;  Samo  is 
called  the  "ruler  of  the  Slavs",  but  his  iMXjples  arc 
called  "the  Slavs  named  Vindi"  {Sclavi  cognomento 
Winadi).  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the 
Czechs  and  Slavs  of  the  Elbe  were  generally  called 
Slavs,  but  also  at  times  Wends,  by  the  German  and 
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Roman  chroniclers.  In  the  same  wsiv  all  authorities 
of  the  era  of  the  Apostles  to  the  ^avs,  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  give  the  name  Slav  without  any  distinc- 
tion both  to  the  southern  Sl&vB,  to  whicn  branch 
both  mifisionaries  belonged,  and  to  the  western  Sla\'8, 
among  whom  ihey  laboured.  As  regards  the  eastern 
Slavs  or  Russians,  leaving  out  the  mention  of  Ptolemy 
already  referred  to,  Jordaniii  says  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  era  of  the  migrations  the  Goths  had  car- 
ried on  war  with  the  "nation  of  Slavs":  this  nation 
must  have  lived  in  what  is  now  Southern  Russia.  The 
earliest  Rustsian  chronicle,  erroneously  ascribed  to  the 
monk  Nestor,  always  calls  the  Slavs  as  a  whole 
"Slavs".  When  it  ocgins  to  narrate  the  history  of 
Russia  it  speaks  indeed  of  the  Russians  to  whom  it 
never  applies  the  designation  Slav,  but  it  also  often 
tells  of  the  Slavs  of  Northern  Russia,  the  Slavs  of 
Novgorod.  Those  tribes  that  were  already  thor- 
oughly incorporated  in  the  Russian  kingdom  are 
simply  called  Russian  tribes,  while  the  Slavs  in  Nor- 
thern Russia,  who  maintained  a  certain  independence, 
were  designatcil  by  the  general  expression  Slavs.  Con- 
sequently, the  opinion  advocutetl  by  MikloSid,  namely, 
that  the  name  Slav  was  originally  applied  only  to  one 
Slavonic  tribe,  is  unfounde<l,  though  it  has  been  sup- 
portc<l  by  other  scholars  like  Krck,  Potkdnski,  Cser- 
mak,  and  Pastemck. 

From  at  lea.st  the  sixth  century  the  expression  Slav 
was,  therefore,  the  general  designation  of  all  Slavonic 
tribes.    Wherever  a  Slavonic  tribe  rose  to  greater 

fDlitical  importance  and  foundefl  an  independent 
ingdom  of  its  own,  the  name  of  the  tribe  came  to  the 
front  and  pushed  tiside  the  general  designation  Slav. 
Where,  however,  the  Slavs  attained  no  political  power 
but  fell  under  the  sway  of  foreign  rulers  they  remained 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Slavs.  Among  the 
successful  tribes  who  brought  an  entire  district  under 
their  sway  and  gave  it  their  name  were  the  Russians, 
Poles,  Czechs,  Croats,  and  the  Turanian  tribe  of  the 
Bulgars.  The  old  general  name  has  been  retained  to 
the  present  time  by  the  Slovenes  of  S^mthern  Austria 
on  tne  Adriatic  coast,  the  Slovaks  of  Northern  Hun- 
gary, the  province  Slavonia  between  Croatia  and 
Hunp;ar>'  and  it.s  inhabitants  the  Slavonians,  and  the 
Slovmci  of  Prussia  on  the  North  Sea.  Up  to  recent 
times  the  name  was  ciurtoman*'  among  the  mhabitants 
of  the  most  southern  point  of  Dalmatia,  which  was 
formerly  the  celebrate*)  Uenublic  of  Dubrovnik  (Ra- 

f;usa).  Until  lat«  in  the  N(i<ldle  Ages  it  was  retained 
»}'  the  Slavs  of  Novgorod  in  Northern  Russia  and  by 
the  Slavs  in  Macedonia  and  .-Vlbania.  These  peoples, 
however,  have  also  retained  their  8i)ecific  national  ana 
tribal  names. 

B.  Wenda. — A  much  older  designation  in  the  his- 
torical authorities  than  Slav  is  the  name  Wend.  It  is 
under  this  designation  that  the  Slavs  first  appear  in 
historj'.  The  first  certain  references  to  the  present 
Slavs  date  from  the  first  and  second  centuries.  They 
were  made  by  the  Roman  writers  PUny  and  Tacitus 
and  the  Alexandrian  already  mentioned  Itolcmy. 
Pliny  (d.  a.d.  79)  says  (Nat.  hist.,  IV,  97)  that  among 
the  peoples  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula  be- 
sides the  Sartnatians  and  others  are  also  the  Wends 
(Venedi).  Tacitus  (G.,  40)  says  the  same.  He  de- 
scribes the  Wends  somewhat  more  in  detail  but  can- 
not make  up  his  mind  whether  he  ought  to  include 
them  among  the  Germans  or  the  Sarmatians;  still 
they  seem  to  him  to  bo  more  closely  connected  with 
the  first  named  than  with  the  latter.  Ptolemy  (d. 
about  178)  in  his  Ttwypcu^uHi  (III,  5,  7)  calls  the  Vcnodi 
the  greatest  nation  living  on  the  Wendic  Gulf.  How- 
ever, he  says  later  (III,  5,  8)  that  they  live  on  the 
Vurtula;  he  also  speaks  of  the  Venedic  mountains  (III, 
.V^6).  In  the  centuries  immediately  sucot-e^ling  the 
Wends  are  mentioned  very  rarely.  The  migrations 
tbat  had  now  begun  liad  brought  other  peoples  into 
the  foreground  until  the  Venedi  again  appear  in  the 


sixth  century  under  the  name  of  Slavs.  The  nani6 
Wend,  however,  was  never  completely  forgotten. 
The  German  chroniclers  used  both  names  constantly 
without  distinction,  the  former  almost  oftencr  than 
the  latter.  Even  now  the  Sorbs  of  Lusatia  are  called 
by  the  Germans  Wends,  while  the  Slovenes  are  fre- 
auently  called  Winds  and  their  langiiage  is  called 
Win  dish. 

Those  who  maintain  the  theory  that  theoriginal  home 
of  the  Slavs  was  in  the  countries  along  the  Danube 
have  tried  to  refute  the  opinion  that  these  references 
relate  to  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Slavs,  but  their 
arguments  are  inconclusive.  Besides  these  definite 
notices  thero  are  several  others  that  are  neither  clear 
nor  certain.  The  Wends  or  Slavs  have  had  con- 
nected with  them  as  old  tribal  confederates  of  the 
present  Slavs  the  Budinoi  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
and  also  the  Island  of  Banoma  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(IV,  94),  further  the  Vcnetse,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  present  Province  of  Venice,  as  well  as  the 
Homeric  Venetoi,  Cajsar's  Veneti  in  Gaul  and  Ajigha, 
etc.  In  all  probability,  the  Adriatic  Veneti  were  an 
lUjTian  tribe  related  to  the  present  Albiuiians,  but 
notliing  is  known  of  them.  W  ith  more  reason  can  the 
old  story  that  the  Greeks  obtained  amber  from  the 
River  Lridanos  in  the  countrj'  of  the  Enetoi  be  ap- 
pUed  to  the  Wends  or  Slavs;  from  which  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  Slavs  were  already  Uving  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Christ. 

Most  probably  the  name  Wend  was  of  foreign  origin 
and  the  race  was  known  by  this  name  only  among  the 
foreign  trilxw,  while  they  call)*<l  thpm.selvc9  Slavs.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Slavs  were  originally  named  Wends 
by  the  early  Gauls,  becaaw  t  he  root  Wend,  or  Wind,  is 
found  especially  in  the  districts  once  occupied  by  the 
Gauls.  The  word  was  apparently  a  designation  that 
was  first  ap|>lied  to  various  Gallic  or  Celtic  tribesj  and 
then  given  by  the  Celts  to  the  Wendic  tribes  hving 
north  of  them.  The  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is  al.no  to  be  sought  fn)m  this  point  of  view. 
The  endeavour  was  ma«Je  at  one  time  to  derive  the 
word  from  the  Teutonic  dialects,  as  Danish  wand, 
Old  Norwegian  vain,  I^tin  undo,  meaning  water. 
Thus  Wen<t  would  signify  watermen,  people  livins 
about  the  water,  peojile  living  by  the  soa,  as  propo.sea 
by  Jordan,  Adelung,  and  others.  A  derivation  from 
the  German  wcnden  (to  turn)  has  al.so  been  suggeMed, 
thus  the  Wends  are  the  people  wandering  about;  or 
from  the  Gothic  tnnja,  related  to  the  German  weiden, 

f)asture,  hence  Wends,  tho.^c  who  pasture,  the  shep- 
lerds;  finally  the  word  has  hoen  traced  to  the  old  root 
ven,  belongmg  together.  Wends  would,  therefore, 
mean  the  allied.  Pogodin  traced  the  name  from  the 
Celtic,  taking  it  from  the  early  Celtic  root  vindos, 
white,  by  which  expression  the  dark  C<>lta  designattHl 
the  Ught  Slavs.  Naturally  an  exjilanation  of  the 
term  was  also  sought  in  the  Slavonic  language;  thus, 
Kollar  derived  it  from  the  Old  Slavonic  word  Un, 
Sassinek  from  Slo-t>an,  Pen*'olf  from  the  Old  Slavonic 
root  vfd,  still  retained  in  the  O.  Slav,  comparative 
restij  meaning  large  and  brouf^nt  it  into  connexion 
with  the  Russian  Anti  and  VjaliH;  Hilferding  even 
derived  it  from  the  olil  Miust  Indian  designation  of  the 
Ar>'ans  Vanila,  and  Safsifik  conne<;ted  the  wonl  with 
the  East  Indians,  a  confusion  that  is  also  to  be  found 
in  the  early  writers. 

II.  Original  Home  and  Migrations. — There  are 
two  theories  in  regard  to  the  original  home  of  the 
Slavs,  and  these  theories  are  in  sharp  opposition  to 
each  other.  One  considers  the  region  of  tne  Danube 
as  the  original  home  of  the  Slavs,  whence  they  spro.id 
north-east  over  the  Carpathians  as  far  as  the  \'olga 
River,  Lake  Ilmen,  and  the  Cjkspian  S«>a.  The  other 
theory  regards  the  distrirts  between  the  Vi.«?tula  and 
the  Dneiper  as  their  original  home,  whence  they 
spread  south-west  over  the  Carpathians  to  the  Baf- 
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k&ns  and  into  the  Alps,  and  towards  the  west  across 
the  Oder  and  the  Klb.-. 

The  ancient  Kieff  chronicle,  erroneously  ascril)ed 
to  the  monk  Nestor,  is  the  earliest  authority  Quoted 
for  the  theory  that  the  original  home  of  the  Slave  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  region  of  the  Danube.  Bene  in 
detafl  kxdeted  fflt  thelM  tiiae  tlow  the  Blaveipraid 


not  commit  himself  to  this  view.  The  BOOtbem  Slavs 
have  held  this  theory  from  the  earliest  pcriofi  up  to 
the  pro«»nt  tinir  with  the  evident  intention  to  hiure 
on  it  their  claiin.s  to  the  Churrh  Slav(»nic  in  the  Lit- 
urgy.   At  an  early  period,  in  the  letter  of  Pope  John  X 


(gi4-29)  to  the  Croatian  Ban  TomiabV) 
^hliunian  rukr  Miheeli  there  is  a  ntf< 


tiM 

to  the 


mi 


tax  im»33.  iTidDdb.,  AtlMb.  am.  Ftf.-0n'v- 
P>iiiiAs  HMlfli  iJCi  ismtiti  am 
m*M:  i  SI 


9»  aaAu  eOiHjaitauwi  «  airean 

BfllsT  ij."  ftaeiSailkr^  .  i:nt.  tlliifl 

f  iJliilu,iiuirt)aiUTs;iin  n3  IbSSi  mnn  Wxsrifi: 

asiB3  mrt  imsaoaisil  luaau.  osb.  8 
r* 


ait.  fm, 

fcia(Dita,i  (TamHwi  ami  nrjiacraifi- 
ka :  a  ami  fisiriii  taifiumisiui  odx,  ifiiflH 
dliadhBa. 

w.  1^.  -iiK-:!)-  efiftihbaBAiiia  obAbi 

rara  a 

Pai 


irfta. 

F&Bon,  anMnaiT  sos  %Ka,  mAit  |d« 
8003001  toifitari  tnnnman  tawi- 
Bars :  a  SKailliih  Sftidtia  3nn  w3(nifciini3iRn 
i?»(n>l  BBBUtonsiflll.  %iLrb3inT  prfiujgmi. 
3  ^3(1  liBiBa  r*Mi,  asua  iDiBiflma 
radba  ubmdt:  BtaeAon  ra,  maiftaMT  an 

MafcrfMiaafati  lauavi  aiawiiSlw^ 
wMHbaAnan  mtTAa  so  piaeiflnub.  fta> 

PimidliBffii  83.  .a'.ii^tiiliT.n-h. 
^T^SdliiBaoioiii  esobB  ,  'AnTbii ,  miiflia- 
Mb  rsa«n  rtoaaii^  a  »eoDAoBA3rB3aN 


/ini  ara  aoum^ :   Pi.iiemisrtiKui3  ti 
jJL   HaBaa  [DifiLsasg  8ti(3uji^n)W3  b, 
H  vfli**»(Jtin)W3:  Awn  Li.aHi.Tia2i:iti 
auw  paaflDaoaa  ifliarB  BonaiD  pa  oai-* 

■iMmi  mf  i  uaa:  9au  &tos  i 
flisiar  eitouau  amnr*  a  milanu,  a 

ODifi  leili  ani  rDCttiToni  3!niipa.  [ITl&mriAa 
citftn  raHon*  abimifii  ri  3ut»si'i1i  piftiitroi. 
9ina  Bca  IHmw  bibsooiIi,  BiltniaBa^i  okA 
n  UHsOaaiiwT. 

Fa.     ea  ai 


latnmn,  ewcapMaiat  aa, 
pi«i*fc*fliaOawi ,  BtAulpaan 
Ba.  IbaBpaobaiin. 

CamiiRiKffli  B3.  AadbsaDBA. 

ESiftin,  iii!i)3  Qii(niAwtiii».i]  oiiRii  Boaaaa 
oaiBik  1001  rtBaaadka  aiBBMuM 
aai :  iiilii  aas 


paanari  ttara  affainMit  aet, 
•bA  llnpieama  ooadlnea  aorn  Ma*i« 

jtltij  aonr  aL'bBKflifaii  aii.3Jhira  efsami 

HiHiiuifiQUBBDH,  rsia'tiiTbifi  pa  Jl,  a  I- I P  a  !•>- 

ea  eadha  uMnlimuau:  Kadba,  adfea 


a  ^Vittfoaa  ooAsra  piamiiaeriA- 
haaAi  es:  i^iAs,  amtdbs  dttsrib  madlia 
atnbsdtiikainii  b3,  u  obiadtTefili  aoT  fafci- 
cui»3  aaaauarA,  obmii  eAiliuailba- 
luiiRiarasAiii  r*abAuls«Di  ea,  adlia  a  aura 


puMattaraa,  oa- 


Glaooutio  MiaML  or  thb 
fran  Um  MiM  pro  Spooso 


Ritb 

Um^t^uaI^  Tract, 


from  the  lower  Danube  to  all  the  countries  occupied 
later  by  them.  The  Norioana  and  lUynana  are  de- 
elared  to  be  Bbtva,  and  AndronAKM  and  the  Apoetle 

Puu!  are  called  .Xpostles  to  the  Slavs  l)eeau.se  they 
labitureti  in  lUyria  and  Fiinti'nuji.  This  vifw  \v!vs 
maintaincxl  by  the  later  ehmniclers  and  liiMnriral 
writers  of  all  Slavonic  peoplee,  as  the  Pole  Kwllubek, 
"Chronikapol."  (1206)^Bo|^wal  (d.  1253),  Dlugos, 
Mate]  Miecbowa,  Deeiu*,  and  others.  Among  the 
C^hs  this  theory  waa  anpported  by  Kocmaa  (d. 
1125),  Dalimir  (d.  1324),  Johann  Mariintola  (1355- 
1382\  Pribik  Pulkava  (1374>.  and  V.  Hajek  (1541). 
The  r{i!'-si;iiis  iil.so  d('V('I(»p<><|  tlicir  flM'oric.s  from  the 
atatemcnts  of  their  first  chronicler,  while  the  Greek 
HarimdihM  of  the  fifleaoth  MDlay  did 


prevalent  tradition  that  St.  Jeraine  invented  the 
Shkvonio  alphabet.  Thia  tradition  maintained  ttaelf 
through  tm  aueceedfag  renturies,  finding  aapportera 

even  outside  these  countries,  and  was  current  at  Rome 
it.self.  0)ii!<equeiitly  if  we  were  to  follow  strictly  the 
written  historical  authoritie.'j,  of  whicli  i  imnihcr  are 
very  tnistworthy,  we  would  !><>  obliged  to  t>ui)|>ort  the 
theory  that  the  orinintil  home  of  tlie  Slavs  is  in  the 
ooun tries  along  the  Danube  and  on  the  Adriatic  coaat. 

However,  the  contrary  is  theeaae;  the  original  home 
of  the  Slavs  and  the  region  from  which  their  migra- 
tions began  is  to  be  sought  in  the  ba.sin  of  the  Dnieper 
and  in  the  region  extending  to  the  Carpatliiaii"  nnd 
the  Viatuia..  iLia  easy  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 

believed  iqainion.  At  the 
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t)eginning  or  the  Old  Sbvonic  literature  in  the  ancient  do  not  correspond  to  facts  are  often  adopted  in  his- 

KinKdom  of  the  Bukars  ttie  Byzantine  ehroniolee  of  torieal  writings.   Amon^  the  Slavonic  historians  and 

H amar I olos  and  Malala,  which  were  besides  of  very  philologists  supporting  this  theor>'  arc:  Kopitar, 

little  value,  were  translated  into  Slavonic.    Thc«e  August  Schlotzer,  SufsJlk,  N.  Arcybiifetf,  Fr.  Ha^ki, 

chronicles  give  an  account  of  the  migrutions  of  the  Bi»  lo\v,Hki,  M.  Drinov,  L.  Stur,  Ivan  P.  Filcvid,  Dm. 

oatiooB  from  the  ngfam  of  Senaar  after  the  Deluse.  SamokvasoT,  M.  Leopardov,  N.  Zakoaki,  and  J.  Pio. 

ADOofdini  to  tUa  aooount  the  BnroiMMa  am  the  We  hav*  here  an  inntestiBS  pnof  that  a  tn/Mtioa 

VAMU  CSOA:  Nf  KO  nOAMONHUIfl  ndOTH'H  Rpo- 

IN,  NOTfH  CTfimtoM  Er^  Tu  ofco  &ako 
tNAiliio  KoirwiKAO  ctoM  noTfirfc:  n^iiimo- 

qiH^'k  Cnd^K^H,  nbTlllI6(TRbwiill1/tl'K  Cni^TflUf- 

tTf!6H,  HfA8r6foi|i!A  mi^'LiH,  ftpmib  A^ui'k  li 

T'LuVk.  till  It  ■mill 

'EMfOA^rfiO,  H  l|JMpOTMII,H  UdOliROrfiefif- 

Mi%  eAimo^AiMTW  GiM  Tioinv,  cv  nimoki 

H  IKHKOTKOpAIIIHm'k  TKOHm'k    vlp^l"*  Hktirfc 
H  npHCHW,  H  &0  ftiftH  K'kKul&'k,      ami  «U4».. 


^  «  i»Mr*rt»  m|mU  n  cMm  T/Imm,  nfmrnhm 


BoilflfN  Fan  Imt  X^Tf  Eim  n A  cf  4- 
rW  ?KH4H(|l^  TKOf  rui,  H  W  npT0d<1  CddKU 
l^pTfilA  TROfrui,  H  nplHAH  KO  «?Kf  OtTHTH  H<l'ck, 

IUKf  ropi  CO  Oiif4M\  ciAAH,  H  lA'ti  iMm'k  tif- 
IHAtMIW  cnpicuMAA;  n  cooaoeh  asptk^ikhoio 

TlOflO  p^KOlO  npfflOA4TH  HMTIk  llfflHfTOI  TfilO 

Tioi*  HiicmbieRf^  n  immn  iHLn\  diOAMiv 

Etri,  <im4ocTHtik  cl^AH  ^tyr£  rp{ufNMfl& 

Ctrii.uc  MiMAt.  or  Gmbx  Rmc 
A  jMse  iniiin  the  Litursy  ot  8t.  j|^jy|^^^|y^^g|^^^^|j]^|[*^''*'e  ^  Praycn  of  Adontiao 

mndants  of  Japhet,  who  journeyed  from  Senaar  by  decplv  rooted  and  extending  over  many  otnturics  and 

mj  of  Aaia  Minor  to  the  Balkans;  there  they  divided  found  in  nearly  all  of  the  early  native  historical  au- 

iato  various  natiomi  and  spread  in  various  directions,  tboritiei  does  not  acree  witix  historical  fact. 

"  the  Slavonic  reader  ot  these  chronicles      At  present  most  sehtdars  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 


would  Iielievethat  the  starting  point  of  the  migrations  original  home  of  the  Slavs  in  South-eastern  Europe  • 

of  the  Slavs  also  was  the  Balkans  and  the  region  of  must  lie  sought  botwern  the  Vistula  and  the  Dneiper. 

the  lower  Danube.    B«^'atipc  the  historical  authorities  The  re-a-sKHs  for  tliis  belief  arc:  the  testimony  of  tlie 

idace  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Illyrians  in  tlii.s  region,  oldest  af-counts  of  flie  Slavs,  given  ;ts  alr< miy  iin  n- 

It  was  necessary  to  make  this  tribe  also  Slavonic.   In  tioned  by  Pliny,  Tacitus,  and  Ptolemy:  furtlier  the 

the  later  battles  of  the  Slavs  for  the  maintemoea  of  close  relationship  between  the  Slavs  and  the  Lettish 


theff  language  in  the  Uttnnr  this  amaioa  waa  venr  tribes  pointinc  to  the  feet  that  originally  the  Slave 

ootivenient.  as  appeal  eoold  De  made  Tor  the  Oavonio  Bved  enoe  to  the  Lette  and  Litbnaniana;  then  variooa 

chums  to  the  authoritv  of  St.  Jerome  and  even  of  St.  indications  proving  that  'he  S!  ivh  miist  have  been 

Auil.   Opinions  whion  are  widely  current  yet  which  originally  neighbours  of  the  1  mmbh  and  Turania* 
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tribes.  Historical  investigation  has  shown  that  the 
Thraco-lllyrian  tribo,s  are  iiol  thr  forefathers  of  the 
Slaw-i.  but  form  an  indopcndmt  family  gmuij  Ix'twcen 
the  Greeks  and  the  Latins.  There  is  no  certain  proof 
in  the  Balkan  tsRHoty  &nd  in  the  region  ak>ng  the 
Danube  of  the  pwacnco  of  the  Slavs  toere  before  the 
first  century.  On  the  other  hand  in  the  region  of 
the  Dneiper  excavations  and  archseological  finob  show 
traces  only  of  the  Slavs.  In  addition  the  direction  of 
the  general  march  in  the  migrations  of  the  nation.^  \va.s 
always  from  the  north-east  towards  the  g<)Uth-we.st, 
but  never  in  the  oppoaite  direction.  Those  w  ho  main- 
tain the  theory  that  the  Slavs  came  from  the  region  of 
the  Danube  sou^t  to  strengthen  their  views  hy 
tiie  nam  WW  of  varxMis  places  to  oe  found  in  these  di»- 
triots  that  indiBatefflavooio  origin.  Theetymokeyof 
th<>se  namej",  however,  is  not  entirely  certain;  there 
arc  othfr  names  that  appear  only  in  the  later  author- 
ities of  the  first  centuries  after  Christ.  Some  again 
prove  nothing,  a.s  they  could  have  arisen  without  the 
oeeupation  of  thi  se  districts  by  the  Slava. 

It  can  therefore  be  said  almost  positively  that  the 
original  home  of  the  Slavs  was  in  the  territory  along 
the  Dnieper,  and  farther  to  the  north-west  as  far  as 
the  Vistula.  From  these  regions  they  spread  to  the 
west  and  t«)uth-we8t.  This  much  only  can  be  con- 
re^lcd  to  the  other  view,  that  the  miRrntion  probably 
took  [)laOf  much  ejirher  than  is  generally  t-upi^sedl. 
I'robal)ly  it  took  place  slowly  and  by  degrees.  One 
tribe  would  push  another  ahaid  of  it  like  a  wave,  and 
thery  ail  raraad  out  in  the  wide  territoty  Crom  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Adriatie  and  iGgean  Seas.  Hereand 
there  some  disorder  was  caused  in  1  he  Slavonic  migra- 
tion by  the  incursions  of  Asiatic  ntx)pie8,  a.t  Scythians, 
Sarrnatiaijs,  Avars,  Bulgars,  ana  Ma^jyars,  jus  wdl  a.>< 
by  the  (ierman  migration  from  nortli-we.st  to  south- 
cast.  Theso  incursions  sep.orated  kindred  tribes  from 
one  another  or  introduced  foreign  elements  among 
thsm.  IUemi  altOfether,  however,  the  natural  ar- 
rangement was  Bot  mwa  disturbed,  kindred  tribes 
journeyed  together  and  settled  near  one  another  hi 
the  new  land,  .so  that  even  to-day  the  entire  Slavonic 
r.ice  present.*!  a  regular  surces.Hioii  of  tribe,«.  Ah  early 
a.s  the  first  ci'iitury  of  our  era  indi\idual  .Sl;i\oiiic 
tribes  might  have  crossed  the  buuudarie»  of  the  orig- 
inal home  and  have  settled  at  times  among  st  rangers 
at  a  oonsiderable  distance  from  the  native  country. 
At  times  again  these  outposts  would  be  driven  bade 
and  obliged  to  retire  to  the  main  body^  but  at  the 
first  opportunity  thev  would  advance  again.  Central 
Ennij»o  mu.st  have  been  largely  populated  by  Slavs 
as  early  as  the  era  of  the  Hunnisn  ruler  Attila,  or  of 
the  migration.^  of  the  German  tribes  of  the  Cloths, 
Lombards,  Gepidte,  HeriilL  Rugiaus  etc.  These  last- 
mentioned  peoples  and  trmes  formed  warlike  esstea 
and  milttary  organisations  which  became  conspiou- 
ooa  in  history  by  their  battles  and  therefore  nave 
left  more  traces  in  the  old  historical  writings.  The 
Slavs,  however,  formed  the  lower  strata  of  the  popula- 
tion of  n-ntral  Europe;  all  the  migrations  nf  the  other 
trilw-s  pa.-^sed  over  them,  and  when  the  times  grew 
more  p<  aeeful  the  Slavs  reappeared  on  the  surTace. 
It  is  only  m  this  way  that  the  appearance  of  the  Slavs 
in  grejit  numbers  m  these  countries  directly  after 
tba  ckMe  of  the  wujpmtiotts  can  be  pimlaiped  without 
there  being  any  rsoofd  In  history  of  insD  aad  wbmnea 
they  came  and  without  their  Otjgl^  ilMBB  being 
-  depojjulated. 

III.  Cl. \SSIFIC ATIiiV  or  THE  SLAVONIC  PEori.KS. — 

The  ciue»tioti  &s  to  the  dasaification  and  numbejr  of 
the  Slavonic  peoples  is  a  oompUcated  one.  Scien- 
tific investigation  does  not  support  the  common 
bdief,  and  in  addition  scholars  ao  not  agree  in  their 
opnions  on  this  question.  In  1822  the  father  of 
Slavonic  philologj',  Jowph  Dobrovsky,  recognized 
nine  Slavonic  people?  and  languages:  Russian,  11- 
lyiino  or  Serb,  Croat,  Slovene,  Korotanish,  Slovak, 


Bohemian,  Lu.'^atian  Sorb,  and  Polish.  In'  his 
"Slavonic  Ethnology "  (1K42)  Pavel  Safaffk  enumer- 
Aied  six  langua|a:es  with  thirte«'n  dialect.s:  Russian, 
Bolgahsh,  Illyrian,  Ix^hish,  Bohemian,  Lusatian. 
The  great  Russian  scholar  J.  SrSBnejevakij  held  that 
there  wen  eisht  Slavonic  lanntfes:  Great  Russian, 
Little  Russian,  Serbo-Croat,  Korotanish,  Polish,  Lu- 
satian,  Bohemian,  Slovak.  In  \H^5  A.  Schleicher 
enumerated  eight  Slavonic  languages:  Polish,  Lusa- 
tian, Bohemian,  Great  Russian,  Little  Kus.sian.  .Serb 
Bulgarian,  and  Slovene.  Fnuic  MikloSid  counted 
nine:  Slovene,  Bulgarian,  Serbo-Croat,  Great  Rus- 
sian, Little  Russian,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Upper  Lu* 
satian,  Lower  Lusatian.  In  1907  Dm.  Florindcij 
flnwQCiwted  nine;  Russian,  Bulgarian,  Serbo-Croat, 
Shmoe,  Boiieimhtti-Moravian,  Slovak,  Lusatian, 
Polish,  and  KaSube.  In  1898  V.  .higifi  held  that 
there  were  eight:  Polish,  Lusatian,  Bohemian,  Great 
Russian,  Little  RusMian,  Slovene,  S<'rbo-Croat,  Bul- 
garian. Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  greatest  represen- 
tatives of  Slavonic  linguistics  are  not  in  accord  upon 
the  question  of  the  number  of  Slavfmic  lannia^. 
The  case  is  the  same  from  the  purely  philologieal 
point  of  view.  Practically  the  matter  is  even  more 
complicated  because  otIiBr  factors,  iriuoh  often  play 
an  important  part,  hftveto  be  oonndsrsd,  as  rdigkNi, 

jKilitic.s  etc. 

At  the  i)resent  time  mme  eleven  to  fourteen  lan- 
guages, not  including  the  extinct  ones,  can  be  enu- 
merated whidi  Isj  claim  to  be  reckoned  as  distinct 
tongues.  The  cause  of  the  uncertainty  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  state  definitively  of  sevml  bmndiss  of 
the  Slavonic  family  whether  they  form  an  independent 
nation  or  only  the  dialect  and  subdivision  of  another 
Slavonic  nation,  an<i  iuriher  because  often  it  is  im- 
possible to  draw  the  line  In'tween  one  Slavonic  i>eople 
and  another.  The  Great  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemian.s, 
and  Bulgarians  are  universally  admitted  to  be  dis- 
tinctive Slavonic  peoples  with  distinctive  langusns. 

The  little  Ruarians  and  the  White  Rusaiana  are  tar- 
ing to  develop  into  separate  nationalities,  indeed  toe 

ffirmcr  have  now  to  be  recognized  a."*  a  distinct  people, 
at  least  this  is  true  of  the  Ruthenians  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Moravians  must  be  included  in  the 
Bohemian  nation,  because  they  hold  this  themselves 
and  no  philological,  political,  or  ethnographical  rea- 
aon  ooposes.  The  Slovaks  of  Moravia  also  consider 
that  tl^  are  of  Bohemian  nationality.  About  sixty 
years  ago  the  Slovaks  of  Hungary  began  to  develop 
as  a  separate  nation  with  a  separate  lit^ary  language 
and  must  now  be  rrpurdcd  as  a  di.stinct  pef)plo.  Tlie 
Lusatian  Sorbs  also  iire  generally  looked  upon  as  a 
separate  people  with  a  distinct  Langu.ige.  A  division 
of  this  little  nationality  into  Upper  and  Lower  Lusa- 
tians  has  been  made  on  account  of  linguistic,  reli- 
gious, and  poUtical  dififerences;  this  distinction  is  also 
evident  in  the  literary  language,  consequently  some 
scholars  regard  the  Lusatiana  as  two  different  peoples. 
The  remains  of  the  languages  of  the  former  Slavonic 
inhabit.ants  of  Pomerania,  the  Sloventzi,  or  KaSubes, 
are  generally  regarded  at  present  as  dialects  of  Polish, 
though  some  aistinguL^hed  Polish  scholars  main- 
tain the  independence  of  the  Kaiube  language.  The 
conditions  in  the  south  are  even  more  eamplieated. 
Without  doubt  the  Buigsriaas  ere  »  asperate  ii»> 
tionality,  but  it  is  difBeidt  to  dnnr  the  Bne  between 
the  Bul^rian  and  the  Servian  |WOplSB,  especially 
in  Macedonia.  Philologically  the  CSwats  and  Serbs 
must  br  regarded  as  one  nation;  politically,  however, 
and  ethnogrM)hically  thev*  are  distinct  peoples.  The 
population  of  Southern  Dalmatia,  the  Mohammedtm 
population  of  Bosnia,  and  probably  also  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  parts  of  Southern  Hungary,  and  of 
Croatia  cannot  easiW  be  assigned  to  a  definite  group. 
Again,  the  nationality  and  extent  of  the  Slovenes 
living  in  the  cAstem  Alps  and  on  the  Adriatic 
settled  without  further  investigation. 
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From  a  philological  point  of  view  the  following 
fundamental  principlps  must  bo  taken  for  miidancp. 
The  Sliivoiuo  world  in  its  entire  extent  presents 
phillll()^;ie;llly  a  homogeiicous  whole  witliout  sliiirply 
defined  transitions  or  gradations.  When  the  SUivh 
■eiUed  in  ihie  localities  at  present  occupied  by  tlicm 
tiMgr  were  a  mass  of  tribea  of  eloa^  allied  tongues 
tluit  changed  slightly  from  tribe  to  tribe.  liSter 
historical  development,  the  appearance  of  Slavonic 
kingdoms,  the  growth  of  literary  laniruam-s,  and  var- 
ious civilizing  influiiin-i  fr<nn  wirlnnit  ai<le<i 
in  bringing  abtnit  tli.-  result  that  sharper  distinetionH 
have  been  liiawn  in  certain  places,  and  that  distinct 
nationaliti(!:8  have  developed  in  different  localities. 
Where  these  factors didnotappearinauffieientnuinber 
the  boundaries  are  not  settled  even  now,  or  havabomi 
drawn  only  of  late.  The  Slavonic  peoples  can  be 
separated  into  the  following  groups  on  the  basis  of 
philological  differences:  (1)  The  eastern  or  Russian 
group;  in  tlie  south  this  group  approaches  the  Bul- 
garian; in  the  north-west  the  White  Russian  dialects 
show  an  affinity  to  Polish.  The  eastera  group  is 
■ubdivided  into  Great  Russian,  that  ia,  the  prevail- 
ing Roseian  nattonaIi]hr,  then  little  Rnanan,  and 
White  Russian.  (2)  The  north-western  group.  Thia 
ia  subflivided  into  the  Ijeohish  languages  and  into 
Slovak,  Bohemian,  and  Sorb  tongues.  The  first  h»iI>- 
division  includes  the  Poles,  Ka^subes,  and  Slovintzi, 
also  the  extinct  languiiges  of  tlie  Slavs  who  formerly 
extended  across  the  Oder  and  the  KIbo  throughout 
the  present  Northern  Germany.  The  second  sub- 
division inoludea  the  Bohwniana,  Sbvaks,  and  the 
Lua«tiaa  Bpffas.  TbefflavaintheBallcanaaiidinthe 
aoutiMm  districts  of  the  Austro-Himgarian  Monarchy 
are  divided  philologically  into  Bulgarians;  Stokauans, 
who  include  all  Serbs,  the  Slavonic  .Mohanunedans  of 
Bosnia,  and  also  a  large  part  of  the  p<rjpuIation  of 
Croatia;  the  Cakauans,  who  live  partly  in  Dalmatia, 
Istria,  and  on  the  coast  of  Croatia;  the  Kajkauans,  to 
whom  must  be  assigned  three  Croatian  oountriea  and 
all  Slovene  districts.  According  ^to  ^tlia  oommop 
opinion  that  is  based  upon  a  combinatioii  of  ptnlofcK 
gical,  political,  .uk!  d  fisrious  reasons  the  Slavs  are 
dividea  into  the  following  nations:  Russian,  Polish, 
Bohemian-Slonkk,  Sloveoea,  Serbflb  Graati,  Bul- 
garians. 

IV.  Pmesent  Conditio.n — A.  Russiam. — The  Rus- 
sians live  in  Russia  and  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Austria-Hungary.  They  form  a  comimct  boo;^  only 
in  the  south-western  part  of  the  Russian  Empire,  as 
in  the  north  and  east  they  arc  largely  mixed  with 
Finnish  atul  Tatar  poimlationa.  In  Austria  th(>  Lit t  !e 
Russians  inhabit  Eastern  Galicia  and  the  northern 
part  of  Bukowina;  in  Hungary  ihi'y  live  in  the  eastern 
part  on  the  slopoa  of  the  Carpathians.  Scattered 
colonics  of  Little  Russians  or  Rutheniana  are  atao  to 
be  found  in  Slavonia  and  Boaniaamaoc  the  aotMxm 
Slavs,  in  Bu^aria,  and  in  the  Dobradja.  In  Asia 
Western  Siberia  is  Russian,  C<*ntral  Siberia  has  num- 
erous Rus.sian  colonies,  while  Eastern  Siberia  is 
chiefly  occupiwl  by  native  tribes.  There  are  Rus- 
sians, however,  hving  in  the  region  of  the  Amur 
River,  and  on  the  PaciGc  as  well  as  on  the  Island  of 
Sariufclien.  Turkestan  and  the  Kirghiz  steppes  have 
native  popufattioM  with  Russian  colonics  in  the  cities. 
There  an  laqge  numbers  of  Ruasiaa  emigranti^ 
moetly  membefs  of  sects,  in  Canada  and  ebewnere  in 
.\meriea  Br.izil.  .Argentina,  and  the  Unitefl  States 
have  many  Little  Hux'^ian  immigrants.  There  are 
email  i{us-iian  colonies  in  .\sia  Minor  and  lately  the 
emigration  h.%s  also  extended  to  Africa.  According 
to  tnc  Russian  census  of  1897  there  were  in  the  Rus- 
sian P.mpirc  83,933,567  Russians,  that  is,  07  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  empire.  Allowing  for 
natural  increase,  at  the  present  (Ivll)  time  there  are 
about  89  millions.  In  1900  there  were  in  Austria 
9;aBJSn  ButhaniaiWi  in  Hiii«Biy  429,447.  Cod- 
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sequently  in  1900  the  total  number  of  Russians  oould 

Ix-  ri'ckoncfl  at  about  93  milUon  jKTSons.  This  doea 
not  include  the  Ru.s.sian  colonists  in  other  countries; 
moreover,  the  imtnliers  gi\'en  iiy  t  lie  official  statistics 
of  .\ustria-Uungar>'  may  Ix;  far  helow  reality.  Claasi- 
fie<l  by  religion  the  Russian  Slavs  are  divided  as 
follows:  in  Bussia  Orthodox  Greeks,  95.48  par 
cent;  Old  BeHeven,  2.69  per  oent;  Oatholios,  1.78 
per  cent;  Protestants,  .0.5  per  cent;  Jews,  .(W  per 
cent;  Mohammedans,  .01  per  cent;  in  ,\ustria- 
Hungary  Uniat  Greeks,  90,6  per  cent,  the  Ortlioilox 
rire«'ks,  S  per  cent.  In  the  Russian  Hnipu  e,  exeUuluig 
Finliiud  and  Poland,  77.01  per  cent  iu-e  illiterates;  in 
Poknd,  69.5  per  cent;  Finland  and  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces with  the  laijgs  Gennaa  mtiea  show  a  hi^ier 
gnade  of  liten^> 

The  Rittsians  are  divided  into  Great  RussianB. 
Little  Russirms  or  inhabitant!  Clf  the  Tlcraine.  and 
WHiitc  liuiSiiiaiib.  In  1900  the  relative  niunl)ens  of 
ili'M'  three  divisions  were  appro.ximatelv:  Gn-ut  Rus- 
hKins  59,000,000;  White  Russians,  6,2(30,00t);  Litilo 
Russians,  23,700,000.  In  addition  there  are  3..S(K),- 
000  Little  Russians  in  AustiiarHunaary,  and  500,000 
in  America.  The  Russian  oflicmu  statistics  are 
naturally  entirely  too  unfavourable  to  the  White 
Russians  and  the  Little  Russians;  private  computap- 
tions  of  Little  Russian  scholars  give  much  higher  re- 
sults. Hrusevskij  found  that  the  Little  Russians 
tiiken  altogether  numbered  34,(X)(),(X)0;  Karskij  i  ;il- 
culatcd  that  the  White  Russians  numbered  8,000,000. 
A  thousand  years  of  historical  development,  dtf erent 
influences  of  civilisation,  different  relidous  eonfes- 
sions,  and  probably  also  the  ori^nal  philologieal 
ferenliation  have  caused  the  I>ittle  Russians  In  d<»- 
velop  as  a  separate  nation,  and  to-tlay  this  fa<  (  must 
be  taken  as  a  fixed  fa<:tor.  Amonc  'he  While  Rus- 
sians the  differentiation  has  not  develoj)ed  to  so  ad- 
vanced a  stage,  but  the  tt'udencv  exists.  In  classify- 
ing the  Little  Rtis.sians  three  different  t^-^^escanbe 
again  distinguishu<l:  the  Ukrainian,  the  Podoliaa-QaB- 
eian,  aad  the  Podlachian.  fithnoon^hicallv  interest- 
ing are  the  little  Rtttsrian  or  Ruthenian  tribes  in  the 
Carpathians,  the  Lernci,  Boici,  and  Huzuli  (Gouznuli). 
The  White  Rus.si.ins  are  divided  into  two  groupti; 
ethnngraphically  the  eastern  poup  is  related  to  UM 
Great  Russians:  the  western  to  (he  Poles. 

B.  Poles. — The  Poles  represent  the  north-western 
branch  of  the  Slavonic  race.  From  the  very  earUest 
times  they  have  lived  in  theur  ancestral  regions  be- 
tween the  Carpathians,  th6  Oder,  and  the  North  Sea. 
\  thousand  years  ago  Bolcslaw  the  Brave  united  all 
the  .Slavonic  trilx's  living  in  these  t<'rritorie>i  into  a 
Polish  kingdom.  This  kingdom,  whirh  reui  lKM]  its 
highest  prosperity  at  the  ckis<'  of  the  Middle  .Vges, 
then  gradually  declined  and,  at  the  close  of  the  eigh- 
tosata  eenttU^,  was  divided  by  the  surrounding 
powsn— Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  In  Austria  the 
Poles  form  the  populatitm  of  Western  GaKda  and  are 
in  a  large  minority  throughout  Eastern  Galicj.T;  in 
Eiwlern  (Jalieiji  the  population  of  the  cities  particu- 
larly i^  jirejMiriili-rantly  Polish,  sis  is  also  a  li^r^;•' ji  irt 
of  the  population  of  a  section  of  .Xustrian  Silesia,  the 
district  of  Tt«chin.  The  Poles  are  largely  n-presented 
in  the  C-ounty  of  Zips  in  Hungary  and  less  largely  in 
other  Huiigarian  counties  which  border  on  Westcm 
Qalicia.  Then  is  a  small  Polish  populat  ion  in  Bu- 
howhia.  In  Pruaria  the  Poles  live  in  Upp<>r  Sih^sia, 
form  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  I*rov- 
ince  of  Pown,  and  also  iidiabit  the  districts  of 
Dantzic  and  .Marietnverder  in  West  lYussia,  and  the 
southern  partxS  of  Lxst  Pnissia.  In  Rtissia  the  Poles 
form  71.95  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the  nine 
ptrovinces  formed  from  the  Poliso  kingdom.  In  addi- 
tion they  live  in  the  neidtbouring  district  of  the 
Province  of  Grodno  and  form  a  rebtively  large  mi- 
nority in  Lithuania  and  in  the  provinces  of '  W^hito  and 
Little  Russia,  when  thegr  are  mainly  owners  of  1bi|b 
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and  raidenta  of  iMm.  Awording  to  tlw 

BUS  of  1900  the  Poles  in  Rtissia  numbered  about 
>>.  JtlO,0(X);  in  Auatria.  4.2.'iVt,  1  ")0;  in  C.frniany,  in- 
c  lu  iiuji:  the  Kiisubei)  and  Muziirians,  3,45<).2(K);  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  about  ').i,(i(XJ;  aud  in  Aiiu'rica  alx)ut 
1,600,000;  coDBequently  altogether,  17,064,350.  Cur- 
kMnki  ndumed  the  total  number  of  Polt«  to  be 
S1,111,S74;  Stranewiei  hdd  that  tbcy  numbered 
from  18  to  19,000,000.  As  raoards  religion  the  Poles 
of  Russia  are  almost  entirdhr  Catholic;  in  Austria  83.4 
per  cent  are  Catholics,  14.7  per  cent  are  Jewn,  and  1 .8 
per  cent  are  Protestants;  in  (ieniiuny  they  are  al.so 
almost  entirely  Catholic-*,  only  the  .M;u:uriiin.s  in  E;Lst 
Prussia  and  a  small  portion  of  the  Ka^ubes  are 
Ptotestaat. 

EthnograpUaalfar  the  Foliih  ii*tioa  is  divided  into 
groups:  ib»  Qreat  Boka  1h«  in  Poeen,  Sikeia, 

and  Pnissi  i;  the  Little  Poles  on  the  upper  Vistula  as 
far  as  tlu-  San  lliv»-r  and  in  the  region  of  the  Tatra 
mountain.'!;  the  Ma»)vian.s  <':ust  u{  the  \'isttila  and 
along  the  Nar\'a  and  the  bug.  The  Kiuiulxw  could 
be  called  a  fourth  group.  All  thew;  Krou]J8  can  be 
mibdiWded  again  into  a  large  niunber  of  branches,  but 
the  distinctions  are  not  80  striking  as  in  Rxissia  and 
histarical  traditimi  keens  all  than  psoplss  Samity 
united.  The  Kasubes  fire  on  the  Mt  bank  of  the 
Vistula  from  Dantzic  to  the  boundar>'  of  Ponii  rania 
and  to  the  wa.  According  to  povernment  utiiti^tifs 
in  r.MH)  there  were  in  ('iinnany  1(K).1'13  Kh-suIk-h 
The  verj-  exact  statiHticH  of  the  hcholar  Kamult  givt« 
174,831  Kasubcs  for  the  tcrritor>-  where  they  live  in 
km  bodiesi  and  200,000  for  a  total  indnding  those 
■BMtcrad  throiii^  Gennany,  to  ^diidi  should  be  added 
a  further  130,000  in  America.  According  to  the 
latest  investigation  the  Kasubes  are  wbal  ranains  of 
the  Slavs  01  P""****"**  ivho  SMb  oCbsrwisSy  kng 
extinct. 

C.  Lusalian  Sr/rh.t.- — The  Ltixatian  Sorbs  are  the 
■due  of  the  Slavs  of  the  Illbe  who  once  spread 

the  Oder  and  Elbe,  inhabiting  the  whole  of  the 
pnsent  Northem  Gennaoy.  Dinuu  oenluiieB  of 
eombat  wHh  tbs  Gkraaos  their  nmnbets  gradually 
decreased.  Thqr  SW  •  divided  into  three  main 
groupa:  the  ObotrHes  who  inhabited  the  jirewnt 
MecKlenburR,  Luneburg,  and  Holstein  wlu  n*  *-  ttu  y 
extended  into  the  Old  Mark;  the  Lutici  or  Veltie,  who 
lived  between  the  Oder  and  Elbe,  the  Baltic  and 
the  Varna;  the  Sorbs,  who  lived  on  the  middle  course 
of  the  Elbe  between  the  Rivers  Havd  and  Bober.  The 
Lotici  died  out  on  the  Island  of  Rttgen  at  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  middle  of  the 
aixteenth  century  there  were  ntill  large  numbers  of 
Slavs  in  LQneburg  and  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Old 
Mark,  while  their  nuinlx'rs  were  le?i*i  in  .Meckli  ntmiK 
and  in  Brandenburg.  However,  even  in  Lum  liutL; 
the  last  Slavs  disappeared  between  1750  00.  <  nAy 
tlio  LusBtiisa  Sorbs  who  lived  nearer  the  borders  <^ 
Bolwmis  have  been  aUe  to  maintain  themselves  in  de- 
clining numbers  until  the  present  time.  The  r«':mon 
ppobahly  is  that  for  some  time  their  tcrritorj'  belonged 
to  IJohcmiii.  At  pres<'ni  the  Liisatian  Sorbs  nunitwr 
abotit  150.000  pcr9on8  on  the  upi>er  counw;  of  the 
Spn-*-.  The^'  are  divide*!  into  two  groups,  which 
differ  so  decidedly  from  each  other  in  qpeecn  and  cus- 
toms that  soane  regard  them  as  two  peiqiles;  thev  also 
have  two  aepamte  literatures,  lluy  are  rapidty  be- 
coming Germanised,  especially  in  I^owsr  Luastia. 
The  I.uHstian  Sorbs  are  CatholieB  with  eneption  of 
15.(*KJ  in  Upper  Lusatia. 

D.  Hnhrmiam  and  .S7o."i.'/,-  'Iln-  Tiohemians  ami 
Slovaks  also  belong  to  the  north-western  branch  of  the 
Slavonic  peoples.  They  entered  the  region  now  con- 
otituting  ficmemia  from  the  north  and  then  q^eod 
tetiiar  mto  what  isnowMoavia  sad  Northern  nun- 

•i  and  into  the  present  Lower  Austria  as  far  oh  the 
htu    The  settlements  of  the  Slovaks  in  Hungar>' 
bavc  extended  tetowndi  the  aoolh,  ^>erba{ 
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as  far  as  Lsfce  Flatten,  where  they  eaaie  into  eontaot 

with  the  Slovenes  who  belonged  to  the  southern  Sla- 
vonic group.  I*rolKd)ly,  however,  they  did  not  for- 
merly extend  as  far  toward.^  tlie  t;u^t  as  now,  jind  the 
Slovaks  in  the  ejustern  jxirtion  of  Slovakia  ate  really 
Rutheniaus  who  were  Slovakanized  in  the  lateMkidle 
A^cs.  Directly  after  their  settlement  in  these  coun- 
tries the  Bohemians  feU  apart  into  a  great  number  of 
tribes.  One  tribe,  which  settled  in  the  central  part  of 
the  present  Bohemia,  bore  the  name  of  Czechs.  It 
gradually  brought  all  the  other  trilxs  under  its  con- 
trol nnd  gave  them  its  name,  so  that  sinet^  then  the  en- 
tire iK  ople  have  be<'n  calletl  Czechs.  Along  with  this 
name,  however,  the  nume  Bohemians  has  aGo  been  re- 
tained; it  eoHM-M  from  the  old  Celtic  people,  the  Boiif 
who  once  lived  in  these  regions.  Soon,  bowevO',  Ger- 
man colonies  sprang  up  among  the  BobeniaiMI  W 
Czechs.  The  colonists  settled  along  the  Danube  on 
the  southern  border  of  liohemia  and  alf^i  farther  on  In 
tlir  Pannoiiian  jjlain.  However,  t  hese  sett  Icnient.s  dis- 
aj)p<'ared  during  the  stonn  of  the  Magj  ar  incursion. 
The  Bohemians  did  not  suffer  from  it  as  they  did  from 
the  later  immigrations  of  German  colonists  who  were 
brou^t  into  the  countr>'  by  the  Ik>hemian  rulers  of 
the  native  FremsyUdian  ifynoBiy.  These  colonists 
fived  through  the  mountains  which  encircle  Bohemia 
and  large  numbers  of  them  settled  ako  in  the  interior 
of  the  eouatn'.  From  the  thirteenth  century  the  lan- 
gnagcK  of  Bdwaaia  and  Mosmvi*  beeame  diatlnet 

toiigues. 

Ttie  Bohemian.^  have  emigrated  to  various  countries 
outside  of  Bohemi^Moravui.  In  Amoioa  than  an 
about  800,000  Bohemians;  there  are  large  BoheflBiaa 

colonies  in  Russia  in  the  province  of  Volhynia,  also 
in  the  Crimea,  in  Poland,  and  in  what  is  called  New 
Russia,  altogether  numbering  60,385.  In  Bulgaria 
there  are  Boheniiati  roioniew  in  Wojewodovo  and  near 
Plevna;  there  is  :ils<i  :i  Hoiiemian  colony  in  New  Zea- 
land. Nearly  4U(),(X)()  Bohemians  live  at  Vienna,  and 
there  are  large  numbers  of  Bohemians  in  the  cities  of 
Lini^  Pesth,  BerUn,  Dresden,  Leipaufe  Tciest;  there 
are  smaller,  well-organised  Bobemitm  eohnues  in 

nearly  all  Austrian  citie;<,  besides  large  Bdheinian  col- 
onies in  Hungary  and  Slavonia.  In  tiie  last-men- 
tioned country  tliere  art;  31.5S1  Bohemians.  These 
settlements  are  modem.  The  Slovaks  occupy  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Moravia  and  the  north-eastern 
mut  of  Hungary  from  the  Carpathians  almost  to  the 
Danidie.  But  there  are  scattered  settlements  of  Slo- 
vaks far  into  the  Hungarian  plain  and  even  in  South- 
em  Hungary,  besides  colonies  of  Slovaks  in  Slavonia. 
On  aecount  of  the  barrenn<*s  of  the  soil  of  their  native 
land  uiiuij'  Slovaks  emigrate  to  America.  According 
to  tlie  Austrian  census  of  19<M)  tln  re  were  5,055,297 
Bohemians  in  Austria.  The  number  may  ix-  de- 
eidi'dly  higher.  In  Gemiany  there  were  115,000 
Bohemians;  in  Hungaiy  2»019,M1  Slovaks  and  50,000 
Belwrnians;  m  America  there  are  at  least  800,000  Bo- 
honiaiia;  in  Russia  5.',rK)0;  m  the  rest  of  Europe 
20,000.  Coiwefiuently  i  ikmt;  Bohemians  and 
Slovaks  together  there  are  jnoljalily  ()\<  r  9.I)<X),(K)0. 
If,  as  is  justifiable,  the  figureji  for  .\merii  a,  \  ienna, 
Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Ilungarj'  are  considered  entirely 
too  low,  a  maximum  of  about  10,000,000  may  be  ac- 
cepted. As  to  religbn  06.6  per  cent  of  the  Bohfr> 
mians  are  Catholics,  and  2.4  per  cent  are  ProteBtaiili: 
70.2  per  cent  of  the  Slovaks  are  Catholics,  5.3  peresni 
are  Iiniat  OrcH-ks,  and  23  per  cent  are  Pro1«^-tant8. 

E.  Sloverieti. — The  Slf)venes  belong,  together  with 
the  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Hulgarian.s,  to  the  soutliern 
group  of  Slavs.  The  Slovenes  have  the  position 
farthest  to  tt»  west  in  the  Alps  and  on  the  Adriatic, 
lliey  first  appeared  in  this  renon  after  the  departure 
of  the  Lombards  for  Italy  and  the  first  date  m  their 
history  is  505,  when  they  fought  an  unsurressful 
battle'  with  the  Bavarian  Duke  Taasik)  on  the  field 
of  Tobhioh.  TiMgr  ooeupied  at  "fint  a  nneh  laiger 
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territory  than  at  present.   They  extended  along  the   Kraahovaniaat^  Serbo-Cmat  ian  tribes  m  Hunffiuy, 
Drave  as  far  as  the  Tyrol,  reaching  the  vallev's  of  the  who  were  nal  included  with  these  in  the  oeunu.  Coi^ 
Riven  Riens  and  Eisack;  they  also  occupied  the  larger  Mouentlv  the  number  of  this  bipartite  people  miqr  to 
part  of  what  is  now  Upper  Austria,  Lower  Austria  as  leelconed  approximate^  as  ^TOOiOOO  pmons.  Ao> 
far  as  the  Danube,  and  from  the  district  of  the  Loiif  eording  to  Servian  computation  there  are  about 
gau  in  Southorn  Salzburg  through Carinthiii.  Caniit^   2,300,000  Croats  in  Austria-Hanniy;  the  Croats 
Styria,  thi-  crowiiland  of  Gdrz-Gradiaka,  and  a  larg|e   reckon  their  number  as  over  2,7dd,0b0.    The  con- 
pail  f>f  I  riuli     I'nikT  ('icrnuin  Hupremafv  the  lerri-    tnncrsy  results  frt)m  the  uncertainty  aa  to  the  group 
tory  occupied  by  them  has  grown  consiaerably  le^is   to  which  the  Bosnian  Mohammedans  and  the  a!bove- 
in  the  course  oi^ the  centuries.   They  still  maintain   mentioiMd  Schokxians,  Bunjevzians,  and  Kraahov»* 
themselves  only  in  Canik>la,  in  the  northern  part  of   nians,  as  well  as  the  population  of  SouthaBlI>allBatia, 
Ifltria,  about  GOn.  and  in  the  vieinitv  of  Tnest,  in   belong.   As  to  religion  the  Serbs  SM  ateest  esdn- 
the  mountainous  oistricts  north  of  Udine  in  Italy,  sively  Orthodox  Greek,  the  Croats  Catholic,  the  great 
in  the  southern  part  of  Carinthia  and  Styria,  and  m  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Halniatia  arc 
the  Hungarian  countrir-a  honii  rinR  on  the  further  Catholic,  but  many  consider  tlicmwlvcH  a«  belonging 
side  of  the  Mur  River.    Carinthia  is   becoming  to  the  Servian  nation.    The  branches  in  Hunjjary 
rapidly  Germanized,  and  the  absorption  of  the  other    mentioned  above  are  Catholic;  it  is  Htill  undecidea 
races  in  Hungary  by  the  Magyarn  constantly  ad-  whether  to  include  them  among  the  Croats  or  Serbs, 
vanees.    According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  wen      G.  Bul{fariam. — The   Slavonic  tribes  living  in 
then  1,102,780  SlovaiUB  ia  Aoatcia,  94,993  in  Hun-  aasieatltonaaMianaHKillineaaouthortheDamibe 
gaiy,  20,987  in  Croatia  and  Sntvonia,  probably  and  soutb-eaat  «f  fhe  Ssfbs  as  fiv  as  the  Black  Sea 
37,000  in  Italy,  in  America  100,000,  and  20,000  in  came  under  the  sway  of  the  Turanian  tribe  of  the 
other   countries.    There   arc,    takini?   them   aJto-  Bulgars,  which  establishe'l  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bul- 
gether,  probably  about  1,50(),0(K)  Slo venal  in  tto  garia  in  this  rejjion  it.s  e;ir!y  as  the  second  half  of  the 
world;  90  per  cent  of  them  are  Catholics.  seventh  century.    The  conquerors  soon  began  to 
F.  CroatB  and  Serbs. — In  speech  the  Croats  and  adopt  the  language  and  customs  of  tha  subjugated 
Serbs  are  one  people:  tlMv  niave  the  same  literary  people,  and  from  this  intenoixturs  arose  the  BuK 
langnagB,  but  use  different  ciiavacten.   The  Croats  ganan  people.   The  histaifaal  develoi»nettt  was  not 
mite  with  the  Latin  characters  and  the  Serbs  with  a  quiet  and  uniform  one;  there  were  continual  mi- 
the  CyrilUc.   They  have  been  separated  into  two  grations  and  remigrations,  conquests  and  inter- 
peoples  by  religion,  political  development,  and  dif-  min^jling.    Wlien  the  Sla\-s  first  entered  the  Balkan 
ferent  forms  of  civilization;  the  Croats  came  under  tH-ninsuIa  they  spread  far  beyond  their  present 
the  influence  of  Latin  civilization,  the  Serbs  under  boundaries  and  even  covered  Greece  and  the  Pelo- 
that  of  the  Byzantines.    After  the  migrations  the  ponnesus,  which  soemcd  about  to  become  Slavonic 
warlike  tribe  of  the  Croats  gained  the  mastery  over  However,  thanks  to  their  higher  civilization  and  supe- 
the  Slavonio  tribes  then  living  in  the  teniioiy  be-  rior  taot&o.  the  Greeks  drove  back  the  Slavs.  SOIL 
tween  the  Kulpa  and  the  Drave,  the  Adrialie  and  the  fflavonleasltleBientseontfamedtoeiciBtinChreeseaaa' 
River  Cctina,  in  Southern  Dalmatia.    The>'  founded  the  Peloponnesus  until  the  late  Middle  .Apes.  The 
the  Croat  Kingdom  on  the  remains  of  Latin  civiliza-  Greeks  were  aide<l  by  the  Turkish  oonqiu^st,  and  the 
tion  and  with  Iloman  Ciifholicism  as  their  religion.  Slavs  were  fore»'d  to  withdraw  to  the  limit  that  is  still  . 
Thus  the  Croat  nation  aptx'fired.    It  was  not  until  a  maintained.    The  Turks  then  began  to  force  back 
later  date  that  the  tribes  living  to  the  south  and  east  the  Shivoui(!  iKtpulation  in  Macedonia  and  Bulgaria 
began  to  unite  politically  under  the  old  Slavonic  name  and  to  plant  colonies  of  their  own  people  in  certain 
of  Serbs,  and  m  this  region  the  Servian  nation  d»>  distriotB.  The  chief  ahn  of  the  Turkish  oolniiiiBtiBn 
veloped.   Decided  movements  of  the  population  was  always  to  obtain  sferategio  pointa  and  to  secure 
came  about  later,  bein^  caused  especially  by  the  the  passes  over  the  BaHcaas.  The  fflavonio  popula- 
^udcish  wars.    TheScr\  lan  pettlcments,  whirh  oripi-  'ion  also  began  to  withdraw  fmm  the  plains  along  the 
naOy  followed  only  a  tsouth -eastern  course,  now  Danube  where  naturally  p-eat  b.attles  were  often 
turned  in  an  entirtlv  opposite  dim  tinn  to  the  north-  fought,  and  which  wen-  nftpn  traversecl  by  Turk- 
east.    The  original  home  of  the  Serbs  was  abandoned  iah  army.  A  part  emigrated  to  Hungar>',  where  a  con- 
largelv  to  the  Albanians  and  Turks;  the  Serbs  emi-  siderable  number  of  Bulgarian  si'ttlements  still  exirt; 
pi^ea  to  Bomia  and  across  Basnia^to  Dalmatia  and  othen  Journeyed  to  Beasarabia  and  South  Russia, 
•van  to  Italy,  where  Ravonic  settlements  still  exist  After  the  Uberstion  of  Bulgaria  the  emigrants  began 
in  Abruzzi.   Others  crossed  the  boundaries  of  the  to  return  and  the  population  moved  again  from  the 
Croat  Kingdom  and  settled  in  large  numbers  in  Servia  mountains  into  the  vaUeys,  while  lange  numbers  of 
and  Slavoin.i,  also  in  S^iuthi  rn  Hung.ar>',  where  the  Turks  and  CircaHsiaiM  wioX  baok  uOBk  fibentad 
Austrian  (iovenimeut  granted  them  religious  and  Bulgaria  to  Turkey. 

national  autonomy  ana  a  patriarch  of  their  own.       (^n  the  other  hand  the  emigration  fn)ra  MaeadOBia 

Some  of  the  Serbs  settled  here  went  to  Southern  is  still  lai^^e.    Owing  to  these  uncertain  conditicos, 

Russia  and  founded  there  what  ii  oaOed  the  New  and  especially  on  accoimt  of  the  slight  investigation 

8erriaintheG«fnniiMntof]QMmaB.  OniiaaqiMafljr,  of  the  subject  in  Macedonia,  it  ia  dimcult  to  give  the 

;khe  dQHaranee  between  the  CSroahi  aad  ^  Soma  sne  of  the  Bulgarian  pomilMion  even  approximately, 

consists  not  in  the  language  but  mainly  in  the  re-  In  approidmato  figures  the  Bulgarians  number:  in  the 

Ugion,  also  in  the  civilization,  historj*.  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria,  2,864,735;  Macedonia,  1,200,- 

[  form  f)f  handwriting.    But  all  these  char:irT<.ri>t m  (KX);  Asia  Minor,  600, (JOO;  Hussi.i.  1  SO, CKK);  Rumania, 

differencta*  are  not  very  marked^  and  thus  there  are  90,000;  in  otlu-r  countries,  50,t.XK),  hence  there  are 

districts  and  sections  of  population  which  cannot  be  altogether  perhaps  over  5,0(X),o6o.    In  Bulgaria  there 

easily  assigned  to  one  or  the  other  nation,  and  which  are  besides  the  Bulgarian  population,  20.644  Pomaks, 

both  peoples  are  justified  in  claiming.  that  is  MohMnmedans  who  speak  Bulgarian,  1510 

Taking  Serbs  and  Croats  together  there  are:  in  Serbs,  531,217  Turks,  9862  Gagauii  (Bulgarians  who 

Austria,  711,382;  in  Hungary  and  Croatia,  2,839,016;  spc^  Turkish),  18,874  Tatars.  66,702  Greeks  in 

in  Bosnia  and  Ilerzegovina,  probably  1,700,000;  in  cities  along  the  coast,  89,563  G\i)sies,  and  71.023 

Montenegro,  3.50,000;  in  Ser\'ia,  2,298, .551 ;  Ohl  Servia  Kuraani.int*.    The  kingdom,   therefore,   is  not  an 

ami  -Macedonia,  350,000;  Albania  and  the  vilaj-et  of  absolutely  hotnoKencouH  n.itionality.    In  n  li^itin  fhe 

Scutari,  abtnit  1(X),000;  Italy,  5000;  Russia, '2000;  Bulgarians  are  Ort  hodox  Greeks  with  exception  of  the 

America  and  elsewhere,  300.000.    In  addition  there  Pomaks,  alreadymentioned,  and  of  the  Paulicians  who 

are  about  10S{,0Q0  Sdwkwani^  Buajeviiaiii^  and  aieCatholioB.  The  Bulgaciaaa  an  divided  into  a  nunt- 
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ber  of  branchm  and  dialecU;  it  a  often  doubtful 
whether  some  of  these  mibdhriflkniB  ohould  not  be  in- 
•ludBd  •moog  the  Seriie.  This  is  MpwrnUy  th«  ctm 
m  Maoedoiiia,  eooMqiMntly  all  maotntiam  of  tlw 
populatka  differ  eiXttmefy  from  one  another. 

If,  on  the  bai^  of  eailierremilts,  the  natural  annual 
gr<iwth  of  the  Slavonic  populations  is  takon  as  1  4 
p<r  cent,  it  may  be  clainuii  that  there  were  alnnit 
15&-157  million  Sla\-8  in  the  ye:ir  1910.  In  lim  all 
SUi\-»  taken  together  numbered  approximately 
136,500,000  pereons,  divided  thus:  Russians,  94,000,- 
000;  FtoK  17,fiO0b00O;  Lusatian  Serbs,  ldO,Q0O; 
BohimiMW  tad  Shrraks,  O^tpOO;  Slovenes,  1,600,- 

000;  8«b»OMli^  9JUOfiOS)\  Bulgarians.  .^OOO.OOO. 

Leopold  L6nard. 

8I*va  in  Am«riCft. — The  Slavic  racea  have  sent 
large  numbers  of  their  people  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  this  immigration  is  coming  every  year 
kl  increasing  numbers.  The  earliest  immigration 
began  before  the  war  of  the  States,  but  within  the 
past  thirty  years  it  has  become  so  great  as  quite  to 
overshadow  the  Irish  and  Clerman  immlKration  of 
the  earlier  deenden  For  two-thirds  of  that  iM-rirHi 
no  aecurnte  fiiiun  s  of  fnnKiies  and  natif)naliti'  s  were 
kept^  the  immigrants  being  merely  credited  to  the 
poetical  governments  or  countries  from  whidi  they 
came,  but  within  the  past  twelveyears  more  accurate 
data  have  been  preserved.  During  these  years 
(1899-1910)  the  total  immlKration  into  the  United 
States  has  been  about  10,000,000  in  round  numbers, 
and  of  these  the  Slavs  have  foriiifd  about  22  j)rr  cent, 
(actually  2,117,240'i,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increase 
of  native-born  Slavs  in  this  rountry  during  that 
as  well  as  the  numbers  of  the  earlier  nrrivab. 
le  estimates  coBBpflod  from  the  various  racial 
■  ahow  (hat  tbm  are  from  five  and  a  half  to 
riz  miffioDa  of  €kcn  fn  tlw  Unfted  Statea,  indading 
tiw  native-bom  of  Slavic  narentn.  We  are  generally 
ttaiaware  of  these  facts.  Deeau.Hc  the  Slavs  are  le*w 
con-^jiiriHuis  among  us  than  the  Italian.'*.  (Jernians,  or 
Jews;  their  languages  and  their  history  are  tmfamiliar 
and  remote,  besidivv  they  are  flol  ao  mamad  ill  itm 
great  cities  of  this  country. 

I.  Bohemians  {Ceek;  adjective,  leski,  Bohemian). 
These  poopla  owAfeiwnj  bo  oallod  ^^fc  (Caart)» 
iMfc  are  wotHtwt  IKhomtaiw  aftar  tlw  aboirigmal  tribe 
Of'the  Bo8y  who  dwelt  in  Bohemia  in  Roman  times. 
By  a  eurioufl  per\-ersion  of  langiuige,  on  account  of 
variou.H  gj'psies  who  about  two  centuries  ago  travdleil 
westward  arrose  Bohemia  and  thereby  came  to  be- 
known  in  France  as  "Bohemians",  the  word  Bohe- 
mian came  into  use  to  desiniate  one  who  lived  an 
easy,  careless  life,  imhamperra  by  aerioaa  nqionsibili- 
tias.  Such  a  mwinifig  is,  howerer,  the  very  aatithe* 
^  of  the  serious  conservative  Ghekh  character.  The 
name?  of  a  few  Bohemians  arc  found  in  the  early  hi»- 
lory  of  the  Unitwl  Statt-s.  Augustan  Hi  fnmn  (1692) 
of  Bohemia  Manor,  Maryland,  and  Bcdfirh  Filip 
(Frederick  Philipse,  1702)  of  Philipae  Manor,  Yonk- 
era,  New  Yoric,  are  the  earliest.  In  1848  the  revolu- 
ttcmary  uprisinn  in  Amitria  sent  many  Bohemians  t  o 
thia  country.  In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Mora- 
Tian  Brethren  (Bohemian  Brethren)  liad  come  in 
large  numbers.  The  finding  of  gold  in  California 
in  1840-.'i<)  attrnct(<l  many  more,  e.^pccially  a,«  serfdom 
and  Libfjur  dues  were  a()oli.«he<l  in  lJoh«'niia  at  the 
end  of  1848,  which  left  the  pea.sant  and  workman 
free  to  travel.  In  18&9  aod  the  succeeding  years 
immigration  was  tlhMihlad  bgr  the  UtOUr  steikes 
in  Bohemia,  and  oo  OM  oonaoa  all  the  woawn  wock- 
era  of  several  ckar  fiMtoriea  eame  over  and  settled 
in  New  York.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  Bohemians 
and  Moravians  who  have  settled  here  are  Catholics, 
and  th<  ir  churches  have  l><  cn  fiiirl>  maintaine<l. 
Their  unmigratioa  during  the  past  ten  vears  ha«  been 
SMOO^  ■■a  fa  ino  Uw  anater  of  BohemJAoe  in  tte 


United  States,  immigrants  and  native  bom,  waa 
reckoned  at  5fi0,000.  They  have  some  14U  Bohi^ 
mian  Oathoiie  duiidMa  ami  about  2fi0  Rnhcmii 
ptiMli;  their  aodeCiea,  adboob,  and  pnml  fawCitii- 

tions  are  active  and  flourishing. 

II.  BcLOARIANa  {BlUgar;  adjective  biilgaTski, 
Bulgarian). — This  part  of  the  Slavic  race  inhabits 
the  present  Kingdom  of  Bul|;aria,  and  the  Turkish 

Kro\  irid  -^  of  i:;i.--tern  Rumclia,  representing  ancient 
lacedouia.  Thus  it  happeoe  that  tlie  Bul^tfians 
are  almost  equaQy  divMud  bolween  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria.  HuIt  aiMeetoni  wwt  the  Bolgars  or 
Bulgars,  a  FimdA  tribe,  whfcfc  eonquered,  inter- 
married, and  coalesced  with  the  Slav  inhabit.ints,  nmi 
eventually  gave  their  name  to  them.  The  Bulgarian 
tongue  is  in  many  respcrts  the  nearest  to  the  Church 
Slavonic,  and  it  was  the  ancient  Bulgarian  which 
Sts.  Cynl  and  Methodius  are  said  to  have  learned  in 
order  to  evangelize  the  pagan  Slavs.  The  modem 
Bulgarian  langua^,  written  with  Russian  characters 
and  a  few  aodltiona,  differs  from  the  other  Slavic 
languages  in  that  it,  luce  English,  has  hMit  nearly  every 
inflf.xion,  and,  like  Rumanian,  has  the  peculiarity  of 
attaching  the  article  to  the  end  of  the  word,  while 
the  other  Slavic  tongues  have  no  article  at  all.  The 
Bulgarians  who  have  gained  their  freedom  from  Turk- 
ish supremacy  in  the  present  Kingdom  of  Bul^ia 
are  fau-ly  contented;  but  those  in  Macedonia  diafe 
bitterly  against  Tuiuh  rule  and  form  a  large  portion 
<rf  those  who  emiflarate  to  America.  The  Bulgarians 
are  nearly  all  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church;  there 
are  some  twenty  thousand  Greek  Catholics,  mostly 
in  Mad  doiiia,  and  about  50,(XX)  Roman  Catholics. 
The  (!re<'k  Patriarch  of  Constantin rplc  has  always 
claimed  juriiidiotion  over  the  Bulgsxian  Orthodox 
Church,  and  he  ooforoed  Ui  JwiMlwtion  until  1872t 
when  the  Bukariaa  eanroh  waa  ^ppointed  to  exerciae 
mipreme  jurudletion.  Sfiwe  that  time  the  Bulgariana 
have  been  in  a  state  of  schism  to  the  patriarch. 
They  are  mied  in  Bulgaria  by  a  Holy  Synod  of  their 
own,  whilst  the  Bulgarian  exarch,  resident  in  Constan- 
tinople, is  th<-  hi  ad  of  the  entire  Bulgarian  Church. 
He  is  recognize<l  by  the  Russian  Qiurch,  but  is 
ocmaidered  excommunicate  by  the  Greek  Patriarchy 
who  however  retaineil  his  authority  over  the  Ofeefc 
i|Maldng  ohurabM  of  Maoedonia  and  Bul^aiia* 

Bulnriaaa  eame  to  Uw  United  Statea  aa  eatfy  aa 
1890;  but  there  were  then  only  a  few  of  them  as 
students,  mtwtly  from  Macedonia,  brought  hither  by 
mission  ixxlies  to  studv  for  the  Protestant  ministry'. 
The  real  inmiigration  began  in  1903,  when  it  seems 
that  the  Bulgarians  discovered  America  as  a  land  of 
opportunity,  stimulated  probably  by  the  Turkish 
and  Greek  persecutions  then  raging  in  Maoedonia 
MaiMt  tham.  The  railroads  kdA  steel  works  in 
the  West  needed  men,  and  several  enterprising  steam- 
ship agents  brought  over  Macedonians  and  Bulga- 
rians in  large  numbers.  Before  190G  there  were 
n<  arccly  .OfW  to  tj(M)  Bulgarians  in  the  country,  and 
thr^  chiefly  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Since  then 
they  have  been  ooming  at  the  rate  of  from  8000  to 
10,000  a  year,  until  now  (1911)  there  are  frani 
80,000  to  90,000  Bukarians  scattered  threu|^iout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  majority  of  them 
are  employed  in  factories,  railroads,  mmes,  and  sugar 
works,  (jranite  City,  MadLson.  and  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois; St.  Ixiuis,  Missouri;  Indianapolis,  Indiana; 
Stoelton,  Pennsylvania;  Portland,  Oregon,  and  New 
York  City  all  have  a  considerable  Bulgarian  popula- 
tion. They  also  take  to  farming  and  are  scattered 
throu^out  the  north-west.  They  now  (1911)  have 
three  Greek  Orthodox  churches  in  the  United  States, 
at  Granite  City  and  Madison,  Illinois,  and  at  Steelton, 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  several  mission  stations. 
Their  clr  rgv  consist  of  one  monk  and  two  secular 
iests;  and  tb^  also  have  a  church  at  Toronto, 
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r»f  ihc  Greek  or  Roman  Ritf,  sufficient  to  form  a 
'hurch  here.  The  Hulnurians,  unlike  the  nthor 
Slavs,  have  no  church  or  benefit  sorietie-s  {)r  l)rolher- 
hOoilB  in  America.  Thev  publish  five  Bulgarian 
DMMni  of  wfaicfa  the  "Naroden  Glaa"  of  Granite 
CI^  is  the  moat  important. 

III.  Croatians  (Htval;  adjective,  hvatiki,  Croa- 
tian).— These  arc  the  inhabitants  of  the  autonomous 
or  home-rule  province  of  Croat iii-Sla von ia,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hunnary  \vh<Te 
it  reaches  down  to  the  .Adriatic  Sea.  It  inclu<lc-i  ni>t 
only  them  but  aim  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of  I.stria  and 
DHniatia,  in  Austria,  and  those  of  Bosnia  and  Uerzo- 
■ovinawfaoareCatbolioaPiiuae  tbeRAmanainhahHt. 
b  blood  and  Bpeedi  the  Grotttius  and  Senrnna  are 
praotioaUy  one;  hut  religion  and  politics  divide  them. 
The  former  are  Kojnan  Catholies  and  use  the  Roman 
letter-^:  tlie  iiittiT  arc  Greek  Orthtniox  and  u.se  iiunli- 
fie<l  Rtissiun  letters.  In  many  of  the  places  on  the 
fxjrder-litie  school-children  have  to  learn  Iwth  aljjha- 
bets.  The  Kngliah  word  "cravat "  is  derived  from  their 
name,  it  boblgthe  Croatian  neckpiece  which  the  Nouth 
Austrian  troops  wore.  Croatia<Uavonia  itself  has  a 
|i>>l>ulation  of  nearly  2,500,000  and  is  about  on^third 
the  size  iif  the  State  of  Nfsv  \'ork.  Croatia  in  the  west 
is  mountainou.H  and  souRwluit  poor,  while  Slavonia  in 
the  east  is  level,  fertile,  and  j)r<>ductive.  Many  Dal- 
matian Croats  from  seaport  towii8<;anie  herefrom  1850 
to  1870.  The  original  emigration  from  Croatia-Sla- 
TQOia  began  in  1873,  upon  the  completion  of  the  new 
rnihray  connexions  to  the  seaport  of  Fhirae,  when 
some  of  the  more  adventurous  Croatians  came  to  the 
United  States.  From  the  earlv  eighties  the  Lipa^ 
Krbava  district  funiisheil  niucfi  of  the  emigration. 
The  first  Croatian  seltlenienis  were  made  in  Calu- 
met, Michigan,  while  many  of  them  became  lumber- 
men in  Micoimn  and  stave-cutters  along  the  Missis- 
sii^i.  AvomM  Agmm  (Z^r<b,  the  Croatiaa  eapital) 
the  jprapa  ciisease  caused  h«ge  dastructioo  of  Tine- 
ynrdu  flod  tiie  eounotNiit  emigration  of  IliQQsaBds. 
I..ator  on  emierntinn  oepm  from  Vara-^din  and  from 
Slavonia  also,  and  now  unmigrant.s  arrive  from  every 
oountv  in  Croat ia-Slavonia.    In  the  figures  for 

Croatia-iilavonia  were  292.1,  and  by  1907  the  annual 
immigration  had  risen  to  "JL'.sJS,  the  largest  number 
coming  from  Agroin  and  \'arasdin  Counties.  Sinoe 
then  it  has  fallen  off,  and  at  the  present  time  (1911) 
it  is  not  quite  20^000.  Unfortunatehr  the  govem- 
mental  statnties  do  not  separate  the  ERovenians 
from  the  Croat  inns  in  givinK  the  arrivals  of  Au-tro- 
Hungariati  iinniigranls,  but  the  Uunganun  fiKurcH 
of  de[)!ir1ures  serve  as  check.s. 

The  nujnber  of  Croatians  in  the  United  States  at 
present,  including  the  native-bom,  is  about  280,000, 
divided  aooording  to  their  origin  as  follows:  from 
Cro«ti»49bvoBia,  1410,000;  Dahnatia,  80,000;  Bomia, 
20,000;  Hersegovina,  15.000;  and  the  remainder 
from  various  parts  of  Hungary  and  Servia.  The 
largest  group  of  them  is  in  Pennsylvania,  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitt.Hburg,  and  they  numbCT 
probably  from  S(),()<K)  to  lOO.OfX).  lUinoi.s  hi\»  about 
46,000,  "chiefly  in  Chicago.  Ohio  has  about  35,000, 
pnncipally  in  Clevefamd  and  the  viciniU'.  Other 
eonsiderable  cokmies  are  in  New  York,  San  F^rai^ 
eisoo,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  New  Oifaans. 
They  are  also  in  Montana,  Ctilorado,  and  Michigan. 
The  Dalmatian.^  are  chiefly  engagi'd  in  business  and 
grape  culture;  the  other  Croatians  are  mostly  labour- 
ers employed  in  mining,  railroad  work,  steel  mills, 
stockyards,  and  stone  quarries.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  Catholics,  and  they  now  have  one  Greek  Catholic 
and  16  Roman  Cat  holic  churches  in  the  United  States. 
The  Greek  Catholics  arc  almost  whoUjr  from  the 
Dteeesc  of  Kriieva6  (Crisiura),  and  are  chiefly  settled 
at  Chicago  and  Cleveland.  They  have  some  250 
sooietieB  devoted  to  church  and  patriotic  purposes, 
la  niM  CMM  to  Malin,  hot  ai  y«t  ittgr  k«M 
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no  very  Inrge  central  orgauizati(jn,  the  National 
Croat  I'liion  with  2U,2t7  members  being  the 
largest.  They  publish  ten  newspapers,  among  them 
two  dailies,  of  which  "Zajednicar"  the  organ  of 
Narodne  Hrvatske  Zigednice  (National  Croatian 
Union)  is  tlie  best  known. 

IV.  Poles  {Polak,  a  Pole:  adjective  poUki,  Polish). 
— The  Poles  came  to  the  United  States  quite  early 
in  its  history.  Aside  from  some  few  early  settlers, 
the  .\merican  Revolution  attracte<l  such  note<l  men 
lis  Kosciuszko  and  I'uli^ki,  tog(  ther  with  many 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  Polish  Revolution 
of  1830  brought  numbers  of  Poles  to  the  United  States. 
In  1861  a  Polish  ooloojr  settled  in  T«iafl»  and  called 
their  settlement  Paana  Marjra  (Our  Lady  Mary). 
In  1S60  they  settle*!  at  Parisville,  Michigan,  and 
Polonia,  Wisconsin.  Many  distinguished  Poles  served 
in  the  Civil  War  (Isill  ti.i)  upon  both  siiles.  After 
1873  the  Polish  immigration  began  to  grow  apace, 
chiefly  from  Prussian  Poland.  Then  the  tide  turned 
and  came  from  Austria,  and  later  from  Russian 
Fbhmd.  In  1890  the^  bcf^an  to  come  in  the  greatest 
numben  fttan  Austrian  and  Russian  Poland,  until 
the  flow  from  German  Poland  has  largely  diminished. 
The  immigration  within  the  past  ten  years  ha.H  been 
as  follows:  from  Russia,  53  j>er  cent;  from  Austria 
about  A'-i  per  cent;  and  only  a  fraction  over  1  per  cent 
from  the  Prussian  or  German  portion.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  at  present  about  3,000,000 
Poles  in  the  United  States,  ooimting  the  native4xim. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  are  almost  solidly  Catholio; 
the  dissident  and  disturbing  dements  among  them 
being  but  oompM'atively  small,  while  there  is  no 
pureTy  Protestant  i  I'  liw nt  at  all.  They  have  one 
Polish  bishop,  oIjoui  ~M  priests,  and  some  .520 
churches  and  chapels,  besides  '.i-i't  schools.  There 
are  large  numbers,  both  men  and  women,  who  are 
members  of  the  various  reUgious  eonwnmiities.  The 
Poles  publish  aooie  70  newspapers,  aoMaat  thsn 
nme  dailiea.  90  of  yAiiA  are  pundy  Cathone  pi4>fi- 
cations.  Tneir  religious  and  naiimia!  societies  are 
large  and  flourishing;  and  aliogt  ther  the  I'olish  ele- 
ment is  active  and  progressive. 

\.  Rv.ssiANS  (Ros»iyanin;  adjective  rossiutki,  Rus- 
sian).— The  Russian  Empire  is  the  largest  nation  in 
Europe,  and  its  Slavic  inhabitants  (exclusive  of  Poles) 
are  composed  of  Great  Russians  or  Northern  Russiiins, 
White  Kuasians  or  Western  Russians,  and  the  Little 
Russians  (Ruthenians)  or  Southern  Russians.  The 
Great  Russians  dwell  in  the  central  and  northern 

fjarts  of  the  enii)ire  around  Moscow  and  .^t.  Pel»'rs- 
)iirg,  and  !»re  so  calle<i  in  allusion  to  their  stature  and 
great  predominance  in  number,  government,  and 
language.  The  \\'hite  Russians  arc  so  called  fraan 
the  prevailing  colour  of  the  clothing  of  the  pessantiy. 
and  inhabit  the  orovmees  lying  on  the  borders  of 
Poland — Vitebsk,  Mohilefl',  Minsk,  Vilna,  and  Grodno. 
Their  language  cliffers  but  slightly  from  Great  Rus- 
sian, inclining  towanls  Polish  tuid  Old  Slavonic. 
The  Little  Russians  (so  called  from  th<'ir  low  stature) 
differ  considerably  from  the  Great  Russians  in  lan- 
gua^  and  customs,  and  they  inhabit  the  Provinces  of 
Kiett,  KharkofT.  Tchemigon,  Poltava,  Podolia,  and 
VolhjFnia,  and  tM^  an  also  found  outsKle  the  Empira 
of  Roam  in  Oalida,  Bnkovina,  and  Hungar>'  (see 
below,  VI.  RrTHKMANs).  The  Great  Ru.ssians  may 
bo  regarde<l  as  the  norm  of  the  Russian  people.  Their 
lai)k;iiat;c  luraiiif  the  language  of  tin-  court  and  of 
literature,  just  u.s  High  (Jerman  and  Tuscan  Italian 
did,  and  they  form  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Russian  Enqpdrs.  They  are  pia»* 
tically  all  Greek  Orthodox,  the  Oatfaolios  in  Russia 
being  Poles  or  Germans  where  they  are  of  the  Roman 
Rite,  and  Little  Russians  (Ruthenians)  where  they 
are  of  the  Greek  Rite. 

The  Russians  have  long  been  settled  in  America, 
far  Ahtkm  was  Bmmm  tenitoty  hdon  it  wia  p«i>» 
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by  the  United  States  in  1867.  The  RuBsian 
OrthodOB  drarch  has  been  on  American  soil 
fjar^Ofig  >  wntaty.  Tha  aniaiyfntioe  faom  Bumm 
fa  Ikmpwcf  eonpoml  of  wy  nw  StmfauM.  It  fa 

Iirinripally  made  ujr  of  Jews  (Rii.^sian  iwd  Polish), 
'ult-^,  and  Lithuauians.  Out  of  an  avfragt'  cniigrii- 
tion  of  from  25(I,IXXJ  to  2t)(),t)(K)  annunlly  fmrn  tho 
&U88ian  Empin-  to  the  United  States,  tio  per  cont  have 
baaa  Jews  nnd  only  from  three  to  five  per  cent  actual 
RiMwiam.  Meveriheleas  the  Russian  peasant  and 
working  dMi  are  active  emiErants.  and  the  exodus 
from  Eun^pean  Ruaeia  is  rdiatively  large.  But  it 
n  directed  eastward  iiut«ad  of  to  the  west,  for  Russia 
is  intent  upon  si-ttling  up  her  vtxst  prairie  hinds  in 
Siberia.  Hindranrts  are  place*!  in  the  way  of  those 
Russians  uxcf|it  the  Jcusi  who  would  leave  for 
America  or  the  weet  d  Europe,  while  inducements 
and  advantaass  am  differed  tor  settlers  in  Siberia. 
For  the  past  fiv«  yean  aboul  600,000  Ruasians  have 
■aniudly  migrated  to  Sibark,  »  mtmber  equal  to 
OBO-balf  the  immiKranls  yearly  received  by  the 
XTnite<J  States  from  all  sources.  They  Ro  in  preat 
colonipfl  and  are  aided  by  the  Rus-sian  tlovcrnincnt 
by  grants  of  land,  loans  of  money,  an<i  low  tran-^pnriii- 
tion.  New  towns  and  cities  have  sprung;  up  all  <i\t  r 
Siberia,  which  are  not  even  on  our  maps,  thus  rivalling 
t  he  .\merican  settlement  of  the  Dakota*  and  the  North- 
West.  Many  RttMwaawiii^ctticoloairte,  Other  than 
the  Jews,  have  eome  to  Ameriea;  bat  ofteo  tbey  ai« 
not  whf)ily  of  Slavif  blood  or  are  Little  Russians 
(Ruth<  nian8).  It  therefore  happens  that  there  are 
very  f.w  Ru^ians  in  the  fnitinl  States  us  coinpanil 
with  other  nationalities.  There  are,  aeeording  to  the 
latest  estimates,  about  75,000,  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania 
•ad  the  Middle  West.  There  has  been  a  Russian 
ooiany  m  ^n  Francisco  for  sixty  years,  and  they  are 
munerous  in  and  around  New  \  ork  City. 

The  Russian  Orthodox  Church  is  well  established 
here.  About  a  third  of  the  Russians  in  the  United 
States  are  of>i)os(d  to  it,  being  of  the  anti-govern- 
ment, »eini-revtilutionary  tyjje  of  immigrant,  l^ut 
the  others  are  enthusiastic  in  support  of  their  Church 
and  their  national  customs,  yet  their  Church  includea 
Boi  only  them  but  the  Little  Rusrians  of  Bukovina 
■ad  B  very  large  number  of  Greek  CatboUos  of  CMH- 
cia  and  Himgar>'  whom  they  have  induced  to  leave 
the  Catholic  and  enter  the  Orthodox  Church.  The 
Hii.s,si  in  Church  in  the  United  States  is  endowed  hy 
the  tsar  and  the  Holy  CJoveming  Synod,  bf.-^uiia 
having  the  support  of  Russian  mi.x.sionary  soeirties 
at  home,  and  is  upon  a  flourishing  financial  basis 
in  the  United  States.  It  now  (1911)  has  83  churchea 
A^ia  in  Unitad  Stataii  16  in  AiukM,  and 
18  in  Oanada,  nukiDf  a  totdor  1^6  pheea  of  wor- 
ship, b("<ir!e^  a  theologiral  seminary  at  Minneapolis 
anu  a  iiu)na.stcr>'  at  Stjuth  Canaan,  Penn.sylvania. 
Their  pn  s<  nt  clergy  is  composed  of  one  arrhbi,«hop, 
one  bishop,  6  proto-priests,  89  secular  priests,  2 
arebimanontes,  2.  hegnmens,  and  18  monastic  priests, 
mitkmg  a  total  of  119,  while  tbm  also  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  Scr\'ian  and  fljynaa  Orthodox  cleray 
besides.  Lately  they  took  over  a  Greek  Cathouc 
sisterhood,  and  now  have  foor  Banlian  nuns.  The 
I!'nif<-il  States  is  now  di^•if^ed  up  into  the  following 
six  di.'^trif  ts  of  the  Russian  Church,  intended  to  be 
the  territory'  for  future  dioceses:  New  York  and  the 
New  England  States;  Pennsylvania  and  the  Atlantic 
states;  Pittsbuzg  and  the  Middle  West;  Western 
Padfie  States;  Canada;  and  Alaska.  Their  statis- 
tics of  ditirch  population  have  not  been  published 
latolv  in  their  year-books,  and  much  of  their  growth 
has  i»<n  of  late  years  by  additions  gained  from  the 
Greek  Catholic  Kuthenians  of  Calicia  and  Hungary-, 
and  lei  d\ic  largely  to  the  active  and  energetic  work 
and  financial  Mijinnrr  i  f  the  Russian 
tfai  at  St.  Petersourg  and  Moscow. 


tvo  Vzaimoporaoshchi "  (Russian  Orthodox  Mutual 
Aid  Society)  for  men,  founded  in  1895,  now  (1911)  liaT- 
jaw  188  oomwifa  and  7072  mcmben  and  tlwiraaMa'a 
mmkm  af  dw  nme,  founded  in  1907,  with  83  eouaeai 

and  fl0O  members.    They  publish  two  church  papers, 
"American    Orthodox    Messenger",    and  "bvit"; 
although  there  are  some  nine  other 
published  by  Jews  and  Socialists. 

VI.  RoTHENiANs  (i^tmn;  adjective  russiby.  Ruthe- 
nian). — ^Then  an  the  aouthero  branch  of  the  Rua* 
sian  tuoQj,  eiteBding  tnm  tiia  middle  of  Austrier 
HunBttyaeRMB  the  southern  part  of  Russia.  Theuse 
of  the  adjective  russky  by  both  the  Rutbenians  and 
the  Russi.ins  permits  it  to  be  translated  into  Eiiglish 
by  the  word  "Ruthenian"  or  "Russian".  They 
are  al-u  called  Little  Russians  {Malorossiani)  in  the 
Empire  of  Russia,  and  sometimes,  i^u^sriioiki  in  Hun- 


gary. The  apiHilhlioM  "Little  Russians"  and 
"  Rutbenians"  have  oome  to  have  alnuMt  a  tftTli"'*fftl 
meaning,  the  former  indicating  subjeete  of  tiw  Roa* 

sian  Empire  who  are  of  the  Greek  Orthfvlox  Church, 
and  the  latter  those  who  are  in  .Vustria-Hun^jary  and 
are  Catholics  of  the  Greek  Rite.  Those  \\h'i  arc 
active  in  the  Panslavic  movement  and  are  Russo- 
philes  are  very  anxious  to  have  them  called  "Ru0> 
sians",  no  matter  whence  they  come.  The  Rutlie* 
nians  are  of  the  original  Russo-Slavio  raee^  and 
aara  their  aaaie  to  the  peoples  noaktng  up  the  preeemt 
KiMiaa  Enapini,  lliey  are  spread  alTover  the  south- 
em  part  of  ltiuafai|inthe  provinre.s  of  Ki<  fT,  Kharkoff, 
Tehernigoff.  Poltava,  Pcxiolia,  and  \ dlh.Miia  (see 
above,  V.  Rri*.HiA.Ns !.  but  by  force  of  novcrnuK  ntal 
pressure  and  restrictive  laws  arc  being  slowly  made 
mto  Great  Ilu.s.sian!«.  Only  within  the  piei  five 
years  has  the  use  of  their  own  form  of  language  and 
their  own  newspapen  and  press  been  allowed  by  law 
in  Russia.  Nearly  every  Ruthenian  author  in  the 
empire  has  written  his  chief  works  in  Great  Rtissian, 
because  denied  the  use  of  his  own  language.  They 
are  also  spread!  throughout  the  Provinces  of  Lublin, 
in  Poland;  Galicia  and  Hukovina,  in  Austria;  and  the 
Counties  of  Szepes,  Saro«,  Abauj,  Zemplin,  Uog. 
Uaimos,  and  Bercg,  in  Hungarv.  They  have  haa 
an  opportunity  to  develop  in  Austria  and  also  in 
HuncMy.  In  the  latter  country  tb^  an  ekoelv 
allied  with  the  Slovaks,  and  many  of  them  speak 
the  Slovak  language.  They  are  all  of  the  Greek 
Rite,  anfl  with  the  exception  of  tho.sc  in  Russia  and 
Bukovinsi  are  Catholics.  They  u.«<i  the  Russian 
alphahi  f  for  ihi  ir  language  and  in  Uukovina  and  a 
portion  of  Galicia  have  a  noonetic  speUing,  thuadif- 
wring  laigely  from  Great  IhiMian,  ewa  in  wmda  that 
an  eoounon  to  both* 

Their  immigration  to  Amerloa  eommeneed  in  1880 
as  labourers  in  the  coal  mines  of  Penn-sylvania  and 
Ohio,  and  htw  steadily  increase<l  ever  since.  Although 
they  were  the  poorest  cljiss  of  peasant.-  and  lahmircrs, 
illiterate  for  tne  most  part  and  unable  to  grasp  the 
English  language  or  .\merican  customs  when  they  ar- 
rived, they  have  rapidly  risen  in  the  scale  of  pro^Mtity 
and  are  now  rivallmg  the  other  nationalities  in  pn^ 
grns.  Greek  Ruthenian  chundies  and  institutions  an 
being  establidied  upon  a  suhatantial  basis,  and  their 
derKy  and  schools  are  steadily  advancing.  They  are 
scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  and  there  are  now 
(1911)  betwwn  1^0, (MM)  and  ,'>(¥), IHM)  of  them,  count- 
ing immigrant.s  .and  native  Ixirn  Their  immigration 
for  the  past  five  years  has  hn  ii  jls  follows:  1907, 
24.081;  1908,  12.361;  1909,  15,808;  H)in.  27,907; 
1911,  17,724;  bemg  an  average  of  2(),()UU  a  year. 
They  have  cluefly  settled  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
over  half  of  them  being  there:  but  Ohio,  New  York, 
\ew  Jersey,  and  IllinoLs  have  large  numbers  of  them. 
The  (Ireek  Rite  in  the  Slavonic  language  is  firmly 
established  through  them  in  the  United  States,  but 
they  suffer  greatly  from  Russian  Ortliodoz  endeavours 
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from  frequent  internal  dissenhions  (chiefly  of  an  ol 
world  poUtical  nature)  among  themselves.  The 
have  152  Greek  Catholic  churches,  with  i 
clergy  consisting  of  a  Greek  Catholic  bishop 
his  seat  at  Philadelphia,  but  withoill  dioewn  powen 
as  yet,  and  127  priests,  of  wlioai  9  •»  Banlian  monks. 
During  1911  Ruthmiun  Greek  Catholi  (■  nunn  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Baail  wi  rv  introduced.  Th*-  limhcnians 
have  flourishing  religious  mutual  hrm  fit  sm  icn.  s, 
which  also  assist  in  the  buikiiDg  of  Greek  chun  hes. 
The  "Soyedineniya  Greko-KatoUcheskikh  Bratstv" 
(Greek  Catholic  Union)  in  ita  aenior  diviaioD  has  509 
brotheriioods  or  ooiradla  and  80,255  members, 
while  the  junior  division  has  236  brotherhoods  and 
15,200  members;  the  "Russky  Narodny  SojW 
(Rulhinian  \ation:il  Union)  hiis  .301  brolhorh(>o<lH 
anil  l.'),2(K)  nuMiibcrH;  while  the  "Obshchestvo  Hus- 
skikh  Bratstv"  (Society  of  Hu.nsian  Brotherhood)  has 
129  brotherhoods  anJ  7^!yO  members.  There  are 
also  niany  Huthenians  who  belong  to  Slovak  orgMifiMp 
tkna*  The  Autheniaiia  mibliah  aama  >  naDaia. 
cT  wUeh  die  ^'AmerikaiMlcv  RnMky  Yiwt^', 
"Svoboda",  and  "Dushpastyr  are  the  principal  ones. 

V'll.  Servians  (Srfntt;  adjective  <w/wA-i,  Ser- 
vian).— Thi-H  (losinnation  aiii>li('s  not  only  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  King<lom  of  S<-rvia,  but  includes 
the  p<M)ple  of  the  following  countries  forming  a  geo- 
graphical although  not  a  political  whole:  southern 
Hungary,  the  Kingdoms  of  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
tha^Tltrkiah  Provmcea  of  Koaaovo,  Western  Mace- 
donia and  Novi-Baiar,  and  the  annexed  Austrian 
provinroH  of  Bosnia  and  Horzc^jovina.  The  last 
two  provinces  may  hv  t^aid  to  funuMh  the  .sha/lowy 
boundary  line  between  the  Croatians  ami  the  Ser- 
vians. 'The  two  peoples  are  ethnolc^icully  the  same, 
and  the  Servian  and  Croatian  languages  are  menlj 
two  dialecta  of  the  same  Slavic  tongue.  Serviana  tn 
aomeUmea  called  the  Shtokatnki.  because  the  Ser- 
▼ian  w«vd  for  "what"  is  $hio,  while  the  Croats  use 
the  word  eha  for  "what",  and  Croatians  are  calle<i 
Chal-av!>f:i.  The  Croatians  are  Konian  Catholics 
and  u.-M-  the  Konian  alphabet  {latimai),  whilst  the 
SiTviaii.s  arc  Greek  Orthodox  and  use  the  Cyrillo- 
Kussian  alphabet  {ciriliai),  with  additional  signs  to 
express  special  aounda  not  found  in  the  Russian. 
Seniana  who  baopaB  to  be  Eaama  Catbolica  ai« 
eaOed  Bunjmad  ^diataiben.  diawnta— ). 

Servian  unmigrnfion  to  the  United  States  did  not 
commence  until  about  18U2,  when  several  hundrtxl 
MnntcneKrins  and  Servians  came  with  the  Dalma- 
tians anil  .S  t tied  in  California.  It  began  to  inrrr  iise 
largely  in  190;j  and  was  at  its  highe.-<t  in  1907.  They 
are  largely  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illmoia. 
There  are  no  flovwnmentiil  statistics  showing  how 
many  Serviana  eome  hem  Servia  and  how  many 
tnm  the  sontHmdinir  provlneei.  The  Servian  Gov- 
ernment has  established  a  sj>erial  ron.'^ular  office  in 
New  York  City  to  look  after  .Srvian  inuiiigration. 
There  are  now  (I'dl)  about  1,'.(),()<)()  ."Servians  in  tin/ 
United  States.  They  sire  located  as  follows:  New 
England  States,  2:)]m):  Middle  Atlantic  Statee, 
50,000;  Middle  Western  States,  2.'j,000;  Weetemaod 
Pacific  States,  25,000;  and  the  remainder  throu^lOUi 
the  Southern  States  and  AFaska.  They  have  brought 
with  them  their  Orthodox  clergy,  and  are  at  present 
affiliated  with  the  Rus,sian  Orlhf>dox  Church  here 
although  they  exnect  .shortly  to  have  their  own  na- 
tional bishop.  They  now  (1011)  have  in  the  United 
States  20  churches  (of  which  five  are  in  Pennsylvania) 
and  14  clerfnr.  of  whom  8  are  monks  and  6  seculars. 
They  publish  eight  newm«»era  hi  Servian,  of  which 
"Amerikanski  Srbobraa"  of  Vittam7**hiblibnn** 
of  New  York,  and  "Srpski  Ghusnik"  of  San  Pranci.«co 
are  the  most,  important.  They  have  a  large  number 
of  church  and  patriotic  soeieiics,  of  which  the  Serb 
Federation  "Sloga"  (Concord)  with  131  dndtoa  or 
MNinoOa  and  over  lOyOOO  ' 
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(Progress),  composed  of  Servians  from  Boania  and 
Herzegovina,  are  the  moat  prominent. 

Mil.  Slovaks  {SUmak;  adjective  ttovenakff  Sk>- 
vak). — ^Tlieee  occupy  the  BoraHweatem  portum  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  upon  the  soutliani  alopea 
of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  ranging  over  a  territory 
compri-sing  the  Counties  of  Posrony,  Nyifra,  Bars, 
Hont,  Zolyom,  TreiKxti,  Turocz,  .Vrva,  Lipt6. 
Szepes,  Ss'iros,  Zeniplin,  Ung,  .\bauj,  (Jcimor,  ana 
N6grad.  A  well-defined  ethnical  line  ia  all  that 
dividea  the  Slovaka  from  Ihe  RutheniaaB  and  tiM 
Magyara.  Their  language  ia  almoat  the  aame  aa  th* 
Bdiemian,  for  they  received  their  literature  and  tiidr 
mode  of  writing  it  from  the  Bohemians,  and  even 
now  nearly  all  the  Protestant  Slovak  literature  ia 
from  Bohemian  .sources.  It  must  be  remembered 
however  that  the  Bohemian.s  and  Moravians  dwell 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Carpathian  mountains 
in  Austria,  whilst  the  Slovidcs  are  on  the  south  of 
the  Carpathiana  and  arc  wholly  in  Hungary.  Dulwean 
tha  Maciiviaiii  and  the  Siovaka,  dwelling  so  near  to 
one  another,  ^  THatfcnriiip  was  especially  doaa. 

The  Slovak  and  Moravian  people  were  ainouK  those 
who  first  heard  the  story  of  Christ  from  the  Slavonic 
apostle-  .-^r  (  yril  and  Methodius,  and  at  one  time 
their  tribes  must  have  extended  down  to  the  Danube 
and  the  southern  Slavs.  The  Magyars  (Hungariana) 
came  in  from  Aaia  and  th«  Eaat.  and  like  ft  wedga 
divided  this  group  of  Bortfaenk  Slnva  from  thoaa  qb 
the  south. 

The  Slovaks  have  had  no  independent  history  and 
have  endured  .succes.sively  Polish  rule,  Magyar  con- 
quest, Tatar  invjisions,  German  invading  coloniza- 
tion, Hussite  raids  from  Bohemia,  and  the  dynastic 
wars  of  Hungary.  In  184iS-49,  when  revolution 
and  labldlbn  were  in  the  air,  the  Hungarians  bcgyi 
their  war  aninat  Austria;  the  Slovaks  in  turn  roan 
againat  the  Hungarians  for  their  language  and  national 
customs,  but  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  they  weni 
again  incorporated  as  part  of  Hungary  without  any 
of  their  rights  recognize*!.  Later  they  were  ruthlessly 
put  down  when  they  r»'fust<J  to  carry  out  the  Hun- 
garian decrees,  particularly  as  they  had  rallies!  to 
the  support  of  the  .Xustrian  throne.  In  1801  the 
Slovaks  presented  their  famous  Memorandum  to- 
the  Impanal  Tbrooa  of  Aiiatna»  pmjrinc  for  a  bill 
of  rii^  and  for  didr  aiBtoaDBMW»  nsHonality. 

Stephen  Moyses,  th(>  distingldillBd  Slovak  Catholic 
bifthop,  besought  the  einperOT  to  (jrant  national 
and  lani;u:me  rights  to  them.  The  wheile  niovcnient 
awoke  jxipular  enthusiasm.  Catholics  and  Protestants 
working  together  for  the  comm<»n  goo<l.  In  1862 
huh  sdxiou  were  opened  for  Slovaks:  the  famous 
"Blovenska  Matica",  to  publish  Slovuc  boolcs  and 
wocla  of  art  and  to  foeter  the  atudy  of  (ha  Slovak 
historv  and  language,  was  founded;  and  in  1870  the 
Catholics  also  founae<l  the  "Society  of  St.  Voyteeh", 
which  Ix'came  a  powerful  helper.  .Slovak  newspaiK'rs 
sjiranK  into  existence  and  reading  clubs  and 

libraries  were  established.  After  the  ilefcat  of  the 
Austrian  arms  at  Sadowa  in  1866,  pressure  was  re* 
aumed  to  split  the  empire  into  two  parte,  Auatrian 
and  Hungarian,  each  of  which  was  praetieally  inde- 
pendent. The  Slovaks  thenceforth  came  wholly 
under  Hungarian  rule.  Then  the  Law  of  Nationah- 
ties  was  passed  which  recognized  the  jiri  ic.tiiinant 
j)osition  of  the  Magyars,  but  gave  some  small  recog- 
nition to  the  other  minor  nationalities,  such  as  the 
Slovaks,  by  allowing  them  to  have  churches  and 
schools  conducted  in  their  own  language. 

In  1878  tha  active  Magyariaation  «f  HttDfuar  «Mi 
undertaken.  The  doctrine  waa  mooted  tiurt  %  nathm 
of  the  Kincdora  of  Hungary  could  not  be  a  patriot 
unless  he  spoke,  thouEht,  and  felt  as  a  ^!agyar.  A 
Slovak  of  education  whi>  n  tn  lined  'rue  to  his  ancestry 
(and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  isiovaks  were 
tharakagbcfonthaHungMianaeanw)' 
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deficient  in  patriotism.  The  most  advanced  political 
was  that  a  compromiae  with  the  Slovakd  wa« 
■ibie;  that  there  waa  but  one  expedient,  to  wipe 
oat  mUrm  po«ible  by  aaaimilation  with  toe 
Macyaia.  Slovak  adioob  afitt  ioctitutaoiM  ware 
ordered  to  be  eloaed,  the  charter  of  the  "Matioft" 
was  :iniuillt><l,  ami  its  lihrury  and  rich  hiHtorical  lod 
art^^^l<•  colli'ctions,  !!.>;  well  its  it?*  funds,  were  confi»- 
caleii.  In(Miuui;i  i(  >  nf  (  vi-ry  kind  bfidrc  the  hiw 
were  deviaed  for  the  undoing  of  the  Slovaka  and  turn- 
ing tbem  into  Hungarians;  bo  much  so  that  one  of 
thdr  antlwn  likened  th«n  to  the  Inb  in  their 
tradbles.  The  Hungarian  anfhorities  in  their  eo- 
deavnur  to  suppross  the  Slovak  nationality  wont 
even  to  tin-  t\i<iit  of  taking  away  Slovak  children 
to  hf  brought  up  a.>i  Magj'ars,  ana  forbade  them  to 
Ufv  their  language  in  Hchool  and  church.  The 
2.000,000  Catholic  Slovaks  clung  to  their  language 
and  Slavio  customa,  but  the  dernr  were  educated 
in  their  •aufaMries  through  the  medium  of  the  Magyar 
tongue  and  required  in  their  parishes  to  conform  to 
the  state  idea.  Among  t  he  750,000  Protestant  Slovaks 
the  Government  went  even  further  by  taking  control 
of  their  Ryno<l»  and  bishops.  Even  Slovak  family 
nam*-?!  were  changed  to  Hungarian  ones,  and  prefer- 
nant  wa^^  only  through  Hungarian  channels.  Natu- 
nlly,  religion  decayed  under  the  stress  and  strain  of 
fcpramed  nationahty.  8k>vak  priests  did  not  per* 
form  their  duties  with  aidoor  or  diligence,  but  eon- 
fined  themselvea  to  the  mere  routine  of  canonical 
obligation.  There  arc  no  monk.s  or  religious  orders 
antiong  the  Slovaks  and  no  provision  is  made  for  any 
kind  of  conitniinity  life,  f 'at erhef ic.-il  instruction 
i>*  at  a  minimum  :irul  is  ri'ijiiir(  <i  (o  lie  given  wh^ni'ver 
possible  through  the  medium  of  the  Hunrahan  lan- 
fMflBb  Tbera  ia  no  lack  of  pric^td  in  die  Sbvak 
vmrntrj.  yot  Hm  pmetioe  of  aolemniiing  tlie  raeaptiott 
of  the  fint  eommunion  by  the  children  is  tmknown 
nrn!  many  other  forms  of  Catholic  devotion  are 
onuU.il.  Even  the  Holy  Rosary  Society  wjus 
di.ssolvfii.  becau.so  it.s  devotions  ami  proccttiinga  were 
conducted  in  Slovak.  The  result  of  governmental 
restriction  of  any  national  expression  has  been  a 
eomplete  I.<iek  of  mitiative  on  the  part  of  the  Slovak 
priesthood,  and  it  in  needless  to  speak  of  the  result 
upon  their  flocks.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Slovak 
toritory  where  there  were  Slovaik-speaking  Greek 
Cath'ilifs,  the}-  fare<i  slightlv  better  in  regard  to 
the  attempts  to  make  them  llungarian.s.  There  the 
liturgy  w.a.s  .'-llavonie  ami  the  clergy  who  used  the 
Ma«'ar  tongue  still  were  in  dose  touch  with  their 
people  throu^  the  offices  of  the  Orarch.  All  this 
preesure  on  the  part  of  the  authoritisi  tended  to 
produce  an  notivo  Slovak  emigration  to  America, 
while  b&d  harvests  and  taxation  also  contributed. 

A  few  immigrants  came  to  America  in  1864  and 
their  8uere.ss  brought  others.  In  the  late  seventies 
the  Slovak  exodus  wa.s  well  marked,  and  by  1882  it 
waji  fiurtincnf  ly  important  to  he  irn  est  igated  by  the 
Hungarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  directions 
flVCD  to  repress  it.  The  American  inunigration 
fiCOMi  indicate  the  finrt  hnportant  Slovak  influx 
in  1873  when  1800  immigrants  eame  from  Htmgary, 
which  rose  to  4000  in  1880  and  to  nearly  l.'i.OOO  m 
1884,  most  of  them  wttling  in  the  mining  and  indus- 
trial region.s  of  Pennsylvania.  At  first  they  came 
from  the  Coiinties  of  Zemplin,  Saros,  Szcpes,  and 
Ung,  where  there  were  also  many  Rutheniana.  They 
were  called  "Huns"  or  "Hunkiea",  and  were  used 
•tflcrt  to  fin  the  {daces  left  vacant  by  strikers.  They 
mn  very  poor  and  willing  to  work  for  little  whep 
Ihtff  ainved,  and  were  accordingly  hated  by  the 
rnembf'rs  of  the  various  unions.  The  .Slovak  girls, 
like  the  Irish,  inostiy  went  into  service,  and  because 
they  hat!  almost  no  r\prnse  for  living  lu.-iriaged  to 
cam  more  than^the  men.  To-day  the  Slovaks  of 
A — t —  —  ».  — t — •_  _  1^  pottttt  A  natioBil  — — 


and  organization,  which  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  cramped  development  of  their  kmsmen  in 
Hungaiy.  lueirtnmugimtiQnof  late  years haaiangad 
annuallv  from  S2^Bim  1906  to  33,416  in  1010. 
Altogether  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  some 
560,000  Slovaks  in  the  United  States,  including  the 
native  born.  They  are  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, chiefly  in  the  following  state-s:  Penn.«ivlvania,  270,- 
000;  Ohio,  75,(XJO;  liliuoi.s,  50,0(X);  New  .h-i^i-y,  SU.CMJO; 
New  York,  36,000;  Connecticut,  20,tXX);  Indiana, 
15,000;  Missouri,  10,000;  whilst  they  range  from  5000 
toafewiiundredaintheotherstateB.  About  460,000 
of  them  ore  Roman  Catholics,  10,000  Oredc  Catholiee 
and  95,000  Protestants. 

The  first  Slovak  C';tlli(jlii-  cIiukIi  in  the  Tniteil 
States  wa.s  founded  by  Kev.  Jo.seph  Kossalko  at 
Streator,  Illinois,  and  was  dedicated  S  Dec,  1883. 
Following  this  he  also  built  St.  Joseph's  Church  al 
Hasleton,  Pennsylvania,  in  1884.  In  1889  Rev. 
Stephen  Purdek  foundea  the  QiiuTh  of  St.  Ladislas 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  together  with  a  fine  parochial 
school,  both  of  which  were  dedicated  by  Bidiop  Gil- 
nioiir.  The  American  bishops  were  anxious  to  get 
Slovak  priests  for  the  increasing  immigration,  and 
Bitihop  Gilmour  sent  Father  Furdek  to  Hungar  v  f<ir 
that  purpose.  The  Hungarian  bishops  were  unwillmg 
to  send  Slovak  priests  at  first,  but  as  immigration 
increased  thiagr  acceded  to  the  request.  At  praaent 
(1011)  tlie  Ckthdic  Slovaks  have  a  cleny  oomisting 
of  one  bishop  (Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  KoudeUca)  and  104 
priests,  and  nave  134  fhurchcH  ttituated  as  follows: 
m  Pennsylvania,  81  (Dioceses  of  .\ltoona,  10;  Erie, 4: 
Harrisburg,  3;  Philadelphia,  15;  Pittsburg,  ;i5;  ana 
Scranlon,  14);  in  Ohio.  14  (in  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland, 
12,  and  Columbus,  2);  in  lUinois,  10  (in  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Chingo,  7;  and  Peoria,  3) ;  in  New  Jersey, 
U  (in  the  DiooMa  of  Nemik,  7;  and  Tranton,  4); 
in  New  York,  6;  and  in  the  States  of  Oomeetieot,  S; 
Indi.nna,  2;  Wisconsin,  2;  and  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Alaiiaina,  ana  West  \  irgitua,  one  <  arh. 
Soiiir  of  the  Slovak  church  buildings  are  very  fine 
siK-cunens  of  church  architecture.  There  are  also 
36  Slovak  parochial  schools,  that  of  Our  Lady  Mary 
in  Cleveland  having  7.50  pupils.  They  have  auo 
introduced  an  American  order  of  Slovak  nuns,  tbs 
Sisters  of  Saints  Cyril  and  Metho<)ius,  who  are 
established  under  the  direction  of  BLshon  Hoban  in 
the  Diocese  of  Scranton,  where  they  have  four  schools. 

The  I^rolestant  Slovaks  foliowwl  the  example  of 
iIk  C'athoUcs  and  established  their  first  church  at 
.Streator,  Illinois,  in  1885,  and  later  founded  a  church 
at  .Minneapolis  in  1888,  and  from  1890  to  1894  three 
churches  in  Pennsvlvania.  They  now  have  in  the 
United  Statea  60  Skrrak  churches  and  oongregationa 
(of  which  28  are  in  Pennsylvania),  with  34  mmisters 
(not  inchiding  some  5  Presbyterian  clergymen),  who 
are  organized  under  the  name  of  "The  Slovak  Evan- 
(•lical  Lutheran  Syncxl  of  America".  The  Slovaks 
ave  a  large  number  of  organizations.  The  principal 
Catholic  ones  are:  Prva  KatoHcka  Slovcnskil  Jednota 
(First  Slovak  Catholic  Uni<m),  for  men,  33,000 
nunbera;  PennsiylvAnalca  Slovenskd  Rimsko  n 
OrMto  KatoKdca  Jednota  (Pennsylvania  Slovak 
Roman  and  Greek  Catholic  Union),  7.'»no  members; 
Prva  Katollcka  SlovenskA  Zensk;!  .Jednota  (First 
Catholic  Slovak  Women's  Union  i.  12,(KX)  memlx-ra; 
PennR>'lvdnska  Slovenskd  icnskii  Jednota  (Pennsyl- 
vania Slovdc  Women's  Union),  3500  members; 
Zivena  (Women's  League),  6000  members.  There 
are  also:  N&rodn^  Slovensk<-  Spolok  (Nattonal 
Sknrak  Society),  which  takes  m  all  Stovaks  except 
Jews,  28,000  m^nbers;  Evanjelfcka  Slovenski  Jed- 
nota (Evangelical  Lutheran  Slovak  I'nion).  8000 
members;  Kalvinskd  Slovin.skii  .Ie<inota  (Pn'sby- 
terian  Slovak  Union),  1000  meinlMTs;  Neodvi.sl^ 
Nlirodny  Slovend^Spolok  (Independent  National 
"    '  ^    ty),  MO  mmbawi  TImj  ttoo  lunrv  a 
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teen  papers.  The  chief  ones  are:  "Slovensk^  Den- 
uflc"  (Slovak  Journal),  a  daily,  of  Pittsburg;  "Slovak 
V  Amerikc"  (Slovak  in  America),  of  New  ^'ork; 
"Narodne  Noviny"  (National  News),  a  wei-kly,  of 
Pittsburg,  Peniisyl%-!ini:i,  with  .H8,0(X)  circulation; 
"Jednota"  (The  I'uion),  also  a  weekly,  of  Middk>- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  with  3o,(XX)  circulation;  and 
"Bntatvo"  (Brotherhood)  aC  Wilke»^B«i«b  FUnwi. 
Than  ere  elm  noteetant  and  EkMialnno 


Slovak  |oilxnals,  who»n  circulation  is  small.  Among 
the  dntmguishcd  Slovaks  in  the  IJnitod  States  may 
be  mentionod  Rev.  .Joseph  Murga-^  of  W  ilkcs-Barre, 
who,  in  addition  to  his  work  among  his  jxjople,  has 
perfected  sevend  inventions  in  wireless  telegraphy 
and  is  favourably  known  in  other  ■cientific  mattera. 

IX.  Slovbhm  (JBhpenec;  adjective  eloanuH  Slcnra- 
nian). — 'Theae  come  chiefly  from  south-western 
Austria,^  from  the  Provinces  of  Camiola  {Kranjsko; 
Ger.,  Krnin)  Carinthia  {Koro.Un;  Ger.,  Kdrntm), 
and  Styri;i  (Stajerxko;  Ger.,  Slticrmark);  lus  well  as 
from  Ke.sia  (Re^ja)  and  I'dine  (Vulitii)  in  north- 
eastern It^ily,  and  the  C>)a8t  Lands  {Primortko) 
of  Austria-Huniiiy,  Their  neighbours  on  the  soutb- 
west  are  Italiuis;  on  the  west  and  north,  Germana; 
on  the  east.  Germans  and  Magyars;  and  towards  the 
south,  Italians  and  their  Slavic  neighbours  the 
Croat  ians.  Most  of  them  are  bilingual,  speaking 
not  only  the  Slovenian  but  also  the  German  language. 
For  this  reastjn  they  are  not  so  readily  distinguishable 
in  America  as  the  other  81av.s,  and  have  les.s  troul)le 
in  assimilating  themselves.  At  home  the  main 
centres  of  their  language  and  literature  have  been 
Laibach  (ljuhljana),  Kisyifurt  (Celoveo),  Graa 
(Gradeo),  aM  Gort  (Gorioa)^  the  latter  city  bemg  abo 
largely  Italian.  In  Amenca  they  fire  ,«oinetimfs 
known  as  Austrians,  but  are  more  often  known  a-^ 
"Krainer",  that  heing  the  German  atljective  of 
Krain  (Carniola),  from  whence  the  larger  number  of 
them  come  to  the  United  States:  sometimes  the  word 
has  even  been  mispronounced  and  set  down  as 
"Griner".  The  Slovenes  became  known  somewhat 
euiy  in  the  history  of  the  United  Statea.  Father 
Frederic  Baraga  was  among  the  first  of  them  to  come 
here  in  1830,  and  began  his  mis.'^ionjirj'  work  as  a 
priest  among  the  Indians  of  MichiKan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minne-sota,  and  finally  beiHiuc  the  first  Bishop 
of  Marquette,  Michigan.  He  studied  the  Indian 
laagua|[es  and  wrote  their  grammars  and  history  in 
Ilia  various  English,  German,  and  Shmnian  works. 
He  also  published  aewal  catediim  mni  religious 
mricB  in  Slovenian,  and  braa^t  ovor  aevml  other 
Slovenian  priests. 

In  Calumet,  Michigan,  the  Slovenes  se(tle<l  as 
early  as  they  first  apr,eared  in  Chicago  and  in 

Iowa  ah(jut  isfi:},  and  in  18r)6  the}'  founded  their 
chief  fanning  colony  in  Brockway,  Minnesota. 
Here  th^  stiU  preserve  their  own  language  mi  tH 
their  m&ute  local  peouliaritiea.  Th^  caaw  to 
Omaha  la  1808,  aiid  m  1873  their  present  large  eolooy 
in  Jolict,  Illinois,  was  founded.  Their  earliest 
settlement  in  New  York  was  towards  the  end  of 
1S7S,  and  gra<iually  their  numbers  have  increaseil 
until  they  have  churches  in  Haverstraw  and  Rockland 
Lake,  where  their  language  is  used.  They  have  also 
established  fann  sottlunents  in  lowa^  South  Dakota, 
Idaho,  Washington,  and  in  additional  places  in 
MinoMOta.  Taair  veqr  active  immigration  began 
Id  1802,  and  has  been  (lMO-1910)  at  the  rate  of 
from  6000  to  9000  annually,  but  h.ns  Intely  fallen 
off.  The  official  government  statistics  dasi  them 
along  with  the  Croatians.  There  are  nd.v  (I'.tll) 
in  the  lfnite<l  States  a  httle  over  120,000  Slovenes; 
praotically  all  of  them  are  Catholics,  and  with  no 
great  differencee  or  factions  among  them.  There  is 
ft  leaning  towarda  Socialism  in  the  large  mining  and 
mamtfaoturing  oentres.  la  Feanaylvania  there  are 


about  30,000;  in  Ohio,  15,000;  fai  ininoia,  12.000; 

in  Michigan,  8000;  in  Minnesota,  12,000;  in  Colorado, 

10,000;  m  Wa.shington,  10,000;  in  Montana.  5000; 
in  Cilifnrnia,  'AXM);  and  in  fact  there  are  Slovenes 
reportiii  in  alIIio^l  every  state  and  territory  except 
Georgia.  Their  immigration  was  caused  by  the 
poverty  of  the  people  at  home,  especialljr  as  Carniola 
IS  a  rocky  and  mountainous  district  without  modi 
iertilitar,  and  nedeoted  even  bom  the  tinua  of  the 
Tnrkiui  wars.  Latterly  the  institutkn  of  Raffeisen 
banks,  debt-paying  and  mutual  ai<l  a>sofintion«, 
introducwl  among  the  people  by  the  Catholic  i)urty 
(Slovenska  Ljudska  Stranka},  h:is  (liinini-^heil  immi- 
gration and  enabled  them  to  live  more  comfortably 
at  home. 

The  Slovenes  are  noted  for  their  adaptability, 
and  have  given  many  prominent  missionary  leaders 
to  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Among  them 
are  Bishops  Baraga,  Mrak,  and  Vertin  (of  Marquette), 
Stariha  (of  Lead),  and  Trobec  (of  St.  Cloud;;  Mon- 
signori  Stibil,  Huh,  and  Plut;  Abbot  Hemard  Loc- 
niKa,  O.S.B.;  and  many  others.  There  are  some  92 
Slovenian  priests  in  the  United  States,  and  twenty- 
five  Slovenian  churches.    Many  of  their  churches  are 

r'te  fine,  emecially  St.  Joseph's,  Joliet,  Illinoia: 
Joseph's,  Cahmiet,  Michigan;  and  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin.  There  are  also 
mixed  parishes  where  the  Slovenes  are  united  with 
other  nationalities,  usually  with  Bohemians,  Slovaks, 
or  Germans.  There  are  no  exclusively  Slovenian 
religious  communities.  At  .St.  .John's,  Minnesota, 
there  aio  six  Slovenixm  Benedictines,  and  at  Rock- 
land Lake,  New  Yoric,  three  Slovenian  Franciscans, 
who  are  ^ndfirtaking  to  futaMiwh  a  Slovenian  anfi 
Croatian  eoountmity.  FixHO  them  nnidi  of  ihn 
information  herein  has  been  oblainf<I.  The  Francij*- 
can  nuns  at  Joliet,  Illinois,  ha\('  many  Sloxcm.an 
sisd  rs;  at  Kansas  City,  Kansji.^i.  there  are  ^t  vcral 
Slovenian  si.sters  engaged  in  schtsjl  work;  :uid  there 
are  some  Slovenians  among  the  Notre  I);une  Sisters 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Archbi8h(»  Ireland  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  sent  to  Austria  for  Aovanian  aenynarians 
to  finish  their  education  here,  and  alao  appointed 
three  Slovenian  priests  as  professors  in^  hia  ommmm— 
seminar}-,  thus  providing  a  Slovenia&^knMtien 
clergy  for  their  parishes  in  hi.-^  jirovince.  " 

Tln  Ti-  ari'  si  \  i-ral  cluirch  anil  benevolent  organiza- 
tions among  the  Slovenians  in  America.  The  princi- 
pal ones  are:  Kranjsko  Slovenska  KatoliBka  Jednotn 
(Krainer  Slovenian  Catholic  Union),  oiganiaed  in 
April,  1894.  now  having  100  councils  and  a  member^ 
ship  of  12,000;  Jugoslovenska  Katolifika  Jednota 
(South  Slovenian  Catholic  Union),  organised  in 
Jan.,  1001,  having  90  councils  and  S(KK)  nu  nibers; 
besides  th(>se  there  are  also  Sloven.'^ka  Zapadna 
Zveza  (Slovenian  Western  Union),  with  30  councils 
and  about  3000  members,  Dru&tva  Sv.  Barbara 
09t.  Baifaam  Society),  with  80  councils,  chi^y- 
 .  nSnSTtiia  aemMoeialistie  Dehraaka 


Podpwna  Zvesa  (Worldngmen'a  Beneivolent  Union), 

with  25  cotmcils  and  a  considerable  member- 
ship. There  are  also  Sv.  RafiU'lova  Druiba  (St. 
Raphael's  Society),  to  assist  Slovenian  immigrants 
foundwl  by  Father  Kasimir,  O.F.M..  and  the  Society 
of  Sts.  Cyril  and  Methodius  to  assistSIovenian  schools, 
aa  well  as  numeroua  ainging  and  gymnastic  organise^ 
tions.  The  Slovenians  publish  ten  newspapers  in 
the  United  States.  The  oldest  is  the  Catholic  weekly 
"Amerikanski  Slovenec"  (American  Slovene),  eo- 
talilishc<l  in  1S91  at  Joliet,  and  it  is  the  org.an  of  the 
KrauitT  Slovenian  Catholic  Union.  "Glas  Naroda" 
(\'oice  of  the  People),  establi.^hed  in  1S92  in  New 
York  City,  is  a  dailv  paijer  somewhat  Liberal  in  its 
views,  but  it  is  the  o^cial  organ  of  the  South  Slavonic 
Catholic  Union  and  the  St.  Barbara  Societv.  "  Avo 
Maria"  ii  a  rdigioua  monthly  published  by  the 
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nik"  (The  IIpriiM)  is  n  \v«»<'kly  of  Calumot,  Michi- 
ttH  are  nUo  'Eilinost"  (Unitjv.  Pittsburg, 
v^U'anm:  *' Clevelandiika  Anienka",  of  Cleve- 
)hio;  "Narodni  Vestnik"  (People's  Mesaenger). 
dr  DtthiUi.  MimieaoU;  and  "Slovenaki  NArod'' 
(jBloTi^^People),  of  PtMblo,  CoHondo.  There  we 
ako  two  puroJv  Socialistic  weeklies  in  Chicago: 
"r*ruletarec"  (Proletarian)  and  "Glaa  Svobode" 
(Voice  of  Freedom).  A  very  fine  work,  "Amerika 
in  Amorikanci"  (America  and  the  Americans), 
dwcniitive  of  !ill  the  Unite<i  rilates  and  Slovenian 
life  and  development  here,  has  been  published  by 
IMmt  J.  M.  Trunk  at  Klagenfurt,  Austria. 

Bau*!!.  Our  .>*jrif  FeUaw  Cituen$  (Now  York,  1910);  HornT, 
Krdlk^  lJej">i/  i  •Seniani  Cnko-KatolUkyih  O.ta'I  le  Spiij.  Sidltch 
Amtruikich  St.  LouM.  1800);  KoaUKK.  Tht  CatMie  Bohemuint 
t/  Ou  UnUr4  sttUf*  iu  Ckampktim  Miaaltr.  (New  York,  Jua.- 
M«r~  ieu6);  uv,  36-54;  Kavktw,  V  Amwika  (MadiMn,  1011); 
SoMoS.  Abi*  utdjfnici  u  Sjadinj.  Drtarami  Amrrickim  (Acrivrri, 
1900) ;  ilADtC,  Mixlema  KtAonitacija  i  Slareni  (Auram,  llHUj; 
K»r«icA,  Hitton/a  Polnka  xc  Amrryct  (Milwaukee,  1  "f >.".-< ) ; 
Jvsik.,  I.winM  PaUka  w  Amrr;jre  (Lombcru.  r.H»'.i;  Khaitmkk, 
Tk*  PoU»  IK  tkl  UmiUd  Stat**  of  Amrrxca  U'li>Ia(l<^ip>>>a.  I'AlTj; 
AmmImN*  JfalllMtor  f  Hrrr  York.  lUOO-l^);  AmerUuvi'lci 
AMkTMbaMrfMlM  (Uotam^md.  1007-12);  Pchobk,  iiiM 
fittakfiv  r  AmtTike  in   Tntoryitlto.   Ill   (l{aiiornlH>rok,  1800); 

VlTKDBK.  CiUholic  Slomkt  of  Hungary  (Wilkf!.-ll;irre,  1906); 
Capek,  The  Slonkt  of  Hungary  (NVw  York,  1906);  Stkad. 
Serna  by  the  Sertians  (London,  1909);  DrKHAM,  TAroiiAh  (Ac 
LaH^it  of  th*  Serb  (rxindon.  lt>04);  KaUrular  Slota  (New  York, 
1912);  Soman,  THe  Slntenen  (Vienna,  1881);  auBTcatiS,  PoHuk 
itajaiom  SloTfnrf.n  (Jolirt.  l'.»0,'<);  TrUMS.  Awmika  M  Awimi- 
'  (Kl&g'-iifar:.  I'Hl  12);  ReporU  0t»  Cl— hrftMT  tf 
"'uiuncton,  1W1I>-12). 

Ansbbw  J.  SaiPif  AN. 

Slomiek,  Avrov  MjOtm,  Kihop  of  Lftvaat,  in 

Maribur,  Stvria,  Austria,  noted  Sknrenian  educator, 
b.  1800;  d.  21  S.  p(  ,  isr.2  The  dawn  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  fouiKi  the  Slovenian  schools  in  a  pre- 
carioua  condition;  their  numbej  wa.s  pitifully  small, 
and  the  courses  they  offered  were  inadequate  and  un- 
eatiafactory.  Thia  deplorable  state  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Austrian  officials  endeavoured  to  sui>- 
pnm  the  natmnal  language,  and,  to  compaaa  this 
end,  introchir-eil  foreiRn  te;u!uTs  tlionmphly  dis- 
ta?itefiil  Ut  the  i»e<)ple,  whom  lu  turn  they  (lf^;])iti<  (l. 
Moreover,  books,  maRazineti,  papers,  and  other 
educational  influences  were  lacking,  not  because  they 
not  have  bec»  gladly  welcomed,  but  because 
'  were  forbidden  by  the  Government  in  its  fear  of 
Hub  flttnation  Bishop  Slomfick  was  com- 
pellefl  to  face.  A  man  of  initiative  and  discernment, 
tlie  changes  he  wrought  in  a  short  time  were  wonder- 
ful. In  the  CoiLHtitiitioti  of  1S4S,  granting  national 
rights  long  denieil,  he  found  hia  in.slrument.  Follow- 
ing this  mcvfture,  though  only  after  many  futile  at- 
^mpta,  he  received  ofhcial  sanction  to  undertake  the 
'  m  of  the  schools.  The  first  fruiti  of  Iiti  labours 
a  «>ries  of  excellent  jemybooltB,  mangr  firom  hk 
1  pen,  which  proved  powerful  faeton  in  uie  growth 
Mid  development  of  religious  as  well  as  national 
education.  The  founding  of  the  weekly,  "Drob- 
tinioe"  (Crumbs),  was  liis  m  \t  step.  Kssay.s  and 
books  on  a  great  V!U"iety  of  Huhjects,  embracing  prac- 
tically evcrj'  qucation  on  whieii  his oountrymeu  stood 
in  need  of  fsnlightenmcnt,  were  published  in  quick 
■ucceasion,  and  his  vigorous  and  incisive  style,  well 
ad#rt**<  to  the  inteUinnoe  of  his  nadan^  tbrnupt  not 
laddng  scholarly  remiement,  made  Ms  worn  ez- 
cee<iingly  popular.  His  pastorals  and  fwrmons  con- 
stitute a  literature  of  lasting  value.  In  1 84 1  he  sought 
to  realize  a  dream  of  years — the  establishment  of  a 
aociety  for  the  spread  of  CathoUc  literature,  lln- 
loitllliaielv,  the  movement  was  branded  as  Pansla- 
i>fatie.«ia  failed  at  the  time;  but  ten  yeara  later  this 
mgsniiafbn  was  effected,  and  Z>n««a  m.  Mi^ara 
bepiin  sonjling  a  few  instructive  books  to  Catholic 
homes,  To-<lay,  a  million  educational  volumes  have 
bcfn  ilistributed  among  a  million  and  a  half  i  f  p<>opIt'. 

Although  ^m&ek  was  ardent  and  active  in  the 
|p|(lf9l9  of  lijiowunMe^^^lie  wMwinfiiifil  lipid  |ovi4 


by  great  men  of  other  nations,  and  his  kindness  and 
tiwt  eliminated  all  butt  rnes^s  from  the  controversiea 
in  which  he  was  forced  to  engage.  Patriotism,  the 
educatidtt  of  Ui  |Mopde.  their  temporal  and  qMiitual 
welfan^  were  his  inepJring  motives,  as  the  non- 
CathoUe  Makusev  remarks:  "Educauon,  based  on 
religion  and  nationality,  was  his  lofty  aim".  Hu- 
miUty  and  childlike  simplicity  marked  his  life.  His 
priests,  sincerely  devoted  to  him,  frequently  beard  him 
repeat  the  words:  "When  I  was  born,  my  mother 
laid  me  on  a  bed  of  Btraw,  and  1  desire  no  better 
pallet  wlien  I  die,  asking  only  to  be  iu  the  state  of 
grace  and  worthy  of  salvation". 
aa4niUiiaiik  ir«i<.    Stnmiam  IMtmUm  (laW)- 

P.  Ctbil  Zvpan. 
Slotanus   (Scni/>TTANt  s,   van  dkh  Six)oten), 
John  (.John  C.kffe.n),  polenii(  al  writer;  b.  at  GefTen. 
Uraliaiit;   d.  at  Cologne,  9  .luly,  lie  joine<l 

the  Dominican  order  at  Cologne  about  1525.  For 
many  years  he  ably  defended  the  Faith  against  the 
heretics  by  preaching  and  writing.  Later  he  tau|^ 
sacred  letters  at  Cologne,  and  in  16M  was  made  m 
doctor  of  theology.  About  this  same  time  he  beeame 
prior  of  his  convent  at  Cologne,  and  as  such  exercised 
tlie  offices  of  cerLSor  of  the  hxitli  :iw\  p:ip;il  iruiuisitor 
tliroughout  the  .•\rehdioee.sc>  of  Coloiine  and  the  Rhine 
country.  In  the  di.Heharge  of  the.se  re,sixinsihle 
duties  Slotanus  came  into  conflict  with  the  learned 
Justus  Veloius,  who  in  1556,  on  account  of  heretical 
*>*"er^  was  obli^  to  leave  Cologne.  The  vehe- 
ment wntinra  whush  Vdsius  afterwards  pnblidied 
against  the  Lk)logno  theologians  moved  Slotanus  to 
write  two  works  in  which  nearly  all  the  heretical 
doctrinM  of  Ui  tim«  are  diaeyed  with  admtnbte 
skiU. 

Among  his  various  works  those  most  worthy  of  men- 
tion an:  "Disputationum  ad  versus  hereiieos  liber 
unus"  (Cologne,  1558);  "De  retinenda  fide  or* 
thodoxa  et  catholioa  adversus  bareses  e(  saotea" 
(Cologne,  1560);  "De  barbaris  nationibus  oan- 
vertendis  a<l  Chri.stum"  (C^ilogne,  l.WO).  In  the 
Last-named  work  Slotanus  witnesses  to  the  ardent 
missioiiaiy  wal  wiiiah  fired  the  nli^oai  men  of  tail 

time. 

Echabd,  Seripl.  Onl.  PraA.,  II,  175;  HrKTT.R.  Somenclator: 
Mecwcr,  Zw  Uachiehtt  der  Kohur  Tluologm  im  16,  JattrK.  in 
JCotk.  ZtUthr.  far  WimmuekM  «mI  KuMt,  II  (OolovM,  MMU. 

iaJM)Mj*  U(1M71  M8a«. 

Chm.  J.  Cauuuv. 

Sloth,  one  of  the  seven  capital  sins.  In  general  it 
means  disinelination  to  labour  or  exertion.  As  a  capi- 
tal or  dejuily  viee  St.  Thomas  (II-II,  t^.  .v.xxv)  calls  it 
sadness  in  the  face  of  some  spiritual  ^ood  which  one 
has  to  achieve  {trutitia  de  bono  afrfnfiifliQ.  FMiier 
Biekaby  aptly  translates  ita  Lalift  eqaivamfc  motHa 
(Or.  dmiafa)  by  saying  that  H  means  Hm  doii't-eare 
feeling.  A  man  apprchcnthi  the  practice  of  virtue  to 
be  beset  with  difTiculties  and  rliafes  under  the  re- 
straints inipfis^^l  by  the  service  of  (Iixl.  The  narrow 
way  stn  ti  lus  wearily  before  him  and  his  soul  grows 
sluggish  and  torpid  at  tlu;  thought  of  the  painful  life 
journey.  The  idea  of  right  li\ang  inspires  not  joy 
but  H'lpirt,  because  of  its  laboriousness.  This  is  the 
notion  commonly  obtaimng,  and  in  this  sense  sloth 
is  not  a  specific  vice  aecoroing  to  the  teaching  of  St. 
Thom.is,  out  rather  a  cireum.stanre  tjf  all  vii  i  s.  Or- 
dinarilv  it  will  not  have  the  malice  of  mort:il  sin  un- 
less, of  course,  we  eonceivc  it  to  be  so  utter  that  be- 
cause of  it  one  is  willing  to  bid  defiance  to  some  serious 
obligation.  St.  Thomas  completes  his  defimtion  of 
sloth  by  saying  that  it  is  toiixMr  in  the  preaenflo  of 
spiritual  good  wUeh  is  Divintsood.  Inotherwoid^ 
a  man  is  then  formally  distressed  at  the  pwpeot^Off 
what  he  must  do  for  God  to  bring  about  or  keep  in- 
tact his  frif  iid.-^hip  with  God.  In  this  sens4-  ,sU)th  is 
to  diaritv.  It  is  then  a  mortal  sin 
ia  onlte  admlcnoy  9r  l«R 
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coiugent  of  the  will.  The  trouble  attached  to  main- 
tenance of  the  inhabiting  of  God  by  charity  arfjii.sfs 
tedium  in  Huch  a  {wrnon.  He  violutes,  therefort",  ex- 
pressly the  first  and  the  greatest  of  the  command- 
ments: "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thv  God  with  thy 
whole  heart,  and  with  thy  whole  soul,  and  with  thy 
whole  mind,  and  with  thy  whole  atnnkEth."  (Mark, 
aiL30).  ^        X  ^ 

BWEisr.  JlSmI  IteehAv  «f  8t.  TKama*  (London,  1896): 
~  «f  Jffml  VmlUm  (New  York.  1908);  St. 

fl-II,      hit:  Bai.1 


iMralt  (Pnto.  1W8>> 


i.UERiNi,  Op%u  theotooieum 


Joseph  F.  Deiant. 


Sljthartt,  Thomas,  EngUah  oonfessor,  b.  in  Berk^ 

shire;  d.  in  the  Tower  of  London,  1560.    He  was 

B..\.  Oxon.  15:{();  M.A.,  1531;  B.D.,  1543;  and  sup- 
plicated for  the  degree  of  D.D.,  155t-5,  but  never 
took  it.  He  wjus  rector  of  Chalfont  St.  Petor,  Bucks, 
from  1.545  to  1555,  canon  of  Windsor,  15-54,  rector  of 
Chalfont  .St.  (iilcs,  Bucks,  1555,  and  first  President 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxfmd.  He  was  deprived  of  these 
three  preferments  in  1559.  On  11  Nov.,  1556,  he  was 
aj>pointe<I  with  others  by  Convocation  to  regulafe  the 
exerciseH  in  theology  on  tlie  election  of  Cardinal  Pole 
to  the  chancellorship. 

Wabtom,  lA/t  of  Sir  Thomas  Pope  (London.  1772),  3M:  Catk- 
cUc  Kteard  Society  Pubtieationt,  I  (London,  1905—),  llS;  FoB, 
AeU  flwl  JTmiMMMM,  VIII  (London.  1843-9).  639. 

Jomr  B.  WAmswBioHr. 

Sm&lkaldic  League,  a  politico-religiou.'J  alliance 
formjilly  eonchnled  on  27  Feb.,  1531,  at  Smalkalden 
in  Hrs.He-N;».-<siui,  among  German  Prot^'stant  princes 
and  cities  for  tlteir  mutual  defence.  The  compact 
waa  entered  into  fur  Mxytanbtf>datipiilat«d  thai  any 
militaiy  Attack  made  upoo  any  one  of  the  confede- 
rates on  anxnint  of  religion  or  tmder  any  other  pretext 
was  U>  be  cotusidered  as  directed  against  them  all  and 
resi.HtfMl  in  common.  The  parties  to  it  were:  the  L.and- 
crave  Philip  of  lles-so;  theEle<:t<)r  John  of  i^axony  and 
nis  son  .John  Fmlerick;  the  dukes  Philip  of  Brun.Mwick- 
Grubcnhagcn  and  Otto,  Ernest,  and  Fituicisof  Brun.s- 
wick-Lilneburg;  Prince  Wolfgang  of  Anhalt;  the 
eounts  Gebhard  and  Aibrecht  of  Mansfeld  and  the 
towns  of  Strasburg,  Ulm,  Constance,  Rcutlingcn, 
Memmingen,  Lindau,  Biberach,  Isny,  Magdeburg, 
and  Bremen.  The  rily  of  Lilbeck  jomed  the  leaRue 
on  3  May,  and  Bavaria  on  24  Oct.,  1531.  The  acces- 
sion of  foreign  powers,  notably  England  and  France, 
waa8olicite<l,  .and  the  alliance  of  the  latter  nation  se- 
emed in  1532.  The  prhiaes  of  Saxony  and  Hcs.s<> 
were  appointed  military  oommanders  of  the  confed- 
eration, and  its  military  strength  fixed  at  10,(XK)  infan- 
try and  2000  cavalry.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Smal- 
kalden in  Dee.,  1535,  the  !illiiinc<-  w:i.s  renewf^l  for  ten 
years,  and  the  maintenaiici'  of  flir  former  military 
strength  decreed,  with  the  stipulation  that  it  .should  be 
doubled  in  case  of  emergeuey.  In  .\pril,  1.53(5.  Dukes 
Ulrieh  of  WQrtembeis  and  Bamim  and  Philip  of 
FDmerania,  the  cities  of  Fhuikfort,  Augsburg,  Ham- 
burg,  and  II:inf)ver  joined  the  league  with  several 
othtT  new  confederates.  An  allianre  wjxs  concludtHl 
with  Denmark  in  153H,  while  the  usual  arics-iDri 
of  the  (jerman  Estates  which  accepted  the  Refor- 
mation continued  to  strengthen  the  organization. 
Confident  of  its  support*  theFkoteatant  pnnces  intro- 
duced the  new  rel$(km  hi  trameroos  dtttriets,  sup- 
pressed bishoprics,  confi.scatrd  church  property,  re* 
ni-ited  imperial  ordinaniM's  to  the  extent  of  refusing 
help  a^.'iinst  iIk-  Turk-,  and  disregarded  the  dsciaiains 

of  the  Inincrial  (.'ourt  of  .Iu.'<lice. 

In  self-tlefencc  against  the  treasonable  machinations 
of  the  confederation,  a  Catholic  League  was  formed 
in  1538  at  Nuremberg  under  the  leadenihip  of  the 
emperor.  Both  sides  now  actively  prepared  for  an 
armed  conflict,  which  seemed  imminent.  But  negotia- 
tions carritnl  on  at  the  Hiet  of  Frankfort  in  1539  re- 
sulted, partly  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  Landgrave  of 


Hes.se,  in  the  patching  up  of  a  temporary  peace.  The 
emperor  during;  this  respite  renewod  his  earnest  but 
fruitless  efforts  to  efleet  a  religious  settlement,  while 
the  Smalkaldic  confederates  continued  their  violent 
proceedings  a|minst  the  GatholicB,  partieuUrly  in  the 
territory  of  Brunswiek-WolfenbQttd,  where  Duke 
Henry  was  unjustly  ei^Mlled,  and  the  new  religion  in- 
troduced (1542).  It  became  more  and  more  evident 
as  time  went  on  that  a  conflict  wiis  unavoidable. 
^Ticn,  in  1540,  the  emperor  adopted  stern  measures 
against  some  of  the  confederate^  the  VS'ar  of  SniaW 
kalden  ensued.  Although  it  was  mainly  a  religioua 
conflict  betweoi  Oatiiran  and  Protestants,  the  de> 
nominationol  lines  were  not  sharply  drawn.  Witli 
Pope  Paul  III,  who  promi.sed  financial  and  military 
a.H,sistance,  wveral  Protestiint  princes,  the  principal 
among  whom  was  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony,  defended 
the  imperial  and  Cathohc  cause.  The  beginning  of 
hostilities  was  marked  nevertheless  by  the  success  of 
the  Smalkaldic  allies;  but  division  and  irrear)lutcneaa 
■oon  weakmed  them  and  caused  their  ruin  in  South- 
em  Germany,  where  princes  and  cities  submitted  in 
nipid  succession.  The  battle  of  Miihlherg  fl21  April, 
1.547)  decide<l  the  i.ssuc  in  favour  of  the  empn'ror  in 
the  north.  The  Elector  John  Frederick  of  .Saxony 
was  captured,  and  shortly  after  the  landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse  was  also  forced  to  submit.  The  conditions 
of  peaoe  inehided  the  tcauf  er  of  the  electoral  dimity 
from  tha  fonnw  to  his  eourin  Maurice,  Hie  rsbslat^ 
ment  of  Dlike  Henry  of  Wolfenbiittel  in  his  domin- 
ions, the  restoration  of  Bishop  Jnhu.s  von  Pflug  to  hin 
.See  of  Naumburg-Zeit2,  an<l  a  promise  demanded  of 
the  vanquished  to  recognise  and  attend  the  C>>uncil 
of  Tn  nt.  The  dissolutloa  of  the  Snialkaldic  League 
foUowed;  the  imperial  suooeM  waa  oomptete,  but  teoio 
poraiy.  A  few  yean  later  another  eomUst  nmlw  out 
and  ended  with  the  triumph  of  Rotestantism. 

WtMCKBLMANi*.  Der  SeSmaUcaU.  Bimtf  UBSOST)  %.  dw  Mm- 
hrrger  Rttiffumsfiied*  (Stitwburg,  1892) ;  HABEXcuivn.  l>i$ 
f'lJitik  der  SdtmalkaUentr  tor  Autbrueh  dt»  Schmalkald.  Kritgm 

ilVrlio,  1901);  Idem,  Die  Potiiik  Kaitrr  Karh  V  u.  IxindgrAf 
PhilippM  ton  linsen  vor  Au^brwk  -j. «  Si-hmiilk  ili.  Krx'Qf^  iMar- 
bure.  iuo;j):  DEHtNTtm,  L>cr  Schmaiiaxiii.  Kru^  in  NurUiJetUsch' 
land  (MUn-iter.  1908);  Janssck,  HiM.  «/ lk$  Ommum  P*opU.  tr. 
CRKnrriB,  V  (St.  Louii.  10O3),  ptmtmi  Pasnb,  BiMart  tk» 
Ktpm,  U.  Kmmm,  X  (St.  Lottia,  lM^riiMs|Jp 


^-^w^^mmJ,  Abdo,  ha^ographer,  d.  at  the  Ben- 
edictine monastery  of  Aniane,  Henuilt,  in  Southern 

France,  March,  843.  He  entered  this  monastery 
when  still  a  boy  and  wiis  brought  up  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Abbot  St.  Benedict  of  .\niane.  On  arcount  of 
his  piety  and  talents  he  was  ordained  and  put  at  the 
head  of  the  school  at  his  monasU^ry.  In  794  he  ao- 
companie<l  his  abbot  to  the  Council  of  Frankfort  and 
in  814  was  made  abbot  in  place  of  Benedict,  who  on 
the  invitation  of  Louis-le-Debonnaire  had  taken  up 
his  abode  at  the  imperial  Court  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Smaragdus  w;is  honoure<l  as  a  .naint  in  his  monaster^'. 
He  tlic  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Heneilict  of  .Vniane 
which  he  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  monks  of  (Jor- 
nelimUnster  near  Aix-la-Qiapelle,  whert;  Abbot  Ben- 
edict had  died*  It  was  written  in  8iS2»and  is  one  of 
the  most  reliable  hagiological  productions  of  that 

6,'riod.  Mabillon  tnlited  it  in  his  ",\cta  S.S.  of  the 
enedictine  Order"  (sieculum  IV,  1, 192-217),  whence 
it  w:ls  rei)rint<Nl  in  1'.  ]..,  CIII,  3.53-H4.  It  waa 
also  e<iited  bv  Waitz  in  "Mon.  (lerm.  Script.", 
XV,  I,  200-29' 

Hi*loirr  t.il.  Jf  Ui  Franfr,  V,  31-5;  CciLUER.  lliUoirr  gf-nfrnU 
dej  au/«ur.<  racrfi  ei  eccUjiiaAt\,{uf*,  XII  i  Parit,  18li2>.  M  A- 

BILLON, Ada  SS.  Ord.  S.  Btn..  awe.  IV,  I,  ASg;  EoEnr,  .4<ioe- 
mmm  Omk.  4tr  Littntm  dm  MUUaUan,  11  (Lripiia.  1880). 

MlCHAK.  OtT. 

Smlthi  GaosGB.  See  Abotu  ano  tbs  Isum, 
DiocBsa  or. 

Smith,  James,  journalist,  b.  at  .Sknll.<md,  in  the 
iJhetlaDd  Isles,  about  1790;  d.  Jan.,  Itm.   He  spent 
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his  boyhood  at  SkoUand,  a  small  place  belonging  to 
hifl  mother^  who  was  a  member  of  a  branch  of  the 
Bnioe  (MSOly  which  had  settled  in  Shetland  in  the 
oxtMBlh  century.  He  studied  law  in  Edinburgh, 
became  a  soficitor  to  the  Sapnum  Court  than,  mmI 
married  a  Catholic  ladv  (a  emuka  of  Urfiop  MlMdon- 
ell  of  the  Glenparr>'  rfan\  thf  result  Iwinn  liis  nwn 
conversion  to  Culholif  ism.  N  ituriilly  hampt  n-.l  m 
hiscaniT.  :il  tluit  pcrKxi,  by  las  pn  iffssion  of  C'atholi- 
cistu,  he  turned  hij*  att«>ntiun  to  literature,  and  became 
the  pioneer  of  Catholic  journalism  in  Scotland.  In 
1832  he  orisiQAted  and  edited  tibe  "Edinbunsh  Catho- 
He  Maome^,  which  speared  eomewhat  inter- 
mittently  in  Scotland  until  April,  1838,  at  which  date 
Mr.  Smith  went  to  reside  in  London,  and  the  word 
"  Iviinliurgh"  w;us  dropped  from  the  title  of  the 
magazine,  the  public-iiion  of  which  wa.s  oontinued  for 
•ome  years  in  London.  Mr.  Smith,  on  wttling  in 
London,  inaugurated  tho  "Catholic  IKrcctory"  (or 
ED^and,  in  sucr  BwioB  tatheoid  **Lail3r*»  Directory**, 
edited  it  for  BMinr  jmai  mA  bt  alio  for  * 
Aort  time  editor  of  tne  "Doblfaa  Rvvhnr**,  fai  1887. 
Pot»es!<e<l  of  conaiclerid)le  gifts  both  n'^  a  speaker  and 
as  a  writer,  hi»  was  always  remly  to  put  tlu-m  at  the 
■errice  of  tin-  ( ";ithnlio  ciiusL-;  an<l  ilurinii  the  years  of 
•niation  immediately  preceding  Catliulic  Emancipa- 
MB,  MiPeU  as  at  a  later  period,  he  was  one  of  the  must 
•ethre  ehain|rfonB  of  tne  Church  in  E^i^and  and 
Scotland,  ne  made  a  brilliant  defence  in  public  of 
Catholic  doctrine  when  it  was  violently  attadced  by 
certain  prominent  members  of  the  Established  CShllfra 
of  Scotland,  and  publi.shed  in  this  connexion,  in  IS.'H, 
his  "Dialogues  on  the  Catholic  and  Prot<'?itant  liuh-n 
of  Faith", between  a  memlierof  tin-  I'r<itcst:iiit  Ref- 
ormation Society  and  a  Catholic  layman.  He  abo 
edited  (1838)  Challoner's  abridgment  of  Gother's 
"Fapiit  Miarepwanted  and  Represented",  with 
eopioQS  notes.  Mr.  Smith  was  father  of  the  Most 
Rrv.  Willi.im  Smith,  second  Archbishop  of  St. 
Aniirewrt  and  Edinburgh  in  the  restored  hierarchy  of 
Scotland,  and  a  distiuK<iishiHi  Bibhcal  scholar. 
GiLU>w,  BM.  Did.  Bn«.  Caih.,  s.  v.;  CaMic  DiTtoUrry  for , 

iMrf  (USD.  aei. 

D.  O. 

Smith,  Jamxs a.  SeeSAnr 


ANDEkmr- 


Bmith,  RtriiARn.  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  second 
Vicar  .\iM>.stolic  of  England;  b.  at  Hanworth,  Lincoln- 
shire, Nov.,  15<>S  (not  l.W)  a.s  commonly  stated);  d. 
at  Paris,  18  \Iarch.  1655.  He  was  tHlncatj'd  at  Trinity 
College,  O.Kford,  wncrc  he  became  a  Catholic.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  English  College,  Rome,  in  1586, 
studied  under  Bdlarmine,  and  wad  ordained  priest  7 
May,  1502.  In  Feb..  1503.  bo  anived  at  VaUadolid, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doetor  of  Theolonr,  sad 
taught  {)hil'>f4ophy  at  the  English  College  till  1508, 
when  he  went  to  Seville  profefwor  of  controvcrsi(\<^. 
In  ItKKUie  went  on  the  lOnuIi.-ii  ini*4ion,  where  he  nnde 
his  m  irk  !u-<  .1  iiii-wioner.  Ch*>Hcn  to  re|)res<'nt  the 
ca.s«'  of  the  .Hecular  elergy  in  the  archpriest  controversy, 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  opposed  Persons,  who  said 
of  him:  "I  never  dealt  with  any  man  in  my  life  more 
heady  and  resolute  in  liis  opinions".  In  1613  he 
became  superior  of  the  small  body  of  Ekiglish  secular 
priests  at  .Vrnts  CoUeiJie,  P.'iris.  who  devot<^l  them- 
selves to  eontrovcrsi:il  Wf)rk.  lu  1(12.')  he  \v;ls  elecUtl 
to  succoe<J  Dr.  Bishoj)  :i.s  vicar  .\postolic,  but  the  date 
usually  aiisiKne<i  for  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of 
Chalcedon  (12  Jan.,  1625)  must  be  wrong,  as  he  was 
not  eleoted  till  2  Jan.  He  arrived  in  Rngland  in 
A:pAf  of  th«  same  year,  reading  in  Lord  Montagu's 
house  at  Turvey.  Bedfordshire.  As  ^^car  .\postolic 
be  came  into  conflict  with  the  regulars,  claiming  the 
rights  of  an  onlinarv,  but  Urb:in  VIII  decided  (16 
Dec.,  1627)  that  he  was  not  an  ordinary.  In  1628 
lapsodMBirttonidrUi 


and  in  16.31  he  withdrew  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with 
Richeheu  till  the  cardinal's  death  in  16-12;  then  he 
retired  to  the  convent  of  the  Knghsh  Auguatinian 
nuns,  where  be  died. 

He  wrote:  "An  aaswor  to  T.  Bel'a  lato  Challenge" 
(1605);  "The  PmdentiaD  Bsflaaos  of  ReUgion", 
(1609);  "\^ta  Domina*  Mag<lalenic  Montis-.\cuti " 
i.  e.,  V'isoounte«s  Mouttigu  (ItiOJ);  "  De  auctore  et 
es^-ntia  Protestantico;  Religioni.-*"  (161U),  EnKlish 
translation,  1621;  "Collatio  doctrinjc  CathoUcorum 
et  Prole.tanlium"  (1622),  tr.  (1631);  "Of  the  di»> 
tinction  of  fundamental  and  not  fundamental  points 
of  faith"  (1645);  "Monita  ^usdam  utilia  pro  Sacer- 
dotibus,  SeminanstiB,  Miswmariis  An^^"  (1647); 
".\  Treatise  of  the  best  kmde  of  Confessors"  (1651): 
"Of  the  all-sufficient  Paternal  Proposer  of  Matters  oi 
Ffuth"  (16.53);  "Florum  Historia;  Ecclesia.sticie  gentia 
Anglonim  libri  septcm"  (1(>.>1).  Many  unpublished 
documents  relating  to  his  troubled  episcc^p  ite  (an 
impMtial  history  of  which  yet  remains  to  be  v :  i '  i  en) 
an  pMsarved  in  the  Westminster  Dioesnn  Archives. 

DoaOb  ChMrah  HUtary,  HI  (BniMb  mp«  Wal*«rfautpUm. 
ITiy— 1742)  the  Bceoimt  from  which  most  subarauent  hi(>Ernphi«a 
W(M  darived.  See  alao  Tierney's  edition  oi  Dold  for  further 
doeomenta;  Behinoton,  MrmoirM  of  Pansani  fl>inil>m,  1793): 
Calendar  Statt  Paperit:  1)  ,in  .  IGti-IGSl;  BlTLf.u.  lliHorieU 
Memoir*  of  SnalUh  Calhutict  (Londoa.  1819):  Sshukant,  At- 
coitnl  of  the  Bni/iUh  CKaftirr  (I>ondoa,  1B&3);  Poluewton,  Life  fff 
Luim  de  Cartajal  (I>oniion.  1H73);  FouiT,  Recordt  BnQ.  Pr<n. 
S.J.  VI  fl.<in'li>t>,  ISSOi;  IiH*nT.  Rjnteopal  SueceJtHnn,  III 
(K'ltii'.  1^77  ,  \  <:.rLf  i-«'.|  iiii.i  self-oouiradictory  accnint  with 
fimr  ii'-w  facto;  Auier  ia  l>ict.  Sat.  Biog.;  OiLLOW,  Bibl.  Diet. 
En^  Calk.:  Ckdos.  CoKMnl  d»  RattottiMw  AmflmUm  4  £Mt 
(Paria.  1881);  TMfd  DomtgDiary,  C.K.  S.  PuUimlimt,  Z  CM' 
*».  WW).   


Smith,  RicHASD.  b.  In  WoreeslenUie.  1500;  d.  at 
Douai,  9  .July,  1563.  He  was  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford;  and,  having  taken  his  M.A.  degree 

in  15;i(),  he  became  registrar  of  the  university  in  ln:\2. 
In  1536  Henry  VIII  apnoiuted  him  first  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  and  ne  took  his  tlo<  torate  in  that 
subject  on  10  July  in  the  same  year.  He  subsequently 
beoame  master  of  Whittington  College,  London; 
netor  of  St.  Dunstan'»4D4h»^Bast;  raotor  of  Cuxbam, 
Oxforchdiire;  principal  of  8t.  AUban's  Hall;  and  divinity 
reader  at  ^^agdalen  College.  Under  E<lward  VI  he 
is  said  by  his  optxinents  to  have  abjured  the  pope's 
authority  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  1 15  M:iy,  l.>17)  ana  at 
Oxford,  \)ut  the  account.^  of  the  pnnwdings  are  ob- 
scure and  unreliable.  If  he  yielded  at  all,  he  soon 
recovered  and  accordingly  suffered  the  loss  of  his 
professorship,  being  succeeded  by  Peter  Martyr,  with 
whom  be  hdd  a  piiblio  disputatwa  in  lfi49.  Sborttar 
afterwanis  he  was  arrested,  but  was  soon  Hbermted. 
Going  to  I>)uviiin,  he  became  professor  of  (hvinity 
there.  During  Mary's  Catholic  restoration  he  re- 
gained mo.<t  i)f  lii.s  jjrefermenta,  and  was  made  roynl 
chaplain  and  < mon  of  Christ  Church.    He  took  a 

grominent  i).Lrt  in  the  proceedings  against  Cranmer, 
Lidley,  ana  Latimer.  He  again  lost  all  his  benefices 
at  the  change  of  religion  under  Eliubetb,  and  after  a 
short  imprisonment  in  Parker's  house  he  escuied  to 
Douai,  where  he  was  appointed  by  PiiiUp  II  diean  of 
St.  Peter's  rliurch.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
slanderous  storv  spreiid  by  the  Reformers  to  account 
for  his  deprivation  of  his  Oxford  professorshif).  Wlieii 
Douai  University  was  foundeil  on  5  Oct.,  1562,  he  was 
installtHl  its  chancellor  and  professor  of  theology,  but 
only  Uved  a  few  months  to  Ul  these  offioes.  He  wrote 
many  works,  tho  cUef  of  wUdi  are:  "Assertion  and 
D«-fence  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar"  (1546); 
"Defence  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mam"  (1547); 
"Defensio  ccelib.itut*  sarerdolum"  (l.'S.'jO);  "  Diatriba 
de  hominis  iustilicatione"  (1550);  "Buckler  of  the 
CathoUo  Faith"  (155.S-.56);  "De  Missa)  Sacrificio" 
(1.562);  and  several  refutations  of  Calvin,  Melanch- 
thon.  JMraiL-aod  £osa,  all  published  in  1.562. 
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Smith,  Thomas  Kilbt,  b.  at  Boston,  Man.,  23 
Sept.,  l,S20;  d.  at  New  York,  1 1  Dec  ,  IHST;  eldest  son 
of  Captain  Gt-orgf  Smith  and  Elizii  Bicker  Waller. 
£k>th  his  paternal  and  mat^tTnal  fon  fat  hers  were 
active  and  prominent  in  the  profi^ional  life  and  in 
the  TOverament  of  New  England.  His  parents  moved 
to  ^ncinnati  in  his  early  childhood,  where  he  was 
educated  in  a  military  hcHooI  under  O.  M.  Mitohel, 
the  afitrononior,  and  studied  law  in  the  ofFK  f  of  Chief 
JuHtice  Salmon  I*.  Cl>fu^'.  In  IS-W  he  Wius  apiKJinttnl 
BjX'cial  agent  in  the  I'ost  Office  Dejjartment  at 
Washington,  and  later  marshal  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  and  deputy  clerk  of  Hamilton  County. 
He  entered  the  Union  Anny»  0  September,  1861, 
aa  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  ootupietratts  in  t!i« 
Battle  of  Shiloh,  6  and  7  April,  1802,  assuming  fom- 
mand  of  Stuart's  Brigade,  Sherinau'.s  Divi.siou,  during 
the  atx»ond  day.  \s  cointnander  of  brigjulc  in  the 
15th  and  17th  Army  Corps,  he  participatinl  in  all  the 
campaipa  of  the  Azmy  of  the  Tennessee,  being  also 
for  MMQe  moiitha  oo  staff  duty  with  General  Grant. 

ComnissioDed  Br^tadier-General  of  Vohinteera,  1 1 
August,  1H6.3,  he  wa^^  a-ssignccl  on  7  March,  1861.  to 
the  command  of  the  di'ta<:hrd  division  of  the  17th 
Army  (^ri)a  and  rendered  distinguisheij  service  during 
the  Red  River  Exixxlition,  protecting  Admiral 
Porter's  fleet  after  the  disaster  of  the  main  army. 
After  the  fall  of  Mobile,  he  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  Southern  Alabama  and  Florida, 
and  then  of  the  Post  and  District  of  Maine.  He  was 
breretted  Major-General  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service.  In  ISiiti  President  Jolmson  appointtnl  him 
UniUni  States  Consul  at  Paniuna.  .\fter  the  war 
he  remove*!  to  Torresdale,  Philadelphia.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  engjige*!  in  journalism  in 
New  York.  On  2  May,  18-l.S,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Budd,  daiu^ter  of  Dr.  WiUiam  Budd  McCuUou^ 
and  Arabella  Sanders  Piatt,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
She  was  a  gifted  and  ilr  vout  uoniiin,  .and  through  her 
influence  and  that  of  tin-  vi-ncrable  .Vrchhislioj) 
Purccil  he  became  a  Catliulic  some  years  hi'forc  his 
death.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  facility  of 
expression,  distinguishcxi  petsonal  appearance,  and 
courtly  bearing.  He  left  five  sons  and  three  dauditen. 

&urn,  lAH  Li»»»  <f  TkamM  JCMy  ArM  ^Sr  YtA, 
1898). 

Wauodb  OaoBcn  Sum. 

Smyrna,  LATnr  Arcrdiockbb  or  (SwramDian), 

In  A-sia  Minor.  The  city  of  SmjTna  rises  like  an 
amphithc.-if  re  on  the  gtilf  which  Invars  its  name.  It 
is  tnc  cnpital  of  the  vilayet  of  Al<iin  and  the  starting- 
point  of  several  railways;  it  hjw  a  population  of  at 
least  300,000^  of  whom  150,000  are  Greeks.  There 
mn  also  numeRMis  Jews  and  Armenians  and  almost 
10,000  European  Catholics.  It  was  founded  more 
than  1000  years  b.  c.  by  colonists  from  Lesbos  who 
had  exT>ellcd  the  Leleges,  at  a  place  now  called 
Ii<iunianat,  alx)ut  an  hour's  distance  from  the  pres- 
ent .Smyrna.  Shortlv  before  6.S8  b.  c.  it  w:i8  captured 
by  the  lonjans,  under  whose  nile  it  became  a  very 
neb  and  ^otrerful  £ity  (Herodotus,  I,  150).  About 
680  B.  c.  It  was  destroyed  by  Alyattes,  King  of  Lydia. 
Nearly  300  years  afterwards  Antigonus  (323-301 
B.  c),  and  then  L>'siraachu8,  undertook  to  rebuild  it 
on  its  present  site.  .Sub.sequently  comprised  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Pergamus,  it  wjus  ceded  in  1.33  n.  c.  to 
the  Romans.  These  built  there  a  judiciary  eonventiis 
and  a  mint.  Smyrna  had  a  celebrated  school  of  rhet- 
oric, was  one  of  the  cities  which  had  the  title  of  metrop- 
olis, and  in  which  the  conidlium  fettivum  of  Asia  was 
celebrated.  Demolished  by  an  earthquake  in  A.  D. 
178  and  180,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Marcus  .\urclitiH  Tn 
673  it  was  captured  by  a  fleet  of  Arab  Mussulmans. 


Under  the  inspiration  of  Clement  VI  the  Latins  cap- 
tured it  from  the  Musnulmans  in  1344  and  held  it 
until  1402,  when  Pamerlaiie  destmved  it  after  slaying 
the  inhabitants.  In  1424  the  Turks  captured  it  an<^ 
save  for  a  brief  oocupatiun  by  the  Venetians  in  1473, 
it  has  since  bdonged  to  them. 

Christianity  was  preached  to  the  inhabitants  at  an 
early  date.  As  early  as  the  year  93,  there  existed  a 
Chri.stian  community  directed  by  a  bishop  for 
whom  St.  John  in  the  Apocalyp-w  (i,  11;  ii,  8-11)  has 
only  words  of  prai.se.  There  are  <'xtant  two  letters 
written  early  in  the  second  century  from  Troas  by  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antioch  to  those  of  Smyrna  and  to  Poljr^ 
ean,  their  bishop.  Through  these  lettersand  those 
of  the  Christians  of  Smyrna  to  the  eity  of  Phihmi»> 
Hum,  we  know  of  two  Ladies  of  high  rank  who  be- 
longe<l  to  the  Church  of  Smyrna.  Then-  were  other 
Chri.Htians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cily  ami  dependent  on 
it  to  whom  St.  Polycarp  wrote  letters  (Eusebius, 
"Hist.  eccl.".  V,  xxiv).  W  iicn  Polyeaip  was  nnr- 
tyred  (23  Feb.),  the  Church  of  Snoyma  sent  an 
encyclical  concerning  his  death  to  the  Church  of  Phi- 
lomelium  and  others.  The  "  Vita  Polycarpi "  attrib- 
uted to  St.  Pionius,  a  priest  of  Smyrna  mart>Tetl  in 
2-'i(),  contains  a  list  of  the  first  bi.^hops:  Sirata^s; 
Bucoius;  Polycarp;  Papirius;  Camerius;  Euda»mon 
(250),  who  apostatiwHi  during  the  persecution  of  De- 
cius;  Thraseas  of  Eumenia,  mart>T,  who  was  buried  at 
Smyrna.  Noetoe,  a  ModiUist  heretie  of  the  second 
century,  was  a  native  of  the  citv  as  were  also  Sts. 
Pothinus  and  Irenieus  of  Lyons.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  another  nuirtyr,  St.  Dio.'<corides,  vcn<»- 
rated  on  21  May.  Among  the  Greek  bishops,  a  list  of 
whom  ap|>cars  in  I^e  Quien,  (Oriens  Chri.-^t.,  I,  737- 
4(>  i,  was  Metrophanes,  the  groat  opponent  of  Pfaiotius, 
who  laboured  in  the  revisioa  of  tOO  "Octodcos",  a 
Greek  htaiKical  booic. 

The  Li^m  See  of  Smjrma  was  created  by  CSement 
VI  in  13U')  and  had  an  uninterrupted  .succession 
of  titulars  until  the  8event«,'nth  wntury.  This 
wiu^i  the  beginning  of  the  VicAriate  Apostolic 
of  Aata  Minor,  or  of  Sm>'ma,  of  vast  extent. 
In  1818  Pius  VII  established  the  Archdioeese  of 
Smyrna,  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  vicariate 
Apostohe,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  mdee.  Ita 
limits  were  those  of  the  vicariates  Apostolic  of  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  and  Constjuitinople.  The  archdio- 
cese ha(i  17,(K)0  Latin  Catholics,  some  (Jreek  Mel- 
chites,  calle<l  Alciii,  .and  .Annenians  under  special 
orgJinization.  There  arc:  19  secuhir  priests;  .5.'>  resu- 
iKKi  8  parishes,  of  which  4  arc  in  Smymaj  14  churches 
with  resident  priests  and  12  without  pnests;  2.^  pri- 
mary sch<  H  lis  wit  h  2500  pupils,  8  colleges  or  academies 
with  .HlMJ  pui>ils;  2  hospitau;  and  4  orphana|;es.  The 
religious  men  in  the  archdiocese  or  the  vicaruite  .Xjx)!*- 
tolic  are  Franciscans,  Capuchins,  Lazarists,  Domini- 
cans, Salcsians  of  Don  liosco,  Assumptionists  (at 
Koniah),  Brothers  of  the  Christian  bchools,  and 
Marist  Brothen  (at  .Metellin).  Religious  communi- 
ties of  women  an  the  CarmeUtee,  JSirten  of  Charity 
(13  houses  with  more  than  100  aiaten),  Siaten  of  SioB, 
Dominicans  of  I\T(k>,  Sistos  of  St.  Josqih,  and  OI>> 
Uites  of  the  Assumption. 

Smni, DkL^Ontkamd  Roman  (hogr..  %.  v.:  Hawltok.  lU' 
tmtrtkf  tn  Jtia  Mbtor,  I  Oradon,  1842),  44-05:  Tcxica.  AaU 
Stineurt  (Pwia,  1882),  S02-06:  Soreukr,  Smumn  (Vienna, 
1873):  R.\M*Ar.  7A«  CilUn  (o  the  Smn  Churche»  of  .\»\a  (Loa- 
don,  1904),  251-57;  QrronniADfcd,  .Smf/rnr  (Paris.  INK."));  Hut  o<i!«. 
Smvmr  (Pariii,  IH'.H'):  Lr.  Cwirt,  .fr/U  f^/liiei)  Je  t'  Apofnlyps* 
(Parin.  189t>);  Filuun  in  Via..  Dtd.  tie  la  BitU,  s.  v.;  Mt*noi%€» 
CatKoliett  (Rom».  1907),  l«6-67;  Uy*«to.  Tht  Sntn  Jtera  < 


UU  A  poadypm  ( AUmn,  1008),  in  Onwfc;  JcawB Aram  oa  Saim^ 
I.  amnt  PiA/earpt  ttaomttmbtoMa 
Arktm  (Onu&rtiiMpto.  1911). 


UtOkdt 


1$  PofiM.   VvUet  mr 
S.  Vaiu*. 


Bnorri  Sturluaon,  historian,  b.  at  Hvammr, 

1178;  d.  1241.  Snom,  who  was  Die  son  of  Starla 

T}i(irt-;son  U\.  lls'2  ,  \v!js  the  most  imjiortant  Ice- 
landic historian  of  the  Middle  Ages.   In  him  were 
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united  the  experienced  Btateamon  and  the  many- 
sided  scholar.  As  a  child  he  went  to  the  school  of 
Saemund  the  Wise  at  Oddi,  of  which,  at  that  time, 
Saemund's  grandson  J6n  Lopt«son  was  the  head.  On 
hw  father's  side  J6n  was  related  to  the  moHt  dis- 
tinguishoti  families  of  Iceland,  while  by  his  mother 
Tliora  he  was  connected  with  the  royal  fjimily  of 
Norway.  Under  this  skilful  teacher  Snorri  was  thor- 
oughly trained  in  many  branches  of  knowledge,  but 
he  learned  especially  the  old  northern  belief  in  the 
■pds,  the  saga  concerning  Odin,  and  Scandina\'ian 
history.  By  a  rich  alliance  Snorri  obtained  the  money 
to  t-ake  a  leading  part  in  politics,  but  his  poUtical 
course  brouglit  him  many  dangerous  enemies,  among 
whom  King  Haakon  of  Norway  was  the  most  power- 
ful, and  he  was  finally  murderetl  at  the  king's  in- 
stigation. Snorri's  importance  rests  on  his  literary 
works  of  which  "  Heimskringla"  (the  world)  is  the 
most  important,  since  it  is  the  chief  authority  for  the 
eariy  history  of  Iceland  and  Scandinavia,  rtowever, 
it  does  not  contain  reliable  statements  until  the 
hi8tor>',  which  extends  to  1177,  reaches  a  late  T>eriod, 
while  the  d(>8criptions  of  the  primitive  era  are  largely 
vague  narrations  of  sagas.  The  Sturlunga-Siiga, 
which  shows  more  of  the  local  colouring  of  Iceland, 
was  probably  only  partly  the  work  of  Snorri.  On  the 
other  hand  he  is  probably  the  author  of  the  Younger 
Edda  called  "Snorra-Edda",  which  waa  intended  as 
a  textbook  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Its  first  part  "Gyl- 
faginning"  relates  the  mythology  of  the  North  in  an 
interesting,  pictorial  manner,  and  is  a  compilation  of 
the  songs  of  the  early  s<"alds,  the  songs  of  the  common 
people,  sagas,  and  probably  his  own  po<!tic  ideas. 

Stukm,  Snorra  SlurUufonM  Uittoriatkritning  (Cupcahoip^n, 
1873);  BAi'MaARTNER,  SorJitche  Fahrtm,  I  (FrciburR,  1SH9), 
9ta  nqq.:  Hoirric.  Srmtk  Ulrrnlurhirtoria,  I  (.Stockholm.  IHW)); 
LcKDBOBd,  ttlitnda  slaainTtchiliche  Sletlung  ton  der  Frtinlaaturit 
h\4  in  unteTf  Tag*  (Berlin,  I(I08),  17-lH;  Obrik,  jVurriiacAcj  O'eia- 
UtUhtn,  tr.  Kammcb  (Hcid«lberK,  1908).  116,  M.V.'iO. 

Pius  Wittmann. 

Snow,  Peter,  Venerable,  English  martyr,  suf- 
fered at  York,  15  June,  1598,  lie  was  bom  at  or 
nejir  Kipon,  and  arrived  at  the  English  College, 
Reims,  17  April,  1589,  receiving  the  first  tonsure 
and  minor  orders  18  August,  1500,  the  subdiaconate 
at  I^on  on  22  Sept.,  and  the  diueonate  and  prii'Sthoo<i 
at  Soissonson  30  and31  Miirch,  1591.  He  left  for  Eng- 
land on  the  following  15  May.  He  was  arrested  about 
1  May,  1598,  when  on  his  way  to  Y'ork  with  Vener- 
able Ralph  Grimston  of  Nidd.  Both  were  shortly 
after  condemned.  Snow  of  treason  as  being  a  priest 
and  Grimston  of  felony,  for  having  aided  and  iissisted 
him,  and,  it  is  said,  having  attempted  to  prevent  his 
aimrehcnsion. 

CaALLONCB,  Minnonary  Prietlt.  I,  no.  112;  Knox,  Douay 
Diari—  (Loodoo.  1878). 

John  B.  Wainewright. 

Sobaipim  Indians,  once  an  important  tribe 
of  the  Piman  branch  of  the  great  Shoshoncan  lin- 
guistic stock,  occupying  the  territory  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  and  San  Pedro  Rivers,  in  south-eastern  Arizona 
and  adjacent  portion  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  In  dialect 
and  general  custom  they  seem  to  have  closely  re- 
sembled the  Pdpago,  by  whom  and  bv  the  closely 
cognate  Pima  most  of  them  were  finallj'  absorbea. 
Their  principal  centre  was  Bac  or  Vaaki,  later  San 
Xavier  del  Bac,  on  Sjuita  Cruz  River,  nine  miles  south 
from  the  present  Tucson,  Arizona.  Here  they  were 
visited  in  1G92  by  the  i)ioneer  Jesuit  explorer  of  the 
south-west.  Father  Eusebio  Kino,  who  in  1G99  began 
the  church  from  which  the  mission  took  its  name. 
Other  Jesuit  mission  foundations  in  the  same  tribe 
were  (Santa  Maria  de)  Suamca,  just  inside  tlie  Sonora 
line,  established  also  by  Kino  about  the  same  time,  and 
San  Miguel  dc  Guevavi,  founded  in  1732  near  the 
present  Nogales,  Arizona,  all  three  missions  being 
upon  the  Santa  Cruz  River.    There  were  also  sevcnu 


visiting  stations.  The  missions  shared  the  misfor- 
tunes attending  those  of  the  Pima  and  Pdpago,  but 
continued  to  e.vist  until  a  few  years  after  tne  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  1767.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century  the  tribe  itself  had  di.sapneare<I,  and  in  later 
years  San  Xavior  app«'ars  as  a  PApago  settlement. 
According  to  tratlition  the  tribe  was  destroyed  about 
the  yeau-  1790  by  the  attacks  of  the  wild  Apache,  by 
whom  a  part  were  carried  off,  while  the  others  were 
forced  to  incorporate  with  the  Pdpago  and  Pima 
(q,  v.). 

Bancroft,  /litt.  North  Mtxiean  Staled  and  TexoM  (2  vol*., 
San  KranoiHoo,  18S6-9);  Idem,  HiH.  Aritona  and  Sew  Mrrico 
(.Hun  Frmdsco,  1H89):  Diary  of  FraneUeo  Oarott,  1776-6.  ed. 
Couch  (2  vols,.  New  York,  1000);  Hodok,  Handbook  of  American 
IiuluinM  (2  parU,  Wa«hin«ton,  1907-10);  Rwto  emayo  .  .  . 
dmcTiprinn  oe^vraphicn  dr  la  prorinrin  de  Sonora  (.1766)  (St. 
Autriistinc.  I8(>3).  tr.  GiutAras  in  Rec.  Am.  CatM.  Hitt.  Soc. 
(PhiJadolphui,  1894). 

James  Mooney. 

Soblesld,  John,  b.  at  Olesko  in  1629;  d.  at  Wil- 
anow,  1696;  son  of  James,  Castellan  of  Cracow  and 
descended  by  his  mother  from  the  heroic  Zolkiewski, 
who  died  in  battle  at  Ceoora.  His  elder  brother  Mark 
was  his  com- 

ftanion  in  arms 
rom  the  time  of 
the  great  Cossack 
rebellion  (1648), 
and  fought  at 
Zbarai,  Bereste- 
czko,  and  lastly 
at  Batoh  where, 
after  bt;ing  taken 
prisoner,  he  was 
murdered  by  the 
Tatars.  John, 
the  last  of  all  the 
family,  accompa- 
nied Czarniecki 
in  the  expedition 
to  Denmark; 
then,  under 
George  Lubomir- 
ski,  he  fought  the 
Muscovites  at 
Cudnow.  Lubo- 
mirski  revolting, 

he  remained  faithful  to  the  king  (John  Casimir), 
becjime  successively  Field  Hetman,  Grand  Mar- 
shal, and — after  Revera  Potocki's  death— Grand 
Hetman,  or   Commander-in-chief.     His   first  ex- 

Cloit  as  Hetman  was  in  Po<ihajee,  where,  besieged 
y  an  army  of  Cossacks  and  Tatars,  he  at  his 
own  expense  rai.sed  8000  men  and  stored  the  place 
with  wheat,  baffling  the  foe  so  completely  that  they 
retired  with  p-eat  loss.  When,  in  1672,  under  Michael 
WiSniowicckj's  reign,  the  Turks  seized  Kamieniec, 
Sobieski  beat  them  again  and  agiiin,  till  at  the 
crowning  victory  of  Chocim  they  lo.st  20,(XX)  men  and 
a  great  many  guns.  This  gave  Poland  breathing- 
space,  and  Sobieski  Iwcarae  the  national  hero,  so 
that.  King  Michael  dying  at  that  time,  he  was  unan- 
imously elected  king  in  1674.  Before  his  coronation 
he  was  forced  to  drive  back  the  Turkish  hortlt«,  that 
had  once  more  in  vailed  the  country  he  ocit  them  at 
Leml>org  in  1675,  arriving  in  time  to  raise  the  siege  of 
TrenilH)wla,  and  to  save  Chrzanow.ski  anrl  his  heroic 
wife,  its  defenders.  Scarcely  crowned,  he  hastened  to 
fight  in  the  Ruthenian  provinces.  Having  t<K)  few 
soldiers  (20,000)  to  attack  the  Turks,  who  were  ten 
to  one,  he  wore  them  out,  entrenching  himself  at 
Zurawno,  letting  the  enemy  hem  him  in  for  a  fort- 
night, extricating  himself  with  marvellous  skill  and 
courage,  and  finally  regaining  by  treaty  a  good  part 
of  the  Ukraine. 

For  some  time  there  was  peace:  the  Turks  had 
learned   to  dread   the   "  Unvanquished  Northern 
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Lion",  and  Poland,  too,  wjia  pxhavistod.  But  soon  the 
Saltan  turned  his  arms  against  Austria.  Pasaing 
through  UuDlgry,  a  great  part  of  whirh  had  for  one 
bundred  and  Vfty  years  been  in  Turkish  hands,  an 


 «         nokoned  at  from  210.000  to  300,000 

mm  (the  htier  figures  are  SobieeU'e)  mardied  for- 
ward. The  Emperor  Leopold  fled  from  Vienna,  and 
tx^Kftetl  Sobieski  8  aidj  which  the  pai>al  nuncio  also 
imnlori  <i  Though  dissuaded  by  Louis  XIV.  whose 
policy  waa  always  hostile  to  Austria,  .Sohi&ski  hesi- 
tate! not  an  instant.  Meanwhile  (July,  It'iH.'i;  the 
Grand  Vixier  Kara  Mustapha,  had  arrived  before 
Vienna,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  defended  by  the 
▼AliMkt  luuMrial  General  Count  Stahnmbaqb  ^inft  * 
ganiMm  or  only  15,000  men,  exposed  fo  tiie  honon 
of  disease  and  fire,  as  well  iw  to  hostile  attacks. 
Sobieski  atartofl  to  the  rescue  in  August,  tAking  his 
Bon  Janif^  w  itli  him;  passing  by  Our  I.,ady's  sanctuary 
;.f  f "zenstochona,  the  troops  praye<l  for  a  blessing 
on  tlicir  arms:  and  in  the  lxKinniii><  of  September, 
having  croasea  the  Danulie  and  joined  foroee  with 
the  (jerman  armies  under  John  Gcorjije,  Elector  of 
Brnmay,  and  Fdarn  Charlee  of  Lomine,  thsgr 
moaaied  l^emia.  On  11  Sept.,  Sobieiki  waa  on  tiw 
JMll^is  of  Kahlenberg,  near  the  city,  and  the  next 
day  he  gave  battle  in  the  plain  Ix'Iow.  with  an  army 
of  not  more  than  76,000  nifn,  the  Germans  f<mnin(^ 
the  left  wing  and  the  Poles  under  Hetmans  Jahonowski 
and  Sicniawski,  with  General  Katski  in  command  of 
the  artillery,  fomung  the  right.  The  hiuaaia  charged 
with  their  usual  impetuoeity,  but  the  deoae  maasea 
of  thefoe  wereimpenatiable.  Their  retreat  waa  taken 
far  flight  by  thsTviloi,  who  nuihed  forward  in  pursuit; 
the  hussars  tumed  upon  them  with  reinforcements 
and  charged  again,  when  their  sliouts  made  known 
that  thi'  "XortluTn  Lion"  was  on  the  field  and  the 
Turks  tltnl,  |>anio-«tricken,  with  Sobieski'a  horsemen 
still  in  pursuit.  Still  the  battle  raoed  for  a  time  alongall 
the  line;  both  sides  fought  bravNy,  and  the  \daag  waa 
everywhere  commanding,  fighting,  encouraging  hia 
men  and  unpng  them  forward.  He  waa  the  first  to  storm 
the  camp:  Kara  Mustapha  had  escaped  with  his  life, 
hut  he  received  the  bow-string  in  Belgrade  some 
months  hiter.  The  Turks  were  routed,  Vienna  and 
C'hrisf.  ri'iom  s.-ive^i,  and  the  news  sent  to  the  |>ot)e 
abng  with  the  Standard  of  the  Prophet,  taken  by 
floHodti,  iHw  hiiMBlf  had  hmdmmm  m  tiia 


Anetrnte  wHh  ootatretdied  arms,  he  declared  that 

it  was  Go<l's  caune  he  was  fighting  for,  and  ascribed 
the  victory  (Veni,  vidi,  Dcus  vicit— his  letter  to 
Innocent  XI)  to  Him  alone.  Next  day  he  entenxl 
Vienna,  acclaimed  by  the  people  as  their  saviour. 
Leopold,  displeased  that  the  Polish  king  should  have 
all  the  glonr,  condescended  to  visit  and  thank  him, 
bat  traatetf  nis  son  James  and  the  Polish  hetmans 
mth  extreme  and  haughty  ookineas.  Sobieski,  though 
deeply  offended,  pursued  the  Turks  into  Hungary, 
attacked  and  took  Ostrzyhom  after  a  second  buttle, 
an<l  returned  to  winter  in  Poland,  with  immense  spoils 
taken  in  the  Turki'-h  iMi.-np  These  and  the  glorv 
sht^  u|x>n  the  nation  were  all  the  immediate  ad- 
vantages  of  the  great  victory.  The  Ottoman  danger 
had  vanished  forever.  The' war  atill  went  on:  step 
by  step  the  foe  was  driven  bade,  and  sixteen  yean 
later  iCamieniee  and  the  whole  of  Podolia  were 
restored  to  Poland.  But  Sobieski  did  not  live  to  see 
this  triumph.  In  vain  had  he  again  and  again  at- 
teinpt«Hl  to  rctiike  Kamieniec,  and  even  had  built  ji 
stronghold  to  destroy  its  strategic  value;  this  fortress 
enabled  the  Tatars  to  raid  the  Rutheniaii  provinces 
upon  several  occasions,  even  to  the  gates  of  Ijoahetf. 
fiw  waa  also  foroed  by  trea^  to  fhre  up  Kieff  to  Rusan 
In  16M;  nor  did  be  soeoeed  hi  seeoring  the  erown  for 
his  son  .lames.  His  la^it  days  were  spent  in  the  bosom 
uf  hiA  faoiily,  at  his  castle  of  Wilaaow,  where  he  died 
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by  illness.  His  wife,  a  Frenchwoman,  the  widow  of 
John  Zamoyski,  Marie-Ca.simire,  though  not  worthy 
of  so  great  a  hero,  was  tenderhr  befeved  by  hint,  aa 
his  letters  ^ow:  she  influenced  him  greatly  and  net 
always  wisely.  His  family  ia  now  extinct.  Charlev 
Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  was  his  ^«at-«rand- 
Ron — his  son  James'  daugd^ter,  Osiminthia.  atmng 
married  James  Stuart  in  1719. 

Littu  JiJ't'i  HI.  Kr-Hj  ]niUln*oo.  do  krolotitj  Kanmitrtt/  (Sobie- 
■ki'*  letter*  to  hia  wiie),  publUbeii  by  A.  L.  Hsu»BU  1857.  Two 
volutuM  o(  "4<to  ifjitariea".  publi«b«d  by  the  Aeademie  d«r 
WiueowhiJtaa.    TaMUH,  John  Sobitski  (Oxford.  1881):  Dv- 
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Soelaliam,  a  nalam  of  social  and  economic  organi- 
sation that  would  Slibetitute  state  monopoly  for  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  af>urces  of  pnxlnntion  and  means 
of  distribution,  and  would  concentrate  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  secular  governing  authority  the  chief 
aotivities  of  human  life.  The  term  is  often  used 
vaguely  to  indicate  iinj  IniMjasn  nf  niilli  i  fl n  control 
O'varmdividnal aetion* «r avan  any  revolt  of  the  dia- 
pMBBHed  agahiat  the  rale  of  the  posseting  claaaea. 
Bnf  these  .are  undue  extensions  of  the  term,  leading  to 
iiiueh  confusion  of  thought.  State  control  and  even 
state  ownerslnji  are  not  nrccssiirily  S>cialism:  they 
become  so  on!  v  when  they  result  in  or  tend  towards  the 
prohibition  of  private  ownership  not  only  of  "natural 
monopolies",  but  also  of  all  the  sources  of  wuith. 
Nor  is  mere  revolt  against  economic  inequality  ft>> 
cialism:  it  may  be  Anarchism  (see  Amascht);  it  magr 
be  mere  Utopianiam  (see  Coinifuinsu);  it  may  be  a 
juat  resistance  to  oppression.  Nor  i.s  it  merely  a  pro- 
IK>sal  to  make  sucn  economic  changes  in  the  social 
structure  as  would  banish  poverty.  Socialism  is  this 
(see  CoLLEcnvisM)  and  much  more.  It  is  also  a 
philosophy  of  soeial  life  and  aetJan,  *'Hf**i"f  all  hu- 
man aetivitfaB  from  a  definite  eoonomie  ■**"**r^"* 
M «noiv«r  modem  Sodafism  ia  not  a  men  aibctnay 
exercise  at  state-building,  but  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
relieve,  on  explicit  principles,  the  existing  social  con- 
ditions, which  arc  regarded  as  intolerable.  The  ajreat 
inwiualities  of  human  life  and  opportunity,  profiuced 
by  the  excessive  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  community, 
have  been  the  cause  and  stiU  an  the  sUmtdus  of  what 
ia  called  the  SowaKstie  movwnent.  But,  in  ordar 
to  understand  fully  what  Soeialnm  is  and  what  H 
implies,  it  is  necessary  first  to  glance  at  ih<  lii^tory  of 
the  nio\eMicnt ,  then  to  examine  its  phili'xiitliii  al  .ind 
religions  f<'nriencies,  and  finally  to  consider  how  far 
these  mav  be,  and  actually  have  proved  to  be,  in- 
compatible with  Christian  thought  and  life.  The 
first  requirement  is  to  understand  -the  origin  and 
growth  of  tha  movement. 

It  haa  been  eustomary  among  writers  of  the  8(h 
cialist  movement  to  begin  with  merenoea  to  Utopian 
theories  of  the  cl.a-ssical  and  Renaissance  perio<ls,  to 
I'lato's  "Repuhlie",  Plutarch's  "I.ife  of  l.yi-urpus", 
More's  "I'tonia".  f "ainpari'lhi  H  '('ilv  of  the  .Sun", 
Hall's  "  Munaus  alter  et  idem  ".  and  the  like.  Thence 
the  Une  of  thought  is  traced  through  the  Frenoh 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mcslier,  Montea- 
qnieu,  d'Argenson,  Morelly.  Rousseau,  Mably,  till, 
with  Linguet  and  Necker,  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
is  reached.  In  a  sense,  the  modon  movement  has  ita 
nM)ts  in  the  ideas  of  these  creators  of  ideal  common- 
wealths. Yet  there  is  a  gulf  fixed  between  the  mod- 
em Socialists  and  the  older  ITtopists.  Their  ^eheince 
were  mainly  directed  towards  the  establishment  of 
Communism,  or  rather,  Communism  was  tha  idsa 
that  gave  lifa  to  thahr  fanoiad  Btatea  (see  CoMinmiaH). 
But  tha  OoOsethrfat  idea,  wfiieh  is  «ie  eoonomie  ban 
of  modem  8ociaIi.sm  (.see  Coi.i.F.fTivis\0.  really 
emerges  only  with   "Gracchus"  Babeuf  and  his 
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manifesto  issued  by  him  and  his  fcllow-conspiratore, 
"  lyca  Kp;iu\",  IB  to  be  found  a  eloivr  vision  of  the  col- 
lective organization  of  society,  such  as  would  be 
aceepted  by  most  modern  Socialists.  Babouf 
giiiDotuied  hv  the  Diiectocy.  end  his  party  aup- 
preased.  Meantniile,  in  1798,  CSodwin  in  Englend 
bad  published  his  "  Elnauiry  Oonoemin^  Political  Jus- 
tice", a  work  which,  though  inculcating  Anarchiat- 
Communisin  (sot-  Anakciiy)  rather  than  Collectivism, 
had  much  influence  on  R<3bert  Owen  and  the  ^houl  of 
Determinist  SociaUsts  who  succtt'd^-*!  him.  But  a 
enudi  group  of  English  writers  in  the  early  vears  of  the 
nineteenth  century  had  really  more  to  ao  with  the 
derei^Nnent  of  Sooialut  tiiou||bl  thMi  ImmI  either 
Oiven'e  attempts  to  fmnd  idSal  eeouBttiiitiM,  at 
New  Lanark  and  dwwlwre,  or  the  conterajjorary 
theories  an<i  pniotice  of  Saint-Simon  and  Fourier  in 
France. 

These  English  writers,  the  earUest  of  whom,  Dr. 
O^^l**"  Hall,  first  put  forward  that  idea  of  a  dominant 
jndoetml  and  social ' '  system  ",  which  is  the  pervading 
WWMwpthwi  ef  modem  socialism,  worked  out  the  vari- 
ous baffic  principles  of  Socialism,  which  Marx  after- 
wards appropriated  and  combined.  Robert  Thomp- 
son, Ogilvie,  Hodgkin,  (Iray,  .-ibove  all  William 
Carpenter,  el:ilxtratf<i  the  theories  of  "surplus  value", 
of  "production  for  iimtit  ",of  chi.H.s-war",  of  the  ever- 
increasing  ejn)loit(ition  of  the  iKX>r  by  the  rich,  which 
are  the  stuff  of  Marx's  "Das  Kapital",  that  "old 
dot  Imm  shop  of  idaas  cuUed  from  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
London".  Fbr  indeed,  tUi  funoas  wmk  is  really 
nothing  more  than  a  dexterous  combination  of  Hege- 
lian Evolutioiiisni,  of  French  Revolutionism,  and  of 
the  economic  theories  elaborated  bv  Kicardo,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  this  group  of  English  theorists  on  thtt 
other.  Yet  the  services  of  Karl  Marx  and  of  his 
friend  and  brotheivEebrew,  Friedrich  Engels,  to  the 
neimn  of  Bffi^»—  moA  not  be  underrated.  These 
two  writen  eaow  vfun  the  aeeDe  inat  whan  the  So- 
cialist movement  wae  at  its  fcwreet  M».  In  England 
the  work  of  Rnhrri  Owen  h.id  been  overlaid  by  the 
Chartist  movi  mcnt  arni  it.s  apparent  failure,  while  the 
WTitinRs  of  tlir  (  ''oiioiiiist.s  mentioned  above  had  had 
but  httlc  immediate  influence.  In  FYance  the  Saint- 
Simonians  and  the  Pourierists  had  disgusted  everyone 
bjr  the  moral  collapse  of  their  systems.  In  Germany 
lie  had  so  far  devoted  his  brilUant  energiee 


merely  to  Republicuiism  and  {ihiloiophar.  Bat  ia 
1848  Marx  and  Engels  pblished  tbe  "OwnnHmM 

Manifesto",  and,  more  rhetoric  as  it  w.-v-^,  fhi.s  docu- 
ment was  the  beginning  nf  modern  ".Hcientific  80- 
ciati-in".  The  influenrc  uf  Proudlion  and  of  the 
Revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times  pervades  the  whole 
manifesto:  tfaie  economic  analysis  of  society  was  to  be 
grafted  on  later.  But  already  there  appear  the  ideas 
of  "the  materialtetio  eoneepuon  of  history",  of  "tlie 
bourgeoiBie"and"the  proletariat  ",andof''daea>war". 

After  IH4H,  in  his  exile  in  London,  Marx  studied, 
and  wrote,  and  organized  with  two  results:  first,  the 
foundation  of  "The  International  Workingmen's  Af*- 
sociation",  in  1S64;  second,  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  of  "Das  Kapital",  in  1867.  It  is  not 
easy  to  judge  which  has  had  the  more  lasting  effect 
upon  tlw  Soeialiit  movement.  "The  Intematiraal " 
gave  to  the  movement  ite  world-wide  eharaeter; 
''Das  Kapital"  elaborated  and  systematized  the 
philosophic  and  economic  doctrine  which  is  still  the 
creed  of  the  immense  majority  of  Socialists.  "  Pro- 
letarians of  all  land*<,  unite!"  the  sentence  with  which 
the  G>mmunist  Manifesto  of  1848  concludes,  he>-ame 
n  reality  with  the  foundation  of  the  International. 
iW  tt»  first  time  since  the  disruption  of  Christendom 
an  organiaation  took  shape  whieh  had  for  its  objeet 
the  union  of  the  major  portion  of  aD  nations  upon  a 
common  basis.  It  was  not  so  widely  supported  as 
both  Its  upholders  believed  and  the  frightened  mon- 
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tion  any  promise  of  stabiUty.  From  the  outset  tbe 
influence  of  Marx  steadily  ^ew,  but  it  wa.s  confronted 
by  the  opposition  of  Bakunm  and  the  Anarchist  school. 
By  1876  the  International  was  even  formally  at  an 
end.  But  it  had  done  its  work:  the  organised  woric- 
ing  classes  of  all  Europe  had  reaUaed  the  international 
nature  both  of  their  own  grievances  and  of  capitalism, 
and  when,  in  1889,  the  first  International  Congress  of 
Sooiali^t  and  Trade-Union  de](  ^;;it(  H  met  at  Paris,  a 
"New  Intematicmal"  came  into  being  which  exi-sts 
with  unimpaired  or,  rathur,  witli  luIkuk  rii  onerKN'  to 
the  prtwent  day.  Since  that  first  meeting  seven 
Othen  have  beoi  held  at  intervals  of  three  or  four 
yeiii^  at  which  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  titt 
number  oi  dd^tes  present,  the  variety  of  1  '  " 
ties  represented,  and  the  extent  cl  tho  f 
fluence  over  its  deliberations. 

In  PXK),  an  International  Socialist  Bureau  was  ee- 
tablishe<l  at  Hriisscls,  with  the  purpose  of  solidifjdng 
and  strengthcming  the  international  character  of  the 
movement.  Since  1904,  an  Intcr-ParUamentary  So- 
cialist Committee  has  given  further  support  to  tim 
work  of  the  bureau.  To-di^  the  ttttemational  nature 
of  the  Sooiafotie  movement  ie  aa  axiom  both  within 
and  without  its  ranks  j  an  axiom  that  must  mt  be  for- 
gotten in  the  estimation  both  of  the  strength  and  of 
the  trend  of  the  movement.  To  the  International, 
then,  modem  Socialism  owes  much  of  its  present 
power.  To  "Das  Kapital"  it  owes  such  iotellecmal 
coherence  aa  it  still  poaemma.  The  success  of  thii 
book  was  immediate  and  eonetdarable.  It  has  been 
translated  into  many  languages,  epitomized  by  many 
hands,  criticized,  cuscussed,  and  eulogized.  Thou- 
R.ands  who  would  style  themselves  Marxiims  and 
would  refer  to  "Das  Kapital"  as  "the  Bible  of  So- 
cialism", and  the  irrefragable  basis  of  their  creed, 
have  ver>'  probably  never  seen  the  original  work,  nor 
have  even  read  it  in  translation.  Marx  hiiuseif  pub- 
lished only  the  fiat  volume;  tlie  second  was  iwibiishwi 
mider  Engels'  edltondiip  in  1885,  two  years  after  tlw 
death  of  Marx;  a  third  wa.-!  elaborated  by  EngebfnB 
Marx's  notes  in  1895;  a  fourth  was  projected  but  never 
accomplished.  But  the  influenre  of  tl)is  torso  has 
been  immense.  With  consuininate  skill  .Marx  eath- 
ered  together  and  worked  up  the  idea-s  and  e\  id<'nce 
that  had  originated  with  otnera,  or  were  the  floating 
notions  of  the  movement;  with  the  result  that  the  new 
intenational  orsMdaation  had  ready  to  hand  a  body 
of  doetrine  to  promulgate,  the  vamua  national  80- 
ci.alist  parties  a  common  theorv  and  ptogramme  for 
which  to  work.  And  proniulRated  it  was,  with  a  de- 
votion  rind  at  times  a  cliilrilike  faith  that  had  no 
shght  resemblance  to  religious  propaganda.  It  hae 
been  severely  and  destructively  criticized  by  econo- 
mists of  many  echoola.  many  oif  ita  leading  doctrines 
have  been  explicitly  ■oaadoned  by  the  SociaUst  lead- 
en in  differraxt  conntries,  some  are  now  hardly  de- 
f«ided  even  by  those  leaders  who  label  themselves 
"Marxian".  Yet  the  influence  of  the  book  persists  The 
main  doctrines  of  Marxism  are  still  thestufTof  popular 
Socialist  belief  in  all  countries,  are  still  put  forward 
in  scarcely  modified  form  in  the  copious  literature 
produced  for  popular  oonsumptton,  are  Still  cmil- 
fiiatfwi  or  inqtlteil  in  popular  aodiwMS  even  tyraoma 
oftiievetyleadewwliohaiveahandonedttem  biserioas 
controversy.  Tn  spite  of  the  growth  of  Revisionism  in 
Cfcrmany,  of  Syndicalism  in  France,  aini  of  Fabian 
Expertisra  in  England,  it  is  still  iin  urate  to  maintain 
that  the  vast  majority  of  S<Kudi.sts,  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  movement  in  all  countries,  are  adherents  of  the 
Marxian  doctrine,  with  all  ita  materialistic  philosophy, 
its  evolutionaiy  immorali^,  its  disrupttve  poltUeal 
and  aocial  amuysis,  its  claMKSonsdous  economics. 

In  Soetalism,  to-day,  as  in  most  denartments  of 
human  thought,  tlie  Ie;iilinu  writers  ilisjilay  a  markei? 
shynem  of  nmdamental  aoal^ 
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iftteHeetaal  deMrt."  Its  protagonuto  ate  largely 

ornipied,  either  in  f^laboratinj;  schemes  of  social  re- 
fonn,  which  not  mfrcqucnlly  present  no  exclusively 
p<>ci:vlLst  characteristics,  or  else  in  apologizing  for 
au4  disavowing  inconvenient  applications  l>y  earlier 
ieadenit  of  socialist  philosophy  to  the  tlomnin  of 
idi^on  and  ethioe.  Kevertbeless.  in  so  far  aa  the 
lotenuitioiial  movement  ranainb  aefinitelv  Sodaliiit 
at  the  formula}  of  its  propaganda  and  the  crpcd  of 
its  i)<)[)ular  adherents  are  predominantly  the  reflection 
of  those  put  forward  in  Kapital"  in  l.stiT. 

Moreover,  during  all  thiu  period  of  growth  of  the 
modern  Socialist  movement,  two  other  parallel  niov  e- 
ment*  in  all  countries  have  at  onoe  ai^lemented  and 
oounterpobed  it.  These  are  tmde-anionism  and  «o- 
operation.  There  is  no  hiherent  reason  why  either  ol 
these  movemeuLs  shfiuld  leiid  towards  Socialism: 
properly  rondurUHl  and  devi'Iope<l,  hofh  should  ren- 
der uim<H:«38«ary  any  tiling  that  ran  correctly  be  styled 
"Socialism".  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  ooth  these 
excellent  movements,  owing  to  unwise  opposition  by 
the  dominant  capitaliara,  on  the  one  hand,  and  in- 
diflfercnce  in  the  Churches  on  the  other,  are  memiced 
by  Socialism,  and  may  eventually  be  captured  by  the 
111  rv  intelliiiejit  and  ener^jetic  Socialists  and  turned 
to  serve  the  ends  of  Socialism.  The  training  in 
mutual  aid  and  interdependence,  as  well  as  in  seif- 
fovemment  and  businesB  habits,  wiiich  the  leaders 
at  tiie  WBge-earncn  have  received  in  both  trade- 
unionism  and  the  co-operative  movements,  while  it 
might  be  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  formation  of 
the  needed  Christian  dornoeraey,  !uw  ho  far  been 
effective  largely  in  dernonstratmg  ti»c  ixnver  tliat  is 
given  by  organization  and  numbers.  And  the  leaders 
of  Socialism  have  not  been  slow  to  empiuu-^iite  tlie  lee- 
son  and  to  extend  the  argument,  with  sutticierit  plausi- 
bility, towards  state  monopoty  and  the  atwolutism  of 
the  majority.  The  logic  of  1»eir  argument  has,  it  is 
true,  been  ehallengcd,  in  recent  years,  in  Europe  by 
the  rise  of  the  great  Catholic  tKule-union  ami  co- 
operative organizations.  But  m  EnKli.sli-si)eaking 
nations  this  is  yet  to  come,  and  both  co-operation  and 
trade-unionism  are  allowed  to  drift  into  the  grip  of 
the  Sodalist  movement^  with  the  lesult  that  what 
mil^t  become  a  most  effective  aHcmative  for  Col- 
lectivism remains  to-day  its  nursery  and  its  support. 

Parallel  with  the  International  movement  has  run 
the  local  propagamia  in  various  ecnintrie^,  in  eacli  of 
which  the  movement  has  taken  i\s  colour  from  the 
national  characteristics;  a  process  which  has  con- 
tinued, until  to-da^  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  realise 
that  the  different  bodies  who  are  represented  in  the 
Tnternati.-mal  Congresses  form  part  of  the  8ain(>  agita- 
tion. In  Germany,  the  fatherland  of  dogmatic  So- 
cialism, the  movement  first  took  shape  in  1862.  In 
that  year  Ferdinand  La.sHalle,  the  brilliant  and 
Wealttiy  young  Jewish  lander,  dcUvered  a  lecture  to 
an  artisans'  association  at  Berlin.  LaasaUe  was  fined 
1^  the  authorities  for  his  temerity,  but  "The  Work- 
ing Men'n  Programme",  as  the  lecture  was  styled,  re- 
sulted in  'I'he  I  nivcrsal  German  Working  Men's 
Association,  whieli  was  founded  at  TxM[)zig  under  his 
influence  the  following  year.  Lassalle  commenced  a 
stormy  prognss  throufpout  Germany,  lecturing,  or- 
ganising, w^riting.  The  movement  did  not  grow  at 
first  with  the  rapidity  he  had  expected,  and  he  him- 
self was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1864.  But  his  tragic  death 
aroused  intprpst,  and  The  Working  Men's  Association 
grew  Ht(  1  111  ,  (ill,  in  1869,  reinforced  bv  tiie  adhesion 
of  tlie  various  organizations  which  had  grown  out  of 
Marx's  propaganda,  it  became,  at  Eisenach,  the 
SociaJist  Democratic  Working  Men's  Party.  Lielv 
knecht,  Bebel,  and  Singer,  all  Marxians,  were  in  chief 
leaders.  The  two  former  were  imprisoned  for  treason 
in  1870;  but  in  1874  ten  members  of  the  party,  includ- 
ing the  two  leaders,  were  returned  to  the  Reichstag 
450,000  votes.   The  Govenunent  attempted  re- 
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prcesion,  with  ^  naoal  resuh  of  eoosolidating  ar^ 

strengthening  the  movement.  In  1875  w.os  held  the 
celebrated  congress  at  (Jot ha,  at  which  was  drawn  up 
the  programme  that  forme<l  the  ba^is  of  the  party. 
Three  years  lat«r  an  attempt  upon  the  emperor's  life 
was  made  the  excuse  for  renewed  repressioii.  But  it 
was  in  vain.  In  mite  of  alternate  pcneeution  and 
essays  in  state  SoejaJism,  on  the  part  of  Bismarck,  the 
movement  progressed  steadilv  Bi.-jm.arck  fell  from 
power  in  1890 and  since  th«*n  tlii  jiarty  has  grown  rap- 
idly,and  isnowthestronge.st  jxditiealhiKly  in  Germany. 
In  1899  Edwarfl  Bernstein,  who  had  come  under  the 
influrace  of  the  Fabiaaa  is  England  since  1888,  started 
the  "fievisionist"  movement,  which,  while  attonpt- 
ing  to  ooneentrate  the  energies  of  the  party  more 
definitely  upon  specific  reforms  and  "revising"  to 
extinction  many  of  the  most  cherishc<l  doctrines  of 
Mar.vism,  has  yet  been  subordinateii  to  the  practical 
exigeucitai  of  politics.  To  all  appearance  the  Socialist 
Party  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever.  The  elections  of 
1907  brought  out  3,:^,96S  votes  in  its  favour;  those 
uf  January,  1912,  gave  it  llOseatsoutof  atotalof  307 
in  the  Reichstag — ^a  gain  of  more  than  100  per  cent 
over  ita  last  previous  representation  (53  seats).  The 
.Marxian  "Erfurt  Programme",  adopted  in  1>^91,  is 
btill  the  official  creeil  of  the  Party.  But  the  "Ro 
vision ist  "  {xdie  v  is  obviously  gaining  ground  and,  if 
the  Stuttgart  Cc>ngre<?.g  of  1907  be  any  indication,  is 
rapidly  transforuuug  t  he  revolutionary  Marxist  party 
into  an  opportunist  body  devoted  to  specific  social 
reforms. 

In  France  the  progress  of  fv)t  ialism  has  been  upon 
different  linew.  After  the  colhijis^'  of  Saint-Simonism 
and  Fourierism,  eanie  the  agitation  of  Louis  Blanc  in 
1848,  with  his  doclrme  of  "  Ihc  Ri^ht  to  Work". 
But  this  mm  side-tracked  by  the  tnumnhant  ix)U- 
tioians  into  the  scandalous  "National  Workshops", 
which  were  probably  deliberately  established  on 
«Tong  lines  in  order  fo  bring  ridicule  upon  the  agita- 
tion, Blanc  was  driven  nito  exile,  and  F>ench  S.»- 
cialism  lay  dormant  till  the  ruin  of  Imperialism  in 
1870  and  tiie  outbreak  of  the  Commune  in  187 1 .  ThiB 
rising  was  suppressed  with  ft  ferocity  that  far  sur- 
passed the  wildest  excesses  of  the  Communards; 
20,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  shot  in  eold  blood, 
m.my  of  whom  were  certainly  innocent,  wliile  not  a 
few  were  thrown  alive  into  the  common  burial  pits. 
But  this  s;i\  agery,  though  it  tem|K)rardy  (iuell(«d  the 
revolution,  did  nothing  to  obviate  the  Socialist 
movement.  At  first  many  of  thft  scattered  leaden 
dedared  for  Anarchism,  but  soon  moat  of  them 
abandoned  it  as  hnpraeticable  and  threw  their  en- 
ergies into  the  propagation  of  Marxian  Sociali.sm.  In 
1879  the  .anmeaty  permitted  Jules  Guesde,  Brousse, 
.Malon,  and  other  Iea<Iers  to  return.  In  1881,  after 
the  .\narclutit-Comuiuiii6t  group  under  Knipotkin 
and  Hi'clu.H  ha<l  secc<led,  two  parlies  came  into  exist- 
ence, the  opportunist  Alliance  SociaUste  Ri£publi- 
caine,  and  the  Marxian  Parti  Ou\Tier  ScMsisIiste  mvo- 
lutionaire  de  France.  But  tht«c  parties  soon  split  up 
into  others.  Gucade  led,  and  still  leads,  the  Irre- 
ooncilablcs;  Jaurfe  and  Millcrand  ha\e  been  the 
leaders  of  the  Parliamentarians;  Brousi^e,  Blanqui, 
and  others  have  forn>cd  their  several  communistic 
groups.  In  HKNj,  h'.iwevrr,  largely  owing  to  thp  in- 
nucncc  of  Jaur^,  the  less  extreme  i>anieH  uiut<Ml 
again  to  form  Le  Parti  Socialiste  Unifid.  This  body 
is  but  loosely  formed  of  mrious  irreconcilable  groups 
and  includes  Anarchi.st.s  like  Herv',  Marxists  like 
Guesde,  Syndicali.st^s  like  I.;kg.ardelle,  *  )piH(rtunista 
Uke  Millcrand,  all  of  wliom  .laures  endeavours,  with 
but  slight  succeiis,  to  maintain  in  harmony.  For 
ri^t  across  the  Marxian  doetrinairianism  and  tbe 
opportunism  of  the  narhamentary  grottp  hm  drhren 
the  recent  Revolnnonar)'  Sj-ndicalnt  movement. 
This,  which  is  really  Anarchist-Communism  workinc 
through  trade-unionism,  is  a  movenrat  distrustful  qf 
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parliamentary  Bystems,  favourable  to  violence,  tend- 
ing tow«rda  oeBtructive  revolution.  The  Cotil6ddra- 
tioQ  G^ifodedu  Travail  bnqiidly  absorbing  the  So- 
eiaUat  movement  in  France,  or  a4  l«wt  robbiDg  it  oC 
the  ardent  element  that  gives  it  life. 

blthe  Hritifh  Isles  the  Socialist  movement  has  h.id 
akHetoruiy  career.  After  the  collapse  of  ()wem.sin 
and  the  Cbarttbl  movemcat,  the  pr^u  iical  genius  of 
the  Batioil  dizected  its  chief  reform  energies  towards 
Um  eoBaolidatkm  of  tlw  trade  uniona  and  the  building 
19  oif  the  great  co-operative  eateniriie.  Steadily,  for 
nme  forty  yenrs,  the  tradeHmkm  leaden  woAea  at 
the  strvnKthening  of  their  respective  orRanizationa, 
which,  with  their  dual  character  of  frieodly  societies 
&nd  prnfcH.sional  associations,  ha<I  no  Ftnall  part  in 
training  the  working  classes  in  habits  ol  combination 
for  common  ends.  And  this  kauk  ivaa  emphasized 
and  enbuged  by  the  Co^vmUm  movement,  which, 
springing  from  thetinyeffortaof  the  Roehdale  Pio- 
neers, spread  throughout  the  country',  till  it  in  now 
one  of  the  mightiest  btisincss  orgauizat ions  in  the 
\'nrl  i.  In  this  rno\Tiuent  many  a  labour  le.-ider 
kamt  habitd  of  bu-smess  and  of  successful  comnuttee 
woric  that  enabled  him  liUtcr  on  to  deal  on  equal,  or 
even  on  ad  vantageoua,  tenna  with  the  representatives 
of  Ifte  owning  daeees.  But  during  aU  this  period  of 
training  the  Socialist  movenaent  proper  lay  aorraant. 
It  was  not  until  1884,  with  the  foundation  of  the 
strictly  Marxian  S<jclai  Democratic  Federation  by 
U.  M.  Uyndmnn,  that  the  Socialist  propoKiuida  took 
active  form  in  England.  It  did  not  achieve  any  great 
''P"!Htet-t  success,  nor  has  it  ever  since  shown  signs 
of  appealing  widely  to  the  English  temperament. 
But  it  was  a  beginmng,  and  it  was  followed  bv  other, 
more  inclusive,  organizations.  A  few  months  after 
its  foundation  the  Socialist  League,  led  by  William 
Morris,  seceded  from  it  and  haa  a  brief  and  stormy 
existence.  In  1893,  at  Bradford,  tlu;  "  Inde[)endent 
Labour  Party"  was  formed  under  the  leadership  of 
J.  Keir  Hardic,  with  the  direct  purpose  of  carrying 
Socialimn  into  politica.  Attached  to  it  were  two 
weekly  papers,  ^'The  Oarbtt"  and  "The  Labour 
Leatler"  ;  the  former  of  which,  by  its  s^ile  of  over  a 
million  ojiite^  of  an  able  little  manual,  "Merrie 
EngUnd",  haii  no  small  part  in  the  ditTuHiou  of 
popular  Socialism.  AU  tnese  three  bodies  were 
Marxian  in  doetrim  and  laisdy  wwkiag  daas  in 


But,  as  early  aa  1888,  a  group  of  middleKshse  stu- 
dents L'ld  joined  topeth'r  .if  The  Fahi  in  Society. 
Thw  Ixxiy,  while  calling  itjself  Socuili-1  rcjicted  the 
.Marxi.an  in  favour  of  Jevonsian  cconoimcs.  and  de- 
voted it,M;lf  to  the  social  eflu cation  of  the  public  by 
means  of  lectures,  pampideid  and  books,  and  to  the 
spread  of  OoUectivist  ideas  by  the  "permeation"  of 
public  bodiea  and  political  paitiM.  Immense  aa  have 
been  its  achievements  in  this  direction,  its  constant 
preoccupation  with  practical  measurew  of  reform  and 
its  contact  with  orjjanized  party  politics  hiive  led  it 
rather  in  the  direction  of  the  "Servile  SUite"  than  of 
the  Socialist  ComnK>nwealth.  But  the  united  efforts 
of  the  vaiioua  Socialist  bodies,  in  concert  with  trade 
gninniwm,  reauHed,  in  1899,  in  the  formation  of  the 
labour  Repreeentation  Ckimmittee  which,  seven  yean 
later,  had  developed  into  the  Labour  Party,  wtth 
about  thirl  yrepresentiitivcs  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Alreadv,  however,  a  few  years'  practical  acquaint- 
ancT  with  party  ix>litics  has  dimini.shed  the  Socialist 
orthodoxy  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  it  shows  signs  of 
bcoommg  abaoilMd  in  tte  deUuiB  of  party  contentiofi. 
Siaificaot  commentariaa  Mneared  m  thammnMrof 
1911  and  in  the  spring  of  1912;  industrial  distmrb- 
ance5,  idngtiljirly  resembling  Trench  Syndicalism,  oc- 
currvd  spontaneously  in  most  commercial  and  min- 
ing watrcs,  and  the  whole  I-alK>ur  mf)vement  in  the 
Bntiah  Isles  has  reverted  to  the  itevolutionary  type 
tlallMt  appeared  in  1880. 


In  evcrj'  European  nation  the  Socialist  movement 
has  followed,  more  or  less  faithfully,  one  of  the  three 
preceding  types.  In  Belgium,  Switierland,  Denmark, 
and  Italy  it  la  predominantly  jparliamentaiy :  in  Rua- 
sia,  Spam,  and  Fbrtugal  it  displays  a  more  bitteriy 
revolutioiuiry  character.  But  everywhere  the  two 
tendencies,  parliamentary  and  revohitionary,  slrugjile 
for  till'  upper  hanil;  now  one,  now  the  other  beroiiniiB 
preiiomuKuit.  Nor  is  the  movement  in  the  t'mtea 
States  any  eneption  to  the  rule.  It  began  about 
IMd,  purely  w  a  movement  ammw  the  German  and 
other  immigrants  and,  in  spite  of  the  migration  of  the 
old  International  fo  New  York  in  1872,  had  but  little 
effect  ujnm  the  native  population  till  the  Henry  George 
movement  of  \SSP>.  Even  then  jealDUsiea  and  divi- 
biona  restricted  its  action,  till  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Socialist  Labour  Party  at  Chicago  in  1889. 
Since  then  the  movement  has  spread  rapidly.  In 
1897  appeared  the  Social  Democracy  of  America, 
which,  uniting  with  the  majority  of  the  Socialist  La- 
Ijour  Party  in  1901,  fonned  the  j)re.>ient  rapidly  grow- 
ing SoLialist  Party.  In  the  I'nited  States  the  move- 
ment IS  stdl  strongly  Marxian  in  character,  though  a 
Revisionist  scIkmjI  is  growing  up,  somewhat  on  the 
linea  of  the  English  Fabian  movement,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  writers  like  Edmond  Kelly,  Morriii  Hillquit, 
and  Professors  Ely  and  Zueblin.  But  the  main  body 
is  still  crudely  Rcvolutionjuy,  and  is  likely  to  remain 
so  until  the  political  democracy' of  the  tmtionis  mflCO 
perfectly  reflected  in  its  eeom)mic  conditions. 

These  main  points  in  the  history  of  Socialism  lead^\ 
up  to  an  examination  of  its  spirit  and  intention.  The 
best  idealism  of  earlier  times  waa  fixed  upon  the 
aoul  rather  than  upon  the  body:  euotly  the  opposite 
IS  the  case  with  Socialism.  Social  questions  are 
almost  entirely  questions  of  the  body — public  health, 
sanitation,  houBmg,  factun,-  coiiditions,  infant  mor- 
tahty,  employment  of  women,  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
wages,  accidents,  imemployment,  pauperism,  old-age 
r*"**^""*,  ridme— ,  infinnity,  lunaicy,  feeblo-minded- 
OMi^  hitampenaoe,  praatitutkm,  physical  detcrior»> 
tkm.  All  these  are  exodlent  ends  for  activity  in 
themselves,  but  all  of  them  are  mainly  concerned  with 
the  care  or  cure  of  the  body.  To  u.^e  a  Catholic 
jihr.i.se,  tlicy  :ire  opportunities  for  <'oq)or;d  w(trk.s  of 
mercy,  which  may  lack  the  .spiritual  intention  that 
would  nafce  them  Christian.  The  material  may  be  • 
made  a  meaaa  to  the  nMrituaL  but  is  not  to  be  ooo> 
sidered  an  end  in  itaeu.  Thv  worid  is  a  place  of 
probation,  and  the  time  is  short.  Man  is  here  for  a 
definite  purpose,  a  pur7K)80  which  transcends  the 
limits  of  this  inort^al  life,  and  his  first  bu.tiness  is  to 
realize  this  purpose  and  carry  it  out  with  whatever 
help  and  guidance  he  may  find.  The  purpose  is  a 
quritual  one,  but  he  is  free  to  chooee  or  refuse  the  end 
for  which  he  was  created;  ho  is  free  to  neglect  or  to 
co-operate  with  the  Divine  asaistancc,  whicJh  will  give 
his  hfe  the  stability  and  perfection  of  a  spiritual  ratlier 
than  t»f  a  material  nature.  Tliis  being  so,  there  must 
bo  a  certain  order  in  the  nature  of  his  development. 
He  is  not  wholly  spiritual  nor  wholly  material;  he  haa 
a  soul,  a  mind,  and  a  body:  but  the  interests  of  the 
soul  must  be  supreme,  and  the  interests  of  mind  and 
body  must  be  bivught  into  proper  subservience  to  it. 
His  movement  towards  perfection  is  by  way  of  ascent: 
it  is  not  c  isv;  i*  requires  continual  exercise  of  the  will, 
continual  discipline,  continual  training — it  is  a  war- 
fare and  a  pilgrimage,  and  in  it  are  two  elements,  the 

Siritual  and  the  nmtorial,  which  arc  one  in  the  unity 
his  duly  life.  As  St.  Paul  pointed  out,  there  must 
be  a  continual  stnigglo  between  these  two  elements. 
If  the  individual  life  is  to  be  a  success,  the  spiritual 
desire  mast  triumph,  the  material  one  must  l)e  sub- 
ordinate, anil  when  this  is  so  the  whole  indi\  idual  life 
is  lived  with  proper  e<f)nomy,  spiritual  thin^  being 
sought  after  aa  an  end,  while  material  things  are 
used  mmiy  as  a  means  to  that  end. 
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The  point,  then,  to  be  observed  is  that  (he  spiritual 
lif<'  U  rtnilly  the  €!C«notaic  life.  From  the  Christian 
pniiit  «jf  vifw  inriterial  necessities  are  to  be  kept  at  a 
ininimuiu,  and  material  Kupcrftuitien  as  far  ^Kmsible 
to  be  dbpcHHcd  with  altogether.  The  Christian  is  a 
soldier  aod  A  pUpim  who  reqium  aiatenal  thi^ 
as  ft  meaiu  to  ntnen  and  nothing  nora.  In  thia  h« 
has  the  example  of  Christ  Himself,  Who  came  to  earth 
with  a  minimum  of  material  atlvantaRos  and  jwrsisted 
tYina  even  to  the  Cross.  Tlic  Clin-'iaii,  then,  not 
only  frijiii  the  individual  but  itlso  frnm  the  social 
Btandp  iint,  luia  chosen  the  better  i>:irt.  llf  flora  not 
deepise  this  hfe,  but,  just  because  Im  material  desires 
■n  aubeirdinftta  to  lua  aimitnal  ones,  he  lives  it  much 
son  waannably,  much  move  unaelfiahly,  much  more 
beneSriaOy  to  Ins  ncighboura.  The  point,  too,  which 
he  ninkes  aRainst  the  8oei.ili.st  is  this.  The  Sfiri.dist 
wi.shes  to  du^tribute  material  pkhIk  in  .siuii  a  way  as 
to  establish  ii  suhstantial  equality,  ami  in  order  to  do 
this  he  retjuires  the  State  to  ni.ake  and  keep  thia  dis- 
tribution compuUorj'.  The  Christian  replies  to  him: 
"Yju  cannot  maintain  this  ni'idcspread  distrilNition, 
for  the  simfde  reason  that  you  have  no  madlfaeiy  for 
inducing,  man  to  desire  it.  On  the  contnuy,  jou  do 
all  you  can  to  increase  the  selfish  and  aeeumulatiye 
desires  of  men:  yr>.i  centre  and  concentrate  all  their 
intert^st  on  rnatenal  accumulatiun,  .aii<l  then  expect 
them  to  distribute  ti.cir  goods."  This  ultimate  dif- 
ference between  Christian  and  Socialist  teaching  must 
be  clearly  understood.  Sociali.sm  appropriatea  all  hu- 
mail  deauea  and  centres  them  on  the  hero-and-now, 
OB  matorial  benefit  and  material  prosperity.  But 
material  foodt  are  so  limited  in  quaiitv,  in  quantity, 
•nd  in  duration  that  thev  arc  incapable  of  satisfyint; 
human  desires,  which  will  ever  covet  more  .and  ni<ire 
and  never  feel  satisfaction.  In  this  .S<K  i:diHiu  aiul 
Capitalism  an/  at  one,  for  their  only  (luarrel  i.-^  <u  rr  the 
bone  upon  which  is  the  meat  Uiat  perisheth.  S<;cial- 
iam.  of  itself  and  by  itself,  can  do  nothing  to  diminish 
or  iiiwiii>linii  the  immediftte  and  materialistic  lust  of 
men,  beeaoae  SodaliBm  ia  Itaelf  the  most  exaggerated 
and  universalizeil  expression  of  this  lust  yet  knowTi  to 
history.  Cl»risti.<inify,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches 
and  pnwtises  unseiru<h  distribution  of  material  goods, 
both  according  to  the  law  of  justice  and  .acconUng  to 
the  law  of  chanty. 

Again,  ethically  speaking,  Socialism  is  committed 
to  the  doctrine  of  determinism.  FAVP«*g  that  society 
makes  the  individuals  of  iriiieh  it  ia  eoBspoaed,  and  not 
vice  versa,  it  has  quite  lost  toueb  with  the  invigorating 
Christian  doctrine  of  free  will.  Thia  fact  may  l)e  il- 
Iustrate<l  by  it.s  attitude  tow  inls  the  three  gn-at  insti- 
tutions which  have  hitln  rto  most  strongly  exemplified 
and  protected  that  doctrine — the  Church,  the  Family, 
And  private  ownership.  Socialism,  with  its  essentially 
materialistic  nature,  can  admit  no  raison  tPttn  for  a 
■pirltaal  power,  as  complementary  and  superior  to  the 
aecular  power  of  the  State.  Man,  as  the  creature  of 
a  mat<'rial  environment,  and  as  the  subject  of  a  mato- 
rial State,  has  no  moral  respoiisihilit  ies  and  can  yield 
to  no  allegiance  beyond  that  of  the  State.  Any 
power  which  ciaiiu.s  to  appmpruite  and  discipline  liis 
interior  life,  and  which  affords  him  sanctions  that 
tranaeend  ail  evolutiooary  and  scientific  determinism, 
■Mft  neeeaMuily  incur  Socialist  opposition.  So,  too, 
tvfth  the  Family.  According  to  the  prevalent  Socialist 
teaching,  the  child  stands  between  two  authorities, 
that  of  it.H  parents  and  that  of  the  .State,  and  of  these 
the  State  is  certainly  the  higher.  T!ie  .State  therefore 
is  endowed  with  the  higher  authority  and  with  .all 

ewers  of  intorfenmce  to  be  u.sed  at  it,s  own  discretion. 
)ntrast  this  with  the  Christian  notion  of  the  Family 
— an  organic  thing  with  an  OlgMlia  life  of  it.H  own. 
The  State,  it  is  true,  miiat  mmm  *  proper  baaia  for 
its  eoonomie  life,  but  beymd  that  ft  abould  not  inter- 
fere: its  buKinr>:s  is  not  to  <Irt;ifh  the  members  of  the 
family  from  their  body  in  order  to  make  them  seita- 


ratcly  and  selfi.shly  efficient;  a  member  is  cut  off 
from  its  body  only  a.s  a  last  reariurre  to  prevent  or^ 
ganic  poisoning.  The  business  of  the  State  is  rather 
that  of  helping  the  I'amiJy  to  a  healthy,  oo-opcrsiive, 
andprtxluciive  unit  y.  Dm  State  Was  never  meant  to 
^porafiriato  to  itself  the  main  paiootat  dutie.s,  it  was 
rauier  meant  to  piovide  tlie  parents,  especial  ly  poor 
parents,  with  a  wider,  freer,  healthier  family  sphere  in 
which  to  bo  properly  parental.  SociaIi.sm,  then,  Ixjth 
in  Church  and  Family,  is  iniper.s<jnal  and  determinis- 
tic: it  depriveti  the  individual  of  l>oth  his  rel^iousand 
his  domestic  frec<lom.  And  it  is  exactljT  thOMBM  wMk 
the  institution  of  private  property. 

The  Christian  doctrine  of  property  can  Ixst  Iio 
stotad  in  the  wwda  of  St.  ThMBM  A^iioaB:  "In  M- 
pard  to  an  ertereal  thing  man  has  two  powers:  one 
IS  the  power  of  managing  and  controlling  it,  and  as  to 
tliis  it  IS  lawful  for  a  man  to  po-tsesa  private  pn>perty. 
It  is,  moreover,  neccs-sarj'  for  human  life  for  three  rea- 
sons. F^irst,  because  everyone  i.H  more  zealous  in 
looking  after  a  thing  that  belongs  to  him  than  a  thin^ 
that  is  the  common  property  of  all  or  of  maayi  bo> 
eauae  each  person,  trjnng  to  escape  IdMmr,  leavea  to 
another  what  ia  everybody's  business,  as  happens 
where  there  are  many  servants.  8coon<lly,  because 
there  is  more  order  in  the  management  of  men's 
affairs  if  eacli  lias  his  own  work  of  |ix>king  after  tlefi- 
nite  thing>;  \vliiTr:ts  t here  would  In-  C"iifusiiin  if  every- 
one managed  everj'thing  indiscriminately.  Thirdly, 
because  in  Uiis  way  the  relations  of  men  arc  kcqp*  mora 
peaceful,  ainee  everyone  is  satiafied  with  hia  own  po^ 
session,  wfaenee  we  see  that  qoairda  am  ooBimopar 
between  those  who  jointly  own  a  thing  aa  a  wiiole. 
The  other  power  which  man  has  over  external  things 
is  the  using  of  them;  and  as  to  this  man  must  not  h<}ld 
external  things  as  his  own  j)rof)crty,  but  as  everyone's; 
so  as  to  make  no  difBculty,  I  mean^  in  sharing  when 
others  are  in  need"  (Summa  thoologica,  II-ll,  Q.  Ixvi. 
a.  2).  If  man,  then,  has  the  right  to  own,  control,  ana 
use  private  proper^,  the  State  cannot  give  liim  this 
right  or  take  it  away;  it  eaa  only  protect  It.  Here,  of 
courw,  we  are  at  Issue  with  Socialism,  for,  according 
to  it,  the  State  is  the  supreme  power  fmm  which  all 
human  rights  are  ilerive<l;  it  acknowle^lges  no  inde- 
pendent spiritual,  domestic,  or  ipdividiial  power  what- 
ever. In  nothing  is  the  ba<l  economv  of  .Socialism 
more  evident  than  in  its  derogation  or  denial  of  ail  the 
truly  personal  and  eclf-din^ct  ive  powers  of  human 
nattire,  and  ite  misuse  of  such  human  qualities  aa  it 
does  not  deenise  or  deny  is  a  plain  oomessiQii  of  Ha 
material  an<!  r!itrm:itti-^t ic  limitations.  It  ia  true 
that  the  iiistitutuiti-  uf  riligion,  of  the  family,  and 
of   privatr  i/w  !ici--lii)>  arc  to    great.  abii.s«-s, 

hut  the  perfi>cli(»n  of  human  ellort  and  charactrr  de- 
mands a  freedom  of  choice  between  good  and  evil  as 
their  first  necessary  condition.  This  area  of  freo 
dioioe  is  provided,  on  tlie  material  side,  by  priv  ate 
ownership:  on  the  spirtttMl  and  material,  bv  tlia 
Christiiui  Family;  and  on  the  purely  spiritual  by  re- 
ligiftn.  Thi-  St.ate,  then,  in-^lr  .id  of  defiriving  men  of 
these  opjK)rtunities  of  fn  e  .m  l  line  iirodiiction,  not 
I itdv  of  material  but  also  of  mt  i  IN n  lud  \  alues^skDOlli 
rather  constitute  itself  as  their  defender. 

In  syparant  contradiction,  however,  to  much  of  the 
foregoing  argument  are  the  considerations  put  for- 
ward by  ntmierous  schools  of  "Christian  Socialism", 
both  datholic  and  non-Catholic.  It  will  be  urged 
that  there  cannot  really  be  the  oppoeit.ion  between 
S*>ciali.sm  .and  Christianity  that  is  here  s'i^^'i  vii  d,  for, 
a-s  a  nuatter  of  fact,  many  excellent  and  inti  lligent  per- 
sons in  all  countries  are  at  once  convinced  Chri.slians 
and  ardent  Socialists.  Now,  before  it  is  possible  to 
estimate  correctly  liow  far  this  undoubted  last  CMi 
alter  the  condnaionssarrived  at  above,  certain  urnmiatn 
nrost  be  noted.  FInt,  it  m  not  praetimlly  poissible  to 
consider  Socialism  wilely  a"*  an  economic  or  social  doo» 
triue.    It  liss  long  passed  the  stage  of  pure  theory  and 
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attained  the  proportions  of  a  movement:  it  is  to-day  a 
doctrine  emDooied  in  programmes,  a  system  of 
tKrtin^t  and  bslieC  that  ia  put  forward  as  the  vivifying 
prinaple  of  an  aethre  propaganda,  a  thing  organically 
eonneettvl  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  Jiotivitiia 
of  the  millions  who  are  it-s  tulhorents.  Next,  t  he  viewn 
of  small  ami  »*ca1tcri'<l  boilirsof  men  and  women,  who 
profess  to  reconcile  the  two  <loctrini's,  must  he  allowed 
no  more  than  their  due  weight  when  contrasted  with 
the  expn»«ed  beliefs  of  not  only  the  majority  of  the 
leading  exponents  of  SocialiHm.  past  and  present,  but 
also  of  the  immense  majority  ol  the  rank  and  file  in  all 
nations.  Thirdly,  for  Catholiea,  the  deelarationB  of 
supreme  pont  iffs.  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  of  the 
leading  Catholic  ,sociolf>gi8ts  and  economists  have  an 
impTlatU  bearing  on  the  question,  an  evidential  force 
not  to  b*!  lightly  dismiswd.  Lastly,  the  real  meaning 
attached  to  the  termts  "Cliristianity "  and  "S>cial- 
by  those  who  prof  em  to  reconcile  these  doc- 
must  always  be  elicited  before  it  is  possible  to 
im  tUber  wnat  doctrines  are  being  reconciled  or 
br  that  reconciliation  is  of  any  practical  ade- 
qptaqr. 

If  H  be  found  on  examination  that  the  Reneral 
trend  of  the  Socialist  movement,  tlji-  iimlmn  nant 
opinion  of  the  Socialists,  the  authoritative  pronounce- 
mente  of  ecclesiastical  and  expert  Catholic  authority 
'•U  tend  to  emphasise  the  phibsophiGal  dewrsfs  indi- 
mtmd  above,  it  is  probably  sitfe  to  eooehide  tun  those 
who  profess  to  reconcile  the  two  doctrines  are  mis- 
taken: either  their  grasp  of  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity or  of  Sorialinni  will  he  found  to  he  irnjicrfert ,  or 
else  their  menial  hahits  will  api>ear  to  Ik;  8o  lacking  in 
discipline  that  they  are  rout  <Mit  withtho  prtifes-sion  of  a 
belief  in  incompatible  principles.  Now,  if  Socialism 
be  first  considered  as  embodied  in  the  Socialist  move- 


ant  i -Christ  i  an,  as  are  the  popular  newspapers, 
"La  Guerre  Socialc",  "L'IIumanit6",  ^^Le  S« 


fHBdit  and  Socialist  activity,  it  is  notorious  that  eveiy- 
iriienHbantaaoQiBtiotoChristiaaity.  ThtBisabovv 

all  clear  in  Catholic  countries,  where  the  Socialist  or- 

f:ani!!!\tion3  are  markedly  anti-Christian  both  in  pro- 
e-^-ii  iti  an  1  practice.  It  is  true  that  of  late  years  there 
has  appearetl  among  S'scialists  some  impatience  of 
remaimng  mere  catspaw-f  of  the  jxjw.tI'uI  M:isonic 
anti-clerical  societies,  but  thi.*)  is  rather  because  these 
Bccret  societies  are  Iw^ly  engineered  the  wealthy 
in  the  luteiests  of  MOitaiism  than  from  any  affeotioa 
for  GMboBeism.  Tro  European  Soeialist  remains 
anti-clerical,  even  when  he  revolts  against  Masonic 
manipulation.  Nor  is  this  really  less  true  of  non- 
Cat  hdic  countries.  In  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Den- 
mark, in  the  Unitetl  States,  even  in  Great  Britain, 
organized  Sjci.ali-im  is  ever  pmmp;  to  expres.^  {in  its 
practical  programme,  if  not  in  its  formulated  creed)  it.s 
contempt  for  and  inherent  antagonism  to  revealed 
Ghrietiaai^.  What,  in  public,  is  not  infreciuently 
dcfireeated  is  clearly  enough  implied  in  projects  of 
]•  i;i>^lation,  a.s  well  as  in  tM  mental  attitude  that  u 
u.s(ial  in  ."^ciali-st  circles. 

Nor  are  the  published  views  of  the  Socialist  leaders 
and  writers  less  explicit.  "ScientiH<-  .Socialism"  lx>- 
gaii  as  an  economic  e.\iH»i»ion  of  evolutionary  m.ate- 
rialism;  it  never  lost  that  character.  Its  German 
lounders,  Marx,  Enpels,  liMnlls,  were  notorioaslv 
anti-Chnatiao  both  m  tenper  and  in  acquired  phit- 
OBophy.  80  havv  been  its  more  modem  exponents  in 
Germany,  Bcbcl,  Liebknecht,  Kaufsky,  Dietzgen, 
Bernstein,  Singer,  as  well  a^  the  popular  i)ai>cr8  -the 
"Sosial  I)emokr.at",  the  "Vorwarts  ",  the  "Zim- 
merer",  the  "Neue  Zi-it" — which  reflci-t,  while  ex- 
pounding, the  view  of  the  rank  and  file;  and  the 
Uotha  and  Erfurt  pri>gramme8,  which  express  the 
practical  aims  of  the  movement.  In  France  and  the 
Netherlands  the  former  and  present  Iraders  of  the 
various  Soeirdist  sections  are  at  one  on  the  Question 
of  Christianity — -Lafargue,  Herv^',  Boudin,  Gijesde, 
Jaurte,  Vtviani,  Sorel,  Briand,  Griffuelhes,  Largardelle, 
Ttty,  Aenanl,  Mfiaowanhnli,  Vandervwlde  all  are 


like 
Sbdal- 

,  the  "Petite  iU^lique".  the  "Recht  voor 
ADen",  "Le  BBupfo".   In  Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  Rua- 

sia,  aiul  Switzerland  it  is  the  same:  S*>cialism  goes 
han(i  in  hand  with  the  attack  on  Christisinity.  Only 
in  the  Knglish-s|icaking  countries  is  the  rule  appar* 
ently  void.  Yet,  even  there,  but  slight  acmiaintanoe 
with  the  leading  personalities  of  the  Sociim.st  move- 
ment and  the  habits  of  thought  current  among  them, 
is  sufficient  to  dispd  the  illusion.  In  Great  Britain 
certain  prominant  names  at  onoe  occur  as  plainly 
■nti-CJhnstian— Aveling,  Hyndman,  Pearson,  Blatd)- 
ford,  B.ax,  Quelch,  Leathani,  .Morris,  Standring — 
many  of  tliein  pion<f'rs  ;ind  i)roj»lH't.s  of  the  tnt)vement 
in  Emilan  l  l  iir  I';il>i  iii'-.  Shaw,  Pease,  Webb, 
Guest;  independents,  like  Wells,  or  Orage,  or  Car- 
penter: popular  periodicals  like  "The  Clarion", 
''The  Socialist  Review".  "Justice"  are  all  markedly 
noiiOSInistian  fai  ^lirit,  UMHOgh  some  of  them  do  pro- 
test against  any  necessary  uieompatibility  between 
their  doctrines  and  the  Christian.  It  is  true  that  the 
pditical  leaders,  like  Macdonaid  and  Ilardie,  and  a 
fair  projiortion  of  the  present  Lalwur  Party  might 
in.-<isf  til  >f  "Socialism  is  only  Christianity  in  terms  of 
modem  economics",  but  the  ver\'  measures  they  ad- 
vocate or  support  not  unfrequently  are  anti-Chrutian 
in  principle  or  tendent^.  And  in  the  United  States  it 
b  the  same.  Those  who  have  studied  the  writings  or 
speeches  of  well-known  Sodaliste,  such  as  Bellamy, 
Gronlund,  Spargo,  Hunter,  Debs,  Herron,  Abbott, 
Brown,  Del  Mar,  Hillquit,  Kerr,  or  Simmons,  or 
periodicals  like  the  "New  York  Volkszeitung",  "The 
People",  "The  ( "oiuradr  ',  or  "The  Worker",  are 
aware  of  the  bitterly  anti-Christian  tone  that  per- 
vades them  and  is  inherent  in  their  propaganda. 

The  trend  of  the  Socialist  movement,  thai,  and  the 
deliberate  prononnoementa  and  habitual  thought  of 
leaders  and  followers  alike,  are  almost  universally 
found  to  be  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  Moreover, 
the  other  side  of  the  question  is  but  a  confirmation 
of  this  antiig'jnism.  For  all  three  pjpes  who  have 
come  into  contact  with  modern  Socialism,  Pius  IX, 
Leo  XIII,  and  Pius  X,  have  formally  condemned  it, 
both  as  a  general  doctrine  and  with  regard  to  speeifie 
points.  The  bishops  and  clergy,  the  lay  experts  on 
soda]  and  economio  questfons.  toe  philosophers,  the 
theologian?!,  and  practically  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful  are  iinaniinous  in  their  acceptance  of  the  con- 
(lenMiation.  It  is  of  little  j)uriK>.s«i  to  point  out  that 
the  Socialism  comlemned  is  Miuxism,  and  not  Fa- 
bianism or  its  analogtiea  in  various  countries.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  main  principles  common  to  all 
schools  ot  Socialism  have  been  eaqilicitly  condemned 
in  Encyclicals  like  the  "Rerum  novarum"  or  the 
"Graves  de  oommtmi";  and,  in  addition,  as  has  been 
showTi  .above,  the  main  current  of  Socialism  i.s  still 
.Marxist,  ami  no  adhesion  t<)  a  movement  professedly 
international  can  In-  a<  (iuittcil  of  the  guilt  of  lending 
support  to  the  condemnetl  doctrines.  The  Church, 
the  Socialists,  the  very  tendency  of  the  movement  do 
but  confirm  the  antagonism  01  principle,  indicated 
above,  between  SociiSism  and  Christianity.  The 
"Christian  8ocialist.8"  of  all  countries,  indeed,  fall 
readily,  upon  examination,  into  one  of  three  cate- 
gories. Either  they  are  very  imperfectly  Christian, 
JUS  the  Lutheran  followers  of  StOcker  and  Nuuinann  in 
Germany,  or  the  Calvinist  Socialists  in  France,  or  the 
numerous  vaguely-doctrinal  "Froe-Church"  Social- 
ists in  England  and  .\mcrica;  or,  secondly,  they  are 
but  very  inaccurately  stvled  "Soeialist";  as  were  the 
group  led  by  KingsW,  M auriee  and  Hnghes  hi  Eng- 
land, or  "Catholic  Democrats"  like  Ketteler,  Man- 
ning, I><-scurtins,  the  "SillonlsLs";  or,  thinllv,  where 
there  is  an  acceptance  of  the  m.ain  Christian  ilur  f rine, 
side  by  side  with  the  advocacy  of  Revolutionary  So- 
""•^  aeiitheesaeeritbtheEng|Mb"Ghiadof  8t 
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Matthew"  or  the  New  York  Church  Association  for 
(he  Advauceracut  of  the  Int<?rc8t8  of  Lsibour,  it  can 
(mly  be  ascribed  to  that  mental  facility  in  holding  at 
the  same  time  incompatible  doetiioee,  ^riiioh  is  every- 

whcrc  the  mark  of  the  "Catholic  but  not  Roman" 
school.  Christianity  and  Sociahsm  arc  hopeh-ssly  in- 
coiiiiiAtiblc,  ami  the  logic  of  events  makes  thin  ever 
clearer.  It  is  tnie  that,  before  the  publication  of  the 
Ent^cUcal  "  Rcnini  no  varum",  it  was  not  unusual  to 
vfpty  the  term  "Christian  Socialism"  to  the  social 
zennns  put  forward  throughout  Europe  by  those 
CfttholicH  who  aro  earnestly  endeavouring  to  restore 
the  social  philosophy  of  Catholicwm  to  the  jjosition  it 
OOOUpieil  in  tiio  aijcH  of  Faith.  But,  under  tin-  ^;uiil- 
aaoe  of  i'opc  Leo  XIII,  that  crusade  against  the  social 
and  economic  itiiquities  of  the  present  age  is  now  more 
correctly  Btylcd  "  Christian  DetnocnM^^aod  do  nally 
instructed,  loyal,  and  elear-thinkin^  Cntholie  would 
now  claim  or  accept  the  style  of  Chrifitian  Socialist. 

To  8um  up,  ill  the  worfis  of  a  capable  anonymous 
writer  in  "The  Quarterly  Uevicw",  Sacinli.sm  ha.s  for 
"it«  philo.soi)hical  basis,  pure  materialism;  its  re- 
ligious bas^is  la  pure  negationj  its  ethical  basis  the 
theory  that  society  makes  the  individuals  of  whieh  it 
is  composed,  not  the  faidividuals  society,  and  that 
therefore  the  stnirture  of  .society  (!i>tcnniii(».s  indi- 
vidual conduct,  which  involve,-^  moral  irre.sjxjii.sibility; 
its  economic  ba-si.s  is  the  iheorj'  that  l.'ihour  is  the  sole 

Eroducer,  and  that  capital  is  the  8un>lu.s  value  over 
are  subsistence  produced  by  labour  and  stolen  by 
capitalists;  its  juristic  basis  IS  the  riaht  of  labour  to 
the  whole  product;  its  historical  basis  Is  the  industrial 
revolution,  that  is  the  change  from  small  and  handi- 
craft method-s  of  production  to  l:iri<c  and  me<'haniciil 
ones,  and  the  warfare  of  chussfs;  its  pcjlitical  basis  is 
democracy.  ...  It  may  be  noted  that  some  of  these 
[bases]  have  already  been  abandoned  and  are  in  ntins, 
others  are  bemnning  to  shake;  and  as  tliis  piooeH 
advances  the  defenaera  are  oompelled  to  retreat  and 
take  up  fn-sh  i><)sitions.  Tims  the  form  of  the  doc- 
trine changes  and  undergoes  modification,  though 
all  cling  still  to  the  central  principle,  which  is  the 
Bubetitution  of  public  for  private  ownership." 

I.  History  of  the  SorialiBt  Movement:  (1)  GeniMal:— Cwttt,  L*t 
aofiali»lr*  allrmnnti*  !!'!iri'<.  llH)7t;  De  ."^cimiac,  Lf*  eomfriw 
OUcruT.i  rii  Frmu-r  I  Ui  i:ii-,  I'HIN).  HlI.I.ylMT,  II ixUirij  uf  S.KUilum 
in  thr  V'niiii  Statcit  (NlW  York,  1902.1 ;  KlRKt;r,  Umtory  o/  So- 
cvi/mm  (I.ornlon,  ISMW);  Lej-ocq,  La  question  sociale  au  ZTui 
tiicle  (rariH,  I'J09);  Ix)ria,  flmloire  du  mouMmtnt  tym/ioU  en 
JVohm  (Pvia,  10U7) ;  Pkluiutieii.  Hittoirt  du  Bour$t*  4$  TntaU 
iTula,  1902);  Rae.  Cnn/rmporary  SocialUm  (Londoa,  1908); 
ftoMBART.  Sfr-itiliitm  nnrl  Iht  S'-k-iiiIi»I  Sfovemrnl  (Londoo,  1909); 
.S-niDDMiT,  Thf  Xfw  Siiciali'm  '  I.oniion,  1900) ;  TtrOAN-BAKO- 
NOWHKY,  Motirm  Sticiatum  in  \i»  Ilixtorical  Deftlnpmmt  (Lonrlon, 
1910);  ViLUEBS,  Thf  tiKialUt  Motement  in  En^iViwl  ( I.ornloii, 
1910);  WiNTKRER,  Lr  tofialitme  eonlemporain  Cl'una,  1SV<6). 
O)  Utopiaaud  Ravolutionaiv  Attempta. — Bvonarotti,  Babeufa 
Canapirae^  /or  Bqfuatily  (London,  1836)  ;  Culixm,  Adttt^- 
turen  in  Sorialtim  (lAimlon,  l!)10i;  HiNUfl,  Amrrioan  CommU' 
nilie*  (Chii'jiKo,  HM12):  Lix'^MivKAV,  Hmtory  of  the  Commune  of 
1S7I  (L<)ti(ii)ii,  IKM'i);  .Mai.ix>':k,  A  Cfntury  of  Sorialtntic  Hxfyeri- 
menlM  in  The  OuUm  lirtuw  (July,  I'.fOO);  M  aki  h,  IIiMuru  of  the 
Pari*  Commune  (Londuu,  1895);  NoKDiioir.  I'ommuni'tic  .So- 
etHttt  in  th«  United  State*  (I^ndon,  1H75);  Norca.  //utory 

Awuriean  Sorialitm*  (FhilAdelphia.  1870).  (.3)  BioitniphiM 
of  Hociitlint  I^adom.  —  Bernstun,  Ftrdinand  LatiaUe  at  ,a 
S'M-iiil  Rr(„rm>T  (London,  189.3);  BooTM,  Saint-Simon  and  Saint- 
Simonixm  (Lomloii,  i^Tll:  Gr.oRor,,  Life  of  Henry  Cttfir^e  (I/on- 
don,  I'.KX));  CiiuuiNn,  EnalmH  StKuil  ItrfirmrrA  (I^)nilon.  liH)7); 
Jaceson,  HerniiTii  Shaw,  a  mon-tgraph  (London,  I'JUD);  Jonra, 
ThtlAfil.  TimrMand  Lab*iurt  of  Rot>ertOw*n' (lioaaaa.  1900)  i  Mao 
Kaiu  W<  of  William  Morrii  (2  vola.,  Lottdon,  IhN);  Sfaroo, 
Xarl  Marx,  hit  Life  and  Work  (New  York,  1910);  TATtx)R. 
Ltndert  of  Socialitm  (London,  1908). 

II.  ni!<torv  of  Movements  Influencing  Sooialiim:  (1)  Co 
Wjermticm. — 1-"ay.  ('^i-optTnliifn  nt  Home  ami  .I'lrmi./  i  Loinlnti, 
IMS):  UoLYOAKB,  History  of  Co^ptralion  (2  voh.,  Lundoo,  ItMiS); 
LATWieiia,  U  rtgima  togftimlif  (Para,  IftUnHPoma,  Ca^MHw 
ttm  mmtmaU  in  Ormt  arUitin  (Loadmi.  1800).  (3)  CtaiBiBa- 
ttona  of  Labour  and  Capital. — Da  BnUAC.  Lm  gntu  (Faris, 
1900):  DluoKm.  Les  onrnlatioM  lynrfMolBt  (Pari*.  1000);  Blt. 
Mtmtipotif  and  Trutti  (\.  w  York,  1!100);  HiR^T.  hfonopoliet. 
Wttlto,  and  KttTirHM  (lyomlon,  l">n."i>:  Howkll.  Trmlr  Vn\i>ni»m 
OU  aiM  New  (London,  1907);  Kirrbhidc  and  .STERnrrr.  The 
Ma4tm  l>iM<COTnaii«<New  York,  IWtt);  MAcaovrr.  The  Trutt 
Mtmumt  im  MuA  JMualrir  (Loadon.  1M71:  Wna,  Histary 
«/  ^i9^^^Ul^^mStm  (Londoo,  1901);  bnn.  tmdtuMai  Dtmo^ 
racv  CLosdoa.  ttOl).  O)  LsgiiUtMB. — Coimiroaaii  akd  Mao* 


AiTntTR,  Outlines  of  EnQiish  Industrial  History  (Cambrid^ 
1894):  BoTCBiMa  and  Harrihon.  History  of  Faelorw  LtgiUaltom 
(Londoo.  1910):  NicnoLxa  and  Mackat,  History  tif  tht  BntiUtk 
Poor  Law  (3  vols..  LoiKlon.  1010);  Waaa.  Bn^ish  Poor  Latt 
Policy  Cljoadon,  1909);  Idem,  Grants  in  Aid  (London,  1911): 
Idicm,  the  Slate  and  the  Dorlor  (Ifondnn.  1910).  (4)  Municipal 
and  Administrative  Aetivities.— Da»»  iv.  .\f ■,ru-i;v;i  Ownrrthip 
(London,  1907);  Jolt,  La  Suisse  poiUi^uc  et  tucuUe  (Pari*.  1909): 
loUf,  L'ltalis  eonfmporain*  (Paria.  1911);  Maraa.  Jtftr*''-'— ' 


Ovmtrthip  in  Great  Britain  (London.  1906);  Raavn.  SUiU* 

prrimrnl*  in  Australia  nnd  New  Zealand  (2  Vols.,  lyindon,  1902); 
Shaw,  Muniripttl  (ioTcrnm'  nl  in  Great  Britain  (London.  1893); 
Idf.v,  MunirijDit  G'lTrrnmeni  in  Continental  Europe  (London, 
l«<Hi):  Wehmck.  Thf  GTovcih  of  Cttio  in  the  SineteerUh  Century 
(Ixinilnn.  1H99);  Zuebun,  American  Municipal  Bnt€rpri*t  (NeW 
York.  1902). 

III.  Sooialiam  as  Espounded  bjr  SooiaHata.    (t)  Mandam.— 

Bax.  Esmys  in  Socialism  New  and  Old  (I/ondon,  1905);  Bi  ati~h- 
FOBD,  Mrrrie  Englarui  (London,  1895);  ExoEL«,  Socialism  r'irf- 
pian  arut  Scienlifif  (London,  1892);  Fbkki.  Snfuilmm  ai  i  Posi- 
tite  Srurx-f  il..itulun,  10O.5);  QnoNLUND,  Tlx  ' 'i,-.,p,T„f,f^  f'aat- 
monveeaUii  (L<jn<l<m.  1890);  Hdntbb,  Sonalitlt  at  Work  (New 
York,  1908);  HrNDUAN,  Tkt  Beenomies  of  Soeialism  (Londoo. 
1800);  3av*M,  Studies  in  Soeialism  (Londoa,  1905);  Marx. 
Capital  (3  vols.,  London,  1888,  1907.  1909);  Morrih  avd  fUx. 
Socialism  its  Growth  and  Outcome  (London.  1897);  Scab.ki,  N.h. 
cialitm.  n  Summnry  rm/t  Intrrprrtnl\'i'i  fN'rw  Vork.  l'K>i!;  Idem. 
The  SuhtUim  f  I  f  Si}.-i.il\'tn  i  N\w  Vnri;,  IMKh.  \2\  Ui-insioDism, 
Rovolutiouary  Syndicolisni,  Fabian  Lxpvrtisni. — BcRNarsuf. 
JMaMMMfv  Sodoltm  (Londoo.  1900);  Clat.  Syn^ioBlMin  und 
£o(oNr  (London,  1011);  EMaOB,  Jtfodcnt  Soeialism  as  StI  FartK  6|r 
aeeUUstn  (New  York.  1910);  Fahui  n  FsMys  in  Sorialism  (Lot^ 
don,  1909);  Fahian   Tract*.  1-160  Uvoixlon.  1S84-1911); 

URtrrrELHca,  L'aelion  tyndicalitte  (Paria,  lOOH);  loBM,  Voua9»* 
rt^rolulioruiirts  (Paris,  1910);  IIiLLQtJiT,  Soeialism  in  Theory 
ami  Practice  (New  York,  1909);  Kbllt,  TVentMtA  Century 
SoeiaUtm  (Loadon,  1010);  L*iuaoBi.ui.  Le  aocwiiuiM  ouwUr 
(Paria,  1911);  Macdokaud,  5oeialMai  and  Society  (London. 
1905);  Idem.  The  .Sorutlist  Movement  (Ix>ndon.  1911);  Mk*- 
MRix,  Le  sodalisme  (P-tri*.  1907);  Idem.  Lt  syndicniieme  rontre 
le  tocialiime  (Puri.'<,  19flH);  Patal'D  AND  PouoET,  CommerU  nous 
ftrimn  1,1  ri'iiilutiiiu  (I'liri.*,  I'M)'':;  PncUOLtNI,  Ijh  lenrut  ximii- 
calista  (NapIcA,  19O0);  Vanpervkijib,  CoUttiitism  ami  Iwiustriai 
Rewobutmi  (London.  1907);  Waaa,  Th*  Pr—ntim  of  Destitutiam 
(Loadon.  1011);  Vfmvm,  Mw  World* /or  OU  (London.  1906). 

IV.  Catholic  Criticism  of  .Scieinlism. — Avtoivb,  Cours  d'teim^ 
mie  soeiale  (Paris,  19S.S).  523-fl.S;  .\rdast,  Le  titcmlitme  conttm 
porain  el  la  propriflf  (Paris,  IWO;  Bnyhures  jaunet  de  I'Action 
Populaire.  ffos.  te,  iS,  4.9.  f'7,  tiii,  tr,.i,  17^,  t9!>  (Reiin-«.  r.W>4- 
11);  CAaTKLEiN.  L*  toaalisme  et  le  droit  de  propntti  (Brus«eLs); 
CaTBOUM.  Soeiaitm.  it*  lAaoritiaai  ta«<t  and  praelieal  apfrfie** 
Mm*  (New  York.  1001) ;  Cooanr,  CUfeUknw  d'ieonomie  aoe.  at  polO. 
(Paria.  1007):  Da  Skiuiac.  L'tttapie  Mctai.  (Pariit,  1907);  Davaa, 
PolMcoI  Beonomy  (Londoa.  1907),  5U-'J6;  Kellcucr,  PriwaU 
o\merthip:  xln  bnin»  find  equitable  conditions  (Dublin,  1911);  Le 
k<iy-1!k\t  i.iKr.  r '  '.'i  /[  rum.  o  ^ui^  of  Some  of  the  Leadino  Que^ 
tvtns  of  the  Day  (Loudon,  1908):  PcacH.  LOitraliemu*,  SoevUio- 

)  CArML  C?MiWactopaard.  (SyattHua,  1806) :  Puoaa,  Tk*  Fm 


iamuUat  FaOaey  ofSatUBim  (St.  Loida,  1908);  SAVA-ncn.  Ln 

tariation*  du  sorialiamsla  Lemoutement  tor.  (Paris,  May,  1911); 
ScHniJVKRS,  Handbook  of  Praetieal  Eeononomirs  (Ixindun,  1910), 
2.'>^K:  Toi-iutAiNT,  Cc6»tiiti»m»  et  comununisme  (Paria,  1907): 
WivTr.HKK.  Le  toaaUuHU  aOemaiti  «t  m  deniirm  ■  -  -  ' 

(Paris,  1907). 

V.  Non-OathoUe  Chitieiam  of  SociaHwn. — Oittot.  ^  _ 
FaUaeie*  fUndoo.  1910);  Punt,  Saeialiem  (London,  1909); 
HoaaoN,  Th»  Indusiruil  Syftem  (Ixjndoo,  1909);  Idem,  The 
Science  i/ iMobh  (Iximlon,  1911);  Kirkdp,  An  Enquiry  Into  So- 
cialitm  (London,  190H);  Malux-ic,  A  Critical  Examination  of 
S,H-inliAm  (lyondon,  190H);  N'irHOLwo.v.  Hitlnrifit  f^itgres*  and 
Ideal  ,'iociahtm  (London.  1894);  Schakpflx,  The  Quinlettene*  of 
Soetalittn  (London,  1809);  Skbltom.  Soetaliaai.  a  criMeal 
UxMidoa.  1011);  SatMiem,  lU  Meaning  and  Oritin:  Ua  Prmni 
Position  arut  Future  Prospects  in  Quarterly  Rerieir  (Apifl,  Jl||y» 
London,  1910);  The  Case  Against  Socialism  (London.  1900). 

VI.  "(Thristian  Socialism ".—ToiAoijeism  and  Soritdiem  in 
Catholic  Truth  .Sor.V/v  I'nmphlHs  (2  vol*.,  London.  190K,  1910); 
Cu.VNlNOllAM,  Socialism  and  Christianity  (Loudon,  1909);  Gat- 
BArn.  Un  Catholique  peut-il  ttrc  soeitHtM  (VmB,  1007);  Oou>- 
BTKIN,  Socialitm,  the  Nation  of  FatKtsUu  Children  (New  Yoric, 
1008);  Hbadlam,  DcAnuER.  Cufford.  and  Woolman,  Soamt» 
ism  and  Religion  in  Fahian  .Sortniifl  Serirs.  no.  1  (London,  1006); 
Lamt.  Calhntiriurs  et  .'iocial isles  (Paris.  1910):  Mivd,  The  CKar- 
(lr/m,/i  ■<  iin'!  the  Religion  of  .Motlrrn  .Socitilinm  I  Ni  w  York.  U>llS)  j» 
Idem,  The  Morality  of  Mmiem  Socialism  (New  York,  1009); 
Num.  Cutkolie  Socialism  (London.  1906);  Noai;  BaaUiam  tm 
Ckurth  Hittory  (London,  1910);  SSKTIUAMOaa,  SaejaKfaw  «l 
ChriMiianiume  (Paria,  1909);  Sooerini,  Socialitm  and  CathoUei*m 
(Ixindon,  1896);  Stano,  Socialitm  and  Chriitianity  (New  York. 
i90."));  WoKDKWORTH,  Christian  Socialism  in  EngLiTui  (I^ndoa. 

1 

VII.  Christian  Democracy. — Annt*  *ociale  intemattonals,  I- 
III  (RHa*.  1910-12):  CAUPra.  L'oMhHla  aaeiak  4m  talk  ' 
FrmtsUm XIX*  tila*  (Paris,  1910) ;  Idem,  £m  Imdmeft  t 
dt$  ealholi^HU  lihtmux  (Paris,  1911);  Catholic  Social  Guild 
Pamphliit  (2  vols.,  I^ndon,  1910-12) ;  CKAwroRD,  Switterland 
Tff^lrti/  (Ijondon.  1911);  I)rva8,  SnruU  Quesliims  awi  the  liuly  of 
C  ilA.  lifS  (I>»ndon,  1907);  IdkM,  The  Key  to  the  Wo-lVn  Pr^.^rrts 

(Ix>ndon,  1906) ;  OARaiOUET.  The  Social  Value  of  the  Gospel  (Lon- 
don, 1911):  OnkbteMl.  I-VI  (Ralaa,  190^)0);  LooAir,  L'm- 
awgnamm  aeeiai  dt  Mnu  (PWia,  1907);  Nunmr,  L»  ^triaUm^ 
<nM  Aaejflf  (PMia,  1908);  Pabcuimm  (adJ.  Mtetjao  «n4 
Jawwtirf  RmtHm  (Londoo,  19U);  Plmm.  CMtotfe  T  
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^G*manyiSt.  Louu,  1910);  Rtam,  A  Uvinv  Went,  iUMtkiealamd 
Mmmie  il*aK<«7N4>w  York.  1910);  Th*  Cathotie  ChwA  and 
tiliiir  In  CitAoite  Truih  .Society  PampUrU  (I/ondon,  IWHt;  n» 
Ffptaiul  thf  Pt^yiftf  (Xew  York,  IflOIJ);  Tt  nuiss',  Le  itHMnpi>»- 
m*tii  ,J»  ,-u/A»Ji'-iJiin<-  «<Hui/  (iepuu  iinc)/rl\tiur  Hrrum  .Vrirarum 
(Piri*.  1909);  Wkiost  (ed.),  SwmIcJ  LaLimr  and  the  Ttiidt 
Jmr*  iM  (LoBdBO,  1911). 

Lbsub  a.  St.  L.  Toke. 

SoeUliltic  Communitios. — This  titlo  comprc- 
bends  thode  m/ciotiea  which  maiotftin  comiuon  owner- 
Aip  of  tite  means  of  productioD  and  diMtribution, 
e.  K.,  land,  factories,  and  atorea,  and  aim  tboae  wtuob 
further  extend  the  praettoe  of  ornnmon  ownPrship 
to  c<m.sum:ihle  poods,  e.  (Z.,  houK<  .s  and  food.  \Vliilf> 
the  owjorily  of  the  groujix  trfatcii  In  the  pnwnt 
article  are,  strictly  speaking,  conimunistic  ratlicr  tlmn 
■ocialistic,  they  arc  frequently  designated  by  the 
latter  term.  The  most  important  of  them  hav« 
already  been  described  under  Couitdnirm.  Below 
a  more  nearly  complete  list  is  given,  together  with 
brief  notux-i  of  those  societies  that  have  not  hfcn 
(iiscuj«*ed  m  the  former  articles.  At  the  tinu-  of  the 
Prot«8tant  Reformation  certain  socinlistii-  cxpcri- 
meots  were  made  hy  aevaral  beretioal  8ect«,  including 
the  AnatMptiBts,  tm  libertines,  and  the  Fatnilists; 
hut  those  sects  did  not  convert  their  beliefs  along  thia 
line  into  practice  with  sufficient  thoroughness  or  for 
iifli cicnt  length  of  time  to  give  their  attempts  any 
conaidcrable  value  or  interest  (see  Kautsky,  "Com- 
munism in  Central  Europe  at  ttw  Time  off  the  Hef- 
omatkm",  London,  1897). 

The  LeiMdista,  a  rdigious  sect  with  oommunistie 
fp.itures,  founded  a  community  in  Westphalia,  in 
1572.  under  the  leadership  of  Jean  de  la  Badie,  an 
apostate  priewt.  A  ft-w  yt  urs  later  about  one  hundred 
members  of  the  s«ct  estfibiished  a  oolony  in  Northern 
Maryland,  but  within  half  ft  eeotury  both  oommtini- 
\k»  leased  to  exist. 

The  EiArate  (Pennsylvania)  Communis  waa 
fouDdc<l  in  1732,  find  contained  at  one  time  300  OMID- 
bers,  but  in  1900  numhRred  only  17. 

The  ShakerH  atlopted  a  socialistic  form  of  or- 
niuiation  at  Waterviiet,  New  York,  in  I77tl.  At 
ttflir  prosperous  period  their  variou^n  so(M(>tie8 
eom{inaed  about  fiOOO  peraons;  to-day  (1911)  they 
do  not  exoeed  1000. 

The  rfarrnonists,  or  RAppists,  were  established  in 
Pcnn-sylvani.-i  in  1S»0S.  Tiicir  maximum  membership 
was  1000:  in  1900  they  number«l  9.  Connected  witli 
thts  weiety  is  the  Bethel  Contmiunity,  which  was 
founded  (1844)  in  Missouri  by  a  group  which  in- 
cluded soime  eeoedcrs  from  Harmony.  In  1855  the 
Betfiel  leader,  I^.  Keil,  organiaed  another  community 
at  .Aurora,  Otcv-ou.  The  combined  momlxT^^liip 
of  the  two  sottlejnentH  never  exceeded  1000  p<  rsona. 
Bethel  disBoh  od  in  IHSO  and  Aun)ra  in  isSl. 

The  Sepu-atists  of  Zoar  (Ohio)  were  organi«cd 
as  a  socialistic  community  in  1818,  and  dissolved  ill 
UOGL  At  one  time  they  had  500  members. 

The  New  Harmony  Oommunity,  the  greatest  at- 
tempt ever  ma<|p  in  thi'=  form  of  social  organization, 
was  founded  in  Insli.uia  in  1S24  by  Robprt  Qwen. 
^XlK  mivimum  number  of  ru  rriln  rs  wvia  iM)0  and  its 
length  of  life  two  years.  Eighteen  other  communi- 
tiea  Hwmed  by  seceders  from  the  New  Harmonv 
loriety  were  about  equdly  Biunt-hved.  Other  aoeial- 
iMie  spttlementa  that  owed  their  foondation  to  the 
tearhinjrs  of  Owen  were  sf-l  up  at  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio;  Na.shoba,  Tenn(>rt.sec  (nomjiofle^l  mostly  of 
wngjrti'^);  Httverstraw,  New  York;  and  KciMlal, 
Omeon.    None  of  them  lasted  mure  than  two  years. 

Ine  Hopedale  (Massachusetts)  Community  waa 
organised  in  1842  by  the  Rev.  Adin  Ballou;  it  never 
bad  than  175  members,  add  it  e«me  to  an  end 
in  Is-ST 

The  Brook  Farm  (Massachusetts)  Community  was 
MtahMimrt  in  1M8  of  thn  Ttamaeendentatiat  poup 
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of  Bichohirs  and  writcFS.  In  1844  it  was  converted 
into  a  I'ourieriat  phaiaut;  thia^  howefvcTp  ma  din- 
solved  in  1846. 

Of  the  Fourieristie  phalanges  two  had  %  twy  brief 
existmce  in  Franoe,  and  aixiut  tfairtar  wen  otganiaed 
in  the  United  Statea  between  1840  and  18S0.  Their 
aggregate  membership  was  about  4500,  and  their 
longevity  varied  from  a  few  months  to  twelve  years. 
.\side  from  the  one  at  Brook  J'arni,  the  most  note- 
worthy were:  the  North  American  phalao^L  founded 
in  1843  in  New  Jersey  under  the  direction  «  Greeley, 
Brisbane,  Channing,  and  other  gifted  men,  and  dis- 
eolved  m  1865;  the  Wisconsin,  or  Crcsco,  pludanx, 
orpaiiiz'-d  in  IS  14,  and  disperfiwi  in  1S.50;  and  the 
.S>  Ivaiiin  A.sjMK-iHtiou  of  Pennsylviuiia,  which  has  the 
distinction  of  bi'ing  the  earliest  Fourieristie  experi- 
ment in  the  Unitwi  State's,  though  it  lasted  only 
eighteen  montlis. 

The  Oneida  (New  York)  Community,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  called  themselves  Perfectionists  because 
they  belie\-e<l  that  all  who  followed  tlieir  way  of  life 
could  become  perfect,  becuuic  a  cuuuiiunistic  or- 
ganization in  1848,  and  was  converted  into  a  joint- 
stock  corporation  in  1881.  ite  largest  numdMr  of 
meml)er8  was  300. 

The  first  Icarian  oommunity  was  set  up  in  Texas 
in  1H4>^,  and  the  last  came  to  an  end  in  1895  in  Iowa. 
Th(  ir  [II  i  t  jtrospcrou.s  .settlemontf  at  MauV0O»  mUB" 
ber>  d  more  than  600  souls. 

The  Amana  Community  was  organised  on  eodal- 
istic  lines  in  1843  near  Buffalo,  New  York,  but  moved 
to  Amana,  Iowa,  in  1845.  It  is  the  one  oommunistio 
settlement  that  has  increased  steadily,  though  not 
rapidly,  in  wealth  and  numbers.  Its  members  rightly 
attribute  this  fact  to  its  reliKious  character  and 
motive.  The  community  embraces  about  1800 
persons. 

A  unique  oommunity  is  the  Woman's  Comnunw 
WMlth,  eetabliahed  about  1875  near  Belton,  Texas, 
and  transferred  to  Mount  Pleasant,  D.  C,  in  1898. 
It  was  organized  by  women  who  from  motives  of  re- 
ligion and  conscience  had  .separated  th<  r:)-^ -1  \  i  s  from 
their  husbands.  As  the  meniUirs  numl  <  r  [,-is  than 
thirty  and  are  mo«t!v  those  who  institut>  [  ir  e  com- 
munity more  than  tbirty-five  years  ago,  the  expen- 
ment  cannot  last  many  years  longer. 

The  most  important  of  recently  founded  com- 
munities wa.s  the  Huskin  Co-operative  C^olony,  or- 
ganized in  1^  »4  in  Tennessee  by  J.  A.  Waylaadj 
editor  t)f  tiic  Httcialist  paper,  "The  Coming  Nation". 
While  the  capital  of  the  community  waa  oolleotiveljr 
owned,  its  products  were  distributed  among  the 
members  in  the  form  of  wages.  Owing  to  mmen- 
sion.-^  and  withdrawals,  the  colony  was  reorganized 
on  a  new  site  in  ISIX),  but  it  also  was  ^x>n  dissolved. 
About  2.')0  of  the  colonists  moveil  to  Georgia,  and  ttet 
up  another  (community,  but  this  in  a  few  years 
ceased  to  exist. 

A  number  of  other  communHiea  have  been  formed 
within  reoent  years,  moat  of  wliich  permit  private 
ownership  of  coiLsumption-poods  and  private  family 
nfe.  As  none  of  them  hae  become  strong  either  in 
numbers  or  in  wo:Uth,  and  as  all  of  them  seem  des- 
tined to  an  early  death,  thqr  will  receive  only  tlie 
briefest  mention  here.  Thoee  worthy  of  any  nottee 
ace:  The  C2briattaa  CTonuDOOwealth  of  Gtoorgta*  or* 
ganiied  in  1806,  and  dimotved  m  1000;  the  0>- 
operative  Brotherhood,  of  Burlcy,  Wai^hinRton;  the 
Straight  Edge  Industjrial  S^-ttlement,  of  New  S'ork 
City;  the  Home  Colony  in  tin-  .'^tate  of  WashinRton, 
which  \\m  the  distinctunt  uf  being  the  only  anarchist 
oolony;  the  Mutual  Home  .-Vssociation,  located  in  the 
name  atate;  the  T<qiolambo  Colony  in  Maaaso,  which 
hated  fmt  a  few  months;  and  the  FUfhope  f  AUbama) 
Sinple-Tax  Corporation,  which  has  had  n  fair  mea.stire 
of  success,  but  wbicli  is  neither  socialistic  nor  com- 
monistic  in  the  proper  sense. 
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Reviewing  the  history  of  aooiaHatlo  «xpcrimcnts. 
wn  peraeive  that  only  those  thai  wem  avowecUy  Mia 
■drongly  rpHgious,  adopting  a  notalwtie  organintloQ 

as  incidental  to  their  rflipimis  purposes,  have 
aclucved  pvon  temporary  and  purtiiil  Hueresa.  Prac- 
tically spi-HkinR,  only  two  of  tlicso  religious  roni- 
munitieti  remain;  of  th^e  the  Shakers  are  growing 
steadily  weaker,  while  the  Amana  Society  is  almost 
stationaiy,  mm,  beaides.  ti  obUged  to  OMxy  on 
some  of  Ki  indwtriM  wiOk  the  ddoT  ooldde  Uied 
labor. 

Sec  btblioKraphv  under  CoMMTfnsM.    HiMrrr,  Hittory  of 

BnrinlUm  in  the  l'nilr<i  Statr^  (N'rw  York.  IWW);  KtJfT  in 
Uullflin  .Vt>.  .^.'i  of  tht  lJep>irtmri,l  '/  L:l„,r:  Maluick,  A  Century 
of  S'^ialiMttr  ExpmmmUm  Tht  lJuUtn  Hetievi.Jaly,  1909;  Woljt, 
Soeiatittie  Communitm  in  the  Unittd  Stat—ia  Tktkwmimm  Catho- 
Ue  QMorUrly  Rttitw.  Ill  (PhilwleMuK.  1878).  532;  3mmIM  CWony 
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I.  Catrouc. — Catholio  eodetiee  are  very 

numerous  throughout  the  woirid;  mne  are  inter- 
natinnnl  in  scope,  some  are  national;  some  diocesan 
and  othfTs  parorliial.  Those  are  treated  in  particu- 
lar unilcr  llii-ir  re-ipective  titles  throughout  the  En- 
eyclopoflia,  or  else  under  the  countries  or  the  diocefes 
in  which  they  exist.  This  article  is  concerned  only 
with  Catholic  societies  in  general.  The  right  of  aaso- 
dation  is  one  of  the  natural  rij^ta  of  man.  It  is  not 
Rtrprising,  therefore,  timt  from  earliest  antiquity 
societies  of  the  most  diverse  killdi  ahonld  have  been 
formed.  In  pagan  Home  the  ChtiTch  wiu*  able  to 
carry  on  it«  work  and  elude  the  pers<'ciiting  laws, 
only  under  the  guwe  of  a  private  corporation  or  t>o- 
cioty.  When  it  became  free  it  encouraged  the  aSROCi- 
ation  of  its  children  in  various  guilds  and  fraternities, 
that  they  might  more  easily,  while  remaining  subject 
to  tlie  geoenu  superviaioa  of  wcicfcaiaiitifwil  authonty, 
obtain  some  special  good  for  their  sodb  or  bodies  or 
both  simuhiincously.  By  a  society  we  understand 
the  volunt;iry  and  durable  association  of  a  number  of 
persons  who  pledge  them.«elvert  to  work  together  to 
obtain  some  special  end.  Of  such  societies  there  is  a 
great  variety  in  the  Church  I  oth  for  laymen  and 
draics,  the  most  perfect  ^lecies  of  the  latter  btaaag  the 
regular  ordeca  aad  religious  congregations  bound  by 
perpetual  vows.  As  to  societies  of  laymen,  we  may 
(listingui.<4h  broadly  three  classes:  (a)  eonfratemitiea, 
which  are  assooiat  inns  of  the  faithful  canonically 
erecteil  by  the  projicr  erclesia«tical  Hupi  rior  to  pro- 
tiniff  a  Christian  method  of  lifr  t)y  >]K<  ial  works  of 
piety  towards  Ciod,  e.  g.  the  splendour  of  divine  wor* 
ddls  or  towards  one's  imtfibour.  e.  g.  the  qwttaal 
or  enpotal  works  of  merogr  (we  CoNnummrr); 

(b)  pious  aasorfations,  whose  objects  are  senerally 
the  same  as  those  of  ocMifratemiUes,  but  whicn  arc  no't 
canonically  erected  (see  Associations.  Piot  s);  and 

(c)  societies  whose  memhcrs^  are  Caihnli' hut 
which  are  not  in  tlie  strict  srn.«<'()f  ihe  woni  rcligiouii 
societies.  Sdiih-  of  th'  Si'  its-sociations  arc  i-rcU'Hiasti- 
cal  cor|^)orat  ions  in  the  strict  aooeptatiun  of  the  term, 
while  others  are  merely  suboidiliate  and  dependent 
parte  of  the  parish  or  rtinnesan  q^pwiiatioa,  or  oidjr 
nnotdy  oonneoted  wHh  H.  Cliureli  corporations, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  moral  or  legal  person'*,  have  the 
right,  according  to  canon  law,  of  inakint:  hy-Iaws  for 
their  a-H-sociation  hy  the  sufTragr  of  (!:•■  itii  n.hcn^,  of 
electing  their  own  olhcers,  of  controlling  their  prop- 
erty \vithin  the  limits  of  the  canons,  and  of  making 
provision,  acconling  to  their  own  judgment,  for  their 
preservation  and  growth.  They  have,  consequently, 
eertain  defined  riahte,  both  original  or  those  derived 
from  their  eonmtatktn,  and  adventitious  or  what 
they  h.ivc  .-kn juirnl  liy  privilege  or  concession. 
.\iiiont;  oritfinal  n^hl--  of  all  I'cclcsiiLstical  corp(»rat  ion.s 
ail-  t he  ri'iht  of  e\i  lii  -II m  < >i  tin  -  . Mu  lling  of  members; 
of  selection  <»r  Ihe  tidoplion  of  new  membeni;  of  con- 
vention or  meeting  for  debate  and  counsel;  of  a 
•nee  or  aiding  their  sasodatoB  who  suffer  fonD  a  1 


tion  of  their  corporate  rights.  Societies  of  this  natoM 
have  an  eadstenoe  independent  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers sad  eaa  bo  diasotved  only  by  ecclesiastical  de- 
cree. CathoUe  societies  which  are  not  church  eor- 
porations  may  be  fountled  and  dissolved  at  the  will  of 
their  members.  Sometimes  they  arc  approved,  or 
technicallv  praiijwl,  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  but 
they  are  also  frequently  formed  without  anv  int  crvfTi- 
tion  of  the  hierarehy.  In  Mnerai,  it  may  be  said  that 
OaUiolie  soeietkB  of  any  deamipUiu  are  very  desir- 
able. 

The  Chmvh  has  always  watched  with  ringular  care 
over  the  various  organizations  formrd  by  (lie  faithful 
for  the  i)romotion  of  any  irot>.j  wnrk,  and  the  [lopes 
have  enriche<;l  thmi  with  indul^iTin-s,  No  hard  and 
fast  rules  have  b«!n  made,  however,  lus  to  the  method 
of  government.  Some  societies,  e.  g.  the  Pro|)ag|k> 
tion  of  the  Futh  and  the  Holy  ChiklhoodL  an  fHk- 
eral  in  their' scope;  others,  e.  g.  the  Chordi  Eztenaioii 
Society  of  the  United  States,  are  pectiliar  to  one 
countr\'.  It  sometimes  happens  that  an  a.s.<«>ciation 
forme<f  for  oni'  rountry  [K'nelrates  into  anfither,  e.  g. 
the  I'iusverein,  the  .'society  <if  Christian  Mathers,  etc. 
There  are  also  societies  instituted  to  provide  for  some 
special  need,  as  an  altar  or  tAbernacie  society,  or  for 
tno  furthering  of  some  qiecial  devotion,  as  ois  Hblj 
Name  Society.  For  soeieties  which  .ire  general  in 
their  scope,  the  Holy  See  frequently  aitpoints  a  car- 
dinal protector  and  reser\-es  the  choice  of  the  presi- 
dent to  itself.  This  i.s  likewist'  done  as  a  mark  of 
special  fa\'our  to  sonic  societies  which  are  oidy  na- 
tional, a.s  the  Church  E-xtension  Society  of  the  United 
States  (Hrief  of  Pim  X,  9  June,  1910).  In  general,  it 
may  be  athrmed  that  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the 
bishop  and  the  parish  priest  to  found  or  promote  sHck 
societies  as  the  faithful  of  their  districts  may  be  ill 
need  of.  Utility  and  necessity  often  vary  with  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  country.  In  .some  lands  it 
has  b(  cn  fouml  po.ssil)le  and  aflvi.sahle  for  the  Church 
iiiithori' ies  to  form  Catholic  .societies  of  workingmen. 
Thes»'  are  trades-unions  under  ecclesiastical  auspices 
and  recall  the  old  Catholic  guilds  of  the  Middle  Agca. 
Zealous  bishops  and  priests  have  made  thepromotion 
of  sudl  societiee,  as  in  Germany  'and  Belgium,  a 
special  work,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  Catholio 
workin^en  from  being  allurod  by  temporal  gain  into 
atheistic  soeieties  in  which  the  foundations  of  ci\  il  and 
religious  institutions  are  attackeil.  In  these  unions  a 
firiest  ay)pointe<i  by  the  bi.shop  gives  religious  instruc- 
tions which  are  p:u-tictilarly  directed  against  the  im- 
fribus  arguments  of  those  who  sedc  to  destroy  the 
morals  snd  faith  of  the  woridngBOMi.  Methodb  are 
pointed  oot  for  regulating  the  laadty  life  aeeording 
to  the  laws  of  Cio<l;  temperance,  frugality,  and  submis- 
sion to  lawful  authority  are  urged,  and  frcqucntation 
of  the  sacraments  insisted  on.  These  unions  alsopnv 
vide  innocent  anm.stuuents  for  their  members.  Sudl 
societies  ut  times  add  confratsmity  and  aodality  feap 
turcs  to  their  organization. 

There  are  a  number  of  societies  formed  by  Catholies 
wiiidk  am  not  in  a  strict  sense  Catholio  societiss. 
Neverfheiess,  as  ^e  individual  faitltfal  are  subject 
to  the  atithority  of  the  bishop  they  remain  snlijert  to 
the  .sjime  a\ithoritv  even  as  members  of  an  or^jaiiizo- 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  hi.shoj)  ntay  not,  ni  innse- 
quence  of  his  eccU«iaslicHl  jurisdiction,  rule  sueii 
societies  in  the  same  sense  as  he  docs  confraternities 
and  pious  associations,  yet  he  retains  the  inalienable 
right  and  even  the  obligation  of  preventing  the  faith- 
ftd  from  being  led  into  spiritual  ruin  through  societies 
of  whatsoever  name  or  purpose.  He  can,  therefore, 
if  convinced  that  an  organization  is  harmful,  furl>id  it 
toa.ssist  at  chun-h  services  in  its  rcKalia,  and,  when  no 
emendation  results,  w.arn  individuals  agaii  -t  i utering 
it  ur  remuiuing  members  of  it.  Finally,  tliei  e  are  HO- 
cietisa^Aich  are  entirely  ascidlfff  tfimse  Mile  purpctfte 
is  to  pvomote  or  obtain  sonie  oonmcfcial,  domestic^ 
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«r  polltiMl  adrantAKP,  such  m  the  ordiuiy  tntdes- 
mnon.   In  sach  nrvanisatknu  men  of  ewty  irariety 

of  rvIi^ii'iiH  l»'Ii<'f  rniiihinc  foKcthcr,  riml  ninny  Cithiv 
lies  uri-  fiiuhil  iiiunim  ihc  nifinhcrs.  'I  hi-n'  can  l>f  no 
ohjcclion  to  such  so<M«'li<'.s  lutiu  a.'-  the  > ml  iiiti  inic^l 
and  the  means  cinplovc<i  uro  lint  and  honounililc*. 
It  nmnina,  however,  the  duty  of  tho  bishops  to  8ce 
ttKt  membere  of  their  flock  suffer  no  diminution  of 
faith  or  oontamtnation  of  morab  from  such  orguniza- 
tions.  Experience  has  proved  that  secular  societies, 
while  perfectly  unobjectionable  in  their  avowed  ends, 
niHV  oaii-se  grave  8pu-itual  danger  to  their  members. 
Buihop»  ami  parish  priests  can  not  he  blain<il,  there- 
fore, if  they  dlsphiy  ^uine  anxiety  a,s  to  rnomhcrship 
in  societies  which  are  not  avowedly  Cathnhc.  If  they 
did  otherwise,  they  would  be  false  to  their  duty  to- 
wards their  nook.  It  inaj  be  well  to  quote  here  the 
weighty  wonb  of  ea  lurtcuetiou  of  the  Holv  Office 
(10  May,  1884):  "Concerning  artisans  and  labourers, 
among  whom  various  societies  are  especially  desirous 
of  securing  numlH  is  thiil  they  may  destroy  the  very 
foundations  of  religion  and  society,  let  the  bi'^hops 
place  before  their  eyi-s  the  ancient  guilds  of  w  orking- 
men,  which,  under  the  protectbn  of  some  patron 
■dot,  were  an  ornament  of  the  commonwealth  and  an 
ski  to  the  higher  and  lowor  arts.  They  will  «auii 
found  such  societies  for  men  of  eommerottl  and  liter- 
ary nursuit.s,  in  whii  h  (he  exercis<>s  of  relipion  will  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  benevolent  aims  th  tf  .-i<  ek  to 
a-ssuagc  the  ills  of  sickness,  oM  ■a^i-,  or  jup.  rrty.  Tlinso 
who  preside  over  such  societies  shoul<l  see  that  the 
■Mmbers  conmiend  themselves  by  the  probitjr  of  Uicir 
BMMrab,  the  excellence  of  their  work,  the  docility  and 
•aiduity  of  their  laboon,  lO  that  they  mav  more 
■ecurelv  provide  for  their  sustenance.  Let  the  bishope 
themselves  not  refuse  to  watch  over  such  societies,  sug- 
gest or  :iii|irove  l)y-I;nvs,  rnnriliate  employers,  ana  give 
eviTv  HN-istancc  an<l  jjalronuge  that  lie  in  their  power." 

There  are  many  societies  of  Cut  holies  or  societies 
(ji  which  Catholics  are  members  that  emjiloy  methods 
iH^dl  aeem  imitations  derived  from  various  organiza- 
lions  ptohibtted  by  the  Church.  It  may  be  well, 
llierefore,  to  etate  that  no  OathoUe  is  aDowed,  as  a 
nieniher  of  any  society  whatever,  to  take  an  oath  of 
blind  and  unlimited  obcilience;  or  promise  secrecy  of 
such  a  nature  that,  if  rirrumstanres  require  it,  he 
may  not  reveal  certain  things  to  the  lawful  ecrlesiasti- 
eal  or  civil  authorities;  or  join  in  a  ritujJ  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  sectarian  worship  (sec  SociBTlEa, 
Sechet).  Even  when  a  society  is  founded  by  Cath* 
iioa  or  »  oonstHuted  principally  of  CathoUo^  it  la 
poarible  for  it  to  degenerate  faito  a  hannf^  organi- 
sation and  call  for  the  intcr\'ention  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  once  bril- 
liant and  meritorious  French  society  "Le  Sillon", 
wbuch  was  condemned  by  Pius  X  (25  Aug.,  1910). 
it  is  often  expedient  for  Catholic  societies  to  be  in- 
eorporated  by  the  civil  authority  as  private  oorpora- 
tkaa.  bfaiet,thisisnecc8sary  if  tbeywiahtopoBBess 
ywpcrty  or  receive  begueste  in  their  own  a«aM.  In 
aome  eoontries,  at  Ktssia,  sueh  faeorporation  is 
almost  impos.sible;  hi  others,  as  dermany  and  France, 
the  Government  makes  m.iny  restrictions;  but  in 
English-speaking  countries  tin  ri'  is  no  difficulty.  In 
England  societies  may  Ik;  incori>orated  not  only  by 
i|Mdal  kgal  act,  but  also  by  common  law  or  by  pre- 
aeription.  In  the  United  Statea  a  body  corporate 
may  be  formed  only  by  foOoidng  the  plan  proposed 
by  a  law  of  Congress  or  a  statute  ot  a  state  lepidap 
ture.  The  procedure  varies  sli^tly  hi  different 
Btates,  but  iLs  a  rule  incorporation  is  eltocted  by  filing 
a  pafMT  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  or  with  a 
circuit  judge,  stalitu;  the  object  and  methods  of  the 
society.  Three  incorjKirators  are  suflicicnt,  and  the 
petition  will  always  be  granted  if  the  purposes 
of  the  aoBociatkm  are  not  inocmsistent  with  tlM  laws  of 
tfaa  United  StalsB  or  of  thapaKtieidaratatefai  question. 


LAtm«NTin»,  fnttifutiones  jvrii  eccUtuutiei  (Frfttourij,  1905); 
Wkknc,  Jut  iltcrrhilium.  III  (Home,  lUOl);  Ak  iinkh,  C'ompm- 
diuM  >uru  ccc(<«KM(tct  (Brisen,  1806);  BtiaiNUEM,  Uu  .\bia*f 
(latk  «d.,  VtMaan,  1911;  Fiwich  tr..  1»06):  TATUto.  Tht  Latt 
9/ MimCtrparatimu  (New  York.  ltMJ2):  lUtulboak  of  f'niholic 
CAsrtfciHiQwfairisi  Wtrk*  (bm.i  .n. 

William  II.  W.  F.\nning. 

SociaUeSi  Catholic,  Aueric.\n  Federation  of. 
an  orgsniaation  of  the  CathoUc  laity,  parishes,  and 
sooietMS  under  the  guidance  of  the  hierarchy,  to 
protaet  and  advanoe  their  rdigious,  civil,  and  social 
mterests.  It  doea  not  destroy  the  autonomy  of  any 
society  or  interfere  with  its  activities,  but  seeks  to 
unite  all  of  them  for  imrpoecs  of  co-operation  and 
economy  of  forces.  It  is  not  a  political  organization, 
neither  does  it  ask  any  privileges  or  favours  for  Cath- 
olics. The  principal  object  of  the  Federation  is  to 
encourage  (X)  the  Cliristian  education  of  youth;  (2) 
the  correctiniof  error  and  exposure  of  falsehood  and 
injustice;  the  destruetion  of  nigotry;  the  placing  of 
Catholics  i\u<\  the  Church  in  their  true  light,  thus  re- 
moving the  n[isi:u  les  that  have  hitherto  inijjedi  li  ihcir 
propn  ss;  i:^)  (he  infu.sion  of  Christian  principles  into 
public  and  wM^ial  life,  by  combatting  the  errors  threat- 
ening to  undermine  the  foundations  of  civil  society, 
notably  socialism,  divorce,  dishonesty  in  baaineai^  ana 
corruption  in  politics  and  podtMOS  of  pttUie  truak. 
The  nrst  organisation  to  inaugurate  the  movement 
for  a  concerted  action  of  the  societies  cS  Catholic 
laymen  \va.s  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  .\f  their  annual 
naxting  held  at  Cleveland  in  isy*)  they  resolved  to 
unite  the  efforts  of  their  locil  commanderies.  In  1900 
at  Philadelphia  they  discussed  the  question  of  a  fed- 
of  all  the  Catholic  societies.    As  a  result  a 


oonvaition  was  held  on  10  Dee^  1901.  at  Cincinnati, 
under  tibe  presidency  of  Ifr.  B.  J.  Fries.  Two  hun- 


dred and  fifty  delegates  were  present  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Bishop  McFaul  of  TVenton,  Bishop  Messmer  of 
Green  Bay^  now  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  the  princi- 
pal factors  in  the  organization  of  the  movement,  Arch- 
oi.shop  Elder  of  Cincinimti,  Bishn[)  Horstmaim  of 
Cleveland,  and  Bishop  Mat  s  of  Covington.  A  char- 
ter bond  was  framed  and  the  Federation  formalhr 
establislied,  with  Mr.  T.  B.  Minahan  aa  ito  first  pceal- 
dent.  Since  then  annual  eonventkms  have  been 
held.  The  Federation  repreeenta  close  to  two  million 
Cat  holies.  It  has  been  approved  by  Popes  Leo  XIII 
and  Pius  X.  and  practically  all  the  hierarchy  of  the 
country.  The  fruits  of  the  labours  of  the  organiza- 
tion have  been  manifold;  amonu;  other  things  it  him 
helped  to  obtain  a  fair  settlement  of  the  dilutes  oon- 
eeming  the  church  property  in  the  Philiiqiinas^  psr> 
mission  for  the  celebration  of  Mass  in  the  nnvy^aidst 
prisons,  reCam  sdiools;  assistance  for  the  Craiolie 
Indi.an  schools  and  negro  nii.ssions;  the  withdrawal 
and  prohibition  of  indecent  plays  and  post-cards.  It 
has  prevented  the  eiiartinent  of  laws  inimical  to 
Catholic  interests  in  several  state  legislatures.  One 
of  its  chief  works  htw  been  the  uniting  of  the  Catholics 
of  different  nationalities,  and  hjumoniiing  their 
efforts  for  seIf-prot(^ction  and  imnrovement.  It  pub- 
lishes n  noothly  Bulletin,  wliicih  ooipt.ains  valuabls 
social  stadifls.  ThanatkmalasontaiyiaBlr.  Anthony 
Matr«,  Victoria  Buildmg,  8t  Louis,  Missouri 


Mm  (Oalo^NMil3Uo.  IS  Ahb.  1 
«^CtaO>rpiidao»tf.  ini)! 


A.  A.  MacErlban. 


Soelatlaa,  Snnr, »  denpatkm  of  which  the  aiaet 

meaning  has  varied  at  different  times.  I.  Dnmn- 

TioN". — "By  a  secret  s^icioty  was  formerly  meant  a 
society  which  wa.-.  known  to  exist,  hut  whose  memtjers 
and  places  of  mrrtirigs  were  not  publicly  known. 
To-day,  we  understaml  by  a  .secret  society,  a  society 
with  secrets,  having  a  ritual  demanding  an  oath  of 
alkgianoe  and  a|MM||g||B|||&iBg  ceremonies  of  a 
zsOgkms  olHMl'^^^^^^^E£|bftpble,  eifhsr 
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br  extracts  therefrom,  or  by  it«  being  placed  on  iiii 
altar  within  a  lodge-room,  by  the  use  of  prayers,  of 
hymns,  of  reUgious  aigns  and  symbols,  special  funeral 
nrvioes,  etc.'"  (Rosen,  "The  Cathoiio  Qiuroh  and 
Beont  Sodeties",  p.  2).  Raich  gives  a  more  dabo- 
nte  dflsatiuiion;  ''Seoret  sodeties  are  those  organiasp 
lions  which  completely  conceal  their  rules,  corporate 
activity,  the  names  of  their  members,  their  signs,  pass- 
words and  usages  from  outt^idors  or  tlu-  'prof.inc'. 
Ah  a  rule,  the  members  of  these  societies  tire  iK>und  to 
the  strictest  secrecy  concerning  all  the  business  of  the 
asaociatiun  by  outh  or  promise  or  word  of  honour,  and 
often  under  the  tlu-eut  of  severe  punidunent  in  case  of 
Hi  violation.  If  such  seorel  sodet^  haa  higher  and 


lower  degrees,  the  members  of  the  higher  dwee  i 

be  equally  careful  to  rfinrm!  their  secrets  from  their 
brethren  of  a  lower  decree.  lu  ctrtiiin  secret  societies, 
the  members  lire  not  allowed  to  know  even  the  names 
of  their  highest  officers.  Secret  societies  were 
founded  to  promote  certain  ideal  aims,  to  be  obtained 
not  by  violent  but  by  moral  measures.  By  this^  they 
are  (ustingushed  from  conspiracies  and  aecrrt  pbts 
which  areformed  to  attain  a  particular  object  through 
violent  means.  Secret  societies  may  be  rdifpous, 
scientific^  political  or  social"  (Kirchenlex.,  V,  p. 
519).  ISarrowing  the  definition  still  more  to  the 
techiiii  al  iiuMning  of  secret  societies  (aocieUUes  clon- 
dejitirui)  in  ecclesiastical  documents,  Archbishop  Kat- 
Bcr  in  a  Pastoral  (20  Jan.,  1895)  says:  "The  Catholio 
Church  has  declared  that  she  considers  those  societies 
illidt  and  foiUdden  which  (I)  unite  their  meodMrs 
for  the  pmpose  of  conspiring  against  the  State  or 
Church ;  (2)  demand  the  observance  of  secrecy  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  must  be  maintaineil  even  before  the 
rightful  ecclesiastical  authority;  (3j  exact  un  oath 
from  their  members  or  a  promise  of  blind  and  abso- 
lute obedience;  (4)  make  use  of  a  ritual  and  cere- 
monies that  constitute  them  sects. " 

U.  Obuum. — ^Though  secret  sodeties,  in  the  mod- 
em and  teebnieal  asnse,  did  not  exist  in  antiquity,  yti 
then  were  various  organisations  which  boasted  an 
esoteric  doctrine  known  onlv  to  their  members,  and 
carefully  concealc<l  from  the  profane.  Some  date 
societies  of  this  kind  back  Ui  Pyth^coras  (582-507 
B.  c).  The  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  the  secret  teach- 
ings of  Egyptian  and  Druid  hierarchies,  the  esoteric 
doctrines  ot  the  Magian  and  Mithraic  wordiippers 
f  umi^ad  material  for  such  ascret  mfHUMtiooa.  In 
Christian  times,  sudi  heredes  as  we  Onoetie  and 
Manichican  also  clainicd  to  possess  a  knowledge 
known  only  to  the  illuminated  and  not  to  be  shared 
with  the  vulvar.  Likewise,  the  enemies  of  the 
religious  orticr  of  Knights  Templars  maintained  that 
the  brothers  of  the  Temple,  while  externally  professing 
Christianity,  were  in  reaUty  pagans  who  veiled  their 
impiety  under  orthodox  terms  to  which  an  entirdy 
different  mwiniag  waa  given  bgr  the  initiated.  Orig- 
mally,  the  various  gntlas  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  m 
no  sense  8<>crct  societies  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term,  thoa>?h  s<jinc  have  supposed  tliat  symbohc 
FreemaxMiry  \v:is  Kradiially  di-veloped  in  those  or- 
ganizations. The  fantastic  Hosicrucians  are  credited 
with  something  of  the  nature  of  a  uuxlem  secret  »o- 
dety,  but  the  association,  if  such  it  was,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  emerged  into  the  dear  light  of  history. 

UL  MoDUN  OBaAini«tiom.-^Secret  societies  m 
the  true  sense  began  with  symboUe  FVeemasonry 
ah(nit  file  year  1717  in  London  fs«-e  Masonrv).  This 
widL-,-|ir<;ul  oath-bound  association  so<m  Iwcanie  the 
exemplar  or  the  parent  of  nuiiuTous  other  frat<-mitics, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  some  connexion  with  Free- 
masonry, and  in  almost  every  instance  were  founded 
by  Masons.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
lUuminati,  the  Carbonari,  the  Odd-MBoWB,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Sons  of  Temperanoe  and 
simuar  societies  whose  numlier  is  legion.  Based  on 
tki  Mine  ptindplsa  aa  the  aeerat  order  to  whidi  thegr 


are  afliliat^-'d  arc  the  women-auxiliary  lodges,  of 
which  almost  every  secret  society  has  at  least  one. 
These  secret  societies  for  women  have  also  their 
rituals,  their  oaths,  and  their  degrees.  Institutions  of 
learning  are  also  infected  with  ueglamour  of  seeretor- 
ganisations  and  the  "  Eleuds"  of  Chi  Oooega  (Eqrelle- 
viUe,  Ark.)  of  1  June,  1900,  states  that  there  are  twenty- 
four  Greek  letter  societies  with  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  branches  for  male  students,  and  eight  sim- 
ilar societies  with  one  hundre<l  and  twenty  branches  for 
female  students,  and  a  total  incinbership  of  142,456  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United  States. 

IV.  Attitude  of  Ecclesiasticai.  AirrBOBrTUES. — 
The  iudgment  of  the  Ghunih  on  eecret  oath-bound 
asBodations  has  been  made  abundantly  dear  by  papal 
documents.  Freemasonry  was  condemned  by  Clem- 
ent XII  in  a  Constitution,  dated  28  April,  1738.  The 
pope  insists  on  the  objectionable  character  of  societies 
that  commit  men  of  all  or  no  religion  to  a  sj'stem  of 
mere  natural  righteousness,  that  seek  their  end  by 
binding  their  votaries  to  secret  pacts  by  strict  oathiL 
often  under  penalties  of  the  severest  cnaracter,  ana 
that  ^ot  agaanrtthe  tranquiUi^  of  the  8tatfc^Ban» 
ediot  lUV  renewed  the  oondemnation  of  his  predeeen* 
gor  on  18  May,  1751.  The  Carbomm  were  declared 
a  prohibited  society  by  Pius  \TI  in  a  Constitution 
dat(  <i  13  Sept.,  1S2I,  and  he  made  it  manifest  that 
organizations  similar  to  Freemasom-y  involve  an 
equal  condemnation.  The  Apostohc  Constitution 
"Quo  Graviora"  of  Leo  XII  (18  March,  1825)  put 
together  the  acta  and  decroca  of  former  pontiffs  on  the 
sobjeot  of  aeont  aooiaitiaa  and  ratified  and  oonfirmed 
them.  The  dangerous  diaraeter  and  tendencies  of 
secret  organizations  among  students  did  not  escape 
the  vigilance  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  Pius  VI 11  (24  May, 
1829)  raised  his  warning  voice  concerning  those  m 
colleges  and  academies,  as  his  predecessor,  Ivco  XII, 
had  done  in  the  matter  of  universities.  The  sue- 
oeeding  popes,  Gregory  XVI  (15  Aug.,  1832)  and 
Piua  IX  (9  Nov.,  1846;  20  Apr.,  1849;  9  Dee.,  IBM; 
8  Dec.,  1864;  25  Sept.,  1865),  continued  to  warn  the 
faithful  agdnst  secret  sodeties  and  to  renew  the  ban 
of  the  Church  on  their  designs  and  members.  On 
20  Apr.,  IHSi,  apix'iired  the  famous  Encyclical  of 
Leo  AlII,  "Humamuu  Cenus".  In  it  the  jK)ntiff 
says:  "As  soon  as  the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the 
masonic  sect  were  clearly  discovered  by  manifest  signs 
of  its  action,  by  cases  investigated,  by  the  pubUcation 
of  its  laws  and  of  its  litea  and  commentaries,  with  the 
addition  often  of  the  personal  testimony  of  those  who 
were  in  the  secret,  the  Apostolic  See  denounced  the 
sect  of  the  Freemasons  and  publicly  declared  its  con- 
stitution, as  contrary  to  law  and  right,  to  be  perni- 
vuni>  no  less  to  Christendom  than  to  the  State;  and  it 
forbade  anyone  to  enter  the  society,  under  the  penal- 
ties which  the  Chudi  ii  iNHit  to  inlliet  vpon  axccp- 
taonaUy  guilty  persona.  The  aeotariea,  indignant  at 
this,  thinking  to  dude  or  to  weaken  the  force  of  these 
decrees,  partly  by  contempt  of  them  and  partly  by 
calumny,  accusoa  the  Sovereign  PontiiTs  who  had 
uttered  tlu-rn,  either  of  exctMMlint;  the  bounds  of  mod- 
eration or  of  (lei  reeing  what  wjis  not  just.  This  was 
the  manner  in  which  tin y  endeavourwl  to  elude  the 
authority  and  weight  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions 
of  Clement  XII  and  Benedict  XtV,  as  well  as  ot 
Pius  VIII  and  Fiua  IX.  Yet  in  the  very  society  itadf, 
there  were  found  men  who  unwillingly  acknowMgea 
that  the  Roman  Pontiffs  had  acted  within  their  right, 
according  to  the  CathoUc  doctrine  and  di.scipune. 
The  pontiffs  received  the  same  aasent,  and  in  strong 
terms,  from  many  princes  and  he.-wls  of  governments, 
who  ma<le  it  their  business  cither  to  delate  the 
masonic  society  to  the  Holy  Sen,  or  of  their  own  accord 
by  special  enactments  to  brand  it  as  pernicious,  as  for 
eainple  in  Holland,  Auitda,  Switserland,  Spain. 
Bavaria,  8iivoy  and  otiiar  parte  of  Italy.  But,  what 
Ii  of  the  highest  importanee,  the  oouiae  of  efvanta  hag 
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the  prudenee  of  oar  ptmieemon", 

Ijco  XIII  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  not  only  the aooiety 

explicitly  ratlrd  Masonic  that  is  obje<!tionabIe:  "There 
are  several  Drj^Miiizwl  bodicH  which,  though  they  difTsr 
in  name,  in  roinouial,  in  form  and  oriRin,  are  ncver- 
thck'f<j*  so  bound  tonpthcr  by  community  of  punmse 
Mid  the  similarity  of  their  main  opinions  as  to 
fttkB  in  fact  one  thing  with  the  sect  of  the  Free- 
mmum,  wUeh  k  a  kiiiaof  eentre  whence  thcv  all  go 
lotth  and  wUther  thegr  all  ratiim.  Now,  these  no 
loiHpvahmr* desire  to  remain  concealed;  for  they  hold 
their  meetings  in  the  daylight  and  before  the  public 
1  \ .  m  l  jiublish  their  own  new8piiper  organs;  and  yet, 
wiicn  lhi»ruughly  undiTstotxl,  thoy  are  found  still  to 
retain  the  nature  and  the  habits  of  Kccret  sociclien." 
The  pope  i>  not  unmindful  of  the  pn)foHsotl  brnrvt>- 


lof  then  societies:  "They  speak  of  their  zeal 
for  a  more  cultured  refinement  ana  of  their  loye  of 


the  poor;  and  they  declare  their  one  wUi  to  be  the 

am^Mionilion  of  the  condition  of  the  mxuwes,  and  to 
share  with  the  largest  possible  number  all  the  benefits 
of  civil  life.  Kven  were  these  piiriwist  s  iiimi^l  at  in 
real  truth,  vet  they  are  by  no  means  the  whole  uf  their 
objeet.  Alore<jver,  to  be  enrollc<f,  it  ia  nee<!S.s;iry  that 
candidates  promise  and  undertake  to  be  thencefor- 
ward stiietqr  obedient  to  their  leaders  and  masters 
with  the  tttOMMtailbaiiaBion  and  fideUty,  and  to  be  in 
wadine—  to  do  their  bidding  upon  the  slightest  exprcs- 
sir)n  of  thrir  will  "  The  pontiff  then  points  out  the 
dire  ainsequeuee.s  which  result  from  the  fact  that  these 
societies  substitute  Naturalism  for  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  inculcate,  at  the  very  Icsist,  indifferent  ism 
in  matters  of  reUgion.  Other  papal  utteraiic<  m  nn 
secret  societiea  are:  "Ad  Apoctolici",  15  Oct.,  1890: 
"Prasclara",  SO  Jam,  1894;  "Auittm  Ii^aari",  18 
Mar.,  1802.      . 

V.  ItBU  Boomna  VomtmnBtj^-^nu  extennon  of 
the  decrees  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  regard  to  societies 
hitherto  forbiaden  under  censure  is  sununeri  up  in 
thaw^-known  Constitution  "  Aix>st«lic:c  .S<Hlis  '  of 
Fha  IX,  where  excommunication  is  pronounced 
aniDatthoee  "who  give  their  names  to  the  sect  of  the 
Ifaanna  or  Ovbonari  or  any  other  sects  of  the  same 
aatun,  which  aonqrfre  against  the  Church  or  hwrf  ully 
oonatttuteo  Oovarnmenta,  either  openly  or  ooreriiy, 
aa  wdl  aa  thooe  wlic  favor  in  any  manner  theae  eeeta 
or  who  do  not  denounce  their  leadern  and  chiefs". 
The  condcninea  societies  here  desrrilied  are  as.socia- 
tion.s  foriiietl  to  antagonize  tlir  ('hun  h  or  the  lawful 
civil  power.  A  society  to  be  of  the  same  kind  !is  tlie 
Maaonic,  must  also  be  a  secret  organization.  It  is  of 
no  o(MMequenoe  whether  the  society  dwmand  an  oath 
to  observe  its  secrets  or  not.  It  is  plain  also  that  pub- 
lic and  avowed  attacks  on  Church  or  State  are  qtiite 
compatible  with  a  secret  organisatran.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  only  societies  which  fall 
directly  under  the  formal  censure  of  the  Church  are 
prfjhiititcd.  The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Olliee 
issued  an  instruction  on  10  May,  18H4,  in  which  it 
aays:  "That  there  may  be  no  jjossibihty  of  error  when 
tfaare  is  question  of  judging  which  of  these  pernicious 
aodeties  fall  under  censure  or  prohibition,  it  is 
certain,  in  the  first  pUoe,  that  the  Masonic  and  other 
sects  or  the  same  nature  are  excommunicated,  whether 
they  exact  or  do  not  exact  an  o.ath  from  thi  ir  mem- 
biTS  to  ol)>erve  wHrrecy.  H<'.si<le.s  lhe^ie,  I  lu  re  are 
other  prohibitctl  societies,  to  be  avoided  under  grave 
sin,  among  which  are  especially  to  be  noteil  th(>^(> 
which  under  oath,  oommufiieate  a  secret  to  their 
members  to  be  wwwwalad  from  everybody  else,  and 
n^'eh  demand  alwolate  obedienoe  to  unknown  lead- 
ers". To  the  secret  societies  condemned  by  name, 
the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office,  on  20  Aug.,  1894. 
in  a  Decree  addrc«»e<i  to  the  hierarchy  of  tin;  I'nitea 
States,  added  the  Odd-Follows,  the  S(ms  of  Tem- 
p«Tance,  ;inii  the  Ivnights  of  Pythias. 

VL  Ksaum.Y  CoNOSMNBD  iSocusTiEs. — ^Tha 


of  Odd-Fellows  was  formed  in  England  in  1812  as  a 
onnpletad  orijanisatron ,  though  some  ktdges  date  back 
to  1745;  and  it  was  introduced  into  America  in  1819. 

In  ihi'  "Odd-Fellows'  Improved  Pocket  Manual"  the 
author  writes:  "Our  institution  has  instinctively,  as  it 
were,  copinl  after  all  secret  association."*  of  religious 
and  moral  character".  The  "North-West  Odd-Fel- 
low  Review"  (Bfay,  1895)  deokres:  "  No  home  can  be 
an  ideal  one  unless  the  principles  of  our  good  and 
glorious  Order  are  represented  therein,  and  its  teach- 
Sigs  made  the  rule  of  life".  In  the ''New  Odd-Fel- 
lows' Manual"  (N.  Y.,  1895)  the  author  says:  "The 
written  as  well  as  the  unwritten  secret  work  of  the 
Order,  I  have  sacredly  kept  unrevealed",  though  the 
book  is  dedicatetl  "to  all  inquirers  who  desire  to  know 
what  Odd-Fellowship  really  is".  This  lxM)k  tells  us 
"Odd- Fellowship  was  founded  on  great  religious  prin- 
doles"  (p.  348):  "we  use  forms  of  worship^'  (p.  364); 
" Judaisna.  Ofanstianity,  Mohammedattfam  recognise 
the  only  Bving  and  true  God"  (n.  297).  The  Odd- 
Fellows  have  chai)lains,  altars,  high-pri&sts,  ritual, 
onler  of  worshiji,  ami  funeral  ri  icm<iiiirs.  Tlie  firder 
of  the  Son.s  of  'I  rin]nTance  wa.s  founded  in  New  York 
in  ISJL'  and  mt rr>.ju(ed  into  England  in  1.S46.  Ths 
"Cyclona-dia  of  Fraternities"  says  (p.  409):  "The 
Sons  of  Temperance  took  the  lead  m  England  in 
demonatiating  tha  propriety  and  praettoability  of 
both  men  and  women  mingling  in  aeeret  aoeiety 
lodges".  That  the  object  of  this  order  and  its  kin- 
dred societies  Is  not  oonfine<l  to  tcmi)oranee  "is  evi- 
denced by  it.9  nuxle  of  initiation,  the  form  of  the  obli- 
gation anfl  the  manncT  of  religious  worship"  (Rosen, 

t).  1G2).  The  order  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  was 
ounded  in  1864  by  prominent  Freema.<ons  (Cyclop, 
of  fraternities,  p.  263).  In  number,  its  membershq* 
ia  aeoond  only  to  that  of  the  Odd^Fellows.  Rosen 
CThe  Oathobe  Churdt  and  fleeret  Societies)  says: 
"The  princip.i!  object ion-able  features,  on  account  of 
which  the  Catholic  Church  has  forbidden  its  members 
to  join  the  Knights  of  I'ythisis,  and  deniandrd  a  with- 
drawal of  thoM-  who  joined  it,  are:  First,  the  oath  of 
secrecy  by  which  the  member  binds  himself  to  keep 
secret  whatever  concerns  the  doings  of  the  Order,  even 
froin  those  in  Church  and  State  who  have  a  right  to 
know,  under  certain  oonditions,  what  their  subjeota 
are  doing.  Secondly,  this  oath  binds  the  member  to 
blind  obedience,  which  is  symbolizetl  by  a  test.  .Such 
an  obedience  is  against  the  law  of  man's  nature,  and 
against  all  divine  and  human  law.  Thirdly,  Christ  is 
not  the  tcat;her  and  model  in  the  nile  of  life,  but  the 
pagan  Pythagoras  and  the  pagans  Damon,  Pythias 
and  Dtonysius"  (p.  160).  The  "Ritual  for  the  sub- 
ordinate Lodges  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias"  (Chicago, 
1906)  shows  tnat  this  organisation  has  oaths,  degreea, 
prelaAes,  and  a  ritual  that  contains  religious  worship. 
The  decree  of  the  Holy  OfTice  ennoerning  the  Odd- 
Fellows,  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  Knights  of  I'ythijis, 
though  not  declaring  them  to  be  condemned  under 
censure,  says:  "The  bishops  must  endeavour  by  all 
means  to  kec])  th<>  faithful  from  joining  all  and  each 
of  the  three  afores;iid  societies;  and  warn  the  faithful 
against  them,  and  if,  after  proper  monition,  thcv  stiD 
determine  to  be  members  of  these  societies,  or  do  not 
effectually  separate  themselves  from  them,  they  are 
to  be  forbidden  the  rece[)tion  of  the  sacraments.^'  A 
decree  of  18  Jan.,  1S9G,  .allows  a  nominal  membership  in 
these  three  societies,  if  in  the  jmlgment  of  the  Apo.s- 
tolie  delegate,  four  conditions  arc  fulfilled:  that  the 
.so(  iety  was  entered  in  good  faith,  that  there  be  no 
scandal,  that  grave  temporal  iajiuy  would  result  from 
withdrawal,  and  that  were  be  no  danger  of  perver- 
sion. The  delegate,  in  granting  a  disp<'nsatioii,  usu- 
ally requires  a  promise  that  the  person  will  not  attend 
any  meetings  or  frec^ucnt  the  liKlee-rrwms,  that  the 
'  '  in  by  mail  or  by  a  third  party,  and  that  in 
'  tha  aoeielywulhavtt  nothing  to  do 
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yn.  Ordrbb  of  Woubn. — In  re^pud  to  fenuJs 
secret  societies,  the  Apostolic  delegation  at  Wadung« 
ton,  2  Au(t.,  1907,  declaitjd  (Ana.  no.  15,352-C):  "If 
these  societies  are  afliliatotl  to  sociftip«  already 
nominally  condenmiHl  hy  the  Church,  thoy  fall  under 
the  sanio  c'oinifinnation,  for  th<  y  form,  us  it  wore,  a 
branch  of  such  societies.  A.h  regards  other  female 
Mont  wdetiaa  whidi  may  not  be  affiliated  with  socie- 
ties condemned  expwlypy  the  Church,  the  confessor 
mtist,  in  cases  of  memben  belonging  to  such  aodetiee. 
apply  the  principles  of  moral  theology  which  treat  of 
secret  soricf  ies  in  Renernl. "  The  document  adds  that 
members  u{  female  se<  ret  soeielics  affiliated  to  the 
three  soi  ieties  coiidemiu'd  in  IS'M  will  be  dealt  w  lh 
by  the  Apostnlir  delegate  in  the  .same  manner  iw  male 
members  when  the  ncce*isary  conditions  are  fulfillec'. 

\  III.  Tradksj  Unio.ns.— The  TUid  Council  of 
Baltimore  tno.  253)  cbdana:  "W«NBiWTBtMiiwl^ 
the  firohibition  of  tho  C3imdi  agninst  •tlw  Masonic 
ami  (ither  secret  societies  should  be  extcndod  tO  orpan- 
izutioiis  of  workingmen,  which  have  no  other  object 
in  view  than  mutual  prrtection  and  aid  for  their 
members  in  the  practice  ot  their  trades.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  that  nothing  be  admitted  under 
any  pretext  which  favors  condenmed  KicieiieB;  or 
that  the  workingmcn  who  belong  to  these  oinnu»> 
tions  be  induced,  by  the  cunning  aita  of  wieked  men, 
to  withhold,  eontrarjr  to  the  laws  of  justice,  the  labor 
due  from  them,  or  m  any  other  manner  violate  the 
rights  of  their  employers.  Those  associations  are 
also  eiiiirely  illi  'it,  in  whifh  the  members  are  !<o 
bound  for  mutual  defense  that  danger  of  riot.s  and 
murders  is  the  outcome." 

IX.  Method  or  CoNoiamATiON. — Finalljr,  in  re- 
Bird  to  the  eondenmation  of  individual  societies  in 
Uie  United  States,  the  council  says  (no.  255):  "To 
avoid  confusion  of  discipline  which  ensues,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  faithful  and  the  detriment  r.f 
ecclesiastiral  authority,  wh.-n  the  same  society  is 
condemned  in  oiic  dinrcM'  and  tnlcrritcd  in  another, 
we  desire  that  no  .society  be  condenuieii  by  name  as 
falling  under  one  of  the  classes  (of  forbidden  societies 
before  the  Ordinary  has  brought  the  matter  before  a 
eommteioB  which  we  now  oonstitute  for  judging  such 
eases,  and  which  will  consist  of  all  the  archbishops 
<rf  these  provinces.  If  it  be  not  plain  to  all  that  a 
society  is  to  be  eontlenined,  rerourse  mu.st  be  had 
to  the  Holy  See  in  order  that  a  definite  judgment  be 
obtaine<l  and  that  uniform  disslpliDe  msgr  bo  pr^ 
served  in  these  provinces". 

SrKvrsM,  Thr  CylojxTrita  nf  Fratrmilie*  (New  York.  1907); 
Cook,  Kevittd  KnighU  of  Pythia*  lUuMnUrd — Ritual  /or  Sutmrdi' 

£i>WCCh(e*«a.  IMinYToiw.RmW  OM-wSomhtp  lUuMnttd— 

The  Complrtr  Rcriyti  RUunl  (Chicago.  1906);  CvnN»iiA!».  Puih- 
ian  Kniofilh-wl  i  (•mrlunati,  18HH);  F.  J.  1...  The  Order  nf  Ihe 
Knight*  nf  }'ylhia»  in  the  Light  of  Oori't  Won!  (I,nther:in  Tract) 
(New  Orl.-nnr..  ISII);  I)u.l.\i\N,  Ol  l-F'lUncthtp  Weiahtd  - 
Wanting  tl'ittHlmn^  ,  IO<XO;  Ckrdeh.  Otr  OM-FeUovi  Ordm. 
u.  Dat  Decrtt  vom  ISUi  (n«rlin,  ISOO) ;  Nl  acDilL  ANP  BLAMCaAKD, 
Serret  Socirtie*  (ChiciuT".  1S91):  I)alu<aN!(,  O^miomt  en  Swnt 
SorietU*  (I»itl«ihnr«h,  fXNil;  H.  C.  S.,  Two  [hurnurteM  ArminM 
Sterti  Onlh-fi'i'iint  .S,.,-i>.'i>«  f.r  l.olim  (Coluiritxi'r,  '  i,.  il  ); 
KEt-LTKio.  VolUoK  Secrtt  SacietieM  (Chicajio,  1S94);  Kr>«BN,  TA* 
Cathatie  CKurck  and  Stertt  Soeielie*  (Hollrndalo,  Wis..  1002): 
Idem,  Repty  t*  my  Crilie$  «/  the  Calh.  Ckurrh  and  fi^erU  SoctaCtM 
(Dnmiww.  11XW).  Sm  alio  the  estsadad  biblioentphy  agptadaA 

W  WtiCN  MAIMiaT. 

WiLUAM  IT.  AV.  Fannino. 

Society  implies  fellowship,  ctjrapany,  and  has  .al- 
ways been  conceived  as  signifying  a  human  relation, 
ana  not  a  herding  of  sheep,  a  hiving  of  bees,  or  a  ma^ 
tag  of  wild  animals.  Tlie  accepted  dcfimthm  of  n 
(K>cict)r  is  a  stable  union  of  a  pluralitv  of  persons  co- 
ojterating  for  a  common  purpose  of  benefit  to  all. 
1  he  fulness  of  co-oiKTation  involved  naturally  ex- 
tentls  to  all  the  iicti\nti«'s  of  the  mind,  will,  and 
cxt^-rnal  faeulties.  commensurate  with  tlie  eommon 
pur]x>se  and  the  bond  of  union:  this  alone  presents 
•n  adequate?^  human  working-together. 

This  d^mtion  is  as  old  as  the  Schoolmen,  and  em- 


I  moan 

bodst^tks  historical  oonoept  as  definitiscd  by  ujfimt 
reasoning.  Under  such  resscming  it  has  become  the 
essential  idea  of  society  and  remains  so  still,  not- 
withstamling  the  perversion  of  philosophical  terma 
consequent  ui>on  later  confusion  of  man  with  beast, 
stork,  anfl  stone.  It  is  a  priori  oidy  as  far  as  chas- 
tened hy  restrictions  put  upon  it  by  the  necessities  of 
known  truth,  and  is  a  departure  irom  the  inductive 
method  in  vogue  to-day  on^  so  far  se  to  mwhiAs 
rt^dly  the  aberrations  of  unet^sed  tribes  and  de- 
generate races  from  the  reqturements  of  rea.won  and 
Basic  truth.  Historical  induction  taken  uloru  ,  whde 
investigating  efficient  cauws  of  H4K'iety,  may  yet  misri 
itsessential  idea,  and  is  in  |x;ril  of  including  irrational 
abu.se  with  rational  action  and  development. 

The  first  obvious  requisite  in  all  society  is  authority. 
Without  this  there  ean  be  no  secure  co-ordination  «f  ' 
effort  nor  pmnanency  of  co-operation.  No  secim 
eo-oramation,  for  men's  judgment  win  differ  on  the 
relative  value  of  means  for  (he  common  jinrpose,  men's 
choice  will  vary  on  means  of  like  valui  ;  and  unless 
th<'re  Ls  some  hi'adship,  confusion  will  icsult.  No 
permanence  of  cc-oj)cration,  for  the  b<'st  of  men  relax 
in  their  initial  resolutions,  and  to  hold  them  at  a  co- 
ordinate task,  a  ti^ht  rein  and  a  steady  spur  is  needed. 
In  faet,  reluctant  though  man  is  to  surrender  the 
smallest  tittle  of  independence  and  submit  in  the 
slightest  his  freedom  to  the  bidding  of  another,  there 
never  h:u^  been  in  \]v  hisforj'  of  the  world  a  sueei  ssful, 
nor  even  a  N  r:ou.s  at  tenspt  at  eo-operal  ive  effort  with- 
out authoritative*  j^uidant  t'  Ar  rin  ii::  i  v,  (  "ivii,). 
Starting  with  this  dchnition  and  requirement,  philos- 
ophy finds  itself  confronted  with  two  kinds  of  society, 
the  artificial  or  conventional,  and  the  natural;  and  on 
pursuing  the  subject,  finds  the  latter  differentiating 
Itself  into  domestic  society,  or  the  family,  civil  society, 
or  the  State,  and  religious  society,  or  the  Churdn. 
Each  of  these  h;is  a  special  treatment  under  other 
he.iding^  (see  Taviilt;  Statk  and  Chorch).  Here, 
liov  t M  I  ,  v.v  sh  dl  state  the  philosophic  basis  of  each, 
and  add  then-to  the  the'ories  wliieh  have  hiul  a  x-ogue 
for  tile  last  three  ceniurii  s.  tlmujih  breaking  down 
now  voder  the  strain  of  modem  problems  before  the 
barof  eelm  judgmoit. 

CoN'VENTioNAi.  SOCIETIES. — The  plurality  of  per- 
sons, the  community  of  aim,  the  stability  of  l>on<l, 
authority,  an(i  some  co-f)p<  ral ion  of  effort  }»ei' u  ele- 
ments conunon  to  everv-  form  of  society,  the  diHeren- 
tiation  must  come  from  difTerenccs  in  the  character 
of  the  purpose,  in  the  nature  of  the  bond.  Qualifica* 
tions  of  authority  as  well  :>s  modifications  in  details 
of  requisite  oo-«pention  will  follow  on  changes  in  the 
purpose  snd  the  extent  of  the  bond.  As  many,  then, 
as  there  are  objects  of  hum-on  desire  attainable  by 
common  effort  (and  (lunr  name  is  legion,  from  the 
making  of  n  oney,  wdirli  is  i)erhajw  the  commonest 
to-day,  to  the  reiidi  ring  of  public  worship  to  our 
Maker  which  is  surely  (lie  most  sacred),  so  miinifold 
are  the  co-operative  a.ssociations  of  mc  n.  The  ehar- 
actcr,  OS  well  as  the  existence  of  inost  uf  thetn,  is  left 
in  fuU  freedom  to  human  choice.  These  majf  be  de- 
nondnated  conventional  societies.  Man  is  under  no 
precejjt  to  establish  th  m,  nor  in  universal  need  of 
them.  He  nuakes  or  unmakes  them  at  his  pleasure. 
They  serve  a  pas-ing  purixjse,  and  in  setting  them  up 
men  give  them  the  exact  character  which  tliey  judge 
at  present  suitable  for  their  purpose,  determining  as 
they  see  fit  the  limits  of  authority,  the  choice  of  means, 
the  extent  the  bond  holdmg  them  together,  as  well 
as  their  own  individual  lesurvntions.  Evsqrthing 
about  such  a  society  is  of  free  election,  barring  the 
fact  that  the  essential  requi.sites  of  a  society  must  1>e 
there.  We  lind  (his  tyiM"  exi  iuiiiitii-d  in  a  reading 
circle,  n  business  partnership,  or  a  private  charitable 
organization .  Of  course,  in  establishing  such  a  society 
men  are  undor  the  Natural  Law  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  time  oan  be  no  moral  bond,  for  example,  whore 
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tbe  •ommnn  purpose  ■  inmxNral.  They  ako  fall  un- 
d»  the  reatrictkne  of  the  dvil  l»w,  when  the  existene* 

or  artion  of  such  an  oiganiiatkin  oonuw  to  have  ft 

hearinK.  whether  of  promise  or  of  menace,  unon  the 
rtMiinion  weal.  In  such  rivsr  the  State  lays  (lown  itn 
c«^ntia!  n-fiuimiM-nts  for  the  formation  of  such 
b<»<lif:s.  ;mil  so  wo  cornf  to  have  what  i«  known  iw  a 
leg:U  fMN'M't}-,  a  mciety,  namely,  freely  established 
under  the  s:inction  and  aeeording  to  the  iwpiimiMBilt 
oC  tltt  civil  law.  Suoh  are  mercantile  earpontions 
•ad  benefteial  organiaatioos  with  civfl  charter. 

Nati-ral  Socibties. — Standing  apart  from  the 
fon-t^oinK  in  a  class  by  thenwelves  are  the  family,  the 
J^laic,  unl  the  ChiUi  li.  I'lmt  these  difTi  r  frDin 
other  .••<)<'i<-ties  in  purpose  and  uieurLs,  is  '■!(  ar 
uiiivrr -tally  iuhnitto^J.  That  they  have  a  ^;(  nrrjil  ai>- 
plicalion  to  the  whole  humun  race,  history  deolared. 
T!^  there  is  a  difference  b^'twcen  the  bond  holding 
tben  in  exjetenee  and  the  bond  of  union  m  erery  other 
iouiety,  has  been  dnpnted  with  moro  entlnniacni 
and  imagination,  however,  than  lopiral  force.  The 
logieal  view  of  the  matter  IjrinRs  us  to  the  concept  of 
a  natural  soeiety,  a  society,  that  is  to  say,  which  men 
•re  in  general  under  a  tmmdate  of  the  natural  law  to 
eitablie^,  a  society  by  consequence  whose  essential 
requisites  are  finmy  nxed  by  the  same  natural  law 
To  »9t  at  this  is  simple  enough,  if  the  nhiloeophioal 
nrameoM  are  taken  up  in  due  order.  Etnica  may  not 
fee  divided  from  psychology  and  theodicy,  any  more 
than  from  deductivf  InKU'.  Witfi  the  proper  prr- 
mi^aia  tlien  from  one  and  the  other  here  :is,sunitHl,  vvc 
say  that  the  Creator  could  not  ha\  e  ni  \  t-n  man  a  fixed 
nature,  as  He  has,  without  willing  man  to  work  out 
the  purpose  for  which  that  nature  is  framed.  He  can- 
not aet  idly  and  without  purpose,  cannot  form  His 
cnsitnra  discordantly  widk  this  purpose  of  His  will. 
H*  eannot  multiply  men  on  the  face  of  the  eaKh  with- 
out a  plan  for  wcnking  out  the  destiny  of  mankind 
at  larRe.  This  j>I,in  must  rontain  all  the  elenieiiis 
necessary  to  His  puriK>se,  and  tlienc!  nece»war\'  details 
He  must  have  willed  man  freely  to  accomplish,  that 
is  to  say,  He  must  have  put  upon  man  a  strict  obliga- 
tion thereunto.  Other  details  may  be  alternatives, 
or  hd^iful  but  not  neoessarv,  and  these  He  has  left 
to  nn's  free  choice;  though  where  one  of  these  eie- 
ments  would  of  its  nature  be  far  more  helpful  than 
another,  God's  counsel  to  man  will  be  in  favour  of  the 
former.  God's  will  directing  man  through  his  nature 
to  his  sh.iro  in  the  full  j)urix»se  of  the  cosmic  plan,  we 
know  as  the  natural  law,  containing  precept,  permis- 
sion, and  counsel,  according  to  the  necessity,  help- 
MbM)  or  »traordinary  vihio  of  an  action  to  the 
•ehievcment  of  the  Divine  iwipese.  We  reeogniM 
these  in  the  oooorete  by  ft  mnnnMl  study  of  the  essen- 
tial eharacteristics  of  human  nature  and  its  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  universe.  If  we  find  a  natunil 
aptitude  in  man  for  an  action,  not  at  variance  with 
the  general  puqK)se  of  things,  we  recognize  also  the 
licence  of  the  natural  law  to  that  .action.  If  we  find 
ft  more  urgent  natural 
tether  the  counsel  of 
a  natural  faculty,  the  foUowing  u^  of  ft  nntaral  pco- 
pensity,  insepamble  from  the  raooml  fulfilment  of 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  individual  or  of  the  human 
race,  we  know  that  thereon  1  i(*s  a  mandate  of  tlu^ 
natural  law,  obliging  the  ronsrn  iire  of  man.  We 
must  not,  however,  mi.ss  the  dilTerence,  that  if  the 
need  of  the  action  or  effort  is  for  the  individual  natural 
destiny,  the  maodftte  lies  on  each  human  being  sever- 
al^: bot  if  the  need  be  for  the  natural  desttnv  of  the 
no^  tiw  iMMopt  does  not  dssoaftd  to  this  or  thftt  nsr> 
^evhr  hiAvMnal,  so  long  ss  Uie  necessary  bulK  of 
men  .aef()iiij)lish  the  detail  sf)  intended  in  the  plan  for 
the  natural  destiny  ol"  the  r.'icc.  'I'his  is  abaUliCt  rea- 
soning, but  neees.'^ary  for  the  understsaiUnK  of  A 
natural  society  in  the  fulness  of  its  idea. 
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then,  is  natural  by  mandate,  when  the  law  of  naturs 
sets  the  precspl  npaa  meiikind  to  establish  that 
society.   The  precept  is  rseogniaed  by  the  natural 


aptitude,  propensity,  and  need  in  men  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  union.  From  this  j>(>int  of  \ncw 
the  gift  of  8j)e«H:h  alone  is  suiricieiit  to  show  nuin's 
aptitude  for  fellowship  with  liis  kind.  It  is  empha- 
sized bv  his  manifold  perfectibility  through  contact 
with  others  and  throu^  their  permanent  companion- 
ship. Furthermore  his  norms!  shrinking  from  soli> 
tuoe,  from  working  out  the  problems  «  life  alon& 
is  evidence  of  a  social  propensity  to  which  tn*nlr<nd 
has  always  yielded.  If  again  we  consider  his  depen- 
dence for  existence  and  comfort  on  the  multii»lie<l 
pnxiucts  of  co-ortlinat<>  human  effort;  and  his  de- 
pendence for  the  development  of  hi.s  physical,  int<  l- 
Icctual,  and  moral  perfectibility  on  complex  intercourse 
with  others,  we  see  a  need,  in  view  of  man's  ultimate 
destiny,  that  makae  the  •etualisfttaoa  of  man's  o»> 


.1  propensity  to  it,  we  rccognuc 
the  law.  u  we  find  the  use  of 


pacity  of  organised  soeisl  eo-operathm  a  strinnnt  kw 

upon  m.'iiikind  Taking  then  the  kinds  at  social 
organization  uni\ crsall)'  existent  among  men,  it  is 
plain  not  only  that  they  are  the  result  of  natural 

Eropi^nsities,  but  that,  as  analysis  shows,  they  are  a 
uman  need  and  hsnse  ars  pw oflbsd  in  the  eods  of 
the  Natural  Law. 

A  Soenrr  Natobal  in-  EsaEinuM.— Further- 
more, as  we  uadsaitaad  •  legal  contrsei  to  he  one 
which,  because  of  its  abutment  on  common  bterests, 
the  civil  law  he<lges  round  with  nwtrirf  ions  and  res<'r- 
vations  for  their  i)rote<-tion,  similarly  on  examination 
we  sli.ill  iind  that  all  agreements  by  which  men  enter 
into  stable  social  union  ore  fencecl  in  with  limitations 
sot  by  the  natiuol  law  guarding  the  essential  hitenets 
of  the  good  of  mankind.  When,  morsover,  we  come 
to  social  unions  prescribed  for  by  mandate 

of  that  hiw,  we  expect  to  find  the  purpose  of  the  union 
set  by  the  (aw  (otherwise  the  law  would  not  have  pre- 
.scribed  the  union),  all  the  details  morally  neeessiu-y 
for  th<>  rational  attainment  of  that  jjurjiose  lixe<i  by 
the  law,  ami  all  obstacles  threatening  sure  defeat  to 
that  puroose,  proscribed  by  the  .siime.  A  natural 
society,  then,  besides  being  natural  by  mandate,  wiD 
also  be  natural  in  all  its  e8BentialS(for  as  much  as  these 
too  shsll  be  determmcd  and  ordemed  bv  the  law. 

Tbi  Faiolt  a  Natitbal  Socibtt. — ^Working  along 
these  lines  upon  the  data  given  by  experience,  per- 
sonal as  well  as  through  tne  proxy  of  hLstory,  the 
philosopher  finds  in  man's  nature,  considered  physio- 
logically and  psychologically,  the  aptitude,  propensity, 
and,  both  a.s  a  g<>neral  thing  and  for  mankind  at  large, 
the  need  of  the  maUnBOMBl  relation.  Seeing  Qm 
natural  and  needful  punose  to  which  this  relatioo 
ahspes  itself  to  be  hi  full  tne  mutually  jxrfecting  con- 
pcnsation  of  common  life  between  man  and  woman, 
as  well  as  the  procreation  and  education  of  the  child, 
and  keeping  in  mind  tluLf  Nature's  Lawgiver  ha.s  in 
view  the  rutiomU  development  of  the  race  (or  human 
nature  at  large)  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  we  con- 
clude not  only  to  abiding  rational  love  as  its  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  out  to  monogamy  and  a 
etabilitr  Uwt  is  mdmiv  td  •bsahite  dwwee.  This 
gives  m  the  essential  fequMtes  of  douaitie  society, 
a  stable  union  of  man  and  wife  bound  together  to 
work  for  a  lixed  common  good  t«  them.s<"lvi's  and 
humanity.  W  hen  this  comi)any  is  fillwl  out  with 
children  and  its  incidental  complement  of  household 
servants,  we  have  domestic  society  in  its  fullness.  It 
is  created  under  mandate  of  tlie  natural  law,  for 
tbouf^  this  or  that  individutl  may  safdy  esdiew 
matrunony  for  some  good  purpose,  mioRkiod  may  not. 
The  individual  in  exception  need  not  be  concerned 
about  the  purpose  of  the  Lawuix.  r.  as  hum m  nature 
is  so  constituted  thr.t  mankind  will  not  fail  of  its  ful- 
falnumt.  The  efficient  caa***  of  this  domestic  union 
concrete  instance  is  the  free  eooecnt  of  the 
but  the  ehMMlsr  cf  tlw  jwidkal  bond 
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which  they  thus  fr«ely  aooept  is  detennineil  for  them 
by  the  natural  law  MOOntf ng  to  Natum't  full  purpose. 
Bmbtnd  and  wife  naar  m  to  ttMir  pnonal  benefit 
is  oboadng  to  eatablUi  a  donuatie  oomiwinity,  but 

thr  intcropts  nf  tbf  child  and  of  the  fnlnrf  raco  iin^ 
lafe^uanlcil  by  th«!  liiw.  The  esMentiiil  piirixisc  of 
this  society  we  have  stat(<i  above.  'I'lie  essf-ntial 
requisite  of  authority  takes  on  a  divided  character 
of  partnership,  because  of  the  separate  funotions  of 
husband  and  wife  requiring  authonty  ae  well  as  call- 
iag  for  harmomous  agreement  upon  details  of  common 
interest:  but  the  headship  of  final  decision  is  put  by 
the  law,  as  a  matter  of  ordinjiry  course,  in  the  man, 
as  is  shown  by  natural  characterLstica  marking 
him  for  the  preference.  The  essential  limitaUoos 
forbid  plural  marriage,  racc^uicide,  sexual  tfWBtm, 
mneoenaiy  separation,  and  absolute  divorce. 

Thb  Statb  a  Natural  Socnsrr. — On  the  same 
ndneipla  of  human  aotitude,  propensity,  and  need  for 
ibm  individual  and  tne  race,  we  find  the  larger  social 
unit  of  civil  soeiety  manifentcd  to  us  tis  ii:iit  uf  the 
Divine  set  purpose  with  regani  to  human  nature,  and 
no  under  prfccpt  of  the  natural  law.  Again,  the  ex- 
neptional  individual  may  take  to  solitude  for  some 
ennobling  purpose;  but  ne  ia  an  exception,  and  the 
boBc  of  mankind  will  not  hentate  to  fulfil  Natura'a 
Wddtng  tooA  aeeompUsh  Natore^s  purpose.  In  the 
concrete  iimtance  civil  society,  though  morally  in- 
cumbent on  man  to  establish,  still  comes  into  existence 
by  the  exerei.sc  of  hi.s  frtn-  activity.  \Vc  have  .scn-n 
the  same  of  domestic  society,  which  begins  by  the 
■ntaal  free  con.sent  of  man  and  woman  to  the  acce])t- 
anoo  of  the  bond  involving  all  the  natural  rights  and 
dotlM  of  the  permanent  matrimonial  relation.  The 
beginning  of  civil  socict  v  as  an  hi.storical  fact  ha.s  taken 
on  divers  colours,  far  JilTerent  at  different  t  imes  and 

ftlaces.  It  has  ari.s»'n  by  peaceful  expau.sion  of  a 
amilv  into  a  widespread  kmdrod  eventually  linked 
together  in  a  civil  union.  It  has  sprung  from  the 
multipUcation  of  independent  families  in  the  colonia- 
ng  of  undndoped  lands.  It  hM  eome  into  being 
under  the  strong  hand  of  conquest  enforcing  law, 
order,  and  eivil  organisation,  not  always  justly,  upon 
a  people.  There  have  been  rare  in.st.ance8  of  its  birth 
through  the  tutoring  efTort.s  of  the  gentler  tyjie  of 
civiliz<'rs,  wlio  cauic  to  sjireail  the  Gosijel.  But  the 
juridical  origin  ia  not  obviously  identical  with  this. 
Hirtary  aloctt  edubits  only  the  manifold  oonfluent 
namm  iriiiah  mowd  men  iirto  an  <MiMiieed  ohrtL  unit. 
The  Jnridieal  eraee  is  quite  another  matter.  Hue  is 
the  cause  which  of  if,''  onaracter  under  the  natural  law 
puts  the  actual  moral  Iwjnd  of  civil  union  upon  the 
many  in  the  concrete,  imposes  the  cmicrete  obligation 
involving  all  the  rights,  duties,  and  jKiwcrs  native  to 
a  State,  oven  as  the  mutual  constant  of  the  contracting 
parties  eveates  the  mutual  bond  of  initial  domestic 
■oeiety.  This  deteraibant  has  been  under  diqnite 
among  Catholic  teachers. 

The  common  view  of  Scholastic  philosophy,  so  ably 
develom-d  by  Francis  Suarcz,  S.J.,  sets  it  in  the  con- 
sent oi  the  constituent  memlxirs,  whether  given  ex- 
plicitly in  the  acceptance  of  a  constitution,  or  tacitly 
by  submitt  ing  to  an  organisation  of  another's  making, 
even  if  this  consent  be  not  given  1^  immediate  sur< 
render,  but  by  gradual  prooess  of  dow  and  often  reluc- 
tant aequiesoenoe  in  the  stability  of  a  common  union 
for  tlir'  (•<^.'*ential  civil  purpose.  In  the  early  fifties  of 
the  riinet(H?nlh  centurv''  Luini  Ta]).irelli,  S..f.,  I>orrow- 
iiig  an  idea  from  C.  dc  iiallrr  <if  Ii<Tne,  brilliaiitlv 
dcveloped  a  theory  of  the  juridical  origin  of  civU 
government,  which  has  dominated  in  the  Italian 
CatholiB  achools  even  to  the  present  day,  as  well  as 
hi  Oathofie  schools  in  Europe,  whose  profesaofs  of 
ethics  have  been  of  Italian  training.  In  this  theory 
civil  so(  icty  has  grown  into  b<>ing  from  the  natural 
/null i]ili(Hf ion  of  cognate  fiunilies,  am!  thi?  gradual 
extension  of  parental  power.   The  patriarohiU  State 
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is  the  primitive  form,  the  normal  type,  thoug' 
accident  of  eirounutance  Stales  msqr  be|^  he 
there  from  oesiq>ation  of  the  same  vide  tenritoty' 
der  feudal  ownership;  by  organisation  e 

upon  conquest;  or  in  rarer  in.slaiice.s  by  the  comn 
coii.seiil  ol  uuiependent  eoloiiial  freeholders.  Tli 
two  CathoUo  views  part  eoini):iny  al.so  in  deelarii' 
the  primitive  juridical  determinant  of  the  concre 
subject  of  supreme  authority  (see  Authoritt,  Civi 
To-day  the  Catholio  schoob  are  divided  between 
two  positions.  We  shall  subjoin  bdow  other  t~ 
of  the  juridical  origin  of  the  State,  which  h , 
place  in  Catholic  thought  for  the  simple  reas^'tm  that 
they  exclude  tin-  nafaral  ch:u-acter  of  civil  soci  ^Hy  and 
throw  to  the  winds  the  principles  logically  inse  ;>mbl8 
from  the  existing  natural  law.  n« 

With  remrd  to  the  essential  elements  in  c%il  so- 
ciety find  Iqr  the  natural  law,  it  is  first  to  bf  ^aolad 
that  the  normal  unit  is  the  family:  for  TKOi  hm 
the  family  come  historically  before  the  oommoil- 
wealth,  but  the  natural  nccd.s  of  man  lead  him  first  to 
that  .social  ct)mbination,  in  pursuit  of  a  natural  result 
only  to  be  obtained  tliereby  ;  and  it  is  logically  only 
subsequent  that  the  purpose  of  civil  society  com«-fl  into 
human  Ufe.  Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  indi- 
viduals actually  outside  of  the  sunoundinyof  family 
fife  eannot  be  constituent  members  of  ervtl  soeiety 
with  full  civic  right.s  and  duties,  but  they  are  not  tmi 
primar>' unit ;  they  are  in  the  nature  of  tlun^s  tiie  ex- 
ception, however  nuincrnus  they  may  be.  and  hryiiiid 
the  family  limit  of  perfcctibihty  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
oomplementary  development  that  civil  activity  is 
exeroised.  The  State  cannot  eliminate  the  family; 
neither  can  it  rob  it  of  its  inalienable  right«,  nor  bar 
the  fulfilment  of  its  inseparable  duties,  though  it  may 
restrict  the  exercise  of  certain  family  activitiew  so  as  to 
co-ordinate  tln  in  tt)  the  benefit  of  the  bo<ly  jwilitic. 

Secondly,  the  natural  object  pursued  by  man  in  his 
ultimate  social  activity  is  perfect  temporal  huppincas, 
the  satisfacton.  to  wit,  of  his  natural  faculties  to  tho 
full  power  of  their  development  within  his  capacity^ 
on  his  way,  of  course,  to  eternal  felicity  beyond  earth. 
Man's  happiness  cannot  be  handed  over  to  him,  or 
thru.st  uiK)n  him  by  another  here  on  earth;  for  his  na- 
ture supp<ise.s  that  his  po.s.si>s.sion  of  it,  and  so  too  in 
large  measure  his  achiev(!inent  of  it,  shall  be  by  the 
exercise  of  his  native  faculties.  Uence,  civil  society 
is  destined  by  the  natural  law.  to  give  him  his  omMnto- 
nitar,  L  o.  to  give  it  to  aU  wiw  share  its  oitiMoshfak 
Tms  riiows  the  proximate  natural  purpose  of  tne 
State  to  be:  first,  to  establish  and  pres<'rve  social  or- 
der, a  condition,  namely,  wherein  every  man,  as  far  as 
may  be,  is  secured  in  the  poss<'>sion  and  free  exercise 
of  all  his  rights,  natural  and  1<  u  d,  and  ia  held  up  to 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  :ls  f  ir  as  they  bear  upon 
the  common  weal;  secondly,  to  put  wftidnwiaionsblu 
leaeh  of  all  eitisois  a  fsir  afiommee  of  the  means  of 
temporal  happiness.  This  is  what  is  known  as  external 
peace  and  pro8p<>rity,  prosperity  being  also  denomi- 
nated the  relativelj'  perfect  sufficiency  of  life.  There 
are  misconceptions  enough  about  the  generic  purpose 
native  to  all  civil  80<;iety.  De  Haller  thougnt  that 
there  is  none  such ;  that  civil  purposes  are  aSi  spec^e^ 
peculiar  to  each  specific  State.  Kant  limited  it  to 
external  peaee.  The  Manchester  School  did  the  same, 
lca\nng  the  citizen  to  work  out  his  subsistence  and  dc^. 
velopment  as  best  he  may.  The  Evolutioni.st  con- 
sistently makes  it  the  survival  of  the  fitUwt,  on  the 
way  to  developing  a  better  tv-pe.  The  modem  peril  is 
to  treat  the  citisen  merely  as  an  industrial  unit.  mia> 
taUng  wnHonsi  material  progress  for  the  goal  of  dvlo 
sneigy;  or  aonodfitanr  unit,  looking  to  self-pwsM  vi^ 
Hon  as  ^e  nation's  nrat  if  not  only  aim.  Neither 
material  progres.H  nor  martial  power,  nor  merely  in- 
tellectual civilization,  can  fill  the  requirements  of  ex- 
i.Hting  and  expanding  human  nature  Tin-  State, 
while  protecting  a  man's  rights,  must  put  him  in  tho 
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way  of  opportunity  for  developfaig  Ut  > 

physieml,  mental,  and  moral. 

Thirdly,  the  accompliahment  of  this  calls  for  nn 
authority  which  the  Lawgiver  of  Nature,  because  he 
has  ordained  this  aocicty,  has  put  within  the  compc- 
taoflv  of  the  State,  and  wnioh,  beeauao  of  ita  reaehj  ex- 
tlBdttBg  aa  it  does  to  life  and  death,  to  reluotnt  mb- 
jeete  and  to  the  poeterity  of  its  citiienahip,  nirpames 
the  capacity  of  its  citiienahip  to  create  out  of  any 
inerr  convnitifinal  Hurrendcr  of  imtural  riRhts.  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  civil  power  iin<l  its  concen- 
tration in  thia  or  tliat  subject  ia  like  the  origin  of 
society  itmU,  a  topic  of  debate.  Catholic  philoam>hy 
is  agraad  tlMft  it  is  conferred  by  Nature's  Laupvw 
diraotly  upon  the  social  ifapoaitMy  (bcnof .  m  pai^ 
ental  siqiNniBey  is  upoo  fhe  fsttter  of  ft  fluinty.  But 
th»'  determination  of  the  dopositiirj'  is  another  matter. 
Tlu'  doctrine  of  Buart'z  maki-ts  the  comniunity  itadf 
the  dfjH>.sitiir>',  imme«lititcly  and  naturally  conw^quent 
imon  its  establisluuent  of  civil  society,  to  be  disposed 
of  fhaa  bgr  their  consent,  overt  or  tacit,  at  once  or  by 
4iiiM%  aoflocdiag  M  tli»  datanggJm 
Ibnn  or  gofwumeiit.  TVm  k  «lie  oi^y  tnw  pUlo- 
sophical  sense  of  the  dictum  that  "govejnmrnt,H  tle- 
rive  their  just  powers  from  the  coni*ent  of  the  gov- 
erned". The  Tapareili  srlinol  makes  the  primitive 
determinant  out  of  an  exi.sting  prior  right  ol  another 
diHaoter,  which  passes  naturally  into  this  power. 
FnaaitiTeur  this  is  paxental  supremacy  grown  to  psr 
trfftniial  muMmaoos  and  resulting  at  the  last  in  sup 
pnBM  civil  |K)wer.  Secondarily,  it  may  arise  from 
other  rightB,  showing  natural  aptitude  preferentially 
in  one  suhjrct  or  finottuT,  a.n  that  of  fciinal  ownership 
of  the  ternt<jrvol  t  he  coiiniiunity.  eapaeity  to  extricate 
order  out  of  oEao.t  in  nu>meii1s  of  eivic  confunion,  mili- 
taiy  abiU^  and  sucoeasia  case  of  just  conquest,  and, 
fiaaHy,  in  mnoto  liMtaiwM  hy  «n«ifc  of  ilie 
(Wemed. 

Finally,  the  means  by  which  the  oommonweaHh  wfll 
work  toward  its  ideal  condition  of  the  largest  mea.sure 
of  peace  iuid  pro.«?{>crity  attainahli-  are  embraced  in 
the  just  exercise,  under  direction  of  civil  authority,  of 
the  physical,  mentalj  and  moral  activities  of  the  mem- 
bcn  of  the  oonunumty :  ind  here  the  fidd  of  human 
fBdsftMur  is  vide  aaamnmn.  Hcmever,  the  ealla 
upon  the  faidhridual  by  the  governmental  power  are 
necessarily  limited  hy  the  scope  of  the  natural  purpose 
of  the  8tate  and  by  the  inalienable  prior  rights  and 
inseparable  duties  conferred  or  iiD|MMBd  vpoa  tba  iiw 
dividual  by  the  Natural  Law. 

Reugioub  Societt  de  faclo  a  Scpernatttrai<  So* 
catt. — U  we  analyse  the  mond  developmsni  of  man, 
W9  find  looodng  lar^  Ins  obligation  to  itowhip  his 
Creator,  not  only  privately,  but  publicly,  not  only  as 
an  individual,  but  m  social  union.  This  opens  up  an- 
other kind  of  society  ordered  by  the  natural  law,  to 
wit,  religious  8<K-iety.  An  examination  of  this  in  the 
natural  order  and  by  force  of  reiusf»n  alone  would  socm 
to  show  that  man.  though  morally  obliged  to  social 
worship,  was  morally  free  to  eatablidl  apwallel  organ- 
isation for  such  worship  or  to  merge  its  fimctions 
with  those  of  the  State,  ^ving  a  double  character 
to  the  enlarged  society,  namely,  civil  and  reli^rious, 
Historically,  among  those  %vho  knew  not  Divine 
revelation,  men  would  s<  (  iti  to  have  bei-n  inclinixl 
more  to  the  latter;  but  not  always  so.  Of  course,  the 
purpose  and  means  of  this  religious  social  duty  are  so 
idi^  to  thoas  irfaBMnlr  oivu  lOMeU  thai  ooDs^ 
«Me  eara  would  bsve  to  m  exereind  n  adjusting  the 
balance  of  intersecting  rijrhf  s  and  duties,  to  define  the 
relative  domains  of  rcliRious  and  civil  authority,  and, 
finally,  to  adjudicate  sunreiiKu  y  in  rx^c  of  ilirirt  Hj>- 
parent  conflict.  The  aevelopment  of  all  this  has 
been  given  an  entirely  different  turn  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Creator  in  His  ewaitton  fay  poiitiva 
lairinviealadtoiBan,  chanipng  theaaliiralataftaaiiitoa 


at  the  last  establishing  through  the  mission  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  an  universal  and  unfailing  rchgious 
society  in  the  Church.  Thus  is  a  WUptKtUJtum  !•» 
ligious  society.    (Hoe  Cnuurn.) 

Non-Cathouc  Theories. — Thomas  Hobbcs,  start- 
ing from  the  aasumptioa  whioh  Calvin  had  propagated 
that  human  natan  Is  itaelf  psn'erae  and  man  essen- 
tially inept  for  eoBaorUag  with  liis  feUows,  made 
the  natural  state  of  man  to  be  one  of  universal  and 
continuous  warfiut;.  This,  of  course,  excludes  the 
Maker  of  man  from  having  destined  hiui  originallv  to 
society,  since  he  would  in  Hobbcs's  view  have  given 
him  a  nature  exactly  the  reverse  of  a  proportioncnl 
means.  Hobbcs  thought  that  he  found  in  man  such 
selfish  rivafay,  weak  oowardiee,  and  greed  of  aalf* 
glorification  as  to  make  him  natiiirBUy  prey  upon  Ua 
f(H<iws  and  subdue  them,  if  he  OOuM  '  '  his  wants, 
making  mi^ht  U>  he  the  only  source  <(i  ri^ht.  How- 
ever, finding  life  intoli  iahle  lif  not  iinpossiblc)  under 
such  condit  ions,  he  resorted  to  a  social  pact  with  other 
men  for  the  cstabhshmMltof  peace,  and,  as  that  was  a 

Eiident  thiitt  to  do,  auMi,  adM  £kiUMa»  was  thin 
wing  the  dlolatoa  of  tmsou  and  hi  that  sense  the  law 
of  n.aturc.  On  this  b.ws  Hobbcs  could  and  did  make 
civil  auiliority  consist  in  nothing  more  than  llie  sum 
of  tiir  ])liy.'4ieal  minlit  of  the  jn'oplc  mas-sed  in  a 
chosen  centre  of  force.  This  theory  was  developed 
in  the  '* Leviathan"  of  Hobbes  to  aoGOont  for  the  ex- 
istenoe  of  oivil  authority  and  dvil  sodety,  but  ito 
author  left  Ma  reader  to  applv  the  same  perversity  of 
nature  and  exercise  of  i>hy.sical  force  for  the  taking  of  A 
wife  or  wives  and  cstaolishing  domestic  society. 

Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  though  InirrowinK  largely 
from  Hobbf«  and  fearlessly  carrj'ing  some  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  their  most  extreme  issue,  had  a  view  in  part 
his  own.  As  for  the  family,  he  was  content  to  leave  it 
as  a  nataial  Institution,  with  a  staUlity,  however, 
commensurate  onlv  with  the  need  of  putaic  the  off- 
spring within  reach  of  setf-presenratiim.  Not  so  for 
the  State.  Man  naturally,  ne  conti'ndctl.  was  sylvan 
and  solitary-,  a  fine  type  of  indolent  animal,  mating 
with  his  like  and  li\'ing  in  the  pleasant  ease  of  shady 
retreats  by  running  waters.  He  was  virtuous,  sufh- 
cient  to  himself  for  his  own  needs,  essentially  free, 
leavinc  olhan  aloiia  in  thaiv  fiaadont  and  dawoua  of 
bdngkft  akna  hi  Ms.  HiBfifewasBottobedia- 
ttirbod  by  the  fever  of  ambitious  desires,  the  burden  of 
ideas,  or  the  restriction  of  moral  laws.  Unfortu- 
nat{  ly,  he  had  .a  r  apacity  and  an  itch  for  self-improve- 
ment, and  his  inventive  genius,  creating  new  conveni* 
enccs,  started  new  deeds,  and,  to  SMSl  ywee  mors 
readily,  he  entered  into  trenitory  agrBements  with 
other  men.  Then  eame  differences,  fraud,  and  qimr- 
rels,  and  so  ende<l  the  trantjuil  ca.se  and  innocence  of 
his  native  condition.  Through  sheer  necessity  of 
8«"lf-<li  f(  lU  L  ,  :is  111  1  he  thcorj'  of  Hobbes,  he  took  to  the 
e«tal)lihhment  of  civil  society.  To  do  so  without  loss 
of  personal  freedom,  there  was  but  one  way,  namely, 
that  all  the  members  should  apee  to  merge  all  thar 
rights,  wills,  and  personalities  m  a  unit  mnal  pmon 
and  will,  leaving  the  subject  member  the  satisfaction 
that  he  was  obeying  but  his  own  will  thus  merged,  and 
.so  in  ]K)ssession  still  of  full  lilxTty  in  everj'  ai  t  Thus 
civil  authority  w:i.s  but  the  merger  of  all  right,s  and 
wills  in  the  one  supreme  right  and  w^ill  of  the  com- 
munity. The  merging  agreement  was  liousseau's 
"Social  Contract".  Imfortunately  for  it.s  author,  as 
he  himself  oonfeesed,  the  ocHidition  of  pesfeot,  aeU- 
suflicient,  lawless  man  was  never  seen  oa  faaad  or  sea; 
and  hi.s  social  contract  hud  no  precedent  in  all  the 
centuries  of  the  histftry  of  man.  His  dream  ipnored 
man's  inalieiiahlc  ri^lits,  lnok  no  aecounl  of  <<m n  ing 
wills  that  would  nut  agree,  nor  of  the  uuautiiorised 
mertong  of  the  wills  of  posterity,  and  drained  all  tiie 
vitaBty  aa  well  out  of  authority  aa  out  of  obedieBoa. 

Be  left  authority  a  power  ebom  of  Hie  

sential  for  the  poipose  of  civil  security. 
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The  evolutionist,  who  has  left  the  twisted  turn  of  all 
his  theories  in  much  of  the  common  laiiRUfqie  of  the 
day,  even  aft*r  the  theori^•^  thiiuselvefi  have  (in  il  to  ull 
Berioufl  snontiHc  iwroptiim  r,  wisli(  <l  to  nuikf  etliics  a 
department  <jf  inat«'ri:iUN(ic  Ijiolony,  and  have  the  ag- 
greeato  of  human  entities  assemble  by  the  same  phy^- 
cal  laws  that  num  cells  into  »  fiving  being.  Man's 
native  tendency  to  persist,  pure  egoism,  made  him 
shrink  from  the  danger  of  dcstnirtion  or  injury  at  the 
handit  of  other  iii<livi<lual-,  anr!  this  timidity  became  a 
moving  force  drivinR  him  to  comjMmnd  with  his  peers 
into  a  unit  source  of  strength  without  \\  Inch  \w  oould 
not  ptTsLst.  From  common  life  in  this  unit  man's  ego- 
Lsm  tx'gan  to  take  on  a  bit  of  attiuin,  and  men  ac- 
quired «t  Uw  last  a  sense  of  the  oomraon  goo<i.  wliich 
npbteed  tbsb  oripnal  timidity  as  the  spring  of  merg- 
ing activity.  I^ter  mutual  Bymi)jithy  jmt  fnrth  its 
t<>mirils,  a  .sens«^  of  tmity  sprang  up.  ami  in.-m  had  a 
civil  society.  Herein  wx-*  latent  the  canacity  for  ex- 
pressing the  general  will,  wliich  when  develoiKnl  be- 
came civil  authority.  This  evolutionaiy  process  ia 
■tiU  in  motion  toward  the  laat  aUad  fonaeen  the 
thewiat,  a  qniywal  dmomej  dad  in  %  federation 
of  the  world.  AH  tUaliaBbeenaMriou«i1y  anrl  solemnly 
presente<l  to  our  consideration  with  a  luiive  ahsw-nce  of 
all  «(>nse  of  hunxjur.  with  no  su.spicion  that  the  ln;in:m 
mind  naturally  refuses  to  confound  the  unchanging 
action  of  material  attraction  and  repulsion  with  hu- 
man ehoioe;  or  to  mistake  the  fnnt  of  intellectual 
plamiing  and  execution  for  the  fortuitoiui  results  of 
Mind  fONe.  We  arc  not  cowards  all,  and  have  not 
fled  to  aooety  from  the  foIc  prt>mptingH  of  fear,  but 
from  the  natural  desire  we  have  of  human  ilevelop- 
ment.  Authority  for  mankind  is  not  viewe<i  as  the 
neci-ssary  resultant  of  the  necessary  influx  of  all  men's 
Wilis  to  one  goa]«  but  is  reoomiised  to  be  a  power  to 
koae  and  to  biiui  in  a  moral  aanae  the  wiUB  of  in- 
numerable freemen. 

The  neo-pagan  theor>%  renewing  the  error  of  Plato 
and  in  a  mea-iure  of  Aristotle  also,  ha.H  made  the  in- 
dividual and  the  family  mere  creatures  and  chattels  of 
the  State,  and,  pushing  the  ern)r  further,  wishes  to 
orientate  all  moral  good  and  evil,  all  right  and  duty 
from  the  author!^  of  the  State^  whose  good  aa  a  na- 
tkmal  unit  ia  paramount.  Thia  tbeorjr  aela  up  the 
State  as  an  Idol  for  Inmian  wonMp  and  evenliialhr>  if 
the  theor>-  were  acted  upon,  tnough  ita  aothon 
dream  it  not,  for  human  destruction. 

The  historical  sch(K)l,  mistaking  what  men  have 
done  for  what  men  should  do  and,  while  often  missing 
the  full  induction  of  the  paat»  aeomfully  reiecting  aa 
ma^y  aprioriam  deductive  reaaomng  from  the  natura 
of  nam,  preaenta  a  mafterialiatio,  evolutionary,  and 
po!riti\nst:c  view  of  human  aoeiety,  which  in  no  way 
api>eal8  to  sane  reason.  No  more  docs  the  theory  of 
Kant,  as  appUeil  to  society  in  the  IIi  t;elian  develop- 
ment of  it;  though,  owing  to  its  intellectual  character 
and  appearance  of  ultimate  analy^s,  it  has  found  - 
favour  with  those  who  seek  philosophic  principles  from 
aounMa  of  so-called  pure  metaphyrics.  It  would  be 
idle  to  present  here  with  Kant  an  analyns  of  the  as- 
sumption of  the  development  of  all  human  right  from 
the  conditions  of  the  \m'  of  liberty  consistent  with  the 
general  law  of  universal  liberty,  and  the  creation  of 
civil  gf)veninient  as  an  <'ml)odiment  of  universal 
liberty  in  the  luiified  will  of  all  the  constituents  of  the 
Bute: 

BuAREz.  D«  Ojxre  Stx  I>ierum,  V,  vii;  Idem.  Drfmnn  Fi  lei, 
m,  ii.  ui;  luKM,  De  I^gibus,  III,  ii,  iii.  iv;  C  ost  v-ltn-i)  n  i.  I'lal- 
•WnAta  Muralit  (Iniuibrurk.  188(5);  db  H.^llxh.  Kr»lauriition  dr  la 
BetitM  PolitiQut;  TurAMitu,  DriUo  NatumU  (Homo,  186A); 
Mam,  InaHhttionei  Jurii  Xatvralu  (Frcihurit,  IQOO) ;  Hobbes, 
l-itviaUuin  (Cambridsc  rnivcniitv  Pr<'»>;  IIoi  xubac,  Du  Control 
Social  (P»ri»,  1896),  The  Social  Co?,tract,  U.  ToiEii  (London. 
1009);  Spkntpb,  TK*  Stwiy  of  Soe%oln,!y  (London):  CosrrK, 
Principe  du  I'ofxtiriime;  HcHxrrui:.  S^mrture  rt  I.a  Vie  du  Corpi 
V  Bi.VNT»cBU,  Th»  Thuorye/lhe  iUaU  (Oxford  trmnaUUon, 
■don  Pmh.  1901);  Braaaowv.  Tft«  AMea  of  M«ttt  (Boston. 
}  Wooaaow  Wkmsa.  flks  Aato jBoston.  imn. 


Society,  Thb  Catholic  Cntincn  Extension. — 
In  the  United  St.\tk.s. — The  first  active  .agitation 
for  a  church  extension  or  home  nii.H.sioii  society  for  the 
Catholic  Church  in  North  America  was  l>cgun  in  1904 
by  an  article  of  the  pn-sent  writer,  published  in  the 
"American  Ecclesiastical  Review"  (Pliihulelphia)w 
This  article  was  followed  by  a  diawiaaion  in  the  aame 
review,  participated  in  by  several  priests,  and  then  by 
a  socond  article  of  the  writer's.  On  18  October,  1905, 
the  ili.-r  u.ssion  which  these  articles  aroused  t<x>k  form, 
and,  uniler  the  leadership  of  the  Most  Iteverend  James 
Edward  tiuijjley,  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  a  new  so- 
cietv,  called  The  Catholic  Church  Extension  Society 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  was  organised  at  * 
meetins  held  in  the  archbiahop'a  reaidence  at  ClucMD. 
The  following  were  present  at  that  meeting  and  De> 
came  the  first  board  of  governors  of  the  society:  Tho 
Archbishops  of  Chicago  and  Santa  Fe,  the  Bishop  of 
\\'ichita,  the  pn^sent  Bishop  of  Kockford,  Reverends 
Francis  C.  Kellcy,  G.  P.  Jennings,  E.  l\  CJraham.  £. 
A.  Kelly,  J.  T.  Roche,  B.  X.  O'Rdlh',  F.  J.  Van  Anfc- 
wm  F.  A.  CyBfien:  Maans.  M.  A.  fanniofc  Anthony 
A.  flSrst,  WUBam  P«  Snen,  C  A.  Ffamondon,  J.  A. 
Roe,  and  S.  A.  Baldus.  All  these  are  still  (1911)  con- 
nected with  the  church  extension  movement,  except 
Archbi.shop  liotirgailo  of  Sant;i  I'r,  w  lio  Ikls  since  died. 
Reverends  E.  P.  Graham  and  F.  A.  O'Brien,  and  Mr. 
C.  A.  Plamondon.  who  for  one  leaaon  or  another  have 
found  it  intpoaaiola  to  continue  in  Hm  work.  The 
Aivhbiriiop  of  Chiea(|o  was  made  ohaimaa  of  the 
boanl.  the  prefwpt  writer  was  elected  president,  and 
Mr.  William  P.  Breen,  LL.L).,  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indi- 
;ma,  trea,iurer.  Temporary  hea<lquarters  were  estab- 
lished at  I.,apeer,  Michigan.  The  second  meeting  waa 
held  in  December  of  the  same  year,  when  the  consti» 
tution  was  adopted  and  the  work  formally  launched. 
A  charter  was  granted  on  25  December,  1005,  by  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  the  new  aoeiety,  whose  objecta 
were  set  forth  as  follows:  "To  develop  the  mission- 
ary^ spirit  in  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Unit<  il  States.  To  assist  in  the  erec- 
tion of  parish  hiiilding.s  for  poor  and  needy  places. 
To  supportprieets  for  neigiected  or  proverty-stricken 
(hstricts.  To  send  tlie  oomfioct  of  religion  to  pioneer 
localitiee.  In  a  word,  to  preaerve  tlie  faith  of  Jeeua 
Christ  to  thousanda  of  scattered  Catholiea  in  eveiy 
portion  of  our  own  land,  especially  in  the  countr>'  dis- 
trict,s  and  among  immigrants."  In  January,  10O7, 
the  headciu.arters  of  the  society  were  moved  to  Chi- 
cago, and  the  presiilent  waa  transferred  to  that  arch- 
dioceee.  In  April,  190G,  tho  societv  began  the  publi- 
eatkm  of  a  ouarterly  buUetin  called  "Extension". 
In  Mav,  1907,  this  quarterly  was  enlarged  and 
changed  into  a  monthly;  its  circidation  has  steadily 
increase<l,  and  at  the  presi-nt  time  (1911)  it  has  over 
one  hundred  thousaixl  paid  subs<  rit)irs.  On  7  June, 
1907,  the  society  receivetl  it*  lirst  jjajial  approval  by 
an  ApostoUc  Letter  of  Pius  X  aildressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Clueaio.  In  tfaia  letter  His  Uolineas  save 
imqualified  pnlae  to  the  young  otganiiation  and  be- 
stowed on  its  supporters  and  members  manv  spiritual 
favours.  On  9  June,  1910,  the  pope  iiwued  a  special 
Brief  by  which  the  society  wjvs  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  canonical  institution,  directly  under  his  own 
guidance  and  protiK  lion.  By  the  terms  of  this  Brief, 
the  .\rchbishop  of  Chicago  is  always  to  be  chancellor 
of  the  Society.  The  president  must  be  appointed  by 
the  Holy  Father  hinmf.  Hia  term  of  offioa  ia  ni^ 
more  than  five  yoare.  The  Iward  of  governors  hae  the 
right  to  propo.s<'  thnH>  names  to  the  Holy  See  for  thia 
office,  and  to  elect,  according  to  their  law.s.  all  otluT 
officers  of  the  society.  The  Brief  also  provided  for  a 
cardinal  protector,  Uving  in  Rome.  His  Holiness 
named  Cardinal  Sebastian  Martinelli  for  tlus  office, 
and  later  on  appdnted  the  pceaent  writer  the  first  * 
president  under  the  new  regutationa.  Tb»  Biiol 
iiaita  tlM  ■oeietgr'a  aotivitiaa  to  the  United  Stetea 
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«ii<f  Its  poaseasrons.  A  rimiliar  Brief  was  issued  to 
the  CLurch  Extension  Society  in  Canada. 

Since  the  organization  ol  the  church  extension 
movement,  the  Amf  ri(  ;i:i  .Mucicty  )i;ls  ex-jM-ncicd  over 
lialf  a  millioa  dollars  in  luiasionary  work.  It  has 
flUMteaboill  WVen  hundred  gifts  and  lo  in:-  to  poor  mis- 
Ahw,  and  has  hod  about  five  buadrad  and  fifty 
diapels  built  in  places  where  no  Caiholie  Chonli  or 
chapel  exist*-.i  previously  and  the  scattered  people 
could  attend  Mjum  only  with  great  difficulty.  Both 
societit-s  have  heeii  educating  many  students  for  the 
missions,  and  both  have  oiretilated  much  good  Catho- 
lic literature.  The  Amcrioaa  weiety  operatM  a 
'^ebapel  oar"  (donated  by  one  of  ita'manbeii^  Am- 
bnm  My,  K.  C.  8.  G.),  whieh  caniw  » iiilwamiiiry 
into  the  remote  districts  along  railroad  BnOB,  prearh- 
ing  ini-v-ions  and  enrouraginR  mattered  Catnolirs  to 
form  r.  rit  n  s  with  their  own  little  cha|K>l8  as  beginnings 
of  future  parishes.  The  Holy  Father  has  particularly 
blessed  this  chapel  car  work,  and  has  given  a  gold 
modal  to  the  dooor  of  the  oar  and  to  toe  aoeiety  m 
VBooc^tiott  of  Ha  usefuIneaB.  Another  ehapel  oar, 
much  larger  and  better  equipped,  is  now  about  to  bo 
built.  The  !?ociety  has  interested  itself  ver>'  greatly 
in  the  missionary'  work  <)f  Porto  Rico  On'  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  has  acliieveil  substuiitial  rcpults. 
The  Canadian  society  haa  been  very  arti\  c  in  HJiving 
tbe  Buthenian  Catholics  of  the  Canadian  North- West 
to  the  FMith^  against  which  an  active  war  has  been 
waged,  ospectaUy  by  the  Presbyterians.  It  was  prin- 
cipallv  through  the  publicity  given  to  this  activity  by 
tlir  Cfanadian  Society  1h:it  the  situation  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  bishops  in  Canada,  who  at  the 
flbrst  Plenary  Council  decided  to  raist-  $1(M),(KK)  for  this 
worii.    The  American  society's  first  quinquennial  re- 

SDrt  shows  splendid  progress,  and  the  present  sitttSp 
on  of  botJi  societies  gives  promiae  of  fpraat  thinii  to 
oome.  A  remarkable  thing  about  the  ehureh  exten- 
aion  movement  is  the  ready  response  of  the  wealthier 
class  of  Catholics  in  the  United  States  to  its  appeals. 
Some  very  hirRc  (loiinlions  have  been  given.  The 
Ancient  Orfler  of  Hibernians  is  raising  a  fund  of 
S50,000  for  cliajx;!  building,  and  the  Women's 
CMbolio  OnUff  of  Foreaten  i25,O0aTbe  direotora 
intend  to  tract  a  oolle^  tw  the  Ameriean  mianon. 

The  church  extension  movement,  as  it  exists  in  the 
Unitc<l  Stntf-s  and  Canaila,  h.a.s  no  close  parallels  in 
other  countries,  but  is  not  unliki'  the  Boniface  Asi^K-ia- 
tion  in  Germany  or  the  Oiuvrc  of  St.  Francis  dc  Sales  in 
France.  Membership  is  divided  into  founders  i$.")(KK)), 
]ifenaanberi(|1000),fifteen^rearmembera($100),  and 
AtttttalMeinben  (f  10).  ThereiaaWomen'a Aujdliary 
in  both  societies  which  now  begins  to  flouriah.  The 
American  society  li:us  also  a  branch  for  children  called 
the ''Child  .\i)ostles".  From  the  pennies  of  the  children, 
diapels  arc  to  be  built  and  each  one  calleil  the  "Holy 
Innocents";  the  children  have  ju.st  complet<-d  (1911) 
the  amount  needed  for  their  firxt  chujM'l.  The  present 
officov  of  the  American  nocicty  are:  Hi.s  Flmmence, 
SelMWtian  Canlinal  Martinelli',  Cardinal  Protector; 
Most  Rev.  James  E.  Quiplev,  D.D.,  Chancellor; 
MoRt  Rev.  S.  G.  Messmer,  ]').D.,  Vice-Chancellor; 
Very  Rev.  Francis  C.  Kelley.  D.D.,  LL.D,,  Presi- 
dent ;  Rev.  K.  H.  I/e<lvina,  Vice-Pn-siilent  and  deneriil 
Secretary;  Rev.  E.  L.  Roe,  Director  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  and  Vice-President;  Rev.  W.  D.  O'Brien, 
Oiceetor  of  the  Qiikl  Apoatka  and  Vioe-Fraaident; 
Mr.  Leo  Doyle,  Gknend  Counsd  and  Viee-Prerident; 
Mr.  John  .\.  Lynch,  TwaptinT.  Tlie  members  of  the 
executive  coinniitteo  are:  Most  Rev.  .James  F..  Qnig- 
ley,  1)1).:  Ver>'  Ror.  ftancisC.  Kelley.  D.D..  I.1..D., 
Rev.  E<lw:ird  .\.  Kelly.  LL.D.;  Messrs.  .\mbrosc 
Fetey,  K.C.  S.  (!  .,  Richmond  l>ean,  Warren  A.  Cart- 
er, and  Edward  F.  Cany.  On  the  board  of  govern- 
on  are  lAo  AroM)lBho|n  of  diieago,  San  ^raneiseo, 
Milwatikee,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Santa  ¥6,  Oregon 
City,  with  the  bishops  of  Covington,  DcM»Ui  Wichita. 
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Duluth,  Brookl>'n,  Trenton,  Mobile,  Rockford,  Kan- 
City,  Pitt.shurgh  and  Hdenay  and  «*«"*j"|pip^»««^ 

prieMt.s  and  laymen. 

In  Ca.nada. — The  church  extension  movement  was 
organized  in  Cana<ia  a.s  an  independent  society  (bear* 
ing  the  name  of  "The  Catludie  C'hurch  Extension 
Society  of  Canada")  by  the  Most  Rcveren<l  Donatus 
Sbarretti,  Delegate  Apostolic  of  that  countr>'.  Mo«t 
Rev.  Fergus  Patrick  McEvay,  D  D.,  Archbishop  of 
Toronto,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Burke  of  the  Diocese-  of 
Charlottetown,  Very  Rev.  Monsignor  A.  .\.  Sintiott, 
Bccrctary  of  the  Apostolic  Delegation,  the  Pev.  Dr. 
J.  T.  Kidd,  chancellor  of  Ton  into,  the  Right  Honour- 
able 8ir  Gharlea  Fitapatrick,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  Chief  Ju»- 
tioe  of  Canada,  and  the  pn^sent  writer.  The  CSaii»> 
dian  society  at  once  purcluwed  the  "Catholic  Regis- 
ter", a  weekly  ]).iper,  enlarge<l  it,  and  turned  it  into 
the  odicial  ortjan  of  the  work.  The  circulation  of  thin 
paper  has  increased  marvellovKnly.  The  new  soeiely  iu 
CMMda  nceived  a  Brief,  similar  to  that  granted  the 
Ameriean  aooieiy,  establishing  it  eaaonioally.  The 
aanw  cardinal  protector  wad  apix)inied  for  bom  organ- 
isations.  The  Archbi.shop  <>i  Tontnto  wa.s  made 
chancellor  of  the  Canadian  .society,  and  Verj'  Rev. 
Dr.  A.  E.  Burke  was  am>ointe<l  pre>ii<lent  frir  the  full 
terra  of  five  years.  Ine  officers  of  the  Canadian 
society  arc:  His  Eminence  Cardinal  MartineUi,  Pro- 
tector; The  Archbishop  of  Toronto  (see  vacant), 
Chancellor;  Very  Rev.  A.  E.  Burke,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
President;  Rev.  J.  T.  Kidd,  D.D.,  Secretarj-;  Rev, 
Hugh  J.  Canning,  Diocesan  Director;  The  Archbishop 
of  Toronto;  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Fitspatrick, 
K.  C.  M..G.,  and  the  President,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

F'uANcis  C.  Kki.i.ky. 

Soeioty  for  Promoting  Chriatian  Knowledge. 
See  CBaamair  KmwuuKn,  Socnrr  nm  nnaiof^ 

1X0. 

Society  of  Foreign  Missions  of  Paris. — The  .So- 
ciety of  Foreign  Mi.s.Hions  w:i.s  established  lt),")S  (>;{,  its 
chief  founders  being  Mgr  Pallu,  Bishop  of  Hehopolis, 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Tonking,  and  Mgr  Lambert  de  la 
Motte,  Bishop  of  Bcrtyua.  Vicar  Apcwtolic  of  Cochin^ 
Cbina.  Both  btahope  left  FVanee  (166(H)2)  to  go  to 
their  respective  mis^^ions  .inl  as  frtie  travellers  of 
Christ  they  citjRsod  Persia  and  Iiniia  on  foot,  nio 
object  of  the  new  society  was  and  still  is  the  evangeU- 
zation  of  infidel  countries,  by  founding  churches  and 
training  up  a  native  clerg>'  umfar  tbe  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops.  In  order  that  the  society  might  recruit 
members  and  administer  its  property,  a  house  was  e»> 
tablishcd  in  1663  hy  the  priests  whom  the  vicars 
Apostolic  hat!  appointed  their  agents.  This  house, 
wtiose  directors  were  to  form  young  priest.s  to  the 
afMistolic  life  and  transmit  to  trie  bi.shops  the  offer- 
ings made  by  charity,  w.as  anti  i.s  still  situated  .at  Paris 
in  the  Rue  du  Bae.  Known  fn)in  the  b^inning  as  the 
Seminary  of  Foreign  Missions,  it  .seetueirthc  approval 
of  Aleximder  VII,  and  the  legal  reoopotion,  atiU  in 
force,  of  the  FVench  Government. 

The  nature  and  organization  of  the  H')rie1y  rleserve 
special  mention.  It  is  not  a  religiou.s  order  hut  a  con- 
gregation, a  8f>ciety  of  secul.ar  priests,  unit«'(l  a.^ 
members  of  the  same  bodv,  not  by  vows  but  by 
the  rule  approved  by  the  Holy  See,  by  community 
of  objeot)  Mid  the  Seminaiy  of  Foreign  MiawMM^ 
wbMi  ii  the  centre  of  the  aoeiety  and  the  eommon 
basis  whieh  sustains  the  other  parts.  On  ent«P» 
ing  the  soci<'ty  the  mi.s.sionari<'s  pn)mi.se  to  devote 
them.s«'lves  until  death  to  the  MTvice  of  the  iiii>sion.s, 
while  the  society  assun-M  them  in  return,  bt-sides  the 
means  of  aanotification  and  perseverance,  all  neoes- 
aary  temporal  support  and  assistance.  'There  is  no 
superior  general;  the  bhhops,  vicars  Apostolic,  mtr 
perion'  of  mis,sions,  and  board  of  directors  of  the  sem- 
inary arc  Uic  superiors  of  the  society.   The  directors 
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of  the  seminan-  are  chosen  from  among  tfw  mimon- 
arioi  and  each  group  of  miaaoM  is  Miiwtuttid  by 
*  director.   The  bishope  and  vioan' Apostolio  are 


bdieaded  durine  the  wventeenth  and  eighteenth 
tariea  and  the  w^ginning  of  the  nineie«Bth 


appointwl  l)y  the  jxjpej  after  nomination  by  the  mis- 
BionuricM,  and  presentation  by  tlic  directore  of  the  senii- 
nar>'.  In  their  missions  they  dej>end  only  on  I'ropa- 
ganda  and  tliroupli  it  on  the  pofie.  No  subject  aged 
more  than  thirty-five  may  be  admitted  to  the  semi- 
nary nor  may  anyone  become  a  member  of  theaocie^ 
before  having  spent  three  years  in  the  raifision  fidd. 
Several  points  of  this  rule  were  determined  from  the 
earliert  years  of  the  society's  existcnee,  othcrt  were 
established  by  degren-s  and  us  expt  riiiu*!  jiointed 
out  tbev  usefuInesB.  this  rule  the  society  has 
lived  and  aooonUng  to  it  its  lualoiy  has  been  out- 
lined. 

lliis  Uatory  is  diflScuIt,  for  owing  to  the  length  of 
the  joanerif  the  infrcqueot  «onunuiiiaatjoiM,aaa  the 
W¥irto«Mieaoawfle  the  miariona  have  deve^wd  with 
diiBeu^.  The  chief  events  of  the  first  period  flGoS- 
1700)  are:  tiic  puhlicition  of  the  book  "  Jii.stitutionH 
apoHtoliquCH",  whicli  contains  tlie  germ  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  rule,  the  foundation  of  the  general  sem- 
inaiv  at  Juthia  (Sium).  the  evannfiaatknof  Tonkmg; 
Go<»in  Qiiiu^  Camboaia»  and  Sum,  idiere 
40,000  ChriatiaDa  weie  baptized,  the  ereatiQii  of  aa 
institute  of  Annamite  nuns  known  !w  "Lovers  of  the. 
Cross",  the  establishment  of  rules  ajnong  catcchi.stjj, 
the  ordination  of  lliirty  luitivt;  firii  >ts.  Bot^idr  these 
events  of  purely  religious  intercjst  there  were  others  in 
the  political  order  which  emphasized  the  patriotism 
of  these  evangelical  labourers:  through  their  initiative 
a  more  active  trade  wu.s  established  between  &ldo- 
China,  the  Indies,  and  France;  embassies  were  sent 
from  p\&OB  to  place;  treaties  were  signed ;  a  French  ex- 
IM?dition  to  Siam  took  poesession  of  Bangkok,  Mer- 
gin,  ami  Jonselang,  anfl  France  waa  on  the  verge  of 
possessing  an  Indo-C^hiiicHc  empire  when  the  blun- 
dering of  subalterns  ruined  an  undertaking  the  failure 
of  which  had  an  unfortunate  influence  on  the  mia- 
■ooa.  But  the  moat  important  work  of  the  viean 
Apostolic  and  the  society  is  the  application  of  the 
fruitful  prinoqde  of  the  organization  of  churches  by 
native  priests  and  bishojw.  Thenceforth  tlic  u{M).st<>- 
latein  its  projiress  luus  foUowctl  this  plan  in  cvi  r\'  part 
of  the  world  with  scrupuloua  fidelity  and  incn^ing 
success.  In  the'second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  waa  charged  with  the  mianona  which  the  Jesuits  had 
puauuMMjJ  in  India  prior  to  theb  suppreanon  in  Portu- 
gal. Many  of  the  Jesuits  remained  there.  The  mis- 
siouH  thereujxin  assume*!  new  life,  e8i>ecially  at  Se- 
tchoan,  whore  remarkable  bi>«hop8,  Mgr  Pettier  and 
Mgr  Dufresse,  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  evangelical 
workj  and  in  Cochin  Cliina,  where  Mgr  Pigneaii  de 
Behame  iierformcd  sipial  service  for  the  king  of  that 
country  as  his  agent  m  making  with  France  a  treaty, 
which  was  the  met  step  towards  the  present  splendid 
situation  of  France  in  Indo-China.  At  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  French  Revolution  halted  the 
growth  of  the  society,  which  hjyl  pn-viously  been  very 
rapid.  At  that  time  it  ha<l  six  itishops,  a  score  of 
missionaries,  assiste<J  by  135  native  priests;  in  the 
various  missions  there  were  nine  seminaries  with  250 
atudmti^  and  300,000  Cairiatiana.  Each  year  the 
number  of  adult  baptioni  nse  on  sn  ftvenvB  of  8000 
to  3.')00;  that  of  infant  bi^tiBaa  M  ofiiciib  RMTlitivaa 
more  than  KMl.OOO. 

In  the  iiiiieh'eiith  c(>iitury  the  development  (jf  the 
society  and  it^  missicms  was  rapid  and  > -oMsiderable. 
Several  causes  contributed  to  this;  chiefly  the  charity 
of  the  Fkwegation  of  the  Faith  aikd  the  bocictv  of  the 
Holy  C!hi]iffiood;  eadi  bishop  reoeiveB  annually  1200 
francs,  e.ich  missionary'  HHO  francs,  each  mission  h:is 
its  general  uihhU  and  wurLs  allowance,  whieh  varies 
according  )<>  i*>  iniportance  and  may  aniount  to  from 
10,000  to  3U,IXJ0  francs.  The  uecoud  cause  was  per> 
FtfteenmfaiiaiiarieBdiedini  ' 


but  after  that  the  martvrs  among  the 

wore  vcr>'  numerous.  The  best  known  are  Mgr  Du- 
fn-HSC,  Vicar  A|X)Ht«hc  of  Se-tchoan,  beheaded  in  1815; 
('■a^iclin,  Marcliand,  Jaceard,  Ck>rnav,  and  Duinoulin- 
Boric  from  l.s;«  to  ISilH;  and  frtmi  1R60  to  1H62 
Schoeiilcr,  V6nard,  IJonnartl,  Noron,  Chajxlelainc,  Neel, 
Cuenot,  Vioar  Apostolic  of  Eastern  Cochin  China.  If, 
besides  these,  mention  were  made  of  the  native  priesta, 
catechists,  and  nuns,  in  short  of  all  who  died  for 
Cliri.st,  we  should  have  a  record  of  one  of  the  bloodiest 
holocausts  in  histor>'.  These  persfeutinns  were  de- 
scribed in  Europe  by  l)<K)k8,  puinphlet,-i,  annals,  and 
journals,  arousing  the  pity  of  sonu'  and  the  anger  of 
othen  aild  ins)>iring  numerous  vouug  men  either  with 
the  derirs  uf  martyrdom  or  that  of  evangelization. 
They  moved  European  nations,  eapeeially  Fhmce  and 
England,  to  intervene  in  Indo-Chma  and  China  aiul 
open  up  in  these  countries  an  era  of  liberty  and  pro- 
tection till  then  unknown.  Another  cause  of  the 
progrcas  of  the  missionaries  was  the  ex^e  and  fro- 
queof^  of  communication  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
ventkm  of  steam  and  the  opening;  of  the  Sues  Canal. 
A  imfafB  oould  be  made  aafehr  m  one  aionth  wUeb 
had  rarmerly  required  from  ei^it  to  ten  motttiia  amid 
many  dangers. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  missions  confided  to 
the  Society  will  show  this  development  at  a  glance: 
Mitaiom  oj  Japan  and  Korea. — Tokio,  Naeasuki, 
Osaka,  Hakodate,  Korea,  total  number  of  Catholics, 
138,624;  churches  or  chapels,  238;  bishops  and  mia- 
sionaries,  160;  native  priests,  48;  cateohists,  517;  aem- 
inaries,  4;  seminarists,  81;  communities  of  men  aiid 
women, 44,  containing  399  persons;  schools,  161,  with 
9024  pupils;  orphanages  and  W()rk-r<x)m8  38,  with  9S.S 
children;  pharmacira,  disiwnsaries,  and  hospitals,  19. 
MiMgwnis  of  China  ami  Timl. — Western,  Eiistern,  and 
Siiuthem  Se-tclioan,  Yun-nan,  Kouy-tcheou,  Kou- 
ang-ton,  Kouang-«i,  Southern  Manchuria,  Northern 
Manchuria.  Cathoiios,  272, 702;  churches  or  chi^iels, 
1393;  biflfaope  and  misMonaries,  406;  native  priests, 
191;  cateohists,  '.W^;  seminaries,  10;  seminarists,  ()61; 
communiticsof  men  .-uid  women,  2.^,  wit  ii  222  members: 
schools,  1S79,  with  iJl,'.'"!  pu|)ils;  orphanages  ana 
work-rooms,  132,  with  4134  children;  pharmaciee,  dia- 
ix  ri.sarics,  and  hospitals,  364.  Mitsian*  of  Eastern 
JndihCkina. — ^Tongkingj^Cochin  China,  Cambodia. — 
Oatholio  population,  632,830;  ehurohea  or  chapels, 
2609;  bishops  and  missionaries,  305;  native  priests, 
491;  catcchists,  1153;  seminaries,  14;  seininaristn, 
1271;  cojiuiiunities  of  men  and  women,  91,  with  2583 
persons;  .schools,  ISoU,  with  5.S,434  pui^ils;  orphauafies 
and  work-rooms,  106,  with  7217  children;  pharmacies, 
dispensaries,  hospitals,  107.  Muaions  of  Weslem 
Inao-China. — Siam,  Malacca,  Loos,  Southern  Bur> 
ma,  Northern  Burma. — CathMioa,  132,226;  churchea 
or  chapels,  4.'>r,  bisliops  and  miMonaries,  199;  na- 
tive priests,  12;  catcchists,  242;  wminiirie.s,  3;  semi- 
narist.s,  ,S1 ;  (•oinnnmities  of  men  and  women,  47,  with 
529  members;  soIkhiIs.  ;520,  with  21,;iO<)  pupils:  or- 
phanages and  work-nM)nLs,  132,  with  3757  chiluren: 
pharmacies,  dispen.saries,  hospitJils,  86.  Miasions  eg 
India. — ^Pondicherry,  Mysore,  Coimbatore,  Kumbako* 
nam.— Oathofies,  324,050;  churches  or  chapels,  1048; 
bishops  and  missionaries,  207;  native  priests,  67;  cato> 
chists,  274;  seminaries,  4;  seniinarist.s,  80;  communi* 
lies  of  men  and  woim n,  .">4,  with  787  members: 
schools,  315,  with  1S,01)3  uuuils;  orphana^  ana 
iKiriMfipoms,  57,  with  20-16  cftiUNn;  irfiarmaraes,  di^ 
penaHleai  and  hoepitala,  41* 

In  a^BUon  to  these  mimionariee  aetivel^r  engaged 
in  mission  work,  there  are  some  occupied  in  the  ea- 
tablishments  calle<l  comm<m.  be<':iuse  they  are  used 
by  the  whole  wx-ii  ty.  lnd<t  d  the  ili  vi  lopiaent  of  the 
society  necessitated  umlertakiiigs  which  were  not 
'''  the  paat.  Hence  >  aaniitorinm  for  ddc 
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minioiuiries  nas  been  established  at  Hotig-Ivoiig  on 
the  ooaat  of  China;  another  in  India  among  the 
Nilgiri  mountains,  of  radiant  appearance  and  in- 
vigorating dimate,  and  a  third  in  France.  In  think- 
ing of  the  welfare  of  the  body,  that  of  the  soul  waa 
not  loot  sight  of,  and  a  house  <n  spiritual  retreat  waa 
founded  at  Hong-Kong,  whither  all  the  pt  ii  sts  of  the 
aocietv  may  repair  to  renew  their  priest  Iv  and  apos- 
tolic fervour.  To  thiH  houw  wiw  added  a  printing 
establishment,  whence  iiiHue  the  moat  beautiful  worlm 
of  the  Far  East,  dictioaariea,  grammare,  bookl  el 
theology,  piolyt  Chratka  doctrine,  and  pedagogy. 
.  Houses  of  oomepondenee,  or  agencies,  were  SBtab* 
ILshid  in  the  Far  East  at  Shanghiii,  TIoiip-Kong, 
Saigon,  Singapore,  ami  one  at  MarfM-illis,  I  rance. 
The  Seminary  of  the  Foreign  Mission.s  which  long 
had  only  one  section,  ha^  for  fwentv  years  hud  two. 

LcqCBT,  Z/«ttrM  A  Vivf.qur  de  iMngrrs  tur  Ij  o/jiy.  dm  Mitxinm- 
Btranghre*  (Pmt,  1842) ;  Ladnay,  IIUI.  giniraU  de  la  SocUit  dei 
|fiM<oN*-Ktrafi«lr«  (Pwis.  ISHi  ;Domm.kiit.0ur  la  8oeLJmMi»- 
flioM-AnniftrM  (Pkria.  lOM) ;  Hut.  dm  mUHoft*  d*  Ftndt  (Ptia, 
Uiat,  d$  la  mitfion  lUi  Thibet  (Pari«,  1903);  HiM.  dtt  mt*- 
noiM  At  Chine  8  (Pann.  1'J(13-S)  ;  Louvet,  La  Cochinchint  rrii- 
gumM  (Pufa,  U86):  Dau^,  UiM,  4»  tigUM  da  Cart*  (Paria. 
1|74|;  Mjuatt%  im  rwUtiam  ia  Mmm  wiisiifll  <»  Jhysa  (ftOa, 

A.  Laxtnat. 

Bociity  of  Jeiut  (C!ompant  op  Jesus^  Jesuitb), 
ft  ?digioas  order  founded  bv  Saint  Ignatius  Loyola 
(q.  v.).  Designated  by  him  "The  Comnany  of  Jesus" 
to  indicate  itM  true  leader  and  its  soldier  spirit,  the 
title  \\a«  latinized  into  "Socictas  Jesu"  in  the  Bull  of 
I^il  III  approving  it.s  formation  and  the  firpt  formula 
><M  it.s  Intitilute  ("Hegimini  militantis  wclf«ia>",  27 

*^Sept.,  1540).  The  term  "Jesuit"  (of  fifteenth-cen- 
tury origin,  meaniBg  one  who  used  too  freelv  or  appro- 
priated the  name  of  Jesus),  was  fint  ^iflied  to  the 
Bodetv  in  reproach  (1544-52).  and  waa  never  on* 
ployed  by  it.**  founder,  though  members  and  friends 

'  of  the  Soeiety  in  time  arcoptod  the  name  in  its  good 
sense.  Ttie  Suriety  rank.s  lutiong  rclijiious  in.stitut*^ 
aa  a  mendicant  order  of  clerks  regular,  that  is,  a  body 
of  prieata  orgamzed  for  apostobo  worit,  following  a 
ivUboim  cnK  And  rdying  oo  alma  for  their  aupport 
(BaSTof  Vbm  V.  "£Nmi  indefesan",  7  July,  1571; 
Gregr.n  XIII,  ^Aawdanto  Oaniiio^'  (q.  y.),  25 

May,  l.>s4  . 

Aa  ha.s  noon  exTjlaincd  under  the  title  "Ignatius 
Loyola",  the  founder  began  hi.s  self-refornj,  and  the 
enustment  of  followers,  entirely  prcpo-s-sessed  with  the 
idea  of  the  imitation  of  Christ,  and  without  any  plan 
for  a  religious  order  ur  purpose  of  attending  to  the 
needs  of  the  days.  Uneniectedly  prevented  from 
carrying  oat  this  original  idea,  he  offmd  his  services 
and  those  of  his  fullnwrrs  to  the  pope,  "Clirist  upon 
£arth",  who  at  once  enii)loy(d  tliein  in  Hueh  workn 
as  were  most  pressing  at  the  moment.  It  was  only 
after  this  and  just  before  the  first  companions  broke 
up  to  go  at  the  pope's  command  to  various  countries, 
thai  the  rwohitioa  to  found  an  order  was  taken,  ana 
^Ifiat  Igoatsua  waa  eommisrfoned  to  draw  up  Consttto- 
tinns.  This  he  did  slowly  and  methodically;  first 
intro<iticinp  nilert-an<l  <'ustoin8,  and  »^eing  how  (hey 
workeil.  He  did  nut  coijify  theiti  for  tlie  first  six 
vears.  Then  three  ycara  were  given  to  formulatinjg 
Imts,  the  wisdom  of  which  had  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment.  In  the  last  aiz  yeara  of  the  aaut'a  life  the  Con- 
•titatioBB  00  eompoaed  were  finally  revfaed  and  put 
into  practice  everywhere.  This  sequence  of  events 
exTiliuns  at  once  how  the  Society,  though  devotwl  t4i 
the  following  of  Chri.'^t,  as  though  there  were  nothing 
cl.^  in  the  world  to  (-are  for,  is  alsf)  so  e.xeelleully 
adantfd  to  tlie  needs  of  the  d.ay.  It  began  to  attend 
to  taon  before  it  be^n  to  legislate;  and  its  tegislar 
tion  wae  the  codification  of  those  meaauree  wU  efiihad 
been  proved  by  experience  to  1)0  apt  to  preeerve 
its  preliminary  religious  principle  amiong  men  actu- 
ally devoted  to  tin'  requiremanta  oC  the  Gbureh  in 
daya  not  unlike  our  own. 


The  Society  was  not  foimded  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  opposing  Protestantism.  Neither  the 
papal  letters  of  approbation,  nor  the  Constitutiona  of 
the  order  mention  this  as  the  object  of  the  new  founda- 
tion. When  Ignatius  began  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Unurch,  he  ha*i  probably  not  heard  even 
the  n;unes  of  the  Profe.sfaiit  Reformers.  His  early 
plan  wtui  ralher  the  e(jiiver.sion  of  Mohanunedans,  an 
idea  which,  a  few  deeadey  after  the  final  triiinijjh  of 
the  Christians  over  the  Moors  in  Spain,  mu»t  have 
atniDgly  appealed  to  the  chivalrous  Spaniard.  The 
BHse  "Societas  Jesu"  had  been  borne  by  a  milituy 
order  approved  and  recommended  by  Pius  II  in  1459, 
the  puriJot*!'  of  which  was  to  fight  again.'^t  the  Turks 
and  aid  iu  sineatling  the  Chri.stian  faith.  The  early 
Jesuits  were  sent  by  Ignatius  first  to  ]i:i>;an  lands  or  to 
(  atliolie  eountries;  to  Protestant  count riew  only  at  the 
si)eeial  reauest  of  the  pope,  and  to  Germany,  the 
oradle-lana  of  the  Beforamtioo,  at  the  urgent  aoJiei- 
tation  of  the  imperial  ambanador.  From  tlie  very 
beginning  the  missionarj'  labours  of  .TeKuits  among  the 
pagans  of  India,  .lapau,  China,  ("unatia,  Central  and 
south  Ameriea  were  a.s  important  u-s  their  .uiiMty 
in  Christian  countries.  As  tin-  object  of  the  Society ^ 
was  the  propagation  and  strengthening  of  the  Cathohe 
Faith»everywhere,  the  Jemits  naturally  endeavoured  ' 


to  eoUBtflract  the  spnad  of  Protestantism.  They 
became  the  main  instruments  of  the  jCounter-Refor- 
mation;  the  reeonqueat  of  aouthem  and  weatem 

G<'nnany  and  .\u.stna  for  the  Church,  and  the  pres- 
erv'ation  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  France  and  other 
0OUntrie.s  win  due  chiefly  to  their  exertions. 

Institute,  Constitutions,  Leoislation. — The- 
official  publication  which  euinprises  all  the  regula- 
tiona  of  the  Soeiety,  ita  flod««  tefum,  ie  entitled  "  I^^ 
ttttom  Soeietatia  Mm**,  of  which  the  lateet  edition 
was  issued  at  Rome  am]  Fli)renc(>,  ISfiO  01  (for  full 
bibliography  see  Sommervogi  l.  \  ,  7.")  ll.'>;  (»01t- 
61 1 ;  forconiinentatons sw  X,  /Oo-TlO).  The  Institute 
contains:  (1)  The  special  Bulls  and  other  pontifical 
documents  apprav&g  the  Society  and  eanoDieany 
determining  or  regulating  its  varioua  wodoL  and 
its  eecleriaatieal  standing  and  relations. — Beeidee 
those  already  mentioned,  other  important  Bulls  are 
those  of:  Paul  111,  "Injiinctnnt  nobis",  14  .March, 
1543;  Juliu.s  III.  "Expos.  it  d.  hituni",  21  July,  IFtM; 
Pius  V,  "iEquum  reputamub",  17  January,  l/itio; 
Pius  VII,  "Sollieitudo  omnium  ecdesiarum  ,  7  .Au- 
gust, 1814;  Leo  XUl,  "Dolcmua  inter  aliaMS  July, 
1880.  (2)  The  Emnen  QeiMrale  and  Coiwtitu<  > 
tions. — ^Tiie  Examen  oontaine  aubjects  to  be  ex- 
plained to  postulants  and  points  on  which  thev  are 
to  be  exanuned.  The  Constitutions  are  divide<f  into 
ten  parts:  (a)  atlmission;  (.b)  dismissal;  (e)  novitiate; 
(d)  scholastic  training;  (e)  profession  and  other  gra<ies 
of  membership;  (f)  religious  vows  and  other  obliga- 
tions as  observed  in  the  Society;  (gj  nii.-sions  and 
Other  nuniatriea;  (h)  oongragiatiniMi,  iooal  and  gmeral 
aaserablies  aa  a  means  of^  tanioo  and  imifannity: 
(i;  thi'  iri  rieral  and  chief  sni)eriors;  fj)  pre*»er\'ation  of 
the  .-.jiirit  of  the  ."society.  Thus  far  in  the  Institute 
all  is  by  St.  Inimtiiis,  who  ha.s  .il.'^  arldeil  "Dci  lara-  ' 
tions"  of  various  obscmc  part-s.  Then  come:  (3) 
I>t>crees  of  General  Congregations,  which  have  M^Oti 
autltoritv  with  the  Ccmstitutiona;  (4)  Ruka^  gen- 
eral and  particular,  etc.;  (5)  FoRntdiB  or  onler  of 
business  for  the  congregations;  (6)  Ordinations  of  Ml- 
erals,  which  have  the  s.atne  authority  as  the  rules; 
(7j  Instructions,  -^omc  for  siip<-rii >rs,  others  for  those 
engaged  in  the  niiii.-'ioiif>  or  other  works  of  the  S<M'icty; 
(H)  Indusiria',  or  s]MM:ial  counsels  for  suix-riors;  (9) 
The  Book  of  the  Spiritual  Ebcercises;  and  (10)  the  Ratio 
Studiorum  (q.  v.),  which  have  directive  force  only. 

The  Constitutions  as  drafted  by  Ignatius  and 
adopted  finally  by  the  first  congregation  of  the  Society, 
1558,  have  never  been  al(ere<l.  Ill-infonned  write  rs 
have  stated  that  Laines,  the  second  general,  made 
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conaidcrablo  chanRos  in  the  tuiint'H  conception  of  the 
onlerj  but  Ignutiun'H  own  last  recension  of  the  Con- 
stttutioDa,  lately  reproduced  in  faceimiie  (Rome, 
ljM8),  enetly  agren  with  the  tart  of  the  ConBtitu- 
tknu  now  in  fofoe,  and  contains  no  word  by  Laincz, 
not  even  in  the  Declarations,  or  flosses  added  to  the 
text,  which  are  all  the  work  of  Ignatius.  The  text  in 
use  in  the  Society  is  a  Latin  version  preimml  under 
the  (lin  i  tii)n  of  the  third  con(?renation,  and  subjected 
to  a  minute  cotupariaon  with  the  Spanish  original 
prawnred  in  the  Sodet/a  anhivea,  during  tbe  foorth 
ooiuTCgation  (1861). 

1  nne  CbnstHutions  were  written  after  lon^  ddib> 
eralinn  bftwirn  Ignatius  and  his  companions  in 
ffMin()inK  thi  Society,  as  at  first  it  se<-nie«l  to  them 
th  it  lh<-y  iiii^}\f  continue  thi'ir  work  withmit  the  aid 
of  a  special  liule.  They  were  the  fniit  of  long  expe- 
rience aadof  eeriouK  meditation  and  prayer.  Throui|h- 
out  tbcgr  an  inqitred  by  an  enltea  qniit  of  chanty 
andof  aealforaottlR.  Hiey  contain  nothinitunrauNyn- 
aUe.  Toappreciato  them,  however,  requin  s  n.  knowl- 
'^dffB  of  Oanon  law       apphcd  to  moua^tii;  lift'  and 


tionate  relations  of  members  with  euperiors  and  with 
one  another,  by  the  manifestation  d  conscience,  more 
or  less  practised  in  eveiy  religious  order,  and  by  mutual 
eorrection  when  this  nn^  be  nepwary.  It  also  apj^ien 
to  the  mcthcxis  employed  to  ascertain  the  gualmanp 
tions  of  members  for  various  offices  or  ministries. 

The  chirf  authority  is  vested  in  thi  H'  ral  congre-*^ 
gation,  which  t-lccis  (lie  general,  and  could,  for  certain 
grave  causes,  depose  liim.  This  body  could  also 
(though  there  ha.s  never  yet  been  an  oocasion  for  ao 
doing)  add  new  Ckimrtinitions,  and  abrogate  old 
ones.  Usually  this  oongregation  is  oonvenod  on  the 
ooeanon  of  the  death  of  a  general,  in  order  to  eleet 
his  .successor,  and  to  make  jirovisions  for  the  govern- 
ment and  welfiiH'  of  t)n'  Society.  It  may  also  be 
called  at  other  tiitics  for  grave  reasons.  It  consists 
of  the  general,  when  alive,  and  his  assistants,  tbe 
provincials,  and  two  deputies  from  each  province  or 
territorial  oivision  of  tbe  soeiBtgr  elseted  by  the  stupe- 
rioni  and  older  professed  memben.  Una  anthontjr 
in  'h'-  S<i.-i.  ty  eventually  rests  on  a  democratic  basis. 
Hut  !us  then;  is  no  di  tiuiie  time  for  calling  the  general 
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also  of  their  history  in  the  light  of  the  times  for 
which  they  were  framed.  UsuaUy  those  who  find 
fault  with  them  either  have  never  read  them  or  else 
have  misinterpreted  them.   Monod,  for  instance, 

in  his  introduction  to  Bohmer's  essay  on  the  Jesuits 
("Ijes  j^suitcs",  Paris,  1910,  pp.  13,  14)  recalls  how 
Mirhelet  ini.-(  r:in>l:ited  the  wonlV  of  the  Conslitutions, 
p.  VI,  c.  5,  ohlxgaixoTurm  ad  iwccahivi,  and  made  it  ap- 
pear that  they  require  obedience  even  to  the  commis- 
sion of  sin.  as  if  the  text  were  ohligatio  ad  peccandum, 
SPhsreas  the  obvious  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 
text  is  precisely  to  show  that  the  transgression  of  the 
rules  is  not  in  itself  siiiful.  Monod  enumerates  such 
men  as  Arnauld,  Wolf,  Lange,  Ranke  in  the  first 
Pflition  of  his  "History",  nau.s.<!er  and  Droysen, 
l'hilipp.son  and  Chnrlxituie],  as  having  repeat<-d  the 
same  error,  although  it  had  lieen  refuted  frequently 
since  1824,  particularly  by  (lieseler,  and  corrcctea 
by  Ranke  m  nis  second  edition.  Whenever  the  Coo* 
■ntutions  enjoin  wiwt  is  afready  a  serious  moral 
obligation,  or  superiors,  by  virtue  of  their  authority, 
impose  a  grave  obligation,  transgression  is  sinful; 
but  this  is  true  of  such  tran-'^grcssions  not  only  in  the 
Society  but  out  of  it.  Moreover  such  commands 
are  rarely  given  by  the  superiors  and  on|y  K^ien  the 
((Odd  of  the  individual  member  or  the  common  good 
imperatively  demands  it.  The  rule  throughout  ii 
one  of  love  ins|>ired  by  wisdom,  and  it  must  be  inter- 
preted in  the  spirit  of  charity  which  animaCsi  it. 
IUb  ia  eapeoiaily  true  of  Ha  oroviaionB  for  tbe  aO«BO> 


congregation,  which  in  fact  rarely  occurs  except  to 
elect  a  new  general,  the  exerci.se  of  authority  is 
uauaQv  in  the  nands  of  the  jBeocral,  in  whom  is  vested 
tibe  fiulneM  of  administrative  power,  and  of  spiritual 
authority.  He  can  do  anything  within  the  scope  of 
the  Constitutions,  and  can  e%t>n  dujpcnse  with  them 
for  good  cauw.s,  though  he  cannot  change  them.  He 
resides  at  Home,  and  has  a  council  ot  assistants,  five  in 
number  st  present,  one  each  for  Italy,  France,  l^iain 
and  countries  of  Spanish  origin,  one  for  Germany, 
Austria,  Pohmd,  Belgium,  Hungary,  Hfllbmd,  and  one 
for  English-speaking  countries — England,  Irel.md, 
TTnited  States,  Canada,  and  Hritish  colonies  (except 
India).  These  u.sually  hnld  ofhce  until  thi'  li.  ath  of 
the  general.  Should  tbe  general  through  age  or 
infirmity  become  incapacitated  for  govorning  the 
Society,  a  vicar  ia  obomjby 
net  for  him.  At  his  dsaHi  lie  aamea  oan  an  to 
act  until  tiw  CQngregatioo  can  meet  and  deet  Ms 
successor.  . 

Next  to  him  in  order  of  authority  come  the  pro-*^ 
vincial.^,  the  heads  of  the  Society,  whether  for  an 
entire  counfrj-,  as  England,  In'land,  Canada,  Bd- 
gium,  Mexico,  or,  wh<Te  these  units  are  too  large  or 
ton  small  to  make  convenient  provinces,  they  may 
be  subdivided  or  joine<l  together.  Thus  there  are 
now  foOT  provinces  in  the  Ignited  Sta(*'s:  California, 
Maryland-New  York,  Mi.ssouri,  New  Orleans.  In 
ail  there  are  now  twenty-seven  provinces.  The 
provineial  ia  appointad  bar  the  cenanL  wfi^  anvib 
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admrnittnitive  faculties.  He  too  haa  m  council  of 
**eoiHiiltot8"  and  aa  "admonitor",  appointed  by 
tb«*  irmeraL  Under  the  provinciat  eome  the  local 
wiporiora.   Of  these,  rectoni  of  oollef^es,  provost* 

of  jirof'-sul  houses,  and  nia'^trrs  of  nnxicfs  arc 
apiMtintt-fi  |)v  the  general;  the  re*)t  by  the  provincial. 
To  onaltic  the  general  to  make  and  control  so  man^' 
Appointment 8,  a  free  and  ample  correBpondenoe  is 
kept  up,  and  everyone  has  the  ri|d>t  of  private  com- 
munication with  him.  No  superior,  except  the 
general,  is  named  for  life.  Uflually  provincials  and 
rMtors  of  collegea  hold  office  for  three  years. 
y'Memlx'rs  of  the  S<Knely  fall  into  four  rhk-wea: 
(1)  Noncts  (wheduT  rci  fi'.  fii  a.s  lav  tirotlu  is  for  the 
domestic  and  temporal  servicejf  of  the  onier,  or  as 
•Rmantii  to  the  priesthood),  who  are  trained  in  the 
i|wit  aad  diaaipliiie  U  the  order,  nrior  to  making  the 
tcU^vimh  yows.  (B)  At  the  endT  of  two  years  ttw 
n<>\  ITS  make  simple  but  perpetual  vows,  and,  if 
a-piraiiLs  to  the  priesthowl,  become  fnrmrd  sclolas- 
tic»:  they  remain  in  this  grade  as  a  rtilc  froiu  two  to 
fifteen  ^ears,  in  which  time  they  will  have  completed 
all  their  studies,  pass  (generally^  a  certain  period  in 
teadiing,  reoehre  the  priesthood,  and  go  torouKfa  a 
third  year  of  novHiate  <v  probation  (the  tertianraip) . 
Aeeoraing  to  the  degree  of  di.'^cipline  and  virtue,  and 
to  the  tcuents  they  display  (the  latter  are  nonnally 
tested  by  the  examinution  for  the  Dcjire^'  of  Doctor 
of  Theofogj'),  they  may  now  become  formed  comlju- 
tors  or  professed  members  of  the  order.  (3)  Funned 
€oa4jutor$,  whether  formed  lay  brothers  or  priests, 
make  vows,  which,  though  not  solemn^  are  perpetual 
OD  their  part;  while  the  bocietv,on  its  side,  bmds  itself 
to  them,  unless  they  should  commit  some  grave 
offente.  (4)  The  profrnsed  are  all  i)riest.s,  who 
make,  hesi'ies  thi'  three  usual  solemn  vows  (tf  religion, 
a  fourth,  of  .«j)eri:il  oljcdience  to  thi'  \yi*]»-  in  the  nmtter 
of  mifi>ion»,  undertaking  to  go  wherever  they  are 
sent,  without  even  r«)uirin^  money  for  the  Jottmegr. 
Tbqr  also  make  eertain  additional,  bat  non  a— ittal. 
•iniple  TOW*,  in  the  matter  of  poverty,  and  the  refbaal 
of  external  honours.  The  professes  1  of  the  four  vows 
constitute  the  kernel  of  the  Society;  the  oiln  r  uradrs 
are  reijardeil  an  prei)aratorv  or  a.*-  ^-ull'■i^l)aI \  to  iliis. 
The  chief  offices  can  be  held  by  the  profi'sj^ed  alone; 
and  though  thev  may  be  dismissed,  ^et  they  must  be 
reeeived  Mck,  il  willing  to  ooinply  with  the  conditions 
that  may  he  nwenribed.  Otherwise  they  enjoy  no 
privileges,  ana  many  posts  of  importance,  such  as 
the  government  of  colleges,  may  be  held  by  members 
of  other  grade?.  I  "or  special  reason.s  f«omc  are 
occasionidly  profcs^eil  of  thn>e  vows  and  they  have 
certain  but  not  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  pro> 
feseed.  All  hvc  in  community  alike  as  regards  food, 
apparel,  lodging,  recreation,  and  iD  are  i^ce  boma 
by  the  raise  el  the  fiooietgr. 

lliere  are  BO  Mei«t  Jeeofte.  Uke  other  orders  the 
Society  can,  if  it  will,  make  its  friends  participators 
in  its  praytT.-t  and  in  the  merits  of  its  gmxl  works; 
but  it  cannot  make  them  memlwirs  of  the  order,  >in- 
less  they  Uve  the  life  of  the  order.  There  is  indeed  the 
ea<e  of  8t.  FnBMll  B•nh^  lAo  made  Home  of  the 
urobatioaa  in  an  iinnMM  mgr,  ontakie  the  houeee  of 
the  order.  But  this  was  in  order  d»t  he  mtRht  be 
free  to  conclude  certain  bu.siness  matters  and  <itlier 
affaini  of  state,  and  t  hus  appear  the  sooner  in  public  as 
u  J(>^uit,  not  that  he  inignt  TTimain  pCRUHMHitly  out- 
side the  common  hfe. 

Novitiate  and  Training. — Candidates  for  admission 
oome  not  only  from  the  collies  conducted  by  t^ 
Society,  bvt  rrom  other  schools.  Frequently  post- 
graduate or  professional  students,  ana  those  who 
nave  already  begun  their  career  in  business  or  profes- 
sional life,  or  even  in  the  priestliood,  api)I\'  for  adniisi- 
Hion.  Usually  the  candidate  a])pli«?s  in  iwrson  to  the 
provincial,  and  if  he  considers  him  a  likely  subject  he 
flifen  him  for  examination  to  four  of  the  more  ejqie- 


rienced  fathoa.  Th^  {question  him  about  the  aaa 
health,  poiitioD,  ooeupation  of  his  parents,  their  i»- 
gion  and  good  character,  their  dependence  on  his 
services;  about  his  own  health,  obhgation.s,  such  a.s 
<lehts,  or  other  <•<  mt  raetuul  relations;  his  studies,  <]\iali- 
fi<'atioiis,  moral  character,  personal  nH)tiv«>fl  as  well  as 
the  external  influences  that  may  have  leil  him  to  seek 
admisaion.  Tlie  results  of  their  questioning  and  of 
their^  own  observation  they  report  ■everally  to  the 
provinciaL  who  weighs  their  opinions  carefully  before 
deeiding  for  or  against  the  applicant.  Any  notable 
bodily  or  mental  deff>ct  in  the  candiflate,  serious 
indebte«lnefw  or  other  obligation,  previous  member- 
sliip  inaiiotin  r  relijjious  order  even  f(jr  a  day,  indi- 
cating instability  ot  vocation^  Unqualifies  for  admia* 
sion.  Undue  influence,  particularly  if  exercised  by 
memlNKa  of  the  order,  wouki  ooeaaioa  efericter  soru  tiny 
than  usual  into  the  personal  motireBof  the  applicant. 

Candidates  n»sr  enter  at  any  time,  but  usu.ally 
there  is  a  fixed  day  each  year  for  their  adini.-vsion, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  suinnier  holidays,  in  order 
that  all  may  begin  their  training;,  or  probation,  to- 
gether. They  spend  the  first  ten  days  considering 
the  manner  of  life  they  are  to  adopt  and  its  diffiCWiltkiB, 
the  rules  of  the  order,  the  obedience  required  of  its 
members.  They  then  make  a  brief  retreat,  meditat- 
ing on  what  they  have  leame<l  aboirt  the  Society  and 
examining  closely  their  own  motives  and  ho|M's  of  jw  r- 
severance  in  the  new  mode  of  life.  If  all  be  satisfa*:- 
tory  to  them  and  the  suiwrior  or  director  who  has 
charge  of  them,  they  art*  admitted  as  novices,  wear  the 
clerical  costume  (as  there  is  no  special  Jesuit  habit), 
and  befiii  in  eameat  tlie  life  of  members  of  tlie  Society. 
They  rise  eariy,  make  a  brief  visit  to  the  chapel,  a 

rnetlitafion  on  some  .subject  selerteri  the  iiitrht  liffore, 
assist  at  Ma.ss,  review  thiir  meditation,  lireakfast, 
and  then  •prepare  for  the  ilay's  routine.  This  con- 
sists of  manual  labour,  iu  or  out  of  doors,  reading 
boolca  on  spiritual  topics,  enolMiaaWenl  histor>',  biog- 
n^jlgr,  partioukurly  of  men  or  mown  diatingwslied 
for  seal  and  eoteiprise  in  miarioDary  or  edueatiooal 
fields.  There  is  a  daily  conference  ny  the  iii:i,«ter  of 
novices  on  s«>me  detail  of  the  lii>titute,  notes  of 
which  all  are  reqiiiiiMl  to  make,  ^o  a.s  to  Im  IWdy, 
wbi'ti  asked,  to  re[)eat  the  salient  points. 

\\  hi  ri  ver  it  is  {wssible  some  are  submitted  to 
certain  tests  of  their  vocation  and  uaefutneaa:  to 
teadinig  eatecliism  in  the  village  churdiee;  to  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  in  hospitals;  to  going  about  on  a 
pilgrimage  or  missionary  journey  without  money 
or  other  provision.  As  .soon  as  possible  all  nuike  the 
spiritual  exerci.ses  for  thirty  dajn.  This  is  really  the 
Uiief  test  of  a  vocation,  as  it  is  also  in  epitome  the 
main  work  of  the  two  years  of  the  novitiate  and  for 
that  matter  of  the  entire  life  of  a  JcMuil.  On  these 
exercises  the  Constitutions,  the  life,  and  activity 
of  the  Society  are  based,  so  that  they  are  really 
the  chief  factor  in  forming  the  character  of  a  .h'suit. 
In  accordance  with  the  ideals  set  forth  in  these 
e.xerci.scs,  of  disinfi>rested  conformit\  wiih  (lod's 
will,  and  of  personal  love  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  novice 
is  trained  dili^ntly  in  a  meditative  study  of  the 
truths  of  reUgion,  in  the  liabii  of  aatf-JoMMrledfi, 
in  a  cowtaiit  aenittiiy  of  his  motiveB  and  of  the 
actions  in.spired  by  them,  in  the  correction  of  every 
form  of  self-ileceit.  illusion,  [(lausihlc  ,irete\t,  and 
in  the  e<lucation  i.;'  his  will.  i)artieularly  in  inakiim 
choice  of  what  wi-ms  best  after  careful  drlilx  ration 
and  without  self-seeking.  Deeds,  not  \\or<ls,  are 
insisted  upon  aa  proof  of  genuine  servkse,  and  a  m^ 
dianioal,  emotiooal,  or  fanciful  piety  ia  not  tolmited. 
As  the  novice  gradually  thus  becomes  master  of  his 
judgment  and  will,  he  grows  more  and  more  capable 
of  offering  to  Cio<|  the  n'a.sonal)le  service  enjoineil  bv 
St.  Patd,  and  se<'ks  to  follow  the  Divine  will,  a-s  mani- 
fested by  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  vicar  on  earth,  by  the 
bishopa  appointed  to  rule  Uts  Church,  by  hiki 
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iliunediat«  or  religious  superiorB,  and  by  the  civil 
.  BOwere  rightfully  exercising  authority.  This  is  what 
r  b  miDt  by  Jesuit  obedience,  the  characteristic  viriUA 
of  the  ordwr,  suoh  a  sineere  respect  for  authori^  ■■ 
to  accent  its  decisions  and  comply  with  them,  not 
merely  ny  outward  performance  but  in  all  sincerity 
with  th<'  conviction  that  coni|)liance  u»  best,  and  thnt 
the  command  expresses  for  the  time  the  will  of  (lod, 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  aMcertained. 

The  noviceship  lasts  two  years.  On  its  completion 
the.  noviea  makes  the  usual  vows  of  religion,  the 
•itople  vow  of  chastity  in  the  Society  having  the 
force  of  a  diriment  impediment  to  matrimony. 
DiiriiiK  the  novii  cship  but  u  brief  time  daily  is  devoted 
io  r(  \  icwin^  [irevious  studies.  The  nnvict'ship  over, 
•^hc  scholastic  members,  i.  e.  tho.se  who  are  to  become 
priests  in  the  Society^  follow  a  special  course  in 
claaaios  and  mathematics  lasting  two  yean,  usually 
in  the  flame  house  witb  the  novioea.  Tnfln*inaaother 
house  and  nei^bourhood.  three  yean  are  givw  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  about  five  years  to  teaching 
in  one  or  othi  r  of  tln>  public  colleges  of  the  Society, 
four  years  to  the  ^tudy  of  theologj',  pricstlj'  orders 
being  conferred  after  the  third,  and,  finally,  one  year 
more  to  anotiMT  probation  or  noviceship,  intended  to 
hdp  the  yooBf  pneet  to  renew  his  qiirii  of  piety  and 
to  Kent  wm  to  vtOifle  to  the  best  of  his  ability  aU 
the  learning  and  experience  he  ha.i  acquired.  In 
excet)tional  cju-^'H,  as  in  that  of  ;i  pritst  who  has 
finisnetl  his  siiulies  before  entering  tlie  order,  allow- 
ance is  made,  and  the  training  period  need  not  last 
over  ten  yaaia,  a  food  pert  of  irittdi  is  4Mpt  in  Mtive 
ministry. 

T%e  object  of  the  order  is  not  limited  to  practising 
any  one  class  of  good  worke,  however  laudable  (as 
preaching,  chanting  office,  doinn  [H-nance,  etc.)  but 
to  study,  in  the  manner  of  the  Sj»iritual  Exercises, 
what  Christ  would  have  done,  if  He  were  living  in  our 
circumstances,  ami  to  carry  out  that  ideal.  Hence 
.  elevi^on  and  largeness  of  aim.  Uenoc  the  motto 
/  of  Uis Society:  "Ad  Majorcm  Dei  Gloriam".  Hence 
the  sdectioi  of  the  virtue  of  obedisoce  aa  the  charao- 
teristic  of  the  omler,  to  be  reedy  for  any  eall  and  to 
keep  unity  in  every  variety  of  work.  Hence,  by 
p&sy  sequence,  the  omission  of  oliice  in  choir,  oi  a 
8p<cially  di.st  inrt  i\ !•  habit,  of  unu.sual  f>enance.s. 
Wliere  the  Protestant  Heformew  aimed  at  reor^aniz- 
hlg  the  Church  at  large  aecordin||  to  tl^ir  particular 
Mnemtionfl^  Ignatius  began  with  mterior  self-reform; 
moi  after  fhatnad  been  thoroughly  established,  then 
the  earnest  preaching  of  self-reform  to  others.  That 
done,  the  Church  would  not,  and  did  not,  fail  to 
reform  lier^'lf.  Many  religious  distinguish!  d  tliem- 
selves  as  educators  before  the  Jesuits;  but  the  Society 
was  the  first  order  which  enjoinwl  by  its  very  Consti- 
tutions devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  was, 
hi  this  sense,  the  first  "teaching  order". 

The  ministry  of  the  Society  consists  chiefly  in 
preaching;  teaching  catechism,  especially  to  chiwen; 
a<lmini.><terinK  the  sacraments,  (-specially  penance 
and  the  Eucharist;  conducting  mission.H  m  parishes 
on  the  lines  of  (he  S|iiiitual  Kxercisrs;  <iirerling  those 
who  wiah  to  follow  these  exercises  in  houses  of  retreat, 
seminaries,  or  conventa;  taUng  care  of  parishes  or 
of  ooUes^atocfaurehes;  organising  pirja  ooniratemities, 
sodalities,  vnions  of  prayer,  Bona  Mot*  assodatioiw 
in  their  own  and  in  otner  pari-hes;  teaching  in  schools 
of  cverv'  (rrad(^acadeuuc,  .^'ininary,  univereity; 
writing  Ixsiks,  pamphlets,  perifKiii  il  articles;  going 
on  foreign  missions  among  uncivilized  peoples.  In 
litnil^aMfunctions  the  iloman  Rite  is  followed.  The 
Bfoper  CBercise  of  all  these  functions  is  provided  for 
1^  rain  earef ully  framed  by  the  general  ooogregations 
0r  the  generals.  All  thcec  regulations  command  the 
greatest  respeet  on  the  part  of  every  member.  In 
practice  the  suiKTior  for  tlie  time  being  is  tlx-  living 
rule — not  that  he  can  alter  or  abrogate  any  rule,  but 


because  he  must  interpret  and  determine  its  applica- 
tion. In  this  fact  and  in  its  consequences,  the  Society 
diffen  from  eveiy  religious  order  anteoeodent  to  ito 
foondation:  to  this  ]>rincipally  it  owes  its  life,  activity, 
and  power  to  adapt  its  Institute  to  modem  conditions 
without  need  of  change  in  that  instrument  or  of 
reform  in  the  body  itself. 

The  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  Society  is  told 
in  the  article  Ignatius  Loyola.  Briefly,  after 
having  inspired  his  companions  Peter  Faber,  Franda 
Xavier,  James  Laines,  Alonso  Salmerdn,  Nioolae 
Bobadilla,  Simon  Rodrigues,  Claude  Le  Jay,  Jean 
Codure,  and  Paadiaae  Brouet  with  a  desire  to  dwdl 
in  the  Holy  Land  imitating  the  life  of  Christ,  they 
first  made  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity  at  Klnnt- 
niartre,  Paris,  on  15  August,  1534,  adding  a  vow  to  •♦"^ 

!!o  to  the  Holy  Land  after  two  years.  When  this  was 
ound  to  be  impracticable,  after  waiting  another 
year,  they  offered  their  services  to  the  pope,  Paul  III.  >^ 
Ftdly  another  year  was  passed  by  some  m  mnvmity^ 
towns  in  Italy,  by  the  others  at  Rome,  where,  after 
encountering  much  opposition  and  slander,  all  met 
together  to  agree  on  a  mo<le  of  life  bv  which  they 
might  advance  in  evangelical  perfection  and  help 
others  in  the  same  task.  The  ant  fBRnvIl  of  thie 
Institute  waa  submitted  to  the  pope  and  approved  of 
▼hra  voce,  8  Bepfnber,  1539,  and  fbrmally,  27  Sep- 
tember, ITitO. 

CossTiTfTioMB. — CoTpu*  ituttliUorum  Socitlatit  Juu  (Aot- 
wm.  Pn«u«.  Ronw.  1836,  ITttt,  170&.  1707.  1709,  ISeO-TOi 
Para,  parual  edition,  1827-38) ;  Gaouakoi,  D*  ectniti«m4  <Mtf* 
ttifi  (I84I):  LANCirtm.  Dt  prmtantia  imtit.  Sot.  J—\t  (1644); 
Nadau  SchoUa  in  fonMtilutiant  (1S83);  SuaBC*.  Tract,  dt  rttU 
gum*  Sor.  Jetu  (1C25) ;  HcMraRBT,  Tk»  Rttigiotu  Slat*  (LondoOi 
18-S<)i.  a  dici-st  of  the  treatiae  of  8uAn>s:  OawAU>,  Comment,  im 
dterm  partf  contHt.  Soe.  J*$u  (3nl  ed.,  Bniwali,  1901) :  JImIm  tf 
fki  Mtt  Sf  /MM  (Wsridaaiaa,  tSMi  Lsodoa,  UM). 


Gevrrals  Prior  to  the  Suppression  or  thb 
Society. — fl)  8t.  Ignatius  lyovola  (q.  v.),  19  April, 
1.511-;il  July,  l').')4)  Tlie  Society  spread  rapidly 
and  at  the  time  of  St.  Ignatius's  death  had  twelve 
provinces:  Italy,  Sicily,  Portugal,  Aragon,  C^^astile^ 
Andahisia,  Upper  Ccrmany,  Lower  Gemany,  Francs^ 
fiodia  (tnehuiing  Japan),  Braxil,  and  Ethiopia,  the 
In-st -mentioned  province  lasting  but  a  short  time. 
It  met  with  opposition  at  the  Universt^  of  Paris; 
while  in  Spate  h  wia  wncelf  attached  Ej '  " 
Cano. 

(2)  Jaynet  Lamet  (q.  v.),  2  July,  Jaw; 
1666.  laines  served  two  yean  ai    '  . 
and  was  dioeen  geneni  hi  the  int  geaenyi '    ^  _ 

tion,  retarded  tifl  1558  (19  Juno-10  Sept.),  owing  to 
the  unfortunate  war  between  Paul  IV  and  Phihp  II, 
Paul  IV  gave  orders  that  the  Divine  Office  should  bo 
recited  in  choir,  and  also  that  the  generalate  bhould 
only  last  for  three  years.  The  j)ope  died  on  18  Au- 
gust, 1550,  and  his  orders  were  not  renewed  by  his  sue- 
ceesor^  Pius  IV ;  indeed  he  refused  Father  Laines  leave 
to  resign  when  his  first  triennium  closed.  Through 
Fius's  nephew,  St.  Charies  Borromeo,  the  Society 
now  received  manv  priviU-ges  and  openings,  and  j)rog- 
ress  was  rapid.  Vat  her  Lainez  him.self  was  si  iit  to 
the  "Colloquy  of  rois--y  *,  and  to  the  Coi:iicil  of 
Trent  (156^-4),  Saint  Francis  Iktrgia  Ix-ing  left  in 
Rome  as  his  vicar-general.  At  the  death  «  Jsiinn 
the  Society  niimberad  8600  memboa  in  18  prariBOM 
and  180  hoosse. 

(8)  St.  Francit  Bnrgin  (^.  v.),  2  July,  15C5-1  Octo- 
ber, 1672.  One  of  (tie  most  delicule  !:i.sk8  of  hie 
guvi  riiini  iit  \va.s  to  ii'-goiiale  with  Tcji'  •■^t.  Pius  V, 
who  desired  to  reitilriKluce  tiie  .-iiiginK  of  Office. 
This  was  in  fact  begun  in  May,  1509,  but  only  in 
professed  housss,  and  it  waa  not  to  interfere  with 
other  work.  Ptus  also  ordained  (Christmas,  1666) 
that  no  candidate  of  any  religious  order  for  the  prieat- 
hood  should  be  onlained  until  after  his  profession; 
and  thi.^  iu'liii  i-t  ly  cniisfHl  much  truiiMc  to  the  Society, 
with  its  distinct  grades  of  profetiscd  and  uon-pro- 
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Itofd  pri«wt*.  All  Imd  thorpfore  to  be  prof  eased  of 
three  vows,  until  (ingurv  XIII  (December,  1572) 
allowed  the  orif^inal  practiro  to  bo  rrstored.  Under 
liis  administration  the  foreign  missionan,'  work  of  the 
Onkr  gFMltly  increased  and  prcxipereil.  New  mis- 
I  «en  opened  by  theSoeiety  in  FJoiida,  Meiioo, 


(4)  Berrard  MfrcMnon,  Belgian.  2^?  Ajiril,  1. 573-1 
August,  1580.  Fr.  Mercurian  wasrxini  in  lal }  in  the 
villa^  of  Marcour  (Luxfiiiburg),  whcnoe  liis  nsinif, 
whi^  be  signed  Everard  de  Marmur.  Ho  becaoic 
the  fint  Don-Spaniflb  gBoenl  of  the  Soeiety.  Fope 
Qamy  XIII,  witbout  commanding,  bad  cxprcawd 
Ui  «Wfa  for  this  durnie.  This,  however,  eanaed 
peatdiiiatii»f:i'"ti"n  anil  ()p]io8itif)n  .inmnd  a  number 
of  Sipanid)  and  I'urtugiiesc  nicnibern,  which  came  to 
a  crL*^Ls  during  the  generalate  of  Father  Mcrcurian'e 
succesaor,  Father  Claudius  Acauaviva.  Father  Tolet 
waa  entrmted  with  the  task  of  obtaining  the  submis- 
Mo  of  Michael  Baiue  to  the  deoinoa  of  tbe  Holy  See; 
he  wcceeded,  but  hb  eoeeeas  eerrad  later  to  draw  on 
theSorif  ty  thr  hain  d  of  the  Jansenifite.  F.ithrr  Mor- 
curian,  when  gcncnil,  brought  the  Rules  to  llu  ir  tinul 
form,  eonipiliiig  tin-  "Summary  of  thf>  ConstitutionH" 
from  the  manu«Tipt«  of  8t .  LniatiuB,  and  dramng[  up 
the  "Coatmon  RuleH"  of  the  Sseiety,  and  the  particu- 


lar rules  for  eadi  offioe.  He  waa  ■mitly  interarted  in 
the  foreign  miariona  and  estdbUriiM  the  Maronite  and 

English  millions,  and  .«rnt  to  tlir  latter  Bleeaed  Ed- 
mund Campion  and  Fatlicr  Hubert  Persons.  Father 
Everard  Mereurian  pas.'-'d  iliirt\-two  veurH  in  the 
Society,  and  died  at  the  age  of  sixtv-eix.  At  that 
linieaiB  Soeieliy  numbefed  8000  membenineii^teqiani^ 
provinoea. 

(5)  ClaudiuB  Aemiot-iva,  or  Aquaviva  (q.  v. 
Neapohtan.  19  Februanr',  15S1-31  January,  16 
(for  the  disputations  on  grace,  see  CoNfiREOA 
DB  Ai:xiui8).  After  Innatius,  Acquaviva  was  poi- 
htps  the  ableflt  ruler  of  the  Society.  As  a  legi.slator 
be  reduced  to  its  present  form  the  final  parts  of  ihr 
laatitute,  and  the  Ratio  Studionun  (q.  v.).  He  bad 
aho  to  contend  with  extraordinary  obetaeha  both 
from  without  and  within.  The  Society  waa  banished" 
from  France  and  from  \'enicej  there  were  grave  difTer- 
eocee  with  the  King  uf  Spam,  with  Sixtus  V,  with 
the  Dominican  tboologiaiisj  and  within  the  Society 
the  rivalry  between  Spaniard  and  Italian  led  to 
lUNMBal  complications  and  to  the  calling  of  two 
extraordinary  general  congregations  (fifth  and  sixth). 
Tho  oriRin  of  these  trouoles  is  perhaps  eventually 
to  b«'  nought  in  tho  long  wars  of  rehgion,  which  grad- 
ually dn-*!  down  after  the  canonical  al>8olution  of 
Hetuy  IV,  1595  (in  which  Fathers  GeorgesLToledo, 
vinus  played  important  parte).  The  fifth 
eonppTgation  in  1.593  supported  Acquaviva  steadily 
Against  the  opjxKsing  parties,  and  the  sixth,  in  1608, 
complettti  th<-  union  of  opinionn.  Paul  V  had  in  1G06 
r»w^nfirme<l  the  Institute,  wliich  from  now  onwards 
may  l)e  considered  to  have  won  a  stable  position  in 
tbe'Qiurrh  at  large,  until  the  (>})och  of  the  Suppres- 
~'"  and  the  Revolution.    Missions  were  established 


in  Canada,  Chile,  Paraguay,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
China.  At  Father  Acquaviva'fl  death  the  Society  num- 
berfd  13,112  members  in  32  jirovincc^s  and  5.'j9  hou.K's. 

(6)  Mutius  ViielUschi  (q.  v.),  Roman,  1.')  Novem- 
ber, 1615-9  February,  lt545.  His  generalate  was 
one  of  the  most  pacific  and  jpfogreeBive,  especially 
in  France  and  ^pain;  but  the  Thurtjr  Years'  War 
worked  havoc  in  Germany.  The  canonization  of  Ste. 
Ifnatiufl  and  Francis  Xavier  (1622)  and  the  first 
centenary-  of  the  Society  (1G40)  were  celebrated  with 
great  reioicings-  The  great  mission  of  Paraguay 
oegan,  that  of  Japan  waa  stam7M>d  out  in  blood. 
™^fM  waa  nieea  in  1610  to  the  rank  of  a  province 
of  ihe  order,  hnving  been  a  miaaion  until  then.  Mis- 
(dorft  wrn-  f^tnblished  in  Tibet  (16M),  Tooldo  (1687), 
and  the  Maranhao  (1640). 


(7)  Virumt  Cnrnfa  (q.  v.),  Neapolitan,  7  January, 
1G4G  S  June,  lt>4'J.  A  few  days  bi'fore  Father  Ca- 
rafTa's  election  a.s  Roneral,  Poi)e  Innocent  X  published 
a  brief  "Prospero  felicique  statui",  in  which  he 
ordered  a  gBoml  oongKgation  of  the  Society  to  be 
held  eveiT  nine  yeais;  it  was  ordained  alao  that  an 
office  in  the  Society  except  the  positran  of  maater  dt 
novices  should  be  held  for  more  than  thne  years. 
Tlie  latter  regulation  was  revoke<l  by  IniKH  rn)  suc- 
cesf^or,  Alexander  VII,  on  1  .I;itiii;iry,  Ki.'iS;  aiid  the 
former  by  Benedict  XIV  in  1746  by  tlie  Bull  "Devo- 
tam",  many  diapenaatiaoa  lundag  been  granted  in 
the  meiintiiiiWi 

(8)  Franeia  Pftxobmfnf,  dt  fifona,  21  December, 
10-19-17  June,  Ki.'l ;  before  his  election  as  general  he 
had  been  iirofcssor  of  philosophy  at  the  Roman 
College;  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nin^  haying 
piuwd  fifty-three  years  in  the  Society. 

(9)  AloysiuK  (loltijredi,  Roman,  21  Januaiy,  1608- 
12  March,  1662;  Father  Gottifredi  died  at  the  house 
of  the  profesMd  Fathers,  Rome,  within  two  months 
after  his  election,  and  before  the  Fathers  assembled 
for  the  election  and  corigregiition  had  concluded  their 
labour.  lie  had  been  a  j)rofessor  of  theology  and 
rector  of  the  Roman  Collcigp,  and  later  secretary  of 
the  Society  under  Father  Sflltius  Vitelleschi. 

(10)  Goawin  Nickel,  German,  b.  at  Jidich  in  15S2; 
17  March,  1652-31  July,  1664.  During  these  years 
the  .'■tniUKle  with  Jansenism  was  growing  more  and 
more  heat(><l.  The  great  controversy  on  the  Chinese 
Rites  (li>4."))  was  coiitinutHi  (s<«e  Ricci,  M.^tpko). 
Owing  to  huajQ-pftLiige  Father  Nickel  obtained  from 
tne  clevQnUK congregation  the  appointment  of  Father 
MhH  VHtitOlMk  as  vicar^neral  (on  7  June,  1661), 
with4lie'  M)m>vfl)  pf  Afexander  VII. 
'  (it)  Jmn  Paul  Oliva,  Cenoeso  (elected  vicar  cum 
jure  snccetitinni.s  on  7  June,  l(3<il),  31  July,  lG(Vl-26 
November,  ItWl.  Durjiiji  his  genenUate  the  Sijciety 
efltablisliM  imi^iuh  iuiPersia,  which  at  first  met  witn 
gr^at  euoocta,  liout  fa'tin|lrFd  thousiind  converts  being 
made  within  twentj'-fi\T  years;  in  1736,  however,  the 
i|ii,«ai.gn  .^m  .disiixuAW  by  violent  persecution. 
Father  Oliva's  neneralate  nccurrod  duriiip  one  of  the 
most  difTicuIt  ])eriods  in  the  history  of  the  Society, 
as  the  controversi<>s  on  Jan.>«rnism,  the  droit  de  regale, 
and  moral  theology  were  Ix'ing  carrieil  on  by  the 
o])ponents  of  the  .Society  with  the  greatest  acrimony 
and  violence.  Father  John  Paul  Oliva  laboured 
earnestly  to  ke<T>  up  the  Society's  high  reputation  for 
learning,  and  in  a  circular  letter  s<'nt  to  all  the  houses 
of  study'  urge<l  the  cultivation  of  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. 

(12)  CharUg  de  NoyeUe,  Belgian,  6  July,  1682-12 
December,  1(>86.  Father  de  N<qrelle  waa  born  at 
Bruflsels  on  28  July,  1615;  so  great  was  his  reputation 
for  virtue  and  prudence  that  at  his  elect  ion  he  received 
unanimous  vote  of  the  congregation.  He  had  been 
assistant  for  the  Ciermanic  provinces  during  more 
than  twenty  years;  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after 
fifty  years  spent  in  the  Society.  Just  about  the  time 
of  nia  election,  the  dispute  tK-fween  Louis  XIV  of 
F^tmce  and  Pope  Innocent  XI  had  culminated  in  the 
publication  of  the  "D<?c!aration  du  elergf  do  France" 
(19  March,  ltVS'2).  This  pluctnl  the  S.K  !.  ty  in  a  dilli- 
cult  iK)sition  in  France,  as  it.s  hpint  of  devotion  to  the 
papacy  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
''D^kration".  It  ret^uircd  all  the  ingenuity  and 
ability  of  P^re  La  Chaise  and  Father  de  NoyeUe  to 
avert  a  disaster.  Innocent  XI  was  diasatisfied  with 
the  position  the  Society  adopted,  and  threatened  to 
suppress  the  order,  proceeding  even  ao  far  aa  to  far- 
bid  the  recei)tion  «)f  novices. 

(13)  Thyrsus  Gonzdlez  (q.  v.),  Spanianl,  6  July, 
1687-27  Oct.,  1705.  He  interfered  in  the  oontro- 
versy  lM>twcen  Probabilism  (q.  v.)  and  ProbaMHor* 
ism,  attacking  the  former  doctrine  with  energy  in  a 
book  publishM  at  Dillingen  in  1691.   Aa  ProbaoUitan 
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<m  the  wbole  in  lavour  m  the  Sodeiy,  this 
*  B,  which  were  not  quieted  until  the 
fourteenth  eongregaUon,  1696,  when,  with  the  pope's 
ap))rovd,  liberty  was  left  to  both  Ridr«.  Father 
(lOiiJi.'llcz  in  his  earlier  s  ]ia<i  l.ihoured  witli  jtreat, 
fniit  iLs  ii  ini.ssionarv,  and  afl<T  his  election  as  Koneral 
encouraged  the  woriv  (»f  popular  home  niissions.  His 
treatise  "Do  infallibilitatc  Romani  pontilicis  in  defi- 
nieiidiB  fidei  et  moitim  oontrovensiis".  which  was  a 
vumrauB  tMmk  on  the  doctmiea  laid  down  in  th» 
"IMelaratioo  do  clersd  de  FVuee",  was  publMied  ttt 
Rome  in  1689  by  order  of  Pope  Innor  <  i>i  XI;  how- 
ever, Iitnorcnt's  siireesisor,  AU'xander  \  II,  raus<-d  the 
\v<irk  tij  be  witlidrawn,  a.s  it<  i  lTci  t  lia'i  lieen  to  ren- 
der the  relations  Iwlween  l-'rance  and  the  Holy  See 
more  difficult.  Fatlier  Gonsdies  laboured  earnestly 
to  nread  devotion  to  the  saints  of  the  Societjr;  hie 
died  at  the  age  of  euhty-four,  having  pm—ed  sixty- 
three  years  in  the  ordier,  during  nineleea  at  irhioli  ne 
was  general. 

(14)  M ichflangclo  Tamburini,  of  Modena,  31  Jan- 
uary, 170<>-2H  Februjiry,  17;jO.  The  long  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  so  favourable  to  the  Je.suit.s  in  many  re- 
qjects,  saw  the  beKinuing  of  those  hostile  movements 
mddi  wen  to  lead  to  the  Supprc^on.  The  Idngfs 
•ntoentia  noiran,  Jiis  QaUioMUsm,  his  insistence  on 
the  represnon  of  uie  Jansennts  by  force,  the  way  he 
compelled  t!.e  Society  to  take  his  part  in  the  quarrel 
with  Koiin'  ulxMit  the  riguh  (1G84-8),  led  to  a  fuls*- 
situation  in  which  the  parts  might  be  reversetl,  when 
the  all-powerful  sovereign  might  turn  against  them, 
or  by  standing  neutral  leave  them  the  prey  cf  others. 
This  was  seen  at  his  death,  1715,  when  tbe  niBcnt 
bariiriied  the  onoe  influential  father  oonfeesor  Le 
Tollier,  while' the  gallicanizing  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Cardinal  de  Noailtes,  laid  them  under  an  intenlirt 
(171t>-2^}).  Father  Tamburini  befon'  liis  clrcfion 
as  general  had  taught  philosophy  luui  tiieolf)gj'  for 
twdve  years  and  had  been  chosen  by  CartUnal 
Renaud  d'Estc  as  his  theologian;  he  had  also  been 
provincial  of  Venice,  secretary-general  of  the  Society, 
and  Vicar-general.  Durina  the  disputes  oonoeming 
the  Chinese  Rites  (q.  v.),  the  Society  was  accused  oi 
resisting  the  orders  of  the  Holy  Sec.  Fulhrr  Tam- 
burini protested  energetically  anainst  this  cahimny, 
and  wlir  n  in  171 1  the  proctiratorH  of  all  the  provinces 
of  the  Society  were  a.s.seniljle<l  at  Rome,  he  had  them 
sim  a  protest  which  he  dedicated  to  Popx!  Clement 
XL  lae  dflfltniotion  of  Poct-Boyal  and  the  oon- 
donnetkMi  of  the  emws  of  Queinel  by  the  Bull 
"Unigenitus"  (1711)  testified  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  opinion.s  adopted  by  the  Society  in  these  disputes. 
Father  Tamhwrini  prociire<l  the  canonization  of 
Saints  Aloysius  Gonzaga  and  Stanislaus  Kustka, 
and  the  beatification  of  St.  John  Francis  R^gis. 
Dunns  hie  nneralate  the  mismw  of  Paraguay 
lendiM  its  lu^Mft  dograe  of  nieoeiB;  in  one  year  no 
fewer  Jli^iBventijrwven  mismnaries  left  for  it; 
the  nuBonry  labours  of  St.  IVands  de  Geronimo 
and  Blessed  Anthony  Baldinucci  in  Italy,  and  Vener- 
able Manuel  I'adial  m  .^pain,  enhanced  the  reputation 
of  the  .'Society.  Father  Tamburini  ilied  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  having  spent  sixty-five  years  in  religion. 
At  we  time  of  his  death  the  Society  contaimxl  37 
urovinoes,  24  housea  of  professed  FathoSf  612  ooUegesy 
69  novitiates,  340  residenoM,  200  mission  •tatiooa; 
in  addition  one  hundrc  d  ana  Sltf^-Uimi  — «<ti^»if 
were  directed  by  the  .Jesuits. 

(l.'j)  Francis  Ril^.  Austrian  ilwrn  at  Prague,  in 
1673),  7  March,  UM-VJ  Nov.  rnl.er,  1750.  Father 
Rets  was  elected  general  unanimously,  his  able 
administtation  contributed  much  to  the  welfare  of 
tiie  Sodety;  he  obtained  the  canonlsatron  of  St. 
John  Francis  R^gis.    Father  Retr's  generalate  """" 


61  novitiateB,  335  Rndeoees,  373  mimon  atatioa^ 
176  aeminarieib  ud  23,580  UMnfaen^  of  whom  ll^ 
mre  nriests. 


perhaps  the  quietest  in  the  history  of  the  order.  At 
the  time  of  hi.s  <!<  atli  the  Society  contained  39  prov- 
inces, 24  houses  of  professed  Fathers,  669  collies, 


fl6)  JgnnHru  Vinconti,  Milane.-v,  4  July.  1751- 
•1  May,  17.".'.  It  was  iIuriiiK  this  ^;iTieraIal<'  that  the 
accusatir>n.s  of  tniding  were  tinsi  niiwle  against  Father 
Antoine  de  La  Valet  te,  who  wjis  recalled  from  Mar- 
tinique in  17.%:  to  justify  his  conduct.  Shortly  before 
d^inp,  Father  \'isconti  allowed  him  to  letom  to  Ua 
miwBwn,  where  the  failure  of  his  commercial  open^ 
tioos,  somewhat  later,  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Society  in  France  to  begin  a  warfare 
that  ended  only  vvith  the  Sui»pre.s."sion  (sec  below). 
Trouble  wit  h  Pombal  also  began  at  this  time,  Aithflr 
Visconti  died  at  the  age  of  8<'venty-three. 

(17)  Aloyitius  Cfuturuuii,  Genoese,  30  November, 
1755—2  October,  1757.  During  his  brief  gwnwnkte 
the  most  noteworthy  facts  were  the  persecution  by 
Pombal  of  the  PortiiKiiew  Jesuits  an<l  the  troubles 
caused  by  Fat  Ik  r  de  La  Valet  te's  (*omniercial  activities 
aiul  <i;-aster<.  I''al!:er  C'enturioni  died  ai  OmAoI 
Gandolfo,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

(IS)  Utrmm  Rioci  (q.  v.),  Florentine,  21  May, 
1758,  till  the  Suppression  in  1773.  In  1759  the  Soci- 
ety contained  41  provinces,  270  mi^on  posts,  and 
1/1  seminaries.  Father  Ricci  founded  the  Bavarian 
province  of  the  order  in  1770.  His  generalate  saw 
the  slow  death  agony  of  the  Society;  within  two  years 
the  Portuguese,  Brazilian,  and  Fast  Indian  provmcee 
and  missions  were  (h*stroyed  by  Pombal;  close  to  two 
thousand  members  of  the  Society  were  cast  destitute 
OB  ^be  shores  of  Italy  and  imprisoned  in  fetid  dun- 
geons  in  Fortogal.  France,  qiain.  and  the  Two 
Sicilies  followed  in  the  footstepe  oi  Pombal.  The 
Bull  "Apostolicum"  of  Clement  XIII  in  favour  of 
the  Society  i)ro<hiced  nu  fruit,  ('lenient  XIV  at 
last  yielded  to  the  demand  for  the  <  xiinrtnin  nf  the 
Society.  Father  liicci  was  8eiz«tl,  and  ciuil  a  prisoner 
into  the  Cast  el  San  Angelo,  where  he  was  treated  W 
a  criminal  till  death  ended  his  sufferings  on  24  Novem- 
ber, 1775.  In  1770  the  Society  contabed  42  pnyv- 
inces,  24  houses  of  professed  Fathers,  669  colleges, 
61  novitiates,  335  residences,  273  mission  stations, 
and  about  23,000  members. 

History.  Italy. — The  history  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Italy  was  in  general  very  peaceful.  The  only  serious 
disturbances  were  those  ari.sing  from  the  occasional 
({oarreis  of  the  civil  ^vcmmcnts  wMi  the  tnrrlwiaf- 
taoal  poirsn.  IgnaUus'a  finfc  foUowecs  were  immi^ 
diatefy  in  great  request  to  fastract  the  faithful,  and 

to  reform  tlie  (Icr^r^',  Tnnn.isteries,  and  cunvents. 
'i  liough  there  wa.^  Httle  orKanized  or  dirp-.-^-atid  mis- 
chief,  the  amount  of  les.-^er  evils  wji.s  imnien.'K';  the 
po•v'^ihility  here  and  there  of  a  catastrophe  was  evi 
dent  \\  liiie  tlie  ])re:u:hfliaand  missionaries  evani_ 
Used  the  country,  colleges  were  established  at  Fading 
Venice,  Naples,  Bologna,  Florence,  Parma,  and  other 
cities.  On  20  April,  1555,  the  University  of  Ferrara 
addre&setl  to  the  Sorl>onne  a  most  remarkable  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  order.  Si.  (1  aiie.s  Horroni(x> 
wsis,  after  the  popes,  ix  rhaji.s  the  most  generous  of 
all  t  heir  patrons,  and  they  freidy  put  their  best  talents 
at  his  dis)K)sal.  (For  the  dithculties  about  his  semi- 
nary and  with  Fr.  GuiUo  Mazarino,  seeSylvain,  "  Hist, 
de  S.  Charles",  iii,  53.)  Juan  de  Vega,  ambassador  of 
Chsrtes  V  at  Rome,  had  learnt  to  know  and  esteem 
I^iatius  there,  .ind  when  he  was  appointc-d  >  roy  of 
Sicily  he  bmuK'ht  JcNiiits  with  hmi.  A  coU.ge  was 
oiK'nwl  at  Ml  -ma  -ueces.'S  was  marked,  and  its  rules 
and  metiiods  vscre  afterwards  copied  in  other  colleges. 
After  fifty  yvurs  the  Society  counted  in  Italy  86 
houses  and  2550  memben.  The  chief  trouble  in 
Italy  oeetirred  at  Venice  m  1606,  when  Paul  V  Udd 
the  «ty  under  interdict  for  serious  breache.s  of  eccle- 
siastical inmiunil ((-s.  The  Jesuits  ami  hoine  other 
religious  retin  d  fr.jni  the  i  and  tiic  .'^i  nato,  in- 
spired by  Paolo  iSacpi,  the  disaffected  friar,  psssed 
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a  decKe  of  perpetual  banisluncnt  against  them.  In 
effect,  though  peace  waa  made  ere  long  with  the  pope, 
it  was  fifty  years  before  the  Society  could  return. 
Italy  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  the  Society 
was  still  the  most  culture*!  countr>'  of  Eurojx?,  and  the 
Italian  Jesuits  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  learn- 
ing and  letters.  The  elder  Segneri  is  considered  the 
fii>l  of  Italian  preachers,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
others  of  the  first  class.  Maffei,  Torsellino,  Strada, 
PuUavicino,  and  Bartoli  (q .  v . )  have  left  historical  works 
which  are  still  highly  prijtcd.  Between  Bellaraiino 
(d.  1621)  and  Zacrharia  (d.  1795)  Italian  Jesuits  of 
note  in  theologj',  ctmtroversy,  and  suhsidinry  sciences 
are  reckone<l  by  the  .score.  They  also  claim  a  large 
proportion  of  (he  xaints,  martyrs,  genemis,  and  mi.^ 
sionaries.  S*^;  also  Bellecics;  Boujeni;  Borco- 
vich;  Possevinus;  Scaramelli;  Viva.)  Italy  was 
divided  into  five  provinces,  with  the  following  figures 
for  the  year  1749  (^hor1^y  before  the  beginning  of  the 
movement  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Society):  Rome, 
848;  Nupl<«8,  667;  Sicily,  775;  Venire.  707;  Milan, 
625;  total,  3622  members,  about  oiie-hulf  of  whom 
were  priests,  with  178  hou-'-es. 

Spain. — Though  the  majority  of  Ignatius's  com- 
panions were  Span- 
iards, he  did  not 
gather  them  together 
•  in  Spain,  un«  1 1  he  first 
Jesuits    paid  only 

f alsing  vif  it.s  there, 
n  1544,  however, 
^  Father Araoz,  cousin 
of  St.  Ignatius  and 
a  very  eloquent 
preacher,  came  wii  h 
fix  companions,  an(i 
then  their  success 
was  rapid.  On  1 
September,  1547,  Ig- 
natius establisheil 
the  province  of  Spain 
with  seven  houses 
and  about  forty  re- 
liginu-s;  St.  Francis 
Borgia  joine<l  in 
1548;  in  1550  Lainez 
accompanied  the 
Spanish  troops  in 
their  African  cani- 
paign.  With  rapid 
success  came  unexpected  opposition.  Melchoir  Cano, 
O.P.,  a  theologian  of  European  reputation,  attacked 
the  yotmg  order,  which  could  make  no  efT«'ctive  reply, 
nor  could  anyone  get  the  professor  to  keep  the  peace. 
But,  vcr>'  unpleat^ant  as  the  trial  was,  it  eventually 
brought  advantage  to  the  order,  as  it  advertized  it 
well  m  university  circles,  and  moreover  drew  out  de- 
fenders of  unexpected  efficiency,  as  Juan  de  la  Pefla  of 
the  Dominicans,  and  even  their  general,  Fra  Fran- 
cisco Romeo.  The  Jesuits  continuetl  to  prosper, 
and  Ignatius  sulxlivided  (29  September,  1554)  the 
existing  province  into  three,  containing  twelve  hou-ses 
and  139  religious.  Yet  there  were  internal  troubles 
both  here  and  in  Portugal  under  Simon  Rodriguez, 
which  gave  the  founder  anxieties.  In  both  countries 
the  first  hou.«e8  ha<l  been  e»<tablishcd  before  tho  Con- 
stitutions and  rules  were  committed  to  writing.  It 
was  inevitable  therefore  that  the  discipline  intro- 
duced by  .\raoz  and  Rixlriguez  should  have  differed 
somewhat  from  that  whi<  h  w:w  being  intrrnlucwl  by 
Ignatiii.-*  at  Rome.  In  Spain,  the  go«Ml  ofliccs  of 
Borgia  and  the  visits  of  Father  Nailal  «lid  much  to 
effect  a  gnidual  unification  of  sj'Htem,  though  not 
without  diffirully.  These  troubles,  however,  affectcHl 
the  higher  officials  of  the  order  rather  than  the  rank 
and  file,  who  were  animated  by  the  highest  motives. 
The  great  preacher  Ramirez  Is  raid  to  u»ve  i^lw<^^ 


500  vocations  to  religious  orders  :^t  Salamanca  ia 
the  year  1564,  about  fifty  of  them  to  the  Society. 
There  were  300  Spanihh  Jesuits  at  the  death  of  Igna- 
tius in  1556;  and  1200  at  the  close  of  Borgia's  gener- 
alat«  in  1572.  Under  the  non-iSpanish  generals  who 
followed  there  was  an  unplciisant  recrudescence  of 
the  nationidi.stic  spirit.  Considering  the  quarrels 
which  daily  arose  between  Spain  and  other  nations, 
there  can  be  no  wonder  at  such  ebullitions.  As  has 
been  explained  under  AcguAViVA,  Philip  of  Spain  lent 
his  aid  to  the  discontented  partitas,  of  whom  the  vir- 
tuous Jos^  dc  Acosta  was  the  six)k('snian.  Fathers 
Ilemilndez,  Dionysius  Vdsquez,  Henriquez,  and  Mari- 
ana the  real  leaders.  Their  ulterior  object  was  to 
procure  a  separate  commis-sarv-general  for  Spain. 
ThLs  trouble  was  not  quieted  till  the  fifth  congrega- 
tion, 1593,  after  which  ensued  the  great  debates  de 
auxiliis  with  the  Dominicans,  the  protagonists  on 
both  sides  being  Spaniards.  (See  Co.ngreqatio  db 
Ai^xiLiis;  Grace,  Controversies  on.) 

Serious  a-H  these  trouble*  were  in  their  own  sphere, 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  fact  that  in 
the  Society,  as  in  all  Catholic  organizations  of  that 
day,  Spaniards  played  the  greatest  r6les.    When  we 

enumerate  their 
great  men  and  their 
great  works,  they 
tlefy  all  comparison. 
This  consiuerai  ion 
gains  further  force 
when  we  remember 
that  I  he  success  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Flan- 
ders and  in  the  parts 
of  Italy  then  utiite<l 
with  the  Spanish 
crown  was  largely 
due  to  Spani.Hh  Jes- 
uits; an<l  the  same 
is  true  of  the  Jesuits 
in  Portugal,  which 
country  with  its  far- 
stretching  colonies 
was  also  under  the 
Spanish  Crown  frt)m 
1581  to  1640,  though 
neither  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Portu- 
guese Jesuits  nor  the 
civil  government  of 
the  country  it.sclf  waaamalgamatedwiththosef>f  Spain. 
But  it  was  in  the  more  abstract  sciences  that  the 
Spanish  genius  shone  with  its  greatest  lustre;  Toledo 
(d.  1596),  Molina  (IWK)),  de  Valentia  (16a{),  Vdsquez 
(1604).  SuArez  (1617),Ripalda  (1648),  de  Lugo  (1660) 
(qa.  V.) — these  form  a  gn)Up  of  unsurpassed  brilliance, 
ana  there  are  quite  a  number  of  others  almost  etpially 
remarkable.  In  moral  t heology,  Sdnchez  (1610),  Azor 
(1603),  Salas  (1612),  Castro  Palao  (1633),  Torres 
(Tumanus,  1635),  Escobar  y  Mendoza  (UV69).  In 
Scripture,  NIaldonado  (1583),  SalmertSn  (1585),  Fran- 
cis«:o  Ribcra  (1591),  Prado  (1595),  Pereira  (1610), 
Sancio  (1628),  Pineda  (1637).  I  a  secular  literature 
mention  may  be  made  especially  of  dc  Isla  (q.  v.), 
and  Baltasar  Graciiln  (1584-1658),  author  of  the 
"Art  of  Worldly  Wisdom"  (F:1  ordculo)  and  "El 
criticon",  which  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea 
of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  to  Defoe.  ^ 

Following  the  almost  universal  custom  of  the  later 
aevi'ntiH'uth  century,  the  kings  of  Spain  generally 
had  Jesuit  confes.sors;  but  their  attempts  at  reform 
were  too  often  renden-d  ineffective  by  court  in- 
trigues. This  was  esjiccially  the  case  with  the 
Austrian,  Father,  hiter  Cardinal,  Everard  Nidhard 
(confessor  of  Maria  Anna  of  Austria),  ami  Vire 
I)aubenton,  confessor  of  Philij)  V.  After  the  era  of 
the  great  writers,  the  chief  glory  of  the  Spani»b 
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JcsuitH  is  to  be  found  in  their  larRe  and  flouriBhing 
forfign  missions  in  Peru,  Chile,  New  Granada,  the 
Philippines.  ParaRuav,  Quito,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  "Missions  ,  below.  They  were  served  by 
2171  Jesuits  at  the  time  of  the  Suppression.  Spain 
itself  in  1719  was  divided  into  five  provinceH:  Toledo 
with  Ool)  members,  Castile,  71H;  Aragon,  tKM;  Seville, 
6t')2:  Sardinia,  3U0;  total,  2943  members  (1342  prieste) 
in  158  houses. 

Portugal. — At  the  time  when  Ignatius  founded  his 
order  Portugal  was  in  her  heroic  ai^e.  Her  mien 
were  men  oi  enterprise,  her  universities  were  full  of 
l!fe,  her  tnide  routra  extended  over  the  then  known 
world.  The  Jesuits  were  welcomed  with  enthu.Hi- 
:usm  and  made  good  use  of  their  op(>ort unities. 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  traversing  Portuguese  colonies 
and  settlements,  pn>cee<led  to  make  his  splendid 
niinsionary  conquests.  These  were  continue<i  by  his 
f  nnfr'res  m  such  distant  lands  as  Abyssinia,  I  he  Congo, 
S<juth  Africa,  China,  and  Japan,  by  Fathers  Nunlies, 
Silvoira,  Aecmta,  Pernandes,  and  others.  At  Coim- 
bra.  and  afterwunls  at  Kvora,  the  Society  made  the 
nio«t  surpri.><ing  progre.«s  un<ier  such  profejworw  as 
Pe<lro  de  Fon-seca  (d.  1599),  Luis  Molina  (d.  1600), 
Christovao  Gil,  Se- 
basti&o  de  Abreu, 
etc.,  and  from  here 
also  comes  the  first 
comnrehensiveserics 
of  pnilosniihical  and 
theological  text- 
books for  students 
(see  CoNiMBRi- 
CENBEs).  With  the 
advent  of  Spanish 
monarchy,  15H1,  the 
Portuguese  Jemiits 
.suffered  no  less  than 
the  rest  of  thtir 
country.  Luis  Car- 
valho  joined  the 
Spanish  opponents 
of  Father  Acqua- 
viva,  and  when  the 
A|)08lolic  eolU'ctor, 
Ottavio  Accoram- 
boni,  launched  an  in- 
terdict against  the 
Government  of  Lis- 
bon, the  Jesuits,  es- 


pecially Diego  de  Areda,  became  involved  in  the 
I  ndignified  strife.  On  the  other  hand  they  played 
;iti  honourable  part  in  the  re.storation  of  Portugal's 
liberty  in  1640;  and  on  its  success  the  diffirully 
was  to  restrain  King  Jofto  IV  from  giving  Father 
.Manuel  Fernandes  a  seat  in  the  Cortes,  and  employ- 
ng  others  in  diplomatic  missions.  Amongst  these 
Fathers  was  Antonio  Vieira,  one  of  Portugal's  most 
I'loquent  orators.  Up  to  the  Suppression  I'ortugal 
and  her  eoUmists  stiiijwrted  the  following  missions,  of 
which  further  notices  will  be  found  clnewhere,  Goa 
(originally  India),  Malabar,  Japan,  China,  Brazil, 
Klaranh&o.  The  .Portuguej*e  province  in  1749  num- 
bered 861  memlxTs  (3.S4  priests)  in  49  houses. 
(See   also   Vieiha.   Antonio;    Malaqrioa,  Ga- 

BKIKI..) 

France. — The  first  Jesuits,  though  almost  all  Span- 
iards, were  trainc<l  and  made  their  first  vows  in 
France,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  Society  in  France 
have  alway.s  been  of  exceptional  importance  for  the 
body  at  larpe.  In  early  years  its  young  men  were 
sent  to  Pans  to  be  educated  there  as  Ignatius  had 
been.  They  were  hospitably  received  by  (iuillaimie 
du  Prat,  Bishop  of  Clennonf,  whos*^  hdlel  grew  into 

ythe  Coll/^ge  de  Clermont  (lo.'iO),  afterwards  Known  as 
L«iuis-le-Graii(i.  Padre  Viola  was  the  first  re<'tor, 
but  the  public  claattes  did  not  begin  till  1504.  The 


Parlemeni  of  Paris  and  the  Sorbf>nne  resisted  vehe- 
mently the  letters  patent,  which  Henrj'  II  and,  after 
him,  Francis  II  and  Charles  IX,  had  granted  with 
Uttle  difficulty.  Meantime  the  same  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont  had  founded  a  second  college  at  Billom  in  his 
own  diocese,  which  was  oi)ened  on  26  July,  1556,  be- 
fore the  first  general  congregation.  Colleges  at  Mau-  ^ 
riac  and  Pamiera  soon  «oIlowe<l.  and  between  1565 
and  1575  others  at  Avignon.  Cnamb<*ry,  Toulouse,  j 
Rode*,  Verdun,  Nevers,  Ikiraeaux,  Pont-k-MousBon;  | 
while  Fathers  Coudrel,  Auger,  Roger,  and  Pellet ier 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  apostolic  labours. 
The  utiUty  of  the  order  was  also  shown  in  the  Collo- 
quies at  Poissy  (1561)  and  St-Gennain-en-I>aye  by 
Fathers  Lainez  and  P«>ssevinus,  and  again  by  Father 
Brouet,  who,  with  two  companions,  gave  his  fife  in  the 
Ber\'ice  of  the  plague-stricken  at  Paris  in  1562;  while 
Father  Maldonailo  lectured  with  striking  effect  l)Oth 
at  Paris  and  Bourg«'s. 

Meantime  serious  trouble  was  growing  up  with 
the  University  of  Paris  due  to  a  nimiber  of  petty 
caus<'s,  jealousy  jf  the  new  t<»achcrs,  rivalr3'  with 
Spain,  Gallican  resentment  at  the  enthusiaMtic  devo- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  to  Rome,  with  perhajw  a  spice  of 

CalvinLwi.  A  law- 
suit for  the  closing 
of  Clermont  Coll»*ge 
was  inst  it  uted  before 
the  Parlemeni,  and 
listienne  Pasquier, 
counsel  for  the  uni- 
versity, deliveretl  a 
celebrated  plaulof/rr 
against  the  Jesuits. 
The  Par  I  erne  n>t, 
though  then  favour- 
able to  the  order, 
was  anxious  not  to 
irritate  the  univer- 
sity, and  came  to  an 
indecisive  settli^ 
ment  (5  April,  1.565). 
The  Jesuits,  in  spite 
of  the  royal  license, 
were  not  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the 
imiversity,  but  the^ 
might  continue  their 
lectun*.  Unsatisfied 
with  thisj  the  uni- 
versity retaliated  by  preventing  the  Jesuit  scholars 
from  obtaining  degrees;  and  later  (l.'i73-6),  afeud  wtis 
maintained  against  Father  M.aldonado  (q.  v.),  which 
was  eventually  closed  by  the  intervention  of  Gregory 
XIII,  who  had  also  in  1572  raised  the  College  of 
Pont-4-Mou8son  to  the  dignity  of  a  university. 
But  meantime  the  more  or  leti  incessant  wars  of 
religion  were  devastating  the  land,  and  from  time  to 
time  several  Jesuits.  c»specially  Auger  and  Manare, 
were  acting  as  army  chaplains.  They  hod  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Ma.s.sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572); 
but  Maldonado  was  afterwarfls  deputed  to  receive 
Henry  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV)  into  the 
Church,  and  in  many  places  the  Fathers  were  able 
to  shelter  fugitives  in  their  houses;  and  by  remon- 
strance and  intercession  they  saved  many  lives. 

Immediately  after  his  coronation  (1.575)  Henry  III^ 
chose  Father  Auger  for  his  confessor,  and  for  exactly 
two  hundred  years  the  Jesuit  court  confessor  became 
an  institution  in  France;  and,  as  French  fashions  were 
then  influential,  every  Catholic  Court  in  time  fol-  . 
lowed  the  precedent.  Considering  the  difficulty  ofv^ 
any  sort  of^  control  over  autocratic  sovereigns,  the 
inst  it  lit  i(m  of  a  court  confessor  wjis  well  adapted  to 
the  circum.staneew.  The  occ.isional  abuses  of  the 
olTire  which  occurred  are  chiefly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  exorbitant  powers  vested  in  the  autocrat. 
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which  no  human  piidanre  could  Have  from  periods 
of  decline  and  degradation.  But  this  was  more 
dearly  seen  later  on.  A  crisia  for  French  Catholi- 
cijon  was  near  when,  after  the  death  of  Francois, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  1584,  Henri  dc  Navarre,  now  an  apos- 
tate, fltoo<i  heir  to  the  throne,  which  th»'  feeble  Henry 
111  could  not  possibly  retain  for  long.  Sides  wero 
taken  with  enthusiasm,  and  La  aainie  ligue  was  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  Church  (see  League,  The; 
Guise,  House  of;  France).  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 

pectj-il  that  the 
Jesuits  to  a  man 
should  have  rtv 
maincd  cool,  when 
the  whole  popu- 
lace was  in  a  fer- 
ment of  excite- 
ment. It  was 
morally  impos- 
sible to  keep  the 
Jesuit  friends  of 
the  exaUison  both 
sides  from  partic- 
ipating in  their 
extreniemeasures. 
Auger  and  Claude 
Matthieu  were 
respectively  in 
the  confidence  of 
the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  the 
Court  and  the 
Leagtie.  Father 
Arquaviva  suc- 
ceeded  in  with- 
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drawing  both  from  France,  though  with  gn>at  difficulty 
and  considerable  lot«  of  favour  on  either  side.  One  or 
Upo  he  could  not  control  for  some  time,  and  of  these  the 
Vniost  remarkable  was  Henri  Samerie,  wh<»  had  been 
chaplain  to  Mary  Stuart,  and  became  later  army 
chaplain  in  Flanders.  For  a  year  he  pawM^l  as  diplo- 
matic agent  from  one  prince  of  the  League  to  another, 
evading,  by  their  means  and  the  favour  of  Sixtus  V, 
all  Acquaviva's  efforts  to  get  him  back  to  regular  life. 
But  in  the  end  discipUne  prevailed;  and  Acquaviva's 
orders  to  respect  the  consciences  of  both  sides 
enabled  the  Society  to  keep  friends  with  all. 

Henr>'  IV  made  much  use  of  the  Jesuits  (especially 
Toledo,  Poflsevinus,  and  Commolel),  altiiough  they 
had  favoured  the  League,  to  obtain  canonical  absolu- 
tion and  the  conclusion  of  peace;  and  in  time  (UKM) 
took  P^re  Coton  (q.  v.)  as  his  confessor.  This, 
however,  is  an  anticipation.  After  the  attempt  on 
Henry's  life  by  Jean  Chastel  (27  December, 
the  ParUment  of  Paris  took  the  opjMirt unity  of  attack- 
ing the  Society  with  fury,  perhafis  in  order  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  that  they  had  bi-en  among  the  most 
extreme  of  the  I/caguers,  while  the  Society  was  among 
the  more  moderate.  It  was  preli-nded  that  the 
Society  was  responsible  for  Chastel's  crime,  because 
he  had  once  been  their  student:  though  in  tnuh  he 
wan  then  at  the  university.  The  librarian  of  the 
Jesuit  College,  Jean  Guignard,  was  hanged,  7  Janu- 
ary, 1595,  because  an  old  b<«)k  again.st  ihe  king  was 
found  in  a  cupboard  of  his  rf)om.  Antoinc  Arnauld, 
the  elder,  brought  into  his  plaidoyrr  before  the  ParU- 
ment every  possible  calumny  against  the  Society,  and 
the  Jesuits  were  ordered  to  leave  Paris  in  three  days 
and  France  in  a  fortnight.  The  decree  was  executed 
in  the  districts  subject  to  the  ParlemeiU  of  Paris, 
but  not  elsewhere.  The  king,  not  being  yet  canoni- 
cally  abw)lved,  did  not  then  interfere.  But  the  jwpe, 
and  many  others,  pleafled  earnestly  for  the  revocation 
of  the  decree  agaiast  the  order.  The  matter  was 
warmly  debated,  and  eventually  Henry  himself  gave 
the  permission  for  its  remlmi.ssion,  on  1  Sept.,  ltW3. 
He  now  made  great  use  of  the  Society,  founded  for  it  (he 


great  College  of  lia  Fl^che,  encouraged  its  missions 
at  home,  in  Normandy  and  Beam,  and  the  conimenre- 
ment  of  the  foreign  missions  in  Canada  and  the  Levant. 

The  Society  ininiediately  began  to  inerea.'<e  rapi<lly, 
and  counte<l  thirty-nine  colleges,  besi«les  other  houses, 
and  ll.'}5  religious  before  I  he  king  fell  under  Havail- 
lac's  dagger  (1610).  This  was  made  the  occa.sion 
for  new  assaults  by  the  Parlement,  who  availed  them- 
selves of  Mariana's  book  "De  rege"  to  attack  the 
Society  as  defenders  of  tjTannicide.  Suarez's  "I)e- 
fensio  fidei"  was  bitrnt  in  1614.  The  young  king, 
Ix)uis  XllI,  was  too  weak  to  curb  the  jxirlenien- 
taires,  but  both  he  and  the  pi-ople  of  France  favoured 
the  Society  so  effectively  that  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1643  their  numbers  had  trebled.  They  now 
had  five  provinces,  and  that  of  Paris  alone  counted 
over  13,(K)0  seholars  in  its  colleges.  The  confeasors 
during  this  reign  were  change<l  not  unfrequently  by 
the  man«ruvres  of  Hichelieu,  and  include  Peres 
Arnoux  de  W'guiron,  Suffren,  Caussin  (q.  v.),  Sirmond, 
Dinet.  Itiehelieu's  policy  of  supporting  the  Ger- 
man Prot«»stanta  against  Cathohc  Austria  (which 
Caussin  n-sisted)  proved  the  occasion  for  angry  po- 
lemics. Thv  German  Jesuit  Jacob  Keller  was  believed 
(though  proof  of  authorship  is  altugether  wanting) 
to  have  written  two  strong  pamphlets,  "Mysteria 
politica"  and  "Admonitio  ad  Ludovicum  XIU", 
against  France.  The  books  were  burned  by  the 
hangman,  as  in  1626  was  a  work  of  Father  Santarelli, 
which  touched  awkwardly  on  the  pope's  power  to 
pronounce  against  princes. 

The  politico-religious  hi.story  of  the  Society  under 
Louis  AlV^  centres  round  Jan.scnisni  (st-e  Jansenids 
AND  Jan.senism)  and  the  Uves  of  the  king's  confes-sors, 
especially  Pf^res  Annat  (1645-60).  F«  rrirr  (1660-74), 
La  Chaise  (q.  v.)  (1674-1709),  and  Michel  Ia:  Tellier, 
(q.  v.),  (1709-15). 
On  24  May.  1656, 
Blaise  Pascal  (q.  v.) 
published  the  first 
of  his  "Provin- 
ciales".  The  five 
proposit ions  of 
Janscnius  having 
been  condemned 
by  papal  author- 
ity, Pascal  could 
no  longer  defend 
them  openly,  and 
found  the  most 
effective  method  of 
retaliation  was  sat- 
ire, raillery,  and 
countercharge 
against  the  Society. 
He  conclude*!  with 
the  usual  evasion 
that  Jansenius  did 
not  write  in  the 
sense  attributed  to 
him  by  the  pope. 
The-'Provinciales" 
were  I  he  first  note- 
worthy example  in 
the  French  lan- 
guage of  satire 
written  in  studiously  polite  and  moderate  terms;  and 
their  gn»at  literary  merit  appealed  powerfully  to  the 
French  love  of  cleverness.  1  oo  light  to  be  effectively 
answeretl  by  refutation,  they  were  at  (he  same  time 
8ufli<'iently  envenomed  to  do  great  and  lasting  harm; 
although  they  have  frequently  been  proved  to  niia- 
reprcnent  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuits  by  omi.>tsions, 
alterations,  interjxilations,  and  false  contexts,  notably 
by  Dr.  Karl  WeiHs,  of  Gratz,  "P.  Antonio  de  Escobar 
y  Mendoza  als  Moraltheologe  in  Pattcals  Beleuchtung 
und  im  Lichte  der  Wahrheit". 
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Hm  of  the  Jeniito  waa  also  compromised  bv 
tlw  various  quarrds  of  Louis  XIV  with  umocent  XI, 
especially  ooDocming  therigaleand  theGaUicanarticlfs 

of  1682.  (.Sk-  L0UI8  XIV  and  Innocent  XI.  The 
iIilT'  r<iil  sliitnlfKtint.s  of  th(*s<'  artirlcs  iiuiy  hHp  to 
i!lii.<lralc  the  difTrn'ticjn  of  vi<'\v  |)n'V!il<'nt  within 
the  order  on  this  mibjoct.)  .\t  first  ihm?  wius  11 
tendency  on  Ixifh  sides  to  spare  the  French  Jesuits. 
They  wen-  not  at  that  time  asked  to  subscribe  to 
the  tSaUican  articles^  while  Innooent  ovtriooksd  tiwir 
adherence  to  the  kmg,  in  hopes  Uiat  ttMn*  modera» 
tion  iniviht  bring  about  pciice.  But  it  w!i.h  hardly 
f>os.si})l<-  I  hut  they  should  e.scajje  all  trotiltlfs  uniler  a 
dotniMntion  -o  pressing.  Louis  coiuciv ni  thi'  iilea 
of  uniting  all  thf  I  rench  .Ie«uita  under  a  vicar,  inde- 
pendent of  the  gemral  in  Rome.  Before  making 
tbk  J□lowI^  he  rocidled  aU  his  Jesuit  8ubj6et8»  ao^ 
ev«n  the  aasuftant,  Fire  Fontaine,  returned  to 
France.  Then  he  proposed  the  8epar.ition,  which 
Thyrsus  Gonsdlez  firmly  refused.  The  jjrovinciaU 
of  the  five  French  Jesuit  provinces  impIorc<i  the  king 
to  desist,  which  he  eventually  did.  It  ha.s  been 
aOflBPd  that  a  papal  decree  f<midding  the  reception 
of  novices  between  1684-6  was  issued  in  punishment 
of  the  French  Jesuits  givinfs  support  to  Louis  (Cr£- 
tineau-JoIy) .  The  matter  is  alluded  to  in  the  Brief 
of  Suppression:  hut  it  is  still  obscure,  and  would 
seem  rather  to  he  connected  with  the  Chinese  rites 
thiin  with  the  dittit  iilties  in  France.  Kxcept  for  the 
Uiferdict  on  their  schools  in  Paris,  1716-2<.),  by  Car- 
dinal de  Noailles,  the  fortunes  of  the  order  were 
WJ  calm  and  prosi>erou8  during  the  ensuing  (cen- 
emuon.  In  1740  the  French  Jesuits  were  divided 
into  five  provinces  with  members  as  follows:  France, 
891;  Aquifaine.  437:  Lyons.  773:  Toulouse,  t).").V, 
Champagne,  .'i'tt;  total,  S.iM  (17ti:5  i»rie<ts)  in  1.5S 
.  houses. 

V  Germany. — The  first  Jesuit  to  labour  here  was  Bl. 
Peter  Faoer  (q.  v.),  who  won  to  their  ranks  Bl.  Peter 
Canitins  (q.  y\  to  whose  lifelong  diligence  and  emi- 
nent holiness  the  rise  and  prosp<<rity  of  the  German 

jirovinces  are  espedaQjT due.  In  l.">.">fi  there  wore  two 
provuiccs,  South  Oermany  (Gemi  inin  SuiM-rtor,  up  to 
and  including  Mainzl  and  North  (iertnauy  [Kh' nuuti, 
or  (ifrmania  Inferior,  including  Flamiers).  The  first 
residence  of  the  Society  was  at  Cologne  (1544).  the 
first  college  at  Vienna  (1552).  The  Jesuit  cfweges 
were  soon  so  popular  that  they  were  demanded  on 
every  side,  faster  than  they  could  be  supplied,  and  the 
greater  eroups  of  these  became  fresn  provinces. 
Au.stria  branche*!  ofT  in  l.">rt.3,  Hohenia  in  1(»23, 
Flanders  had  become  two  separate  provinces  by  1612, 
and  Rhineland  also  two  provinces  in  1626.  At  that 
time  the  five  German-speaking  provinces  numbered 
over  100  eoOeges  and  academics.  But  meanwhile 
all  Germany  waa  in  turmoil  with  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  which  had  so  far  gT>ne,  generally,  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  powers.  In  r;iine  the  Histit'iliotts- 
filtht  tsee  ('orvTER-RKKoitM  \TioN  I,  hv  which  the 
emperor  redistributed  with  |iapal  sanction  the  old 
church  property,  which  had  been  recovered  from  the 
usurpation  of  the  Protestants.  The  Society  received 
largs  ^^ta,  but  iwmi  not  much  benefited  thereby. 
Some  oitter  eontrovei'sies  enmied  with  the  ancient 
holders  of  the  properties,  who  were  often  Benetlic- 
tincs;  and  many  of  the  acquisitions  were  Kxst  again 
during  the  next  fM>riod  of  the  war. 

The  sufferings  of  the  order  during  the  second  period 
were  grievous.  Even  before  the  war  they  had  been 
mtaOMtieaUy  persseuted  and  driven  Into  exile  by 
ue  jPratestant  princes,  whenever  these  had  the  oppor- 
tunity.  In  IRIS  they  were  banished  from  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  ."mii  .'silcsi:i;  and  after  the  nd\eiit  of  Gti.i- 
tavus  Adnlphus  thi"  violence  to  which  thi-y  were 
liable  waa  increased.  The  fanatical  projx.s.il  of 
banishing  them  for  ever  from  Germany  was  ma  le  by 
htm  in  1831,  and  again  at  Franlcfort  in  1633;  and 
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this  counad  of  hatred  acquired  a  hold  which  it  still 
exercises  over  the  German  Protestant  mind.  The 
initial  successes  of  the  Catholics  of  course  excited 
further  antipathies,  especially  as  the  great  genends 

Tilly,  \\  allcnstein,  ana  Piccolomini  had  Ix'en  Jesuit 

IMipils.  DuririK  the  siege  of  Prague,  1»>1S,  P'ather 
'lachy  sui'co.vfully  iraiiii'l  a  cnrjis  of  Ntu<lcnt.s  for 
the  defence  of  the  town,  and  was  avvardi*d  the  mural 
crown  for  his  services.  The  province  of  Ipper 
Rhine  alone  ket  seventy-eeven  Fathers  in  the  fidd- 
hospitals  or  durini;  the  fighting.  After  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia,  161S,  the  tide  of  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation ha^i  more  or  less  spent  iLself.  Thi>  foundation 
period  had  [)!uss^'d,  and  there  ivrv  few  external  events 
to  chronicle.  1  he  last  notable  conversion  was  that 
of  Princ<>  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  (1697). 
afterwarda  King  of  PqImuL  Fathers  Vota  and 
Sabmo  (aftorwaida  a  canfinaD  were  hitfanBitel:f  eon- 
neeted  with  his  conversion.  Within  the  walls  of  their 
colleges  and  in  the  churches  throut<hout  the  country 
the  work  of  teaching,  writing,  and  preaching  ct)ntin- 
ued  unabate<l,  while  the  storms  of  controversy  rose 
and  fell,  and  the  distant  missions,  especially  Oiina  and 
the  Spanish  missions  of  South  America,  claimed 
scores  of  the  noblest  and  most  high-spirited.  To  this 
period  belong  Philipp  Jcnigen  d  1704)  and  I^Vana 
Hunolt  (d.  1740),  perhaps  the  >;reates*t  German 
Jt>suil  preachers;  Tschvinick,  Joseph  Sehneller,  and 
Ignatius  Wurz  acquire<l  an  almost  equally  great 
reputation  in  Austria.  In  1749  the  German  prov- 
inces counted  as  follows;  Germania  Superior, 
1060;  Ix)wcr  Rhine,  772;  Upper  Rhine,  497;  Austria, 
1772;  Rohonia,  1239;  total,  5340  members  f255S 
priests)  in  307  houses.  (See  also  the  Index  volume 
under  title  "Society  of  Jesus",  and  such  names  aa 
Be(  an,  Byasen,  Brouwer,  Drechw'l,  Ixihner,  etc.) 

Hungary  was  incluiied  in  the  jtrovince  of  .\ustria. 
The  chief  patron  of  the  order  was  Cardinal  P^ 
mAny  (q.  v.).  The  conversion  of  Sweden  was  several 
thnea  attemptsd  by  German  Jesuits,  but  the^  were 
not  allowed  to  stay  in  the  country.  Kin|;  John  III, 
however,  who  had  married  a  Polish  prmccs.«,  wa.s 
actually  converfe<l  (L'}7K)  through  various  missions 
by  Fathers  Warsiewici  and  Po.s.scvinu;5.  tlie  latter 
accompanie<l  by  the  English  Father  William  (iofxl; 
but  kinij  had  not  the  courage  to  persevere. 
Queen  Christina  (q.  v.)  in  1654  was  Drought  into  the 
Church,  largdv  through  the  ministration  of  Fathers 
Macedo  and  Casati,  having  given  up  her  throne  for 
this  purpose.  The  Austrian  Fathers  maintained 
a  small  residence  at  Mosmw  from  1684  to  1718, 
which   h.afl  VuK-n  opened  by   Father  Vota.  (See 

Po.SKEVI.Nrs.) 

Poland. — Bl.  Peter  Canisius,  who  visited  Poland  in 
the  train  of  the  legate  Mantuato  in  1558,  succeeded 

in  animating  King  Sigismund  to  energetic  defence  of 
Catholicism,  and  Bi.shoj>  ITosius  of  Ermland  founded 
the  college  of  Braimsheri:  in  1.'>S4,  which  with  that 
of  Vilna  (15<)9)  b<H-ame  centres  of  Catholic  activity 
in  north-eastern  Kurope.  King  Stephen  Bathory,  an 
earnest  patron  of  the  ordv.  founded  a  Ruthenian 
CoHcfce  at  Vifa»  fai  1876.  Frcm  1588  Father  Peter 
Skarga  (d.  1612)  made  a  great  impression  by  his 
pre.iching.  There  were  vfotent  attacks  against  the 
.'^oci<'tv  in  the  revolution  of  1007,  Init  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Sigismund  III  the  .Tcsuits  more  lh m  recovered 
the  Kround  lost;  and  in  ITins  the  j)ro\  ince  coilii  lie 
subilivided  into  Lithuania  and  Poland.  The  animus 
against  the  Jesuits  however  vented  itself  at  Cracow 
in  1612,  through  the  scurrilous  satire  entitled  "M<y 
nita  spcreta"  tq.  v.).  King  Casimir,  who  bad  once 
been  a  ,Testn"t,  favotired  the  Society  not  a  little;  so 
did  Sohieski,  and  liis  <'ampaign  to  relieve  Vieima  from 
the  Turk-  H)V:V:  was  due  in  part  to  the  exhortations 
of  Father  \«)la.  his  eonfess«ir.  Among  the  great 
Polish  mi.ssionaries  are  numbere<l  Bem^lict  Herbst 
(d.  1593}  and  Bl.  Andrew  Roboia  (q.  v.).  In  17M 
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the  Polish  provinoca  wrro  rrndjuBted  into  four: — 
Greater  Poland;  Lesser  Poland;  Lithuania;  Massovia, 
counting  in  all  2359  religious.  The  Polish  Jesuits, 
bwsides  their  own  mijwions,  ha<i  others  in  Stockholm, 
Ruasia,  the  Crimea,  Constantinople,  and  Persia. 
t8ec  Ckacow,  University  of.) 

Belgium. — The  first  settlement  was  at  Louvain  in 
1542,  whither  the  students  in  Paris  retired  on  the 
declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Spain.  In 
1556  Hibadeneira  obtained  lej^al  authorization  for  the 
Society  from  Philip  II,  and  in  15<>4  Fbinders  became 
a  separate  province.  Its  beginnings,  however,  were 
by  no  means  uniformly  prosperous.  The  Duke  of 
Alva  wa.s  eold  and  suspicious,  while  the  wars  of  the 
revolting  provinces  told  heavily  against  it.  At  the 
Pacification  of  Ghent  (1576)  the  Jesuits  were  offered 
an  oath  against  the  rulers  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
they  firmly  refused,  and  were  driven  from  their  hou.se8. 
But  this  at  last  won  for  them  PhiUp's  favour,  and 
Mtider  .\lexander  Famese  fortune  turned  completely 
*^in  their  favour.  Father  Oliver  Manure  became  a 
leader  fitted  for  the  occasion,  whom  Acquiviva  him- 
m\l  greeted  as  "Pater  Provincia»".  In  a  few  years 
a  number  of  well-established  colleges  had  been 
founded,  and  in  1612  the  province  had  to  be  sub- 
dividfxl.  The  FUindro-Iielgica  countctl  sixteen  colleges 
anrl  the  Gallo-belyica  eighteen.  All  but  two  were  day- 
schools,  with  no  preparutorj'  classes  for  small  bfiys. 
They  were  worked  with  comparatively  small  staffs 
of  five  or  six,  sometimes  only  three  professors,  though 
their  scholars  might  count  as  many  hundreds.  Teach- 
ing was  gratuitous,  but  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the 
8upj)ort  of  the  teachers  was  a  necessary  preliminary. 
Though  preparatory  and  elementary  eduraS  ion  wa**  not 
j'ct  in  fa.«^hinn,  the  care  taken  in  teaching  catechism 
was  most  eIal>orate.  The  classes  were  n>gular,  and 
at  intervals  enlivened  with  music,  ccrcmrnies,  mystery- 

Clays,  and  processions.  These  were  often  attended 
V  the  whole  magi.stracy  in  robes  of  state,  while 
tde  bi.shop  himself  would  attend  at  the  distribution 
of  honours.  A  special  congregation  was  formed  at 
Antwerp  in  1628,  to  organize  Tmlies  and  gentlemen, 
nobles  and  bourgeois,  into  Sunday-school  tcnchors, 
and  in  that  year  their  classes  countetl  in  all  SlXX) 
■  children.  Similar  organizations  existed  all  over  the 
countn*.  The  first  communion  classes  forme<l  an 
extension  of  the  catechisms.  In  Bruges,  Brussels, 
and  Antwerp  between  600  and  1600  attended  the 
communion  classes. 

Jesuit  congregations  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were 
first  institute*!  at  Rome  by  a  Belgian  Jesuit,  Jean 
Leunis,  in  1563.  His  native  country  soon  took  them 
up  with  enthusiasm.  Each  college  had  normally 
four: — (1 )  for  scholars  (more  often  two,  one  for  older, 
one  for  younger);  (2)  for  young  men  on  leaving;  (3) 
for  grown-up  men  (more  often  several) — for  working- 
men,  for  tradesmen,  professional  cla8.''es,  nobles, 

Eriests,  doctors,  etc.,  etc.;  (4)  for  small  boys.  In  days 
eforr  hospitals,  workhouses,  and  elementary  e<luca- 
tion  were  regularly  organized,  and  supported  bv  the 
State;  iM'fore  burial-clubs,  trade-unions,  ancf  the 
like  nrovide<l  special  help  for  the  working-man,  these 
Bodalities  discharged  the  functions  of  such  institu- 
tions, in  homely  fashion  perhaps,  but  gratuitously, 
bringing  together  all  ranks  for  the  relief  of  indi- 
gence. Some  of  these  congregations  were  exceedingly 
popular,  and  their  registers  still  show  the  names  of 
the  first  artists  and  navants  of  the  time  (Teniers,  Van 
Dyck,  Rubens,  Lipsius,  etc.).  Archdukes  and  kings 
and  even  four  empen>rs  an*  found  among  the  sodalists 
of  Louvain.  Probably  the  first  peniiiment  corps  of 
army  chaplains  was  that  eslubli.sh<H|  by  Farnese  in 
1587.  It  consiste<l  of  ten  to  twenty-five  <'haplains. 
and  was  style<l  the  "Mixsio  cjLstrensis,"  and  lasted 
as  an  in.stitution  till  IWM).  The  "MLssio  navalis" 
was  a  kindred  institution  for  the  n&vy.  The  I-landro- 
Belgian  province  numbered  542  in  1740  (232  priests) 


in  30  houses:  Gallo-Belgian,  471  (266  priests)  in  25 
houses. 

England. — Founded  at  Rome  after  the  English 
Schi.sm  had  commenced,  the  Society  bad  great  diffi-  ^ 
culty  in  finding  an  entrance  into  England,  thouf^h 
Ignatius  and  Ribadeneira  visited  the  country  in 
1531  and  1558,  and  prayers  for  its  conversion  have 
been  recited  throughout  the  order  from  1553  to  the 
present  day  (now  under  the  common  designation 
of  "  Northern  Nations").  Other  early  Jesuits  exerted 
themselves  on  behalf  of  the  English  seminary  at 
Douai  and  of  the  refugees  at  Louvain.  The  effect 
of  Elizabeth's  expulsion  of  Catholics  from  Oxford, 
1562-75,  was  that  many  took  refuge  abroad.  Some 
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scores  of  young  men  entered  the  Society,  several  of 
these  volunteered  for  foreign  missions,  and  thus  it 
came  about  that  the  forerunner  of  those  legions  of 
Englishmen  who  go  into  India  to  carve  out  careers  y 
was  the  Engli.sh  Ji-f^uit  missionair,  Thomas  Stephens.  X 
John  Yatc  (oiitw  Vincent,  b.  1550;  d.  after  1603)  , 
and  John  Meade  (see  Almeida)  were  pioneers  of  the  «/ 
mission  to  Brazil.    The  most  noteworthy  of  the  first 
recruits  were  Thomas  Darbishire  and  William  Good, 
followed  in  time  by  Bles.sed  Edmund  Campion  (q.v.) 
and  Robert.  Persons.    The  latter  was  the  first  to  con- 
ceive and  elaborate  the  idea  of  the  English  mission, 
which,  at  Dr.  Allen's  request,  was  undertaken  in 
December,  1578. 

Before  this  the  Society  had  undertaken  the  care  of 
the  English  C-oUege,  Rome  (see  ENOusn  Colleob), 
by  the  pope's  command,  19  March,  1578.  But  diffi- 
culties ensued,  owing  to  the  miseries  inherent  in  the 
estate  of  the  religious  refugees.  Many  came  all  the 
way  to  Rome  ex^x'cting  pensions,  or  scholarships  from 
the  rector,  who  at  first  became,  in  spite  of  himself,  the 
dispenser  of  Pope  Gregory's  alms.  But  the  alma 
soon  failed,  and  several  scholars  had  to  be  dismissed 
as  unworthy.  Hence  disappointments  and  storms 
of  grumbling,  the  records  of  which  read  sadly  by 
the  side  of  the  consoling  accounts  of  the  martjrr- 
doms  .of  men/  like  Campion,  CottamJ'  Southwell, 
WaJpole,  Pag^,  and  others,  and  the  labours  of  a 
Heywood,  Weston,  or  Gerard.  Persons  and  Crichton  / 
t<xj,  falling  in  with  the  idea,  so  common  abroad,  that  ' 
a  counter-revolution  in  favour  of  Mary  Stuart  wmild 
not  be  difficult,  made  two  or  three  political  missions 
to  Rome  and  Madrid  (1582-84)  before  reaTizing  that 
their  schemes  were  not  feasible  {tw  Persons),  y 
After  the  Armada  (q.  v.).  Persons  induced  Philip  to  ^ 
estubli.sh  more  seminaries,  and  hence  the  foundations 
at  Valladolid,  St-Omer,  and  Seville  (1589,  1592, 
1593),  all  put  in  charge  of  the  English  Jesmts.    On  the 
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otiier  hand  they  sufTered  a  setback  in  the  so-called 
A[ip*-llaiil  c't)ntn)vcrKy  (loOS  l(yr2),  which  Frcnrh 
liipUimacy  in  Komo  event nally  nuuic  into  an  oppor- 
/  tunity  for  oprrating  ttfcainst  Simin.  (Set*  Bi.a(  kw  ki  i,; 
Garnet.)  The  aasistanct*  of  France  and  the  intim  ik  e 
of  the  French  Counter-Reformation  were  now  un  the 
iviiole  lufbiy  benefidaL  BufcnuHurwiio  took  refuge 
•t  Pttitfieoiine  aeeuetomed  to  *GdieMi  utmoophere, 
■ad  iMDce  perhatM  m\w  of  the  nfalist  views  about 
the  Oath  of  AlleKinruc  ;ind  some  of  the  excite- 
rncrit  in  !h''  lii  Ijatc  omt  tht-  jurisiln  t  inn  nf  the  Hinh- 
ons  of  Chalccdon,  of  vvhn  h  more  below.  The  feelinp; 
oi  tension  continued  until  the  mieaions  of  Paxani, 
Coon,  end  Boaetti,  1636-41.  Though  the  first  of 
thme  wu  somewhat  hostile,  he  was  recalled  In  1837f 
nnr!  his  .<«ucressor5  brou^t  about  a  peace,  too  aoOD 
to  l)e  interrupted  by  the  Civil  War,  1641-flO. 

Before  16()6  the  English  Jesuits  had  founded  hou.'^es 
for  others,  but  neither  they  nor  any  other  English 
order  had  yet  erecttMl  house.s  for  themselves.  Hut 
during  the  so-called  "Foundation  Movement",  due 
to  many  causes  but  especially  jjeriiaps  to  the  stimiH 
lus  of  the  Counter-Reformation  (q.  v.)  in  fVaaee^ 
a  full  equipment  of  institutions  was  establUhed  in 
FlMnders.  The  novitiate,  begun  at  Louvain  in  l(i06, 
wa«  moved  to  Liege  in  1(514.  and  in  1622  to  Watten. 
The  hou%  at  Liege  was  continued  as  the  scholaaticuie, 
and  the  house  of  thinl  probation  was  at  (ihenl  1G20. 
The  "mission"  was  made  in  1619  a  vicc-provinre, 
and  on  21  Jaauaiy,  1623,  a  provinee,  with  kx,  Rich- 
ard Btount  as  first  prnvinoiaf;  and  In  1684  it  was  able 


83.  Then  the  period  of  greatest  prosperity  under 
King  Juincs  II  (irvH.VS).  He  gave  them  a  college, 
Hiul  a  puf)iif  chapel  in  Somerset  House,  made  F\ither 
I'ltrr  almoner,  and  on  11  November,  KV'^?,  a 
member  of  his  Privy  Council.   Ue  also  chose  Father 


to  undertake  the  foreign  mission  of  Marj'land  (see 
below)  in  the  old  Society.  The  Euglish  Jesuits  at 
this  perio<J  also  reached  their  greatest  nurnl  ^  r-.  In 
1621  they  were  211,  in  l(>.Jti.  \M\.  In  the  latter  year 
their  total  revenue  amounted  to  45,fy86  scudt  (almost 
£11,000).  After  the  Civil  War  both  members  and 
revenue  fdl  off  very  con8idatd>Iy.  In  1649  then  were 
only  264  members,  and  23,055  Antdi  revenue  (about 
£5t60);  in  1645  the  revenue  was  only  17,405  tcaii 
(about  £4360). 

Since  FZlizabeth's  time  the  nmrtyrs  had  been  few — 
one  onl}',  the  \'en.  Edmund  .\rrow»niilh  (q.  v.), 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  On  26  October,  1623, 
had  occurred  "the  Doleful  Even-song".  A  congre- 
ntion  had  gathered  for  veners  in  the  gMreta  of 
Uie  French  embassy  In  Bladnriars,  wfam  the  floor 
gave  way.  Fathers  Drury  and  Rediate  with  61 
(perhaps  UK))  of  the  congregation  were  kille<L  On 
14  March,  lii2s,  seven  .Ir'.-uit>;  were  seized  at  St. 
John's,  CU^rkenwell,  with  a  large  number  of  pafiers. 
These  troubles,  however,  were  ught|  compared  with 
the  sufferings  during  the  Commonwealth,  when  the 
Bst  of  martyw  and  eonfessers  went  up  to  ten.  Astbe 
Jesuits  depended  so  much  on  the  country  fomilie??, 
they  were  sure  to  suffer  severely  by  the  war,  and  the 
college  at  St-t^mer  wan  nearly  In-ggared.  The  old 
trouble  .ihout  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  was  revived 
by  the  ( )ath  of  .Abjuration,  and  "the  three  quesilion.s" 
proposed  byFairfax,  1  Au^st,  1647  (see  WHin, 
Tbohis).  xIib  nqiresentatives  of  the  secular  ana 
ngolar  elergsr*  amongst  them  Father  Henry  More, 
were  called  upon  at  short  notice  to  subsrrib<>  to  them. 
They  did  so,  More  tliinking  lie  might,  "considering 
the  rea.'^ons  of  the  preamble"',  which  (|ualifted  the 
word^s  of  tlie  oath  considerably.  Hut  the  provin- 
cial, Fr.  Silesdon,  recalled  him  from  England,  and 
he  waa  kept  out  of  office  for  over  a  year;  a  pmiiBh> 
mMit  wbion,  even  if  draslicr  for  his  offense,  eannot  be 
regretted,  as  it  providentially  led  to  his  writing  the 
history  ol  the  English  Je.Huits  (io«  ri  to  the  year  16:}5 
("Hist,  miasionis  anglicana-  Sor.  Jesii,  ab  anno  salutis 
MDLXXX",  St-Otner,  KKitJ). 

With  the  Restoration,  ItHK),  came  a  |>erit)d  of 
greater  calm,  followed  by  the  worst  tempest  of  all, 
Oatee's  plot  (q.  v.),  when  the  Jesuits  lost  eight  on 
the  naiwld  and  thirteen  ui  prison  m  five  years,  1678- 


Wamer  as  his  confessor,  and  eneouni^  the . 
ing  and  eaotrovetaies  which  were  earned  on  with  no 
little  fnilt.   But  this  spell  of  prosperity  lasted  only  a 

few  months;  with  the  Revolution  of  1<)SS  the  Fathers 
regaiiicti  their  patrimony  of  persecution.  The  last 
Jesuits  to  (lie  in  prison  were  Fathers  Poulton  and 
.Aylworth  ( Ui<K>-1692).  William  Ill's  repressive 
legislation  did  not  have  the  intended  effect  of  exter- 
minating the  Catholics,  but  it  did  reduce  them  to  a 
praseribed  and  ostracized  body.  Theneeforward 
the  annals  of  the  English  Jesuits  show  little  that 
is  new  or  striking,  though  their  number  and  works 
of  charity  were  well  maintained.  Mo.st  of  the  Fathers 
in  England  were  chapUuus  to  gentlemen's  famiUea, 
of  whieii  posts  they  bekl  neaHsT  a  hundnd  daring  the 
eigliteentn  century. 

llie  chureh  hnr  imder  which  the  English  Jesuits 
worirad  waa  to  some  extent  special.  At  first  indeed 
an  waa  undefined,  seculars  ana  regulars  living  in  tme 
happy-fartiilv  <tvlr-  As,  however,  organization  devel- 
ofXHl,  fril  l  ion  b<"t\veen  part.s  could  not  always  l)e 
avoide<i.  and  legislation  became  neces-sary.  By 
the  institution  of  the  archpriest  (7  March,  1598),  and 
by  the  subsequent  modifications  of  that  institution 
(6  April,  MQ9;17  Au^^,1601;  and  fi  October,  1602), 
various  oeeasions  for  rrietkm  were  removed,  and  pria* 
ciples  of  stable  g'n-emnient  were  infrotluced.  As 
soon  9»  Queen  llenncita  .Maria  .seeinni  able  to  pro- 
tect a  bishop  in  Knglaiid,  lii>hnp>  of  Chaleedon  in 
pardbus  ttijiddium  wexe  sent,  in  lti2;j  and  1625. 
The  second  of  these,  Dr.  Richard  Smith,  endeavoured, 
without  having  the  neoessary  faculty  from  Rome,  to 
introduce  the  episoopal  approbation  of  confessors. 
This  led  to  the  Brirf  ''Britannia",  9  May,  1631,  which 
Irft  the  faculties  of  ngular  missionaries  in  their  pre- 
vious immediate  def>endence  on  the  Holy  .S«>f'.  liut 
after  the  institution  of  vicans  Ajto-stohc  in  lt>85,  by 
a  Decree  of  9  October,  1695,  regulars  were  obliged 
to  obtain  approbation  from  the  bishop.  There  were 
of  course  many  other  matters  that  needed  settlement,  * 
but  the  difliciuties  of  the  position  in  England  and  the 
distuiee  from  Rome  made  legislation  mow  and  diffi- 
cult. In  174.')  and  1748  Decrees  were  obtaine<l, 
against  which  a|)peals  were  IcxigtMl;  and  it  wa.s  not 
till  31  May,  175.},  that  the  "  Reguhe  mi.isionis"  were 
laid  down  by  I3enedict  XIV  in  the  O)nstitution 
"Apoatolicum  miniaterium " .  which  regulate<J  eccle- 
siastical adminiebration  until  the  issue  a  the  Consti- 
tution "Romanoe  POntifleo^  in  1881.  In  the  year 
of  the  Suppression,  177.'?,  the  English  Jeauits  num- 
bereil  274.    (S<m'  Cofkin,  Ei)w.\ko:  Creswell;  Eno- 

LI.SH    C'ONKK.ssoR.S    AND    MAIiTVHs;    MoRE,  HeNRY; 

Penal  Laws;  Persons,  Rubekt;  Petre,  Sib  Ed- 
ward; PiiOWDENj  Sabran,  Louis  de;  SoumwBLb; 
SncNSBB,  John;  8«PBBMa,  Taotua;  RnofOBD.) 
fineltDM.— One  of  the  firat  commissions  whidh  the 

popes  entrusted  to  the  Society  was  that  of  acting  as 
envoys  to  Ireland.  Fathers  Salmer6n  and  Brouet 
nmnaged  to  reach  T'l>ter  during  thi  Lent  of  1.542; 
but  the  inunense  difficulties  of  the  niluation  after 
Henry  VHI's  succes.>ses  of  1541  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  live  there  in  safety,  much  less  to  discharge 
the  functiona  or  to  commence  the  reforms  which  the 
pope  had  entrusted  to  them.  Under  Queen  Maiy  the ' 
Jesuits  would  have  returned  had  there  been  men  rrady. 
ThiTe  were  indeed  alrea<iy  a  few  Irish  novire<.  iin<l  of  y 
these  David  Wdulfe  returned  to  Ireland  on  20  Janu-  v 
uary,  15G1,  with  ample  AjK)stolic  faculties.  He  pro- 
cured candidates  for  the  sees  emptied  by  ElL&abeth, 
kepi  open  a  grammar  school  for  some  years,  and  seni 
eeveral  novices  to  the  order;  but  he  waa  finaQy  im- 
prisoned, and  had  to  withdraw  to  ths  Oonthiaiil.  A 
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Kttle  later  the  "  Irish  miaaion"  waa  re^Iorly  or^tanised 
/under  Irish  Huperioni,  beitinninR  with  It.  Richard 
'  Fleming  {-1.  1590),  professor  at  Clermont  CoUeKe, 
and  then  Chnncrllnr  of  the  University  of  Pont-A- 
Moiwon.  In  l(i09  the  niiiwion  numbered  seventy- 
two,  forty  of  whom  were  priests,  and  eighteen  were 
at  work  in  Ireland.  Uy  1617  this  latter  number  had 
increased  to  thirty-eight;  the  rest  were  for  the  most 
part  in  training  among  their  French  and  Spanish 
confreres.  The  foundation  of  colleges  abroad,  at 
8alamanca,  Simtiagn,  Seville,  and  Linbon,  for  the 
education  of  the  clergy,  was  chiefly  due  to  Father 
ThomaA  White  (d.  1622).  They  were  consolidated 
anfl  long  managed  by  Fr.  Jame^  Archer  of  Kilkenny, 
afterwards  missionary  in  UUter  and  chaplain  to 
Hugh  O'Neill.  The  Irish  College  at  Poitiers  was  also 
unafr  Irish  Jesuit  direction,  as  was  that  of  Home 
for  some  time  (see  Irish  Coixece,  in  Rome). 

The  greatest  extension  in  Ireland  was  naturally 
during  the  dominance  of  the  Confederation  ( 16-12-54), 
with  which  Father  Matthew  O'Hartigan  was  in  great 
favour.  Jesuit  colleges,  schools,  and  nwidences  then 
amounted  to  thirteen,  with  a  novitiate  at  Kilkenny. 
Ihiring  the  Puritan  domination  the  number  of  Jesuits 
fell  again  to  eighteen;  but  in  1685,  under  James  II, 
there  were  twenty-eight  with  seven  residences.  After 
the  Revolution  iheir  numbers  fell  again  to  six,  then 
roue  to  seventeen  in  1717,  and  to  twenty-eight  in 
1755.  'ITie  Fathers  sprang  mostly  from  the  old 
Anplf^Norman  families,  but  almost  all  the  mission- 
aries spoLc  Irish,  and  missionary  labour  was  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  Irish  Jesuits.  Fr.  Robert  Roch- 
ford  set  up  a  school  at  Youghal  as  early  as  1575; 
uni\'er8ity  education  was  given  in  Dublin  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I,  until  the  buildings  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  Trinity  College;  and  Father  John 
Austin  kept  a  flourishing  8ch(X)l  in  DubUn  for  twenty- 
two  years  before  the  Suppn'ssion. 

Some  account  of  the  work  of  Jesuits  in  Ireland  will 
be  found  in  the  articles  on  Fathers  Christopher 
Holywood  and  Henr>'  Fitzsimon;  but  it  was  abroad, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  Irish  genius  of  that 
day  found  its  widest  recognition.  Steph«>n  Whit<>, 
Ltike  Wadding,  rousin  of  his  famous  Francisc-in  name- 
saJce,  at  Madrid;  Ambrose  and  Peter  Wiuiding  at 
Dillingen  and  Grats  respectively;  J.  B.  Duiggin  and 
John  Ix>mbard  at  Ypres  and  Antwerp;  Thomas  Com- 
trford  at  Compostella;  Paul  Sherlock  at  Salamanca; 
Richard  Lynch  (1611-76)  at  Valladolid  and  Sala- 
manca; James  Kelly  at  Poitiers  and  Paris;  Peter 
Plunkett  at  I.iegliorn.  Among  the  distingui.slied 
writers  were  William  Bathe,  whose  "Janua  lingua- 
rum"  (Salamanca,  1611)  was  the  basis  nf  the  work  of 
Commcnius.  Bernard  Routh  (b.  at  Kilkenny,  1695) 
wa«  a  witer  in  the  "Mtfmoires  de  TWvoux  (1734- 
43),  and  assisted  Montesquieu  on  his  death-bed.  In 
the  field  of  foreign  mia<dons  O'Fihily  was  one  of  the 
first  ajKistles  of  Paragiiay,  and  Thomas  Lynch  waa 
provincial  of  Brazil  at  the  time  of  the  Suppression.  At 
this  time  also  Roger  Magloire  was  working  in  Marti- 
ni()ue,  and  Philip  O'Reilly  in  Guiana.  But  it  was  the 
miseion-field  in  Ireland  itself  of  which  the  Irish  Jemiita 
thought  roost,  to  which  all  else  in  one  way  or  other  led 
\ip.  Their  laocurs  were  principallv  spent  in  the  walled 
cities  of  the  old  English  Pale.  Here  they  kept  the 
.  faith  vigorous,  in  spite  of  persecutions,  which,  if 
/  aoDietimes  intermitted,  were  nevertheless  long  and 
»  severe.    The  first  Irish  Jesuit  martyr  was  Edmund 

✓O'Donnell.  who  suffered  at  Cork  in  1575.  Others  on 
that  list  of  honour  are :  Domin'c  Collins,  a  lav  brother, 
Youghal,  1602;  William  Boyton.  Cash'el,  1647; 
Fathers  NetterviJle  and  Bathe,  at  the  fall  of  Dro- 
gheda.  1649  Fr.  David  Galway  worked  among  the 
scatter*-*!  !tnd  penvcutwl  Gaels  of  the  Scottish  Iwles 
and  Highlands,  until  hi.-<  dfath  in  1643.  (See  also 
FrrtHiaioN;  Malone;  O'Donneli.;  Talbot,  Pateu; 
Irish  CuNFEsaoas  and  Marttbs.) 


ScMand. — Fa*.her  Nicholas  de  Gouda  was  sent  to 
visit  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  in  1562  to  invite  her  to 
send  buihops  to  the  Council  of  Trent.    The  power  of 
the  Protestants  made  it  impossible  to  achieve  this  • 
object,  but  de  Ciouda  conferred  with  the  queen  and 
brought  back  with  him  six  young  Scots,  who  wore  to 
prove  the  founders  of  the  mission.    Of  these  Edmund 
Hay  soon  rose  to  prominence  and  waa  rector  of  Cler- 
mont College,  Paris.    In  1684  Crichton  returned 
with  Father  James  Gordon,  uncle  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  to  Scotland;  the  former  was  captured,  but 
the  latter  was  extraordinarily  successful,  and  the 
Scottish  mis-sion  pr()|M>r  may  f)e  s<ii(l  to  have  begun 
with  him,  and  Father  Edmund  Hay  and  John  Drur>', 
who  came  in  1585. 
ThcEarlof  Iluntly 
became  the  Cat  hn- 
lic  leader,  and  the 
fortunes  of  his 
party  passed 
through   many  a 
strange  turn.  But 
the  Catholic  vic- 
tory of  Glenlivef. 
in    1594,  arousen 
the  temper  of  the 
Kirk  tosuch  a  pit  ch 
that  James,  though 
averse  to  severity, 
was  forced  to  ad- 
vance against  the 
Catholic  lords  and 
eventually  Huntly 
was  constrained  to 
leave  the  country 
and,  then  return- 
ing, he  submitted 
to  the  Kirk  in  1597. 
This  put  a  term  to 

the  sprea<l  of  Catholicism:  Father  James  Gordon  had 
to  leave  in  1595,  but  Father  Abercromby  succeeded 
in  reconciling  Anne  of  Denmark,  who,  however, 
did  not  i)rove  a  very  courageous  convert.  Meantime 
the  Jesuits  had  been  given  the  management  of  the 
Scot.s  College  foundetl  by  Mary  Stuurt  in  Paris, 
which  was  successively  removed  to  Pont-^Mousson 
and  to  Douai.  In  1600  another  college  was  founded 
at  Rome  and  put  under  them,  and  there  was  also  a 
small  one  at  Madrid. 

After  reaching  the  English  throne  James  was  bent 
on  introducing  episcopacy  into  Scotland,  and  to 
reconcile  the  Presljytenana  to  this  he  allowed  them 
to  pentccute  the  Catholics  to  their  hearts'  content. 
By  their  barbarous  "excommunication",  the  suffer- 
ing they  inflicted  was  incre<Jible.  The  soul  of  the 
resistance  to  this  cruelty  was  Father  James  Anderson^ 
who,  however,  becoming  the  object  of  special  searches,  ^ 
had  to  be  withdrawn  in  1611.  In  1614  Fathers*' 
John  Ogilvie  (q.v.)  and  James  Moffat  were  sent  in,^/' 
the  former  suffering  martjTdom  at  Glasgow,  10 March, 
1615.  In  1620  Father  Patrick  Anderson  (q.v.)  wat  »^ 
tried,  but  eventually  banished.  After  this,  a  short 
period  of  peace,  1625-7,  ensuetl,  followed  by  another 
persecution  1629-30,  and  another  period  of  peace 
Defore  the  rising  of  the  Covenanters  and  the  civil 
wars,  lti38-45.  There  were  about  six  Fathers  in  the 
mission  at  this  time,  some  chaplains  with  the  Catho- 
lic gentr>',  some  living  the  then  wild  life  of  the 
Highlanders,  especially  during  Montrose's  campaigns. 
But  after  Philiphaugh  (HMo)  the  fortunes  of  the 
royalists  and  the  Catholics  underwent  a  sad  change. 
Among  those  who  fell  int<i  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
was  Father  An<lrew  Leslie,  who  has  left  a  lively 
account  of  his  prolonged  sufferings  in  various  prisons. 
Aft« :  the  Restoration  (IGtK))  there  was  a  new  period 
of  peace  in  which  the  Jesuit  missionaries  reaped  a 
considerable  harvest,  but  during  the  disturbances 
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eaoBed  by  tin  CSovenaatera  (q  v.)  th«  per»>mtioii  of 

Cathnlirs  WfU"*  rcnowofl.  .Irrnrs  II  favovin'd  fhi-iri  xs 
far  lui  hf  could,  apfM)inting  Fathers  Jaiiies  lorbcH 
and  Thomas  Patterson  cbuplains  i  t  HoljTood.  whrre 
a  school  was  alao  opened.  After  the  Revolution  the 
Fathers  were  BoeMved,  but  letunud,  thou^  with 
diminishing  numbera. 

HisTOBT. — A.  General. — Uem.kktaHea  Sae.  Tmn  iiil  lUwiBlM 
(M*drid.  1894.  in  t>roKrpM);  Oblanoiki  (continued  w  tOn 
by  SaCCBIM,  Joiivamt.  ami  CordaRa),  Ui*t.  Sue.  Jtmt,  tS0- 
teSS  (H  voU.  fal.,  Ron»«>  and  Antwirji,  li".15-17«)).  kd<\  Sup- 
pUment  (ttoniP,  1859);  H\im)i.i.  hrll'  \ttnria  delia  r.imjj  <t% 
Gtti  (0  voU.  (ol..  Rome,  lC4'a-7a);  Ciut-n.vcAU-JoLr,  H%^U  4*  la 
eemp.  dt  JHu*  (3rd  cxl..  3  vols..  Puit.  1850);  B.  N..  Tkt  JmmkK 
their  Fmtndatim  and  HiHory  ( I>ondon.  1 870) ;  [WkrwiI.  AhHu  dmt 
Gmek,  der  OntU*iMfl  Je*u  (MUnster.  1K76):  Cakrkz.  AUat  geo- 
gnphietii  Soe.  JtMu  (Paris,  1900);  H».iMMiTHrH.  Ihf  Orjen  und 
h'tm<;Tro<itionm  der  katholitchrn  Kirehe,  III  ( FadiTborn ,  1908), 
2  2.''i.S,  rnntaina  an  exri-lli-nt  hililioRraphy;  IQL'fXNKLj,  Hiit.  dtt 
Tthaxrui  lU  la  comp.  dt  Jinu  (Utfccht,  1741).  Non-Catbolic: — 
STKiz-ZocKLEit  in  RtaUncytl.  for  pitIL  Th»eL,m.y.  Jtnilmtrdm; 
HasckmCujik,  Iliti.  jrtuitia  onltNM  (Frankfort,  1503);  Ho»- 
I'lMANi'H,  Hint,  jetuihai  (/.urich,  I0I9). 

H.  Particular  Count  ricji. — Italy. — ^TACCin-VEjmjKl.  Storia 
dfUa  ciimp.  <t\  C.  \n  /f.i/i.i  (Uom«<,  1910.  in  procn-M):  .SoHivogi 

AM>  ."^.v  ST \i  iA  1  ^,   />f  iriii  ilrllil  tump,  ill  a.  11  pi>iirtrnrittf  til  rr^no 

di  .\'ap<il>  (.Naplca,  17U6-57);  Auberti,  Im  Hicilut  (Palernto, 
1702):  AouiLXRA.  Pronneia  Acute  Soe.  Jttu  ra*  fM$m  (Palemao, 
1737-40);  CArPBLLrm,  I  g*Muiti  «  la  rtpmUiea  d»  Vmutia  (Ven- 
•  kw.  1873) :  Favabo,  Lo  Hudio  di  Padvra  t  la  comp.  dt  Q,  (Vfloioe, 
1877). 

Spain. — Ahttiuv.  Hint,  rie  la  eomp.  dt  J.  tn  la  anaUnda  dt 
EipaAa  (M:i.lnil,  in  pro«re«ii);  Autazar.  Chrono- 

kittaria  dt  la  cvmp.  dt  J.m  la  prutineia  d*  ToUda  (Madrid,  1710); 
Prat,  Hit.  du  P.  Ribadattyra  (Paria.  18(13). 

Portugal. — TcLun,  CAronteo  de  la  comp.  dt  J.  na  frorinda  dt 
Pi<riun<il  (Coimbra,  1*45-7);  Franco,  Synop.  annat.  Hoc.  Jrtu  in 
I.utUania  ab  anno  I '40  ad  I7ti  (AucKburg.  1726);  Tr.iXF.iRA, 
Dorum.  parn  n  hitl.        Jesu\ln»  em  Pariugal  (Coimbra,  IHW). 

Franci'.  I  <ii  iji  >  u  w.  Ht-t,  dt  la  romp,  de  J.  en  h'nincf  (Paria, 
1910);  Cakaton,  Uocum.  inid.  caneernant  la  eomp.  de  J.  (23  vols., 
Paris,  1863-86):  Idem,  Ltt  parUmmUt  tt  ttt iUutttt  (Pariii,  1867); 
Prat.  Mim.  pour  trrrir  d  Vkitl.  du  P.  Broutt  (Pay.  18S&):  Idem, 
Seehrrehe*  hitt.  *ur  la  comp.  dt  J,m  Pnmtt  du  Umpt  du  P.  Coton, 
tsei-l'itu  (T,yon-<i,  1H7R);  Idem,  Maid&nal  tt  runittrtitt  dt  Pant 
(Paris,  IS'iti);  novAKCiic,  L'uniT,  de  Pnne  et  let  jftuitet  (Pari*, 
isH8);  Pl\<J».T.  l.'iinhlxMtrmrnt  lit.'  y'tutle^  rn  Frutice  !.'>  ',!>- Ii-'A) 
(Leaden.  1803);  Chobbat,  Let  jftuUtt  tt  Irurt  anirrtt  d  Aviirnm 
(AviglK>D,  18V6). 

Germany,  etc. — AoRiroij^  (continue*!  by  Ki^rrro,  Kropf), 
HiM.  prot  '.  Soc.  Jem  Germania  tuperiorii  {1640-16^1)  (5  vol*., 
AuK"burg  and  Munich,  1727-54);  HANacN,  Rhein.  .ikttn  tur 
Geteh.  det  JetuHenordenn  ir,ie  Si  (IXDrt);  JANME^<,  //■«(.  of  tht 
German  People,  tr.  CuKiHTir.  i  I.iin<lon,  IWO.'i-lO);  Dl'hb,  (l<»ck, 
der  JetuUen  in  dsn  Ldndrm  dtutucher  Zunot  (Freiburg,  1907); 
KaoEsa,  Getch.  dtr  bitkmitehtH  Prtn.  dtr  0.  J.  (Vienna,  1010): 
Medercr,  AnnaL  hooUtadifnti*  atadem.  (IngoUtadt,  1782): 
REirrBKBERa,  Hit.  Hoc.  Jttu  ad  Rhenum  infrriorrm  (Cologne, 
17fH);  Aroento,  lie  rebut  Soc.  Jetu  in  rrgnn  Poimur  (Cracow, 
1(120);  PciLLAMD.  The  Jt$uit»  in  Poland  (Oxford,  1882) ;  ZAUtxeai. 
lift.  »/  ihr  .s->r.  Jfun  in  };4nnd  (in  Polish,  1896-1906);  Idem. 
The  Je»u\U  in  White  Ruttia  Polioh,  1874;  Fr.  tr.,  Paria.  1886); 
PlERUNO,  Antonii  Pouetini  mittio  moteowUica  ( 188:1) ;  Rowowwa, 
Hilt.  Soe.  Jttu  LUkuaniearum  nrovineialium  (Wiiaa,  1765); 
SciiMtPi,  Hit.  Soe.  Jttu  pro».  Bohtmidt.  l-^oS-ieSS  (Piactw. 
1747-50);  SochRR,  Hit.  pro*.  .Auttrxir  Hoc.  Jetu,  lS40-tS80 
(Vienna,  1740);  Steiniiuber,  Oeteh.  de*  CoU.  Cermnnirum-Hun- 
garieum  (Freiburg,  ISO.'j). 

Uelgium. — Manare,  De  rebut  Soc.  Jetu  commentanut,  wL 
Delplacb  (narenoe,  I8.sfi);  Wai^ack,  UitL  ftm.  PUninhiltt 
at  .Soe.  Jttu  anni  IUSS  (Uheiit,  1867). 

England,  Ireland,  ticolland. — Fot^r.  Rtcordt  of  tkt  Bn^Hth 
Prnt.  ii/the  Soe.  Jetut  include*  Iri^h  and  Scotch  Jeauita  (Ixindon, 
l^TT  i  .'^pil.l..MANN,  Dif  rn(]lxt>fhrn  M,\rttjrrr  urUrr  Elil'ihcSh  fiid  /  ".W 
( Fr.  ;l  iiiri:,     IS^'^'^i:    F<iHll>;n-I.l-l  III,     \<irr.    .if    S'-nttl-K  Cilthnltrt 

(F^linburih,  IS8.J):  Idem,  Mem.  oj  Ocot.  Calh.  (Ixmdon,  1009): 
BooAN,  Tbemia  Ignatiana  (DubUo,  1880);  Idem,  Ditinauithtd 
Iritkmen  of  tkt  XVI  eenturu  (London.  18M):  Meter,  Kngland 
und  die  katk.  Kireke  unttr  Elitabttk  (Rotne,  IBIO);  More,  Hitt. 
prot.  Anfflicana  (St-Omer,  1660);  PERaomi,  Mtmoirt,  eti.  Pol>- 
UEN  in  (  nth.  Httord  Society,  II  ( l/oiiiI..ii.  ISW,  1WI7),  iii;  P<h.i.en, 
PotUirt  iif  the  Eng.  Calk,  under  El\:'t>•^t^l  ii  TKi  Mouth  (London, 
1902-3):  Taunton,  The  Jetuitt  \n  Em/Utrui  (I^judon.  UWl). 

M18.S10N8. — No  .sphori'  of  religious  activity  is  held 
in  greater  esteem  amon^  the  Jesuits  than  that  of 
the  foreign  missions;  and  from  the  befdnning  men  of 
the  higbeat  giftfl,  like  81.  Francis  Xavier,  have  been 
devoted  to  this  work.  Henee  perhap.^  it  is  that  a 
better  iflea  may  be  forme<l  of  th<'  .lesuit  ini.s.<4ton8  by 
rt';idin)c  thi-  lives  t}f  fprcnt  nii.ssionaricM,  which  will 
Ih"  found  under  their  resi>ectivc  names  (see  Index 
vol.),  than  from  the  following  noti<>e,  in  «^ich  Atten- 
tioQ  has  to  be  confined  to  general  topics. 

IwHa. — ^When  the  Soeietv  began,  the  great  eobn- 
iaiog  powers  were  Portugal  and  Spain.  Hie  oareer 
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dirt  rf inn  and  limits  were  concerned,  wa.H  l.-irgdy 
determined  by  the  PortuKues*?  settlcmcnt.s  in  the  Eaut 
and  the  trade  routes  followed  by  Pcr'ugucr^e  n:or- 
chantb.  Arriving  at  (loa  in  1.'>42,  he  evangelised 
first  the  western  co:i.>t  :ind  Ceylon,  ia  lfil5  he  waa 
m  Malacca,  in  1649  ia  Japan.  At  tbm  nam  time  ha 
puahed  forward  his  few  aaafataate  and  eatediista  hito 
oth<T  centres;  and  in  l.'j.')2  set  out  for  China,  but  died 
at  the  ycar'.s  end  on  an  island  off  the  coast.  Xavier'a 
work  w:ls  rarrie*!  on,  with  (ina  as  hc;id()i;.'irterR, 
and  Father  Barzaeus  as  «ucces.sor.  Father  Antonio 
CriminaU,  the  first  martvr  of  the  Society,  hatl  .suffered 
in  1549.  and  Father  Mendes  followed  in  1552.  In 
1S7B  Bieawed  Rndolph  Aoqtwviva  visHed  Oourt 
of  .\kl);ir  the  (Irrat,  but  without  perrniinent  efFeot> 
The  f^rviil  iini>ul.se  of  runversions  r.anie  after  Ven. 
Robert  de  Nobili  (<\.  v  )  declare<l  hiinx  If  a  Hrahniin 
Sann^dat,  and  lived  the  life  of  the  Hrabmins  (1606). 
At  lanjore  and  elsewhere  he  now  made  immense 
numbers  of  canvcrta,  who  were  allowed  to  keq>  the 
dtetmeiiom  of  their  eaates,  with  many  rolig^'oua  ens- 
toms;  which,  hnwever,  were  eventually  (aftfr  much 
controversy)  condeninofl  by  Benedict  XIV  in  1744. 
This  condemnation  pn><iuce<l  a  depn^ssinn  clT;ct  r,n 
the  mission,  though  at  the  very  titne  r'afhiTs  Lo|je« 
and  Acosta  with  singular  heroism  .Ic voted  them- 
selvca  for  life  to  the  aervice  of  the  Pariahs.  TlieSup- 
pressioB  of  the  Society,  which  followed  soon  after, 
completefl  the  desolation  of  a  once  prolific  mis.sionary 
field.  (S««e  M.\LABAR  RiTE.s.)  From  (Joa  (/vd  were 
organized  niis-sions  on  the  eiust  coa-st  of  .-Vfric^.  The 
Abyssinian  niis-sion  under  Fathers  N unites,  Oviedo, 
and  Paes  la.st(Ml  with  varied  fortunes  for  over  a  oen* 
tuiy,  1565-1690  (see  ABTaomA,  I,  76).  The  nua- 
■ion  on  the  Zamberf  tinder  Fathers  Sthreira,  Acosta, 
and  Fernandez  was  but  short-lived;  .so  too  wa.s  the 
work  "f  Father  Ctovea  in  In  'he  s(  vent<>«'nth 

ceiitury  tin'  iiiiN'^itiii;iries  i)enetr:it<'d  into  Tibet, 
Fathers  Dcsideri  and  Fre^Te  reaching  Lhasa.  Others 

flushed  out  in  the  Persfan  misHion  from  OnnUB  at 
ar  as  Ispahan.  About  1700  the  Peniaa  miiWBM 
counted  400,000  Catholics.  The  aouthem  and 
ea-stern  coa.st-s  of  Indi:i,  with  Cej'lon,  were  romprl-^ed 
after  1610  in  the  s<>piirute  province  of  Malalntr,  with 
an  independent  French  mission  at  Pondicherry. 
Malabar  numbered  forty-seven  missionaries  (Por* 
tu^eae)  brfore  the  Suppression,  while  the  iTCBch 
missioos  ootmted  22.    (Sec  Uanzledbn.) 

Japan. — ^The  Japanese  mission  (see  Japan,  VIII, 
30<)l  Knidu:tlly  developiHi  into  a  pn)\  ince,  but  the 
seminary  and  st  ;it  of  government  remained  at  Macao. 
By  l.').s2  thi-  niiiub<*r  of  Christians  waa  estimated  at 
200,0(X)  with  250  churches  and  59  missionaries,  of 
whom  23  were  priests,  and  26  Japanese  ha<V  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Society.  But  1.S87  saw  the  beginnings 
of  persecution,  and  about  the  same  pericd  began  the 
rivalries  of  n;ttiun'i  ;\nd  of  competing  orders.  The 
Portuguese  crown  had  l>e<m  a.s.sume<l  by  .Spain,  and 
Spanish  merchants  i:jtro<iuced  .'>>pani.xh  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans.  Gregory  XIII  at  first  forbade  this 
(28  Jan.,  1586).  but  Oement  VIII  and  Paul  V  (12 
December,  1600;  11  June,  1608)  relaxed  and  repealed 
the  prohibition;  and  the  p*^rsecution  of  Talco-sama 
(|uenched  in  \vh:i(evi  r  di.scontent  might  have 

arLsen  in  consequence.  The  first  great  slaughter  of 
26  missionaries  at  Nagasaki  took  place  on  5  Feb., 
1597.  Then  came  fifteen  years  <rf  oomparativ»  peaces 
andgrndiially  the  number  of  ChnstianB  roae  to  dbout 
1,80^000  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries  to  140  (63 
priests).  In  1612  the  persecution  broke  otit  again, 
mcrea-sing  in  .s<'veriiy  till  1(522,  when  over  120  i  lar- 
tyrs  eufTiretl.  The  "great  mttrt>Tdom"  took  place 
on  20  September,  when  Blessed  Charl--  Spmola 
(q.  y.)  suffered  with  repwaentatiyesof  the  Dommicana 
and  the  FtomoiMaas.  Vat  Ihn  twenty  ensuing  yean 
the  massacre  oootintied  withoot  natqr,  att  Jasdla 
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who  landed  being  at  once  executed.  In  1644  Father 
G«u»par  dr  Amaral  was  drowned  in  attemptinK  to 
land,  and  his  death  brought  t«  a  rinse  the  renfiiry  of 
rni-Ksionark'  effort.s  which  the  Jesuit,s  had  miulc  to 
bring  the  Faith  to  Japan.  The  name  of  the  Japjin- 
ese  province  was  n'tained,  and  it  counteil  57  subjects 
in  1760;  but  the  mission  was  really  confined  to  Tonkin 
and  Cociiin-China,  whence  stations  were  establi>he<l 
in  Annam,  iSiam,  etc.  (see  IndoChina,  VII,  774-5; 
Martths,  Japanese). 

China. — .\  dotailrtl  account  of  this  mission  from 
1552  to  1773  wiU  be  found  under  China  (IU,  672^) 
and  Martyrs  in  China,  and  in  lives  of  the  miHsionaries 
Bouvet,  Brancati,  Cameiro,  Cibot,  Fridelli,  Gaubil, 
Gerbillon,  Herdtrich,  Hinderer,  Mailla,  Martini, 
Matteo  Ricci,  Schall  von  Bell,  anri  Verbiest  (qq.  v.). 
From  1581,  when  the  mi-ssion  was  organize*  i,  it  con- 
sisted of  Portuguese  Fathers.  They  established  four 
colleges,  one  seminar>',  and  .some  forty  stations 
under  a  vice-provincial,  who  resided  frequently  in 
Pekin;  at  the  suppression  there  were  54  Fathers. 
From  1687  there  was  a  special  mission  of  the  French 
Jesuits  to  Pekin,  under  their  own  superior;  at  the 
Suppression  they  numbered  23. 

Central  and  South  Armrica. — The  missions  of 
Central  and  Southern  America  were  divided  between 
Portugal  and  Spain  (see  America,  I,  414).  In  1549 
Father  Nombrega  and  five  companions,  Portuguese, 
went  to  Brazil.  Progress  w^as  slow  at  first,  but  when 
the  languages  had  been  learnt,  and  the  confidence  f  f 
the  natives  acquired,  progress  became  rapid.  Hle8se«l 
Ignacio  de  Azevedo  and  his  thirty-nine  companions 
were  martATctl  on  their  way  thither  in  1570.  The 
missions,  however,  nro,spered  steadily  under  such 
leaders  as  Josd  Ancnieta  and  John  Almeida  (qq.  v.) 
(Meade).  In  1630  there  were  70,000  conv<Tts. 
Elefore  the  Suppression  the  whole  country  ha<l  be<^n 
divided  into  missions,  seized  by  445  Jesuits  in  Brazil, 
and  146  in  the  vice-province  of  Maranhfio. 

Paraguay. — Of  the  Spani.sh  missions,  the  most 
noteworthy  Ls  Paraguav   (see  (IrARANi  Indians; 

ABIPONRH;   ARCiENTlNE    llEJ'l'BUCJ     1?  KDfCTIO.NS  OF 

Paraguay).  The  province  contained  5G4  members 
(of  whom  385  were  priests)  before  the  Sujipression, 
with  113,716  Indians  under  their  charge. 

Mexico. — Even  larger  than  Paraguay  wa.s  the 
is.sionar>*  province  of  Mexico,  whien  inrlu<led 
California,  with  572  Jesuits  and  122,(KK)  Indians. 
(See  also  Caufornia  Mikhions;  Mexico,  pp.  258, 
266,  etc;  ARazco;  C^^vioero;  DIaz;  Ducrub;  etc.) 
The  conflict  as  to  jurisdiction  (1647)  with  Juan  de 
Palafox  y  Mendoza  (q.v.).  Bishop  of  La  Pucbla,  led 
to  an  appeal  to  Home  wnich  was  decidwl  l)y  Inno- 
cent X  in  1648,  but  afterwards  became  a  cause  cali- 
bre. The  other  Spanish  missions,  New  Granada 
(Colombia),  Chile,  Peru,  Quito  (Kcua<Ior),  were 
administered  by  193,  242,  526,  and  2(H>  Jesuits  respec- 
tively (see  Aleure;  Araucamans;  Arawakh;  Bab- 
raaa;  Moxoh  Indians). 

United  Staler. — Father  Andrew  White  (q.v.)  and 
four  other  Jesuits  from  the  English  inis.si()n  arrived 
in  territory  now  comprised  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
25  March,  1634,  with  the  expedition  of  Cecil  Cidvert 
(q.v.)  For  ten  years  they  ministerefl  to  the  Catholics, 
of  the  colony,  converted  many  of  its  Protestant  pio- 
neers, and  conducted  missions  among  the  Indians 
along  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potf>mac  River,  the 
Patuxenta,  Anacostans,  and  Piscataways,  which  last 
were  especially  friendly.  In  1644  the  colony  was 
invaded  by  the  Puritans  from  the  neighbouring  settle- 
ment of  Virginia,  and  Father  White  was  sent  in 
chains  to  England,  tried  for  being  a  Catholic,  and  on 
his  release  took  refuge  in  Belgium.  Although  the 
Catholic  colonists  soon  regained  control,  they  were 
constantly  menaced  by  their  Puritan  neighbours  and 
by  malcontents  in  the  colony  it«elf,  who  finally  in 
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1692  succeeded  in  seizing  the  government,  and  in 
enacting  penal  laws  against  the  Catholics,  and  par- 
ticularly against  their  Jesuit  priests,  which  kept 
growing  more  and  more  intolerable  until  the  colony 
became  the  State  of  Maryliuid  in  November,  1776. 
During  the  140  years  between  their  arrival  in 
Maryland  and  the  Suppression  of  the  Society,  the 
miKsionaries,  averaging  four  in  number  the  first  forty 
years  and  then  gradually  increasing  to  twelve  and 
finally  to  about  twenty,  continued  to  work  among  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers  in  spite  of  ever>'  vexation 
and  disability,  though  prevented  from  increasing  in 
number  and  extending  their  labours  during  the  dis- 

Eute  with  Cecil  Calvert  over  retaining  the  tract  of 
md,  Mattapnny,  given  to  them  by  the  Indians,  relief 
from  taxation  on 
lands  devoted  to 
religious  or  chari- 
table purposes, 
and  the  usual 
ecclesiastical  im- 
munity for  them- 
selves and  their 
households.  The 
con  t  roversy  ended 
in  the  cession  of 
the  Mattapany 
tract,  the  mi.ssion- 
nries  retaining  the 
hmd  they  had  ao- 

auinfl  by  the  con- 
it  ions  of  planta- 
tion. Prior  to  the 
Suppression  they 
had  establi.«hed 
missions  in  Mary- 
land,  at  St. 
Thomas,  White 
Marsh,  St.  Ini- 
goes,  Leonard- 
town,  still  (1912) 
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under  the  care  of  Jesuits,  and  also  at  Deer  Creek, 
Frederick,  and  St.  Joseph's  Bohemia  Manor,  besides 
the  many  less  permanent  stations  among  the  Indians 
in  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Conewago,  Lancaster, 
Goshenhoppen,  and  excursion  stations  as  far  as  New 
York  where  two  of  their  number.  Fathers  Harvey 
and  Harrison,  assisted  for  a  time  by  Father  Gap;, 
ha«l,  under  Governor  Dongan,  ministered  as  chaplains 
in  the  forts  and  among  the  white  settlers,  and 
attempted  un.successfully  to  estiiblish  a  school,  Im- 
tween  168,VS9,  when  they  were  forced  to  retire  by  an 
anti-Catholic  admini-stration. 

The  Suppression  of  the  Society  altered  but  little 
the  status  of  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland.  As  they  were 
the  only  priests  in  the  mission,  they  still  remained  at 
their  posts,  most  of  them,  the  nine  English  members, 
until  death,  all  continuing  to  labour  under  Father 
John  Lewis,  who  after  the  Suppres-sion  had  received 
the  powers  of  vicar-general  fnjm  Bishop  Challoner 
of  the  Ix)ndon  District.  Only  two  of  them  sur^'ived 
until  the  restoration  of  the  Society — Robert  Molyneux 
and  John  Bolton.  Many  of  those  who  were  abroad, 
labouring  in  England  or  studying  in  Belgium,  rettimea 
to  work  in  the  mission.  As  a  corporate  body  they 
still  retained  the  properties  from  which  they  derived 
support  for  their  religious  ministrations.  As  their 
numbers  decrease<l  some  of  the  missions  were  aban- 
doned, or  served  for  a  time  by  other  priests  but  main- 
tained! by  the  revenues  of  the  Jesuit  properties  even 
after  the  Restoration  of  the  Society.  Though  these 
properties  were  regarde<l  as  reverting  to  it  through 
Its  former  members  organized  as  the  Coqwration  of 
Roman  Catholic  Clcrgynion,  a  vearly  allowance  from 
the  revenues  made  ovwto  Archbi.shop  Carroll  becnme 
during  Bishn(iJ||||||H|||^|gdmmistriition  (1817-34) 
the  basis  of  '  ^''^^^^^^^^^ItaBgi  in  perpetuity 
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and  the  dispute  thus  oocMioned  was  not  settled  until 

'ISSS,  under  Arohbi>hon  Koclfstf)n. 

French  Mvisiona — The  rrcmh  mishinnB  had  as 
bases  the  FrtTuh  ctiionics  in  Cnnada,  the  AntillfiS, 
Guiana,  and  India;  while  French  infiucnco  in  the 
MeditemUMBn  Ie«i  to  the  miasionii  of  the  levant,  in 
Syria,  amooK  the  Maionitcfl  (q.  v.),  et«.  (See  also 
Qdiana;  Hjon;  MjaapnQVK;  China.  Ill,  673.) 
The  Canadian  minion  is  de>iorib«>d  uncicr  Canada, 
and  Missions,  Catholic  Indian,  ok  Canada.  f.Se<> 
also  the  account*  of  the  oiissiuu  givt  n  in  tlic  arrii  Ic-^ 
OD  Indian  tribes  Uke  the  Abenakis,  Ajjaches,  Cree, 
Huroill%  Iroquois,  Ottawos;  and  in  the  biographies  of 
the  missionaries  Bailloquet,  Br6beuf,  Casot,  Char 
band,  ChaeteHain,  Chaumonot,  Chtdonee,  Giwpieul, 
Dablon,  Dniillettes,  Gamier,  Goupil,  Jogues,  Laiitau, 
Lagren^,  Jacnues-  P.  Lallemanf ,  I^amherville,  Lauzon, 
Le  Moyne,  KAle,  etc.)  In  Kill  Fathers  Biard  and 
Ma886  arrived  a.s  inissionjiries  at  Port  Hoya!,  Acadia. 
Taken  prisoner.^  by  the  Enghsh  from  Virginia,  they 
were  sent  back  to  France  in  1014.  In  1625  Fathers 
Mass6.  Br^beuf ,  and  Charles  Lalcmant  came  to  woric 
in  ana  about  Quebec,  until  1620,  when  ib^  were 
forced  to  return  to  France  after  the  Englirii  captured 
(Jtiehec.  Back  again  in  K>:V2  Ihry  began  the  tnoKt  he- 
roic niis«ionar>'  period  in  tin-  annals  of  .America.  They 
opened  a  college  at  Qnt>bcc  in  l<i;5."»,  with  a  Htaff  of 
most  acconiiilishe*!  profes.'^)rs  from  France.  For  forty 
years  men  ({uite  :i£;  arrompliahed,  labourfog  under 
mendible  hardsh^,  opened  tniMMw  aaMog  the 
Indians  on  the  eoast,  along  the  8t.  Lawrenoe  a&d  the 
Sagiienay,  anrl  on  Tliid.son  Hay;  among  the  lrf>qnoi8, 
Neutral  Nation,  Petun.^,  Hurons,  Dttawa^,  an<i  later 
among  the  .Miamis,  lllinui.^,  and  among  the  tril>e8 
cast  uf  the  Mississippi  far  south  us  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  When  Canada  became  a  British  possession 
in  1763,  thflse  miwionw  could  no  longer  be  sustained, 
thoo^  many  of  them,  espedallv  those  that  formed 
part  of  parochial  settlements,  had  gradually  been 
taken  over  by  secular  priests.  The  college  at  Quebec 
was  close<l  in  17GS.  At  the  time  of  th''  Suppression 
there  were  but  twenty-one  Jesuits  in  Canada,  the 
last  of  whom.  Rev.  John  J.  Casot,  died  in  ISOO.  The 
mission  has  t»H-ome  famous  for  its  martyrs,  eight  of 
whom,  Br<Sbeuf,  Gabriel  Lakmant,  Darnel,  Gamier, 
Chabanel,  Jogues  and  hia  lagr  ^"—r*""*'***  Goupil  and 
Lalande.  were  dechued  venevatile  on  27  Feb.,  1012. 
It  has  also  become  noted  for  it.s  literary  remains,  es- 
pecially for  the  works  of  the  mi.-^sionariesin  the  In^t^n 
tongues,  for  their  exploration.s,  e;4ne<aaUy  that  of 
Marquette,  and  for  its  "Kelations'  . 

Juuit  Relatioru. — ^The  collections  known  as  the 
"Jamit  Relations"  oonsiet  of  letters  written  fram 
numben  of  the  Society  hi  the  foreign  missioo  fields  to 
their  8ujM>riors  and  brethren  in  Europe,  and  contain 
account.-*  of  the  lieveiopmcnt  of  the  missions,  the 
labourB  uf  the  nii>-Liiii:iries,  and  the  obstacles  which 
they  encountered  in  their  work.  In  March,  1549, 
when  St.  Francis  Xavier  confided  the  mission  of  Or- 
mus  to  Pttther  Gaspar  BarsiMls,  he  included  amon^^hia 
instrueiions  the  commissiMi  to  write  hmxi  t  ime  to  tmw 
tQ  the  ooUcse  at  Qoa,  giving  an  account  of  what  was 
being  done  in  Ormus.  His  letter  to  Joam  Betra 
(Malacca,  20  June,  151!))  recouimemls  similar  account.n 
being  sent  to  St.  Ignatius  at  Rome  and  to  l  ather 
Simon  Rcxlrigucz  at  Li.sbon  and  i.s  very  exphcit  con- 
cerning both  the  contents  and  the  tone  of  these 
aoooants.  Them;  instructions  were  the  guide  for  the 
ftttwe  "AebktioQs"  aent  inm  all  the  fofewa  ini—in«n 
of  the  ofder.  Hie  "Rdatioasi"  were  of  tfiree  kinds: 
Intimatf"  and  jirrsonal  accounts  sent  to  the  father- 
general,  to  a  n  lative,  a  friend,  or  a  miperior,  which 
W(T<'  not  meant  for  publication  at  that  time,  if  ever. 
Tlierc  were  also  annual  letters,  intended  only  for 
mcoibers  of  the  order,  maauacript  copies  of  which 
wete  sent  from  bouse  to  house.  Bxtraeta  and  anaiy- 
swef  thewleilewweweninpfledhiewihMMeiittelea: 
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"  Lit  term  annua  Sodetatis  Jesu  ad  patres  et  fratres 

eju.'^<lem  Societatis".  The  rule  forbade  the  communi- 
cation of  these  letters  to  |>»"r.son.s  not  members  of  the 
ordej,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title.  Th*-  pulilieation  of 
the  annual  letters  began  in  1581,  was  interrtii^tinj  from 
1614  to  1649,  and  came  to  an  end  in  1654,  though  the 
provineea  and  missione  eootioued  to  send  sugIi  kHf 
ten  to  the  father^SDsril  Hie  third  dasi  of  lettefs, 
or  "Relations"  jiroperly  so  called,  were  T^ritten  for 
the  public  and  inten(le<l  for  nrintmg.  Of  thi.s  dona 
wi  rr  tlic  f.unous  "Kelations  ac  la  Nouvelle-France", 
begun  in  1616  by  Father  IJianl.  The  series  for  1626 
was  tnitten  by  Father  Charles  Lalemani  Forty-ote 
vohimes  eonstitttte  the  series  of  1632-72,  thirty-nine 
of  which  beer  the  title  "Robtioos".  and  two  (1&I6-56 
Hn<l  "Ivettres  de  la  Nouvelle-France". 

The  cesw^ation  of  these  publications  was  the  indirect 
outcome  of  the  controversy  concerning  Chine.^c  Rites, 
as  Clement  X  forbade  (16  April,  1C73)  missionaries  to 
publish  books  or  writings  concerning  the  UliMians 
without  the  written  consent  of  Propaganda. 

Letters  from  the  miMion.«  wpre  instituted  by  .Saint  IcnatiiHL 
At  firwt  they  rimil'itt  ii  in  MS,  »r«1  i-nnf iiirif<l  b'lnit*  iin  wi  II  as 
fon'iitn  rwwg;  ••.  i;.  ',--.T./rpm' ./r..<  i  .'i  vl.[^,  ■l.  priri.-.l 

in  the  MonumrnUi  wru-^.  jin'iiiioniHi  above.  Lalar  un  LUI<rm 
annua,  in  yearly  or  tn<-iirL;.il  vdumes  (l&8t  to  1614)  at  Rome, 
Florence,  ete.,  index  wiih  la.it  vol.  Second  Seriea  (16S0-&4) 
at  I>ilIinKen  and  Plane.  The  Anmiai  Lttttn  were  tantiiMmS, 
and  Htili  continue,  in  mS.,  but  very  irrnKulariy.  Tlie  VnAeaaf 
Wft,"  til  li-avc  lionif  news  in  M.".  for  thclut  urc  hictorian.  and  to 
ni'.r.'  uit.  r.  Ht^tiK-  r.  |,urt«  from  «brt>B<i.  Hctirt-  many 
^arly  iuuea  uf  Ami  ami  Luttra.tttc.lnta  IikIih.  Chinn.  Japan, 
■ad  later  «■  th*  wlebratod  MMteiu  of  the  Frrnch  Caaadiaa 
miarione  (Pari*.  1634  — ).  From  Umh  ever  i;i  v  ir  g  printed 
Bii  !  M"^.  sDurcos  Were  drawn  up  the  oollf^tioni,— /..^ttrr*  tdi- 
t\'in;r<  ft  cuTifutft  f<~ritt»  par  ^MtfUM  mittxonairet  lit  In  covt^ 
■ir  J,  1.1  fl'Rn,-.  I7<i2;  frequently  rrprinted  with  differftit  mutter, 
in  I  ',1  'H  vuliinifj,.  Tlif  oHKiuaJ  title  wiui  LtUrta  -Ir  '^utlijuts 
mitMtunatrti):  Otr  Nrue-  WcUboU  mil  aUtrhand  NackrxcMen  dtrmt 
IftMMfMir.  See.  J*»u,  ed.  Stockubm  aad  oUtan  (SS  vsla* 
Augabun.  Grata,  1728 — );  Hcoxdhi,  DtuUehf  ftttutm  Mtf' 
tionATt  (Freit>urR.  1S1>9).  For  litf-mttire  of  particular  misfiont 
see  t  lioM-  t  i'.l<"».  I.i.n.ERCQ,  Premirr  ^lahhtnt-mtnl  df  h  ft>y  iSnnt  la 
XouttlU-Frrinri  (Pnrii.  If>19),  tr.  SiifiA  (  Now  York,  I'^sl  i :  Pamp^ 
nF.l.l,.  /*i."(f«T  PriciUi  of  .\nrlh  Amrrioi  I  NVn  \iir\t.  I  'l  is  11); 
BoL  iiM.,  Spriin  in  ,\mrr\,-a  I  New  York.  litiHi;  I'akiiua.n,  Tnt 
Jr.xiif*  in  .VnrfA  Amfncti  (fkwton,  1W18);  UocHKMUirrai*,  L»» 
jftuitet  ct  la  S'auttlU-Francf  au  rrii*  tiMt  (Paris,  1898):  CBAaU^ 
■ii'ix.  //>»<.  fir  In  \inittllr.l''r,incf  (Hliria,  1744);  CaMPBEI-L  (R.t*.), 
Hi  Sktich  vf  F'llhfT  Andrew  Whxtr  and  hu  Comfhxnxom,  th* 
/ir»t  .Vi.'<i'ir»an>jt  «/  Maryland  \n  the  Mrtropolitan  Cathoiu  Alma^ 
nae  ! Baltimore,  1841);  Idem,  llitl.  Sketch  of  Ikt  Rarlu  CKritlian 
Mmtona  among  th*  ttultan*  a]  Maryland  <.NIur)'land  Hint.  Soe., 
8  Jan.,  1846);  JoHKaox,  Tk*  Foundal\iin  uf  Maryland  in  Morfh 
land  llitt.  Sor.,  Fund  Publicalutnt.  no.  18;  KiP.  Early  Jtruil  .Vm> 
tiuri*  in  Siitlh  Amrriea  ( Vew  York,  lvw2);  Idf-m,  UxM.  Scent*  from 
tht  OU!  Jmuxl  A/uM.'fi  -  (.New  York.  1S75);  Tht  JrtuU  Rdattont, 
ed.  TawAirr.*  (73  vol*.,  Cleveland,  IS'M  VMl):  Suka.  Jtsvit*. 
R*eoO»eU,  and  Indutnt  in  Wimoa,  Sarratit*  and  eritieal  HiM.  9/ 
Amttrieo  (Boaton,  1889);  Hcorm,  Hi*t.  of  the  Soe.  of  J—u*  m» 
North  Am«riea,  Cotonial  and  Federal  (Cl<  v.  litt»l,  1006 — ):  Sbsa. 
HitL  ij/  tht  Calh.  Church  vrilhin  the  limit-  i>/  the  UnUid  Sia4m 
(New  Yoric,  18HrV-92);  Htrai  l  .  //■.•/.  rrhlu.  de  ortm  M  JWIJHWI 
fUoi  orthod.  in  rrpo  C7.irir.>i  t.^S!-it:i;y  (RutisboB,  UnQlBMBii 
Optre  ttoriehe,  c<l.  VtMLiu  (.Maceruta. 

SuppRRssioN.  1750-7.3. — We  now  approach  the 
mo.st  tliflicult  part  of  the  hi.'^tory  of  ihf  Society. 
Having  enjoyed  very  high  favour  among  Cathohc 
peonlea,.  kmgs.  prelates,  and  popes  for  two  and  a 
nail  oenturice,  it  suddenly  becomes  an  object  of 
freniied  fcostilitv,  xs  overwhelmed  with  obloquy,  and 
orertlirowii  with  dramatic  rapidity.  Everv  work 
of  the  Jemiite — their  vast  mimions.  their  noble  ool> 
leges,  their  chnrche.s — all  i.s  taken  from  them  or  d©- 
Ktroywl.  Tht  y  ivrc  banished,  and  their  order  Bup- 
prtnied,  with  liar»h  and  denunciatory  words  even  from 
the  pope.  \\  hat  makcH  the  contrast  more  striking 
ji  that  their  (>rotcctora  for  the  moment  are  furmer 
oicnuM — ^the  Ruasiaos  and  Vwimtk.  of  PruMM. 
IJke  many  intricate  problems,  its  Milutiain  is  best 
found  by  iM-ginning  with  what  w  easy  to  understand. 
We  look  forward  a  generation  and  we  see  that  every 
one  of  the  throne.^,  the  pope's  not  excluded,  whicli 
had  been  active  in  the  Suppression,  is  overwhelmed. 
France,  Qpablf  Portuflal,  ud  Italy  become,  indeed 
Still  ai«i  ft  iwsgr  to  the  cactnmi|ttiosa  of  the  Revolu- 
tkMMHy  nomiMiit.  Tin  SupiirariaB  of  tk»  Sooiety 
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WBs  due  to  the  dame  causes  which  in  further  devolop- 
mont  brought  about  the  I  rcnch  Revolution.  These 
causes  varied  somewhat  in  different  countries.  In 
Tmxce  many  influences  combined,  as  we  shaD  Me^ 
from  Janacnwrn  and  SWthought  to  the  then  prev- 
alent hnpatiepee  nWh  mb  eld  order  of  thin^i  (see 
liuNCE,  VI,  172).  Some  have  thought  that  the 
8np|>rL-8fiioD  was  primarily  due  to  the.se  currents  of 
thought.  Others  attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  jUjsoIu- 
tism  of  the  Bourbons.  For,  though  in  France  the  king 
was  averse  to  the  Suppresrion,  the  destructive  forces  ac- 
<^uired  their  power  because  he  was  too  indolent  to  exer- 
cise control,  which  at  that  timehe  afcme  poapconcd.  Out- 
side France  it  is  plain  that  autocracy,  acting  through 
high-handed  ministers,  was  the  determining  cause. 

I'orlugal. — In  1750  Joseph  I  of  Portugal  ai)r><)intpd 
J^bastian  Joseph  Carvjdho,  afterwards  Marqui.s  of 
Pombid  (q.  v.),  as  his  first  minister.  Carvalho's  <|uarrel 
with  the  Jesuits  began  over  an  exchange  of  territoiy 
with  S^in.  San  Sacramento  WM  enfiiuiged  for  the 
wnm  Beductiooa  of  Paraotuur,  ulikii  mra  mdsr 
SpaiB.  The  Sodetyfl  wttnoBrnil  tnurimn  Hiere  wera 
coveted  by  the  Portuguese,  who  believe<l  that  the 
Jesuit.s  were  mining  gold.  So  the  Indians  were 
onlt  red  to  quit  their  country,  and  the  Jr.suitfl  endeav- 
oured to  lead  them  quietly  to  the  distant  land  allotted 
to  them.  Batowingtotneharsh  conditions  imposed, 
the  Indiana  roMin  aims  aijainst  the  transfer,  and  the 
so-called  war  of  Paraguay  ensued,  which,  of  course, 
was  disastrous  to  the  Indians.  Then  step  by  step 
the  quarrel  with  the  Jesuit#i  was  pushed  to  extremi- 
ties. The  weak  king  wa-^i  persua/led  to  remove  them 
from  Court ;  a  war  of  pamphlets  against  him  was 
commence*];  the  Fathers  were  first  forbidden  to  under- 
take the  temporal  administration  of  the  miBsioDs,  and 
then  they  were  deported  from  America. 

On  1  April,  17.'>8,  a  Brief  was  obtained  from  the 
aged  pope,  Benniiet  XIV  (q.  v.).  appointing  Cardinal 
Saldanha  to  invest igate  the  allegations  ,'igain.st  the 
Jesuits,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  King  of  I'ortu- 

!;al's  name.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  jx)})*-  had 
orejudged  the  case  against  the  order.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  we  take  into  view  all  the  letters  and  imtnia* 
tions  sent  to  the  cardinal,  we  see  that  the  pope  mm 
distinctly  sceptical  as  to  the  gravity  of  tM  alleged 
abuses.  He  ordered  a  minute  inquiry,  but  one  con- 
ducted so  as  to  safeguard  the  reputation  of  the  Soci- 
ety. All  mattera  of  seriou.s  iiuixjrfance  were  to  be 
referred  back  to  himself.  The  pope  died  five  weeks 
later  on  3  May.  On  15  Ma^*,  Saldanha,  having 
teeeiTed  the  Bnef  only  a  fortm^t  before,  omittinc 
the  thorough,  house-to-house  Twitation  whidi  haa 
been  ordered,  and  pronouncing  on  the  issues  which 
the  pope  had  reserved  to  himself,  de<"lared  that  the 
Jesuits  were  guilty  of  having  exercised  illicit,  public, 
aud  scandalous  commerce  both  in  Portugal  anu  in  its 
colonies.  Three  weeks  later,  at  Pombal's  instiga- 
taon,  all  faculties  were  withorawn  from  the  Jesuits 
tiut>ughout  the  Patriarchate  of  Usbon.  Before  Cle- 
ment XIII  fq  ▼.)  had  become  pope  (6  July,  1758)  the 
work  of  the  Society  had  been  destroyed,  and  in  1759 
it  wa.H  civilly  suppres8ed.  The  l.Lst  step  was  taken 
in  consequence  of  a  plot  agaiii.sl  the  chaml>erlain 
Texeiraa,  but  su.siM-cted  to  have  been  aimed  at  the 
king,  and  of  this  the  Jesuits  were  supposed  to  have 
approved.  But  the  grounds  of  suspicion  were  never 
eiearly  stated,  much  less  proved.  The  height  of 
Bombal's  peraecutioii  was  leaehed  with  the  burning 
(1761)  of  the  saintly  Father  Malagrida  (q.  v.)  ostensi- 
bly for  heresy;  while  the  other  Fathers,  who  ha<l  been 
crowdetl  into  prisons,  were  left  to  perish  by  the  score. 
Intercourse  between  the  Church  of  Portugal  and 
Rome  was  broken  off  till  1770. 

J'VttnM.— The  supipranon  in  Fraaoe  was  occasioned 
by  the  hijtiries  inflicted  by  the  Ekiglish  navy  on 
Frenrh  commerce  in  1755.  The  Jesuit  missionaries 
held  a  h^v^  stake  in  Martinique.   They  did  not 
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and  coulil  not  tnule,  that  is,  buy  cheap  to  sell  dear, 
any  more  than  any  other  religious.  But  they  dia 
sell  the  products  of  their  great  mission  farms,  in 
which  many  natives  were  employed,  and  thii  ms 
allowed,  pMtly  to  provide  for  the  oomnt  expenses 
of  the  minion,  partly  in  order  to  protect  the  smiple, 
childlike  natives  from  the  common  plague  of  dishonest 
intermediaries.  P^^re  Antoine  La  Valettc,  superior  of 
the  Martinique  mission,  managed  these  tran.saetions 
with  no  little  success,  and  success  encouraged  him  to 
go  too  far.  He  began  to  borrow  money  in  order  to 
work  the  large  undeveloped  resources  of  the  colony, 
and  a  strong  letter  from  the  governor  of  the  islania 
dated  1753  is  extant  in  praise  of  his  enterprise.  But 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  ships  conveying  goods  of 
the  estimated  value  of  2,000,000  Ihren  were  captured 
and  he  suddenly  became  a  bankruj^t  for  a  very  large 
sum.  His  rreditors  were  eggeil  on  to  demand  pa\- 
ment  from  the  procurator  of  the  Paris  i)rovince:  but 
he,  relying  on  vdiat  certainly  was  the  letter  of  the 
hm,  refused  fesponsibility  for  the  debts  (rf  an  iade- 
pendent  mMon,  though  offerfog  to  negotiate  for  a 
settlement,  of  which  he  held  <jut  a.s.surf  d  hopes.  The 
creditors  went  to  the  courts,  and  an  order  was  ouule 
(1760)  obliging  the  Society  to  pay,  and  gbrlBg  ISKva 
to  distrain  in  case  of  non-payment. 

The  Fathers,  on  the  advice  of  their  lawyers, 
avpealed  to  the  OtantTchambn  of  the  PorfaMsnl  ol 
rais.  This  turned  ml  tobe  an  lupradent  step.  Wir 
not  only  did  the  Parttmtnt  support  the  lower  court,  8 
May,  1761,  but,  having  once  got  the  case  into  its 
hands,  the  Society's  enemies  in  tliat  a.ssembly  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  great  blow  a(  the  order.  Enemies 
of  every  sort  combined.  The  Jansenists  were  nu- 
merous among  the  gtnt-iifrobe,  and  at  that  moment 
were  especially  keen  to  be  revenged  on  the  orthodox 
party.  The  Sorbonnists,  too,  the  imivenrity  rivals 
of  the  great  teaching  order,  joined  in  the  attack. 
So  did  the  Oallicans,  the  1'hilosophe.f,  and  Enq^do- 
pidistes.  Louis  XV  was  weak,  .and  the  influence 
of  his  Court  divided;  while  his  wife  and  children  were 
earnestly  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  his  able  first  minis- 
ter, the  Due  de  Choiseul  (q.  v.).  played  into  the  hands 
of  the  ParlemaUt  and  the  royal  mirtreaa.  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  to  whom  the  Jesuits  had  renised  aheohi- 
tion,  wa.s  a  bitter  opponent.  The  determination  of 
the  Parlvmad  of  Pans  in  time  bore  down  all  oppo- 
sition. The  attack  on  the  Jesuits,  as  such,  was  opened 
by  the  Jansenistic  AbU^  Chauvelin,  17  April,  1762, 
who  denoimced  the  Constitutions  of  the  Jestttts  as 
the  cause  of  the  alleged  defalcatkms  of  the  order. 
Thn  was  foflowed  by  the  oompto-remfu  on  ^  Ootisti- 
tutions,  3-7  July,  1762,  fuU  of  misconceptions,  hut 
not  yet  ractravagant  in  hostility.  Next  day  Chauve- 
lin aescended  to  a  vuljrar  but  eflicacious  means  of 
exciting  odium  by  <lenouncing  the  Jesuits'  teaching 
and  morals,  especially  on  the  matter  of  tyrannicide. 

In  the  Parlement  the  Jesuits'  case  was  now  despe- 
rate. After  a  long  conflict  with  the  CSrown,  in  which 
the  indolent  minister-ridden  sovereim  failed  to 
assert  his  will  to  any  pur|>ose,  the  Parlemeni  ianied 
its  well-known  "Extraitu  des  assertions",  a  blue-book, 
a.s  we  might  siiy,  containing  a  congeries  of  passages 
from  Jesuit  theologians  and  canonists,  in  which  they 
were  alleged  to  teach  every  sort  of  immorality  and 
error,  from  tyrannieidet  marac,  and  Arianism  to 
treason,  SodniaiiMBL  and  LuUMiaiihni.  On  6 
August,  1762,  the  final  arrfU  was  nsued  condemning 
the  Society  to  extinction,  but  the  king's  inter^-ention 
brought  eight  month.s'  delay.  In  favour  of  the  Jes- 
uits there  had  Ix-en  .s<jrne  strikinii  f estinionies,  espe- 
cially from  the  French  clergy  in  the  two  convocations 
summoned  on  30  November,  1761,  and  1  May,  1762. 
But  the  series  of  letters  and  addrasaes  jpuhliwhed 
by  Clement  XIII  afford  a  truly  irrefragable  atteat** 
tion  in  favour  of  the  order.  Nothing,  however, 
ftVj^l^o^ay  the  Parlmmt.  Tbe  king's  oounter> 
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edict  delayed  indeed  the  execution  of  its  arriL  and  drove  the  Jesuits  out  of  its  territories,  confiscating 

meantime  a  compromjae  was  suggested  by  the  Uourt.  as  usual  all  their  posseasioDS. 
If  the  French  Jesuitfl  iroold  stand  apart  from  the      Clement  XIV.— Wnm  tto  toe  tiU  hw  dMih  (2 

order,  under  a  Freneh  vicar,  with  French  customs,  February,  1709)  GhBMDfc  Xm  WM  hanand  wiGh 

the  Crown  would  still  protect  them.    In  spite  of  the  the  utmost  rudeness  and  violence.    Portions  of  his 

dangers  of  refusal,  the  Jesuits  would  not  consent:  States  were  seized  by  force,  he  was  in8iilto<i  tw  hia 

an<i  upon  consulting;  the  i>"i""!  he  (not  Hicci)  used  face  by  th<' Hourhon  representative.';,  and  it  w!i«  made 

the  since  famous  phrase,         xU  sunt,  tul  non  gint  clear  that,  unless  he  gave  way,  a  great  schism  would 

(de  Raviman,  "Cl&m^tXIII",  I.  105,  Jie  wordfl^  ensue,  such  as  Portujnl  had  already  commenced, 

attoibuted^to  fitoei  atooJ.  Louirs  intcmntiQa  hm-  The  oondava  which  followed  lasted  from  15  Feb.  io 
draed  the  VMtt^on  of  the  omK  agahut  the  fmiiili  '  Mnfi  170B.  Tlie  Bombon  Oouita.  throueh  the 

imtil  1  April,  1763.    The  collogps  wore  then  dOMdf  ealled  "nrown  raifiinals",  succeeded  in  excludinc  any 

and  by  a  further  arrM  of  9  Man:h,  17(>i,  tl>e  Jeauite  of  the  party,  nickuainm  Zelanti,  who  would  liave 

were  reqiiire<l  to  reiirmncc  llieir  vows  under  pain  of  taken  a  firm  position  in  defence  of  the  order,  and  fi- 

banislunent .    Only  three  priests  and  a  few  scholastics  nally  elected  l^renco  Gangunelli,  who  took  the  name  of 

accepted  the  condatiwa.   At  the  end  of  November,  Clement  XIV.    It  has  been  stated  by  C^C-tineau-Ja|]r 

1764L  (he  kiM  unwilhiidl^  ^jpoed  an  edict  diaBolviiig  (Cleioept  XIV,  p.  260)  that  Gangunelli,  before  hia  eJa^ 

the  Boeiety  tuoughoat  lua  domtnipai,  for  they  were  tkm,  engaged  nimadf  to  the  erown  eardmals  bv  some 

still  protected  by  some  provincial  parlementg.  as  sort  of  stipulation  that  he  wotild  suppress  the  Society, 
Franche-Comt^,  ALsace,  ana  Artois.    Hut  in  the  draft,  which  would  have  involved  an  infraction  of  the  con- 

of  the  edict  he  cancelled  initiierous  clauses,  which  clave  oath.    This  is  now  disproved  by  the  statement 

impbcd  that  the  Society  wa.s  K'l'l'y;  and,  writing  to  of  the  Spanish  agent  Azpuru,  who  was  specially 

Choiseul,  he  concluded  witli  the  weak  but  significant  deputed  to  act  with  the  crown  cardinals.    He  wrote 

words:  "If  I  adopt  the  advice  of  others  for  the  peace  on  18  May,  just  before  the  election,  "Hone  of  the 

of  my  reahn,  you  muBt  make  the  changes  I  propose,  cardinals  lias  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  to  anyone  that 

or  I  will  do  oothiag.  laagrnomon^laatlahoulaaaiy  the  Suppcenon  rilould  be  aecuied  bv  a  written  or 

too  much".  spoken  promise^;  and  }twt  titer  25  May  he  wrote, 

Spain,  Naples,  and  Parma. — The  Suppression  in  '  Oanganolli  neither  made  a  promL'^e,  nor  refus<>d  it". 

Spam  and  its  qii.a.><iHlcpendenci«5,  Naples  and  Parma,  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  he  did  write  words,  whii  h 

and  in  the  .Spani.sh  colonies  was  carried  through  by  were  taken  liy  the  crown  cardinals  as  an  indiratiim 

autocratic  kings  and  ministers,   llicir  deliberations  that  the  Bourbons  would  oet  thev  way  with  him 

wen  eondueted  in  secrecy,  and  they  purposely  kept  (de  BeniVa  kMni  cf  28  Jvfy  and  20  JHonaim, 

tlMirnaaeaB  to  theoiaebea.  It  is  an&  of  late  yearn  1760). 

that  a  dne  has  been  traced  bade  to  Bemaido  Tan-      No  sooner  was  CkoMnt  on  the  tiirane  than  Hm 

ucci,  the  anti-clerical  minister  of  Naples,  who  ao^uired  Sp.anish  Court,  backed  by  the  other  members  of 

a  great  influence  over  Charles  111  before  that  king  the  '  Family  Conijnict",  renewed  their  ovrri>ower- 

Ea.s,Hed  from  the  tlirnne  of  Naples  to  that  of  Spain,  ing  pressure.    On  2  .\ugust,  17(j9,  Choiseul  wrote  a 

a  this  minister's  correspondence  arc  foiud  all  the  strong  letter  demanding  the  Suppression  within  two 

ideas  which  from  time  to  time  guided  the  Spanish  months;  and  the  pope  now  made  his  first  written 

poliey.  Charles,  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  had  promise  that  he  would  grant  the  mcaame^  but  he 

entnuted  his  Government  to  the  Count  Aranda  and  declared  that  he  must  have  more  time.  Tlien  began 

other  followers  of  Voltaire;  and  he  had  brought  from  a  series  of  transactions,  which  some  have  not  unnatu- 

Italy  a  finance  minister,  whose  nationality  tna<ie  the  rally  interjiret^nl  as  devices  to  escape  by  delays  from 

government  unix>i)ular,  while  his  exactions  led  in  the  terrible  act  of  destruction,  towarffs  which  C\o~ 

1766  to  rioting  and  to  the  publication  of  various  ment  was  being  pushed.    He  passed  more  than  two 

squibs,  lampoons,  and  attacks  upon  the  adminis-  vears  in  treating  with  the  Courts  of  Turin,  Tuscanv, 

tntion.   An  extraordinary  council  was  appointed  Milan,  Genoa,  Bavaria,  etc.^  which  would  not  easily 

to  investigate  the  matter,  as  it  was  declared  that  consent  to  the  Bourbon  projects.   The  same  ulterior 

pBOfiB  SO  simple  as  the  rioters  could  never  have  mo-  object  may  peritape  be  detected  in  some  of  the  minar 

dueed  the  political  pamphlets.  They  proceeded  to  annoyances  now  inflicted  on  the  Society.  From 

take  secret  informations,  the  tenor  of  which  is  no  several  colleges,  as  those  of  Frascati,  Fcrrara,  Bologna, 

longer  known;  but  r«>cords  remain  to  show  that  in  and  the  Irish  College  at  Rome,  the  Jesuits  were,  after 

S<>pteml)er  the  council  had  resolved  to  incriminate  a  prolonged  examination,  t  jeeted  with  much  show 

the  Society,  and  that  by  29  Januar}',  1767,  its  ex-  of  hostility.   And  there  were  moments,  as  for  in- 

DtthBOin  was  settled.   Secret  orders,  which  were  to  stance  after  the  fall  of  Choiseul, when  it  really  seemed 

be  opened  at  midni|^  between  the  first  and  aeoond  as  thoiyb  the  Society  nujdit  have  eioaped;  but  event> 

of  April,  1767,  were  sent  to  the  majristrates  of  every  uaOy  the  obstinaejr  of  Gnarles  Itl  always  prevailed, 
town  where  a  Jesuit  resided.    The  plan  worked       In  the  middle  of  1772  Charles  sent  a  new  amba-ssa- 

smof)thly.    That  morning  CiOOQ  .lesuits  were  march-  dor  to  Rome,  Don  Joseph  Moflino,  afterwards  Count 

ing  like  convicts  to  the  coast,  where  they  were  deport  e*!  Florida  Blanca.  a  slroiij;,  hard  man,  "full  of  artifice, 

first  to  the  Papal  States,  and  ultimately  to  Corsica,  sagacity,  and  dissimulation,  and  no  one  more  set  on 

Tanucci  pursued  a  similar  policy  in  Naples.   On  the  suppression  of  the  ,Ii  u  t  ^".    Heretofore  the 

3  November  the  rdigiooa,  agam  without  trial,  negn^tions  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  clever,  diplo* 

and  this  time  without  even  an  aeeasation,  were  matie  Cardinal  de  Bemis,  Frendi  ambassador  to  the 

marched  across  the  frontier  into  the  Papal  States,  pope.    Moflino  now  took  the  lead,  de  Bemis  comins 

and  threatened  with  death  if  they  returned.    It  will  m  afterwanls  as  a  friend  to  urge  the  accepta.nce  <x 

be  noticed  that  in  iheae  expulsions  the  smaller  the  his  ."ulvice.    At  last^  on  6  Sept.,  Mofiino  gave  in  a 

state  the  greater  the  contempt  of  the  ministers  for  paper  suggesting  a  hne  for  the  {M)pe  (o  follow,  which 

any  forms  of  law.   The  Duchy  of  Panna  was  the  ne  did  in  part  adopt,  in  drawing  up  the  Brief  of  Sup> 

smallest  of  the  so-called  Bouroon  Courts,  and  so  prssBion.   By  November  the  end  was  coming  m 

aaranive  in  its  anti^toricalism  that  deeaent  XIII  a^t,  and  in  December  Clement  put  Mofiino  mto 

addressed  to  it  (30  January,  1768)  a  numitorium,  communication  with  a  secretary;  and  they  drafted 

or  warning,  that  its  exccs-ses  were  punishable  with  the  instrument  together,  the  minute  being  ready  by  4 

ccde-iastical  censures.    At  this  all  parties  to  the  January,  1773.    By  0  Fehruarj'  Moniiu)  had  got  it 

Bonrhon  "Family  Compact"  turned  m  fury  against  back  from  the  i)ope  in  a  form  to  be  conveye*!  to  the 

the  Holy  .^ee,  and  demande<l  the  entire  destruction  Bourbon  Courts,  and  by  8  June,  their  modifications 

of  the  Society.  As  a  preliminaiy  Panna  at  onoe  having  been  taken  aooount  of,  the  minute  was  thrown 
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  _       Still  the  pope  dekijywl, 

ontfl  If oOhio  ooostained  him  to  get  oopMs  printed: 

MldttB  tht-M'  wprp  (luted,  no  delay  wuh  ixissible  beyona 
that  date,  which  was  16  AuRust,  1773.  A  second 
Brief  wa«  issued  to  (Iclerniinc  ilic  tiiaiiner  in  which  lh« 
Suppression  was  to  be  carried  out.  To  secure  secrecy 
one  regulation  was  introduced  which  led,  in  forei^ 
oouatnee,  to  some  unexpected  reeulta.  The  BneC 
wm  not  to  be  pubUehed  Urbi  et  Orbif  but  only  to 
each  college  or  place  by  the  local  biahop.  At  Rome, 
the  father-general  was  confined  firM  in  the  English 
C<jllegt>,  then  in  Castcl  S.  Angelo,  with  his  a88iMtants. 
The  papen  of  the  Society  were  handed  over  to  a 
special  commission,  together  with  its  title  dcedii  and 
atwe  o<  money,  40,000  «cud»  (about  $50^000),  which 
bdooaed  afanost  entirely  to  deflnit*  diaiitiBi.  An 
inveatigation  of  the  papm  mi  bflfBii,  but  nercr 
brauf^t  to  anv  issue. 

In  the  Brief  of  Suppression  the  mo«t  striking  fea- 
ture b  the  lonfi  list  of  aUegationa  against  the  Society, 
with  no  mention  of  what  is  favourable;  the  tone 
ol  the  fiiieC  ie  very  adverse.  On  the  other  hand 
the  cbttgm  are  recited  categorically;  thc\'  are  not 
dafinltdy  atated  to  have  been  proved.  The  object 
ia  to  represent  the  oitler  as  having  occasioned  per- 
petual htrifc,  contradiction,  and  trouble.  For 
the  aake  of  peace  the  Society  must  be  Buppreseod. 
A  full  e]q>Ia!nation  of  the«e  and  other  anomalouH 
InfeUTM  cannot  yet  be  given  with  certainty.  The 
"  fnaaoD  for  tbam  no  oonblia  that  the  Suppression 
an  administntifv  measure,  not  m  jiMUonl  mbf 
tmoe  baaed  on  judicial  inquiry.  We^  M  that  tftt 
course  chosen  avoide<I  many  difficulties,  especia^f 
the  open  contradiction  of  preceding  popes,  who  haa 
tM)  ofti  n  praised  or  confirmed  the  Society.  Again, 
such  statementjj  were  less  Uable  to  be  controverted; 
and  then  ware  different  ways  of  interpreting  the  Brief, 
vluflh  commended  tb«BMetv«i  to  ZdoHU  and  Bar- 
homiei  respectively.  The  laat  ward  on  tiM  anbieet 
is  doubtless  that  of  St.  Alphonmis  di  LiRiiori — "PcK)r 
Pope!  Wliat  could  he  do  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  witli  all  the  sovereiRns  con.spir- 
ing  to  demand  this  Suppreutuon?  As  for  ourselves, 
we  must  keep  silence,  respect  the  aamt  Jadgnmt « 
God,  and  hold  ourselves  m  peace". 

C«*TtxXAC-Joi.T,  CUnuHt  XlV  H  let  jttuUu  (Parin,  1847); 
Dasvilla  T  Coi  uado,  Hrinado  d*  Carlo*  III  (Mmlri<i,  1893); 
P-  :  ;  •  K'-T.,  tupprttnon  dft  jtiuiitM  in  Etudt$  (Paris,  b-'iii 
Jui>.  lUUb):  leUUiLSM  DEL  lUo,  llitt.drl  rtinu  ;  Carloi  III 
(MMlrid.  Xiteil  M  RATtoNAM,  CUmaiU  XIIJ  'i  •  Ument  XIV 
(Paril,  18M);  RoanAU,  tUont  dt  CIuitUi  III  d  K^t^agnt  (Pariji. 
IMT);  SMrrH,  5in»j>r«*tt»n  of  the  Soc.  of  Jrtn.t  in  77i-  Month  (Lou- 
don,  1902-3)  ;ThKIXER.  Grtch.  ,U»  I',ml,f,r„l  ^  (  Irmmt  XIV  (Pan-. 

1863:  Freneh  tr..  BnuMla,  1853);  Kobleh.  Dtr  AufMntitg  'I"- 
O—uadia/l  Jttm  (Lint,  1873):  Wklo.  8up}rr(,i,.m  of  iht  Soc.  ' 
JeWM  M*  rt»  ftrfMymt  Pomintowj  (London.  1.S77);  ZaUENhki, 
nU  jMuiU  in  WkiU  Ruttia  (in  Polish.  1H74;  Fr.  U.,  Paria, 
1886) ;  Caxatom,  Lt  pire  RUa  ei  Ui  tupprettton  </<  ta  M 
Jfttu  (Poitieni,  1869);  aoMT-PauaT,  CktUt  d*$JiMilm 
iMti):  NiproLD.  Jemdtmmim  mm  mbur  wtti 
(MAnnheim.  IMiT). 

The  Interim  (1773-1S14).— Tlie  execution  of  the 
Brief  of  Supproision  having  he. n  lareely  left  to  the 
local  bishops,  there  was  room  for  a  good  deal  of  variety 
in  the  treatment  which  the  Jesuits  might  receive  m 
differaii  plaoet.  In  Auitm  and  Gennany  thej  wtn 
generally  allowed  to  teaeh  (but  with  secular  clergy 
as  Hupenors);  often  they  became  men  of  mark  as 
pn'acnery,  like  BeaurPKard,  Muzzarelli,  and  .Alexan- 
dre Lanfant  (b.  at  Lyons,  G  Sept.,  1720.  and  nuu^sacrcd 
in  Pahs,  3  Sept.,  1793)  and  writers  like  Franyois-X. 
da  IMkr  (q.  v.),  Zaccharia,  Ximenee.  Tho  first 
to  neeive  open  officid  appnibiwoa  of  their  nmr  woriu 
probably  the  En^irfi  JcauHa,  who  in  1778 


Biahop  MaanUdinWhita  Bawia,  19  .Bepteinber» 
1778,  thanfora  oniered  tin  Jesuit  aupenon  to  eoo* 

Unue  to  exercise  jurisdiction  till  further  notice.  On 
2  February,  17S0,  with  the  ajjprobation  of  Hi.Nhop 
Sieiitrsencewicz'H  Apostolic  vi.silor,  a  novitiate  was 
opened.  To  obtain  higher  sanction  for  what  had 
been  done,  the  envoy  Benialaski  was  sent  bv  Cathe- 
rine to  Rome.  But  it  must  be  remembered  thatjthe 
animus  of  the  Bourbon  Courts  against  the  Society 
vaa  atiU  unchecked;  and  in  some  ootmtries,  as  in 
Austria  under  Joseph  II,  the  situation  was  worse  than 
before.  There  were  many  in  the  Roman  Curia  who 
had  worked  their  way  up  by  their  activity  against 
the  order,  or  held  pensions  created  out  of  former 
Jesuit  property.  Pius  VI  declined  to  meet  Cathe- 
rine's requBsta.  All  he  could  do  was  to  express  an 
indefinite  assent  by  word  of  mouth,  without  issuing 
any  written  documents,  or  observing  the  usual  for- 
mulitics;  and  he  ordered  that  strict  secrecy  should  be 
ob.«ervcd  about  the  whole  mi.s.sion.  lienisla^ki 
recei\  c<l  the.se  nie?i.sages  on  12  March,  17S3,  and  later 

Save  the  liussian  Jesuits  an  attestation  of  them  (24 
uly,  1785). 

On  the  other  hand,  it  ean  oaaaa  no  wonder  that 
the  eneniea  of  the  Jeauita  stionld  flpon  the  fint  have 

watched  the  survival  in  ^^'hilp  Russia  with  jealous}', 
and  have  brought  pri>.«ure  to  bear  upon  the  pope  to 
enfiure  their  .'^upjjre.s.sion.  He  wa,s  constramed  to 
declare  that  he  ha«i  not  revoke(i  the  Brief  of  Sup- 
pression, and  that  he  regarded  as  an  abuse  anything 
done  againat  it,  but  that  the  Empress  Catherine 
inmld  not  aHoir  hhn  to  aet  freely  (29  June,  1783). 
lhaae  utterances  were  not  in  real  conflict  with  the 
answer  pyen  to  Benislaski,  which  only  amounted  to 
the  awtH-rtion  that  the  esca]ie  from  the  Brief  by  the 
Jesuits  in  Russia  was  not  schismatical,  and  that 
the  pope  approved  of  their  continuing  as  they  were 
doin^.  Their  existenoe  therefore  was  legitimate, 
or  at  least  not  iUegitimate,  though  positive  approval 
in  h  g.il  form  did  not  come  tiU  Phia  Vll'a  Brief  '^Cathr 


obtainefl  a  Brief  approving  their  well-lmown  Academy 
of  I-iege  (now  at  Stonyhurst).  But  in  Rus.sia,  and 
until  1780  in  Prussia,  the  lOmpress  Catherine  and 
King  Frederick  II  desired  to  maintain  the  Society 
aa  n  tfff^h'"g  body.  They  forbade  the  local  bidio; 
topranudvita  the^nef  until  their  ylaMl 


oli<  a<  Pidei"  (7  March,  1801).  Meantfane  the 
or  eimilju'  cau-sea  to  those  which  brought  about  the 
Supjiression  of  the  Society  were  leading  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  whole  civil  order.  The  French  Revo- 
lution (1789)  was  overthrowing  every  throne  that 
had  combined  agahiat  the  Jeaiiits,  and  in  the  angtiish 
of  that  trial  mamrnwatiia  eriea  for  the  re  wrtablish- 
ment  of  the  anlBr.  But  anid  the  tarmoO  of . 11m 
Napoleonic  wars,  during  the  prolonged  captivities 
of  Pius  VI  (179S-1S(X))  and  of  Pius  VII  (lMW-14), 
such  a  consummation  Wius  imposwible.  The  I  jiglish 
.lesuits,  however  (whose  acauemy  at  Liege,  driven 
I  I  .  I  T  to  En^and  by  the  French  inviusion  of  1794 
had  been  approved  by  a  Brief  in  1796),  succeedea 
in  flbtaining  oral  permission  from  Pius  Vll  for  their 
aggregation  to  the  Russian  Jesuits,  27  May,  1808. 
The  permission  was  to  be  kept  secret,  and  was  not 
even  communicated  by  the  ]kijk  to  Propaganda. 
Next  winter,  its  prefect.  Cardinal  liorgia,  wrote  a 
hostile  letter,  not  indee<l  cancelling  the  vows  taken, 
or  blaming  what  had  been  done,  but  forbidding  the 
bishops  "to  reoognise  the  Jesuits  ,  or  "to  admit  their 

S'vileges",  until  they  obtained  pemuanon  from  the 
ngregation  of  Propaganda. 

Con.sidcring  the  extreme  difficulties  of  the  times, 
wc  cannot  wonder  at  orders  being  given  from  Rome 
which  were  not  always  cpiite  con^i^iint.  Broadly 
speaking,  however,  we  see  that  the  popes  worked 
their  way  towards  a  reatoration  of  the  order  bv 
dflOMB.  First,  by  mtamat  cnummifer  life,  which 
haia  been  speeifieal|y  f  otUddcD  by  llie  Brief  of  8up- 
pression  (fhi.s  was  dooiafbr England  in  1778).  Second, 
by  pennitting  vows  (for  England  in  1803).  Third,  by 
rest oriiii;  the  full  privileges  of  a  religious  order  (these 
were  not  rccognizwl  in  England  until  1829).  The  Soci- 
ety was  extended  by  Brief  from  Russia  to  the  Kingdom 
i  ivljf,  IB04;  but  on  the  invauonof  the 
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Fnndi  ta  1806^  all  hooM  mn  ^mcAnd,  taaxpi 
those  in  Siofly.  The  wiuwior  in  Italy  during  these 

changes  was  tho  Wnnranlo  CJiuseppo  M.  Pignatelli 
(q.  v.).  In  th<»ir  zt  :il  for  tlip  rp-^'flnnlishment  of  the 
fkx'ifty  some  of  the  rx-Jcsuits  uiiiu  d  t lu'iuM'lvfa  mto 
Oon^egationH,  which  might,  while  avoiding  the  now 
Oiqiopuhu*  name  of  Jesuits,  prPHerve  some  of  its 
fmnnTiiil  features.  Thus  arofle  the  Fathers  of  the 
Faith  (PAres  de  la  Foi)i  founded  with  pai>al  sane  t  ion 
by  Nicolas  Paccanari  in  1797.  A  someirluit  similar 
congregation,  called  the  "Fathers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  ,  had  been  commenced  in  1794  in  Bcl^riurn, 
under  Pdre  Charles  de  Broglie,  who  was  sucw^ii-d  by 
P^re  Joseph  Varin  a-s  superior.  By  wisl>  of  PiuH  VI, 
the  two  congregations  amalgamated,  and  were  gen- 
erally known  as  the  Paccanarists.  The^  soon  spread 
into  many  lands;  Paccanari,  how«v«r,  did  not  prove  a 
good  superior,  and  seemed  to  be  wovldng  against  a 
reunion  with  tho  Jesuits  still  existing  in  Russia;  this 
caused  P«>re  N'uriii  aiid  ot  hers  to  leave  him.  Some  of 
them  entered  the  Socictv  in  Rus>ia  ut  once;  and  at 
the  Restoration  tho  others  joined  en  maxae.  (See 
Sacred  Heakt  of  Jmm,  Society  of  the.) 

Tmi  SasionD  Soctett. — Pius  VII  had  leKdved 
to  testare  the  Bodety  during  his  captivity  in  Vneaet; 
and  after  his  return  to  Romo  did  so  with  little  delay, 
7  August,  1S14,  l)y  the  Bull  "SoUicitudo  omnium 
ecrlesi:u-uni,  "  luni  (herewith  the  general  in  Russia, 
Thadda-us  Brzozowski,  acquired  universal  jurisdic- 
tion. After  the  permission  to  oontinue  given  by 
Pius  VI,  the  first  Russiaa  ooneregation  had  elected 
as  Ticar<eneral  StanislaiiB  Cienuewics  (17  Oct.. 
1782-7  July,  1785),  who  was  succeeded  by  Gabriel 
Lenkiewicz  (27  Sept..  1785-10  Nov.,  1798)  and 
Francis  K^ireu  (1  Feb.,  1799-20  Julv,  1802).  On 
the  receipt  of  the  Brief  "Catholicaj  Fidei",  of  7 
March,  1801,  his  title  was  changed  from  vicar-general 
to  general.  Gabriel  Gruber  succeeded  (10  Oct., 
1802-26  March,  1805),  and  was  foUowed  by  Thad- 
dsDUS  Briosowski  (2  Sept..  1805).  Almost  simul- 
taneoasly  with  the  death  of  the  latter,  5  Feb.,  1820, 
the  Hussi.in.s,  who  had  b.tnished  the  Je.'suit.s  from  St. 
Petersburg  in  IHl.'i,  cx|>elled  them  from  the  wlK)le 
Country.  It  s«'eiii.s  a  remarkable  providence  that 
Russia^  contrary  to  all  precetlent,  should  have  pro- 
toetod  the  Jesuits  ^ust  at  the  time  when  all  other 
natioM  tuned  aainat  them,  and  reverted  to  her 
normal  hoetiltty  when  the  Jesuits  began  to  find  to1er> 
ation  elsewhere.  Upon  the  derense  of  Brzozowski, 
Father  Petnicri,  the  vicar,  fell  under  the  influence 
of  the  still  powerful  anti-Jesuit  party  at  Rome,  ;ind 
proposed  to  alter  some  points  in  the  Iniilitute.  The 
twentieth  general  congregation  took  a  severe  view 
of  his  proposals,  expulea  him  from  the  order,  and 
eleoted  Father  Alomus  Fortie  (18  Oct.,  1820-27 
JMm  1829)  (q.  v.);  John  Roothaan succeeded  (9  July, 
182f^8  May,  185.3);  and  was  followed  by  Peter 
B«-ck.x  (q.  V.)  (2  July,  lSr>3  4  March,  1887).  Anton 
Maria  Anderledy,  vicar-general  on  11  May.  ISKl, 
became  general  on  Fr.  Beckx's  death  and  diea  on  18 
Jan.,  1892;  Luis  Martin  (2  Oct.,  1892-18  Apr.,  1906). 
Father  Martin  commenced  a  new  series  of  histories  of 
the  Soeie^.  to  be  based  on  the  increased  materials 
now  availaMe,  and  to  deal  with  many  problems  about 
which  older  annali.sf«.  fVlainlini  and  his  succe.'<.sf)rs, 
were  not  curious.  \'olunie.M  by  .\strain,  Dtihr,  Fou- 
queray,  Hughes,  Kro<>a'<,  Tacclii-Venturi  have  ap- 
peared. The  present  general,  F'rancis  Xavier  Wenu, 
was  elected  on  8  Sept.,  1906. 

Though  the  Jesuita  of  the  nineteentb  oantaiy  eaa* 
not  ahnw  a  martyr-roll  as  brilliant  as  that  of  thorvr** 
dtoOBflKITn.  the  persecuting  hiws  nn.'^sod  against  them 
eurpaas  in  number,  extent,  and  continuance  those 
enoured  by  [)revi(tu.s  generations.  The  practical 
exclusion  from  university  teaehine,  the  obhgation  of 
military  service  in  many  countries,  the  wholesale 
emfiaeations  of  religioua  propertjr*  and  the  ( 


of  twelve  of  its  oldest  and  onoe  moat  flouriahtng  pvor- 
inces  are  very  seriotis  hindnmees  to  religious  vooa^ 

tions.  On  a  teaching  order  Such  blows  fall  very 
heavily.  The  cause  of  trouble  haf  generally  been 
due  to  that  pn>paganda  nf  irrelinion  which  was 
developed  during  the  Revolution  and  is  still  active 
through  Freemasonry  in  tfaoae  Ittada  in  wlueh  tha 
Revolution  took  root. 

Frames. — ^This  is  plainly  seen  in  FVance.  In  that 
opuntry  the  Society  began  after  1815  with  the  direc- 
tion of  some  'petiU  aiminaint  and  congregations,  and 
by  giving  mis-sion-s.  They  were  attacke<l  hy  the 
Liberals,  especially  by  the  Comte  de  Montlo.sier  in 
1S28  and  thnr  scIjikjIs,  one  of  which,  St-Achcul, 
already  contained  800  students,  were  closed  in  1829. 
The  Revolution  of  July  (1830)  brought  them  no 
tmmediato  relief;  but  in  the  visitation  of  cholera  in 
1892  the  Fathers  jn-essed  to  the  fore,  and  so  began 
to  recover  influence.  In  1S4.')  there  w:t.s  another 
attack  by  Thiens,  which  drew  out  the  .answer  of  de 
Ravignan  (q.  v.).  The  Rcvoluliun  <if  IS  JS  at  first 
sent  them  again  into  exile,  but  the  hberal  measures 
which  succeeded,  especially  the  freedom  of  teaching, 
enabled  them  to  retam  and  to  open  many  scIkmIr 
fl880).  In  llw  later  days  of  the  Empire  greater 
difficulties  were  raised,  but  with  the  advent  of  the 
Third  Repubhc  (1S70)  these  n^triction.n  were  removt>d 
and  progress  continued,  until,  after  threatening  meas- 
ures in  1878,  came  the  decree  of  29  March,  1880, 
issued  by  M.  Joiea  Feny.  This  brought  about  a 
new  dispersion  and  tha  aubstitation  of  atafia  of 
non-religious  teaehera  in  the  Jeenit  eoOeges.  Bot 
the  French  Government  did  not  press  their  enact- 
ments, and  the  Fathers  returned  by  degrees;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  C(  tif  iry  t  heir  luiuses  .and  .schools 
in  France  were  as  prosi>(rou.s  as  ever.  Then  c^ime 
the  overwhelming  Associations  law.*)  of  M.  Waldeck- 
RouHseau,  leading  to  renewed  though  not  complete 
dispersions  and  to  the  reintroduction  of  non-feK> 
gious  staffs  in  the  colleges.  The  right  of  the  order  to 
hold  property  was  also  violently  suppressed;  and,  by  a 
refinement  of  cruelfv.  any  j)rop(T'y  .-usf  leclfd  of  being 
held  by  a  congreKation  may  now  be  mnti.'ii  ated,  unless 
it  i.s  [)rove<i  }int  to  be  so  held.  Otln'r  clau.se.s  of  this 
law  penalize  any  meeting  of  the  members  of  a  oon- 
greption.  The  order  ia  under  an  iron  hand  from 
which  no  eeeape  i^  humanly  aneakinfc  possible.  For 
the  moment  nevertheless  public  opimon  disapprovee 
of  its  rigid  execution,  and  thus  far,  in  spite  of  all 
Bufferings,  of  the  dispersal  of  all  hou.'^es,  the  confisca- 
tion of  ehurcht  s,  and  the  loss  of  practically  all  prop- 
erty and  schools,  the  numbers  of  the  order  have  been 
maintained,  nay  slightly  increased^  and  so  too  have 
the  opportunities  for  work,  eqiecially  in  literaturo 
and  theology,  etc.  (See  also  Caraton;  Dmcbamtc; 
Du  Lac;  Ouvaint;  Ravionan.) 

Spain. — In  Spain  the  course  of  events  has  been 
simihir.  Recalled  by  Ferdinand  VII  in  1815,  the 
Society  was  attacked  by  the  Revolution  of  1820;  and 
twenty-five  Jesuits  were  slain  at  Madrid  in  1822. 
The  Fathers,  however,  returned  jiftcr  1S23  and  took 
part  in  t  he  management  of  the  military  school  and  the 
CoUege  of  Noblea  at  Madrid  (1827).  But  in  1834 
they  were  again  attadced  at  Madrid,  fourteen  were 
killed,  and  tue  whole  order  was  banished  on  4  July, 
1835,  by  a  Liberal  ministry.  After  IS^S  they  began 
to  return  and  were  re-.settled  after  the  Concordat, 
36  Nov.,  1852.  At  the  Revolution  of  1868  they  were 
again  banished  (12  Oct.),  but  .after  a  few  years  they 
were  allowed  to  oome  back,  and  have  amee  made 
great  pro^vas.  At  the  uieaent  time,  however,  another 
expulsion  is  threatened  (1912).  In  Portugal  the  Jesuits 
were  recalled  in  1829,  disperse*!  again  in  1834;  but 
afterwards  returned.  Thoufih  they  were  not  formally 
sanctioned  by  law  they  had  a  large  college  and  severtU 
churches,  from  which,  however,  they  were  driven  out 
in  October,  1910^  wita  great  videnoe  and  cruelty. 
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Ttaly. — In  Italy  they  were  expelled  from  Naples 
(1820-21);  but  in  1836  they  were  admitl<Kl  to  Ix>m- 
bardy.  Driven  out  by  the  Revolution  of  1848  from 
almoKt  the  whole  peninsula,  they  were  able  to  return 
when  peace  was  restored,  except  to  Turin.  Then 
with  tne  gradual  growth  of  United  Italy  they  were 
step  by  step  supprrssHnl  again  by  law  everj'where, 
ana  finally  at  Rome  after  1871.  But  though  for- 
mally suppressed  and  unable  to  keep  schools,  except 
on  a  verj-  small  .scale,  the  law  is  so  worded  that  it  does 
not  press  at  every  point,  nor  is  it  often  enforced  with 
acrimony.  Numbers  do  not  fall  off,  and  activities 
increase.  In  Rome  they  have  charge  inter  alia 
of  the  Gregorian  University,  the  "Institutum  Bibli- 
cum",  and  the  Gennan  and  Latin-American  Colleges. 

Grrmanic  Provinces. — Of  the  Germanic  Provinces, 
that  of  Austria  may  be  said  to  have  been  recom- 
menced by  the  immigration  of  many  Polish  Fathers 
from  Russia  to  Galicia  in  1820;  and  colleges  were 
founded  at  Tarno{)ol,  I^mberg,  Linz  (18;J7),  and 
Inmibruck  in  lH.'i8,  in  which  they  were  assigned  the 
theological  facultj'  in  1856.  The  German  province 
properly  so  culled  could  at  first  make  foundations 
only  in  Switaerland  at  Brieg  (1814)  and  Freiburg 
(1818).  But  after  the  Sonderbund  they  were  obliged 
to  leave,  being  then  264  in  number  (111  priests). 
They  were  now^  able  to  open  several  houses  in  the 
Rhine  provinces,  etc.,  maxing  steady  progress  till 
they  were  ejected  during  Bi-imarck's  KuUuTkampf 
(1872),  when  they  numbered  755  members  (;i.51 
priests).  They  now  count  1150  (with  574  priests) 
and  are  known  throughout  the  world  by  their  many 
excellent  publications.  (See  Antoniewicz;  Deharbe; 
Ha«slacher;  P»y4c-H;  Ron;  Spillmann.) 

Belgium. — The  Belgian  Jesuits  were  unable  to 
return  to  their  country  till  Belgium  was  separated 
from  Holland  in  1830.  Since  then  they  have  pros- 
pered exceedingly.  In  1832,  when  they  became  a 
separate  province,  they  numbered  105;  at  their 
seventy-five  years  jubilee,  in  1907,  they  numbered 
1168.  In  1832,  two  colleges  with  167  students:  in 
1907,  15  colleges  with  7465  students.  Congregations 
of  the  Ble8se<r  Virgin,  originally  founded  by  a  Belgian 
Jesuit,  still  flourish.  In  Befgium  2529  such  con- 
gregations have  been  aggregated  to  the  Prima 
Primaria  at  Rome,  and  of  these  156  are  under  Jeeuit 
direction.  To  say  nothing  of  missions  and  of  retreats 
to  convent*,  dioceses,  etc.,  the  province  had  six 
houses  of  retreats,  in  which  245  retreats  were  given 
to  9840  persons.  Belgium  supplies  the  foreign 
mission  of  Extern  Bengal  and  tne  Diocese  of  Galle 
in  Ceylon.  In  the  bush-countrj'  of  Chota  Nagpur 
there  began,  in  1887,  a  wonderful  movement  of  the 
aborigines  (Kolrs  and  Ouraons)  towards  the  Church, 
and  the  Catholics  in  1907  numbered  137,120  (i.  e 
62,385  baptized  and  74,736  catechumen.s).  Over 
35,000  conversions  had  been  made  in  1906,  owing  to 
the  penetration  of  Christianity  into  the  district  of 
Jashpur.  Besides  this  there  are  excellent  collegea 
at  Darjeeling  and  at  Kurscong;  at  Kandy  in  Ceylon 
the  Jesuits  have  charge  of  the  great  pontifical  sem- 
inary for  educating  native  clergy  for  the  whole  of 
India.  In  all  they  have  442  churches,  chapels,  or 
stations,  479  schools,  14,467  scholars,  with  about 
167,0(X)  Catholics,  and  262  Jesuits,  of  whom  1.50  are 
priests.  The  Belgian  Fathers  have  aLso  a  flourishing 
mission  on  the  Congo,  in  the  districts  of  Kwango 
and  Stanley  Pool,  which  was  begun  in  1893;  in  1907 
the  converts  already  numbered  31,402. 

England. — -Nowhere  did  the  Jesuits  get  through  the 
troubles  inevitable  to  the  Interim  more  easily  than  in 
conaer\'ative  England.  The  college  at  Li'^ge  con- 
tinued to  tr.iin  their  students  in  the  old  traditions, 
while  the  Engliiih  biphops  permitte<i  the  ex-Jesuita 
to  maintain  their  missions  and  a  sort  of  corporate 
discipline.  But  there  were  difficulties  in  recognizins 
the  restored  order,  lest  this  should  impeda 
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pation  (see  Roman  Catholic  Remef  Bill),  which  re- 
mained in  doubt  for  so  many  years.  Eventually 
Leo  XII  on  1  Jan.j  1829,  declared  the  Bull  of  restora- 
tion to  have  force  in  England.    After  this  the  Society 

frew,  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  afterwards, 
t  had  73  members  in  1815,  729  in  1910.    The  princi- 
pal colleges  are  Stonyhurst  (St.  Omers,  1592,  migrated 
to  Bruges,  1762,  to  Li^ge,  1773,  to  Stonyhurst,  1794); 
Mount  St.  Mary's  (1842);  Liverpool  (1842);  Beau- 
mont (1861);  Glasgow  (1870);   Wimbledon,  Lon- 
don (1887);  Stamford  Hill,  I^ndon  (1894);  IxmxIs 
(1905).    In  1910  the  province  had  in  England  and 
Scotland,  besides  the  usual  novitiate  and  houses 
of   studv,  two 
houses  for  re- 
treats, 50  churchea 
or  chapels,  at- 
tended   by  148 
priests.  The 
cong  r  egations 
amounted  to  97,- 
64 1  ;  baptisms, 
3746;  confetvsions, 
844,079;  Easter 
confessions,  81,- 
065 ;  Communions, 
1,303,591;  con- 
verts, 725 ;  extreme 
unctions,  1698; 
marriages,  782; 
children    in  ele- 
mentary schools, 
18,.328.    The  Gui- 
ana mission  (19 
priesta)  has  charge 
of   about  45.000 
souls;   the  Zam- 
besi mission  (35 

friests),  4679  souls.  (See  also  the  articles  Morris; 
'u)WDEN ;  Porter  ;  Stevenson  ;Colerii>ge  ;Harper.) 
Ireland. — There  were  24  ex-Jesuits  in  Ireland  in 
1776,  but  by  1803  only  two.  Of  these  Father  O'Cal- 
laghan  renewed  hLs  vows  at  Stonyhurst  in  1803,  and 
he  and  Father  Betajih,  who  was  eventually  the  last 
survivor,  succeeded  in  finding  some  excellent  postu- 
lants who  made  their  novitiate  in  Stonyhurst,  their 
studies  at  Palermo,  and  returned  between  1812  and 
1814,  Father  Betagh.  who  had  become  Vicar-Gen- 
eral of  Dublin,  having  survived  to  the  year  1811. 
Father  Peter  Kenny  (d.  1841)  was  the  first  superior 
of  the  new  mission,  a  man  of  remarkable  eloquence, 
who  when  visitor  of  the  Society  in  America  (18ii0- 
1833)  preache<l  by  invitation  before  Congress.  From 
1812-13  he  was  vice-president  of  Maynooth  College 
under  Dr.  Murray,  then  coadjutor  BitSiop  of  Dublin. 
The  College  of  Clongowes  Wood  was  begun  in  1813; 
Tullabeg  in  1818  (now  a  house  of  both  probations); 
Dublin  (1841);  Munaret  (Apostolic  School,  1883). 
In  1883,  too.  the  Irifh  bi.shops  entrusted  to  the  Society 
the  University  College,  Dublin,  in  connexion  with  the 
late  Royal  University  of  Ireland.  The  marked  supe- 
riority of  this  college  to  the  richly  endowed  Queen's 
Colleges  of  Belfast.  Cork,  and  Galway  contributed 
much  to  establish  tne  claim  of  the  Irish  Catholics  to 
adequate  university  education.  When  this  claim 
had  been  met  bv  the  present  National  University,  the 
University  College  was  returned  to  the  Bi.«hops.  Five 
Fathers  now  hold  teaching  posts  in  the  new  university, 
and  a  hostel  for  students  is  being  provided.  Under 
the  Act  of  Catholic  Emancipation  (q.  v.)  58  Jesuits 
were  registered  in  Ireland  in  1830.  In  1910  there 
were  367  in  the  province,  of  whom  100  are  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  they  have  4  collegea  at  and  near  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney,  and  missions  in  South  Australia. 

United  States  of  America. — Under  the  direction  of 
Bishop  Carroll  the  members  of  the  Corjxjration  of 
Bflyn'^p  Catholic  Clergymen  in  Mar>'land  were  the 
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chief  factors  in  founding  .ind  maintaining  Cit^orge- 
town  CoUcge  (q.  V.)  from  1791  to  1805,  when  they 
raniDed  their  relationa  with  the  Society  still  existing 
in  Ruaria,  and  wore  go  strongly  reinforced  by  other 
members  of  the  order  from  Europe  that  they  could 
assume  full  charge  of  the  institution,  which  they 
have  since  retained.  ()n  tho  Restoration  of  the 
Society  in  1814  these  nim'twn  fathers  constituttil 
the  mission  of  the  United  Statea.  For  a  time  (1808 
to  1817)  some  of  them  were  employed  in  the  Diooeae 
of  Ne«r  York  just  erected,  Father  Anthony  KobSr 
nwnn  (q.  t.)  administering  the  diocese  temporarilv, 
the  otlwrs  engaging  in  school  and  pariso  work. 
In  1816  Gonzaga  College,  Wa'shinfcton,  D.  C,  was 
founded.  In  18ii3  the  mLssion  of  tlic  T'nitfHl  States 
became  a  province  under  the  title  uf  Mar>'land. 
Since  then  the  hi.stor^'  of  the  province  is  a  record  of 
development  proportionate  with  the  growth  of  Cath- 
oKflily  in  the  vanous  Adds  wpnoirily  wiltivntedby  the 
Gk>eiel7.  The  oolleaee  of  um  Holy  Cnm,  Wocoeeter 
(founded  in  1S43),  Loyola  Odhf^  Beltimoie  (1852\ 
iio.ston  College  {IHiVsj  have  educated  great  numbers 
of  young  men  for  the  ministrv  and  liberal  profession.^. 
Up  to  1879  members  of  the  Society  hiul  been  labour- 
infc  in  New  York  as  part  of  the  New  'i  ork-Canada 
mission.  In  that  year  they  became  ufFiliutiKi  with 
the  first  American  province  under  the  title  of  Mary- 
land-New York.  This  was  added  to  the  old  province, 
besides  several  residences  and  parishes,  the  colleges 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  St.  John  (now  Fordham 
University),  New  York  City,  and  St.  Peter's  College, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  St.  Jawjih  s  f'ollege,  Phil- 
adelphia, was  chartered  in  1852  and  the  Brooklyn 
College  opened  in  1906.  In  the  same  yeiu-  Cani.sius 
GoUflf^  aod  tiro  paiiilMs  in  Buffak>(  and  one  parish 
In  BosMQ  for  Ganaaa  Ofttiiolles,  imh  96  members 

of  the  f  lermiui  pvofince  were  affiliated  with  this  prov- 
ince, wluch  has  now  (1912)  HiVA  members  with  12  col- 
leges and  13  p)arishes,  1  house  of  higher  studies  for  the 
members  of  the  Society,  1  novitiate,  in  the  New  £n^ 
land  and  Middle  States,  and  in  the  Virginiai^  niu 
the  Mianon  of  Jamaica,  British  West  Indies. 

The  Missouri  province  began  as  a  mission  firom 
Maryland  in  1823.  Father  Charles  Van  Ouicken- 
borne,  a  Belgian,  led  several  young  men  of  his  own 
natiomility  who  were  eager  to  work  among  the 
Indians,  among  them  De  Smet  (q.  v.),  Van  Aissche, 
and  Verhaegen.  As  a  rule  the  tribes  were  too  nomad- 
10  to  evangelize,  and  the  Indian  schools  attnujted 
only  a  very  small  number  of  pupils.  The  nWou 
among  the  Osa^e  and  Pottawatomie  were  more  per- 
manent and  fnutful  It  was  with  experience  gathered 
in  these  fields  that  P'.ither  De  Smet  started  his  mis- 
sion in  the  Rocky  Mountuius  in  IS  JO.  A  college,  now 
St.  Louis  University,  was  op<  ned  in  1820.  For  ten 
years,  1838-48,  a  college  was  maintained  at  Grand 
Coteau.  Louisiana;  in  1840  St.  Xavier's  was  opened 
atCiaffiinnatii  With  the  aid  of  aeventy-eii^t  Jesuit^ 
who  oame  from  Italy  and  SwitaerlaBd  in  the  years 
of  revolution  1S47-S,  two  colleges  were  maintained, 
St.  Josenh\«,  Bardstown.  1848  until  1801,  iinofhnr  at 
Loui.'^villc,  Krntuck\',  l^l'.,*-.")?.  In  flii  -  h-f  y  ;ir  a 
college  was  opfTied  at  Chicimo.  'Ihr  iiusaiou  iH'c;irae 
ainvvince  in  IXiV.i,  an<l  since  then  colleges  have  been 
opened  at  Detroit,  Omaha,  Milwaukee,  St.  Mary's 
(Kaiuna).  By  the  aooenon  of  part  of^  the  Buffalo 
mission  when  it  was  separated  from  the  German 
province  in  1907,  the  Missouri  province  acquired  an 
additi(>n:il  ISO  members,  and  colleger*  at  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  and  Prairie  (hi  Chien,  besides  several  resi- 
deiic<\s  and  mi-Hsioiis.  Ifs  iiK  tnln  rs  work  in  the  terri- 
toiy  west  of  the  .Mlcghanies  as  far  as  Kansas  and 
Oiuhai  end  from  t  lie  Xekw  to  the  northern  line  of 
TeniwMe  and  Oklahoma,  aad  also  in  the  Miasioa  of 
British  Honduras  (q.  v.). 

New  Orleans. — For  five  years,  ISGO-lf)?! ,  nieni!>r'rs 
of  the  Peruvian  province  laboured  among  the  Indians 


along  the  coast  of  Florida,  where  Father  Martinet 
was  massacred  near  St.  Augustine  in  1566.  Tbeif 
penetrated  into  Viisinia,  whoe  eightof  their  number 
were  nuMucred  by  Indians  at  a  station  named  Axaen, 

supposed  to  be  on  the  Rappahann<x:k  River.  loiter, 
J&iuits  from  CaniMia,  taking  as  their  share  of  the 
I/:iuisiana  territory  the  Illinois  c<»untrv  and  aft<Tward8 
from  the  Ohio  Hiver  to  the  gulf  cAst  of  the  Mississippi, 
worked  among  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  Natcbes. 
and  Yaxoo.  Two  of  their  number  were  fflurderea 
by  the  Natchez  and  one  bv  the  Chickasaw.  Their 
expulsion  in  1763  is  the  subject  of  a  monograph  by 
Carayon,  "Documents  in6dits",  XIV.  (>iginally 
evangelized  by  Jesuits  frnin  the  Lyons  province, 
the  New  Orlrjms  mission  became  a  pr(j\  ince  in  1907, 
having  7  e<)llt'gcs  and  four  residences.  It  h;us  now 
255  members  working  in  the  tenitoiy  iKirth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Missouri  ea  far  eial  ae  Virginia. 
Galifonua.— In  1907  a  peovinee  wm  foiiied  in 
comprising  the  misskms  of  Califomla,  the 
"Rocky  Mountains,  and  Al.i,ska  (United  States). 
The  histor>'  of  these  iiiissions  is  narrated  under 
California  Missio.vs;  .Misnkixs,  Catholic  Indian, 
OF  THE  United  States;  Alaska;  Idaho;  Siocx 
Indians. 

New  Mexico. — In  the  nuasion  of  New  MesioO 
ninety-three  Jesuita  are  ooen|Hed  in  the  ooDege  at 

Denver,  Colorado,  and  in  various  missions  in  that 
state,  Arizona,  ana  New  Mexico;  the  mission  depends 
on  the  Itnli.an  province  of  Naples. 

In  all  the  nrovinees  in  the  I'nifofl  Stales  there  are 
G  jircfrssion.'ii  sehools,  with  430:^  students;  26  colleges 
with  full  coursi^,  with  2417^  and  34  pre{jaratory  and 
high  schools  with  8735  pupils. 

Canada. — Jesuits  retained  to  Canada  from  St. 
Marjr'B  College,  Kentudcy,  which  had  been  taken 
over,  in  1834,  by  members  of  the  pro\  incc  of  Ftance. 
When  St.  Mar}''s  wa.s  given  up  in  184t)  the  staff  came 
to  take  eharne  of  .'^t.  John's  CoUece,  Fordham,  New 
York,  thus  form  in);  with  their  fcliows  in  Montreal 
the  New  York-Canada  miMnhn-  Tliis  mission  lasted 
Qntd  1879,  the  Canadian  divisian  having  by  that  ynr 
1  college,  2  reeidences,  1  novHtate,  8  Indian  mWonn 
with  131  members.  In  1S8.S  the  mi.ssion  leoeived 
$160,000  as  its  part  of  the  sum  paid  by  the  Provinoe 
of  Quebec  in  compciisrilion  for  the  Jesuit  esJatee 
appropriated  under  George  111  by  imperial  authority, 
and  transferred  to  the  authorities  of  the  former  Prov- 
ince of  Canada,  all  partiee  agreeing  that  the  full 
•mount.  $400,000,  tinie  aUowed  was  far  short  of  the 
value  01  the  estates,  estimated  at  $2,000,000.  The 
settlement  was  latified  by  the  pope  and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Province  of  C^uehee,  imd  the  balance  was 
diviiied  among  the  archdioceses  of  (Quebec,  Montreal,, 
and  othrr  dioceses,  the  Laval  University  be-sidee; 
receiving,  in  Montreal,  $40,000  and,  in  Quebec,  $100L'>- 
000. 

In  1007  the  mimon  waa  eonetitiited  a  nrovineek. 
It  has  now  3  ooBsgw  bi  Montreal,  one  at  St.  Bonifao* 

with  263  students  in  the  collegiate  and  722  in  the 
preparatory  cl:us.sf>s,  2  residences  and  churches  in 
(Quelle)-,  one  at  <'>ii<']p]i,  Indian  mt—inifi^  f — ^i^Aim^ 
in  Ala.ska,  and  309  members. 

Mexico. — In  Mexico  (New  Spain)  Jesuit  missitOK 
aries  began  their  work  in  1571  and  prior  to  their 
expulsbn,  in  1767,  they  numbered  678  memben,  of 
whom  468  were  natives.  They  had  over  40  colleges 
or  .seminaries,  5  residences,  ana  6  missionarv  districts, 
with  00  missions.  The  iiiis-<i(in  ineludr'd  Cuba,  Lower 
California,  and  as  far  south  as  Nicaragua.  Three 
members  of  the  suppressed  society  who  were  in  Mexico 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration  formed  a  nucleus  for 
its  re-establishment  there  in  1816.  In  1820  there wera 
82»  of  whcxn  15  were  priests  and  3  scholastics,^  in  care 
of  4  eotleges  and  3  seminaries.  They  were  dispersed 
in  1S21.  Allhnuch  invited  hark  in  1843,  they  could 
not  agree  to  the  limitatioos  put  on  their  activities  bf 
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General  Santa  Anna,  nor  was  tho  pmepoct  favourable 
in  the  revolutionary  condition  of  the  country.  Four 
of  their  number  returning  in  1854,  the  mission  pros- 
pered, and  in  spite  of  two  dispersions,  1859  and  1S73, 
It  has  continucni  to  increase  m  number  and  activity. 
Id  .AuRUst.  1907,  it  was  reconstituted  a  province.  It 
haa  now  326  members  with  4  colleges,  12  residences, 
6  miieiion  (stations  among  the  Tarahumara,  and  a 
novitiate  (see  also  Mexico;  Pious  Fund  of  the 
CAuroRNiAa). 

GnAKD.  SUmuKur^  CeiUmary  Rm»rd  (Belfut,  1894);  Co*- 
CMUX,  CUmQme*t  CtnUnary  Rerorti  (Dublin.  1012);  Hoodttock 
UOtrt  (Woodntock  College,  MarylAod.  1872—);  G*orv«tovn 
Vnitrrtity  (Wjuihington.  1891);  TK*  FxrH  Half  Ctntury  of  St. 
letat\<u  Chureh  and  CoUtv*  (San  Francisco.  1905);  DuHB.  AkUn. 
nr  GeteA.  drr  Jetuii-mitnonm  in  Dtultchland.  tSit-Tg  (1903); 
Botno.  Iitaria  dflia  tUa  del  R.  P.  FignateUi  (Home,  1857); 
Po!<rr.LeT.  La  comp.  H«  Jftu4  m  Btlgique  (BniiweU,  10<)7);  Zara- 
DOK4.  Hut.  df  la  rxtincidn  y  rrtiabiffMniento  dt  la  comp.  dt  Jitut 
(Madritl.  1890);  SirroUi.  JeiuUrnorden  ton  ««tn«r  WttdarKir- 
HtBumt  (Mannbnin.  1M7). 

GntuL  ?T4TisTm  or  thk  Socivrr  or  Jescb  rom  m  Bmixkimq  or  1913. 
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ApoLoomc. — The  accusations  brought  against 
the  Society  have  been  exceptional  for  their  frequency 
and  fierceness.  Many  indeed  would  be  too  absurd 
to  (l»^tprve  mention,  were  they  not  credited  even  by  cul- 
t»!f  d  and  Utemry  people.  Such  for  instance  are  the 
fti.TKHS  that  the  Society  was  responsible  for  the 
^  I Anro- Prussian  war,  the  affaire  Dreyfus,  the  Panama 
r^iindal,  the  assassination  of  popes,  kings,  princes. 
r*<*  — «tatementa  found  in  books  and  periodicals  ot 
iv.me  pretence.  Such  likewise  is  the  so-called  Jesuit 
« >aih,  the  clumsy  fabrication  of  the  forger  Robert  Ware, 
<\}io»ed  by  Bridgett  in  "Blunders  and  Forgeries", 
llie  fallacy  of  such  accu.sations  may  often  be  uetected 
by  general  principles.  A.  JesuiU  are  fallible,  and 
may  have  given  tiome  occasion  to  the  accuser.  The 
chargco  laid  against  them  would  never  have  been 
broupht  against  angels,  but  they  are  not  in  the  lea.st 
inrnunaltait,  with  tAa  Spciet^*  b^ing  a  body  of  good 


but  fallible  men.   Sweeping  denials  here  and  an 
injured  tone  would  be  misplaced  and  liable  to  mis- 
conception.   As  an  instance  of  Jesuit  fallibiUty.  • 
one  may  mention  that  writings  of  nearly  one  hundrea  L 
Jesuits  have  been  placed  on  the  Roman  "Index".  ' 
Since  this  involves  a  reflection  upon  the  Jesuit  book- 
censors  as  well,  it  might  appear  to  be  an  iu.stance  of 
failure  in  an  important  matter.    But  when  we 
remember  that  the  number  of  Jesuit  writers  exceeds 
120,000,  the  proportion  of  those  who  have  missed 
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>  Note.— Figurei  for  1911— thoae  for  1912  not  arailable. 

the  mark  cannot  be  considered  extraordinar>';  the 
censure  inflicted  moreover  has  never  been  oif  the 
gravej  kind.  Many  critics  of  the  order,  who  do  not 
consider  the  Index  censures  discreditable,  cannot 
pardon  so  rejidily  the  exaggerated  esprit  de  corps  in 
which  Jesuits  of  limited  experience  occasionally 
indulge,  especially  in  controversios  or  while  eulogizing 
their  own  confreres;  nor  can  they  overlook  the 
narrowness  or  bias  with  which  some  Jesuit  writers 
have  criticized  men  of  other  lands,  institutions,  educa- 
tion, though  it  is  unfair  to  hold  up  the  faults  of  a 
few  as  characteristic  of  the  entire  body. 

B.  The  Accusers. — (1)  In  an  oft-recited  passage 
about  the  martyrs  St.  Ambrose  tells  us:  "Vere 
frustra  impugnatur  qui  apud  impios  et  infldos  im- 
pietatis  arcessitur  cum  finei  sit  magister"  (He  in 
truth,  is  impugned  in  vain  who  is  acrii.s«Hl  of  impiety 
by  the  impious  and  the  faithless,  though  be  is  a 
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teacher  of  the  faith).  The  personul  equation  of  the 
accuser  is  Ji  ct)rrpctinn  of  gre^it  moiiicnl;  iievorthelc.-'s 
it  is  to  be  applied  with  equally  Rroitt  caution;  un  no 
other  point  is  an  arcusea  person  s  )  liable  to  make 
■wiafttlraa  Undoubtedly,  however,  when  we  find 
a  learned  man  like  Harnack  declaring  roundly  (bat 
without  proofs)  that  Jesuits  are  not  htstoriana,  «t 
may  place  this  stntemeot  of  his  beside  anothv  of 
his  profe.ssori:il  ili<  r,i,  that  the  Bible  is  not  history. 
If  the  same  principles  untlerlie  both  propositions, 
the  accusation  against  the  order  will  carry  Uttle 
weight.  When  an  inhdel  government,  about  to 
asaail  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  begins  bv  expelling 
Uw  JawiU^  on  tin  allumtiiwi  that  UMgr  destioy  the 
love  of  ftciwiom  in  li«r  iobolan,  wo  eaa  only  say 

that  no  wnrds  of  theirs  crin  counter})alance  the  logic 
of  their  urt.s.  Early  in  this  century  the  French 
Govenunetit  urged  as  one  of  their  re:u«)ns  for  sup- 
pressing all  the  religiouH  orders  in  France,  among 
them  t^e  Society,  that  the  regulars  were  crowding 
tbe  secular  clergy  out  of  their  proper  spheres  of  aotivity 
and  influence.  No  sooner  were  the  rebgioai  ntppressed 
than  the  law  separating  Church  and  State  was  paseed 
to  cripple  and  enslave  the  bishops  and  secular  etergy. 

(2)  Again  it  is  perhaps  httle  wonder  that  herctica 
in  Rcneral,  and  tho.s«'  in  parlicuLir  who  impugn 
church  Uberties  and  the  authority  of  the  Ht>ly  See, 
okiouki  be  ever  ready  to  assail  the  Jesuits,  who  are 
omeialfar  tMOnd  to  the  dtfawe  of  that  It 
seems  fltrangv  that  the  €fpaomtt»  «f  the  Sooie^ 
should  somethnes  be  within  the  CSitmli.  Tet  ft  n 
almost  inevitable  thjit  such  oppnsiti'in  should  at 
times  occur.  No  matter  how  aiie<|UAtply  tin-  canon 
law  regulating  the  relations  of  reguhirs  with  the 
hierarchy  and  cler^  ^nerally  may  provide  for  their 
peaceful  cooperation  m  missionary,  eduoatifmal,  and 
diaritahle  enterorises,  there  will  neoessarily  be 
oecasiott  for  did  lerenoee  of  opinion,  disputes  over 
itiri-sdiotion,  methods,  and  similar  vital  point*,  which 
In  the  heat  of  controversy  often  embitter  and  even 
estrange  the  parties  at  variance  Sm  h  unfortunate 
controversies  arise  between  other  religious  orders  and 
the  hierarchy  and  secular  clergy;  they  art-  neither 
common  nor  permanent,  not  the  rule  but  the  excep- 
tion, so  that  they  do  not  warrant  the  sinister  judp 
ment  that  is  sometimes  formed  <^  the  Society  m 
particular  as  unable  or  unwilling  to  work  with  others, 
jealous  of  its  own  influence.  Sometimes,  e8p>ecially 
when  troublcsof  this  kind  have  affected  broad  questions 
of  doctrine  and  disriplmc,  the  agitation  has  reached 
immense  proportions  and  bitterness  has  remained 
for  years.  The  controversieB  Ds  auxilii*  led  to 
violent  exploiione  of  temper  to  intrimi^  and  to  fuiiooe 
language  which  wee  ■nnpqr  artoniamng;  and  there 
were  others,  in  »«■  for  instance  about  the 

faculties  of  the  arehpriest,  in  France  about  Galli- 
canism,  which  were  almost  equally  memorable  for 
fire  and  fury.  Odium  theologicum  is  sure  at  all  times 
to  call  forth  excitement  of  unusual  keenncKs;  but  we 
may  make  allowance  for  the  earlv  disputants,  becaiue 
of  the  pugnacious  character  of  the  times.  When  the 
age  quite  approved  of  gentlemen  kilhng  each  other 
in  duels  on  very  slight  provocation,  there  can  be 
little  wonder  tliat  clerics,  when  arou.sed,  should 
forget  propriety  and  wif-restraint,  sharpen  their 
pens  like  oarers,  and,  dipping  them  in  gall,  strike 
at  any  sensitive  point  of  their  adversaries  which  they 
could  injure.   Qiaiges  put  about  by  such  excited 

t     (3)  The  moit  embittered  and  tbe  most  nntrOBt* 

worthy  enemies  of  the  Socicfy  (they  arc  fortunately 
not  very  numerous)  have  ever  been  deserters  from  its 
own  rank.*?.  We  know  with  what  malice  and  venom 
some  unfaithful  priests  are  wont  to  assail  the  Church, 
which  they  once  believed  to  be  Divine,  and  not  die- 
wnilar  has  been  the  hatred  of  aonte  JeKiite  who  have 
been  ontne  to  their  calling. 


C.  What  i»  to  be  txptetedt  The  Society  has 
tainly  had  some  share  in  the  beatitude  of  suffering 
for  f)ersecution's  sake;  though  it  is  not  true,  how- 
ever, to  S4iy  that  the  Societ>  i.'^  the  object  of  univtrsal 
deUiatalion.  Prominent  politicians,  whose  acts  affect 
the  interests  of  million.s,  are  much  more  hotly  and 
violently  eritieiaed,  mate  freely  demHimned,  earieap 
tared,  ud  eondemned  in  the  eouree  of  a  month  thaa 
•the  Jesuits  .singly  or  collectively  in  a  j'car.  WhcB 
once  the  politician  is  overthrown,  the  world  turns 
its  fire  upon  the  m  w  holder  of  power,  and  it  forgeta 
the  man  that  is  faUeo.  But  the  light  attacks  against 
the  Sodetjr  sever  ceaee  for  long,  and  their  cumulative 
effect  appeem  more  serious  than  it  should,  became 
people  overlook  the  long  spans  of  years  which  in 
Its  case  intervene  between  the  different  signal  assauHa; 
Another  principle  to  remember  is  that  the  cnemiee 
of  the  ('hurch  would  never  lissail  the  Society  at  all, 
were  it  not  that  it  is  conspicuously  populiu-  with  larfe 
elaaees  of  the  Catholic  community.  Neither  uniw- 
ssJ  odium  therefore  nor  freedom  from  all  assault 
should  be  expected,  but  chargce  which,  bj  engger»> 
tion,  inversion,  satire,  or  irony,  somehow  onrrtinwinrt 
with  the  place  of  the  Society  in  the  Church. 

Not  be'mg  contemplatives  hke  the  monks  of  old, 
Jesuits  are  not  decried  as  laxy  and  useless.  Not  being 
called  to  fill  jkisIs  of  high  authority  or  to  rule,  like 
popes  and  bishops,  Jesuits  are  not  seriously  denounc(Kl 
as  tyrants,  or  tnaligned  for  nepotism  and  similar 
Ignatiua  dcieribed  hia  order  as  a  flyins 
ready  for  aennoe  e^wher^  especially  aa 
and  missionaries.  Tne  principal  charges 
against  the  So<  iety  arc  misrepresentations  of  these 
qualities.  If  they  are  rea<ly  for  service  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  th(*y  are  culled  busybodies,  mischief- 
makers,  politicians  with  no  attachment  to  oountry. 
If  they  ao  not  rule,  at  least  they  must  be  fieieiini. 
ambitious,  scheming,  and  wont  to  lower  stanoaraa 
of  morality,  in  order  to  gain  control  of  consciences. 
If  they  are  good  diseipliniu-ians,  it  will  he  .said  it  is 
by  espioniige  and  suppression  of  individuality  and 
inde[>endence.  If  they  arc  popular  schoolmasters,  the 
adversary  will  say  they  are  good  for  children,  good 
perfaape  as  crammers,'  but  bad  educators,  without^ 
mlhiwiee.  If  they  are  favourite  confessors,  llieir 
suooees  is  aacriboa  to  their  lax  moral  doctrines,  to 
their  casuistry,  and  above  all  to  their  use  of  the  maxim 
which  is  supposed  to  justify  any  and  e  very  evil  act: 
"the  end  justifies  the  means".  This  perhaps  is  the 
most  salient  instance  of  the  ignorance  or  ill-will  of 
their  accusers.  Their  books  are  open  to  all  the  world. 
Time  end  again  those  who  impute  to  them  as  a  body, 
or  to  any  of  their  publications,  the  uee  of  this  mesim 
to  justify  evfl  of  any  sort  have  been  asked  to  cHe 
one  instance  of  such  usage,  hut  all  to  no  purpo-se. 
The  signal  failure  of  Moensbroech  to  establisn  l>ef()re 
the  civil  court-  of  Trier  and  Colopne  iXO  .Juls.  I'KWS) 
an^  such  example  of  Jesuit  teaching  should  silence 
this  and  similar  accusations  forever. 

D.  The  Jetvit  Leamd.—lt  la  euriow  that  et  the 
present  day  even  literary  men  have  next  to  no 
interest  in  the  t^jective  facts  concerning  th^  Snrioty, 
not  even  in  those  suppose*!  to  be  to  its  disadvantage. 
All  attention  is  tixe<l  on  the  Jesuit  legend;  encyclope- 
dia articles  und  general  histories  hardly  concern 
themselves  with  anything  else.  The  legend,  thou^ 
it  reached  its  present  form  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  began  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The 
eerily  jnnecutions  of  the  Society  (which  counted 
BOme  WO  martyrs  in  Europe  during  its  first  century) 
were  hackee!  up  by  (ier>',  loud,  unscrupulous  writers 
such  as  Hast-nmiiller  and  Hospinian,  who  diligently 
collecterl  ;ind  drfmdiMi  all  the  charges  brought  against 
the  JesuiLs.  The  rude,  criminous  ideal  which  these 
writers  set  forth  received  subtler  traits  of  deceitlul- 
fM  and  douUenieeliiv  thipodi  Zahorowski'B '*  Man* 
lift  eeeraln  SoeieteAjen*'  {Omem,  1614).  a  oetare 
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nuBreprrsenting  the  niles  of  the  order,  which  is 
freely  believed  to  be  genuine  by  credulous  adversaries 
(see  MoNiTA  Secreta).  The  current  version  of  the 
Icge-nd  is  late  French,  evolved  during  the  long  revo- 
lutionary ferment  which  preceded  the  Third  Empire. 
It  began  with  the  denunciations  of  Montloeier 
(1824-27),  and  grew  strong  (lS3;i-45)  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  which  affecte<l  to  consider  itself  as  the 
representative  of  the  Gallican  S<jrb()nne,  of  Port- 
Royal,  and  of  the  Encyclojdtiie.  The  occasion  for 
literar>'  hostilities  was  offered  by  attempts  at  univer- 
sity reform,  which,  so  the  Liberals  affected  to  believe, 
we/e  instigated  by  Jesuits.  Hereupon  the  "Pro- 
vinciales"  were  given  a  place  in  the  university  cur- 
riculum, and  Villemain,  Thiers,  Cousin,  Michelet, 
Quinct,  Libri,  Mignet,  and  other  respectable  scholars 
succeeded  by  their  writings  and  denunciations  in 
giving  to  anti-Jesuitism  a  sort  of  literary  vogue, 
not  always  with  scrupulous  observance  of  accuracy 
or  fairness.    More  harmful  still  to  the  order  were  the 

glays,  the  songs,  the  popular  novels  against  them. 
>f  these  the  most  celebratetl  was  Eugene  Sue's 
"Juif  errant"  (Wandering  Jew)  (1844),  which  soon 
became  the  most  popular  anti-Jesuit  book  ever 
printed,  and  has  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
give  final  form  to  the  Jesuit  legend. 

The  special  character  of  thus  fable  is  that  it  has 
hardly  anything  to  do  with  the  order  at  all,  its  traits 
being  simply  copied  from  masonry'.  The  previous 
Jesuit  bogey  was  at  least  one  which  "haunted  churches 
and  colleges,  and  worked  through  the  confeswional 
and  the  pulpit.  But  this  creation  of  modem  fiction 
has  lost  all  connexion  with  reality.  He  (or  even  she) 
is  a  person,  not  necessarily  a  nnest,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  black  pope,  who  lives  in  an  imaginary 
world  of  back  stairs,  closets,  and  dark  passages.  He 
IS  busy  with  plotting  and  scheming,  mesmerising  the 
weak  and  corrupting  the  honest,  occupations  diversi- 
fieii  by  secret  crimes  or  melodramatic  attempts  at 
crime  of  ever\'  sort.  This  ideal  we  see  is  taken  over 
bodily  from  llie  real,  or  rather  the  supposed,  method 
of  life  of  the  Continental  mason,  xet  this  is  the 
sort  of  nonsense  about  which  special  correspondents 
send  telegrams  to  their  papers,  about  whicn  revolu- 
tionary agitators  and  crafty  iMjliticians  make  long 
inflammator>'  speeches,  which  standard  works  of 
reference  discuss  quite  gravely,  which  none  of  our 

Bipular  writers  dan's  to  expose  as  an  im)>OHture  (see 
rou,  op.  cit.  infra,  II,  \m-2Al). 
E.  Some  Modem  Objection*. — (1)  Without  having 
given  up  the  old  historical  objections  (for  the  study 
of  which  the  historical  sections  of  this  article  may  be 
consulted),  the  anti-Jesuits  of  to-day  arraign  the 
Society  as  out  of  touch  with  the  modem  Zeitgeist, 
as  hostile  to  liberty  and  culture,  and  as  being  a  failure. 
Ijherty,  next  to  intelligence  (and  some  people  put 
it  before),  is  the  noblest  of  man's  endowments.  Its 
enemies  are  the  enemies  of  the  human  race.  Yet  it  is 
said  that  Ignatius's  system,  by  aiming  at  "blind" 
obedience,  paralyses  the  judgment  and  by  conse- 
quence scoo[)8  out  the  will,  mserting  the  will  of  the  su- 
perior in  its  place,  as  a  watchmaker  might  replace  one 
mainspring  ny  another  (cf.  Encyc.  Brit.,  1911,  XV, 
342);  pcriruie  ac  cadavtr,  "like  a  corpse",  again  "simi- 
lar to  an  old  man's  staff" — therefore  dead  and  Ustless, 
mere  machines,  incapable  of  individual  distinction 
(R)hmer-Monod,  op.  cit.  infra,  p.  Ixxvi). 

The  cleveraess  of  this  objection  lies  in  its  bold 
inversion  of  eert.iin  plain  truths.  In  reality  no  one 
loved  liberty  better  or  provided  for  it  more  carefully 
than  Ignatfus.  But  he  upheld  the  deeper  principle 
that  true  freedom  lies  in  obeying  reason,  all  other 
choice  being  licence.  Those  who  hold  themselves 
free  to  disobey  even  the  laws  of  God,  who  declare 
all  rule  in  the  Church  a  tyranny,  and  who  aim  at  so- 
called  free-love,  free  divorce,  and  free  thought — they, 
of  course,  reject  his  theory.    In  practice  Jui  custom 
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was  to  train  the  will  so  thorovighlv  that  his  men 
might  after  a  short  lime  be  able  to  "level  up"  others 
(a  most  difficult  thing)  from  laxity  to  thoroughness, 
without  themselves  being  drawn  down  (a  most  easy 
thing),  even  though  they  lived  outside  cloisters, 
with  no  external  support  for  their  discipline.  The 
wonderful  achievement  of  staying  and  rolling  back 
the  tide  of  the  Reformation,  in  so  far  as  it  was 
due  to  the  Jesuits,  was  the  result  of  the  increased 
will-power  given  to  previously  irresolute  Catholics 
by  the  Ignatian  metho<ls. 

As  to  "blind"  obedience,  we  should  note  that  all 
obedience  must  be  bUnd  to  some  extent — "Theirs  not 
to  reason  why,  Theirs  but  to  do  and  die."  Ignatius 
borrowed  from 
earlier  ascetic  wri- 
ters  the  strong 
metaphors  of  the 
"blind  man","the 
corpse",  "the  old 
man's  staff",  to 
illustrate  the  na- 
ture of  obedience 
in  a  vivid  way ;  but 
he  does  not  want 
those  metaphors  to 
be  run  to  death. 
Not  only  does  he 
want  the  subject 
to  bring  both  head 
and  heart  to  the 
execution  of  the 
commiuid,  but, 
knowing  human 
nature  and  its 
foibles,  he  recog- 
nizes that  cases  will 
arise  when  the  su- 
perior's order  may  appear  impracticable,  unreasonable, 
or  unrighteou.s  to  a  free  subject  and  may  jx>ssibly  really 
be  so.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  acknowlp<lged  duty  of 
the  subject  to  appeal,  and  his  judgment  as  well  as  his 
conscience,  even  when  it  may  happen  to  be  ill-formed, 
is  to  be  respected;  provision  is  made  in  the  Constitu- 
tions for  the  clearing  up  of  such  troubles  by  discus- 
sion and  arbitration,  a  provision  which  would  be  incon- 
ceivable, unless  a  mind  and  a  free  will,  independent 
of  and  jx)88ibly  opposed  to  that  of  the  superior,  were 
recognized  and  respected.  Ignatius  wishes  his  sub- 
jects to  l)e  "dead"  or  "bhnd"  only  in  respect  of  sloth, 
of  piission,  of  self-interest,  and  self-indulgence,  which 
would  impede  the  ready  execution  of  orders.  So  far 
is  he  from  desiring  a  mechanical  performance  that  he 
explicitly  di.«<pju-ages  "obedience,  which  executes  in 
work  only  ",  as  "  unworthy  of  the  name  of  virtue"  and 
wiu-mly  urges  that  "bending  to,  with  all  forces  of  head 
and  heart,  we  should   carry  out  the  commands 

? uickly  and  completely"   (Letter  on  Obedience, 
5^14). 

Further  illustrations  of  Ignatian  love  of  liberty 
may  be  found  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises  and  in  the 
char.'icter  of  certain  theological  doctrines,  as  Proba- 
bilism  and  Molinism  (w^ith  its  subsequent  modifica- 
tions) which  are  commonly  taueht  in  the  Society's 
schools.  Thus,  Molinism  "is  aoove  all  determined 
to  throw  a  wall  of  security  round  free  will"  (see 
Grace,  CoNTROVEHsrES  on),  and  Probabilism  (q.  v.) 
teaches  that  liberty  may  not  be  restrained  unless  the 
restraining  force  rests  on  a  basis  of  certainty.  The 
characteristic  of  both  theories  is  to  emphasize  the 
sacredness  of  free  will  somewhat  more  than  is  done 
in  other  systems.  The  Spiritual  Exercises,  the  secret 
of  Ignatius's  success,  iu"e  a  series  of  considerations 
arranged,  as  he  tells  the  cxercitant  from  the  first,  to 
enable  him  to  make  a  choice  or  election  on  the  highest 
principles  and  without  fear  of  consequences.  Again 
the  priest,  who  explains  the  meditations,  is  warned 
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to  be  most  ciireful  not  to  incline  the  exercitunt  inoro 
to  one  object  of  choice  than  to  anofh<T  (Atmot.  15). 

It  is  notoriously  impowible  to  expect  thut  anti- 
JtMltt  ncttoa  of  our  day  should  fuo  weir  subject  in 

 or  Bdentifio  manner.  If  thqr  did, 

one  would  point  out  that  the  onlv  rational  manner 
of  inquiriiiK  into  the  subject  would  ne  to  approach  the 
persons  uiiiicr  discussion  (who  arc  after  all  very 
Hi)()r<);irh:J)lc)  and  to  set'  whfUher  they  are  charactcr- 
k'SM,  as  they  are  reported  to  be.  Another  easy  test 
would  be  to  torn  to  the  lives  of  their  great  missionariefl 
Br^uf.  Marquette,  8ilveir%  tie.  Any  men  more 
vaiSke  ''mere  machines"  U  WwM  be  impossible  to 
conceive.  The  Society's  SttoeesBes  in  education  con- 
firm the  same  conclusion.  It  is  true  that  lately, 
iUH  a  preparatory  measure  to  closing  its  sfhools  by 
violence,  the  French  anti-Jesuits  assscrted  hoih  in 
print  and  in  the  Chamber  that  Jesuit  education  pro- 
duced mere  pawius,  Hpiritless,  unenterprising  nonen- 
tities. But  tne  real  reason  was  notoriously  that  tlM 
pupils  of  the  Jesuit  acbools  mm  ooaptMiMUgr  sno* 
oenfol  at  the  eninhutione  fbr  cntnnee  as  offioen 
into  the  army,  and  prT>ve<l  themselves  the  bravest 
and  most  vigfirouf*  men  oi  the  nation.  In  a  contro- 
verted matt<'r  hki'  tlun,  thr  most  obvious  proof  that 
the  Society's  eiiucation  fits  its  pupils  for  the  battle  of 
life  is  foimd  in  the  constant  readiness  of  parents  to 
Mtnist  their  children  to  the  Jesuits  even  when,  from 
n  m&niy  worldly  point  of  view,  there  seemed  to  be 
many  reasons  for  holding  bacK.  (A  discussion  of 
this  matter,  from  a  French  standpoint,  will  be 
found  in  Brou,  op.  cit.  infra,  II,  409;  Tampc  in 
••Etudes",  Paris  1900,  pp.  77.  749.)  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  methods  of  school  di.scipline 
will  naturally  differ  greatly  in  different  countries. 
The  Society  would  certainly  prefer  to  ob.serve  miUatis 
unUandia  its  well-tried  "Ratk>  Studiorum"}  but  it 
is  far  from  thinking  that  loc4il  customs  fas  for  instance 
those  which  regard  surveillance)  ana  extenal  di^ 
ciplino  should  everywhere  be  uniform. 

(2)  .Another  objection  akin  to  tlie  suppo.Ked  Ixistility 
to  freedom  is  the  alleged  KxtUurfeiiullichkeU,  hostility 
to  what  is  cultured  and  intellectual.  This  cry  has 
been  chiefly  raised  by  those  who  aoorafttUy  n^jjBOt 
Oatholio  theology  as  dogmatism,  who  soofF  at  Oatho- 
lie  philosophy  as  Scholastic,  and  at  the  Church's 
insistence  on  Biblical  insjjiration  iw  retrograde  and 
unscholarly.  Such  men  make  little  account  of  work 
for  the  ignorant  and  the  i>oor,  whether  at  home  or  on 
the  millions,  they  speak  of  evana^lical  povoty.  of 
pnetieea  of  penance  and  of  mortincation,  as  if  tn^ 
were  iWiesing  and  retrograde.  They  compare  their 
numerous  and  richly  endowed  universities  with  the 
few  and  relatively  poor  seminaries  of  the  Catholic 
and  the  Jesuit,  and  their  advances  in  a  multitude  of 
physical  sciences  with  the  intclleclual  timidity  (as 
they  think  it)  of  thos«>  whose  highest  aniliinuii  it  is 
not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  theologicid  orthodoxy. 
The  Jesuits,  they  say,  are  the  leaders  of  the  JTuftw^ 
/widtteM;  their  itmU  obieet  is  to  bolster  up  anti- 
quated tittdiUooa.  Tlinr  nave  praiueed  no  geniuses, 
whQe  men  whom  ih.vr  nMined,  and  who  broke  loose 
from  their  leaching,  rascal,  Descartes,  Voltaire,  have 
powerfully  niTiefr,!  the  jmiloaophical  and  religious 
Delias  of  large  mus8t>8  of^  mankind;  but  respectable 
awdioerity  is  the  brand  on  the  long  lists  of  the  Jesuit 
umM  in  the  catalocues  of  Al^ambe  and  de  Backer. 
TTiiderBiaaiarek  and  m.  Waldedc-Rousseau  \ 
of  this  sort  were  accompanied  by 
nieiit  and  confi-Hcation  of  goods. 

This  objection  springn  chiefly  from  prejudice — - 
religious,  worldly,  or  national.  The  Catholic  will 
think  rather  better  than  worse  of  men  who  are  decried 
•ad  persecuted  on  grounds  which  apply  to  the  whole 
^ — *■    It  ie  troe  tfw  mo<ten  Jesuit's  school  ia 


often  smaller  and  poorer  than  the  establishment  of 
his  hv«l,  who  at  times  is  ensconced  in  the  academy 


which  the  Jesuits  of  previous  times  succeeded  in 
foumling  and  endowing.  It  is  not  to  lie  questioned 
that  the  .sum  total  of  learned  instilution.s  in  the  hands 
of  non-Catiholiaa  is  now  greater  than  those  in  the 
hands  of  our  eiHrdigjoBista.  but  the  love  of  cultura 
surely  fa  not  extinguished  in  the  exiled  French, 
German,  or  Portugiip.se  Jesuit,  who,  roM"  d  [lerhape 
of  all  he  p()fi,se.sye,s,  at  once  settles  dow  u  a^iain  to  his 
task  of  study,  of  writing,  or  of  education.  Very 
rare  are  the  cases  where  Jesuits,  Uving  among  enter- 
prising people,  have  acquiesced  m  educational 
mferiority.  For  superi<nity  to  others,  even  in  sacred 
learning,  the  Society  does  not  and  ^omd  not  contend. 
In  their  own  line,  tbat  is  in  Catholic  theology,  phiIo»- 
ophy,  and  exegesis,  they  would  hope  that  they  are  not 
inferior  to  the  level  of  their  generation,  and  that,  far 
from  ac(juieseing  in  intellectual  inferiority,  they  aim 
at  making  their  schools  as  gocxi  jus  circuni.stance« 
allow  them.  They  may  also  claim  to  have  trained 
many  good  scholara  in  lumoet  every  science.  ^ 

Thft  ohMction  that  Jesuit  tsMdwiB  do  not  influaiiM 
nuHsea  or  maaldod,  wUle  men 
Voltaire,  after  breaking  with  Jesuit  education,  have 
done  so,  derives  its  force  from  piussing  over  the  main 
work  of  the  Jesuits,  which  Ls  the  salvation  of  soula, 
and  any  la^^-ful  means  that  helps  to  this  end,  as,  for 
instance,  the  maintenance  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  eai|f 
to  overlook  this,  and  those  who  object  will  perha|M 
despise  it,  even  n  they  recognise  H.  The  wane  fa  not 
showy,  whereas  that  of  the  satirist,  the  iconoclast, 
and  free-lance  comix  ls  atttnition.  Avoiding  compari- 
sons, it  is  safe  to  s.iy  that  the  Jesuits  have  done  much 
to  maintain  the  teaching  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  the 
orthodox  far  outnumber  the  foUomn  of  BMI  like 
Voltaire  and  Descartes. 

It  would  Ih;  impoBsibie,  fkuMD  llie  nature  of  the  case, 
to  devise  any  satisfactory  test  to  dbow  what  love  of 
culture,  esp<?cially  of  intellectual  culture,  there  was 
in  a  body  so  diversified  and  scattered  as  the  Society. 
Many  might  be  appli<>d,  and  one  of  the  most  telling 
is  the  re^ului  ity  with  whii'h  e\ery  test  reveal.s  refine- 
ment and  studiousness  somewhere  in  ita  ranks,  even 
in  poor  and  distant  foreign  miswons.  To  some  it 
will  seem  wgntflesnt  that  the  pope,  iriMn  sesrrhing 
for  theolagianfl  and  eonaaltcn  for  varioos  Romsa 
colleges  and  rongnsBStioiU,  .should  so  frequently 
select  Jesuits,  a  relatively  small  Ixxly,  some  thirty 
or  furty  per  cent  of  \\hos4-  memliers  are  employed  in 
foreign  missions  or  among  the  poor  of  our  great  towns. 
The  periodicals  editini  by  the  Jesuits,  of  which  a  list 
fa  aiven  below,  afford  another  indication  of  cuIUusl 
ana  a  favourable  one,  though  it  fa  to  be  remembered 
that  these  publications  arc  written  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  popularizing  knowledge.  The  more  serious 
and  learned  books  must  be  studie<l  .«oparatelv.  The 
most  strikiiip  test  of  all  is  th.it  ofTere<l  by  the  great 
Jesuit  i 111 ilii  lu'raphy  of  Faliicr  Sommervogel,  showing 
over  120,UOO  writers,  and  an  almost  endloBS  list  ot 
books,  pamphlets,  and  editions.  There  fa  no  other 
body  in  the  wwki  which  can  point  to  such  a  mono* 
ment.  Ga;v{lkn  may  say  that  the  brand-^nark  fa 
"respectable  medio<Tity";  even  .so,  the  value  of  the 
whole  will  be  very  n^niarkable,  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  less  pr(>ju(lieed  and  therefore  belter  judges  will 

form  a  higher  appreciation.    Masterpieces,  too^  in 
cverv'  field  of  eeelnfastkisl  Li"»**c       m  wmmaX 
secular  branches  are  not  isre. 
The  statement  that  the  Soefaty  has  pradueed  fsv 

geniuses  is  not  impressive  in  the  mouths  of  tliose  who 
nave  not  studie<l.  or  are  unable  to  study  or  to  judge, 
the  writers  un'ier  di.scu.ssion.  Again  the  objection, 
whatever  its  worth,  confuses  two  ideals.  Educational 
bodies  must  necessarily  train  by  classes  and  schoob 
and  produce  mm  formed  on  definite  Unes.  Qenius 
en  Um  other  hsod  fa  faidcpendent  of  training  and  does 
not  conform  to  type.  It  is  unreascmabte  to  reproach 
A  missionary  or  eduoational  system  for  not  ] 
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 ^_  no  Bystem  can  offer.   Hien  it 

ii  mil  to  bear  in  mind  thatgenius  is  not  restricted  to 
mllcn  or  ichobrs  alone.  There  is  a  genius  of  organ- 
iaatioa,  ncplomtion,  enterprise,  diplomacy,  evangeli- 
sation, ana  iiu^tancen  of  it,  in  onr  or  other  of  these 
directions,  are  common  cnoviRh  in  the  Society. 

Men  will  varj'  of  eours^o  in  their  e.stinmtcH  an  to 
whether  the  amount  of  Jesuit  genius  is  great  or  not 
according  to  the  esteem  they  make  of  those  studies 
ia  wUdh  tte  Sodetar  is  atnmiMt.  But  whether  tlia 


It  to  craat  or  Vtde,  H  to  not  Btoiited  by  Ignatiort 
■lllvinKs  frir  uniformity.  The  objection  taken  to 
the  wonis  of  the  nile  "Let  all  .say  the  same  thing  as 
nnu  h  as  possible"  is  not,  ( onvincing.  Thi.s  is  a 
clipped  quotation,  for  Ignatius  goes  on  to  add  "juxta 
Apostohim"^  an  evident  reference  to  St.  Paul  to  the 
fvilipiNaii^  lii,  1^  16,  beyond  whom  he  does- not  go. 
In  troth  I^inattUB's  M>iect  to  the  practical  one  of 

Ereventing  zealous  professors  from  wasting  their 
jcture  time  in  disputing  small  points  on  which  th<  v 
may  differ  from  their  colleagues.  The  Society^s 
writers  and  teachers  are  surely  never  compelled  to 
the  same  rigid  acceptation  of  the  views  of  another 
as  is  often  the  case  elsewhere,  e.  g.  in  politics,  diplo- 
macy, or  journalism.  Members  of  a  staff  of  leader^ 
writers  have  constantly  to  personate  oonvietiiaaa  not 
really  their  own,  at  the  bidding  of  the  editor;  whereas 
Jesuit  ^Titers  and  teachers  write  and  speak  almofft  in- 
YBriably  in  their  own  nameis,  and  with  a  variety  of 
treatment  ami  a  frr>edom  of  mind  which  compare  not 
tmiavourably  with  other  exponents  of  the  same  sub- 
ieota. 

(0  PlriIun.-~HiaSodety  never  beeame  "celaxed" 
or  needed  a  "reAmn"  in  toe  teehnieal  sense  hi  wUdi 

these  terms  are  applied  to  religiou-s  orders.  The 
constant  intereourw  which  i.s  niainlaine<l  between  all 
parts  enables  the  general  to  find  out  venr'  soon  \vh<  n 
anything  goes  wrong,  and  his  large  power  of  appoint- 
ing new  officials  has  always  sufficed  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  both  of  discipline  and  of  relisious 
virtue.  Of  ooone  there  have  arisen  oitics,  who  nave 
inverted  this  generally  acknowledged  tmeL  It  has 
been  said  that:  (a)  failure  has  become  a  note  of 
Jesuit  enterprises.  Other  religiou.s  and  learned 
institutions  endure  for  century  after  ccntur>'.  The 
Society  has  hardly  a  hou.se  that  is  a  hundred  years 
old,  very  few  that  are  not  mute  modem.  Its  great 
inlitionary  glories,  Japan,  nngiuij,  CSuna,  etc., 
pnTtl  like  smoke  andeven  amrifak  eonntriea  pvedami- 
Bantiy  Catholic,  it  n  bannbed  and  Ha  worin  nrined, 
while  other  Catholics  escape  and  endure.  Again, 
that  (b).  after  .Xcqiiaviva'tj  time,  a  perio<l  of  decay 
ensucrl;  ;c)  disputes  about  Prol);ilnlL«m,  tyrannicide, 
equivocation,  etc.,  caused  a  strong  and  steady  decline 
in  the  order;  ^d)  tbe  Boeiety  after  Acquaviva's  time 
began  to  acquire  enormous  wealth,  and  the  loofessed 
tived  in  htxmy ;  (e)  religious  energy  was  enenrated  by 
political  scheming  anabv  internal  dissensions. 

(a)  The  word  "failure  is  here  taken  in  two  differ- 
ent ways — failure  from  internal  decay  and  failure 
from  external  ■violence.  The  former  is  discreditable, 
the  latter  raa>'  be  glorious,  if  the  cause  is  good. 
¥rhether  the  uulures  of  the  Society,  at  its  Suppres- 
rioo  and  in  the  Tklent  ejections  from  various  lands 
oven  m  our  own  time,  were  discreditable  failures  is  a 
UstorioU  question  treated  elsewhere.  If  they  were, 
then  we  must  say  that  such  failures  tend  to  tlie  credit 
of  the  order,  that  they  are  rather  apparent  than  real, 
and  G<jd's  Providence  will,  in  His  own  way,  make 
good  the  ktas.  In  effect  we  see  the  Society  frequently 
Mffcring.  but  as  frequently  recovering  and  rcnenriog 
ber^^winD.^  It  woula  be  inexact  to  say  that  the  psn^ 
cutmufl  whieh  the  Soowty  has  mffsred  have  been  so 
great  and  continuous  a.s  to  be  irreconcilable  with  the 
usual  course  of  Pn>vidence,  whicl»  is  wunl  to  temjXT 
trial  with  relief,  to  make  endurance  i>oK«ible  (I  Cor., 
X,  13).  Thufl^  while  it  may  be  truly  said  that  many 


Jesuit  communities  have  been  foned  to  break  t9 
within  the  Utst  thirty  years,  others  have  had  a  cer> 

porate  existence  of  two  or  three  centuries.  Stony- 
hurst  College,  for  instance,  has  been  only  116  years 
in  its  present  site,  but  its  cor]K)rate  life  is  202  years 
older  still;  yet  the  most  glorious  pages  of  it.s  hi.<*- 
tory  are  those  of  its  persecuti»)ns,  when  it  lost, 
thrc>e  times  over,  everything  it  possessed  and.  barely 
escaping  by  flight,  renewed  a  lile  even  more  honour^ 
•bio  and  oistiiupiished  than  that  which  preceded,  a 
fcrlone  probab^  without  its  equal  in  the  history  of 
pedagogy.  Again  the  Boll.andists  (q.  v.)  and  the 
CoUegio  Romano  may  be  cited  !us  well-known  exam- 
ples of  institutions  which,  though  once  smitten  to 
the  ground,  have  afterwards  revived  and  flourished 
as  much  as  b^ore  if  not  noore.  One  might  instance, 
too,  the  German  province,  which,  though  driven 
into  enle  by  Bismarac,  has  there  more  than  doaMed 
its  previous  numbers.  The  Christianity  which  the 
Jesuits  planted  in  Paraguay  survived  in  a  wonderful 
way,  after  they  were  gone,  and  the  rediscoverj'  of  the 
Church  in  Japan  affords  a  glorious  testimony  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  old  missionary  methods. 

(b)  Turning  to  the  point  oi  deoadeooe  after 
Aeipuviva's  time,  wo  ma^  freely  ooneede  that  no  snb- 
seamnt  generation  contained  so  many  great  person- 
alities as  the  first.  The  first  fifty  years  saw  nearly  alt 
the  Society's  saints  and  a  Inr^e  pro|)ortion  of  its 
great  writers  and  misi»ionaries.  Hut  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  to  be  observed  in  almost  ail  orders,  indeed 
in  most  other  human  institutions  whether  sacred  or 
pittfane.  As  for  internal  dissensions  aftsr  Acquar 
viva's  death,  the  truth  is  that  tbe  severe  tKNuJes 
occurred  before,  not  after,  it.  The  reason  for  tlris  to 
ea,si]y  imderstood.  Internal  troubles  came  chiefly 
with  thiit  conflict  of  views  which  was  inevitable  while 
the  Constitutions,  the  rules,  and  general  traditions 
of  the  body  were  being  moulded.  This  took  till 
near  tbe  end  of  Acquaviva's  generahte.  The  wont 
troubles  came  first,  under  Igiutius  himself  in  repird 
to  Portugal,  as  has  been  explained  elsewhere  (see 
iGNATitTB  lotola).  thb  tTouoles  of  AcqpuMTiva  with 
Spain  come  next  in  seriousness. 

(c)  After  .VcQuaviva's  time  we  find  indee<l  .«iome 
warm  theological  disputations  on  Probabilism  and 
otiier  iMtuits;  but  in  truth  this  (mulile  and  the  (ieb.itcH 
on  tyrannicide  and  efpiivocation  had  much  more  to  do 
with  outside  controversies  than  with  intonal  division. 
After  ther  IumI  been  fully  aifued  and  tnohred  by 
papal  sntnoi^,  tlw  setthment  was  aeoeptsd  tlnoo^ 
out  the  Society  without  any  trouble. 

(d)  The  allegation  that  the  Jesuits  were  ever  im- 
men.sely  rich  is  denionstrubly  ;i  falile.  It  would  seem 
to  have  arisen  from  the  vulgiu-  prepossession  that  all 
those  who  Uve  in  great  bouses  or  churches  must  be 
very  rich.  Tbe  all^tion  was  ezpfeited  as  early  as 
1594  by  Antoine  Amauld,  wlx>  declared  that  tbe 
French  Jesuits  had  a  revenue  of  200,000  Uvrtt 
(£50,000,  which  might  be  multiplied  by  six  to  get 
the  relative  buyinj;  jxiwer  of  thut  d.iv).  The  Jesuits 
answered  that  their  twenty-tive  churches  and  col- 
leges, having  a  staff  of  .500  to  (iOOpersons,  had  in  all 
only  60,000  Hires  (£15,000).  The  exact  annual 
nrvenuas  of  the  English  province  for  some  120  years 
are  puUiriied  by  Fokgr  OOeoords  H  J.,  VII,  Introd., 
139).  Dohr  (Jesuitenfsb^,  1904  ,  606,  etc.)  gives 
many  figures  of  the  same  kind.  \Vc  can,  therefore, 
tell  now  that  tbe  college  revenues  were,  for  their  pur- 
postis,  very  moderate.  The  ruiiuiurs  of  immense 
wealth  acquired  still  further  vogue  through  two  occur- 
rences, the  RtOituHoruedikt  of  1629  and  the  Jieenoe^ 
iometwnes  given  by  jiapal  authority,  for  the  nioeiB»> 
tors  of  the  foteipn  nnanons  to  faiehiae  in  the  Bue  of  tilt 
produce  of  their  own  minion  farms  the  produce  of 
their  native  converts,  who  were  generallv  still  too 
rude  and  childish  make  bargains  for  tliemselves. 
The  £s<(iiitflpMaMnHMMM«4||g|^ali<Mdy  eiplained 
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(see  above:  Germany),  led  to  no  penUMBt  iwuHi^ 

out  the  sale  of  the  missioD  produce  came  oonmieiH 
flosly  before  the  notice  of  the  public  at  the  time  or  the 

Supprciision,  by  the  failure  of  Father  La  Va!<  t(r'  fsro, 
in  article  above,  Suppression,  Frnnre).  In  neither 
ca-^o  iliii  the  irioney  tr;iiis;icti«in.H,  such  a.M  they  were, 
affert  the  standard  of  living  in  the  iSocicty  itself, 
which  always  remained  that  of  the  honesti  woer- 
dotea  of  their  time  (see  Duhr,  op.  cit.  infra,  pp. 
889-652). 

During  the  doeiDg  months  of  1761  man;  oihet 
prelates  wrote  to  the  king,  to  the  chancellor,  M.  de 

Lamoi^tIn»n,  protesting  agnin.st  the  arr?l  of  the 
FarknifHl  of  ti  August,  1761,  and  testifying  to  their 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  arcunjitions  ma<i«'  againet 
the  Jesuits  and  of  the  loss  which  their  dioceses  would 
watein  by  their  ■unpwfan.  De  Havignan  gives 
the  names  of  twenfar^PTOP  Bueh  biabo|M.  Of  (he 
minority  five  out  of  tlie  obt  rendend  n  ooBsetive 
answer,  approving  of  the  conduct  and  temliitiK  of 
the  Jesuits.  Tiiese  five  bisliojin,  the  Canluial  de 
Choiseul,  brother  of  th«- statesman,  Mgrdel^i  Roche- 
foucauld, Archbishop  of  Kouen,  and  Mgm  Quiseau 
of  Nevers,  Choi8eul-Beaupr6  of  Chilons,  and  Cham- 
piondeGioe  of  Auxrare,  declared  that  "  the  confidence 
renoaed  m  the  Jesuits  by  the  bishops  of  the  kingdom, 
allof  whom  approve  thern  in  tliiir  nioccse,  is  evidence 
that  they  iire  found  useful  lu  1  ranee",  and  that  in 
consequence  they,  the  writers,  "supphcate  the  king 
to  grant  his  royal  protection,  and  keep  for  the  Church 
of  France  a  society  commendable  for  the  service  it 
rendecB  to  the  Church  and  State  and  which  the  vigi- 
lanoe  of  the  bishops  may  be  trusted  to  preserve  free 
from  the  evils  which  it  is  feared  might  come  to  affect 
it ".  To  the  second  and  third  of  the  king's  questions 
they  answer  that  occajjionally  individual  Jesuits 
have  taught  blameworthy  doctrines  or  invaded  the 
iuriwliction  of  the  bishops,  but  that  neither  fault 
has  been  graieral  enough  to  a^ect  the  body  as  a  whole. 
To  the  fourth  question  they  answer  that  "the  authoiv 
ity  of  the  general,  as  it  is  wont  to  be  and  ahoukl  be 
exercised  in  France,  appears  to  need  no  modlfieation; 
nor  do  they  see  anything  objectionable  in  the  Jesuit 
vows".  In  fact,  the  only  point  on  which  they  differ 
from  the  majority  is  in  the  sunnesiion  tliat  "'to  take 
away  all  difficulties  for  the  future  it  would  be  well  to 
soUcit  the  Holy  See  to  kmae  a  Brief  fixing  preciw  ly 
those  limita  to  the  emciae  of  the  general's  authority 
to  France  which  the  maxima  of  the  kingdom  require". 

Testimonies  like  these  might  be  multiplied  indef- 
initely. .\in<iiiR  them  one  of  the  most  significant 
is  that  of  (  It  iii'  iit  XIII,  dated  7  January,  1765,  which 
speeially  njeiitions  the  cordial  relations  of  the  Society 
with  bishops  throughout  the  world,  preci.wly  when 
enemies  were  plotting  for  the  suppresiHion  of  the  order. 
In  his  boida  on  Clement  XIII  and  Clement  XIV  de 
Ravignan  reoorda  the  acts  and  letters  of  UMuy  biahofia 
to  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  enumerating  the  naoMa  of 
nearly  '200  bishops  in  every  jiart  of  the  world.  From 
a  secular  soure*'  the  most  noti  worthy  testimony  is 
that  of  the  French  l>isli(i])s  when  hostility  to  the 
8ocie^  was  rampant  in  high  places.  On  15  Novem- 
baTf  176^  the  Comte  de  Florentin,  the  minister  of  the 
fogral  hottaebold,  bade  Cardinal  de  Luynes,  the  Arch- 
faishop  of  BemL  convoke  the  bishops  then  at  Paris 
to  tovestigate  the  following  points:  (1)  The  use  which 
the  Jesuits  can  be  in  France,  and  the  advantagr-s  or 
evils  which  inav  be  exjM-oted  to  attend  their  dis- 
charge of  the  different  functions  committed  to  them. 
(2)  The  manner  in  which  in  their  teaching  and 
practice  the  J(«uits  conduct  themselves  in  r^ard  to 
opilliras  dangerous  to  the  personal  safety  01  ao^per- 
e^Qia^  to  the  doctrine  of  the  French  clergy  contained 
in  the  Declaration  of  1782,  and  in  regard  to  the  Ultra- 
montane ojiinioiiH  nencrally.  i-'i  The  cnnfluct  of 
the  Jesuits  in  regard  to  the  subordination  due  to 

IMtopa  and  eooWMtieal  aupetion^  aa^ 


thegr  do  not  tofringe  on  the  ri^ta  and  ftmetJona  ei 
the  ptfUi  prieata  (4)  What  leatnetkm  can  bo 
plaeed  on  the  authority  of  the  Oeneral  of  the  Jeeuita, 

BO  far  aM  it  is  exercised  in  Franc*-.  For  eliciting  the 
judgiiKTil  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  kinprlom  on  the 
action  of  ttie  I'd'ii  !u<  rt ,  im  (jin  s' mus  r  nuhi  be  more 
suitable,  and  the  bishops  convoked  (three  cardinals, 
nine  archbishops,  and  thirty-nine  bishops,  that  is 
fifty-one  m  aU)  met  together  to  eonaidflr  them  on  aO 
November.  They  appototed  a  flommfssiop  eonaiatiitt 
of  twelve  of  their  number,  who  were  given  a  month 
for  their  task  and  reported  duly  on  30  December. 
Of  tlies<'  fifty-one  bi.shops,  forty-four  a<ldre.-vsed  a 
letter  to  the  king,  dated  30  December,  1761,  answer- 
ing all  the  four  questions  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the 
Societ\-  and  giving  under  each  head  a  clear  statement 
of  their  reasons. 

To  the  first  Question  the  bishops  reply  that  the 
"Institute  of  the  Jesuits  ...  is  conspicuously 
consecrated  to  the  g()<Kl  of  religion  and  the  profit  of 
the  State".  They  iSej^in  by  noting  how  a  Huccession 
of  jKipr'^,  St.  Charles  Horromeo,  and  the  aniba'v'^adors 
of  princes,  who  with  him  were  present  at  the  Council 
of  Trent,  together  with  the  Fathaia  of  that  CouncO 
to  thatr  eoUeetivo  ca|Nuatyt  bad  pwwiWMiaed  in  fawwr 
of  the  Society  after  an  experanoe  of  the  aenriksea  it 
could  render;  how,  though  in  the  first  instance  tliere 
wfis  a  i)r<'jtidice  again.st  it  in  France,  on  account  of 
certain  novelties  in  its  constitutions,  the  sovereign, 
bishops,  elerg}',  and  people  had,  on  coming  to  know  it, 
become  firmly  attached  to  it,  as  was  witnessed  by  the 
demand  of  the  States-General  in  1614  and  1615  and 
of  the  Aaaembly  of  the  CIerg\'  in  1617,  both  of  which 
bodies  wished  for  Jesuit  colleges  in  Paris  and  the 
provinces  a.'^  "the  l>e9t  means  adapt^nl  to  plant 
religion  and  faith  in  the  hearts  of  the  pe<)iile".  They 
refer  also  to  the  language  of  manv  letters-])atent  by 
which  the  kings  of  France  had  autliorizt-d  the  various 
Jesuit  colleges,  in  particular  that  of  C'lermont,  at 
Pkuria,  which  Louis  XIV  had  wished  should  bear  his 
own  naoM^  and  whkh  bad  oome  to  be  known  aa  the 
College  of  Loofo-le-Oraiid.  Then,  coming  to  their 
own  p<'r.-?f>nal  experience,  they  bear  witness  tliat  "the 
Jesuit-s  are  very  ii«  fid  for  our  dioceses,  for  preaching, 
for  the  guidance  of  souls,  for  implanting,  preserving, 
and  renewing  faith  and  piety,  by  their  missions^ 
congregatioits,  retreat  s,  wfawll  they  carry  on  with  oinr 
^probation,  and  undier  our  authority".  Wbenea 
they  eondttde  that  would  be  diffieult  to  leplaoe 
them  without  a  loss,  especially  in  the  pRmneial 
towns,  where  there  is  no  university". 

To  the  second  question  the  bishops  replv  that, 
if  there  were  any  reality  in  the  accusation  that  the 
Je»uit  teaching  was  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  sovereigna^ 
the  bishops  would  long  since  have  taken  meaaurea 
to  restrain  it,  tostead  of  entrusting  the  Society  with 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  aacred  mmistry. 
They  also  indicate  the  source  from  which  this  and 
similar  accusations  actiinsf  the  Society  had  their 
origin.  "The  Calvinists",  they  say,  "trie<l  their 
utmost  to  destroy  in  its  cradle  a  Soi  ii  'v  whoOB 
principal  object  was  to  combat  their  errors  .  .  . 
and  disseminated  many  publications  in  whidi  they 
singled  out  the  Jeauita  aa  professing  a  doolxine  whidft 
menaced  the  Hvea  of  eovereigns,  Beeanae  to  aeetne 
them  of  a  crime  so  capital  wiw  the  surest  means  to 
destroy  them;  and  the  jirejudiceji  against  ilicm  tliua 
arouse<l  hail  ever  sincf  i».n  seized  \\\ut\\  ^n-edily 
by  all  who  had  h:wi  any  iint n  sled  motive's  fur  (jhject- 
ing  to  the  Society's  existence  lin  the  country)." 
The  bishops  add  that  the  charges  against  the  Jcniita 
which  were  being  made  at  that  tune  m  so  many 
writings  with  which  the  country  was  flooded  were  but 
rehashes  of  what  had  been  spoken  and  written  against 
them  tlirougliout  the  pn  ce<ling  century  and  a  half. 

To  the  third  question  they  reply  that  the  Jesuits 
bttve  no  doabt  reeeiTed  numaroua  privile0Ba  frau  the 
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Holy  Ser,  many  of  which,  however,  and  thoae  the 

meet  extensive,  nave  accru(>fl  to  them  by  comimjnio.i- 
tion  with  the  otiier  orders  to  which  they  had  been 
primarily  granted:  but  that  the  So<  ict  v  has  been 
Mcuatonied  to  use  its  pnviiegee  with  moderation  and 
nrudencc. 

The  fourth  aod  ]mI  «C  the  qiMitioM  k  noi  pw* 

tfaaent  here,  and  we  omit  the  tuwer.  The  Mth- 

bisliop  of  Puris,  who  was  one  of  the  n^wrmblcd 
biahope,  bat  on  some  ground  of  prec<'deiu  preferred 
not  to  ficn  the  majority  Htatement,  eudursed  it  in  a 
aeparate  lett«r  which  he  addressed  to  the  king. 

(e)  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  aa  the  Society 
aaqpurad  icDutatioia  and  influcnoe  even  b  the  Court* 
of  powerfiu  kion,  oertam  dometiUe  troablee  erase, 
which  had  not  oeen  heard  of  before.  Some  jeal- 
ousies were  inevitable,  und  tsonie  losses  of  friend- 
Hhii>;  th'T)'  WH.S  danger  too  of  the  faults  of  thr  Co\irl 
oommunicnting  themselves  to  thow)  who  fre<iuente(i 
it.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  Soeiet  v  \s  iis  keenly 
on  ita  guard  in  thia  matter,  and  it  would  seem  that 
tia  precautiooe  irave  aueomfoi.  ReU^ooa  obsenr- 
ance  did  not  suffer  to  any  appreciable  extent.  But 
few  people  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  any, 
noti'  '  1  the  grave  dangers  whieh  were  coming  from 
ab.-y(jlute  government,  the  de<"ay  of  enerny,  the  dim- 
inished dcsin-  for  progreee.  The  Society  \\ko  the  rest 
of  Europe  suffered  under  these  influencoe,  but  they 
were  jpliunly  external,  not  intemaL  In  France  the 
injurious  inJBu^ce  of  Gallicanism  must  abo  be  admit- 
ted  (see  above,  Frana).  But  even  in  this  dull  period 
we  fin<l  the  French  Jesuit.^  in  the  new  mi-nsion-field  of 
Ciinathi  ^hnwiiiK  u  fervour  worthy  of  the  highest  tra- 
ditic)!!-  of  ihr  order.  The  final  and  most  convincing 
proof  that  there  waa  nothing  seriously  wrong  in  the 
poiverty  or  in  the  diieipline  of  the  Societ^r  up  to  the 
one  of  ila  Oiq^pwakai  is  offoed  by  tlie  inaibility  of 
ita  enemiee  to  aidMrtBiitlate  their  dtaivm.  when,  uter 
the  Suppression,  nl!  the  accounts  ana  fne  papers  of 
the  Sorif'ty  pass*  d  bodily  into  the  adversaries'  p*K4ses- 
sion.  \\"h;it  an  unrivallf<i  opportimity  for  proving 
to  the  world  those  allegations  which  were  hitherto 
unsupported!  Yet,  after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  tlie 
Dftpen,  no  such  attempt  waa  made.  The  cnndusion 
w  evident.   No  serious  fault  could  be  proved. 

Neither  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
nor  at  any  previous  lime  was  there  any  internal  decline 
of  the  Society;  there  wa.s  no  loss  of  nimibers,  but  on 
the  contrary  a  steady  growth ;  ihere  was  no  falling  off 
in  learn iriK.  morality,  or  zeal.  From  1000  members 
in  12  pruvmces  in  1556,  it  had  grown  to  13,112  in  27 
provinces  in  1615;  to  17,665  in  1680,  7890  of  whom 
were  prketa,  in  35  pRmnflea  with  48  novitiates,  28 
profcaaed  liouBea,  W  leaiiBariee,  578  colleges,  160 
reaidenoea,  and  106  foreign  missions;  and,  in  Kpite  of 
every  obstacle,  persecution,  expulsion,  and  suppres- 
sion during  the  .seventeenth  ana  eighteenth  ccnturicH, 
in  17VJ  it  numbcnxl  22,.'>H9  members,  of  whom  11,2^3 
were  prieste,  in  41  provinoes,  with  61  novitiates,  24 


tion  [Urban  VIII,  6  August,  1623]  that  as  Ahnighty 
(lod  raises!  up  other  holy  men  for  other  times,  so  He 
b:us  raiw<l  up  St.  Ignatius  and  the  Society  establLshed 
by  him  to  oppose  Luther  and  the  heretics  of  his  day: 
and  the  religious  sons  of  this  Society,  following  the 
huninoiM  way  of  ao  great  a  parent,  continue  to  give 
an  unfailing  eiample  of  the  rwigioua  virtMes  and  a  dm- 
tinguished  profieieney  in  every  nid  of  lewminic,  more 
especially  in  .sncred,  so  that,  as  their  ( D-operal inn  is  a 
great  service  in  the  successful  conduct  of  the  most 
miportant  affairs  of  the  Cathohc  Church,  in  the  res- 
toration of  morality,  and  in  the  liberal  culture  of  young 
men,  they  merit  new  proofs  of  Apostohc  favour.  In 
the  paragraph  following  he  apeaka  of  the  Society  as 
"most  deserving  of  »e  orthodox  rdigion".  and 
further  on  he  says:  "It  abounds  in  men  skilled  in 
every  branch  of  lesiming."  On  27  September,  174S, 
he  cornmenficd  llic  (Ifucral  of  the  Society  and  it.s 
members  for  their  "strenuous  and  faithful  labours  in 
sowing  and  propagating  throughout  the  whole  world 
Catholic  faith  and  unity,  as  well  as  Christian  do^ 
trine  and  piety,  in  all  their  int^jity  and  sanctity". 
On  15  July.  1749,  be  speaks  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  as  "men  who  by  their  assiduous  labour  strive 
to  instruct  and  form  afl  the  faithful  of  both  sexes  in 
every  virtue,  and  in  zeal  for  Christian  piety  and  doc- 
trine". "The  Society  of  Jesus",  he  wrote  on  29 
March,  1753,  "adhering  closely  to  the  splendid  Icssona 
and  examples  set  them  by  their  founder,  St.  IgnatitN^ 
devote  themselves  to  this  pious  work  (spiritiial  ezer* 
i]  with  80  mueh  aidour,  zeal,  charity,  attmtion, 
),  labour  . . .",  etc. 


th«  ekriy  oontromMM  wt*  the  articles  Annat,  CtmUH, 
Fortr,  OrtUer,  Orou,  and  Rtifftnbrrg  in  Somukkvookl  and  the 
full  lilt  of  Joauit  apologiea,  ibui.,  X.  IfiOl. 

B6hmkr-Mo.nod.  Let  jftuilf*  (Pariii,  1910);  Oiobiuti,  II 
gttuUa  moderno  (LauHanne,  1840);  Gbiehinoer.  Hi*t.  of  Ihr  JintiU 

i London,  1872);  Hoknssiiobch,  FierscAn  Jakrt  JttuU  (Leipsig. 
910):  HiTBBB.  Dmt  Jf^itm^-Ordm  (BwUn.  1873);  MicnLar- 
QuiNn,  Dtt  fituUf  (Paris,  1843) :  McrLLBa,  Lm  origittM  St  to 
de  Jinu  (Paria,  1898):  RerarB.  BeiMgt  tur  Cle»fh.  der 
Jtruiien  (Mimich,  1894);  TAfNTON,  Hist,  of  thr  Jesuits  in 
Encliind  (lyfindon.  1001):  Thkintr.  Hint.  Hrg  \ntt\lut\im»  rhrft. 
d'lilurntMin  rrcV^,  !  f  r.  tr,,  f 'miAX,  I*uri«,  IMOl.  I  )i-<-ii-kii,n<  of 
Um  above  aad  o<  other  boatile  whtera  will  be  found  in  the  Jeauil 
MtsdMs  «iitad  «ho««;  m  aln  PnATVS  (Vnmm  Navmamm), 
KtJSmMmhw  (lUtbboa.  IMNO.  SU-MO.  a  fine  eiHidnB.  by  a 
Protrntnnt  writer,  of  anti-Jnmitieal  lit««rature;  Bnif.nr..  Vnpolo- 
Qttique  lif  Fa»riil  it  la  marl  •!*  Fatcal  (Pari*.  191 1),  Blior,  I.rt  jftu- 
iltt  >U  h  I'iimdr  {Vn.T\:*,  IWCi);  Conrrrnino  Jrtuxtt  (Ixindun.  1W2); 
DciiK.  Ji.,u^tm-FaMn  (Frtiburg.  I'.KM);  De  Lac.  Jttuittt  (Poria, 
1901) :  Matnahd,  Tht  tituditt  and  Teaching  of  the  Sociiiy  of  Jtnt* 
(London.  1855):  Z.«a  Provineiaiea  et  leur  rffutation  (Paris.  1851-^1 
OB  Ravjon  AN,  D«  fcnXntfr  de  Vinelitut  dttjimtitf  (Paris,  1844>, 
tr.  SKAfiER  (Ix<niton.  1M4);  Weibs,  Anto-nio  de  Bteobar  y  Mendoaa 
(Fn  [lMir».;.  I'Ml);  Ki  rs'  H.  l)f-r  InAis  <lrr  trrbolmen  bUcher:  \'k>lf 
UNOCR  AND  Heuscb,  (jctch.  der  MoraUtrextioktUen;  Darrel,  A 
Vindieation  of  St.  tgnatiui  from  PhMaHcitm,  and  of  tht  Jetuittt 
from  Iki  Cahimniet  laid  to  thiir  ehargt  (Ix>ndon.  1688);  Hitohu, 
Loyola  and  the  Bdtttat.  Sytltm  tf  tht  Jtauitt  (New  York,  1892); 
PACSTLKB-Diraa,  Bat»  Studi«rum  ia  J/oit.  Otrm. 

Distinguished  Members.— Saint.s:  Ignatius  I-oy- 
ola;  Francis  Xavier;  Francis  Borgia;  Stanislaus 
Koetka;  Ak>y8iu8  Goniaaa;  A^honmis  Rodrigues; 


professed  houaeai  176  seminaries,  069  colleges,  336  Jdw  Berc^mana;  Jtrim  Iniioia  BMn:  PotcrCbver; 
reaidenoea,  1542  drandies,  and  273  foreign  nussiona.  Wanois  de  Qencumo,  and  I^aul  Miu,  John  Goto, 


That  there  was  no  falling  off  in  learning,  morality, 
or  seal  historians  generally,  whether  hoetue  or  friend- 
hr  to  the  Society,  attest  (mh^  Maynard,  **The  Jewrita^ 
ihcjr  Studies  and  their  Teaching"). 

On  thia  point  the  testimony  of  Benedict  XIV  will 
aurely  be  accepted  aa  inoontrovertible.  In  a  letter 
dated  24  Apra,  1748,  ho  Mm  that  the  Society  is  one 
"whose  religioua  are  owjFwhaw  nputed  to  be  in  the 
good  odour  of  Christ,  imlefly  be«UMe,  in  order  to 
advance  the  young  men  who  fre(]uent  their  churches 
and  j*rhnf)ls  in  the  pursuit  of  liberal  knowledge,  learn- 
ing, an  !  '  lilt  lire,  tus  well  ri^  in  de<'ds  and  habitH  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  piety,  they  zealously  exert 
Ofvery  effort  greatlv  to  the  advantage  of  the  young". 
Ia  another  bearing  the  aame  date  he  aaya:  ^'It  ia  * 


James  Kisai,  Japanese  martyrs  fl.'iOTV 

Blessed. — The  blessed  number  91 ;  among  them  are 
Peter  I'aber;  Peter  Cani.siu!^;  Anthony  Baldinucci; 
the  martyrs  Andrew  Bobola;  John  dc  Britto  (qq.  v.): 
Bernardino  Realini;  Ignatius  de  Azevedo  (q.  v.)  and 
companions  (known  as  the  Forty  Martyrs  of  Brazil), 
viz.  Didacus  de  Andrada  (priest);  Antonio  Suar^a; 
Benedictus  a  Castro;  Francisco  Magalhftes;  JoAo  Fer- 
nandes;  Luiz  Correa;  Manoel  Rodrigues;  Simon  I>opee; 
MaiuM'l  FernaiiilrH:  ,\lvaro  Mendes;  Pedro  Nunlies; 
Andretis  (lon^^al vt  s;  Juan  a  8.  Martino  (schola.'^tics); 
Clonzfdvo  Henri<iue«;  Didaco  Pires;  Ferdinand  Sun- 
cies:  Francisco  Pt^rez  Ciodoi;  Antonio  Correa;  Manoel 
Pacneco;  Nicolas  Diniz;  Alexius Delgado;  Marco  Cal- 
deira:  Sanjoaunra  (schola-stic  novices);  Manoel  AIvop- 
—   ^.  Tx — .  IteBandes;  Caspar 
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Alvares;  Amarus  V'az;  Juan  de  Majorga;  Alfonso  de 
Vaena;  Antonio  Fomandos;  Stofano  Zuriarr;  Pwlro 
Fonloura;  Gregorio  Scrivaao:  JuftD  de  Zafra;  Juan  de 
Bacza;  Blasio  Rib<>iro;  Jolo  FenUtfldM;  Simon  Acosta 
flay  brothers) ;  the  JapanaM  nutiyTB:  John  Baptist 
Mftdiado,  1617;  Sebastian  CUmura,  1622;  Oamfllo 
CSostanzo,  1622:  Charles  Spinnla,  1632;  Paul  Navarro, 
IffiS2;  Jerome  de  Angelis,  1623;  Didacus  Carvalho. 
1624;  Michael  Carvalho,  1624 ;  Friinrisro  Parheco  ana 
his  companions  Ballasar  de  Torrea  and  (iiovanni 
Battista  Zola,  1626;  Thomas  Tzugi,  1627;  Anthony 
Izidi^  1632  ((vieBta) ;  Auguatiiie  Ota,  1622;  Gooaalvus 
VwKt  and  his  oompaniom,  Anthony  CSuiini,  FMcr 
8ampd,  Mi<  h:i('l  Xu[iii>A,  I^ouLs  Cavara,  John  Chin- 
gocu,  Thutiiiu'^  Acafoxi,  1622;  Denis  Fugixima  and 
I'et(>r  Onizuchi  (roinpiinions  of  Hi.  I'aul  Navarro), 
1622;  Simon  JcrnjH)  (ctjmpanion  of  HI.  Jerome  de 
Angelis),  1623;  Vmcent  Caun  and  hia  companions: 
Peter  Rinxci,  Paul  Chinwuche,  John  Gbinsaoo:  Mich- 
ael Totd,  1626 ;  Michad  Naeanma,  1628  (schouustics) ; 
Leonard  Chimura,  1619;  Ambrosio  Femandes,  1620; 
Ga8i)ar  Sandiimatzu  (companion  of  HI.  Franci-s 
Pacncco,  1626),  lay  brothers;  the  En^cli-h  martvre: 
Thomas  WcxKlhouse,  1573;  and  John  Nelson,  l-kl- 
mund  Campion,  Alexander  Briant  (qq.  v.);  Thomas 
Cottaai.l6^(piiie8ta);  thoinaigrTaofCuDoolim(q.  v.): 
Rudolph  Aoctttaviva:  Alfonso  Fscheeo;  I^ro  Bemo; 
Antonio  Francisco  (priests);  and  Franri.sco  .\ranha, 
1.5H3  (lay  brother);  the  Iluniijariun  martyrn:  Melchior 
Grodccz  and  Stephen  Pongraei,  7  Sept.,  1619. 

Vonerablee. — The  vcncrables  number  fifty  and 
iodude,  besidee  those  whose  biographies  have  been 
given  Mpantely  (see  Index  yoL).  ClMide  de  1a  Calr 
ombiire  (1641-82),  Apostle  of  we  devotion  to  the 
Sacred  Heart;  Nichola-s  T.anricius  (1574-1653),  author 
of  "Gloria  I^natiana"  and  many  spiritual  worka,  and, 
with  Orlandmi,  of  "Historia  Soci<'t:ttis  Jesu";  Jnlien 
Maunoir  (1606-83),  AiKWtle  of  Brittany. 

Though  the  Jesuits,  in  accordance  with  tlieir  nilea^ 
do  not  Moq>fc  eodewastical  dimiUes,  the  popes 
at  times  have  raised  amne  of  their  nuinbers  to  the 
rank  of  cardinal,  as  Cirriinals  Bcllarmine,  Franzc^ 
lin,  de  Lugo,  Mai,  .Maz/i  Ihi,  Otlcscalchi,  Pallavirino, 
Pdzmdnv,  Tarqiiiiii,  Tulcdo,  Tolotiiei  ((jq,  v.);  al.so 
Cardinals  Casimir  V,  King  of  Poland,  created  1647; 
Alvaro  Cienfuegos  (16.i7-1739),  created  1720;  Johann 
Eberlwid  Nidbaid  (1607-81),  created  1675;  Giaro- 
battista  Salerno  (1670-1729),  created  1709;  Andreas 
Strinhuher  (1825-1907),  created  1893;  Mid  Louis 
Hiilot  (h.  1846),  created  27  Nov.,  1911. 

As  reference  is  made  in  most  of  the  articles  on 
members  of  the  Society  to  Sommervogel's  monu- 
mental "Bibliothftcitte  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus"  a 
brief  aooouni  of  its  author  is  given  here.  Carlos, 
fourth  son  of  Marie-Maximilien-Joseph  Sommer- 
vogcl  and  TTortense  Blanchard,  was  bom  on  8 
Jan.,  1H.{1,  ut  Stra.sl)urg,  Alsaee,  and  died  in  Paris 
on  4  May,  19(72.  .\fter  Htudying  at  the  /i/r/c  of 
Strasburg,  Carlos  entered  the  Jeetiit  novitiate  at 
Issenheim.  Alsace,  2  Feb.,  ISfiS,  and  was  sent  later 
to  Saint-Adietil,  Amiens,  to  complete  his  hterary 
studies.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  assistant  prefect 
of  discipline  and  sub-librarian  in  the  Colleee  of  the 
Iramaeiilate  .Conception,  H>ie  Vaugirard,  Paris. 
Here  he  discovered  his  literary  vocation.  The 
"  HibUothikiue"  of  PP.  AuKUStin  and  Aloys  de  Backer 
was  then  in  course  of  pubuention,  and  Sonunervo«el, 
noting  in  it  occasional  enon  ana  omissions,  made  a 
systematic  examination  of  the  whole  work.  Four 
years  later  P.  Aug.  de  Backer,  .s^Mng  his  li.st  of  adden- 
da and  errata,  a  MS.  of  800  pages  containing  over 
10,000  entries,  ob(  aintnl  leave  to  make  use  of  it .  Som- 
niervogel  continued  at  Rue  Vaugirard  till  1865,  re- 
viewing his  course  of  philoeophy  meanwhile.  He  then 
st  udied  theology  at  Amiens,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
Sept.,  1866.  FVom  1867  Ull  1879  he  waa  on  the  staff 
of  the ''iitiidei'%  being  inani«ing  editor  inn  1871  iffl 


1879.  During  the  Franeo-Cerman  War  he  served 
as  chaplain  in  Faidht  rbe's  army,  and  waa  decorated 
in  1871  with  a  bronze  medal  for  his  self-sacrifice. 

P.  de  Backer  in  the  revised  edition  of  his  "Bfl)lh»> 
tbdque"  (1869-76)  gave  Soounervoaei's  nnmo  m 
ooHHithor,  and  deservedly,  for  the  vbk  improvement 
in  the  work  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
latter's  contributionH.  From  18K0  till  1882  P, 
Sommervogel  was  a.s.si.'itaiit  to  hit^  fatlu-r  provincial. 
Before  1882  he  had  never  had  any  special  opportunity 
of  pursuing  his  favourite  8tudyjn]lmib9>llographical 
work  had  been  done  in  hie  qiMio  moments.  In  1884 
he  published  his  "DietionnBire  dee  ouvrages  ano- 
nymes  et  psrudonvmes  publics  par  des  religicux  de 
la  Compagnie  de  S^s^mh".  In  1885  he  was  ap{X)inted 
successor  to  the  PI".  ()<■  Hacker  and  went  to  Louvain. 
He  determined  to  recast  and  enlarge  their  work  and 
after  five  years  issued  the  first  volume  of  the  first 
part  (Brassele  and  Paiia.  1890);  by  1900  the  ninth 
voltnne  had  appeared;  the  tenth,  an  index  of  the 
first  nine,  whicli  minprised  the  bibliopranhical  part 
of  the  "BibliotluHiue"  wai»  unfini.'ihe<i  at  tin-  tiriu-  of 
his  death  but  has  since  Ix'^'n  completed  by  1'.  Hliard, 
with  a  biographical  notice  by  P.  Brucker,  from  whirh 
these  details  had  been  cbmwn.  P.  Sommervogel  had 
intended  to  eompile  •  Moond,  or  historieiU.  part  of 
his  work,  which  was  to  be  a  revision  of  Carayon's 
"BiblioKraphie  historiqtie".  He  waa  a  man  of 
exemplary  virtue,  giving  freely  to  all  the  fruit  of  his 
devoted  labours  and  content  to  l<'ad  for  years  a  husv 
obscure  life  to  which  duty  called  lum,  until  his 
superiors  directed  him  to  devote  himself  to  his  favour- 
ite study  during  the  laat  fifteen  yean  of  hie  life. 
He  re-edited  a  nmnber  of  works  bv  oM  writers  of  the 
Society  and.  in  addition  to  hi.s  articles  in  the  "Etudes", 
wrote:  "Tanle  m('thodi<iuedt»8  M^moire.sdeTr<^'VOUx'' 
(3  vol^.,  Pari.s,  1S61-5);  "Bibliotheca  Mariana  de  la 
Comp.  de  J^sus"  (Paris,  1885):  "Moniteur  biblio- 
graphiQUA  de  b  Comp.  de  Jimur  (Pkris,  1894-1901). 

MEKOioam,  Bio<nuPKm. — Aixoambx,  Moft*$  iOuMrm 
geata  eorum  de  Soe.  Jttu  qui  tn  odium  fidei  necati  »unt  (RaoMk 

lt>.')7);  Ipbhi.  HrriM*  it  nctima  c^rUatU  (Rom*.  1658):  Dmkw, 
Fatli  S'K.  Jiju  (HrauDJ»bfr«,  172H);  Chanduht,  Fati  breriorrt 
S<>c.  Jeru  (London,  1010):  Guilhehmt.  Utnoiogr  dt  la  eomp.  d» 
J.: Portuoal (Puu,  1867) -.France  (Parte,  18») :  Ilalu  (Pute.  imS); 
Qermanie  (Paria.  1808) ;  Maclxod,  MmtilLttrlkt Snuliah  Atutaitq/ 
(London):  Botso,  Menolovto  (Roim^  IbSS);  HrC^orR,  Hittori^ 
gmvhU  Soc.  J**u  (Ratiahnn,  1H31);  NnaWMBCRu.  Claroa  ranmm 
de  Ui  comp.df  J.  (Nlnflriil.  IM.I);  PatWOSANI,  .Wmo/.  d'atttint  rf 
lt(/i">i  dfUn  comp.  ill  (I.  (Venice,  17'M);  Tannkk,  Sm-.  J^^u  a/i..».'<i- 
lomm  innliUrix  (Prague,  1694);  Idem,  Soc.  Jrtu  usf/ut  ad  morirm 
mililan*  (Prague,  1678);  Thoeue!*.  Mmol.  der  dnatchm  Ordent- 
pronnt  (Koermood.  1901).  BibliocraphiM  of  paiticuUr  pmou. 
on  a  laicar  aoale  thiui  ean  be  (iven  bare,  will  b«  lound  uodor  tiM 
n('i>iirat»  artielea  devoted  to  thetn.  (Sre  alao  tndrx  volane.) 
Tnc  bc^t-arrnnir»Hl  hiftoripnl  bihlioifrnphy  i.'  thiit  o(  C  a  baton. 
hiblioffTiii'lue  'if  I'i  I'cm/kii/Mi-  </<  Jirut  (I'sirii*.  l-^ul).  S.-)»  al.o 
SocTHwr.lx,  BiU.  tcnplorum  Sot.  Jem  (Honii'.lO'C) ;  BE  Backek, 
BMiothkiu*  dta  4en9.  de  la  comp.  de  Jteut  (Li^,  1&S3) :  8om. 
MEHvouEL,  BM.  dt*  terit.  de  la  eomp.  de  Jfeue  (10  roU.,  Bruaeela, 
l.stM)-19in);  RcaTBS,  Nowtmdator  liUrortM*  lloBtbrack.  1802H)); 
Dm  E.  Acta  S.  Sedie  in  eauea  Soc  Juu  (Florence.  1887-95); 
Uawt,  Irnnoffraphie  dt  la  r<»mn.  de  Jemte  (Pari*,  187.S):  Idem, 
(iiiltru  illuntrie  de  la  eomp.  'ir  J.  (8  voU.,  Paris.  1893);  de  I  ri- 
arte,  Catdl.  nvtonado  de  obra*  .  ,  .  da  autert*  de  Ut  oomp. 
4e  Jtaie  (Madrid,  190i). 

Juorr  Periodicala. — Mfmeirm  d»  Trfwma  (TreTous  and 
Paiia,  1701-67,  2M  voh.),  Tnble  mHkodique.  by  BoMMKBVoni. 
(3  vola..  Paria,  1864-65);  CinUA  eaUoliea  (Rome.  18£0):  Btmdm 
hiet..  lilt..  «<  relig.  (Paris,  1854) ; — beimn  an  Studee  de  tMol.,  inter* 
mittent,  1880-8;  Table  gfnirale,  lSSS-1000  (Paria.  1901);  Prfeit 
hi»lori>n"e  (Brua8<>ls.  1852),  TabUe.  186^-71  (BniaK-la,  1894). 
in  lH<.i<j  it  became  the  Mifiant  b«lgt»i  The  ii«nlh  (Londoa. 
1864),  hidex  (t8fH-l90S):  Slimmtn  aut  Maria-Laatit  ^FVeibuJi, 
1871),  began  aa  ZH«  Bneydika  (1864).  In  connexion  with  thk  a 
iaaued  a  scrica  of  ErgOm^tnoehefle.  Alao  Regieter  I.  I87IS6;  He$' 
isler  II,  tSse-ltO:  Stu'lirn  ftUrpeht.  1868);  Ret.  dee  queetion*  Kit- 
tortque*  (Hrxiwls.  1S77>;  I'rzeglad  iwvtzerhny  (Uencral  Rcvu-w, 
Criiniwl;  Ze,!,rh.  fur  knth.  ThtAil.  (Innabftick,  1876):  Ratdn  y  Ft 
(Madrid.  I'.Mji).  Bcaidea  the  above.  wUeb  deal  With  topiea  of  ail 
aort«.  then-  fu-p  a  hoat  of  minor  polodioak  dvToUd  to  apeeiat 
•ubjccta;  acirntific,  liturgica],  KMwl,  OOMeaB,  mlattoa,  aad  pMI^ 
ehial  magaiinng  are  motv  Dutneroua  atin.  Tlw  MnuHQtr  tftkt 
Sacretl  iTra't  hni  Miitioiis  (or  manv  cAiintriM  and  in  numrrout 
lan((unei">  Ii  thi»  nrgun  ofthi  A | ..,-tlrship of  I'ravrr:  mrwit  of 
tlitw  t-<iiiiuin  arc  ••<iit«'d  hy  tii'-rnlHri  u(  thf  Society;  Ammea 
(New  York,  lOO'.i).  i  S<  f  alwj  BoLLANDiara;  Ratio  btttdiobcm; 
RsTBBATa;  bruuTVAL  ExEACiasa  or  Saimt  laXAnoa;  TuAtms.) 

J.  H.  POLUM. 
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Society  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  The,  a  con- 

Jregation  of  prn.st.s  founded  by  Venerable  Picrre- 
uliea  Eyimird  tq.  v.)  in  Paris,  1  June,  1856.  Hia 
aim  was  to  create  a  society  whose  meooben  should 
devote  thonaelvea  exelunv«4y  to  ths  nwihip  of  the 
Holy  Bndiariit.  Pioa  EX  approfed  the  aoeietT  by 
Briefs  of  ISofi  and  \^SH  una  by  a  Decree  of  3  June, 
18i>3,  approvc<l  tin-  rule  (kI  decennium.  On  8  May, 
1895,  IjCoXIII  ;ii)]irove<l  it  in  prrpctuum.  The  first 
to  join  the  founder  \v;i,s  Per*'  de  Cuers,  whose  example 
was  soon  foUowe<J  l>y  P^re  Champion.  The  com- 
munity proeperetL  and  in  1862  Eymard  opened 
a  iravitiate,  whka  WM  to  oonaist  of  prieeta  and  lay 
brothers.  The  former  recite  the  Divine  Office  in  choir 
and  perform  all  the  other  duties  of  the  clergy;  the 
Ijiittr  -h.ire  in  the  prineipal  end  of  the  society  — 

E(TjK'iu:d  :uioration,  and  iittend  to  the  various  hotis*-- 
old  eniplojauents  pciuliar  to  their  state.  Tlie 
Bleeited  Sacrament  is  always  exposed  for  adoration, 
and  the  sanctuary  never  without  adorers  in  surplice, 
aadtf  aptiest.  tMotole.  EravyliimraiUitaoiiDdoi 
Um  ngnal  bdi,  all  the  TelinoaB  kneel  and  ndto  a 
prayer  in  honour  of  the  Bu^ssefl  S:u  rament  and  of 
Our  Lady.  Since  l.S."/ti,  the  foUowinn  houses  iiave  been 
estjiblL-ihe<i:  France — Pari«  (1S5H),  MarseiUea  (IS.")!)), 
Angers,  (1861),  Saint  Maurice  (1866),  Trevoux  (1895), 
Sansellee  (1898);  Belgium— Brusflels  (1866),  Or- 
mainuM  (1888),  Oostduinkerke  (1902),  Bassenge 
QMS).  BaranTine(lOlO),  Baalen  Post  Eupen  on  the 
Belgian  frontier  for  Germans  (1909);  Italy — Rome 
(1882),  Turin  (1901),  Ca.stel-Vecchio  (1905);  Aus- 
tria—Botzen  (1S96);  Holland — Baarle-Naaaau,  now 
Nijm^en  (1902);  Spain — Tolosa  (1907);  .\rKentina — 
Buenos-Aynis  {I9(m;  ChUe— Santiago  (I'JOS);  Can- 
•dar— MoQtxeal  (1890).  Tenebonne  (1902);  United 
8tetea-New  York  (IVOQ);  Suffem,  N.  Y.  (1907). 
All  the  bouses  in  France  were  closed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  1900^  but  Perpetual  Adoration  is  still 
held  in  their  chapel  in  Wris,  wliich  is  in  charge 
of  the  secular  clergy,  by  the  memlx'rs  of  "The 
People's  Eucharist ic  League".  Tlie  first  foundation 
in  tiie  United  States  took  place  in  1900,  under  the 
Inadfiiiiliin  of  P(Tc  Eetevenon,  the  present  nwrior- 
gMiinLkNw  Yodc  (Sty,  when  ttaa  FaOiefa  were 
fnnitaa  in  Oanadian  parfah  of  Saint-Jean- 
Bastiste,  185  Ea.-'t  7Gth  Street.  A  new  church  is 
^adar  constniction.  In  S<'ptember,  1901,  the  Fathers 
af  liie  Blefs<_'<l  .Sucninicnt  o[jened  a  preparatory  scra- 
inary  at  Suffem,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.  Here  young 
boys  who  give  e\'idenoe  of  a  vocation  are  trained  to 
the  idyygua  life,  whik  panaiai  a  oourae  of  secular 
atadf.  nan  toe  aaBinaiy  the  youth*  nam  to  tlie 
novitiate,  where,  after  two  years,  they  make  the  three 
vows  of  religion,  and  then  enter  upon  their  first 
theological  cour«e  prcpjiratory  to  ordination. 

From  every  house  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  emanatCi  a  eerien  of  Eucharistic  works, 
all  inetttttted  by  their  founder.  They  are:  "The 
Fiirhafkrio  Wadta.  or,  Lights  and  Flowers a  eociBty 
wlioee  menabMS  oavote  themaelTea  to  the  pnptt 
adornment  of  the  altar;  "Hw  hopb'a  EoAarb- 
tic  League",  which  numbers  over  500,000;  "Tlie 
PriestsMSucnaristic  I^jigue",  with  a  membership  of 
100,(KM);  "The  Priests'  Conrununion  Leugiie"  an 
aasociation  of  priests  under  the  title  of  "Sacerdotal 
Euchariatic  League",  established  at  Rome  in  the 
ehurdi  <^  San  Gumdio,  July,  1906,  and  at  onoe  laiaed 
by  Pius  X  to  tfw  dignity  an  archcoofratemity. 
It. 4  object  is  to  spread  the  praetkw  of  freouent  and 
daily  Communion,  in  conformity  with  the  Decree  of 
the  SaeriNi  Congregation  of  tin-  Council,  "De  nuo- 
tidiana  S.S.  Eucnaristiie  Hunintione"  (20  December, 
1905).  llie  means  there  hignly  recommended  refer 
to  the  foUowinglKMnta:  (1)  "ro  instruct,  refute  objec- 
tions, spread  wiitima  favouring  daily  Communion; 
(2)  Tn  -ncoura^  assistance  at  Holy  lUmj  (3)  To 
promote  Euobanatic  tridwims;  (4)TotadaM 


especially  to  approach  the  Holy  Table  frequently. 
"The  Society  of  Xocturnul  .Adoration",  the  members 
of  which  for  an  entire  night  keep  watch  before  the 
Host,  reciting  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 


aadoffe 


fenu  variooB  acta  of  npantive  L 
Wotk  of  rail  OonamnioB  for  Adidta". 

tolato  af  tha  pmi  is  a  prominent  feature  in  tin 
labonra  of  these  rdigiouH.  In  tlu;  United  States,  thegr 
publish  "Emnianuer',  the  organ  of  "The  Priests^ 
Euchari-stic  l.,<?iigue",  und  "The  Sentinel  of  the 
Bleased  Sacrament". 
For  biUiosniphjr  m  Stmau,  Piaaaa^ouaH.  Yi 


Sodaty  of  Ilia  Saarad  BMrt  of  Jaaoa,  Tnm. 

an  institution  of  religious  women,  taking  p<T;)etuaj 
vows  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  education,  founded 
21  Nov.,  1800,  by  Madelein(-Soi)liie  Barat  in.  v.). 
One  of  the  signs  of  returning  vigour  in  the  Church 
in  France  after  1792  was  the  reviviU  of  the  religious 
life,  fialigious  orders  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
lam  of  18  .\ugust,  1703,  but  within  a  few  years  a 
reaction  set  in;  the  rratonition  of  some  orders  and  the 
foundations  of  new  congregations  ushered  in  "the 
si'cond  spring".  One  of  the  first  was  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  I'nder  the  provisional  title  of  "  Fathers  of  the 
Satinxi  IL  urt "  and  "Fathers  of  the  Faith",  some 
devoted  prieste  banded  themselves  together  and  in 
due  time  returned  from  their  exQe  or  emigration  to 
devote  thomadvea  to  tha  jpiritual  wdfen  of  theb 
oountary.  FMlier  Uonor  JSe  ToamSj  mm  amonc 
the  founders  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and 
the  first  to  whom  it  occurred  th:tt  an  inf*litute  of 
wonicu  heju-ing  the  name  name  and  drvotiiif^  tliem- 
seives  to  the  education  of  girlju  wouki  be  one  of  the 
moat  efficack>ufl  means  of  resMfias  Uie  practice  of 
xdigion  in  France.  Though  many  difficultiee  in- 
tervened, two  attempts  were  made.  Phneeee  Lotdee 
de  BourtHJn  Condi'-,  Ix^fore  the  Revolution  a  Bene- 
dictine abbes.s,  and  the  .\rchdu(  h"'.s,s  Mary  .\nne  of 
Austria  Injth  frie<l  to  form  an  insi  ilute  ar.oidin^  to 
his  idea;  but  neither  succeeded,  and  he  died  before 
anything  could  be  accomplished.  He  had  confided 
his  views  to  Father  Varm  who  sucoeeded  him  aa 
superior  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  A 
short  time  afterwards  Father  Varin  found  in  Made- 
leine-Sophie Barat,  sister  of  Father  Louis  Barat,  the 
in.strunimt  (o  execute  lii.s  j)lan.s.  'J"!ii-  (irst  members 
of  the  nvw  8«ciety  began  their  community  life  in 
I'aii.s,  under  the  guidance  of  Father  Varm.  The 
first  convent  was  opened  at  Amiens  in  1801,  under 
Mademoisdle  Loqoel.  A  aohool  whieh  had  aheady 
existed  there  was  made  over  to  the  new  institute, 
and  some  who  had  worked  fai  it  offered  themsclvee 
as  po-stnlrmts  for  the  "Dames  de  la  Foi"  or  "De 
L'ltistruction  Chretienne",  the  name  which  the  new 
socirty  liad  :».s.surne<l,  iks  tliut  of  the  "Soi  ii  (v  of 
the  Sacred  Heart"  niiRhl  he  sup[>OHed  tO  indicate 
a  connexion  with  the  royal i>t  i>arty  of  La  Vendio. 
MUe.  Loquet,  who  had  been  aottna  aa  aBBarffltt 
lacked  the  requisite  qualities,  by  the  acmoe  of  FladMV 
Varin  and  with  tha  a.ssent  of  tne  community  Sophia 
Barat  wius  name<l  superior  By  e<lucatit)n  and  tem- 
ptTament,  the  new  superior  was  csix-oiallv  fitted  for 
the  work  of  foundation.  In  1804  a  second  house 
was  opened  and  a  new  member,  Philippine  Duchesne, 
received,  who  waa  deetiaed  to  eaixy  the  work  of  tha 
aocicty  beyond  theHmilaoflVanee.  Plormerly  a  novice 
of  the  Visitation  oonvent  at  Ste.  Marie  d  en  Haut, 
near  Grenoble,  Mile.  Duchesne  foimd  it  impo.>vsible  to 
re<'on.strurt  the  reUgiouH  life  of  the  Vi.'iilat  ion  in  the 
convent  wliich  she  purchase*!  after  the  llevolution. 
Father  Varin  mmle  her  acquaintance  and  reported  tO 
Mother  Barat  that  the  houN  waa  oflferai  to 
and  that  Aa  oould  find  thm  some  irho  wiAed  to 
in  her. 

of  the  inatitute  was  dmim  up  by 
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Fathers  Roger  and  V'arin,  iind  with  a  memorial  com- 
poflixi  by  Mothos  Barat  and  Duchesne  was  presented 
to  the  Hishop  of  Oranoble  and  approved  by  hiok. 
Xh»  pl«a  Md  iiMiiMnal  Ml  iortb  Um  Bud  of  Oi*  •»> 
•ooiiitani,  wUbh  wn  the  perfection  of  ili  memben 
and  the  salvation  of  souls;  the  spirit  aimed  at  de- 
tachment from  the  world,  purity  of  inU'ntion  for  the 
^ory  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  gontleness,  zeal,  and  obf- 
dienoe;  the  means,  for  the  religious,  (ho  training  of 
the  novitiate,  mid  Hpiritual  exer*  use.s,  for  others, 
bouding  schools  for  the  upper  claaae^  free  agfaools 
for  the  poor,  and  spiritual  retreats.  The  rale  in  thn 
preliminary  stage  was  simple;  the  houses  were  to  Ik? 
under  one  Hiii)erior-genoral,  everything  was  to  be  in 
common,  the  office  of  the  Hles.s«Hl  Virgin  w:w  to  be 
recited,  the  time  appointed  for  mental  prayer  was 
qiecificd.  The  manner  of  life  was  to  be  simple 
irithoui  the  presBribed  austerittes  of  the  older  ordos, 
whieh  would  be  moompatible  with  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. On  Mother  Barat's  return  to  Amiens  in  1806 
the  first  general  congregation  was  assembled  for  the 
election  of  the  superior-general,  aiul  sliu  was  chosen 
for  the  ofTice.  Father  Varin  then  withdrew  from  the 
position  he  had  held  !is  superior  of  the  new  institute 
which  was  now  regularly  constituted,  but  he  con- 
tinued for  years  to  help  the  young  superior-general 
with  his  advice  and  support.  The  first  serious 
trouble  which  arose  nearly  wrecked  the  whole  under* 
takinp;.  At  the  end  of  1808  the  "Dames  de  la  Foi" 
had  .six  houses;  Amiens,  Grenoble,  Poitiers,  Niort, 
Client,  ami  Ciiit^nicrs.  The  first  nou.se  at  Amien.s 
was  governed  at  this  time  by  Mother  Baudemont, 
who  fell  under  the  influence  oi  a  priest  of  the  Diooen 
of  Amisnsi  Abb6  de  St^Est^,  who  took  that  houn 
under  his  oontrol  sad  even  drew  up  a  set  of  nilfls 
drawn  from  those  of  the  mnna.<!tic  orders  and  entirely 
fonngn  to  the  spirit  of  Father  Varin  and  (he  foundress. 
The  devotion  to  the  Sivred  Heart  which  was  to  be 
its  very  life  scarcely  appeared  in  the  new  rules  and 
they  were  in  consequenoe  not  acceptable  to  any  of 
ths'houaea  outside  AmUw  Abbd  oe  St-Estdve  was 
dotsnnined  to  forse  the  matter.  Efe  went  to  Rome 
Mid  from  thence  sent  orders,  ostensibly  from  the  Holy 
See.  The  name  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
was  to  be  abandoned  for  tnat  of  "Apostolincs", 
and  he  wrote  vehement  letters  condemning  Father 
V'arin  and  the  .Muijerior-peneral  and  her  work.  The 
most  important  letter  in  the  ca-se  proved  to  be  a 
forgery.  The  institute  recovered  its  balaooe^  but 
the  house  at  CHiant  had  beeo  already  hut  to  the 
society. 

The  second  peneral  congregation  (181. 5)  examined 
the  constifut iouH  which  had  been  elaborated  by 
Fatli'T  \':irni  and  MotluT  Barat  (tliey  were  an  ex- 

gansion  of  the  first  i)lan  pre.'i<'nted  to  the  Bishop  of 
trenoble)  and  they  were  accepted  by  aU  tiw  IkOQSee 
of  the  mtektbr.  It  was  deoided  to  have  a  iBmral 
novitfaite  hi  nris.  The  Hard  general  oonnegatkM 
(1820)  drew  up  the  first  uniform  plan  of  studies 
which  ha.s  been  developed  and  mo<hried  from  time 
to  time  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  present  ne«'ds, 
without  losing  the  features  which  have  characterized 
it  from  the  b^inning.  In  1826  the  society  obtained 
the  formal  appn^ation  of  Leo  XII  and  Uie  fint 
eardinal  protector  was  appointed,  in  plaoe  of  an 
eooksiafitical  superior  whose  authority  would  have 
depended  too  much  upon  local  conditions.  The 
sixth  general  cniij^ri'^ation  was  anxiou.H  to  bring  the 
const ituf ions  into  clo.'ier  conformity  with  those  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Mother  Barat  foresaw  that 
the  proposed  changes  were  unsuitable  for  a  congre- 

Stion  of  women,  but  pennitted  an  experimental 
■I  of  them  for  <hree  years.  Finally  the  whole 
affair  was  submitted  to  Gregory  XVI,  who  decided 
that  the  society  should  return  in  all  points  to  the 
constitution  approved  by  Leo  XH.  The  last  changes 
in  «!■  eooMto  wwe  nade  fa  1861  With  tbs  MBO* 


tion  of  the  Holy  Sec.  Superiors-vicar  were  named 
to  help  the  superior-general  in  the  government  of  the 
Booiety  by  takmg  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  oer« 
taia  winiNr  oTliousn  forming  a  vicariate.  Tbe 
Buperiui«-viaar  aanmbled  with  the  mother  general 
and  the  awiiitaati  general,  form  the  general  congre- 
gation of  the  society.  In  1818  Mother  Philippine 
Duchesne  intro<lu«Hi  the  society  into  the  Tjnited 
States  and  the  first  houses  were  founded  in  Missouri 
and  Louisiana.  The  society  imder  the  guidance  of 
Mother  Mary  Aloysia  Hardey  (q.  vO  «>«Minfiid|j, 
and  m  1910  eounted  twenty-seven  hooMa  and  mem 
than  eleven  Imndred  members  The  extension  in 
Ehirope  was  eoniuuHl  to  France  until  1827  when  a 
school  W!i8  opene<i  at  the  Triniti  dei  Monti,  Rome. 
Houses  were  found«l  in  Ik>lgium  (Jette),  1836; 
England  (Borrymead,  now  Roehampton)  and  Ire- 
land (Roaerea),  both  in  1841;  Canada  (Mootieal), 
1842;  AtMtria  (Lemberg).  1843;  Spain  (Sanria,  near 
Barcelona),  1846.  Mother  du  Rousier  was  the 
pioneer  in  South  America  (Santiago  de  Chile  in  1854). 
Other  foundations  were  made  in  the  West  Indies 
(1858);  New  Zealand  (1S80);  Australia  (1882): 
Egypt.  (1903):  Jaoan  (1908).  The  Revolution  of 
1830  disturbed  the  nouse  in  Paris  but  did  not  destroy 
it;  the  novitiate  was  removed  elsewhere.  In  18^8 
the  house  in  Switserland  had  to  be  abandoned ;  the 
retntous  were  esmelled  from  Genoa,  Turin,  Saluuo. 
ancf  Pi(2;neroI  while  the  houses  in  Rome  were  searchea 
and  i)illaged.  In  1860  Ijoreto,  St.  Elpidio,  and 
Penigia  were  suppressed.  The  German  houses  were 
dosed  bv  the  May  Laws  of  1873.  I^tween  1903 
and  1909  fortjr^even  houses  in  France  were  dooed 
andmwMif  uum  iitmfmMihA  by  tbe  French  Govcro- 
BwBt.  The  nioliier4ioaBe  was  transfened  to  Brai^ 
sels  in  1000.  This  wholesale  destruction  increased  tlu- 
exteu.siuu  in  foreign  count  ri<  s;  for  almost  every  hou.'^e 
that  has  been  clos^i-d  another  luts  been  opened  els*'- 
where.  At  present  the  society  counts  139  houses 
and  about  6500  religious. 

The  society  aims  at  a  twofold  spirit — conteBaplative 
and  active.  It  is  composed  of  choir  reBi^ooa  and  lay 
sisters.  Enclosure  is  observed  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  works'  the  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
r(>citc<l  in  choir.  Thi^  choice  of  subjcct.s  is  guided  by 
the  (jualifications  laid  down  in  the  constitutions. 
In  aildition  to  the  indi<  atiun  of  a  tnie  religious  voca- 
tion there  is  required  respectable  parentage,  unbloiH 
ished  reputation,  a  good  or  at  least  sufficient  education 
with  some  aptitude  for  omnpleting  it^  a  aound  judc- 
ment,  and  above  all  a  generous  detemunation  to  mam 
an  entire  surrender  of  self  to  the  service  of  God 
throunh  tlie  lumda  of  superiors.  The  candidate  is 
not  allowed  to  make  any  conditions  as  to  phu'e  of 
residence  or  emplo}rment,  but  must  be  ready  to  be 
sent  by  obedience  to  any  part  of  the  world,  even  the 
pfivileBB  of  foins  on  foreign  ndasiona  ia  not  definitehr 
promised  fa  tiie  Beginning  to  those  wiio  asfrire  to  it. 
Posttdant.s  jut  .admitted  to  a  pn-liminory  probation 
of  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  they  may  take 
the  reliiiiouM  li'itiit  and  begin  their  novitiate  of  two 
yearsi,  which  are  spent  in  studying  the  spirit  and  the 
rules  of  the  society,  exercising  themselves  m  its  manner 
of  living,  and  in  the  virtues  which  they  will  be  called 
vpon  to  practice;  the  second  year  is  devoted  to  a 
course  of  study  which  is  to  prepare  them  for  their 
e<lucational  work.  To  each  novitiate  there  is  at- 
tached a  tcaehiilg  and  traininc  department  where  the 
first  course  of  studies  may  be  taken,  and  when  it  is 
possible  the  young  religious  pass  a  year  in  this,  after 
their  vows,  before  they  are  waat  to  teach  in  the  schools. 
The  first  vows,  simple  perpetual  vows  of  poverty, 
diastity  and  obedience,  are  takoB  at  the  end  of  two 
years  of  noviceship,  after  wliit^  tdthw  five  ymn 
spent  in  study,  teaching,  or  other  duties.  At  the  end 
of  this  period  follows  for  those  who  have  special 
aptitade  for  the  wotk  of  teaefalnc  another  Aoit 
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course  of  study,  and  for  all  a  period  of  second  novi- 
tiate or  probation  lasting  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
fi^icb,  uat  is  to  say,  seven  veara  after  their  ad- 
nawon  to  tho  aodety,  the  aapmuita  take  their  final 
TOWS  and  arc  received  as  professed  religious.  The 
vow  of  stability,  that  is,  of  perseverance  in  tho 
KWiefy,  is  then  adde<i,  and  for  the  choir  rdi^^iou.s 
a  vow  to  consecrate  theni.s<4ve8  to  (xlucation  of  youth; 
provision  is  made,  however,  that  this  vow  may  be 
accomplished  even  if  obedience  should  preecribe  oUier 
duties  than  thow  of  (fiieet  teaehing,  and  may  be 
fulfilled  byeonenxmiee  in  any  way  in  the  woric  en  the 
society.  The  vow  of  atabifitv  binds  the  soeietv  to  the 
profe^ed  until  desith,  as  well  w  the  professed  to  the 
eociety;  this  bond  cjui  only  tx'  broken  by  the  IIolv 
ivf.  TIk'  society  is  governed  by  a  j;uj)eri(>r  i^riirral, 
elected  for  life  by  the  n.s.si.stunts  general  and  sufHTiorH 
Tiear.  The  assistants  general  are  eleetod  ior  siz^'ears. 
the  aDpcrian  vicar  and  local  superion  an  nomtnatea 
by  tfie  mother  genera],  and  may  be  ehanged  at  her 
discretion;  their  URual  period  of  gnvommrnt  is  three 
years,  but  it  rnay  be  prolong«Hl  or  wliortcned  according 
to  circuui.'-t:\nc<'?.  The  superior  grnfrnl  .Lssembles  the 
superiors  virar  in  u  general  congregation  everj'  six 
years,  and  uith  the  help  of  the  aanstants  general 
transacts  with  th«n  all  busineas  connected  with  the 
general  ^vemment  of  the  society.  These  periodical 
MMmblies,  the  occadonal  visits  of  the  superior 
general  to  the  hou«»es  in  different  countries,  the  regular 
reyxirts  ami  aoniunt.s  sent  in  from  everj'  vi  - iri.itp, 
the  free  nccc.'N.s  of  nil  to  the  mother  geticnd  by  writing, 
and  in  particular  tho  organization  of  the  house  of  last 
fxobation.  which  as  fur  ai)  possible  brin^  the  young 
nKgious  for  six  months  into  touch  with  the  first 
BuperioiB  of  the  society — all  tend  to  unity.  Iti  unioa 
is  what  is  most  valued,  and  if  it  had  been  potiible  to 
define  it  8uflirirntly  it  is  snid  that  a  fourth  vow  of 
idiarity  would  havf  hi  t  n  added  to  the  obligations  of 
the  members. 

Four  principal  works  give  scope  to  the  activities  of 
the  society.  (1)  Education  of  upper  classes  in 
the  boardmg  schools  and  of  Ute  years  m  day  schools. 
Originally  the  plan  of  stndies  was  more  or  leas  wd- 
fonn  in  all  the  houses,  but  it  has  become  necessary 
to  nio<lify  it  arcaniing  to  the  nt^ls  and  educational 
ideals  of  (lifTcrcnt  countries  and  the  kind  of  life  for 
which  the  pupils  have  to  be  prepared.  The  character 
of  the  education  of  the  Sacrea  Heart,  however,  re- 
mains the  aame^  based  on  the  study  of  religion  ami  of 
ClwWian  pUlosopfay  and  lading  particular  stress  on 
Ustoiy,  liunture,  essay-wntini,  modern  languages, 
and  sttdi  knowledge  of  housmold  management  as 
«an  be  taught  at  whonl.  (2)  Free  or  partM-hial 
schools.  In  some  count tii  s,  a.s  in  England,  these  are 
aided  by  the  Stat*-,  and  follow  the  rcffulations  laid 
down  for  other  public  elemeutarv  schools;  in  others 
they  arc  voluntaiy  sod  adapt  their  teaching  to  iim 
needs  and  dnninMtaoeoi  oC  (he  duldren.  Between 
these  two  classes  of  sdiooli  htcv  arisen  In  England 
secondary  srhfKils,  aidfil  by  the  State,  which  are 
principally  feeding  scIkhiIs  for  the  two  training 
colleges  in  I>f)n(ion  and  Newca-stle,  where  Catholic 
teachers  are  prepared  for  the  certificates  entitling 
tham  to  teach  in  dementaiy  stato-supported  schools. 
This  mwfc  is  of  iridsr  baportanoe  than  the  teaching 
of  riagle  clementaiy  sdiools,  and  is  vahied  as  a  mesns 
of  NMhing  indirectly  :i  far  greater  number  of  children 
tim  those  with  whom  the  religious  theuLselvcs  can 
MMBB  into  contact.  It  likewise-  leavens  the  teaching 
pnieSBon  with  mindf)  trained  in  Catholic  doctrine 
•ad  praotioe.  This  work  for  Catholic  teachers  also 
odflbi  at  lima  m  a  flourishing  condition.  (3)  A  woric 
fraMl  is  taking  rapid  development  is  that  of  spiritual 
retreats  for  all  classes  of  persons.  The  spiritual  exer- 
cises are  given  to  considerable  numbers  of  ladies  who 
SfH-nd  a  few  days  within  thf  convi-nts  of  the  Sacred 
iileart;  in  other  cases  the  exercises  are  adapted  for 


poor  girls  and  peasant  women.  Retreats  for  First 
Communion  in  Rome,  and  ratraats  for  Indian  women 
in  M^oo  are  m)ecial  varieties  of  this  work.  (4)  The 
congregations  ot  Children  of  Maiy  living  in  the  worid 
which  nave  their  own  rules  and  organization  (see 
Children  of  Mary  of  thk  Sacred  Heart,  Thb). 

S<-<«  )>i)>lii>xrBphii'>«  t«  HAn\T,  M  vrii:i-KiNK-.SorniF..  liiXMMtf 
Haeoct,  Majit  Alotua;  Ducummb,  Phiuppimk-Kom. 

Jamv  Sfvainp. 

Sodsiailism,  the  bod^  of  doctrine  held  by  one  of 
the  numerous  Antitrinitarian  sects  to  which  the  Ref- 
ormation gave  birth.   The  Socinians  derive  their 

name  from  two  natives  nf  Siena.  I.flin  Sozzini  (\r^2'y- 
62)  and  his  nephew  Fau.sto  Sozzini  (  ItiOl).  The 
surname  is  variously  jjiven,  but  its  Latin  form,  So- 
cinus,  is  that  currentlv  used.  It  is  to  Fausto.  or 
FauBtus  SocinuH,  that  the  sect  owes  its  indi^uali^, 
tnit  it  arose  before  he  earns  into  oontact  with4t.  In 
1549  a  seeiet  society  held  meetin^i  at  Vioensa  in  Hn6 
Diocese  of  Venice  to  discuss,  among  other  points,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Among  the  members  of  this 
society  were  lUandrata,  a  well-known  physician,  .\lcia- 
tus,  Gentilis,  and  Ix'lio,  or  I^jelius  iSocinus.  The  last- 
namtnl,  a  priest  of  Siena,  wa,s  the  intimate  friend  of 
Buliinger,  Calvin,  and  Melanchthon.  The  object  of 
the  society  was  the  advocacy  not  precisely  m  what 
were  afterwards  known  as  Sdcinian  principles,  but  of 
Antitrinitarianism.  The  Nominalists,  represented 
by  Abelard,  were  the  real  jiroRenitors  of  the  Anti- 
trinitarians  of  the  Reformation  period,  but  while 
many  of  the  Nominalists  ultimately  liet  niiic  Trithe- 
ists,  the  term  .4  ntitrinilarian  means  expressly  one  who 
denies  the  distinction  of  persons  in  tha  Godhead* 
The  Antitrinitariana  are  thiis  the  later  wprcscntatives 
of  the  Sabdlians,  Macedonians,  and  Arians  of  an 
earlier  period.  The  secret  society  which  met  at 
Vicenza  was  broken  uj),  ami  most  of  it*  meml)ers  fled 
to  Poland.  L.eliiis,  indeeii,  s<»en)s  to  have  lived  most 
at  Zurich,  but  he  was  the  mainspring  of  the  society, 
which  continued  to  hold  msMtings  at  Cracow  for  the 
diseaflsioa  of  relidous  questions.  He  died  in  1663 
and  a  stormy  period  b<^n  for  the  members  of  tfaa 
party. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  the  principles  of  the  R(>for- 
mation  wfis  soon  felt,  and  si  hi.-iin  made  its  appearance 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Antitrinitarians — for  so  we  must 
<»11  them  aU  indiscriminately  at  this  time.  In  1570 
tlie  Socinians  separated,  and,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Antitrinitarian  John  Sigismund,  established 
themselves  at  Raoow.  Meanwhile  Faustus  Socinua 
had  obtained  possession  of  his  uncle's  papers  and  in 
1579  came  to  Pol.ind.  He  found  the  various  bodies  of 
the  sect  divi<le<l,  and  he  was  at  first  refused  admission 
because  he  refu.sed  to  submit  to  a  second  baptism. 
In  1574  the  Socinians  had  issued  a  "Catechism  of  the 
Unitarians",  in  which,  while  much  w.xs  said  aboot  tho 
nature  and  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  silenee  was 
observed  regarding  those  Divine  attribntsa  iriiidi  are 
mysterious  Christ  was  the  Promised  Bfan;  He  was 
the  Meiiiritor  of  Creation,  i.  c.  of  Regeneration.  It 
wiks  .short !>•  afler  the  api)earanct?  of  thi.s  cateihisrn 
that  Faustus  arrived  on  the  scene  and,  in  sijitc  of 
initial  opposition,  he  sueossded  in  attaching  all  parties 
to  himadf  and  thus  seeuring  for  them  a  dearee  of 
nnity  whtdi  they  had  not  hitherto  enjojred.  Onoe  in 
possession  of  power,  his  action  wius  hich-handefi.  TTo 
nad  been  invited  to  SiebenLurg  in  order  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  the  Antitrinitarian  bishop  Francis 
David  (I.tIO-79).  David,  having  refused  to  accept 
the  peculiarly  Socinian  tenet  that  Christ,  though  not 
God,  is  to  be  adored,  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died.  Budnans,  woo  adhered  to  David's  views,  was 
degraded  and  excommunicated  in  15S4.  The  old 
catechism  was  now  suppressed  and  a  new  one  pub- 
lished underJ||hdill^aLtbe  "(^ttei  hi^m  of  Ilncow". 
Thouaiirfi**'^^^^^^^**iafcJt  was  not  published 
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aBt9  1605,  a  year  after  Us  dMth;  ft  first  appeared  in 

Polish,  thi  n  in  I>atin  in  160{>. 

Mi'unwhiU'  the  Sooiuians  had  flouri.'^hol :  they  hud 
CfitablishtHl  (uUcKi's,  they  held  t<yn(xls,  and  thfy  had  a 
priatin^  presa  whence  tht'y  indued  an  iiiititentte  amount 
of  rdbpous  literature  in  support  of  their  views;  this 
WM  exacted,  tinder  the  title  "Bibliotbeca  Antitrini- 
tariaaonmi",  by  Sandius.  In  1638  the  Catholics  in 
Pohad  ndeted  on  the  baniahment  (rf  the  Socinians, 
who  were  in  oortsequence  diaperMd.  It  is  evident 
from  the  pages  of  Bayle  th;it  the  aect  was  dreaded 
in  Europe;  many  of  the  princes  were  said  to  favour 
it  secretly,  and  it  wjw  prcdictod  that  Socinian- 
iam  would  overrun  Europe.  Bayle,  however,  en- 
dcavoun  to  dfapel  these  fcara  by  dwdliog  upon  the 
vigorous  meaaores  taken  to  prevent  tta  qvead  in  Hot- 
land.  Thus,  in  1639,  at  the  Ruggesdon  of  theBritiah 
Atiiba.s,sador,  all  thi'  st.itfs  of  Holland  wore  advised 
of  the  probable  arrival  t>f  the  S<M  iniuiLs  lifter  their  ex- 
pulttion  from  Poland;  while  in  1653  very  stringent  «le- 
crees  were  pa.sse<i  against  them .  The  sect  never  had  a 
great  tokuc  iu  England;  it  was  di^tasteAll  to  Fro^ 
CBtautoiniOk  lev  k^eal,  perfaa|iB»  but  mon  eoneervp 
tive  in  their  views,  were  not  prepared  to  go  to  the 
lengths  of  the  Continonta'  ncfdnners.  In  1612  we 
find  the  names  of  lieggali  and  Winhliiian  mentionetl 
as  condemned  to  death  lor  denying  the  Divinity  of 
Christ.  Under  the  Commonwelatb,  John  biddle  was 
Bfominait  as  an  upholder  of  .Socinian  principlce; 
&omw«II  baniahed  him  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  but  he  re- 
tanMd  under  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  sjod  became 
minister  of  an  Independent  church  in  London.  After 
the  llcstoration,  however,  BidtUe  was  cast  again  into 
Tiri-o!i.  whi  n-  he  died  in  1002.  The  Unitarians  are 
Iretiuently  identUied  with  the  Socinians,  but  there  are 
fundamental  diflerenees  betWMB  tlwir  dOOUiliM  (fOT 
which  see  next  sect  ion ) . 

FdhdamsntaLi  DocTuiNEs.— These  may  be  path- 
«red  from  the  "Catechism  of  Kaoow",  mentioned 
above  and  from  the  writings  of  Soeinua  himself,  which 
are  collected  in  the  "Hinliofheru  Fratriim  Polon- 
orum".  The  baaw  vva.s,  of  cotirsf,  private  judgment; 
the  Sociniana  rejected  authority  and  insist<Hl  on  the 
free  use  of  reason,  but  they  did  not  reject  revelation. 
Soehras,  in  his  work  "j>e  Auetoritate  Scripturas 
Baors  went  so  lar  aa  to  nieet  all  purely  nntuiml  re- 
ligion. Thus  for  him  the  rable  was  everything,  but 
it  had  to  be  interpreted  by  the  light  of  reas<)n.  Hence 
he  and  his  followers  thrust  jiiiide  all  mysteries;  as  the 
SiK-iniau  John  Crell  (d.  163.3)  says  iu  hi.-i  "  De  Deo  et 
ejus  Attributls",  "Mysteries  are  indee<i  exalted 
■DOVe  reason,  but  they  do  not  overturn  it ;  they  bv  no 
means  extinguish  its  light,  but  only  perfect  it  '\  'This 
would  be  quite  true  for  a  Catholic,  but  in  the  mouth 
of  Socinian  it  meant  that  only  those  mysteries  which 
reason  can  grasp  are  to  be  accepted.  Thus  both  in 
the  Racovian  Catechism  and  in  Socinus's  "Institu- 
tionca  Religionis  Christiana-",  only  the  unitv',  eter- 
nity, omnipotence,  justice,  and  wisdom  of  God  arc 
insisted  on,  since  we  could  hv  convinced  of  these;  His 
immensity,  Infinity,  and  omnipresence  are  regudied  as 
beyond  human  compreliension,  and  therefore  unneoet* 
aary  for  salvation.  Original  justice  mnuit  for  80- 
cinus  merely  that  .\dam  was  free  from  sin  as  a  fact, 
not  that  he  wsu<  endowetl  with  |x>culiar  gift.s;  hence 
Sociiius  dinird  the  doctrim-  of  orininal  sin  entirely. 
Since,  too,  faith  wa-s  for  him  but  trust  in  (lod,  he  was 
obhgpd  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  justification  in  the 
Catnoiie  aenaoi  it  was  nothinc  but  a  judicial  act  on  the 
part  of  God.  There  were  onty  two  saenunents,  and, 
as  these  were  held  to  be  mere  incentives  to  faith,  they 
ha<l  no  intrinsic  ciiicacy.  Infant  baptism  was  of 
course  rejcM^ted.  Then  was  no  hail;  the  widnd  w«ra 
annihilate<i. 

Christoixxjy.— Thb  point  was  particularly  inter- 
•■(inbaaoa  it  tliewlaoleof  Socinianism  turns.  God, 
lha  Hnmniaiw  mahitoiiiiidi  tad  rii^tly,  is  abiolutaly 


simplej  but  distlnetiau  of  persone  is  deatmellTe  of 

Huch  simplicit)',  therefore,  they  concluded,  the  doc- 
trine of  tne  Trinity  in  tinsounn.  Further,  there  can 
be  no  proportion  Ix  twccn  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
hence  there  can  be  no  incarnation  of  the  Deity,  since 
that  would  demand  some  such  projportion.  But  VL, 
by  an  impossibility,  there  were  oistinction  of  p«f— 
in  the  Deity,  no  Divine  person  could  lie  united  to  a 
human  person,  since  there  can  be  nf)  unify  between 
two  individualities.  These  argument;*  are  of  course 
puerile  and  nothing  but  ignorance  of  Catholic  teach- 
ing can  explain  the  hold  which  such  views  obtained 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  As 
against  the  first  argument,  see  St.  Thomas,  Summ^ 
I,  Q.  xii,  a.  1,  ad  4^;  for  the  solution  of  Uic  otben 
see  Petavius.  But  the  Sociniana  did  not  become 
Arlans,  ss  did  Campanus  and  Gentilis.  The  latter 
was  one  of  the  original  society  which  held  it.s  meet- 
ings at  Vicenza;  he  was  beheaded  at  Berne  111  liAjft. 
They  did  not  become  Tritheista,  as  Gentilis  himself 
was  supixiecd  by  some  to  be  (cf.  "A  Short  History  of 
Valentius  Gentilis  the  Tritheist",  London,  1606). 
Nor  did  they  beoome  UnitariaMb  ao  mii^  have  been 
expected.  Soeinus  had  indeed  many  affinitiee  witb 
Paul  of  Sarnnsata  and  Sabellius;  wilh  them  he  re- 
garded the  Holy  Si)irit  as  merely  an  operation  of  God, 
a  j)()\ver  f<  >r  sanet  ilication.  But  his  teaching  concern- 
ing the  person  of  Christ  differed  in  some  respects  from 
theirs.  1  or  Soeinus,  Christ  was  the  Loeos,  but  he 
denied  His  pre-«xistenoe;  He  was  the  Wora  of  God  aa 
being  Hia  Interpreter  (inierpre*  dMnm  vohtntatit). 
The  passages  from  St.  John  which  present  the  WcHti 
as  the  medium  of  creation  were  explained  by  Soeinus 
of  regeneration  only.  At  the  same  time  Clirist  waa 
miraculously  begotten:  He  was  a  perfect  man.  He 
was  the  appointed  mediator;  but  He  was  not  God, 
only  deified  man.  In  this  sense  He  was  to  be  adored; 
and  it  is  lierc  precisely  that  we  have  the  dividing  linn 
between  Sooinianism  and  Unitarianism,  for  tlie  uttar 
system  daded  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ  and  re* 
fu'<e<l  Him  adoration.  It  must  be  confe^v«ed  that,  on 
their  principles,  the  Unitarians  were  much  more 
l(j>;ical. 

Uedemition  and  Sacraments, — Socinus's  views 
reganlini^  the  person  of  Christ  necessarily  ifliMtod 
his  teachmg  on  the  ofiice  of  Christ  as  Radeemw,  ud 
consequently  on  the  efficacy  of  the  aaenuMnta. 

Being  purely  man,  Christ  dici  not  work  out  our  re- 
demption in  the  sense  of  satisfying  for  our  sins;  and 
consequently  we  cannot  regard  the  saeratneuts  as 
instruments  whereby  the  fruits  of  that  redemption 
are  applied  to  man.  Hence  Soeinus  tau^t  that  the 
Passion  of  Christ  waft  merely  an  example  to  us  and' a 
pledge  of  our  forgiveness.  All  this  teaching  is  syn- 
cretized  in  the  Socinlan  doctrine  regarding  the  Last 
Supper;  it  was  not  even  commemorative  of  Christ'a 
Pa.s.si(m,  it  was  rather  an  act  of  thanksgiving  for  it. 

The  CHrnrn  anh  SoriNiAXisM. — Necdles-s  to  .lay, 
the  tenets  of  the  Sociiiian.s  have  been  reiwittMily  con- 
demned by  the  Church.  As  Antitrinitarianists,  they 
are  opposed  to  the  express  teaching  of  the  fint  ib 
OOunoilB;  their  view  of  tlie  penon  of  Christ  is  in  ooft« 
tradiction  to  the  same  oouncils,  especially  tfiat  el 
Chalce<lon  and  the  famous  "Tome  (Ep.  xxviii)  of 
St.  l^^'o  the  Great  (cf.  Denzinger,  no.  143).  For  its 
p«'culiar  views  regarding  the  adoration  of  Christ,  cf. 
can.  ix.  of  the  fifth  Oecumenical  Synod  (Denz.,  221). 
It  is  oppo.sed,  too,  to  the  various  creeds,  more  espe- 
cially to  that  of  St.  Athanasiua.  It  haa  also  many 
affinities  with  the  AdoptioDlst  heresy  condemned  in 
the  Plenary  Council  of  Frankfort,  in  794,  and  in  the 
seeond  letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  I  to  the  bishops  of 
Sfiain  {ef.  Denz..  .';0'>  Its  fleniid  of  the  .\tone- 

itient  i.s  in  op|x«<ition  to  the  decrees  against  Gottes- 
ehalk  promulgate<l  in  849  (cf.  Denz.,  319),  and  also  to 
the  ddfinition  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Cowieii  asainst 
tlM  AlhiBMMitBg  (Dnt^  438;  cf.  ako  Gone.  TUdU 
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zxii.,  cap.  i.  de  Sacrificio  Mia80,  in  Denz.,  938). 
The  condemned  propositions  of  Abelard  (1140)  might 
equally  well  stand  for  thos^c  of  the  SocinianflCcf.  Denx., 
368  sqq.) .  The  same  must  be  said  of  1jie  W«MwMri»n 
heresy:  the  ProfeaBion  of  Faith  drawn  up  against 
them  by  Innocent  III  mij^t  be  taken  as  a  summary 
of  Socinian  errors.  The  lormal  condcmnjitinn  nf  So- 
enuaoinm  appfiircd  firr't  in  the  Constitution  of 
Paul  IV,  "Cum  ijuonindam ".  1555  (Uenz^9tt3);  this 
confirmed  in  1603  by  Clement  VIII,  or  "Do- 
l",  bat  it  is  to  be  noted  that  both  of  these 
)  appealed  befoce  the  publication  of  the 
"CMediiBin  of  Haeow"  in  1606,  henee  the^r  do  not 
adequately  n-floct  (ho  formal  dortrinf?  of  Sorinian- 
iam.  At  the  sumv  time  it  is  to  be  rfiiiitrko<l.  that  ac- 
cording to  many,  this  cattn-hism  itself  does  not  reflect 
the  doctrines  really  held  by  the  leaders  of  the  party; 
it  wae  intended  for  the  laity  alone.  From  the  decree 
it  would  ^mear  that  m  1655  and  anon  in  1603  the 
Soeinians  held  (a)  that  there  was  no  Trinitv,  (b)  that 
Christ  was  not  consubstantial  with  the  Fflither  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  (c)  that  He  was  not  conceived  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  l)ej!;otten  by  St.  Jos^-ph,  (<1)  that  His 
Death  and  Passion  were  not  undergone  to  bru 
about  our  redemption,  (e)  that  finally  the  Bl< 
Virf^  waa  not  the  Mother  of  God,  neither  did 
zetam  her  virginity.  It  would  seem  from  the  Cate> 
chism  that  the  Soeinians  of  1605  held  that  Christ  was 
at  least  miraculously  conceived,  though  in  what  sense 
they  lield  this  is  not  clear. 

BMMma  Fratrwm  Pobmarum  (Amaterdam,  lOSS);  Bock, 
BiaL  AMtUrtmilariormm,  Maxim*  Soeiitianiawii  (KAnigiberi, 
11T4-M):  DannEB.  Uhn  •.  Ptrton  Ckniti.  ii,  751;  Fock.  Dtr 

Sof-inuinifmut  in  der  Ofammtentititklung  <it»  Chrirt.  (Kiel,  l(M.')); 
B'lVKT-Mii  itr,  Barly  Smtrcet  of  thr  Enjlith  L'nitnrtnn  ChurcM 
cum*),  iz;  MoMiKui,  HiH.  Ctnt.,  XVI,  lect.  iii.  pt.  ii,  4.  7;  Cue  LI. 
jp-T*-*"i,  d.  1633),  i>«  Dto  tt  ^jw  aUrilnUU;  Omaronm  (or 
nuirvofivm),  VUa  Fautti  Socini  (1M3,  1036);  Tovuuw.  Mtmf 
»ir»  «/  tk*  lAft,  Character  and  Wr%t%ng$  of  F.  Hoeinu*  (Ix>ndon, 
1777);  LacLXB,  F.  Socin  (G«n«va,  lK8-t):  Batls.  Diaionmnra 
HitlariquatI  Critic  (laUed..  10W.2M<-d  ,  1701-11);  Neandbk. 
Uitlory  of  Ckritt\an  Dogma;  II,  "ini  ii»  very  jpxxJ  account  of 
Um  Soaniaa  teneU);  Blcnt,  iMcUonary  of  UteU,  Ueresitt,  Ec- 
timimtliial  Fartim  amd  StktoU  TktmM,  Rdigiont  nhnwM 
(ISei):  FwtAnxm.  D*  AmMm  iagmaMii,  Lib.  XVI.  i- 
rhm  a  full  treatment  aljM  HnnlaiHl  dsi0MW  wBl  bsjB«M)i 
i-HcxoKN'Bdraui,         -    -  - 

~  ,iii.aa»-M> 


Sociology. — ^The  claims  of  sorinlogj'  Uocius,  com- 
panion;  >Jbniot,  science)  to  a  place  in  the  hierarchy  of 
aoiences  are  subjected  to  varied  controversy.  It  has 
bean  held  that  there  is  no  distinct  prdhfan  for  a  sci- 
onee  of  socialo«r,  no  feature  of  human  aoeietgr  not 
afa«ady  provided  for  in  the  acc^ted  social  erienees. 
Again  it  lias  been  claimed  that  while  the  future  may 
hold  out  proHpecti!  for  a  science  snch  a.H  iw)rioIoK\',  '^-'^ 
present  condition  leaves  imirh  t<>  l)e  d.-^iri'd.  Fur- 
thermore, among  sociologists  thcniselves  discussion 
and  disagreement  abouna  concerning  aims,  problems, 
and  methods  of  the  science.  Bevond  tlus  confusion 
in  scientific  circles,  nuBunderstattdin^  results  from  the 
popular  habit  of  confounding  sociologj'  with  phil- 
anthropy, ethics,  charity,  and  relief,  g  )ci.al  reform, 
Htatistics,  municipal  problems,  srycinlism,  suriii.itinn, 
criroinologj',  and  poHtics.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
thnt  differences  of  opinion  would  not  occur  when 
Bcholars  endeavour  to  doscribe  in  simple  terms  the 
complex  social  prooMMIt  ^  psck  a  vast  arrav  of  his- 
torical and  coutenponiMOiis  facts  in  rigid  logical 
classes,  and  to  tnanc  off  for  research  purpoees  sec- 
tions of  reality  which  in  fact  overl.ap  at  a  liundml 
|X)int.s.  Nevertheless,  effr>rts  to  cre.ite  a  science  of 
BocioloR^-  have  UhI  to  notable  results.  Mitid.^  of  a 
ver>'  high  order  have  been  attracted  to  the  woric; 
abundant  literature  of  great  excellence  has  been  pro* 
duoed;  neifdibouring  seieaeei  have  beoi  dero^ 
■Ifeetea  by  file  new  point  of  ▼WwhkhSeefolojjy  has 
fostered;  and  the  teaching  of  the  science  attained  to 
undisputed  reeognition  in  the  uaivcraitios  of  the  world. 


It  is  the  aim  of  economic  science  to  investigate  the 
forms,  relations,  and  processes  that  occur  among 
men  in  their  associated  efforts  to  make  immediate  or 
mediate  provision  for  their  yhgvieal  wants.  The 
science  deab  with  the  phenomena  rssulting  from  the 
productkm,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth. 
The  science  of  politics  is  cnncemcd  with  the  stable 
social  relations  resulting  fr.nn  the  efforts  of  soverei^p 
social  units  to  maintain  themselves  in  integrity  m 
their  internal  and  external  relations  and  to  promote 
human  pn^reas.  The  state  is  the  institution  u  which 
these  activities  centre.  Henee^  the  fonns  in  wliieh 
aorereignty  is  clothed,  the  proeeswe  of  change  whidi 
occur  among  them,  and  the  varying  functions  nf  gov- 
eninient  are  central  problems  in  tins  field  <if  investi- 
gation. The  scienr-e  of  rehkjiniis  aini.t  at  describing 
the  stable  social  relations  which  occur  when  men  col- 
lectively endeavour  to  understand  the  law  of  their 
relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  and  to  adjust  their  wair> 
ship  and  oonduct  to  His  supreme  win.  Thescieneeof 
law  is  concerned  with  those  principles,  relations,  and 
institutions  thn)ugh  which  tne  more  important  relft- 
tions  between  the  one  and  the  m.any  arc  defined,  di- 
recte<l,  and  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign  state.  The 
science  of  ethics  aims  at  expounding  the  principlra  and 
sanctions  by  which  all  human  conduct,  lx>th  indi- 
▼Ufaal  and  social,  is  adjusted  to  the  supreme  end  of 
man;  or,  in  the  Cnristian  sense  of  the  term,  to  the  will 
of  God.  The  science  of  histor>%  which  assumes  the 
law  of  continuity  in  human  society,  endeavours  to 
look  out  over  its  whole  surface,  to  discover  and  de- 
scribe in  a  large  way  the  i)r()ce,s.ses  of  change  that  have 
occurred  in  social  relations  of  whatsoever  kind.  Each 
of  these  social  sciences  is  analvtical  or  desci^lire^  bul 
in iti eomplete deveEopaient it aboiild  hav«  *nonnaF 
tivn  or  dnwrtive  aide.  To  use  the  tedndeal  phrase,  it 
is  teloolngical.  The  complete  funeti<in  oi  each  of 
them  fihoiilil  inelude  the  s<>ttinu  forth  of  a  purpose  for 
human  conduct  and  .should  offer  direction  towards  it, 
which  is  modified  by  the  rclatitjns  in  which  each 
stands  to  the  others. 

Some  sociologists  endeavour  to  locate  their  sdenee 
as  logically  antecedent  to  all  of  these.  According  to 
this  view  sociology  should  occupy  itself  with  general 
pha.se8  of  the  processes  of  human  association  and 
should  furnish  an  introiluction  to  the  special  social 
sciences.  Others  endeavour  to  locate  sociology'  as  the 
philosophical  synthesis  of  the  results  of  the  special 
social  sciences,  in  which  view  it  resembles  somewhat 
the  philosophy  of  history.  Giddings  includes  bo^ 
funraona  in  his  description  of  the  science.  He  says 
in  hn  "Principles  of  sociology":  "While  Sociology  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  is  the  comprehensive 
science  of  .Hociety,  coextensive  with  the  entire  field  of 
the  s|MH'ial  social  sciences,  in  a  narrower  sense  and 
for  the  purposes  of  university  study  and  of  general 
expositioa  it  may  be  defined  as  the  science  of  social 
elements  and  first  prinoq}leB.  .  .  .  Ita  fai><<eaohing 
principles  are  the  postalatee  of  speeiat  srfenees  and  as 
such  they  co-ordinate  the  whole  Ixxly  of  social  general- 
izations and  bind  them  together  in  a  large  scientific 
whole"  (p.  ;5:{|. 

There  is  a  general  tendency  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  dominant  interest  in  social  groups. 
Poiods  of  unstable  equilibrium  tend  to  be  followed 
by  constructive  epochs  in  whidi  some  one  social 
mtcrest  tends  to  dominate.  This  is  the  case  when 
social  groups  are  primitive  and  isolated  as  well  as 
when  they  are  highly  organized  and  progressive.  It 
may  be  the  food  interest,  the  maintenance  of  the 
group  against  invasion,  the  thirst  for  eonque^^t  incar- 
nate in  a  leader,  or  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  OB  earth  that  asrvea  as  I3b»  basis  of  eoeial 
unity.  In  any  case,  the  tendennr  of  social  groups 
towards  unity  is  practically  untversal.    In  earlier 

stag'  s  f.f  civiUcation  the  jtroci^ss  is  relatively  siiiij>le, 

but  to-d^,  frfjen  differences  of  climate,  race,  environ- 
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wask,  type,  and  place  an  overoome  by  pngnm  in 
tnuuport^on,  travel,  flommunieation,  anid  industry, 
the  proccw  is  highly  complex.   Politica]  institutions, 

laii)L!;iia>j;cs,  un<i  race  traditions  no  longer  bound  the 
horizijii  of  the  thinker.  T(>-<lay  all  states  are  sub- 
mer|je<l  in  the  larger  view  of  humanity.  All  culturas, 
civilisations,  centurieH,  all  wan,  and  armament^  all 
nations  ana  custonui  arc  bflfon  liie  aodal  studnl. 
Origins  heretofore  hidden  are  imiuiwd  to  his  oon- 
ftucd  Ktute.  Interpretations,  vetMnUe  with  age  and 
powerlul  from  hcrrtnff)rr  unquestioning  aoccptanco, 
are  swept  away  and  thost-  that  are  newer  are  substi- 
tuted. Dozen.'?  of  sociul  wiences  flow  witli  torrential 
impatience,  hurling  their  discoveries  at  the  feet  of  the 
student.  Thousands  of  minds  are  bu8y  6ay  and 
night  gathcfing  laota,  offering  interpretations,  and 
aedcing  retaliona.  The  aodal  aeienees  have  beoonw 
f^y  overburdened  with  farts  and  so  confused  by  vary* 
ing  interpretations  that  tliey  tend  to  >-]>\\t  into  eepa- 
rat<'  subsidiun,'  Heiences  in  tlu'  hojie  that  the  niind 
may  thus  C8ca{)e  it.s  own  liuiitationM  and  find  help  in 
ita  power  of  generalization.  Economic  factors  and 
processes  are  studied  more  industriously  than  ever 
before,  but  they  are  found  to  have  in  themselves  vital 
bearing  other  than  economic.  Political,  religious, 
educational,  and  social  facts  are  found  saturated  with 
heretofore  unsusi>e<  tcil  meanings,  whieli  in  each  par- 
ticular ease  the  scienee  itself  is  unable  to  handle. 

In  this  situation  three  general  lines  of  work  present 
themselves.  (I)  There  is  the  need  of  careful  study 
of  commonplace  social  facts  from  a  point  of  view 
wider  than  that  fostered  in  aadi  particular  aoeial 
science.  (2)  The  results  obtained  within  the  differ- 
ent social  sciences  and  among  them  should  be  brought 
toother  in  general  interi)retuti(in.s.  (3)  A  social 
philosophy  is  ncriird  wlurh  %\  ill  «'ii'li':ivuur  to  take  the 
established  results  of  these  sciences  and  put  them  to- 
gether throu^  the  cohesive  power  of  metaphysics  and 
iduloaophy  into  an  attempted  inteipretation  of  the 
whole  oooneOflramanBoewtyitadf.  Frofeasor  Small 
thus  describes  the  situation:  "We  need  a  genetic, 
static,  and  teleological  account  of  aa8ociat<Ml  human 
life;  a  st.ift  im  nf  which  can  be  relie<i  u|>on  as  the  basis 
of  a  philosophy  of  c<jnduct.  In  order  to  derive  such 
a  ste^ement  it  would  be  necessary  to  complete  a  pro- 
gramme of  analysing  and  synthesiaing  the  social  pro- 
eess  in  all  of  its  phases. " 

On  the  whole  the  sociological  treatment  of  aooial 
facts  is  much  wider  than  that  found  in  the  oUier  social 
srionccs  and  its  interi'retations  are  consequently 
broader.  An  endeavour  is  made  in  following  out  the 
social  point  of  view  to  stu<iy  s^K-ial  facts  in  the  full 
complement  of  their  organic  reUtiona.  Thus,  for  in- 
stanoe,  if  the  sociologist  atadiea  the  qoestioD  Of  wnnan 
■offirage,  it  appean  as  a  phase  in  n  world-movement. 
Be  goes  back  throu^  the  available  UMoiy  of  al 
times  and  civilizations  endeavouring  to  trace  thtt 
changing  jjlace  of  woman  in  industry,  in  the  home, 
education,  and  before  tin'  law.  By  l<K)king  outwarrl 
to  the  hurison  and  backwartb  to  the  vanishing  point 
of  the  penqpoetiftt  of  history,  the  aodologiBt  endeav- 
owatodiaiwnr  aU  of  the  relatiMW  of  ihemlfntB 
movement  wliidh  eottftonta  ns  to-day  and  trtee  to  iOf 
tcrnret  its  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  race.  He 
will  discover  that  the  marriage  rate,  the  birth  rate,  the 
movement  for  higher  educat  i'>n,  the  demand  for  politi- 
cal and  social  equaUty  are  not  iinrclateH  facts  but  are 
Olganiodly  connected  in  the  processes  that  centra  on 
woman  in  htmian  society.  The  atudcnt  of  econom- 
ies, politics,  ethics,  or  law  will  be  directly  interested 
in  particular  phases  of  the  process.  But  the  sociolo- 
gist  will  aim  at  reaching  an  all-inclusive  view  in  order 
to  interpret  the  entire  movement  iii  its  organic  rela- 
tions to  historical  and  actual  social  processes.  Like- 
wIk,  whether  the  problem  be  that  of  democracy,  lib- 
OT^>  eqaaU^{War,  aimamenta  and  ubi^tion, 
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hition,  poUtioal'iMrtieB,  oentraliaation  of  wealth,  eon- 
flicta  among  aooial  dasses,  the  sociology  will  en- 
deavour to  discover  their  wider  bearings  and  their 

place  in  the  social  processes  of  which  they  are  part. 

The  method  empkiyetl  in  sociology  is  primarily  in- 
ductive. At  times  ethnological  '  ana  biological 
methods  have  predominated  but  their  sway  has  been 
diminished  in  recent  years.  Sociology  suffen  greathr 
from  ita  failura  to  eateblish  as  yet  a  satisfactory  bado 
of  daadfitttioa  for  aodal  phenomena.  Although 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  pmblem  the 
results  achieved  still  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 

fieneral  jwint  of  view  held  in  sociology',  as  tiistinet 
rom  the  particular  point  of  view  held  m  the  special 
aoeial  sciences,  renders  this  problem  of  daaatfieatioil 
particularly  difficult  and  cauaea  the  asiaiioe  to  suffer 
mm  the  very  maaa  of  indisoriminate  material  whidi 
its  scholarship  h.as  brought  to  view.  Hence,  the 
process  of  observation  and  interpretation  ha«  hcen 
somewhat  uncertain  and  results  li:ivc  b«x>n  subjected 
to  vehement  discussion.  The  fundamental  problem 
for  sociology  is  to  discover  and  to  intarimfe  eoedat- 
ences  and  aequenoea  among  aodd  phenooMna.  hk  ita 
Btuchr  of  ori^na  and  of  hiatorieal  devdopraent  of  bo> 
cial  forms,  sociology  neceaHUnly  makes  use  of  ethno- 
logical methods.  It  resorts  extensively  to  comparative 
methofls  in  its  i  riiletiv  our  to  correlate  phenomena  rc- 
l.ated  to  the  same  socud  proc^-ss  iw  they  appear  in 
different  times  ami  iilares.  The  statistical  method  IS 
of  the  highest  importance  in  determining  quantitiea 
among  aodd  phenomena,  wMethe  prevailing  tendeni^ 
to  look  1B0B  aoddy  from  a  pnrehological  pomt  of 
▼iew  lua  wd  to  the  general  meuiod  of  psychological 
anah-sis.  The  effort-s  to  develop  a  systematic  soci- 
ology' deductively  have  not  yet  led  to  any  undisputed 
results  although  the  evolutionary  hj-potfiesis  prevails 
widely.  The  range  of  methods  to  be  found  among 
Bocidogiata  might  bo  fair^  well  illustrated  among 
Amerioan  writan  fagr  a  eonmartwn  of  the  worin  ot 
Morgan,  Ward,  Giddmgs,  Bddwni,  Oooley,  Rom, 
Sumner,  Mayo-Smith,  and  Small. 

In  as  far  as  modern  sociologA-  has  been  developed 
on  the  philos<iy)hical  side  it  has  natural!}'  ht  en  un.'ilile 
to  remain  free  of  metajihysics.  It  shows  a  marked 
tendency  towards  Agnosticism,  Materialism,  and 
Determmism.  "He  would  be  a  bold  man  am  Pro- 
fessor OiddkuEB,  addressing  the  Amer.  EoonoBue  Am»- 
oiation  in  1903,  "who  to-day  after  a  thorough  training 
in  the  heet  historical  scholarship  should  venture  to 
put  forth  a  philosophy  of  historv  in  terms  of  the 
divine  ideas  or  to  trace  the  plan  of  an  .\lmighty  in  the 
He(iuence  of  human  events.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
interpretations  that  are  characterized  as  matendistic 
.  .  .  arc  daily  winning  serious  respect."  Even  when 
the  adenoe  Imm  been  confined  to  the  humbler  rdle  of 
obaanratton  and  interpretation  of  particular  social 
fiMts  and  proc{>s."es,  devotees  have  been  unable  to 
refrain  from  a.s,s\iuiptioii8  which  are  offensive  U)  the 
rhris(i;in  outl'xik  on  life.  Theoretically,  social  facts 
may  be  observed  as  such^  reganUeas  of  philosophy. 
But  social  observation  which  ignores  the  moid  and 
neid  interoretation  of  aocid  meta  and  pioeeeBeu  ia 
MMMttily  ineomplete.  One  must  have  aome  prin- 
ciple of  interpretation  when  one  interprets,  ana  one 
always  tends  towards  interjjictation.  Thus  it  is  that 
even  descripti\<'  sociology'  tends  to  become  directive 
or  to  offer  interpretations,  and  in  so  doing  it  often 
takes  on  a  tone  witk  wUah  tho  OuMiii  oanaal 
agree. 

If,  for  instance,  the  sodokwst  propoeea  a  ataadaid 

family  of  a  limited  number  of  children  in  the  name  of 
human  progrete,  by  implication  he  at>sumes  an  atti- 
tude towards  the  natural  and  Divine  law  which  is 
quite  repugnant  to  Cathohc  theolog>'.  .Again,  when 
he  interprets  divorce  in  its  relation  to  sunposetl  socid 
nrogreaa  alone  and  finds  little  if  any  fault  with  it,  ho 
nj%  aaide  for  tlw  mooMnt  the  law  of  naniage  given 
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latinn  of  the  State  to  the  family  ann  the  individual  or 
the  relations  «jf  the  Church  and  the  State  he  conies 
into  direct  contact  with  the  fumhiniental  prinri{)lc8 
of  Catholic  social  philotsophit'.  When  he  studies  the 
reli^ous  phenomena  of  hfstorj',  he  cannot  avoid 
tekmg  an  attitude  toward  the  distinctive  claims  of 
CSfarirttenifrjr  m  his  interpretation  of  tiie  faete  of  its 
hwtory.  Thus  it  is  that  sociology,  not  only  on  its 
philoeophical  side  but  also  on  the  moe  of  obfiervation, 
mterpretations,  and  wici.-il  dirrrtion,  fends  to  take  on 
a  tone  that  is  often  foreinti  to  and  .is  dftm  antiigon- 
istic  to  Catholic  philosnphy.  rn  fi  sMir  W.ird  would 
forbid  pure  sociology  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
direction  of  human  conduct.  He  says,  for  instance, 
in  his  "Pure  Sociology":  "All  ethical  considatatioM 
in  however  wide  a  sense  that  expression  may  beuniha^ 
stood  must  bo  igiion  d  for  the  time  being  and  atten- 
tion conrentratevl  iii><iu  the  effort  to  deteniiine  what 
actiKilly  is.  Pure  Sociulog^v  h:i,s  no  concern  with  what 
Socioli;gy  ought  to  be  or  with  any  social  ideals.  It 
confines  Itself  strictly  with  the  present  and  the  past, 
allowing  the  futore  to  take  core  of  itself."  But  lie 
would  pve  to  what  he  tcnns  Applied  Sooioloey  the 
function  of  directing  society  toward  its  immediate 
ideal.H.  He  says:  "The  subject  matter  of  F'tire  So- 
ci<>l<.i;\-  n  :i(  {lievement ,  tlt.it  of  Applied  Sociology  is 
improvemeot.  The  former  relates  to  the  po^it  and 
ttepnnnt)  the  latter  to  the  future. "  Sociolc^  can 
MTW^y  Avmd  interpretation  and  direction  of  human 
eonduet  and  hence  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  avoid 
t:iking  very  definite  attitudes  towaru  the  Christian 
outlix»k  on  life. 

Mitdeni  sociologj*  hopes  to  arrive  at  a  metaphysics 
through  the  Hystenialic  observation  and  inter|)reta- 
tion  of  present  and  past  social  facts  and  processes. 
In  the  Christian  view  of  life,  however,  the  social 
sciences  are  guided  b;^  a  sanctioned  mctaphyHicH  and 

Shiloeophy .  This  jduloaophy  ia  derived  not  from  ior 
uction  but  from  RevdaUon.  This  view  of  fife  ac- 
cepts at  the  outset  an  Divinely  warranted  the  mor.il 
and  social  precepts  taught  or  re-enforeed  by  C'lirist. 
Thus,  it  IfXjks  out  ui)on  the  reiil  larm  ly  from  tlic 
standpoint  of  the  idcail  and  judges  the  foraier  by  the 
latter.  It  d(K>8  not,  of  course,  for  a  moment  forget 
tlMt  the  qrstematio  observatkm  of  life  and  knowleq^e 
of  its  proceaacs  an  essential  to  the  undentanding  and 
application  of  the  Divine  precepts  and  to  the  estab- 
lishirient  of  the  sanctioned  spiritual  ideals  which  it 

firofesse.s.  Fiut  Christian  f^ocial  philosophy  did  not, 
or  example,  derive  its  doctrine  of  human  brother- 
IkhxI  by  iniluction;  it  received  it  directly  from  the  lips 
of  Christ.  And  the  consequences  of  that  Christian 
principle  in  human  history  are  beyond  all  calculatkm. 
The  Qiristian  view  of  life  does  not  confound  the  abso- 
hite  with  the  oon\'entional  in  morality,  although  in 
the  literature  of  Christianity  too  much  emphasis  may 
at  times  be  placet!  upon  wiuit  is  relative.  A  Chris- 
tian sociology-,  therefore,  would  be  one  that  carries 
with  it  always  the  philosophy  of  Christ.  It  could  not 
look  Iwfiffcrence  on  the  varied  and  oomplicatcKl 
MCial  iiromww  amid  which  we  live  and  move.  In  all 
of  Ha  frtudjr  and  mterpretatkm  of  what  is  going  on  in 
life — whicn  is  largely  tlie  function  of  sociology — it 
never  surrenders  concern  for  wli.it  ought  to  bernow- 
Over  clearly  or  dimly  tliis  "(Mmht"  i.s  seen.  W  hile 
Bx>dem  sociology  is  seeking  descri]>tive  laws  of  human 
desires  and  is  eadeavourin{^  to  cla.ssify  human  inter- 
ests and  to  account  for  social  functions^  it  la  seeking  ' 
merely  for  chances,  unifonnities,  and  interpretatioiis 
unconcerned  witn  any  relation  of  these  to  tne  Divine 
law.  Christian  sociology,  on  the  contrary,  Ls  artu- 
Bte<!  Ill  linly  by  concern  aliout  the  relations  of  social 
changes  to  the  law  and  Revelation  of  God.  It  classi- 
fies p^oc<•^ses,  institutions,  and  relations  as  right  or 
wrong,  mod  or  bad,  and  offers  to  men  directive 
■Ml  of  H1IIIIWI  dirin  and  dMinfllivs  i 
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be  governed. 

Economics  as  it  developer  I  under  Christian  influ- 
ences related  lar^^rly  to  the  search  for  justice  m  proj>- 
erty  relations  among  men  rather  than  to  the  evolution 
of  property  itself.  Whatever  attempts  were  made  to 
correlate  and  interpret  economic  phenomena,  they 
were  inspired  largely  by  the  search  for  Juitloe  and  by 
the  hope  of  holding  industrial  relations  truo  to  the  law 
of  justice  a-s  if  w:us  understood.  Political  science  as  it 
developed  uivh  r  Cliri.stian  influence  never  lost  sight 
of  the  Divine  sanction  of  civil  authority.  The  btudy 
of  the  fonns  and  ciianges  of  government,  little  as  the 
underlying  processes  were  then  understood,  never  de- 
parted far  from  the  thoiq^t  of  the  state  as  a  natural 
and  Christian  phenomenon  tad  the  exercise  of  its 
authority  as  a  delegated  power  firom  on  high.  Thus, 
wlia(c\  t  r  there  was  of  social  science,  rudimentary  be- 
caij.'^c!  of  the  static  view  of  society  which  obtained,  it 
grew  out  of  the  study  and  application  of  the  moral  and 
social  principles  dcrive<l  from  the  Revelation  of  God 
and  presented  to  the  believer  through  the  instnimen- 
tali^  of  the  Church.  The  great  emphasis  placed  in 
our  days  of  wonderful  aoeud  investigation  and  of 
world-views  i>{  social  processes  causes  those  earlier 
attempts  at  sm  ial  science  to  apjiear  crude,  \  ct  they 
devcl.)pe<l  organically  out  of  their  historical  surrounds- 
ings,  retaining,  for  all  time,  titles  to  no  mean  consider- 
ation. Scattere<l  here  and  there  throughout  theo- 
logical and  moral  treatises  in  Christian  literature  there 
is  a  TBst  amount  of  sociological  material,  which  Itaa  iti 
value  in  our  own  time.  The  present-day  endeavouM 
of  sociology'  to  classify  human  desires  and  fimdamental 
interests  appear  to  have  b«>en  ant  icipated  in  amrwlest 
way  in  the  work  of  the  medieval  Scholastics.  Theo- 
logical treatises  on  human  acts  and  their  morality  re- 
v^  a  very  practical  understanding  of  the  influence 
of  objective  and  subjective  envinmmsnt  on  character. 
Treatises  on  sin,  on  the  virtues,  on  good  and  l>ad 
example  touch  constantly  on  social  faeto  and  proo* 
esses  ;ls  then  understood.  The  mainspring  of  all  of 
tliis  work,  however,  wa.s  not  to  show  forth  social 
processes  :us  such,  not  to  look  for  theretofore  unknown 

law,  but  to  enable  the  individual  to  discover  himself 
in  the  social  pvocem  and  to  hold  hii  eondnei  true  to 
his  idfalsi 

To  some  extent  tiiere  is  confusion  in  speaking  of 

sf)ciology  in  this  way  since  reference  appears  to  be 
made  rather  to  moral  direction  tlian  to  social  investi- 
gation. The  relations  between  all  of  the  social  sci- 
ences are  intimate.  The  re>ult.s  established  in  the 
fields  of  the  social  sciences  will  always  have  the  great- 
est importance  for  Christian  ethics.  It  must  taJce  up 
the  undisputed  nsolts  of  eoeiotemcal  investigation  and 
widen  its  definitions  at  times.  It  must  restate  rights 
and  ohhcations  in  the  terms  of  newer  social  relations 
and  adjust  its  own  system  to  much  that  it  can  wel- 
come from  the  hands  of  the  splendid  scholarship  now 
devote<l  to  social  study.  Bouquillon  (q.  v.),  who  w:us  a 
distinguished  theolofpan,  complained  that  we  had  not 
paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  results  of  modem  social 
resewch.  Illustration  may  lie  found  in  the  peoUem 
of  private  property,  which  w  a  storm  centre  in  modem 
life  and  is  the  object  of  most  acute  study  fnim  the 
standpoint  of  the  social  sciences.  Simm  ct/i'^uf"  may 
be  called  the  law  <»f  justice  that  is  back  of  all  social 
changes  and  is  sanctioned  for  all  time.  But  the 
social  prooesM  wfaidb  dwage  from  time  to  time  tlie 
oottteni  of  fuum  may  nol  be  negleoted.  Changw  in 
the  forms  of  property,  varied  consequences  from  the 
failure  to  have  it  a)  all  anr!  fmrn  the  having  of  it  in 
excess,  are  seen  alKuil  us  vwry  day.  It  is  undeniably 
the  business  of  ethics  to  teach  the  sanctions  of  priv  ate 
property  and  defend  them,  but  it  must  willingly  leam 
t  Ik  s<  tciologieal  meaning  of  property,  the  eignineanee 
of  changes  m  ito  forms,  and  the  lawB  that  govern  these 
changes.  TUi  is  largely'  the  woA.  «C  Other  eooial 
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acicnccci.  Ethics  must  proclaim  the  inviolable  natu- 
re rishtii  frf  the  individual  to  private  pro|)erty  in  rvr- 
tain  forms.  It  must  proclaim  the  pernicious  moral 
omsequences  that  may  6uw  from  certain  property 
conditions,  but  it  will  fail  of  its  hi^  nuHioti  unlm  in 
its  indi8pen8al)le  ethical  work  it  take  account  of  the 
eetabliubed  results  of  Booiul  investigation.  Fro- 
nomicR,  ethics,  sooiolKKV.  jxilitics  are  drawn  lotetlier 
by  the  complex  jtroblt  ius  of  property  and  each  Iiils 
much  to  learn  from  the  others.  And  ho,  whether  the 
problem  be  that  of  tlie  CShratian  family,  the  relations 
of  locial  clanes,  altntinn,  the  modificBUon  of  the 
forms  of  government,  the  dianfpnR  status  of  woman, 
the  rejjrcfientiitive  of  the  Cliristiiin  outlook  on  life 
may  not  for  u  uioincnl  iRnore  tlie  results  of  thewe  par- 
ticular social  scienci-s. 

Closer  relations  have  been  cstabliHlied  between 
Christian  etliicK  and  sociology  in  modern  days. 
Modaro  aoeial  oonditaons  with  their  rapid  changes, 
•eeompoaied  br  ethical  «nd  philosophical  unrest, 
have  .s<'t  uji  a  challenge  which  the  Christian  Church 
must  Hu  rt  without  hesitation.  The  Catholic  Church 
has  not  failcii  t  1  ^]>eak  out  definitely  in  the  circum- 
The  SchtH>l  of  Catholic  Social  Reform,  which 
ifld  such  splendid  development  on  the  Euro- 
oontiiMiit,  represents  the  closer  sympathy  be- 

 A  the  old  Christian  ethics  and  the  later  aodo- 

logical  investigation.  Problems  ojT  poverty  seen  in  its 
organic  relations  to  social  organisation  as  a  whole, 
problcins  ami  i  hallenRes  raised  by  the  modern  indus- 
trial labouring  ehws,  demand  for  a  widening  of  the 
definitioQx  of  individual  and  social  rcsjjonsibility  to 
BMet  the  facts  of  nMxicm  social  power  of  whatsoever 
reafllrauitioDs  of  the  rights  of  individuals  have 
been  taken  account  of  in  this  whole  Chnatiaa  modem 
movement  with  the  happiest  result.  There  has  been 
])ro<!u(  (Ml  an  abundant  literature  in  which  traditional 
Christian  etliies  tai<e  ainplc  account  of  modem  social 
investigations  and  tin-  theories  thus  fonuulated  have 
created  a  movement  for  social  amelioration  which  is 
}laying  ft  notslib  part  in  tiie  pceientKlaisr  histaqr  of 


beyond  question.  Even  now  statesinen,  religiouh. 
teachers,  educators,  ami  leaders  in  nioveraent,s  for 
social  aaifllioration  oo  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
resolti  of  soefohigleal 


pm  c 
xween 


piaymg 
Europe. 


Since  afl  of  the  soeisl  sdenees  an  eooeened  with 

the  same  complex  fact  of  human  association,  it  is  but 
to  be  expected  that  tlie  older  sciences  would  have  con- 
tained in  their  literature  much  that  in  the  long  run  is 
luraed  over  to  the  newer  ones.  Sociological  material 
is  foond,  therefore,  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Othinr  social  sciences.  The  word  "sociology"  comes 
Drora  Auguste  Comtc,  who  used  it  in  his  eour^ie  of  posi- 
tive philosophy,  to  indicate  one  of  the  sections  in  hia 
scheme  of  sciences.  Spencer  sanetionetl  the  use  of 
the  word  and  gave  it  a  place  in  p( niKnirnt  literature 
by  usmg  it  unreservedly  in  his  own  systt  in  of  phil- 
osophy. He  undertook  to  explain  all  social  changes 
n  phases  in  the  great  inclusive  process  of  evolution. 
Soaety  was  eoneeived  of  as  on  organism.  Research 
and  exposition  were  directed  Urgely  by  the  Inolo^eal 
analofnr.  Schaefflc,  Lilienfeld,  and  RemC  Worms 
were  later  ex]K«ient8  of  this  s.ame  vie*'.  Later 
schools  in  socio1i>ka'  have  ematicipated  thenisrhfs 
from  the  sway  of  the  biolonical  jiiialoto'  .and  have 
turned  toward  ethnological,  anthropological,  and  psy- 
chological aspects  of  the  great  problems  mvolved. 
Eipeated  attempts  have  been  made  to^disoover  the 
fundamental  unifying  principle  by  which  aD  soda! 
prucir^M  s  may  be  <  l  i-  -ificd  and  ex])lained,  but  none  of 
them  have  met  geiK  ral  acccptaiirc.  The  drift  tcwlay 
is  largely  toward  the  psveholunical  a.spect.s  of  human 
association.  Professors  Ciiddings  and  lJ.aldwin  may  be 
looked  upon  as  its  representatives  in  the  United  States. 
Ai^de  mm  these  attempts  at  systematic  or  phikn 
sophieal  soeiolaffy  there  is  aearoely  an  aspect  of  human 
asi*ociatit>n  which  i.s  not  now  under  investigation  from 
the  (sociological  8tandi)oint.  That  thi.s  activity  in  a 
field  <'f  such  great  intere»<t  to  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race  promises  much  for  himum  progress  is 


8««e  Ethicb;  Pbtcboumt;  Cmraca;  and  aniclos  on  the  ot 
•0<nal  Kienrrs. 

Thf  following  t4>xt-booki>  nummKriir-  the  ficM  of  •f>riolfj(o-  from 
viiridiis  ulnniipuitilt;  Ward,  Ouilinrt  nf  .S<m-i(/i  /  iN.w  York. 
1898) ;  DkAtr,  Soctoiogy  (N«rw  York,  1900;  :Guupu>n  k  z,  (MUnta 
of  Sot.  (u.  MOOBS),  pab.  by  Amm:  Aeod.  of  Soc.  and  Pol.  Sr. 
(1800):  GiooiMoa,  Ami.  Boe.  (New  York.  1898);  Babcom. 
Soeiolom:  BijkcuiAa.  MUm.  tt  Soe.  (New  Y'ork.  1005);  Stuck- 
BNBKBO,  S'H-totitn  (New  York,  1903). 

The  follow  iiiK  ir»Ti<TnI  tr<*«li!»'«  aim  to  prpfwnt  the  new  iirvio- 
logieal  point  iif  M.  «  :  l{imn.  SkujI  foninJ  (New  York,  1901); 
losM,  Soc.  I'ti/ckUituy  t.\ew  York,  IWJb) ;  C<x>LET,  Soc.  Organiaa- 
«um  (New  York.  1900);  Bmaix.  &«n«ra/  Soe.  (OiiaMn.  190S): 
locM,  UioMifit  a/  Social  Seitne*  (Chieeco,  ISIO);  BSeDofrOAl* 
Sof.  IHtekattn  UiOsdoBhBuAvni.  AmM  mm  MMeat  tUm 
pretalioM  (Nsw  TCM.  IMO;  BM,  ON.  Jufcsfiii  (Nsw  Tfliriu 

.SystfTiKitir  Tpiiii-.'^  Sir.s(  rn.  PntinjiUf  nf  Snr. :  SciiArvrLr, 
Bau  und  Ltbm  dt4  toiiaitn  Korprrt;  LiUBNrELU,  Oedanken  iiher 
4U  SotiitlwinmtrimA  dm  Mmktmfi  (6  voli.,  Miuu.  1873):  La- 
ToiraunAtf.  La  MeUltgU,  tr.  Tbauomi  (Pwie.  18S4) ;  Tahdb,  Tk» 
Lau  n  of  Imitation,  tr.  PAlwnNn  (Nrw  York,  1903);  Smmt.  S*- 
n«liv<t  (IMptlf,  1008);  Wahd.  Pure  Sw.  (Nfw  York.  1008): 
Idem,  Apf>htd  Soc.  fNi-w  York,  lt>06t:  r,ii>oiyom  Principlea  of 
Soe.   N.  w  Nork,  IS'.l'ii;  Idem,  Indueiitf  S'.r.  I  N'cw  York,  1001). 

I'priixliraN:  .■innnlrt  de  I'tmt.  interna,  de  toe.;  Rtl.  intern,  d* 
toe.;  Amerieon  Jour,  of  Soe. 

DiBCuamooji  of  the  naturo  and  relatiou  of  aodoloKV  will_  be 

scicncf's  association'*  Hn'l  in  tt'X!-lM,"<k ^  uii  t hf  varimn  !iocial  wi- 

enrea.  For  diacuwoii  of  the  eoieooe  from  »  CMholic  atiMidpoiat, 
ai«  SiATBB.  JM^ MAiV la tki  AM  QmsaTvICbm. 

21.  22. 

WnuAK  J.  Sn>T. 

SoCorrOf  Diocese  of  (de  Sucrt  Rfic),  established 
in  1895  as  a  suffragan  sec  of  the  .\rchdiorc9e  of 
Bogota,  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  South  America. 
The  Catholic  population  in  1910  numbered  230,000. 
The  city  of  Socorro  arose  at  Chianoon,  the  settlem^t 
of  an  Indian  chief  of  the  same  name,  in  1540  defeated 
and  captured  l)y  the  di-covfrer  Martin  fJaleano.  In 
IGRl  the  village  iuomiI  to  it.s  proM'nt  pitc  iiikIlt  the 
auspices  of  Out  I>ady  of  Succour  ^Socorro),  with 
whidl  name  the  rank  of  parish  was  ^iven  it  in  1688« 
and  it  was  definitive  ooostrueted  eight  years  hrtior. 
In  1771  it  was  nisea  to  the  rank  of  a  town.  liSa 
city  wa.*?  one  of  the  fuirt  in  starting  the  Colombijin 
movement  for  indefH>ndence,  for  a.s  Late  a.s  1781  there 
Wits  a  revtdt  iigain.^t  the  .'^i)ani>h  anlhorities.  Socorro 
is  the  capital  of  the  |)n)vwice  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  Department  of  Santandt  r.  The  present  bishop 
is  the  kt.  Rev.  Evaristo  Biauco.  (See  Oommibia, 
Bannmo  of *) 

JouAir  MomPO-LacAUS. 

Socrates,  a  historian  of  the  Early  Clmrch,  b.  at 
Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  ceiitur}'. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage  and  hi.**  early  years 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  details  fouml  in  his  own 
works.  He  tells  U8  himself  (Hist,  cccl.,  V,  xxiv)  thttb 
he  studied  under  the  grammariMie  HeUadius  and  Am- 
monius,  and  from  the  title  of  srAobisffeus  whidi  it 
j:iven  to  him  it  has  been  concluded  that  he  belonged 
to  the  le^:;il  profession.  The  greater  part  of  his  life 
wiks  .>[)eiit  in  Con>latit  iiiople,  for  whirh  reaxm.  us  he 
admits,  the  affaira  of  that  ci'y  occupy  such  a  larae 
part  in  his  works.  From  the  manner  in  which  M 
■peaks  of  other  cities  and  from  his  refereoeas  ss  an 
eyewitness  to  events  whieh  hapix  ned  outsideCoDstaa- 
tinoplc,  he  is  cre<1ite<l  with  having  visited  other  cotin- 
trie?*  in  the  R-i-st.  Though  a  layman  he  was  excel- 
lently qoalilii'd  to  recount  the  lii-triry  of  ccclesiii.stieal 
affairs.  Love  of  history,  enpecially  the  history'  of  hia 
own  time,  and  a  warm  admiration  for  Eu^bius  of 
Cssana  impelled  him  to  undertake  the  task  in  whicli 
he  was  sustained  by  the  urgent  solicitation  of  a  cer- 
tain Tlieodorus  to  whom  his  work  is  dedicated.  Hia 
purpose  wa'<  to  continue  the  work  of  Eusebiufl  down 
to  hi.s  own  time;  liut  in  nrder  to  rof.nd  out  hi.s  narra- 
tive and  to  supplement  and  revise  some  statements  of 
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Euoebiuii,  he  began  at  the  year  306,  when  Constantine 
was  declared  emperor.  His  work  ends  with  the  seven- 
teenth consulate  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  439. 
The  division  uf  his  history-  into  seven  books  was  bused 
on  the  imperial  succession  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 
The  first  fa<M>k  embraces  events  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine  (306-37):  the  second  those  in  the  reign  of 
Constantius  (337-^):  the  third  includes  the  reigns 
of  Julian  and  Jovian  (360-4):  the  fourth  deals  with 
the  reign  of  Valens  (364-78):  the  fifth  with  that  of 
Theotlosiuii  the  Great  (379-95):  the  sixth  with  that  of 
Arcadius  (393-408) :  the  seventh  with  the  first  thirty- 
one  years  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Younger 
(40JW9). 

The  general  character  of  the  work  of  Socrates  can 
be  judged  from  liis  attitude  on  doctrinal  Questions. 
Living  as  he  did  in  an  age  of  bitter  polemics,  ne  strove 
to  avoid  the  animosities  and  hatred  engonderod  by 
theological  differences.  He  was  in  entin?  accord  with 
the  Catholic  party  in  opposing  the  Arians,  Eunomians, 
Mare<lonians,  and  other  heretics.  The  moderate  tone, 
however,  which  he  used  in  speaking  of  the  Novatians, 
and  the  favourable  references  which  he  makes  to  them, 
have  led  some  authors  into  the  belief  that  he  belonged 
to  this  sect,  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the 
expressions  which  he  used  were  based  on  his  desire  for 
impartiality  and  his  wish  to  give  even  his  enemies 
credit  ff)r  whatever  goo<i  he  could  find  in  them.  His 
attitude  towards  the  Church  wm  one  of  unvar>-ing 
respect  and  submission.  He  honoured  clerics  because 
of  their  sacred  calling,  and  entertained  the  profound- 
est  veneration  for  monks  and  the  monastic  spirit. 
His  ardent  advocacy  and  defence  of  Christianity  did 
not,  nevertheless,  prevent  him  from  ui'ing  the  WTitings 
of  pagan  authors,  nor  from  urging  Christians  to  study 
them.  Though  he  entitled  his  work  'EKKXrfauurnKi) 
'IvTopla,  Socrates  did  not  confine  himself  merely  to 
r«MT)unting  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  He 

Caid  attention  to  the  militar>'  }iistory  of  the  period, 
ecause  he  considered  it  necessarj'  to  relate  these  facts, 
but  principally  "  in  order  that  the  minds  of  the  reailers 
might  not  become  satiatnl  with  the  rei)etition  of  the 
contentious  disputes  of  bishops,  and  their  insidious 
designs  against  one  another;  but  more  especially  th.it 
it  might  be  made  apparent  that,  whenever  the  affairs 
of  the  State  were  disturbed,  those  of  the  Church,  as  if 
by  some  vital  sympathy,  became  disordered  also" 
(uitrod.  to  Book  V).  Tliough  thus  recogniring  the 
intimate  relation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  Soc- 
rates h.'ul  no  well-defined  thmr>-  of  Church  and  State. 

Socrates  had  a  reatricterl  idea  of  the  scope  and  func- 
tion of  history.  To  his  mind  the  task  of  the  historian 
consisted  in  recordinjj  the  troubles  of  mankind,  for 
as  long  as  peace  continues,  those  who  desire  to  write 
histories  will  find  no  materials  for  their  purpose  (VII, 
xlviii).  As  an  example  of  historical  composition  the 
work  of  Socrates  ranks  very  high.  The  simplicity  of 
Btyle  which  he  cultivated,  and  for  which  he  was  re- 
proached by  Photius,  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  his 
method  and  spirit.  Not  the  least  among  his  merits 
18  the  sodulousness  he  exhibited  in  the  collection  of 
evidence.  He  had  a  truly  scientific  instinct  for  pri- 
mary* sources,  and  the  number  of  authors  he  has  drawn 
on  proves  the  extent  of  his  reading  and  the  thorough- 
ness of  his  investigations.  In  a«uiition  to  using  the 
works  of  such  men  as  Athanonius,  Evagrius,  Talla- 
dius,  Nestorius,  he  drew  freely  on  public  ami  official 
documents,  conciliar  Acts,  encyclical  letters,  etc.  As 
might  be  expected  when  writing  of  events  so  close  to 
bis  own  time,  he  had  to  depend  frequently  on  the  re- 
ports of  eyewitnesacH,  but  even  then  he  used  their 
evidence  with  pnidenre  anrl  caution.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  ind\istry  and  impartiality,  however,  his  work 
is  not  without  serious  defects.  Though  restricting 
himself  so  largely  to  the  affairs  of  the  Eastern  Church, 
he  is  guilty  of  many  serious  omissions  in  regard  to 
Other  parts  of  Christendom.   Thus,  when  he  speaka 


of  the  Church  in  the  West,  he  is  frequently  guilty  of 

mistakes  and  omissions.  Nothing  for  instance  is  said 
in  his  history  about  St.  Augustine.  In  questions  of 
chronologj",  too,  he  is  frequently  at  fault,  but  he  is  by 
no  means  a  persistent  .sinner  in  this  rcs{)ect.  The  ol)- 
jection  most  fretiueutly  made  in  respect  to  Socrates 
as  a  historian  is  that  ho  was  too  credulous  and  that  he 
lent  too  ready  an  ear  to  stories  of  miracles  and  portents. 
This,  however,  is  a  fault  of  the  time  rather  than  of  the  . 
man,  and  was  shared  by  pagan  as  well  as  Christian 
authors.  His  most  notable  characteristic,  however, 
is  his  obvious  effort  to  be  thoroughly  impartial,  as  far  * 
as  impartiality  was  consistent  with  conviction.  He 
held  the  scales  e<]uitably,  and  even  when  he  differed 
widely  from  men  on  matters  of  doctrine,  he  did  not  al- 
low his  dissent  from  their  views  to  find  expression  in 
denunciation  or  abuse.  His  "Church  History"  was 
publishe*!  by  Stephen  (Paris,  1544)  and  by  Valesiua 
(Paris,  1668,  repruited  at  0.xford  by  Parker,  1844,  and 
in  P.  G.,  LXVII).  A  good  transition  is  given  in  the 
P(wt-Ni««ne  Fathers,  II  (New  York,  1890),  with  an 
excellent  memoir  on  Socrates  by  Zcnos. 

KtXcdun.  Qttckietitt  und  LiUratur  der  KirchfnotKhirhl* 
(ilanfiver,  1827):  Ocppcrt.  l>i»  QutUm  d*t  Kirehenhitloriktrt 
Socraia  Seholtutxnu  {Ijexptit,  1808):  Miluoam  in  Diet.  Christ, 
Bxog.,  a.  v.  SocraU*  (2). 

Patrick  J.  Hkalt. 

Socrates,  Greek  philosopher  and  educational  re- 
fonni^r  of  the  fifth  century  B.C., b. at  Athens,  469  B.C.: 
d.  there,  390  b.  c.  After  having  received  the  usual 
Athenian  education  in  music  (wnich  included  litera- 
ture), geometry, 
and  gymnastics, 
he  practised  for  a 
I'lnw  the  craft  of 
sculptor,  working, 
we  arc  told,  in  his 
father's  work- 
shop. Admon- 
isheu,  as  he  tells 
us.  by  a  divine 
call,  he  gave  up 
his  occupation  in 
onler  to  devote 
himself  to  the 
moral  and  intel- 
lectual reform  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 
He  believed  him- 
self destined  to 
become  "a  sort 
of  gadfly"  to  the 
Athenian  State. 
He  devoted  him- 
self to  this  mis- 
sion with  extraor- 
dinary teal  and 
singleness  of  pur- 
{XMH!.  He  never 
on 
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left 


the  City  of  Athens  except 
two   occasions,  one   of  which  was  the  cam- 
paign of  Pot  idea  and  Delium,  and  the  other  a 

Eublic  religious  festival.  In  his  work  as  reformer 
e  encountered,  indeeti  he  may  be  said  to  have  pro- 
voked, the  opposition  of  the  Sophists  and  their  influ- 
ential friends.  He  was  the  most  unconventional  of 
teachers  and  the  least  tactful.  Ho  delighted  in  as- 
suming all  sorts  of  rough  and  even  vulgar  manner- 
isiiLs,  anfl  purposely  shocked  the  more  refined  sensi^ 
bilities  of  his  tellow-citirens.  The  opposition  to  him 
culminated  in  formal  accuM.ations  of  impiety  and  sub- 
version of  the  exi.sting  moral  traditions.  He  met 
thc-se  accu-sations  in  a  spirit  of  defiance  and,  instead 
of  defending  himself,  provoked  his  opponents  by  a 
si)eech  in  presence  of  his  judges  in  which  ho  afllirmed 
his  innocence  of  all  wronp<loing,  and  refused  to  re- 
tract or  apologize  for  anything  that  he  had  said  or 
dfine.         was  condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock 
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and,  when  the  time  came,  met  his  fate  with  a  calm- 
'  dignity  which  have  earned  for  him  a  luf^ 
thoee  who  suffered  unjustly  for  «ob- 
He  was  a  man  of  ^reat  moral  earsMU 

ness,  and  exemplified  in  his  own  life  some  of  the  no- 
blest moral  virtues.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  rise 
above  the  morn!  Irvt  l  uf  his  contemporaries  in  every 
respect,  an<i  Christian  ajH)logists  have  no  difficulty  in 
refuting  the  contention  that  he  was  the  equal  of  the 
Christian  saints.  His  frequent  references  to  a  "di- 
vine vi^oe"  tiuKt  inspired  him  at  critical  moments  in 
his  career  are,  perhaps,  best  explained  by  saying  that 
they  are  simply  his  peculiar  way  of  speakmg  about  the 
prompt  inps  of  his  own  ronscicnce.  They  do  not 
necescjurily  imply  a  patholo^cal  condition  of  his  mind, 
nor  a  superstitioas  bdief  m  the  exiBteoM  of  a  "fa- 
miliar demon". 

Socrates  was,  above  all  things,  a  reformer.  He  WM 
alarmed  at  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Atlieni,  a  ooodi- 
tion  which  he  was,  perhaps,  right  in  ascribing  to  the 
Sophists.  The}'  tauglu  tli;it  there  i.s  no  oBjectivo 
standard  of  the  true  juid  tlie  fal.se,  lli.'it  that  us  tr\io 
which  seems  to  be  true,  and  that  that  is  false  which 
seems  to  be  false.  Socrates  considered  that  this  theo- 
retical scepticism  led  inevitably  to  moral  anarchy. 
If  that  »  true  whidi  oeems  to  do  tni&  then  that  ia 
good,  he  said,  whidi  Mems  to  be  goodL  Up  to  this 
time  morality  was  taught  not  by  principles  scientifi- 
cally (leterminwl,  but  by  instances,  proverbs,  and 
apoilu i;ins.  He  undertook,  therefore,  first  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  of  universally  vtiUd  knowleii^i', 
and,  seoondly,  to  found  oa  imiversally  valid  nv,ri\ 
paiaplim  a  adeDoe  of  humaa  eonduet.  Self-knowl- 
edge M  the  staituigHMiiit,  beeanae,  he  believed,  the 
greatest  source  of  tne  prevalent  confusion  \va,«  tht; 
failure  to  realize  how  little  we  know  about  an\  thin^c, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  know.  The  statesman, 
the  orator,  the  |XH>t,  think  they  know  much  about 
eoorage;  tor  they  talk  about  it  as  being  noble,  and 
praiseworthy,  and  beautiful,  etc.  But  they  are  rcaUy 
Ignorant  of  it  until  they  know  what  it  is,  in  other 
words,  until  they  know  its  definition.  The  definite 
meaning,  therefore^  to  be  attached  to  the  maxim 
"  Know  thmalf"  ia  ''Baaliae  the  exteot  of  thma  own 

ignorance. 

Consofjuently,  the  .Socratic  method  of  teaching  in- 
duded  two  stages,  the  negative  and  the  pOMtive.  In 
the  negative  stage.  Socrates,  approaidbhlgliiB intended 
pupil  in  an  attitude  of  assumed  ignoranoe,  woidd  be- 
1^  to  ask  a  question,  apparently  for  his  own  informa- 
tion. He  would  follow  this  by  other  quest ion.s,  until 
his  interlocutor  would  at  last  be  obligol  lo  confcsH 
ignorance  of  the  sulijtct  discussed,  llccause  of  tlu' 
pretended  deference  which  Socrates  payed  to  the  su- 
perior intelligence  of  his  pupil,  this  stage  of  Uie 
method  vraa  oalled  "Soomtic  Irony  In  the  positive 
stage  of  tiw  melihod,  onee  the  pupu  had  admowledged 
his  ignorance^  Socrates  would  proceed  to  another 
series  of  questions,  each  of  which  would  bring  out  some 
phase  or  a.s|K'ct  of  the  subject,  so  that  when,  at  the 
end,  the  aiuswi'^rs  wore  all  summed  up  in  a  general 
statement,  that  statement  ezpresaed  the  concept  of 
the  subject,  or  the  definition.  Knowledge  through 
eonoepts.  or  knowledge  by  definition,  is  the  aim,  there- 
fore, of  tne  Socratic  method.  The  entire  process  was 
called  "Heuristic",  because  it  was  a  method  of  finding, 
and  oppo-sed  to  Eristic",  whicli  is  the  n>etln>il  of 
strifcj  or  contention.  Knowledge  througli  conrept.s  is 
certain,  Socrates  taught,  and  offers  a  firm  foundation 
for  the  structure  not  only  of  theoretical  knowledge, 
but  also  of  moral  principles,  and  the  science  of  hlimaa 
conduct.  Carriea  away  by  his  enthusiasm  for  con- 
cept ional  knowledgff  as  a  basis  of  conduct,  Socrates 
so  far  !us  to  maintain  that  all  right  conduct  de- 
pen<ls  on  clear  knowIodKe,  th.at  not  only  does  a  defi- 
nition of  a  virtue  aid  u.s  in  acquiring  that  \  irtue,  but 
that  the  Hufinitinn  of  the  virtue  is  tfaA  virtue.  A  man 


who  can  define  justice  is  just,  and.  in  general,  theo- 
reticid  insight  into  the  prindpus  of  conduct  is  identi- 
od  with  loocal  esoellence  in  oonductj  knowledge  is 
virtoe.  Omtniriwise,  ignorance  is  vice,  and  no  one 

can  knowingly  do  wrong.  These  prineiplr.s  are,  of 
course,  only  partly  true.  Their  formulatKjn,  how- 
ever, at  this  time  w.ts  of  tremendous  iiiqwrtance,  be- 
cause it  mark.s  the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  build  up 
on gBoanl  princi|>lcs  a  science  of  human  conduct. 

Soontes  devoted  little  attention  to  qpMstloiia  of 
physios  and  eosmogony.'  Indeed,  be  did  not  eonoeal 
his  contempt  for  these  questions  when  comparing 
them  with  auestions  affecting  man,  his  nature  and  his 
destiny.  He  was,  liowever,  inleresttHl  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  (Jod  and  formuIatf>d  an  argu- 
ment from  design  which  was  afterwards  known  as  Uie 
" Teleological  Argument"  for  the  existence  of  Ood. 
"Whatever  exists  for  a  usfsful  purfxise  mtwt  be  the 
work  of  an  intelligence"  is  the  major  premise  of  Soc- 
rates' argument,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  major 
jiremise,  explicit  or  implicit,  of  every  teleological  ar- 
gument formulated  since  his  time.  Socrates  was  pro- 
foundly convince*!  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
although  in  his  address  to  his  judges  he  argues  against 
the  fear  of  death  in  such  a  way  as  apparently  to  offer 
two  dtematives:  "  Either  death  ends  all  thmgs,  or  it 
is  tiie  beginning  of  a  happy  life."  His  real  conviction 
vv.is  thai  the  sou!  sur\  ives  the  body,  unless,  indeetl,  we 
are  mislisl  by  our  authorities.  Pluto  and  Xenophon. 
In  the  ab.sence  of  primar\-  sources — So<'rat<^,  appar- 
ently, never  wrote  anything— we  are  obliged  to  rely 
on  these  writers  and  on  a  few  references  of  Aristotle 
for  our  knowledge  of  what  Socrates  taudit.  Flato'a 
portrayd  of  Somtes  is  ideaHstie:  wfaen/nowever,  we 
correct  it  by  reference  to  Xenophon 's  more  practical 
view  of  .'vjcrates'  teaching,  the  result  cannot  Ije  fiu- 
from  liistoric  truth. 

For  tjourcrs,  IIittkr  luid  Pkelucb,  Hut,  PhiUMophia  Grcea* 
(Oothft.  1888).  IBS  aq.:  Bakbwma,  Summ  Am*  «i  AneimU  Mi- 
loMpAy  (New  York,  1907).  80  iq.  Coamlt  SsLun.  SMratta  onrf 
A*  SMraMe  Stkmb,  tr.  RMcma.  (London,  1885):  Piat.  Saentt 
dhak,  1900):  TmMsa.  AM.  tfPktkte^v  (Boaton.  19U3),  77  sq. 

Sodality.— I.  The  sodalities  of  the  Church  are 
pious  lissociations  (see  Ashociations,  Piors)  ami  are 
included  among  the  confraternities  and  archcon- 
fratemitics  (q.  v.).  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give 
a  definition  making  a  clear  distinction  tiotweeu  the 
sodalities  and  other  confraternities;  consequently 
the  development  and  histor>'  of  the  sodalities  are  the 
same  ;us  tho.sc  of  the  religious  confraternities.  A 
general  sketch  of  these  latter  ha.s  been  already  n'ven 
in  the  account  of  the  nie<iieval  confraternities  of 
prayer  (see  Purgatorial  Societies).  They  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  article  Scafciar.  Confraternities 
and  aodaUtisa,  in  the  nwMOBt  meaning  of  the  wotrd, 
the  only  ones  wfiidb  will  be  here  mentioned,  had  thdr 
beginnings  .after  the  rise  of  the  confraternities  of 
pmyer  in  the  early  Middle  .Ages,  and  develo{>ed 
rapidly  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  i.  e.  from 
the  rise  of  the  great  eccl(>siastical  orders.  Proofs  of 
this  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bullariaand  annals  of  these 
orders,  as  those  of  the  Dominiesas^  the  CwmditeoL 
and  the  Servites.  (CSf.  Arnidfim,  '*Lediiesedi  Roma'* 
(2nd  ed.,  Rome,  1891),  20  sqq.;  "Historisch-poH- 
ti.sche  Blatter",  cxiviii  (Munich,  1911).  759  sqq..  823 
sijq,;  Eliner,  "Die  jicht  Brtidersehafteti  lii  s  hi.  Wolf- 
gang in  Rcgensburg"  in  Mahler,  '"Derhl.  Wolfgmig" 
(Ratisbon,  1894),  182  sq. :  Villanueva, "  Viage  literario 
a  las  Iglesias  de  EsnaAa'',  VIII  (Valencia,  1821),  258 
sqq.,  Ap6ndice  XXIII:  ibid.,  XI  (Madrid,  1680). 
185  sq.,  Apdndioe  IV;  Galha  Christ.,  XI,  instr.  2fiS 
sq.,  n.  5CXVII;  ibid.,  VI,  instr.  366,  n.  XXXIV; 
Mabillon,  ".\nnali>s  Ordinis  Benedicti",  VI,  Lucca, 
1745,361  sqq. ,  ;id  an .  1 1 4.")  J  Mart^ne, "  Thesaurus  novus 
anecdotorum",  IV  (Paris,  1717i,  165 sqq.  "ConfratCT- 
nitas  Maasiliensis  an.  12 12  instituta " ; ' '  Monumeotit 
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O.  Chuutuui  B.te.y.",  I,  107,  wi  aiL  1264;  Oiuhii, 

"  Annalps  O.  Son'.  B.M.V.",  I  (2ndcd.,  Lucca,  1719), 
38^4,  ad  ail.  1  U2;  "  Libro  degU  ordinarnenti  do  la  Cotn- 
pa^nia  di  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  scritU)  rwl  12S0" 
(Bologna,  1867)].  Pious  aaaociatioos  of  thia  kind, 
however,  soon  appeared,  which  were  lolelv  under  the 
biahop  and  had  no  clofle  connexion  with  aa  ordar. 
An  interesting  example  of  mich  an  aasociation  of 
the  year  1183  is  described  in  the  "Hifltoire  g6n£ra]e 
du  Languetloc"  (VI,  Toulouse,  1879,  106  »qq.),  as 
an  "asaociatiun  forined  at  Li-  Puy  for  the  n^toration 
of  peace".  A  cjirjxntor  named  Pierre  (Daraut)  is 
given  as  the  fouii  li  r  of  this  wjciety.  In  regard  to  a 
"Confraternity  of  the  Mother  of  God"  which  existed 
Mi  Naupactoa  in  Greece  about  1050,  aee  "La  Con- 
fraternity di  S.  Maria  di  Naupactoa  1048",  in  the 
"BuUettino  dell'  Istituto  stonoo  italiano",  no.  31 
(Ratiw,  1910,  73  sqo.). 

From  the  era  of  tne  Middle  Ages  very  many  of 
these  pious  associations  placed  themselves  under  the 
apecial  protection  of  Ute  Bleivsi-il  Virgin,  and  chose 
her  for  ]>atron  undv  the  title  uf  some  sucrcd  mystery 
with  whiok  fliw  mm  tnoeiated.  The  main  objeot  and 
doty  of  theae  aoeietieB  were,  above  all,  the  practice  of 
piety  and  work.s  of  charity.  The  declmc  of  ec- 
clesiastical life  at  tlip  clf)se  of  the  Middle  Age,s  was 
naturally  accorapanic  l  liy  a  decline  of  n  ligious  as- 
anciational  life,  the  two  being  related  aa  cause  and 
•ffeet.  However,  aa  aoon  at  {ho  Gbiareh  nee  to  rc- 
newod  proaperity  in  the  aouno  of  the  aixteenth 
eantury,  by  the  aid  of  the  Ooimtep-Reformation  and 
the  appe.inuice  of  the  new  rcligiouH  congropatinns 
and  a-ssociations,  once  more  there  sprang  up  mmicruuH 
confraternities  and  so<ialiti<"«  which  lahoun.l  with 
great  success  and,  in  many  cases,  are  still  eilective. 

Of  the  sodalitiea  which  came  into  existenoe  just  at 
thia  period,  particular  mention  ahould  be  made  of 
thoae  caDad  tho  SodalitieB  of  the  Blessed  Virnn 
Mary  (congregalionet  seu  aodalitatea  B.  Maria  Vir- 
ifinis),  because  the  name  sodality  was  in  a  special 
manner  peculiar  to  these,  also  l>ecaufle  their  labours 
for  the  renewal  of  the  life  of  the  Church  were 
more  permanent  and  have  lasted  until  the  pres- 
ent time,  so  tliat  these  sodalities  after  fully  three 
luiadrad  years  still  prosper  and  flourish.  Even  the 
oppooenta  of  the  Oatbohc  Church  seem  (o  reotMmiae 
this.  The  artide  "Brudcndiaften,  kirehliduT"  in 
ITerzog-IIrnirk,  "  Ri-alciicyklonadie  fQr  protestan- 
tische  Thcold^ii  ",  discusses  almost  exclusively  the 
Sodalities  of  tiic  lihs^^rd  \'ir;;iri  Mary  an  the  pattern 
of  Catholic  sodalities.  It  cannot,  imlor-d,  be  denied 
that  these  sodalities  are,  by  tlicir  spirit  and  entire  or- 
aaniiation.  better  equipped  than  other  oonfratemi- 
nea  to  main  liidr  members  not  only  loyal  Catholics 
but  aL'*o  true  lay  apostles  for  the  salvation  and  bless- 
ing of  all  around  tliera.  In  the  counw-  of  time  otlu  r 
pious  Church  societies  sprang  fnun  tlic  Sodalities  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  or  were  quick('nt  <i  by  the.s«^ 
to  new  seal  and  fruitful  labours,  e.  g.  the.  work  of 
foretgn  missions,  the"Socicty  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul", 
the  "Society  of  St.  Francis  Regis",  and  many  others. 
While  all  other  confraternities  and  sodaUtiee  have 
as  their  chief  end  a  single  pious  devotion  or  exercise,  a 
single  work  of  love  of  God  or  of  one's  neighbour,  the 
peculiar  aim  of  the  Sodalitiifs  of  the  BIcs.simI  X  ir^in 
Nlant'i.s,  bv  means  of  tlic  true  veneration  of  t  he  I>!r-s<d 
Virgin,  to  build  up  and  renc'W  the  whole  inner  man  in 
order  to  render  nim  capable  of  and  zealous  for  all 
woifcs  of  niritoal  lovo  and  charity.  Conaequently 
theae  aodautiea  are  deseribed  below  in  detail  sepa- 
rately from  the  others, 

II.  All  sodalities,  pious  asHociatious,  and  confra^ 
trf'mities  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  altliougli 
these  cin&-;es  are  not  absolutely  distinct  from  one 
another.  The  &st  class,  \,  includes  the  confrater- 
nities which  aeek  mainhr  to  attain  piaW,  devotion, 
wd  tlM  iMM  or  toviTk  Qpd  bx 


of  God,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  angels,  and  tin 

saints.    The  second  class,  B,  consi.sts  of  those  sodali- 
ties which  are  foimded  chiefly  to  promote  the  spiritual 
and  corjx)ral  works  of  mercv.    The  third  class,  C. 
may  be  considered  to  include  those  associations  ot 
the  Cburoh  the  main  obiect  of  which  is  the  welMMmg 
it  of  a  definite  class  of  penooSi 
A.— The  fintehas  includes:  (1)  The  ''Codhtltfli^ 
nify  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  with  the  White  Scap- 
(il:ir"  (set"' Scapular).    (2)  The  Confralernitieaof  the 
Holy  Ghost.    In  1882  .surli  u  confraternity  w;t.s  estab- 
lished for  Austria-Hungary  in  the  church  of  the  Lazarists 
at  Vienna,  and  in  1887  it  received  the  right  of  aggre- 
gation for  the  whole  of  Germany.   Special  mention 
shooU  here  be  made  of  the  "  Arcnconfratemity  of  the 
Servants  of  the  Holy  Ghost ".    It  was  first  est  ablished 
in  1877  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  Bays* 
water,  London.    In  1S7S  it  received  the  papal  confir- 
mation and  special  indulgmicj's,  in  thefollowmgyearit 
was  raised  to  an  archconfraternity  with  unhmited 
power  of  aggregation  for  the  whole  world.  The  director 
of  the  archconfraternity,  to  whom  application  for  ad* 
miaaion  can  be  made  penMtnally  at  by  letter,  is  the  su« 
perior  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Chariea  Borromeo,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Marj'of  the  .\ngols,  Rayswator,  London, 
W.    A  third  confraternity  for  the  gforifieation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  especially  among  tlu  In  aflu  ii,  estab- 
lished in  the  former  collegiate  Church  of  Our  Lady  at 
Knechtstcden,   Germany.    It  is  directed  by  the 
Fathen  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary.   Its  organ  is  the  ndndonary  monthly. 
"Echoaus  Knecht.steden".    (3)  There  i.i  no  Bpocial 
confraternity  in  honour  of  the  Heavenly  Father. 
There  is,  however,   an   "Archconfraternity  of  the 
Most  Holy  Name  of  God  and  of  the  Most  Holy 
Name  of  Jesu.s".   Originally  this  formed  two  dish- 
tinet  oonfratemitiesi  which  owed  their  origin  to 
tiie  Dominicans.  At  n  later  date  they  combined  and 
were  united  into  one  sooie^,  the  establishment  of 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  general  of  the  Do- 
minicaiLS.    Paul  V  cancelled  the  iii<lulgence«  pre- 
viously grante<l  to  the  confraternity  and  granted 
new  ones.    It  is  probable  that  tiie  Brief  of  21  Sept., 
1274,  of  Gregory  IX,  addressed  to  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  founding  of 
the  above-mentioned  oonfiateniities.  In  this  Brief 
the  pope  called  upon  the  fatberfeneral  to  promote,  by 
preaching,  the  venenition  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus 
among  f  he  p<H)nle.    In  America  especially  this  society 
has  f-i)read  widely  and  lH)rne  wonderful  fruit.    It  has 
a  periodical,  "The  Holy  Name  Journal,"  and  has 
been  granted  new  indulgences  for  those  of  its  mem- 
bers who  take  part  in  its  public  psooeaaioiisIAnalect* 
Ord.  FVatr.  Fhedic,  XVII  (1909),  825  aq.  See  H01.T 
Name,  Society  op  theI.   There  arc  other  confratei^ 
nities  and  sodalities,  especially  in  France,  and  also  in 
Home  and  Belgium,  for  the  prevention  of  bl:us[iliemy 
agaiiust  the  name  of  God  and  of  the  desecration  of 
8undav.s  and  fcust  davs  (iiennger,  "  I.CS indnlfSnOCS'', 
II,  113  sqq.;  cf.  Act.  S.  Sed.,  I,  321). 

(4)  A  triple  serios  of  confraternities  has  been 
formed  about  the  Paieon  of  the  Divine  Saviour  lor  the 
veneration  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,  oTllie  Saoied 
Heart,  and  of  the  Pru^sion. 

The  confraternities  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacra- 
ment Were  fnuniii'<i  and  develojied,  strictK-  speaking, 
in  Ifalv  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the 
apostolic  zeal  of  the  Franciscans,  especially  by  the 
seal  of  Cherubino  of  Spoleto  and  the  Bleaged  Ber- 
nardfawoT  Tritie  C'Aeta  88.",  Sept.,  VII,  837,  858). 
Yet  as  early  as  14G2  a  confratemify  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  existed  in  the  Duchy  of  Jiilich, 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Cologne;  other  Confraternities 
of  the  Most  Holv  Sacrament  were  also  founded  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Cologne  in  the  coiu^  of  the  fifteenth 
eentuiy  (cf.  "Kfiln.  Pastoralblatt'\  1900.  90).  At 
Bans  the  OoBfcrtSHiter  of  the  Most  Ho^  Smm- 
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ment  was  founded  (1501)  in  the  Church  of  San  Ixv 
Venso  in  Damaao  by  the  devotion  and  seal  of  a  poor 
niest  Mid  four  plain  citiaois.  Julius  II  confirmed 
tliil  flodality  bv  a  Brief  of  31  Aug.,  ISOB,  tad  wished 
to  be  entered  himself  as  a  member  m  the  register  of 
the  oonfratemity.  It  is  not,  however,  this  sodality 
but  another  Roman  confraternity  that  has  bern  the 
fruitful  p»rent  of  the  countless  confraternities  of  the 
M(wt  Holy  Sacrament  which  exist  to-dav  <!ver>'whc're 
in  the  Catholic  world  (cf.  Ou(5tif-Echard.  I,  197  sq.). 
This  second  confraternity,  due  to  the  seal  of  the  Do- 
minieaa  Father,  Thomaa  StdliL  waa  eraefeed  bar  Paul 
in  op  80  Not.,  1539,  infheBommieaa  Cliureh  oPflaata 
ICaiia  sopra  Minerva.  This  confratrrnity  alonr  is 
Ullder8t<xKl  when  mrni  ion  i.s  suiiply  made  of  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Sarrainent.  Along  with  the  hono- 
rary title  of  archcoof rateroity  it  received  numerous  io- 
dul  [gences  and  privilefea  by  the  Bull  of  30  Nov.,  1530. 
The  indulgenoea  were  renewed  by  Paul  Y.  It  was 
made  known  at  its  inception  thai  this  oonfrateniitT 
could  be  established  in  parish  churches,  and  that  such 
confraternities  should  share  in  the  indulgences  of  the 
archconfrateruit y  without  formal  connexion  with  the 
Roman  confraternity.  This  privilege  was  recon- 
finned  at  various  times  by  the  poi)es,  who  expressed 
the  wish  that  the  bishops  would  establish  the  confra- 
ternity everywhere  in  all  parish  churches  (cf.  Tacchi- 
Venttiri,  "  lia  vita  religioea  in  Italia  durante  la  prima 
etideUaCompagniadiGesii",  Rome,  1910,  101  .s<|c^.). 

In  the  nineteenth  ccntuo',  however,  confraternities 
for  the  adoration  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament  were 
also  <stu.l)li.sht  <l  in  other  countries,  and  these  now  ex- 
tend all  over  the  Catholic  world.  Mention  is  made  in 
the  article  PcRaATORiAL  Societies  of  the  "i\rchcon- 
fcatami^  of  the  P«fpetari  Aataratiom  of  the  fikaaed 
Sacvament  undef  we  Ftoteetioii  of  St.  Souedlet." 
This  association,  that  w.us  founded  in  1S77  under  Pius 
IX  in  .\uNtria,  Wdti  tratiyferred  to  Xorth  .\merica  in 
1893  diirinc  the  i>onf ificatc  of  U>o  Xlll.  and  in  1910 
received  from  Pius  X  the  right  of  extension  through- 
out the  entire  world. 

In  1848  a  pious  woman,  Anne  de  MeeOs,  estab- 
lished at  Brussels  in  Belgium  a  religious  society  which 
had  aa  ita  object  to  unite  the  adoration  of  the  Meet 
Hohr  Sacrament  with  work  for  poor  churches.  In 
ISM  this  society  was  rai.setl  to  an  archconfraternity 
for  Belgium;  soon  after  thi.s  separate  archeonfratcT- 
niti*"**  of  the  same  kind  were  erect<'d  for  Bavaria,  .\u.h- 
tiia,  and  Holland.  At  the  same  time  there  sprang 
from  the  original  society  a  female  religious  oongrcga- 
tion  which,  after  iecetvui|(  papal  confirmation,  eBtd>< 
lidbeditaeii  at  Rome,  andsmce  1879  haa  conducted  the 
archconfraternity  from  Rome.  It  has  authority  to 
associate  every  where  with  itself  confraternities  of  tlie 
same  name  ami  pur])OS(',  and  to  >li:irr  witli  tlioc  all  it^^ 
indulgences.  The  archconfraternity  h.as  reciived 
large  indulgences  and  privilegefl,  and  labours  \<ah 
much  micceas  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  En- 
trance into  this  oonfrateniity  is  especially  to  be  recom- 
mended to  all  altar  societies.  The  full  t  itle  of  the  con- 
fraternity is  "The  Archconfraternity  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  <*f  the  Blessed  Sacratnent  and  Work  of 
Pfxir  Churchcii".  Any  information  dcisiml  as  to 
the  working  of  the  confraternity  and  the  condi- 
tions of  its  estahlisbment  may  be  obtained  from  ita 
headquarters,  Casa  delle  Adoratrici  perpetua^  4  Via 
Nomentana.  Rome.  Since  1900  the  religious  aaBoda- 
tbm  of  the  Natera  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  has  had 
a  house  with  a  chapel  at  Washington,  V.  S.  A.,  from 
which  they  extend  and  conduct  the  confraternity  in 
America. 

The  "Society  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament", 
founded  by  the  Venerable  Pierri'-Julicn  Eymard  (d. 
1888)  alio  8o<^  t,  by  means  of  a  new  conf  ratemity  ca- 
taMiwiad  by  it,  to  indte  the  faithful  to  adoration  and 

aoal  for  the  glorification  of  Jesu.s  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Bnebarist.  In  1897  this  society  wti«  rniecd  to  An 


archconfraternity  with  the  right  of  aggregati(» 
throughout  the  world.  In  1898  its  summary  of  ii^ 
dulgenoea  waa  confirmed  by  the  Congregation  of  In- 
dulgenoea. The  main  condition  of  membership  is  • 
continuous  hour  of  adoration  of  the  Moet  Ho^  Dacn^ 
ment  once  a  month.  The  headquarters  of  the  con- 
fraternity are  at  Rome,  in  the  cliurch  of  the  FatJiers 
of  the  Most  Holv  Sacrament,  wlience  the  society  h.is 
the  name  of  "The  .\rchconfratemity  of  the  Most 
Holy  Sacrament  in  the  Church  of  Sto.  Andrew  and 
Claudius  at  Rome"  oabn  CSMidio,  160  Via  dal  Poa- 
aatto^  Rome). 

''The  Fmtaal  Adoration  of  Catholic  Nationa  ** 
was  fouadedalBonie  in  ISS,?,  its  piUTX>9e  being  the 
union  of  the  nations  and  jK-oples  of  the  world  for  per- 
petual Holemn  expiatory  prayer  in  order  to  avert 
God's  just  wrath  and  to  implore  His  aid  in  the 
pievous  troubles  of  the  Church.  The  association  is 
oonducted  by  the  Rodemptorist  Fathem  in  tba 
Church  of  St.  Joadum  at  Rome,  lately  buflt  in  mem> 
ory  of  the  jubilee  of  XIII  as  pnest  and  bishop. 
Special  ocmntrics  are  assigned  to  each  one  the  different 
days  of  the  week  for  the  adoration  of  reparation,  e.  g. 
Thursday,  North  and  Central  America;  Friday,  South 
America.  The  rector  of  the  Church  of  St.  Joachim 
(Prati  di  CastcUo,  Rome)  is  the  director-CBMn^  of  the 
association,  which  has  the  rif^t  to  a^qMint  diocesan 
directofs  in  allcountries,  including  misaionaiyoneB.  In 
order  to  enter  the  association,  application  should  be 
made  to  one  of  these  directors  or  to  the  director 
general.  Two  other  OKHOciat ioiiH  were  founded  in 
France  for  tlie  purpose  of  expiation  and  atonement; 
these  ha\  e  already  extended  over  the  world.  One  is 
the  ".Association  of  the  Communion  of  Reparation", 
the  other  the  "  Arehoonfratemity  of  the  Hmy  Maaa  of 
Reparation".  Tbe"A8BoeiationoftheCDammnioncf 
Reparation",  established  in  1854  by  Father  Drevon, 
S.J.,wascanonically  envtedin  1865at  Paray-lt^.VIoni.Hl, 
in  the  mona.stcry  where  tlie  Divine  Saviour  had  com- 
manded Bh-sse*!  Margaret  Mary  Alacoquc  to  make 
reparation  by  Holy  Communion  for  the  ingratitude  of 
men.  This  is  also  the  purpose  of  the  entire  aaaoeift* 
tion,  which  can  be  canonically  erected  anywhere.  The 
"Archconfraternity  of  the  Holy  Maaa  of  Reparation" 
owes  its  origin  to  a  poorfHdowof  Puis,  in  June,  1882. 
Each  memSer  makes  it  his  duty  to  atteiul  a  second 
.Mass  on  Snndays  and  fea-st-days  as  expiation  for  those 
whi)  sinfully  fail  to  attend  Mass  on  these  days.  In 
1HH6  the  confratemitjr  was  erected  into  an  archcon- 
fraternity with  the  right  of  aggregation  for  BteBeei 
At  a  later  elate  other  comitriea  leoeiTed  in  like  matmar 
a  aimilar  ardioaafnitemity.  Even  in  parts  of  the 
world  H^MTO  noauoharchconfratemit}'  exi.st»  it  i.s  easy 
to  be  received  into  the  confraternity.  Bv  a  DiMree 
of  7  S.  jit  ,  1011,  iif  the  Holy  Ofhce,  all  former  indul- 
gen<»'s  were  caiicelietl,  and  richer  ones,  to  be  shared 
equally  by  all  the  archconfratemities  and  confrater- 
nities of  the  Holy  Mass  of  Reparation,  were  granted 
(Ad.  Apost.  Sed.,  III.  476  aq.).  In  this  dam  bdonga 
also  the  "  Ingolstadt  Maaa  Awodetitwi".  (See  Pini* 
GATORiAL  Societies.) 

I "  1  As  early  as  1666  confraternities  of  the  Blessed 
Jean  Kudos  for  the  unite<l  veneratiim  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus  and  the  Heart  of  Mary  were  established.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Blessed  Margaret 
lifaiy  Alaooque  that  there  aixtac  oonf ratcmities  for  the 
promotion  of  the  adoration  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jeaoi 
m  the  nuumer  desire<l  by  her.  During  the  yearn  IWf" 
17GI  more  than  a  thousand  such  confraternities  were 
erected  by  papal  Briefs  and  granted  intiulfrrnces.  At 
Rome  the  first  "Confraternity  of  the  ."-^acred  Heart 
of  Jesus"  was  estabUshed  in  1729  by  the  efforts 
of  Father  Joseph  Gallifet,  S.  J.  This  oonfratemity 
BtUl  extsta  at  the  Churefa  of  St.  Theodore,,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Falatane.  The  membenhip  of  Him  "Coofh^ 
temity  of  the  Siacconi"  has  includ('<i  crlchratpd  .and 
holy  mm.  Only  men,  however,  cao  belong  to  it. 
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Consequently  it  was  given  to  another  confraternity  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  to  spread  from  Rome  over  the  entire 
world.  This  is  the  sodahty  cstalilished  in  1797  by 
Father  Felici,  S.J..  in  the  little  Church  of  Our  Lady 
ad  Pmmm,  calioa  in  ('ajiptlln.  The  sodaUty  was 
IMMd  in  1803  to  an  arcliconfratcrnity,  and  was  after- 
ward transferred  by  Leo  XII  to  Uie  Ghuroh  of  flMito 
Maria  della  Pace.  Application  to  job  this  oontnr 
teriiity  is  unulc  at  the  cnurch.  More  than  10,000  con- 
fmt<'niitiai  luivi-  ulrpady  united  witli  it.  The  con- 
fraternities of  the  Sacred  Heart  err<-t<'<l  in  ndgium 
can  unite  with  the  archconfrateruity  of  Paray-lo-Mo- 
nial,  those  established  in  France  can  cither  ioin  this 
arahooafratemity  or  thafc  at  Moulin*.  In  aoditioiB  ft 
new  ooofraternity  of  tiie  SiAred  Heart  of  Jmm  was 
estahlished  in  IH7(\  at  Mnntmartre,  Paris.  In  1894 
this  society  received  th>'  ri^^lit  to  iucor|x>ratc  into  itself 
other  confraternities  of  the  s^vme  name  and  (jhject  in 
any  i>art  of  the  world  and  to  sJiare  its  indulgences  with 
thtTie.  The  object  of  this  confraternity,  like  that  of 
the  great  church  at  MonUoartre,  is  eraurtocy,  and  iha 
■ociety  ia  to  pray  for  the  fnedom  of  the  pope  and  th* 
aalvation  of  numan  eooiety. 

The  "Archconfratemity  of  Prayer  and  Penance  in 
honour  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus  ',  fuundi  d  at  Dijon  in 
1871)  with  the  right  of  jiggrcKalion  for  the  entire  w(»rld, 
has,  since  1894,  been  estabUshe<l  at  the  chun  li  of 
Montmartre.  A  wiiih  expressed  by  the  Divine  Sa- 
viour bng  before  to  Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alaooque 
«a*  lulfi&ed  Oft  14  March,  1863/  On  tlua  day  the 
"Qoard  of  BoiKMir  of  the  Meet  Saarea  Heart  of 
Jesus"  was  founded  in  tiie  mona.ster>'  of  the  Visita- 
tion at   Bourg-<'n-Iiress<',   France.    T!>e  name  ex- 

ErcJSes  the  object  of  this  sodality,  which  ia  to  collect 
lithful  hearts  around  the  Saviour  for  constant  ad- 
>n  and  love  and  to  make  reparation  to  him  for  the 
ttude  of  men.  In  ISAi  the  aaeooiation  at  Bour|(- 
raa  eonfirmed  aa  a  oonfiatemity,  and  m 
1S7R  was  m.ade  an  archconfratemity  for  Franc;  and 
Belgium.  In  1879  the  confraternity  was  estaMiahed 
at  Rome  in  the  Church  of  Sts.  Vmcent  and  Ana»- 
taaius,  and  defined  as  an  archconfratemity  for  Italy 
and  all  countries  which  have  no  archconfratemity  of 
their  own.  In  1883  the  confratemitv  of  Brooklyn, 
Neir  To^  eonducted  by  the  Sisleci  of  the  Visitation, 
was  confirmed  by  Leo  A  III  aa  an  arehoonbatfimity, 
with  the  right  oi  a^regation  for  the  United  States. 
For  the  "Apoatlcship  of  Prayer"  see  Tub  Cathouc 
Enctci-opkoia,  vol.  I,  (i.'13;  Hilncrs,  "Das  Goldene 
Bu.ld.m".  H.iti4M>n,  1911.  In  IDO.'i  L^-o  XIU  e.s- 
tablisheti  at  the  Church  of  St.  Joachim  at  Rome  a 
necial  "  Archoonf ratemity  of  the  Kucbaristio  Heart 
at  Jesus",  gmntias  H  the  rifiit  to  unite  aodalitieB 
beefing  the  same  name  as  ftsdf .  The  eonfiraternity 
■■  intended  to  ofTer  in  a  special  manner  adoration, 
Kratitude,  .and  love  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  for  tlie  in- 
stitution of  the  Holy  Eurlun  ist.  Mention  should  aLso 
be  made  of  the  "  Arch<!onfraU'rnity  of  the  Holy  Agony 
of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ",  conducted  by  the  I>azarist 
Fathers  in  Paris,  whioh  was  established  m  1862  in  the 
Diooeee  of  I^ons  and  was  defined  in  1865  as  an 
archconfratemity  for  this  dio<%8e.  In  1873  the  con- 
fraternity at  Fans  was  declared  an  arch«)nfrater- 
nity  for  all  France,  and  in  1891  it  received  the  right 
of  aggregation  for  the  whole  world.  The  "Arch- 
confraternity  of  the  Holy  Hour"  is  also  connected 
with  a  wish  expressed  by  the  Savioiur  and  a  reve- 
lation of  Kimself  given  in  1673.  At  that  time  the 
Saviour  demanded  of  Blessed  Mar|sret  Mary  Ala- 
ooque an  hour  of  union  with  Himself  in  prayer  £i  mid- 
ninht  on  Thursdays  in  memory  of  His  Agony  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  In  1829  this  smlality  was  founded 
at  Paray-lt^Monial,  and  finally  in  1911  it  rect-ived  the 
right  of  anpvgation  for  the  entire  world  (Acta  Apost. 
SaiL,  m,  1»7) .  The  meml  )ers  can  otnerfa  the  holy 
boar  of  prayer  from  Thursday  afternoon  oowarda.  A 
aociety  waa  fouaded  at  I^NilMin  in  U8B  and 


oanonioatly  erected  m  1907,  under  the  title  of  "Thm 

Holy  Perpetual  Hour  of  Gethscmani".  In  1909  it  ro- 
ccivtMl  indulgences  from  Pius  X  (Acta.  Ap.  Sed.,  I. 
•is:i),  and  iti  1912  new  indul^^enccs  with  tha  Oa 
aggregation  for  the  %vhole  of  France. 

(6)  The  oonfratemities  mentioned  above  are  alao 
ia  part  aodalitiea  of  tha  Passion,  particularfar  thoaa 
whfdh  espeebQy  venente  Ghilirs  Agony.  Beeidfla 
these  should  be  mentioned  particularTv  The  Arch- 
confratemity of  the  Most  Precious  Blood".  This 
society  was  founded  on  8  Dec.,  1808,  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Nicola  in  Carcere  at  Rome  by  the  saintly  Fran- 
oeeco  Albertini,  who  died  in  1SI9  as  Bishop  of  Terra> 
eina.  The  members  pledge  themselves  to  a  special 
veneration  of  Ciurist's  Pawion,  and  in  particular  to 
offer  the  Precious  Blood  to  the  Heavenly  Father  for 
the  expiation  of  sins,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners,  for 
the  ntH-ds  nf  thf  Church,  and  for  the  consolation  of 
the  poor  sovils.  In  IHOO  the  confraternity  wjts  canoni- 
cally  erected;  in  1815  it  waa  richly  endowed  with  iu- 
dulgnnoes,  and  in  the  same  year  was  raised  to  an  arch- 
ooimnitatnity.  Applications  for  membership  can  be 
made  to  the  director  of  the  archoonfraterm^  at  S. 
Nicola  in  Caroare,  or  to  the  Missioners  of  the  Ftccious 
Blood,  1  Via  PoU  Crociferi,  Rome,  for  since  IS.'il  the 
general  of  those  missioners  h^ls  had  all  necessary 
|K)wenj.  Bless«»d  Ca.spar  of  Buffalo,  founder  of  the 
mission  houses  of  the  Precious  Blood,  did  much  to 

5 remote  this  confraternity.  He  was  beatified  in  ISM. 
.  naaiipt  of  8  Aug.,  1895,  of  the  Congrecstkm  of  In- 
dulnnoes  gnuited  in  perpetuity  that  the  faiabopa  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America  and  Canada  pr» 
«uo  arbilrio  et  pnuicniia  might  erect  the  Oonfrafcov 
nity  of  the  Precious  BUkkI  in  all  nariah  churches 
without  regard  to  their  location,  that  tnese  then  could 
unite  with  the  society  at  Rome,  the  "Unio  Prima- 
jPrimana*!.  in  the  church  of  the  Missioners  of  the 
Breeioqa  Enood,  and  eould  share  in  its  indulgenoee  and 
privileges  (cf.  ''Amerikan  Pastoralblatt",  1897,104). 
See  Phkciou.s  Bux)D,  Archconkraternity  of  the 
Most. 

Religious  associations  have  also  been  formed  to  en- 
ooura^  the  pra<'tice  of  the  Holy  Wav  of  the  Crosa, 
eraecudly  the  "Pious  Association  of  the  Perpetual 
Wayof  the  Cross",  and  the  "  Association  of  the  Liv- 
ing Way  of  the  Cnaa".  Both  societies  are  under  the 
care  of  the  Fhuseiscans  (cf.  Mocchegiani,  "Collcctio 
Indulg.",  no.  1264,  sqq.).  In  1884  the  "Archcon- 
fratemity of  the  Holy  Face"  was  formwl  at  Tours 
as  a  work  of  expiation.  It  was  provided  wiili  in- 
dulgences and  in  1885  was  erected  into  an  arch" 
confratemitjyr  for  the  whole  world.  The  insignia  of 
thebrayMAoodistheFaaaof  tha  Sufferiac  Savioar 
on  the  Teil  of  St.  Verouoa.  The  memlMn  wav 
this  picture  on  a  scapular,  a  cros.*^,  or  a  medsL 
Likstly,  therti  wa.s  foundi-d  in  1901  at  the  congress 
in  honour  of  the  Bletjsed  Virgin  at  Rome  the  "Pious 
Union  of  the  Crucifix  of  Pardon".  This  asso- 
ciation has  for  its  object  the  reconciliation  with  God 
of  nations  families,^  and  individuals.  The  head- 
miarters  of  the  aaweiation  are  in  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  at  Lyons.  The  badge  of  the  members 
is  a  sp'cially-consecrated  cmcifix  (cf.  Bcringer,  op. 
cit..  Api»-ndice  by  Hilfcers,  Ptu-is,  1911). 

(7)  The  Confraternities  of  the  Mother  of  God, 
which  have  been  confirmed  for  the  entin-  Church,  ex- 
ist in  such  large  numbers  that  all  cannot  be  given  here. 
Bqiaeially  ntunerous  are  the  sodalities  and  assoda* 
tions  erected  in  honour  of  *he  Blessed  Virgin  in  indi- 
vidual cities,  dioceses,  districts,  or  coimtries.  Tha 
most  important,  most  widely  extended,  and  best- 
known  of  the  confratemities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
are:  (a)  the  "Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Rosary" 
(q.  v.):  in  the  article  concerning  it  "the  "Per- 
petual Rosary"  and  the  "Living  Rosary"  are  also 
mentioned;  (p)  the  "Confraternity  of  the  Scapular  of 
Our  Lady  of  llovnt  Carmel"  (see  Sgapulab);  («) 
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tbo  Sodalities  of  the  Iilt«s«<l  Virgin  Mar>'  (see 
below). 

In  addition,  mention  has  already  been  made  of:  the 
"Confraternity  of  the  Hlack  Scapular  of  the  Seven 
Doloura  o(  Our  Lady"  (see  ScAFHUUiOi  the  "Arohp 
eonfralcmity  of  the  ImniMiilttte  Conoeptkm  of  the 
Dkwr  d  Virgin  Miir>'",  whioh  is  now  oorabtned  with 
the  Blue  Scapular  (see  Scapttlar);  the  "Pious  Union 
of  Our  Lady  of  ( Jood  Coutisr!  and  the  Scajmlar  of  Our 
Lady  of  Gwd  Counsel"  (see  Uuit  Lady  of  Good 
Counsel,  Feabt  or;  Scapui-ah);  the  "Archcon- 
fimternit/ of  Our  Lady  of  tlM  Geniun  CiuniN)  Seoto  at 
Rome"  (see  PuRaATORiALfloCTms);  the  **Arofaeon- 
fratemitv  for  the  relief  of  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  es- 
tabiinhod  vinrler  the  title  of  the  Assumption  of  the 
Bl(s,s.<l  Virgin,  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in 
Mont«rone,  at  Rome"  (see  Pi  rgatorial  SocrETiEs). 

Furthermore,  mention  Hhould  Ix"  made  o(  the  "  Aroh- 
confratcmity  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart."  This 
society  was  established  m  1864  at  bsoudun,  France, 
by  the  Missionera  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Since 
1872  its  headquarters  as  an  archconfratemity  have 
been  at  Rome,  fuid  in  1S1»7  they  were  traiisf erred  to  the 
newly-built  Church  nl"  ()ur  Lady  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus,  in  the  Piazza  Xavona.  ()nly  tliis  confrater- 
nity at  Rome  has  the  right  to  incorjwrate  in  itself  con- 
fraternities of  the  same  title  erected  in  any  part  of  the 

^jeet  of  tbt  eoofrsteniity  ta  the  Tcneratten  of  the 

BwMedVibginmber  intimate  relat  ion  to  the  Heart  of 
Jesus.  The  "Confraternity  of  the  Iininamlate  Con- 
ce])tion  of  the  B1is««h1  Virgin  Mary",  (  sf  ahlisherl  at 
Lourdes  in  1872,  in  1873  was  raisc^J  to  an  arcliconfra- 
temity,  and  in  1878  was  made  an  archconfratemity 
fortheeoitaie  world  by  Leo  XIII.  The  head  of  the 
anAooallraiteniity  is  the  Bishop  of  Tatbes. 

The  "Association  of  the  Children  of  Maiy",  imder 
the  protection  of  the  Iminju;ulate  Virgin  and  St.  Ag- 
nt-s,  w;ls  e.'<t  ablishcd  for  girls  alone.  It  was  canonically 
erected  in  IS^M,  in  the  Church  of  S.  .^gnese  fuori  le 
mura,  Rome;  in  1S0<>  it  n^ceived  its  indulgences  and 
privileges  with  the  right  of  aggregation  for  all  similar 
■oeieties.  Sinee  1870  this  power  of  aggregatitm  has 
belonged  to  the  abbot-general  of  the  Ri^rmed  Augus- 
tinian  Canons  of  the  Lateran,  near  San  Pietro  in 
Vineoli,  Rome.  The  intention  of  the  society  is  to 
keep  Chri.'<tian  young  women  under  the  standard  of 
the  Blessed  \'ir^'i II.  and  to  iiroinotetbehwal  fulfilment 
by  its  members  of  their  uutiea.  (See  Childhkn  of 
Mart;  Children  of  Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart.) 
For  ue  "Archorafratemity  of  Our  Lady  of  Gom^ 
paarion  for  the  Return  of  Englaiid  to  the  Oathofie 
Faith",  see  Unions  of  Prayer.  The  miraculous 
picture  of  Our  I^july  of  Per[M>tual  Succour,  vener.-itcfi 
at  Rome  in  the  Church  of  St  Alphon.sus,  is  known 
everywhere.  In  1871  a  confraternity  w.ls  erreted  in 
this  church,  and  in  1876  was  made  :ui  archconfrater- 
nity  uufor  the  title  of  the  "  Arohconfratcmity  of  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Suooour  and  of  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori".  The  general  of  the  Rcdemptorists  has  the 
power  to  incorjK)rate  everywhere  confraternities  of 
the  s,ame  name  in  the  archconfratemity  and  to  grant 
these  the  same  indulgences.  There  are  also  various 
oonfratemities  of  the  Cord,  whose  members  wear  a 
oord  as  insignia  just  as  members  of  other  confrater- 
nities wear  a  scapular.  The  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated of  these  Confraternities  of  the  Cord  is  probably 
the  ".\rchconfratemity  of  the  Black  Leathmi  Belt 
of  St.  Monica,  St.  Augu.stine  and  St.  Nicholas  of 
Tolentino",  aLso  callefl  the  ".Archconfratemity  of 
Our  La<ly  of  Consfilation".  This  society  has  par- 
ticularly extensive  indulgences  (of.  "Reecr.  authent. 
S.  Congr.  Indolg.",  II,  no.  40,  and  espeeially  the 
lately-issued  summary  oif  isdulgenoes  m  the  "ActaS. 
Sedis",XXXV,G.'U)).  The  headquarten  of  the  society 
are  at  Rome,  in  the  Church  of  Bk.  AngMdlie  iriMM 
the  body  of  St.  Monica  lies. 


4  lOBAurr 

(8)  There  are  also  numerous  oonfratemities  in  hoa- 
our  of  angels  and  saints  which  are  dedicated  to  ths 
patron  saints  of  individual  districts,  countries.  dtieSi 
and  localities;  these  are  con8e<]|uently  more  beal  in 
their  character,  e.  g.  the  "Bomfaoe  Association"  in 
Oermany  and  Austria  (see  Bonifacb  Associatiok). 
However,  there  arc  also  such  for  the  whole  world,  e.  g. 
the  "Confraternity  of  St.  Benedict"  (see  S(  .mtlarV 
the  *' .\rchconfratornity  of  the  Ginlle  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi",  and  the  "Pious  Union  in  honour  of  St. 
Anthony  of  Padua",  as  also  the  "^Hun^j  Men's 
Sodality  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua",  which,  through  a 
Brief  (10  March,  1911)  of  Kas  X  (Act.  Apoet.  Sedis, 
III,  128  sq.l,  w!\.^  crantod  indulgences  and  reenm- 
mendcd  to  the  faitljful  [cf.  Acta  Ord.  Fratr.  .Min  . 
XXX  (IKll  i  177  .sfiq  ].  Only  a  few  more  of  these 
ct)nfraterniti(«  can  be  notico<i  here.  In  1S60  the 
"Confraternity  of  St.  Michael"  wa«  founded  at  Vi- 
enna to  implore  thenroteotion  of  the  arohaiunl  for 
the  pope  mod  the  dmrdi,  and  to  eolket  ^ts  sa 
Peterapence  for  the  oppressed  pope.  Tliere  i.s  anot  her 
"Confratemitv  of  St.  Michael",  with  a  .seaimlar  see 
Scapular).  In  iscn  the  "  (^.tifraf  emily  in  honour  of 
St.  Joseph"  was  establushed  at  Home  in  the  Ciiureh  of 
St.  Roch.  In  1872  it  received  indulgences  and  was 
raised  to  an  archconfraternitv  with  the  right  of  incor- 
poration for  the  whole  world.  Tbe  members  also 
«wr  a  oomecrated  oord  in  honour  of  St.  Joseph. 
Ghteoial  faidolinnoes  are  connected  with  the  wearing  of 
this  cord.  There  is  also  another  Archconfratemity  ol 
the  Cord  of  St.  Joseph,  which  was  enTte<l  in  lR60at 
Verona  and  to  which  Piu.s  IX  granted  indulneriees. 
There  are  besides  many  confraternities  of  St.  Jo.seph 
for  individual  countries.  SevenI  were  founded  espo* 
cially  for  France  (cf .  Beringer,  op.  dt.).  In  1883  am 
"  Anhoonfhitemity  of  St.  Joseph  "  was  erseted  in  tlie 
Church  of  St.  ,To.sej)h,  We.nt  de  P^re,  Wisconsin, 
U.  8.  A.,  that  is  already  widely  snn^a<l  over  .-Vmerira. 
Connected  with  it  is  a  children  s  league  under  the 
patn)nage  of  St.  Joseph  (cf.  S«'eberger,  "Key  to  the 
Spiritual  Treasures"  (2nd  ed.,  1897),  20  sqq.). 
In  1860  the  "Confraternity  of  St.  Peto-'s  Qiaina" 
was  canonically  erected  at  Rome  in  tiie  Bariliea  of 
San  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  In  1806  and  1867  the  eon- 
fraternity  was  granted  indulgences  and  at  the  same 
time  received  as  an  archconfratemity  tlie  rit;ht  of  ag- 
gregation for  the  entire  world.  The  p\irpose  of  the 
soeiety  is  to  [iromotc  loyaltv  to  the  i><)pe,  and  to  pray 
and  work  for  the  real  freedom  of  the  papacy,  by  the 
veneration  of  the  Holy  Chains  of  St.  Peter.  The 
"Militia  Anssdica",  or  the  "Oonfiatenuty  of  the 
Oord  of  St.  Thomas  Aqumas",  has  been  hi  exist- 
ence a  long  time.  It  possesses  indulgences  granted  it 
in  l.")Hfi  by  Sixtus  V.  Ita  purjxwe  is  the  protection 
of  |)urity  by  tiie  ititereession  and  aid  of  the  AngeUc 
DocUir  who,  acc(»rding  to  tradition,  was  girt  in  hta 
youth  with  a  cord  by  angeLs  after  an  hcrf>ic  and  auo- 
oessful  strugde  for  purity.  The  father-feoieral  of  the 
Dominicans  has  charge  of  the  admimstration  and 
crectioa  of  the  "Militia  .Angelica".  The  members 
receive  a  oonsecratefl  ct)rd  which  they  wear  constantly. 

B. — In  this  second  class,  u  hich  contains  those  con- 
fraternities that  have  been  est  ablished  to  promote  the 
work  of  zeAl  for  souls  and  Cliristian  charity,  there  are 
a  number  of  societies  that  are  named  after  an  angel  or 
saint,  and  thus  could  also  be  included  in  the  previous 
class.  On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  conlratemi* 
ties,  such  as  the  "Confratemitv  of  St.  Michael"  and 
the  " C4)iifraternity  of  St.  Peter'.s  Chain.s",  and  even 
all  confraternities  of  expiation  that  have  almidy  been 
d»'«cribe<l  in  the  first  class,  could  also  quite  protK>rly 
be  included  here  in  the  second  class.  Besides  these, 
special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  following: — 

(1)  All  oonfratemities  or  sodalities  for  the  rehef  of 
the  poor  souls  (see  Pvwuetmuh  SocnmBi).  (2) 
The  "Bona  Mors  Confraternity*,  i.  c.  the  Confrater- 
aity  of  the  Agony  of  Christ.  The  object  of  ilua  oon- 
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-  is  the  prepa»tba  of  the  faithful  for  •  hoi; 
kth.  It  was  ertabliflhed  in  1  &iS  by  the  JflnitgaMnd 
Caraffa  in  the  Church  of  the  Gesii,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Congregation  of  the  Bona  Mors  in  honourof  Jesua 
Dying  on  theCrosaand  Hia  .S<irTQwin^  Motlirr".  Tlio 
contemplation  of  the  Passion  in  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  attaining  the  object  of  the  sod.ility.  In  1729  this 
eoogr^ation  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  archooil> 
gngation,  with  power  to  erect  aimilar  aodaUtics  evtry* 
where  in  Jesuit  churches  and  to  share  its  indutoencsB 
with  these.  In  1821  this  privilece  was  reoon&med, 
and  in  1S27  the  poner.il  of  the  Jcsuita  received  au- 
thority for  the  ereetion  and  aggregation  of  such  sodali- 
ties in  other  churches  also.  In  order  to  shun*  in  tiie 
indulgences  of  the  Roman  chief  cungn>gation,  these 
sodalities  must  be  incorporated  with  this  congrega- 
tkn  br  the  fsnsnd  of  Uw  Jecnita.  Pius  X  inereaMsd 
ikm  BMhdKemMB  and  jjilvifai^es  of  the  congregation, 
and  confirmed  anew  its  entire  stiinrnary  of  indul- 
gences on  20  March,  1911.  The  "  Archiconfr<''rie  du 
Coeur  aKoms,ant  <le  .J('s\ih  et  du  Cccur  oompati.s.sant  do 
Marie  p<)ur  le  s;ilut  des  mouranta"  (Archconfrater- 
nity  of  the  ARonizing  Heart  of  Jc.su.h  and  the  Compa»- 
■omate  Heart  of  Mary  for  the  help  of  the  Dying}* 
creoted  in  1864  at  the  place  which  WM  the  iMBft  of  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  has  the  ssins  object  as  the 
am>ve-mentioncd  conrratemity.  In  1867  it  was 
niiseii  to  :in  ureheonfraternity  and  receiviHl  the  right 
to  inw>ri>orate  other  .soeictica  with  it-st'lf  throughout 
the  world.  Since  this  date  it  h:i.s  grown  and  sprejul 
Btea<iily.  In  1897,  1901,  and  1907  it  received  new 
indulgcnc<». 

(3)  The  "Ardieonfrsteraity  of  the  Most  Holy  and 
Immaeohrte  Heart  of  Mary  for  the  Oonveraton  of 

Sinners"  founded  in  1836  by  the  pari.sh  priest  of 
the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  V'irtorics,  Parin.  In  18.38 
it  wii.s  raistni  to  an  Hrcheoiifraternity  with  the  right  of 
aggregation  througliout  the  world.  The  confrater- 
mlty  includes  many  millions  of  members,  and  has  had 
remarkable  sucoea  in  the  eonveision  of  sinners.  The 
■pedal  veneraltoB  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary, 
which  is  the  first  aim  of  the  confraternity,  is  also  the 
chief  meaa^  of  attaining  the  second  aim,  the  conver- 
sion of  binners.  In  this  c\as»  may  be  incliided  the 
Confraternity  of  Our  Larly  of  Conii):i.s.sion  alreatiy 
not  ieeil.  which  has  as  its  aim  the  return  of  Kngl.and  and 
ail  Engliah-sp«Jcing  peoples  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
For  the  "Pious  Unioaot  Prayer  to  Our  Lady  of  Com- 
pwion  for  tlis  Oonversitm  of  Heretios"  and  the 
''Areheonrmferaitir  of  Prayers  and  Good  Worin  for 
the  Reunion  of  tne  Ea-stern  Srhismatica  with  tho 
CSiard),  un<ler  tlie  patronage  of  Our  L.-idy  of  the  As- 
sumption. f<iiinde<l  at  the  C'liureh  of  the  .\nastaiil  at 
Constantinople",  see  Unions  or  Prayer. 

(4)  The  *'Ffoas  W«k  of  Bt.  Francis  of  Sales  for 
the  Defenee  and  Pmeivatiop  of  the  Faith",  estab- 
Bahed  first  at  Nemouis  and  then  in  18S7  at  Paris. 
The  association  soon  spread  through  other  countries 
and  other  peoples,  and  especially  in  America.  It  aids 
the  clerj^  in  all  possible  ways  in  home  missions.  It 
wa.s  praLse<i,  bleiw<><l,  and  granted  indulgences  by 
Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII.  The  society  has  already 
■pent  more  than  thirty  million  francs  for  its  nobfe 
auns.  The  "Association  of  St.  Francis  Xavier", 
founded  at  Brussels,  BfJginm,  in  1854,  for  the 
training  of  lay  apostles  to  aid  the  priests  in  home 
missions.  The  members  at  first  were  only  men  .iml 
youths,  but  women  can  also  enf  er  it  hihI  give  a{)oslolic 
aid  by  their  prayers,  esju'oiully  for  tin-  eonversion  of 
sinners.  In  1855  and  1856  the  asiMiciatiun  received 
fadidlBenoesand  wss  madasa  archoonf  ratcmity  for  Bel- 
^am,  and^m  1878  mm  laised  to  the  same  for  the 
entire  iroild.  It  is  now  widespread  and  eierts  sn 
apostolic  influence  in  the  spirit  of  its  great  patron. 
Applications  for  membership  are  made  to  the  direetor 
o(  the  archconfratiTiiit  V  at  Hrus^els  (Collc'ge  Saint- 
Michel).   (6)  The  "i)ociety  of  St.  Ftu^^Jlm^  lor 


the  KmlUttkn  of  Pann  MaRisaes",  founded  si 
Puis  in  18M.  It  hss  ttboarad  with  great  success 

in  many  cities,  provinces,  and  countries  for  the  in- 
crease of  peace,  morality,  and  sanctity  in  family  life. 
At  Paris  the  no'^iety  settles  nine  hundred  and  more  of 
such  matrimonial  cases  annually;  at  the  Paris  £<x- 
hihition  of  1900  it  received  a  gold  medal. 

(0)  The  "Confraternity  of  Christian  Doctrine,  or 
Aswieiation  of  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Instruction  in  the  principal  truths  of  the 
Faith".   This  is  a  long-establishea  society,  having 
been  founded  in  the  sixteenth  centur>'  by  the  Fathers 
of  Christian  Doctrine  (the  Dtxitrinaires'i.    In  lt>07  it 
was  erected  by  Paul  V  into  an  archeoufraternity  for 
theentire  world,  with  its  seat  at  St.  Peter's,  and  granted 
large  indulgences.   Its  duty  is  to  give  religioui  nstiue- 
tion  to  the  ohildnn  of  the  Ghanh|andto  sMOitngff 
the  reception  of  the  saeraments.  Gnnee  1010  ^bSa  eon- 
fraternity  can  be  erect  pi  1  in  all  parish  churches.  In 
1686  Innocent  XI  in  an  ]:^n(  yrlical  urgently  exhorted  all 
bishops  to  establish  thi.s  society  as  far  as  pf»8sihle. 
Pius  X  in  an  Encvclical  in  190.5  directed  that  the  con- 
fraternity should  be  established  everj-where  in  the 
parish  churches.   To  obtain  the  indulgences  for  ail 
Ukb  confraternities  of  a  diocese  it  suffices  if  a  single 
osoonioalhr  erected  confraternity  of  this  diocese 
unites  iHtn  the  Roman  archoonfratemity  that  is  now 
establi.she<l  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Mana  del  Pianfo. 
New  Boeieties  of  Christian  doctrines  were  fornie«l  in 
the  second  half  of  the  niiiftcciil  h  eenturj'  and  were 
granted  indulgences.    In  particular  such  associa- 
tions were  founded  after  the  year  1851  by  the  Ladies 
of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  of  Bnissek,  wIm  estab* 
lished  there  the  Oonftstemity  of  the  Adoration  men- 
tioned above.    In  these  soc  ieties  of  Christian  doctrine 
ladij-s,  students,  and  men  have  taught  many  t  hoii.sands 
of  boys  and  girls,  and,  in  partieuiar,  hjivr  jin  part^l 
many  for  Fii-st   Communion.    In  18^M  the  "Pious 
Union  of  (  liri  'lan  Dtx'trine"  of  BrusMcIs  was  made 
an  archoonfratemity  for  Belgium  and  in  1900  for 
HoDand  also.    C?)  The  Society  of  8t.  Teresa,  which 
was  founded  at  Salamanca  in  1^2,  as  a  general  society 
of  prayer,  and  is  already  widespread  m  Spiiin,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria.    (8)  The  "General  .\.ssociation 
of  Si.  Cecilia  for  the  Promotion  of  liehgious  Music", 
established  in  1887  in  Germany  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  Catholic  Church  music.    It  flourishes  chiefly 
in  the  dioceses  of  Qennany,  Austria,  Bwitsarisnd,  and 
Italy.  (9)  TenipsHHiee  societies,  for  encouraging  ab- 
stinenoe  frmn  aleoiioBo  drinlDi,  are  treated  ebewhere 
(see  LEAOtTE  or  THB  Cbobs;  TBHraRANCE,'  Temper- 
ante  .MovEMEN'Ts).    In  Germany  the  confraternity 
that  h(Ls  exist e<l  since  IS.'l.  in  t!ii'  parish  uf  Dcutsch- 
I'ickar  belonging  to  the  Diocese  of  Breslau,  was  raised 
to  an  archconfratcmity  in  1901  unte  the  name  of 
the  "  Purifieation  of  Maiy",  andfinD  ngenflndridit 
of  aggregation.  (10)  ThaSt.  Vlaeent  de  Paul  6oeie» 
ties;  these  are  fully  desrribwl  under  Vincent  db 
Paul,  Saint.    See  also  Euzaheth  As.soci.tTioNS. 
(11)  The  WJiifrateriiilies  founde<l  for  the  aid  and 
defence  of  the  pope  and  the  Church  have  been  no- 
ticed above.    Another  society  having  the  same  pur^ 
pose  is  the  "Leo  Association  ,  foupded  at  St.  Loui^ 
17.  &  A.  It  was  i4)pro««d  bgr  Leo  Xm  end  In  1891 
was  jpanted  indul^mces. 

(12)  Finally,  some  account  should  be  given  here  of 
the  many  mi.ssionar>'  societies,  and  (Specially  of:  (a) 
"The  8(»ciety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith", 
also  called  the  "  MLssionary  Society  of  Lyons",  or  the 
"Society  of  St.  Francis  Xavier".  Twelve  laymen, 
led  by  a  priest,  formed  the  phin  of  establishing  a  so- 
shAj  for  all  the  nations  of  the  esrth,  and  for  the  bens' 
fit  Of  alt  the  nMons  in  the  trorld.  The  society  was 
formed  at  Lyon.s  .3  Ma^,  1822.  Mademoiselle  Jari- 
cot  may  \ye  calle<l  the  real  founder,  because  she  or- 
ganize<l  thesystemof  contriliiitions.  Thesociety  was 
formal^  oooifinned  in  1840  hy  Qregoiy  XVi;  each 
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Bucceeding  pope  has  diKtingnwhed  it  by  praij«^  and  re- 
newed approval.  Finally  in  1904  Piuw  X  made  St. 
Francis  Xavier  its  patron,  and  raised  the  feast  of  the 
Mtint  to  a  greater  double  lor  the  entuv  Church.  The 
•ooiety  has  reeavod  many  mdulnoMt  and  privileiM. 
It  is  directed  by  two  genertu  oouBflfls  eomposed 
of  eoclfsiiustics  and  laymon,  the  one  rounril  hav- 
ing it«  seat  at  Lycjiw  (12  Rue  Sala),  the  other  at  Parifl 
(20  Rue  CaKsette).  These  direelorutes  and  their 
presidents  settle  together  the  apportionment  of  the 
rands  to  flia  varimia  missions,  in  the  dioceses  there 
an  dioMHHi  or  adoKbistnUve  councils,  and  in  the 
pariAes  or  dtlsa  dirsstow  who  are  at  the  head  of  each 
10,  100,  or  1000  members,  in  order  to  collect  and  re- 
mit 1  he  contributions  of  the  respective  divisions.  The 
cuiKiitionH  for  reception  and  membership,  are  verj' 
simple,  the  main  ones  being  the  daily  repetition  of  an 
Our  Father  and  a  Hail  Mary  with  the  addition  "St. 
Francis  Xavier,  pray  for  us"^  and  a  monthly  contribu- 
tion of  at  least  five  ooits  paid  to  the  director.  More 
than  300,000  copies  of  tbe  bi-monthly  issued  by  the 
society  are  published  in  twelve  languages.  It  gives  reg- 
ularly the  mowt  interesting  and  edifying  newn  froin  the 
mission.-^  of  the  entire  world.  The  annual  lueoiue  of 
the  WK  i.  tv  Ls  more  than  $1,200,000;  in  ISIH)  for  the 
first  time'  it  was  over  $1,400,000.  In  1904  the  in- 
floma  was  91,862,017,  of  which  sum  mon  than  haV 
was  oollectea  in  Franee.  Thess  fiaurss  ^ve  dear 
evkfanos  of  tha  hansfatal  laboms  of  lbs  society,  (b) 
Tb»  "Aasooiaitioil  of  the  Holy  Childhood",  in 
connexion  with  the  Gusu'dian  Angel  societies.  This 
society  was  establi^ied  in  1843  at  Paris  by  the  BtHhup 
of  Nancv,  Charles  de  Forbin-Jauson.  Its  aim  is  to 
teash  christian  children  from  earliest  childhood  to 
fOMraiia  (^hiW'"^"  charity  for  the  temporal  and  eter- 
nal aahratioB  of  poor  heathen  children  and  for  the  joy 
thereby  given  to  the  Divine  Child  Jesus.  In  1858  the 
society  wa«  canonically  erected  by  Pius  IX;  he,  as  well 
as  Li-ii  Xlll  and  Pius  X.  prai.se<l  the  great  services  of 
the  Hociety  iuul  rtK>ommended  it  to  all  the  faithful.  In 
onler  to  Ik-  a  member  of  the  society  a  monthly  contri- 
bution of  one  cent  for  the  healhea  children  must  be 

Said  and  a  Hail  Mary  must  ba Mid  dai|f,  nith  the  ad* 
ition  "Holy  Virgin  Marr  naj  far  Wt  and  tba 
poor  little  pagan  diildren'*.  ^The  oonstitution  and 
organization  of  the  society  is  very  simple  andpnoti- 
cal.  The  wiciety  is  widely  spread  over  the  Catholic 
world,  ami  Iuum  acconii)lLHhed  a  great  work.  The  first 
year  (1843)  the  income  of  the  society  was  $4,58(J; 
the  annual  amount  WMV  It  about  $7 12, 500.  In  1<J00 
•ad  1901  tha  ineoina  was  nearly  $950,000,  of  which 
amount  Ckrmany  akme  gave  nearly  on»4hird.  In 
1904  the  society  aided  223  missions,  with  1112 
orphanagi>s,  7207  schools,  2805  industrial  schools; 
altogether  11,134  iiustitution-s.  There  were  401,059 
heathen  children  baptized,  and  359,053  children 
were  taught  and  cared  for.  In  Germany  since  1895 
it  has  become  customary  to  unite  the  Societies  of 
the  Holy  Childhood  with  the  Societies  of  the  Guard- 
ian Angel,  for  the  benefit  <A  poor  Cathohc  children 
in  the  mission  districts  of  Germany.  The  mem- 
bers pay  about  one  cent  more  monthly,  and  collect 
money  at  their  own  First  Cxinununion  in  order  that 
the  many  poor  children  in  the  mi.ssions  may  iil.s<  »  have 
the  blessing  of  the  First  Communion  and  rccei\  e  g(Kjd 
religious  instruction.  About  $19,000  were  colkn  ttd 
in  thiswiur  in  1896,  and  in  1904  mm  than  133*750. 
Tha  aaat  of  tha  esotral  oommHteeof  the  Assoetatkm 
ol the  Holy  Childhood  is  at  14fi,  Rue  de  Hmc,  Paris*; 
thoearc  managing  committees  for  the  diiTerent  ((tun- 
tries,  each  diocese  having  its  own  dio( cMan  committee, 
with  which  the  pariah  committees  arc  cx)nnecte<l. 
(o)  The  "  Missionary  Uldon  of  Cathohc  Women  and 
Oak".  Tim  sodaUty  waa  fint  founded  in  1893 
tat  the  Afin«m  misrione;  then  in  1902  it  was  reor- 
^nize<l  for  the  supjxirt  nf  nil  mi.isions.  It  ha**  changed 
Its  headquarlu-s  irum  1'  ulda  to  Coblenz,  m  the  Dio- 


cese of  Trier.  In  1910  it  received  a  new  suinmanr 
of  indulgences  from  Pius  X,  containing  large  indufr> 

Seneew  and  privileges  especially  for  priests  who  oon> 
uct  or  pr(;motc  the  society.  The  wnole  body  of  ai>» 
dalities  of  different  countries,  as  thoaa  of  AmMtit 
Switierland,  and  Rumania,  have  united  nHtSk  the  main 
society,  and  this  action  is  contemplated  fer  the  United 
States  also,  (d)  In  1894,  at  Salsburg,  Austria,  the 
"St.  Pef<>r  Claver  Sodality"  wa.s  founded  by  Countess 
M.  Theresia  L<  d6ehowska  to  aid  the  African  missions 
and  to  foster  th<-  pious  work  of  freeing  davea.  Leo 
XIII  favoured  the  organisation  by  granting  iaddlh 
genoee  and  privileges  the  vetv  same  year.  Tha 
eodahty  includes:  (1)  the  members  of  a  female  re- 
hgious  institute  who  devote  themselves  totally  as 
helpers  of  the  work  of  the  African  misisions.  These 
lead  a  community  life  in  civilized  countries  and  have 
their  hcadqutirtera  at  Rome  (via  dcU'  Olmate  16); 
(2)  laymen  and  women,  who  devote  themselves,  as 
far  as  their  state  in  life  permits,  to  tha  work  of  ths 
sodality,  espeoia^y  by^  managing  the  suocurBals;  (Sj 
common  helpers  of  either  sex,  who  foster  the  work 
by  conf  ributmn.s  .-uid  other  mcan.s.  From  the  outset 
the  work  of  the  sodality  wa«  carried  on  with  great 
seal  and  has  borne  much  fruit. 

C. — The  third  class  includes  those  sodalities  wliich 
liave  for  thdr  chief  aim  the  promotion  of  the  pn^ 
parity  of  oactatn  ahMBoi  of  aooelar. 

(1)  There  are  sodalities  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  Cliii^ 
tian  family.  In  1801  Father  Francoz,  S.J.,  founded 
such  a  soeiely  at  Lvoiih.  As  the  labours  of  this  so- 
ciety proved  yer\-  beneficial  Leo  XIII  in  1892  en- 
larged it,  with  some  changes,  to  embrace  the  whole 
world.  The  pope  personally  confirmed  the  new  stat- 
utes, smd  granted  new  inaulgenoes  and  privikgea. 
The  title  of  the  sodahty  is:  "Tne  General  Pious  AsIkh 
ciation  of  Christian  Families  in  Honour  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  Nazareth".  Another  similar  sodaUtVj 
which  exi.sted  before  the  foimding  of  this  one,  and  still 
exists,  is  the  "  An  hconfraternity  of  the  Ho^  Fami^J 
of  Jesus,  Marv-,  and  Jo.seph'^  (jna  HOLT  EsiOLT, 
Abchconfratehnity  of  the). 

(2)  The  "  Archoonfratcmity  of  Christian  Mothei% 

astaUisbuS  Nbtre-Damedsfnon,  Paris**,  havfagfor 

its  object  the  development  of  tnily  Christian  mothers, 
who  will  bring  up  t  lieir  children  according  to  the  will  oi 
God  and  under  the  dirtK-tion  of  the  Church.  A  bo- 
dality  of  this  kind  was  first  formed  at  Lille  in  1850; 
in  1856  this  was  raised  to  an  archconfratamity.  This 
aoeiety  has  now  unlimited  poirer  of  agBMgation.  and 
Im  ita  seat  at  Paris  in  tha  oimmI  of  tbeBfiters  or  Our 
Lady  of  Sion  (Notre-Dame  oes  Champs).  The  So- 
dality of  Christian  Mothers,  founde<l  in  1863  at  Rome 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine,  has  also  a  general 
power  of  aggregation.  In  18().5  this  sodality  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  socUian  primaria  Similar  a»- 
sociations  have  appeared  in  Germany  also  since  1860^ 
especially  <me  in  1868  at  Ratisbon.  In  1871  this  so- 
ciety was  raised  to  an  arehoonfratemity,  and  ainea 
188^5  it  has  had  the  right  in  all  places  where  Gennan 
Ls  the  Tiidht  rnmmonly-spoken  lunpuige  to  incorporate 
with  itwlf  eoiifraternitied  having  the  same  name. 
The  title  of  the  8o<iality  is:  "The  So<  iety  of  Christian 
Mothers  under  the  PatronajKe  and  Intercession  of  the 
Sorrowing  Virgin  Mary".  Since  1878  there  has  been  a 
aonfratemity  of  Qinatian  mothan  for  tha  United 
8t«tsa  at  Fittabuig,  Ptenqrlvanin.  In  1881  it  traa 
made  an  archconfratemity  for  the  whole  of  North 
America.  Its  headciuarters  are  at  the  Church  of  St. 
AuKusiiiie  at  Pitttiburg.  A  niotitlily  periodical  is 
published  at  New  York,  under  the  title  "The  Chris- 
tian Mother". 

(3)  To  bring  the  neat  blessing  of  the  True  Faith 
to  poor  heathen  children,  "The  Association  of  tha 
Holy  Childhood"  was  established  for  Catholic  children, 
and  has  rioh^  blessed  both  {jnee  above).   A  Confra- 
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 oC  the  ChiiH  Jem  «w  alio  f»fifr^firhi^  at 

BeCh^iemnmmrlittt  later  than  IQOSbytfieChristiaa 

Brnthcrs.  Tn  1?K)S  tho  sorirtv  received  its  indul- 
gencfs  and  in  liJOlt  This  X  niiuic  it  an  archconfrater- 
nity  with  the  right  of  a>;gr»*^;utioii  for  the  whole  world. 
Since  1910  not  only  children  but  also  their  parents, 
and  in  gennal  all  who  are  interested  in  the  training  of 
children,  can  bcNDome  members.  The  noble  aim  of  the 
■odalitv  is  to  implore  the  Divine  Child  to  protect  and 
bless  all  children,  especially  those  in  schools  where  r&- 
hgion  is  not  tauRht.  Applications  for  membership 
art'  rruidf  to  the  director  of  the  Archconfratcrnity  of 
the  Child  Je-sus,  Bethlehem,  Palestine  ("Acta  Aj) 
Sed.",  I,  757  sq.;  Hikers,  "Appendicc"  in  lit  ringcr, 
op.  at.).  In  18S9  the  Capuchin  Father  Cyprian 
founded  at  Ehrenbreitstein  the  "Seraphic  Charity" 
for  endangered  youth.  Its  object  is  tM  reecua  «C  ?»• 
ligioufdy  and  morally  endangered  children,  and  Umv 
protection  also  in  later  years  after  the  periodH  of  nchool 
and  apprenticeship  are  over.  The  members  pay  two 
and  utic-lialf  crnts  montiily.  In  twenty-two  years 
more  than  1U,(XX)  jxMr  children  have  been  aided,  and 
nvm  iMfr  bistitutions  have  been  founded,  at  a  total 
CKponditnnioC  $1,118,000.  la  Gennaogr  tlie  society 
Iti*  8BO,O0OiiieialMn;  it  b  aho  eatablMied  in  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  United  States,  and  has  a 
total  memfxrship  of  over  500,000.  The  money  is 
ooIlecte<l  by  12, (MX)  patrons  and  patronesses,  who  aid 
in  the  housing  and  supervision  of  the  children.  The 
society  received  it.s  indulgences  in  1902  from  Leo  XIII, 
who  bleHed  and  reeommimded  it  (of.  "  Analecta  Ord. 
Min.Cn>.",  1008, 171). 

(4)  There  are  a  number  of  aodahties  very  beneficial 
in  their  results  for  the  sanctification  and  pmeetion  of 
priests.  Not  only  have  Conprcgations  of  the  Rles-sed 
Virgin  Marj-  been  formed  e«pi'cially  for  priests,  but 
there  are  also  other  special  a.s.wciations  of  priests. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  article  PuB- 
aATORua.SociXTiE8  of  the  "  Priesttt'  Association  under 
tlwJPkoteetion  of  St.  Benedioi  for  the  Relief  of  tb»  Foot 
8oalB  la  Purgatory".  See  alio  PB»m'BooBABimo 
LaaoOBj  Prik.'^t^'  Communion  League.  For  the 
"PSoua  trnion  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle",  see  Priests, 

CoNfRATERNITIK.SOF.     See  aLsO  APOSTOLIC  UnION  Of 

Seculjus  Priests.  For  "Aasociatio  perseverantis 
aacerdotaUs"  see  Priests,  GoimuTBBNrrmoir,  IIL 
There  are  also  the  "Associatio  sacerdotalis  repara- 
tianlB"  and  the  "League  for  Sacerdotal  Holiness", 
for  priests  who  strive  after  higher  perfection.  Cf. 
"Acta  8.  Sedis",  XLL  170 sqq.;  "Acta  Apost.  Sedis", 
L  739;  II,  474  Hq<i.;  alio  tlic  pamphlet  "LiKue  de 
Saintet^  sacerdolalu'',  4th  etl.,  19(X);  and  Hilgera, 
"Appendioe"  in  Bcringer,  "Ia'»  LululKenccs",  72 
sqq.  After  the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  league, 
P.  Feycmtein,  P.  Reimsbach  (28  rue  Wcrby,  Bar- 
le-Duc,  France)  becaoM  its  dnraetcr.  Commnnioa- 
tions  may  be  addreeeed  to  ilie  aub-dikeetor  of  the 
League,  .AbW  Lachamhrc  flOlruedu  Pont  A  la  Faulx, 
Peruwi'U,  Hainaut,  U"  l^zium).  Those  drsirinu  fur- 
ther knowletige  to  the  origin  and  history  of  Ktn  h 
confraternities  of  priests  are  referred  to  the  article 
Purgatorial  Societies,  and  for  the  history  of  the 
"Fratemitas  Romana"  in  particular  to  Armellini, 
**Le  ehiese  di  Roma"  €2nd  ed.,  Rome,  1801),  20  sqq. 
ffi)  The  "  PiouH  AsMldation  of  MasB-servers  and  Sac- 
liirtan.~<,  under  the  protection  of  St.  John  Berchmans 
of  the  Society  of  Jetjus",  an  association  for  acolytes 
and  sacrist^is.  This  society  was  confirmed  in  18G5 
Pius  LX,  and,  with  the  permission  of  the  l)i.Hhop^  can 
be  introduced  anywhere  without  further  formalities. 
Pius  X  also  granted  indulgences  to  the  society  (cf. 
«'  AcU  S.  Sed.  ^  1, 689  sq.,  609  sqq.).  (6)  The  Catho- 
lic Journeymen's  Societies,  established  by  Adolph 
Kolping,  the  father  of  these  a.s.sociations,  are  well 
known  (see  Gesellenvebeine).  (7)  The  "Society 
of  St.  Hui)h:i»4",  for  the  protection  of  emigrants, 
estJihlishm  in  1871,  originaUar  for  German  emigrants. 


In  1883  the  "American  Raphael  Society  "  was  founded: 
Other  coimtrieB  also  have  their  special  associations  oi 
this  name,  as  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  Since  its 
establishment  the  society  nas  proved  a  great  blessing 
to  many  thousands  of  ixK)r  emigrants  (see  Emigrant 
Aid  SociETiE-s).  (8)  Book  societies  have  been 
founded,  especially  in  Austria  and  Germany,  for  the 
spread  of  good  books  (of.  Beringer,  op.  cit.).  Coa- 
eeming  the  "Society  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo",  see 
BoRROMEo,  Thjc  SoconT  or  Sr.  CaASun*  Varioin 
other  church  societies  of  similar  nature  ha^e  been 
f(iuri(l<'il,  (  8poci.illy  in  France,  as  societies  for  the  sick, 
for  labourers  and  mechanics,  for  young  working- 
women,  for  countiy  peopla,  said  ema  for  tiavdleni 
(Beringer,  op.  cit.). 

(OrXhe  ''ConfrajtaniHy  of  the  Worthy  First  Com- 
munioiiand  of  rBisfl»wsaoe"jeBtaMiBhed  at  Prouille, 
n«aee,  in  1801 .  In  1808  the  Dominfeans  took  charge 
of  iti«  direction.  In  IHOR  the  soficfy  was  confirmed 
by  Leo  XII 1;  in  1910  Piu.s  X  triin.sfcrred  its  head- 
quarters to  Rome,  where  the  general  of  the  Domini- 
cans Is  entrusted  with  the  entire  guidance  of  this 
association.  The  obiect  of  this  confraternity  is  to 
obtain  for  children  the  grace  of  a  good  First  Com- 
munion and  further  persererance  in  goodness.  It 
can  be  established  anjrwhere,  and  all,  without  exeei>> 
tion,  who  desire  to  work  for  the  aims  of  the  confrater- 
nity can  become  nicmhi  rs  of  the  name  and  sliHrc  in 
the  indulgences  and  privileges.  .Applications  for  the 
establishment  of  such  confraternitie.s  or  for  the  per- 
sonal right  to  take  members  into  the  society  should 
be  made  to  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  at  Rome 
(CoUegio  Angelioo,  1ft  Via  Smi  Vitals).  A  aimiUv 
confraternity  was  ereeted  at  Rome  in  the  Churdi  of 
San  Claudio,  and  bv  Brief  of  Pius  X  (4  J.-m.,  1912) 
was  rained  to  the  Unio  l*rimaria  with  the  right  of 
aggregation  for  the  whole  world  (Act.  Apost.  Sed., 
I V,  49  sq.) .  Little  requires  to  be  said  as  to  the  value 
and  advantages  of  the  sodaiUsi.  Their  aims  are  un- 
dktubtodly  the  liighest;  the  atsans  used  to  attain  thess 
aims  are  the  noBkst.  Ooosequently  the  results  are 
always  the  best,  and  often  astonish  both  friends  and 
foes;  therefore  the  most  competent  judges,  the  popes 
and  the  saints,  have  repeatedly  recommcrid*Hl  tlics*'  as- 
sociations to  CathoUcs.  The  history  of  the  sodalities 
and  the  results  of  their  labours,  as  publicly  exhibited 
and  known  to  all  the  world,  loudly  proclaim  the  useful- 
ness of  these  associations  for  all  eras.  As  new  times 
bring  new  demands,  fresh  and  noble  branches  full  of 
strength  and  renewed  vitality  grow  on  the  fruitful 
tn^e  of  the  a.s.Hociational  life  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said  that  ordinarily 
the  mo.st  zeaiou-s  and  active  Catholics  are  brought  to- 
gether in  the  sodalities  in  order  to  pursue  the  nol)lest 
It  is  true  that  the  iafluasce  of  the  smlalities, 


espeeiaUjr  of  the  first  ffvap,  oaanot  be  estimated  by 
measure  and  weight.  However,  th«  CStristian  and 

Catholic  who  knf)w.4  why  man  is  ufxin  earth,  knows 
also  that  a  Mingle  act  of  love  of  (lod  i.s  of  inestimable 
vahn".  He  knows  also  what  ;i  power  there  is  in  united 
prayer,  what  mirack«  it  can  work.  As  proof  need 
only  be  mentioined  the  "  Apostlcship  of  Prayer"  and 
Uie  "MeasamHni  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus".  Mmeover, 
thess  sodelies  of  piety  and  prayer  labour  ordmarily 
in  the  most  im.nelfish,  self-sacrificing  manner,  and  are 
filled  with  a  most  noble-minded  zeal  for  souls.  This 
is  shown  by  the  innumeral)!*'  hosts  of  poor  souls  who 
owe  their  release  from  Purgatory  to  theConfraternitit« 
for  Poor  Souls,  and  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
poor  sinners  who  owe  their  eternal  salvation  to  the 
aodahties.  The  salvation  of  innumerable  souls  of  poor 
heathens  is  attributable  to  the  nn((le  Society  or  St. 
Francis  Xavier  and  the  single  Association  of  the  Holy 
Childhood.  The  society  mentioned  above  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  alone  has  collected 
Miice  its  JouiKintion  190,000,000  for  heathen  mis- 
op.  cit.j  Seebofer,  "Kciy  to  the 
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III.— Tlie  Sodality  of  the  Bleaoed  Virgin  Mary 
was  foundcil  in  15H3  at  Rome  in  the  Roman  CVillege 
of  the  Society  of  .lesus.  The  actual  founder  wtm  John 
Leunis  (Lat.  I^foniiia  or  Lconin),  b.  at  Lif>ge,  Belgium; 
received  into  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  St.  Ignatius  on 
IS  Jan.,  1556:  and  died  at  Turin,  19  NOfT.,  UfM,  the 
year  in  which  nis  Roman  Sodality  was  ereeted  into  SD 
•TBhsodality  by  the  Bull,  "Omnipotentis  Dei",  of 
Gregory  XIII.  Leunis  distinguished  himself  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life  by  heroic  charity  towards  the  sick. 
In  ilir  :iftt moon,  when  «chof)l  wjiH over,  and  especially 
on  Sundays  and  feast  days,  Leunis  gatnered  together, 
while  teacher  of  grammar  at  the  Roman  Ck^kgeb  the 
most  zealous  of  his  pupilt  (or  pcegmr  and  nmiB  mt- 
eises^  cspeciallv  for  (fevotionsin  hoaemoS  toe  Blened 
Virgm.  I'upiI>^or  other  chus-iea  soon  joinetl  the  com- 
pany .and  in  tl.is  way  a  fonndation  wa.s  laid  for  a 
schiK>l  of  di-votion  and  virtue,  the  Marian  Sodali- 
ties. Art  in  the  following  year  the  members  num- 
bered already  seventy,  the  first  rules  were  drawn  up. 
The  lodality  was  placed  under  the  special  proteotioD 
of  the  BleMed  Vir^,  and  the  object  waa  oiBolared  te 
be  personal  perfection  in  virtue  and  etttdyj  aa  well  as 
works  of  charity  and  zeal  for  souls,  'ne  membefS 
generally  met  on  Sundays  and  feast  <Iays,  and  the 
meetings  were  conducteii  by  a  Jesuit  Father,  who  de- 
livered an  address.  The  council  was  chosen  from  the 
members,  and  aided  the  director  in  the  administration 
by  counsel  and  other  help. 

In  1509  a  division  of  the  aodalttr  ia  the  Romea 
College  became  neoeesarv  on  aeeoiM  of  Urn  large 
number  of  members.  The  olih  r  pupils,  thow  nvor 
eighteen  years  of  .age,  forme<l  a  sodality  for  tlx  in- 
selvcs,  whili- flir  younger  were  formed  into  another. 
Soon  there  were  three  sodalities  in  the  Roman  College. 
The  meetings  of  the  sodality  composed  of  the  older 
pupili  mve  neld  regularly  in  the  oolleaB  church,  which 
Mn  the  title  of  the  Annunciation.  From  this  diuroh 
the  sodality  received  the  title  of  Primary  Sodality 
(Prima-Primaria)  of  the  Annunciation.  This  title  was 
^;iv«ri  in  the  Hull,  "Omnipotentis  Dei",  of  .'j  Doc,  1584, 
issued  by  Gregory  Xlll.  At  the  same  time  the  pope 
gave  the  general  of  the  order  in  this  Bull  the  power 
to  receive  as  members  of  the  the  FHmary  So<lality 
(Primo'PrimaHa)  not  only  puinb  ef  the  ooOege,  hui 
also  other  persons,  and  also  the  power  to  erect  simi- 
lar sodalities  in  the  colleges  and  churches  of  the 
sooiLty,  which  were  to  be  connected  with  the  Primary 
SodaUty  and  to  share  in  its  indulgences  and  privileges. 
Before  this  sodalities  hatl  also  been  forrnrd  in  I'r;uM  c, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  elsewhere. 
These  sooietiaB  did  much  good  among  atadente  and 
the  laity,  wife  a  protection  acainat  the  neiraneiMoiia 
teaching,  and  strengthened  wyal  Gatholioa  in  their 
faitli. 

The  {X!riiiission  to  erect  more  than  out-  sodality  in 
each  college  \s  u--  KTante<l  by  Sixtu.s  V  and  powers  for 
Jesuit  residcncfH  were  added  by  Clement  VIII  and 
Gregory  XV.  The  latter,  moreover,  declared  explicitly 
that  the  sodalities  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  were  not  to  bie 
plaoed  under  tiie  eontrol  of  the  ramuitions  for  confra* 
tcmiticfl  containi-*!  in  the  Bull  of  Clement  VIII,  "Qujb- 
cunque  ".  Lastly,  Benedict  XIV  confirmed  all  earlier 
indulgences  and  privileges,  and  .addi'fl  to  these  in  the 
Golden  Bull  (27  Sept..  174S),  which  i.s,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  crowning  glory  of  the  sodalities.  "It  is 
almost  incredible  ,  says  Benedict  XIV,  "what  re- 
sults have  sprung  from  this  pious  and  praiseworthy 
institution  for  tnie  faithful  ot  all  classes".  Finaliy. 
by  a  Brief  of  8  Sept.,  1751,  he  granted  the  Jesutt 
general  authority  tn  unite  with  the  Roman  main  so- 
dality other  sodalities  of  cither  sex  that  had  been 
canonically  erected  in  the  Jesuit  cymn  hes.  Thi^e 
sodalities  were  to  share  in  ail  the  indulgenoes  and 
privikre  of  the  PHma^>HmnH9,  After  «Mnp- 


preesion  of  the  JessKe  m  1773  the  sodalitiea 

kept  in  existence  by  the  solicitude  of  the  pope  and 
the  efforts  of  sealous  priests.  The  Society  of  Jesus 
was  re-establi-shed  in  1814,  and  XII  n  ntoreil  to 
the  Je.suit  general  his  old  rights  and  privileges  im  re- 
gards the  Sodalities  of  the  Bles.sed  Virgin  by  a  Brief  of 
17  May,  1824.  In  addition^  by  a  K^ript  of  March, 
1825,  addressed  to  the  Jesuit  general,  the  same  pope 
nanted  the  right  to  unite  all  sodalities  to  tne 
Roman  ardisodality,  even  if  they  existed  outside  of 
Jestiit  houses,  i\n<\  to  share  with  these  subsidiary 
sodiUitics  all  its  imlulgencea  and  privileges.  Ix-o  XlIl 
further  grantcij  to  the  general  of  tlie  .Jr^uits  the  au- 
thority even  to  erect  canoniciUly  such  so<lalitic8  every- 
irtiere,  with  the  permission  or  consent  of  the  diocesan 
bishops.  He  also  declared  all  sodalities  of  eveiy  kind 
independent  and  exempted  from  the  regulations  of  the 
Con.stiftition,  "Qua?cunqiie",  of  Clement  VIII. 

Le<j  XIII  also  grante*!  other  favotirN  to  the  s<Mlali- 
ties  of  the  Ble8.sed  Virgin,  which  he  ralleii  "excellent 
schools  of  Christian  piety  and  the  surc*st  pmtection  of 
youthful  innocence  .  Finally,  Pius  X  not  only  gave 
the  sodalities  the  highest  praise,  but  also  grantea  mem 
new  piivflegos  and  indulgeneeSf  and  confirmed  the 
new  summary  of  indulgenoes  on  21  Julv,  1910.  On  8 
Dee.  of  the  same  year  the  general  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  approved  new  general  rules  for  the  sodalities 
under  Jesuit  direction.  Thesf-  rules  were  intended  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  all  other  Sodnlifies  of  the  Ulessed 
Virgin;  they  give  the  clearest  8tat<?ment  as  to  the 
nature  and  purpose,  organization  and  working  of  all 
•uoh  bodies.  Theae  aooalities  aim  at  making  senuine 
ChristiaiiB  of  theb*  members  by  a  profound  devotion 
tr),  and  childlike  love  of,  the  Blessed  Virgin:  the  mera- 
b<TS  are  not  merely  to  strive  to  perfect  t nem.selvcfi, 
but  are  al.st),  iis  far  :ts  their  si><  i;tl  [xi.siiiini  [XTinit^s,  to 
seek  the  salvation  and  iK-rfection  of  others  and  to  de- 
fend the  Church  of  Jesus  Chri.st  against  the  attacks 
of  godless  men  (cf .  tit.  I,  reg.  1).  Tne  entire  tenden<^ 
of  the  sodalities  and  the  councils  (which  are  sdeeted 
from  the  sodality),  the  regular  meetings  and  lectures, 
the  careful  contn)l  and  supervision  of  all  members,  in 
.■iiMition  to  all  the  various  exercises  and  works  pre- 
HcrihiHl  or  advised,  and  the  constant  close  personal 
intercourse  of  the  members  with  the  director,  serve 
to  make  the  members  noble,  moral  human  beings»  who, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Blessed  Vimn,  lead  otoen  to 
Christ.  In  goieral  the  fapirit  ana  occupation  of  the 
members  is  not  to  be  a  vaguely  enthusiastic  tnety 
and  asceticism,  but  a  .sober,  genuinely  Catholic  devo- 
tion and  a  joyous,  zealous  etTectiveness  for  g(M>d  in 
the  s|)here  in  which  each  member  moves.  Con.se- 
quentlv,  in  separate  sections  the  members  should 
have  all  possible  opportunity  to  develop  all  the  eap»- 
bitit  i<>s  of  mind  ana  hearty  m  order  to  attain  as  oom^ 
pit  ti  ly  as  |x>s8ible  the  hig^  aim  of  the  society  (cf. 
keg.,  12-14).  The  hi.story  of  the  soilalities  of  the 
Bl»s«ed  Virgin  gives  dear  proof  of  their  great  and 
beneficial  influence  in  all  epochs  ot  tln  ir  existence. 
These  beneficial  results  have  been  recognized  by  both 
State  and  Church.  The  enemies  of  Cnristiani^  and 
of  the  Church  have  also  shown  their  reoognition  of 
these  results  by  their  partkmlar  hatred  and  peiwoil- 
tion  of  sodalities. 

The  sodalities  developed  rapidly  even  at  the  very 
beginning,  .\fler  f  hirtwn  years  of  existence  thej'  in- 
cluded ;>(J,(XXJ  ineinhers.  Wherever  the  Society  of 
Jesus  went  to  est.il»li.~-!i  colleges  or  missions,  a  sodality 
of  the  Bless<Hl  \'irgin  was  soon  erected  in  that  place.  ^ 
In  all  the  larger  cities  of  Europe  where  the  Jesuits 
established  themselves  firmly,  they  founde^l  not  merely 
one,  but  as  many  as  seven  or  even  twenty  differsttt  so* 
dalities.  During  the  period  that  the  sodalities  were 
connected  with  the  housi  s  and  dnirehes  of  the  Jesuits 
the  membership  rose  to  many  liundre<l  thousands. 
The  number  increased  wben^  from  1751,  married 
■ad  glili  wwe  iMlniM.  After  the; 
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tion  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  the  soaiUitina  grew  enor- 
mously. In  the  fifty  years  after  the  declaration  of 
the  (logma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  nearly 
36,000  new  sodalities  were  united  with  the  Roman 
main  sodahty.  In  the  year  1910,  1132  new  sodiditii'S 
were  established,  of  which  I7fiwere  in  North  America. 
At  various  times  and  in  various  countries  emperors, 
kings,  and  princes  have  bi«n  eetdous  members  of 
sodalities,  and  have  encouraged  the  growth  of  these 
bodifs.  In  the  seventeenth  ccnturj'  alone  eighty  car- 
dinals and  seven  popes  came  from  them.  In  all 
Catholic  countries  the  Sodalities  of  the  Bl(«8»ed  Virgin 
include  among  their  most  faithful  members,  the 
greatest  and  noblest  men  of  every  position  in  life, 

Encrals  and  scholars  of  the  highest  rank.  St.  Stanis- 
u-s  Kostka,  St .  John  Berchmans,  St.  Francis  de  Sales, 
St.  FideliM  of  Sigmaringen,  St. 
Leonard  of  Port  .Maurice,  St. 
Peter  Fourier,  St.  John  Baptist 
de  Rossi,  the  Venerable  Jean 
Eudes,  and  many  other  saints, 
blesneds,  and  venerables,  were 
proud  to  belong  to  the  sodali- 
ties of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  For 
six  years  St.  Francis  de  Sales 
worked,  during  his  student 
life,  in  the  sodality  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Clermont  at  Paris  as 
member,  aasistjvnt,  and  prefect. 
Others,  like  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori  and  St.  Charles  lior- 
romeo,  praised  and  recom- 
mended the  Sodalitif'S  of  the 
Blcascd  Virgin  as  nurseries  for 
youth  and  for  growth  in  per- 
fection. Above  all  it  has 
always  been  the  teachers  and 
shepherds  of  the  entire  Catholic 
Church,  the  popes,  who  have, 
in  their  words  and  actions, 
highly  honoured  these  sodaU- 
tie«,  and  who  have  earnestly 
recommended  them  to  all  the 
faithful,  e.  g.  Gregory  XIII, 
Sixtus  V,  Gregory  XV,  Bene- 
dict XIV.  Leo  XIII,  Pius  X. 

Undouotodly  a  well-conducted  Sodality  of  the 
Blc«8ed  V'irgin  is  in  itself  the  beat  method  of  spiritual 
development  for  the  members  and  al.s<}  the  best  aid  to 
the  pnc«t  in  his  anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  his  en- 
tire flock.  In  addition  these  sodalities  are  the  most 
universally  extended  of  all  pious  associations  and  con- 
fraternities, for  they  can  be  and  are  erected  separately 
for  each  .sex,  for  every  age,  and  every  station  in  life, 
so  that  they  inchide  in  themselves  the  advantages  of 
all  unions  for  different  jKjsitions  in  life.  Moreover,  as 
has  been  already  clearly  shown,  tliey  seek  to  attain 
as  fully  as  possible  in  their  members  the  twofold  object 
which  all  other  confraternities,  in  a  certain  sense,  only 
strive  for  partially,  n.amely,  to  attain  to  true  love  of 
God  by  the  exercises  of  the  Divine  service,  prayer  and 
reception  of  Holv  Communion,  and  to  attain  to  true 
charity  by  exercising  the  most  universal  possible  seal 
for  souls. 

Behinocr.  Dit  AMstt;  Fr.  tr.  (rwJerlmrn.  1911);  Iobm,  />« 
CiMi0rivaiiontMi«  Mitrianit  Documenta  rt  t-tgei  (VirDna,  1009); 
MtrLX.4N,  The  Smlality  nf  Our  Ijirly  Stwiitil  in  Ihr  DnrumrnU 
(N>w  York.  1012);  Deufuacb,  HUtoirt  de*  Coni/rrtoaiioni  de  la 
Sainte  Viergt  (Bruci^  1HH4);  LurrLEH,  Du  marianuchtn  Con- 
grtgruimen  (3rd  od.,  Freiburg);  Siimmen  auf  Maria-Laach, 
LXXVIII.  457  •qq. 

JoeEPH  IIlLOERS. 

Bodoms  (GiovAwm  Antowio  Bazzi,  or  De'Bazzi, 
often  miscalled  Razzi,  more  usually  known  by  his 
nickname,  Sodom  a),  Piodmontese  and  Florentine 
painter,  b.  at  Veroelli  in  Piedmont,  1477;  d.  at  Siena, 
1549.  His  father,  Giacono  da  Bazzi,  was  a  shoemaker 
who  had  settled  in  Veroelli     The  nnn  wan  in  1490 


(Ikivasni  Avtonh)  B 
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Sjprenticed  for  seven  years  to  a  gl!i8»-p{untcr  from 
asale,  named  Spanzotti,  and  with  him  the  young 
Sodoma  wejit  to  Milan,  where  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  liconardo  da  Vinci,  although  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  he  ever  entered  his  studio. 
He  executed  his  first  important  deairative  work  in 
I.7O3  for  a  small  OUvetan  convent  near  Pienza,  and, 
two  years  after,  he  passed  on  to  the  mother-convent 
of  the  same  order,  known  as  Monto  Oliveto  Muggiore, 
to  continue  the  work  commenced  by  Signorelli. 
There  he  not  only  painted  twenty-five  large  frescoes, 
but  many  other  smaller  ones;  these  constitute  his 
most  notable  and  perhaps  his  greatest  works.  Two 
years  later  he  was  at  Rome,  one  of  a  number  of 
artists  employed  by  Julius  II  to  decorate  the  Vatican. 
He  then  went  to  Siena,  and,  returning  to  Rome,  exe- 
cuted important  cominiiwions 
for  Agostmo  Chigi  in  the  Villa 
Faniiwna.  Having  completed 
that  work  he  returned  to  Sit-na, 
where  he  spent  a  considerable 
time,  painting  some  wonderful 
pictures,  including  his  "Christ 
Bound  to  the  Column".  We 
do  not  know  where  he  was  be- 
tween 1518  and  1525,  but  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  at  work  at 
fresco  decoration,  painting  a 
world-renowned  panel,  now  in 
the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence, 
with  its  almost  unapproachable 
figure  of  San  S<'b!istian;  and 
various  smaller  pictures.  In 
1526  he  was  back  at  Siena, 
painting  his  famous  frescoes  in 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Catherine  and 
St.  Domenico,  following  them 
by  other  fresco  works  in  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  and  then  by 
his  decorations  in  the  Chapel 
of  San  Spirito.  It  was  these 
latter  works  which  obtained 
honours  for  him  from  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V,  who  created 
mm  a  count  palatine.  He  then 
wandered  to  Volterra,  Pisa, 
Lucca,  and  various  other  places,  leaving  behind  him 
traces  of  fine  artistic  work,  and  finally  returned 
to  Siena  in  his  old  age.  He  was  an  erratic  and  ex- 
traordinary man.  Vasari  gives  various  malicious 
reports  al)out  him,  many  of  which  are  palpably 
untrue,  and  others  probably  exaggerated.  There  la 
little  doubt,  however,  that  his  moral  character  waa 
not  above  reproach,  and  at  the  very  least  coarse 
and  lascinoufl.  He  dniw  jx-rfectly,  and  with  great 
ease,  his  colouring  is  delightful,  sumptuous,  and 
at  times  s(>n»uous;  he  was  greatly  influenced  by 
Leonardo,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  Raphael,  and 
there  is  a  remarkable  charm  and  poetic  focling 
running  through  all  his  works,  while  at  times  the 
beauty  of  the  faces  of  his  women  and  children  is  al- 
most irresistible.  His  works  are  scattered  all  over 
Italy,  p(>rlmps  the  greatest  Ix-ing  those  which  are 
at  or  near  Siena,  the  painting  alreatly  allude<l  to  in 
Florence,  and  examples  of  his  work  at  Milan,  Munich, 
London,  and  Rome.  Every  possible  scrap  of  ii\formiv- 
tion  respecting  him  has  been  gathered  together  in  % 
memoir  issued  in  1906  by  R.  H.  II.  Cust.  This  is  the 
standu-d  book  on  Sodoma,  and  contains  the  very 
latest  information  concerning  him.  It  is  more  im- 
portant than  his  original  statements,  to  form  a  proper 
judgment  concerning  the  artist,  because  it  contains 
all  that  Vasari  states,  together  with  many  im^Mrtant 
dwuments  and  new  pieces  of  information,  dealing 
with  the  life  of  the  painter,  and  refuting  many  01 
the  statements  which  have  been  made  concerning  him. 

hf>  rngardeil  w  an  extraordinary  genius. 
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DocauBe  at  times  he  roucheii  the  vcn,-  lii>?li(>st  of  hU 
i<l«'!ilH,  and  then  at  Unvs  completely  fnilcd.  He  must 
aiso  bo  regarded  u  man  against  whom  many  writers 
have  thrown  mud,  and  who  now  can  be  ■ifely  ( <in- 
Bidercd  as  a  far  greater  man  tban  his  contemporaries 
regarded  him,  and  not  to  evil  in  di8)>osition  as  many 
were  prepared  to  believe  him  to  hi\ 

BouoHKiM  AND  BaOCIN,  JVutfTt  DucumctUi  dcW  ArU  SenrM 
(Bma»,  U88)!  Bamu.  Piimi  ShM  M  amUma  (TuriD.  U«): 
DauA  Valu,  Lttttn  Santri  (Rome.  178m ;  Mil&nmu.  D»eu- 

mmli  deW  Arte  Senrite  (Hiena.  1836);  OblaMM.  Abtttiaria 
PMorica  (Bologna.  i7(lt):  Vahahi.  U  VUe  de'  BiUmi  (Milan. 
1811);  Coar,  TKt  AH  «{  Baui  (Loitdoo,  IIMKU. 

Obomii  Chamjw  WnxuMaoif. 
•(kbm  and  Oomonfi*.— So^m,  acity  of  Pentap- 

olifl  (Wi»d.,  X,  O;  (Icn.,  xiv,  21 :  Sodom,  (lomorrha,  Ad- 
ama,  Seboim,  and  B:il;i  later  ciiIItMi  Se^or  ((leii  .xix, 
22).  They  were  sit  Uiite<l  in  "  l  lie  <  ount  ry  nhout  thcjor- 
dan"  (Gen.,  xiii.lO) ; theirexjwn  location  i.s  unknown  (cf. 
Gen.,  xiv,  3,  8,  10,  17;  xix,  20-22,  30,  37;  Dent.,  xxxiv, 
3).  JosephiuideDtifieaSeoor  with  "Zoara  of  Arabia'* 
attheflouthendoftheDeadScaC'BoI.Jud  IV,  viii, 
4;  cf.  "Ant.  Jud  ",  I,  xi,  4;  XIII,  xv.  4;  XIV,  i.  4). 
Cionder  identifies  it  with  Tell  csh-SlirijiliAr,  sin  en  mile,s 
north  of  the  Dead  Sea;  Burkhard,  W  etstein,  and  others 
with  Chirbet  es-Safteh,  three  miles  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  E.  Uobiawn  puta  it  on  Lisan,  etc.  For  the  un- 
natural Bins  of  their  inhabitants  Sodom,  Gomorrha, 
AdamAi  and  Seboin  were  destroyed  by  "brimstone 
and  fin  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  "  (Cen.,  xiii,  13; 
xviiii  20;  xix,  24,  29;  Osee,  xi,  8),  Since  then,  their 
names  arc  synonymous  with  impenitent  sin,  and  their 
fall  with  a  proverbial  manifestation  of  God's  juwt 
wrath  (l>ut.,  xxix,  23;  xxxii,  32;  Is.,  i,  10  sqq.; 
Ezecb..  xvi,  49;  Matt.,  xi,  23  \  II  Peter,  ii,  6:  Jude, 
7).    The  Septuajdnt  rondoriiiK  of  by  mrivrpt^t 

(Gen.,  xix.  25)  pro!>ahly  led  to  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  .the  destruction  of  S<Klom  was  accomoanied  by 
great  upheavals  of  the  earth,  and  even  to  tne  forauc 
tion  of  the  Dead  S<'a  (see  Dead  Sea). 

HvMMELAiTER,  Commrnt.  in  Om.   (Paris.   18951.  376,  416 
■q.;  Buhl,  6Vi(;  ihn  AH.  Pil.  (Lciprig.  IS9<5).  271  74:  RoniN- 
li%l>l.  He-,nreh,\  xn  Pa!f.<tine,  II  (Hott.m.  1M7).  4S()  nqq.; 


PlaU$tint  ExfJifT.  Fund  (IK79),  15,  09.  144  (1881).  277  (IRS^I). 
120  (1886).  l»-22:  BLANCHunoBN  in  Ztittekr.  d**  dnUteh.  Pal. 
V«rniw  (1896):  0>in>u,  Haiidbook  ta  At  BibU  (London.  1873). 

KicHOE^  Rbaoan. 

8odor  and  Man,  Ancie.nt  Diocese  of  (Sodorrn- 
818). — The  early  historj*  of  this  see  is  extremely  ol>- 
tcure.  The  Scandinanan  diocese,  which  included  Man 
and  the  western  isles  of  Scotland  (the  Southern  Heb- 
rides), waa  called  Sodor  (Sutir-eyjar)  in  contradia- 
tinction  to  Nordr  (Norlir-eyjar)  —  the  Orkneys  and 
Shetland.  It  is  not  known  when  Man  was  united  with 
Sodor,  but  it  may  have  been  in  the  time  of  Magnus 
Barefoot  (1096).  Before  that  Man  seems  to  have 
tteen  a  distinet  see  dependent  on  Dublin.  When 
Man  beeame  the  head  of  a  separate  kingdom,  under 
the  suserainty  of  Norway,  the  joint  Diofoso  of  Sodor 
and  Man  w:is  pl.aotMl  under  the  Arehiepiseopate  of 
Nidaros  (Trondhjem)  in  N'orway  by  KiiLiiriius  III 
(1152),  an  arrangement  which  w:ls  rontirmc<i  by 
Anastiwius  IV  (1154).  From  then  till  M.>S  Man  re- 
mained under  Drontheim»  when  Calixtua  III  traaa> 
ferred  it  to  Ymk. 

The  political  connexion  of  Man  with  Norway  had 
been  severed  in  \'2tW,.  after  which  it  de|H'iultHi  on  Scot- 
land till  13.'M  and  finally  on  England.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV  the  kins  gave  the  island  to  the  Stanle\-s, 
who  thus  aoqoired  the  patronage  of  the  bishoprics 
but  the  biafaom  aevor  attained  the  status  of  spiritual 
lonfa  of  Parliament.  The  hst  Gatholie  bishop  was 
Thomas  Stanley,  who  was  appointed  durinc  the  reign 
of  Mary  and  wim  recognized  as  a  bishop  till  hi.s  death 
in  It  is  un('{Ttain  whether  ]\r  ai  crplcd  i;ii,^a- 

beth's  changee  or  enjoyed  immunity  under  the  pro- 
iMtioiiolthaStaakyt.  The  oatludnl,  dadioated  to 


St.  Germain,  wsvs  6ituat<»d  on  St.  Patrick's  Isle  and 
was  built  in  124.')  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  building.  It 
is  now  in  a  ruined  state.  There  were  only  seventeen 
I>.iri.she8  in  the  island,  all  oompirised  in  «me  aidl- 
deaconry.  I'he  arms  of  the  see  were:  upon  three 
ascents,  the  Virgin  Mary  standing  with  her  arms  dis- 
tendecl  bi  twepn  two  pillars,  on  the  dexter  wiieieuC  a 
church,  in  base  the  ancient  arms  of  Man. 

Chroniam  Manniai,  od.  Mdhch  (Chriatiani*,  I860):  Tbaix. 
HiMorieal  aecvunt  of  Ota  III*  ^  Han  (2  voU..  DoucIm.  1M6): 
C:i-uMiiia.  Jtl§  a/  Matt,  Jto  hidani,  pkutM,  mdniatlieat,  ekO, 
and  ti'jmdiwy  (Loadna,  laM};  iMoaa.  Mar  and  Jfaa  (London. 

Sofia  and  PhiUppopoIiit  Vnusura  Akwtouc 

OF.    Se<-  HfLOAmA;  Sardica. 

Boiasons,  Diocese  op  (Suessionensis),  includes, 
with  the  exception  of  two  hamlets,  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Aisne.  It  was  re-established  by  the  Concordat 
of  1802  as  suffragan  of  Paris,  but  in  1821  it  beeame 
suffragan  f 
Reims.  It  con- 
sists of  (1)  all 
the  ancient  Dio- 
cese of  SoissoiM. 
except  the  civil 
distnct  of  Com- 
pif'gne,  which 
went  to  the  Di(v 
cese  of  Beau  vols; 
(2)  all  the  Dio- 
cese of  Laon,  ex- 
cept two  parishes, 
which  went  to 
Reims;  (3)  that 
portion  of  Ver- 
mandois  which 
formerly  be- 
longed to  the 
Diocese  of  Xoyon 
(sec  BkaUVais); 
(4)  a  few  par- 
ishes which  for- 
merly belonged 
to  Cambrai, 
Meanx,  lYoyes, 

Reini5.  After  a  vain  .attempt  ma<le  by  the  unexoruted 
Concordat  of  ISl?  to  re-e.stahlish  tlieSt-fi  of  Laon,  the 
bishops  of  Sf)is.sonH  were  authorized  by  Ja-o  XII  (13 
June,  1828)  to  join  the  title  of  Latm  to  that  of  their 
own  see ;  bv  Loo  X 1 1 1  ( I  lJunc,  1901 )  they  were  further 
authorised  to  use  the  title  of  SKjuentin,  which  waa 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops  of  No^ron.  llw 
territorv*  of  Soissons  and  Laon  played  an  atnport.ant 
political  part  under  the  Merovingians.  After  the 
denth  of  Ulovis  (.')!  1),  ."v)i.s.sons  wa.s  the  capital  of  one 
of  the  four  kingdoms  into  which  his  states  wore 
divided.  The  kingdom  of  Soissons,  whi(rli  re;u5<^i  to 
exist  in  .558,  when  Clotaire  I  reunited  ail  the  Frankiah 
states,  came  into  being  again  in  S61  when  the  death 
of  Clot.airc  le<l  to  tlie  n-division  of  the  territory.  It 
finally  disappeanHi  in  til 3  when  the  Prankish  lands 
were  once  more  reunited  under  Clotaire  II. 

I.  The  See  of  SomaoNS. — (Concerning  the  tradi> 
tions  that  make  St.  Sxtua  and  St.  Sinicius  the  < 
apostles  of  Soissons  as  envoys  of  St.  Peter,  eee^NM 
Sts.  Crepinus  and  Crepinianus  martyrs  (c.  288)  are 
patrons  of  the  diocese.  .\rcordinK  to  Mgr  Duchesne, 
the  est.ablishmcnt  of  a  sec  at  SoLssons  dates  from 
about  3(K).  Among  iLs  bi.shoj>8  are:  St.  Divitianus 
(c.  310-20);  St.  Onesiraus  (c.  350-61):  St.  Edibiua 
(c.  431-62);  St.  Principius  (462-5<J5),  brother  of  St, 
Romi  of  Reims;  St.  Lupus  in05~S5);  St.  Baudarinus 
!  Baudr>')  (.535-4.5),  whom  Clotaire  I  exiletl  for  seven 
y<  irs  (i)  England,  where  he  wrved  as  gardener  in  a 
monastery;  St.  Ansehcus  or  Anscber  (623-52);  Si. 
DraunniB  (667-76),  founder  of  the  mrniMtery  of 
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Notrp  Dame  dc  Sousoiu  and  of  the  Abbey  of  Re- 
thondcs;  St.  Adolbertiw  (677-85);  St.  Gaudinus 
(685-707),  assaasinatod  by  usurera;  Rothadius  (832- 
869),  famous  for  his  quarrel  with  Hincmar  (q.  v.); 
Riculfus  (884-902),  whosr  pasU)ral  issued  in  8S9  is 
one  of  the  greatest  extant  treasures  of  the  ecclesiastical 
literature  of  the  period;  St.  Amoul  dc  Pam^le  (1081- 
1082),  elected  through  the  efTorte  of  Hugues  dc  Die, 
legate  from  Gregory  VII,  and  who  was  disturbed  in 
the  pomcssion  oi  his  sec  by  two  bishops  nominated 
Buccessively  by  Philip  I ;  Jocelyn  de  Vierzy  (1 126-52), 
who  aided  in  the  victory  of  Innocent  II  over  the  anti- 
pope  Anaclctus,  and  wrote  an  explanation  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  Hugues  de 
Cnampfleury  (1150-75),  chancellor  of  I>oui8  VII: 
Gui  de  ChAteau  Porcien  (1245-50),  who  accompanied 
St.  Louis  on  the  Crusade  and  was  killed  in  Pales- 
tine; Languet  de  Gergy  (1715-30),  who  wrote  the 
Ufe  of  Mary  Alacoque.  In  1685  Louis  XIV  nomi- 
nated the  famous  litterateur  Huet  Biidiop  of  Soissons, 
but  the  strained  relations  existing  then  between 
France  and  Rome  prevented  him  from  receiving  his 
Briefs,  and  be  exchanged  that  see  for  Avranches  in 
1689. 

II.  The  See  of  LAON.-;-The  Dioceae  of  I^on  was 
evangelized  at  an  uncertain  date  by  St.  Beatus;  the 
see  was  founded  in  497  by  St.  Remi  who  cut  it  off 
from  Reims  and  made  his  nephew  St.  Genebaldus 
bishop.  Among  the  bishops  of  I>aon  are:  St. 
Chagnoaldus  (c.  620-3),  brother  of  St.  Faro,  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  and  of  St.  Fara;  Hincmar  (857-76); 
Adalbero  Ascelin  (977-1030),  driven  from  his  see 
(981)  by  the  Carlovingian  Louis  V  who  accused  him 
of  undue  intimacy  with  Emma,  widow  of  Ix)thaire. 
and  who  was  afterwards  very  loval  to  the  interests  oi 
Hugh  Capet,  to  whom  he  handed  over  the  Carlo- 
vingian Charles  of  Lorraine  and  Amoul,  Archbishop 
of  Reims.  He  was  the  author  of  a  satirical  poem  aa« 
dressed  to  King  Robert;  Gaudri  (1106-12).  who  held 
out  against  the  commune  movement,  ana  who  was 
slain  m  a  brawl  at  I^aon;  Barthelrmy  de  Jura,  de 
Vir,  or  de  Viry  (1113-51),  who  attracted  St.  Nortiert 
to  the  diocese;  Gauticr  de  Mortagne  (115.5-74), 
author  of  six  small  theological  treat  Imos;  Robert  Le 
Cocq  (1352-8),  who  in  Octolwr  1356,  and  .March, 
1357,  after  the  imprisonment  of  John  II  by  the  Eng- 
lish held  an  imimrtant  potiition  in  the  States  Genenu, 
took  the  side  of  Stephen  Marcel,  conspired  with  him 
and  Charles  the  Bad,  King  of  Navarre,  ngain.st  the 
dauphin,  the  future  Cliarles  V  and  then  fled  to 
Aragon,  where  he  became  Bishop  of  Calahorra; 
Pierre  de  Montaigut  (1371-SG),  cardinal  in  1383; 
the  historian  Jean  Juvenel  dcs  Ursins  (11 14-9).  after- 
wards iVrchbishop  of  Reims;  Louis  de  liourbon 
Vend6mc  (1510-52),  cardinal  in  1517;  C«'«ar  d' 
EBtr<^  (1653-81),  cardinal  in  1672,  was  elected  to 
tlie  French  Academy,  and  in  Rome  was  involve«l  in 
the  difTiruUics  Ix'twecn  I>ouis  XIV  and  Innoc<«nt  XI, 
Alexander  VIII,  and  Innocent  XII',  Jean  dc  Roche- 
chouart  de  Faudoiis  (1741-77),  caniinal  in  1701. 
Louis  Siguier,  nominated  by  Henry  IV,  Bishop  of 
Laon  in  1508,  refused  the  nomination  to  make  room 
for  his  young  nephew  Peter  de  B<5nxlle,  afterwards 
cardinal,  and  founder  of  tlic  Oratorians;  de  B^rulle 
refused  the  sec. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Sois.sons  as  senior  suffragan  of 
Reims  had  the  privilege  during  a  v.icancy  of  the  metro- 
politan .sec  to  rej)lace  the  urchbiidiop  at  the  cen-mony 
of  anointing  a  King  of  France.  The  Bishop  of  Laon 
ranked  as  duke  and  {lecr  from  the  twelfth  century. 
As  second  (M;clesia8tical  peer  he  had  the  privilege 
of  holding  the  ampulla  during  tlic  anointing  of  the 
king,  nie  chjipter  of  Laon  w.as  one  of  the  most 
illustnoufl  of  the  kingdom.  From  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury its  members  numbered  eighty-four;  it  had  to 
engage  in  bitter  strugglejj  with  the  rommunal  regime; 
three  popes.  Urban  IV,  Nicholas  III.  and  Clement 


VI,  sixteen  cardinals,  and  more  than  fifty  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  belonged  to  it.  Jacques  Pan- 
talton  who  became  pope  as  Urban  IV  was  a  choir 
boy,  then  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  I^n.  He  ar- 
ranged the  carlularium  of  the  church  of  Laon,  and  was 
commissioned  by  Gregory  IX  to  settle  the  dispute 
between  the  chapter  and  Engiierrand  de  Coucy. 
As  archdeacon  of  Laon  he  assisted,  in  1245,  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons.  Under  the  direction  of  St.  Anselm 
of  Laon  (q.  v.),  appointed  by  Eugene  III  to  restore 
theological  studies  m  France,  the  school  in  connexion 
with  the  Laon  cathedral  drew  young  men  from  all 
parts  of  Europe. 

The  .\bbey  of  St-M<kiard  at  Soissons,  founde<l  in 
557  by  Clotaire  I  to  receive  the  body  of  St.  M6dard, 


TnK  Catukohal,  Laom 

was  looked  upon  as  the  chief  Benedictine  Abbey  in 
France;  it  held  niore  than  two  hundred  and  twenty 
fiefs.  Hilduin,  abbot  (822-30),  in  826  obtaineil  fnim 
Eugene  II  relics  of  St.  Sebastian  and  St.  Gregory 
the  Great;  he  caused  the  relics  of  St.  Godard  and  St. 
Remi  to  be  transferrctl  to  the  abbey;  he  rebuilt  the 
chiu-ch  which  was  consecrated  27  Aug.,  841,  in  the 
presence  of  Charles  the  Bald  and  seventv-two  prel- 
ates. Tlie  king  bore  the  body  of  St.  ^^^dard  into 
tlie  new  basilica.  The  church  was  pulled  down  but 
rebuilt  ami  rtwonsccratctl  in  1131  by  Innocent  II,  who 
granted  those  visiting  the  church  indulgences  known 
as  "St.  M6dard'8  pardons".  In  this  abbey  Louis 
the  Pious  was  imprisoned  in  833,  and  there  ho  under- 
went a  public  penance.  Among  the  abbots  of  St. 
M6dard  arc:  St.  Arnoul,  who  in  1081  became  Bishop 
of  Soiasons;  St.  Gerard  (close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tur>');  Cardinal  dc  Bemis,  made  commendatory 
abbot  of  St.  M<5dard  in  1756.  The  Bene<iirtine 
Abbey  of  Notre  Dame  dc  Soissons  was  founded  in 
660  by  Ebroin  and  his  wife  Leutrude.  Tlie  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  Ijongpont,  founded  in  1131,  counted 
among  its  monks  the  theologian  Pierre  Cantor  (q.  v.). 
who  aie<l  in  1 197,  and  Bl(»aed  John  de  Montmirail 
(1165-1217),  who  abandoned  the  court  of  Philippe- 
Auguflte  in  order  to  lx*como  a  monk.  Tlic  ablM>y  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Liion  was  fournhni  in  580  by  Queen 
its  earlier  monks  were:  St. 
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Gobttin,  who,  through  love  of  solitude,  retiied  to  a 
desert  plftcc  nciir  the  Oisr  and  wns  slnin  there;  St. 
Chaipoaldu.s,  lifterwiml-s  Hishop  of  Laon,  who  wi.'<he<l 
to  die  in  his  monastery;  St.  Humbert,  lir>f  alibot 
of  Maroilles  in  Uaiiiaut.  The  abbey  adopt«(i  the 
RuU^  uf  8t.  Benedict.  It  was  reformed  in  961  l>y 
Blessed  Maloaleine.  a  Scotchman,  abbot  of  Hi. 
Midiael  at  Thiovche,  and  in  1648  by  the  Beoo- 
dictincs  of  St.  Maur.  AmouR  the  anbota  of  St. 
Vincent  were:  St.  (Jerard  (close  of  the  eleventh 
century),  who  wrote  the  hLston,-  of  St.  Adehir<i,  iihlx)t 
of  Corbie;  Jean  de  Nouelles  (d.  V.iWy),  who  wrote 
ahistory  of  the  world,  and  b<^an  the  cartulary  of  his 
monarteiy.  The  Abbey  of  St.  John  at  Laon  was 
founded  about  tiSH  by  St.  Salaberga,  who  built 
seven  churches  there;  she  was  its  first  :ihl>ess;  St. 
Austnida  (d.  ti-HH;  suereetled  her.  In  llL'S  the 
abbey  became  a  Benedictine  moniistery.  The  .\hlH'y 
of  N'ogent  sous  Coucy  was  founded  in  1076  by 
Alberie,  lord  of  Coucy.  Among  its  abbots  were  St. 
Geoffroy  fend  of  eleventh  century)  and  the  historian 
Guibert  de  Nogent,  who  Ami  m  1124  and  viioee 
aiitobioKraphy  "  De  Vita  Sua"  is  one  of  the  most 
interest  ins  documents  of  the  centur>'.  Under  the 
title  "(lest a  Dei  ner  Francos"  he  wrote  an  account 
of  the  First  Cru.saae.  The  Abbey  of  Cuissy  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  L^ion  was  fminded  in  1116  by  Bief»c<I  Lucas  de 
Roucy,  dean  of  Laoo,  and  followed  the  rule  of  Premon- 
stratensians.  In  the  Diocoee  of  Soissons  the  Premon- 
Btratensians  had  the  abbeys:  Chartreuve,  Valscrj',  St. 
Yved^  de  Brainc,  Villers  Cotterets,  Val  Secret,  Vau- 
diritien,  Licurestaur^.  (See  Premon'tr£,  Abbet  op.) 

portion  of  the  ancient  Diocese  of  Nojron 
witlun  the  jurisdiction  of  the  present  Diocese  ot 
Soissons  includes  the  town,  St-<Juentin  (Augusta  Ver- 
manduorum),  where  St-Qtientin  was  martyml  under 
Diocletian.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  a  iliur-e,M>  until 
632,  when  St.  M6dard.  the  tituhir,  remove«i  the  .s^-e 
to  Noyon.  Abbot  Fubade  built  the  Chiurh  of  St- 
Quentm  in  the  eighth  centuiy.  and  Pope  Stephen  II 
Messed  it  (816).  From  the  tnne  of  Charles  Martel 
l^tU  771,  and  again  from  844  the  abbots  of  St- 
Quentin  were  laymen  and  rotmts  of  Vennandois. 
During;  the  Middle  Ages  a  distinct  tyjw  of  religious 
architecture  8i)rang  up  in  the  region  of  SoLs.son.s; 
Eug^'nc  Lcf^\Te  Pontsilis  has  recently  brought  out 
a  work  dealing  with  its  artistic  affiliations.  After 
investigation  CSinon  Bouxin  ooncludes  that  the  («the> 
dral  of  Laon,  as  it  exists,  is  not  the  one  eon.serrated 
in  1114  iind  vi.sitcd  by  Innocent  II  in  11.T2;  that  was 
the  restored  ancient  Romanesqhc  building;  the 
present  one  was  built  1150-1225.  Louis  d'Outrcmcr 
(036),  Robert  the  Pious  (91K)),  Fbilip  I  (1059)  were 
anointed  in  Notre  Dame  de  Laon;  in  the  twelfth 
eantury  Hermann,  Abbot  of  St.  Martin's  of  Toumai. 
mote  a  volume  on  the  mirarlea  of  Notre  Dnmc  oi 
Laon.  The  HAtel-Dieu  of  Laon,  onr.<'  known  as 
Hntelleric  Notre  Dame,  was  founded  in  1019  by  the 
Laon  chapter.  The  Hdtel^Dieu  of  ChAteau  Thierry 
was  foanded  in  1304  by  Jeanne,  wife  of  Philip  the 
Fair. 

Berides  the  saints  abeady  mentioncid,  the  follow  ing 

are  spocially  honoure^l  as  connecfnl  with  the  re- 
ligious hi.story  of  the  diocese:  St.  Muntaiius,  hermit, 
who  foretoUi  tlie  birth  of  St.  Remi  (fifth  century); 
St.  Marculfus,  Abbot  of  Nanteuil  ^sixth  centurj  )  in 
the  DioBsas  of  Coutances,  whose  relMS,  transferred  to 
Corbenv  In  the  Diocese  of  Laon,  were  visited  by  the 
kings  of  France  who,  after  their  anointing  at  Reims, 
were  wont  to  go  to  the  tomb  of  St  Mnrrulfus  to  cure 
the  king's  evil  (see  Reims,  /\Rrni)i()<-KHK  of);  St. 
Sigrivda,  mother  of  St.  Lemlagarius,  exile<l  by  Ebrom 
to  the  mona.stery  of  Notre  Dame  at  Soi.s,sons  (seventh 
oentury);  St.  Hunegtmdis,  a  nun  from  the  monas- 
tsry  of  Homblidres  (d.  e.  600);  St.  Grimonia,  an 
Irioiwoinan  martyred  at,  La  Chapelle  (date  unoer- 
tain);  St.  Bootiaaua  (9osaa).  bnsband  of  St.  Satap 


berga,  and  St.  Batddnus,  martyr,  his  son  (aerentt 

century):  St.  Vo6l,  or  \'o<loalus,  hermit  (d.  r  720). 
Among  the  natives  of  the  dioct-se  may  be  mentlonf^^: 
Pii  rre  Ilamus  (I.')1.t-72),  Hacinc "  (1639-'.t')  La 
Kont.iine  (1621  It.") i,  l>om  Luc  d'Ach^r>'  (16<H^8.5), 
Charlevoix  (ltis:>  1 761),  Camillo  Desmoulins  (1760- 
1794).  The  chief  pikrunafaa  am:  Notie  Dane  de 
Idesse,  a  shrine  founded  in  the  thirteentii  eentury, 
and  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
the  pres«'nt  church :  Notre  Dame  de  I'aix  at  Fi«nilaine, 
which  dat<>H  hack  to  ItkiO.  Before  the  ajijilicat ion 
of  the  Congelations  Law  (1001),  there  were  in  the 
Diocese  of  wnsBons  Jesuits,  Trinitarians,  and  aevanl 
teaching  oongwuations  of  bratheia.  Sone  eoapi»> 
gations  of  women  had  theu*  origin  fai  the  cfiooese: 
the  Nursing  and  Teaching  Sisters  of  the  Child  .IeMi<>. 
with  inutiier-hou.se  at  Soissons,  founded  in  1714  by 
Madame  Hnilard  de  Genlis;  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Bon  Secours,  a  nursing  and  tcachingorder, 
founded  in  1806,  with  mothor-house  at  Chariy; 
Sisten  of  Notre  Dame,  nursing  and  teaching  order, 
with  mother>hoose  at  St-Erme,  founded  in  1820  hy 
the  Abb6  Chretien;  the  Franciscan  nuns  of  the 
Sacre<l  Ib»art,  a  nursing  order  fouude<l  in  1S(»7,  with 
mother-house  at  St-C)uentin;  the  servaiils  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus,  of  whom  there  are  two  branches, 
the  "Marys"  who  lead  a  contemplative  life  and  Um 
^Marthas"  who  nurse  the  sick ;  they  were  founded  at 
Strasburg  in  1867  and  brotight  to  St-Quentin  after 
the  war  of  1870-1. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  re- 
ligious congregations  in  the  diocese  had  charge  of 
40  nurseries,  2  deaf  and  dumb  schools,  1  orphanus 
for  boys,  14  for  girls,  6  work  bureaus,  1  home  for  the 
poor,  29  hospitals,  10  district  niu'sing  homes,  1  re- 
treat house,  and  1  lunatic  asylum.  In  1905,  when  the 
Concordat  wivs  broken,  there  were  in  the  Diocese  of 
Sois.sons:  535.583  inhabitants.  39  parishes,  638 
auxiliary  paiialMH  and  16  onraelea  reoogniaed  qy  iba 
Sute. 

OaUia  Ckri$Hana,  non,  IX  (1751),  333-88.  !iO^-«»3.  078-1039; 
inMtrum.,  9.'.-148,  187-202,  3fi»-Mj  Fiuqvet.  rrnnr>  Pontxfimle 
Soittim^  rt  /.<n/n  (Pari*,  1866):  P4chEVB,  AnnnJrx  liu  flxurftr  i« 
Soitfum  1 10  vols.,  .SouMona,  1863-ttl);  Lkpoi  mlk.  Elat  rtlxg. 
aneien  et  m<xirrnr  den  pay*  mi  foment  aufourd'hui  U  diofi>»e  at 
Soi—ont  (8uiMion«,  18jM)):  AlAltTIN  AMD  I.Acnoix.  HiMairt  4» 
Soittotu  (2  vols.,  Soiaaona,  1837-^;  Mallevillk.  HiMtoirM 
riU*  lit  Laon  H  de  n*  iiulitvtumt  <S  vols.,  Lsod,  1846) ;  BaoeaSk 
het  rapporlt  Hit  ftfiptet  ater  ta  rofnmunit  He  Laon  in  SouwtUe  rem* 
hutorique  il,  -ir'nt  frnniaig  rt  Hrar.urr,  XXV  (1901):  DbmaMT, 
Armorial  dm  Hfijuts  de  iMon  (I'aris,  1H65):  POQUET,  .Vo<r»  Oawm 
de  SoiiMone,  ton  hist..  «««  tglittt,  le*  tomixnuf.  »e*  a6be«*r«,  «M 
relique*  (2nd  ed.,  Piuia,  IHA.')) ;  LerkmR  Pontaus,  L'arehiUeiw* 
TfJifrieut*  dant  Pancien  diocite  de  Soiuons  au  XI*  H  OM  XII*  miU» 
(2  voU..  PariB.  1894-7):  Bouxin.  La  CatkUraU  dt  Laon  (Lmv. 
IM^i  LSOOOQ,  tfM.  4a  la  ViOt  <b  aaint-Quentin  (St-Quentin. 
1870. 

GBOBoaa  Qotau. 

Solari  ^Sol.^rio)  ,  a  family  of  MilaneWKtilt^doeely 
conneet«xl  with  the  catherfral  and  with  the  Certoea 
ne.ar  I'avia.  ( 1 )  ("iriMKoitTK  Solari,  b.  1429;  d.  1481. 
He  was  the  son  of  ('<iovanui  (b.  c.  1400;  d.  1480). 
superintendent  of  i  he  building  of  the  cathedral  and  of 
the  Certosa.  Guiniforte  was  one  <rf  the  architects  of 
the  Certoea  (1465),  was  employed  on  the  Ospedale 
Ma^ore,  and  was  also  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
fortified  csistle  of  the  Sforza  family  and  of  several  of 
the  churches  of  Milan.  His  .«oii  Piktho  .\ntonio 
(d.  1493)  worked  also  for  a  time  on  the  cathedral; 
there  fa  proof  that  in  1476  he  was  still  there.  Later 
he  was  called  to  Moscow  where  he  was  enqdoyed  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Kremlin.  (2)  Andkba  Souliu, 
nainf«T,  b.  at  Milan  about  d,  l.')l.'i.    From  1490 

ne  wfis  a  pupil  of  (liovanni  iiellini  at  Venice  and  his 
early  works  rr<  ill  this  i)ainter,  as  for  example  a 
Madonna  with  Saints,  paint<'d  in  M0.5  for  the  Cnurch 
of  San  Pietro  at  Murano  and  now  in  the  Brtra  at 
Milan.  After  his  return  to  Milan  he  copied  the  atyla 
(rf  Leonardo  da  Vinci  so  closely  that  he  waa  I 
the  lattsr'a  beat  pupiL  He  is  vary  like 
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MpeeimUy  in  the  trentment  of  the  heads,  plaatic  model- 
ling, ana  ooloaring.  A  beautiful  Desoesit  from  the 
Qroi^  iMinted  in  IfiOS,  m  atill  in  exManoe.  About 
itm  <mto  lis  aln  palntod  inan>r  portndta  and  in  tUa 

w-\y  rnmc  into  oonnoxion  with  Cardinn!  Charles 
d'AmlK)L-<«',  for  whom  he  paintt-d  a  number  of  pictures 
during  thf  years  1507-9  at  (laillon  in  Normandy. 
These  works  art!  now  in  galleries  in  England.  Durin|( 
the  second  half  of  his  working  period  ne  changed  hia 
•fejrle  to  a  brighter  tone  and  his  worka  are  eaaitjr  reoof- 
flued  bv  the  elear,  himinoua  ooloun  and  the  nuuiner 
in  which  they  flow  into  and  blend  with  one  another. 
The  Srhool  of  Ivponardo,  however,  is  alwajTi  per- 
r-  ptihle.  Anionu;  oflirr  i);iinfinK>i  belonging  to  tfiis 
tuiif  is  a  Madonna  with  a  Child  lying  on  a  cushion  to 
whom  she  offers  the  breast;  the  figureti  are  surround<>d 
by  a  beautiful  landscape.  This  picture  is  in  the 
Liouvre  and  the  mune  gallery  has  another  of  his  works, 
a  Salome  receiving  from  the  executioner  the  head  oi 
John  the  Baptist,  with  the  delicate  face  turned  away 
from  the  object.  Th"  PoMi-Pivzoli  r.alliTv  of  Milun 
contains  n.  IrirRf  number  of  hi«  works;  ainonR  these 
an-:  "  Ri  jiomc  on  the  Hight  to  Egy^Jt"  one  of 

the  best  pictures  of  Leonardo's  school;  "St.  Cathe- 
rine"; "St.  Anthony";  "The  Crowning  with  Thorns". 
Hia  hiat  and  moat  important  wuk  is  the  "AaaunqH 
lioo  of  the  Bleaaed  Virgin",  at  the  Oertoaa  near  Pkvia, 
which,  however,  he  wa.H  not  able  to  complete. 

(3)  -Andrea's  brother  CRisToroRo  Solari,  called 
II  nonno,  sculptor  :ind  .irchitect,  b.  at  Milan  before 
1475;  d.  in  1527.  In  1490  he  went  with  Andrea  to 
Venice  where  some  sculptures  executetl  by  him  are 
•till  in  existenoe.  In  1498  he  returned  to  Milan  and 
eatned  the  service  of  Ludovico  Sforsa  at  whose  order 
ha  enetttcd  his  chief  work,  the  tomb  of  Ludovico's 
wife.  The  figures  of  Beatrice  d'Este  and  Ludovico 
upon  the  tomb  bolong  in  their  nuuvsivr'  s<>verity,  in- 
di\'i<luulity  of  tre:itment,  and  technie.il  exeeileiieiea 
to  the  best  works  of  the  early  RenaisHnnrc  in  l^jin- 
banW.  The  monument  was  erected  in  the  Church  of 
Bfam  deUe  Grasie,  but  was  unfortunately  destroyed 
•  at  a  later  en;  in  18SI1  (he  Vmo  atatuea  mn  taken  to 
the  Certosa  near  FaTta.  Beaidea  theae,  a  number  of 
stafnrs  in  thf  rath'Mlnil  nf  Milan  nre  a.«eribe(l  t<i  him: 
four  (ioctor-i  of  the  Church,  .\(l;im  ami  l'",ve,  S«  l).i.st ian, 
Christ  bound  to  the  pillar.  They  are  inarki-d  hy  a 
leas  vigorous  natur.Uism,  the  intluenco  of  a  st^iy  at 
Rome,  whither  he  went  after  the  overUirow  of  the 
Sfona  family.  From  1503  he  was  again  in  Milan, 
where  he  todk  charge  of  the  eonstruetion  of  the 
cathedral.  He  also  deaisned  the  great  cupola  of  Santa 
Maria  della  Passione  at  Milan.  (4 )  A.ntonmo  Soi-aki, 
b.  in  1382;  d.  144.5.  He  is  rail,  d  Ii.  Zingaro  (the 
gypsy),  a  nickname  probablv  given  him  either  because 
his  father  was  apparently  a  Boliemian  blacksmith  ^ho 
had  emigrated  to  Venice,  or  from  the  wandering  life 
be  himself  led  untU  he  settled  permanently  in  Naples. 
He  is  sud  to  have  worke<l  at  his  father'a  trade  imtil 
his  love  for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an  artist  led  him 
to  turn  to  art.  at  XapU*  he  wius  very  (<oon  ,iblo 
to  win  the  favour  of  (^ueen  Joanna,  it  w^is  not  long 
befon?  he  became  the  most  important  painter  uf  the 
o^iital.  He  founded  a  school  which  prcMluec<l  a  num- 
ber of  maaten  of  moderate  ability.  His  most  im- 
portaai  work,  which  ia  alao  the  beat  j;noduction  of 
Neapolitan  painting  at  that  period,  m  a  aeriea  of 
twenty  frcsfo<^  in  the  court  of  a  mona.«tcry  near  San 
Severino  which  hhow  traces  of  the  intlucnce  of  the 
schools  of  Venice  and  Ferrara.  They  n  pri  si nt  tln' 
life  of  St.  Benedict  and  contain  a  large  number 
of  lifelike  figures  in  dignifie<l  and  graceful  {Kwitions. 
Hia  "Oairnng  of  the  Cross"  in  the  Church  of  San 
DMnenieo  Maggiore  and  a  "  Madonna"  in  the  muaemn 
at  Naples  show  nobility  of  conception  combined  with 
a  ngorons  realism.  (5)  SantTNO  Sot.AUi.  ftrchiteet 
and  -^culiitor.  1)  at  Como.  Upper  Italy:  ■!  irip;.  Ui-  is 
boat  known  by  his  share  in  the  construction  of  the 


cathedral  at  Salsbur^;  he  omamente<l  the  palace  and 
the  gardens  of  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg  with  statues. 

Aloi:,  Lf  piitnTf  Helln  Zino'^m  nri  chi9»tro  ><>  ,S.  Sevrrino  in  So- 
pvli.  tiiH  I  l  iHi  i/c  /i'jii  uiij  lii  ,S.  BnitflrU  <  i-S;ipli\...  IS.!*'i;. ; 

aId-u  iiiMi,  MemoTu  deUa  i*tadi  Anionic  Solan,  dtUo  \t  Zingaro, 
iiiiivH  I'.  ncaiMS  (VaaiMi,  UM)}  Faissam.  II  Stdnm,  Otudi 
FfT„n.  Aryirm Smrt iOmHrmH fti  tr« ojnr» fa  Mtkmanemlm 

TteupenUr  In  Ardt,  ilor.  arte.  IV  (Rome,  1891>;  Vl 
u mhtlui m mtf  marmorgrupix  ton  Criilo/iiro  SuUft  ti 
\,  V  CluMbnick.  1884).  306-303. 


Solemnity  (from  Lat.  soUl  and  anntu),  a  year^ 
celebration,  is  used  to  denote  the  amount  of  intrinao 
or  extrinsic  pomp  with  which  «  feast  ia  oelebnited. 

Intrinsic  solemnity  ariaea  from  the  fact  that  the  feast 
is  jmmarium  for  the  entire  Church,  or  for  a  special 
ace,  be<ause  in  it  a.xaiii!  wa.s  born,  lived,  or  died;  or 
ccause  his  nlics  are  honoure*!  there.  Extrinsic 
solemnity  is  ailde^i  hyfrriatio,  by  the  number  of  sacred 
ministers,  decoration  of  the  church  or  adjoining  streets, 
the  ringing  of  bells,  the  number  of  candles,  costly 
vestments,  etc.  In  the  "  Roman  Martyrology ' '  Easter 
Sunday  is  announrod  as  the  "solemnity  oi  solemni- 
ties''; the  first  Sunday  of  October,  as  the  solemnity  of 
the  Rosary  of  the  ^fost  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The 
term  ".wlemnify "  i.s  al.so  used  in  oontrjictfl,  esix'cially 
matrimony,  in  vpUvc  Masses,  in  vows,  and  in  eode* 

Fbamou 


Soleunea,  Abbey  of,  a  Benedictine  monastery 
in  Department  of  Sarthe,  near  Sable.  France.  It  was 
foumleil  in  1010  by  (icfjtTrey,  .-wigni  ur  <if  Sable-,  as  a 
priory  dependent  on  the  Abbey  of  St-Picrro  de  la 
Couture  at  Le  Mans.  During  the  Hundred  Years' 
War  it  was  twice  pilland  nod oneaalnoit  entirely  de> 
stroyed  by  fire.  Apart  from  then  dbaatera  ita  Uatory 
was  uneventful  for  several  ccnturic,s.  Toward.s  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  n-buiiding  of  the 
church  wiis  commenced,  Prior  PhiUbert  de  la  Croix 
changing  it  from  basilica  form  to  that  of  a  Latin 
cro88.  Hia  successor,  Jean  Bougler  (1505-1556),  cam> 
pieted  the  reaUwation  of  the  ehurchf  added  the  tower, 
and  rrindit  the  doisten,  aaoristy,  and  library.  Under 
his  direetion  two  famous  groups  of  atatuary,  known 
as  the  "Sidnts  of  iSolesmes",  were  set  up  in  the 
church.  It  is  not  known  for  certain  who  the  sruljitors 
were,  but  the  groups  were  probably  the  work  of 
several  hands.  "They  are  placed  in  the  two  transeptal 
chapels  and  form  one  of  the  chief  attractiona  of  the 
place.  One  represents  the  entombment  of  Our  Lord 
and  the  other  varioua  episodes  of  the  Dolours  of  Oar 
Lady,  llie  groups  contain  eight  and  fifteen  life-sise 
figures  respectively,  besides  various  subsidiary  figures, 
and  are  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  and  other  sculptural 
ornamentation.  Some  of  the  faces,  notably  that  of 
Mary  Magdalen,  arc  wonderfully  expressive;  that  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathca  is  supposed  to  be  a  portrait  «f 
King  Reni  (d.  1480).  In  tb»«xteenth  oentury  theae 
ma^erpieoea  were  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
Huguenots  and  other  Iconoclasts,  but  the  monks  saved 
them  by  erecting  barricades.  Jean  Bougler  was  the 
last  licRular  Prior  of  Solesmes,  a  succes-sion  of  com- 
mendatory' priors  being  appointed  after  hb  death. 
In  1664  the  monastery  was  absorbed  by  the  Con 
turn  of  St.  Maur»  and  in  1722  it  wm,  with  the< 

tion  of  the  ehumh,  cntirBhr  nlMiOt  on  a  larnsr  

In  1791  it  wa''  suppresscff  and  the  buildings  passed 
into  private  hand.s,  .so  remaining  for  forty  years.  In 
Ivil  till'  property  wa.s  put  up  for  sale,  and  Dom 
Prosper  Chii'Tanger,  then  a  young  priest  of  twenty- 
seven,  who  had  been  bom  in  the  nei^lboadMlod  ttM 
had  long  hunented  ita  atate  of  dMmmtiCNl,  wm  In* 
spired  to  acquire  it  and  reafeom  H  to  Ctod  and  the 
Church  !us  a  home  of  monastis  fife.  He  net  about 
raising  thr  m  c.-ssary  fun<ls,  bouf^t  the  entire  prop- 
t'rt\-,  ajj  ;    '  ih  ^'ivr  other  like-minded  zealous  priest.'^. 

1833.  Three  years  later,  with  the 
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full  approval  of  the  Bishop  of  Le  Mam,  th^  eoin- 

nu  iircd  the  Benedictine  life.  In  1837  Dorn  GueranRcr 
was  profc88<Hl  at  Rome  and  a  few  months  later  Poy>e 
Greijory  XVI  raised  Solesmcs  to  the  rank  of  an  ahbev, 
iMWHfg  Dom  Gxnim^/u  fint  abbot  and  formally 


cnrtiiut  at  the  same  uw  tiw  IMW  "Congregation  of 
Vaaet"  with  Solesmoi  m  Vb»  iD0tlMr4KNMe  tad  ita 
abbot  M  superior-general.  In  ooune  of  time  dan^iter- 

houacs  have  been  founded  from  Solcsmes,  v\z:  Ligug6 
(1H53),  SiloH  in  Spain  (1880).  C.lanfcuil  (1892),  and 
Fontanellc  ilsG^ri, — ihi  x- four  being  old  monasteries 
restoretl;  al.so  new  foundations  at  ManwilleB  (1805), 
Famborough  in  England  and  VViaqiM  (1806),  Puil 
0808),  ud  KfltsooMi  (1887).  Stooa Jto  WMtenitwtt 
BidemieB  bw  been  dinolyed  bjr  wis  Rvnoh  Ckvwii> 
ment  no  less  than  four  times.  In  ISRO,  1882.  and  1883 
the  monks  were  ejectisl  by  force  but,  receiving  hos- 
pitality in  the  neiRhbourhood,  wieceedeii  each  tirae 
in  re-entering  their  abbey.  At  the  final  cx{>ubiion  in 
1903  they  were,  like  all  the  other  rcligiouH  of  France, 
obliged  to  leave  the  country.  Between  the  yean  1890 
and  1900  an  entirely  new  and  imposing  monastery 
had  been  added  to  the  existing  buildings,  which  had 
become  too  small  for  the  growing  community. 
Hardly,  however,  hiul  the  monkH  got  ncttlefl  in  it 
when  they  were  driven  forth.  They  then  established 
thenist'lves  in  the  Isle  of  Winht,  where,  nftt  r  a  few 
years'  sojourn  in  a  rented  hou.%  at  Appuldureombe, 
they  have  now  wmAy  completed  the  building  of  *  iioir 
abbey  at  QuaiT,  OB  wbiit  WM  fonoedy  mnnwtio 
property. 

The  community  of  5k>lesmc,s  hm*  acliieved  ft  HOrld- 
widc  reputation  for  ita  erudition  and  it.s  devotion  to 
monjustic  and  liturgical  stu<lie.s,  the  foundation  for 
which  was  laid  by  Dom  Gu^rangcr  himself.  Amongst 
tbon  who  have  thus  brought  fame  to  the  abbey  may 
be  nwntifliwd  Dom  Pitra,  aftarwards  cardinaJ  and 
librarian  at  the  Vattean,  Dom  Pbthier,  Dom  Cabrol, 
Dom  F^^rotin,  Dom  Mocqucreau,  Dom  Desse,  Dom 
Quentin,  and  Dom  Ijcclercn.  But  the  RTcatcst  work, 
perhaps,  done  by  the  monks  of  Sijlesmen,  uiul  that 
lor  which  they  are  lx>Ht  known,  haa  been  the  restora- 
tion of  the  true  Gregorian  chant  of  the  Church.  Dom 
Gu^ranwer  eet  himself  the  task  of  resusdtating  aound 
Bturgical  traditions  in  France  at  a  time  when  such 
were  at  their  lowest  ebb.  He  revived  the  accent  and 
rhythm  of  plainsong,  whidi  had  been  lofit,  and  in 
restoring  the  true  t«'xt  of  the  chant  he  lai<i  tlown  the 
principle,  which  has  since  been  always  strictly  ailhered 
to,  that  when  various  manuscripts  of  difTcrent  iM'riod.«i 
and  places  agreed  on  a  version,  there  existed  the  most 
oorrect  text.  He  entrusted  the  woric  to  Dom  Jansions 
Mid  Don  FMhior,  (be  letter  modaxkat  hie  "Lae 
Mitodiee  Ortgoriennee"  ra  1880  andHie  "liber 
Gradualis"  in  1S83.  These,  as  well  as  many  other 
publications,  were  all  printed  at  the  S<jlesmea  Im- 
primerie,  which  for  many  years  was  an  important 
appanage  of  the  abbey.  (Jnfortunately  the  entire 
plant  was  confiscated  by  tbe  French  govmnment  at 
the  euwwnaeeoin  and  since  then  the  Solesmee  books 
beve  been  printed  by  D»e)6e  of  Tooraei.  Dom 
Pothier  followed  the  Reims-Cambrai  edition  as  far  ee 
possible,  HO  as  to  shelter  himself  under  the  authority 
it  still  possessed,  though  the  still  higher  authority  of 
Ratisbon  prove<l  an  obstacle  in  his  way.  Through  this 
desire  to  be  conciliatory,  and  also  the  insufficiency  of 
manuscripts,  the  abeenco  of  any  competent  check,  and 
the  want  of  practical  preparatory  trial,  the  earlier 
Solesroes  editions  were  bound  to  dc  defective.  But 
they  served  their  purpone  in  the  return  to  antiquity 
and  have  fornHnl  tlie  b:usis  for  furtlirr  n-.s<Mri  h.  Hoin 

Pothier's  pioneer  lalx>urs  have  1  n  followed  by  thos*- 

of  Dotti  Mor(ni('reau,  whow  grrat  work  ha.s  b<><>n  the 
personal  training  of  the  Solcsmes  Srhtda,  which  has 
utdirectly  influenced  monv  others,  and  the  pobCeation 
of  the  "PeMographie  Musioak)".  By  means  of 
pliolopapbic  niwediMtioiie  e(  eeofei  of  menuacripts 


from  all  the  principal  libraries  of  Europe,  a  far  greater 
degree  of  exactness  has  been  secured  than  was  possible 
with  mere  transcripts  which  might  contain  copyists' 
errors.  These  reproductions  have  been  brought  to- 
gether and  studied  at  Solcsmes  and  the  variants  of 
the  different  melodies  classified  according  to  their 
eftbTOl^i>hM*'ffh  ^  '^e^  ditttf  uto  Iw^riiMffif  ipieBtiu 
elm  besve  been  eerefrnqr  eomiasred  hk  on  tbe 

most  oorrect  and  universal  version,  but  when  these 
criteria  have  prove<l  insufficient  preference  has 
IxH-n  given  to  the  Roiiiun  version,  when  there  has 
happened  to  be  one.  This  method  of  selection  is 
deeorflbed  tai  detail^  with  examples,  bk  Ike  Bttie  bro- 
ohure  of  Dom  Csgm  and  Dom  Moequereeu  referred 
to  in  the  bibliocranhy.  The  labours  of  the  Solemm 
fathers  received  tne  hif^est  possible  recognition  in 
1904.  when  Pope  Pius  X  (Motu  Proprio,  25  April, 
1904)  entrusted  "particularly  to  the  monks  of  the 
French  Congregation  and  to  the  monastery  of 
iSolesmes"  the  work  of  preparing  an  official  Vatican 
edition  of  the  Church's  Chant,  and  appointed  e  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  witn  Dom  Pettier  as  its 
president.  The  Gradual  has  already  apneered  and 
the  Antiphonal  is  in  preparation,  (see  GTuAaANaBR, 
PROSPBa  Louis  Pascal.) 

Pn-RA,  Spieilegium  SoleMmtmM  (Pam.  1852-8);  GoAkAKora, 
R»»ni  hiHorutu*  tur  Vabbat/e  dt  SoU»ma  (Le  Mmm,  ISIC); 
HocTiN,  D<m  CtnUttrier  (Anfen.  1899);  Dattd,  L*»  vnmrfw 
Matm  dt  CtceUmU  (Lilte,  MOT);  CAOti*  akd  MocQtrniu,o, 
nitoiibiil  serf  adtmm  (tew  Loodoa.  loot). 

G.  Cyprian  Austvjn. 

Soli,  a  titular  f?eo  in  Qt'prus,  suffragan  of  Salamis. 
Soli  was  an  imp)rtant  port  on  the  Clarius,  on  the 
southern  ude  of  the  western  portion  of  Cj'prus.  It 
was  an  Atheoiea  eolony  founded  by  Demophon,  son 
of  Theeeoe,  or,  eeoocdrng  to  another  traditi<»v  bgr 
PhaleruB  and  Aeemes.  At  first  called  (Epea,  it 
transferred  to  a  better  site  by  Philocyprus,  King  of 
(Epea,  on  the  suggestion  of  Solon,  from  whom  it  ^t 
its  new  name,  Ix'coming  the  capit;i!  of  one  of  the  mno 
kingdoms  in  the  island.  It  possessed  temples  of 
Aphrodite  and  Isis.  The  rest  of  it.s  history  is  un- 
known, though  it  is  mentioned  by  many  andwit 
gS0gni|iheni.  Its  ruins,  called  PaUia  Chora,  or  old 
town,  are  near  the  vilbim  of  Karavoetan,  about  two 
miles  north-west  of  Leiica.  Its  first  bishop  was  St. 
Auxibius,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  "  Roman  Murtyr- 
ology"  on  19  Febnian,';  he  is  said  to  ha\e  been 
baptir«Hl  by  John  Mark,  the  companion  of  .St.  Bama- 
buM,  and  to  have  hod  for  successors  another  Auxibius, 
his  disciple,  and  his  brother  Tbemistagoras.  The 
feasts  of  two  other  bisiiaiie  of  Soli,  St  tunellue  end 
St.  Eutychius,  are  oelebrsted  in  the  Qteek  dnmli. 
Another,  Peter,  probably  a  legendary  character,  is 
mentioned  in  the  calemi.ir  of  the  .Xbyssinian  Church 
on  ^  January.  We  finii  later:  Evagrius,  431;  Epi- 
phanius,461;Stratonicu8,  ti80;  Eustathius,  787;  Leon- 
tius,  laaS;  Nlbo,  1260;  Neophytus,  died  in  1301: 
LeoJUi  meeeeeor;  Theophanes,  towards  tbe  dose  oi 
Hw  veMlienoocupation.  During  this  oeenpation  8(41 
was  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Leucosia.  We  hear 
eleo  of  a  Benjamin,  Bishop  of  Soli  in  1660,  owing 
doubtlMitofcteeapcnHTwetoretioDcf  theeeehytfae 
Greeks. 

Smitu,  Dui.  <>/  Grffk  nml  Rnmnn  Grog.  (London,  1870),  ».  r,| 
Lb  Qcibn,  OrienM  chrUtianiu,  II  (Poria.  1740).  1071:  Evb«« 

 mM  «itL  mt  Hackett.  A  liiMioryi^ 

tlf  dfpnu  (LNdea.  IMl),  240  afi..333  aq. 

S.  Pi^TRioie. 


SoUdtetioil  (Lat.  toUiciian),  technically  in  cancm 
law  the  crime  of  making  use  of  the  Sacrament  of 

I'ciiaiKe,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  purpo.H<-  of 
lirawing  others  info  sins  of  lust.  The  Church  legis- 
lation on  this  i>oint  is  verj*  severe,  and  numerous 
IKjpea  have  denounced  this  crime  veliemently  and 
decrcetl  punishments  for  its  commission.  The  prin- 
dpel  doeument  on  the  tmbject  is  that  of  Gregory  XV, 
'*UUmni  Qiegis"  (30  Aug.,  1622),  eonfifmed  by  the 
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Constitution  of  Braedict  XIV,  "Sacramentum  pccni- 
tentiae"  (1  June,  1721).  There  are,  in  addition,  a 
number  <if  other  pontifirjil  Constitutions  and  D«>cri  <'s 
of  the  Holj'  UHioe  on  the  Hame  subject,  notubly  those 
of  27  Sept.,  1724,  20  Feb.,  1867,  and  20  July,  1890. 
Tbe  crime  of  soUidUUio  ad  tttrpia  is  defined  as  the 
soliciting  anv  person  to  carnal  rin,  to  be  oomiidttod 
with  himself  or  another,  by  any  ptleat  leoular  or 
regular,  immediately  before,  during,  or  immedfatety 
after  Haeninieiitiil  confession,  or  on  the  occasion  of 
or  under  pretext  of  confession,  or  in  the  confessional 
itDolf  or  in  any  other  nlace  generully  used  for  hearing 
oonfcasions,  or  in  a  place  chosen  by  the  penitent  to 
make  a  oonfcasion,  and  this  whether  a  meniMiital 
ooafeakm  bo  aetually  made  or  not  M onov«^tlM 
orinM  of  ooBsHotlon  nay  be  oofnuillited  not  neicfy  by 

worfi'»,  but  also  by  sipn^  or  other  expressive  actions, 
or  by  a  lett^-r  to  he  read  iheii  or  aft^Twartls.  If  any 
p<;nitent  h.ts  hifn  thus  sohi  itid  to  sin,  he  or  she  cannot 
be  absolved  by  any  confessor  until  the  penitent 
MtumDy  deoounoes  the  drihiquant  priest  to  the  proper 
wel— MMrtkd  Mithori^  or  promtowi  to  make  such 
dwnnriitioB  as  soon  aa  poanble.  Even  tiiourii  the 

niflked  confessor  ha^^  aiBOa amended  his  life,  or  though 
the  crime  of  solicitation  took  place  many  years  ago, 
the  obligation  of  denouncing  nim  still  remains,  be- 
cause the  law  is  made,  not  merely  to  priH  ure  amend- 
ment, but  also  to  inflict  punishment.  If  the  penitent, 
without  sufficient  cause^  does  not  make  the  denunoia* 
Hon  within  a  month  from  the  time  be  or  she  has 
learned  the  obligation  to  do  so,  excommunication  is 
incurred  ip«o  facto.  When  the  negligence  has  been 
repaired,  any  approved  priest  may  absolve  from  the 
excommunication.  If  the  iK-nitent  has  reasonable 
ground  for  fearing  serious  damage  to  si'lf  or  family 
fn)m  a  formal  denunciation,  some  other  method  of 
iuforming  on  the  ddinquent  priest  may  be  sought  for. 
The  denunciation  is  to  be  made  to  tlie  bishop  of  the 
place  where  the  penitent  lives.  If  the  soliciting 
prift^t  he  of  another  diocese,  the  ordinarj'  of  the  perwm 
Bolieitetl  will  forward  the  denunciation  to  the  t)ishop 
of  the  accused  confessor.  The  denuririatioii  must  Ijm^ 
sworn  to  and  be  made  per»onally  and  by  word  of 
flMVOlh  If  pniiWo  It  may  also  be  done,  in  special 
trntm,  fagr  wiMng  or  bv  a  third  partgr.  When  the 
dammriation  ia  made  by  letter,  it  nniat  be  rigned 
with  full  name  and  addres.s,  and  must  be  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  tlu!  allegeti  crime.  Whether  the 
penitent  h:is  consented  to  the  solicitation  or  not  need 
not  be  expressed.  Bishops  are  directed  to  pay  no 
attention  whatever  to  anonymous  letters  of  denuncia- 
tion. On  the  receipt  of  the  accusation,  the  ecclesias- 
iieal  authority  muccs  inquiry  as  to  the  reputation 
and  reliability  of  the  accuser.  If  the  ooniessor  be 
found  guiltv,  he  is  subject  to  nuspension  from  the 
exercise  of  his  orders,  pris  ation  of  his  benefices,  dig- 
nities, and  offices  with  perjx'tual  inability  to  receive 
such  again.  Regulars,  in  addition,  lose  the  right  of 
voting  or  being  voted  for  in  the  chapter  of  their 
religious  order.  Benedict  XIV  atlded  perpetual 
eaBCtUiion  from  celebrating  Mass.  While  the  Church 
Iv  thua  aerere  on  delinquent  confessors,  she  is  equally 
careful  to  protect  innocent  priest.-^  from  calumnious 
charges.  If  any  one  faLs<'ly  denounce  a  confessor  on 
the  ch.arge  of  solicitation,  the  caluminator  can  obtain 
absolution  for  the  perjured  falsehood  onlv  from  the 
pope  himself,  except  at  the  point  of  deatfi. 

Sl^tch-MaRTIM.  Manual  of  Moral  Throlcxiy.  II  fVcw  York, 
1008): 

Cofi/cMortiM.  art.  v;  itnd.,  VII,  v,  SoUicittttio,  where  the  pon- 
tifiekl  dooumenta  mn  jpren  ia  faH,  O—sofc  alao  works  on  monkl 
tfaeoloBr  in  aeiMfml,  •.  s.:  flaaam-BAnvrr,  Cimptitdium 
ikmUmm  SNram  (Nsv  Yoik*  IMD:  Taumton,  Tki  La^a  </  <A« 
OkmA  (LoaJom  IM).  a  Bmmaltan. 

WiixiAii  H.  W.  Fanning. 

. — prefeoture  Apoetolio  in 
BraaiL  erected  by  a  decree  of 
■■  ,aMagr,l»l«i 


The  territon.'  of  this  prefecture  forms  a  part  of  the  ex- 
tensive Dioeewe  of  .Manaos  or  of  .^mazoniis,  from  which 
it  was  separated  at  the  .same  time  with  the  territory 
of  Toff«$,  which  last  forms  another  prefecture  Apos- 
tolic. SolimAes  is  situated  between  the  left  banlc  of 
the  Amaion  and  tbe  Biver  Jaeura.  a  tributary  of  tlia 
formo*;  the  territory  ii  traveraed  by  a  great  nmi^er 
of  watercourses  ana  natural  canals.  'Hie  region  has 
as  yet  been  little  explored,  and  little  has  been  done  in 
the  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  an  is  f  he  ca.se  with  all 
the  regions  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  In 
recent  years  the  Holy  See  ha.s  devotixl  its  attentit)n 
to  the  problem  of  cvaneelising  these  vast  but  sparsely 
populated  regions.  The  mi.s8ion  of  SolimAea  ia  in> 
trtttted  to  the  Capuchin  Katliara.  (See  "Aeta  8. 
Bedia",  Rome,  1  July,  1910.) 

U. 


lha  State  of 


Solomon. — Our  sources  for  the  study  of  the  life, 
reign,  and  character  of  Solomon  are  III  Kings  i-xii; 
and  II  Tiu-.  i-ix.  Solomon  (Hcb.rTiV^  "peaceful"), 
atao  oalled  Jedidiah.  i.  e.,  "betoved  of  Yahweh  ",  waa 
theaeeond  son  of  David  by  bia  wife,  Bathsheba,  and 
the  acknowledged  favourite  of  liis  father.  This  may 
have  been  due  partly  to  the  fact  tliat  he,  asalateoff- 
spnn^^,  consiiierahly  yountjer  1  h)i.n  David's  other  son.s, 
was  bum  in  his  father's  old  age,  and  partly  to  the  in- 
tense k>ve  of  David  for  Bathsheba  and  tbe  beauUful 
qualities  of  Soktmon  himself.  Solomon  mm  not  tiie 
logical  heir  to  the  throne,  but  David  OMftfred  it  upon 
him  instead  of  his  other  brothers,  and  in  doing  so  he 
committed  no  wrong  according  to  Isracditish  idejis. 
Solomon  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  or  at  least  no  older  than  this,  and  his  succe.s.<jful 
reign  of  forty  years  si)eaks  well  for  his  intelligence, 
ability,  and  statesmanship.  Uifteign  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  hia  fatner.  It  was  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  incident,  and  waa  marked  by  none  of  the 
vieissitudes  of  fortune  which  were  so  notable  a  feature 
in  the  career  of  David.  Enjoying  for  the  most  i)art 
pi^aceful  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  .set  free 
from  the  troubles  that  menaced  him  at  home,  Solo- 
mon waa  enabled  to  devote  himself  fully  to  the  iiw 
temal  organization  of  his  kingdom  and  the  embeUiah- 
mant  of  lua  Court.  In  particular  he  gave  much  attan ' 
.tioB  to  the  dflfenee  of  the  country  (indtiding  the  eon- 
struction  of  fortresses),  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  development  of  trade,  and  the  erection  of  a  na- 
tional temple  to  the  .\lmighty. 

The  territory  over  which  sovereignty  is  claiiueil  for 
Solomon  by  the  historian  of  III  Kings  extended  from 
the  Eunhrakea  to  the  River  of  Egypt  {tl  Arish),  or,  to 
name  toe  wbiea  at  the  limits  of  his  realms,  from  Tiph- 
sah  (Thapsacus)  to  Gasa  (III  Kings,  iv,  24).  The 
account  of  his  reign  shows  that  even  his  father's  do- 
minions were  not  n  faiiieil  by  liitn  unimpaired.  But 
if  some  of  the  outlying  portions  of  David's  empire, 
such  as  Damascus  and  Ekioin,  were  lost  by  Solomon, 
the  integrity  of  the  actual  soil  of  Israel  was  securea 
alike  by  the  erection  of  fortraaaaa  in  strong  positiooa 
(includmg  Haior,  Megiddo,  one  or  both  of  the  Betb- 
norons,  and  BBalath)  and  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
large  force  of  war-chariots  Of  the  cities  selected  for 
fortification  Hazor  guarded  the  northern  fnintier,  Me- 
giddo  [)rotecteri  the  plain  of  Esdra'lon,  whilst  the 
li«>th-horons,  with  Baalath,  commanded  the  Valley  of 
Aijalon,  thus  defending  the  capital  against  an  attack 
from  the  maritime  plam.  Adoitiooal  aaeurity  in  thii 
direotkm  waa  obtained  by  tbe  aoqaiaitlon  of  Qeaer. 
Thi'^  city  h.ad  hitherto  been  left  in  the  hand  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  came  into  Solomon's  powerhyamar- 
riaize  till  incc  with  Eg.vpt.  Under  David,  Isr;u  l  had 
bee  omc  a  fivctor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  Eastern  poli- 
tics, and  the  Pharaoh  found  it  prudent  to  secure  itt 
friendship.  Tbe  Pharaoh  was  probably  Psieukhai^ 
nit  (Psebkhan)  II,  the  laat  king  of  the  21at  dynasty, 
who  had  hia  capital  at  Soaa  (Taaia},  and  ruled  over 
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the  Delta.  Solomon  wwldcil  his  diiUKhter;  and  the 
Egyptian  sovereign,  having  attacked  and  burnt  (;«»zer 
destroyed  the  Canaanitc  inhabitants,  bestowed  it 
tm  a  dowry  upon  the  princeM.  It  was  now  rebuilt  and 
BudeAfortiMdoitjrof  SolooMm.  InJenuakmitMlf 
addftJotMkI  defenoM  were  constructed,  and  the  capital 

was  further  a<lornod  by  the  eroetion  of  the  temple  and 
the  royal  palan-.s  dt-scribnl  below.  In  view  of  the 
tnwle  n)ute  to  the  lietl  Seji,  which  the  iK)s»e.ssion  of  the 
ports  of  Edom  gave  to  laracl,  Tamar  (perhaps  Hasc- 
son  TamarJ  waa  likewise  fortified.  Cities  had  also  to 
be  built  for  the  reoeption  and  eu^fwrt  ol  the  force  of 
duu4ots  ttid  mnlry  which  the  king  maintained,  and 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
into  the  armies  of  Israel.  This  force  \a  stated  to  havfe 
c<MK«ii.»ited  of  I  KK)  chariot.s  and  r2,(XX)  liors<^nien  (III 
iviogs,  X,  26).  The  numbers  of  the  foot-3oldicry  are 
not  given,  perhaps  because,  being  a  militia  and  not  a 
•tiuiaing  army,  it  was  only  mustered  when  there  was 
occasion  for  its  aervioee;  but  the  levies  available  were, 
probably,  not  inferior  to  those  which  the  natiOD  oould 
raise  at  tne  close  of  David's  reign. 

Solomon's  foreign  policy  w:i.s  onn  of  international 
frieniiahip  and  pejicc.  His  rehit ion  with  the  Pharaoh 
of  Kgypt  has  already  been  alhided  to,  and  th»5  Hame 
may  be  .said  of  his  relation  with  his  other  great  neigli- 
hour,  Iliram.  Kingof  Tyre,  and  Imdof  the  FboBni<  iau 
Riviera  whi<'h 

him  belonged  the  famoue  eedar  foreeta^  and  the  no  lew 

famous  artisarjs  of  Gabal  were  his  subjects.  Snlortioii 
formed  witli  him  a  comnien  i.al  treaty,  sum  ikIi  rinu; 
certain  towns  on  the  northern  frontier  (III  Kmg-i,  ix, 
11)  in  exchange  f«»r  floats  of  timber  conveyed  tu  Joppa 
and  skilled  workmen  lent  him  for  woodniarving,  stono- 
faehioaingi  and  bronae-^asting.  What  Solomon 
gained  by  the  allianee  was  knowledge  «f  the  Phoeni- 
cian manner  of  trading.  As  ruler  of  Bdom  he  liad 
possession  of  tlie  port  of  Eloth,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba.  He.re  he  built  ships  and  sent  his  own  sei^ 
vants,  under  Pbacniciaa  masters,  to  trade  with  Arabia. 
The  profits  went  into  the  king's  coffers.  As  Arabia 
was  a  gold-producing  country,  we  need  not  suppose 
that  South  AMoa  was  reached  by  these  fleets. 
Whether  the  commerce  of  India  reached  him  by  this 
route  is  not  certain.  The  list  of  products  imported  has 
.K<jincf  imis  be<'n  infrrpreted  in  tnis  sense.  Out  one  or 
two  ob.scure  wonts  in  .a  comparatively  late  t<'xt  can 
hardly  ("stabli.sh  the  conclu.sion.  The  money  value  of 
the  importations,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents  in  a 
■nde  vogrMe,  must  be  viewed  with  aoapioion. 

DManon'i  utemal  poliogr  waa  one  of  juetioe  and 
eooeentratlop  of  power  and  authority.  In  the  ad- 
ministr;i1ioii  of  ju-tiiM-  David's  policy  and  n-i^^ti  of  re- 
mi.s.'^rifs.-j  aii'i  iiicohercnre  wa.s  improved  ujH)n  by  .Solo- 
mon's stern  adinmistr;it  ion  and  e(|iiaiiimi(y.  Hu  :ils<) 
took  steps  to  make  the  royal  authority  stronger,  more 
efficient,  and  more  far-reai;hing,  chiefly,  as  iir  our 
/  records  go,  with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  revenue  and 
/  the  maintenance  of  an  amy,  which  biter,  apparently. 
^  he  did  not  know  how  to  use.  We  have  a  longer  list  of 
ministers.  David's  government  includctl  a  com- 
marnlt  r-in-chief,  a  ( :i|>l;uii  of  the  nierc^etiary  gutu^J,  a 
superintendent  of  forced  Labour,  a  recorder,  u  scribe 
and  priests,  and  a  "king's  friend".  In  addition  to 
theee,  Solomon  had  a  superintendent  of  prefects  and  a 
naeter  of  the  household.  A  more  sMking  innovation 
was  the  division  of  the  country  into  twelve  districts, 
each  under  a  royal  representative  or  prefect,  charged 
with  the  dtity  of  provisioning  the  Co\irt  month  by 
month,  'litis  division  Largely  ignorefl  the  ancient 
tribeff,  and  .seems  to  show  that  the  tribal  system  was 
pjaKsing  awa^.  Like  most  powerful  rulers,  Solomon 
Mgnaliied  ha  re%n  by  numeroue  splendid  buiMinp^ 
tod  for  thia  porpoia  aads  estaoaiva  iiM  of  the  aorvM 
or  forced  labour.  Thb  again  led  to  inoreased  exertion 
of  authority  by  the  central  government;  and,  inci- 
dentally, the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Cauaanites 


wa.1  shown  by  the  fact  that  ttiey  ha«l  to  bear  the  main 

Eort  ion  of  this  burden.  According  to  our  present  bib- 
cal  data,  Solomon  went  beyond  any  ancient  monarch 
in  the  luxury  of  the  harem.  The  enormous  number  of 
wivea  (700)  and  ooncubince  (300)  attribiUed  to  him 
must  be  made  up  by  counting  all  the  female  atavee  of 
the  palacf  among  the  P(»nc\iliiii<>s,  Even  then  the  fig- 
ures must  he  grossly  e.vaKgcrated.  Klo.sf crm.anii  has 
wisel}'  remarked  that  the  two  item.H  are  not  in  tlie 
ri^ht  proportion,  and  he  is  inclined,  and  we  think 
with  good  reason,  to  suapect  that  70  wives  and  300 
eooouoinea  waa  toe  onginal  rtatament  of  the  aaved 
nanator. 

The  building  operatwill  of  SoloiiMNl  were  on  a  large 
scale  and  of  a  remarkable  magnitude  and  splendour. 
Besides  the  erection  of  a  magnifictmt  temple  he  suc- 
ceo<led  in  emulating  the  great  kin^  of  Western  Asia 
and  Eg>-pt  by  buikung  for  himself  in  the  city  of  Jem- 
lalem,  palaoea,  houses,  and  gardens.  (See  Tbhpu 
or  JmmAuni.)  In  the  erectkm  of  these,  thirteen 
yaai*  were  spent  as  well  as  a  large  sum  of  money,  while 
thousands  of  labourers  and  craftsmen  wore  employed. 
The  royal  ri»)iden<(>  cmbractid  several  distinct  struo* 
tures:  (I)  The  liou.s*'  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (so 
nameil  from  the  quantity  of  c<siar-w(M)d  u.scd  in  it), 
which  measured  100x50x30  cubits,  and  rested  upon  three 
rows  (so  Sept.)  of  pillars  (each  row  being  composed  of 
fifteen  oolumns)  in  addition  io  the  external  walla:  (2) 
the  poreh  of  pillars,  50x30  ettbits;  (3)  the  porch  of  tne 
thnuie  (to  which  the  Uist-Mieritione<l  may  nave  served 
a.s  ail  ante-chamber),  foriniu^;  a  judgment  hall  where 
the  king's  tlirone  of  isory  and  g<jld  I'lII  King:s,  x, 
lS-20)  wikti  phtced  when  he  disijenwd  ju.«tice;  (4)  the 
king's  private  |)alace,  surrounded  by  a  court  j  (5)  the 
pajaoa  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  probably  UMduded 
within  the  eoort  just  named.  AO  theae  were  built  of 
costly  hewn  stone,  the  wood  employed  being  ce<lar. 
Of  .Solomon's  closing  years  nothing  further  is  record e»l. 
/His  reign  is  stated  to  have  histed  forty  years;  but  it  is 
Lprobable  that  this  is  merely  a  round  number  employed 
7  to  indicate  a  considerable  period  (perhaps  a  full  gen* 
\  eration)  and  the  actual  duration  of  bis  rule  is  un- 
known. The  year  of  his  death  mav  be  approximately 
fixed  between  938  and  916  b.  c,  a  date  arrived  at  from 
a  consideration  of  the  number  of  years  assigned  by  the 
Bible  to  his  successors^  corrected  Iqr  tha ohRWOlogy  of 
certain  .\.s.syrian  inscriptions. 

In  the  view  of  the  Hebrew  historian,  Solomon  was 
unsurpassed  for  sagacity  and  knowledge.  On  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  it  is  related  that  Jehovah  ap> 
paarad  to  him  at  Gibeon  in  a  dream»  and  bade  him 
ebooaeaboon;  and  the  young  king,  faurtead  of  asking 
for  Ion;;  lifi'  or  riches  or  success  in  war,  prayed  to  be 
(Miilowfd  svith  an  uriderstari<liiur  heart  that  he  might 
jud^'c  the  peopii-  coiiiniit Ini  to  him.  His  request  was 
grantod;  and  riches  and  honour  were  addea  thereto, 
with  a  promise  of  length  of  days  if  be  kept  Jehovah's 
oommandmenta.  In  consequence  of  this  endowment, 
he  was  reputed  to  be  wiser  than  all  men ;  people  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  hear  his  wisdom;  and  the  Queen 
of  Sheba,  in  particular,  came  to  prove  him  with  hard 
questions.  Ho  was  at  onrv  a  philospher  and  a  poft. 
lie  spake  3()(X)  proverbs;  his  »ongs  were  lOOS;  and  his 
utterances  embraced  references  alike  to  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  kingdoms.  So  nmt.  indeed,  was  his 
reputation  for  practical  insicdit  that  m  laAer  times  the 
biilk  of  the  Hebrew  Gnomic  literature  was  ascribed  to 
him.  In  the  light  of  after-events,  it  is  impossible  fully 
to  endorse  the  lii.storian'.s  estimate  of  his  sagacity,  or 
fven  to  clear  his  memory  fn>Mi  imputations  of  criminal 
folly.  To  his  oppressive  exart  ii >ris,  in  furthi  r;iTii  c  of 
his  schemes  of  luxury  and  magniliwnce,  was  due  the 
discontent  which  in  the  reign  of  his  son  broke  hit 
kingdom  in  two,  and  uUimately  led  to  the  daatmetioD 
in  detail  of  the  HebrawnaiiDiiDy  the  powerof  Aayria 
and  Babvlon.  It  is  clear  likewise  that,  besides  being 
fund  of  di^iay,  he  was  voluptuous  and  sensual,  and 
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that  he  wiis  led  by  hi:^  wives  and  concubines  to  worship  "  AntiloRomena",  "the  Psalms  and  CKles  of  Solomoa 

strange  gods.  ront.iiiiinR  2100  vtLx<h'\    It  rn:iy  be  that  these  odia 

The  fact  that  Solomon's  reign  was  passed  in  tran<<  arc  the  new  psalm-book  written  for  Marc  ion  and  eX; 

qnillity,  except  for  the  attempts  of  Ixlom  and  Dama»-\  eluded  from  the  Muratorian  XTanon  (end  of  « 
eoi  to  regata  thMr  iiMkoendenoe,  teatifiea  to  tbe  oan  \oentury).  The  ^aX/iot  IMrml,  pohibited  w 

he  displayed  for  the  dmoee  of  t'  '~     —^  .^    ,  ^      ^  ,.  ..,  .  ,  f,  ,^ 

showed  no  ambition  to 
nnlounds  to  his  frinlit ; 


Hoenoenoe,  ukumb  to  toe  oan  \oenturyj.  ine  yoA/iot  Mt«ruM,  monuuiea  m  vm^ 
wnoee  of  the  realm.  That  hfl  leaoonical  by  the  Oouncfl  of  Laodioea  ^e.     d.  3(M>), 

o  untlortake  foroiRn  conquests  /if  taken  as  "psalms  of  personal  experience",  mi^t 
;  after  tijc  exhau.stinn  wars  of    readily  be  the  "Odea  of  Solomon".  Lactontius 


i<i  tbe  nation  ne<'(le<l  re|M)Sf.  And  if  he  spent  hi.s 
people's  wealth  lavislily,  his  commercial  p<ihcy  may 
nave  helped  to  produce  that  wealth,  and  i>erhai>9 
even  given  to  (he  Jewish  people  that  impulse  towards 
trade  idiieh  has  been  for  eenturies  so  marked  a  trait 
in  their  character.  Nor  oan  tbe  indirect  effects  of  the 
commerce  he  festered  be  ova4ooked,  inasmuch  as  it 
brought  the  people  into  closer  contact  with  the  out- 
side world  and  ho  enlarKcd  their  intellectual  horizon. 
And  in  two  other  rosixH-t-H  he  [)rofoundly  influenced 


(Div.  instit.,  IV,  xii)  write-:  Solomon  ita  dicit: 
Infirmatus  est  ut-erus  Virguu.s  eL  uccepit  fcetum  et 
gravata  e^Kt,  et  facta  v»i  in  niulta  miseratione  mater 
viivo  In  the  MS8.  of  Lactontius  tbe  gloss  is  added 
in  Ode  undangeaimo,  or  in  PstUmo  undenaetimo.  Ode 
XIX,  verse  6,  of  the  Syriac  translation  (discovered  by 
Hams)  reads:  "  (The  Spirit)  opened  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin,  and  she  roiueived  and  brouiiht  forth,  and  the 
Virgin  bt»cnine  a  Motlier  with  nuuiy  mercie.s".  Lao- 
tantiua  is  clearly  citing  a  I^tin  translation  of  the 


Gnoalio  work  of  the  Copts  of  the  lattor  nirt 
thhd  eentury,  uses  the  'hMcs  of  SotonKm'*  as  < 


hia  nation's  after-jiistory,  and  thereby  luankiud  in    Odes  of  Solomon,  done  by  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 

the  burdens   a-ntury  a.  d.    The  ^hidic  "Pistis  Sophia",  a 
...   /      ,  ^  .   -^oftha 

oanon* 

ical  Scripture.  Harri.''  fp.  SI)  thinks  he  has  found 
traces  oi^  the  Oles  in  Saints  Irenjpus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Th(wc  important  ai>ocryphal  writings 
hivl  boen  lost  for  ccmturies  till  theywere  disoovercd 

 .   .-       and  published  (1909)  by  J.  lUBMlelHaiTiB,  after  1^ 

waonaU'miBd  tannte  beeame  in  a  still  hicher  degree  had  lain  on  his  shelves  two  yean  m  a  hea|>  of  Syriae 


_  In  the  Brat  place,  whatever 

which  the  ooostruotion  o(  tha  temple  entailed  upon 
the  generation  that  aaw  it  ereeted.  it  eventtiaUy 

became  the  chief  gIor>'  of  the  Jewisn  race.  To  it, 
its  ritu.il,  and  its  associations,  was  largely  due  the 
stronger  Imld  vvhicli,  after  the  di.srui)liiin,  the  rcUgion 
of  Jehovali  had  upon  Judah  as  contracted  with  North- 
Israel;  and  wnen  Judah  oeased  to  be  a  nation,  the 


The  SjTiac  MS.  of  the  o<lcsIs  of  pi^MT probably  three 
or  four  hundred  years  old,  contains  tne  "Psalms  of 
Solomon",  the  odos  (incomplete  in  the  beginning  and 
the  end),  coarsely  written,  pointed  here  uid  there  in 
the  Nestoriaa  maoiMr,  ana  at  thms  with  tha  Jaoobito 
vowels. 

Oriqinal  Text. —  (a)  The  tanguafls  of  the  odea  nuqr 

have  been  Hebrew  or  Aramaic.  Our  Ssrriac  version 
is  probably  from  a  Greek  t*»xt,  which  in  turn  was  a 

translation  of  an  original  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  text. 
Thi.i  opinion  i.i  w.irrante<l  hy  the  continual  grouping 
of  the  ixleH  witli  tlic  "  IValin.s  of  Solomon",  the  con- 
stant reference  of  them  to  Solomon  as  author,  and 


the  gnarffiaii  of  taa  Hsbmr  foith  and  hope.   And   MSB.  brought  from  the  of  the  Tigris. 

soeondly,  the  Book  of  Proverb.<?,  though  parts  are  ex-         "   ■  '        '        '  '  '  •  - 

pre^vsly  ascribed  to  other  authors  tlian  Solomon,  and 
even  tho.se  .s<-ctions  which  an;  attributed  to  him  may 
be  complex  of  origin,  is  nevertheless  the  product  of 
Solomon's  spirit  and  example,  ond  mucK  that  it  con- 
tains may  actually  have  prooaed  rid  from  him.  And  as 
Proverbs  served  as  a  model  formany  works  of  a  similar 
oharaeter  in  later  times,  some  cif  which,  as  has  been 
said,  were  popularly  ascribed  to  him  (Ecclcsiastes, 
Wisdom:,  the  debt  wliich  the  world  of  literature  indi- 
rectiy  owew  to  the  Hebrew  king  i.s  considiTalile.  'I'he 
works  named  do  not  exhaust  the  list  of  productions 
with  which  Solomon's  name  is  conneete<i.    'i'he  Song 

et  8oOfi  is  attributed  to  him:  two  of  the  Canonioal   the  Semitic  spirit  which  equally  permeates  both 
paalaa  an  entitled  his;  and  a  book  of  Ftalms  of  quifta  of  lyrioa.  (b)  Ilia  tins  «  oonipoaitioix  would  i  ^ 
late  data  also  p)ee  by  his  name.  to  fisTe  been  not  falter  titan  the  mMtDe  of  the  second 

B««dr*  tbe  //utortu     ihe  HArmt  and  of  the  Old  Testament    century,  nor  o.arlicr  than  the  beginning  thereof.  The 

termiiiun  cul  qitetn  is  m-t  by  the  fact  that  there  is 
.some  doulit  ,us  to  the  cunonicity  of  the  odes.  Such 
doubt  in  scarcely  intelligible,  especially  in  the  third* 
century  author  of  "Pistis  Sophia",  unless  Uie  od« 
were  composed  before  the  middle  of  the  second  eeiw 
tury.  The  termimu  a  que  is  set  by  the  content  of 
Ode  XIX.  The  painlessness  of  the  Virgin  birth  (verse 
7),  though  a  logical  corollary  to  the  dogma  of  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  Divine  birth  of  Jesas, 
is  an  idea  which  we  find  no  tra(;e  of  even  so  late  a.s  the 
Johannine  writinus.  Whereas  the  absence  of  a  mid- 
wife from  the  Virgin  birth  (verse  8)  is  a  detail  which 
clearly  p:u-allel.s  these  odes  with  the  apocrjrphal 
Gospels  of  the  Infanoy  and  nrohibita  ua  from  assign- 
ing Ode  XIX  to  a  period  earuer  than  the  beginning  of 

the  .sccoiul  ci-nfury.  (c)  The  author  is  considere<i  by 
Harris  and  Hausleiter  (Theol.  Lilbl.,  XXXI.  no.  12) 
to  have  been  a  gentile  in  a  Pulcsline  Jud(>o-Christian 
coramunify,  Harnack  thinks  that  the  Gruruhchrtfl 
is  Jcwi  li  and  all  Christian  sentiments  are  the  super* 
added  work  of  a  Christian  intenolator.  Ghnnia 
(Hibbert  JoiimiJ,Oct.,  1910)  agrees  wRfa  HainadL 

/mporfsnos.;— Tills  latest  mKlof  Mr.  Harris  is  one 
of  the  most  important  contribution.s  ever  made  to 
extant  aixH  ryiihal  Hiblical  lit erat  iiri-.  The  impor- 
tance has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  Harnack. 
With  his  usual  keen  sense  of  sources,  t  he  Fkrlin 


by  MiucAM  (1866);  Stanlet  (IR68);  Kwalx>  (IHfiO);  Stade 

(IHHl^:    K<5lILI!R    {18.S4),-    Kl/>«rTERV»NV    MS'lfil:  WKI.I.HAe"F.!« 

(IMtTj;  KiTTEL  (IS'Jo):  Rknw  ils'.)2i,  \\ M.k  Hllilt;  .-rr., 
X1a.cCukdT«  Uittorji,  Prophecy  and  the  iiunumejiU  (3  voU. ,  Ni-w 
Torit.  18e«-1901>.i|n6  man.:  B*co».  Soimmon  <w  iradUion  and  in 
Jket  Ib  JVm»  WpM^JmrnTiSM;  Weiu  TJU  BMe,  tht  Koran,  and 
the  Talm^  (London.  IMfl).  200-4,S:  Covwat,  Solomnn  nnd  SoUt- 
monie  LiUratvrt  (ChirftRO,  1H!»'.I);  ('\KniNAi.  .Mri.iNAN,  Salomon, 
»ttn  riipit,  1*1  trrilt  (V:\ri»,  ISdl);  ViaorBorx,  />i  Hihlr  rl  irtdt- 
courrrtrr  modrrnt-y  HI  '  Pnris,  1 SWJ) .  2.''i3-4n.'i ;  Kkvt,  .SVu,/,  n/'.  f>M 
Te4tam*nt,  V  'Nfw  York.  1906),  14-10,  1G5-190;  Beer.  Saul, 
Dawid,  Solomon  (Tabingcn,  lOOfl).  Sm  also  ths  artklw  OB  8ofc>- 
Bwn  in  Kmo's.  SMrra's.  HAKtamf*,  OkaiM^a  sad  Vtaoos- 
  tthsBiM*. 

Gabouk.  Oobbami. 


8<domon,  Psalms  of,  eighteen  apocryphal  psalms, 
extant  in  Gredc,  probably  translated  from  a  Hebraw, 
or  an  Aramaic  original,  commonly  assiirned  to  the 

finst  century  B.  r.  They  contain  little  of  originality 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  no  mrm'  than  rt-ntnn  drawn 
from  the  Psalms  of  David.  In  thi'tn  Messianic  hoi)e 
is  not  bright;  a  ^oom  enshrouds  that  hope — tne 
doom  eansed  bv  Ponqwy's  aiess  of  Jerusalem  (pea 
AWKWirnA,  I,  (3)]. 

Solomon,  Odbb  or,  forty-two  l>Tic  poems,  an 
apocryphal  work,  recently  di.scovere<l  ainl  piiblisl>e<l 
(1909)  by  J.  Rcndel  Hams.  llislory.—Thv  existence 
of  these  HjKXJryphal  odes  w:ls  known  by  various 
references.  The  peeudo-.Vthanasian  Synopis  Sanctae 
Bcripturs  (sixth  century)  lists  the  "Antik  " 


and  adds  <ri>p  iKtiiwt  5i      rovra  ijplniit^tu   feasoT  soents  here  a  unique  souroe  of  the  Johannine 

if/a\fu>i  cat  <fSv  ZoXofiurrot.  The  "Stichomctr^  "  of  tradition;  in  the  "Odes  of  Solomon",  he  tells  us,  we 

Nicephorus,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  (beginning  have  the  very  "quarry  viierefrom  the  Johannine 

of  ninth  oentiuy),  in  like  manner  includes  among  the  blocks  have  been  hewn   (p.  111).  We  have 
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given  two  ideas  of  Ode  XIX  which  arc  most  docidodly 
posWohannine;  others  still  could  In-  given.  Tho 
points  common  to  both  odes  and  the  Fourth  Gospel 
are  atrikinc,— for  instance,  adopted  Honship  founded 
on  love  01  Jems.*— "becMM  I  love  Uim,  the  Son,  I 
riiolllMasonMCMAlU.9).  Odes  IV  and  VI  have 
much  of  Christian  thought.  An  hypothesis,  hitherto 
unsuggested,  yet  far  likelier  than  Ihvmack's  wild 
quarry-dream,  is  that  the  wU^  are  a  new  link,  long 
lost,  of  the  Jonannine  tradition;  that  they  draw  their 
Christian  sentiment  from  St.  John's  Goepcl.  The 
tradition^  view  in  regard  to  tho  Apoetolie  authMitj 
of  the  Gospel  is  strengtheiaed  by  »  ner  wHnesi, — s 
Judeo-Christian  genius,  who  perhaps  works  over  some 
pre-existing  and  baser  Jewish  metal.  Whoever  the 
author  is,  he  vcrv  likely  trio<l  to  combine  the  ideas  of 
the  Sapiential  B<H»ks  with  those  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

HaRbis,  The  Odet  and  Ptatmt  of  Solomon  note  firit  jmblnthtd 
from  tk*  Surmc  tirrtion  (Cambridge,  1909);  Ein  J&di&ek-ekrut- 
tUhm  PtalmbueK  auM  dem  eretm  JakrhundtH,  tr.  fnwi  tlH  %lkui 
hr  fiaMmxo.  ediusd  and  publisheJ  by  HASWaSK  la  1M»  wid 
aummtkmtm,  XXXV  (Loipiis.  1810).  ^ 

Wolocnuw  Islands,  PRBrBcruRs  Apc»touoovthb 
NoRTRBKN,  established  on  23  May,  1898,  by  separa- 
tion from  the  Vicariate  ApoetoUo  of  New  nnnenmia 

(q.  v.),  includes  the  Ishvnds  of  Ysabel,  Choi8<nil,  Bou- 
gainville, and  all  the  islets  under  German  protector- 
ate (see  Solomon  I.slands,  1'rkfectur>:  Apostolic 
or  THE  Socthkrn).  In  1.S97  the  islands  were 
put  under  the  jumdiction  of  Mgr  Broycr,  Vicar 
Apootolie  of  SaoMNkaad  in  1896  fomed  into  a  new 
prcfootiira  onchr  Mgr  Joseph  Forestior,  tvlio  re- 
pidos  .it  Kieta,  on  Rnucninville  Island.  In  1911  the 
niiiwion  contiunwi:  ;j  churchra;  3  stations;  10  Mari.st 
Fathers;  5  lay  brothers:  7  Sisters  of  the  Thin!  Ordt  r  of 
Mary;  2  Samoan  oatecnifits;  5  Catholic  schools,  with 
140  pupils;  2  orphano^;  and  a  few  hundred  Catho- 
lics. The  Marist  miastonaries  bek>ng  to  the  Provinoo 
of  Oceania,  the  superior  of  whidi  jesidss  at  fllfdney, 
New  South  Wales.  Fever  is  very  pfsvalent  at  the 
mission,  and  most  of  the  fathers  who  went  to  the 
islands  in  1898  have  been  carried  off  by  disease. 

PiOLBT,  Lf  mMMOM  /ranfMMi.  IV  (Paria,  1903),  343-e8; 
,  CWMia  JMrtdwy  (MMTt  VMh  Ui^ 


Solomon  Islands,  PREPTCcrtTRE  Apostolic  of  the 
SocTHKR.v  (In.sularum  SoU)Moni art'm) . — The  Solo- 
mon Islands  tire  in  the  Pacific  0<  i  nn,  Iving  between 
154°  40'  and  I«»2°  30'  East  long.,  and  f.'  and  11'  South 
lal.  The  Spanish  navigator  Alvaro  M<-ndsAa4aN«m 
diseovsfod  the  Islands  of  YssbeL  Guadaloanar,  andSsa 
Ghristovsl  in  1667.  laipresssd  by  fhe  natursl  rieibes 
of  the  islands,  he  colled  that  group  after  King  Solomon. 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Franciscan  chaplain  of  the 
expedition,  but  the  soldiers  and  sailors  were  not  in 
Bumcient  number  to  organize  a  peruuinent  settlement. 
Mendarta  and  his  expedition  rctumetl  to  Peru,  26 


landed  at  Santa  Cruz,  a  small  archipelago  between 
the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides.  He  died 
two  months  after;  his  widow  Dona  Ysahel,  .md  Quiroe. 
the  chief  piloi,  took  eomnianfl  of  the  exiMnlition,  ana 
returned  to  Spain  with  the  remainder  of  the  ooumy. 
Thsmfter  for  two  centuries,  the  existence  of  t£a 
Solomon  Islands  oame  to  be  doubted,  althou^  sea- 
men spoke  of  them  as  a  rich  and  marvellous  eountry. 
In  17S1  M.  Buaclv'.  a  French  geographer,  pre8cnte<l 
a  paper  to  the  Aeadeniie  des  Srien«!s,  showing  that 
the  Solomon  Islands  di.scovere<i  by  the  Spaniards 
should  be  soiJsht  about  12°  30'  South  latitude,  be- 
tween Santa  Crux  and  New  Guinea,  and  that  those 
isUods  discovsnd  by  Gartsrat  in  1767,  fiougaiiivillo 
in  1768,  and  by  flnrviBo  in  1T09  ifere  the  ssme. 
P^Entncasteaux  found  later  that  the  surmis«'«  of  tho 
geographer  were  correct,  and  many  of  tho 


names  bestowwl  by  the  Spaniards  were  restored. 
The  grouji,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  Pacific, 
lies  about  five  hundred  miles  east  of  New  Guinea  ana 
coven  an  area  of  17,000  ■qpaare  miles.  The  nomstol 
the  principal  islands,  praeseding  from  the  south-east 
in  a  nortn-westeriy  cBrselion,  srs  San  Chnstoval, 
Maluifa,  Guarlalcanar,  Horida,  New  Georgia,  VsOa 
Lavclla,  Ysabel,  Clioiseul,  ami  li<jiiKainvilIe. 

A  Brief  dated  19  July,  ISU,  and  signer!  by  Gregory 
XVI,  entrusted  the  Society  of  Mary  with  the  evan- 

Slization  of  the  country  whidi  extends  from  New 
iiinea  to  the  Gilbert  group.  Towards  the  tand  of 
October,  1845,  Mgr  Epalle,  S.M.,  sailed  turn  Svdney 
with  eighteen  missionaries.  The  ship  sighted  San 
Christoval  on  1  December  at  tho  soutnem  extremity 
of  the  Solomon  group.  Thank.s  to  the  kindness  of 
the  captain,  tho  bishop  wius  able  to  survey  the  coast 
for  a  few  days,  but  on  discovering  that  the  position 


was  not  a  central  one,  the  party  decided  to  steer  for 
Ysabel.  On  12  December  they  were  Ijdng  at  saehor 
in  the  Bay  of  Astrolabe.  Tho  vicar  Apostolic,  thr« 
priests,  and  a  handful  of  sailors  went  ashore,  to  be 
met  by  the  ahoripines,  who,  at  a  signal  from  their 
chief,  mortally  struc  k  Bishop  Epalle  and  dangerously 
wounded  a  Marist  Father  and  a  hH;aman.  "rhe  rest 
of  the  party  escaped  and  interred  the  remains  of 
Bishop  Kpallo  in  a  lonely  islet,  where  fifty-six  years 
after  Fatner  Rouillac,  S.M.  was  fortunate  enough 
to  reoovw  and  identify  them.  Mgr  CoUomb,  S.m7, 
embarked  on  the  ".\rcho  d'Alliance^',  a  barque  which 
had  been  specially  fitted  out  for  CathoUc  propaganda 
work  by  a  I'rf'ncli  naval  officer.  Commander  Marccau, 
and  joined  the  miscuonarics  at  San  Cristoval.  Three 
Fathera  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  the  cannibals, 
anothersuoouabod  to  malarial  fever.  Detenniasd  not 
to  uaelesriy  eoort  mswwiBW  any  longer  on  that  spot, 
they  set  out  for  Woo<llark  .and  Hook  Islands,  where  the 
new  bishop  and  some  of  his  followers  died.  Of  the 
eight^'en  vnw  ha^l  left  Port  Jack.son,  ten  NCars  b<'for«*, 
five  only  now  8ur\'ivetl.  On  the  representations  of 
Propaganda,  the  Society  of  Mary  gave  up  the  Sol- 
omons temporarily.  In*  1852  Pmpsgsnds  oommitted 
the  care  of  these  (mhappy  idands  wtao  VktiMn  of  tha 
Foreign  Missions  of  Milan;  but  they  abowanobUged 
to  leave.  In  1807  Rome  asked  the  Marist  aiilhmitea 
to  make  a  new  effort  towards  the  civihzation  of  the 
Solomon  tribes.  Mgr  Vidal,  S.M.  (Vicar  Apostolic 
of  Fiji),  on  21  May,  1S9.S,  landwl  with  three  Fathers  at 
RufirSuro,  near  Guadalcanar.  On  22  Au^st,  1903,  the 
mission  was  made  a  prefecture  ApostoLc,  compriahg 
tho  Islands  of  New  Geoisia,  Florida,  Guadalcanar, 
Malaita,  Ban  ChristoTsl.  tne  Santa  Cms  archipelago, 
and  all  the  islnts  under  Briti.sh  protectorate.  Rev.  E. 
M .  Bert  reux,  S.  .M  ,  wasapixiinted  prefect  AiKistolic,  and 
at  the  jtresent  tiiiie  ( 1912)8evcnteen  priests,  ten  sisters, 
and  a  lay  brother  lalx}ur  with  him  in  that  fwrtion  of 
tlu!  Solomon  group.  They  attend  to  nine  principal 
churches,  for^-eig^t  chaigaB.  nine  schook.  mimheiniig 
each  from  twenty  to  seventy  pupils,  wvera]  hun- 
dred natives  have  been  baptized,  and  a  fair  proportion  . 
are  sufficiently  prepartHl  to  l>e  atlmitted  to  tho  sacra- 
ments ever>'  month.  The  nuiw  t^'aeh  ei)ilit>  pirl.^  m 
three  echoob.  About  three  hundr(rd  women  are 
regular  catechimions,  and  assemble  ever}'  Sunday  for 
instiuetion  in  Christian  doctrine.  There  are  about 
duoe  thousand  neophytes. 

Qvwrr,  Thr  Solam'^n  Ixlnnth  and  Ihrir  S'fUivtt  (Ix>Ddon,  1887); 
WOOORWD,  .1  \atur.ilnt  amori'/  thf  1 1  rad-hunlfTL  (Melbourne 
and  Sydnry.  IS'JO):  Mo.Nr.vT.  l)iz  annttt  tn  Mtlanfrir  (T,yon», 
IS'ilf;  Tht  l)\icuveTff  of  tk«  Solomon  Ixlandn,  tr.  .\viiF.B.tT  and 
THOuaoN,  front  oriauMl  8p«nisb  iiianusrriptit  ilxjinluo,  1901); 
Lm  MitUn*  CaUtoUftm  i^tanfOMM  au  XIX'  tiicU  (Paria,  1000). 

E.  M.  Bertreux. 

Solsona,  Diocesb  or  (GBtaoRBNBis).  in  Lerida. 
Spain,  suffragan  of  Tarragona,  erected  by  Clement 
Vin,  19  July,  l.'Sgs,  from  the  INooeses  of  Urgel  and 

Vich,  supprease*!  in  IS.'il,  by  virtue  of  the  Concordat, 
after  a  vacancy  of  eleven  years  (ihe  last  bishop  being 
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Ma.  de  Tcesada).  It  was  to  have  been  joined  to 
^nm,  but  the  union  waa  not  effected,  and  it  htm  been 

Kverned  ainee  by  an  adminintrator  Apoetolie.  It  m 
undod  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  See  of  UrRel. 

on  the  south  by  those  of  I/ridn  and  Tarragona,  and 
on  the  eji«l  by  the  Diocese  of  Vicli.  It  contains 
152  puruihfs,  '.iiO  j)i  irst.s  and  <  Icrn  s.  2.V.)  churches,  16 
ehapels,  and  about  r20,U0U  inhabitants.  There  are 
reUgiaua  communities— men:  KcHgious  of  tte 
nbte  Heart  of  Mary  <0otaooa);  MirioiMnM 
(Bellpuig,  Cervera);  GMereiMM  of  Senanqoe 
rvt,  Tarrepa^;  Morcpdarians  (Portell);  Rmf- 
lictroen  (Uiueri;  Piarists  (TjirreKa) — nunHi  Carincl- 
i'es  of  Charity,  11  Imusi  s;  1  )i>r:il<  (i|  Cannelitc  Ter- 
Uarics,  2  houw»;  Dunnnican  Tertiaries,  6  houses; 
Sisters  of  Uie  Holy  Family  of  Ureel.  Honnanitaa  de 
Anciiiaos  deeamparados.  Sisters  of  tlie  Holy  Family. 
1  boon  eadi.  The  cathedral  of  Solsona  is  dedicated 
to  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  the  apse,  fai 
Roman  style,  dates  probably  from  the  twdfth  oen- 
tiir> .  the  facade  ia  Baroque,  and  the  nave  and  tran- 
(iothic;  the  church  contain.^  the  highly  vene- 
rated Vir^cn  de  Sol.sona,  an  rxncUent  specimen  of 
Byzantine  work.  The  present  ordinary,  Mgr. 
Amigo  y  Ferrer,  titular  Bishop  of  Thagaste,  8ucc«h1chI 
Mgr.  Benllooli  y  Viv^  tnuMforcd  on  6  Deo..  1900, 
to  the  See  of  VtkA.  flobona,  tiie  Xeka  of  tlie  Lmo- 
tani,  Sotelsirt  of  the  Romans,  and  later  Selsona,  lies 
about  fifty  miles  fr<nn  I>6rida  and  Barfclona  mi  the 
Rio  Neprii  and  Uio  C^^anloner.  It  was  a  niilit;iry  ]K)8t 
of  atratt^ic  iinp(jrtancc  and  waM  frequently  besiegtxi. 
Ia  819  it  was  captured  by  the  Moors;  m  1520,  a 
oniveraity,  transferred  Iat4^  to  Cenm%  was  «Btal>< 
lUied  there.  On  80  July,  1590,  Solnan  wm  made  • 
eitv  by  Philip  II.  In  the  following  century  it  re- 
bdued  against  the  Ma<lrid  Government  and  was 
capluretl,  7  Dee.,  lOTiT).  In  the  \V;ir  of  .Succession 
it  sided  with  the  archduke.  The  ("arlititji  attacked 
it  unsuccessfully  in  1835  and  1837.  yol.sona  lias 
important  manufactures  of  thread,  laoe,  gloves,  and 
hardwam. 

BsTTSIfH— I  Amtuuln  put^ithol  eatkoUgut. 

A.  A.  MAcEntaAN. 

Somaliland,  a  tri:ingular-flhape<l  territory  in  the 
nortlwasteru  e.vtreniity  of  Africa,  proje<!ting  into 
the  ocean  towards  the  Island  of  Socotra;  its  apex 
is  Cape  Guaidafui.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
bj  tJia  Gulf  of  Aden,  on  tba  «ait  by  (he  Indian  OoeaDy 
Mitlwirartby theUniof HartaraadShoa.  Itha 


of  about  356,000  Bqu.are  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  1,(M)0,00().  Thetlnt-k  iiavieators  called  it 
the  "Country  of  uromatic  guni>";  ut  the  pre-nent 
tinw  it  is  called  Houiahland  from  tlie  name  of  the 
paofda  ^fho  inhabit  it.  Its  exploration  waa  ba- 
gun  in  the  iinewith  centuiy  by  Portuguese  entp* 
ployed  in  tbe  aoriee  of  EUuopia,  was  interruiited 
for  a  long  time,  and  was  recommenced  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  by  Burton,  von  der  Dccken,  Brenner. 
Menges,  (Hork'i-s  Ht'-voil,  etc.  Our  knowledge  oi 
it  is  still  imperfect:  the  sevcritj'  of  the  eliinute,  iiridity 
of  the  soil,  lack  of  means  of  tran.siwrtution,  and  alnive 
ail  the  fanatical,  treacherous,  and  thieving  character 
of  tba  natives  have  always  made  Somaliland  one  of 
the  most  mhoflpitaUe  plaMof  landMieaiathamiffkL 
The  country  has  nwre  or  km  the  a|}pearaiiee  of  a 
deMert  .  The  lower  wet  ion  bordering  on  the  sea  is 
naturally  dry  and  barren  and  ban  ly  supports  a  poor 
and  scanty  flora.  The  mountain  wlo|M>a  Iiave  a  fine 
ve«!tation,  which  includes  the  coffee-tree.  The  cen- 
tra region,  called  Ogaden,  has  an  avenge  elevation 
of  3000  feet  and  is  a  large  plateau  oovered  with 
steppes  and  affording  pasturage.  The  ehief  rivers 
are  the  I>aror,  which  empties  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
between  Cape  Guardafui  and  Ras  Hafun,  Webi,  which, 
descending  from  the  Hturar  district,  tlows  along  the 
and  loses  itself  in  the  ground,  and  Ji' 


was  explored  in  1873  by  the  Amerieaa  QiaiD^Long 
wbo  was  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt. 

The  people  oaUed  Somali,  who  bavo  innamed  oa- 
toaohea  bgr  wn^mkg  h****— >—  are  reouvkably  homo- 

Keneous.  BthnOBapbOBi  eonnert  them  with  the 
Ethinpir,  Cushttlc,  or  Hamitic  fjrouj)  represonted 
by  the  ICt liiopiiui.'^,  nr  .\bys.siiii:ins,  Be<ija.M0r  Nubians, 
the  Danakil,  the  Oromo  or  CaUas.  Taken  generally 
the  Somali  type  is  very  interesting:  slight  m  figure, 
wSh  limfaa  weU-pcopcntioned,  regular  aattiemaraahbr 
deBeate  features,  wavy  hair,  a  me  blaekdcfai.  They 
dress  elegantly  in  the  chussic  manner;  the  poorest 
know  how  to  carry  themselves  with  a  naturalness, 
e;i.'^f,  arni  i)riiii'  tli:it  are  not  lacking  in  dignity.  They 
are  intelligent,  but  fickle,  and  tlieir  industries  are 
rudimentary;  tJbey  disdain  tilling  tbe  soil.  They  work 
chi^  aa  herdamen.  fiabers,  boatmen,  tradcn;  above 
an  tMSMDNfer  travel,  adventure,  and  robbfaif  atiaik- 
gera.  They  are,  moreover,  divided  into  a  great  ntun- 
ber  of  clans  forming  three  or  four  main  groups  which 
unite  and  si  pur.itc  arconlinp  to  the  viri.s.situaes  of  the 
alliance  and  of  war  and  have  no  natiomil  cohesion. 
Their  language,  which  has  been  ma<ie  know  n  l»y  the 
Capuchin  missionaries,  is  relat«Hl  to  that  of  the  Gallas; 
it  has  incorporated  a  large  number  of  Arabic  idioms. 

Homver,  Eurapeaa  influanne  haa  aaade  iteelf 
In  Somalibad  efaiee  tSSi  when  the  Red  Sea  waa 
first  u.sed  tv*  a  route  to  India;  but  it  ia  only  of  lato 
years  tliat  France,  England,  and  Italy  have  taken 
actual  {Kjsse.ssion  of  the  Somali  (!OJi.st.  France  ac- 
quired Obok  in  IHS'2,  then  took  the  entire  Bav  of  Ta- 
jurrah,  and  fini.shexl  by  taking  Jibuti  as  tnc  chief 
town  of  the  "Protectorate  of  tbe  f^wneb  Coast  of  So* 
mali",  whieh  eontaina  an  area  of  about  80  square 
miles.  Jibuti  has  been  united  by  a  railway  with  the 
fertile  di-stricts  of  the  Harrar  and  of  Abyssinia.  Eng- 
Lmd  is  established  to  the  east  on  the  entire  coast  fac- 
ing .\rabia  as  far  as  C&pc  Guardafui:  its  principal 
towns  are  Z<nla  and  Berbera.  Lastly,  Italy,  called  by 
England  to  these  latitudes  in  1894,  occupiee  tbe  prin> 
eipal  towns  of  the  eastern  coast  known  vadw  the 
name  of  Benadir  (Arable  Al  Banader,  the  galOWMa). 
where  the  Sultan  of  Zansibar  formerly  maintamed 
small  garrisons:  Obbia,  Wvsheik,  Mogdishu,  Merka, 
Biu-awa,  Kisima-yu  (the  last  name  ia  of  Swahilic 
origin,  Kinima  meaning  wells,  uu  meaning  uj)per). 
The  Somali  are  all  Mohammedans.  Those  of  the 
north  and  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  are  rigorous  and 
fanattnal  obearvaraof  the  nrimrinleB  of  labun  and  de- 
spise <*theiiifldeli'*iviietherwbi^  TbeSfH 
mail  of  the  interior  unite  some  of  the  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices of  ancient  fetishism  with  their  Mohammedan 
faith.  Tliere  are,  however,  few  pojmlations  of  the 
world  that  are  more  dif&cult  to  ormg  to  the  Gos- 
pel. Properly  speaking  there  is  no  Christianity 
la  flonaluand.  The  few  Christian^  pcibane  one 
or  two  hundred,  that  can  aetually  be  eounted,  have 
come  from  the  schools  and  orphanages  of  the 
Catholic  missions  of  Aden,  Jibuti,  and  of  Berbera. 
As  Somaliland  is  divided  into  three  zones  of  in- 
fluence, French,  EnglLsh,  and  Italian,  there  are  three 
distinct  mission  centres:  the  JVench  Somali  coast  is 
under  the  care  df  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  the  Gallas, 
which  is  cntni.>t<  >i  to  the  French  Capuchins  of  the 
PMMriaoe  of  Lv«ms;  English  Somalalaad  ia  WKkr  tbe 
eare  of  tbe  Vieariate  ATpoetolie  of  Arabb,  aho  eoB> 
fided  to  the  Capuchins;  Italian  Somaliland  wrw  de- 
tached in  VJOi  from  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Zanei- 
bar,  erected  into  the  Prefecture  .•\fX)stolic  of  Benadir, 
and  confided  to  the  ancient  Order  of  the  Holy  Tri|ii^ 
or  Trinitarians. 

RiroiL,  Im  VaOi*  d*  Damr  (Paria,  1ftS2) :  Idkm,  Dii  moi*  d  la 
ttU  tritntaU  d'A/rimu  (Paris,  IKHM):  SMrm,  ThTouohl'nknmpn 
Afritan  Cmintriet  (fxinaon,  1S97);  I'lKU,  ."iomnUtarui  (London, 
IS'.Wl;   SwATHB,   Scrtntee n  TVifm  tkrouyh   Si'mitUlmd    ( Ixtndon, 

1900);  UsKOSsnr,      paw*  dt*  SvmaU*  H  de*  Comoritnt  (.Paria, 

A.  La  Rot. 
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8omMohl|  name  of  a  charitable  reli(doufl  oongro- 

giition  of  regtiltir  clirics,  founded  in  the  flixt«rnlh 
CfUtiiry  by  St.  JtToinc  Kmiliaiii  with  the  mothcr- 
hoit»e  at  S<jm!i«<;a  (\  eiii<  <';,  whence  thr  iiainc.  I'or 
aU  particiilani  on  development  and  history  of  the 
order  aee  Jkromb  Emiuani,  Saint.  1  uUciwing  are 
the  latest  etatiatios,  obtained  koan  F.  Uius.  Lamim 
of  the  Bomaachi  at  the  Curia  GenaralHia  at  Rome. 
The  order  counts  in  three  provnnccs  (Rome,  I.om- 
bardy,  and  Liguria)  16  houses,  all  hut  one  (in  lioliin- 
zona,  Switzerland)  in  Italy,  and  about  180  members, 
of  whom  1(X)  are  priests,  50  clerics,  and  30  lay 
brothers.  At  Rome  they  have  three  houses:  San 
Qiralaiiio  della  CaritA,  residenoe  of  the  fgnoral  and 
OM  of  the  three  novitiates  (the  other  two  faeinK  in 
Qsnoa  ami  Sotnasra  ; ;  Santa  Maria  in  Aquiro  witti  a 
parinh  and  orjihanagt;;  San  Alessio  on  the  Axentinc 
for  bliiul  l>i)yH.  The  conKrcgutiun  manages  thre«! 
colleges  with  elawical  and  technical  studios  at  Spcllo, 
Oomo,  Nervi,  and  finally,  inahidiBg  tho«e  already 
BnntMMd,  tona  ocidiaiMfn  md  flva  pacisbeat 

LnrABitra  Guam. 

Somerset,  Thomas,  confessor,  b.  about  1.530;  d. 
in  the  Tower  of  L<in(l(jn,  '27  May,  1687;  second  son 
of  Henry,  second  Earl  of  Worcester.  lie  wsw  com- 
IBitted  tothe  Fle<>t,  10  June,  1.562,  "for  tnuiHlating 
a&  onatyaa  out  of  FranohcL  made  by  the  Cardi- 
Ball  of  Lorraine",  Charles  oe  Chaise,  Ardibiabop  ct 
RttmR,  "and  puttmg  the  same  without  authority  in 
niynte".  On  27  June,  1.5(52,  he  was  8ummonr<l  before 
ue  Lords  of  the  Council  at  (Ireenwich.  who  exix-cti  d 
"an  humble  submission,  for  wante  whereof,  and  for 
that  he  seamed  to  go  about  to  justifye  his  cause,  he 
ivas  rstumed  to  the  Flete,  there  to  remaine  untill  ne" 
dHmld  '*haTe  better  oonisiderad  of  Umadf.  After 
an  imprisonment  of  clnee  on  twenty  yean  he  was  re* 
leased  on  bail,  28  Feb.,  1581-82,  to  attend  to  legal 
bu.-ines8in  Monmouthshire.  On  '2  May,  15X2.  lie  wa.s 
too  ill  to  travel,  and  was  permitted  to  remain  at  liberty 
till  he  diould  recover.  By  22  OctolxT,  1.5So,  he  w;i.s 
in  the  Tower  on  a  charae  of  high  treason.  Being  jkis- 
aessed  of  properties  in  Gloucestershire  and  Momnouth- 
■hirBf  he  paid  the  ooata  of  his  impdsonineot,  and  hia 
 therefore  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Tower  Bifls. 


ioi 


  Record  Soriftu't  PvhliecUiont,  I  (Londoa,  15)05,  etc.), 

jti'  Dment,  .kcU  of  tht  Prity  Council  (Loodon,  18U0-1907), 
fn,  lOBs  XIU.  330. 407:  Cotawiar  AM*  P»ptr»  DnwutHe  lMt~0o 

John  B.  WaniswBiaaT. 

.  GasLQs.  Sea  Boarnn  ov  Jam. 
BondiilmBid*  flea  SwimnLam). 

SoniTf  Reliqiotts  (orSACUF-n),  is  the  general  desitr- 
nation  given  to  the  numerous  jKX'tical  and  iiuisieal 
creations  which  liave  couu'  into  existence  in  the  course 
of  time  and  are  ustnl  in  connexion  with  public  Divine 
iranil^  but  which  are  not  included  m  the  official 
litiDgy  on  account  of  their  more  free  and  eubjeetiva 
dwraeter.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  deairB  on  tm  part 
of  the  faithful,  a  desire  ever  eDOOOraged  but  alwaj-s 
guided  and  controlled  by  the  Church,  to  participate 
actively  in  the  public  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Church.  While  the  jjsabns  were  sung  in  tnvlitional 
fashion  during  the  early  Euchiu'istic  celebrations  at 
the  public  meetings,  and  the  love-feasts,  or  agaps,  of 
the  early  Christiana,  there  aoon  sprang  up  the  cus- 
tom of  improvising  songs,  participated  ra  by  the 
whole  assembly,  which,  though  religious  in  burden,  by 
their  spontaneity  and  freedom  stood  in  contnist  to  the 
psalms  and  other  lyric  parts  of  the  Holy  Scripture  in 
use  at  t!ie  Eucharistic^  celebration.  These  creations 
in  course  of  time  lost  their  spiritual  character,  dimoiity, 
and  fervour  as  the  institution  wludi  gave  tbom  oirth 
and  of  wliich  they  formed  an  important  part  degene- 
rated in  eharaetcr,  departed  horn  ita  original  purpose, 


and  became  an  occasion  for  pleasure  and  dfosipation. 
The  songs  thus  originated  continu«Kl  in  u*"  long  after 
the  institutiuti  hud  lost  official  sanction,  and  have  be? 
come  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  tlia  inatitutiOD 
which  gave  rise  to  them. 

As  Christianity  apraad,  there  was  an  ever  greator  in- 
prease  of  spontaneous  creations  of  this  kind  originat- 
ing In  the  desire  on  the  p  irt  of  their  authors  to  get 
nearer  to  the  people  and  to  convey  to  them  by  tnia 
means  iustructiou  as  well  as  edification.  As  early  aa 
the  fourth  century  there  hu<l  come  into  use  so  many 
cliants.  hymns,  and  songs,  in  various  parts  of  the 
Chrbtna  worm,  and  abuses  and  aberrations  had  be- 
eoma  ao  fleB«al,that  the  Council  of  Laodieea  (900- 
881)  f«mde  tiw  singing  of  anv  text  not  tdcen  from 
Holr  fleripture.  The  hj-mns  by  St.  Hilary  and  St. 
Anmrose  of  Milan  ^esp^'cially  the  latter)— which  now 
form  a  part  of  the  liturgy — liad  for  their  ori^nnal  pur- 
P<)8e  the  instruction  of  the  people  by  having  tnem 
sing  in  striking  metrical  form  and  to  vigorous  mdo> 
dice  the  fimdamental  truths  of  religion.  TIm  aa* 
quenoes  and  tropes  which  came  into  exiatenoe  with 
such  exuberance  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  while  popu- 
lar in  form,  sprang  directly  from  the  liturg\'  and  al- 
ways partook  of  its  character.  In  those  regions  w  her© 
the  liturgical  language  remained  at  the  same  time  the 
tongue  of  the  peoj)le,  at  least  in  a  modified  form,  par- 
ticipation in  tne  official  chant  of  the  Church  on  the 
pan  of  all  waa  nnend  for  many  centuries,  and  in  con- 
se^uenoe  the  MBBPoe  of  the  nmt  of  the  lituisy  and 
its  music  prevented  the  eariy  fwvekipment  of  a  mora 
Kubjcriivi-  reliKi'ins  poetry  and  music  than  was  to 
be  the  e;i.se  in  lHt<  r  times  in  other  regions.  This  is 
probably  the  reason  w  hy  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  other 
i^tin  countries  the  religious  song  in  the  vernacular 
has  never  taken  root. 

While  this  was  alio  trua  of  Flraaoe,  for  a  oonaidai^ 
able  time,  we  find  there  an  early  and  rapid  growth  of 
songs  of  every  kind,  bearing  a  strong  national  char- 
acter. Every  important  event  in  the  domestic  and 
n  liuious  life  of  the  piHjjjle  soon  found  expression  in 
song.  The  festivals  of  the  Church  inspired  them  and 
became  by  these  means  in  turn  impressed  u|:K)n  the 
popular  imagination.  One  of  these  (duwactensticaUy 
nenah  songH  is  the  not  I,  or  Chrietoaa  eoog,  whioh  had 
great  vo^e  in  the  eleventh  century,  a  vogue  ^Hiioh 
reached  its  height  in  the  seventeenth  centunr  and  haa 
survi\i'd  in  a  certain  form,  even  to  our  day.  The 
the  wonis  of  which  were  often  par.aphrases  of 
liturgical  te.vts,  set  to  melodies  naive  and  pastoral  in 
character,  was  popular  in  every  section  of  the  king- 
dom and  sung  in  every  dialect  in  use.  Processions, 
pilgrimagfiB,  and  eqiemalhr  the  inyatery  and  miraele 
nlavs  gave  rise  to  many  forma  or  songs.  The  troiH 

iiadniirs  in  the  south  and  trouvt^re^!  in  the  north  ex- 
erttMl  great  influence  on  the  development  and  iiroj)a- 
gati<m  notonly  of  secular  but  of  religious  Koii^H  xs  well. 
Among  the  many  forms  in  use  was  the  complaint,  a 
song  in  narrative  form  of  which  the  "Story  of  the 
Reaurreetion"  (O  filii  et  filia)  ia  a  prominent  type. 
The  paatorale  waa  another  form  whidi  flowiuied 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centurj',  sometimes 
having  religious  texts  and  then  again  voicing  secular 
wntiments.  With  the  sixteenth  century  began  the 
custom  of  subslilutiMg  secular  airs  in  u.se  at  the  time 
for  the  melodies  to  which  the  .severed  texts  of  the  ruiila, 
complaints,  etc.,  ba<l  thus  far  been  sung;  they  were 
not  only  modelled  on  the  Gregorian  chant  but  had  a 
distinctively  alaiva  aimpla  ohuaeter.  This  subetitu- 
tlon  sometimea  involved  even  the  partial  taking  oyer 
of  the  profane  text  as  well.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  the  decadence  which  finally,  in  some  places,  reached 
the  point  where  chansonx  de  galnntcrit\  or  love  songs, 
were  completely  transfoniu^l  into  cnntiqHea^  or  re- 
ligious aongs^  by  merel)'  substituting  tlie  naniaaf  litt 
Bieeeed  Virgm  or  that  of  Jeaus  Christ,  for  the  nana  of 
thababradonamentiQiiadia  the  original.  Tbeoaod- 
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era  Frendi  eemfjfM,  whieh  has  taken  the  place  of  the 

traditional  rt>li(a:ious  sonxs,  is  sentimental,  qujLsi-mili- 
tary,  and  aavuura  of  the  world,  plainly  showing  thu 
influence  of  lb*  tevourite  fkVMh  miuiflal  foim,  the 

opera. 

On  aoooont  of  their  total  unfamilbrUiy  whh  the 
l4itin  lan^iage,  the  Ctamuuiio  nwM  vara  imvciitod 
from  participating  tn  tho  Kturgleal  «|imt  fntrodnoed 
with  Chriatianity 'itself  by  thoir  fiR?t  niissiomrii'H.  At 
most  they  joined  in  singinx  the  Kyrie  I^kiwiii,  ami 
that  in  tli<'  fxriti  of  a  refrain.  This  primitive  i)ractice 
became  so  general  that  it  survived  lung  after  sungs  in 
the  venukcular  had  come  into  universal  uae.  The  lat- 
ter would  frequently  end  with  the  above  invoootioii, 
iHiiefa  was  gradually  aUirevhited  faito  "Kjnidcia". 
The  songs  or  hymns  in  the  vernactil:ir  were  themselves 
called  later  on  '  K\  rielt-ia"  atid  "  Lrisfln".  The  word 
"lay",  whii'h  de.sign.at<?8  a  va.st  smK  literature  of  a 
whole  aubtie^uent  period,  is  derived  from  "Leisen". 
To  wean  theur  neopnytes  from  pagan  beUefs  and  prac- 
tioei,  the  ooriv  miasionariee  were  wont  to  make  uie  of 
melomae  ^n*"*!**-  to  the  people,  apply  CShristian  teiti 
to  them,  and  tun  them  into  efTcctive  means  of  instruc- 
tion. Thto  practice  soon  led  the  naturally  emotional 
and  Bubjei'tive  race  to  give  vent  to  their  growing  re- 
ligious ftH'iings  in  words  and  melodies  of  their  own  in- 
vention, stj  that  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  lunth 
OOltUiy  words  in  the  vernacular  were  mixed  with 
ttow  ot  litonieal  ^ants,  the  former  forming  a  sort  of 


toration,  to  reconstruct  a  sound  and  wholesome  taste 
anions  the  people  by  the  republie.ation  and  propaga- 
tion of  j)rose8,  rliylhmrn,  He(|uence.s,  and  other  onants 
in  honour  nf  J(siih  Christ,  the  BIcsaod  Virgin,  the 
saints,  or  the  church  fe«tival.s,  written  in  one  or  other 
of  the  Gregorian  modes,  and  in  vogue  during  the  agae 
ol  aioiple  «ad  lively  faith.  Competent  chureh  mu- 
Matm  end  Grcgoriaafaite  at*  tiieeemfully  creating 
similar  new  me]o<iies  to  steBdttd  tcala*  Their  IMoS 
becoming  widespread. 

There  l^  wry  Httle  trace  of  the  existence  in  early 
times  in  most  English-speaking  countries  of  religioua 
soogB  in  the  vernacular.  The  missionaries  aentfrom 
Borne  in  the  oixth  oentuiy  introduced  the  lituiiieni 
diant  faito  the  BritiA  Iilee eiid  teem  to  hBvvmadeD^ 
little  effort  to  utilize  any  characterinticully  national 
melodies  already  existing.  Unlike  their  c(»lleague8  in 
regions  acroas  the  Channel,  the  gleemen,  harpers,  and 
bards  of  old  continued  to  cultivate  chieHy  the  secular 
field,  and  their  productionn  and  activity  had  not  much 
influence  on  the  eraatioa  and  development  of  a 
religioua  song  Bt— taWy  nor  doee  Celtic  mujriea]  and 
poetical  culture  aeem  to  have  been  directed  into  that 
channel.  While  polyphonic  music  hod  attaitie<l  a 
highly  flouri.shing  state  l)efore  the  sixteenth  century, 
it  waH  only  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  that  sing- 
ing in  the  vernacular  a.ssumetl  greater  importance  in 
England.  A.s  in  the  other  Ftoteatant  oountriea  the 
song  in  the  vernacular  became  ft  gtuat  faelar  ii 


^oeeary  to  the  Utter.  From  this  time  on  there  ia  a  ieh  national  wonih^  On  aaeomt  of  mnnt 


eonstant  growth  in  songs  of  all  kinds  in  honour  of 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Bles-secl  Viruin.  the  saint?^,  insfiirrd 
by  the  Krciit  fea.'its;  .sones  eallwl  forth  l)\'  national 
eveiit.H,  thf  Ousades,  and,  as  elsewhere,  procession-s 
and  pilgrimages,  many  of  them  creatcnl  un<]  all  of 
them  fostered  by  the  minnesingers  and  poets  of  the 
day.  The  taita  m  the  vemaoular  and  the  melodies 
ongmated  tnm  the  earliest  di^  of  Christianity  up  to 
the  Reformation  in  Oermaiue  countries;  they  were 
usually  sung  by  the  whole  oongregation,  and  Ix  lontr 
to  wliat  i.s  most  sturdy  and  nrofound  in  sentinn  iit  and 
expression  in  this  held,  'rhe  fact  that  sonte  lo(X) 
meiodiea,  antedating  the  Reformation,  have  come 
donm  to  ue  gives  tis  some  idea  of  the  hold  the  religious 
aong  had  upon  the  people.  The  Reformers,  like  the 
Artans  of  the  fourth  century,  availed  thcrasclvos  of 
the  love  for  song  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  con- 
verted it  info  an  insidious  and  powerful  mean.-^  'or  the 
dissemination  of  their  ernincnjus  doctrines.  The  im- 
petus thus  given  to  singing  exclusively  in  the  vernacu- 
lar by  the  leaders  of  Protestantism  was  so  widespread 
and  powerful  that  it  soon  reacteil  upon  those  who  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  faith  of  their  fatners.  It  resulted 
not  only  m  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  new 
hjrmn  books  but  also  in  the  custom,  which  hits  not  yet 
been  rooted  up  in  all  places,  of  sinf^ing  in  C.cnnan  dur- 
ing hturgical  services. 

A  number  of  influences  have  contributtnl  to  the  de- 
generation of  the  hymn  in  the  vernacular  which 
naehed  ita  limit  in^  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The 
most  potent  faetora  m  ita  decay  were  the  growth  of 
Rationalism  afTecting  even  those  within  the  fold  and 
the  ever-inereiLsing  aiieendancy  of  st-enlar  music,  re- 
sulting in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Gregorian  mtxliw,  unon  which  practically 
all  hymn  melodies  hod  been  moaelled,  and  the  substi- 
tution of  the  modem  keys.  With  the  revival  of  the 
Oiriliolie  a|Mt  at  the  begmning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury came  a  return  to  early  ideals.  PiM-ts  and  musi- 
cians of  the  right  stamp,  both  clerical  ami  lay,  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  the  Clinreli  and  lati-r  fostered 
by  the  powerful  agency  of  the  .^;>int  Ceedia  Society, 
have  rc«tore<l  to  the  Catholic  people  of  German- 
spcalung  oountries  a  song  literature  in  the  vemactllar 
tongue,  wUch  is  as  rich  in  variety  aa  it  !■  sturdy 
in  na  expression  of  faith.  In  Friance  a  vigonvis 
is  being  made,  as  part  of  the  Ghcgotian  res- 


unpropi- 

tions  oonditfona  dimng  several  hundred  years  Eng- 

lish-sin  aking  Catholi(S4  Imd  cre.afe<l  hut  very  httle  of 
any  piTnianent  value  until,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  i  (  riiurv,  a  new  era  was  inaugurat<»<i  by  religioua 
noetj*  like  Fabcr  and  Newman.  L'nfortunately  their 
lyrics  have  as  yet  seldom  found  adequate  musical  in- 
terpretation. What  is  true  of  tianaatlantic  English- 
speaking  Catholioa  holda  good  in  a  greater  degree  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Partly  on  account  of 
the  scarcity  of  suitable  and  worthy  hymns  in  the  Eng- 
lish  vernacular  and  partly  on  account  of  incompe- 
tency on  the  part  of  those  who  undertake  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  the  taste  of  the  people  has  been  fonniAi 
by  trivial  and  superficial  tunes,  generally  echoes  ol  the 
opera,  the  aballow  popular  air,  and  even  the  driddaf* 
song  set  to  sentimental  and  often  trivial  texts.  Ot 
late  years,  however,  several  eollecttons  of  hymns  in  the 
vernacular,  indicating  a  return  to  what  is  best  in  re- 
ligious j>oetry  and  in  popular  sacred  soug,  have  come 
into  existence  and atei     "  ** 


vflSfr  *'*  mmm  yr  vyvr  •un»«v»cr«  insect 

T,  tUMie*  iwpwiairw  dta  pro** 


general  use. 

Wlinminn,  Hifii/n/  (//  Chtirrh  Mutic  (New  York,  r.iMi; 
BaCmkcm.  Ua*  druttckt  Kirchtnlmd  in  trinen  Sinfft^eUen  (Frci- 
biuv,  1901);  WAamti,  giit/aknatt  m  dit  gngiinanifchen  tlm 
dtfM  (FrOwiin,  1001):  Tina 
ISMa  fmiM,  naifa  fnmmk 
CIrMisti  Wanktp  (LoMloa.  H 

Jooara  Otten. 

Songish  Indiana.— Atribeof  BMBeiniMNrtanoBfav- 

mcrly  holding  t  he  south  eoast  of  Vanooavcr  Maad, 

B.  C.,  in  the  immediat-e  vicinity  of  the  present  Vic- 
toria and  now  gathered  upon  small  reserv'ations  at 
8onghiHs,  Chcerno  (His-eher  l.slandj,  Discovery  Is- 
lam!, antl  l-s(iuini.ilt,  within  their  former  territory, 
and  under  the  Cowichan  agency.  Their  proper  name 
is  Lkungen,  the  other  being  a  corruption  of  otsangfia^ 
the  name  cf  a  former  principal  divirion.  They  are 
of  8alishan  linguistic  stock  and  neak  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  Sanetch  and  Sooke  of  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  Czalam  and  Lummi  of  Wa-shinglon.  Trom 
lOIKt  souls  thi  v  have  wasted  away  from  sinall-pox  and 
dise:i-<  -  uiriin  cij  hy  dissipation  on  tl){'  first  auvcnt  of 
the  whites  alM)ut  fifty  years  ago.  In  IS'JS  th^  still 
numbered  215,  but  by  1910  had  decreased  to  171,  and 
within  another  generatkm  will  probably  cease  to  ex- 
lit.  AhhoQidi  visited  by  several  of  the  early  voy- 
agfT-*  their  first  regular  conununirat ion  with  the 
whites  dates  from  the  eslublishmcut  of  Fort  Camo- 
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gum  hy  the  IXudson's  Bay  Company  in  1843  at  the 
pmseiit  hito  of  Victoria  and  close  to  the  village  of  the 

Sirincipal  Songish  chief.  The  secular  priest,  Father 
ohn  B.  fiolduo  (d.  1889),  already  known  tor  hw  mw- 
timary  nwk  among  the  trflMi  of  Puget  Sound,  had 
been  requested  to  acoowapMy  the  expetlition,  and 
through  hiR  good  offioee  a  fnetidty  mcpting  was  ar- 
rangeii  with  the  Indians.  On  Sunday,  10  March,  the 
whole  tribe  thronged  to  attend  Ma^s  and  a  .sermon, 
which  wa«  held  in  a  teraporarj'  ohaixl,  after  wliich 
over  one  hundred  children  were  baptiied.  No  con- 
tinuous work  was  undertaken  until  theanival  of  the 
Oblate  vicar,  Fttim  L.  J.  d'HariynM,  wbo  a 
liriied  ft  nndeaoe  at  Esquimalt  m  18B7  and 
joined  two  years  later  by  several  Si.«fers  of  Saint  Ann. 
In  ls."i9  the  di.stinmii.'<he<l  ()hlat<'  nii.s.si<)naiy  Father 
('a.siiuir  Chirou.se.  I>eluved  by  all  the  tribes  of  I'ugel 
Sound,  arrive<i  frt)ni  the  Columbia  Coimtr^',  and  wu« 
soon  joined  by  two  younger  workers  of  the  same  order, 
almost  equfldCor  noted  btcr,  Fathers  Pierre  P.  Durieu 
and  lAon  Fouquet.  Protestant  work  was  begun  by 
the  Episcopalian  Rev.  John  H.  Good  in  1861.  In  the 
meantime  the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  mainland  had 
resulted  in  an  influx  of  miners  and  dissolute  adven- 
turern,  which  made  Victoria  a  centre  of  (lissipation 
and  for  a  long  time  \  ir1ually  nullified  missionarj-  oflort. 
In  1862  a  small-pox  cpidcmio  swept  over  the  whole 
rapon  and  terribly  wasted  all  the  tribes.  OC  the 
wfiole  number  two-thirda  an  nam  GftUwlae,  iBoak  of 
tlie  others  being  Methodist*.  Thejr  «t»  xvperted  at 
industrious  and  pn^sprrinus  farmers,  fiflhsraMBt  and 
labourers,  moral  and  fairly  tcmiK-rate. 

In  their  prinii'  ivr  <  <iiii  iii  ion  iheSongLsh  had  the  clan 
system,  with  twelveclans,  each  of  which  hadifsown  fish- 
ing and  bunting  territory.  Chicfship  was  hereditary 
hi  the  male  line  and  they  had  the  three  castes  of  no- 
UeB,oommoiui,aadalaveB.  Sahnon-fishing  and  berry- 
picking  were  the  chief  dependence  for  subsistence. 
Tljey  Uved  in  large  rectangidar  conununal  houses  of 
cedar  plank.s,  adorned  with  carveil  and  jDiiiicd  totem 
posts.  They  had  large  dug-out  canoes  of  (  (  (iar,  and 
wnre  blankets  fn)m  dogs' hair,  duck  down,  and  the 
wool  of  the  mountain  goat.  They  hiui  the  poUatch 
or  ceremonial  gift  distnbotion,  common  to  all  the 
tribes  of  the  north-west  coast.  Head  flattening  was 
also  practised.  There  were  many  curious  customs, 
belief,  and  taboos  concerning  births,  puberty,  mar- 
riage, and  d<'ath.  The  dead  were  l)uric>d  in  canoes  or 
b<ixe8Ui)on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  laid  away  in 
trees.  Slaves  were  frequently  Bacnfi(*d  at  the  grave. 
The  names  of  the  dead  were  never  mentioned.  As 
withothertribeaof  the  region  thorcultuieberowaa  the 
QmA  Transfonner.  The  religion  was  animism,  each 
man  having  hisjiniteeting  dn>am  sjiirit,  and  the  tribal 
Ufe  and  ceremonial  were  dominated  l)y  two  secret 

U.iNcKorT,  Hitt.  of  Briiitk  Columbia  (San  Francwco,  1H.S7): 
Matms,  four  Ytan  tt»  BriUak  CMwHbM  VsiMxmvrr  Itland 
Aondoa,  1803);  Boas,  SUA  Jbpart  «n  SortK-vnlem  Tribrt  of 
QaiMldll.  B*it.  Aun.  for  AJmnermmt  of  Scimrr  (l.ondiin,  1890); 
CuiABA,  Dept.  oj  Indian  .A/nir,«.  A'mwjl  Rrpnrts  iOtUtwa); 
MoBiCB,  CaUuAie  Church  ui  Wtttern  Canada  (Toronto,  1910). 

Jambs  Mooionr. 
8oBg  of  Solomon.   See  Canticle  of  Canticles. 

SonniUfli  Franciscus.  theologian,  b.  at  Zoa  in  Bra- 
bant, 12  Augtttt,  1506;  d.  at  Antwerp,  30  June,  1576, 
His  real  name  was  Van  de  VeJde,  but  in  later  years  he 
called  himself  after  his  native  place.   He  went  to 

schfxd  at  IV/i.-i-le-Duc  and  I>(nnain,  and  afterwards 
studied  me<li(  ine  for  a  time,  then  theologj';  in  15.'J6  ho 
received  the  licentiate  and  in  l.'ilin  the  doctorate  in  the- 
ology. After  labourinK  for  a  .short  time  as  a  parish 
priest  at  Meerbeek  and  Louvain  he  became  pnjfessor 
of  theolonr  at  Louvain  in  1544,  and  attended  the 
Council  oT  IVent  in  1M6,  1547,  and  1551.  He  waa 
?ent  to  the  council  first  by  Bi.shop  Karl  de  Croy  van 
Ooomik,  then  by  Maria  of  Hungary,  the  resent  of  the 
NatMndb  in  U67  ha  also  took  an  aotnra  part  in 


the  religious  disputation  of  Worms.  Not  long  after 
this  Philip  II  sent  him  to  Home  to  negotiate  with  Paul 
IV  in  regard  to  ecclesiastieal  natters  in  the  Nether- 
lands, especially  as  to  inenaaing  the  number  of  dio- 
ceses and  separating  the  B^ian  monasterieB  from  the 
German,  as  m  the  latter  heresy  was  rapidly  spreading. 
In  acknowledgment  of  his  successful  labours  he  was 
af)iM)int«'d  I^ishop  of  Bois-le-Duc  in  156C.  but  he  was 
not  con-st'craKHl  until  two  years  later,  by  Cardinal 
Gnmvella.  In  15C9  he  was  appointed  the  first  Bishop 
of  Antwerp  and  in  the  folbwing  year  came  into  poe* 
session  of  his  dioeeae.  He  did  much  to  strengtlien  the 
Church,  founding  an  eoeMutieal  eourt  and  p 
ally  visiting  all 
the  pari.ihes  of  hin 
dio('es4'.  He  pro- 
cl.aimixl  at  once 
the  decLsii)ns  of 
the  Council  of 
Trent  and  estab- 
lished regular 
meetings  of  the 
deaneries.  As 
Bishop  of  Ant- 
werp, he  held  two 
diocesan 
settini 

ample  that  ex- 
erted influence  far 

beyond  theboun- 
dariesof  llir  .\m  li- 
bishopric  of  Mech- 
lin. He  showed 
partieular  seal  in 
eombattinc  tite 
errors  of  Calvin- 
ism and  wrote  for 
this  purpose  a 
clear  summary 

of  ita  teachings  for  the  use  of  the  clcrgj',  under  the  title 
"Succincta  demonstratio  errorum  confes&ionis  Cal- 
vinista)  recenter  per  has  reemtee  sparsn"  (Louvain, 
1567).  He  also  wrote  a  textbook  of  dn^^  "De- 
monstrationum  religionis  ehristianas  Umi  tres"  (Ant- 
w<  r[),  l.')('i4),  to  which  in  1.577,  after  his  death,  a  fourth 
book  was  added,  "£>e  MMVamentis".  In  1616  the 
caihe<lral  oha|iter  and  the  aityeiwlad  auMmnMni 

to  him. 

(iiL-»  AMI  f "oiMT.N.H,  Sifuice  betchrijring  ran  htl  bitdttm  tan't 
£mcA,  I  (BoM-le-Uuc.  1840),  218;  AUgt.  deuUcU  Biog.,  XXXIV. 
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SoaofOod.  fHTnOEsTterAmMT.-- ThelUle 

"son  ef  God"  is  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  word  "son"  was  employiii  among  the  Semites 
to  signify  not  only  filiation,  but  other  close  connexion 
or  intimate  rclationslup.  Thus,  "a  son  of  strength" 
was  a  heio,  ft  waRMV,  ''son  of  wickedness"  a  wicked 
man,  "sons  of  pride"  wild  beasts,  "son  of  possesnoa" 
a  possessor,  "son  of  pled^ng"  ft  hostage,  "son  of 
ligtitning"  a  swift  bird,  "son  of  death"  one  doomed 
to  death,  "son  of  a  bow"  an  arrow,  "son  of  Bdial" 
a  wiiki'd  ni.'iii,  ".soii:^  of  prophets"  disciples  of 
prophets,  etc.  Tin'  title  "son  of  Ciod"  was  applied 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  persons  having  any  qpeoial 


relationship  with  God.  Angels,  just  and  {nous  mau 
the  descendants  of  Seth,  were  called  "sons  of  Ckid" 
(.lob,  i,  6;  ii,  1;  Ps.  boatviii,  7;  Wisd.,  ii,  13;  etc.). 
In  a  similar  manner  it  waa  given  to  Israelites 
{D<'ut.,  .xiv,  1);  and  of  Isnael,  as  a  nation,  we  read: 
".\nd  thou  shalt  say  to  him:  Thus  saith  the  Lord: 
Israel  is  my  son,  my  firstborn.  I  have  said  to  thee: 
Letmyson  go,  that  he  mayserve  me"  (Ex.,  iv,22aq.). 

The  leaders  of  the  people,  kinpi,  princes,  judges, 
as  holding  authority  from  God,  were  called  sons  of 
God.  The  theocratic  Idng  as  lieutenant  of  God,  and 
eipanially  irtien  ha  was  pwviditiaHy  adeeted  to  b> 
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a  type  of  the  Measias,  was  honoured  with  the  title 
"son  of  God".  But  the  Measias,  the  Cb(>son  Onv, 
the  EHect  of  God,  was  par  excellence  rallni  th<- 
6on  of  God  (Ps.  ii,  7).  Even  WeUluuiaen  adniils  thut 
Ps.  ii  is  Messianic  (see  Hast.,  "Diet,  of  the  Bible", 
IV,  571).  The  profrfieous  wgarding  the  McflOM 
became  clearer  as  time  went  on,  and  the  result  la 
ahly  summed  up  by  Sunday  (iW.):  "The  Srript-.iroa 
of  which  we  have  been  siu-aking  in.'irk  so  ni;iny 
different  contributions  to  the  total  result,  but  the 
mult,  when  it  is  attained,  has  the  complctenesB  of 
■a  wbcde.   A  Figure  was  created — ^proiected 

as  it  wcTO  mm  the  doudi— which  wm  iavastaa  with 
all  Uie  attribateg  of  »  perKm.  And  the  mmdi  of  mm 
wwe  turned  towards  it  in  an  attitude  of  exp<>ctation. 
IfnuJces  no  matter  that  the  lines  of  the  FiRure  are 
drawn  from  different  originals.  They  meet  at  lit-t 
in  a  single  portraiture.  And  wc  should  never  have; 
known  how  perfectly  thCQmaai  if  wc  had  not  the  New 
TaslaiiMBfc  picture  to  oonqMn  with  that  of  the  Old 
TeslaiiMnt.  The  most  literal  fnUfanent  of  predletioii 
woulfl  not  be  more  coiuhii^ive  pnx)f  that  all  the 
co<irse  of  the  world  ami  all  the  threails  of  history 
are  in  one  RuidinK  Haivi  "  1  hr  M<  .'witt8  biwides  being 
the  Son  of  God  wa«  to  be  culled  Emmanuel  (God 
with  ua),  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  God  the  Mighty, 
the  Father  of  the  world  to  oome,  Prince  of  Peaoe  (la., 
viii,  8;  ix,  6)  (see  MnatMi). 

In  thb  New  Testamknt. — The  title  "the  Son  of 
God"  is  freouently  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Go8T)eLs  and  Fi)i8tles.  In  the  latter  it  is  cveo'whcre 
employed  as  a  short  formula  for  expri'ssing  His 
Divinity  (Sandav);  and  this  usage  throws  lignt  on 
the  me0"«"e  to  be  attached  to  it  in  many  passages 
of  the  Gospels.  The  angel  announced:  "  He  shall  oe 
great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son  <d  the  most  High 
.  .  .  the  Holy  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God"  (Luke,  i,  32,  3.5).  Nat hrinicl, 
at  his  first  meeting,  caller!  Him  the  Son  <if  ( Iml  John, 
i,  49).  The  devils  called  Him  by  the  >uinv  name,  the 
Jews  ironically,  and  the  Apostles  after  He  quelled  the 
Storm.  In  all  these  caaes  its  meaning  was  equivalent 
to  the  M—iai,  at  kaat.  Bui  nuieh  more  is  implied 
in  the  ooafMMii  of  8t.  FMer,  the  testimony  of  the 
Father,  and  the  word.s  of  Jesiis  Chri.st. 

Confession  of  Si.  I'ltfT. — We  rea<l  in  Matt.,  xvi, 
15,  16:  "iSimon  P»-ter  an.swerwl  and  .said:  Thou  art 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answer- 
ing, said  to  him:  Bles»e<i  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-Jona: 
bwwHMW  flesh  and  bkxid  hath  not  revealed  it  to  thee. 

my  FMher  who  is  in  heaven."  The  parallel 
passages  have:  "Thou  art  the  Christ"  (Mark,  viii, 
29),  "The  Christ  of  Crf)d"  (Luke,  ix,  20),  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  St.  Matthew  gives  the  original  form 
of  the  expression,  and  that  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
in  pving  "the  Christ"  (the  Messias),  instead,  used 
it  in  the  sense  in  which  they  understood  it  when  they 
wrote,  viz.  as  equivalent  to  "the  incarnate  St)n  of 
God"  (see  Rose,  Vl).  Saoday,  writing  of  St.  Peter's 
confession,  says:  "the  context  clearly  proves  that 
Mattlicw  had  before  him  som«'  further  tnuiition, 
pos.xibly  that  of  the  Logia,  but  in  any  ca.se  a  tradition 
that  has  the  look  of  being  original"  (Ha-stingK,  "  Diet, 
of  the  Bible").  As  Rose  well  points  out,  in  the  minds 
of  the  Evangdists  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Mcssiaa 
beciMiBe  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  not  the  Son  of 
God  beeause  He  was  the  Messiaa. 

Testimony  of  the  Father  -(\)  \i  the  B.aptism.— 
"And  Je.sus  being  baptinnl,  forthwith  came  out  of  the 
wat*T:  nii'l  lo,  the  heavens  were  ojtened  to  him:  ami 
he  saw  the  .'^irit  of  God  descending  as  a  dove,  and 
emring  upon  him.  And  behold  a  voice  from  heaven, 
saying:  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased"  (Matt.,  lii,  16,  17).  "And  there  came  a 
voici-  fr<i:n  heaven:  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son;  in 
thee  I  am  well  pleased"  (Mark,  i,  11;  Luke,  iii,  22). 
At  tfaa  TraufiiuaAian.— ^And  lo^ » imiee  out 


of  the  cloud,  laying:  This  is  ray  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  plea.sed:  hear  ye  him"  (Matt.,  x\'ii, 
-Mark,  ix,  0;  Luke,  i.\,  .3.5).  Though  Rose  admits 
that  the  words  spoken  at  the  Baptism  need  not 
necessarily  mean  more  than  what  waa  suggested  by  the 
Old  Testament,  vii.  Son  of  God  is  equal  to  the  Meesias, 
stiU,  as  the  same  words  were  used  on  both  occasions, 
it  is  likely  they  had  the  same  nn  aning  in  both  ca.scs. 
T1m>  Transfiguration  took  phicc  uitSan  a  ww-k  after 
St.  Peter's  confrs-icn.  and  Uir  vsurii.-^  were  u.-^cl  iti  iho 
meaning  in  which  the  three  diisciplcs  would  then 
understand  them;  and  at  the  Baptism  it  is  probaUe 
that  oolly  Christ,  and  perhaps  the  Baptist*  iMMd  them, 
so  that  It  is  not  necessary  to  interpret  thmn  aeoordr 
ing  to  the  current  opinions  of  the  crowd.  Even  so 
cautious  a  critic  a.s  the  Anglican  Profefwor  Sanday 
writes  on  thes(>  pa-ssjigcs:  "And  if,  on  the  O(;ca.siorui 
in  <|1le^ltion,  the  Spirit  of  God  did  intimate  prophct- 
i<:ally  to  chosen  witnesses,  moM  OT  feww,  a  revelation 
oouohed  partly  in  the  langnsfB  cf  tiw  anelflnt  Scrip- 
tares,  it  would  by  no  means  fonow  that  the  meaning 
of  the  revelation  was  limited  to  the  meaning  of  the 
older  Scripiure«.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  likely 
enough  that  the  old  words  wouM  t>e  cliarged  witn 
new  meaning — that,  indeed  the  revelation  .  .  . 
would  yet  be  in  substance  a  new  revelation.  .  .  . 
And  we  may  assume  tliat  to  His  (Christ's)  mind  the 
announeemenl  'Thou  art  my  Son'  uMant  not  only 
all  that  it  ever  meant  to  the  most  enlightened  seers 
of  the  past,  but,  yet  more,  all  that  the  response  of 
His  own  heart  told  Him  that  it  meant  in  tlic  ]ir  .sent. 
.  .  .  But  it  is  possible,  and  we  should  be  justiHtni  in 
supposing — not  by  way  of  dogmatic  assertion  but 
by  way  of  pious  belief — in  view  of  the  later  histoiy 
and  the  pronress  of  subeequeni  revdation,  that  tte 
words  were  mtended  to  sanest  a  new  truth,  not 
hitherto  made  Imown,  -vli.  that  the  Son  was  Son  not 
only  in  the  sfii.se  of  the  Mes.sianic  KinR,  or  of  an 
Ifieal  Peonle,  but  that  the  idea  of  sonship  w;ls  ful- 
filled in  Him  in  a  way  yet  more  mysterious  and  yet 
more  essential;  in  other  words,  that  He  was  Son. 
not  m««ly  in  prophetic  revelation,  but  in  actual 
transcendent  fact  before  tiie  foundation  of  the 
worid"  (Hastings,  "Diet,  of  the  Bible"). 

TeMimony  of  Jn-^ux  Christ. — (1)  The  S>'noptic8.— 
The  key  to  this  is  contained  in  His  words,  iut<»r  the 
Resurrection:  "I  luscend  to  my  Father  and  to  vour 
Fatlier"  (John,  xx,  17).  He  always  spoke  of  viy 
1  at  her,  never  of  our  FVUMT.  He  saici  txi  the  disciples : 
"Thus  then  shall  yoHiMrnr:  Our  Father  ",  etc.  Ho 
eveiywhere  draws  tlie  dearest  possible  distinetion 
between  the  way  in  which  God  was  His  Father  and 
in  which  lb-  wius  the  Father  of  all  creatures.  His 
expn^sidiis  rlcarly  [irove  that  He  elaimc<l  to  be  of 
the  same  nature  with  God;  and  His  claims  to  Divine 
Sonship  arc  contained  very  clearly  in  the  Synoptic 
Goroels,  though  not  as  frequently  as  in  St.  John. 

"Did  you  not  know,  that  I  must  be  abovt  my 
father's  business?"  (Luke,  ii,  49);  "Not  every  one 
that  smth  to  me,  Lord,  Ijord,  shall  enter  \n(o  the 
kingdom  of  heaven:  but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  he  shall  eater  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven.  Many  will  s.ny  to  mi'  in  that  day: 
Lord,  Lord,  have  not  we  proph«'sic<l  in  thy  name,  and 
cast  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  done  many  miracles 
in  thy  name?  And  then  will  I  profess  unto  them, 
I  never  knew  you:  depart  from  me  vou,  that 
work  iniquity"  (Matt.,  vii,  2l-23>.  "Ever>'one 
therefore  that  shall  confess  me  before  men,  I 
will  also  confess  him  before  mv  Father  who  is  in 
heaven"  (Matt.,  x,  32).  "At  that  time  Jesus  an- 
swered and  said:  I  confess  to  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  thou  hast  hid  these  thinp 
ftmn  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hsat  revealed  thsm 
to  little  ones.  Yea,  Father;  for  SO  hath  it  OS— wd 
good  in  thy  ught.  All  things  are  defivered  to  me 
by  my  Fuber.  And  no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  hot 
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the  Father:  neither  doth  any  one  know  the  Father, 
but  the  Ron,  and  he  to  whoni  it  shnll  pleOM*  the  Bon 
to  reveal  hitn.  Come  to  mo,  all  you  that  labour,  and 
are  burdcmil,  and  1  will  refresh  you"  (Matt.,  xi, 
25-30;  Luke,  x,  21 ,  22).  In  the  parable  of  the  wic  ked 
hlubaDdmen  the  son  ia  distinguished  from  all  other 
nwMeiDgerB:  "'llierefore  having  yet  one  son,  most 
dear  to  him;  ,he  also  sent  him  unto  them  last  of  all, 
saying:  They  will  reverence  my  son.  But  the  hus- 
bandmen said  one  to  another:  lliig  ia  the  heir;  eome 
let  us  kill  him"  (Mark,  xii,  G).  Ck)mparc  Matt., 
xxii,  2,  "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  likenctl  to  a  king, 
who  made  a  mamago  for  his  son. "  In  Matt.,  xv'xi,  25, 
Ho  states  that  as  Son  of  God  Uc  is  free  from  the 
temple  tax.  "David  therefore  himself  calleth  him 
Lord,  and  whence  is  he  then  his  son?"  (Mark,  xii,  37). 
He  is  liord  of  the  angels.  He  shiill  rome  "in  tlic  cloud.'^ 
of  heaven  with  truich  power  and  majivsty.  And  lie  whall 
Hcnd  hi.s  :in^;<  lri"  (M;i1t.,  xxiv,  30,  .'il).  lie  ronfei^'ed 
before  Caiplias  that  he  was  the  Son  of  the  blu«»ed 
Qod  (Mark,  riv,  61-2).  "Gtoing  therefore,  teach  ye 
•11  luttiooe.  Kaptiting  tbam  in  the  named  toe  FMher. 
•adof  1li«ebn,  and  of  Hie  Holy  Gboefc . . .  aadbdbold 
I  am  with  you  .nil  d.-ivs,  o\T'n  to  the  oaamniMtiail 
of  the  world"  (Matt.,  xxviii,  10,  20). 

The  claiiiL-^  uf  Jt-sus  Christ.  m  t  fnrth  in  the  Sy- 
noptic Gospels,  are  so  great  that  Salmon  is  justified 
in  writing  (introd.  to  iiew  Teat.,  p.  197):  "We  deny 
that  they  [Chriat'i  utteranoee  in  the  Fourth  Gospel]  are 
at  all  ioeonaiatent  with  what  is  attributed  to  Him  in 
the  Sjrnoptic  Gospels.  On  the  contrary,  the  dignity 
of  our  Saviour's  person,  and  the  duty  of  adhering  to 
Him,  are  as  strongly  .stated  in  the  discourses  uliicli 
St.  Matthew  puts  mto  ili.s  rnouth  im  in  uiiv  later 
Ooqiel.  .  .  .  The  Synoptic  Evangelists  all  agree 
In  roppceenting  Jesus  as  persisting  in  this  claim  [of 
Snpnme  Judge]  to  the  end,  and  finallv  incurrins 
condemnation  for  blasphemy  from  the  high-Driest  ana 
the  Jewish  Council.  ...  ft  follows  that  the  claims 
which  tlie  Sjrnoptic  Gosp^^ls  represent  our  Lord  ns 
making  for  Himself  are  so  high  .  .  .  that,  if  we 
aeeept  the  Synoptic  Go.sim»1s  as  truly  n  pn-i  titiiii;  the 
oharaoter  of  our  Lord's  language  about  Himself,  we 
mtUkaSf  have  no  right  to  reject  St.  John's  account, 
on  tiie  score  that  he  puts  too  exalted  laofuafe  about 
Biinaelf  into  the  mouth  of  our  Lord." 

(2)  St.  John's  GoHjM'l. — It  will  not  he  m ■re.i.snn,- 
to  give  more  than  a  few  p!i.s.«anis  from  St.  John's 
Gospel.  "My  I  atlier  worketh  until  now;  and  I 
work.  .  .  .  For  the  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  shcw- 
•th  him  all  things  which  he  iiiin.^  If  doth:  and  greater 
works  than  these  will  he  shew  him,  that  you  maj 
wonder.  Fbr  as  the  FMiher  ndseth  up  the  dead,  am 
giveth  life:  so  the  Son  also  giveth  hfe  to  whom  he 
will.  For  neither  doth  the  Father  judge  any  man, 
but  hath  given  all  judninent  to  the  Sou.  Tliat  all 
may  honcmr  the  Son,  as  they  hcjimur  the  Father" 
(v,  17, 20-23).  "And  this  is  the  will  of  mv  Father  that 
sent  me:  that  everyone  who  seeth  the  Son,  and 
befieveth  m  1^,  mav  have  life  everlasting,  and  I  will 
raise  him  up  in  the  fast  day"  (vi,  40).  '^Father,  the 
hour  is  eome,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  may 

florify  thee.  .  .  .  .\nd  now  glorify   thou    me,  O 
'ather,  with  thyself,  with  the  glorj-  which  1  had, 
before  the  world  wa.>4,  with  thee'  (xvii,  1,  5). 

(3)  St.  Paul.— St.  Paul  in  the  Epistles,  which  were 
written  much  earlier  than  most  of  our  Gospels, 
clearly  teaches  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that 
He  was  the  true  Son  of  God;  and  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  liisi  enemies  the  Judaizers  never  dan-fl 
to  attaek  thi.s  tearhintj,  a  faet  whieh  pnm-s  that  they 
could  not  find  the  inmallest  winldatice  of  a  diserepaiK  y 
between  his  doctrines  on  this  ptunt  and  that  of  the 
oUmt  Aportles. 

LcFiN.  Jfnu  Mfttie  H  FiU  de  D««u  (Pari*.  1900);  ■ImEnaJr. 
(ftiUMlel^iw);  Ross.  atudiM  tm  tkt  Gotpafa  (Loodoo,  1903); 
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Son  of  Man.— In  the  Old  Testament  "son  of  man  ** 

is  always  triinslatcd  in  the  Septuaginst  without  the 
ar  f  icie  as  vidt  i.v6pwwov.  It  Ls  ernployod  (1)  as  a  poetical 
synonym  for  man,  or  for  the  ideal  man,  c.  g.  "God 
is  not  as  a  man,  that  he  should  lie,  nor  as  a  son  of 
man,  that  he  should  be  changed"  (Num.,  nni^  IQ). 
' '  Ulessed  is  the  man  that  doth  this  and  the  son  of  man 
that  shall  lay  hold  on  this"  (la.,  Ivi,  2).  "Let  thy 
hand  bo  upon  the  man  of  thy  right  hand:  and  upon  the 
son  of  man  whom  thou  liast  confirmed  for  tli\s<'lf  " 
(Ps.  Ixxix,  18).  (2)  The  I*rophct  Esechiel  is  addressed 
by  God  as  "son  of  man"  more  than  ninety  times,  e.  g. 
"Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy  feet,  and  I  will  speak  to 
thee"  (Esech.,  ii,  1).  This  usage  is  confined  to  Eze- 
chiel  sawept  one  psMiss  in  Daniel,  where  Gabriel  mid : 
"Undernand,  O  son  »  men,  for  in  the  time  of  the  end 
the  vision  shall  be  fulfilled"  (Dan  ,  viii,  17). 

(.3)  In  the  ^reat  vision  of  Daniel,  after  the  appear- 
ance of  ilif  four  Ijejusts,  we  rea<l:  "1  beheld  therefore 
in  the  vision  uf  the  night,  and  lo,  one  Uke  a  son  of  man 
came  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  he  came  even  to 
the  Ancient  of  days:  and  they  presented  him  before 
htm.  And  he  gave  Urn  power,  and  glory,  and  a  king- 
dom: and  all  peoples,  trilK's,  and  tongues  shall  serve 
him:  his  power  is  an  everlasting  jKiwer  that  shall  not 
be  taken  away:  and  his  kingdom  shall  not  be  d^ 
stroyed"  (vii,  13  sq.).  The  ptirson  who  appears  hen 
as  son  of  man  is  intcrpretod  by  many  nun-CathoBes 
as  rmwwitmg  the  Meeeianic  kingdom,  but  then  is 
aothmg  to  prevent  the  paasa^  from  being  talmn  to 
represent  not  only  the  Messianic  kingdom,  but  par 
excellence  the  Messianic  king.  In  the  explanation, 
xer.'^e  17,  the  four  he;v.st.s  are  "four  kings"  1{.\'  ,  not 
"four  km^^'lnnih'"  aa  translalfnl  by  D.  V.,  though  tJiey 
ttpi)i  ;ir  to  Minify  four  kingdoms  as  wellj  for  the 
charucteristies  of  oriental  kingdoms  were  identified 
with  the  characters  of  their  kings.  So  when  it  is  suid 
in  verse  18;  "But  the  saints  of  the  most  high  God 
AaXl  take  the  kingdom:  and  they  shall  possess  the 
kin^^dom  for  ever  and  ever",  the  Kins  is  no  more  ex- 
cludt-d  here  than  in  the  case  of  the  Sour  h<'a.sts.  The 
"son  of  man"  here  wiks  early  interpreted  of  the  Me»- 
sias,  in  tlie  Book  of  Henoch^  where  the  expression  is 
used  almost  as  a  Messianie  titk^  though  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  Drummond's  anninont  that  even  hen 
It  was  not  -used  ss  a  Mesdanio  title  notwithstandtng 
the  fact  that  it  was  imderstood  of  the  M(wsi:i.«.  It  has 
to  be  a<liled  that  in  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  not  very 
widely,  if  at  all,  known  as  a  Mejisianie  title. 

The  employment  of  the  expression  in  the  Gospels 
is  very  remarkable.  It  is  usod  to  designate  Jesus 
Christ  no  fewer  than  eighty-one  times — thirty  times 
in  St.  Matthew,  fourteen  times  in  St.  Mark,  twcntjr- 
five  times  in  St.  Luke,  and  twelve  times  in  St.  John. 
Conf  rarj'  to  what  obtains  in  the  Sept  uiigint,  it  appears 
e\ei\'.\here  with  the.  article.  lus  6  vi6t  rou  iy^puivov. 
(ireek  scholars  are  agnN-d  that  the  correct  transla- 
tion of  this  is  "the  son  ot  man",  not  "the  son  of  the 
niau".  The  possible  ambiguity  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  seldom  or  never  found  in  the  early 
Graek  Fathsn  a  title  for  CSirwt.  But  the  moat 
remarkable  thing  oonneeted  with  "the  Son  of  Man" 
is  that  it  is  found  only  in  the  mouth  of  Christ.  It 
i?<  never  employe*!  hy  the  di.s<n[)les  or  Evanpelists, 
nor  hy  the  early  Christian  writers.  It  is  foutici  once 
only  in  Actj^,  where  St.  Stephen  exclaims:  "liehold, 
I  see  the  heaveas  o]K  iied,  and  the  Son  of  Man  stand- 
iOK  on  the  right  hand  of  God"  (vii.  56).  The  whole 
ineidont  proves  that  it  was  a  welHcnown  expressioo 
of  Chri.«t's.  Though  the  sa>'ing  was  so  frequently 
empl<)ye<l  by  Christ ,  the  disciples  preferred  some  more 
honorific,  title  and  we  do  not  find  it  at  .ill  in  St  Paul 
nor  in  tlie  other  Epistles.  St.  Paul  perhaps  uses 
something  like  an  equivalent  when  he  calls  Christ 
the  second  or  hist  Adam.  The  writers  of  the  E^pirttai^ 
moreover,  probably  wished  to  svaid  tbs  QiMk  MB- 
biffutgr  juataUndedto. 
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The  cxprcwion  Is  Christ's,  in  spito  of  the  futile 
attempts  of  twiim;  (ifriiiHn  lLLtioii;ih.Ht»  und  others 
«o  show  that  Ho  could  not  huvu  used  it.  It  w^ls  not 
invented  by  the  writers  of  the  Gospelti  to  whom  it 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  favourite  title,  as  tb^  never 
use  it  of  Ctirist  themselves.  It  was  not  donvad  by 
them  from  what  is  asserted  was  a  false  inteipretatioa 
of  Daniel,  because  it  appears  in  the  early  portions  of 
the  public  ministry  wlicns  thore  is  no  rttfc^rence  to 
Daniel.  The  objeciiou  that  Christ  could  not  liave 
used  it  in  Aramaic  because;  the  only  similar  expression 
was  bar-najiha,  which  then  meant  only  "man",  bar 
having  by  that  time  lost  its  meaning  of  "son  ,  is 
not  of  much  wei^t.  Only  little  is  known  of  the 
Aramaic  spoken  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ; 
and  :us  Druinrnond  points  out  sprrial  nioaninp  ronld 
1k)  h'^''"  'he  word  by  the  fini)h!i.sis  with  whi<h 
it  was  pnjiiDuiiofd,  even  if  b(ir-nit.-ih<i  h:ui  lont  lis 
ptunary  meauing  in  Palestine,  which  is  not  at  all 
pntma.  As  the  same  writer  gliows,  there  wcraotlunr 
expreanon*  in  Aramaic  which  Christ  ooukl  hvn  an* 

§loycd  for  the  purpose,  and  Sanday  suggests  that 
[e  nmy  havf*  ncriisionally  spoken  in  Greek. 
The  t'urly  Fatiu  rs  wore  of  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
preasion  w:is  ils«nJ  out  of  huniihty  ami  to  ^Isow  Christ's 
nunmn  nature,  and  this  is  very  probable  considerinR 
the  early  rise  of  Docetism.  Thu  is  also  the  oninion 
of  ConielittBaLapide.  OthmsySUchasKnabenbaucr, 
think  that  He  adopted  a  title  ■whidk  would  not  give 
umbrage  to  His  enemies,  and  which,  as  time  went  on, 
wan  capable  of  being  applied  so  as  to  cover  His  Mes- 
sianic claims — to  include  everything  that  liad  been 
foretold  of  the  repniaentative  man,  the  second  Adam, 
the  suffering  servant  of  Jchovali,  the  Messianic  king. 

JitUM  Mennt  ct  Fih  de  Diru  fP.iriH.  190fl);  Ro*«i5,  SluiiieM  on 
UU  Oi>*p*l*  (I^in.lorj,  I'.wri);  Dm  MMciN-D,  Th«  Jour,  of  Thfot. 
"  "     II  (1801),  3Mj  639;  HxHTL.  An/anff  utut  Ewlf  df»  TUrU 


C.  Ahehne. 

Sonera,  Diocese  of  (de  Sonora),  in  the  l^epublic 
of  Mi'Mi'n,  HitfTri^jan  of  the  ArrlnliiH-i  m-  of  Duraniiu. 
Its  area  in  that  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  76j619 
89.  miles,  and  ttt  population  (1010)  262,545.  Tb» 
bishop  siMl  the  flovmwr  oC  the  state  leskle  at  HeniMH 
■Ife,  a  eily  iitiieted  6U  ai)o^  esA  leveL  oontahung 
(1910)  About  li,518  inhibitants.  The  Coeprl  w.ls 
first  preached  ni  the  territory  of  the  Diocese  of  Sonora 
by  tiie  ct-h  liratinl  Father  Niza,  who  accompanied 
the  daring  expeditions  of  the  first  explorers  and  con- 
querors of  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  settled  at  different 
pbees  in  this  section;  they  evangelized  the  numerous 
tribes  who  lived  in  uat  region  in  the  beginning  of  tlie 
seventeenth  century,  after  having  estabushed  the  new 
See  of  Durango,  to  which  all  these  lands  were  given. 
The  Jesiiitji,  who  were  u.ssigne<i  the  tji*k  of  converting 
to  Christianity  the  people  of  these  lands,  founded  the 
Ismous  mLsflions  of  Rio  Yacjiii,  Hio  Mayo,  and  Upper 
and  Lower  Pimeria.  Notal>le  among  these  pncsts 
was  the  oeUfSted  Father  Kino  (q.  v.).  Wlien  the 
Jesuate  wm  eamelled  iiQin  all  this  Bpeniah  colonies 
0707)  Hnef  baa  the  foBowmfs  raddenees:  Mission 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Pimcria  (Guazaves,  Acfinchc, 
Matai>e,  Oposura,  Movils,  S.  Ignaeio,  Arizpc,  Aribechi, 
Batueo,  OnaviLS,  Cucurujie,  Cuinuripa,  S.aguaripa, 
Sta  Maria  Soonca,  Tubutama,  Odopc,  Saric,  Te(x>ripa, 
Ures,  Gsborca,  Babiqie,  BacadeGuachi,  Cuquiarachi, 
Onapn,  Banamidii);  8.  Javier  del  Bac,  Santa  Matim 
«*  Guebabi,  whioh  were  then  in  tiie  terri- 


tory now  belonging  to  the  United  Slat( 
del  Rio  Yaf|ui  (Httirivis,  Rclcm,  liaiium,  Torim, 
Baeuni ) ;  Mission  del  Rio  Mayo  CBsni*  OruS|  f^SMIMm, 
Nabojoa,  Conicari,  Batacosii). 

On  7  May,  1779,  Pius  VI  cstahlishe.!  the  Diocese 
of  Sonora,  to  which  belonged  at  that  time  the  present 
states  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora  and  the  two  Cahfomias 
(Upper  and  Lower).  It  was  suffragan  of  the  then 
immense  Archdiocese  of  Mesioo.  This  territoiy  was 
XIV.— 10 


divided  in  1840  when  the  See  of  S.  FranciBco  de 
California  was  founded.  In  18G3  it  ceased  to  be  a 
sulTr;igan  of  Mexii:o  and  became  suffragan  of  the  new 
uietnipolitan  see  est4ibiishcd  at  Guadalajara.  In  1878 
it  was  separated  from  Lower  California,  which 
came  a  vicariate  Apostolic,  and  in  1883,  when  the 
See  of  Sinaloa  was  creatoa,  the  See  of  Sonora  was 
reduced  to  its  present  limits.  In  1891  Leo  XIIL 
by  the  Hull  lUud  in  Primus,  HeparaUnl  this  Sec  from 
the  ecelesia-sticjil  Province  of  (Ju;Miahijara  and  nuulo 
it  a  suffragan  of  the  new  Arc;hdioccse  of  Duran^. 
The  bishop's  residence  was  first  situated  in  the  city 
of  Arispe,  but  owing  to  the  uprising  of  the  Indians 
it  was  removed  to  Alamos  and  later  to  Culiacan,  the 
present  capital  of  the  StAtc  of  Sinaloa.  When  the 
new  See  of  Sinaloa  wa.s  rrcated  tho  Bishl^  of  SoUOIB 
made  his  resilience  at  1  leruio.sillo. 

This  diores<"  hits  1  seminary  with  10  students,  17 
parochial  schools,  2  Catholic  colleges  with  about  700 
•tudents.  Pn^testants  have  founded  11  ehurches. 
Anoos  the  221,000  inhabitants  a  great  number  of 
Vidians  from  the  Sens,  Yaquis.  Apache«,  Papagos, 
and  other  irihea  are  to  l>e  found;  these  have  mifor- 
tunately  returned  in  large  numl)ers  to  biu-barimn 
sinee  the  missionaries  ahaminned  them.  Few  Apaches 
and  Papagos  Indians  remain  in  the  Sonora  territory. 
The  SiTis  Indians  are  more  numerous  and  live  in  the 
large  island  of  Tibufon  in  the  Gulf  of  California  and 
in  a  hu-gc  part  of  the  territory  along  the  bonks  of  the 
Rio  Sonora.  Thase  who  live  on  the  island  are  savage 
and  opfKjsed  to  civilization,  while  those  on  (he  con- 
tinent have  fonne<l  agricultural  colonics  and  an  quite 
s!ibdue<l  since  the  last  uprising.  As  to  the  Yaqui 
Imlians,  the  Ftnleral  Government  of  Mexico  has  hod 
some  serious  trouble  with  them.  It  appears^  however, 
that  had  they  not  been  deprived  of  tlieir  hiids  a  mora 
pcaoefulpcople  could  hardly  be  found. 

(Ani«canMea,  1H81):  DAvii.a,  CntiUnunnAn  dr  In  hi-'lnrin  dr  !n  C. 
de  J.  tn  Nuewa  BtpinVt  (l'u<-lilu.  l'^•S',l) ;  Caichiz,  Ai!.:*  i'i;'''i;>''i<-u4 
Soeieiaii*  Jem  (P*ri«,  1900);  Dome-vkcii.  Quia  general  detcnptita 
it  Is  AqMUte  Mtaitmm  Otedioo,  imj). 

Camillub  Crivslu. 

SoolhMvlof.  See  DivmAnoat . 

Sophene,  a  titular  sec,  suffragan  of  Mclitcnc  in 
Armenia  Secunda.  In  the  sixth  century  "Notitiffl 
episcoputuum"  of  Antioch,  Sophene  is  a  suffragan  of 
Amida  in  Mesopotamia  ("Echoe  d'Oricnt",  X,  145). 
Justinian  in  a  letter  to  Zetas,  ''ma^oter  null  turn"  of 
Armenia  and  Fontus  PolemamaeiiSb  gnate  him  juris- 
diction over  various  provmees,  amooK  them  Sophene 
and  Soi)henene.  "in  qua  est  ^Iartyropolis"  ("Co<lex. 
Just.",  1,  2U,  5).  .\t  the  Ix'giiining  of  the  seventh 
eenturj^  f;e<)rge  of  Cyiinis  i  '  1  )escriptio  orbis  ro- 
mani",  ed.  Gelzer,  49)  mentions  Sophene  in  .Armenia 
Quarta,  and  we  know  elsewhere  that  .Vrsamosata  was 
the  capital  of  the  latter  provinoe.  I'rom  these  tests 
wc  conclude,  fint,  that  there  were  two  distfawt  di»> 
triots.  Sophene  situated  more  to  the  north  and  very 
well  known  to  the  classical  writers  !us  an  .Vnnenian 
j)ru\  iiit-e,  .Hul)j(vt  to  the  Roman  F.mpirc,  and,  wconil, 
Sijplienene,  situat<'d  near  Martyropolis  and  /Vmida. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  titular  see.  I>e  Quicn 
("Oriens  chrLstianus",  II,  1(X)1),  mentions  two bisnope 
of  Sophene:  Arsaphus,  present  at  the  CounoO  of 
Coostantiii^le  inSSl:  Euphcmius,  at  Chaloedon,  461. 
TTie  exact  rituation  of  this  bishopric  is  unknown. 

Smith,  Dirt,  of  Grrrk  and  Roman  (!eo\).  ( TxindSB.  MTCft.  S>  V.{ 
Geucr,  Getfr,/i>  Cyprii  Dtteriplio  orbin  romani,  LXlS  CbAIO& 
Im  /nmHtrt  de  tBupHnde  (Park  1907),  ia»-70i. 

Sophists,  a  group  of  dreck  teachers  who  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  hfth  ccnturj'  B.  c.  They  claimed  to 
Ih-  purveyors  of  wisdom — hence  the  name  n^trnU^ 
which  originally  meant  one  who  possesses  wisdom — 
but  m  reauty  undertook  to  show  mat  all  true  oertitude 
is  unatf  ainaV.V  ,  a'l  !  that  culture  Olid  preparation  for 
the  butuoGas  itf  HUbbfi  iif"  arc  to  bo  ooquirod,  not  by 


laGaHuLui^^iniife  arc  t 
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profound  thinking,  but  by  discuasion  and  debate. 
In  accordance  with  this  principle,  they  gathorwi 
■round  them  the  young  men  of  Athens,  and  professed 
to  prepare  them  for  their  career  as  citixen«  and  as 
am  by  tmahing  them  the  of  publia  apaaking  nd 
thotmoiy  andpnetieeof  argomenta^^  TiMjrdid 
not  pr<>tcnd  to  loncli  how  the  truth  ifl  to  be  attainc<i. 
They  dill  not  cure  wlicilier  it  could  bo  attained  or  not. 
Tlu-y  aini(Hl  to  impart  to  their  pupils  the  ability  to 
make  the  better  cau^ic  seem  the  worse,  and  the  worse 
the  better.  If  we  arc  to  bcUeve  their  opponeata, 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  they  afTcctod  all  kindi  M  refino- 
mant,  in  dress,  speech,  gesture,  etc.,  and  oanied  their 
love  of  arpunirntation  to  the  point  where  all  scrious- 
neKS  of  purjHxst;  cojumhI  and  quibbling  and  sophistry 
be^n. 

The  principal  Sophists  were:  Protagoras  of  Alxlera, 
called  the  Indiviuualist;  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  sur- 
named  the  Nihilist:  Hippias  of  £U&  the  Polymathist; 
and  Pradioua  of  Oeoa,  the  Moralist.  Gomas  waa 
ealled  tho  Nihilist  bocimso  of  his  doctrine  "nothing 
exists:  even  if  anything  existed,  we  could  know  noth- 
ing about  it,  and,  cvoii  if  we  know  anytliing  about 
anything, we  could  not  communicate  our  knowledge". 
Hippias  was  called  the  Polymathist  because  he  laid 
daim  to  knowledge  of  many  out-of-tho-wav  subjects, 
•ueh  as  arduBoloKyi  <uid  used  this  knowledge  for  the 
Hoi^l.istieal  purpose  of  da«ling  and  embarrassing  his 
opjM.iient  in  a^mont.  ProdicuB,  called  the  Moral- 
ist f  H  (  jiuso  in  his  discourses,  especially  in  that  which  he 
eiititle<l  "Hercuhw  at  the  Cross-roads",  he  strove  to 
inculcate  moral  lessons,  although  he  did  tm!  uttempt 
to  reduce  conduct  to  principles,  but  taught  rather  by 
proverb,  epigram,  and  illustration.  Tm  most  tn»> 
partanfc  of  aU  tha  WnnhkitM  was  Pmtaamtii  tba 
oividiianBt,  so  eafled  meanae  Iw  bdd  that  the  mdi> 
▼idn;il  is  the  test  of  all  Iniih.  "Man  is  the  measure 
of  hII  things"  is  a  H^ivin^  attributed  to  him  by  Plato, 
which  sums  up  the  SopliMrta'  doetrine  IB  vqpvd  to  tfas 
value  of  knowledge. 

The  Sophista  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  Greek 
■eqitiGa.  Thematorialiamof  the  Atomiata.  Iheidfiat- 
iam  of  the  Eleatica,  and  the  dootriae  of  univerBal 
change  which  was  a  tenet  of  the  School  of  Heraclitue 
—all  these  tendencies  resulted  in  a  condition  of  un- 
rl'^t.  Dui  of  wliich  philosophy  couM  imt  :i<l\:incc  to 
a  more  satLsfactorj*  state  until  an  cnqiiirv  wa-s  made 
into  the  problem  of  the  value  of  knowledge.  The 
Sophists  did  not  undertake  that  enquiry — a  task  ro- 
■ainrad  for  Booratea  (q.  v.) — however,  thev  called 
attaPtion  to  the  existence  of  the  pr(A>lem,  and  in  that 
way,  and  in  that  way  only,  they  contributed  to  tho 
jiro^rtss  of  pliilosopliy  in  Cireeee.  The  absurdities 
to  whu  li  tlio  So[ihistic  method  was  carried  by  the 
later  Sophists  wius  dw  in  part  to  the  Me(iJiri:iiis,  who 
made  common  cause  with  them,  and  substituted  the 
flMtllod  of  strife  (Eristic  method)  for  the  Socntic 
KMlhod  of  diaoovary  Qleariatie  method).  It  waa 
inevHable,  therefore,  that  the  name  Sophiat  Aould 
lose  it-s  primitive  meaning,  and  come  to  designate,  not 
a  man  of  wi.s<lom,  but  a  quibbler,  and  one  wlio  us»os 
fallacious  arguments.  Tiie  S<)i)liists  represent  a 
phase  of  Greek  thought  which,  while  it  had  no  con- 
structive value,  and  is,  inchxHl,  a  step  backward  and 
not  forward,  in  the  course  of  Greek  speculation  n 
neverthflkaa  of  great  importance  historically,  because 
it  was  the  evil  mfluencf  of  the  Sophists  that  inspired 
fiocrates  with  the  idea  of  refuting  them  by  showing 
the  conditions  of  tnn"  knowledge.  It  W!us,  no  doubt, 
their  mcthotls,  too,  that  Aristotle  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  his  treatise  of  the  faUaeki^  and  entitled  it 
"De  Sophisticis  hUenchis". 

Fhr  t*xU  M  RriTKR  akb  Pskixeh,  Hittorin  Phil.  Critea 

(O.itha.  IHW.  IS!  »q.;  B^KRWEU..  Sourer  Httok  in  In,., -i(  Fhi- 
lof  <i>>.'j    N.'w  York,  1907),  67  *<j,;  Zki.leh.  Prr-S<>rrtJ\  I'h.lrtto- 
plur;  tT.  AujmrsjLondan.  IS&X);  II.  3m  sq.:  Tlhskm. 
fiv^MMv  <9aalaB.  IfOV.  TO  m- 
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Sophoniaa,  the  ninth  of  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets 
of  tiie  Canon  of  the  Old  Tesliinunt,  preachca  and 
wrote  in  the  second  half  ol  the  He\  cnth  century  a.  c. 
He  was  a  contemporary  and  eui)iKjrt  (>r  of  the  great 
Prophet  Jeramiaa.  His  name  (Heb.  ZepAoma,  that 
»  "the  Lord  eoneeala",  "the  Lord  protects")  might, 
on  the  analog}'  of  Gottfried,  be  most  briefly  trans- 
lated by  the  words  God  protect.  The  only  jinrnary 
stjurce  from  which  we  obtain  our  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  personality^  and  the  rhetorical  and  literiuy  quali- 
ties of  Sophoi^i^  is  the  short  book  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment  (containing  <mly  three  ohaptera),  whidi  bean 
Us  name.  Hie  eeane  of  hia  aotrvity  waa  the  eity  of 
Jerusalem  (i,  4-10;  iit,  1  sqq.;  14  sgq.). 

I.  Date. — The  date  of  the  Prophet's  activity  fell 
in  the  reign  of  King  Josias  (641-11).  Sophonias  is 
one  of  the  few  Prophets  whose  chronolog>'  is  fixed  by 
a  precise  date  in  tne  introductory  verse  of  the  bode 
Under  the  two  preceding  kings,  Amon  and  Manaaae^ 
idolatry  had  been  introduced  m  the  most  shameful 
forms  (especially  the  cult  of  Baal  and  Astarte)  into 
the  Holy  City,  and  with  this  foreign  cult  came  a 
foreign  culture  and  a  great  corruption  of  monils.  Jo- 
sias,  the  king  with  the  anointed  sceptre,  wished  to  put 
an  end  to  the  horrible  dcv.'istation  in  the  holy  placee. 
One  of  the  most  zealous  champions  and  advisers  of 
this  reform  was  Sophoniaa,  and  his  writing  remains 
one  of  the  moat  important  doeomenta  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  era  of  Jonas.  The  Prophet  laid  the 
axe  at  the  root  of  the  religious  and  moral  corruption, 
when,  in  view  of  the  idolatry  which  luwl  jx-netratea 
even  into  the  8anctu.ar}',  he  threatened  to  "destroy 
out  of  this  place  the  remnant  of  Baal,  and  the 
names  of  the  .  .  .  priests"  (i,  4),  and  pleaded  for 
a  return  to  the  aimplidtr  of  their  fathan  inatead  of 
the  hixmiooa  forrign  dothhig  whidi  waa  worn  eape- 
cially  in  aristocratic  circles  (i,  8).    The  age  of  So- 

Ehonias  was  also  a  most  serious  and  decisive  jieriod, 
ecause  the  lands  of  Anterior  Asia  were  overrun  by 
foreigners  owing  to  tho  migration  of  the  Scythians 
in  the  last  decatles  of  the  seventh  century,  and  be- 
cause Jerusalem,  the  city  of  the  ftophete|_waa  only  a 
few  deeadee  before  its  downfall  (GM).  The  fap-ee» 
ing  watchman  on  Sion'a  battlementa  aawthis  catas- 
trophe draw  near:  "tor  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  near" 
is  the  burden  of  his  preaching  (i,  7).  "The  great 
day  of  the  l/>rd  is  near,  it  is  near  and  cxceoiling 
swift:  .  .  .  riiat  day  vs  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  o? 
tribulation  and  distress,  a  day  of  calamity  and  mis> 
ery.  a  day  of  darkness  and  obaeority,  ft  day  of  doudi 
and  whj^^da"  0, 
H.  C5tMfi'a!rBi.""Tnie  book  of  the  Prophet  nalu- 

rally  mnt.ain-J  in  its  three  chapters  only  a  sketch  of 
the  funiiainentai  ideas  of  the  preaching  of  Sopho- 
nias.  Tho  aehems  of  the  book  Id  ita  pfBsant  form  is 

as  follows: 

(a)  i,  '2-ii,  3.— The  threatening  of  the  "dsy  of 
theLord",ajDM*>fi(idt6>tiUa  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  judgment  of  the  Lord  win  descend  on  Juda  and 
Jerusalem  aa  a  pimiihment  for  the  awful  degeneracy 
in  religious  Ufe  (i»  4-7a);  it  will  ext<«nd  to  all  clas-ses 
of  the  people  (i,  7b-13),  and  will  be  attended  with  all 
the  horrors  of  a  frightful  catastrophe  (i,  14-18); 
therefore,  do  penance  and  seek  the  Lord  (ii,  1-3). 

(b)  ii,  4-1.5. — Not  only  over  Jeru.salem,  but  over 
the  whole  world  {urbi  el  orbi),  over  the  peoples  in  aQ 
the  four  regions  of  tho  heavens,  will  the  hand  <rf  the 
Lord  be  stretched — westwards  over  the  Philistines 
(4-71,  eastwards  over  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites 
(8-11),  80Uthwar(is  over  the  Ethiopians  (12),  and 
northwards  over  the  Assyrians  and  Ninivites  (lil-l.l). 

(c)  With  a  special  threat  (iii^  1-8),  the  Prophet 
then  turns  again  to  Jerusalem :  "  ^V  oe  to  the  provoking, 
and  redeemed  oity. .  .  .She  hath  not  hearkened  to  tho 
voice,  neither  haft  ahe  reeelved  ^aeipline  " ;  the  ss?w» 
est  reckoning  will  be  required  of  the  aristoerata  and 
the  administrators  of  the  law  (as  the  leading  olaaBas  of 
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tfe«  «0B»iiittty).  and  of  the  Proplieto  and  priesta, 
wtiia  dbwtan  of  pablio  wonhip. 

(d)  iii,  9-20. — A  consolatory  prophecy,  or  prophetic 
glance  at  the  Kingdom  of  God  of  the  future,  in  which  all 
the  worM,  urutrvi  in  one  faith  and  one  worship,  will 
turn  to  one  (  IikI,  and  the  goods  of  the  Meswianic  King- 
dom, whose  cHpitul  is  the  duuehtcr  of  Sion,  will  be  en- 
jojred.  The  universality  of  toe  judgment  as  well  aa 
of  the  redemi)tion  is  so  forcibly  expeaaed  in  So- 

Eboniaa  that  his  book  may  be  rBgaidaaaa (he "Cathie 
c  Epistle"  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(e)  The  last  exhortation  of  Sophonias  (iii,  &-20) 
also  has  a  Me&sianic  colouring,  although  not  to  an  ex- 
tent o(HQaparat)le  with  Isai:i.s. 

III.  Character  or  the  Prophet. — Sophoniaa' 
prophecy  is  not  strongly  differentiated  from  other 
 Jflw  (hat  dAmoe  or  Hateouc,  it  is  confined 

of  thooi^  oemnion  to  all  prophetic  m» 
threats  of  judgment,  oxhnrtution  to  pen- 
ance, promise  of  Messianic  .Halvation.  For  tliia 
n'uson  SophoiiiiL^i  mi^lit  he  rcvrarded  as  the  type  of 
Hebrew  Prophets  and  as  the  hnal  example  of  the  pro- 
pbetic  termmology.  He  docs  not  seek  the  glory  of  an 
witinal  mi  iter,  but  boewwa  freely  both  jdeaa  and  style 
bom  tiM  older  PWwhete  (eipeoially  Isaiae  and  Jere> 
lOiM}.  The  resemfjlancos  to  the  Book  of  Deutfr- 
onomy  may  be  expluimxi  by  the  fact  that  this  book, 
foun<l  in  the  JoHiiui  reform,  was  then  the  centre  of  re- 
ligious interest.  The  language  of  Sophonias  is  vigor- 
ous and  earnest,  as  became  the  seriousness  of  the 
period,  but  is  free  from  the  jgloomy  elegiac  tone  of 
JtnaiiiM.  In  some  passagea  it  becomes  patlwtie  and 
poetic,  without  however  attaininf  the  idaMical  dic- 
tion or  poetical  flight  of  a  Nahum  or  Deutero-Isaias. 
There  is  something  «)lemn  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Lord  is  so  frequently  introduced  a.s  the  speaker,  and 
the  sent^-nro  of  jiKiginciit  falbi  on  the  silent  earth  (i,  7). 
Apart  from  the  few  plWfB  on  words  (cf.  especially  ii, 
41),  Sophonias  eschein  aU  rhetorical  and  poetical  oma- 
HWDtatioii  of  hwmaga.  Aa  to  (he  logieal  and  rhjrtb* 
miea]  build  of  the  wiom  eidMirtations,  he  has  two 
8tn>phes  of  the  first  pketrh  (i,  7  nnd  I  t)  with  the  samo 
opening  f'the  day  of  the  l/)nl  is  near"),  jiikI  clost-s 
the  secDiiiJ  ,-iketch  with  a  liytnri  (ii,  1.51 — :i  favourite 
practice  of  his  prototype,  Jereniia«.  A  graduated  de- 
yelopment  of  the  sentiment  to  a  climax  m  the  w^mm 
iaoqiraMed  bv  the  fact  that  the  last  sketch  contains  an 
■niinated  ana  lon^r  lyrical  hjymn  to  Jenisalem  (iii, 
14  sqq.).  In  Chnstiaa  pamtmg  Sophonias  is  rcpre- 
sentfHi  in  two  ways;  either  with  the  lantern  (referring 
to  i,  12:  "  1  will  wart  h  .lenisalem  with  lainiw")  or  rhia 
in  a  toga  and  bearing  a  scroll  bearing  as  text  the  be- 
ginning of  the  hymn  "Giv«  prain,  O  drad»t«  of 
Sion"  Cui  U). 

IV.  Ceitical  Probuems  Oitered  bt  Sopbo- 
nus.— Hw  cmeitioii  of  anthonhip  is  aatharitativelj 
anawerea  uw  me  mmNmoMnr  veise  or  tne  oooc.  jsren 
nulical  higher  critics  IUdo  lurti  acknowledge  that  no 
reiison  exi«t«  for  doubting  that  the  author  of  this 
piophecy  \a  the  Sophoni:t-s  Zi  pliruiiali)  nientioned  in 
the  title  ("Das  Dodekanropheton",  Ttibingen,  lOOt, 
350).  The  fact  that  this  Prophet's  name  is  men- 
tiooed  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament  doea  not 
affeet  the  conclusive  force  of  the  first  verse  of  Hw 
prophecy.  Sophonias  is  the  only  Prophet  whose  gene- 
alog>'  is  traced  back  into  the  fourth  generat  ion.  From 
thisnas  been  inferred  that  1  he  fouri  h  and  l;ist  ancestor 
mentioned  Ezi-thitis  (Hizkiah)  is  identical  with  the 
king  of  the  same  name  (727-698).  In  this  case, 
however,  the  explanatoiv  phrase  "King  of  Judah 
wmid  undoubtedly  have  mmi  put  hi  afipaBitioo  to  the 
 GoBoafflMiitfar  the  statement  ooneemtng  the 

of  the  book  m  the  first  part  of  the  mtroduo- 
appeara  entirely  worthy  of  belief,  because 
the  statement  concerning  the  chrunologj-  of  the  book 

|:i%'en  in  the  rtccoiij  half  of  the  same  verse  is  confirmed 
J  internal  criteria.  The  descriptions  of  custonu^ 


eMoniafly  in  (he  fint  chapter,  ahowing  the  state  of  re- 
iison MM  morab  at  Jeniaalem  are,  in  point  of  fact,  a 

true  presentation  of  conditions  during  the  first  years 
of  the  reign  of  I^ng  Josias.  The  worship  of  the  stars 
upon  the  flat  roofs,  mentioneti  in  i,  5,  an  imitation  of 
the  Babylonian  worship  of  tlie  heavens  that  hiid  be- 
come the  fashion  in  ralestine  from  the  rei^n  of  Man- 
asses  is  also  mentioned  bythe  cont<>mporarj-  I'rophet, 
Jeremias  (xix,  13;  xxxii,  29),  as  a  reliKiuus  disorder  of 
the  ^ianic  era.  All  this  confirms  the  credibility  of 
the  witness  of  i,  1,  concerning  the  authorship  of 
Sophonias. 

Critical  investigations,  as  to  where  the  original  texts 
in  the  Ikxjk  of  Sophonias  end  and  the  glosw,';,  revisions 
of  the  text,  and  still  later  revisions  begin,  have  re- 
sulted in  a  unanimous  declaration  that  the  fint  chap- 
ter of  the  bode  is  ihiB  work  of  Sophonias;  the  second 
eluujter  is  regarded  as  not  so  genuine,  and  the  third 
frtilf  lesB  so.  In  separating  what  are  called  the  sec- 
ondary' layers  of  the  se<:ond  chapter  nearly  all  the 
higher  critics  have  come  to  different  conclusions, — 
quol  capita,  tol  sentua.  £aoh  individual  verse  cannot 
M  investigated  hers  tt  fa  tte  detailed  anahrsia  of  « 
comnwtitatror.  Somver,  H  maar  be  ptNnted  out  is 
general  tint  tlie  tedmieal  plan  in  the  litwaiy  eoastruo- 
tion  of  the  speeches,  es7M«ciallj'  the  BV'mmetrical  ar- 
nuinenient  ol  the  kimh-cIicm  mentioned  in  section  II, 
and  the  responses  srKjken  of  in  section  111,  forbid  any 
large  excisions.  Tne  artistic  form  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  prophetic  addresses  is  reoogntaad  man 
and  more  as  an  aid  to  literanr  criticism. 

The  passage  most  ftequentqr  eonajdsred  aa  addition 
of  a  later  date  is  iii,  14-20,  because  the  tone  of  a  herald 
of  salvation  here  adopted  does  not  agree  with  that  of 
the  prophecies  of  the  threatening  judgmSBt  of  the  two 
e&rher  chapters.  It  is,  however,  the  custom  of  the 
Prophets  after  a  terrifyinp  w.aming  of  the  judnments 
of  Jahve  to  close  with  a  glimpse  of  the  brilliant  future 
of  the  Kingilom  of  God,  to  permit,  as  it  were,  the  laia- 
bow  to  follow  the  thunder  storm.  Joel  fiit(  utters 
prophetic  denundatioBS  wMcA  an  feDowed  by  ^t>- 
phetic  consolaf  inn.'5  (Joel  in  Vulgate,  i-ii,  17;  ii,  IS-iii); 
l.saias  in  eh.  i  calls  Jeru.s!\leni  a  city  like  .'^MKinni  and  di- 
re<'tly  aflerwariLs  a  city  of  justice,  and  Michcjus,  whose 
similarity  to  Sophonias  is  remarked  upon  by  critics, 
■Im»  alloiM  his  threats  of  judgment  to  die  away  ia 
aa  simWiMmmt  of  salvation.  One  of  (he  miidiac 
esnhstotogtoal  thouriits  of  all  the  Ftaphets  ■  tUsl 
The  judgment  is  only  the  wav  of  transition  to  salva- 
tion and  the  consummation  of  the  hi.storv  of  the  world 
will  be  the  salvation  of  what  is  h  fi  of  the  seed.  For 
this  reaaon^therefore,  Sophonias,  ui,  14-20  cannot  be 
njected.  The  entire  plan  of  the  book  seems  to  be  in- 
dicated in  a  small  scale  in  the  first  address,  whidl 
closes  ii,  1-^  wfQi  an  exhortation  to  seek  the  Lofd 
that  is  with  a  conaolatory  theme  directlv  after  thstSP- 
rible  proclamation  of  the  Day  of  the  Lord. 

The  queries  rai.sod  l)y  the  textual  criticism  of  the 
Ikiok  of  .Sophoiii;us  are  far  .sinii)ler  and  nearer  solution 
than  tlii>?>e  coiiriei'ted  witli  tlie  hifjher  criticism.  The 
condition  of  the  text,  with  exception  of  a  few  doubtful 
passages,  is  good  ana  there  are  Tew  bodes  of  the  Bibli- 
cal canon  which  offor  so  few  pointa  of  attaak  to  Bib- 
Heal  hjrpercriticism  as  the  Book  of  SopfaoidaB. 

RuMU,  Dtr  Prophet  ZtpKanja  (MOnater,  1888);  Knabkk- 
BACXM,  Comment,  in  proph.  min.  (Paria.  18S6);  van  HooNArxEK, 
Ltt  douze  j>ei.  proph.  (Parin.  190.S):  I.iitl.  Dat  Buch  dtt  Proph. 
Sophon.  (treiburs,  1910/ . fotitniijiim  ipji.  n-wii  an  cicfllent  bib- 

Zephanja   (UioMcn.  IKVO); 


liognphy:  Scbwaixt,  Ihu  Buch 
Soivia,  C»mmutU,  Mbtr  dm  Am*.  A 
A»Ain.  TU  Mnor  PnpK.  (IfovTerit, 
Proph.  ilfakum,  Htlmttmt  ~ 
eomptrta  oommeatariM  Sf 
aadO.  A.  Bhixb. 


.  (Hanover,  1802): 
iDnraa,  Tk*  IUh. 


SophroniuB,  S.mvt.  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and 
Greek  ecclcjiiastical  .v  ntr  r,  b.  alH>ut  560  at  Damas<'Ufi 
id  noble  pnHiiBiMdiMaifeiUy  U  March,  638,  at 
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JeruBalem.  In  company  with  John  Moeihus  ho  trav- 
elled eirt^iflively  through  the  Eii^^t  and  uIm)  \s(  nt  to 
Rome.  He  probably  b«came  a  monk  in  Egypt  about 
580  and  later  removed  to  Palestine.  From  the  year 
633  until  his  dMtb  Im  «m  tbe  DnnaiMkl  onpoacnl  of 
Monothelitiflm.  CkmBfAeaom  for  hm  leoniing  and 
pirty  he  hrciimr  in  Patriarch  of  .I<'n:s;ih>ni,  and 
Horrowfully  vvitavhs^'d  during  hia  reign  the  comiuc-st  of 
Palestine  bj'  the  Arabs  and  their  (■iij)ture  of  Jcrusii- 
lem.  He  must  very  probably  bo  identified  with  the 
Sophronius  known  luj  the  rhetorician  (m^mti^),  and 
ivaa  the  author  of  bio0ra|»bieB,  homilke,  and  hmam, 
AmooK  the  fint  named  ai«:  ma  life  of  John  the  Al- 
moner, written  in  collaboration  with  J.  Mosrhup  and 
only  parlly  j)reserved  in  Synieon  Metaplirii^'cM ;  ilie 
lives  of  Sts.  Cyrus  and  John  ,  and  probably  ;k  I.ifc  of 
St,  Marj'  of  l-^gA'pt.  Ten  homilies  which  have  biM  n 
preaerved  deal  chiefly  with  ecclesiaatical  (vht  i\  alh,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  dogmatic  contents  and  orar 
torieal  etyle.  Nomerotis  anacreontic  odes  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  Greek  ecclesiastical  poets.  A 
large  work  in  which  be  collected  600  teetimoniea  of 
the  Fathers  in  litfoinr  of  the  two  villa  of  Ghriat  hag 
perished. 

The  most  comprphenaive  colleetion  of  the  workn  o(  Sophronitw 
U  (ouna  in  P.  0..  I.X.NXVII,  iii.  3I47-40M;  Vemablxr  in  Dia. 
Ckrut.  Bioo..  n.  V.  Sttfihroniu*  (12):  Wimt.  Sophrmu  UtopkitUtt 
B»phrtnt*  It  iMlrinTcht  in  Acntf  d»  COrirnI  ChrHitn,  VII  (liXB). 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Sophronius,  Bishop  of  Constantina  or  Telia  in 
C>Brho<'ne,  wiw  a  relative  of  Ibtw,  Bi.shop  of  Etleasa, 
and  apparctntly  of  the  same  tbfloloKical  tendency, 
i  e.  atronglv  aoti-Monophvsite  and  u«ble  to  be  aa»> 
pected  of  Neatorianiam.  He  was  preaent  at  a  8>'nod 
held  at  Antioch  hi  445  at  which  Atnana«ius,  Bishop  of 
Perrha,  was  deposed  on  charg<-8  of  ini.sconduct ,  the 
chief  among  wnich  wjih  that  lie  hari  j)urIoine<l  some 
silver  pillars  belonging  to  ilic  rhurdi.  \\'e  have 
no  means  of  judging  whether  these  charges  were  true; 
▼anr  powibly,  if  not  trumped  up,  they  were  too 
«aai|y  omiiied  from  partJaan  motnea.  Four  years 
later  at  Hxb  Rdbher  CouneQ  of  E^ibesus  (q.  v ) 
most  extraonlinary  chargaa  off  mngic  nnd  h-nrcrry 
were  brought  againj^t  Bishop  ftephron inn.  I'or  nonie 
rca^on  or  oiIkt,  jK'rhaps  because  it  was  fore.«H>en  that 
the  chargrs  would  break  down,  perhaps  because  he 
ma  not  worth  crushing  in  view  of  the  more  important 
penonages  btnng  nursued,  So^ironiua'a  caae  was  re- 
ferred to  the  new  Bishop  of  ESoema.  when  one  should 
be  appointed  in  place  of  Ibas  whom  the  Concili- 
abulum  had  dejKJsetl.  Sophronius  is  next  heard  of  at 
the  C'oniK  il  of  Clialcedon.  At  the  eighth  .session, 
after  Iheodoret  had  aiiatheinatiztHl  Nestoriufl,  "the 
most  reverend  bishops  crieil  out  'Lx't  Sophronius 
also  anathematize'.  Sophronius,  the  most  revermd 
bishop  of  Const  anUaa,  aaid  'anathema  to  Neetoriua 
and  Eutvches'". 

The  charges  against  Sophronhis  have  only  been 
brouglit  to  light  in  recent  years  by  the  discovery  of  a 
SjTiac  version  of  the  .Acts  of  the  Hoblier  Council. 
Iney  were  made  by  a  ])rieHt  and  two  (leacons  of 
Telia  (Constantina),  who  claimed  to  represent  the 
rest  of  the  elergy  of  that  city.  The  buhop,  they 
declared,  practised  aatrology  and  other  vatidnative 
arts  of  the  pagans.  Hie  miserable  liereay  of  Nes- 
torius  which  In- had  lonrnt  from  Ibas  was  not  enouKh 
for  him,  so  he  Ihrt  w  huns*  If  mio  i hose  other  abomina- 
tions. He  once  Io8t  somr  nion.  y,  and  not  content 
with  making  the  suspected  {X'rsons  swear  on  the 
Gospels,  "he,  furtibST  testing  them  by  the  ordeal 
of  bread  and  cheese,  oompelled  them  to  eat".  This 
not  succeeding,  he  had  recourse  to  the  diyfaung  cup. 
He  used  the  son  of  one  of  hia  servants  as  a  medium, 
and  with  two  others',  after  some  incantations,  placed 
the  youth  before  a  vcfwel  containing  oil  Miid  water. 
In  this  mixture  the  >'outh  firat  saw  Ihuntis  of  fire, 


then  "a  man  sitting  on  a  throne  of  gold,  and  clad 
in  i)urple  and  a  crown  upon  his  head^'.  After  this 
the^  put  the  oil  and  water  in  a  hole  near  the  door, 
and,  the  medium  saw  the  bish<^  'a  son  Habib  who  mm 

wkwHsMims   fkMOMA  #SMMM   /"Vfcaaim^ ^Wh# aaa#M%l^  «mk  «k 


vetanung  homo  firam  Coutaiitiiiople  "seated  on  m 
Made  msre-mule  fliat  Is  fclhid4oIded;  and  behind 

him  two  men  on  foot".  The  hid  oonfesscil  these 
and  other  like  thin^  on  oath.  He  was  haunted  by 
Fcven  men  dressed  m  white  and  lost  his  rciiiAon,  and 
was  with  difficulty  cured  by  being  brought  into  holy 
places  and  anointed  with  ou.  Many  persons,  among 
othera  the  eopsriats,  oould  teatii^  to  Sqjduoniue'e 
aatrologica]  wrnmgs.  A  deoeon  wlw  eame  to  hhn, 
to  have  a  ticket  of  alms  nipned,  fnun<i  him  inspecting 
a  britss  sjihere.  Hi.^  w>n  Ilahih  iiitr(Mluce<:l  a  Jew  info 
his  father's  house  ami  ate  witli  him  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews.  "Lhiring  the  week  of  Ivcnt,  when  wo 
fa.st ,  he  fetksted  with  this  Jew,  and  kept  him  at  tal^ 
till  ten  o'clock;  and  even  earned  his  audacity  (so 
far  as)  to  bring  him  into  the  Sanetuary  of  the  Apo»> 
tka,  at  the  time  that  Service  was  bemg  held.  The 
etty  and  the  clergy,  shocked  bv  this  conduct, 
ehafied  both  the  Jew  and  Habil),  wlio  ^uxight  refuge 
in  the  Pnetorium  of  the  Comniaiuiant  (EKike) 
Flonis.  The  impious  and  pagan  I'loruH  rushed  upon 
the  city,  where  (his  people)  laid  violent  hands  oo  ft 
nneat  number  of  men  and  children — certainly  mora 
uum  a  hundred.  In  despair,  these  took  refuge  near 
the  Tabemaelo;  but  the  arrows  reached  their  bodiea. 
their  blood  \va.s  .-^iied  before  tho  Altar,  and  naogrdiad 

in  the  act  of  embracmg  it." 

The  Sieond  Si/nod  oj  Bphesun,  (mm  Syitea  MSB.,  mi. 


Som*  8aa  Amnwo^  Bo>a»  awp  PmrtwuMWD^  Dn» 

rrsF  or. 

Sora,  a  titular  aaa  in  Faphhtgonia,  iniffnuan  of 
Gangra.  Sara  moat  have  ben  an  insignHicant  town; 

an  insrrijitinn  di.scovered  at  Zorah,  a  villnpe  in  the 
vilayet  of  Ciustamouni,  in  which  a  local  era  and  the 
worship  of  Zeus  Epicarpios  arc  mentioned,  has 
enabled  its  exact  position  to  be  fixed.  (Doublet  in 
"Bull,  de  correspondancc  helldnique",  p.  310.) 
It  was  placed  later  under  the  government  of  the 
Prastor  of  Paphlagonia  (NovcL,  29,  l\  Hierooles^ 
605,  7).  It  is  spoken  of  by  Constantme  Porplqr* 
rogenitus,  "De  tiiemat.",  I,  7.  Le  Quien  ("Onena 
christ.",  1, 5.57),  mentions  .six  of  its  bishops:  Theodore, 
rcT)reaent«xi  by  his  metroj)olifan  at  the  Council  of 
Cnalcedon  (451);  Olympius,  who  signed  the  letter 
of  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  Emperor  Leo  in 
458;  John,  present  at  the  Goonoil  of  Constantinople 
(692);  Hieophanes,  at  the  Seventh  (Ecumenical 
Council  of  Nioea  (787) ;  Phocas,  at  the  eighth 
eral  Council  at  Constantinople  (St'tO);  Constantme, 
at  the  I'hotiiui  Council  of  Constantinople  (879). 
The  Greek  "Xotitiie  episcopatlimi"  *nf««**1W**  wm 
see  till  the  thirteenth  century, 

.SwiTn,  lh,t.  of  <;r.  ,k  .irui  noma*  Omgn  s.  T.i  Bamsat.  Alfbt 
Minor  (London,  IttOil),  paonm. 

B.  PimiiifeOt 

Sorbalt,  Paul  de,  physician,  b.  in  Hainault.  1624; 
d.  at  Vienna.  19  Aot'u,  1601.  He  went  to  school  at 
P^erbom,  then  attended  the  I'nivcrsity  of  Padua, 
wliere  apparently  he  obtained  his  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  and  Medicine.  He  practised  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Rome,  CoIol^mi  ,  and  Arnln  irii.  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1(5.52,  was  maili'  a  iii< mber  of  the  medical  faculty 
of  the  University  nf  \  ir  rma.  In  1055  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  theoretical  medicine  at  the  same  univeraity. 
and  m  1W6  professor  of  practical  medicine.  In  16oB 
he  was  apjiointed  court-physician  to  the  Empriw 
Dow.igcr  Elconora.  In  1676  he  rebuilt  at  his  own  ex- 
pense the  students'  hall  "GoldlwrK"  .and  adde<l  a 
chapel  to  it.    During  the  year  of  the  pest  (1679),  the 
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Emperor  Leopold  I  appointed  him  oflRcial  oounctllor 
and  chief  eujpervisor  of  sanitarj'  conditions  in  Vienna. 
Soon  after  this  he  was  ennobled.  In  1681  he  resigned 
his  professorship  and  founded  a  scholarship  for  medi- 
cal students.  During  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  the 
Turks  in  16S3  he  commanded  the  company  formed  of 
students  as  chief  sergeant-major.  His  tomb  is  in  the 
Cathwlral  of  St.  Stephen  at  Vienna.  In  1909  the  na- 
tiouul  association  of  the  official  doctors  of  Austria  se- 
lected Sorbait's  portrait  as  the  insignia  of  the  associa- 
tion. He  gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher  at 
Vienna  by  zealous  encouragement  of  anatomy  and 
botany,  as  well  as  by  firm  adherence  to  the  Hippo- 
cratic  school.  His  prominent  position  in  the  year 
1679  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  organize  wuiitjiry 
conditions  in  Vienna.  His  writings  show  a  harmoni- 
ous mixture  of  profound  thinking,  strong  piety,  and  a 
merr>'  wit.  His  style  frequently  recalls  that  of  the 
Augustinian  monk  and  Viennese  preacher  Abraham 
a  Santa  Clara,  but  Sorbait  was  not  an  imitator  of  the 
latt«r,  as  the  orations  delivered  upon  receiving  a 
higher  position  were  deliverctl  in  part  l)efore  1666, 
conaeouently  before  Father  Abraham's  appearance  as 
a  speaJccr  at  Vienna. 

Sorbait's  works  are  the  following:  "Universa  medi- 
cina  tarn  theorica  ouam  practica  etc.  (Nuremberg, 
1672,  1675) ;  this  is  nis  chief  work.  It  was  issued  in  a 
revised  and  enlarged  form  under  the  title :  "Praxioa 
medics  tractatus  VH"  (Vienna,  1680  and  1701); 
"Commentaria  ct  controvorsia;  in  omnes  libros  apho- 
riamorum  Hippocratis"  (Vienna,  1660);  "Nova  et 
aucta  institutionum  isagoge"  (Vienna,  1678);  "Mo- 
dus promovendi  doctores  in  archilycseo  Viennensi" 
(Vienna,  1667),  in  "Praxios  medicaj  tract.",  553-577; 
"Encomiastica  neoprofessurw  prolegomena",  oration 
delivered  on  entrance  to  his  professorship,  31  January, 
1655;  "Discursus  academicus  in  n*novatione  magia- 
tratus  civici",  7  Jan.,  1669,  in  German;  "Resignatio 
rectoratus",  25  Nov.,  1669;  "Exhortatio  in  honorcm 
St.  Barbara;",  25  Jan.,  1664;  all  these  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "Pra.x.  med.  tract.'',  578-90;  "Die  Johann 
WiUtelm  Mannagellasche  Pestordnung  im  Auftrag 
der  Regierung  von  P.  Sorbait  herausgegeben  und  ver- 
mehrt  (1679);  "Consilium  medicum  sen  dialogus 
loimicus  de  peste  Viennensi"  (Vienna,  1679;  also  in 
German,  1679;  1713;  Borhn,  1681),  Sorbait's  most 
popular  book;  "Catalogus  rectorum"  (Vienna,  1669 
and  1670).  He  also  wrote  short  articles  which  arc  to 
be  found  in  the  "  Miscellanea  curiosa  acadomise  cassa- 
resp  Leopoldime  II,  III". 

Oftfrriehitchtr  GaUnu;  lUut  i*t  Loh-  LeicK-  und  Bhrenpradig 
Thro  Magnififtm  dttt  WohUEdel  Gebohrnrn  umi  hochoeuhrlen 
Pauli  dt  S--"(>-iit  ton  /'.  Emrrirwt  P/eiuUner  O.F.M..  10  Mai.  1091 
(ViMUia) ;  Senfblxicr,  Paul  dt  Sorbait  ia  Wimer  kliniicKt  Rund- 
•cAoM  (1906),  DO*.  21-27,  29-30. 

Leopold  Senfelder. 

Sorbonne. — This  name  is  frequently  used  in  ordi- 
nary parlance  as  synonymous  with  the  faculty  of 
theolog>-  of  Paris.  Strictly  speaking  it  means,  as  in 
this  article,  the  celebrate<l  theological  college  of  the 
French  capital.  The  title  was  adopted  from  the 
name  of  the  university  institute  founded  by  Robert 
de  Sorbon,  a  native  of  Le  R<^thclois,  a  distinguished 
professor  and  famous  preacher  who  lived  from  1201 
till  1274.  Sorbon  found  that  there  was  a  defect 
in  the  primitive  organization  of  the  University  of 
Paris.  The  two  principal  mendicant  orders — the 
Dominicans  and  the  FVanri.sran.s — had  each  at  Paris 
a  college  and  deUvered  lectures  at  which  oxtem 
students  might  attend  without  fco.  In  onler  that 
the  university,  which  was  alreiuiy  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  tne  religious,  might  offer  the  same  ad- 
vantiiges,  Robert  de  Sorbon  decide<l  that  it  also  should 

Erovide  gratuitous  instruction  and  that  this  should 
e  given  by  a  society  of  profes-wrs  following,  except 
as  regards  the  matter  of  vows,  the  rules  of  the  r«'no- 
bitic  life.    This  important  work  was  rendered  possible 


by  the  high  esteem  in 'which  Robert  waa  held  ftt 
Paris,  together  with  his  brilliant  parts,  his  great 
generosity,  and  the  a-ssistance  of  his  friends.  The 
foundation  dates  from  the  vear  1257  or  the  beginning 
of  1258.  Nor  was  the  aid  he  received  merely  pecu- 
niary; Guillaumede  Saint-Amour,  (i^rardd' Abbeville, 
Henry  of  CJhent,  Guillaume  des  Gret,  Odo  or  Eudes 
of  Douai,  Chretien  de  Beauvais,  G<5ranl  de  Reims, 
Nicolas  de  Bar  are  but  a  few  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  inseparably  connected  either  with  the  first 
chairs  in  the  Sorbonne,  or  with  the  first  association 
that  constituted  it.  These  savants  were  already 
attached  to  the  university  staff. 

The  constitution  of  the  society  as  conceived  by 
Robert  was  quite  simple:  an  administrator  (pmnsor), 
a-tsociates  {aocii),  and  guests  {hnspiles).    The  pro- 
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vLsor  was  the  head;  nothing  could  be  done  without 
consulting  him;  he  installeci  the  members  selected 
by  the  .society,  and  confirmed  the  statutes  drawn 
up  by  it;  in  a  word,  as  his  title  signifies,  he  had  to 
provide  for  everj'thing.  The  associates  formed  the 
body  of  the  society.  To  be  admitted  to  it,  the  candi- 
date was  required  to  have  taught  a  course  of  philoso- 
phy. There  were  two  kinds  of  associates,  the  ftur- 
aairat  and  the  pensionnaires.  The  latter  paid  forty 
(Paris)  pounds  a  year,  the  former  were  provided  for 
by  the  nouse,  which  expended  a  like  sum  from  ita 
revenues.  The  burse  could  be  grante<l  only  to 
persons  not  having  an  income  of  forty  (Paris)  pounds. 
There  was  a  primus  inter  pares,  the  prior,  who  presided 
over  all  internal  affairs  of  the  house.  Doctors  and 
bachelors  were  alike  eligible,  but,  owing  to  the 
number  of  the  latter,  the  custom  rapidly  grew  up  of 
selecting  only  bachelors.  Other  persons  were  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  society  rather  than  mem- 
bers of  it.  From  the  material  and  intellectual  point 
of  view  they  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the 
members:  board,  lodging,  books,  spiritual  and  scho- 
lastic exerci.ses;  but  they  had  no  votes.  When  they 
had  fulfille<i  the  condition  of  teaching  philosophy,  they 
were  admi-ssible  as  members.  "^ITk"  course  of  studies 
lastcil  ten  years,  during  which  time  their  burses 
continue<l;  but,  if  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  they  ha<l^ 
not  given  proof  of  their  ability,  either  as  teacheii  <i 
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M  jureachera,  tlieir  bune  was  vacated.  The  ocdinny 

lectures  were  public,  and  consequently  were  attended 

by  studentfi  who  belonged  to  neither  of  the  divisions 
of  the  society.  The  doctors  and  bachelors  were 
authoriz('<l  hi  nive  shelter  to  oth<"r  poor  pupils.  Be- 
sides the  work  of  the  classroom,  there  was  the  duty 
of  i)reaching  or  labouring  in  the  parishes.  In  prep- 
aration for  this,  the  associates,  on  certain  days,  had 
to  deliver  sermone  or  conferences  (coUationet)  in 
jnvsenoe  o£  the  commuiiity.  The  purdy  spiritual 
side  was  not  forgotten.  Conferences,  usually  deliv- 
ereti  \)y  the  prior,  on  this  import imt  \r.irt  of  the  ChrLs- 
tiun  and  priestly  lift-  were  given,  if  not  exclusively,  at 
leiu<t  8|M'(  ialiy,  to  the  intern-s.  For  twenty  years  the 
aliility  of  the  administrator,  or  provisor,  corresponded 
to  the  foreseeing  devotedness  of  the  founder.  This 
Innno  of  time  ahmrad  wisdoin  of  the  lenilatkms 
and  adminittnrtive  meeenres,  whieh  RoMii  had 
adopted,  after  taking  the  host  possible  advice,  and 
which  he  laid  (iovvii  in  fhirfy-<Mnhf  articles.  This 
rule  wa*)  direr te<i  townnls  th.'  muiiit aiiiiiig  of  common 
life,  from  silence  in  the  refectory,  which  was  not  very 
strict,  to  simplicity  of  the  authorized  dress.  As  soon 
aa  einsttmatanees  permitted,  Robert  (about  1271} 
added  to  the  theological  ooUege  *  literary  college: 
this  was  the  OottigB  de  Calvi  or  the  "Iittfe  8or- 
bonne". 

Fruit  nf  deep  thouRht  ami  {vcrsonal  oxiw'rienre.  the 
constitution  given  by  Kolx'rt  de  Sorbon  to  hi.s  college 
receiveil  the  consecration  of  time,  for  it  lasted  throu^- 
out  centuries.  If  Hf;m6r6  saw  in  the  project  the 
oonoeption  of  a  powerful  intellect,  "Hoc  primus  in 
lyeaoo  Parisiensi  vidit  Robertus",  its  realization  was 
surely  a  work  of  genius.  That  this  was  so  appears 
from  the  fact  th  at,  wli lie  Robert  unitcnl  in  his  work 
whatever  good  he  fouixl  in  the  univeruity,  his  coUege 
when  coriiiilctcd  w>rve<l  im  a  model  to  the  others.  It 
is  unnecctJttary  to  dwell  on  each  word  of  the  original 
title,  for  some  persons  rather  enigmatieal,  of  the 
ioeiebr.  The  eipressiai  "Pauvne  maltres  ^tudiants 
en  thoolagie''  teems  to  empbasiie  the  two  primary  or 
essential  chnrnrtnnstirs  of  the  society:  equidity  in 
poverty,  an  (Mjuality  .«<>  i)»>rfeet  l>etwepn  masters  and 
pupils  that  it  desi^tnat»<<l  them  by  a  common  name; 
the  poverty  of  the  pupils,  since  roost  of  them  were 
burmirea;  the  povertv  of  the  maeteni,  since,  oontent 
with  whal  wae  strictqr  neoeaiaiy,  tbef  renounced  all 
other  prafearional  remuneration.  This  eouality  was 
■tways  maintained  with  smiptilous  care;  (ne  Sorbon- 
nists  repeated  as  an  axiom,  "Umncs  nos  sumus  socii 
etaequales",  and  referred  to  the  eoUege as  "panperam 
nostram  Sorbonem". 

From  the  outset  the  college  enjoyed  the  favour  of 
thelMySee.  Alexander lVjl259/ui^ 
bnhops  to  support  it,  UHioa  Tv  <12eS)  recommended 
it  to  the  goodwill  of  the  whole  Christian  world,  and 
Clement  IV  fl2(>.S)  grante<l  it  i)apal  approbation. 
Wealthy  bem  fartnrs  provided  it  with  ample  endow- 
ment. A  high  standard  of  scholarship  was  main- 
tained and  the  verity  of  the  "actus  Sorbonnicus". 
or  examination  for  degrees,  including  the  defence  of 
the  "thesis  Roibertina",  became  proverbial.  The 
professorial  corps  was  highly  respected,  and  from  all 
part.H  of  Europe  different  theological  and  even  politi- 
cal questions  were  sent  to  it  for  solution.  As  tin- 
other  teachers  of  theolog:.y  in  the  university  Ijeoanie 
members  of  the  Sorbonne,  its  staff,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  pnustically  identical 
with  the  university  faculty.  Robot  de  Sorbon  had 
realised  the  necessity  of  a  library  and  had  taken 
measures  to  supply  one.  This  increased  rapidly,  owing 
chiefly  to  numerous  fiiff'^  In  1170  the  Sorbonne  in- 
troducefl  the  .irt  of  prin'inK  into  France  by  calling 
to  Paris  thrt-e  of  ( iiitenlH-rg's  fissoeiates.  Gering, 
Friburger,  and  Grants.  Among  its  principal  patrons 
and  benefactors  was  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  held  for 
A  ttaae  the  offioe  of  proviBQr  and  who,  in  1836,  hud  the 


nf  an  nilifinn  tm  tin  hiiili  ■!  hie  nuiiaieii  fie 
the  use  of  the  coIIMb.  He  was  burled  in  the  church 

of  the  Sorbonne,  where  his  tomb  is  still  nmscrved. 
The  doctors  of  the  college  were  loval  dt  fenuers  of  the 
Catholic  faith  again.st  the  inroads  of  Protestantism 
and  against  the  so-called  Enlightenment.  On  the 
other  band,  they  gave  their  support  to  Gallicanism 
and  obliged  their  members  to  eubscribe  the  "foar 
articles".  This  attitude  aetwally  weakened  Ifte 
prestige  of  the  Sorbonne  as  a  theological  school, 
and  obliged  eccleaiantieal  students  to  seek  their 
education  in  the  seminaries.  The  .Sorbonne  itself 
was  suppressetl  by  decree  of  5  April,  1792,  but  was 
restored  by  Napolerm  in  1808  as  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  newly  oi^nised  university.  It  did 
not,  however,  regain  its  former  standing  or  inflneneeb 
thou^  it  continued  in  exietcnee  until  1882,  when  it 
was  finally  suppressed.  In  1884  the  construction  of 
the  present  buildinK  wjus  bctrun  and  it  was  completed 
in  1889.  It  Ls  now  occupied  by  the  various  d^arU 
ments  of  letters  and  eeSeoee  whidi  lomi  tlhe  "Boole 

des  Hautes  Etudes". 

Db  BoiTLAT,  Hiti.  f'fiiters  /an.,.  CPiirU,  1665-73);  CKeviEm. 
Hitt.  d«  I'Unif.  dt  Pan*  (PurU,  1701);  JornDAiN.  Hitt.  dt  I'uni- 
Wfrrft  Aril  Ml  X  VII'  ttttuX  VI 1 1-  nieU:  (Pmria.  1 866) ;  Dvttnm. 
CTsifMiwfaw  Vnitrri.  Pmii.  (Psru,  18S»-07):  Jaoabs,  RehtH 
d$  Sarfton  (Rrimn,  1877);  MAric.  />i  Sorbonnt  tt  ton  fondaUitr 
(Paiia,  1888):  Raucioh,  Unit,  o/  Parii;  Fravr,  La  faruM  d* 

thMoqir  itr  Parii  et  trt  ilorlrura  let  ;rfu»  rftHiret  (Pnris,  1894-1900); 
IliF.u,  Sorhitna  origiiitf.  ryisi  t/'/in  i  rt  rxrt  tttwlrrf,  i\nj  other  niMtt- 
scripta;  Fkamkuk,  /xi  Svrbonnt,  «c«  originci.  ta  hiltliothifM 
(BMi%  187U:  RANDOira.  Hitorv  t^f  tk*  SoHxmne;  KahmdaU* 
na  PMwriiaiw  c/  Europe  m     jfuliu  Agt9  (Osfonl,  1893). 


P. 

Sorln,  EnwARD,  the  founder  of  Nntre  Famn,  b> 
diana;  b.  G  Feb.,  1814,  at  Ahuiild,  near  lAVlLlkeiiee; 
d.  ;n  Oct  ..  isiKi.  at  Notre Dama^  U.8.A.  Bhwlf 

tfiucution  was  di- 
rected by  his  mother, 
a  woman  remarkable 
for  intelligence  as 
weU  as  virtue.  After 
completing  his  claasi* 
cal  studies,  his  vo- 
cation for  the  priest- 
hood being  nuirked, 
M.Sorinat  once  en- 
tered the  diocesan 
aaminai^,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for 
superior  ability  and 
exetiiplary  life. 
.■Xition^;  his  fellow 
8tudent.s  were  Cardi- 
nal Lang6nicux  and 
others  who  shed 
lustre  on  the 
Church. 


Vn 

From  a  Pttotocraph 


;\t  the  time  of  Father  Sorin's  ordination,  glowing 
reports  of  iuissi<iniiry  cnt<  rprise  in  foreign  lauds  had 
fired  afresh  the  hearts  of  the  French  clwgy,  and  in- 
spired numerou.s  vocations,  not  a  few  of  which  were 
those  of  future  martyrs,  particularly  in  China  and 
Japan.  It  was  to  the  first  of  these  countriee  dint  Ae 
Abbd  Sorin  felt  attracted;  and  to  the  end  of  hie  long 
life  accounts  of  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  Chinese 
mij«ionari<-s  hud  for  him  a  singular  fascirmtion.  He 
WHS  influenced  by  circum.statices  to  enroll  himself 
in  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Grosa,  a  community 
of  priests,  brothers,  and  sistere  lately  founded  at  La 
Mans  by  the  Ahh6  Morean.  The  need  of  nriwiliwi 
ariea  in  the  United  States,  so  earnestly  rqiresented 
in  letters  from  bishops  in  this  country  and  in  addresses 
by  otherR  who  hat!  occasion  to  visit  llurojx?,  was  not 
to  be  disregardwl  by  the  heads  of  n  li^ious  orders; 
and  althiHiph  France  had  not  a-s  yet  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  Revolution,  she  generously  con- 
tributed men  and  meana  for  the  support  and  spread 
of  Amerioa  miikme   Father  Soruif  but  toSmOf 
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Ofdainnd,  was  selcctod  bv  his  suporitira  to  establish 
the  Congregation  of  the  ftoly  CroHs  in  whut  was  then 
eooaideml  a  remote  district  of  the  United  StateH. 

Accompanied  by  liic  bcothers,  he  arrived  in  New 
Yoik  a  tiM  MtamB  of  IMl,  aod  itnniwfaMy  Ml 
oat  for  bu&iia,  wUeh  wm  itttlHaBA  to  Iw  tfw  field, 
the  centre  rather,  of  his  apostokte  for  upwarda  of 
Jnlf  a  century.  After  a  short  stay  at  St.  Peter's, 
in  llw  Diocese  of  Vinccnnes,  he  j)ror<><Kled  northwaru 
widi  five  of  his  confreres.  In  the  beginning  of  an 
esoeptionally  rigorous  winter,  in  poverty  and  priva- 
tioa  M  boBui  tM  fonndatioo  of  Notn  Dame^  which, 
under  hii  rasterntf  oare^  from  an  IiMfian  rafariatuuy 
st.ition.  developeff  into  one  of  the  I.-trpest  relipiotia 
and  educalioual  institutions  in  llic  N'cw  World, 
the  (vntre  of  far-reachinn  ;i(  livitics  for  the  work  of 
the  Church.  Several  colleges  which  Pathcr  Sorin 
foanded  elsewhere  are  also  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  Indiana  to  India;  but  the  flour- 
iridng  mianoo  in  Eastern  Bengal,  in  dtaiBB  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  owes  mudi  of  its 
success  to  Father  Sorin's  anient  seal  and  active  co- 
operitinn.  Thither  he  sent  it.s  former  bi.'ihop  and 
other  priests  whose  .servir<'s  rould  ill  be  .njmred, 
I'lK -tiier  with  a  band  of  sisters,  tin-  siii»erior  of  whom, 
a  native  of  New  York,  died  at  her  di.stant  post,  a 
vialiai  of  her  sclfHsacrifioc.  The  founding  of  the  Con- 
mplinn  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the 
inmd  States  is  rightly  regarded  as  one  of  Father 
Sorin's  most  important  services  to  rehnion.  I'ndor 
hi^  ailininistration  and  care,  this  eointininity,  at  first 
II  luiii'ifiil.  h.is  become  a  ho-st,  with  floiihshinK  <"st:ilH 
lishnients  in  a  dosen  states.  During  the  Civi 
thanks  to  Fat  her  Sorin's  forethom^t^  thls  eisterhi 


late  !is  the  eighth  century  had  probably  a  dux  (chief 
magistrate)  of  its  own,  and  was  almost  completdy 
independent  of  Constantioople.  In  890  tiie  Sor- 
rentmee  won  a  naval  vistoty  Oiver  the  inhabitants  of 
ikmalfi.  JbilOBSitwaeoo^mfedbrOuaiiuuiolVy 
Duke  of  Sahmo,  who  made  nie  broour  QaUo  Duke 
of  Sorrento;  but  forty  years  aft<>rwards  it  fell  with 
Salerno  under  Xtinuan  dorniiiation.  Sorrento  is 
the  birthpl.aee  of  l  orquato  Tai<so.  The  Gosp<'l  was 
preached  at  fc>orrento  probably  rus  earlj-  :\,h  the  firet 
oentuiy:  the  martyrs  Quartus',  Qu:u-tillus,  and  their 
eompanwwia  are  venerated  there.  Among  the  known 
bishops  the  &st  fa  St.  Renatus,  a  nathe  of  Angers, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  His  successor 
W!i8  St.  Valerius,  who  died  in  453;  Rosarius  was 
present  at  Rome  in  The  Sorrentint*  venerate 

other  bishops  of  the  see:  St.  Athonasius,  St.  Johannra 
(alxjut  5©4),  St.  Amandus  (d.  617),  St.  Baculus 
(seventh  century),  St.  Hyactnthua  (679).  In  the 
tenth  centurv  it  oecame  a  metropolitaa  aee,  the  first 
ardibishop  being  Leo  Parus.  Among  its  bishops 
were  Francesco  Kemolino  (1501),  who  was  ma<le  a 
pri.soner  by  the  Turks  and  ransomed  with  the  tre;i»- 
ures  of  the  church  (in  part  his  own  donations), 
and  Filippo  Strozzi  (l.Wo),  sjiid  to  have  been  three 
times  rescued  from  prison  in  the  sack  of  Rome  in 
1527.  In  1558  the  Ttttks  under  Pialy  Pasha  eiTected 
a  landing  at  8al«niOb  and  plundered  and  burned  the 
city,  on  whicb  oeMMOO  tlw  archives  perished.  The 
new  bishop,  Giulio  Pavesi,  sought  to  renair  the  dam- 
ages. Diego  Pietra  (1680)  founded  the  seminary, 
afterwarth;  cnlarKi-rl  by  Filijipo  Anastasi  (11)99); 
During  the  Civil  Waf.-.  ihr  iattar  dsfanded' the  immunities  of  the  Churdi 


to  Terracina.    In  1861 


wm  able  to  fumidi  aearly  (ouiaeora  ntmee  for  side  FV^n(X»Cb'  Abtnsb'  was^  by  order  of  the  new  Govem- 
sad  woonded  eoldieni  on  traaeporti  and  m  hospitab.  /  oqgm  ^^tlc^ '  ^  FVanoe.  In  1818  the  DfooMee  of 

A  number  of  priseta  of  the  Conirregation  of  the  Holy  *  MMsaTyiiDrchso,  Vico  Equense,  a  sufTragan  of  Amalfi, 
Cross  served  as  chaplains  at  the  front.  Another  and  Capri  were  unite<r  with  Sorrento.  Massa  is  an 
of  Father  Sorin's  many  claims  to  !lic  tiratcfiil  remetr)-  ancient  city.  the.  fynn)  of  whose  celebratetl  temple 
branee  of  English-speaking  Catholics  is  the  "A\t»  /^'/'WnS^m)  of  Jutio  Argiva  ia  still  preserved  in  the 
Maria",  which  he  founded  m  1865.  t4lJ(»  of ' th*''- cRilrch  known  as  the  Madonna  della 

Father  Sonn  was  oleoted  superior-genoal  of  li*  ipbra.  It  becam*  an '^episcopal  sec  probably  when 
order  in  1868^  and  held  tiik  fanportant  office  durin||  -&>FFei»t«-was--«MMle-  rabtropolitan:  tnc  first  known 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  recognition  of  his  work  in  bishop  was  Pirtro  Orsi,  in  1289  delivered  from  prison 
educational  Unes,  the  French  Government  conferred  in  Sicily.  Vino  Equense,  the  ancient  ^Equa,  destroyed 
upon  him  the  iasignia  of  an  Officer  of  Public  last  rue-  in  the  Social  War,  probably  ha^l  a  bi.shop  at  tlie 
tion  (ISHS).  Soon  after  the  celebration  of  hia  sacor-  same  time  as  Ma.ssa  Lubn-ns*-;  the  first  known  was 
dotal  golden  jubilrc  (tlio  same  year),  the  venerable  Bartolomeo  (129  }  i  r  i<»!o  Rcgi  (1.582),  a  renowned 
founder  of  Notre  Dame  entcretl  upon  a  long  period  legist,  com^iiled  the  lives  of  tlie  NejijioUtan  saints,  and 
of  mental  and  physicAl  suffering,  wtdofa  claised  with  was  a  |)rolific  ^%Titer.  The  lost  bishop  was  Michele 
a  MMeful  Mid  palnlwi  death  on  tlie  eve  of  All  Sainta',  Natali  (1797),  condemned  to  death  in  1799  for  having 
1808.  taken  part  m  the  rcvolutkm  of  that  year. 

TTie  Island  of  Capri  was  even  in  antiquity  ode> 
brated  for  its  climate.  Augustus  arciuinsl  it  from 
the  Neapolitans,  and  Tiberius  built  there  his  famous 
villa.  Commo<lus  banishetl  thither  his  wife  Crisphia. 
Justinian  gave  the  Lslan<l  to  the  Ik>ne<lictine3.  In 
HtW  it  WHS  raptunnl  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amalfi; 
frorn  isOfl  1,H08  it  was  in  txxwt^ion  of  the  English. 
Tltc  Archbishop  of  Amain  named  its  first  bidiop 
(987),  a  certain  Johannes.  Sorrento  has  thirty-six 
parishes,  2(57  secular  and  34  regular  c^lergN',  :ind 
56,900  souls;  8  monasteri«^  for  men  and  21  eonvents 
for  women,  3  institutes  for  l)ovs  and  10  for  girls. 

CAPPELUcrn,  L«  ehie»e  iC luUia,  XX;  Amaotauo,  Lue^Jbro' 
lionet  in  SorrmUitamm  acthriaaNMn  >Wi— mntigmilalm 
(Rome,  1731):  Cafasso,  TapoiinM  tMe»-mluolaaia 
pMiiMls  wrwilliia  <Ns|ilasb  1815};  r*sau»b  La  penitala 
Um  (MaplM,  IMXO. 

I*.  BbNIGNI. 


V.  Jjf  Trh  HfttrenA  Ptrt  BatH-AnMne  Mortau  (1>ar{*. 
;  A  Story  of  >'i/tv  l'eor«  (Notra  Dame,  1905);  Circular 

Dakol  E.  HinMKur. 


 .  AitCHniocEm  of,  fai  tiie  Pttrvinoe  of 

Naples,  with  one  suffragan,  Castellamare.  Tlie  eify 
iiBltuat<>d  on  the  southern  arm  of  the  Culf  of  .\apl»« 
and  is  proi(  ete<l  towards  the  south  by  Mount  Sant' 
Angelo,  which  makes  Sorrento  a  popuhu*  summer 
resort.  The  mminsula  is  houndcMl  on  the  one  sid(! 
far  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  on  the  other  side  by  the  Gulf 
of  Amalfi,  and  was  in  Roman  antiquity  dotted  with 
idjM.  Sorrento  ia  aituated  at  a  con.Hidemble 
^tHode  above  the  sea,  as  it  were  on  a  peak.  Tlio 
dttirrhes  are  more  ornate  than  Ix-autiful.  Tlu  re  arc 
iho  niins  of  certain  temples:  of  Ceres,  deserilMxi  by 
Vifruvi  is  u  few  columns  and  mosaiesi;  of  Venus, 
near  the  Marina  grandc;  of  Sirena;  and  of  Minerva, 


^  —  .     .  ..      ,%r  '      Sorrows  of  the  Bleiaad  Virgin  Mmj,  Fkam 

the  latter  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ulysses,  the  re-   of  the  Sevkn.— (1)  Friday  before  Pahn  Sunday, 


poted  founder  of  the  et^,  which  inaoeieni  tOMBhad 
m  own  eofaia  and  waa  antonooxnu.  La  813  b.  c. 

ft  became  the  ally  of  Rome;  but  Hannibal  capture*! 
ft  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  Augustus  sent  a  colony 
'hither.  In  a.  d.  645  Riwlolfo,  Duke  of  Bencventum, 
besieged  it  in  vain;  it  remained  Byaantine,  and  as 


major  double;  (2)  thirtl  Stmclay  in  Sopfemberi 
double  of  the  second  class.  The  obje<'t  of  th<ne 
feasts  is  the  ,s|jiril n  il  in:ulynIoni  of  the  Mother  of 
God  and  her  rorn]  i  -imi  with  the  sufFerings  of  her 
Divine  Son.  [I)  'I  he  2K.-vrn  fyunders  of  the  Servite 
Order,  in  122||iM^^'lBf'i>*ttkMUM*bl«died  then^ 
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sdveRon  Monto  Sennrio,  look  up  tlx-  sorrows  of  Mary, 
•landing  undt-r  ilw  (tos.-.  :i.s  the  pniicipiil  lii  votKin 
of  their  ordtT.  -I  lie  t()rn'.sj>()ii(img  fcu.-^t,  however, 
did  uot  oriwiiiiiti'  with  them'  itts  lelehration  waa 
enaeted  by  a  )>roviuciul  uymHl  of  Cologne  (.1413)  to 
comiate  the  cruncs  of  the  icouoi  Lust  lluKsitrs;  it  was 
torn  Inpi  CO  tbe  Friday  after  the  third  Sunday  aft  or 
Euter  under  the  title:  "Conunemoratio  anguhtia- 
et  doloria  B.  Miiriie  V.".  Ita  object  woh  exchisively 
the  Borrow  of  Mary  durinR  the  Crueifixion  ami  Death 
of  Chrwt.  llefore  the  Bixtet'iith  ciiifiiry  thus  feast 
was  litnit'od  to  the  dioceses  of  North  Germany,  tican- 
dinavia,  and  Scotland.  Being  termed  "Oompaasio" 
or  "Transfixio",  "  ComineDdatio.  Lamcntatio  B.  M. 
V."^  it  was  kept  at  a  great  variety  of  dates,  mostly 
dunng  Eastertide  or  shortly  after  I'enteeost,  oronsoine 
fixed  day  of  a  month  (18  July,  Mcrseburg;  19  July, 
HiUbertitatit,  LUbcck,  Meissen;  20  July,  Nauia- 
burg;  cf.  Grotefend,  "Zcitrechnung",  iL  2,  166). 
Drevee  and  Blimie  (Analecta  hymnica)  um  pdb- 
llitifid  a  laiBo  mirohw  erf  rhythnitfuii  flffiwiii  mmiiicmmi^ 
and  hymns  for  tbe  fent  of  I3w  Oompanion,  whieh 

dlOW  thist  froiti  the  end  of  the  fiftt-mtli  rrntiiryin 
■BWeral  dioet'i^t'S  the  s<'o]>»^  of  this  fc  ;i.st  wjus  widened 
to  commemorate  either  hve  dolours,  from  the  im- 
priaonment  to  the  burial  of  Christ,  or  seven  dolours, 
extending  over  the  entire  life  of  Mary  (cf.  XXIV, 
m-<8;  VIU,  61  aa.i  X,  79  aa.,  eto.).  Towaida  the 
«Bd  of  tlM  lixtoentii  eentttry  toe  feaat  apiead  over 
.  part  of  the  south  of  Euroi>e;  in  1.50fi  it  was  granted 
to  the  nuns  of  the  Annunciation  under  the  title 
"Spaami  B.  M.  \  ".  Mondav  after  Pajwion  iSundav; 
hi  llWO  to  the  Servile  niuut'of  Valencia.  "B.  M.  V. 
Bub  pedc  Crucia",  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday. 
After  ItiOO  it  became  popular  in  France  and  was 
termed  "Domina;  N'.  de  Piet«te",  Friday  before 
Pahn  Sunday.  To  this  latter  date  the  feast  was  as- 
signed for  the  whole  German  Empire  (1674).  By  a 
Decree  of  22  .\pril,  1727,  Benetliet  XlII  extended  it  to 
the  entire  Latin  Church,  under  the  title  "Septem 
dolorum  B.  M.  V.",  although  the  (Mhcc  and  Masg  re- 
tain the  original  character  of  the  feast,  the  Comj):i8- 
aion  of  Maiy  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross.  At  both  M.osa 
and  Office  the  "Stab«t  Mater"  of  QiaeopOM  da  Todi 
(1306)  is  sung. 

(2)  The  .second  feast  was  granted  to  the  Ser\'i1efl, 
9  June  and  1")  S(  !)t«'!nbcr,  KUiS,  <h)uhle  with  an  oc- 
tave for  the  thit'i  Sunday  in  S<  j)tember.  Its  ohject 
from  the  Ijegmning  has  lxx*n  the  jKmular  devotion 
of  the  seven  dolours  of  Mary  (according  to  the  re- 
ipouNMcieaof  Matins:  thesommCa)  at  the  proph- 
ecy of  Simeon;  (b)  at  tbe  ffi^t  into  Egypt; 
(c)  ha\'ing  lost  the  Holy  ChQd  at  Jerusalem;  (d) 
meeting  Je.mi«  on  his  way  to  Calvwy;  (e)  standing 
at  tlie  foot  of  till-  Cros.n;  (f)  Jenus  Ix^ing  taken  from 
the  Cross;  (g)  at  the  burial  of  Christ).  Thi.s  feast 
was  extended  to  Spain  (17;i.3);  to  Tuscany  ;dmihlo 
of  the  second  claas  with  an  octave,  1807).  After  his 
return  from  his  exile  in  France  Pius  VII  extended 
the  feast  to  the  Latin  Church  (18  ScdUnber,  1814| 
major  double) ;  it  was  niiseil  to  the  rank  of  fl  double  Of 
the  seeond  13  May,  l'M>'^.    The  S<Tvitcs  cele- 

brate it  as  a  double  of  the  first  *  lass  witii  an  octave 
and  a  vigil.  Abto  in  the  P:us.Kionist  (>r>l«T,  at  l-  lorence 
and  Granada  (N.  S.  de  lus  Angiistias),  its  rank  is 
doable  of  tbe  ml  class  with  an  octave.  The  hymna 
which  are  now  used  in  tba  Office  oC  tbis  feast  wen 

Crobably  composed  by  the  Servlte  CSslIiato  Ftalom- 
ella  (eighteenth  centvirj').  On  the  devotion,  cf. 
KcUncr,  '•  Ib^orlologj".  p.  271.  The  old  title  of 
the  "(>)nii):Lssio"  is  preserved  by  the  Diori'se  of 
Hildesheim  in  a  sim|)le  fe:i.st.  Saturday  aft«-r  the  oc- 
tave of  Corous  Chn-sti.    A  f.  a.st    "B.  M.  V.  de 

Eietate",  with  a  beautiful  medieval  offioe,  is  kept  in 
onour  of  the  sorrowfol  mother  at  Ooa  m  India  and 
Br;ica  in  PorttiRal,  on  the  third  Sunday  of  October; 
in  tbe  cccleaiaslical  province  of  Ilio  ue  Janeiro  in 
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Br:u5il,  last  Sunday  of  May,  etc.  (cf.  the  corresponding 
calendars).  A  si>ecial  form  of  devotion  is  practised 
in  Spanish -speAmg  countries  under  the  term  of 
"N.  S.  do  la  Soledtui",  to  commemorate  the  solitods 
of  Manr  on  iioly  tkturdaar.  Ita  ongin  goes  back  to 
Queen  Jnaaa.  fauneatfaiK  the  early  death  of  her  hus- 
band Philip  I,  King  ofSpain  (1506). 

To  the  oriental  (  hiin  lifs  these  feasts  are  unknown: 
the  Catholic  Ruthenians  keej)  a  fe;ust  of  the  sorrowful 
Mother  on  Friday  after  the  octave  of  C^)rpus  Christi. 

N'lLUM,  K<}Jm4ar%um  man.  (Itin»l>rnrk,  ISlHii ,  Hoi.w  r.rii.  Fitti 

ITMar^  fa^^tasMM  Aurm,  UL  ISO  sq.;  Aims,  MUImI 

F.  G.  HOLWECK. 

Soter,  Saint,  Pope.  S(>e  C aius  and  Soter,  Saints. 

Soto,  DoMiNtr,  Dominican,  renowne<l  tiieolofrian, 
b.  at  Sr^^ovia.  I  lUl;  d.  ut  Salarnanea,  l.i  Nov.,  1560. 
Hls  first  studies  were  made  in  hia  native  city.  He 
next  studied  at  the  UaivawMjr  of  AlcaU  under  Si. 
llioinas  of  ViUanonL  and  biter  went  to  Paris  where 
ha  obtained  his  baeealaarBate  in  phikxtophy .  Having 
8tudie<l  theology  for  a  time  at  Paris,  he  "returned  to 
AIcalA  alxHit  1.520,  ami  w.ls  made  profes-sor  of  phi- 
losophy in  till'  «)f  San  Ildelf(»ns»).    In  this 
capacity  ho  distinguished  himself  by  aeouring  a 
complete  triumph  of  moderate  Realism  otvar  the 
errors  of  NonunaliRm.   Already  (mjoying  a  "vride 
reputation  as  a  profeMor,  and  apparently  deatiiMsd 
for  higher  honours,  he  was  suddenly  moved  in  1594 
to  abandon  his  chair  as  teacher  and  join  a  religious 
order.    Straightway  he  mjMle  a  retreat  at  the  lientv 
dicline  monaster>'  of  Montaerrat,  and  then  sought 
admission  into  the  Order  of  Prcachen  at  Burcoa, 
where  he  was  received  and  entered  upon  Ua  novitiato 
in  the  Convent  of  St.  Paul.   The  foUowmg  Ttsar 
(23  July,  1525)  he  was  admitted  to  profet^sion,  and 
was  made  at  once  professor  of  dialect  irs  iti  his  convent. 
In  1.529  .'ippeared  his  first  work  calli -d  "Summula?", 
which  in  simplicity,  precision,  and  rlearne^  was  a 
deeid«l  improvem.  tit  on  tlie  nmnuals  of  logic  then 
in  iLse.    After  teaching  in  liis  convent  for  seven  years, 
he  was  cailsd  to  a  cliair  of  theology  in  the  University 
of  flalamarwa  on  27  Nov>  1532,  and  continued  to 
taadi  there  till  1545,  when  be  was  dioMm  by  Charles 
V  imperial  theologian  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  Dur- 
ing his  lalx)urs  at  the  council  he  rcnderiKl  great  service 
in  he||)ing  to  formulate  dogrmitic  decrees  and  in 
solving  tliwilogical  difficulties.    The  general  of  bis 
order,  Albertus  Osaaus,  having  dicxl  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  oaaneiL  it  fell  to  Soto  to  nprassnt  hia 
order  during  the  first  torn-  sesakos.   hk  tlie  foOowing 
B(>i«ions  he  reprfwented  the  newly-elected  general, 
Franciscus  Romieus.    It  wits  at  Trent  that  Soto 
wrote  and  detlicated  to  the  fathers  of  tlic  CDiinril 
his  treatise  "De  natura  et  gratia",  in  which  he  clearly 
ajid  al)ly  expounds  the  Thomistic  teaching  on  original 
sin  and  gcraoe.   When  t  he  council  was  interrupted  in 
15-17,  Soto  was  summoned  by  Charles  V  to  Germany 
as  his  oonfoasor  and  spiritual  director.   He  refused 
the  Bishopric  of  Segovia  offered  him  by  the  emperor, 
and  in  l.'no  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  convent 
•at  S.alain.iiK'a,  where  he  wsis  eh-cte<l  nrior  the  same 
year.    Two  years  later  he  succeeded  Alelehior  Cano 
in  the  principal  chair  of  thoologj'  at  the  Univecsitjr 
of  Salamanca,  at  that  time  the  metropolis  of  tte 
intellectual  world.  ^  In  15.50  Soto  resigned  his  pR>> 
f eon  rial  diair.  Qnef  among  his  philosophical  works, 
besides  the  "SummuI.T".  are:  "In  diahn-ticam  Aris- 
totelis  commentarii"  (Salamanc^i.  1.544);  "In  VIII 
libros  physiconun"  (Salamanca.  1.5-1.5).    The  follow- 
ing are  his  lieijt-known  theological  works:  "De  natura 
et  gratia  libri  III  (Venice,  1.547);  "  De  ratione  tegeodi 
et  dett^ndi  secretum"  (SalanuuMML  1541);  "Da 
titia  et  jure  libri  X"  (Salamanca,  1566);  ''ODonant. 
in  Ep.  ad  Romanos"  (.\ntwerp,  15!i0);  "la  IV  aSOl. 
libros  oomment."    (Salamanca,  1555-56). 
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EcRAKO.  Stript.  ord.  prod..  II,  171  xj.;  Hu 
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Soto,  Hernando  de. 


Vkil  in  R*tu*  ihomttU  Qb^, 

1  8a«i. 

CHAUIJEiS  J.  CaLLAN. 

See  De  Soto,  Hernando. 


Soul  {.Gr.  fvx^;  Lat.  anitna;  Fr.  dtne;  Uer.  Seele). 
— Tlic  question  of  the  reality  of  the  soul  and  its  dis- 
tincttoa  from  the  body  'a  amone  the  moitt  important 
prohlenM  of  philosopbv.'for  with  it  is  bound  up  the 
ooctrine  of  a  future  life.  •  Various  theories  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul  have  clumed  to  be  recondlable 
with  the  tenet  of  immortality,  but  it  is  a  sure  instinct 
that  leads  us  to  suspect  ever>*  attack  on  the  .substan- 
tuUity  or  spirituality  of  the  soul  tis  an  assault  on  the 
belief  in  existence  after  death.  The  soul  may  be 
defined  .-is  the  ultimate  internal  principle  by  which 
we  think.  feeL  aad  will,  and  by  which  our  bodies  are 
animated.  The  tem  "mind  usually  denotes  this 
prinoink"  a.s  the  subject  of  our  cons<'i<)Us  t<tate.s,  \vliih> 
"soul  '  denotes  the  source  of  our  vet^ctativc  sictivi- 
tiea  as  well.  That  our  vital  activities  pn)etH'd  from 
a  principle  capable  of  subsisting  in  it^lf .  is  the  thesis 
of  the  subaiaittialitjr  of  the  soul:  that  this  prtild|)l0 
is  noi  ilMlf  oooiiMMite,  extended,  oorponsl,  or  saMO- 
tUBy  sad  intrfarically  dependsut  oa  tlw  body,  to 
the  dortrin'"  nf  spirit uulity.  If  there  be  a  life  after 
death,  clearly  tht-  am  iil  or  sul)j»><t  of  our  vita! 
activities  must  be  can.able  f)f  an  cmvIi ui  r  >r]rir;ite 
from  the  body.  The  belief  in  an  auiinating  principle 
in  some  sense  disUnct  from  the  body  is  an  almotii 
inoviUUo  ialBwnee  ffon  (h«  oboervsd  facts  of  Ufe. 
Tlio  lowcsfe  wrsBM  sni  ve  st  the  eoneept  of  the  soul 
sLnoat  without  reflection.  f"rt:vinly  without  any 
severe  mental  effort.  The  mvstc  riert  of  Itirth  an'l 
death,  tin-  lapse  of  conscious  lifi-  'iurinn  >\i-i-])  iiml  in 
gwoonina,  even  the  commom  st  <i|H>rations  of  iiniiKuia- 
tion  ana  memoiy,  which  alistraet  a  man  from  his 
bodily  presGiice  even  v^iile  awake — all  such  facts 
iBvincibly  suggest  the  esistenoe  of  something  bendes 
the  visible  orRanism,  internal  to  it,  but  to  a  large 
extent  independent  oT  it,  and  letuling  a  life  of  its  own. 
In  the  rude  pf^yehniu^iy  of  the  a^e,  the  soul  is 
often  rejiresented  as  actually  nunrating  to  and  fro 
during  dn-ains  and  trances,  and  after  death  haunting 
the  neii^ibourhood  of  its  body.  Nearly  always  it 
&i  figaiM  SB  somethiBK  Oltrancly  volatile,  a  perfums 
or  m  bnath.  Often,  as  among  the  Fijians,  it  is  rep* 
reoMited  as  a  miniature  replica  of  the  body,  so  small 
as  to  be  invisible.  The  bamoans  have  a  nami>  for 
the  soul  which  means  "that  which  comi-a  and  k<m"s". 
Many  savjige  p«)ples,  such  :us  the  Dyaks  and  Suina- 
traxui,  bind  various  parts  of  the  body  with  cords 
during  sickness  to  prefwl  the  escape  of  the  soul. 
In  sbrart,  all  the  endsnn  |06S  to  show  thai  DuaUsni, 
bowever  onflritied  and  fcieonristent,  is  the  instfno- 
tive  cr»^<l  of  "primitive  man"  (see  AnimisntV 

TuK  Soul  in  .\nch:nt  Piiii-osoniY. —  Marly  litera- 
ture bears  the  sruui'  >i:iinp  <>!'  Dualism.  la  tlif 
"Rig- Veda"  and  other  liturf^iciU  l>M)ks  of  India, 
we  &d  frequent  references  to  the  coming  and  going 
eif  HHmasdmiidorsoul).  Indiaophiloeoiihy,  whether 
Brahmune  or  Boddhime,  with  fts  irattous  ayBtems 
ef  metcrnpsyhf)sis.  accentuat<Hi  the  distinction  of 
soul  and  body,  ui:ikinn  the  IxKlily  life  a  njere  transi- 
tory i  pisodo  in  the  cxistciico  of  the  soul.  They  all 
taught  the  doctrine  of  limited  immortalUy,  ending 
either  with  the  periodic  worid-destruction  (Hrali- 
niniam)  or  with  attatnment  of  Nirvana  (Buddhism). 
The  doctrine  of  a  worM-soul  in  a  hif^hly  abstract  form 
is  met  with  as  early  as  the  eighth  oentury  before 
Christ,  when  we  find  it  described  as  "the  unseen 
seer,  til  •  inln  ard  hearer,  the  unthoiight  thinker,  the 
unknown  knower,  the  Eternal  in  which  space  is  woven 
nd  which  is  woven  iii  it". 

In  Greece,  on  the  other  haod^  the  first  essays  of 
philosophy  took  a  positive  sad  sn^l^what  matcnalis- 
wdtaeetKNit  inherited  from  the  pic^ 


from  Honsr  and  the  eady  Cbedt  religion.  InHomo^ 
whfle  the  distinction  of  soul  and  body  to  reeoaiied, 

the  soul  Ls  hardly  conceived  as  poa'<«>ssing  a  substan- 
tial existence  of  its  own.  Severed  from  the  body, 
it  is  a  mere  shwlow,  incapable  (tf  en«'rgetic  life.  The 
philosophers  did  something  to  correct  such  views. 
The  earliest  school  was  that  of  the  Hylozoists;  these 
conceived  the  soul  as  a  kind  of  cosmic  force,  and  at- 
tributed aninuition  to  the  whole  of  nature.  Any 
natural  force  might  be  designated  fvx^'-  tbuo  Thales 
uses  this  term  for  the  attractive  force  of  the  magnet, 
and  similar  language  is  quote<l  rven  from  Anaxogoras 
and  Demoentus.  With  ties  may  compare  the 
"mind^tuff"  theor>'  and  I'an-ijsychism  or  certain 
modem  scientists.  Othei*  pbiiosophers  again  de- 
scribed the  soul's  nature  in  tenos  of  substance.  Anax- 
imander  gives  it  an  aeriform  constitution:  HeraoUr 
tus  describes  it  as  a  fire.  Hie  fundaments  thought 
is  the  same.  The  cosniie  ef  Ikt  or  fire  Is  the  subtlest 
of  the  elements,  the  nourishing  liame  which  imparts 
heat,  life,  sense,  and  intellig«'nce  to  all  things  in  their 
several  degrees  and  kinds.  The  Pythagoreans  taught 
that  £be  soul  is  a  harmony,  its  essence  consisting  in 
those  iwiCeot  mathematical  ratios  which  are  the  law 
of  the  nuiveisu  and  the  music  of  the  heevenly  spheres. 
With  this  doctrine  \v;i.s  rombined,  jiceoniing  to  Ciecro, 
the  belief  in  a  universal  world-spirit,  from  which 
all  particular  souls  are  derived. 

All  thet^e  early  theories  were  oosmological  rather 
than  ps>'clK>Iofl^Ml  Uk  ehsnetcT.  Theology,  ph/sics, 
and  mental  aoMnce  mn  not  as  yet  dtotingnwhad. 
It  to  on^  with  the  rise  of  dialeetio  and  the  growioK 
recognition  of  the  problf>m  of  knowledge  that  a  gen- 
uinely pH>'chologieal  theor>'  became  poMsihle.  In 
Plato  the  two  ^tanii]>oiuts.  the  ensmological  and  the 
epistemological,  are  found  combined.  Thus  in  the 
"Tinueus  (p.  3D)  we  find  an  account  derived  from 
Pythagorean  aouioea  of  the  origin  of  the  aouL  First 
the  world-soul  to  ereated  aoeordiny  to  the  laws  of 
matiManatical '  symmetrv  and  musical  concord.  It 
is  compo.'WHl  of  two  elements,  one  an  element  of 
"sikuieniss"  (raih-Ai-),  corresponding  to  the  univer- 
sal and  int«'lligiblc  ord»'r  of  tnith,  and  the  other  an 
element  of  clistincfion  or  "otherness"  (dirtpoy)^ 
oorrespondimt  to  the  world  of  sensible  and  particular 
ensleneeB.  Tm  individual  human  soul  is  construct4>d 
on  tiie  same  plan.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  "Phsdnis'V 
Ftoto  leaches  the  doctrine  of  plurality  of  souls  (of. 
the  well-known  allegory  of  the  charioteer  and  the 
two  8t<H>ds  in  that  di:iloirur  .  The  rational  soul  w:w 
locate*!  in  the  head,  the  jiossionate  or  spirited  soul 
in  the  breast,  the  apjjetitivc  soul  in  the  abdomen. 
In  the  "UepubUc",  instead  of  thetri|)Ie  soul,  we  find 
the  doctrine  of  three  dements  within  the  conqdsK 
nnity  of  tile  liiii^  soul.  Hie  ouentlou  of  hnmor- 
fality  was  a  principal  subject  of  Pl.ito's  8p«?culations. 
His  aeeount  of  the  origin  ot"  the  soul  in  the"Timirus" 
li'aiLs  him  to  deny  the  intriii.fic  immortality  even  of 
the  world-soul,  and  to  admit  only  an  immortality 
conditiojial  on  the  good  pleasure  of  God.  In  the 
"Phcdo"  the  chief  aimment  for  the  inuKxtaU^ 
of  the  soul  to  based  ondllie  nature  of  hrteHectud 

knowledge  interpreted  on  the  theory  of  reminiscence; 
this  of  coursi-  itn|)li<-s  the  pre-exLstence  of  the  soul, 
and  i>erhap8  in  striei  logic  its  et<  riinl  pre-  "stcnco. 
Then'  is  oLso  an  argument  from  the  soul's  tuHiessary 
participation  in  the  idea  of  life,  which,  it  is  argued, 
makes  the  idea  of  its  extinction  impassible.  'Fhcse 
various  lines  of  argument  are  nowncre  harmonized 
in  Plato  (see  Immootauty)  .  The  Platonic  doctrine 
tendctl  to  an  extreme  Transcendentalism.  8»)id  and 
body  an*  ilistinet  orilrr-  of  ti  al.ly,  and  bmlily  exis- 
tence involves  a  kind  of  violence  to  the  higher  port 
of  oiir  comwsite  natum.  The  l)ody  is  thr 
the  "tomb  ',  or  even,  ."is  some  later  Platonists 
sed  it,  the  "hell"  of  the  soul.  In  Aristotle 
to  avoided.  Hto  definition  of  the  aottl 


1  btKiily  exis- 
e  higher  part  i 
he  "prison",  I 
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mteleuhy  of  a  physical  orgaoixed  body  pot«ntiaU]r 
poMBoing  life"  emphasiies  the  closeness  of  tM 
unioii  of  aoul  and  body.  The  difficulty  in  his  theory 
is  to  determine  what  degree  of  distinct  ness  or  separate- 

n<'8,s  frorn  the  matter  of  the  fxi.ly  i.-  to  he  t*once<ird 
U)  human  soul.  He  fully  n  rtiniiiztis  the  spiritual 
element  in  thought  and  de!«Tih<'.s  the  "iwtivc  intel- 
lect" {poOt  rotrrrucdt)  <i8  "s<>i)!irat«'  and  impaKHible", 
but  the  precise  relation  <j:  tins  active  InteOect  to  the 
individual  mind  \»  a  liopelcasW  obsouie  atMstion  in 
Aftetotle's  psych()loK>'.         iNniXBcr;  Mind.) 

The  Stoicjt  taught  th;tt  cxistrnrr  is  niutfrial, 
and  (Itfiorilu'd  the  !»oul  lis  :i  hrciilli  jKrviwiing  the 
lM)iiy.  Till  y  ;ils(i  ciUled  it  Divine,  a  j)artirK'  of  Gotl 
(drinroff/ia  tov  6nv  ) ;  it  was  composed  of  the  most 
rafined  and  eihonal  matter.  Eight  distinct  parts 
of  the  flool  mm  reoogniied  b»  than:  (a)  the  ruling 
nwon  {r^  47«pM>uAi>);  (b)  toe  five  eenseo;  (c)  the 
[irocroative  powers.  Absolute  imm<irt,\lity  they 
»ieni(<l;  reliitive  itninortality.  t<'nuiii:itint;  with  tlic 
universal  foiifhigration  atnl  drstrurt loii  of  all  things, 
some  of  them  (e.  g.  Cleimlhes  ami  Chrysi|)pu«)  ad- 
mitted in  the  ca.sc  of  the  wise  man;  otherH,  such  as 
PanntiuB  and  Pondoniaai,  denied  even  this,  aiiiting 
that,  M  the  soul  began  with  the  body,  so  it  most 
end  with  it. 

Epicurt'onisin  accoptwi  the  .Atomist  theory  of 
Ij«nicipi»UH  and  Democritua.  Soul  conMi«t8  of  the 
fint«t  grainetl  atoms  in  the  universe,  finer  even  than 
those  of  wind  and  heat  which  they  nsemble:  hence 
the  exquisite  fluency  <tf  the  sours  movements  in 
thought  and  sentthwii  The  soul-utomH  themselves, 
however,  could  not  exercise  their  functions  if  thev 
were  not  kept  together  by  the  bo<ly.    It  is  this  which 

Sives  shaiw  and  consistency  to  the  grou^).  If  this  is 
estroyeUj  the  atoiu-s  CMcajH!  and  life  i«  dissolvtHl; 
if  it  is  injure<l,  part  of  the  soul  is  lost,  but  enough 
may  be  l^t  to  maintain  life.  Tltc  Lucrctian  version 
of  E^cureanism  distinguishes  between  animus 
and  ammo:  the  latter  onlv  is  soul  in  the  biological 
sense;  the  former  la  llio  higher,  directing  principle 
(t6  ijy€fioriK6i>)  in  the  St4)ic  t<Tininoloj:y,  whose  seat 
is  the  heai-t,  the  centre  of  tlie  cognitive  and  i  inotional 
life. 

ThbSoul  in  Chkishan  Thodoht. — ClraM'o-Iloman 


pUhaophv  made  no  further  progpeou  in  the  dm  trine 
« the  ■OQl  in  the  aaa  iuMiieiMatabr  preceding  the  Chiia- 
tian  m.  None  «  the  exiating  theories  Itad  found 


general  aeceptance,  and  in  the  liteniture  of  the  jieriod 
an  eclectic  spirit  nearly  akin  to  .Scepticism  pre<lom- 
inated.  Of  the  strife  and  fusion  of  systen^s  at  this 
time  the  works  of  Cicero  are  the  Iwst  example.  Un 
the  qneatiOll  of  the  soul  he  is  by  turns  Platonic  and 
PyihBtfxntHi,  wfa^  he  oonf esses  that  the  Stoic  and 
E^ieurean  ratema  have  each  an  attraction  for  him. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  question  in  the  West  at 
the  dawn  of  Christiamty.  In  Jewish  circles  a  like 
uncertainty  prcvailcnl.  The  Sadducees  were  Ma- 
terialists, denying  immortality  and  all  spiritual  exist- 
enm.  The  Pharisees  maintained  these  doctrines, 
adifing  belief  in  pre-existencc  and  transmigration. 
The  psycholog>-  of  the  Rabbins  is  founded  on  the 
Saoaad  Books,  particiUarly  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man  m  Genesis.  Three  terms  are  used  for 
the  s<iul,  ii)  i)hr.-ih,  uu<ih,  and  neahttmuh;  the  first  was 
tiiken  to  refer  to  the  animal  and  vegetative  nature, 
the  second  to  the  ethical  principle,  the  third  to  tlie 
purely  spiritual  inteUigence.  At  all  events,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Old  Testament  throughout  cither 
aeawta  or  impliea  the  diatinet  feaB^  of^tbe  aouL 
An  important  eontrfbutlon  to  later  JewUh  thooj}^ 
was  the  infusion  of  Platontsm  int*>  it  by  Philo  of  Alex- 
andria. He  taught  the  immediately  Divine  origin 
of  the  soul,  it.s  pre-<»xist<'ncc  and  transmigration; 
he  contrasts  the  pnf  umn,OT  spiritual  essence,  with  the 
aoul  proper,  the  source  of  vital  phenomena,  whose 

aeat  w  the  blood;  final^  ha  levived  the  old  Platoai^ 


Oualifli^  attributing  the  origin  of  mn  and  evil  to  the 
union  of  spirit  with  matter. 

It  was  Christianity  that,  after  many  centuries  of 
struggle,  applied  the  final  criticisms  to  the  various 
jjwycmilogies  of  antiquity,  and  brought  their  scattered 
elements  of  truth  to  full  fcM-us.  The  tendency  of 
Christ's  teaching  was  to  centre  all  inten>st  in  the 
spiritual  side  of  man's  natun>;  the  salvation  or  loss 
of  the  soul  is  the  great  issue  of  existence.  The  Qospel 
language  is  popu&r,  not  technical.  *vxi  and  «-M8|ia 
are  used  indifferently  eitho*  for  the  principle  of 
natural  life  or  for  sjiirit  in  the  .strict  sense.  Body  and 
soul  are  recognizcfl  as  a  dvi.ilisni  and  their  values 
contrasted:  "  Fear  yt;  not  them  that  kill  tlie  hodv  .  .  . 
but  rather  fear  him  that  can  destroy  both  soul  and 
body  in  hell." 

In  St.  Paul  we  find  a  more  technieal  phraaeotogy 
employed  with  great  oonaisteney.  **x^  fa  now  ap- 
propriated to  the  punly  natural  life:  ri^S^a  to  the 
life  of  sui)ernatural  n  ligion,  the  principle  of  wliicli 
is  the  Holy  Spirit,  dwelling  and  oj>eraling  in  the  ht  irt 
The  opixmition  of  fleah  and  spirit  is  accentuate  afresh 
(Rom.,  i,  18  etc.).  lUa  Aulinc  s^-stem,  peeented 
to  ft  world  already  pwpeawBwd  in  favour  oi  a  qaa»> 
Flatonie  Daaham,  oecarioned  one  of  the  earHeat 
widespreatl  forms  of  error  among  Christian  writers 
—the  doctrine  of  the  Trichotomy,  .\ccording  to 
this,  man,  perfect  man  {rfKtiot),  consists  of  thret? 
parts;  body,  soul,  spirit  {vuifta,  f  ioc4,  lk>dy 
and  soul  oome  by  natural  gcneratioo:  spirit  is  given 
to  the  legenerate  Christian  alone,  inius,  the  "new- 
nea  of  Hie",  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks,  was  conceived 
hy  aome  as  a  auperadded  entity,  a  kind  of  oversoul 
sublimating  the  "natural  man  into  a  higher  species. 
Thus  doctrine  w;i.s  variously  distort wl  in  the  different 
Gnostic  systems.  The  Gnostics  divided  man  into 
thrc<'  clas.H«^  (a)  pneunuitici  or  8]jiritual,  (h)  psychici 
or  animal,  (c)  choici  or  o&rthy,  ascribing  to  eadi 
class  a  different  origin  and  destiny.  The  spiritual 
were  of  the  aaed  oC  Achemoth,  and  were  dartmed  to 
return  In  tfane  whence  they  had  sprung,  vis.  Into  the 
j)ltroma.  Even  in  this  life-  they  are  exempted  from 
the  |M>i«ibility  of  a  fall  fntni  their  high  calling;  they 
therefore  st:inti  in  no  ii(H-<i  of  Ki>od  works,  and  hayo 
nothing  to  feiu-  from  the  cont^iminations  of  the  WfiTld 
and  the  flesh.  This  class  consists  of  oouiae  ofwa 
Qnoatifla  themadvea.  The  ptuduei  are  in  »  lower 
poflHion:  tiiey  have  capacities  for  spiritual  life  wMeh 
they  must  cultivate  by  goo<l  works.  They  Ht.md  in 
a  middle  place,  and  may  either  rise  to  the  spiritual 
or  sink  to  the  fiylic  l(>vel.  In  thi.s  categorj'  stands  the 
Christian  f 'hun  li  at  liu-ge.  Lastly,  the  earthy  souls 
are  a  mere  luuteriai  emanation,  destined  to  poridi: 
the  matter  of  which  they  are  eomposecl  being  inoar 
poble  of  salvation  (m4  v^"  I^^V"  S««rui^ 

ffurrufUit) .  This  class  oootainB  the  multitudaa  of  the 

merely  natural  man. 

Two  features  elaini  alt.ntiim  in  tUa  the  earliest 
««ay  towards  a  eoiupli  ii-  antliropoloi|y  within  the 
Chn.stian  Church :  (1)  an  extreme  spirituality  is  at- 
tributed to  "the  jx-rfis't";  (2)  immurtaUty  is  condi- 
Honai  for  the  second  class  of  souls,  not  an  intrinsic 
attribute  of  all  souls.  It  \?  probable  thai  ongmall^ 
the  tt'rms  pneumatici.  psyclnci,  and  fllafol  dnwled 
at  first  elements  which  were  obecrN'ed  to  ejcist  in  all 
souls,  and  that  it  wa.s  only  by  an  afterthought  that 
they  were  employed,  according  to  th4'  rc-specfive  pre- 
dominance ot  those  elements  in  diifereut  cases,  to 
represent  auppoaad  real  elseseii  of  men.  The  doctrine 
of  the  four  tenqperamcnts  and  the  Stoio  ideal  of  the 
Wlae  Man  afford  a  paralM  for  the  pinMiiiilBraHnn 
of  abstract  qu.alities.  "  lie  true  genius  of  Christianity, 
expr«-s,sed  by  the  Fathers  of  the  early  centuries,  re- 
jci't.  :!  Giio.~ticism.  I  li''  ription  to  a  cr'  nt'ire  of 
an  absolutely  spiritual  nature,  and  the  claim  to  end- 
leas  existence  assorted  as  a  strictly  <]c  jure  privilege 
ia  the  eaae  of  tht  "petfeet",  aeemed  to  them  an  a» 
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eroachment  on  the  incommunicahlp  attributps  of 
God.  The  theory  of  Emanation  too  wjuh  to  be 
ft  dwocfttioa  from  the  dignity  of  the  Di>nne  nature. 
War  thw  reascm,  Si.  Justin,  supposing  that  the  doo- 
Irine  of  natural  immortality  logicaUy  implies  eternal 
eodrtcnee,  rejects  it,  making  this  attribute  (like  Plato 
in  the  "Tima^us")  dependent  on  the  froo  wil!  of  flod; 
at  the  same  time  he  plainly  aasertH  the  dc  facto  iin- 
mortiUity  of  evpr>'  hiiinan  soul.  The  doctrine  of 
conservation,  as  the  necessary  complement  of  crea- 
tion, was  not  yet  elaborated.  Even  in  Scholastic 
philoaophy,  which  aswertt  Bfttnal  immortality,  tiie 
abstract  possibihty  of  anrfhOiitikm  fhrough  aa  art 
of  God's  .ihsoUito  power  is  al.so  admitttMl.  Similarly, 
Tatian  denies  tlie  simplicity  of  the  soul.  claiminR 
ttiat  abs4>lut<'  sim|)liciiy  l^elongB  to  (lod  alone.  All 
Other  beings,  he  held,  are  compotsod  of  matter  and 
ipirH.  Here  again  it  would  be  rash  to  ur^  a  cbai|ce 
or  MiUenaGn.  Many  of  those  wiitan  failed  to  di»« 
tinguiah  bgUfWD  corporeity  in  atriet  Bsweooe  and 
corporeity  a«  a  neeesssarj'  or  n.itural  concomitant. 
Thus  the  sioul  may  itself  Im'  incorporeal  and  yet 
require  a  body  iw  a  condition  of  it«  exi.itcnce.  In 
this  sense  St.  Ircna.>Uj«  atlrihut't^  a  certain  "cor- 
eharaeter"  to  the  soul;  he  represents  it  aa 
MMbis  the  form  of  its  bodv,  aa  water  poaaaMt 
I  form  of  tta  eootainin^  vcsbm.  At  the  aama  IhaB^ 
he  teaehefl  fairly  explicitly  the  incorporeal  nature 
of  the  soul.  He  also  sometimes  uses  what  seems  to 
be  the  language  of  the  Trichotomista,  aa  when  he 
says  that  in  the  liesurrection  men  shall  have  each 
thinir  own  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  But  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  impassible  in  view  of  his  whole  position 
m  n«ard  to  the  Onoalie  enuUwraiaj. 

The  dubious  langua^  of  these  writers  eaa  oofy 
be  understood  in  relation  to  the  s^vtero  they  were 
f)ppo-i:iK  V>y  .i.-,signing  a  literal  divinity  to  a  cer- 
tain small  ari.stoc'rary  of  soulii,  Gnosticism  .set  aside 
the  doi'trine  of  Oeation  and  the  whole  Christian 
iclea  of  God's  relation  to  man.  On  the  other  side, 
by  its  extreme  dualism  of  matter  and  spirit,  and  its 
dmial  to  nattar  0*  e.  the  fleab}  of  ail  cyacity  for 
npiritua]  faifhMnesB,  It  favolvwl  the  reJeetSjii  of  eoi^ 
mnal  doetrin<'s  like  the  Hfsnrrection  of  the  Uody  and 
even  of  the  Incnrnation  itself  in  any  proper  .sens*!, 
liie  orthoiiox  teiu'lu^r  had  to  emphiusize:  (1)  the  soul's 
distinction  from  God  and  Bubj<>ction  to  Him;  (2) 
its  affimtics  with  matter.  The  two  converse  truths, 
via.  thoeeof  the  aoul's  affinity  with  the  Divine  nature 
and  its  nkBeal  dtatfatetkm  nom  matter,  were  apt  to 
be  obscured  itt  OOmparison.  It  was  only  afterwards 
and  very  graduaHy,  with  the  development  of  the 
ilMciriiie  of  Krace,  with  the  fuller  nco^ciiitiini  nf  the 
supernatural  order  as  such,  and  the  realization  of 
Um  Person  and  Office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the 
various  errors  connected  with  the  pneuma  ceased  to 
be  a  stumbliniH>look  to  Ghriatian  psvchologjr.  In- 
deed, similar  errore  have  aeeomnaniea  ahnoet  every 
subsequent  form  of  hetoodox  lUununism  and  Mys- 
ticism. 

TcrtulUan's  treatise  "  De  .\nima"  ha.s  been  called 
the  first  Christian  cliussic  on  jjsychology  nroix-r. 
Tbe  author  ainu  to  show  the  failure  of  idl  philoso- 
phiee  to  elucidate  the  nature  of  the  aool,  and  argues 
ikMraently  that  Christ  alone  eaa  teaah  manldBd  the 
trath  on  sueh  siibjeects.  Ifis  own  doetiine,  howvver, 
ifl  simply  the  n-fiiu  d  M;itorialism  of  the  St'urs,  siijv 
portea  by  argunifnts  from  nu'ilicine  and  physiology 
and  by  ingenious  intery>ret:itloii.s  of  Scripture,  In 
which  the  unavoidable  materialism  of  language  is 
made  to  establish  a  metaphymcal  Materialism.  Ter- 
IwHian  m  the  founder  of  the  theoiy  of  IVadiinianiani, 
wMeh  derires  the  rational  aonl  «t  Intiuee,  i.  e.  hf 
procreation  from  the-  soul  of  the  parent.  For  Ter- 
tullian  tills  \v:us  a  necessary  coMM'quj'iice  of  Mate- 
rialism. Later  writers  found  in  the  dcKtrinc  a  con- 
venient explanation  of  the  transmisHion  of  original 


sin.  St.  Jerome  says  that  in  his  day  it  was  the 
common  theory  in  the  West.  Theolopans  have  long 
abandoned  it,  however,  in  favour  of  Creationism,  aa 
it  seenw  to  eompromiae  the  qpMtnality  of  the  soul 
(cf.  TRADtTciANtsif).  Ori||en  taught  the  pre-exiat- 
ence  of  the  soul.  Terrestnal  life  is  a  punishment  and 
a  remedy  for  pre-natal  sin.  "."^oul"  is  properly 
degraded  spirit:  fltsh  is  a  condition  of  iduMuilion  and 
bondaf^e  (cf.  Comment,  ad  Rom.,  i,  IS).  Hjiirit, 
howeviT,  fmite  apirit,  c&a  exist  only  in  a  body,  albeit 
of  a  glorious  and  ethereal  nature. 

Neo-Pktoniam,  wfaiob  thnmili  St.  Augustine  oon- 
ttfb«ited  ao  nraeh  to  apiritaal  puloBophy,  bek>n^  to 
this  period.  Like  Gnosticism,  it  uses  emanations. 
The  primeval  and  eternal  One  begets  by  emanation 
nor/.s  (iiitclliKcncc);  and  from  nous  in  turn  springs 

ftnyrhc  (soul),  which  is  the  inuige  of  notia,  but  distinct 
rom  it.  Matter  is  a  still  later  emanation.  Soul 
has  rebtkna  to  both  onda  of  the  aoale  of  nality.  end 
its  perfection  Beefataraing  teWM^  the  Dhtee  unity 
from  which  it  came.  In  everything,  the  neo-Platonist 
recognized  the  absolut<!  primacy  of  the  soul  with 
respect  to  the  body.  Thus,  the  mind  is  always  active, 
oven  in  sense-perception;  it  is  only  the  body  that  is 
paanvely  affected  by  external  stimuli.  Similarly, 
Flotinus  pref  era  to  my  that  the  body  ie  in  the  aoul 
rather  ttaa  viee  Ttnn;  and  he  seeme  to  have  been 
the  first  to  conceive  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  soul'a 
location  as  an  undivided  and  universal  presence  por- 
\adinn  the  nrnanism  (UUit  in  tolo  it  tain  in  singulis 

fKirlihu.H).  It  is  impossible  to  jjive  more  than  a  very 
•rief  notice  of  the  psychnlony  df  .'^t.  Augustine. 
Hia  oontributions  to  every'  branch  of  the  science 
the  senses,  the  emotions,  inuigination, 
the  will,  and  the  intellect — he  explored 
them  alf,  and  tliere  is  scarcely  any  subsequent  devd* 
opment  of  imwrtance  that  he  did  not  forestidl. 
He  is  the  founder  of  the  introspective  method.  Ncm- 
erim  Tc,  nonrrim  inr  wa«  an  int^'Uectual  no  less  than 
a  devotional  aqtiration  with  him.  The  follo\^'ing 
are  paibmM  tta  oUaC  potnta  for  our  present  purpcwe: 
(I)  be  uwiiMiii  bodr  and  10111  on  the  ground  01  the 
irredaeiDie  dtaUnellon  of  thought  and  extenrion 
(cf.  Descartes).  St.  Augustine,  nowever,  lays  more 
stress  on  the  volitional  activities  than  did  the  French 
Idealists.  (2)  As  ap;:unst  the  Manichanins  he  alwavs 
a^rts  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  body.  Like 
Aristotle  he  makes  the  soul  the  final  cause  of  the  body. 
Aa  God  ia  the  Good  or  Summum  Bonum  of  the  soul, 
ao  la  the  aoul  the  good  of  tfie  body.  (3)  The  origin 
of  the  soul  is  nernaps  beyond  our  ken.  He  never 
definitely  deciaed  between  Tra<lucianism  and  Cre- 
ationism. (5)  As  regards  spirituality,  he  is  every- 
where most  explicit,  but  it  is  interesting  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  futile  anblleties  current  at  the  time 
to  find  him  wamhiga fiiead  against  the  oontrovengr 
on  the  eoiporeahty  of  the  aoul,  aeeing  that  tiw  tann 
"eorpus"  was  used  in  so  many  different  senses. 
"Corpus,  non  caro"  is  his  own  description  of  the 
angeUc  body. 

Sleflieval  psychology  prior  to  the  .Vristotelean 
revival  was  affected  by  neo-Platonism,  Augustinian- 
ism,  and  mystical  influenoea  derived  from  the  worka 
of  peeudo-Dionysius.  TUa  taAm  produced  some* 
tunee,  notably  in  Scotua  Eh^ugena,  a  paotheistio 
tiieorv  of  the  soul.  All  individual  existence  is  but 
the  development  of  the  Divine  life,  in  which  nl! 
things  are  destined  to  lx>  resumed.  The  Arabian 
commentators,  .\vem)es  and  Avicenna,  ha<l  inter- 
preted Aristotle's  psycholo^  in  a  pantheistic 
St.  Thomas,  with  the  rest  of  the  Schoolmen,  1 
thia  portion  of  the  AriHtntrinan  tradition, 
the  ivat  wKh  no  Impoixant  modMeationa.  fSt. 


Thomas's  doctrine  is  briefly  tvs  follows:  (1)  the  rational 
soul,  which  is  i>ne  with  the  st>nsitive  and  vegt  tutive 
principle,  is  the  form  of  the  b^tily.  This  wa.s  defined 
as  of  faith  by  the  CounoU  of  Vienoe  of  1311;  (3) 


the  floul  IB  a  substance,  but  an  incomplete  substance, 
i.  e.  it  has  ii  niiturul  aptituiln  and  <'xi(;"'nf  y  for  exist- 
ence in  the  tjody,  in  cKHjunction  with  whirli  it  miik<« 
up  Ihi- 8ul).st:mtiiil  luiily  of  Imnian  nature;  (3)  though 
connaturally  related  to  Uie  body,  it  is  itself  abiM)lut«ly 
moiplc,  i.  c.  of  an  unexteoded  aod  qMhtuol  nature. 
It  k  not  wholly  immersed  in  mMter,  its  higher  ofMT- 
ations  beinfc  intrinsically  independent  of  the  orpui- 
ism;  (4)  the  ration  il  smui  is  pnxluml  by  fporinl  crea- 
tion, at  the  moiiHUl  wiu-n  the  organisai  is  sutiu  iently 
developed  U>  rect  ivc  it.  In  the  tirst  stage  of  einbrv- 
onic  aevcloi>mcut,  the  vital  principle  has  merely 
vepetative  powers;  then  a  sensitive  soul  comee  into 
beuic,educcd  from  the  evolving  potcneies  of  the  mynii 
iemrui^  yet,  this  is  replaced  by  the  porfeet  ntiottd 
Boiil,  which  is  (issentially  iinnuiterial  and  so  |><)Ktulate« 
a  siK'eial  rreative  net.  Many  niodt  rn  theologians 
have  :ili;in  ioncd  thb  last  p»int<)f  St.  'I'honiius'.s  teaeh- 
ing,  and  maintain  that  a  luUy  rational  soul  is  infused 
into  the  embryo  at  the  first  moment  of  its  rnrirtinw 

Turn  SoDL,  IN  MorasM  TlBKHJcnR.--Mo(km  i|MO- 
Wtikm  retrpecting  the  MHil  h«T«  taken  two  main 
^Biections,  Idealism  and  Mtiterialism.  .Vcnosticism 
need  ikA  \n-  reckoned  as  a  third  ami  di.-itinct  aii.'^wcr 
Uy  tlir  i)rolilcra,  since,  a.s  a  ni  iHrr  <if  f.id,  nil  ai  tn  ii 
agnosticisms  have  an  eaisily  nxogmzed  bias  towards 
one  or  other  of  the  two  solutions  aforesaid.  Both 
Idealism  and  Matarialism  in  ^raaent-dav  philoaophy 
metgfi  into  Moidni,  whidi  is  probably  the  inaat 
influential  8>'stem  outside  the  Catholic  Church. 

Hijttory. — ^Descactes  conceived  the  soul  as  essen- 
tiaJly  thinking  (i.  <•  consrious)  substance,  and  body 
as  essentially  extended  .sul)stan(x;.  The  two  arc>  thus 
simply  disparate  realities,  with  no  vital  connexion 
between  them.*^  This  is  significantly  marked  bv  his 
Iheory  of  the  soul's  location  in  tM  body.  Unlike 
the  Scholastifla  lie  oonfmes  it  to  n  sint;le  point — ^the 
pineal  (iland— from  which  it  is  mijiposed  to  control 
the  various  organs  and  muscles  through  the  medium 
of  the  "animal  spirits",  a  kind  of  fluid  cin-uhitinn 
through  the  body.  Thus,  to  say  the  h  i  t ,  the  souI'.h 
biological  functions  aie  made  very  remote  and  in- 
direct, and  were  in  fact  later  on  reduced  almost  to 
n  nullitv:  the  lower  life  wm  Tiolently  WTered  from 
the  higKer,  and  regarded  ae  ft  simple  meefianiwn. 
In  the  Cartesian  theor>'  animals  are  mere  automata. 
It  in  otdy  by  the  Divine  assistance  that  action  be- 
twci  n  sfful  and  body  is  j>o>.sil)le.  The  Oecjusioiialists 
went  further,  denying  all  interaction  whatever,  and 
lafcim  the  correspondence  of  the  two  ects  of  facts 
a  pan  remit  of  tlie  action  of  Ood.  Tlie  Leibniiian 
tmonr  of  Pre-established  Ttarmoaj  rindlaHy  rrfuaea 
to  aamit  any  inter-eausal  relation.  The  Fui>erior 
monad  (soul)  and  the  aggregate  of  inferior  ii;;ma<ls 
which  go  to  make  up  the  body  are  like  two  docks 
constructed  with  perfect  art  so  as  always  to  agree. 
They  register  alike,  but  independently:  they  are  still 
two  clocks,  not  one.  This  awkward  DuaJiam  waa 
«  entirely  got  rid  of  by  Spinosa.  For  him  there  is  bot 
one,  infinite  substance,  nf  which  thought  and  ext^n- 
nion  arc  only  attributes.)  Thought  conipreh<'n(Ls 
■  \i<nsion,  and  by  that  very  fact  -I  muv-  tint  it  )^  at 
root  one  with  that  which  it  eonii»reh<iitls.  The 
alleged  irreducible  distinction  is  transcended:  soul 
and  body  are  neither  of  them  substances,  but  each 
is  a  property  of  the  one  substance.  Each  in  its 
sphere  is  the  counterpart  of  the  otlier.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  definition,  "Soul  is  the  Idea  of  Body". 
Soul  is  the  counterpart  witliin  the  sphen-  of  the 
attribute  of  thought  of  tliut  particular  mode  of  the 
attribute  of  exten.si<m  which  we  OSD  tfas  bodjT.  Such 
was  the  fat<'  <rf  Ctu't^'sianism. 

Euglisli  Idealism  had  a  difTerent  course.  Berke- 
ley luui  begun  by  denying  the  existenoe  of  mateiial 
aubetance,  which  he  reduced  merely  to  a  series  of 
impressions  in  the  sentient  mimi.  i  Mitid  is  the  only 
iubtttaaue.  J  Hume  finiahed  the  argument  by  dissolv- 


ing mind  itsdf  into  its  phenomena,  a  locso  collection 
of  "impressions  and  ideas''.^  The  Seiisisi  sehix)! 
(Condillac  etc.)  and  the  Associationista  (.Hartley, 
the  .Mills,  and  Main)  continued  in  similar  fashion  to 
regard  the  mind  as  constituted  by  its  phenomena  or 
"states",  and  the  growth  of  OMMlem  positive  psychol- 
ogy  liaa  tended  to  encourage  this  attitucle.  But 
to  rest  in  Pttenomenalism  as  a  theor>'  is  impossible, 
as  its  jibiest  advocates  tliemw'Ives  have  seen.  Thus, 
J.  S.  Mill,  while  describing  the  mind  as  merely  "a 
8«Ties  [i.  c.  of  cotuseious  phenomenal  aware  of  itself 
as  a  series",  is  forced  to  admit  that  such  a  conception 
involves  an  unresolved  paradox.  Again,  W.  James's 
MSKtioa  that  "the  paasinK  thou«tt  is  itsdf  tlie 
TtiiakHr",  which  "  appn>priates"  all  past  thoughts  in 
the  "stream  of  consciousness",  simply  blinks  the  ques- 
tion. For  surely  there  is  f«ometning  whicli  in  its 
turn  "appropriates"  the  jklnsiiih  tlioujziit  its<-ll  and 
the  entire  stream  of  past  and  future  thoughts  as 
well,  viz.  the  self-conscious,  self-asserting  "I", 
the  substantial  nttimnts  of  our  mmtal  life.  To  be 
in  this  sense  '|monareh  of  all  it  surveys"  in  introepeo- 
tive  observ.at ion  and  reflective  self-consciousness,  to 
!ipprf>priate  without  itself  Ixing  appropriate*!  by 
anytliing  else,  to  be  the  gt  iiuine  owner  of  a  certain 
limiteci  section  of  reality  (the  stnani  of  conscious- 
ness), this  is  to  be  a  free  ana  sovenngn  (though  finite) 
personahty,  a  self-conscious,  qiiritual  subirteaQB  In 
the  language  of  CathoUo  metaphysieB. 

Criiicitm. — The  fon«oin^  discussion  partly  antici- 
ypates  our  criticism  of  Matenalism  (q.  v.).  The  father 
'of  modern  Materialism  is  Hulitn'S,  who  accepted  the 
theor\-  of  Epicurus,  and  r«Miuc«Ml  all  spirits  either  to 
phantoms  of  the  imagination  or  to  matter  in  a  highly 
Rarefied  state.  This  theory  need  not  detain  US  heie. 
Later  Materialism  has  three  main  sourees:  (1)  Nen^ 
tonian  physics,  which  taudit  men  to  regard  matter, 
not  as  inert  and  passive,  but  as  instinct  with  force. 
Wliy  should  not  life  and  consciousness  be  among 
its  um-xplored  potencies?  (Priestley,  Tyndall,  etc.) 
T,Midall  liiuiself  provides  the  answer  admitting  that  the 
chasm  that  separates  psychical  facts  from  material 
phenomena  is  "intellectually  impassable".  Writers, 
ttierefore,  who  make  thou|^  amere  "seeration  of  the 
brain"  or  a  "phoephoreseenee"  of  its  substance  (Vogt, 
Moleschott)  may  be  simply  ignored.  In  reply  to 
the  more  serious  Materialism,  spiritualist  philoso- 

!)hers  ncM'd  only  re-!i,ss<Tl   the  admissions  of  the 
^lat«rialists  themselves,  that  there  is  an  impassable 
ch:ism  between  the  two  classes  of  facts.    (2)  Psycb^ 
physics,  it  is  alloied,  duiwa  the  most  minute  dsMi^ 
dence  of  ndnd^nnetions  upon  hndsHBtates.  ^Iie 
two  orders  of  facts  are  therefore  perfectly  continu- 
ous, and,  though  they  may  be  Huperficially  difTerent, 
yet  they  must  be  after  all  radically  one.  Ment:U 
phenomena  may  be  styled  an  cpiphenomer.v<n  or  by» 
product  of  material  force  (Huxley).    The  ansWMf 
18  the  same  aa  before.   There  is  no  analogy  for  as 
epipiienomeDon  lieing  aeparated  by  an  "impasseble 
cnasm"  from  the  causal  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  term  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  verbal  subterfuge.  The 
only  sound  princinlc  in  su  li  arguments  is  the  prind- 
ple  that  C8.s«»ntial  or  "impassable"  distinctions  in 
the  effect  can  be  explained  only  by  similar  distinctions 
in  the  cause.   This  is  the  principle  on  which  Ehialism, 
as  we  have  ex]ilai:u  d  it,  rasts.   Merely  to  find  rela- 
tions, however  close,  between  mental  and  physiokw- 
ical  facts  docs  not  advance  us  an  inch  towards 
transcending  this  Dualism.    It  ordy  enriches  and 
fills  f)ut  our  concept  of  it.    The  mutual  compi  netra- 
.tion  of  soul  and  body  in  their  activities  is  just  what 
[  Catholic  philosophy  (anticipating  positive  scienoe) 
!  had  taught  for  centuries.    Man  is  two  and  OM^  • 
Idivisilile  but  »  vital  unity.   (3)  Evolutioninn  en- 
*  deavours  to  explahi  tte  oriiBn  of  the  soul  from  merely 
i  material  forces.    Spirit  is  not  the  b;usia  and  principle; 
'^thor  it  is  the  ultimate  elilorGsceuce  of  the  Coamoe. 
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ff  we  oak  then  "what  im»  the  original  hatm  out  of 
which  spirit  and  ull  things  aroBc?  we  are  told  it 
was  the  Unknowable  (Spencer).  This  system  must 
be  treated  as  Mat(>rialistin  Monism.  The  answer 
to  it  L>i  th.at,  iut  ihv  outoonic  of  the  Unknowable  has 
a  spiritual  character,  the  Unknowable  it^lf  (aiwuminK 
its  reality)  nuut  be  spiritual. 

Aa  regards  monistic  systems  Kf'ncrally,  it  belongs 
rather  to  coemoloj^j'  to  iliscuss  them.  >Vc  take  our 
Btand  on  the  c<»nsciouHnct«  of  individual  i>ersonality, 
which  consciousneas  is  a  iliHtiiict  deUveranci;  of  our 
very  highest  faculties,  gn)wing  more  and  more  ex- 

[)Iicit  with  the  strengthening  of  our  moral  and  int<'l- 
cctual  being.  This  consciousness  is  emphatic,  as 
again!«t  the  figments  of  a  fullaeiously  abetnict  reason, 
in  astM'rting  the  self-subsi-stence  (and  at  the  same  time 
the  finitude)  of  our  b«>ing,  i.  e.  it  dec-lares  that  we  arc 
independent  inasmuch  hh  we  are  truly  prrsnm  or 
$et»ea,  not  mere  attributes  or  adjectives,  while  at 
the  same  time,  by  exhibiting  our  nuinifold  limitations, 
it  directs  us  to  a  higher  Cause  on  which  our  being 
depends. 

Such  is  the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  nature,  unity, 
substantiality,  spirituality,  and  origin  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  only  system  consistent  with  (Christian  faith, 
and,  we  may  add,  morals,  for  both  Materialism  and 
Monism  logically  cut  away  the  foimdations  of  these. 
The  foregoing  historical  sketch  will  have  served  also 
to  show  another  advantage  it  pos.'<<'88e8,  \tj!.  that  it 
is  by  far  the  most  comprehensive,  and  at  the  game 
time  discriminating,  syntheHis  of  whatever  is  best 
in  rival  systems.  It  recognizes  ihc  physiral  condi- 
tions of  the  soul's  activity  with  the  Materialist,  and 
its  <tpiritual  a.«!pect  with  the  Itleali.st,  while  with  the 
Monist  it  insists  on  the  \ntal  unify  of  human  life. 
It  enshrines  the  principles  of  ancient  speculation, 
and  is  ready  to  receive  and  a-ssimiljite  the  fruits  of 
modem  research.  See  Animism;  Consciousness; 
E>n£Bar,  the  Law  of  the  Conrehvation  or;  Fac- 
ULTiBS  or  THE  Soul;  Fohm;  Free  Will:  Idea; 
lifMORTAUTi-;  Inteixbct:  liiFK;  Mind;  Mbtem- 
PSYCHoati};  Pbvcholooy;  SpiRiTrAHSM. 

Th»  foOowiiui  w'>rlu  may  Iw  ooiMtittfi-l:  Ladd,  Philonophy 
•f  MM  (Sew  York  »nJ  London.  I8<(o);  Idem,  EUmtnU  of 
Pkumatoaimi  PiMeKology  (New  York.  18i(7}  :  Jameh.  Prin- 
HgM  9f  PijftMaai/  (2  vola.,  Xcw  York,  IKOH);  DHinroix. 
rU  JomI  (N«w  York.  1808);  Maiier.  t'tvcholooy  (6th 
Loodoa.  1900):  McOoCOALI.,  Bodu  arui  Mind:  A  Deftnce  oj 
Alt*mi»m  (Lonaoo.  1911);  Cocoknicr,    V&mt  humaine  (Piirui, 

n;  Msaciu,  nvehoUvi*  (Lou vain.  11K>I):  Idem,  l,f»  origine* 
pmgtkalaiiii  eoHltmporain*  (Ix>uvBin.  lOOH);  Farom.  /.« 
etnmm.  ftm»  ««  k*  fiteulU*  (Pitrui.  IHXS) ;  Garoaiji,  Philwiophi4 
i*  S.  Thomat:  l»  nainr*  humaint  (Parli,  1S(<<S);  Gt-TBCRLcr,  Die 
F*irekti09i*  (MOnater,  1891);  Boni-UCR.  l^e  prineipr  tilal  tt 
TAaM  MMMfa  (P»rU,  1S73):  Lbbreton,  //««  oriffiiui  d«  la  doc- 
lni<M«la  TWfNtf  (Paria.  1010);  Lc  Rot,  religion  de*  primitift 
(Pan*.  lOUH);  TrLOa,  AniKropolooy  (Ixnidon.  WW):  Idf.m, 
^riaMfiM  CuUurt  (lx>ndon.  1903):  Dt  Wi  i  r.  SrMa'lic  Philon- 
•fky,  tr.  OoFTCT  (DuMin  and  London.  I'JOT);  Emch.  Dit  StrUn- 
Utn  TMwIImm  (WQnbiirK.  1803);  BRiHtKK.  Philon  d'Aiexamlrie 
Haria.  1008):  Lioranob,  EtuOM  lur  U*  rtliffwnt  ttmitiiiutt 
InMia.  1903).  For  the  rvferpncea  to  Sr.  Tuomas  and  St.  Arora- 
rm  mm  tha  articlea  in  tho  Cathouc  ENcrcLorxoiA.  See  also 
DieL  4»  tkUL  CBlKA.  (Paria,  1009),  a.  v.  Amt. 

Michael  Maher. 
Joseph  Bolanu. 


Popttlation. — The  state  is  twenty-sixth  in  rank  ol 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1910.  The  popu- 
lation in  1820  was  .'>02,74I;  in  1840,  594,398;  in  I8tK), 
703,708;  in  1S80,  99.5,577;  in  1900,  1,340.31();  in 
1910,  1,515,400.  Beaufort  County  is  the  fifth  county 
in  the  Unitttl  St-atcs  in  point  of  density  of  negro  popu- 
lation, having  a  jiercentagc  of  90.5.  In  1790  iSouth 
Carolina  was  second  only  to  \'irginia  in  the  number  of 
its  slaves,  haN-ing  107,097.  "The  largest  cities  with 
their  respective  {)opulation8  are  as  follows:  Charles- 
ton, .58,833;  Columbia,  26,319;  Spartanburg,  17,517: 
GreenvUle,  1.5,741. 

Resources.— More  than  one-third  of  the  cultivated 
land  is  devoted  to  cotton.  It  is  the  fourth  cotton  state 
in  the  Union,  producing  in  1910.  1,116,000  bales.  The 
islands  along  the  coast  and  the  swampy  tidewater 
region  from  the  very  beginning  yield<'d  much  rice, 
the  state  ranking  second  in  tlie  Onion  in  this  product. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  tho  production  of  early 
fruit  and  vegetable*  for  northern  markets  and  a  more 
recent  industry  is  the  planting  and  shipping  of  tea. 
From  the  pine  forests  lumber  and  naval  supplies  arc 
obt^iined,  and  a  great  deal  of  phosphate  rock  is  dug 
in   the  southern 
tidewatf-r  region, 
yielding    a  rich 
supply   of  ferti- 
liser for  export. 
The  chief  manu- 
fac;turing  indu.s- 
tries  are  cotton 
weaving,  lumber 
milling,  turjjen- 
tine  distilling,  rice 
cleaning,  anil  fer- 
tilizer. Accord- 
ing to  the  state 
census    of  1905 
the    capital  in- 
vested in  its  man- 
uf:icturing  indus- 
tric«   was  $113,- 
422,224,  employing  59,441  wage  earners  who  were  paid 
$13,808,950.     The  vahie  of  the  product  totalled  $79.- 
376.262.  The  cereal  crop  of  1910  was  oats,  4,599,000 
buaht'Ls;   {«m,  41,733,000;   wheat,  4,983,000;  rye, 
40,000.  The  railway  mileage  of  the  state  in  1907  was 
3,324.41 .  Charleston  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading 
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South  Cftrolina,  one  of  the  thirteen  original  colo- 
nies of  the  Unit<^d  States,  has  an  area  of  30,570 
square  miles  throughout  its  35  counties,  with  an  ex- 
treme hrea*lth  of  235  miles  and  an  extreme  width  of 
215.  It  is  bounded  eastward  by  North  Carolina  and 
the  AtLintic,  with  a  coast  line  of  200  miles;  Georgia 
lies  to  the  west  and  North  Carolina  bounds  it  on  the 
north.  Columbia  is  the  capital. 

Physical  Charactehirtics. — South  Carolina  rises 
from  marshland  in  its  eastern  tidewater  swtion  to  a 
roountainou.s  region  in  the  extreme  western  portion 
of  the  slat<>.  The  Pedee  and  the  Santee  are  navigable 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  and  reaching  the  sea 
through  del'As  in  the  marsh  regions.  It  is  probable 
that  more  than  half  of  the  gt^te  was  at  one  time 
in  dense  timber 


cities  of  the  South,  owing  its  prosperity  largely  to  its 
fine  harbour.  Its  imports  in  1907  were  $3,528,.5o3; 
in  1908,  $3,375,997;  its  exports  in  1907,  ,^$1,082,466, 
and  in  1908,  $2,510,965.  Columbia,  the  capital,  is 
on  the  Congaree  River,  and  its  fine  water  power  is 
^used  for  several  large  cotton  factories.  Greenville 
and  Spartanburg  manufacture  cotton  cloth.  The 
banks  of  the  state  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and 
scarcely  a  town  of  any  consequence  is  without  its 
banks,  either  national,  state,  or  private.  There  is  a 
State  Bank  Examiner,  who  regularly  watches  the 
operations  of  all  these  institutions,  and  a  bank  fail- 
ure is  rarely  chronicled.  Tliere  are  19  national  banks 
with  a  capital  of  $2,713,000;  143  state  banks  with  a 
capital  of  $6.3.32,871,  and  9  private  banks  with  a 
capital  of  $l(Mi,000. 

Education. — The  supervision  of  public  instruction 
is  vested  in  a  state  superintendent  of  education, 
elected  for  two  years;  a  state  board  of  education, 
composed  of  the  governor,  the  state  superintendent 
of  caucation,  and  not  above  seven  persons  appointed 
by  the  governor;  a  county  superintendent,  elected 
for  four  yejun,  and,  in  each  county,  a  county  board 
of  e<hication  of  three  members,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  the  county  BUiM-rintendent  :ind  the  other  two 
appointees  of  the  state  bo.inl,  whose  terms  of  office 
are  two  years.  The  Gcncr.il  .V.ssembly  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  election  or  appointment  of  all  other 
necessary  school  officers,  provides  a  system  of  free 
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pobKo  Hboob  for  all  ohfldren  between  the  ages  of  six 
Mill  tvwtgH^aaddividiM.thB  county  into  aohool 
dktriets.   Hie  main  tdiool  had  dmwm  from  & 

three-mill  tax  on  all  taxable  propertyf  HI  annual  dog 
tax  of  fifty  cents,  and  the  poll  tax  88M88e<i  and  col- 
lected in  the  various  school  dij^tricta.  In  atldition  to 
these  sources  the  school  fund  drew,  up  to  1907,  the 
■Ulfee  dispensary  tax,  the  most  unic^ue  feature  of  the 
lur,  Sonool  district*  ate  allowed  to  vote  for  apeoial 
temtbn.  No  publk  money  from  iHiatever  aooree 
doTired  shall  be  used,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  ud  or  maintenance  of  any  college,  school,  hos]5itul, 
orjjhan  house  or  other  iiist  ilntion,  nociety  or  organiza- 
tion of  whatever  kind  which  in  wholly  or  in  part  under- 
the  direetion  or  oontrol  of  any  church  or  of  any  reli- 
BOU8  or  aeetarian  denomination,  aocietv  or  organisa- 
tion". Separate  schools  are  provided  tor  children  of 
the  white  and  coloured  races,  and  no  child  of  either 
race  is  ever  permitted  to  attend  the  school  provided 
for  children  of  the  other  race. 

S<>otion  1201a  of  the  General  Co<Ie  reads:  "Tliat 
the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinka  and  narcot  ies  and  special 
inKtruction  as  toUieir  effect  upon  the  human  system, 
in  connection  with  the  several  divisions  of  the  imbject 
of  PJ»BioiaiKy  and  Hygiene,  ahall  be  included  in  the 
hranenes  or  study  taught  in  the  common  or  public 
.s(  l;f>ols  in  tlic  State  of  Soufli  Carolina  and  shall  be  stud- 
ied and  tau^;ht  us  thorouglily  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  like  ri'nuire<l  branches  are  in  siiid  schools,  by  the 
use  of  text  books  in  the  hand.s  of  pupils  where  other 
branchea  are  thua  atudied  in  Raid  schools,  and  orally 
in  the  caae  of  pumHa  unable  to  read,  and  shall  be 
taught  by  all  teaohers  and  studied  by  all  pupils  hi 
all  said  schools  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  public 
money  .  .  .  and  any  officer,  school  director,  com- 
mittee, superintendent  or  teacher  who  shall  refuse 
or  neglect  to.comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act,  or  shall  neglect  or  fail  to  make  nroixir  provisions 
for  the  instruction  required  and  in  the  manner  speci- 
fied by  the  flial  aection  of  this  Act,  for  all  pupils  in 
each  and  every  school  under  his  jurisdiction  shall  be 
removed  from  office  and  the  vacancy  filled  as  in  other 
cases."  Schools  tn\\>\  hv  kept  open  and  the  exercis<'a 
continued  in  each  m  (km)!  district  for  a  period  of  at 
least  three  niontlis  in  eaeli  yeur.  "  Arlxnir  Day",  the 
third  Friday  in  Nov^ber,  and  Calhoun's  Birthday, 
18  Ifaroh,  " South  OuoUna  Day",  are  observed  in  an 
appropriate  mamMr.  Tlia  age  hmit  of  pupila— be* 
twoen  the  uffem  of  nx  and  twentymne— haa  been  ndad 
imder  an  opinion  of  the  attorney-peneral  as  prohibit^ 
ing  the  estahU.-^hing  of  free  kin(l('rgart<Ti.s. 

For  white  children  there  are  2712  i)uhlic  .schixils  in 
the  state  (1909),  employing  033  men  teachers  and 
8M7  women,  and  reaching  153,807  pupils  with  an 
avwace  attendance  of  107,368.  For  negro  children 
tfiare  an  3354  public  adiaob,  emp1o3ring  804  men 
teachers  and  1802  women,  and  tcachmg  ISl.OO.'i 
pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  123,481.  The 
total  revenue  for  both  white  and  negroes  was 
345,047.72;  out  of  which  there  was  exiKnidetl  $1,- 
.590,732.51  for  whites  and  $;JOS,  153.16  tor  negroes. 
The  state's  per  capita  expenditure,  according  to  en- 
rolment, waa  in  1899,  $4.90  for  white,  Sl.42  for  negro, 

g.60  average  for  both;  in  1904,  ia.88  for  white,  $L47 
r  negro,  $4.08  for  both;  in  1909,  S10..34  for  white, 
$1.70  for  negro,  $5.67  for  both.  There  are  27  institu- 
tions of  hlRher  education  for  whites  and  1 1  for  negroes. 
Of  the  27  ii\.-itii  lit  ions  for  wliites.  non-stwtarian, 
receive  a  total  sUte  support  of  *355,1>94.88  ;  5  are 
Preebyterian.  3  Methodiat,  8  Baptist,  and  2  Lutheran. 
The  remaindier  an  non  aaotarian  aeminariea  or  tech- 
nical colleges.  The  Univeirfty  of  Soudi  Carolina, 
chartered  m  ISOl,  is  locat^xl  at  Cohiniliia,  has  29 
officers  and  menitwrs  of  faculty,  2*)S  studeois  -md  a 
total  income  of  $n7,.'i85.18.  Clenison  Ai;rieiiltur:il 
CoU^c^  chartered  m  lb89,  located  at  Clcmson,  has 


of 'tiia  faoalljy,  065  stodiBt^  mm  aamJkd  bj  Qwmi 


and  a  total  moome  of  $201,477.28.  The  Wint.„» 
Nonnal  and  Industrial  CoUege,  chartered  in  1881 
located  at  Rook  Hill,  has  45  amiBera  and  memben 

faculty,  and  a  total  income  of  $94,085.37. 

History.- — A.  (.'uiL — Owing  in  part  to  presumably 
imfavourable  climatic  conditions,  in  i>:irt  to  tlie  f^ict 
that  the  land  lay  in  the  disputed  zone  hetwetu  the 
English  and  Spanish  settlements,  colonization  in  the 
Carolinas  waa  tardy  and  spasmodic.  In  1628,  a 
patent  to  the  territcry  had  been  granted  by  CSiaika  I 
and  forfeited  through  inaction  on  the  part  of  the 
patentees.  Virginia  lu^sumed  to  make  Krants  without 
any  permanent  results,  though  a  small  company  of 
dissenters,  in  1653,  migrated  from  that  colony  and 
began  the  Albemarle  settlement,  \%-ith  a  considerable 
number  of  Quakers;  while  Now  Englanders,  a  few 
years  later,  purchawMl  hind  from  the  Indians  on  Cape 
Fear  River,  but  abandoned  the  settlement  with  disr 
gust.  At  last,  in  160.3,  Charles  II  granted  to  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  and  wven  other  of  his  favourites  all 
Carolina  from  the  30'  to  31°  north,  and  Cape  I"e:ir  w;ls 
8<HtIed  under  this  prunt  liv  colonist*  from  BarlnulcK^. 
The  proprietoiB  were  nearly  absolute  in  their  power, 
thou^  vnb  "adTiea»  oonaent,  and  i^ipiobatiaB'*  of 
tha  fneaoen  wen  aaoenanr  befon  lawa  could  baoona 
vaSd  and  there  waa  to  be  Ireedkmi  of  reGipoas  wonhip. 
The  colony,  however,  did  not  prosper,  and  the  rela- 
tions botw«x>n  propriet<)rs  and  colonists  were  further 
strained  by  an  attempt  to  govern  the  colony  under  a 
constitution  framed  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesburj-,  with 
more  or  less  nnaietanoe  from  the  philocopher  Ixxrke. 
This  document  was  a  remarkably  impractical  product, 
baaed,  quadntly,  upon  medieval  and  aristoeranc  ideas 
with  one  of  its  pnncipal  and  avowed  motives — "  to  avoid 
erecting  a  numerous  democracy".  Ita  model  was  the 
independent  Palalinat*'  of  Durham;  officials  were 
called  palatines,  chancellors,  high  stewards,  and  a<l- 
mirals.  Two-fifths  of  the  land  was  to  belong  to  the 
nobiUty.  There  was  to  be  a  Paiiiamcnt ,  which  was 
to  consider  nothing  but  what  was  referred  to  it  by 
the  Proprietoi^  Council.  Freedom  of  worship  was 
granted,  but  citisens  must  profess  thwr  belief  in  God 
and  the  obligation  to  worsnip,  and,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  Ixicke,  the  Church  ot  England  wsis  to  be  an 
Estal)lish(>d  Church.  Dis.satisf action  with  this  Con- 
stitution, which  was  never  enforced,  and  with  the 
Navigation  Aoli^  kept  thn  CamKnaw  in  a  paipetual 
feramt* 

In  1570  the  foundation  of  Soafh  Carofina  waa  laid 

in  the  settlement  of  the  A.shley  River  and  an  inde- 
{M^ntlent  govenior  w.is  apjioinffnl.  Tx)cke's  Constitu- 
tion wa.s  abandoned,  aid  i>  niMtie  nf  i  rnment  was 
adopted  hmiting  the  powers  of  the  executive  and  out- 
lining a  legislature  of  elected  delegates.  In  1672 
Charleston  was  fixed  as  the  permanent  site  for  the 
settlement,  a  number  of  Duten  immigrants  from  New 
York  having  arrived  the  year  before,  as  well  as  a 
shipload  of  slaves,  the  latter  only  too  soon  to  out- 
number the  whites.  The  colony  was  further  aug- 
mented by  Presbyterian  iScotch-lrish  in  168.3,  but  the 
most  important  addition  to  the  little  colony  was  the 
coming  of  the  French  Huguenots,  upon  the  revocntion 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  who  settled  on  the  Cooper 
River,  and  were  later  admitted  to  the  potitical  ri^ta 
of  the  colony.  Rut  worthless  Rrttlers,  selfish  and  unin- 
lightened  proprietors,  tactless  governors,  religious  dis- 
sent witli  the  party  of  the  Church  and  the  king,  and 
the  une:usy  proximity  of  the  S|ninish  .settlements,  led 
to  open  revolt,  the  banishment  of  a  governor,  and,  in 
1689,  the  declaration  of  martial  law.  Trotible  was 
averted  by  the  appointment  of  Archdale,  one  of  the 
proprietors  and  a  Qualmr,  as  governor,  who  made 
many  important  concessions,  as  did  his  successor, 
Hhike,  In  lf»97  religious  liberty  was  accorde<l  to  all 
"(  \n  [>i  Papists".  .\n  attempt  was  made  in  1704  to 
exclude  Disaentera  from  the  Assembly,  but  the  law 
hj  Queen  Anne.  IVooi  now  on  until 
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Am  Rirwliittoa  the  oouise  of  South  Caioliiia  was  a 
■ueeMrioii  of  ennndctivdjr  fornble  TnriBtinow  to  iik* 

terfercnce  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors,  and,  after 
1721,  when  the  Crown  assumed  control,  on  the  part  of 
tho  f?f)vpn  i|^ii  and  the  royal  governors,  ink-rsporscd 
with  the  dufisolviriR  of  popular  a8Sombhc«,  the  annul- 
ment of  govenuiu  ntjil  dcrrcH-s,  and  a  fwries  of  bloody 
oampaigiia  agiuofli  Uie  Indiaoa,  with  the  gradual 
fonuMoa  of  tiro  ittrtinct  soekl  duBn.  the  rise  of 
CharloBton  as  a  mart  of  trade,  a  scat  of  wealth  and 
fanhion,  and  a  virile  and  cosraopolitAn  community. 
The  colony  warmly  s\iiipathizo(i  with  thf  northern 
ooloni«'8,  the  royal  governor  being  forctni  to  ulxhcat^^, 
taking  refuge  on  a  British  man-of-war  in  iSejiteinber, 
1775.  A  State  Confltitution  wan  first  adopted  on  26 
Ifanb,  1776,  and,  by  a  vote  of  149  to  73,  the  natiflnal 
CoMtitirtion  was  raUfiod  on  23  May,  1788. 

Early  in  its  state  history  South  Carottna  evinced  a 
fwling  for  States'  Hit;ht'^,  which  ma^le  it  tho  loader 
in  the  southern  unitalion  lhal  le<i  up  to  the  Civil  War. 
A  XuUification  Act  w;us  psissed  in  l.S;i2  in  opposition 
to  the  high  tarifT  upon  importations  passed  by  the 
Federal  Government:  but  the  tmobltt  WW  temporarily 
~  *  ^ by  the jifl«ni|«f  a ooaqmnin tariff  m  the 
of  vSonKrasB.  Senow  dUBeuItiua 
arose  upon  tin-  '  lection  of  Lincoln  to  tho  presidency. 
On  the  day  of  his  election  both  Houses  of  the  State 
Ix*gislature  in  joint  session  ptusseil  a  n  solution  pro- 
viding for  a  state  convention  to  consider  the  with- 
drawn of  thesbrt*  frtun  the  Union.  In  Nov«naber 
tte  LegiBlatuie  iMMMd  an  act  authoriiiiiK  auch  a  oobi> 
vantkm,  deehung  tiiat  '*a  aoveraigii  State  of  the 
IMon  wl  a  right  to  Horode  from  it;  that  the  States 
of  tibe  TJnion  are  not  subordinate  to  the  national  gov- 
cmment,  were  not  cre.itcil  by  it,  and  do  not  belong 
to  it:  that  Ihry  creat*.'d  the  national  government; 
tbai  from  them  it  derives  its  power;  that  to  them  it  is 
TCi|MXiaH>&e;  and  that  when  it  abuses  the  trust  reposed 
ID  it  Hitift  as  equal  sovereigns,  have  a  ri^t  to  resume 
the  powera  reqiectivelv  aelejsated  to  it  by  them." 
Orators  now  stiunped  the  state,  vigjlanoe  committees 
were  organized,  assemblages  of  negnx^s  were  disjMTsed. 
and  the  delegate's  chosen  on  3  I.)<Tember,  18<j<l,  nu  t 
at  Coluiiibiu  on  the  17th,  adjourning  to  Charleston, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  siniUlpox.  On  20  December 
an  ordinance  declaring  that  "tho  union  now  sub- 
iktiiMr  belwewi  South  f-Miwiin*.  other  StatM 
uadflr  the  name  of  the  TTnited  States  of  Aneriea  is 
hereby  di.'<solv(Hl"  wa.s  unanimously  adopted  forty- 
five  minut<*H  after  it  was  submitted.  A  proclamation 
to  'his  <  iTi  ct  was  read  and  adoptetl  amid  8cen«<  of  the 
wildest  enthusiasm.  All  federal  ofTice-holden  at  onoe 
reeieaed.  A  neir  beiiner  was  adopted  for  "The  lade- 
pendeat  Ownnmiwwalth".  A  committee  wm 
pointed  to  tnSi  m  the  nresidMit  and  treat  for  the 
po^ossion  of  public  lands  within  the  state.  Thov 
urged  the  presi<lent  to  imine<liately  withdraw  all 
nation.ll  tr<K>i>8  from  Charleston  harlx>ur  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  resolution  of  s<'ces,vi()n.  Lincoln 
Waa  courteous  but  firm.  He  n-plii  d  that  he  woidd 
pveeant  their  demands  to  CongreHL  but  gave  them  to 
ondentand  that  he  ahoidd  defend  Vori  Snmter.  A 
taunting  reply  was  forthcoming  from  the  commission- 
era  which  the  president  declined  to  answer.  The  com- 
missioners returned  and,  on  12  April,  1861,  South 
Carolinians  attacked  Fort  Sumter,  compelled  its 
evacuation  by  federal  troojjs,  and  the  state  for  four 
years  became  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  ■fetotin 
defenders  of  the  Confederacy. 

At  the  doae  of  the  war  a  provisional  government 
was  set  tip  by  the  president  on  30  June,  1865,  an<l  a 
state  convention,  m  the  fall  of  the  s.ome  year,  re- 
pealed the  oniinance  of  secession  and  declared 
slavery  abolished.  An  eleotion  w.is  held  in  Xovem- 
bjer  and  a  state  government  was  elected  which  con- 
~  kl  ofhoe  until  superseded  by  the  military 
ip         ---^  and  North  ~  " 


bttng  inchided  in  one  military  district.  The  State 
passed  safely  through  the  terrora  of  the  IleeiMi> 

struction  Period.  On  14  Januar>',  1868,  at  a  con- 
vention composed  of  'M  whites  luid  63  blacks  the 
Constitution  was  adopt^^'d  !ind  ratified  at  an  election 
the  foUowing  year,  which  chose  H5  negnx^  and  72 
white  men  for  the  State  I.,egislature.  On  July. 
1868,  the  Fourteenth  Amcnimicnt  was  ratified  and 
the  military  authorities  were  withdrawn.  The  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  was  ratiiBed  by  the  State  Leipe- 
lature,  11  Mitfch,  1869. 

In  the  city  of  Charleston,  from  1  De<'("inb(  r,  1901. 
to  1  May,  liK)2,  a  "South  Carolina  Interstate  and 
West  Indian  Exposition"  was  held,  which  eloquently 
demonstrate*!  the  development  of  the  Southern  states 
since  the  Civil  War  and  the  industries  and  resources 
of  Qiba,  Porto  Rico,  Mexico,  and  South  America. 

B.  Bedexiattieal. — In  the  stormv  period  of  re* 
ligious  di.ssent  th.at  characterized  the  early  colonial 
years  of  the  Can)linas,  Catholics  bore  no  part;  nor 
indevil  does  there  appear  any  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  a  single  active  Catholic  in  South  Carolina  until 
aftor  the  Revolution.  Tllii  religious  dissent  came 
from  the  Quakenand  «  mwa%  class  of  eokmistSi 
indifferant  to  religions  ideab,  who  objeoted  to  tiw  en- 
forced establishment  of  the  Cluirch  of  EtiKlatid,  in- 
volving on  their  part  the  payment  of  thnofourths 
-luire  for  the  maintenance  of  a  religious  estabUshment 
rejiri-^nting  a  minoritv.  But  the  hypothetical  pres- 
ence of  Catholics  was  duly  provided  for  in  the  Acts  of 
1606  ramsring  toleratiain»  ogr  the  usual  parenthetical 
htnision  of  tho  phrase— "npisto  only  excepted". 
Indeed  it  wa.s  not  until  a  generation  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, with  it^<  disestabli.shment  of  the  Anglican  Cliureh 
in  the  states  of  Nortli  and  South  Carolina,  that  the 
MetroiKjlitan  of  the  United  States  solicited  the  pope 
to  erect  a  southern  diocese  for  the  bands  of  Catu- 
oUoa  scattered  throudi  Geoma  and  the  Carolinsa  who 
were  already  bcoomiiig  incOfferent  and  nudoonleBt, 
if  not  actuaUy  heretical.  To  include  these  states  in 
its  territory,  the  See  of  Charleston  was  erected  by 
Pius  VII.  II  July,  1S20,  and  the  Rev.  John  England, 
the  pansh  priest  of  IviUorg.in  and  BaIlymo<xlan,  Ire- 
land, was  consecrat/^l  it.s  bishop  at  the  Cathe«lral  oi 
St.  Finnbar,  refusing  at  the  same  time  to  take  a 
special  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  King  of  l?V^ftF¥l. 
The  bishop  embarked  for  the  United  States  on  22 
October^  set  about  his  onotnis  duties  with  ind^atig- 
ablc  assiduity;  founded  the  first  Catholic  newspaper 
of  .\merica,  "The  Unit^nl  States'  CathoUc  Mis- 
cellany", wliich,  witli  a  slight  intermission,  endured 
up  to  the  Civil  \\'ar;  established  The  Philosophical 
and  Classical  Seminary  of  Charleston  for  Catholics 
and  noB-Cathnftrs  auEa;  organised,  in  1890^  the 
Ssten  ef  Our  Lady  of  Mercy;  drew  up  a  modd 
Constitution  for  the  Church,  and  incoqwrated  its 
Inistees.  Bishoj)  F.nRland  combined  in  a  n-mark- 
able  ll^•^^r(•<•  prai  tirul  iii.iight.  indomitabh'  energy,  ainl 
wide  culture,  while  struggling  against  baiUing  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  1850,  during  the  cpieoopateof  BiriwpBeBnioUs, 
the  Bee  of  Barannah  was  cMOlid  wHh 


over  Cwrgia  and  Eastern  Hoiida,  and  the  Dion  -e 
of  Chark'ston  henceforth  comprised  the  ("arohniis 
with  a  <  'uiholic  iMjpulation  estimat^rd  at  8000.  The 
Civil  War  wrouglit  terrible  havoe  with  Catholic 
lives  and  Church  property,  sakainating  in  the  horrors 
of  Sherman's  march  to  the  seik  and  Bishop  I^rnsh 
displaved  remarkable  energy  in  DalUHtt|{  up  agidn  Ue 
ruined  and  penniless  diocese.  The  Vicariate  Apf>s- 
tolic  of  Nortn  Carolina  was  ere<'ted  by  a  Paf)al  Hull, 
3  March,  isils,  so  tl  it  <:r.'h-r  |in-s<nit  epi.scopate 
of  Bishop  Henry  V.  Northrop,  the  Diocese  of  Charlea* 
ton  comprises  simply  the  Stale  of  South  CaroUna. 
There  are  in  the  diocese  106  rdigious  women,  nor- 
ioes  and  postulants,  19  eseuhur  priests,  13  churehee 
with  M^idint  priart*,  17  nWoM  irith  dHa«haa76 
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Btations  and  8  chap<!ls;  5  academics  for  young  ladies 
with  395  pupils;  9  parishes  with  parochial  schools 
provitiinjj  tor  859  pupils;  one  hospital,  the  Infirmary 
and  Sanitarium  of  St.  Francis  Xa\ner,  under  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  at  Charleston.    The  diocese  sup- 

Sirts  and  cares  for  72  orphans  and  the  estimated 
athoUc  population  of  the  state  is  9650. 


DENOMINATIONAL  STATISTICS  (1808) 


DuiOMINATIONa 

No. 
Chubchu 

No. 

MtKUTKM 

MufBBM- 

8Bir 

1,003 

410 

118,217 

M.  E.  Church,  South.. 

798 

357 

85,441 

275 

121 

23,442 

85 

34 

13,993 

94 

47 

7,620 

1 

1 

117 

Congregational  

1 

1 

71 

A.  R.  Presbyterian. . . . 

45 

36 

4,227 

30 

19 

9,650 

Leqisuition  Aftectinq  Relkjio.n.— The  State 
allows  a  rcctorj'  and  two  acres  of  land  with  building 
to  be  exempt  from  ta.\ation.  Nor  arc  religious  houses 
taxed.  Teaching  onicrx  have  Hp<>cial  privileges  exempt- 
ing their  schools,  as  the  parochial  schools,  from  taxation. 

Full  Uberty  of  conscience  is  grantefi  in  South 
Carolina,  but  it  has  been  held  that  this  does  not 
legalise  wilful  or  profane  swearing  or  scoffing  or 
prevent  legislation  prohibiting  the  comluct  of  sefular 
ousiness,  not  of  an  imperative  nature,  on  Sunday. 
South  Carolina  recognizes  as  legal  holidays  1  Jan- 
uary, 19  January.  lAx'a  Birthday,  11  Alay,  Con- 
federate Memorial  Day,  3  June,  Jefferson  Davis' 
Birthday,  4  July,  Labour  Day,  Election  Day,  Christ- 
mas, and  Thurstlay  of  Fair  Week,  but  no  Church  holy 
days,  as  such,  are  recognized  as  holiday's.  The  law 
allows  the  same  privileges  to  communications  made 
to  a  priest  under  the  seal  of  a  confession  as  it  docs  to 
confidential  communications  made  by  a  client  to 
his  counsel  or  by  a  patient  to  his  physician.  The 
statutes  contain  no  provisions  making  any  exception 
between  the  rights  and  pri%nlegea  of  civil  or  eccle8ia»- 
tictd  corporations.  The  property  of  the  Church  in 
the  diocese  is  held  by  the  bishop  and  his  successors 
in  office.  The  sessions  of  the  LegLsluture  are  opened 
with  prayer;  those  of  the  Courts  arc  not. 

Marriage  and  Divorce. — ^The  marriage  laws  of 
South  Carolina  prohibit  all  marriages  within  the 
Lcvitical  degree,  of  white  with  negro,  or  white  with 
Indian.  It  is  one  of  the  few  states  in  the  Union  that 
does  not  rccjuirc  the  taking  out  of  marriage  licejises. 
A  startling  feature  of  the  South  Carolina  law  is  the 
fact  that  no  divorces  arc  grante<l.  All  laws  per- 
mitting divorce  were  repealed  in  1878  and  have  never 
been  re-enacted.  From  1867  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Divorce  Law  South  Carolina  hod  granted  but  163 
divorces,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  1  \ier  100,000  of 
population. 

Excise  and  Dispensary  Act. — Quite  the  most 
unique  feature  of  the  prohibition  legislation  of  South 
Can)lina — indiM'd  one  of  the  most  unique  excise 
featun-s  of  any  state  lepslation — was  the  passing  of 
the  Dispensary  Act  which  placed  the  entire  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
the  profits  from  which  accrued  to  the  state  school 
fund.  This  Act  was  abolished  in  1907  under  the 
pressure  of  a  temperance  movement  that  was  sweep- 
mg  through  the  Southern  states  and  local  option  was 
adopted  with  the  result  that  in  1909  eighteen  coun- 
ties had  xHited  prohibition.  The  Dispensary  Law 
had  scarcely  been  enacted  in  1892  when  it  met  with 
fierce  opposition,  receiving,  however,  hearty  official 
RupfKirt  from  Clovemor  Tillman.  In  1894  the 
Huprcme  (lourt  of  the  State  decided  that  it  was  un- 


constitutional, but  Bucocssive  Legislatures  modified 
the  original  act  in  conformity  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Court.  In  1897,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  section  forbidding  the  importation 
of  liquor  into  the  state  by  private  persons  \'iolat«d 
the  inter-state  commerce  laws  of  Congress. 

Wills. — Every  person  is  entitle*!  to  make  a  will 
unless  insane,  under  age,  or  labouring  under  some 
disability  of  law  arising  from  want  of  capacity  or 
want  of  perfect  Uberty  of  action.  Married  women 
deal,  in  every  respect,  as  though  they  were  single, 
and  have  the  same  power  to  make  contracts  with 
regard  to  their  separate  property  as  do  their  husbands. 
AU  wills  shall  be  in  writing  and  si^cd  by  the  party 
devising,  or  by  some  other  person  in  his  presence  and 
by  his  express  direction,  and  shall  be  attested  and 
subscribea,  in  the  presence  of  said  devisor,  by  three 
or  more  credible  witnesses,  each  in  the  presence  of  the 
other.  No  noncupative  will  shall  be  good,  where  the 
estate  exceeds  fifty  dollars,  unless  the  same  is  provided 
by  the  oaths  of  three  witnesses  who  were  present  at 
the  making  thereof  and  bid  by  the  testator  to  bear 
witness  that  such  was  his  will,  or  words  to  that 
effect;  nor  unless  such  will  was  made  during  the  last 
sickness  of  the  de<'eaaed,  in  the  house  or  place  where 
he  shdl  have  died.  No  testimony  shall  be  admitted 
to  prove  such  a  will,  if  six  months  shall  have  elapsed 
after  speaking  the  testamentary  words,  except  such 
testimony,  or  the  substance  thereof,  was  committed 
to  writing  within  six  days  after  the  making  of  said 
will.  an<l  not  then,  unless  such  will  shall  be  presented 
for  probate  within  twelve  months.  The  ass«'ts  which 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  executors  or  adminis- 
trators shall  be  applie<I  to  the  paj-ment  of  the  debta 
of  the  estate  in  the  following  order:  (1)  Funeral  and 
other  expenses  of  last  sickness,  charges  of  probate  or 
letters  of  administration;  (2)  Debts  due  to  public; 
(3)  Judgments,  mortgages,  and  executions — the 
oldest  first;  (4)  Rent;  (5)  IJonds,  debts  by  speciality 
and  debts  by  simple  contract. 

Colonial  Record*  North  Carolina  (1886-00);  South  Carolina 
Hint.  Socicty'n  CoUcetiont;  Rivkkh,  Sketch  of  the  Hint,  of  Sovik 
Carolina  to  1710  (Chiirt<'Ston.  IHm);  .McGRAOr,  South  Carolina 
under  Royal  (lovemment  (NVw  York,  1K9U):  KuSA  Liicah,  Journal 
and  l^tert  (ilollirnrjk's  cd.  1R50};  O'Connbll,  Catholieily  in 
the  Cnrulinat  and  Otoraia  (New  York,  1879);  SrKa.  HiM.  o7  iK* 
Calholie  Church  in  the  U.  S  (New  York.  1886):  Bimiop  Enq- 
lano'k  Work*. 

Jabvis  Keilet. 

Southcote,  Joanna.  See  Sabbataiuans,  Sab- 
batarianism. 

South  Dakota,  the  thirty-ninth  state,  admitted  to 
the  Union  on  2  No%'ember,  1889,  is  officially  bounded 
as  follows;  "Beginning  at  the  point  of  intereectioo 
of  the  western  boundan'  of  Minnesota  with  tie 
northern  boundary  of  Iowa  and  nmning  thence 
nortluTly  along  the  wt«tern  boundary  of  Minnesota 
to  its  intersection  with  the  7th  standard  parallel, 
thence  west  on  the  line  of  the  7th  standard  parallel 
produced  due  west  to  the  intersection  with  the  27th 
meridian  of  longitude  west  of  Washington  (.\pprox. 
104  W.  Greenwich)  thence  south  on  the  27th  meridian 
of  longitude  to  its  intersection  with  the  northern 
l)Oundary  line  of  Nebraska,  thence  <!a«terly  along  sjiid 
northern  boundary  line  of  Nebraska  to  its  inter- 
section with  the  western  bounchu^  line  of  Iowa, 
thence  north  along  the  western  boundarj'  line  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  to  the  north-west  comer  of  said  State  of 
Iowa,  thence  east  along  the  northern  boundary  line 
of  Iowa  to  the  place  oT  beginning. " 

The  state  contains  76,850  sc^uare  miles.  Generally 
the  surface  is  undulating  prairie  lands,  excent  in  the 
south-western  jwrtion  which  is  occupied  by  the  Black 
Hills.  The  general  altitude  is  about  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  lowest  point,  Bigstone 
Lake  on  the  eastern  boundary,  is  962  feet,  and 
Hiirnev's  Peak  in  the  Black  Hills  rises  to  7216  feet. 
The  Mitwnuri  Rivor  dividpn  th<>  ntain  into  nearly 
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•qual  portaou  having  auite  distinct  soil  charaetero<  Board  of  Charities,  but  tlie  university  and  otlu* 

wm  tut  portion  east  of  the  river  being  fhoial  day,  adiools  of  hidiar  education  am  under  the  State 

tmd  tfM  portion  west  being  in  park  oovoMd  with  a  Ragents  of  Eouoatioa.  Several  leligioaB  denonliu^ 

tenacious  clay  formed  by  Uie  diaintegration  of  Fort  tioiis  ni.ii!itnin  concKM  in  the  state;  the  Baptists  at 

Pierre    Shales,    nnd  the  remainder  with  Laramie  Sioux  iall.i,  the  Cut  holies  at  Chaiiibfrlain,  the  Coi»- 

!o:ini    (  ri>il>  tl    from   thi-   \vt'Mt«rn   moiuitaui.N     The  gri'giUioiiuli.st.s  at  Yankton  :iinl  Rt  (lli<'l<I,  the  Scan- 

popuhitiou  numbers  i>83,8^  (1910;  and  ih  chiL-ily  iliuuvian  Lutherans  at  Canton  and  German  Luthenuis 

of  American  origin.    The  chief  foreign  element,'*  are  at  Eureka,  the  Mennonitcs  at  Freemonj  the  Methodist 

Qennail  and  Scandinavian.   There  are  about  18,000  Episcopals  at  Mitchell,  the  Presbyterians  at  Huron. 

Sobs  ti.^—  iMMmg  upon  laadi  m  leveralty  io  the  Tne  Episcopalians  maintain  a  seminarv  for  young 

state.  ladies  at  Sioux  Falls,  and  the  Free  Methodista  have 

Ri»ouBCB8. — ^Agriculture  is  the  chief  resource  a  seminary  at  Wessinglon  Springs.    The  Catholio 

and  the  aeaill  products  for  1910  witp:  Church  h;us  academies  at  Aberdeen,  Hridgewatrr, 

Com  54,0.')(),()(K)  buslicls— $21,r.i(),(XX1  liri.stol,    Del!    Rapids,  Elkton,  Epiphany,  Fariuer, 

^V'heat  40,720.1X)()       "     —  41,r>M,(J<Hl  Turton,    Hovtn,    Howard,    Jefferson,  Kranzburg, 

Oata  35,075,000      "    —  10,522,000  Marion,  Milbank,  Mitchell,  Parkston,  Salem,  Siouz 

BMfaj  18,655,000      "    —  10,633,000  Falls,  Sturgis, 

Rye   595,000      "    —     363,000  Tabor,  VermQion, 

Ftaxseed   3,300,000      "    —   7,.5o7.000  Webster,    Woon-         ^eff^J^'^^cO U Tlr"*^^^ 

Potatoea   2.420,n(X)      "     —    2,057.(XX)  socket,  Water-  /jg^^''-^0^^ 

Hay   2,7:>(»,(KK)  tons     —  l«1.0(X),nO(J  town,     Yankton,  ^sBSfe-s^N^^ 

'file  Black  Hills  region  is  rich  in  mincrak  :uul  t^old  and   Zi  ll        The       J/^  '  /J''^"^  vQ  vft 

mining  is  an  important  industry.    There  arc  cxten-  Scandinavian  Lu-    Ifj//^/  '^Ip    ^  "  V'^Wl 

eive  Imie  and  cement  works  in  the  state  and  con-  thc^-ons   have   a   |f/f'/ ■  ^/  .^      ,  lin 

Mdenbb  ekna  qaaciies.   The  mineral  product  of  normal  aohool  at  Ul^  .  ^-^      ^     T^r.  F 1 

IMO  wm  M  foOowa:  gold,  $6,447,093:  mica,  $1,-  8unw  IWb.  Co-  |li  -  ^j^.,        'Ci^  V  .  H 

000,000;  Vntf,  cement  and  other  minerals,  and  stone,  lumbus    Colle^,    ViVlC*  \         i        y^'^  ^ IB 

$2,5.52,917.    In  1010  the  value  of  gold  prodiiceil  fell  the   Catholin   m-      \\i*oNsJ^^RMlts?^''v'/ # 

to$."j.lS7.070.    Manufacturing  is  but  httledevt  loped.  stitutionatCham-  ^^55^f2SH^^^^^^5^/'^^ 

Flour  mdling  tind  the  manufacture  of  butter  in  berlain,    was  ^^k^^^^^^^^wt^ 

<  laamaiif w  are  the  leading  industries.   The  Uwt  founded  in  1909, 

fipma  an  for  1905  when  the  total  nroduct  of  menu-  when    Biahop  ^tj^B^^'^ 

fMrtoriea  wae  $13,085,333,  of  wMeo  18,182,653  was  0'Gk>nnan    pur-  Snu.  or  Sovm  Dasopa 

produced  by  creameries  and  $6,.519,354  by  flour  chaf?od  from  the 

mills.    A   considerable   wholesaling   is  done   from  Fe<leral  Ciovrmment  the  plant  of  the  Government 

AlMTile<>n,  Sioux  Falls,  Watertown,  and otlier  jioints.  Indian  School,  hut  very  shortly  after  the  eslablish- 

Agricultural  products  in  1909  shipiH**!  to  markets  ment  of  the  college  the  main  building  was  burned.  A 

outside   the   state   returned   $123,700,000.    South  reorganization  was  effected  in  time  to  reopcft  With 

Dakota  is  well  provided  with  railroad  communica-  the  regular  college  year  for  1910-11. 
tioa  tta  intra  state  and  interstate  tnuuportation.      Bistort. — Cml— The  first  settlers  within  the  prea* 

the  total  mileagaUQlO)  bemg  3953  milee.  eai  boundaries  of  South  Dakota  were  Frendi  fur 

ElDtrcATioN. — -Ine  public   education   system  is  traders,  who  established  a  fur  post  on  Cedar  Iriand 

correlated  from  the  common  schools  through  the  high  in  the  Nlissouri  River  thirty  miles  below  the  present 

schools   t«  the   state    university.    I'\)r  the  main-  capital  in  17'.)t).    The  ne.\t  year  a  se<'on(l  jwst  was 

tenance  of  imhlic  education  in  llie  .^'ate,  Congress  established  at  a  point  near  the  present  Greenwood 

gnwted  a  total  of  3,531,174  acres  of  land.   About  one-  post  uthct!  in  Charles  Mix  County.   Theeepoeta  were 

eighth  of  tfaie  haa  bean  aoid  fo  tiba  mn  of  $7,725,637,  discontinued  after  several  years,  but  hi  1&7  Jonph 

wueh  lafauna  an  frtwiit!  ruTBPiia  of  intntiit  end  rent  La  Framboia  eatabliahed  ri.  Tetoii  on  tiia  preaoifc 

ab  of  a  half  million  dolkni.  llieSDhoolf^linKNit  rite  of  Ft.  Pierre  and  the  eettlement  at  thaVpIaee 

carefully  gtiarde<l  by  the  constitution  and  laws.    It  has  been  confintioiLS  since.    The  first  agricultural 

is  belieVLHl  the  ultimate  sch(X)l  fund  will  maintain  settlement  was  made  at  Sioux  Falls  in  1H,">7.  Owmg 

public  education  without  taxation.    Ttie  total  e\-  to  the  hostility  of  the  Imlian.s,  settlement  was  slow 

pniditure  for  public  school  purijos*^  (l'.K)<tj  w:ls  untU  the  dlscovexy  of  gold  m  the  lilack  Hills  in  1874, 

§1,152,000.09.    There  were  169,700  i>cr8ons  of  school  and  untU  that  time  was  confined  to  narrow  strips 

age  (between  6  and  21  years),  of  whom  121,165  at-  alooK  the  Misaouri  and  the  Lower  Big  Sioux.  About 

tMded  aohool  in  1909.   There  werethen  4358  school-  IST/began  a  great  influx  of  homesteaders,  and  within 

hoosce  and  55.S5  teachers.   The  state  university,  five  years  roost  of  the  land  eA.<rt.  of  the  Missouri  hfwi 

located  at  Vermilion,  was  first  opened  and  endowed  been  settled  upon,  and  all  of  the  chief  towns  date 

by  the  territor\'  in  1SS2.    It  has  colleges  of  letters,  arts  from  that  jx  riod.    The  Constitution  of  South  Dakota 

and  seienci-s,  law,  meilicine,  engine«  ring,  and  nnisic,  wsis  made  by  a  convention  authorized  by  the  t^-rri- 

wich  presided  over  by  a  dean  under  the  general  direc-  torial  Lcgislatiur,  which  met  in  Sioux  Falls  in  Sep- 

tion  of  the  tiri'sidi  nt.    There  are  48  members  of  the  tember,  1885.    This  Constitution  was  revised  to 

faculty  and  44.'>  students.   The  State  College  of  meet  certain  requirementa  of  the  EnabUng  Aot  of 

Agriculture  and  ^IeclulnioAr(lk  located  at  Bioolttn0f,  1880  and  adopted  by  the  people  oa  1  October,  1889. 
is  supported  jointly  by  Htxt  State  and  TWIend  goveni-  ftoekfiaafjeof.— TSe  fim  OaChoUea  to  cone  faito 

ments.    It  was  oi)ened  m  the  autumn  of   1881.  South  Dakot:i  were  prob.iblv  the  men  of  Cliarles 

There  were  forty-three  members  of  the  faculty  and  Pierre  Le  Sueur,  who  visited  tlie  Sioux  N'alley  in  ISOO. 

$85  students  (1909).  The  Vorendrye  brothers  wi  re  here  in  1745  on  an 

The  State  maintains  four  normal  schools^  located  exjdoration  trip  and  wen-  accompanied  by  a  pri«jt. 

respectively  at  Madison,  Spcarfish,  Sprinsfield,  and  In  June,  1842,  Father  Kavoux  of  St.  Paul  mjule  a 

Aberdeen;    the  latter  institution  naa  industrial  trip  to  the  Missouri  River  to  baptise  the  familiee 

featuiee.  Hie  State  Ukewise  maintains  a  school  of  French  Catholics  living  at  Fort  Pierre.  In  1845 

for  the  deaf  at  Sioux  Falls,  for  the  blind  at  Gary,  and  Father  Ravoux  visited  Vermilion  for  the  same  pur- 

for  the  feeble-minde<l  at  Re<ifield;  the  training  school  pose.    In  1848  Father  DeSmct  came  among  the 

for  incorrigible  Ixiys  and  girls  is  at  Plankinton.    The  Indians  of  the  Dakota  country'  and  laboure<l  with 

schools  for  the  deaf,  blind,  fedt>le-minded,  and  in-  them  until  his  death,  about  1866.   Father  DeSmet 

eoprihibles  are  und«  the  BUperrWpo  of  tti  9Utm  ww  ■■irtnil  in  hie  woriE  aiiiai«  tfie  Dakolaa  bar 
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Fathers  Christian  unci  Adrian  Hoecken.  The  first 
permanent  minsion  plant  in  South  Dakota  wait  madn 
at  Jefferson  in  1867.  A  considerable  number  of 
French  Catholic  families  had  settled  in  that  neigh- 
boiahoody  aod  Bishop  Grace  sent  Father  Pierre 
BoMiher  tmOQg  them  as  Apostolic  missionary,  and 
he  <N»iiiaed  and  built  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Jeffer- 
son, the  first  Catholic  church  building  in  the  state. 
From  tliat  time  tliere  luid  been  a  steady  growth  in 
Catholic  i>opulation,  distributed  among  the  (jennan«, 
Iri.sh,  :iii<l  !■  reiich,  with  a  few  Italiann  and  other  South 
Europe  immigrants.  The  original  Vicariate  Apos- 
tcdio  of  Dakota  was  established  with  the  epiaoopal 
■e«t  at  Yanklon.  but  upon  the  diviaiain  <rf  toe  t&n- 
Uuy  and  th«  aflmwrioin  of  Bontii  Dakote  in  1889, 
the  Dio<  ose  of  Sioux  Falls  was  rstabiished  to  embrace 
the  eiitin-  state.  Ht.  Rev.  Martin  Marty  wa«  the 
first  ln-hup  and  he  was  sueceedtHl,  after  an  interval 
diiring  wluch  the  diocese  W!i«  adminiKtered  by  Ht. 
Rev.  Henry  Wensing,  by  Ht.  Ilev.  Thomas  OT 
the  praMDt  ineumbent.  In  1902  the  ' 
dirkM,  and  that  por^  of  the  state  west  of  the 

Missouri  River  herame  the  Diorew  of  Lead  with  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Slariha  jus  bi.sliop;  in  I'XK)  BisJioj)  ."^tariha 
re^i^;Il^li  ;uid  was  sucerr.icd  \)y  Bishop  Busrli  Tiiere 
are  m  the  two  dioceses,  loU  priests,  208  churches,  13 
cha|M-Ls,  71  Stations,  28  parochial  schools,  with 
3530  pupito,  and  a  Cathouo  population  of  about 
68,000.  While  Catholioe  have  been  laisalgr  repre- 
sented in  tlio  legislature  and  county  of!ices,llot  manv, 
in  proportion  to  their  numerical  strength  have  hela 
state  offiee.  Peter  C.  Shannon  wa.s  chief  justice 
of  the  territory  (187:i-Sl);  John  E.  Kelley  rei>re- 
scnted  the  state  in  Congi-es.s  (IStXi-OS);  B«>otiu.s  H. 
Sullivan  was  surveyor  general  (1889-93);  Patrick  F. 
Wickham,  internal  revenue  eoUector  (1893) ;  and  John 
A.  Bowler,  warden  of  the  peaitentiaiy  (1897-1901). 
The  latest  relixmus  oenauaof  Soafh  l3uB0l«,r 

in  1906,  is  sa  faOoim: 
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Adventista  

Baptists  

Brethren  (Plymouth)  

Christ  ian  Science  

Con^regat  ionalistS  

DiiM:iple8  

Dunkers  

Eastern  (Qraek)  

Evaanlleal  

Frienas  

German  FA'angelieal  

Indrpendent  

Latter  Day  Saints  

Lutheran  

Mennonites.  

MetfaodiBts  

Presbyterians  

Protestant  Kpi.Hcopal  

Reform  BcMlit'H  

Roman  Catholic  

Salvation  Army  

Swedish  Evangeiicai  

ThcoeophistS  

Unitarians  

United  Brethren  

Uniyeisalists.  

Total  


No. 

Na 

MCMVKM 

40 

1,042 

92 

6,198 

1 

3 

8 

237 

168 

8,599 

21 

1,478 

2 

l.'iS 

4 

230 

89 

1,797 

5 

103 

6 

325 

8 

334 

1 

85 

505 

45,018 

15 

906 

822 

16.148 

125 

6,990 

126 

7.055 

5o 

2,711 

199 

(31,014 

7 

109 

22 

1,042 

1 

7 

1 

21 

7 

257 

1 

13 

1,798 

161,961 

Ifatms  AiTEcnNu  Remgion. — The  Constitu- 
tion gnaituitees  complete  freedom  of  wonhip.  A 
of  the  penal  code  defines  crimes  against  re- 
espeoially  maldng  blasfrfietny. 


profane  swearing,  luid  desicrnlioa  of  llie  Sabbath, 
mi.s<Iemeanors.  No  religious  holidays  are  observed 
by  law  as  such,  except  Thanksgiving  Day.  Ciirist- 
mas  is  a  holiday.  Every  session  of  the  Lefpdatars  is 
opened  with  prayer.  One  of  the  chaplains  m  sesaions 
of  1907  and  1900  was  a  Catholic  priest,  dundi 
societies  may  incorporate  under  a  simple  and  in- 
expensive statutory  provision.  All  property  used 
for  religious  and  educational  purj)o.ses  i."  exempt  from 
ta.xation;  clerK\-nien  lu-e  e.xeinpt  from  jurj'  and  mili- 
tary duty  and  jkjII  tax<'s;  marriages  nmy  be  cele- 
brated b^  any  regular  minister  uf  the  Goqpel,  or  be- 
fore justioes  of  the  peace  and  the  judges  of  the  courts; 
a  rifld  msnism  liesnse  kw  is  enforced;  and  con- 
sangumeoai  nyurriara  aw  forbidden;  all  marriages 
arc  finally  recorded  in  the  State  Vital  Statistics 
Division  at  Pierre.  Divorew  are  allow (mI  for  adul- 
tery, extn  uic  I  rucliy,  wilful  desertion,  wilful  neglect, 
habitual  intemperance,  or  conviction  of  felony.  The 
plaintiff  most  Imva  been  in  good  faith  a  VBsakni  cf 
the  state  om  jmt  and  of  the  oountythiw  aoBttn 
before  bmging  aetiom  ficNr  divorae.  Fkee  edueaCion 
is  offered  cver>'  person  and  elementar>'  education  is 
compulsory' ;  traming  in  parochial  sehooLs  may  be 
substituttHl  for  compulsorj"  training  in  public  .►ii  IkxiIh. 
The  Bible  may  be  read  in  the  public  schools  but  ail 
sectarian  teaching  is  forbidden.  All  state-supported 
charitable  institutions, prisonsiand reformatories  are 
under  the  eontrol  of  the  State  Board  of  ChariticH  and 
Ooneotiooa.  These  institutions  an  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Yankton,  the  ScAool  for  Feeble- 
mindfnl  at  RrdfuKl,  the  S<  hool  for  the  Deaf,  Hioux 
Falls,  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Gary,  the  Training 
School  for  Ineorrigibles  at  I'lankinton,  the  peniten- 
X'uiry  at  Sioux  Falls,  and  sanatorium  for  tuberculous 
patients  at  Custer.  The  Catholic  Church  maintains 
fine  honitab  at  Aberdeen,  Cascade  &^inBi,  Dead- 
wood,  nenre.  Mitehell,  Stoax  Falls,  Webster,  and 
Yankton.  Tlie  ."Scandinavian  Lutheran.^  mrnntain  ail 
orphanage  at  Ben^ford,  and  the  State  Children's 
Home  at  Sioux  Fails  is  maintained  a.><  a  public  be- 
nevolence. The  last-ntuncd  is  not  a  church  institu- 
tion, though  Bishop  O'Gorman  of  the  Catholic  Dioeen 
of  Skmix  I^ails  is  a  member  of  its  board  of  control. 

The  sale  of  liquor  is  strictly  r^^ulalad  by  law; 
a  hiph  license  system  prevails;  SIOOO  per  year  is  the 
minimum  license  fee.  Every  person  of  raund  mind 
may  dispose  of  all  his  property  by  will,  but  a  cor- 
jHjration  cannot  make  a  will;  tliere  is  no  provision 
of  law  ret^ulating  or  affecting  charitable  Bequests. 
Cemetery  con>orat  ions  or  imuviduals  may  provide 
cemeteries;  buriid  upon  a  eemetery  lot  renders  the 
title  thereto  inalienanle ;  no  coipee  may  be  buried 
within  the  state  without  a  permit  from  a  justice  of  the 
pence. 

Briff  HiHory  «/  BofOk  Dakda  (New  Toric.  190S) :  RoBiKaoM, 
HUtory  of  South  Dakota  (liidiMiapolU,  1904):  Jimrnah  of  Lemt 
and  Clarke:  South  Dakota  Hutmital  CoUrctitmi  I.  II  (PiMTS, 
1W4):  Ammd  lUmmt  ^Ikt  Fnort"  o/  South  Dakota  (Piatra. 
IMt):  MmiMd  awiSii nfSmA  Jatoti  (Piern>,  mm). 

Do.\xE  Robinson. 

Southeme,  Wiujam,  VENERABi.t:,  English  mar- 
tyr, sutT<  r<  il  at  Newcastlo-under-Lyme.  30  April, 
1618.  An  alumnus  and  priest  of  the  Knglish  GoOcvB 
at  Douai,  he  laboumd  mainly  at  Baswich,  near 
Stafford,  which  then  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the 
Fowler  family.  lie  was  arrested  while  saving 
Mass,  and  committed  by  a  neighbouring  ju.'^tice 
to  StafTord  gaol.  He  was  immediately  sentenced 
to  death  for  being  a  priest  andrefasinglotiike  theoath 
of  allegiance;  he  remained  in  prison  for  six  days  after 
oondemiiation,  no  hangman  being  fort* 

Caaimnw,  Miwimmtt  Aimtt,  II,  no.  169. 
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Smillivraik,  Diocm  or  (SotrrHWABcxmna),  suf- 
fniaa  of  Westminster,  England,  soBupgjsii  tbo 
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Bouth  of  the  Thames,  including  the  southern  half  of 
the  administrative  County  of  Ix)ndon.  Southwark, 
the  principal  boroujih  in  ^iouth  London,  is  the  epis- 
copal city.  This  diocese  wa.s  founded  on  the  resto- 
ration of  the  hierarchy  in  England  in  ISol,  and  when 
first  erected  included  Ikjrkshire,  Hampshire,  and  the 
Qiannel  Islands  in  addition  to  Surrey ,  Kent  and  Sussex. 
Previous  to  this  these  five  counties  formed  part  of 
the  Jjondon  District,  which  district  was  governe<l  by 
a  vicar  Apostolic,  to  whom  also  was  committed 
epuwopal  jurisdiction  over  North  America  and  the 
Bahama  Islancis.  In  1850  London,  even  at  that 
time  a  comparatively  small  city,  which,  owing  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times,  had  previously  been  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  bishop,  was  now  divided 
between  the  two  new  Dioceacs  of  Westminster 
(north  of  the  Thames)  an<l  Southwark  (south 
of  the  Thame.«<),  the  newly-erected  Church  of  St. 
George,  Southwark,  astat^ly  and  magnificent  structure 
in  the  (iotluc  style  designwl  by  the  elder  Pugin, 
being  designated  as  the  cathe<lral  of  the  newly- 
erected  see.  On  6  July,  1851,  Kight  Rev.  Thomas 
Grant,  D.D.,  vice- 
rector  of  the  Eng- 
lish College,  Rome, 
was  consecrated  as 
first  bishop  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty- 
five.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded 25  March, 
1871,  by  Right  Rev. 
James  Danell,  for- 
merly his  vicar- 
general.  The  next 
occupant  of  the  see 
was  Bishop  Robert 
Coffin,  who  at  the 
time  of  his  appoint- 
ment in  1H82  was 
Provincial  of  the 
Redemptorists  in 
Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.      On  his 


demise  in  1885  the 
choice  of  the  Holy  See  fell  upon  his  auxiliary. 
Bishop  John  Butt,  who  governed  the  diocese  for 
twelve  years  until  his  resignation  in  1S1>7,  when  ho 
was  succeeded  by  his  coadjutor.  Bishop  Francis 
Bourne,  who  became  Archbishop  of  Westminster  in 
\9K\. 

The  present  bishop.  Right  Rev.  Peter  Emmanuel 
Amigo,  was  born  at  Gibraltar,  26  May,  1S(»4.  Ho 
Btudie<l  at  St.  Edmuntl'Sj  Ware,  and  St.  Thomas's, 
Hammersmith:  was  ordamed  priest,  25  Feb.,  1888; 
was  for  a  short  time  at  Stoke  Newington,  then  pro- 
fessor at  St.  Edmund's  from  Sept.,  1888,  to  July, 
1892.  He  was  then  appointed  assistant  priest  at 
Hjunmersmith  from  Sept.,  1S92,  to  June,  iStMi.  He 
was  afterwords  at  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Michael's, 
Commercial  Road,  first  as  assistant  priest,  then  as 
rector  from  June,  1896,  to  April,  1901.  He  was  then 
appointed  rector  of  the  mission  at  Walworth  in  the 
Diocese  of  Southwark,  and  n-mained  there  until  his 
consecration  as  Bishop  of  Southwark,  25  March, 
1904.  He  is  strenuously  enBage<l  in  cirrj-ing  on  to 
their  fullness  the  various  important  works  initiated 
by  his  predectswors  by  multiplying  much-nee<le(l 
churches  and  schools  in  all  parts  of  this  important 
diocese,  as  well  as  endeavouring  to  pay  off  the 
enormous  liabilities  that  in  past  years  nave  had  to 
be  incurred  in  emergencies  when  there  would  have 
been  the  gravest  danger  of  loss  of  faith,  esperially 
to  the  destitute  little  ones  of  the  diocese,  if  the  large 
and  magnificently-equipi)e<l  orphanages  and  poor-law 
schools  of  the  dioc<ise  had  not  iKf-n  promptly  erected. 
In  addition  to  the  debts  on  the  institutions  there  are 
also  enormous  dtbta  incurred  in  the  building  of  new 


churches  and  schools  in  new  and  rapidly-growing 
centres  of  population,  which  were  neccHsary  if  work 
for  the  goo<l  «)f  souls  was  to  be  axiequately  carTie<l  on 
in  the  midst  of  the  huge  population  of  South  London 
and  its  environs.  There  is  every  prosixjct  that  the 
efforts  of  the  present  bishop  in  this  direction  will  be 
crowned  with  complete  success,  as  he  has  already 
succeeded  in  securing  for  the  important  work  of  safe- 
guanling  the  poorer  children  of  the  diocese  from  lo68 
of  faith  the  united  and  cordial  co-operation  of  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  clergy,  but  also  of  every  class 
of  the  laity,  which  is  eloquently  attested  by  the  totals 
of  the  subscriptions  and  collections  for  this  purpose, 
which  go  on  steadily  increasing  frt)m  year  to  year. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  united  support  of  clergy 
and  laity,  joined  with  the  ratablishmcnt  of  a  sinking 
fund  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  mission  debts, 
Bishop  Amigo  looks  forward  to  handing  over  to  hia 
successor  at  the  close  of  hLs  life  a  spl(>ndid  array  of 
churches,  schools,  and  institutions,  all  entirely  free 
from  debt. 

Southwark  in  many  ways  occupies  a  notal)Ie  posi- 
tion amongst  the 
dioceses  of  Eng- 
land. First  of  all. 
South  London,  with 
its  enormous  popu- 
lation of  close  on 
two  million  inhabi- 
tants (census  of 
1911,  1,844,310)  is 
one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  the  world 
as  well  as  one  of 
the  poorest.  Being 
for  the  most  part  a 

Flace  of  residence 
or  t  h  e  salaried 
workers  of  Ixindon 
north  of  the  Thames, 
where  all  trade  ana 
business  is  concen- 
trated, South  Lon- 
don, with  its  im- 
mense population,  has  scarcely  a  single  hotel  above  the 
level  of  the  third  class  to  be  found  within  its  area. 
Outside  the  boundaries  of  South  I»ndon  proiwr  there 
stretches  towards  the  south  a  fringe  of  more  sijursely 
populated  residential  districts,  inhabited  chiefly  by 
the  well-to-tlo  professional  and  business  p<'ople  of 
the  City  of  lx)ndon,  amongst  whom  there  are  very 
few  Catholics.  B«'tween  this  residential  lonc  and 
the  English  Channel  lies,  still  further  to  the  south, 
a  pleasant  well-wooded  agricultural  district  that  is 
also  day  bv  tlay  becoming  more  residential  in  char- 
acter, untif  the  sea-coast  is  reache<l  with  its  chain  of 
watering  pl.^ce8,  girdling  the  const  line  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  from  the  mouth  of  the  I'hiimes  on  the  north 
to  Ix'yond  SeLsey  Bill  on  the  south.  These  resorts 
are  really  suburbs  of  London  bv  the  sea,  jmd  in  the 
summer  months  especially  arc  filled  by  visitorB  drawn 
from  all  parts  of  Ixmdon. 

The  County  of  Kent,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  niral  divisions  of  this  diocese,  will  always  have 
an  interest  for  English-speaking  Catholics  of  all 
limes,  as  the  district  in  which  Christianity  was  first 
presiched  in  the  Saxon  tongue  by  St.  Augustine  and 
nis  followers,  who  lande<l  near  Richborough  on  the 
coast  of  Kent  in  597.  The  actual  church  in  which 
the  Apostle  of  England  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
is  still  to  be  seen  to  this  very  day  at  Canterbury, 
w^hich,  once  the  Primatial  Sec  of  England,  is  now 
an  unimportant  and  dwindling  country  town  of  this 
hirge  diocese.  The  Diocese  of  Southwark,  it  may  be 
noted,  includes  within  its  present  boundaries  not 
only  the  whole  of  the  territories  formerly  belonging 
to  the  former  Dioceses  of  Canterbury.  Rochester, 
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and  Chichester,  hnt  abo  a  largo  portion  of  the  formor 
Dior<m-  of  WiiK  )i(  sft  r.  The  Churcii  may  also  Ix; 
aaid  to  owe  the  worUi-widc  dovotioa  of  the  Brown 
Bmpvikt  to  tUi  dioc«>8o,  m  St.  Simon  8t<Mk,it8  prop- 
agator was  bom  in  the  Weald  of  Kieni  towaidi  toe 
end  of  the  twelfth  century. 

yVnother  strikinR  rhuracteristic  of  this  diocese  is 
the  v»TV  marked  inrn-aw  nhown  in  the  numbers  of 
ohUTchi'N,  clcrpr,  and  Catholic  p<ipuhiti(>n.  Thus 
in  1882  the  Diocese  of  Southwark  comjirised  South 
Ixindon,  the  five  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
Beiinhir^  and  Hampahiww  and  the  Channel  Islands. 
Ota  the  appohtment  of  Bbhop  Coffin  in  1882  the 
diofX'so  \v:us  divided,  and  the  Counties  of  Hcrkshire 
and  Hun)p.shin',  (npct  her  Willi  the  Isleof  Wi^htiuidthe 
Chimncl  Islam  l.-^,  vm  re  s<  parafed  from  the  di<Ht>He 
and  erect<Mi  into  the  new  Diocese  of  Portsmouth. 
Before  the  division  Southwark  had  148  pubUc 
dnindm,  diapela,  aad  atationa^  with  217  jnieata. 
After  tlie  dhrnon  the  preeent  dfoeese  started  aftnesh 
with  only  9.'5  public  rhun  hcs,  cIkiim'Is,  imd  8f  at  ions, 
served  hv  198  jirif'Hts.    'ilio  liioo^e  now  h.is  2 IS 

Eublic  churches,  cliuix  is,  and  stations,  with  a  ]i<ii>u- 
ition  <if  aluiost  rJO,lXX)  Catholics^  whilst  the  ninnht  r 
of  priests  attached  to  or  working  in  the  dioeesc 
amounts  to  501,  a  higher  total  tban  ai^  other  English 
dioeesB.  Besides  the  abovMnentioned  pubKo  pboes 
of  worship,  there  are  al««i  IfiO  private  cnapels,  either 
belonging  to  rclipious  roninniniticg  or  m  private 
houses,  where  Mn.-s  i-;  us  a  nili'  i  <  1.  1  iriitod  (i.aily. 

As  might  Ix-  expected  from  the  foregoing  fact«,  the 
clergy  of  this  diocese,  owing  to  the  encoura^ment 
they  have  always  received  from  a  succession  of 
broad<mindcd  and  progressive  bishops  with  high 
ideals  and  exceptional  gifts  of  organization,  have 
alwajn  been  noted  for  their  seal,  initiative,  juid  gift 
of  cotiihination  attion^^st  themwlvi*  f<jr  the  further- 
ance of  everj-  good  Wf>rk.  It  has  always  been  their 
pride  to  have  the  most  up-to-date  luid  l)est-equipp<!<l 
schools  in  the  country,  and  they  led  the  way  in  the 
foundation  of  voluntary  pupil-teachers'  centres,  for 
the  training  of  the  coming  generation  of  teachers, 
before  the  woi^  was  matte  a  public  charge.  The 
clergy  of  South  Tyondon  cfqwcially  have  also  dus- 
tinguisheil  theniselves  by  the  active  share  they  ha\«' 
alway.s  taken,  with  their  bishop's  hearty  apnroval, 
in  the  great  work  of  local  go\  emment  and  aaminis- 
tratiflBi  many  of  them  having  (bne  splendid  wolfc 
for  veBnn  on  publio  bodies  such  aa  the  fomwr  Lon- 
don flehool  Board,  as  weTl  aa  lipon  the  Boards  of 
Cu.inlians  and  the  local  councils.  The  South 
London  I>eague,  a  non-jMilitical  bmly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Catholic  inferestrt  in  South  London,  with 
the  bishop  as  president,  bears  witness  to  the  verj' 
suooessful  way  m  which  the  ckrgy  as  wdl  aa  the  laity 
of  an  parties  nave  discovered  the  aseret  of  aueoeasful 
organii  lation  on  a  purely  Catholic  platform,  to  the 
exelusion  of  party  or  national  politics. 

Ever  since  1891,  when  it  wius  first  started, 
"Pa^toraHa",  the  jK)pular  little  cit  riry  reviewforthe 
disrussion  of  pastoral  topics,  h:is  be<'n  edited  hy  a 
committee  mainly  of  South  London  clergy,  and  has  a 
large  circulation  amonprt.  the  clergy  of  EIngliso-epeaking 
lands.  Its  pages  sre  full  of  mtercst  as  giving  an 
insight  into  problems  and  difficulties  the  Church  has 
to  face  in  great  cities,  as  well  as  the  practical  means 
by  which  new  methods  ate  evohred  to  meet  present 
day  exigencies. 

.Syn«/«  tH<Trrin*  .Suu/AimrrrnKi.,  /sT'i  /V'Tf  I'lonilon,  ISfiS); 
Tht  CatMie  Dir*€iory  (Lomiou,  IbM-l^ll),  paai>\m;  Pa*U>ralia 

W.  M.  CcNXINaHAM. 

Imtthipall  (Sovwai.),  Nanuur.  SsaBaooir.NA* 
VBAinn.. 

Southwell,  Robert,  Venerable,  jxx-t,  Jesuit, 
martvr,  b.  at  Horsham  St.  Faith's,  Norfolk,  England, 
in  1561 :  hanged  at  Tyburn,  21  Feb..  1596.  His  grand- 


father, Sir  Richard  Southwell,  had  been  a  wealthy 
man  and  a  pmminent  courtier  in  the  reign  of  Homy 
Vin.  It  was  Richard  SouthweU  who  m  1M7  had 
brought  the  poet  Henry  Howard,  Biari  of  8iiif«sr,  to  i 

the  block,  and  Surrey  had  vainhr  banad  to  bt  allowed  I 

to  "fight  him  in  his  shirt".  Curiously  enongh  their  I 
respective  grand.sons,  Father  Southwell  and  Philip, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  were  to  be  the  most  devoted  of  frienos 
and  fellow-pri-soners  for  the  Faith.  On  his  mother^ 
side  the  Jesuit  was  descended  from  the  Copley  and 
Shelley  families,  whenoe  a  remote  inrnmoM  magr  ba 
established  between  him  and  the  poet  Percy  Byasba 
Shdey .  Robert  Southwell  was  brought  up  a  Cat  holio, 
and  at  a  very  early  .iL^e  w.-us  sent  to  be  educated  at 
Douai,  where  he  was  tlie  pupil  in  philosophy  of  a 
Jesuit  of  extraordinary  austerity  of  life,  the  famous 
I.K'onard  Lesaius.  After  spending  a  short  time  in 
Paris  he  begged  for  admission  into  the  Societjr  of 
Jesus— a  boon  at  first  denied.  This  disappointment 
eHetted  from  the  boy  of  seventeen  some  pa-ssionate 
laments,  the  first  of  his  V(>rse8  of  which  we  liri\  «'  rec- 
ord. On  17  Oct.,  1.">7S,  however,  he  was  admitted  at 
Kiirm-,  ami  made  his  .siiiiplr  mius  in  liiSO.  Shortly 
after  his  iioviec^hip.  (iuriiin  which  he  was  sent  to  Tour- 
Uiii,  he  returne^i  to  Ilotne  to  H nidi  fais  Studies,  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1584,  and  beoaaw  profeet  of  atudiaa 
in  the  Etai^ish  OoDege.  In  1886  be  waa  aent  on  the 
English  mis.sion  with  Father  Henr>'  Oamett,  found 
his  first  refuge  with  I^ord  Vaux  of  II:u-n)wden,  and 
was  known  under  the  nanx  of  Cotton. 

Two  years  afterwarils  he  became  chaplain  to  the 
Countess  of  Arundel  and  thus  establiahc<l  relations 
with  her  imprisoned  husband,  Philip,  Earl  of  Arunidel, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  ducal  house  of  Norfolk,  ao 
well  as  with  Ladv  Margaret  Saokvillc,  the  earl's  half- 
sbtcr.  Father  Southwell's  prose  elegy,  "Triumpte 
over  Death",  wjis  addressee!  t«  the  earl  to  console  him 
for  this  sister's  premature  death,  and  his  "Hundred 
Meditations  on  the  Lov»'  of  God",  originally  written 
for  her  use,  were  tiltimately  transcrilwd  by  another 
hiuid,  to  present  to  her  daughter  Lady  Beauohamp 
("The  Month",  June^  1900.  p.  (iOO).  Some  aiz  ywum 
were  spent  in  acaloos  and  goeoessftu  missionary  wwk, 
duritip  which  Fatlu-r  Southwell  Lay  hiridcn  in  Loodon» 
or  i>.ass<'<|  utnliT  various  disguises  from  one  CathoHe 
hoii<c  to  another.  For  his  better  j>roteetioii  lir  af-  ! 
fccttid  an  interest  in  the  nursuitn  of  the  countrv  Kentle-  / 
men  of  his  di^  (metaphors  taken  from  hasndmg  avsj 
ooanaon  in  hia  wiitiDgs),  but  hia  attire  wm  annm\ 
sober  and  his  tastes  snnple.  His  eharaeter  was  m- 1 
pularly  genflc,  and  he  has  never  b«>eti  accused  nf  tak- 
ing any  i)art  either  in  political  intrigues  (tr  in  n  liuiouM 
disjMile^s  of  a  more  domestic  kind.  In  l'>92  I'atiier 
Southwell  was  arrested  at  I  xenden  Hull,  Harrow, 
through  the  treacher>'  of  an  unfortunate  Catholie  pri, 
Anne  Bellamy,  daughter  of  the  owner  of  the  bouse. 
The  notorious  Topcliffe,  wlm  effeeted  the  capture^ 
wrote  exultingljr  to  the  queen:  "I  never  did  take  so 
weighty  a  man,  if  he  be  rightly  used. "  Hut  the  atro- 
cious cruelties  to  which  Southwell  was  .'-uliji  rtcd  did 
not  shake  his  fortitude.  He  was  examine<i  fliirteen 
times  under  torture  by  members  of  the  Council,  and 
waa  long  confiiuni  in  a  dungeon  swarming  ^\ith  ver- 
min. AJfter  nesirly  three  years  in  prison  he  waa 
brought  to  trial  and  the  usual  punishment  of  hanging 
and  quartering  was  inflicted. 

Fat  her  Sjuitliwell's  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse.  , 
were  ext  remely  popular  with  his  contemporaries,  and  j 
his  relifiious  piei  rs  were  sold  openly  by  the  lKM)ksellers  | 
though   their  authorship  was  known.    Imitations  J 
abounded,  and  Hen  Jons«m  deelare<l  of  one  of  South- I 
well's  pieoes, " The  Burning  Babe  ",  that  to  have  writ- / 
ten  it  be  would  readilsr  foneit  numy  of  his  own  poems.  | 
"Mary  Magdalen's  Tears",  the  Jesuit's  earlicet' 
printed  work,  licensed  in  1591,  probably  represents  a 
di  Iih(  rate  at  tcmiit  to  employ  in  the  cause  oi  piety  the 
euphuistic  prose  style,  then  so  popular.  "'Triumpho 
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Death",  alio  in  prose,  exhibits  the  same  charac- 
taristics;  but  this  artificiality  of  structur*  in  not  so 
Mrind  in  (b«  "Short  Rule  of  Good  Life",  the  "Let- 
ter to  Hie  Fether",  the  "  Humble  Sapplieation  to  Her 

Majesrty",  the  "Epistle  of  Comfort''  and  the  "Hun- 
dred Meditations'  .  Southwell's  longest  poem,  "St. 
Peter's  Complaint"  (131!  six-lin(>  stanzas),  ls  imitated, 
though  not  clof»ely,  from  the  Italian  "]>agrimc  di  S. 
Pietro"  of  Luigi  ransillo.  This  with  some  other 
nukUer  pieoee  was  first  printed,  with  licen»(>,  in  1595, 


tfie  year  oC  his  death.  Another vdiime  of  short  imcme 
appeared  hiter  in  the  MM  jew  under  the  title  of 
"AfsonisB".  The  early  ftditume  of  these  are  scfirec, 
and  some  of  thnm  comni:in<l  hif^h  ])ruH'n.  A  |)  k  iii 
calltni  "A  Foiirc-fold  Meditation ",  which  was  |uirit<'<i 
as  S<»uthwi  ll 's  in  KjOO,  is  not  his,  but  w;us  wTitttui  bv 
his  friend  the  Earl  of  Arundel  (»ee  "The  Month'', 
Jan.,  189Gj.   Perhaps  do  higher  tet^timony  eaa  be 

•  found  of  the  eeteem  in  whieb  Southwell's  vene  mm 

;  heM  by  his  eontcmporariee  than  the  fact  that,  while  it 
is  pifilnJ  Ii'  tli.it  Soiithwdl  h:ul  r(':Ml  Shakespcan\  it  is 
praclitully  i  cit.un  that  Shakcni)earo  hiul  rcml  South- 

,  well  and  inutatc^i  Iiim  (Camb.lIist.Eng.  Lit.,  IV,  12!t ). 

/      Lkb  ia  I>%ct.  Aai,  hiog.,  a,  v.;  Fout,  Htcord*  nf  the  Eaglt^K 

UrniTmawmmM  Tkt  ihiA  (fSb.-'tUnh.  1895;  Jaa..  ISMi 
Juxtr.  1900;  Sept..  1906);  Nolah  in  Amrrimn  Cath.  Quor.  Rm. 
aS82).  428;  Eoan  in  Catholic  WorU,  XVII,  40;  XXXII.  121; 
CilWie  Record  Sorirty  I'uhliralionM,  vol.  V  (l>on(lon.  K«)>); 
Chiuj  in  Cambrul./i-  Unl'irr/  E>it;l%^h  l.itfreiture,  IV'  (Camt»rj'l(f. 
190!M,  127-tO:  lU>i.u:x.  Fatttrr  Koberl  Southwell  and  tk*  BatnHoton 
Pl.t  in  Thf  Month  (Undon,  Manrh.  1012).  m-Qt,  Tbt  bMt 
cdiUou  of  South wclJ't  poems  still  remains  tkMOl  OaoetSVfB  Uw 

Hmiiwiit  TiiUHvroif'. 

Southworth,  Johtt,  VEVERAm.K.  English  martyr, 
b.  in  Lanrashirr,  I  'oj.  nun '  vml  at  Tyburn,  2S  June, 
1654.  A  moniluT  of  u  junior  branrh  of  the  South- 
worths  of  Suinh'hhury  Hall,  HLukburn,  lu-  wxs  or- 
dained priogt  at  the  English  College,  Dt^iai,  and 
Wtfscnt  on  the  mLssion,  13  October,  1619.  HeWM 

m  Lancaaaire  m 

1<B7,  and  Imprieoned  first  in  Lancaster  CMtte,  and 

afterwards  in  the  Clink,  London,  whonro  he  and  fiftrm 
other  priests  were,  on  11  April,  l(i;>0,  delivered  to  the 
Frcnirh  Ainhsuaatior  for  tran.sjwrtation  abroatl.  In 
16^it>  he  had  been  released  from  the  Gatehouse,  West- 
minster, and  witfl  living  at  CU  rkenwell,  but  frequently 
vaited  the  plasue-stricken  dwellings  of  WeetmiDster 
to  convert  tne  dying.  In  1637  he  seems  to  have  taken 
up  hifl  abode  in  Westminster,  where  he  was  arrested, 
28  November,  and  again  sent  to  the  Gateliouwo. 
Tlieijce  he  was  again  transferred  to  the  Clink  and  in 
1640  was  brought  before  the  Conmii.-snjiii  rs  for 
Caufses  Ecelesi.a.sl  ical,  who  M-iif  him  bark  there  21 
June.  On  16  July  he  was  again  liberated,  but  by  2 
Deoonber  he  waa  asaia  in  the  Gatehouse.  After  his 
final  vpmiMmaik  m  WW  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  as  be  insisted  on  pleading  "guilty"  to  being  a 
prie-t ,  hi-  w:l«  reluctantly  condemiu-d  by  the  Recorder 
of  I^jiitlon,  JM-rjeant  Steel.  He  wan  allowed  to  make 
<ilong  s]>(>eeh  at  the  gallows,  an<l  liis  n-niaiii.s  were  per- 
mitted to  pass  into  the  iwssespion  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  family,  who  had  them  sent  to  the  English 
OoUflfB  at  DouaL  TfTue  wonderful  reoovei^  in  1656 
of  IVaneii  Howard,  seventh  son  of  Beniy  Fredenok, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  waa  aftributod  to  these  relics, 
which  were  secreted  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  Hie  present  tooatiim  of  whidi  is  now 
unkno^vn. 

f'mLUi\i:ii.  Mrminrtof  Sfitrionarij  Prieett,  II,  no.  190;  B»rcit, 
CaUtuiar  Stale  I'atxri  Domestic  (!x>naon.  ItUiO),  233; 

1887  i!«DdM.  l^Mi.  r,72:  Hamiltor.  Colniar 
'<'2:  Citlrtuiar,  etc.,  i84ll^'t  (Lu^ 

oitN  B.  Wi 


VaUndar  ^Male  J'antrt  uomeattc  i 
Cmkmilar,  etc..  i«87  (Uadoa.  1^ 
^ta^ia^o  (Luodoa.  1019,  Ml.  4s:j 
Am.188D.aM.  Jo 


and  preserved  a  certain  importance  till  the  end  of 
the  tnirteenth  century,  having  been  from  the  days  of 
Ghademagns  the  capital  of  the  ooonts  of  Aldo* 
braadesehi,  lords  of  Southern  lysMany.  In  UNO  tiw 

city  withstood  a  siege  by  Frederick  II.  Later  it 
passed  under  tlie  sway  of  the  Orsini,  who  transferred 
their  residence  to  Pit  igliano,  a  more  salubrious  local- 
ity, mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  lOSl.  In  1401  it 
fell  into  the  jxiwer  of  the  Republic  of  Siena.  In  143# 
Count  Gentile  Onuni  having  been  killed  at  Sotuul 
the  people  fA  Pitigliano  put  the  town  to  firo  ana 
sword,  and  brought  about  its  complete  decay,  so 
that  in  1833  it  contained  only  64  inhabitants.  Tlie 
t<'rritorv  of  this  di()0C8e  includes  the  celebrated 
ValloriifiroRjin  Abbey  of  Monte  Calvello,  which  was 
transferretl  in  14%  to  within  the  city  limit«.  St. 
Gregory  MI  was  bom  at  Sovana.    Its  first  known 


bishop  is  M::uritiu8  (ObO;;  other  bishons 
Raincri  (903),  who  v»4ntKKluoed  common  life  amoog 
the  eanons;  Pier  NioolA  Blaadinelli  (1380),  who  hsd 
the  dr>ons  of  the  cathwlra.!  rnjule;  AjKiIlonio  Massaini 
(1430),  undt  r  whom  the  relics  of  S.  Mamiliano. 
BiNhoj)  of  l';.leriii(i,  wfre  tran.shtted  fmiu  the  Inland 
of  Gi^Jio;  Alfonso  Pctruoci  (MU-S),  son  of  the  Tyrant 
tX  Siena,  later  a  Wlirthiali  eondemned  to  death  by  Lso 
X  in  1537;  his  suoccssor,  Lattansio  Petniooi,  mm 
accused  of  high  treason  and  foreed  to  flee,  but  be  wwm 
acquitted  by  Adrian  VI;  Carvajul  Simoncelli  (1.535) 
ruhnl  the  diocese  for  sixty-one  ye^irx;  I'rancesco  Pio 
S:inti  (177(1)  ru.siste<l  the  innovations  of  I.eiijxdd 
and  the  Synod  of  Pistoia.  For  a  long  time  the  bisliope 
of  Sovana  have  rcsidni  at  Pitigliano.  In  1844  that 
city  was  made  an  episcopal  see  and  united  ctqtu 
principalUer  to  that  of  Sovana.  The  di<xx»e  is 
suffragan  of  Sienn.  and  contains  47  parishes,  with  90 
secular  and  8  refiular  prieuts;  2  Franciscan  convents, 
4  convents  of  nuns,  and  38,500  inhabitants. 
CAmLurn,  Lt  CAmm  ^  JWte  (V«Bioa,  1857). 

U.  BmravL 


 mod  PWilgHnot  DioaBM  o>  jgEtoAymaw 

WT  PmuAmnfBis) .— "nie  two  towns,  oorana  and 

Pitigliano,  ;irc  situated  in  the  Province  of  Grosseto, 
Central  Italy.  Sovana  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  city, 


J  SxiwtuiNirs  IIermiaa,  one  of  the  famous 
hMtoiisiH  of  the  oai^Churah,  b.  at  DeUieliay  »8iimI1 
town  near  Oasa  in  Psiesttnn.  in  the  last  musrterof 

the  fourth  centurv-;  d.  pmlia!  !y  in  447  or  44s.  What 
the  ejjithet  Salamiiiias  means  cannot  be  determined. 
The  suiipo.sit i-iri  that  it  luid  boine  connexion  with 
Saliuiiis  ill  Cyprus  has  no  foundation.  On  the 
authority  of  Sozomen  himself  ("Hist,  eecl.",  V,  xv)  we 
learn  that  his  giandfather  became  a  Christian  thnMigb 
witnessing  a  nurade  wrau^t  by  St.  Hiiarion. 
Through  many  years  of  perBceution  the  family  re- 
mained faithful,  and  Sizomen  thus  enjtsyed  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  1raine<i  in  a  Christian  houwhold. 
His  early  education  was  directed  by  the  monks  in  his 
native  place.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
curriculum  be  foUowed  in  these  monat^tic  schools,  but 
bis  writings  give  dear  ovidoioe  of  the  thoroughness 
with  which  ho  waa  Bounded  in  Gresk  studies.  A 
fcferenoe  to  Berytos  us  led  to  the  mistaken  suppoei- 
tion  that  he  pursued  let;al  studies  in  the  funimis  Law 
school  of  that  i)lace.  \\  here\er  his  professioiud  train- 
ing wjus  ;ic<iuin  i!,  he  S4'ltleii  in  Constant in<»i)le,  prob- 
al?iy  about  the  bt^inniuK  of  the  fifth  eentun,*,  to  eom- 
meaoe  his  career  as  u  lawyer.  While  thus  engaged  Iio 
eonoeived  the  project  of  writing  a  histoiy  oi  the 
CAureh.  A  prolimiwuy  study  containing  a  sommaiy 
of  the  history  of  Christianity  from  the  Asc<'nsion  to 
32.'}  has  been  lost.  He  puryxwed  to  continue  the  history 
of  Eu.s<'bius,  and  to  deal  with  the  ix-riod  l)etween  323 
and  439.  The  period  actually  covered  in  his  work 
ends  at  425.  Sozomen  dedicated  his  work  (Historic 
eoclesiastica)  to  Theodoeius  the  Younger.  It  is 
divided  into  nine  boohs,  distributed  acoordiuK  to  the 
reigns  of  the  emperors.  Books  I  and  II  embrace  the 
reign  of  Constant ine  (323-37);  III  and  IV  the  reigns 
of  his  sons  (3:{7-<ill:  iHM.ks  V  and  VI  the  reigns  of 
Julian,  Jovian,  Valentinian  I,  and  V&leos  (361-75); 
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books  VII  and  VIII  the  reigiw  of  Gratian,  Valentinian 
li,  Thoodoeiua  I,  and  Arcadius  (375-408).  Book  IX 
deals  with  the  reign  of  Theodomus  the  Younger 
(108*80).  As  the  work  of  floomtes  appeared  at  the 
wne  tinM  m  that  of  SonuMn  and  dealt  with  the 
eame  enbjeet  and  the  aame  period,  an  iinpuriiutt 
question  arises  aa  to  the  relation,  if  any,  which  existed 
between  the  two  authors.  There  ciin  be  no  doubt 
that  the  work  of  Socrates  ant€dat<-d  that  of  Sozonien, 
and  that  the  latter  made  use  of  the  work  of  his  pred- 
coeesor.  The  extent  of  this  dependence  cannot  be 
aoourateliy  detennined.  At  most  it  would  a|)pear  that, 
wliOe  BoMiiMB  used  the  work  of  Soeratee  as  a  guide, 
as  well  in  reganl  to  materials  as  to  orrler,  and  while  at 
times  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it  as  a  eeeondary  source, 
he  was,  neverthele.s.s,  noithex  an  indiscriminate  bor- 
r<jwer  nor  a  plagiarist.  In  some  matters,  however,  as 
in  regard  to  tlic  Novatians,  Sosomen  is  entirely  de- 
pendent on  Socrates.  The  ninth  book,  which  Sozomen 
expreasly  declared  would  terminate  at  the  year  430, 
ii  manifestly  inoomiilete.  There  ia  no  naeon  to  think 
that  portion  of  it  has  been  lost.  It  is  more  likely  that, 
because  of  advancing  age  or  some  other  cause,  he 
was  unable  t-o  earrv-  the  work  to  the  date  he  had  set 
before  hirns«-lf.  Iiitrnia.1  evidence  points  to  the  fact 
that  Sozomen  undertook  to  ^Tite  his  histoiy  about 
443.  and  that  what  he  succeeded  in  doing  waa  aeeoow 
pfiahed  in  a  «oanMntive^  abort  time 

The  woilc  of  Soaomen  anllim  In  many  vrays  by 
comparison  with  that  of  Socrates.  Though  the  style 
is  rep\ite<l  to  be  better,  the  construction  of  the  work 
is  inferior,  and  the  author's  graap  of  the  signilurinre 
of  historical  movements  is  less  sure.  Nevertheless. 
Sozomen  made  a  painstakioc  effort  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  sources  of  information  on  the  subjects  which 
hetoodied,  andhehadapaasionatedesireforthe  truth. 
He  was  filled  with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  Provi- 
dential purpose  of  Christianity,  and  of  its  mifwion,  un- 
der Divme  guidance,  for  the  regulation  of  the  afTairs  of 
mankind.  In  doctrinal  matters  he  aimed  constantly 
at  being  in  thorough  accord  wit  li  the  Catholic  party, 
and  was  a  consistent  opponent  of  heresy  in  all  its  forms. 
But,  while  he  maintained  a  constant  attitude  of  hos- 
tility to  Arianism,  Qnostieism,  Montanism,  Apollina- 
rianvm,  etc.,  he  never  assailed  the  leadens  of  these 
heresies  or  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  bitterpersonal 
attacks.  "Let  it  not  be  accounted  strange",  ne  says, 
"if  I  have  bestowed  commendations  u]K)n  tlie  lejwlers 
or  enthusiasts  of  the  above-mentioned  heresies.  I 
admire  their  eloquenoe  and  their  impressivencss  in 
diaoouiae.  Ileava  their  dootnnai  to  be  judced  by 
thoeewhoeB  right  file"  on,  w). 

The  work  of  Sozomen  Ls  mteresting  and  valuable 
for  many  rea-sons.  In  the  first  place  he  pays  more 
attention  than  any  of  the  older  histdrinus  to  (lie 
missionary  activity  of  the  Christians,  and  to  him  we 
are  indebted  for  much  precious  information  about  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  Aimeniansi 
the  Saracens,  the  Goths,  and  other  peopka.  Hm 
Uatoiy  is  especiaUy  rich  in  information  regarding  the 
riae  and  spread  of  monasticism.  His  accotmt  of  the 
labours  of  the  early  founders  of  monasteries  and 
monastic  communities,  though  svmpathetie,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  overdrawn.  Tlic  liisf<>r\'  as  a  whole  is 
fairly  comorchensive,  and  though  his  treatment  of 
affairs  in  the  Western  Church  is  not  full,  his  pogea 
afaound  in  faoto  not  available  daewhere  and  in  docu- 
mentary Tefeienuee  of  the  highest  importance.  In 
his  attitude  towarrls  the  Chrrch,  in  his  tn  at  nient  of  the 
SvTipturrs,  and  in  his  views  of  the  hierarchy  and 
ecclesiicst  leal  order  and  dignity,  hi'  is  always  aniinateil 
by  fci*lingH  of  submission  ami  res|KH  t.  There  are 
many  faults  and  shorteomfags  in  his  work.  Of  many 
of  these  he  himself  waa  oooscioos,  but  it  waa  not  in 
his  power  to  correct  them.  Frequently  it  waa  hard 
for  nim  to  know  the  truth  because  of  the  mass  of 
divergent  eridenoe  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  fre- 


quently there  was  not  enough  evidence,  but  in  every 
case  he  aimed  at  expres.sing  the  truth  and  at  making 
hia  work  serve  some  useiul  purpose  in  the  defence  or 
alnaidation  of  Christian  ideas.  The  woA  of  Soaomen 
ma  printed  at  Fkria  ia  16M.  There  are  kter  edi- 
tfcma  by  Ghriataphomm  and  letrus  (Cologne,  1612) 
and  by  Valesius  (Paris.  1668).  The  l(  xt  of  Valesms 
was  reprinted  bv  Hussey  (Oxford,  IMK)),  and  bv 
Migne  (P.  G.,  L>^\TI).  There  is  an  excellent  English 
translat  ion  by  Ilartronf  t,  with  a  learned  thou^  some- 
what diffuse  introduction,  in  the  "Nicene  and  Fdal 
Ni<»ne  Fathers",  II  (New  York,  1890}. 

Jbxf,  QutUenuntertuchungen  *.  d.  grieeh.  Kirrhmh itUrrikm 
'  LS^Tinoi.,  Juitm  U  Sabimot  ib  Bgmmtinitdu  2«laefcr« 
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SosCfpoUa,  titular  see  in  the  Balkans,  suffragan 
of  Adrianopolis.  The  town,  at  first  called  Antlma, 
was  founded  in  Thrace  on  the  shore  of  the  Pontes 
Euxinus,  principally  on  a  little  island,  by  Anaximander 
(b.  610-«)9  B.C.)  at  the  head  Milesian  colopists.  The 
name  was  soon  changed  to  ApoUonia,  on  account  of 
a  temple  to  Apollo  in  the  town,  containing  a  statue 
of  the  god  30  cubits  high,  transporte<l  later  to  Rome 
by  LucuUus  and  placed  m  the  Capitol.  The  coins, 
which  begin  in  the  fourth  century  b.c,  bear  the  name 
Ayllonia  and  the  imaci  of  ApoUo:  the  imperial 
corns,  wfaidi  continue  to  the  first  half  of  the  third 
century  a  d.,  and  the  "Tabula  Peutingrr"  also  con- 
tain the  name  ApoUonia;  but  the  "I'eriplus  I'onti 
Eu.vini".  85,  and  the  "Notitiaj  episeopatuum" 
liave  only  the  new  name  Sozoix>lis.  In  1328  Can- 
tacuzene  (cd.  Bonn,  I,  326)  speaks  of  it  as  a  lar^  and 
populous  town.  The  islet  on  which  it  stood  is  noir 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  tongm 
of  land.  SozopoliSj  in  Turkish  Sizebolou,  in  Bul- 
garian Sozopol,  is  m  the  Department  of  Bourgas, 
Bulgaria.  Its  3(XK)  inhabitants,  almost  exdusively 
(In^'ks,  liveil  by  fishing  and  agriculture,  ho  Quien 
(Oriens  christianus,  I,  1181)  knows  only  eight  of  its 
bishops:  Athanaaius  (431):  Peter  (680)";  Euthymius 
(787);  Ignatius  (869):  Theodosius  (1357);  Joan- 
nicius,  who  became  Patriarch  of  Constantinopla 
(1524);  Philotheus  (1564);  Joasaph  (1721).  "rtfa 
list  might  be  ejisily  lengthened,  the  see  still  existing 
among  the  (!re<'ks.  From  being  suffrag.an  to  Adrian- 
opolis it  became  in  the  fourti  ciuli  ci ntury  a  metroj)- 
olis  without  suffragan  sees;  it  disappeared  perhaps 
temporarily  with  the  Turicadi  conquest,  but  reap- 
peared later;  in  1806  it  was  united  to  the  See  of 
Agathopolia  and  haa  temahwd  so.  Hw  titular 
resides  at  Agathopolis,  now  .\khtehnlnii,  in  th? 
vilayt't  of  Adrianoixjlis,  in  Turkey.  Its  reiation.s  fc 
the  new  Bulgarian  kinu'loni  an'  not  yet  settled. 
Eubel  (Ilierarchia  catholua  meilii  u-vi,  I,  194)  men- 
tions four  Latin  bishops  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Smith,  Diet.  »(  Grtek  ana  Homitn  Oeog.,  ».  v.  Aputlfinin;  Pault 
ANL>  ^\  \!*'<'  ,<.  \,  ktal-Entvclo^ilie.  s.  v.  AiKtUania:  Tom  vf*i  iiEK, 
Zur  Kunde  tier  Uamtu-Uatkiiuel  (Vicana.  1S87),  23;  BoirrriiAa. 
DM.    Mial.  Mrf  On*.  (OimIi),  VII,  lltt. 

8.  FiTMobB, 

SoBUsa,  a  titular  see  of  Paleetina  Prima,  suffragan 

of  Ca^sarea.  Tl>r  town,  at  first  called  .Xpollonia,  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  "  Hist,  nat."',  V,  14,  and  Ptolemy, 
V,  XV,  2,  between  Ca-sarea  and  Joppa,  and  liy  other 
iphers.  According  to  Josephus.  "Ant.  jud.", 
i,  XV,  4,  it  belonged  at  first  to  the  Phocniciana. 
Vnm  Appianiia,  "HiBt.fom.  8yr."»  67.  itaeema  tohavt 
heen  finmded  mr  a  King  BeleaeiiB,  wnoee  name  It  waa 
given,  but  the  history  of  this  maritime  city  and  the 
date  of  its  est.ablishment,  an-  entirelv  imknown.  The 
R<»man  pnMonsuI.  tlabinius,  found  it  ruined  in  57 
D.c.  and  had  it  rebuilt  (Josephus,  "Uel.  jud.",  1,  viii. 
4).  On  the  arrival  of  tiie  Crusaders  it  was  callea 
Amir  or  Aiuffium,  and  waa  protected  by  strong  walls; 
Qodfnr  de  Bouillon  attempted  to  capture  it,  but 
failed  for  want  of  hhips  (\Mniam  of  TjTe,  IX.  x). 
King  U.-Udwin  I  took  it  in  1102,  after  a  ucge  by  land 
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and  sea,  allowing  the  inhabitants  to  withdraw  to 
Aaralon.  Occupied  in  1191  by  Salndin,  the  (own 
iras  capturetl  by  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion  after  his 
vietfliy  at  Rochetaill6e.  In  1261  St.  Loui*  re-erected 
iti  ramiwrtA,  and  fourteen  ymn  kter,  in  12QS, 
ftftor  a  fiicge  of  forty  days,  it  was  stormed  by  the 
sultan  Hib:in*;  the  inhabitanta  w(«e  killed  or  sold 
as  slavf:^  and  thf  town  nonipletcly  razed.  It  never 
recovered,  and  in  the  fourteenth  centurjr  the  geog- 
rapher Abulfe<la  said  it  cont^iined  no  inhabitants 
("Tabula  .Syri«",  82).  It«  name  ApoUonia  was  re- 
placed bv  Sotusa  at  an  early  period;  in  440  at  the 
Robber  Council  of  EpbeMis  mruchiua  asna  with  this 
title;  its  bishops,  Lcontius  in  518,  and  Damianus  in 
553,  are  niao  known  (Le  (^uii-n,  "Or'u'ns  HiristianiM", 
III,  595^.  Under  the  name  of  Sozusa  it  orciirH  in  the 
Byzantine  geographers  IIit'rocle?i  and  (Iror^;)'  of 
Qypnis.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  confused  with 
AnlipatrtB,  situated  more  inland,  and  it  is  under  thia 
name  thai  aoow  of  iti  titular  bidioiw  an  to  be 
To-day  its  ntliM  maybe  aeon  at  Arnf,  norlli  of  Jafn. 


flMrrn.  Diet.  ofOntk  and  Roman  Otog.,  a.  r.  Apottania}  Rslawo, 

uUrata.  II  (Vinabl,  17U). 

noHt,  II  (Pam. 

1«75),  37i-H2:  I'M  t  r   and  Wifinow*.  Rtal-EiwtHlfMU  iur 


Pal>miiKi  tz  monummtu  ttteribus  illutlrata,  II  (UtrwsbU  1714) 
1023:  GrAutN,  rtr'^rriiUutn  dt  la  Pateiline.  SamoHt,  II  " 


AUer!urmu'isii(n»chaft,  •.  V,  ApoUania. 

8.  VailhA. 
I  (Lat.  Bpatium). — The  idea  of  space  is  one  of 
tite  moat  impCTtant  in  tlw  plliloeophjr  of  the  material 
world;  for  centuries  it  has  preoccupied  and  puuled 
philoewphers  and  psychologist*,  and  even  to-aay  the 
views  jvs  to  its  nature  are  far  from  h<nng  harmonious. 

It  is  important  fir«t  to  a.scortain  the  exact  rncjiniiig 
of  the  term.  In  ordinary  lang\iage  apa(  o  ini-an.s 
«p»tpty  extemion  occupied  by  bodies,  and  in  which 
loeal  motkm  takei  place,  llus  notion  of  emptineH 
is  so  closely  connected  with  it,  thai  the  iraed  ie  oftea 
used  to  mean  the  dietanoe  between  bodlee.  Space  fa 
thus  put  in  contrast  with  bodies,  and  we  imply,  more 
or  Ifs.^  unconsciously,  that  space  by  it.self  cnntains  no 
ln)dv — ^in  a  word,  that  it  i.s  emjity.  i  ;vi<l«  ntly  >ii.i(  t- 
in  thi.'^  p<9Ular  sense  is  the  extension  of  the  world. 
It  surposaee  in  magiDitode  all  fln*  the  strongest 
inmginatian  eea  picture,  and  eoneequently  it  is 
aanigned  no  HmitB.  Not  indeed  that  qiaee,  hi  the 
popular  i^enae,  is  considered  strictly  infinite;  but  rather 
it  in  conc<>ivp<l  an  something  "mdefinite".  Again, 
spac«',  in  the  jiopular  mind,  is  clearly  conceivetl  a-s 
being  tri-dimensional,  that  is,  we  can  draw  in  it  three 
straight  lines  each  of  which  is  perpendicular  to  both 
of  thte  othen,  and  which  exhaust  all  its  dimensional 


The  concept  which  mathematicians  form  of  space 
does  not  correspond  in  every  respect  with  the  popular 
notion.  The  geometrician  is  mncornril  only  acci- 
dentally with  the  space  of  the  world.  From  it  he 
derives  his  idea  of  mathematical  .space;  but  he  <'limi- 
natee  from  it  all  predicates  which  are  not  absolutely 
Meeesary  to  i-^tablish  his  geometrical  relations. 
Mathematical  apmo9  thewiaw  ehatiaflta  faom^  all 
existence.  It  fa  eoneeiveii  aa  an  eorteniiTe,  oontfaio* 
ous,  abstract  quantity,  in  which  geometrical  points 
and  plifes  can  be  determine<l.  M;ithcniatical  .space 
in  said  tn  lu-  iiit'init<: — not  a  met uj ih\>ii':il  infiiiit\-, 
which  aiiirms  the  positive  absence  of  all  limitjs,  and 
with  which  the  mathematician  has  no  concern,  but 
that  aathematieal  infinity,  which  signifies  that  the 
nature  of  a  TOilitjr  fa  sndi  tfaat  no  Umit  can  be  assigned 
to  it.  The  distinction  beween  mathematical  and 
metaphysical  infinity  is  somewhat  subtle,  but  it  is 
real;  it  prevents  much  confusion  and  facilitates  the 
iroli^tinw  of  difficult  problems.  It  may  be  remarked 
mathematical  space  is  not  necessarily  tri- 
or homoflcneous,  matters  to  whidi  we 
refer  prssent^. 
jphilosophen  cannot  be  satisfied  with  mathematical 
nace,  an  abstract  construction  uaeful  for  theoretical 
fia  INji  mini  IwH^wiLwie  if 


nature.  Nor  can  they  restrict  themselves  to  the 
popular  notion,  for  their  tusk  is  precisely  to  purify 
the  data  of  common  sense  from  all  the  extraneous 
laetflfB  modifnog  thsm  and^giying  riae  to  latent  oon- 
tradietiooe.  out  in  tlieir  eflbrta  to  discover  pure  and 
real  space,  they  have  sometimes  arrived  at  the  mo««t 
perplexing  resulta;  so  that  mimy  philosophers,  while 
not  subscribing  to  the  doctrines  of  Kantian  criticism, 
consider  the  idea  of  space  as  hopelessly  contnuiictory, 
as  a  purely  illusory  fancy.  To  recall  all  the  successive 
explanations  of  the  nature  of  real  ^Mtoe  given  by  the 
grait  philosophers  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  through 
Uie  history  of  philosophy;  but.  leaving  aside  the 
complete  negation  of  extension,  all  the  doctrines,  from 
He.siod  (cf.  Aristotle,  IV  Phy.s.,  vi,  213b)  to  our  d.-iy. 
fluctuate  between  the  idea  of  absolute  space,  a  real 
substance  independent  of  the  btxiies  it  contains,  and 
purely  rdative  space,  a  mental  fiction  baaed  on  the 
leel  extension  of  material  bodies.  The  most  rsdieal 
■ipPMUiiuiM  of  thaee  two  oooflistiny  viewe  are  thoee^of 
Ifewton  and  Obrlce,  on  the  one  hand,  who  eannder 
space  a.s  the  smiinrium  of  God,  and  on  the  other,  of 
Leibniz,  who  n.sscrts  that  there  is  no  space  independ- 
ent of  o\;<  nded  lM>dieS|  and  redaeee  it  to  "the  enter 
of  co-exiiitin^  thingi". 

The  traditHNial  philosophy  of  the  CaUiolic  schools 
n^eete  aliedute  spaoe.  Newton's  idea  fa  incompatible 
wtUi  tlw  eoneept  which  the  great  doetoiB  of  tlw  sdiool, 
following  Aristotle,  formed  of  quantity.  Suares 
declares  that  space  is  only  "a  conceptual  entity  [ma 
r<iii<iiii^],  not  however,  formed  at  will  like  chimeras, 
but  e-xtractetl  from  bodiea,  which  by  their  extension 
are  capable  of  constituting  real  spaces"  (Met.  disp., 
51).  The  expression  ens  raiionis  may  be  cciuivoml, 
but  it  expresBca  somewhat  exaggeratedly  the  vavj 
active  part  played  by  the  human  mtellect  in  the  eon* 
struction  of  space.  Space  is  not  material  bodies 
themselves,  since  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  receptacle 
containing  them.  From  this  point  of  view  it  must 
be  pure  extension,  an  unqualified  <iuuntity.  In  the 
strict  s(>n.s«>  of  the  terms  a  quantity  without  quaUty 
is  contradictory;  far  quantity  fa  only  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  hoaMManeoai  parts  in  the  unity  of 
a  body;  it  fa  tiw  distribution  of  an  eseenee,  simple  in 
its  formal  determination.  Multiplicity  implies  a 
thing  that  is  multiplied,  and  distribution  something 
thit  is  <listributed.  Every  quantity  is  the  quantity 
of  something;  all  extension  is  therefore,  in  itself,  the 
extenstoo  of  an  extended  substance.  Yet  quantity 
fa  something  more  than  a  modal  aocident;  it  fa  in 
truth  the  absolute  accident  par  saeaBBnes  (see  Acci- 
dbnt);  it  confers  on  a  substance  a  perfection  such 
that,  granted  the  existence  of  a  substance,  the  corpo. 
real  biKly  is  measured  by  its  quantity.  It  is  none  the  • 
less  true  that  quantity  postulates  a  quantitative 
substance;  and,  in  a  sense,  entirely  different  however 
from  the  uuwiee  of  ancient  physics,  it  may  always  be 
nid  IfenI  an  enpty  quannty  is  a  contradiction  in 
tenne.  Ttmn  th»  we  must  conclude  that  extensioa 
fa  only  a  derivative  of  quantity;  a  non-qualified  en- 
tension,  pure  extension,  pure  space  in  the  reality  of 
the  corporeal  world  is  contradictory.  We  conceive 
it,  however,  and  what  is,  pr  .p-  rly  speaking,  con- 
tradictory is  inconceivabb.  The  contradiction  arises 
when  we  add  the  condition  of  existence  to  pure  space, 
^wee  fa  not  eontradietocy  hi  the  nund.  thou^  it 
urooM  be  eontradielory  bi  the  real  world,  beoanse 
space  is  an  abstraction.  Extension  is  alwaj's  the 
extension  of  something;  but  it  is  not  thethingextended. 
Mentally  we  cLin  -ii  paratc  extension  from  the  sub- 
stances from  which  we  distinguish  it;  and  it  is  exten- 
sion thus  separated,  conceived  apart,  which  con- 
stitutes the  space  of  the  univecee.  Space  fa  therefore 
as  real|  as  objective,  se  the  corporeal  world  itself, 
but  in  itself  it  exfats  apart  only  in  the  human  mind, 

Sieeile^ia  ofboSM^^o^^e^  ^bings  it  fa  only 
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Space  thus  conceived  avoids  many  of  the  difTirultios 
raided  against  ita  reality.  But  there  slill  rcnuun  ques- 
tions tlmt  have  taxe<l  the  ingenuity  of  philosophers. 
What  is  to  be  thought  of  the  inhnity  of  Hpace,  which 
to  maoy  philosophan  nems  to  be  an  indisputable 
postukto?  Hfln  «e  aunt  oarefuJLiy  dHtincttwh  the 
two  idflH  to  wUeh  m  alhideil  alMvre.  If  athnnsti- 
Oions  (io  not  understand  infini^iathe  Bamr  sens*-  oh 
philosophers.  The  laftflr  consider  absoUite  inlinity 
as  the  plenitude  of  being,  bt-ing  it.^-lf;  sjjatial  infinity 
for  them  can  signify  only  plenitude  of  extension. 
There  are  no  limits  to  an  infinite  space,  nowhere  oan 
tlMre«wt  a  definite  relation  to  its  extremities  or  even 
to  ttedf.  It  ii  impoesible  to  add  even  mentally  any- 
thing to  such  extension,  for  it  would  be  an  absurdity 
to  conceive  anything  grtuiter  tluin  infinite  extension. 
M:ithein:it ical  infinity  is  something;  i|uitc  different, 
it  Is  not  con.>iidi  re<i  .solely  in  relation  to  the  being  to 
which  it  is  attributed,  but  in  relation  to  this  being  and 
to  ttie  determinations  of  limits  poiwible  to  the  intel- 
lect. Whatever  by  its  nature  surpasses  all  the  Umits 
we  ean  asaign  it.  that  is  mathematiaaUy  infinite.  It 
must  be  carefully  noted  that  theM  ideas  in  no 
way  coincide,  since  it  is  possible  that  the  intellect  may 
not  grasp  the  nature  of  a  being  fully  enough  to  deter- 
mine its  limits:  the  i)08sibility  thiit  this  nature  may 
surpass  aU  assignable  limits  does  not  involve  the  con- 
clusion that  the  being  is  in  itself  unlimited.  Mathe- 
miUieal  infhii^  introduoes  into  the  problem  a  factor 
extrinae  to  the  natnre  of  €b»  being:  the  rektive  per- 
fection, or  rather  the  imperfection,  of  the  human  idea; 
and  it  in  noteworthy  that  in  all  problemH  eoneeming 
quantity  our  intellect  i»,  U»  a  very  t^ri  a'  extent,  de- 
pendent on  our  senses  and  our  imagmation.  This 
oietinction  being  established,  we  may  remiu-k  that  real 
■paee  evidently  suipesses  all  that  ttroerienoe  can  teach 
OB.  We  are  foroet^  ooosequeatly,  to  aolve  the  prob- 
lem by  analysis. 

Mathematical  space  is  abstract  and  mathematically 
infinite;  but  we  are  dealing  here  with  thi-  reul  universe. 
The  notion  of  mathematical  inhnity  may  l>e  af)i)li«Ml 
to  it  in  a  sivHjndan*'  setust".  The  nature  lA  real  space  is 
such  as  not  to  demand  any  definite  dimensions.  No 

Kit  of  apace  in  itself  needs  be  the  het  For  aO  we 
ow,  M- do  not  know,  about  it,  spoee  may  be  gmater 
than  any  llmite  -whatsoever  we  mi^t  assiip.  Bat 
spare  cannot  he  metaphysically  infinite.  It  is  impos- 
Ril)le  to  ha\e  an  actual  (piantitive  infinite  l>eing  oom- 
po.sed  of  finite  l):u(-^.  I  o  infinite  extension  nothing 
can  be  added,  .and  from  it  nothing  can  be  taken  away, 
even  mentally.  For  if,  by  hypothesis,  infinite  exten- 
sion is  divided  in  two.  neitho'  of  the  iiarts  is  infinite 
smee  neither  by  itself  contains  the  plcntitude  of  ez> 
tension.  Both  therefore  are  finite:  by  their  union 
they  would  form  the  original  whole,  but  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine  that  an  infinite  \vh<tle  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  finite  parts.  It  is  cleiw  that  we  can  mentally 
take  way  a  portion  of  space.  Hence  it  is  ele^ir  th.at 
space  cannot  be  metapuysically  infinite.  An  actu- 
ally infinite  quantity  is  a  ooatadiotion  in  terms. 
Here  of  oouiee  our  imagination  OMmot  follow  our  !»• 
telloct.  We  cannot  represent  ocaetly  to  oarselveB 
what  may  be  the?  limits  of  1h''  wnriil;  and  it  is  clr.ar 
that  in  this  case  certiiin  pliysit  al  laws,  tho.se  of  nui- 
ti<m,  for  instance,  cannot  be  fully  ai>!>lie<l.  It  is  u.>*t> 
less  to  discuss  the  subject  further  because,  owing  to 
the  Ihnitations  of  our  expenenea^  «•  are  apt  to  indulie 
in  nan  lantastie  and  uMtnry  ■pecutowona. 

AetiU  more  abetruae  sobjeot  u  reached  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  the  number  of  dimensions  of  space 
and  its  homogeneity.  Our  imagination  always  rep- 
resents real  space  Jis  having  but  three  dimensions. 
We  reach  this  intuitive  sjiace  (see  below)  sponta- 
neousiy;  it  seems  to  us  ><>  n  atural,  so  inevitable,  that 
we  have  great  difficulty  in  freeing  ounelves  from  the 
dmnination  of  thia  imaga^  andm  eooflfliving  (to 
iMCHM  it  ia  ill^M«ible)  *  «Me  with  inon  thulhrn 
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dimensions.  However,  the  question  has  been  raised; 
for  ge<jmetriciand  reas<jn  frequently'  about  a  space  ol 
four,  of  or  of  n  dimensions.  The  problem  i,s  not 
of  the  experimental  order.  Uur  sensory  ex|M>riences 
and  eyjnythiug  in  practical  life  reveal  only  three 
dimemaoBS.  But  does  eqierienoe  exhaust  tM  possi- 
bilities of  real  spaoe?  and  ou  this  space  have  no  mora 
than  thri'C  dimen.sicms?  Nothing  onlincs  us  to  believe 
that  such  is  the  CiUjC.  The  material  \v((rld  re(|uirea 
en.'jcntially  only  quantity,  and  (in.-  i>  not  identical  with 
extension,  t^uautily  confers  on  sub.stance  a  multi- 
plicity of  parts;  extension  suppt^es  this  multiplicity 
and  tpves  a  relative  position  to  the  parts.  Quantity 
implies  a  distinction  of  parts,  extension  adds  extrapo- 
sition, i.  e.  the  placing  of  part  outside  of  part :  hence  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  a  strict  sense,  material  beings  do 
not  nece.s.sarily  iK)stul.ite  extension.  It  would  then 
be  quite  arl>itrary  to  decliU-e  a  priori  that  they  must 
have  exfin.^ion  according  to  three  mutually  perpen- 
dicuhir  directions,  and  that  they  cannot  have  any 
more.  The  word  dtmeimoiw  is  here  used,  of  course, 
only  by  analogy  with  the  thn-e  dimensions  perceived 
by  experience;  we  can  get  at  pure  quantity  only 
thn>ugh  exten.sion.  But  the  intellect  in  it-s  analysis 
govH  beyond  the  data  olTen^l  to  it  by  sense,  and  it  is 
forced  to  conclude  that  s[i.!<  <  of  inorS  than  three 
dimiaMiona  implies  no  contradicium. 

By  m  limilar  prooeas  we  can  solve  the  problem, 
io  pwplenng  for  the  acvemfe  mind,  of  the  homo- 
geneity of  space.  The  essentiid  properties  of  Quantity 
require  no  definite  numb<T  of  dimensions.  Tne  same 
may  be  said  of  the  qu.ility,  or  rather  intensity,  of 
extension:  the  p:irts  may  be  more  or  less  extr.-iposed. 
The  pjirts,  remaining  the  same,  may  give  a  greater  or  v. 
less  extension  in  the  ordinar}'  sense  of  the  word. 
There  i.^  nothing  contradictory,  therefore,  in  all  the 
parts  of  space  being  everywhere  equally  cxtraposed, 
in  which  case  space  would  be  homogeneous.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mison  why  space  should 
not  be  difTerently  extnipoM  d  in  different  parUs.  and  if 
this  l)e  so,  Hpa<;e  would  be  heten)geneoU8;  ann  if  the 
variation  be  simple  and  constant,  we  can  formulate 
the  laws  of  these  spaces  and  determine  the  pn>perties 
of  the  liguraa  formed  therein.  This  exphiins  why 
geometiy,  so  rigorous  in  its  methoda  and  simple  in  its 
poetulates,  is  not  necessarily  one.  The  anowt  geom- 
etry  of  Euclid  take^  for  grants!  the  homogeneity  of 
sjiace;  but  it  is  well  known  that  non-l-'uclidian  geome- 
tries have  been  coiistnu-frd,  not.ably  th<l^e  of  iliemann 
and  of  Ixibatchewski,  dilTermg  from  Euclid's  and  yet 
frw  from  all  incoherencj-. 

These  speculations  on  the  nature  of  spaoe  cannot, 
however,  do  awav  with  the  fundamental  fact  that  the 
human  mind  is  dominated  by  an  image,  imposing  ir- 
resistiblv  on  it  a  homogeneous  tri-dimensional  .space. 
One  of  til"'  central  questioihs  of  cla.s.sic  psycholi  .^iy  .  on- 
cerns  the  origin  of  this  reprt-sentation.  We  <ii.siniss 
Kant's  well-known  view,  tluil  sjiaee  is  an  a  priori  form 
of  sensory  activity.  But  psychologists  fluctuate  be- 
tween two  extremes:  on  the  one  hand,  nativism,  rep- 
resented by  Johann  MttUer,  Fiehte.  Sigwart,  Mach, 
and  manv  others;  and  on  the  other  hand,  empiricism, 
followi  d  by  Locke,  Humc,  Condillac,  Maine  de  Biran, 
Jfihn  Stuart  .Mill,  Bain,  Spencer,  and  <  it  hers.  The 
former  hold  that  we  obtain  the  image  of  si),ice  from 
the  primordial  subiecUve  diapoeitions  of  our  mental- 
ity; and  many  of  them  therein  a  condition  preoe* 
dent  of  all  experience.  The  aeoond  cbss,  on  the  eoft> 
trary,  believe  that  thte  image  is  acquired,  that  it 
results  from  vis-u.-xl  .and  tactile  inlprc,■^^ions  and  is  only 
arcsult  of  association.  .\l.iii\  .aiit  liorit  ies  hesitate  and 
try  to  iliscoNiT  an  interiuedi.ite  jxisition.  Fnun  the 
facts  adduciHl  and  the  analysis  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected  it  seems  clear  tliat  the  iOMga  Oi  ^iMi 
is  in  reautv  acquired  like  ail  other  imaffea:  in  vcqr 
yovng  chiUran  we  see  it,  so  to  say,  in  proeaaa  of  iiDBfl»> 
alioB.  It  ia  the  racnlt  of  tho  apontaneoqa  iiilwpiicia 
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tion  of  all  the  extensive  sensations;  and  it  in  because 
this  interpretation  takes  place  in  the  simplest  manner 
that  our  intuitive  space  a  homogeneous  and  th-di- 
menaioaal.  Evidently  this  elaboration  suppoMB  a 
apecial  nature  in  the  subjaot,  the  iaeuUgr  of  noeiviiig 
extensive  imnrenionB,  and  that  of  eombming  them 
synthesis.  Hut  this  is  natural  to  man,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  justify  us  in  sfK-akmg  of  au  uiuale  unaKe  of 


Evrry  phitrt-wphpr  and  psj'rholoKi.tt  hiw  tr«»»t<»d  flii-  question 
o(  .M>a<-f ;  h'  TT  iii.  r(>ly  n  frw  iiiiiMjrl:iiil  ftnrk-  urt-  ritnl  to  ru  lp 
towanl*  •  tlwpcr  study  of  the  qvication. — Fajiuku,  L'nUr  <iu  canr 
lM«  danj  Vayae*  tt  U  Itmpt  (nm*.  1809):  HuooaoN,  Tim*  ami 
Spaee  (LoodoD.  IMS):  Jamm,  PHrtfption  of  8pacf  in  Mind,  XU 
(1887);  FtTLUCBTON,  The  IKctrine  of  Space  and  Ttnu  in  PhUot. 
Ret..  X  (1901);  Octbchlbt,  Die  neut  Raumihinrxr  (Main*. 
1KS2):  WiLLrMii.  tnttUutioneM  philotophiar.  II  (Triir.  190(>); 
Ni*.  La  notion  d'etpaee  au  point  Je  rue  cutmol^'fftqur  </  pti/rholo- 
fique  {X^nxuin,  IttOl);  Wunut,  Grundrit*  de:  Ftifchotoote  (Lcip- 
wij,  I9W);  iMHi  OimmBgt  dt  pki/tial.  PtyeKohfU,  II  (Leipsig, 
IMS) :  llorrwwo,  AgirfiM  d'nn*  peutMogi*  te*lr  mr  rerptrienei 
fPari*.  I'Wf.'i;  KBBlNf)M*f*-DenR,  (iTMndrngr  drr  Piychnlngit 
(Lcipiit:.  ZiF-HKN,  I'hynolcn/itehe  Pf\^rK'>li>g\r  (Jona,  I'Ml); 
EiaLcn.  Wtirtrrintdi  d«r  phUMOvlUiehtH  Bmpiff*  CBeriiu,  IVIU); 
ncKUfK^^^.v.  Efni  wr  to  immiim  tonWrtw  it  ta  mmimtt 
CFmrU,  1808).   

IC  p.  !>■  MumiyiicK. 

Spa^nii,  Andrea,  educator  and  author,  h.  at  Flor- 
«»oe,  8  Aug.,  1716;  d.  at  Home,  16  S<»pt.,  1788.  He 
entered  the  Socioty  of  Jesus,  22  Oct.,  1731,  and  was 
emploved  chiefly  m  teaching  phikMophy  and  thed- 
ofcy,  though  for  a  time  he  proiened  mathematiee  at 
the  Romun  College,  and  assisted  Father  Asclepi  in 
his  astronomical  observations.  The  most  not (><[  of  his 
writings  is  the  work  "  \)v  Miruciilifs"  i  l'oinc.  1777  ', 
which  he  carefully  rcvihiHi  in  two  succecvling  editions 
(Rome,  1779  and  1785).  In  Uiis  work,  bosides  pving 
the  pontm  doctime  on  lh«  natura  aiul  reality  of  mir> 
aelea,  he  hMBUunriiaflM  logettMrinth  great  thOKMii^ 
nesR  the  objections  brought  forward  by  flie  rafinnal- 
ista  of  hi.s  own  and  {)re<'t'«liiiK  tiiiu-s  atiuitist  tin'  ilii^T 
miraelfs  <>f  thr  Old  and  tlif  New  Tis^-i  amn;! ,  so  t!i;.t 
the  work  may  be  considenni  as  a  eoin]>eiiduitii  of  tlio 
Utaratareof  the  subject,  up  to  the  last  quarter  of  (lie 
cUhtawth  oentury.  Ujs  other  chief  works  are:  "De 
OSna  effieiente''^  (Rmne.  1764);  "De  Bono,  Malo 
et  Pulchro"  (Rome,  1786):  "De  Mundo"  (Rome, 
1770);  "De  Ideia  Mentis  humanse"  (Rome,  1772): 
"De  Motu"  (Rome,  1774);  "De  Anima  lirutonim'' 
(Rome,  1776):  "  De  Signis  Ideannn  "  (Kotne,  17S1). 
^amimnomil,  BM,  U  Im  C.  d.  j..  \  ii  >:nru.H.'«  b.  \s'm\). 

Edwaud  C.  Phillips. 

Spagnoli.   See  Baptista  Maxtcanus,  liixssEo. 

Spain. — This  name  nroperly  signifieA  the  whole 
penin.su!a  which  forms  the  Hiulh-e:i,«l(  rn  rxtn  inity  of 
feunipe.  Since  the  political  s'  parution  <jf  l'»>rliinal. 
however,  the  name  has  gradually  cumc  to  be  restricted 
to  the  largest  of  the  four  political  divisions  of  the 
Penin.-sula:  (1)  Spain;  (2)  Portugal;  (3)  the  RepubUc 
of  Andom;  (4)  the  BritiihpoaMBsion  of  Gibraltar,  at 
tbe  tuutliern  extremity.  Hie  etymology  of  the  i 


Spain  (EsfHinn)  is  uncertain.  Some  de  rive  it  from  the 
Punic  word  "rabbit  ",  liu.-^iiit;  ilie  opinion  on 

the  <'\  idfni  i'  <  tf  a  coin  of  ( "lallia.  on  u  lii'  li  Si)ain  is  rep- 
n'*iented  with  a  rabbit  at  her  feet,  and  on  .'*'trabo,  who 
calls  Spain  "the  land  of  rabbits".  It  is  suid  that  the 
ptKBDiciana  and  Carthaginians  found  the  country 
orerrai  with  tbeae  rodents,  and  so  named  it  after 
them  .\nother  derivation  l-^  from  sphmi,  "north", 
from  the  cin  iunst.ance  that  the  country*  w.as  nortli  of 
C.arfhage,  ju.st  :lh  tlie  (;re<'ks  e:i!li  d  Italy  lli.^ju  riii, 
becau.s*'  it  was  their  western  boundarj',  or  the  land 
of  8un.set  {i<Twif>a).  Again,  some  Hiiseophiles  would 
assert  a  Basque  origin  for  the  name  or  Spain: 
ponia,  "Land  of  the  Shoulder",  because  it  formed  tlM 
western  shoulder  of  ancient  Europe.  Padre  T/arra- 
mcndi  has  remarked  that,  in  the  Basque  langtiage, 
erpafia  means  "tongue",  "lip",  or  "extremity",  and 
mi^t  thus  have  been  appUed  to  the  ^rtpBiae  aouth- 


weetem  region  of  Europe.  The  Spanish  Peiiiiiisula 
has  also  b«H?n  called  the  Il>erian,  from  Us  onginal  in- 
habitants, and  (by  synecdoche)  the  I'yreuean,  from 
the  mountains  which  bound  it  on  the  north.  As  the 
Spaoiania  named  one  part  of  Amenen-^Mexioo— 
lIUBBa  Bwpatka  (New  Spain),  we  speak  of  "the  Spains", 
in  the  plural,  to  signify  the  .Spanish  jh)s.s(  i^.sidns. 

1.  Physical  Charactkuistics  a.nd  .'>tatihti(S. — 
The  geographical  lioundaries  of  Spain  are:  on  the 
nortli,  the  Pyrenees,  the  KepubUc  of  Andorra,  and  the 
Ba>'  of  Biscay  (known  in  Spain  as  Mar  Canlabrieo,  or 
"(jantabrian  Sea"):  on  the  east,  the  Meditenanean; 
on  the  south,  tbe  Mediterranean,  tiw  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar, and  the  Atlantic;  on  the  west,  Portugal  and  the  • 
Atlantic.  Its  four  extreme  points  are:  on  the  north, 
the  Estara  de  Vare«,  in  N.  lat.  4:r47'32";  on  the 
south,  the  fiouth«'ru  ttxtreiuity  of  the  Island  of  Tarifti, 
in  S.  lat.  ;W  ')5t'  49";  on  the  east.  Cape  Creus,  in  lon- 
gitude 3"  20*  16"  E.  of  Greenwich,  on  the  west.  Cape 
Torinana,  in  longitude  9*  17'  38"^  W.  of  Greenwich.  " 
The  total  area  of  the  Spanish  territory  in  the  Penin- 
sula is  1(M,.'^<v:{  Rqunre  miles,  with  a  coastline  of  2060 
miles  in  len;;th.  The  combined  Frenoh  and  Pofftn- 
giiese  frontiers  riK';isurc  '.HYM  miles. 

The  surface  of  Spain  presents  the  most  varied  geo- 
logical features.  In  the  sens  of  tbe  Cambrian  epoch 
the  first  elements  of  the  Peninsula  appcTed  as  a  mul- 
titude of  islands.  The  most  imporUnt  of  tbeae  ie> 
lands  formed  what  is  now  Galicia  and  the  North  of 
PortuKal,  with  parts  of  the  Provinces  of  Cncerrs,  Sala- 
ni.mea,  and  Zamora.  To  the  .soutlwxst  of  this  was 
another  i.-^l:in<l,  where  is  now  Kejar  and  the  Sierra  de 
Grcdos,  comprising  part  of  the  ProviiUHW  of  Avila, 
SefOvia.  and  Toledo.  To  the  north-east,  the  Pyre- 
neee  and  the  Cataknaien  eoest  Vaak  tbe  form  of  isfete, 
while  m  other  dirBotionB  other  niete  oeeupied  the  iitee 
of  Lisbon,  Kvora,  C'vcercs,  Badajoz,  Se\ille,  Cor- 
dova, an<l  .laen.  Tlie  uplu-aval  of  ihc  land  Went  on 
during  the  Devonian  atui  Siluri.an  epochs  until  it 
formed  what  is  now  the  whole  of  (lalicia,  part  of  the 
Asturias,  IxH)n,  and  Zamora,  and  a«  far  down  as  To- 
ledo, Ciudad  Real,  Cordoviu  Uuelvas,  and  the  Al- 
garves,  while,  to  the  east  and  north,  were  formed  the 
Catalonian  coast  and  a  great  part  of  the  Pyrenees. 
I^rge  islands  arose  in  the  neighl>ourhoo<ls  of  Btu^^oe, 
S(nia,  Daroca,  Granada,  Malaga,  and  ("libraltjir.  No 
Permian  formation  is  to  \h-  found  in  Spain,  nor  does 
there  appear  any  Triassic  worth  mentioning,  the  for- 
mations of  these  two  periods  having  been  submerged 
during  later  periods.  During  the  Jurassio  period  Ims 
pandhil  tracts  were  formed  along  the  present  couiaee 
of  the  Ebro  and  the  'l\iria,  as  well  as  a  great  mass 
between  Jaen.  (Iraiuula,  Malai^a,  Osuna^  and  Mon- 
tilla.  The  eiustern  portif)ns  of  the  Peninsula  were 
built  up  during  the  (.'n  tae  an  period,  while,  betwtt^n 
these  formations  and  the  (.Iranitic  and  Siluriiui,  ex- 
tensive lakes  were  left  which  have  since  disappeared 
but  whidi  may  still  be  traced  in  the  level  stcppea  of 
Arsgon  and  the  two  Castiles.  What  Is  wm  the  Ebro 
was  then  a  vast  lake  extending  thronch  the  Fx)rene 
and  Pliocene  format  ie,iLs  of  l.erida,  Sartigo.'isa,  and 
Logrono,  and  joinini;,  m  the  regions  of  Sto.  Domingo 
de  la  CaUada,  llaro,  and  Briviesca,  another  lake 
which  then  eovered  the  sites  of  Burgos,  Valladolid, 
Leon,  ZMDOfa,  and  Salamanca.  Another  extensum 
of  the  ESoe«M  formation  was  from  the  ngkm  idioe 
Madrid  now  stands  to  that  of  .Mbaccte  and  Murcia. 
The  (^uat<'rnnry  formations  are  found  chiefly  on  the 
(.•i.-«t  (d:i.^l  :ind  the  Provinct-s  of  Madrid  (north- 
west i,  S<>govia,  \'allatiolid,  Palenci.i,  and  4\fiturias, 
and  the  basins  of  the  principal  rivers.  Down  to  this 
last  perit)d  Spain  does  not  seem  to  have  been  defini- 
tively separated  from  Africa,  its  formatMOa — Eocene 
and  Miocene,  at  weU  aa  Sihirian  being  eonlinued  in 
that  region. 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  fonii.ilions  di^cribed 
above,  and  the  elevation  td  the  central  portions,  tha 
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mrfaoe  of  the  Peninsula  is,  in  eeneral,  of  an  uneven 
character  with  a  very  unequally  distributed  irriga- 
tion, some  regions  enjoying  a  wonderful  fertility, 
wliilc  (ithcre  are  nothing  but  steppes.  In  otiicr  puriH, 
•gain,  the  abrupt  slope  of  the  ground  is  such  that  the 
tftin»  produce  torrential  floods  in  the  riven  Mid  thua 
negative  their  beneficial  action.  The  uiMv«BineM  of 
the  country  at  the  same  time  resuhe  in  great  differ- 
ences of  climate.  The  arid  prairies  of  certain  parts 
of  the  Ca^tileu  and  Kstromadura  are  in  as  striking 
contrast  with  the  fertile,  though  monotonouB,  plains 
of  the  Campoa  diitnct  and  Lowor  Anioii,  mm  the 
extremely  rush  arable  lands  and  tatadan  of  Anda- 
lusia and  the  cnstcm  provinces,  as  are  the  perpetual 
snowH  of  t  he  P>Tenec8,  the  Cantabrian  Range,  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  with  the  parched  lowlands  of  Estre- 
madura^  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Alicante.  No  less 
uneven  is  the  distribution  of  rainfall — from  the  north- 
ern provtnoeB,  with  their  ever-clouded  akiea,  to  the 
afanoBt  inysria^  dry  uad  tnuMpaieni  aimoqilMra 
of  the  south.  The  contrast  extends  even  to  the  seas 
surrounding  Spain — the  tranquil  Mediterranean,  the 
Btonny  Hay  of  Hi^i  iv,  and  tM  Attutlo  with  ft clUtf- 
actcr  midway  hi  tvsc*  n. 

The  general  structural  form  of  the  PeninKula  ia 
Mimewhat  that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  sloping 
ibniptly  towards  the  west,  but  gentfy  towards  the 
cast.  The  elevated  plains  of  the  centre  are  inter- 
sected by  mountain  ranges.  The  mountain  masses 
may  be  divided  into  six  gnnipn:  (1)  tbe  northern, 
consisting  of  the  Pyrenees  on  tlH>  east  and  the  Canta- 
brian Range  on  the  west,  anil  terminated  by  Capes 
Creus  and  f'inistcrrc;  (2)  the  Iberic,  or  eastern,  com- 
prising Uie  mountains  which  bound  the  basin  of  the 
Ebro  and  extend  as  far  as  Cape  Gata;  (3)  the  central 
system,  the  Carpetan,  or  Caipeto-Vetonic,  Range,  so 
rallixi  frnin  the  ("nriietani  antf  V'ctones  who  inhal>ited 
its  8lop<  s  ill  aiu  icnl  times;  (4)  the  Mountains  of  To- 
ledo, or  Cordillera  Oretana;  (5)  the  H«"tic  tiystem,  or 
Goraillera  Mari&nica,  forming  the  ri^t-hand  side  of 
the  basin  of  the  Betia,  or  Guadalquivir,  and  the  chief 
part  of  which  is  the  SieiraMoran*;  (fi)  the  Penibetic 
8>'8tem,  extending  from  the  ffierra  Nevada  to  Cape 
Tarifa.  TIjc  higlicet  elevations  are:  Mala<leta  (1 1 ,0()4 
ft.)  and  Pico  dc  Ncthou  (11,16H  ft.),  in  the  IVence«; 
Pcfladc  CcrrfHlo  (S784  ft.),  and  Moncayo  (7.593  ft.), 
in  the  Cantabrian  Range;  rlasa  del  Moro  Almanzor 
fM02  ft.),  in  the  Carpetan  Range;  the  plateau  of 
Gorocho  de  Rocigalgo  (4750  ft.),  in  the  Toledo  Moun- 
tains: Estrella  (4280  ft.),  in  the  Betio  Range;  Mul- 
hwwB  (11,417  ft.)  and  Vtdstn  (11^  ft.)  iiittke  Fani- 
betio. 

For  hydrographic  purpo4K>8  the  sarfaoa  of  Spain  ia 
divided  by  the  Institute  CcoRrafico  into  the  foUow- 
iOK  tan  basins:  (1)  the  I^tcm  Pyrenees,  basin  of  the 
Rivers  Muea,  Fluvfa,  Ter,  Tordeva,  BcsOs,  Llobr^sat, 
Foix,  and  FrancoH;  (2)  the  basin  of  the  Ebro,  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  preetidinK,  rontainiiiK  the  N«  la, 
Zadorra,  H^a,  Arga,  Arag6n,  Arhaj  Gallepo,  Cinea, 
and  Segre,  affluents  of  the  Kbro,  on  it8  riRht  side,  and 
tha  Oca,  Tiron,  Oja,  Najerilla,  Iregua,  Alhama,  Jal6n. 
Hunrva,  Aku:us,  Martin,  Ouadalope,  Matarrana,  and 
other  smaller  affluents  on  its  left;  the  south  SMlcrn 
region,  watered  by  the  Ccnia,  Migares,  Plilaneia, 
Turta  (or  Cuadafaviar),  Jiicar,  ."^rrpis,  Vinalnp6, 
Scgura,  and  Alraaneora;  (4)  the  .'southern  n'nion,  inter- 
Be<rted  by  small  streams,  the  most  ijuportant  rivers 
being  the  Almeria,  Adra,  Guadalfeo,  Guadalhorcc, 
Guadiaro,  and  Guadalete;  (5)  the  baam  of  the  Guad- 
al<iuivir,  the  affluents  of  which  are.  on  the  right,  the 
Rivers  Borosa,  Gundalimar,  Rumblar,  Jdndma,  Yeg- 
uas,  Guadamellato,  Guadiato,  tlie  Hnxik  of  Hue}<na, 
the  River  Viar,  and  the  BrfKikrt  of  Cal;i,  lluelva,  and 
Guadiamar,  and  on  the  left,  the  ("iua<liana  Mcnor, 
GenU,  GuadabuU6n.  Guadajoi,  Corbones,  (tuadaira, 
and  Balado  de  MortSn;  (6)  tfis  nsfai  of  the  Guadiani^ 
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and  G^vora,  on  the  right,  and  the  Javaldn,  Zujar, 
Ardila,  and  Chanza,  on  the  left;  (7)  the  basin  of  the 
Tagus,  which  ri\  er  rises  in  the  Province  of  Teruel, 
in  the  Sierra  de  Molina,  and  receives,  oh  the  riglit, 
the  Gallo,  Jarama,  Guadarrama,  Alberche,  Tidtar, 
Alat6n,  and  Eljas,  and,  on  the  left,  besides  other 
streams  of  sUght  importance,  the  Guadiela  and  the 
Almonte.  Tl^  Jarama,  in  its  turn,  receives  the 
lx)7x>ya,  Guadalix,  Mansanarcs  (which  flows  by 
Madrid),  Henarcs,  and  Tajufla;  (8)  the  basin  of  the 
Douro,  which  rises  in  the  Pefla  (Rock)  Urbite,  in 
the  Province  of  Logroflo,  7216  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  chief  affluents  of  the  Douro  are,  on  the 
right,  the  Pisuerga  and  the  Esla,  and  on  the  left,  the 
Eresma  and  the  Tonnes.  The  Pisuerga,  again,  re- 
ceives, on  the  rifiht,  the  Burejo,  Vallarna,  Astudillo, 
and  Carri6n,  and  on  the  left,  the  Cami"sa,  Odra,  Ar- 
lan£6n,  Raltania,  and  lusgueva.  Affluents  of  the 
£Bla»  on  the  right,  are  the  Curuefio,  Bemeega,  Orbigo, 
Ten,  and  Aliste,  and  on  the  left,  the  Cea.  (9)  The 
wcstmi  ro^on  of  Galicia,  the  cnicf  rivers  of  which 
are  the  Mifio,  Oitaben,  Ivcrez,  I^^mia,  Ulla,  Tambre, 
Jallas,  Castro,  Rio  tiel  I'uct  td,  Allones,  Mero,  Mandeo, 
Lume,  Jubia,  Rio  de  Porto  do  Cabo,  Mera,  and  S<ir. 
(10)  The  northern  basin,  containing  the  Eo,  Navia 
Nal6n,  and  Sella,  in  the  Aatuiias;  the  Deba.  Nan^, 
Besaya,  Mas.  and  Miera,  in  Bsntander;  tlw  Ner\'i6n, 
Oria,  and  Bidasoa,  in  the  Basque  country.  The  only 
important  lakes  in  Spain  are  the  lagoons:  those  of 
Galloeanta,  in  .Aragon:  the  Alfaques,  in  Catalonia; 
the  Albufera,  in  \  alerjcia,  and,  in  Cadiz,  that  of 
Janda,  the  scene  of  the  battle  which  has  been  generally 
known  as  the  battle  of  Guadalete,  which  put  an  and 
to  the  power  of  the  Goths. 

Silver,  lecd,  and  iron  are  abundant,  the  last  espe- 
cially in  Biscay.  Veins  of  qiaokailver  are  found  in 
.■Mmaili'n,  besides  others  of  lees  importance  elsewhere. 
Then'  an?  al.<<o  copper,  tin,  einc,  gold,  cobalt,  nickel, 
antimony,  hismutn.  and  molybilennm.  Spain  is  not 
rich  in  coal,  which,  however,  is  found  in  the  Provinces 
of  Gerona,  L^rida,  Santander,  Aslurias,  I/e6a,  Pa- 
lenoia,  Burgos,  Guadalajara.  Cuenca,  Ciudad  Real, 
Biulajoz.  Cordova,  and  Seville.  The  most  important 
rarlHuiifcrniLH  de|>osit«  are  those  of  S.  .Juan  de  las 
Abiuiesas  (Gerona),  Mierrs  (Asturi.os),  Harruelo  and 
Orb<i  (Palencia),  Puertollaim  iCiudad  Real),  B6lmez 
and  Espiel  (Cordova),  and  Villanueva  del  Rio  (Sev- 
ille). ITierc  are  also  deposits  of  anthracite,  lignite, 
asphalt,  and  turf,  while  springs  of  petroleum,  though 
not  of  any  imjKirtance,  exist  in  Barcelona,  Burgos, 
Cadiz,  and  Gumlalajara.  (^n  the  other  hand,  sulphur 
is  abundant,  as  well  as  common  salt,  and  waters  im- 
prramated  with  sulphates  and  with  sulphur. 

Tne  botanical  resources  are  abundant  and  various 
— the  chestnut,  the  oak,  the  ooric  tree,  the  pine,  and  a 
number  of  other  conifers.  Castile  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  cereals;  Valencia,  rice,  oranges,  lemons, 
chufas  (the  tulu  r  >  f  a  variety  of  seilpe),  melorLs,  ami 
{>ther  fniits  in  uninen.se  variety;  Catakmia,  potatm-s, 
oil,  figs,  fillM»rt«,  carobs,  {lomegranates,  alfalfa;  Mur- 
cia, peppers,  dates,  saffron  etc.;  Andalusia,  oil;  Estre- 
madura,  pasturage  etc.  Excellent  wines  arc  produced 
in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  the  most  highly  esteemed 
being  tfioso  of  Jerez,  Malaga,  Montilla  (Andalusia). 
Carifiena  ( Aragon),  \'alilrj><"n:Ls,  Hioja  etc.  The  MU 
of  Si)-iiti     a;)i>ortioned  agriculturally  as  follows: 


Arre$. 

Markrt  gardrna   .3itl,128 

OrrhnnU   701.522 

drain   32,UU,834 

Vinr}  nnla.   3.480,810 

Olivrierovwi   a.OOl.TOS 

Mpiu!.  u?.  ,,  I.KO3.8O0 

l'iii.tur;n;.-    O.iidT.lOO 

HigKwK'.-.  riml  wfxxN    1^07,707 

Mountain     11,808.197 

t'ntill«>l.  but  fit  for  sruinc   8.261,063 

Waate   4.024.770 
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Ike  Bormal  agricultural  prodoetioo  is: 


SnoU$h  b%uktU. 

WbMt   90.187,Mft 

Btftcy   47,885.912 

Rrr   5»,337.7fla 

Miiaa  21.425,538 

  TJMMU 


Totel  production 

«c  • 


Xm^ImA  gallon*. 

Oil  7a,M7.4«7 

WiM  fiO»,712^10 


It  Ls  not  easy  to  a.s('f  rtain  the  number  of  head  of 
stock  bri'd  in  Spain;  ^^i-Ai  pains  are  taken  to  conceal 
the  statistics,  owing  U>  llic  uuTcuse  of  taxation.  The 
following  btat«ment,  may  be  taken  as  approximately 
correct:  horaes,  500,000;  mules,  iKX),UOO;  ames, 
950,000;  cattle,  2,500,000;  eheep.  18,000,000;  goats, 
3,000.000;  hogti,  3,000,000.  At  the  end  of  the  eighth 
eenth  century  there  were  19,000,000  head  of  shii-p. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline  in  thiti  rewpect 
was  the  laicizution  of  religiotui  houtun,  which  even- 
tually resulted  in  the  mountain  slopes  being  denuded. 
It  is  estimatad  that  68,000,000  kilogrammes  (06,830 
EUiglish  tons,  or  74,849  Americaa  tons)  of  fwh  are 
eau^t  annui^^on  the  sea  coasts  of  Spain.  Of  this 
quaoti'v  21,000,000  kiloRrammcs  are  salt<fl,  and 
8,000,<xk)  pickled.  The  quantity  exported  u  20,000,- 
000  kilogrammes  (96yM>  Sll|firil  tOM,  OT  28»6fiO 
American  tooa). 

While  Spain  does  not  rank  aa  a  manufacturing  na- 
tion, it  has  iny>oriant  manufactures  of  woollen,  cot- 
ton, silk,  linen,  and  hempen  textiles;  of  paper,  leather, 
porcelain,  eartht-nw  are,  and  glass;  of  chooohiti-,  soap, 
and  chemicals.  \\'eap<»ns  are  manufactured  at 
Toletlo,  Oviedo,  Seville,  Trubia  (ordiuuK  t  :.  l  .ibar, 
Plannnria.  Saragossa,  and  .Mbiuete  (the  fainoua 
yew,  or  knives).  There  arc  al«o  notable 
of  bricks,  akied  tiles  (ottUnot),  and 
'  oeramic  products.  The  principal  articles  of  ka- 
ition  are  cotton,  wheat ,  coal,  timber,  simar,  salted 
eodfish,  woollen  fabricn,  and  machinery;  of  ex|x>rta- 
tion,  wine,  oil,  metiiLs,  and  other  mineral  producti^, 
cork,  and  fruit,  both  dried  and  frcsli.  The  principal 
banks  are  the  Bank  of  Spain;  the  Bank  of  Harceluna, 
the  Banco  Hipotecario.  the  Bodadad  Tabaeakcm  de 
Filipinaa,  eto.  The  nrrt-dasB  marftime  otHtom- 
houses  are  those  of  .Xguil.'U',  .Micanfc.  Ahnerln,  Barce- 
lona, Bilbao,  Ciuliz,  Carril,  Cartagena,  Corunna, 
Gijon,  Grao  de  Valencia,  Huelva,  Mah"n,  Mii- 
laga,  Palamds,  Palma  in  Majorca,  Tatsajes,  Hibadeo, 
8an  Sebastidn,  iSantander.  Seville,  Tarragona,  Vigo, 
and  VinaroB.  Hie  fir»t-cMMB  inland  custom-houses 
are  thoee  of  Jun(]uera,  Fortbou,  Irdn,  Canfranc, 
Benasquc,  Pal.iu.  Salient.  Torla,  T.<'S.  Al<fe,  Bntwst, 
Farga  de  Moles,  Dancharinea,  and  \  alcarl<»s,  on  the 
French  frontier,  and,  on  the  Porlu^^uese  fnmi  u  r,  those 
of  Albuquerque,  Badajo,  Olivenza,  San  \  u  ente,  Al- 
cantara, llerrera  de  Alcdntara,  Valencia  dc  .Mcdntara, 
Paimoeo,  Verin,  Cadovoe,  I^iente  Bar j  as.  La  Guardiai 
Salvatierra,  Tuy,  Fregeneda,  Albergucria,  Aids*  dal 
Obispo,  Barb*  dal  Piisras  AfcwSiews  FeKmoasDe  and 
Pedralva. 

According  to  tlie  census  for  those  years  respectively, 
the  population  of  Spain  wa«:  15,464,340  in  1S.')7; 
15,673,481  in  I860;  16,G34,345  in  1877:  17,565,632  in 
1887;  18430^476  in  1807;  l&ai&Q66  m  1900.  Tlic 
last  of  mne  eenras  riiowfl  a  (ustrRnition  aeeording  to 
aeiof  9,0S7,S21  males  an<l  0,n30,2n5  femalea,  an  excess 
of  442,444  femak-ii;  there  were  ,'j,2O(),8l0  unmarried 
men,  and  ■'"). 109,609  unmarried  women;  7,021,512  mar- 
lied  men  and  womoi;  391,152  widowers  and  888,629 
widows  (excess  of  yniov^  4U7,177);  eomBtioo  not 
■acsrtainad,  attl£  umb  and  2453  vdcba  Innfard 
to  age  the  married  poaona  irara  dtvidad  aa  folknm: 


Betirp<n  II  and  15  yevsof    II  324 

Betwt^'n  1  n  nna  20  yMT*  ofag*   3.7m  5.5,2<)<*i 

B«4w«ca2lMui25y«anof ssi............  '^^^j^ 


Between  4 1  and  45  yran  of  •(> . 
Between  46  and  50  yparn  of  me . 
BelweeD  51  and  no  yeant  of  axp 


divided  MfoDowa: 

Mmlm.  F*maU», 

  35.291  50.617 

  32.540  5U.U(57 

  njaaa 


As  to  longevity,  the  figures  were: 

Mtllrt.  FrnUlUt. 

Penmru  liviMK  betwrvn  71  iind  NUyeaniof  age  174.815  184,504 

PeraoiM  living  between  H 1  and  00  yeara  of  age    28.07S  35,048 

PWaoM  living  batwMD  91  and  100  yean  olaas    1,M0  3,048 

rlOOjmnolaai                  »  IM 


II.  Government. — .\.  Ciril  and  Military  Organiza- 
lion, — Spain  was  fornu-d  by  the  coalition  of  various 
states,  which  for  many  centuries  had  ki'i>t  their  own 
names  and  boundaries,  and  hail  dilT<Ted  considerably 
in  kWB  (the  /Marot),  customs,  characteristics,  and 
methods  of  jornnment.  These  states  were:  The 
Kingdoms  Of  Oalicia,  Lc6n,  Old  and  Hew  Castile, 
K«tremivdura,  Andalu.'^ia,  Murcia,  Valencia,  the 
Balearic  Ish-s,  Aragon,  and  Na\arre,  the  two  prin- 
cipaUtits  of  .\sturias  and  CatalDiua.  and  the  Bais<iue 
Provinces.  The  Bourbons,  with  their  French  pro- 
pensity to  oratralize,  made  the  govenunent  uniform, 
converting  the  aodent  states  ii^  80  mucarintenden- 
citu,  or  departments.  In  1809,  loeeph  Bonaparte, 
the  intnuled  occupant  of  tlie  Throne,  divided  Spain 
into  '.is  dcparliueul.s,  ami  the  jircsent  divi.sion,  into 
49  provinces,  was  legally  enacted  in  1S34.  The 
ancient  Kingdom  of  GaUcia  makes  four  provinces: 
Coninna  ^or  CoruAa),  Lugo,  Orense,  and  Pontevedra. 
The  Prineipality  of  Asturias  is  the  PRunnoe  of  Oviedo. 
Old  C^de  fonns  the  eight  provinces  of  Avila,  Se- 
govia, Soria,  Vallaclolid,  Palencia,  Burgos,  Lfigrofto, 
and  Santander;  New  Caatile,  lhot»e  of  .Madrid,  ToIihIo, 
Ciudad  Heal,  Cuenca,  and  Guadalajara.  The  three 
Basque  Provinces  uxe:  Alava,  Guipuicoa,  and  Via- 
caya,  their  n-sjx-ctive  capitals  being  VitoriSi  S. 
Sebastian,jMBd  Bilbao.  Ha.vm  fonna  *  atugle  proV" 
inco,  with  Pamplona  foritscapitaL  Aramna divided 

into  the  ll:re<'  Province's  of  Sara^jo^*sa,  tluc«ea,  and 
Tcruel;  Catalonia  forms  those  of  Barcelona,  Tarra- 
gona, Li^rida,  and  (Jerona;  I>e6n,  those  of  Le6n, 
Zamora,  and  Salamanca;  Estremadura,  those  of 
Cdceres  and  Badaiox;  Valencia,  those  of  Alicante  and 
Casteiidn  de  ia  Plana;  Mureia.  thoas  of  Muroin  and 
Albaeele.  Andalusia  forms  toe  dght  Provinoes  of 
Corflova,  Almcrla,  Gnin.ada,  Malaga,  Jaen,  Cadiz, 
Iluelva  and  Seville.  The  Balearic  UIch  form  one 
pruvmce,  with  Palma  for  its  cajjital;  the  (Canaries, 
another,  with  Las  Palmas  for  its  capitaL  This  divi> 
sion  has  many  inooBvenienese:  it  is  ffl-adaptad  to 

historical  anolyiia;  it  ia  eartwnnly  tinaqpiili  

inees  being  three  tinwa  « li 
it  does  not  fit  in  wiUi  the 
of  the  rountr>'. 

At  tlic  h<  ad  i>f  each  province  is  a  civil  go%'emor, 
the  office  being  both  administrative  and  political  in 
tiamsUar^  and  one  of  the  few  the  incumbents  of  eddoh 
diancB  with  the  changes  of  politieal|MMiiss  in  power. 
SubjeiBt  to  the  dvil  governor  are  all  tne  deparnnenta 
of  thf>  provinei.al  !ulministratif>n;  the  Kxchequor, 
jinMilivi  over  by  a  dt-legate,  the  Police,  etc.  The 
civil  ^;ov(rni>r  also  wield.s  autliority  over  the  civd 
"facultAtivo  corps",  as  they  are  call<il  — the  engineers 
of  highwagn^  fowsts,  and  niiMS,  an  l  tht  sigricultunil 
expcrte  as  well  aa  over  public  instniotioiu  ehantiai. 
and  so  on.  Eadi  province  is  divided  into  fmmiei> 
palities,  which  are  governed  by  municipal  councils 
(ayuntamientos) ,  with  an  altalde,  or  m.iy<'r,  at  the 
head  (jf  i-acli  (njunltimicnt".  V.:u  ]\  alcalde  is  dejiciulent 
on  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  in  his  turn  con- 
trols the  officials  of  his  own  municipal  government. 
The  total  number  of  municipaUties  and  aytmlamiu^ 
tot  in  Spain  is  9290.  Every  village  not  large  enough 
to  form  a  municipality  haw  a  suh-niaynr  (alcalde 
}),  governing  the  village  in  dependence  upon 
—^-^  Of  the  mnniainality  of  whidi  it 
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forms  a  part.  The  theories  of  Centralism  have  made 

the  municipal  amtrUamientoa  organs  of  the  central 
politi'-.il  power;  hvit  in  i)riicti(T  tln  so  ho<lies  aspire 
to  1)1  rciilly  ropr»'.souUilivt',  euch  of  it.s  <iwii  ooraiiiuuity, 
in  rchition  to  the  Cloveniment,  luid  this  fonns  the 
prcwnuume  of  the  Municipal  Autonomy  movement. 

"nie  central  Uovornment  Ls  admioillared  by  the 
various  ministerial  offices  and  the  bureaux  dependent 
.upon  them.  These  ministerial  offices  are:  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  C^)uncil  of  Minister.**,  witli  its  adminis- 
trative corps;  thtj  Ministry  of  State,  with  the  diplo- 
matic anil  foiisular  ccjrjw,  the  wjrjw  of  interpreters,  and 
the  auxiliary  adwinijitrative  corpg;  the  Ministry  of 
Grace  and  Justice,  which  has  charge  of  ecclesiaatkal 
relations,  of  the  judges,  notaries,  r^istran  of  prop- 
erty, clerks  (eserihanM),  and  relators,  and  the  airec- 
tioii  iif  prisons  and  penal  est.ahlishinmits;  the  Minis- 
try of  Kiriancc,  or  the  l'l\eln<imT  \Ilarit  n'l(i],  wliich 
controls  the  administration  of  the  customs,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  State,  and  the  examiners  of  acooimts, 
besides  its  own  8peci:U  atlministrative  bureau.  The 
Ministoio  de  Gobemacidn  (equivalent  to  Home 
Office  or  Department  of  the  Interior)  has  eharge  <A 
public  health  and  the  Police,  iw  well  its  the  Postal 
and  Telegraph  Services,  and  public  charities.  The 
MinislrTi'of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts  hascharnc 
of  the  archive^  libraries,  copyright  {propiedad  hlera- 
rfii),  geogyplueaL  topographical,  and  astronomi- 
0aI  trorinMy  indinNndflnt  indHBtriri  onteniriMi^ 
and  state  proffwow  and  teaehem.  The  Minis- 
tiy  of  Pubhc  Works  controls  the  state  engine«T« 
and  exercises  sup<'rvisiun  over  lii>;ii\vay.s,  mines, 
agriculture,  ni.anufacture.H  and  commerce,  jitid  forests, 
besides  special  mlininistration.  The  Ministry  of  War 
has  charge  of  all  that  relate-s  tu  natiun.<U  defence;  the 
Minialiiy  of  Marine,  of  the  whole  administratioQ  of 
tiie  Navy,  both  as  to  material  and  men.  The  Mhi» 
terio  de  I'ltrainar  (Ministr>'  of  the  Colonies)  hM 
cea.'W'd  to  exist  since  the  loss  of  the  colonies. 

The  onlinary  adtnini.stration  of  ju.stiee  in  Spain  i.s 
carried  on  by  judge.s  of  first  in.stance,  territorial 
eouiti  {audiencian)  of  second  instance,  and  tiM 
Supreme  Court,  mtting  at  Madrid,  to  which  oanwi 
of  great  hnnorMaee  tte  taken  hi  the  bet  hwtanoe. 
There  are  fifteen  tClffitorial  courts,  or  jurisdictions 
{aiuliencias):  (1)  at  AHwcetc;  (2j  Barcelona;  ^.U 
Burgos;  (4)  C^cercs;  (5)  Corunna;  (t>)  dr.mada; 
(7)  Madrid:  (8)  0\'ie«lo;  (9)  Palma  (Alajorca); 
(10)  Las  Paunas  (Canary  Islands);  (11)  Pamplona: 
(12)  Seville;  (13)  Valencia;  (14)  VaUadolid;  and 
(15)  Saragossa.  Of  theae  juriadietions  (1)  compnees 
the  Provinces  of  Alhacete  (eight  judicial  districts, 
eighty-fivc  ayuntannenlon),  Ciiidad  K<'al  (ten  judi- 
cial (listricts),  Cuenca  (eijiht  di.Htricfs^  and  Muroia 
(ten  dislru'ts);  (2)  of  Barcelona  (sevente<*n  di-stricts), 
Cerona  (six  districts),  L6rida  (eight  districts),  ana 
Tarragona  (eight  districts):  (3)  of  Alava  (tlu^  diep> 
triets),  Burgos  (twehre  districts),  Logrofio  (nine 
districts),  Sant.ander  (eleven  districts),  Soria  (five 
districts),  antl  Itis«:ay  (five  district«);  (4)  of  Bodajoe 
(fift<'<"n  dislrict,-<i,  and  Cdceres  (thirteen  di.strict.s) ; 
(5)  of  Corunna  (fourt<^>n  district-s),  l^ugo  (elev<>n  dis- 
tricts), Orense  (eleven  dintriets),  and  Pontevinlra 
f^even  districts);  (6)  of  Aimer  la  (ton  districts), 
Orana^^la  (fifteen  districts),  Ja^n  (thirteen  districts), 
and  Malaga  (fifteen  districts);  (7)  of  Avila  (six  dis- 
tricts), Guadalajara  (nine  districts),  Madrid  (8e\'en- 
teen  distriota),  Segnna  (five  districts),  and  Toledo 
(twelve  districts);  (8)  comprisi's  the  single  province  of 
Oviedo,  divided  into  fifteen  districts;  (9)  comprises 
the  Bolearie  Isles,  with  six  districts;  (10)  the  seven 
districts  of  the  Canary  Islands;  (11)  the  Provinces  of 
Quipuseoa  (four  districts) ,  and  Navarre  (five  districts) ; 
(12)  of  Gadu  (fourteen  districts),  Cordova  (seventeen 
districts),  Iluelva  (six  districts),  and  S<'ville  (fourtwn 
districts);  (13)  of  Alicante  (fourteen  districts),  Cas- 
tdlon  (pfaM  diftrials),  aad  Vakneift  (tnvntgNiM 
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districts);  (14)  of  Leon  (ten  districts) ,  Palenoia 
(seven  districts),  Salamanca  (eight  distncts),  Val- 
ladolid  (eleven  f}iKtri<  ts),  and  Zami  ra  (ei^^ht  districts); 
(1.5)  of  Huesca  (eight  districts).  Teruel  (ten  districts), 
and  iSjiragossa  (thirteen  districiw). 

The  Peninsula  and  its  mljocent  islands  are  divided 
into  fourteen  miUtary  diutricts,  or  captiiincies-gcneral 
(eapUaniaa  aeneraUs):  New  Castile,  Catalonia,  An- 
dalusia, Valencia,  Ualicia,  Aragon,  Granada,  Old 
(^!i8tile,  Kstremadura,  Navarre,  Hnr^os,  the  Basque 
District,  the  Balearic,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  EjMih 
district  is  commaiuicHl  by  a  lieutenant-general  with 
the  title  of  captain-general,  to  whom  all  the  troops  in 
the  district,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  army, 
are  subject.  A  general  of  division,  called  the 
aegundo  eabo  (second  ehieO,  takes  his  pbce  in  case  of 
absence  or  illness,  and  is  also  the  military  g(»vernor  of 
the  chief  province*  of  the  district.  There  is  al»<j  a 
commander-in-chief  at  Cx'Uta,  who  is  not  dependent 
upon  any  district  commander.  Each  civil  province 
alBofonMa  military  government,  usualW  commanded 
by  «  isneral  of  brisMU  01%  in  the  esfls  of  the  principal 
ones,  by  a  genenu  of  divirim.  Every  fortress  or 
pl.'icc  of  high  .strategic  imj>or1.i:ico  con.stitutes  a  special 
military  government  under  a  canuiruianU  dt  fihiza. 

B.  EccU.sui.stiral  (hgitiu:iiili<>n.—  Spain  is  divided  in- 
to the  following  ecclesi)i.s(ical  i)n>vinces:  1.  Burgos; 
II.  Ciranada;  III.  Santiago;  IV.  Saragossa;  V.  Seville; 
VI.  Tarrantna;  VII.  Toledo;  VIU.  Valenda;  IX.  Val- 
hMioHd.  By  the  Conoordat  of  1851  it  was  agioed 
that  eight  s<h>s  should  be  8uppress<Ml.  Tlies<'  f  i^^ht 
were:  .\lbarracin,  Barhastro,  Ceut^i,  Ciud.ul  l;<ldrl^;o, 
Ivixa,  Sol.sofi.a,  Tenerife,  and  Tudehi      iSer  ni.qi.  i 

I.  (l)The  Archdiocese  of  Burgos  (liuryt  /ixnt),  erected 
in  988,  made  ni>'tr<'p<iiitaii  by  Alfonso  VI,  numbcra 
1220  parishiHi,  47  rural  deaneries,  m  the  Ftovinces  of 
Burgos,  Santander,  Palencia,  and  Soria.  (2)  TUm 
Dioces<>  of  Calahorra  and  La  Calzada  (Calfignrrilana) 
is  fif  .\postt»lic  origin.  It  ha.H  2tiri  parishes.  47  rural 
deaneri<8,  in  liie  Provii>r(>  of  I.ii!.rofio  and  Navarre. 
By  the  provisions  of  the  Concor<lat  its  capital  should 
have  been  transferred  to  Logrofio,  but,  owing  to  dif- 
ficulties whidi  •rase,  it  is  at  inwse&t  (1910)  admini»> 
teredbytheAfdibiBiiopof  Bwfoe.   (3)  TheDioeese 

of  T^»Vtn  {itt^tonrri:<!x).  founded  in  the  third  century, 
luis  315  panshes,  37  rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provmces 
of  I/'/m,  Valladolid.  and  Ovietlo.  (4)  The  Diocese 
of  Osma  (Oxomrn.sijf)  is  of  Aijostolic  origin.  It  was 
suppressed  on  account  of  the  Arab  invasion,  and 
restored  in  the  ninth  century.  It  numbers  340 
parities,  28  raral  deaneries,  in  the  Provmces  of  Sorift 
and  Burgos.  (5)  The  Diocese  of  Palencia  {Pnlm- 
iiun),  founded  in  the  third  century,  luis  34.5  parishes, 
24  rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Palencia, 
V'alliwiolid,  and  Bm-gos.  (0)  The  Diocese  of  San- 
tander (Sanlanderutm.<f),  ere<:te<l  in  the  year  1354, 
has  425  parishes,  26  rural  deaneries,  nearly  all  in  the 
same  province.  (7)  The  Diocese  of  Vitoria  (Vte- 
toriensis),  erected  in  1SR2,  pursuant  to  the  Conoordat 
of  1S.51,  has  930  jiarislies,  36  rural  deaneri«*8,  in  the 
thn-e  Bii,s(|ue  provinces. 

II.  (1)  The  Archdiocese  of  Granada  {Gratfwtcnsia),  ~ 
of  very  aiu  ieiit  origin,  was  restored  and  made  met- 
ropolitan by  the  Catholic  sovereigns  in  1492.  It 
numbers  1^  parishes,  13  rural  deaneries,  nearly  aU 

in  the  Provinces  of  Granada  and  Almeria.  (2)  The 
Diocese  of  Almeria  (Almeriensis),  of  very  ancient 
origin,  wjus  restored  by  the  Catholic  sovereigns  It 
h;us  t»(i  parishoi,  7  rural  deaneries,  in  the  province 
of  the  same  name.  (3)  The  Diocese  of  Cartagena- 
Murcia  (Carlaginiensia)  is  of  unknown  origin. 
Urban  IV  restored  it  and  fixed  its  see  in  Murcia  It 
has  134  parishes,  17  nval  deaneries,  in  the  Provincee 
of  Murcia,  Alicante,  Almerta,  and  Albacete.  (4) 
The  I>iMri>sc  of  fluadix  ( Acn/nno)  foimded  by  St. 
Torauatus  in  the  first  century,  restored  at  the  end 
cf  tte  fiftesutfa  oantiny,  ium  61  pssirimb  <  mnl 
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deaneries,  in  the  ProvinccH  of  Altnerla  and  Granada. 
(5)  The  Diocese  of  Ja^n  (Gienmsis),  of  ver>'  ancient 
origin,  was  restored  by  Innocent  IV  in  1249.  It 
numbers  119  parishes,  i2  rural  deaneries,  in  its  own 
province.  (6;  The  Diocese  of  Malaga  (Malaeitana) 
dates  fmm  the  Apostolic  period  and  was  restored  by 
the  Catholic  SoverciRns.  It  has  131  parishes,  17 
runil  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Mali^(a,  Cddiz, 
and  tSeville,  and  the  African  possessions  of  Spain 
(Melilla). 

III.  (I)  The  Archdiocese  of  Santiago,  or  of  Coin- 
postcla  {ComposleUana)  is  of  ,\po8toUc  origin.  It  has 
78S  parishes,  36  nu-al  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of 
0>runna  and  Pontcvetlra.  (See  Coupostixa.)  (2) 
The  Diocese  of  Lugo  {/>u«m- 
«m),  founded  in  the  third  cen- 
tury and  restored  by  .\lfonso  I 
in  739.  numbers  647  parishes,  40 
rural  (leaneries.  in  the  l*rovince8 
of  Lugo  and  Pontevcdra.  (3) 
The  Diocese  of  Mondofiedo 
(Mindonensts),  of  which  noth- 
ing is  known  earlier  than  the 
sixth  centurv',  its  sec  having 
been  estabUshed  at  Mondoftedo 
by  Dofka  Urraca,  ha.s  277  piu-- 
ishes,  18  rural  deaneries,  in  the 
Pnjvinces  of  Lugo  and  Corufta. 

(4)  The  Diocese  of  Orcnse  (.-lu- 
rimsia),  of  very  ancient,  some 
say  ApostoUc,  origin,  has  .519 
pojrishes,  30  rural  deaneries, 
nearlv  all  in  its  own  province. 

(5)  The  Diocese  of  Oviedo  (Ove- 
tenns }  apix-ars  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  ninth  century,  al- 
though some  attribute  to  it  a 
higher  antiquity.  It  numb*«rs 
969  parishes,  78  rural  deaneries, 
in  its  own  pmvince  and  a  part 
of  Ix!6n.  (6)  The  Diocese  of 
Tuy  {Tudennis]  is  of  Apostolic 
origin.  It  has  270  parishes,  14 
rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces 
of  Orensc  and  Pontevedra. 

IV.  (1)  The  Archdiocese  of 
Saragossa  (Ctrgaraugmlana), 
foundtHl  in  the  first  century,  re- 
stored in  1117,  nimle  metropol- 
itan in  IV.iS,  has  370  parishes, 
15  ruml  deaneries,  in  its  own 
province  and  that  of  Teruel.  (2) 
The  Diocese  of  Barbastro  {Bar- 
bantrensin) ,  erected  in  the  reign 
of  Pedro  I  of  Aragon  (1094- 
1104 ) ,  is  to  be'reunitod,  in  pursuance  of  the  Concordat, 
with  the  Diocew  c)f  Huosca,  fronj  wliirh  it  was  separatee 
in  the  timeof  Philip  II.  It  numbers  1,^  parishes,  lOru- 
ral  deaneries,  in  the  Province  of  Iluesca.  (3)  The  Dio- 
cese of  Huesca  {Oacerutis)  dates  from  the  first  century 
and  was  restored  in  1086.  It  has  167  pari.sh<!s,  9 
rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Huesca  and 
Saragossa.  (4)  The  Diocese  of  Jaca  (J actnitin) , 
erect e<l  by  Don  llamiro  of  Aragon  (eleventh  century) 
and  separated  in  l.'>75,  has  70  parishes,  8  rural  dean- 
eries, m  the  IV)vincc8  of  Hu(^Ji,  Saragossa,  and 
Navarre.  (5)  The  Diocese  of  Pam|)lona  {PampUo- 
netuii)  is  of  Apostolic  origin,  its  first  bishop  having 
been  St.  Ferminus.  It  has  567  parishes,  21  rural 
deaneries,  in  the  Province  of  Navarre.  (6)  The  Dio- 
cese of  Tarazona  {Turiasonenni*)  dates  from  the 
Gothic  period  and  was  restored  in  1115.  It  has  138 
parishes,  9  rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Lo- 
groAo,  Navarre,  and  Saragossa.  (7)  The  Diocese  of 
Teruel  {TxtrulentU),  foimdetl  in  1577  at  the  petition 
of  Philip  II,  has  96  parishes,  5  rural  deaneries,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name.    Its  jurisdiction  now  in- 
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dudes  that  of  Albarracin.  (8)  The  Diocese  of  Tudcla 
{TulelensUi)  hiis  had  but  four  bishops,  the  last  conse- 
crated in  1819.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  Concordat, 
and  its  jurisdiction  given  to  the  BLshop  of  Tarazona. 
It  has  a  collegiate  church  and  26  parishes  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Navarre. 

V.  (1)  The  .Xrehdiocese  of  Seville  {IlixjmlensiA) 
dates  from  the  thinl  century,  and  was  restorinl  by  St. 
Kcrdinand  in  r24S.  It  has  270  parish(>s,  21  rural 
deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Seville,  Huelva,  Cadis, 
and  Malaga.  (2)  The  Diocese  of  Badajos  {I'acenxis) 
is  Bui)|)08i'<l  to  be  of  Apostolic  origin,  although  there 
is  no  documentary  pr.>of  of  its  existence  earlier  than 
the  seventh  century.    It  has  136  parishes,  13  rural 

deaneries,  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  (3)  The  Diocese  of 
Cadia-Ccuta  (Go/Zi/ana)  found- 
ed by  Alfonso  X  in  1263,  has 
32  parishes,  6  rural  dc^aneries,  in 
its  own  province  and  Ceuta. 
(4)  The  Diocese  of  the  Canaries 
(Canarienais)  erected  by  Inno- 
cent VII  in  140(3,  has  42  par- 
ishes, 5  rural  deaneries,  in  the 
Canary  IsUinds.  (See  Canakt 
Islands.)  (5)  The  Diocese  of 
Cordova  (Cordubenais) ,  dating 
from  the  first  century,  has  124 
parishes,  17  rural  deaneries,  in 
the  Provinces  of  Conlova  and 
Badajoz.  (6)  Tlie  Diocese  of 
Tenerife  {Nii<arienna),  erected 
in  1819  by  Pius  VIII,  is  to  be 
incor|>orated,  according  to  the 
Concordat,  with  that  of  the 
Canaries.  Its  sec  is  at  La  La- 
gimn  (Palma)  and  it  numbers 
62  iMU-islies,  10  runil  deaneries. 

VI.  (1)  The  Archdiocese  of 
Tarragona  (Tarraconensu)  was 
erects!  in  the  first  century,  and 
disputes  with  Toledo  the  right 
of  primacy.  It  was  n'stored  by 
Kam6n  fierenguer,  Count  of 
Barcelona,  in  1088,  and  num- 
bers 1  .'iO  parishes,  6  rural  tlean- 
eries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Tar- 
nigona  and  L<^rida.  (2)  llie 
Diocese  of  Barcelona  (Barcino- 
nensia)  is  believetl  to  be  of 
Apostolic  origin,  and  was  re- 
stored in  the  twelfth  century  by 
KamAn  Berenguer.  Byarccent 
concession  of  the  Holy  See.  its 
bishrtp  wears  the  pallium,  Ukea 
metropolitan.  It  has  231  parishes,  10  rural  deaneries, 
in  the  Provinces  of  Barcel<ma,  Tarragona,  ly-rida,  and 
fJerona.  (3)  The  Dioci-se  of  (Jenuia  {(hruruU-njtia) 
dates  from  the  third  centur>',  and  was  restored  in  the 
eighth.  It  has  363  parishes  in  the  I'rovina-s  of  Ge- 
rona  and  Barcelona.  (4)  The  Diocese  of  I>£rida 
(Ilerdenaia)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Spain.  It 
numbers  249  parishes,  12  rural  deaneries,  in  the 
Provinces  of  IxTida  and  Huesca.  (5)  The  Diocese 
of  Solsona  {Ezahonenna)  was  ereet^^l  in  1593,  sup- 
pressed by  the  Concordat,  and  again  constituted  as 
an  ApostoUc  administration  with  a  titular  bishop. 
It  has  152  parishes,  11  niral  deaneries,  in  the  Prov- 
inces of  Barcelona,  L^rida,  and  nen)na.  (6)  The 
Diocese  of  Tort<^8a  (DctitiaeriHia),  lu'lieved  to  be  of 
Apostolic  origin,  reHtonnl  in  1141,  has  159  parishes,  12 
rural  deaneries,  in  the  l*rovinccs  of  Tarragona,  Te- 
ruel, and  CaBtcll6n.  The  Conc«)rdat  provides  for  the 
tran.sfer  of  its  capital  to  Castelldn  dc  la  Plana.  (7) 
The  Diocese  of  iJrgel  {VrgtUensia)  is  very  ancient, 
and  its  bishop  is  the  sovereign  of  the  Valleys  of  An- 
dorra.   It  has  395  parishes,  19  rural  deanenes,  in  the 
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Provinew  of  JAMm  mad  Owona  and  in  the  Republic 
of  AadoRa.  (8)  The  Dkioeae  of  Vich  iVietnau),  in 
the  ancient  Auaona,  waa  erected  in  713,  Mid  restomd 
hy  Ludovico  Pio,  and,  later,  by  Vifrcdo  the  Hairy, 
(jouiit  of  Uaroelooa.  It  has  248  oaruaheB,  11  rural 
deaneries,  in  Um  nrovinew  of  BwoMOiMi  Q«nii>»  and 
Tarragona. 

VII.  (1)  The  AidldioeeBe  of  Toledo  iT(Aefana)f 
erected  in  tiie  first  century,  had  for  its  firrt  biahop  St. 
Eu^cnius.    In  the  fifth  century  the  see  was  made 

niotn)j>(ilit:iii,  and  after  the  Reconquest  it  hi  rame  the 
principal  sec  of  the  Spains.  The  arclxiiociM?  con- 
tuns  442  parishcM  liivideti  into  20  niral  dfaniTic's,  and 
OOVerH  the  Province  of  Toledo  and  part  of  those  of 
Ja6n,  Guadalajara,  and  Cdccres.  (2)  llio  Diocese  of 
Coda  (Catuiatsit)  existed  as  early  as  the  year  580 
and  waa  restored  in  1142  by  Alfonso  VIII.  It  eom- 
Bfises  124  parishes,  (Hvi<lt>d  into  11  rural  deaiu  rii  s.  in 
we  Provinces  of  Cjict  rt^,  Sjilamanca,  and  Jijulujuz. 
(3)  The  Diocese  of  Cuenca  (Conqurmtis)  was  en'rUxl 
in  1179  by  Pope  Lucius  III.  It  has  326  parishes,  in 
12  rural  deaneries,  in  the  Provinces  of  Cuenca  and 
Quadalajara.  (4)  The  Diocese  of  Madrid-Alcali 
{MairUensi8-CompliUeTm«)  was  erected  by  the  Bull  of 
7  March,  18.S5,  in  purMiaticc  of  the  Concordat  of  ISSl. 
It  has  232  pari*ilu«,  dividciJ  into  IH  rural  deaneries,  in 
the  Province  of  Madrid.  (.5)  Tlic  Diocese  of  Pla- 
sencia  (PUuxniina),  erected  in  1100  by  Alfi>niio  VHI, 
haH  2t)0  parishes,  divided  into  14  rural  deuuerics,  in 
the  Province  of  Cdoeres,  Salamanca,  Badajos,  and 
A  Vila.  (6)  The  Diocese  of  SiKQensa  (SagurUina)  ex- 
inttnl  in  the  time  of  the  Gotlis,  and  w;ls  n'^itonHl  by 
Alfontio  Vlll.  It  has  360  pariidies,  18  rural  deaner- 
ies, in  tha  nmfinoai  of  Ouadali^aTa,  Btngotm,  and 
fioiia. 

Vni.  (1)  The  Ardidioeenof  Vaknda  (VaUnHna) 
Mocted  in  the  third  century,  and  restored  by  Jaime  I. 
flie  Conqueror,  in  1238,  has  313  parishes,  25  rural 

(Icriucrif.H,  in  the  Proviiircs  of  Aliciintc,  Valencia,  and 
Castt'116n.  (2)  Tlie  Dkh-cki'  uf  Iviza  (Ebusensia)  is  to 
be  merged  in  that  of  Majorca,  pursuant  to  the  Con- 
cordat. It  has  37  pariidics.  (3)  The  Diocese  of 
liajona  (Majoricensia)  was  erected  by  Jaime,  the 
Olmqu«x>r^  in  1229.  The  see  is  at  Palnm,  and  its 
ineoiporation  with  the  Diocese  of  Iviza  is  provided 
for  by  the  Concordiit.  It  has  59  parishes,  7  rural 
deaneries,  in  the  Halexiric  Isles.  (4)  Tlu;  Diocese  of 
Minorca  (Minoriccrutis),  erected  in  ITOJj,  has  its  see  at 
Ciudadda  and  numben  14  parishes.  (5)  The  Diooeoe 
of  Orihuela  (OrtoIcMtt)  was  erected  in  1564.  Ita  sea 
riWMild,  bv  the  terms  of  the  Concordat,  be  trans- 
ferred to  Alicante.  It  has  60  parishes,  11  rural  dean- 
eries, in  the  Provinces  of  Alicante,  Valonci:i.  im  l  Al- 
nieria.  (6)  The  Diocese  of  Segorl>e  (Seg<Ajruiiisui) 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  Goths,  restored  in  1171,  and 
a^ain  in  1245,  haH  65  parishes,  7  rural  deaneries,  in 
the  Pn)vinces  of  Castell6n,  Valencia,  and  Tenid. 

IX.  (1)  The  Archdiocese  of  Valladolid  (FoUuo- 
letana)  was  founded  in  1505  and  became  metropoli- 
tan in  1R59.  It  has  93  parishes,  9  niral  deaneries,  in 
the  province  of  the  same  name.  (2)  The  Diocese  of 
Astorga  (AsturiceTtsut)  is  of  Apostohc  origin,  and  was 
restored  by  Alfonso  I  in  7 17.  It  has  582  parishes  and 
18  niral  deaneries  in  the  l*rovinces  ot  Leon,  Zamora, 
and  Orense.  (3)  The  Diocese  of  Avila  (AbuUtuM) 
was  erected  by  St.  Secundus  in  Apostolic  times,  and 
restored  after  the  Arab  invasion,  by  .Mfonso  VI.  It 
has  339  parishes,  divided  into  20  rural  deaneries,  m 
the  Pn)vincc8  of  A>'ila,  Toledo,  and  Valladolid.  (4) 
The  Diocese  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  {Civitaientu),  founded 
bj  Alexander  III,  in  1175,  is  one  of  those  suppressed 
under  the  Concordat,  its  tenitory  having  been  added 
to  that  of  Salamanca  since  1884  under  an  .Apostolic 
administrator  with  episcopal  char;!!  f i  r.  It  h;i.H  1,^ 
parishes,  1 1  niral  deaneries,  in  the  Province  of  Sala- 
manca. (5)  The  Diocese  of  Salamanca  (Salmanii- 
cMsu)  dates  from  the  fint  oantuiy,  and  was  reaUwad 


by  Alfonso  I,  the  Great,  in  001.  It  ntmibers 
parishes,  10  rural  deaneries,  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  (6)  The  Diocese  of  Segovia  {Segonen~ 
sis)  was  erecte«i  in  the  time  of  the  Cioths  anrl  restored 
by  Alfonso  VI.  It  Irn-s  270  i)ari.>*hes,  1.')  rural  deaner* 
ies,  in  the  Provinces  of  Segovia,  Avila,  and  Vallado> 
lid.  (7)  The  Diocewe  of  Zamora  (Zamorensis)  waa 
foundad  in  the  year  905.   It  has  265  parishes,  18 

rural  deaaerioBL  in  the  ftofvineeaoC  Zaaocaaad  Valli^ 

doUd. 

Besitles  thsa*  nine  provinces,  there  is  the  Diocese- 
Priorate  of  the  four  military  onlcrs,  or  <if  Ciudad- 
KejU  {Cluniensis),  which  wjus  crectetl  as  vere  nulliu$ 
by  the  Bull  "Ad  ApoirtoUcum".  put  into  owaitioo  bj 
the  Decree  of  AqpHk,  187S.  It  hai  llff  parMiai^  n 
11  rural  deaneries. 

The  pri\ileged  ecclesiastical  jXirisdictions  are  the 
Ajiosfolic  Nunciatun-  and  thi*  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
tlu"  RotA,  l>oth  at  Madriel.  and  the  Chapel  Royal 
(Vlcro  de  la  Heal  Capilla  y  rairimonio),  with  a  grand 
alrnoner  (mi)eUan  mayor)  to  His  Majesty,  honorary 
cliaplains,  etc.  The  military  chaplains  are  under  tOB 
jurisdiction  of  a  Vicar-Genend  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
There  are  four  deputy  vicars  sod  a  proportionato 
n\nnl>«T  of  chui)!;!!!!.  "       -  -  — 

ou(1-<'Iji«.s  chiiplams. 

Notwitlistandiog  the  measures  of  diaamortization 
which  have  deprived  them  of  their  property,  and  tha 

Eneral  expulsion  effected  a  aeoond  time  by  the  ReviH 
tion  of  1868,  the  rehgious  ordos  of  boUi  sexes 

Firoeper  and  possess  many  establishments  in  Spain, 
hving,  h()W(  ver.  to  their  anomalous  legal  position,  it 
is  extremely  diflicult  to  obtain  statistics  of  them,  al- 
though an  appro .\iiuut  ion  may  be  made.  The  lib- 
erals assert  that,  since  the  Concordat  of  1851.  only 
three  religious  oraen  of  men  have  any  right  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  country,  while  tlic  Conservatives  and 
Catholics  in  general  understand  that  the  Concordat 
places  the.s4'  tlirtK'  orders  in  a  privileged  i)osition.  but 
admits  all  the  other  orders  conformably  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  canon  law  to  whicli  its  stipulations  are 
subject.  In  1003  the  n-ligious  orders  in  Biiain  num> 
bored  507  oounnnuties  of  men  and  2463  communitiea 
of  women.  The  number  of  male  rdi^us  waa  10|A30; 
of  female  40,030.  These  oonununities  wera  dmdad» 
according  to  tba  ddef  objoefe  of  thoir  iMtitntioni^  aa 
follows: — 

OoHUMMtdMt* 

O/Mm.  QfWi 

Tin-  ContempUtivo  li/c                                76  717 

riinriiabltt  worka                                     39  1088 

IVachinjl                                                      S94  TIT 

Thn  prioatlMliaa                                                  97  .... 

XliaaiuM  98  .... 

ToUl   WT  M6S 

Of  lata  yaara  there  has  beoi  a  notable  incroase  in 
fliran  flguna,  but  stAtisties  are  not  obtainable.  Tba 
most  numerous  orders  are  the  Jesuits,  Fnmoiscans, 
Capuchins,  Augustinians,  Piarists,  Missionariea  of  the 
Heart  of  Mary,  Brothers  of  tho  Ghmtiaa  BflhiOli^ 
Marist  Brothers,  and  Lazarists. 

C.  Eihu-alion. — Three  educational  j:r:i<lcs  arc  recog- 
nised: the  higher,  intermediate,  and  Drimary.  Higher 
education  is  divided  into  academical  (Jacultalifa)  and 
technical  (special) :  the  former  of  these  divisions  is 
taught  in  the  universities,  with  their  faculties  of  law, 
|)liiios<iphy  and  letters,  sciences,  niedieine,  and  phar- 
macy, 'n-chiiical  jHliiratiKii  is  jriven  in  the  special 
schools  of  en^^inee^in^t,  architect ure,  veterinary  sur- 
gery, and  manual-training,  and  in  tiie  mihlary  schools. 
There  are  three  schools  of  industrial  engineering 
(mechanics,  chemistry,  and  electricity),  at  MadruL 
Barcelona,  and  Bilbao.  At  Madrid  are  also  a  school 
of  civil  encin«>erinn  (E.'^rufla  de.  Ingenicros  de  Caminos, 
Canales  y  PuiTtos'\.  a  school  of  mines,  and  a  school  of 
agricidture,  wlnlc  iil  tlu^  Escorial  is  a  school  of  forestry 
C&wnto  at  /n^femenM  y  de  Montu).  Than  an 
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achoolfl  of  architecture  at  Madrid  and  at  Barcelona; 
veterinary  Bchools  at  Madrid,  Sarasossa,  Leon,  Cor- 
dova,  and  Santiago  (Corunna).  There  arc  fourteen 
GovpTnment  schools  of  ctjmmerce,  Ixwdes  many  in- 
dependent ones  under  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Scnools,  Maritits,  Jesuits,  etc.  Manual-training 
schools  (EwueUu  de  arte*  6  indiutrias,  or  de  artea  y 
ofieios)  are  of  recent  )rigin  in  Spain;  the  national 
government  maintainjt  .hirteen  of  them  and  given 
stibventions  to  many  others  which  are  9upfK)rt«i  by 
the  municipalities  or  provincial  govemmentJi.  There 
Are  also  schools  of  the  fine  arts,  conservatories  of 
mu-iic,  etc.  The  military  schools  are:  at  Guadala- 
jara, for  the  Filngineers;  at  Segovia,  for  the  Artillery; 
at  ValLiulolid,  for  the  Cavalry;  at  Toledo,  for  the 
Infantry;  at  Avila,  for  the  Ariny  S<'rvice  Corps  {Ad- 
minialractdn  .\f Hilar);  at  Matlrid,  for  the  Army  Med- 
ical Corps;  and  again  at  Maiirid,  for  the  Staff  {Ettado 
Mayor).  Other  institutions  for  military  education 
arc  the  C«ll«»ge  of  the  Ciuardius  Civiles,  at  Valdemoro, 
that  of  the  Ciu-abineros,  at  the  Kscorial,  etc.  The 
8ch(K)l8  of  naval  engineering  and  of  marine  artillery 
are  at  S.  Kcmando  (Ciulix).  lliere  are  schooU  and 
nautical  irustiluU-s  for  the  mercliant  marine,  the 
practical  examinations  being  under  the  supervision 
of  the  naval  authorities.  Pn-paration  for  teaching 
in  the  upper  branches  of  literature  is  given  in  the 
normal  school.s  established  in  the  provincial  capitals; 
the  degrees  are  Maestro  Elemental,  Maestro  Superior, 
and  Maestro  Sormal.  A  higher  school  of  pcnlagogy 
has  recently  Ixn-n  opened  at  Madrid. 

Ecclesiastical  education,  since  the  suppression  of 
the  theological  faculties  in  the  tmiversities.  has  been 
given  in  the  conciliar  seminaries  established  in  all  the 
diocewe*,  as  prescribed  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  In 
some  dioceses  there  are  also  lesser  seminaries,  which 
prepare  students  for  the  greater.  The  universities 
now  in  existence  are:  Ma<lrid  (formerly  AlraU),  Sal- 
amanca, Barcelona,  CJranada,  Seville,  V'alladolid, 
V'alencia,  Saragossa,  Santiago,  and  Oviedo.  In  the 
last-named  the  only  faculty  in  operation  is  that  of 
law.  There  are  intermediate  schools  in  all  the  pro- 
vincial capitals,  as  well  as  others  in  certain  other 
localities — Baeza,  Cabra,  Figueras,  Gij6n,  Jerez, 
Mahon,  and  Reus.    The  number  of  (iovernment 

Erimary  srhools  is  ver>'  inade<]uate;  the  deficiency, 
owever,  is  compensatetl  by  the  number  of  private 
and  religious  institutions.  By  the  School  Census  of 
1903,  there,  were  in  Spain  altogether  31.838  schools 
(20,324  for  boys;  10,970  for  girls;  544  for  infants). 
Tlie  following  statistics  of  pupils  arc  taken  from  the 


Census  of  1900: 

Boyt.  GirlM. 

Papila  of  the  a«e  of  5ye*ri   222.A19  214.573 

PupiUof  theagoof  6  >-p>rs   214.174  2I5.7:t7 

PutMlsof  theB«eof  7  yran   21S,AK2  211.«>fl7 

PupiU  of  th«  Ace  of  Syoara   217.372  211.840 

Pupils  of  t>tekr<<>f  9yr&ra   195,675  103.  IHS 

Pupils  of  the  BXf!  of  10  year*   213.011  211.M9 

PupiU  of  the  ace  of  11  to  15  yean   e:M,027  923.903 


Total  2.213.660  2.1S3.267 


making  a  total  of  4,396,927  of  both  sexes.  As  it  is 
estimsited  that  two-thiros  of  the  population  of  school 
age  attend  private  or  religious  schools,  it  follows  that 
the  dearth  of  educational  forilitios  in  Spain  is  not  so 
great  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Tlie  number  of 
absolutely  illiterate  li:is  been  much  exaggerated,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  proner  statistics.  Tliat  that  number  is 
as  large  as  it  really  is  may  be  explained  by  the  in- 
effective enforcement  of  the  legal  school-attendance. 

Although  the  Constitution  of  1S76,  whirh  is  still 
in  force,  grants  freedom  of  teaching,  the  right  has  Ijeen 
very  much  ctirtailod  by  legal  enactments.  Tliere  are 
but  two  independent  universities,  that  of  Deusto 
(Bilbao),  directed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  that  of  the 
EjKorial,  under  the  Augustinians.  There  are  also, 
at  Madrid,  two  independent  institutions  of  university 
char^kcter,  the  Academia  Univcrsitaria  Cat^lica,  under 


the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  Madrid-AIcald,  and 
the  lnRtituci6n  Libre  de  EnseAanza  (Free  Institution 
of  Education),  directed  by  the  Krausists.  For  inter- 
mediate, or  g>'mna8ium,  education  the  religious  orders 
have  many  colleges,  some  of  which  also  take  charge 
of  interne  pupils.  The  Jesuits,  of  whom  there  aro 
three  provinces  in  Spain,  have  colleges  as  follows: 
Province  of  Aragon. — Witli  boarders  at  SarriA  (Barce- 
l<jiial,  Saragossa,  Valencia,  and  Orihuela  (former 
I>ominican  university);  half-boarding  {mettio-vension- 
ado)  school  at  Barcelona.    IVovince  of  Castile. — For 
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boarders  at  Gij<m  (Asturias),  La  Guardia  (Ponte- 
vedra),  Ordufta  (Vizcaya),  Tudela  (Navarre),  and 
Valhylolid;  also  day  schools  at  Durango  (Biscay). 
Carri6n  (Palencia),  and  Ofta  (Burgos).  Province  of 
Toledo. — Boarding  schools  at  Cliarmarlin  de  la  Hosa 
(Madrid),  Seville,  MiUaga.  Puerto)  de  Sta.  Maria 
(Cadiz),  and  Villafranca  de  los  BarrT>8  (Badajoz); 
also  a  CathoUc  srhcMtl  of  arts  and  crafts  {escxteia 
ticnica),  and  a  half-lx>arding  school  at  Maflrid.  The 
Jesuits  also  conduct  the  following  ecclesiastical  col- 
leges: For  the  formation  of  religious,  houses  of  hiidier 
studies  at  Ofta  (Burgos),  Tortosa  (Tarragona), 
Granada,  and  S.  Jeronimo;  literary  colleges  at  Loyola 
(Guinuzcoa),  Veniela  (Saragossa),  Carri6n  (Palen- 
cia), CJandia  (V'aleiiria),  anrl  Burgos.  The  Province 
of  Castile  has  a  pontifical  seminarv  at  Comillas  (San- 
tander)  and  directs  the  epi.«<copaf  seminary  of  Sala- 
manca. It  also  has  an  Apostolic  school  at  Xavier 
(Navarre). 

The  second  rc»Iigifnis  institute  in  the  work  of  teach- 
ing is  that  of  tlu'  Piari.sts,  or  Fathers  of  the  Pioufl 
Sch<jols,  whirh  has  Ixyn  largely  represented  in  Spain 
since  the  8event<-enth  centur>'.  As  the  Revolution 
has  generally  shown  some  respect  for  the  Piarists, 
they  have  kept  a  Larger  number  of  their  colleges  than 
the  Jesuits,  who  have  been  repeate<lly  expelled,  and 
so  obliged  to  establish  their  oollegcs  over  again. 
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There  «•  PiHilt  wDetes  at  Madrid,  Barceloiui»  Va- 
lencia, Saragossa,  etc.,  besides  others  at  leas  important 
centres  of  population.    In  recent  timea  some  of  the 

oldir  ordejs  which  art"  not  priiniirily  teaching  orders, 
Buch  ivs  the  AuRUStiniuiis,  Domiiucans,  Franeiscan.s, 
and  Liiziirists,  luivc  t'st;4l)lishid  boarding  Hchools. 
In  technical,  coniuiercial,  and  primary  U>achiiig,  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Sdiooki  of  8t.  John  Huptist 
de  La  Salle  and  Chamna^iat's  M  ariiit  Brothers 
have  attained  a  position  of  great  importance;  their 
eBt.'lhIi^hrn^'nt.s  in  S])iiin  urr  numerous  and  have  be- 
come mure  so  since  their  ex])iil.sii)ii  fronj  France.  The 
Christian  Brothers  now  have  6;i  collc^ges  in  Spain; 
the  Marists,  67.  The  education  of  girk  is  to  a  great 
•Klent  ondar  tiie  care  of  a  number  of  congregations  of 
nligkNH  %ioinen,  who  have  boardingand  half-boarding 
fldioob  aa  well  as  day  schools.  The  principal  are: 
The  ReligiouH  <l(  la  I'Jn.srruniza  (Society  of  Our  L.idy) 
of  Bl.  Ix«tonac,  who  have  12  cloistered  pcnstoiwi. 
The  Visitan<iines  of  St.  Jeanne  tVan^iso  FWmoit  de 
Chantal,  established  in  Spain  since  1758.  The  Re- 
Hgfow  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Bl.  Barat,  with  15 
houaoB,  establiahod  in  Spain  sinoe  1846.  The  Reli- 
gious of  Jesus  and  Maiy,  founded  by  M.  Th^venet, 
entered  Si)ain  in  18S0.  The  rrsulines  have  a  col- 
lege at  MoUna  de  Araf^n  (New  CaMtih-),  mid  there  are 
some  colleges  of  the  ]<'nglish  Ladie.s  ana  of  Our  Lady 
of  Loreto.  There  are,  in  addition  t-o  thcflc,  numerous 
small  Bchoob  for  ^iris  and  many  religious  con^rcga- 
tions  for  women — m  particular,  (Z^armeUte  Tertiaries, 
Fnineiecan  Tertiaries,  AuguRtmianH,  and  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

III.  History. — The  old  historians  say  that  Spain 
was  populated  by  tlie  children  of  Tubal  and  of  Tarwis, 
■oa  And  grandaon  of  Japhct.  These  were  the  Ibc- 
riMMtlAoifaNldivided  into  Iberians  proper  and  Ttur- 
tedams;  tha  latter,  in  the  South;  the  former,  in  the 
NotUi.  Some  have  held  that  the  Iberians  were 
Basques,  and  con.s^'qiicntiy  were  of  the  T'ralo-.Mtair, 
or  Mongoloid,  race,  ua  tlie  similiirity  of  tlie  Bjukjue 
with  the  Finnish  languages  wuviM  seem  to  indicate. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Iberians  and  Tartosiaus 
Mipcar  to  have  formed  the  aborigiiial  population,  and 
the  Celts,  who  occupied  a  great  part  en  France,  Ureat 
Britain,  and  Ireland,  would  seem  to  have  come  in 
upon  them  by  w:iy  of  flu-  B:iy  of  Bisr.iy.  The  ailli- 
sion  of  the  two  ract^  pnxluw-d  tlie  population  which 
later  settlers  and  conquerors  found  in  Spain:  Celts 
in  the  North  and  Weat.  Iberians  in  the  Kiist  and 
South,  and  in  the  eeodtva  CAngon  and  part  of  Cafltilc) 
CdUberians,  whose  very  name  indicates  a  fusion  of 
the  two  raccfl — no  doubt,  after  a  great  deal  of  oonfliot. 

It  iH  very  remarkabh'  that  the  differeneefl  of  lan- 
guage in  the  Hx-rian  Peninsula  Htill,  partiality',  corn^«- 

End  to  this  first  ditttribution  of  the  inhabiting  races, 
the  zepona  of  the  pure  IlxTians,  Catalan  is  spokea, 
with  itomileeta,  the  Valeneiau  and  Balearie;  hi  the 
regions  conquered  by  the  Celts^  the  languages  are 
Gallego,  Port  ugufiic,  and  the  babU  of  Asturias;  in  the 
Celtibcrian  and  Tartesian  j>()rtion.H,  Casfilian.  Thin 
fact  s«'<'m.s  to  .support  the  thtH>ry  of  I'adre  lAm  um 
Herviuj  y  Panduro,  that  race«,  even  when  they  chaniio 
their  grammar,  never  entirely  change  their  <>wn  wny 
of  pronouncing  the  language  which  they  .  I  pun 
these  first  strata  of  population,  which  may  be  oon- 
aidered  aboriginal,  w*Te  superim|K>.sod  the  oolonirta 
and  conquerors.  Tin"  mlonist.s  were  Gre<k«  uml 
Phd-nicians;  the  conquerors,  Cartluif^inians,  Romans, 
GotliH,  and  .Vrabs.  T:ikinK  this  a.s  a  guide,  Spanish 
history  may  be  divided  into  period.s  as  follows:  A. 
O^oniea  in  Cdtiberian  Spain;  B.  Carthsiginian  Spain 
(third  cmtury  B.  c.);C.  Roman  Spain  (third  oflotiity 
B.  c,  to  fifth  century  of  our  era);  D.  Visigothio  Mon- 
arrhy  (fifth  to  eiglith  century);  E.  Arab  Spain  and 
Kingdoms  of  the  ]{e<*onque8t  (eijdith  to  fifteenth  cen- 
tury); 1'  .  Thr  rniftcationof  Spab  Oifleenthoaalaqr 
to  the  preaent  time). 


r6  iMDr 

A.  Cobnte.— The  ThimMum,  who  eoloniMd  al 

the  Mediterranean  coasts,  establishcfl  a  grcit  many 
coIonic«4,  or  factorie.s,  in  the  South  of  Spain— Cai  u^ya, 
C;tI|H-,  .Malana.  Scxi,  and  rhi»'f  of  all,  Cifides  (Cddiz), 
the  centre  of  their  power  in  Spain  and  their  cult  of 
Hercules,  which  is  symbolised  on  the  Gaditanian 
coinH.  Soon  after  the  Phoenicians^  the  Graeka  faana 
establishing  their  colonies,  tlie  chief  eolonlaaa  bang 
the  Hhodians  at  Rosas,  south  of  Cape  Creus  (910 
B.C.),  the  Phocians,  at  Krafwriuni  (Anii>uriiu*,  the 
present  name,  or  Ampurdan,  beiuj^  ii(rive<l  from 
Emporxianum)  and  at  Arlemisium  (Dcuia,  from 
Diana,  another  name  for  Artemis),  and  the  Zacyuth- 
ians,  who  founded  Saguntum  and  populated  Iviaa, 
giving  it  the  name  of  Ophiusa. 

B.  Carthaginian  Spain. — The  Carthjigini.iiis  set- 
tletl  in  the  Balearic  Isleii  in  the  seventh  c«'titury  h.  c. 
In  tVir  sixth  n  ntiirv,  h.aviiiK  aide<I  the  Pho  nuians  of 
Ciwliz  again.st  the  'I'artesians,  they  took  t>otjHCNHion  of 
that  city  and  l)egan  trading  in  B«tica.  After  the 
First  Punio  War  they  souoit  to  indemnify  then^ 
selves  for  their  kiflaes  in  Siouy  by  conquering  Spain. 
The  conquest  was  begun  by  Uamilcar  Barca,  and  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Ebn);  ihen^  too,  began  that 
Htniiiiile  of  the  Spaniards  for  independeru-e  which  was 
to  last  until  the  ninetei'nth  rmtury  of  the  Cliristian 
Era.  Istolaeius  and  Indortes,  the  former  a  Celtic 
chieftain,  the  latter  chief  of  certain  Cdtiberian  tribea 
of  tlie  Ebro,  raiaed  an  army,  aeootding  to  XModoraa 
Siculus,  of  £0,000  men;  but  they  were  defeated  and 
oondemned  to  death.  However,  Orison,  another 
Ils-rian  rhief,  .uiiievod  the  rout  and  death  of  Hamil- 
car  at  Eliee,  or  Klehe  (230).  Hawdrubal,  the  founder 
of  Cartagena,  (New  Carthage),  w  as  assassinated  by  a 
slave,  and  Ibinnihal,  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Spain,  laid  siege  to  Siiguntum,  which  citv  then  ini> 
mortidiaed  itMelT  by  its  heroic  act  of  si'lf-^lestruction. 
The  i.«wue  of  the  Second  Punic  War  caused  the  Car- 
thagitii;in.s  to  lose  S|i:Lm.  and  the  RoBiaaa  auooasded 
to  their  nuisi^Ty  o{  ilu'  country. 

C.  Roman  Spain. — But  the  Spaniards  showinl  no 
more  docility  to  the  K«mmns  tlian  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians. Indibll  and  Mandonius  commenced  that  couiw 
of  roaistAnoe  which  ended  only  when  Spain  had  been 
romaniaed — ^vanquished  not  so  much  by  the  arms  as 
by  the  superior  civiUsation  of  llonu',  a  culture  which 
S{>ain  a.ssiniilatc<l  to  such  a  degre*-  as  to  produce 
rhetoricians  like  Quint ilian,  iK)ets  like  Lucan,  Mar- 
tial, and  Sihua  itaucua,  philoBophers  like  Seneca,  and 
emperors  Utb  Trajaa,  Hadrian,  and  Theodoetua. 
Noteworthy  •mmig  the  ware  of  the  Spmiards  against 
Roman  domination  are  those  of  Vinathus  (1*)0-140 
n.  r.),  a  I,usit;uii;in  cliieftain;  the  .struggle  of  Nu- 
mantia  (i;5.'5i,  wliich  iinitate<l  the  example  set  by  Sa- 
guntum; that  of  Scrtorius,  a  partisjin  of^  M!U"iu.s,  who 
was  proscribed  by  Sulla,  fled  to  Siiain,  and  there  put 
himaelf  al  the  head  of  the  Spaniards.  Seitoriua  did 
more  than  aaiyine  dae  to  romanise  the  oountr}';  he 
gave  it  Roman  fantitutions,  and  founded  at  Huettca  a 
high  sriiool  with  Greek  and  I«itin  teachers.  .After 
this,  although  tlie  Si)anianls  took  the  side  of  Pompey 
again.st  C;i  sar,  resistance  to  the  Hoiiian  iK)wer  as  such 
w.'is  confinetl  to  the  Cautabri  and  the  Asturias,  who 
were  cou(|Uered,  thoU|^  not  subdued,  in  the  time  of 
Auguatua.  The  BonaM  at  fint  divided  their  Span- 
iflh  tatflloriea  into  Hither  and  I\niher  Spain  (Hi»- 
pania  Citcrior,  Ulterior),  taking  the  Ebro  as  dividing 
line,  but  Augustus  divi<letl  the  country  into  Tarraoh 
nm.'iis,  Lumtnnin,  ami  Unliai.  Si>aiii  is  coveretl  with 
Roman  remains,  particuhirly  aqueducts  and  biidflM^ 
but  the  moat  penetrating  Roman  influence  waaln- 
guiBtic.  giving  to  the  inhabitanta  m  neo-Latin  tongue, 
whieh  haB  survived  in  great  pcifMlioa  in  fYiBttlc  aiid| 
with  great<T  nifxiificationa,  oiviog  to  tha  aqpiMlM 
utterance,  in  the  East. 

Under  the  Roman  dominnt  ii  <n  Spain  receive*!  Chris- 
tianity.   There  is  a  venerable  tradition  that  tlie 
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Apoetles  Paul  and  James  came  to  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  Seven  ApoBtoUc  Men  (Torquatus,  Ctesinhon, 
Secundum,  Indalecius,  Ciecilius,  Hesychius,  ana  VjU- 
phrasius)  to  whom  the  foundation  of  various  churches 
18  attributed.  Connected  with  the  coming  of  St. 
James  is  the  very  ancient  tradition  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Pillar  {la  Virgen  del  Pilar)  of  Sarafrossa.  Prudentiua 
aaya  that  there  were  nmrtyrs  in  Stmin  in  every  one  of 
the  persecutions.  Of  uncertain  date  are  the  martyr- 
doms of  Sts.  Facundus  and  Primitiu.s  in  Galiciu;  of 
St.  Flrminus  and  Sts.  Marrcllu.s  and  Nonia,  with  their 
twelve  children,  in  I^n;  ol  Sts.  Acisclua  and  Victoria 
at  Cordova.  Sts.  Hemctcrius  and  Coledonius  suf- 
fered in  the  Decian  persecution,  as  did  Sts.  Justa  and 
Rufina,  St.  I.>aurence,  St.  Fruotuosus,  St.  Augurius, 
and  St.  Eulogius.  The  most  famous  of  Spanish  mar- 
tyrs, however,  are  those  who  sufTered  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Diocletian,  when  Daciun  was  prefect;  amotig 


hordes,  urged  forward  by  the  pressure  of  the  Huns  m 
their  rear,  hurled  themselves  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  Pyrencan  Peninsula — the  Alani,  a  pwple  of  Scyth- 
ian, or  Tatar,  race;  the  Vandals  and  Suevians,  Ger- 
manic races.  The  Alani  were,  for  the  most  part, 
quickly  brought  into  subjection.  The  Vandals,  after 
estabUshing  themselves  in  Bietica,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Vandalusia  (Andalusia),  passed  on  into 
Africa,  while  the  Visigotlis  hemmed  in  the  Suevi  in 
Galicia  until  the  latter  were  completely  brought  un- 
der control.  These  Visigoths,  or  Western  (jotlis,  after 
sacking  Rome  under  the  Icaderihip  of  Alaric  (410), 
turned  towards  the  Il)erian  Peninsula,  with  Ataulf  for 
their  leader,  and  occupied  the  north-eastern  portion, 
which  thereafter  received  the  name  of  Gotha-landia 
(Catalaunia,  later  Catalonia).  Valia  extended  his 
rule  over  most  of  the  Peninsula,  keeping  the  Suevians 
shut  up  in  Galiciu.    Thcodorct  took  part,  with  the 
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them  were  Sts.  Cucufatis,  Eulalia,  and  Severus, 
Bishop  of  Barcelona,  Sts.  Felix,  Poncius,  and  Victor, 
Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Gerona,  Engratia,  Valerius, 
Bishop  of  Saragossa,  and  his  deacon,  Vincentius, 
Justus  and  Pastor  of  Alcald,  Leoca<liu  of  Toledo,  Eu- 
lalia of  Mdrida,  Cyricus  and  Paula  of  Malaga,  Vin- 
centius, Sabina,  and  Cristeta  of  Talavera.  During 
this  period,  too,  many  councils  were  held  in  Spain,  the 
mo«t  imiHirtaJit  being  those  of  Elvira  (or  Illiberis)  and 
of  Saragoiwa,  and  the  First  Council  of  Toledo.  At 
that  of  Elvira  (300)  the  Acts,  which  are  still  extant, 
were  signed  by  nineteen  bishops,  and,  among  other 
tilings,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  insistiMl  upon. 
At  the  Council  of  Saragossa  (.'JHO)  Priscillianisra  was 
condemned.  The  Priscillianists  abjured  their  heresy 
at  the  Council  of  Tol»*do  (400),  where,  aim,  the  sym- 
bol was  pronounced  with  the  Filioque.  Among  illus- 
trious Spaniards  of  the  period  may  be  mentioned  Pope 
St.  Damasus,  the  great  Hosius,  St.  Pacianus,  Bishop 
of  Barcelona;  and  his  sou,  Flavius  Dexter,  Juvencus, 
and  Prudentius. 

D.  Visigolhic  Spain. — When  the  Germanic  peoples 
invaded  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
XIV^I'2 


Romans  and  Frank.s,  in  the  battle  of  ChAlons,  where 
Attila  was  routed.  Euric  (466),  who  put  an  end  to  the 
last  remnants  of  Roman  power  in  the  Peninsula,  may 
be  considered  tlie  first  monarch  of  Spain,  though  the 
Suevians  still  maintained  their  independence  in  Ga- 
hcia.  Euric  was  also  the  first  king  to  give  WTitten 
laws  to  the  Visigoths. 

In  the  following  reigns  the  Catholic  kings  of  France 
a.<wumed  the  r6le  of  protectors  of  the  Hispano-Roman 
CathoUcs  against  the  Arianism  of  the  Visigoths,  and  in 
the  wars  which  ensuc<l  Alaric  II  and  Amalric  lost  their 
lives.  Atanagild,  having  risen  against  King  Agilas, 
called  in  the  Byzantine  Greeks  and,  in  payment  for 
the  succour  thev  gave  him,  ceiled  to  them  the  maritime 
places  of  the  South-East  (554).  Ix>ovigild  restored 
the  poUtical  unity  of  the  Peninsula,  subduing  the 
Suevians,  bui.  the  religious  divisions  of  the  country, 
reaching  ever,  the  royal  family,  brought  on  a  civil  war. 
St.  Hermengiid,  the  king's  son,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Catholics,  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner, and  sufT^red  martynlom  for  rejecting  commun- 
ion with  the  A  nans.  Recured.  son  of  I>eovigild  and 
brother  of  St.  Hermengiid,  auded  reUgious  unity  to 
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the  political  unity  achieved  by  his  father,  accepting 
the  Catholic  Faith  in  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo 
(5S9).  The  religious  unity  estabUshed  by  this  coun- 
cil was  the  basis  of  that  fusion  of  Goths  with  His- 
pano-Komans  which  pm<luced  the  Spanish  Nation. 
Siflcbut  and  Suintila  complpted  the  expulsion  of  the 
Byzantines  from  Spain.  Chindasvint  and  Reces- 
vint  hiljoured  for  li^gislative  unity,  and  legulized  mar- 
riages, hitherto  prohibited,  between  Goths  and  lat- 
ins. After  Wamba,  famous  for  his  opposition  to  his 
own  election,  an  unmistakable  decUne  of  the  Gothic 
monarchy  set  in.  Manners  wore  relaxed,  immorality 
increased,  and  Witiza  has  st<M>d  in  Spanish  history  for 
the  type  of  that  decay  which,  in  the  next  rcien,  that  of 
Roderic  (710-14),  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom. 

During  this  period  many  very  important  councils 
were  held  in  Spain.  Among  the  most  memorable 
were:  that  of  Tarragona  (516),  at  which  ten  bishops 
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assisted,  the  First  Council  of  Barcelona  (540),  and 
those  of  I^ririn  and  Valrncia  (,'i4(S).  But  most  im- 
portant of  all,  and  of  a  sj>eeial  character,  were  the 
Councils  of  Toledo  and  of  Braga  (Braoara).  Emi- 
nent among  th«  sainti<  of  the  sjime  period  are  the  two 
holy  brothers  T-eander.  who  presided  at  the  Tliird 
C-ouncil  of  Toledo,  and  Isidore,  who  presided  at  the 
Fourth,  and  who  wrote  a  celebrateil  encyclopedia 
(The  Etymologies)  and  contributinl  to  the  unbuilding 
of  Mozarabic  literature,  St.  Saturius.  the  solit.ary,  St. 
Emilian  (Mill;in),  the  father  of  monks.  St.  Victorian, 
abbot  of  the  monastery  of  A.iana,  St.  Gaudiosus, 
Bishop  of  Tarazona,  St.  Toribius.  St.  Martin  of  Du- 
mio,  St.  lidi'fonsus,  St.  Bratdius,  St.  Eupenius,  and 
St.  Taj<Sn,  Bishop  of  Sarago-s-sa.  To  this  period,  also, 
belong  the  jiocts  Orentius  and  Dracon tins, 'the  chron- 
iclers Idncius  and  John  of  Biciara,  and  the  historian 
Paulus  Orosius. 

E.  Arab  Svain. — (1)  The  Moslem  Domina- 
tion.— While  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  decaying 
through  ••fTeminarv  and  the  discord  produce*!  by  the 
elective  B>-Bt<»m  of  monarchy,  the  fanatical  sectaries 
of  the  Koran  were  advancing  through  North  Africa, 
legend  haa  it  that  Count  Julian,  the  governor  of 


Ccuta,  in  revenge  for  the  violation  of  his  dau^tcr. 
Florinda  (also  called  La  Cara),  by  King  Rodenc,  in- 
vited the  Nloslems  and  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  first  exi)edition  of  the  Arabs  was  led 
by  Tarif,  who  gave  his  name  to  Tarifa;  the  second,  by 
Tarik,  who  gave  his  name  to  Gibraltar  (Gebal-Tarik, 
"  Mountiiin  of  Tarik").  Ro<leric  went  forth  to  meet 
the  invaders,  and,  in  July,  711,  the  terrific  battle  was 
fought  which  is  generally  called  the  battle  of  Guada- 
lete,  but  which  really  took  place  near  the  River  Bar- 
bate. This  river  flows  into  the  Lagoon  of  Janda  and 
was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  Wadi  Becca.  The  battle 
app<>ar8  to  havci  been  lost  through  the  treachery-  of 
partisans  of  Witiza,  the  last  king.  Roderic  disap- 
peared; it  is  not  known  whether  he  perished  in  the 
fight.  The  Aralw  spread  rapidly  through  Andalusia, 
soon  reaching  Toledo,  the  Gothic  capital,  while  the 
Jews,  who  were  numercus  in  the  cities,  facihtated  their 
entrance.  Musa,  governor  of  Barbary,  came  to 
share  the  triumphs  of  Tarik.  In  714  he  captured 
Saragossa  and  followed  up  his  conquests  as  far  as 
Lugo  and  Gijon,  while  Tarik  reached  Leon  and  As- 
torga.  Some  of  the  Spanianb  settled  down  to  live 
under  Arab  rule,  calling  themselves  Mozarabs;  the 
rest  fletl  to  the  mountains  of  the  North,  where  they 
formed  the  four  chief  ralh'ing-points  for  the  Recon- 
qucst:  Asturias,  Navarre,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia. 

Arab  Spain  was  at  first  governed  by  emirs  whose 
authority  was  derived  from  the  Omaj'yad  Caliphs  of 
Damascus.  The  most  noted  of  thest?  emirs  were  Ab- 
delaziz,  son  of  Musa,  who  recognized  the  independ- 
ence of  the  little  state,  defended  by  Todmir,  with  its 
capital  at  Orihuela,  and  .Mxlcrraman  el  Gafequi,  who, 
having  penetrated  into  Aquituine,  was  vanciuuihed  by 
Charles  Martel  at  Poitiers  (732).  Before  long,  divi- 
sions arose  among  the  Spanish  Mussulmans,  out  of  the 
antagonisms  of  Arabs  and  Berbers,  Quelvites  and  Ma- 
hadites.  At  length  Abderraman  I,  a  scion  of  the 
Omayyad  stock,  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  of  his 
family  by  the  Abassids,  when  the  latter  foimded  the 
Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  himself  became  the  found«'r  of 
the  mdependent  Kmirate  of  Cordova.  Here  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Spanish  Arabs  reached  its  greatest  splen- 
dour, influenced,  in  gn*at  measure,  by  the  Mozarabe, 
who  were  more  a<lvance<l  in  the  sciences  and  arts.  In 
7S(>  Alwlerraman  Ix^gan  the  famous  mosque  of  Cor- 
dova (now  the  cathedral),  one  of  the  largrat  and  most 
magnific<'nt  edifices  of  the  Arab  style.  The  first 
caliphs  treated  the  Mozarabic  Christians  with  com- 
parative leniency;  Abderraman  II,  however,  initiated 
a  policy  of  persecution,  and  his  son  Mohammed  I  con- 
tinued it.  In  the  city  of  Conlova  there  were  seven 
Catholic  churches  and  a  monasterj'  connected  with  the 
(yhurch  of  S.  Gin^s,  while  in  the  neighbourhoo«l  were 
tlie  monasteries  of  S.  Crisl6bal,  S.  Felix,  S.  Martin, 
Stos.  Justo  y  Pastor,  S.  Salvador,  S.  Zoilo,  Cuteclara, 
and  I^  T^banos.  In  839  a  council  of  three  arch- 
bishops and  five  bishops  was  held  at  Cordova.  The 
epoch  of  the  Martyrs  here  began  with  the  decollation 
of  the  priest  Perfecto,  in  S5().  In  the  following  year 
the  monk  Isaac  KiKmtancously  ofTere<l  hims4>lf  for  mar- 
t\Tdom.  and  six  monks  and  several  laymen,  among 
them  the  celebrated  Paulo  Cordob<^8,  died  for  the 
Faith.  In  8.52  Gumersindo  and  Ser^•ideo,  with  eight 
other  monks  and  seculars,  were  martvnHl.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  martyTs  ofTere<l  themselves  to  the 
tribunals  incensed  the  Caliph  Abderraman  II,  and  he 
causetl  the  Council  of  C^ordova  of  852  to  assemble  un- 
der the  pn-sidency  of  Recafredo,  Archbi.shop  of  Sev- 
ille. In  this  council  it  was  propos<'d  to  deny  the 
credit  of  martyrdom  to  those  who  provoked  persecu- 
tion. But  perwcution  recommence(|  in  853,  i4nder 
Mohammed  I,  and  the  monks  Fandila  juid  Felix,  the 
virgin  Digna,  Benildis,  Columba,  and  Pomposa  shed 
their  bl(K)d  for  the  Faith,  as  did  the  presbyters  Abun- 
dio  and  Elias,  the  monks  Pedro,  Paiilo,  Isidoro.  and 
Argimiro,  the  youth  Amador,  Luis  <tf  Conlova,  Wit«- 
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eindo,  Rodrigo,  Solomon,  and  the  %nrEin  Aurca  in  the 
following  year.  Si.  Eulogius,  who  had  encourage<l 
the  martyrs,  himself  suffered  on  1 1  March,  859,  and 
the  virgin  Ix«cndia  followed  him.  Distinguished  as 
writers  among  the  Mozarabs  were  St.  Eulogius  and 
Alvar  Cordob^s,  and  their  ma.stcr,  the  .\bbot  Snera- 
indeo;  aliK)  the  .\bbot  Samson,  who  rombate<i  the 
anthropomorphism  of  the  perverse  Bishop  Iloste- 
gcsis  and  others.  But  the  Mozarabs  gradually  died 
out  in  their  Mohammedan  environment,  so  that  St. 
Ferdinand  found  hardly  any  traces  of  them  in  the 
cities  he  conquered. 

After  stifling  an  insurrection  of  the  national  party, 
the  .\rab  arlstorracy,  and  the  Berbers,  and  reducing 
Toledo  to  obetlience,  .Vbderraman  III  «»stabli.shed  an 
aheolute  monarchy,  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova  (929). 
His  son,  Al  Hakcn  II,  distinguished  himself  by  foster- 
ing the  arts  of  peace;  be  collected  a  vast  number  of 


Tolosa  (1212) ;  from  the  Beni  Merines,  in  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  XI,  who  vanquished  them  in  the  battle  of  El 
Salado.  From  that  time  the  Spanish  MusHulnmns 
were  confined  to  the  Kingdom  of  Granada,  which  had 
be<'n  founded  by  Mohammed  .\lhamar  in  1238,  and 
lasted  until  1402,  when  Boabdil  was  conquered  by 
Ferdinand  and  I.s;ihella. 

(2)  The  Re<;onquest. — All  the  elements  of  the 
Spanish  People  already  existed  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Catholic  Goths:  the  Latinized  Celtiberian  race,  or 
Hispano-Romans,  the  Gothic  element,  and  the  Catho- 
lic Faith.  These  elements,  however,  were  as  yet  un- 
combined,  and  still  laoke<l  that  thorough  fusion  which 
was  to  make  one  people  out  of  them,  with  a  character 
and  historical  destiny  of  its  own.  The  agency  em- 
ployed by  Divine  Providence  to  effect  this  fusion  was 
the  terrible  force  of  the  Mussulman  invasion.  Under 
its  immense  pressure  the  Goths  and  Uispano-Romana, 
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books,  and  founded  schools  and  academies.  In  the 
reign  of  Hixem  II,  both  the  home  government  and  the 
armies  were  directed  by  his  haschih  Ahnanzor  (the 
Victorious),  who,  by  dint  of  almost  annual  incursions 
into  the  Christian  kingdoms,  well-nigh  reduced  them 
to  the  condition  of  the  first  days  of  the  Reconquest, 
and  indeed  threatened  them  with  total  destruction. 
He  look  and  burned  Barcelona,  mastered  Leon,  Za- 
mora,  and  Pamplona,  and  razed  Santiago  dc  Compos- 
tela  (997).  At  last  the  Christians,  united,  cnishe<l 
him  at  Calataf^azor  (1002),  and  he  went  to  Medina 
CVli  to  die.  After  its  fleeting  day  of  glor>'  the  Cali- 
phate fell  into  a  rapid  decay,  until  it  was  broken  up 
into  more  than  twenty  states  known  as  the  King- 
doms of  Taifas.  Thus  was  the  progress  of  the  Ite- 
conquest  favoured  by  circumstances;  it  would  have 
bc<^n  completed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  had  not 
divisions  and  discords  among  the  Christians  impeded 
it.  The  Spanish  Mussulmans  then  sought  aid  from 
the  Moors  of  Africa.  This  they  received  chiefly  on 
three  occasions;  from  the  Almoravids,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Toledo  by  Alfonso  VI  (1085);  from  the  Almo- 
hads,  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  VIII,  who  was  defeated  by 
them  at  Alarcos  and  defeated  them  at  Las  Navas  dc 


in  the  mountains  of  the  North,  became  one  people 
with  one  reUgion  and  one  national  aspiration,  to  re- 
conquer their  Spanish  fatherland  and  make  the  Cross 
triumph  over  the  Crescent.  Though  already  njorally 
a  unit,  the  Spanish  people  were  still  eight  centuries 
away  from  political  unity,  and  the  Reconquest  was 
begun  from  four  distinct  centres.  Chief  among  these 
four  centres  was  Asturias.  The  fugitive  Goths  found 
a  retreat  in  those  mountains  where  the  Romans  had 
never  been  able  to  effectively  establish  their  authority 
only  a  few  years  after  the  rout  of  Ciuadalete,  th^ 
gained  a  victory  over  Alkama,  the  lieutenant  of  El 
Horr,  in  the  portentous  battle  of  Covadonga,  where 
I>opular  faith  saw  Divine  aid  fighting  for  Uic  Chris- 
tians. Here  was  erectcnl  a  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  which  afterwards  became  a  collegiate  church 
and  still  exiiits.  Don  Pelayo,  or  Pclagius,  the  Gothic 
chieftain  who  was  victor  at  Covadonga,  was  ac- 
claimed king,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Cangaa. 
IILs  son  Favila  was  killed  while  hunting,  torn  to  pieces 
by  a  bear,  and  was  8uccee<le<l  by  Alfonso  I,  son-in-law 
of  Don  Pelayo,  who  set  about  pushing  the  Recon- 
quest as  far  as  Galicia  and  Tierra  de  Campos  (the 
''Gothic  Fields"  or  Campos  Gdticos).    Fruela  I  (727- 
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728)  founded  Oviedo.  Ho  was  assassinated,  and  was 
8Ucce<;ded  by  several  insignificant  kings  (Aurelio,  Si- 
lio,  Mauregiaio,  and  Bermudo  1,  the  Deacon)  and  at 
Uurt  hv  Atfomo  I,  the  Cha8t«,  who  set  up  his  Court  at 
OvifMio,  nroiiitncnrc*!  the  great  expeditions  against 
the  Arabs,  ami  wt  ius  t<i  have  invited  Charlemagne 
to  eome  to  Asturitis,  tluis  occiLsioning  the  Prankish 
monarch's  expedition  which  ended  in  the  disaster  of 
Runccsvalka. 

In  tlu8  re^on  occurred  the  difloovery  of  the  body 
of  St.  James  (Santiago)  at  Compostela.  Ramiro  I 
repelled  the  Northmen  who  tried  to  effect  a  landing 
in  Asturias.  To  him  legend  attributes  the  victory  of 
Cla\njo.  According  to  this  legend.  Maun  gntn  liu  i 
promised  the  Moors  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  maidi  iis, 
wliich  Ramiro  refused  to  pay.  In  the  battle  that  en- 
wedf  the  Apostle  St.  JamoB,  Patron  of  the  SpaniardSi 
WW  seen  fighting,  mounted  on  a  white  charger — "Ea 
visus  in  I'ni  lio,  equoque  et  ense  aeerrimus,  mauros 
fun  iit(_,s  .stemere"  as  the  S]i!inihli  Hrcviurk'  has  it. 
This  kinii;  i.s  saiii  to  have  made  the  "Vow  of  Santi- 
ago", by  which  ho  bound  himself  to  pay  a  certain 
tnbute  to  the  Church  of  Oompoatela.  Modem  critics 
moBOiiam  the  doeoinflnt  i4>oar^^ 
imditkm  loaw  none  of  its  force  thereby.  Ordoflo  I 
emulated  the  exploits  of  Ramiro,  driving  bark  the 
Northmen  and  defeating  the  Moors  at  AlheMa;  he 
als<i  rebuilt  Lam,  Tuy,  Astorga,  and  otlier  eitii-H  Al- 
fonso III,  the  (.ire-at,  oontintied  the  forays  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  founde<l  liurgoe,  tSe  future  capi- 
tal of  GMtile.  His  aons  rebelled  agnuiat  him,  and  he 
■bdintea  the  Crawn.  dhriiBnic  his  domhiions  among 
them.  With  liini  cmietl  the  Kingdom  of  A  turiu.s,  the 
territory  of  uhu  h  .soon  hecann-  .subject  to  l.<-ou. 

.Vnother  ralh  iiiii-iioint  of  the  I'ecoiKivie'^t  w;i.<  .dra- 
gon; the  other  two,  Mavarn-  and  Catalonia,  were 
placed  by  the  oiroiinMance.s  of  their  origin  in  peculiar 
with  JFVance.  The  Bm^m  <n  either  aide 
of  the  Wcsteni  PyreneeSi  dSsnttsned  with  Frankish 
nile,  rebelled  on  several  occasion.s  At  T^oncesvalles 
they  annihil.ito<l  the  armies  of  Clmrli maniir,  ami  in 
824  Wiother  victor}  scciinHl  the  inilcpeiidcnce  of  tlie 
Basques  of  Pam^ihum.  The  names  and  dates  of  their 
kings,  or  chieftains,  are  very  uncertain  until  we  come 
to  oMtobo  U.  Abaroa.  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  hie 
son  Omtsia  III,  tiieTreinbler,  in  wImmb  tfane  Hie  Leo- 
nese  and  Navarrese  topetlier  were  routed  at  Valdejun- 
qucra.  Sanchu  III,  the  (inat,  wjus  one  of  the  nion- 
arclis  who  most  influenced  Spanish  history;  he  \v:i.s 
eventually  King  of  Navarre.  Castile,  Aragon,  and  So- 
faraii>e.  At  his  death  (1035)  he  divided  his  kingdoms, 
Bvinf  Navarre  to  hia  ekleet  son  Garcia,  Caetile,  with 
Uie  title  of  King,  to  Fernando,  An^con  to  Ramiro, 
•■dBplffarbe  to  (Iftn/rdo  This  fashion  of  rcparding 
the  various  states  as  i)atrimonial  i)os.session.«» — an  id<'a 
borrowt>d  from  French  feudalism,  and  j>revious!y 
unknown  in  the  Spaniali  kingdoms — was  introduce<l  at 
this  time;  H  rBeiuted  in  the  numerous  divisions  which 
Jed  toflo  maay  wan  and  which  long  farmed  an  obetade 
totiiennityoriiieReoonqaeetfntheWert.  (Ontfie 
origin  of  the  Countship  of  Barcelona,  the  foorilk  eeB* 
tre  of  the  l{ee<mqm>st,  sec  C.\t.\u)NI.\). 

.-\s  the  Recon(]uest  advanced,  the  churches  de- 
stroyed by  the  Moliamine<iau  invasion  were  restored. 
The  Reoonqu(>st  went  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Faith.  Alfonso  1  of  Asturiai,  aumamed  the  Catholic, 
reetored  a  great  many  diurohes;  Alfonao  IT,  the 
Chast<%  founder!  the  Diocese  of  Oviedo  and  built  its 
first  c^ithedral  and  the  royal  burial-place.  Tlie  Di'v 
ce.ses  of  Pamplona  and  Saaave  eorri>sjK>nded  t')  the 
nascent  Kingdoms  of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  while  in 
Oslalonia  the  Diocese  of  I'rg^  eeCBM  never  to  have 
eaeeed  to  exist,  and  that  of  Geroaainw  coon  reekwed. 
Unhappily  distinguished  among  the  biAopa  of  Urgel 
is  Felix,  who,  with  Klipnndo  of  Toledo,  embraced  the 
Adoptionist  heresy,  amerting  that  Christ  is  the  adopt- 
ifnaonofCkKL  TiiiehflNqrwaB  combated  by  Theo- 


dulus,  Bishop  of  Seville,  by  Etheriua  of  Osma,  and  b; 
St.  Beatus  of  Liebana,  and  was  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  lUtiebon.  In  the  eame  period  lived  «l 
Paeetm,  Mdore,  ffiahop  of  Bcja,  vdioee  Chronicle  a 
continnatinri  of  St.  IsidotePly  bagioa  Bt  tito  year  MO 

and  ends  with  7.>}. 

As  the  year  1000  approached,  it  seemed  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  Spain  was  about  to  be  anni* 
hilated  by  the  terrible  and  victorious  expeilitions  of 
Almanacr.  AaeofmdrertoratioiibqKan^orioualy  with 
Vwdmand  (Fernando)  I,  who  anembled  the  Gbundl 
of  Coyanza  (Valencia  de  Don  Juan),  obtained  from 
the  King  of  S«  ville  the  relics  of  St.  Isidore,  which  were 
tr.tii>l,itid  to  I,<^)ii.  and  fo.stercd  the  Charrhes  of 
C'ouiibra,  Leon,  Sauli.tgo,  and  Oviedo,  and  the  mon- 
a-sterus  of  Oiia,  Arluiiza,  and  Sahagtin.  Fernando 
Qxuta&kaL  Count  of  Caatil^  reetored  the  monastery  ol 
sacs,  which  has  now  been  reooeupied  by  French  Bene- 
dictines. Sancho  the  Elder  restored  and  reformetl 
many  niona.st<Ties,  and  brought  the  C'luuiac  moidcs 
into  Spain.  Alfon-s^j  VT  tran.sferred  to  Burgos  the  an- 
ci(>nt  See  of  Valpucsta.  During  the  siune  period  the 
Dioceses  of  Osma,  SigBcosa  (U02),  Segovia  (1120). 
Salamaiwat  and  Sumoia  were  iwtui  ed.  Ferdinand 
n  of  Leon  erected  Ae  Dioeeseof  Ciudadltodrigo,  re- 
storing the  old  Diocese  of  C.'di.ihria  (1171),  Alfonso 
VII  re-established  that  of  Coria,  and  Alfonso  VI II  of 
Castile  founded  that  of  I'hi-sj  ticia.  St.  ( )leg.'irio  pro- 
pared  the  way  for  the  rest<oration  of  the  metropolitan 
See  of  Tarragona,  which  had  his  successor,  Gremiov 
for  its  fiist  archbishop  (1137).  fint  eminent  above 
all  the  other  churches  of  Bpthi  waa  Oat  of  flaatiaflo 

<le  Compostcla,  to  which  waa  unitnl  the  aneii nt 
Bisho|)rie  f>f  Iria.  Tlie  famous  Don  Diego  Gelmireji, 
ha\i:ii:  In-en  eli  cteii  bishop  i  ll(X)),  raised  the  number 
of  canons  from  twenty-four  to  seventv-two,  ob- 
tained from  Rome  tlie'  ratificati<Hi  of  the  Vow  of 
Santiago,  aa  wdl  aa  the  privilege  of  wearing  mitres  for 
the  eanom,  andatlasttnadeCompostelatheardiiepis- 
copal  s(-c  nf  tlie  Province  of  M<^rida,  or  Em^rita. 

.•\s  i.itly  as  the  eighth  century  there  existed  the 
m<>ii:i>f  liiis  iif  .Milli'm  (or  S.  Mmiliuiu) .S:ili:i>;un 
(S.  Facundo^,  \  icenle  de  Oviedo.  and  Sta.  Maria 
deObona,  and  in  Catalonia  that  of  Sta.  Maria  de 
vai.  In  the  ninth  century  two  hundred  monks  of  Um 
monastery  of  Cardefia,  near  Burgos,  suffered  martyi^ 
dom.  From  the  iimn  isicry  of  .Morcruela,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hiver  l*-sl.i,  it.s  two  founders,  St.  Froilan  and 
St.  Atilaiius,  went  to  occupy  the  ^'es  of  lyf-on  and 
Zamora.  St.  Eulogius  luis  left  u.s  an  account  of  the 
monasteries  which  ne  visited  in  tlie  ninth  century — 
S.  Salvador  of  Leire,  S.  Zaoaiias,  Urdax,  S.  Martin  de 
Cillas,  and  8.  Vicente  de  Igal.  Hwt  of  8.  Cugat,  in 
Catalonia,  seems  to  date  from  dothic  times,  while  the 
firbt  indvjHiidi  nt  count  founded  tho.se  of  Ri{>oll  and 
Montserrat.  In  lh«'  eleventh  century  the  Cluniae  Re- 
form was  intn)duced  int«  Spain.  Bernard,  formerly  a 
monk  of  Saint'-Oreuce  at  Aux,  planted  it  at  Sahacdn, 
the  monastery  there  the  mother^iouBe  of  the 
xefionned  branch  tn  S|>ain,  as  Cluny  was  in  France. 
The  migration  of  French  monks  into  Spain  made  itn 
influence  felt  in  the  famous  n  form  of  the  Mozarabic 
Rife,  for  which  ttie  Hoiri.iii  was  substituted.  Known 
also  as  the  Isiilorean,  or  Spanish,  Kite,  the  former  was 
abolished  in  Aragon  in  1071,  timmgh  the  exertfoOB  of 
the  Cluniaos  and  the  queen,  who  waa  a  fVenchwomaii, 
and  the  Roman  Rite  was  first  introdueed  in  tiie  Chi- 
niac  mona''ter\'  of  S.  Juan  de  la  Pefia.  The  saow  in- 
novation w.'us  made  a  little  lat(  r  in  Catalonia,  and  in 
lOTt'.  in  Navarre.  The  Ca.stilians  offered  a  strong 
resistance  to  the  supplanting  of  their  ancient  rite,  and 
Pope  John  X,  havmg  sent  the  Ix'gate  Zanelo  to  ex- 
anune  and  nport  on  it.  Moroved  it.  Fifty  yeais 
later,  Alexander  II  aent  Osramal  Hup  Candido,  but 
neither  would  he  undertake  to  make  any  change. 
Gregory  Vli  sent  CturdinaJ  Ricardo,  who,  together 
with  Atfonso  VI,  tiieconqiiaroc<rfTobdo^  decreed  tha 
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abolition  of  the  ancient  rite,  although,  according  to 
the  chronicle,  appeal  was  made  to  the  trial  by  com- 
bat, and  Don  Juau  Ruiz,  the  champion  of  the  Moza- 
rabic  Rite,  was  victorioun.  It  was,  neverthcletw,  per- 
mitted in  certain  churches,  and  is  even  yet  preserved 
At  Toledo  as  an  historical  monument  of  the  ancient 
Spanish  Church. 

The  Cistercian  Reform,  too,  was  introduced  into 
Spain,  during  tlie  Ufetime  of  St.  Bernard,  and  tlie 
cathedral  cliapters  lived  by  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  most  charucteristic  development  of  this  period, 
however,  was  that  of  the  military  orders.  The  old- 
eat  of  them  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  Knights  of 
La  Terraza,  founded  by  Don  Garcia  de  Najera,  in  the 
eleventh  century;  but  this  order,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Palms,  of  the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  Crusaders,  es- 
tablished by  Alfonso  I  of  Aragon  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tur>',  di9ap|)e.'ir<Hl.  becoming  merged  with  the  orders 
which  came  from  Palestine.  The  Order  of  Calatrava 
was  founded  by  St.  Raymond,  Abbot  of  Fitero,  in  La 
Rioia,  who,  in  115S,  undertook  to  defend  the  strong- 
hold of  Calatrava,  abandoned  by  the  Templars.  Its 
habit  is  white  with  a  red  cross.  The  Order  of  Alcan- 
tara was  at  first  known  as  that  of  St.  Julian  of  the 
Peartrt*  (del  Pere- 
iro),  but  it  soon  took 
the  name  of  the  town 
of  Alcantara,  which 
was  celled  to  it  by 
the  Knights  of  Cala- 
trava. Its  Imbit  is 
white  with  a  green 
cross.  The  order  of 
Santiago  was  found- 
ed to  protect  pil- 
grims to  Compostela, 
to  which  service  thir- 
teen knights  vowed 
themselves.  With 
these  knights  the 
August  inian  Canons 
of  ii.  Eloj'  of  Leon 
joined  to  form  the 
famous  order  whoae 
badge  is  an  elongat- 
e*l  red  cross  (1170). 
Thc«;  three  onlers 
were  all  approved 
bv  Alexander  III. 
The  importance  to  which  the  Spanish  military  orders 
attainecl  niay  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  King 
Alfonso  the  Fighter  (El  Balallador)  wished  to  hand 
over  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon  to  them,  believing  that 
there  was  no  better  way  of  securing  the  speedy  com- 
pletion of  the  Reconquest.  The  Aragonese,  however, 
would  not  con.sent  to  their  king's  testamentary  dispo- 
sition of  them,  and  ha<l  recourse  to  Ramiro,  a  monk 
of  S.  Ponce  de  Tomeras,  who  wore  the  Crown  until  a 
successor  was  forthcoming. 

F.  The  Unification  of  Spain. — Several  difficulties 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  union  of  the  various  states 
formed  in  Spain  by  the  Reconquest:  the  diversity  of 
its  points  of  departure  was  the  principal.  Navarre 
and  Catalonia  were  in  particularly  clos<!  contact  with 
France,  and  the  marriage  of  Ram6n  Berenguer  the 
Great  with  Dulcia,  heiress  of  Provence,  made  the 
relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  lanoue  (Toe  so 
close  that  the  subsequent  development  of  Catalonia 
was  connwted  rulher  with  that  of  the  South  of  France. 
In  Navarre,  again,  when  the  djTia-sty  of  Sancho  the 
Elder  became  extinct,  the  Crown  pa8S(>d  in  succession 
to  the  houses  of  Champagne  (1234),  of  France,  and  of 
Evreux  (1349-1441),  with  the  result  that  Navarre, 
until  the  fifteenth  century,  lived  in  much  closer  re- 
lations with  the  French  monarchy  than  with  the 
Spanish  states.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feudal  usages 
introduced  in  the  Western  Kingdoms  by  the  House  of 


Navarre  brought  about  repeated  partitions  of  states. 
Ferdinand  I  divided  his  kingdom  into  five  parts, 
Castile,  Leon,  Galicia,  Zamora,  and  Toro,  though,  in 
the  event,  his  son  Sancho  the  Strong  despoiled  his 
brothers  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  unity.  But 
Alfonso  VII,  the  Emperor,  again  separated  Castile 
and  l.eon,  leaving  the  former  to  his  son  Sancho,  and 
the  latter  to  Ferdinand. 

Another  result  of  feudal  customs  introduced  by  the 
Burgundian  princes  was  the  separation  of  Portugal. 
For  .Alfonso  VI  gave  his  daughters  Urraca  and  Teresa 
in  marriage  to  Raymond  and  IIenr\'  of  Burgundy,  who 
founded  two  djTiastics:  that  of  Portugal,  and  that  of 
Castile  and  Ix!on,  which  began  with  Alfonso  VII. 
The  Kingdoms  of  Asturias,  Galicia,  Leon,  and  Castile 
were  definitively  united  under  St.  Ferdinand,  heir  of 
Leon  through  his  father  Alfonso  IX,  and  of  Castile 
through  his  mother  Berenguela.  In  the  same  way 
Catalonia  and  Aragon  were  definitively  uniteil  bv  the 
marriage  of  Rain^n  Berenguer,  the  Saint,  wilh_  Dofia 
Petronila,  daughter  of  Ramiro,  the  Monk,  of  .Vracon, 
of  whom  legend  says  that  he  made  the  famous  " liel! 
of  Huesca  out  of  the  heads  of  n-lM'Uioufl  nobles. 
These  three  principal  states,  to  which  the  divisions  of 

the  Peninsula  had 
been  redticetl,  conj- 
pleled  the  Recon- 
quest ;  they  were  not 
united,  to  form  I1m> 
rian  national  unity, 
until  three  centuries 
later. 

The  kingdom 
formed  by  the  union 
of  Aragon  and  Cata- 
lonia was  the  first  to 
complete  that  por- 
tion of  the  Recon- 
quest which  the  geo- 
graphical conditions 
assigned  to  it;  then  it 
directwl  its  strength 
eastward.  Pedro  II, 
the  Catholic,  sover- 
eign of  Aragon  and 
Catalonia,  went  to 
Rome  to  seek  the 
annulment  of  his 
marriage  with  Marie 
of  Montpelicr,  and  to  have  himself  crowned  by  the 
pope.  The  former  pur{)ose  he  failed  to  accom- 
plish; the  latter  occasioned  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  as  the  Aragonese  nobles  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  position  of  vassalage  to  the  Holy  See  m 
which  Pedro  had  placed  his  kingdom.  These  nobles 
then  forme<l  for  the  first  time  that  union,  or  confedera- 
tion, which  was  the  cause  of  such  serious  disturbances 
until  Pedro  IV  with  his  dagger  cut  in  pieces  the  docu- 
ment which  recorded  it.  Pedro  II,  the  Catholic,  fell 
in  the  battle  of  Muret  (1213),  defending  his  Albigen- 
sian  kinsmen  against  Simon  de  Motjtfort,  whom  In- 
nocent III  had  sent  against  them.  His  son,  Jaime  I, 
the  Conqueror,  completed  the  Catalan-Aragoneso 
Reconciuest,  winning  Majorca  (1228)  and  Valencia 
(1238)  oesides  helping  his  son-in-law,  Alfonso  X,  the 
Wise,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  ^Iurcia.  His  son 
and  successor  gave  a  new  direction  to  Catalan- Aragon- 
ese policy  by  enforcing  the  rights  of  his  wife,  Dofta 
Costanza  of  Suabia,  to  the  kingdoms  of  Sicily  and 
Naples.  Profiting  by  the  rising  of  the  SiciUan  Yeepcn 
against  the  Angevins  (1282),  he  possessed  himself  of 
Sicily  and  attacked  Naples. 

This  conquest,  however,  placed  the  kings  of  Aragon 
in  a  position  of  antagonism  with  the  popes,  who  de- 
fended the  rights  of  the  House  of  Anjou.  Martin  IV 
having  exrommunicatcnl  Pedro  III,  the  Aragonese 
nobles  took  advantage  of  the  fact  to  extend  their 
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privileges  at  the  ex|)enBe  of  the  royal  power.  The 
demands  of  the  nobles  increased  in  Hnb  f^iffx  of  AI> 
fonao  IIL  who  was  forced  to  oonfirm  to  Hiem  the 
famous  Privilegio  de  la  Uni&n.    Jaime  II  became 

reconciled  with  \hv  Holy  Sci",  accepting  Corsica  and 
Surdiiiia  in  lit  u  of  Sicily.  IVdro  IV,  the  CN-rrmoni- 
ouB,  defoated  the  nobles  at  Epila  (1348)  and  usetl  his 
dagger  to  cut  in  pieoes  the  charter  they  hod  extorted 
from  his  predMMHOn.  In  the  meantime  the  Catalans 
and  Aragoneae  who  were  left  in  Sicily  offered  them- 
aelveB  to  the  Emperor  Andronicus  Palieologus  to  fight 
tlir-  Turks.  Having  eonqueretl  these,  they  turned 
their  arms  against  the  Clreeks,  who  t reachertmsly 
slew  their  Iea<l«TH;  hut  for  this  Ircacherj'  the  Spaniards, 
under  Hernanl  of  Ilocafort  and  Ikirenguer  of  £nten9a, 
exacted  the  terrible  penalty  celcbniited  hi  history  as 
"The  Catalan  Vengeance  and  moreover  seised  the 
Duchies  of  Athens  and  Naupatria  (1313).  The  royal 
line  of  Aragon  bwainc  txtinct  with  Martin  the 
Tluinano,  and  the  Coniproniiiie  of  Caspc  gave  the 
Crnwif  lo  (he  dvnastv  of  Castile,  thus  preparing  the 
iiii;tl  union.  AllonsoV,  the  Magnanimous,  once  more 
turiud  Amfoneae  policy  in  the  direction  of  Italy, 
where  he  poaaenocd  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily  and  ac- 
(fuired  that  of  Naples  by  havmg  himself  made  adopt- 
ive son  of  Queen  Joanna.  With  these  events  began 
the  Italian  wars  which  were  not  to  end  until  the 
ei^te<>nth  ceiiturj-. 

Meanwhile  the  Reconquest  languished  in  Castile; 
at  first,  because  of  the  candidacy  of  Alfonso  the  Wise 
for  the  imperial  Crown  of  Germany,  in  which  can- 
■  didacy  he  had  seeing  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
princes.  'V)\\x  was  followed  by  a  diHiJutc<l  succession 
to  the  Throne,  the  rival  claimants  fxing  the  C«Tda 
heira  (soils  of  I'eniando,  the  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  X) 
and  tlie  second  son  of  Sancho  IV.  Next  came  the 
minorities  <if  Ferdinand  IV,  Alfonso  XI,  Heniy  HI, 
«ad  John  U,  and  freeh  civil  atrife  in  the  reigns  of 
Pedro  the  Quel  and  of  Heniv  IV.  Ferdinand  IV 
Bucceetled  to  the  Throne  at  the  age  of  nine,  being 
under  the  ttitflage  of  his  mother  Dofia  Maria  de 
Molina.  Alfonso  XI  was  Uttle  more  than  one  year 
old  when  his  father  died  (1312);  and  though  his  reign 
was  in  many  respects  glorious,  and  he  overcame  the 
Beni-MertMa  in  the  battle  of  £1  Salado  (1340),  still 
hSa  amoors  with  Bolla  Leonor  de  Guamiln,  by  whom 
he  IkiiI  m ■^<.^al  children,  resulted  in  the  wars  of  the 
foiling  itit:  iri)in,  that  of  Pedro  the  Cruel,  who  was  at 
la.st  slain  by  liis  li.ustard  brother,  Ilenrj'  of  Trasta- 
niara,  and  .succeeded  on  the  Throne  by  him  under  the 
title  of  Henry  II.  John  I,  who  married  Bcatris  of 
Portugal  (13S3>),  aou^t  to  unite  the  two  kingdoms  on 
tin  death  of  Ferdfaiand,  the  last  King  of  Portugal  of 
the  Burgundian  line.  The  Portuguese,  however,  de- 
fcat<Ml  John  of  Cti.s1ih'  at  the  battle  of  .Mjubarota,  and 
the  Portuguese  Crown  went  to  the  Master  of  Aviz, 
who  l>ecaine  John  1  of  Portugal  (1385).  Henry  III, 
who  married  C'atherine  of  Lancaster,  was  the  first  to 
take  the  titla  of  Pniuw  of  Asturias  as  heir  to  the 
CSrown,  whkh  he  inherited  during  his  minority,  as  did 
Ida  ton,  Jdin  II. 

National  unity  w:us  eventually  attained  by  the  most 
unexpected  means:  Isabel  of  Castile,  who  was  not  the 
heiress  of  Herirj'  IV,  nianied  Fernando  (Ferdinand) 
of  Aragon,  who  was  not  the  heir  of  John  II,  and  the 
tnsc  death  of  the  Prince  of  Viana,  on  the  one  himd, 
•a£  on  tht  other  hand,  the  no  less  tragic  fate  of  Juana 
la  Beltmi^a  contributed  to  a  result  wliich  no  doubt 
entered  into  the  diwigns  of  Providence  (see  Isabella 
THE  Cathoijc).  Portugal,  which  failed  to  be  united 
with  Castile  on  the  extinction  of  the  Houae  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  united  with  it  when  the  Avis  dyaaaiy 
coded,  in  the  time  of  Philip  II,  to  be  again  aeparated, 
however,  un^rPhilip  IV,  when  the  House  of  Hraganza 
I  the  Crown.  But,  before  reviewing  the  civil 
'  of  united  Spain,  it  wiU.be  well  to  glance  at  ita 
batbory  dnrini  thta  period  ofteiiBa^'-- 


G.  ReHgioua  Dmiopmmt. — The  great  mmiarehit  of 
Vb»  Reoonqueat  were  dfatinguiahea  by  their  aeal  in 

restoring  and  foundinfc  churches,  or  converting  the 
connuered  mosques  mto  Catholic  churches.  St. 
P'eniinand  re-<'stahli.shed  the  ancient  churches  and 
sees  of  Ja^n,  Cordova  (where  the  great  mosque  be- 
came the  cathedral),  atid  Si  \  ille,  and  began  the  erec- 
tion of  the  magninocnt  cathedrala  of  JBurgoa  and 
Toledo.  Hia  oontemporary,  Jaime  the  Oonqoeror.  ji 
said  to  have  consecrated  to  God  no  fewer  than  ^JOO 
churches;  he  founded  the  Cathedral  of  Majorca  (1229) 
and  restored  the  ancient  See  of  Valencia,  making 
it  sufTriigan  to  Tarragona,  though  it  afterwards,  in 
thi-  fifteenth  ccnturj',  became  inetroi>oUtan.  Ita 
first  bishop  was  Ffsrrcr  of  San  Martin.  Tne  thirteenth 
centurv  was  a  very  prosperous  epoch  for  the  Spaniah, 
Church:  it  was  then  that  the  Carmelites,  Dominicans,' 
and  Franciscans  were  establishett  in  the  Peninsula, 
a.s  Wi  ll  ;ts  (he  Order  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity  for  the 
redemption  of  cajjtives.  For  this  same  object,  aLst), 
Jaime  the  Conqueror,  St.  Peter  Nolaaco,  ana  St.  Ray- 
mond of  Penafort  founded  the  Meroedariana  {OnUn 
la  Mmed),  at  first  a  militaiy  order,  but  afterwarda 
monastic  (122S).  When  Phuip  the  Fair  brought 
about  the  extinction  of  the  Templars,  Jaime  II  of 
AraK'iti  ;ind  tljc  Councils  of  ,'^;d:iiiKtnca  and  Tarragona 
asscrtttl  their  innocence  and,  w  Ik  n  obliged  to  carry 
out  the  decree  of  suppression,  di  \  ided  their  possessions 
between  the  Orders  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and 
Monteaa,  the  latter  created  to  defend  the  frontiers  of 
Valencia  previously  defended  by  the  Templars.  The 
Knights  of  Montesa  l«ok  for  their  device  the  plain  red 
cro.ss  fiti  !i  wliite  iiKintle. 

In  the  (ireat  Schism  of  the  West  Spain  pl.ayed  a 
great  part,  chiefly  through  the  influ(>n<'c  of  the  .\ragon- 
ese,  Pedro  de  Luna  (antipope  Benedict  XIII).  As  a 
cardinal,  ida  influenoe  led  nenry  II  of  Cast  ile  and 
Pedro  IV  of  Aragon  to  recognize  Clement  VII,  and 
after  his  own  election  he  endwl  by  withdrawing  to 
Spain,  where  he  lived  in  the  cjistle  of  Pefilscfil.i  In 
1399  an  assembly  held  at  .AlralA  r(»olv<Hl  to  obey 
neither  pope,  as  it  was  not  known  which  of  the  two 
was  legitimate.  The  antipopc  favoured  the  election 
of  Feixlinand  of  Antequera  in  the  CkHPpiromiae  of 
Caspe,  in  which  St.  Vincent  Femr,  an  ardent  partiaaa 
of  Ferdinand,  was  arbitrator.  In  this  way  the  anti> 
pope  secureil  reotgnition  from  the  Sjianiards.  At 
last,  in  1416,  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  and  the  kings  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  Benedict  XIII  and  gave  their  ad- 
herence to  thp  Council  of  Constance.  Gil  Sanchez 
MufioB,  a  native  of  Teruel,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Benedict  XIII,  elected  by  the  cardinals  of  Peflfecola, 
who  were  supported  by  Alfonso  V  of  Aragon;  but  he 
soon  after^vards  resigned  his  cl.iirns,  in  the  Council  of 
Tarr.Hgona,  rwognizetl  Martin  V,  and  was  made 
Bishop  of  Majorca. 

During  this  period  the  Jews  in  Spain  became  very 
numerous  and  acquiretl  great  power;  thqr  were  not 
only  the  physicians,  but  also  the  treaaurers  oi  the 
kings.  Don  Jusaph  de  Ecija  administered  the  rev- 
<nueH  of  .Alfoaso  XI,  and  Sanniel  Levi  was  chief  favour- 
ite of  I'e<lro  the  Cruel.  Th«'  Jews  of  Toletlo  then  set 
on  foot  their  migration  (TransHo)  in  protest  against 
the  laws  of  Alfonso  X  (Lws  I'artidas),  which  prohU>ited 
the  building  of  new  qmagogucs.  After  the  aoceaaioa 
of  Henry  of  Trastamara  to  the  Throne,  Uie  populaoe, 
exasperated  by  the  preponderance  of  Jewish  m^uenoe, 
perpetrated  a  miuwacn^  of  Jews  at  Toledo;  in  1391 
another  general  nijussacrc  took  jilace,  iM'ginning  at 
Seville;  a  little  later,  the  Jewries  of  Toledo,  Burgos, 
Valencia,  and  Cordova  were  attackecl^  and  the  Um 
aoenee  were  enacted  in  Aragon,  especiaUy  at  Ban^ 
lona.  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  convoted  tnnumerabia 
Jews,  among  them  the  Rabbi  Joeuah  Halorquij  who 
ttH)k  the  nann-  <>f  .leronimo  de  Sanfn  Fe  and  m  his 
town  converted  many  of  his  former  coreli^niata  in 
tlM  f imooa  Diipiito  cf  ToftoM  (U18).  QppMMd 
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l-y  vexatious  laws,  and  abhorred  by  the  people,  whom 
they  ruined  with  their  usury,  perverted,  and  scandal- 
ised with  their  sjicrilcges,  they  were  finally  expelled 
irom  Spain  by  the  Catholic  SovereiRns,  who  regarded 
them  as  dangerous  to  the  religious  unity  and  the  secur- 
ity of  the  country  on  account  of  the  relations  which 
they  maintained  with  the  Moors. 

Connected  with  the  persecutions  of  the  Jews  is  the 
iiLstitution  of  the  Inquinition.  It  was  introduced  into 
Spain  by  Jaime  I  the  Conqueror,  King  of  Aragon,  to 
stop  the  invasion  of  the  same  Albigensian  heretics 
against  whom  it  had  been  establi-shed  by  Innocent 
111.  The  Count  of  Foix  and  the  Viscount  of  Cas- 
tellb<S,  with  many  of  their  subjects,  embraced  the 
.Albigensian  errors.  Amaldo  of  Vilanova  and  some 
Hegharcls  of  .Aragon  were  punished  by  the  ln(]ui.sition. 
There  were  also  in  Catalonia  Fraticelli  and  other 
heretics,  like  Raimundo  of  Tdrnga,  as  the  Holy 
OfTiee  was  informed.  In  1376  I'adre  Nicolas  Eymcr- 
ich  published  the  "  Directorium  InquisiUtrum".  But 
•  the  Sjiaiiish  Inquisition  did  not  acquire  its  true  char- 
'  jictrr  and  impt)rtance  until  the  Catholic  Sovereigna 
I  «>tahlishcd  it  m  Castile  under  authority  obtained  from 
I  I'opc  Sixtus  IV  (1478).  It  was  a  mixed  tribunal,  in 
'  which  the  ecclesiastical  element  took  cognizance  of 
'he  orthodoxy  or  heterodox-y  of  doctrines  and,  con- 
sMiuently,  of  offences  against  CathoUc  faith  or  morals: 
after  sentence  was  pronounce<l,  the  culprit  was  handed 
over  to  the  secular  arm  to  be  punishetl  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  realm.  Such  a  law  was  that  of  title 
2o  of  the  seven  Partidns,  which  provided  the  punish- 
ment of  death  by  fire  for  heretics  who  r<>fu.s«'d  to  be 
converted,  and,  again,  those  of  book  IV,  title  1,  of  the 
Fuero  Real,  which  imposed  the  same  penalty  for 
lierr8>-  and  apostasy.  The  laws  regulating  the  pro- 
cc»«rs  of  the  Inquisition,  indeed,  were  Spanish,  and 
not  laws  of  the  Koman  Church.  The  Spanish  In- 
(luisition.  although  <wtablishcd  by  virtue  of  a  pcmtifi- 
ral  Bull,  bwame  to  some  extent  independent  of  Rome, 
as  appeals  lay  to  the  Archbishop  of  Seville,  who  passed 
sentence  in  the  pope's  name.  The  Tribunal  of  the 
Holy  Office,  as  it  was  callwl,  was  mmle  up  of  thirteen 
— afterwartis  fifteen— provincial  tribunals,  with  ter- 
riu»rial  juris4liction,  and  a  supreme  council,  which 
fsupervised  them  an<l  pronounced  on  apix-als.  The 
procedure  was  minutely  regulated  and  wits  far  mipe- 
rior  to  the  procctlure  of  other  tribunals  of  its  time.  It 
w  not  certain  that  anonymous  accusations  were  con- 
sidered, although  the  names  of  the  accust'rs  and  wit- 
nrtiSh-s  were  concoale<l  from  the  acoiseil.  Torture  was 
not  arbitrarily  employed,  but  only  when  sufficient 
proof  alreatiy  existed,"  and  even  then  it  was  applied 
(cm  barbarously  than  in  the  contemjwrary  civil 
tribunals.  The  prisons  were  of  the  most  humane 
kind.  The  sentences  pronounce<l  were:  abandonment 
to  the  temponU  arm  {relajncion)  for  the  impenitent 
heretic;  reconciUation  for  the  repentant;  abjuration, 
when  there  w:is  a  suspicion  of  heres>';  and  absolution. 
Only  the  impenitent  were  condenmecl  to  the  stake, 
and  the  number  of  condemnations  has  been  much 

^^l^lifodern  Period.— The  political  and  religious  de- 
velopment which  we  have  outlinetl  above  resulted  in 
Spanish  national  unity,  and  explains  the  character  of 
Spain  as  a  Catholic  nation.  Tlie  struggle  of  eight 
centuriai  to  recover  the  territory  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Mussulmans,  who  were  enemies  at  once  of 
their  land  and  of  their  faith,  effected  in  the  Spanish 
people  that  intimate  fusion  of  patriotic  and  religious 
feoling  which  distinguished  them  during  many  cen- 
turies. Sou  sine  nttviine,  it  may  be  said,  did  a  Span- 
ish  pope  (Alexaniler  VI)  give  the  title  of  Catholic,  by 
eminence,  to  the  sovereigns  who  first  uniteti  recon- 
querwi  Spain  under  their  sceptre,  for  they  and  their 
BuccHasors  deemed  it  the  first  duty  of  the  Crown  to 
maintain  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  their 
realms,  to  propagate  it  in  the  vast  countrits  which 
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they  coloniied,  and  defend  it  in  Europe  against  the 
assaults  of  heretics.  The  same  pope,  Alexander  VI, 
issued  in  1493  a  Bull,  in  which,  to  prevent  t  he  disputes 
that  might  arise  between  Spaniards  and  Portuguese 
in  regard  to  their  discoveries  in  the  East  Indies  and 
(as  America  was  then  called)  the  West  Indies,  he 
establisheil  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between  them  the 
meridian  running  100  leagues  west  of  the  Azores,  de- 
creeing that  the  newly  discovered  lands  west  of  that 
line  should  belong  to  the  Spaniards,  and  those  east  of 
it  to  the  Portugiiese.  After^vards,  in  the  Treaty  of 
Tordesillas,  another  line,  360  leagues  west  of  the  C'ape 
Verde  Islands,  was  substituted — an  arrangement 
which  gave  Brazil  to  Portugal. 

The  Catholic  Sovereigns,  by  reuniting  the  Crowns 
of  Castile  and  Aragon,  annexing  Navarre,  and  com- 
pleting the  Recnnom'st  with  the  reduction  of  drantula 
(1492),  established  the  pohtical  unity  of  Spain;  with 
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the  Inquisition  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  they 
achieved  its  religious  unity;  the  marriages  of  their 
children  with  the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  of  England 
and  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  secured  to 
Spain  the  friemlship  of  the  leading  states;  by  the  dis- 
cover>'  of  America  and  the  coiujucsts  in  Africa  a 
broati  road  was  opened  for  Spain's  colonial  ex])aiision. 
But  the  death  of  their  son  Prince  John  cause<i  the 
Crown  to  pass  to  Charles  I  (the  Emperor  Chsules  V), 
son  of  Juana  la  Loca,  and  entin'ly  changiMl  the  course 
which  the  magnanimous  I  sabella  h  ad  t  raeeti  for  Spanish 
policy.  Charles  V,  attracted  to  Italy  by  the  ancient 
strife  with  France  for  the  posscKsion  of  the  Italiiui 
states,  and  to  Germany  by  his  inheritance  of  the  im- 
perial Throne  from  his  grandfather  Maximilian,  was 
more  the  Emperor  of  German)-  than  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  completelv  diverted  Spanish  policy  from  America 
and  Africa.  Philip  II,  though  he  did  not  succcfnl  his 
father  in  the  empire,  coulil  not  extricate  himself  from 
his  father's  European  T>ol'<"y.  Spain  was  exhaust etl 
by  the  wars  in  Flanders  against  Francr  and  England. 
Nevertheless,  unlike  his  father,  Philip  II  was  a  thor- 
oughly Spanish  king,  and  united  the  whole  Iberian 
Peninsula  under  his  sway  by  the  incorporation  of 
Portugal. 
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WHh  the  death  of  Philip  II  the  decay  of  Spaniah 

IK)Wcr  b<>gan.  The  monarchy,  which  needed  the 
hhoulders  of  a  giant  lo  support  it,  fell  upon  those  of 
the  pious  but  feeble  Philip  III  ( ir)'.tS-lt)21),  who  left 
the  task  of  government  to  a  favourite  or  »ir>iniatj>r — 
firet,  the  Duque  de  Lenna  and  th<  n  tns  aoilllie  Doqne 
de  Uoeda.  in  the  Low  Countriai  be  airanged  tbe 
Twelve  Yean*  Peace.  He  brought  aid  to  the  Calli- 
olics  of  Ireland,  sending  an  exmHlilion  under  Aguilar 
(1602),  and  intervened  in  behiiif  of  t  he  (u-nimn. Cath- 
olics m  the  first  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
While  thvto  siding  CathoUcs  abroad,  he  reaolved  to 
guard  agaiBflt  the  danger  that  threatened  rclipoUB 
unity  at  home  in  the  presence  of  the  Moriscoes,  or 
subjugated  Mof)rs,  who  were  suspected  of  conspiring 
with  the  Mo.ns  ..f  Africa;  th<«c  he  expelled  from 
Spain.  In  this  reign  and  the  next,  Castilian  htcrature 
and  art  attained  their  finest  flower.  Phihp  IV  (1621- 
65),  less  pious  than  his  father,  was  nevertheless  a  bet- 
ter ruler.  For  his  prime  ministers  and  favourites  he 
hml,  Tirst,  the  Comle-Duquc  de  Olivarcs  and  then 
Don  LuiH  lie  Haro.  In  this  reign  the  colossal  mon- 
archy of  Philip  II  hi  u  in  to  crumble.  The  Duke  of 
Braganza  was  proclain)ed  King  of  Portugal  as  Jotm 
IV;  CataloniA  roae  and  maintained  a  war  lasting 
twelve  yean:  .Naples  and  Sicily  also  rebelled,  the 
fsmous  Spwuflh  infant  renments  ((ereioa  atpalloUt) 
were  beaten  at  Rocroy,  and  Spain,  by  the  Peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  with  France,  lost  Rouasillon  and.  by 
the  'I'renty  of  NVestphali*  (1048),  »  gVMt  part  Ot  hCT 
imp<)rtttncc  in  EuroiM-. 

The  weakening  of  Spain  contintietl  under  the  sirkly 
Charles  II  (1605-17(X)),  who  suececdcd  his  father  at 
the  age  of  four.  The  regency  fell  to  the  queen,  Doftft 
\Iariana,  who  shifted  the  burden  of  government  W 
her  confeasf)r,  Padre  Nithard,  ami,  after  him,  on  Ivbt 
favourite  Valenzuela,  the  hiishaml  of  one  «)f  her  ladic»- 
in-waiting.  S]iaiii,  after  intervening  on  the  »i<le  of 
CSk^Olicisin  ill  all  tlie  eonflictsof  the  European  stati«, 
BOW  aaw  herself  an  obieot  of  ambition  to  foreigners. 
The  faflhira  of  the  Idnra  health  obliged  him  to  leave 
thedutieaof  government  to  ambitious  ministers,  while 
Prance  reache<l  her  apogee  in  the  reign  of  Ixiuis  XIV, 
and  Spanish  power  altmad  eontimied  to  deeline.  The 
king  being  without  issue,  the  rivalries  of  France  and 
Austria  for  tli<'  siici  i  ssiou  began  even  in  his  lifetime 
and  led  up  to  the  project  for  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Spanwh  monarchy.  Following  the  mlvice  of 
Cardinal  Port ocarrero,  Charles  disinherited  his  Aus- 
trian kimlred  and  designated  as  hi.s  heir  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  afterwards  Philip  V.  Upon  the  death  of 
Charles  11,  the  reign  of  thi;  House  of  Austria  ended  in 
Spain,  and  t  hat  of  the  House  of  lk)urlK)n  eommenec'd, 
bringing  French  'Centralism  into  Spanish  administra- 
tion, and  helping  to  change  the  national  dunflter  by 
linking  the  nation  more  closely  with  Franoe. 

Phifip  V  (l70(>-4fi)  ha<l  to  siLstain  the  War  of  the 
Sueecssion  witli  Frencli  iiKsi-stance.  By  the  Peace  of 
Utrcrhl,  which  terminatinl  that  war,  Gibraltar  and 
Bfinorca  fell  to  the  share  of  England;  the  Itahan  pos- 
sessions and  the  lyow  Countries,  to  Austria.  Cata- 
lonia, having  vigorously  defended  the  ri^ta  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  was  dcspoilefl  of  a  part  of  her 
constitutional  rights  {Furros).  Philip  V,  who  had 
b<H'n  under  French  influence  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
£rst  wife,  Maria  TiUisa  of  Savoy,  gave  hiniself  up  to 
ItaUan  influence  aftt'r  his  marriage  with  Isabel  Far- 
nese,  bein^  directed  by  Alberoni.  To  find  posHi>8sion8 
for  the  chil(|ren  of  Isabel  Famese,  the  Italian  claims 
of  Spain  were  revived;  Alberoni,  however,  fell  b<"forc 
he  Huco'cded  in  obtaining  anything  more  than  the 
cardinalate  for  hiriis<'lf  and  the  Duchii's  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany  for  the  Infante  Don  Carlos.  In  1724  Philip 
abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Luis,  but  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  the  same  year  obliged  his  father  to  resume 
the  Crown.  By  the  TVeaty  of  Vienna  (1735)  Naples 
andSfe^y  wawgivwtothftlnfMiteDottC^^  Un- 
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questionably  the  most  glorious  reigjn  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  vim  that  of  Ferdinand  Vl,  thanks  to  the 
care  with  which  he  maintained  neutrality  between 
France  and  England.  The  Peace  of  Aix-lo-Chapelle 
(Aachen)  ended  the  wars  undertalcen  to  find  crowna 
rar  the  i^ildraD  of  Isabel  Famese:  the  Doehiea  of 
Parma,  Piaconza,  and  Guastalla  were  given  to  Don 
FeUpe  (Philip).  The  king,  thoncefor^vard  left  the 
task  of  government  to  liis  ministers,  Carwijal  :irui  the 
Marques  de  la  En-M^niuia,  while  he  surrendi mi  him- 
self to  the  enchantment  of  FarineUi's  music,  liy  the 
oonoordat^  which  he  made  with  Benedict  Xl\,  the 
Retd  PatrontUo  (royal  patronage)  over  all  the  ChurdieB 
within  the  monarchy  was  recognized,  as  it  had  already 
been  in  force  in  the  foreign  |K)s.ses.sion8  and  the  King- 
dom of  Cramula  Alilmimli  thf  English  party,  led 
by  the  ambassador,  Ketne,  and  the  minister.  Wall 
(successor  to  Carvajal),  succeeded  in  overthrowing 
Ensenada,  and  although  the  French  offered  the  res- 
toratkm  of  Minorca,  and  the  English  of  Gibraltar, 
the  king  persevered  m  his  neutrality,  with  the  result 
that  the  nation  prosi^ered,  and  the  coffers  of  the 
treasury  were  fdled  ahno.st  to  hui-sting. 

Ferdinand  died  of  a  broken  heart  occR.«i<med  by  the 
loss  of  his  wife.  Dofta  Barbara  (1759).  He  was  suc- 
C(H>dod  by  his  brother  Charles  III,  who  was  already 
King  of  Naples,  and  whose  greatest  mistake  was  the 
abandonment  of  his  predeccissor's  policy  of  n«'utrality 
by  that  fatal  "Family  Compact"  (17(31)  which  united 
tlie  fiirtuncs  I'f  ^piuii  with  those  of  tht;  degenerate 
French  Bourbons.  W  ith  this  began  a  war  with  Eng- 
land, issuing  in  t  he  loss  of  Havana  and  Manila  (1763). 
Meanwhile  Spain  was  governed  by  two  ford^EDcra, 
Grimaldi  andf  Esquilacce,  and  the  people  rose  m  the 
famous  "Hat-and-Cloak  liiots"  {moUn  de  las  capaa  y 
aondjreroa),  which  led  to  the  Ma«lrilenos  being  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  national  dress.  Puiiil):il  atid 
Choiseulhad  driven  the  Jesuits  out  of  Portugal  and 
France,  and  their  enemies  in  Spain  exploited  this  tu- 
mult to  persuade  the  king  that  the  Society  was  a 
menace  to  public  onler.  Adding  other  calunmiea 
(such  as  the  story  that  the  Jesuits  denied  the  king's 
being  the  higitimate  sou  of  Philip  V),  they  succeeded 
in  inducing  Charles  III  to  order  the  Jesuits  out  of  bis 
dominions  without  st  uting  any  reason,  reserving  "  in 
his  royal  bn^ast"  the  motive  of  their  banishment. 
Under  the  ministr\-  of  Floridablanca  Spain  inter- 
vened in  support  of  the  indepenilcnce  of  the  Unitod 
States.  Dunng  this  reign  many  public  buildings  were 
constructe<l — the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  the  Botanical 
flardens  of  Madrid,  etc. — with  monev  saved  .luring 
the  priM-eding  reign.  But  the  king's  short  sigh  tedness 
a<lmitte<l  to  his  coun.seLs  men  imbued  with  Voltairean 
ideas,  who,  however  httle  tb^  may  have  been  aware 
of  it,  wcretheaDieaof  theBevobitiottthatwaatoniin 
the  Bourbons. 

Charles  IV  (1788-1808),  even  ntore  deficient  m 
aliiliiy  and  rhanieter  tlmu  Charles  lit.  to  suffer 
tlie  ('onse(j\ienees  of  i>uhiir:d  errors  roniiiutted  in  the 

E receding  reign.  In  his  time  the  French  Ro  'olution 
rokeout,  and  the  Spanish  liourbuns  went  so  far  as 
to  aUv  themselves  eventually  with  that  Revolution- 
ary' France  which  had  beheaded  Louis  XVI.  The 
Aranda  ministry',  having  overthrown  that  of  Florid** 
blaiii  a.  was  in  turn  overthrown  by  Don  Manuel  Go- 
do}',  the  queen's  favouril<'  no  letss  than  the  king's, 
who  matle  the  Treatv  of  S.  Ildefonso,  alMng  Spain 
with  France  against  England,  and  leiuling  up  to  the 
disaster  of  Trafalgar  (180.5).  This  reign  ended  in  a 
most  disgraceful  manner:  Prince  Ferdinand  having 
rebelleil  against  his  father  and  the  inept  Godoy,  the 
.Artinjuez  ri^iuf;  resulted  in  the  ah<licai  inu  nf  ("l>arl<^ 
IV,  when  the  1  reucii  luid  already  treacherously  gained 
a  footing  in  Si)ain.  The  king  and  queen  having 
sought  refuge  at  Bayoune,  Napoleon  made  them  sur- 
rend<9r  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  him,  intending  it  for  his 
fanvther  Joaeph  Doau^tarte.  But  thia  husBifiatian  tht 
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Spanish  people  would  not  brook;  rising,  after  the  ter- 
nble  Second  of  May,  1808,  thcv  fought  the  glorious 
War  of  Independence,  in  which  Napoleon  suffered  his 
first  reverses.  The  most  celebrated  battU>8  of  this 
war  were  those  of  firuch,  in  the  highlands  of  Mont- 
serrat,  in  which  the  Catalan  somrtnnex  (peasant  sol- 
diers) routed  a  French  army;  Bailon,  where  Castafii-s, 
at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  defeated  Du- 
pont ;  and  the  sieges  of  Saragossa  and  Gerona,  which 
were  worthy  of  the  ancient  Spaniards  of  Saguntum 
and  Numantia.  The  British  general,  Wellington, 
gained  the  battles  of  Sahunanca  (1812)  and  Vittoria 
(1813),  and  helped  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the 
Peninsula.  Hut  while  the  Spanish  people  were  shed- 
ding their  blood  f(jr  their  faith,  tlieir  country,  and 
their  king,  the  Liberals,  assembled  in  the  Cortes  of 


ance,  however,  which  sent  to  Spain  the  "hundred 
thousand  sons  of  St.  Louis",  restored  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  French  soldiers,  who  had  met  with  such 
desperate  resistance  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  were  then  received  as  brothers 
and  liberators,  and  the  Constitution  was  al)olisliiKi. 
But  the  liberals  t<x>k  mlvantagc  of  the  dynastic 
question,  which  arose  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  \'1I, 
to  rcyive  their  party.  The  king  had  no  male  issue  and 
dnly  two  daughters,  who  by  the  SaUc  Law  (brought 
into  Spain  by  the  Bourbons),  were  incapable  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Throne.  The  king  accordingly  pro- 
ix>sed  to  set  aside  the  Salic  Law  and  re-<'stabiish  the 
ancient  Spanish  law  of  succession,  which  admitted  fe- 
males, failing  male  issues.  The  cjuestion,  whether  the 
Salic  I^w  was  or  was  not  legitimately  abrogated. 


^  ^  ^  M.  ^  41^ 
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Cadis  (1812),  were  drafting  a  Constitution  modelled 
on  the  French.  Ferdinand  VII,  however,  liberated 
by  Napoleon,  returned  to  Spain,  refused  to  recognize 
this  Constitution,  and  restorcnl  the  old  regime,  thus 
initiating  that  Htniggle  between  .Xbsolutists  and  Lil>- 
erals  which  lasted  throughout  the  nineteenth  century. 
'Fhe  old  colonies  of  Spain  in  Mexico  an«i  South  Amer- 
ica took  advantage  of  this  conflict  to  make  them- 
selves independent. 

Tliat  moral  unity  which  the  Catholic  Sovereigns 
had  restoretl  in  Spain  by  the  exj)ul8i<m  of  the  Jews, 
the  subjection  of  the  Moors,  and  the  establishment  of 
CathoUc  unity,  was  broken  by  the  influx  of  ideas  fn)m 
the  French  Revolution  and  English  Liberalism.  Face 
to  face  with  the  Spanish  people,  so  strongly  attached 
to  their  ancient  traditions  and  forms  of  government, 
there  arose  the  Constitutional  Party,  which  at  first 
proclaimed  no  further  aim  than  the  establishment  of 
repre«'ntative  government,  saving  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious unity.  But  the  LiWrals,  perseciited  in  1812, 
pushed  their  ideas  to  extremes  and,  profiting  by  a 
military  insurrection  in  1820  (Don  Rafael  de  Riego), 
finally  proclaimed  the  Constitution  and  forced  Ferdi- 
nand V II  to  swear  to  it.  The  Constitutionalists  then 
split  into  the  two  parties — Extremes  and  Moderates 
(JEialtadon  and  Moiieradoa) — which  have  continue*!  to 
the  proH  at  time.   T-  *  thf^jBly  Alli- 


formed  the  legal  basis  of  the  dynastic  quarrel  between 
Don  CarUw  (Charles)  V,  brother  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
and  his  daughter  Dofia  Isabel  II.  . 

The  true  animus  of  the  conflict,  however,  arose 
from  the  division  of  Spaniards  into  Traditionalists 
who  supported  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  and  Lil>eral8, 
who  si<l<>d  with  Dona  Isabel  and  her  mother,  Dofia 
Cristina.  This  division — the  origin  of  all  the  ills 
which  Spain  suffered  in  the  nineteenth  centurj* — led 
to  the  Seven  Years'  War,  from  1833,  when  Ferdinand 
VII  die<l,  to  lH;i9,  when  the  Convention  of  Vergara 
was  signed.  In  the  meantime  the  Liberals  niled,  ex- 
cept in  the  provinces  occupied  by  the  Carlists,  and  the 
Moderate  ministry  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  during 
which  the  horrible  massacre  of  friars  took  place  at 
Madrid  (17  July,  1834),  was  micceeded  by  those  of 
Toreno  and  of  Slendizdbal.  who  put  up  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Church  for  sale  (1836).  The  predomi- 
nance of  the  Exnllados  culminated  with  the  regency  of 
Espartero  (1841),  who  closed  the  Nunciature  and 
broke  off  all  relations  with  Rome.  The  queen  haying 
been  declared  of  age,  the  Moderate  Nar\'ae«  ministry 
came  into  power,  exiled  Espartero,  and  suspended  the 
sale  of  church  property.  Relations  with  Koine  were 
resumed,  and  Spain  inter\'ened  in  behalf  of  Pius  IX, 
who  had  l)een  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Gaeta.  In 
1851  the  Concordat,  regulating  the  new  conditions  of 
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the  F?paniflh  Cliurch,  was  Hignp<l.  From  1854  to  1856 
(the  Bienio  Liberal)  the  Liberals,  with  Espartero  and 
O'Donnell,  were  again  in  power,  and  O'Donnell  ac- 
quireti  pnatige  in  the  African  war  of  1H59.  This 
niini8tr>'  alao  re-established  the  Constitution  ofl845 
an<i  8top|xxl  the  sale  of  church  property  (1856). 

It  wiw  8uccee<ir«i  by  the  Nnrvaez  ministrj'  (1866), 
and  after  these  two  generals,  IVim  and  Serrano,  who 
had  been  exiled,  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Navy^  com- 
manded by  Topete,  and  effected  the  Revolution  of 
September,  1868,  which  dethroned  the  Bourbons  and 
Bumuioncd  to  the  Throne  Amadeus  I  (Duke  of  Aosta), 
of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Prim  having  been  assjuwi- 
nated  just  as  Amadeus  landed  in  the  Peninsula,  thf  n»'W 
king  was  left  without  any  solid  supirart  and,  in  Pebru- 
ary,  1873,  was  obliged  to  abdicate.  On  8  June  of 
the  same  year  the  Cortes  proclaimed  the  republic, 
which  lasted  but  two  vears  and  had  four  presidents: 
Figueras,  PI  y  Margall,  Salmer6n.  and  (^astelar.  In 
the  mean  time  the  Spanish  Catholics,  exjisperated  by 
the  excesses  of  the  Liberals,  rallied  round  the  Duke  of 
Madrid,  Don  Carlos  de  Borbdn,  in  whom  the  Tradi- 
tionalists saw  the  legitimate  heir  of  Ferdinand  VII 
and  Charles  V,  and  the  Third  Carlist  War  began — the 
second  having  been  nothing  more  than  CJeneral  Or- 
tega's attempt  in  behalf  of  the  Count  of  MontemoHn. 
In  the  existing  condition  of  political  disorganizntion, 
the  Carlists  were  enabled  to  gain  sulxstjintiul  ad- 
vantages, and  were  on  the  )K>int  of  making  thenuselves 
masters  of  the  Government.  But  the  aristocracy  and 
the  financial  interests,  making  General  Martinez 
Campos  their  instrument,  effected  the  restoration  of 
the  female  branch  of  the  Bourljons,  pmclaiming  Al- 
fonso XII,  in  whose  favour  Isabel  II  hatl  abdicated. 
D<»n  Alfonso  landcxi  at  Cadiz,  9  Januarj',  1K75,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  Carlist  rising  was  suppresiiwl,  as  well 
as  that  of  Cuba  (October,  1877).  As  a  result  of  the 
Bourljon  Restoration,  and  of  an  agreement  between 
Antonio  Cdnovas,  leader  of  the  Conservatives  (suc- 
cessors of  the  Moderates),  and  PrAxeties  Mateo  Sa- 
gasta,  leader  of  the  Lilx-rals,  who  had  inlierited  the 
aspirations  of  the  Revolution,  there  was  created  in 
Spain  the  poUtical  situation  which  has  lusted  until 
now  (1910),  establishing  the  legal  alternation  {turno 
legal)  of  the  Al|)honsi8t^NIonarchical  parties  in  power. 
Alfonso  XII  died  25  November,  1885,  leaving  the  re- 
gency to  Dofta  Maria  Cristina  of  Ilabsburg,  as  mother 
of  his  posthumous  son,  Alfonso  XIII  (b.  17  May, 
18S6).  During  the  regency  the  Cuban  Insurrci-tion, 
and  that  of  the  Philippines,  gave  rise  to  the  war  with 
the  United  States,  which  led  to  the  lo88of  the  last  rem- 
nants of  Spain's  colonial  empire. 

IV.  Actual  Conditions. — A.  Legialalion. — The 
Spanish  nationality  being  formed  out  of  two  ele- 
ments, the  Gothic  and  the  Hispano-Roman,  had  at  the 
outset  two  different  legislative  systems.  F.uric,  in  the 
code  which  bears  his  name,  c<jll«u'ted  tlie  laws  of 
the  Goths,  while  the  "  Breviarium"  of  Anianus  (in  the 
time  of  Alaric  II)  sums  up  the  provisions  of  the  Ro- 
man law  for  the  government  of  the  Hispano-Latins. 
But  when  the  two  ra<*es  had  Inn'ome  fuseii,  there  was 
also  a  fu8i<m  of  the  two  K>-st<'m8  of  legislaticm  in  the 
"Forum  Judicnm",  or  "Fuero  Juzgo"  ((•ompleled  in 
the  Sixteenth  Council  of  Toledo),  which  is  the  first  of 
the  Spanish  Codes,  and  in  which  the  Gothic  element 
predominates  in  the  law  of  persons,  the  Roman  in 
that  of  contracts.  During  the  Reconquest  there 
arose  the  fueros,  sj>eeial  laws,  orprivileg<>8,  granted  by 
the  kings  to  certain  particular  cities  or  provinces  and 
which  were  also  known  (as  in  England  and  France)  as 
cartas,  or  cartas  pueblos,  i.  e.,  charters  granted  to  those 
who  populated  a  new  ciU'.  Another  general  code  for 
Castile  was  the  "Fuero  Viejo"  (Old  Privilege),  of  un- 
certain origin,  but  probably  commenced  in  the  time 
of  Alfonso  VIII  and  complote<l  in  that  of  Pe«lro  I. 
,\lf<inso  IX  publishwl  the  "Fueros  Real",  which  in- 
cluded the  declarations  called  the  "Leyes  del  Ea- 


tilo" — rules  of  style,  or  of  procedure.  The  legisla- 
tive work  undertaken  in  the  time  of  St.  Ferdinand 
ended  with  Alfonso  X,  t  he  Wise,  author  of  the  "Sicte 
Partidas",  or  "Seven  Parts".  This  king,  however, 
being  a  man  of  theory  rather  than  a  practical  man, 
mo(iifi(><i  the  national  laws  and  customs  to  excess,  al- 
lowing himself  to  l>e  carrie<i  away  by  his  admiration 
for  the  Roman  Law.  Hence  the  "Siete  Partidas" 
have  never  been  in  legal  force,  except  as  a  supple- 
mentary code  and  as  bearing  on  certain  particular 
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points — the  Bucccssion  of  the  Crown,  for  instance,  un- 
til the  Bourbons  graftwl  upon  the  Spanish  code  the 
Salic  Law  which  they  brought  from  France. 

The  fact  that  the  Siete  Partidas"  had  not  actiuired 
legal  force  was  the  reason  why  Castilian  loKiHlation 
remained  entangled  with  a  mass  of  fueros,  ordinances, 
and  special  pruvision.s.  One  of  these,  the  Onlinance 
of  Alcalil,  passed  by  the  Cortes  of  Alcald  in  the  time 
of  Alfonso  XI,  estaolishwl,  among  other  matters,  the 
order  of  precedence  of  the  Spanish  codes.  Others 
were  the  Laws  of  Toro  and  the  Ordinimccs  of  Nhm- 
talvo,  mtidc  in  the  time  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns. 
The  other  kingdoms  of  Spain  continue<i  to  elabonito 
their  own  several  legislations — Catalonia,  with  its 
very  ancient  "Usatgiw"  and  its  "Consulat  de  Mar" 
(the  oldest  commercial  code  in  Kunipe);  Aragon. 
Navarre,  and  the  rest,  with  their  n"«pective  special 
fueros.  Wishing  to  give  the  united  monarchy  a  civil 
code,  Philip  II  published  the  "Nueva  Recopilaci6n " 
(New  Digest)  of  the  S|)anish  laws,  though,  indeed  the 
charter  laws  of  the  various  provinces  were  at  the  same 
tim<'  left  in  full  vip«)ur.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IV 
(1805),  a  "Novlsima  Recopilaci6n '  (Ijitest  Digest) 
was  published,  also  leaving  untouched  the  charter 
laws  of  the  provinces.  Finally,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  arose  the  division  of  laws  into  political, 
civil,  penal,  and  laws  of  proc«'dure. 

The  Cort^-s  of  Cadiz,  in  1812,  formulated  the  first 
Liberal  Constitution,  which,  however,  showed  aome 
regard  for  Catholic  unity.   This  ConsUtutioa  wbi 
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by  the  kinK,  when  he  was  released  from 
toB  oqithrity  by  Napoleon,  but  Riego's  military  in- 
surrectinn  at  Las  Cabezas  ae  S.  Juan,  in  1820.  forced 
it  upon  him.  It  waa  overthrown  by  the  French  inter- 
vcnT  ion  in  1S23.  In  1834  the  queen-regent  authorised 
the  F^statuto  Heal,  a  sort  of  mo<ierate  constitution. 
Next  came  the  Liberal  Constitution  of  1837,  in  which 
Cttitbatlio  uni^  is  not  stipulated  for,  although  it  is 
•fated  that  the  Gstholic  Relifpon  is  that  professed  by 
Spftni.ards.  Again,  in  the  Constitution  of  1845  it  is 
declnnil  that  the  religion  of  Spain  is  the  Catholic 
Ap<>t*f'ili<\  Roman.  In  the  Constitution  of  is.'G  tol- 
eration of  other  creetLs  is  established  much  as  it  luw 
exu^t.H.  The  Revolution  of  18G8  produced  the  Liberal 
Constitution  of  1860^  which  established  freedom  of 
nonhip  (art.  xxi),  maifitatntn;;,  however,  the  Catholic 
Rdigion  and  its  ministers.  Finally,  the  Constitution 
of  1876,  publi.Hhed  under  the  Restoration,  admitted 
r«>lipiou.s  toleration,  but  declared  the  Catholic  Religion 
that  of  th«-  State.  In  practice,  there  is  in  Spain  a 
cremt  deal  of  religious  liberty,  the  only  conditions 
odng  that  diBMO^bingDlMW  of  wonhip  must  comply 
with  ecftaftroittwardF loiina  Bueh  as  tm  having  si^s 
placed  on  their  exteriors.    This  last  Constitution 

Elacea  the  Icgi-slative  power  in  the  Cortes  with  the 
ing.  The  Cortes  are  composetl  of  two  chambers: 
the  Senate  and  the  Congress.  Some  of  the  senators 
sit  of  their  own  right  (grandees,  archbishops,  etc.), 
others  for  life,  others  by  dectton.  Thfi  mfimfaera  of 
Congress  (dijnOadot)  an  all  deeted.  The  king  am 
convoke  or  prorogue  the  Ct)rte«.  The  executive 
power  belongs  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  who  are 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  pnvcrnment.  In 
^e  succession  to  the  Throne  the  ancient  order,  super- 
seded by  the  Salic  Law,  is  followed.  The  heir  to  the 
Thnme  tiJces  the  title  of  Prince  of  Astuzias.  The 
Iritig  at^iins  his  majority  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  in 
atadriiy  is  under  the  regency  of  his  nearest  relative: 
Alfonso  XIII,  posthumous  son  of  Alfonso  XII,  was 
under  the  rf-K^ncy  of  hi.s  mother,  Doila  Cristina  of 
HdhAyM;  on  attaining  his  majority  he  was  sworn 
H^pHPwas  not  solemnly  crowned.  The  judioial 
puiwr  it  witniiBwi  to  tzibunals  whidi  administer  jus- 
tice in  the  long's  name.  The  latter  has  the  preroga- 
tive  of  pardon. 

The  relations  of  Church  and  Stale  in  Spain  have 
been  regulated  l>y  various  concordats  Hy  law  13, 
title  I,  Book  I,  of  the  "Novbima  Recoi)ilaci6n",  the 
GoiUMal  of  Trent  is  the  law  of  the  realm.  The  chief 
concordats  with  Spain  are:  that  of  1737  (Clemeat  XII 
and  Philip  V);  1752  (Benedict  XIV  and  Ferdinand 
VI);  1851  (Pius  IX  and  Isabel  II).  The  l.a.st-named 
is  still  in  force,  altluiuuh  Libenil  tJovernments  violate 
it  in  various  ways  iimi  iin  trnd  to  nvnlifv  it,  invoking 
it,  neverthelesB,  whenever  oonvcnicnt  /or  their  pur- 
poses. AflOORfang  to  this  ooooordat,  wfaidi  was  in- 
tended to  regulate  the  gmvs  disorders  consequent 
upon  the  oonfiscation  of  ditvch  property  (disamor- 
tization).  the  Catholic  is  the  only  religion  of  the 
Spanish  peoi>le.  Public  instruction  Ls  under  the  in- 
npection  of  the  bi.shoi)8  and  other  diocesan  prelates. 
The  number  of  dioceses  is  diminished  (see  above: 
Eoclefriastical  Organisation):  the  form  of  provision' 
for  bishoprics  and  other  benefioes  isdetsnnined 
{Patronato  Real),  as  also  the  remuneration  of  the 
clergy,  maintfiiaiu^o  of  chiirch  building.s,  etc.  The 
Archbishop  oi  Tohxio  receives  40Sm  iw-sctas  ($8000 
or  £1600);  other  archbishops,  from  37. rm  to  32,500 
pesetas  (S75O0  to  S6500);  bishops,  25,000  to  20,000 
pesetas  ($5000  to  $4000). 

In  the  civil  law  of  Spain  the  predominant  tendency 
is  to  suppress  the  individualities  of  the  eharter  law 
{dercrfu)  jnnil  \  in  the  varicMis  partH  of  the  country. 
These  local  iHM  uliiiriliis  are  found  especially  in  the 
law  of  family  relations.  In  Catalonia  the  Roman 
Law  prevailed,  the  father  enjoyed  freedom  of  testa- 
 ^^dvpoaitioOfMidtlieilipitoftheflhiidrai' — 


limited  to  the  legal  one-fourth;  in  Castile  the  right  ol 
testamentary  disposition  was  limited  to  one-thira  and 
one-fifth  of  what  could  be  diqiosed  of  for  the  individ- 
ual advantage  of  one  favoured  child.  Castile  fol- 
lowed the  Cotllic  custom  by  which  the  bridefcroom 

[)aid  arras  to  the  bride  at  the  wedding,  while  in  Cata- 
onia  the  Roman  dowry  system  was  in  force.  In 
other  parts  of  the  country  other  laws  Umitcd  the 
power  of  testamentary  disposition  even  more  than  in 
Castile.  The  unifying  tendency  was  espeeiallv  prev- 
alent in  the  "Codigo  Civil"  published  in  1888" by  the 
minister,  .fVlonso  Martinez,  and  which  came  info  force 
on  1  May,  1889.  Although  the  charter  law  is  pre- 
served to  some  extent,  modifications  arc  intnxluced 
suofa^  as  that^  bearing  on  the  bienea  gananaalea  of 
CSofltile,  provfding  that  the  gananeias,  or  property 
acquired  after  marriage,  must,  when  the  estate  is 
liquidated,  be  divided  between  husband  and  wife. 
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Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  magistrates  belong  to 
different  provinces  has  its  influence  upon  the  process 
of  unification,  as  also  the  spirit  of  the  Supreme  Tri- 
bunal, the  decisions  of  which  have  the  forct;  of  juris- 
prudciu  e,  and  serve  as  norms  for  the  .adjii'li<  ation  of 
narallel  causes.  In  criminal  law  the  Penal  Code,  pub- 
lisluKl  in  1870  by  the  minister,  Laureano  Figuerola,  is 
in  force.  In  many  respects  it  betrays  the  spirit  of 
the  Revolution,  during  which  it  originated,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Catholic  and  Con.s<Tvative  elements 
are  demanding  its  reform  in  many  ix)int-s.  The  com- 
mercial code  now  in  force  i.s  that  of  1885,  publi.sh<xl 
by  the  minister,  Fr.  Silvcla.  Judicial  procedure  i.s 
governed  by  the  Law  of  Civil  Suits  {Enjxticiumimto 
Citril)  published  by  the  minister,  Alvarez  Bugallol, 
in  1881. 

Although  the  old  privili  Kcd  jurisdict  ions  have  been 
abolished,  and  all  Spaniards  are  equal  before  the  law, 
there  i.s  still  the  militarv  juri.'^diet  ion  (furrn  nuUltir), 
certain  specified  <'xse8  being  rix-rve*!  for  the  mili- 
tary tribunals,  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
(/iMfo  td^HMtieo),  by  which  the  rights  of  the  Church 
to  taiea  oogninoee  of  owtniB  eases  are  ssfeguarded. 
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Canonical  raftiriaKC  has  lejrtil  forpc  for  all  Spanish 
Catholics,  without  the  m  i  > -xmI  v  <>f  ;Lnv  civil  miirri;ij;i', 
provitiwl  the  civil  aulhorilit'rt  aro  noliticd  that  Chris- 
tian marriaRo  has  bwn  contnictt'd,  such  marriage 
beij^  subject  in  Spain  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Trent.  Civil  marriage  exists  only  for  non-Cath- 
olics, and  Spaniards  who  wiah  to  contract  it  must  first 
make  a  declaration  of  having  abandoned  the  Catholic 
licligion  and  Church.  The  Church  alw*  h:u^  juris- 
diction over  cemt  lcrit«,  which  are  blcK><'<l  cmotiically. 
Vor  uubclii'vcrs,  a|K>state«,  and  othi  r  immuls  l)y  law 
excluded  from  eccU^^iastical  sepultiu-e,  a  separate 
oeoetoy  b  provided,  usuallv  near  the  Catholic 
ocmotery,  and  under  the  control  of  the  dvil  authority. 
In  Spain,  where  feudalism  took  little  root,  the  aristoc- 
racy Ikls  lost  its  CM iiii't ioiin  and  privileges,  civil  and 
p<ihtical,  but  as  a  social  ilistiui'tion  it  still  exists,  to- 
gether with  certain  titles  of  lucxlcni  creation.  The 
royal  family  consists  of  the  king,  the  queen  coiu«>rt, 
and  the  aueen^nothcr  (collectively  snnoken  of  in 
Spanish  as  los  rei/ea,  hterally, ' '  the  kings  the  Vmm 
of  Asturias  (heir  apparent),  and  the  "mfantee  of 
Spain"—  such  relaf  ioa<?  of  the  king  as  may  be  grantcil 
that  dignity.  At  the  hea<l  of  the  lutbilily  are  the 
grandees  of  Spain  of  the  first  and  the  second  clas8. 
The  dukes,  marquesses,  cotmts,  viscounts,  and  banana 
follow  in  order.  The  civil  (Un-orations  most  used  arc 
the  Amorican  Order  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  and  the 
Order  of  Charles  III.  Thme  are  grand  eroMee,  oom- 
m.'inilcries  {cncomun/fax),  and  simple  crosses;  those 
who  wear  the  grand  cro.ss  are  given  the  title  of 
Krn  linlisitiios  StnnrfS.  Of  re<'cnt  founiiat  i<iii  is  the 
CivU  Order  of  Alfonso  XII.  The  an<  ient  military 
orders  of  Santiago,  Aldkitara,  Montis,  and  Gala* 
teava  alao  oontnuM  to  enit  ae  hoooxaty  diatuictions. 

B.  The  PoNtioBl  Sihiatim.—'Tb»  demente  which  go 
t^^)  make  up  the  existing  political  situation  in  Spain 
are  (besid»'S  the  foreign  influences,  chiefly  English 
LilM'ralism  and  French  Ja<'ol)iniMn i  lln-  ii\n;L.stic 
question,  the  iurno  leffal,  or  alternation,  of  tlie  two 
Restoration  parties  (see  above),  and  the  gn)wth  of 
Re|)ublicaaisai.  The  political  parties  form  throe 
groups:  Dinidents  of  the  Rif^t,  legal  parties,  and 
Dissident.s  of  the  Left.  The  Dissidents  of  the  Uight 
consist  of  the  old  Carlist  jtarty,  dnnnant  during  the 
last  V  ars  nf  the  ri  ign  of  Isalx  l  II,  but  wliicli  devclojjcd 
extraordinary  vigour  under  the  Hepublic  and  the 
period  of  extreme  Lilx-ralism,  maintaining  a  civil  w:u-. 
It  ie  etiU  zeadlsr  and  willins  to  defend  the  ideal  of 
tva^tional  Spam  whenever  the  exoeoBee  of  Ubenlism 

destroy  the  cfjiiilibrium  of  Spanish  society.  By  the 
death  of  Don  Carlos  de  Borl>6n,  wliom  the  Carlist.s 
ri-ganh'd  a.s  thi-  la'Al'ul  King  of  Spain,  Don  Jaime  dc 
iiorb6u  hiis  inherited  hi.s  rights.  In  tlie  svitnmer  of 
188S  another ttiviflion  arose  within  the  Traditionalist 
puty,  its  Extreme  Bight  being  formed,  owing  to  the 
anpraadmation  of  Don  Carioe  to  oonstituuonalist 
itlcas.  This  division,  not  yet  entirely  healwl,  residttKl 
in  the  Integrist  Party,  «lircct«xl  by  Don  Ram6n  de 
Noce<lal  and,  after  hLs  death,  by  i\  junta,  or  committw. 

Although  all  the  political  parties  lu-e  recognized  as 
ParUamoataiy  mtiMMitieB,  only  those  arc  called  legal 
whieh  NOOflUM  tbe  reigning  dynasty  and  take  tuna 
in  oflSoe.  They  are,  at  present,  the  Unkw  liberal- 
Conservatives,  whose  undisputed  leader  is  Don  An- 
tonio Miuira,  and  the  Liberal  IX-mocratic  Party,  the 
lea<lcrship  of  which  Ls  disputed  between  Morct,  Can- 
ak'jas,  an<l  Montero  Kioa.  The  former  of  tliese  two 
parties  endeavours  to  find  Catholic  an<l  C<)nscrvative 
solutions  for  political  probloins  within  tbe  bounds  of 
actually  existrng  conditions;  it  is  commonly  charged 
with  c\c(ssi\-e  ti-nderness  for  the  accomplished  facts 
left  by  the  Lil)crals  lus  the  result  of  their  peritMl  of  su- 
premac)'.  The  Liberal  DemcM-ratic  I'arty.  on  the  con- 
trary, though  unwilling  to  call  itself  anti-Catholic, 
calls'  itself  auti-Clerica^  and  tends  towards  Fieneh 
faoffbirusni.  Its  aims  are  the  seculsiiiation  of  msi^ 


riage  and  of  burial,  the  laicisslioii  of  education,  and 

the  repression  of  the  natural  growth  of  nlisiaai 

orders  by  h'gislfilive  inti-rference. 

The  Dissidents  of  the  Left  an'  the  Republicajos,  whose 
numbers  ore  increasing  among  the  less  educatiMi,  and 
who  are  divided  into  numberless  factions,  C3ch  more 
radical  than  the  other.  The  Vaadsl  prooeedingp  of 
Barcelona,  in  July,  1900 — when  diurcMH  and  sepul- 
chres were  burned  and  profancfl,  anrl  persons  consc- 
crut<Ni  to  Clod  were  murdered  and  vu)lale«l— ex- 
hibited the  its{)irations  of  these  extremists.  And  vet 
their  chief,  Ferrer,  who  was  shot  for  these  crimes,  boa 
found  sympathisers  and  defenders  in  Lnrope  and 
America.  In  their  general  ansiohy  Mid  lack  of  inp 
fluential  leaden,  the  RepubUcans  are  Avided  into 
Fetlerals,  ."Socialists,  Anarchists,  Acrafi^ls,  etc. 
sides  th<>se  political  parties  there  are  the  Regionalists 
of  Catalonia  and  the  liasque  ProvfaMMi^  whMeaim  ia 
aduiinistrat  i ve  decentndizat  ion. 

Divisions  among  Catholics  and  the  indifference  of  a 
mat  portion  <rf  the  people  have  resulted  in  a  feeble 
Catholic  Press,  particaUffhr  in  the  department  of  daily 
])  ipcrs.  There  are  three  Catholic  dailies  at  Madrid: 
"i:i  (^orn^o  Kspafiol"  ((\irlist  i,  "El  Siglo  Futum" 
(In'igrists  "El  I'mverso"  ( .\lfon.--ist  Catholic).  In 
the  provinces  there  are  nwmy  of  similar  tendencies, 
surh  as  "El  Corn>o  Caialau"  <jf  Barcelona,  "La 
Gaceta  del  Norte"  of  Bilbao,  "£1  Moticiero"  of  Saiw 
agoHsa,  "La  Vot'*  of  Valencia.  Among  the  weeklies 
mention  should  be  m:uh'  of  "LaLcctura  Pnininical" 
(Madrid),  and  aniong.scicntitic  reviews  "  Ua/on  y  Fc" 
(Jesuit),  "■  La  Ciudatl  de  l)ios",and  "E.spanay  .Vm«'r- 
ica"  (both  Augustinian).  "Los  Estudios  Francis- 
canoe",  "La  llustracidn  oe  Clero".  The  Modefata 
Liberals  have  good  periodicals,  such  as  "La  Con» 
spondettda  de  fSBpslla",  the  ''A.  B.  C",  "la 
EiK)ca",  "El  Diario  de  Barcelona";  weeklies  such  as 
"iUancoy  Negro",  "La  llustraci6n  I'spanolay  Ann  r- 
icana";  but  their  reviews  arr  inferior  to  the  Catholic, 
with  the  exc<«ption  of  iht-ir  professional  j)eriodicaLs 
—for  medicine,  engineering,  bulletins  of  scientific  so- 
eieties,  etc.  The  periodicals  of  the  Extreme  Liberal 
Pnm  are  widely  read— "El  Impsrdal",  <*E1  Lib- 
eral", and  "El  Heraldo"  of  Madrid  (forming  a  news- 

faper  trust),  and  many  othei-s  in  the  provinces,  "El 
*ai»"  is  notable  for  its  Atheistical  impiety,  an<i  it 
is  foUowetl  by  "El  Pueblo"  of  Valencia,  "EspaAa 
Nueva",  etc."  The  official  organ  is  "La  Gaceta  de 
Madrid",  while  in eaoh provinoe  there  is  tbe  " Boletia 
Ofleial",  sad  a  ''Boletfn**  in  eadi  dioeese. 

C.  Educational  and  Socuil  I m jrrnvrmr nl . — Besids 
the  educational  instit  tit  ions,  flu  re  are  various  acad^ 
mi -s  for  thcculfivation  of  t  he  science*^,  which  are  at  the 
same  time  consultative  luljuncts  of  the  State.  The 
principal  of  th.^e  is  the  Spanish  Academy,  or  "Aies> 
demia  de  la  Lengua",  foundod  in  1713  under  the  pa* 
tronago  of  Philip  V.  The  statutes  whidi  now  govere 
it  were  approvtnl  by  drcrrr  nf  20  \iigust.  1S.59.  It  is 
composed  t  if  litj  active  aiMdcnnciuus,  wliomust  reside  at 
Madrid,  21  Sjianish  (■on'-si)ondi'tjts,  who  are  honorar>* 
members,  and  an  undetermined  number  of  foreign 
correspondents.  Its  chief  concern  is  the  Castiliaa 
'language,  in  which  il  is  regarded  as  authoritative. 
It  ha.'^  published  twelve  cmtions  of  the  OastHian 
Ciranuaar  and  Dictionary,  and  many  other  impoT* 
l.int  works,  among  the  more  recent  being  tlie  com- 
pli  tt>  \\ Orks  of  lxi{)e  de  Vega,  under  the  diret  tion  of 
Mi  iir  ridcz  I'elayo.  The  Academy  of  Historj-  was 
(I.  at  111  in  1735  and  approved  by  royal  decnn;  of  17 
June,  1738,  the  fanner  lunctionsof  the  official  ehron- 
ider  of  Spain  and  tfie  Indies  being  vested  in  it.  Its 
present  statutes  were  appn>ve«l  by  decree  of  M.iy, 
1K.50.  It  is  charge<l  with  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional anticjuitics  and  monumcjils.  The  .\cmleiny  of 
Fine  Arts  of  St.  FenUuand  was  founded  in  1752  under 
the  name  of  "  Real  Academia  de  las  tree  nobles  Aries 
da  S.  Fernando".  Its  present  statutes  wwaiBpowd 
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by  the  Decree  of  3  December,  1873.  Its  function  is 
the  encouragoment  and  direction  of  the  study  of 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  music,  for 
which,  at  the  same  time,  special  conservatories  exist. 
The  Academy  of  Exact  Sciences,  Physical  an«l  Natu- 
ral, created  in  1H47,  has  36  academicians  rt^sident  at 
Madrid  and  36  corresponding  members  in  Spain  and 
abroad.  The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sci- 
enc<«  was  establishe<i  in  1857  by  the  Law  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  same  year.  It  has  'M}  acudetniciana 
resident  at  Madrid,  30  corresponding  memberB  in 
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Spain  and  abroad,  and  10  foreign  honorary  members. 
There  are  also  Academies  of  .Medicine  at  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  and  other  leading  cities,  as  well  as  .\cade- 
tnies  of  Jurisprudi-nce  and  Legisbition,  of  the  Fine 
Arte,  etc.  Notable  among  those  of  the  provinces  are 
the  Literar>'  Academy  (Academia  de  Buenos  Lettras) 
of  Barcelona,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  the  Literarj'  Academy  of  Se\'ille,  the  Acade- 
mia Juridica  .\ragoncsa,  of  Saragossa  (1733),  the 
Real  Academia  dc  las  nobles  y  bellas  Artea  de  S. 
Carlos,  of  Valencia,  etc.  The  members  of  numerous 
American  Academies  are  correspondents  of  the  Span- 
ish Academy — those  of  Colombia,  Ecuador  (Quito), 
Mexico,  Salvador,  Venezuela,  Chile,  Peru  (Lima),' 
Argentina,  Guatemala,  and  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 
For  the  study  of  astronomy  there  are  several  ob8<*r\-a- 
toriea,  the  principal  being  the  two  State  observatories 
of  S.  Fernando,  founded  at  Ca<liz  in  17.54,  bv  Don 
Jorge  Juan,  and  transferred  in  1779,  and  of  ^^adrid, 
the  project  of  which  had  already  been  fonned  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  III,  though  it  was  not  realized  until 
the  reform  of  public  education  in  1S45.  Among  the 
private  observatories  should  l>e  mentioned  that  of 
Tibidabo  (Barcelona),  that  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  Jesuit 
obser^'atory  at  Tortoea,  where  the  various  branches 
of  astro-phyBics,  terrestrial  magnetism,  etc.,  are 
studied 

*  -^t  statistics  of  the 


works  of  social  improvement  existing  in  Spain,  owing 
to  the  persistent  tendency  of  oiFiciaTs  to  suppress  all 
mention  of  Catholic  institutions.  The  Institute  of 
Social  Refonns,  managetl  chiefly  by  the  Krausist 
Free-Teaching  Institution,  published  in  1{X)7  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  workingmen's  associations  existing 
in  the  year  1904: — 


Catholic  Msociation*   07 

For  the  amelioratioD  of 
tbe  conilitioiu  of  labour  1 147 

Co-operative   93 

Mutual  benefit   300 


Political   86 

For  instruction  and  recrea- 
tion  70 

Muairal  (iocludingcltoral)  84 

Total   188A 


In  1908  the  following  figures  are  given: — 


SavinKK  banlu  

Co-oiHTtitivc  aocictiea. . 
Mutual  benefit   1691 


43 


13   Mutual  insurance. 
274 

Total   2O20 


The  following  statistics  published  by  "  I^  Paz  So- 
cial" (a  social  review  of  S.'iragossa  and  Madrid)  give  a 
better  idea  of  Catholic  social  vutcniribc: 


Catholic  rural  banks  -  -  ■  • ,  

Catholic  acricuttural  synclicatca. 


In  1904. 
38 


1907.  1909. 
112  373 
108  450 


From  thus  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Catholic  so- 
cial enteri>ris<!8  is  rapidly  increjising,  which  Ls  duo  to 
the  appreciation  by  the  clergy  of  the  in>iK»rtancc  of 
combining  social  work  with  the  pastoral  ministry,  so 
as  to  meet  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  needs  of 
the  people.  For  the  general  direction  of  Ihew  works 
there  has  been  formed  at  Madrid  a  Central  Com- 
mittee iJtnUa)  of  Catholic  Action.  The  duties  of 
this  committee  are  to  co-ooerate  with  the  pn-lates  of 
the  rfsiwctivc  dioceses  in  the  preparation  of  Catholic 
congress**  in  mich  dioceses,  t<i  currj*  out  the  n^lu- 
tions  of  the  congrcs-ses  approvetl  by  the  prelates,  and 
to  direct  the  Catholic  propaganda  in  all  its  branches. 
It  is  ma<le  up  of  a  president  [at  pn-sent  (lOU))  the 
BLshop  of  Madrid- Alcjilsi]  and  18  nu-tnbei-s,  nine  of 
whom  repre8<>nt  the  nine  ecclesiastical  provinces.  Up 
to  the  present  (1910)  six  CathoUc  congress^-s  have 
been  held:  at  Madrid  (IS87),  Seville,  SanigoKsa,  Tar- 
ragona, Burgos,  and  Santiago  (1902).  Eucharistic 
congresses  have  iilsit  been  held  at  Valencia,  Lugo,  and 
Mmlrid,  and  "congnHws  of  the  goo<l  Press"  at  Sev- 
ille and  Saragossii  (IIKXS).  But  |)olitical  ilLssi-iLsions 
among  Catholics  have  hindered  the  practical  ntjults 
which  might  have  been  expected.  The  "social 
weeks"  are  also  held  among  some  communities,  to 
bring  together  those  who  are  engaged  in  works  of  this 
kind  and  to  spreatl  the  knowWlge  of  them  in  the  vari- 
ous provinces.  In  1907  the  "Social  Popular  Move- 
ment" was  inaugurat<Hl  at  Barc«'l<»na,  in  imitation  of 
the  Volhtverein  at  Munich-CJIadbtich,  in  Certnany. 

D.  Charity. — Though  the  charity  of  Catholic  Spain 
has  flourished  in  all  ages  and  been  nianifested  by  the 
foundation  <»f  numerous  Ix-nevolent  institutions,  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  sfwnd  half  of  the  nineteienth  cen- 
tury saw  a  greater  numlH^r  of  such  foundations  than 
did  miiny  of  the  centuriiti  preceding  it.  The  cause 
of  this  was  partly  the  reaction  of  religious  feeUngs  aft«r 
the  Revolution  and  partly  the  necessity  for  such  works 
resulting  from  the  destruction,  by  disamortization, 
of  thc)se  which  hafl  previously  existed.  Under  the 
administration  of  Sefior  La  Cierva  as  Director-Gen- 
eral, there  was  publishe*!  in  folio  (cii-704  pages) 
"Memoranda  for  the  Study  and  Organization  of 
Benevolent  and  Pro\'idcnt  Institutions"  (Apuntes 
para  el  estudio  .  .  .  de  las  Instituciones  de 
Beneficencia)  from  which  the  following  data  are  ex- 
tractt^d.  The  benevolent  institutions  may  be  classi- 
fied as  general,  pr<»vincial,  municipal,  and  private. 
The  gentTal  in.stitutions,  8iipf)ort<><l  bv  the  State,  are 
nine  in  number,  and  may  be  divided  into  hospitals, 
as^'lums,  and  schools,  according  to  the  objects  for 
which  they  exist.  The  hospitals  are  those  of  La  Prin- 
cesa,  with  300  beds,  for  acute  cases  in  medicine  and 
surgery:  the  Ophthalmic  Institute,  with  100  beds; 
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the  insane  asylum  of  Santa  Isabel,  at  Le:^an^,  with 
I'M)  bcfls  for  poor  patients,  30  beds  for  paying  paticnta 
of  the  first,  and  40  for  those  of  the  second,  cLass.  The 
objects  of  these  last  two  eNtabUstunents  are  indicated 
by  their  Dames.  The  aeylunui  are  the  Hospitals  of 
Jesds  Nasareno,  the  OunaOt  the  King's  Hoqntal  at 
Toledo,  and  that  for  superannuated  workingmen,  the 
first  and  secHind  of  these  being  for  men  and  for  women 
rratM'ctivi  ly,  cikch  with  2'jO  bcfls;  the  third,  mixed,  60 
bccls  for  either  «ex;  the  iitst,  for  men  only,  to  the  num- 
ber of  80.  The  schools  for  the  bhnd  are :  Santa  Cata- 
lina  (20  papils);  La  Union,  for  106  orphan  girls. 

The  Bnniber  of  persons  boiefited  in  aU  these  estab- 
lidimcnts  was  30,606  during  the  five  years  from  1904 
to  1908.  Moreover,  in  the  single  year  1908,  the  pub- 
lic consulting-room  of  the  PrinccRa  Hospit.-il  pro- 
scribed for  more  than  8000  persons;  that  of  the 
Ophthalmio  Institute  for  more  than  4000.  The  ap- 
propriAtion  for  charitable  piuposes  in  the  feneral 
estmate  of  the  Government  amounted  to  2,606,775 
pesetas  ($499,208),  not  including  subventions  to  cer- 
tain private*  catabiishmenta.  The  annual  expenditure 
on  the  goruTal  f'>t:il)lisliraents  is  774,818  peactas. 

The  charitable  institutions,  munidpal  and  pro- 
vindal,  inagr  be  cl— Med  m  follows: 


0  tfim 

Spain.    Without  counting  the  important  donations 
with  which  it  lia.s  (  nntrihuted  to  riiori'  etlicierit  serA.-ier> 
in  the  department  of  public  charities,  the  alms  given 
directly  for  the  maintenance  of  many  charitable  aaeo- 
oiations,  to  the  needy  on  the  public  highways,  or  pci- 
^mtdy  to  succour  thoee  who  are  ashamed  to  heg,  H 
may  be  said  that  the  capital  expenfle<l  by  pri\  ate 
eharitv  in  Spain  for  the  rehef  of  the  i>liy.>i<  ull\-  and 
morally  indigent  is  enormous.    Indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  rapacity  of  many,  the  egoism  of  some,  and  the 
carelessness  of  all,  this  alone  would  suffice  to  counter- 
act in  great  part  the  ravages  of  extreme  poverty  and 
to  solve  many  of  the  problems  of  pauperism.  Tlie 
number  of  charitable  institutions  rounded  and  sus- 
tained in  Spain  by  private  means  is  9107.    Large  aa 
this  number  is,  it  represents  less  than  one-half  the 
number  of  those  that  nave  existed  and  those  that  still 
exist  without  being  known.    Their  capital  amounta 
to  400,652,370.36  pesetas  (980,130,000),  yiekling  an 
income  of  10,405,S;^.18  pesetas  ($2,061,000).   Of  this 
capital  152,417,413  pesetas  ($30,480,000)  are  invested 
in  registered  bonds;  80,095,269  ($16,019,000)  in  cer- 
tificates payable  to  bearer;  2S.04S,S^S  ($5,609,0(K)) 
in  city  property;  31,951,114  ($6^90,000)  in  mort- 
fi«eB  and  ooontay  propertjr;  17,759316  (13,580^000) 


Ho^t^l^Si;;::::::: 

AayJuRM  

Insane  Aaylutna  

Lrper  Hospitals  

Homn)  for  the  Aged  

Poor  Hovwn  

Eatsbiialuncnta  of  varioux  kiiKl; 


3.Ji20,075 
4,S42.3&4 
8,740.431 
1,427.340 
10,650 
78,485 
3.3.5  l,fi<i2 
3,0o6,709 


11.558 
18.203 
14.322 

4,23r, 
lot 
354 
n,(M4 
ILO-W 


5,927.052 
7,243.964 
3,113.476 

1,133.2.32 

-M.fi<»3 
3..'>()S.S03 
5.031,-i.30 


22.36&.07 
156.370.M 
296.300.00 


13,045.00 
82,710.00 
H8.97y.OO 


Tb«  ficarM  in  tbe  (ooitb  and  fifth  ootunuM  td  Um  abor*  Ubte 
to  MMBtslfaltadStatM 


Bpsakh  paMtM.  Tbo 
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Besides  these  charitable  institutions,  the  di»- 

pensari*^,  consulting  stations  and  clinics,  noted  in 
the  "Memoranda"  above  referred  to  as  a  single  group, 
must  ho  taken  into  cfinsidcration.  They  are  113  m 
number  and  exist  in  all  the  i)rovinces  exeept  Cdcenw, 
Cuenca,  Gerona,  Guadalajara,  lluesca,  I^rida, 
Lofpx>fio,  Lugo,  Orense,  and  Toledo.  Throush  these 
institutions  1,261. .'^01  persons  have  receivea  aasist- 
ancf,  r2O,;J07  medical  prescriptions  have  been  given, 
45,893  f<K>il  rations,  and  4762  articles  of  clothing  dis- 
tributed, lO.ofio  allowances  pn)vided  for  rmrsing 
mothers,  amounting  to  37,S20  pesetas  ($7,500),  and 
608,686  quarts  of  milk  distributed.  In  the  statistics 
of  prrjvincial  and  municipal  charities  may  also  be  in- 
cluded gratuitous  medical  attendance  and  attention 
to  sanitary  precautions.  Tlie  first  i.s  supplied  by 
7769  physicians  who  visit  813,S15  fanuli(>s,  api)nix- 
imately  3,257 ,2()0  individuals,  that  is  to  .sjiy  that  each 
nhysioian  has  419  persons  under  his  carej  the  second 
is  earned  onby  means  of  estAUishments  in  23  of  the 
prownew.  Tbe  eaqNoditure  of  the  provinces  on 
ehariths  aaMnmts  to  26,436,273  peseta.^  (about 
$5,270, rxiOi,  41.72'^  of  th^ir  hiidprt ;  und  of  the 
muni(  i|)alitica,  lS,2(Ki,32y  pesetiks  (.<;{, (■.(X),(KXJ),  6.2.3% 
of  their  budget.  The  average  for  each  individual  is 
2.26  pcBctas  (about  42|  cents).  The  provincial  and 
municipal  revenues  for  charitable  purposes  are  re- 
neetively  6,961,794  pesetas  ($1,190,000).  and  2,387,- 
847  peeeCaa  ($470,000),  a  total  of  8,349.141  ($1,660,- 
000),  a  rate  of  0.44  pesctius  (about  SJ  cents)  per 
capita.  The.se  totals  do  not  inchidi-  Navarre  and 
the  B.asquc  provinci  s. 

In  striking  contnist  with  the  insufficiency  and 
scarcity  of  funds  and  resoimws  wfaieh  ehanoterizcs 
the  omeial  djarities,  ie  the  enonw 


In  loans;  and  27,694,4.32  ($5,538,000)  in  shares  of  the 
Rank  of  Spain.  .\I1  this  capital,  howev<  r,  does  not 
produce  the  rcsultjs  intended  by  the  (h)nors.  In 
S«'Uor  Im  Cierva's  "Memoranda"  the  number  of  the 
institutions  which  are  inoperative,  with  their  prop- 
erties, are  summariaed  under  one  heading  (No.  4). 
Fortunately  they  are  not  many — 4631 — ^with  a  oap»* 
tal  of  6,862,380  pesetas  ($1,372,000)  and  an  income 
of  37S,H32  pesetas  ($75,7(X)). 

It  is  U)  Ix"  not«Hl,  also,  that  (he  capital  for  charitable 
puri)Oses  incrciLse.s  continuall}'  and  in  tui  insignifiraut 
proportion.  The  rc|>orts  of  the  registrars  and  notsr 
ries,  and  the  data  pubhshed  by  the  Direcci6n  Genoal 
de  10  Oontcncioeo",  ahow  that  the  acquisitions  (o 
ohfuritable  institationB,  oflldal  and  private,  from  1899 
to  190S  have  netted  161,330,354..3S  pesetas  ($32.2r,r,.- 
(MK))  for  the  State,  fmni  taxes  on  inheritances  aiid 
transfers  of  real  estate,  which  gives  a  total  annual 
average  of  17,925,396.04  p<"seta8  ($3,.58.3,000),  an  an- 
nual average  of  .96  pesetas  (nearly  18  cent«)  for  each 
inhabitant.  QuonokMpoaUty  the  oharitable  foundsp 
tioas  magr  be  ebasifiea  as  follows: 
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From  the  foregoing  tabic  the  change  in  the  natura 
of  the  dutfitabte  woriu^  may  be  noted  accordiiig  to  the 
varioufi  epochs.  Them-  <>f  distinctlv  pious  nature 
reached  the  maximum  i>oitit  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  eightffntli  ccnturii-s  ;ui<l  ^■■iti  ;i.s<i1  mpidly  in  the 
following  cpnttirifs;  with  thos«'  dt'iiljiig  with  social- 
economic  problems  cxjwtly  the  contrary  was  the  case. 
This  is  a  natural  consecjuence  of  the  politico-social 
character  of  the  respective  periods.  Kmilar  is  the 
derelopnient  of  the  foundatioDs  for  the  benefit  of 
women  and  similar  causes  sor^e  to  explain  it.  On  the 
ather  hand,  charities  having  for  their  o})jc(»t  the  relief 
of  the  sick  and  p<K)r  are  not  subject  to  decide«l  varia- 
tions, doubt  kt«  because  this  spocial  form  of  ne«l  is 
cnnHtimt.  Grouped  according  to  their  objects,  the 
foundatioM  wilwtlWiHd  dowii  to  the  prawnl  are  as 
fdlowa: 

Aditf.  InopmitxM. 

PbrtbePbor   TB7  TIB 

For  the  8iek   BOB  714 

Soaal  and  economie   120  55 

Etlueatioaal   757  549 

Dowfiss  Md  pMrioas   1103  1060 

■■iWnsi   an  aoo 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  beneficent  foundations  in 
Spain  havo  had  their  mainapring  ia  oharitar,  have  been 
eaatatned  by  Christian  sentiments,  and  have  suffered 

fn>iii  the  nriiiii  isitv  of  Railir:ds  of  all  stamps.  The 
four  bundn  tl  .md  forty-two  uliiciul  charitable  in.stitu- 
tions  (provinc  ial  or  municipal)  are  attendctl  by  re- 
l^gy>«m  oommuuiLioH  or  by  a^isociatioiui  of  women. 
In  MM  hundred  and  eleven  of  these  institutions  Uiesc 
Wivieaa  are  rendered  eratuitooaliy;  and  in  two  hiuip 
dnd  and  ei^ty-eight  they  receive  a  peseta  (about  10 
cents)  daily  for  food  and  ton  jicsetas  a  month  for  cloth- 
ing. .\1I  the  private  institutions  jire  attrndeti  by 
reli^iious  coiiiiimiiitie?*  and  many  of  tlu'tii  support<>i 
by  tliem  as  well.  The  organizations  ttirougli  which 
cmarities  are  operated  are  a  IVotectoratc  and  Pro- 
viDoial  and  Municipal  Conunittaes*  To  tlio  Pfeo> 
teeConte,  direeted  by  the  minister  of  tfw  Interior  and 
the  pnsident  of  the  Council,  pertain  the  functions  itf 
clatisifying,  creating,  enlarging,  or  rao<iif\itig  the 
various  cnaritaljie  iristituti  ns.  ilir  distribution  of 
surplus  funds,  the  autliorization  of  representatives 
of  Uie  in.stitutions  to  have  recourse  to  courts  iA  jostioe 
and  to  sell  property,  the  appointment  and  sunwnsion, 
dissolution  ana  reoiiganisationof  ooramittees  (junUu), 
fii!t!i<'rization  of  transfers  of  scrip  in  tlic  public  debt, 
approval  of  statements  and  accounts,  etc.  The 
juri/fKf,  ;us  subordinate  organs,  have  only  1"  i  i>-oj)erate 
witli  the  prote«'torate,  acting  as  agents  and  dibthbutors 
of  the  property  of  the  vark>us  institutions. 

Radical  and  swecninc  reforms  were  introduced  and 
«mied  through  bgr  iBaftor  Ia  Oerva.  He  began  by 
faotianising  Uie  protectorate,  giving  it  a  more  nu- 
merous and  better  aualified  personnel,  cmiting  the 
"Junta  StiiK'rior  de  lienefjcencia"  to  as,-^ist  tin-  Pro- 
tectorate, and  constituting  a  sjKM'ial  bureau  for  the 
management  of  expenditures,  liquidations,  and  siiv- 
ings  cnected  by  it  in  favour  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions. Another  measure  was  the  formation  of 
archives,  provincial  and  municipal,  with  correspond- 
ing indexes,  gi>in{;  a  great  deal  of  oorrect,  though 
incomplete,  statistics,  to  serve  as  a  ba^is  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  done  in  behalf  of  charity,  the  num- 
ber, capital,  and  patronage  of  the  various  cluiritable 
institutiona.  In  this  way  the  Prot^'ctorate  is  ably 
assisted  in  the  iMifiaiiiMHMi  of  ilB  important  dutiM. 
Further  meanreo  wtn  alw  pmenbed  wfaioii  oon- 
pleted  the  reform. 

Religion.  Moralify,  Cuxloms — The  greatest  divrr- 
«ty  in  a!l  respe<"ts  exists  in  ."^pain  iK-tween  tlie  in- 
haoitant^i  of  the  various  reeions;  but  cert  ".in  sones  may 
be  marked  off  in  which  some  charactf>ristics  in  com- 
mon may  be  ofaaerved.  Some  similarity  may  be  note<l 
between  the  regions  which  were  longest  under  the 
o<  4^  fafiownow  Vakoflm,  Mureia»  and 


AndahMiar-aad  abo  batWMn  those  which  in  mora 
reeent  times  have  come  more  directly  in  contact  with 

foreigners.  esp<><'ially  the  mariliino  ri'i:ions  of  C  ilicia 
and  .\ndalusja,  and  the  most  ptijitilous  cenlres  of 
commerce. 

The  8panisli  iKuple  are  jus  a  rule  n^ligious,  and  nat- 
urally inclined  to  tlie  practirn-s  of  Catholic  worship. 
In  their  popular  festivala  secular  diversions  hold  an 
equal  place  with  rrilgious  observances.  The  morn- 
ing i.s  devoted  to  magnificent  chun  li  luiu  tions,  and 
the  afternoon  to  balLs,  bull-tights,  and  nther  aumse- 
nu  iits,  which  are  cjirried  on  into  the  night.  .\  great 
variety  ou^  be  noted  in  the  character  of  the  popular 
divemoM  m  the  diflferent  sections,  while  the  religioua 
features  are  uniform  and  univo^.  In  Andalusia 
and  Murcia  the  hull-fight  still  holds  first  pUce;  in 
V.alcnnia  tlie  enthusiasm  for  it  is  not  so  f;reat,  imd 
still  less  in  Catalonia,  .Vnigon,  and  other  regions. 
In  the  H;tsi|ue  proviiices  the  favourite  sports  are  pe- 
loin,  bnrrn,  and  others  Catalonia  is  much  addicted 
to  dancing,  and  its  popular  dances  are  very  various; 
here  the  ancient  ana  extremely  artificial  dance  of  the 
Sardaruu,  in  which  a  great  number  of  persons  take 
part,  (Lancing  in  the  form  of  a  great  circle,  is  still  the 
f.'ishion.  The  name  is  connectwl  with  that  of  Surdua 
or  Ccnlnnt  H  of  Sardinia.  In  Aragon  \X\e  iota,  where 
the  partners,  man  and  woman,  dance  facing  each 
other,  but  without  taking  hands,  is  still  popular.  In 
Andalusia  and  other  provinces  thev  nave  similw 
dances  where  the  partners  do  not  take  hands.  But 
as  a  rule  more  modern  dances— the  waltz,  etc.— are 
more  ct)mmon.  There  are  many  regions,  however, 
where  the  people  scarcely  dance  at  lul. 

There  is  also  great  difference  in  the  popular  sonip 
of  various  isouMis.  In  the  sectiona  wnere  Arabic 
influences  have  prevailed,  singing  is  very  general,  but 
without  chorus,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  cas- 
tanets, sometimes  liv  the  guitar.  AikiiIht  instru- 
ment very  much  use*!  is  the  gmln  (bagpiiK-),  a  goat- 
skin bag  fill<Hl  with  air  by  means  of  which  a  kind  of 
pipe  is  made  to  produce  a  continuous,  monotonoua 
sound.  The  inhsoitants  of  the  Basque  provinoes  ara 
noted  for  their  good  ear  and  the  tunefulness  of  their 
songs,  and  of  lUl  the  Spanish  peoples  they  practice 
dioral  singing  most.  In  An<lalii-i.i  the  si  t/unlillit.t, 
malaguenafi,  etc.  are  very  {wpular,  some  of  tliein,  as 
the  Baelas  of  Seville,  being  sung  in  religious  processioBa. 
Religious  feasts  are  celebrated  with  long  church  func- 
tions, solemn  Mass,  music,  and  sermons,  besides  pro- 
cessions and  pilgrimages.  There  are  processiona 
which  have  become  w  idely  celebrated,  to  which  the 
people  of  all  the  surrounding  district  flock,  such  as  the 
fc8tiviti(>s  of  Holy  Week  at  Seville  and  of  Our  I^uly  of 
the  Pillar  in  Sariuoeea.  The  most  popular  devotion 
of  the  Spaniards  is  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Mother 
of  God,  particularly  under  her  titles  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  of  Mount  Car- 
mel,  and  ot  the  Ko«ar>'.  Innumerable  Spanish  women 
bear  the  name  of  .Mary  to  which  is  added  srnne  <li»- 
tipgiii*h'"g  title,  de  hi  f'oncepcidn,  del  Httmrio,  del 
Carmen,  ae  los  Dohr>s.  Commonly,  however,  they 
an  ador eased  only  by  the  partiodar  invocation, 
henee  the  Gannens,  Dolores,  Roaarioa,  Coochaa 
froncc|)rt6n),  Mercedes,  etc.  There  is  scarcely  a 
town  which  doi-s  not  |X)R«efM  a  chapel  or  sanctiixu^' 
dedicate*!  to  the  Hii—  1  N  ir^in,  to  whi<  h  piljrrimagcs 
are  made  once  or  more  frrnjuently  during  the  year. 
Manv  of  these  images  are  considered  mMMiloaa  and 
an  toe  oentiea  of  poetk  lenoda. 

The  sacraments  are  mncn  BfwpiHifen  m  npam,  ea- 
pecially  in  the  more  cultured  sections— Catah>nia, 
Valencia,  Navarre,  the  Basrjue  provinces,  Old  Ca.stile, 
so  that  the  Deern- of  Piu.H  X  with  regard  to  daily 
communion  was  well  receiv»I  and  the  practice  taken 
up.  .VU  kinds  of  pious  congregations  and  confrater- 
nities, both  ancient  and  mo<iem^--wdi  aa  those  cf 
Mount  Cannel,  tbs  Bosary,  tha  TUid  Okders, 
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dally  that  of  St.  Francb — are  ver^  widely  spread  in 
l^^ain.  Certain  idiocryncraaies  notioeafale  n  wc  chiir- 
««ter  of  the  peopb  n  mne  •aetiow  nay  easily  be 
tfMMd  to  the  mmifliiee  wwrehed  by  tiien  pioun  prao- 
tilMi.  Nov('rthclf«9,  impiety,  inrmlulity,  and  iiidif- 
ferentinm  Jirc  makinR  appreciable  proRTW's,  niiiiuly 
owing  to  the  cfTcctH  of  pernicious  journals,  which  are 

elbliahed  and  circulated  with  inerrdihlo  fnHHiom.  It 
difioidt  to  determine  to  just  what  dt  gn^  thiHurop- 
agandii  lian  altered  the  traditioiMl  charactw  oi  the 
Spanish  \>i^>])\p,  and  the  Gathdka  of  Snaiii  seem  not 
to  aRTCi'  in  eHtiniatinp;  the  extent  to  which  this  dania(;e 
has  extenih"*!,  sonie  believing  that  it  is  di't'p  and  irn"- 
nutliuble,  otliers  tliat  it  i.s  8U])orfieiaI  and  vmili  ciisily 
be  arrested  by  repressive  measures  cnacUnl  against 
the  agants  of  pubhe  immorality. 

BriucK,  A  Hutont  of  Spain  from  Iht  Barlititt  TimtM  to  |A«  Dtath 

of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (London.  1895);  Wattii,  The  Chrirtian 
Kt<owrrj/(j/i>>in.71J-/4-'*~'(N'fwYork,  IHIU);  WaHD,  The  Truth 
ahotit  Spain  (Ixtndoo.  1911);  Herbkrt,  Impretnona  of  Si-nn 
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in  EtwUf.  Ill  (Paris.  MX)7).  51-i7;  O'Reillt.  Ilrroic  Stnin 
Now  Vi.rk.  l<)I(Vi:  Thr  H'^ction  in  Spain  in  Dublin  Ret.,  CXLII 
Lond<>ri.  I'.XlTi,  27'.;-Kl;  Hhimman.  .S';>.n'i  of  Ti'-l>a<i  in  The  f'nth- 
olic  Warlii  l.-^  [It..  IKUli,  Sltl  -lti;  lJir>«  K.l  u  N;"""  <''iurfA 
in  DMm  Her..  CXIA'II  (1910),  37t>-»0;  Bbujoc,  Tht  Inler- 
naHonal  in  Dublin  Ret.,  CXLVI  (1910);  RftHa  OtogrOMa  y 
Bitadlrtica  de  EfpaAa,  pvr  la  Direcei&n  Omeral  dd  Itutitvio 
OeooMfieo  u  Estattislico  (Madrid.  1H.H.S1;  Viuinova  y  Pir.H*  <vd 
DB  lA  Hada  r  DeuiaDO,  (leuliMji'i  V  Pr'ilnhifloria  llHiro'i  (M:mI- 
riil.  \s<¥\i'  I.Ari  KVTK.  Hilt.  dm.  lU  K'p.  (Madrid.  lS<iI:':  I'Kiitr 
Bi:i..,o,  Aniuiri.,  E,-l.  ,l(  h'>p.  tM-idrid.  1904);  Iv-titit.) 
G».>HiKAri<'(t  T  l!^Hr.iUiuTR'o.  Cemo  d»  I'oUacxdn  de  Bip.  (Mii<lriil, 
19()7) :  Idcu.  Cewto  Bteolar  de  Bap.  (Madrid,  1904);  GbbbaU>T, 
Wii/.  r.Vn.  de  E»p.  (Barcelona.  «.  d.);  Reai.  Ar*D.  o«  LA  BiarroMlA. 
WiW.  Urn.  d<  Etp.  (Madrid.  1890);  M  uiiav^.  //i«<.  Gen.  dr  Enp. 
(Valonim.  1794);  db  ijt.  Fuemv    Hi-t.  Frl.  ,1.  K'p.  (Mailrnl, 

•Im  (U^drid.  IBM). 

Ramos  Hnz  Am  ado. 

Spanish  LANcuAae  and  Litkiuturk. — Spanish, 
a  Romance  language,  that  is,  one  of  the  modem 
qKikm  fonns  of  Laitiiit  ia  the  qweah  of  the  lais» 
mtt  of  the  Iberian  or  most  wseteriy  peninsula  of 

Europe.  It  belongs  to  the  mor*'  ocntraf  part  of  the 
region:  Portuguese  is  spoken  in  the  western  part, 
Basque  in  the  Pyrenees  district  and  adjacent  terri- 
toiy,  and  Catalan  in  the  east.  By  colonial  ot>era- 
tions  Spanish  has  iM-en  c;u-rieil  to  toe  Western  Ilemi- 
flphera,  and  Otver40b000b000of  penona  use  it  inSouth 
Ameriea  (where  BrasQ  and  the  Guianas  are  the  most 
important  tracts  -est^aping  its  s^vay),  in  Central 
America,  Mexico,  (>uba,  Porto  Rico,  and  sp<jradi- 
eally  in  southern  parts  of  the  Unitid  States,  such  jis 
Texas,  California,  New  Mexico,  and  places  ne-ar  by. 
As  the  oilieial  language  it  has  long  pNveifed  in  the 
Phihppinesy  although  it  has  been  far  inn  iiradan^ 
the  native  dialects,  for  the  reason  that  the  OathoHe 
missionaries,  to  whom  t!ie  civilization  of  the  i.slaiuLs 
is  due,  net  tnems«'lv<>s  the  ta.sk  of  learning  the  native 
Oriental  dialects,  rather  tlian  the  euhier  om'  of  teaching 
the  inhabitants  their  own  Spanish  idiom.  In  the 
earliest  period  of  Spanish  geographical  exploration 
the  langiiMte  «w  oarried  to  tbe  Canaries.  The 
expulsion,  from  1M2  on,  of  the  8panish-«p<-aking 
Arabs  and  Jews  li.us  led  to  tlie  extension  of  .Spanish 
dialects  to  various  parts  of  N'orlh<'rn  .Africa,  t<iTurkey, 
and  to  other  places.  On  the  whole,  no  fewer  than 
60,000,000  of  |x>rs<jns  use  Spanish  as  their  native 
language  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  univme. 
In  the  New  World  the  Indian  languages  have  fentfted 
somewhat  upon  the  Spanish  vocabulary. 

As  a  medium  of  literary  i  \pression  Spanish  as- 
serted itsi^lf  first  in  the  tweiftli  century:  it  ha<l  btnm 
six  or  seven  centuries  in  the  process  of  evolution  out 
of  Latin.  Now,  while  we  pruperlj'  eall  it  a  modem 
spoken  form  of  Latin,  we  must  recogjoiae  the  feet 
that  it  does  not  represent  the  highly-r^ned  Iraguage 
of  such  classic  Latin  writers  as  Vergil  or  Cicero. 
Quite  on  the  contrarj',  it  is  the  natural  »levelopment 
dL  the  common,  evcry-day  Latin  of  the  masses  in 
Vmig  tad,  in-p«limtar.  of  the  «>eaefa  usmI  by  tho 
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Latin  soldiers  and  colonists  who,  as  a  result  of  the 
Roman  conquest,  settled  ia  ft  part  of  the  Iberian 
Peiuoaula.  Thie  latin,  geMnay  called  Vulgar 
Latin  (uid  eametimes  termed,  less  accurately,  Lcnr 

Latin),  is  no  less  respectable  in  point  of  anti<|\iity 
than  the  noble  Latin  of  our  rlas.s-irs.  Latin  auiliors 
like  Plaiitus,  wlio  introduce  jHipular  characters  to 
our  ncjtice,  make  them  exhibit  m  their  diction  features 
that  the  modern  Romance  '"^'Hi—  have  perpet- 
uated. It  was,  of  ooune,  the  eeveranee  of  relations 
with  Italy,  incident  upon  the  invasion  of  the  barba- 
rian tril)es  and  the  fall  f)f  imperial  Rome,  that  led  to 
the  indeiK  Tideiit  development  of  the  various  Romance 
tongni's  iSpani.vli,  i'iirtugue.M',  French,  Provencal, 
etc.)  out  of  Vulgar  Latin.  The  more  important  ele- 
ments of  diflferentiat  ion  between  this  latter  and  classic 
Latin  woe  these:  phonolosiotdly,  it  made  piincipleo 
of  vowM  quality  and  syllabic  stress  superior  to  the 
cla.'v'<ir  di.stinction  of  f|nantitation ;  morphologically, 
it  tended  greatly  toward  ^simplification,  since  it  ig- 
oon-il  many  of  the  ela.v-ic  Ik'.vional  variations;  sjn- 
taetically,  its  analytical  metho<ls  prevailtnl  over  the 
comphcated  system  of  w<ord<>rder  which  the  elaborate 
olaam  inAeodona  made  posnble.  These  diflferoicea 
■ra  aO  refieeted  amply  m  Spsnish.  There  is  fittle 
n<HHl  of  concerning  oneself  with  the  Iberian  andCeltie 
languages  current  in  Spain  before  the  time  of  the 
Roman  colonization.  So  entire  w:is  the  romaniza- 
tion  of  the  land  that  they  vanished  wliolly,  except 
for  aome  fisir  and  very  doubtful  8ur\-ivaLi  in  the  lexi" 
eon.  Tb^  ipoundwoik  of  the  Spanish  vocabulaiy 
is  Tnlgar  Latin,  with  eertam  historical  and  literary 
additions  from  rlii.s.sie  L.atin,  Germanic,  Arabic, 
French,  Italian,  and,  in  a  slighter  degree,  from  the 
PJa-f  and  \\  est  Indian  and  othi-r  langmiges. 

\'ulgar  Latin  posseted  these  accented  Towds: 
a  (  =  Lat.  A  and  &) ;  open  «  ( —  Lat.  6  and  as);  doae  • 
(*«  Lat.  I,  i.  ana  <»);  doee  »  (  »  Lat.  f};  open  o 
(  >■  Lat.  S) ;  close  o  (  Lat.  8  and  4) ;  the  diphthong 
tin;  and  clost!  u  (  =  Lat.  wV  In  the  transition  into 
Spani.sh,  the  open  vowels  (whether  in  a  free  or  a  i)ro- 
t<  cted  p<i.iition  i  became  the  diphthongs  ic  ami  \te 
respectively  (as  in  piedra,  "stone  ;  fuerU,  "strong"). 
An  adioimng  palatal  sound  coiUd,  however,  pre- 
vent toe  dnmtbongiiatiim.  In  gnieral  a  and  the 
elose  vowen  numudned  themsdvee  In  Spanirii 
(parlrr,  "father";  m/a,  "silk"  from  I.:if  !<r!n;  lid, 
"contest"  from  Lat.  litem;  hora,  "  hour";  tu, 
"thou"):  the  diphth<ing  au  became  close  o  {iiurum, 
Si)an.  oro):  but  a  neighbouring  palatal  could  close 
th.  V.  L.  a  to  c  {Icche,  "milk"  from  l<i(f,  lade),  the 
V.  h.  okiae  « to  i  {fiirio,  "wax  taper",  Lat.  oSmaM, 
whose  ein  Matos  before  the  «  provided  the  modifying 
palatal  force),  and  the  V.  L.  clos^'  o  to  u.  For  the  sub- 
stantive (noun  and  adjective)  it  should  be  said  that  a 
V.  L.  form  corresponchng  to  the  I^tin  aOOQUtthreeMe 
was  the  bsisis  of  the  Spanish  word. 

I'he  histor}'  of  the  V .  L.  unaccented  vowels  passilis 
into  Soaniah  varied  according  to  the  position  of  the 
vowd  in  the  word:  in  the  iemtl  syflable  it  wss  more 
likely  to  be  prc^Tx-ed ;  in  the  medial  ptisilion  or  at 
the  end  (i.e.  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  wordi  it  often 
di.najipeared  or  underwent  Bome  intKiifii'al inn.  Dis- 
tinctions of  quality  were  unimportJint  for  the  V.  L. 
unaooentcd  e  and  o  in  Spain,  so  that  we  arc  now  oon- 
oened  with  but  five  voweb  eounds,  a,  e,  t,  o,  and  u 
(aDof  widehtendcdtobedoBeinvahie)  and  with  the 
V. L.  diphthong  au  (which  became closc  oin  Spanish). 
At  the  end  of  a  word  the.s«;  sounds  were  nMluced  in 
Sjianish  to  three,  a,  r,  o,  in  the  really  jxypular  pro- 
nunciation: unaccented  hnal  i  and  u  are  found  now 
only  in  Sp.anish  words  of  a  more  or  less  learned  ^pt 
(as  in  crisu  and  trUnt).  Here  a  and  e  have  proved  to 
be  quite  tenacious:  «  has  disappeared  except  after 
certain  consonantal  sounds  which  Spanish  ooes  not 
tolerate  as  final.  In  the  first  syllable  of  a  wqrd,  un- 
•eosBted  a  wee  treated  umalqr  ep  it  wm  toeitod 
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under  the  accent;  «  remained  unless  closed  to  t  by  a 
following  palatal  or  labial  element  of  the  accented 
8>'llablc  (as  in  aimienU,  "seed",  Lat.  aemenit,  semin- 
Um;  iffual,  "equal",  Lat.  aqualit-em,  V.  L.  equalem); 
i  generally  was  preserved,  out  through  dissimilation 

  from  accented  Lat. 

t  it  sometimes  be- 
came e  (vicintu, 
-um.  Span,  vfcino); 
0  remamcd  and  V. 
L.  au  became  o, 
but  a  preceding  or 
following  palatal 
(Liit.  jocari,  V.  L. 
iocare,  Span. ju^r, 
"to  play";  dor- 
miendum.  Span. 
durmiendo,  "sleej)- 
ing")  rould  close 
the  o  to  u  and  by 
disfiimiiation  from 
a  following  ac- 
centcnl  o  the  unac- 
centwl  o  could  be- 
come e  {formbsus- 
um,  Si)an.  hermoso, 
"  beautiful  In 
Jla.x  n<.^.  KS  the m.-dial  position 

a  as  a  rule  remained  (aruu,  aniiem.  Span,  dnade, 
"duck");  the  other  vowels  were  lost  in  the  popular 

E renunciation,  but  in  certain  cases,  of  doubtful  popu- 
iT  origin,  they  app«?ar  to  have  been  kept  in  order  to 
present  the  juxta|Kxsition  of  consonants  not  ejisilv  pro- 
nounced together  {lacrltrui,  Span.  Idgrima,  "  tear'').  In 
a  great  variety  of  cases  analogy  has  interfered  with  the 
•trictly  phonological  development  of  the  Latin  vowels 
into  Spanish .  L^tcr  borrowi  ngs  have  conformed  either 
not  at  all,  or  only  in  part,  to  the  laws  of  popular 
development. 

For  the  great<'r  part  the  8yllal)le  entitled  to  the 
stress  in  I^tin  has  retained  it  in  Spanish:  in  the  verb 
conjugation,  however,  no  few  exceptions  are  en- 
countered. These  are  chiefly  due  to  the  operation 
of  analogy:  hence  the  dislocation  of  the  accent  in 
the  Ist  and  2nd  jiersons  plural  of  imperative  teaies 
(amabdmua,  but  Span,  arndbamos,  to  accord  with 
amdba,  avidba.i,  amdlxin).  For  obviou.sly  convenient 
purposes  the  Spanish  Acmlemy  has  devised  a  system 
of  written  accents.  Ordinarily  the  mere  aspect  of 
the  word  is  a  suilicicnt  index  to  the  phice  of  the  syl- 
l^le  stress,  since,  properly,  words  ending  in  a  vowel 
or  in  n  or  «  stri-ss  the  second  last  syll.ible,  while  those 
ending  in  a  consonant  (except  n  or  s)  stress  the  last 
Byllublc:  all  words  violating  thc^e  two  leading  prin- 
ciples and  all  stressing  any  syllaljle  except  the  last 
or  second  last  require  the  written  accent  (e.  g.  amigo, 
"friend";  salud,  "health";  aman,  "they  love"; 
Urvtu,  "thou  bearcst":  but  hajd,  "bashaw";  huisped, 
"guest";  nacidn,  "nation";  interna,  "interest"; 
huerfano,  "or|>han"). 

Excepting  such  notable  cases  as  g  (before  e  or  i) 
and  c  (before  e  or  i),  the  V.  L.  consonants  were  practi- 
cally those  of  classic  Latin.  As  for  the  vowels,  so  for 
the  V.  L.  consonants,  their  lot  in  Spanish  being  de- 
pendent upon  their  being  in  the  initial,  the  medial, 
or  the  final  posititm.  In  the  initial  position  thev 
resisteil  change  to  a  large  degree;  in  the  medial  posi- 
tion they  simphfied,  if  double,  an<l  in  general  they 
displayed  a  tendency  to  adapt  thems<'ives  to  the 
surrounding  vocalic  con<litions  (c.  g.  single  voiceless 
consonants  voiced,  certain  voiced  consonants  were 
absorbed,  etc.);  in  the  final  position  their  enunciation 
sometimes  became  so  weak  as  to  leiwl  to  their  dis- 
appearance. NVTiile  the  modem  Spanish  vowels 
have  preserved  much  of  the  sonority  of  their  Latin 
originals,  the  consonants  have  greatly  weakened  in 
the  force  and  precision  of  their  utterance;  even  n»- 
XTV— 1- 


fined  and  careful  speakers  often  fail  now  to  pro- 
nounce the  intervocalic  d  of  the  past  participial  end- 
ing in  amado,  etc.,  which  for  them  become  amao 
(or  amau),  etc.  At  the  beginning  of  the  words  these 
V.  L.  consonimta  remain:  p,  6,  t,  a,  c  (before  a,  o,  u,  or 
r),  g  (before  a,  o,  u,  or  r),  /,  r,  m,  n,  «,  v  (as  in  jxwire, 
bebe  from  bUbit,  tanto  from  lanlum,  dar  from  dare, 
cadena  from  eaiena,  etc).  While  in  the  Old  Spanish 
period,  i.  e.  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  initial 
o  remainetl  the  stop  or  explosive  (like  English  h)  that 
it  was  in  Latin,  it  has  become  in  more  recent  times  a 
bilabial  spirant  and  as  such  is  now  co-equal  with  the 
Spanish  r,  which  early  gained  this  value  both  ini- 
tially and  meilially.  Still,  if  pronounce<l  with  empha- 
sis in  the  initial  position  and  everywhere  afUT  m  and 
n,  the  b  and  i'  both  have  the  stop  sound.  The  d, 
too,  initially,  me<lially,  and  at  the  end  of  the  word, 
has  U)st  much  of  its  explosive  energy  imd  become  prac- 
tically a  siiirant;  in  fsict  in  the  final  position  it  is  sel- 
dom heard  in  popular  pronunciation.  The  initiiU  r 
has  a  well-rollenl  trill  of  the  tongue  and  is  equivalent 
to  the  intervocalic  rr,  while  the  final  r  like  the  medial 
single  r  or  r  after  a  consonant  (except  n,  a,  I)  has  a 
feebler  sound;  even  this  latter,  however,  is  stronger 
than  the  ordinary  English  r.  Latin  initial  h  was 
v.ilueless  in  V.  L.  and  usually  was  not  written  in  Old 
Spanish  (Lat.  hnhhe,  O.  Sp.  aver,  modem  halter);  its 
appearance  in  the  mo<h'm  speech  is  due  to  an  unnec- 
essary etymological  restoration. 

A  characteristic  change  in  really  popular  words  \a 
that  of  Latin  initial  /  (except  before  /,  r  and  ue)  into 
a  strong  a.spirate  h  sound,  still  incorrectly  denoted  by 
/  in  the  Old  Spanish  period.  Later  on  h  was  sul>- 
stituted  in  writing  for  this  aspirate  /,  and  still  later, 
like  the  original  Lat.  h,  this  one  lf>st  all  sound  (Lat. 
ferrum,  O.  Sp.  fterro,  modem  hirrro).  There  is 
no  real  reason  for  supposing,  as  has  been  done,  that 
this  transformation  of  Lat.  /  was  the  result  of  an  Ibe- 
rian or  Celto-Iberian  inability  to  pn)nounce  initial 
/.  Before  r  and  ue  (from  Lat.  6)  and  also,  in  quite  a 
number  of  castw  not  well  understood  before  any 
sound,  the/  remains,  as  in  Latin,  a  labio-dental  bim- 
rant  (English  /).  When  followed  by  I  the  history  of 
/  was  like  that  of  c 
and  g:  the  result 
for  all  three  was  a 
palatalize*!  /  which 
soon  began  to  be 
represented  by  U 
(approximate  to  li 
in  English  "filial": 
flnmrna,  Span.  lUi' 
ma,  clamare,  Span. 
Uamar,  etc.).  Tnere 
arc  ca.sc8  of  the  re- 
tention of  the  /  and 
p(for  ,plnnta,G\.c.) . 
Hefore  e  or  i,  g  had 
already  in  V.  L., 
like  Ij&i.  j  and  like 
I>at.  d  before  an  e 
or  an  t  in  hiatus, 
the  value  of  y:  in 
all  cases  this  y  dis- 
appeared before 
unaccented  e  and  i 
(germnnun-um,  O. 
Sp.  rrmnrto,  mod- 
em hrrmnno  with 

meaningless  h,  etc.),  before  an  accented  e  or  t  or  the 
other  unaccented  or  accented  vowels  the  y  might 
remain  (gener,  generum.  Span,  yrrno;  jacet;  Span,  yace, 
etc.)  or  iWome  in  O.  Sp.  &j  (English  f'  sound)  which 
in  the  modem  speech  has  developed  into  a  velar 
sound  {jam,  magin.  Span,  jamds).  Before  e  (Lat.  e,  tr, 
or)  and  t  the  r  bad  alrea<ly  l>egun  to  assibilate  in  Latin 
itself ;  in  O.  Hp.  it  yielderi  the  voioeless  dental  sibilant 
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e  (pronouncml  ta):  in  modem  Castilian  this  sound  has 
become  the  lisped  one  th  (as  in  "  thin"),  and  is  wTitten 
c  before  c  or  i  {centum,  Snan.  ciento;  civitas,  ciritalem. 
Span,  ciudad).  In  Andalusia  and  lari^ly  in  Colonial 
Spanish  the  sound  Ls  now  Ihiit  of  a  voiceless  s.  The 

Lat.  combination 
ceasetl  in  Span- 
ij^h  to  have  its  u 
pmnounced  before 
e  and  t,  and  the 
spelling  with  u  is 
only  conventional 
((piem.Span.  qiiien, 
etc.),  befon;  unao 
cented  a  and  o  the 
u  diRapi)eare<l  ab- 
solutely {quatluor- 
decim,  Span,  cat- 
arce;  quo  mo  [do]. 
Span .  como,  t  reatea 
as  unaccented  in 
the  sentence);  Iw- 
fore  arcente<l  a  the 
u  retains  it^  value 
as  a  u',  and  the 
combination  is  now 
written  cu  {quatuio, 
Span,  cuando).  To 
everj-  Ijitin  word 
bepinnin);  with  s  + 
a  con-souant  .Span- 
ish has  prefixed  an  e  {scribo,  Span,  eitcribo). 

In  the  medial  (inter\'ocalic)  position  double  p,  /, 
and  c  (before  a,  o,  «,)  simplifixl  {capjui,  Span,  capa, 
etc.);  but  single  p,  t,  and  c  voice<l  to  h,  d,  and  o  {lupa, 
Span.  Ww,  etc.);  and  this  voicing  also  occurre<l  Ijcfore 
r  {capra,  Span,  c^ifcra,  etc.).  If  i  or  u  in  hiatus  (i.  e., 
a  semi-consonxuit)  followed  the  single  p,  t,  c,  the  voic- 
ing did  not  occur  (aapiat,  Span,  sepa;  sapui,  O.  Sp. 
$ope,  modem  aupe).  Iletween  vowels  b  and  have 
iisuiilly  be<'n  kept,  the  fomier  as  a  bilabial  sjnrant: 
in  more  popular  treatment  d  has  disappcare<l  (nedere, 
O.  Sp.  s*-er,  modern  sir),  but  there  are  many  instances 
of  its  retention  {niidare,  Span,  sudnr,  etc.).  After  Lat. 
i  the  V  disappeared  (nViw-um,  Span,  rio),  but  in  most 
other  cases  it  remained  as  a  bilabial  spirant  equal  in 
value  to  ori^nally  intervocalic  6  (novtis-um,  Span. 
nuevo).  As  m  the  initial  position,  g  di8api>eared  be- 
fore c  and  i  (rcgituj.  Span.  rHna)  and  remained  l»efore 
the  other  vowels  {ncgare,  Span,  negar,  etc.).  While 
nngle  /,  n,  and  r  remained  unchanged,  the  double  r 
maineci  as  a  very  strongly-trilleil  sound  (like  initial 
single  r)  and  double  n  and  I  ordinarily  palatalized  to 
the  written  fl  and  U  (with  sounds  approximate  to 
those  of  ny  in  English  "canyon"  and  li  in  "filial"). 
In  I.Atin  the  intervocalic  8  was  voitreless  (Engli.sh  n  of 
*'cas«'");  in  Spanish  it  voiced  early  to  the  sound  of 
English  t,  but  this  z  unvoic^nl  again  to  the  shar^dy 
hissing  « in  modem  Spanish.  If  double,  the  Lat. »»  con- 
tinued to  be  sf)  written  in  O.  Sp.,  and  remains  a  voice- 
less single  a  in  mo<lem  Spanwh,  which  tolerates  no 
double  consonantal  sounds  except  in  rare  cases,  those 
of  cc  and  rin.  Spanish  (and  already  V.  L.)  »leveloped 
new  sibilant  sounds  out  of  inter\'ocalic  t  and  c  +  j/  (i.  c. 
e  or  t  in  "hiatjis").  For  ty,  O.  Sp.  had  a  voiced  dz 
sound  denote<l  by  z  (ratio,  rationem.  Span,  razon)  and 
for  qj  either  that  same  sound  or  the  corresponding 
voiceless  one  of  ta  denoted  by  O.  Sp.  f  (V.  L.  capicia, 
O.  Sp.  cnhe^)  and  modem  z  (rabeza).  The  Lat.  in- 
tervocalic c  fotlowf'd  by  c  or  i.  likewise  produce<l  the 
voiced  dz  sound,  written  z  in  O.  Sp.  and  now  written 
e  or  z  (in  the  final  position)  with  the  lispetl  sound  th 
{crux,  crucem,  cruces,  Span,  crwz,  crucea). 

There  are  a  great  many  other  medial  consonant 
combinations.  Notable  are  the  changes  of  ct  to  ch 
(pronounced  as  in  English  "church";  nor,  noctrm, 
Span,  noche),  of  Z+  consonant  to  u  4-  consonant  (alter. 


alttrum,  Span,  otro  though  X  autro  X  outro)  ur  to  a 
palatalization  of  the  consonant  (muUum,  Span,  mucho, 
with  ch  like  that  in  English  "church"),  of  ly  to  j 
(cilia,  Span,  c^ja)  of  ny  to  palatalised  «  (written  n; 
cuneus-um.  Span.  cuAo  etc.).  The  variations  in  the 
cases  of  consonant  combinations  containing  /  have  not 
yot  been  properly  studie<l.  Of  the  final  consonants 
usual  in  Latin  »  and  n  remain,  the  fomier  especially 
as  a  sign  of  the  phi  ml  of  substantives  and  of  verbal 
inflexion;  /,  d,  and  c  were  lost  (amal,  Span,  am/i; 
amant,  atnan;  cM,  Span,  ea;  ad,  Span,  a;  rue.  Span.  nt). 

It  is  in  its  phonological  development  that  Spanish 
differentiates  itM<-lf  most  from  the  n'lat*"*!  Romance 
languages:  in  its  morphological  and  syntjictical  de- 
velnpmcnt  it  is  more  chwely  akin  to  thetn  and  the 

Ex)blems  tliat  arise  belong  in  general  to  comparative 
omance  Philology.  Therefort;  much  le-ss  attention 
need  be  devote<i  to  them  in  an  iniUvidual  account  of 
Spiuiish.  .\s  in  general  Romance,  so  in  Spanish  the 
Lutin  «leclen.sit«Ls  are  reduced  practically  to  three, 
corresponding  to  the  I>atin  first,  second,  and  third; 
the  neuter  gender  disappears  in  the  noun  (the  Latin 
neuters  usually  figuring  in  the  scf'ond  «leclen8i«m  as 
Spanish  mascuhn^-s)  and  remains  only  in  the  demon- 
strative pronoun  (m/o,  eao,  aqiiello)  and  the  article 
(lo)  ;  for  nouns  and  a<ljectives  the  only  case  and  num- 
ber distinctions  left  are  those  corresponding  to  the 
Lat.  accusative  singidar  and  accusative  plural,  with 
retentions  of  the  nominative  (vocative)  and  other 
c:ises  in  only  learned  fomiations  {Dioa  from  Deua, 
Carloa  from  Carolua)  or  in  pctrefactions  [as  in  juevet, 
"Thunwlay"  from  Jovia  (diea) ;  ogaho  "this  year" 
from  hoc  anno,  etc.).  The  pronoun  has  prestTved 
more  of  the  Latin  cases  (eyo,  V.  L.  X  eo.  Span,  yo;  acc. 
me.  Sp.'in.  me;  mihi.  Span,  mi,  etc.). 

The  passive  and  deponent  voices  of  Latin  have  dis- 
appeared and  are  usually  n'placed  by  p'riphrases  (e.  g. 
a  reflexive  formation  tl  libro  »e  lee='lineT  legiturm  by  a 
oombinaticm  of  the  verb  "to  be"  or  some  equivalent 
auxiliary  with  the  past  participle  of  the  main  verb). 
The  four  regtdar  conjugations  of  Latin  have  been  re- 
duced to  three,  which  parallel  the  Lat.  first,  second, 
and  fourth,  and  practically  to  two,  since  the  stKMmd 
and  the  fourth  differ  in  only  four  forms.  A  pecuUor- 
ity  of  t  he  language  is 
the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  so-called 
radical  -  changing 
veri)s.  which,  reg- 
ular as  to  their 
ten.se  and  personal 
endings,  show  a 
variat  ion  between 
ie  and  ue  in  the 
accented  root  syl- 
lable and  c  (upon 
o<-casion  i)  and  o 
(upon  occjLsion  u) 
in  that  same  sylla- 
ble unaccented 
(aiento,  aenlir,  ain- 
tamoa,  etc.).  There 
are  many  irregidar 
(strong)  verbs.  Of 
the  indicative 
tenses,  the  present 

abides;  while  the  future  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
periphrasis  consisting  of  the  infinitive  of  the  main 
verb  -I-  the  present  (or  endings  of  the  present) 
indicative  of  hat>er  Lat.  /latere  (amar  +  he,  "to 
love"  +  "I  have",  whence  amari,  "I  shall  love"). 
In  like  manner  a  conditional  (past  future)  has  been 
formed  by  adding  the  endings  of  the  imperfect  in- 
dicative of  habcr  to  the  infinitive  of  the  main  verb 
(amar  4-  (AaftjiVj,  whence  amaria,  "I  should  love")- 
The  Lat.  perfect  indicative  has  become  a  simple  pret- 
erite in  ordinary  use  and  a  new  perfect  has  been  pro- 
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durpd  by  oombininp  the  prrsont  indicntivp  of  hnheo 
with  the  past  particinle  of  the  verb  in  qiipstion  {am6 
from  aman,  "  I  loved  ;  he  amado  from  halieo  amalfim, 

"I  have  loved"). 
The  future  perfect 
has  coalpsce<l  with 
the  nresont  jxTfect 
of  tne  subjunctive 
to  fomi  the  future 
(or  hypothetical) 
subjunctive,  which 
tenne.  however,  is 
now  little  uwl  in 
spoken  lanRiiaRe. 

Of  the  l^atin  im- 
perative only  the 
second  8in|i:ular  and 
plural  present  have 
remained  (ama, 
Lat.  ama;  anuui. 
Lat.  amate),  and 
these  are  of  re- 
stricted service: 
their  place  is  gener- 
ally taken  in  poUto 
usage  by  forms  de- 
rived from  the  prcfwnt  subjunctive.  To  go  with  these 
latter  there  has  lxH»n  devised  a  new  pronoun  of  ceremo- 
nious import,  usird,  UKtrtirs  (from  vue«tra  mercetl,  "Your 
Grace",  etc.),  which  is  frequently  abridged  to  Vd.. 
Vdt.  or  V.,VV.  It  may  be  said  once  for  all  that  all 
the  perfect  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
both  are  made  up  of  the  requisite  form  of  the  auxiliary 
kaher  and  the  past  participle  of  the  principal  verb. 
Of  the  I^tin  subjvmctive  t^'nses  the  pn-sent  renmins; 
the  imperfect  has  vani«he<l  wholly;  the  pluperfect 
has  l>econie  an  imperfect  in  force  {amaiir,  I  should 
love",  from  amairisfrm,  nmassem) ;  the  perfect  has  been 
spoken  of.  A  second  subjunctive  imperfect  largely 
interchangeable  in  use  with  the  other  is  one  derived 
from  the  Latin  pluperfect  indicative  (amarfi,  "I 
lihould  love",  Lat.  amaveram,  amaram).  This  still  has 
occa.«donally  its  original  pluperfect  (or  even  preterite) 
indicative  force.  Of  the  Latin  non-finite  forms,  the 
infinitive,  the  gervmd  (with  uninflected  present  parti- 
cipial use)  and  the  past  p-irticiple  (originally  passive, 
but  in  Spanish  aLso  active)  alone  survive.  In  the  per- 
fect tenses  which  it  forms  the  past  participle  is  in- 
vari.ible:  when  employed  mljectively  it  agre<?8  with 
the  word  to  which  it  rrM-ra  in  lM)th  gender  and  number. 
The  Latin  present  participle  (in  ans,  antem,  etc.) 
has  become  a  mere  a<ljective  in  Spanish. 

A  further  peculiarity  of  Spanish  is  its  possession  of 
two  verba  "  iohavc" ,  Icner  and  haber,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter can  appear  only  as  the  auxiliary  of  perfect  tenses  or 
as  the  inij)ersonal  verb  {hay,  "there  is",  "there  are", 
AoWa,"  there  was",  "therewerc",  etc.)  andof  two  verbs 
"to  he",  scr  and  Mtar,  which  are  likewise  kept  apart 
in  their  use*  (»<t  indicates  permanencv  and  ei^tar  only 
transiency  when  they  predicate?  a  quality;  catar  alone 
can  bo  cmploved  where  physical  situation  is  c«)ncemed ; 
etc.).  A  striking  syntactical  fact  in  Spanish  is  the 
employment  of  the  prei^osition,  d  "to",  or  "at",  Im?- 
fore  the  noun  (or  any  prontmn  except  the  ct)njunctive 
personal  pronoun)  denoting  a  definite  personal  object 
(wo  al  hombrc,  "  I  see  the  man").  The  word-onler  is 
rather  lax  as  compared  with  that  existing  in  the  sister- 
languages. 

LiTERATnRE. — As  has  been  stated  above,  Spanish 
literature  properly  8o-ealle<l  began  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Of  course  Latin  docunients  written  in  Spain 
and  running  through  the  MiddU*  Ages  from  the  fifth 
wntur>'  on  show,  here  and  then*,  worils  which 
are  obviou-sly  no  longer  Latin  and  have  assumed  a 
Spanish  aspect,  but  these  charters,  deeds  of  gift,  and 
like  documents  have  no  literary  value.  None  at- 
taches either  to  th'  ••      •  •         •  •  0|j 


Spanish  glosses  of  theelev<?nth  centurj',  once  preserved 
in  the  Monaster}'  of  Santo  Dominf^o  de  Silos  at  Hurgos, 
and  now  at  the  British  Museum  m  Ixindon.  But  in 
the  epic  "  Pocma  del  Cid"  and  in  the  dramatic  "Auto 
de  los  reyes  maj^os"  of  the  twelfth  centurv  we  find 
Spanish  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  real  literature. 
It  is  not  absolutely  certain  whicn  of  these  two  compo- 
sitions antodat<«  the  other;  e.ieh  is  prvserN'ed  in  but  a 
single  MS.  and  in  each  case  the  MS.  is  defective.  The 
Uttle  auto,  or  play,  of  "Tlie  Ma^an  Kings"  seems 
to  have  been  based  on  an  earlier  liturgical  Latin  play 
wTittcn  in  France,  and  is  certainly  not  the  work  of  an 
api>rentice  hand,  for  in  diction  and  versification  it 
slutws  no  little  skill  on  the  nart  of  him  who  wrote  it. 
In  dmmatic  twhiiic  it  marKS  an  improvement  uixm 
the  nietho<la  di.'icernible  in  the  group  of  Franco-Latin 
plays  t*)  which  it  is  relatixl.  It  deals  of  course  with 
the  visit  of  the  Tlirec  Wise  Men  to  the  stable  of  the 
Child  Jesus  at  Bethlehem,  but  the  MS.  breaks  off  at 
the  point  where  they  quit  Herod.  Thus  in  Spain,  as 
in  ancient  Greece  and  as  in  the  other  lamLs  of  Modem 
Europe,  the  tlrama,  in  its  inception,  has  close  affilia- 
tions with  religious  worship.  Curiously  enough,  we 
have  no  further  ub.<»lutoly  certain  records  of  a  w^ritten 
Spanish  play  until  the  fiftwnth  century.  We  are  cer- 
tain, nevertheless,  that  |>la^'s  were  constantly  acted  in 
Spanish  during  this  long  interval,  for  the  law-books 
speak  of  the  presence  of  actors  on  the  soil  and  brand 
some  of  them,  eape<Mally  those  producing  juegoa  de 
eecamio  (a  kind  of  farce),  as  infamous. 

All  the  cvndence  tends  to  place  the  date  of  composi- 
tion of  the  "PcM'ma  del  Cid"  (also  called  "GesU  do 
Myo  Cid"  or  "Cantarcs  do  Myo  Cid")  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The  foiirte<'iith-cen- 
tury  MS.  containing  it  is  in  a  deplorably  garble*!  con- 
dition, having  folios  missing  here  and  there  and  show- 
ing lines  of  very  uneven  length  as  well  as  assonating 
rhymes  frequently  imperft'ct.  Tlie  chances  arc  that 
it  was  written  at  first  in  regularly  framed  assonance 
verses  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  syllables — <>Hch  breaking 
normally  into  half-lines  of  seven  to  eight  syllables, 
such  as  now  fonn  the  usual  ronuince  or  oallatl  line — 
and  that  these  verses  constituted  stanzas  or  laistea  of 
irregular  length, 
such  as  we  find  in 
the  Old  French 
"Chan.Hon  de  Ro- 
land" and  other 
chnnsntiK  de  geale. 
The  hero  celebrat- 
ed in  the  pwm  was 
the  doughty  war- 
rior Rodrigo  (Ruy) 
Dfaz  de  Bivar,  wno 
died  in  1099  and 
whom  t  he  Arabs 
Btvlcd  Cidu— "My 
I^rd".  lie  had 
been  exiled  from 
his  native  Castile 
and,  after  ser\'ing 
now  this  and  now 
that  Moorish  king- 
ling  in  his  wars 
against  his  neigh- 
bours, Rodrigo  had 
been  able  t  o  take  Valencia  from  the  infidels  and  estab- 
lish himself  there  as  an  independent  ruler.  In  the 
3700  and  more  lin<«s  of  the  "  I'oema"  although  the  his- 
torical element  is  large,  the  figiire  of  the  ('id  is  higihl^ 
idealized;  he  is  no  longer  fractious  with  respect  to  his 
monarch,  Alfonso  of  Cast  ile,  as  history  shows  him  to 
have  been,  and  when  he  has  achieved  independence  he 
still  avouches  himself  an  adherent  of  that  monarch. 
A  great  deal  is  made  in  the  "  Poema"  of  certain  unhu*- 
torical  marriages  of  the  Cid's  daughters  to  fictitious 
Infantes  of  Carrion,  who  desert  their  brides  but  an* 
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later  deRradcd  after  being  defeated  in  tho  lista  by  the 
Cid's  championp.  The  poem  breathes  Ihroufchoiit 
the  spirit  of  war;  battle  scenes  are  always  »i»'s<rjb<'(I 

with  great  zest  and 
the  various  con- 
({uests  (if  the  hero 
in  his  vict(iri()iis 
progress  through 
Al(>«)r<i<)m  are  enu- 
nicruKHi  fully.  To 
the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury there  may  be 
jifM-ribed  another 
epic  poem  treating 
of  the  Cid.  This, 
ako  jjreserv'ed  in  a 
single  late  and  gar- 
hhti  MS.,  Ls  callcHi 
hy  scholars  the 
"Cr6nica  rimada" 
or  the  "RtMlrigo". 
It  deals  with  whol- 
ly imaginary  ex- 
l>loits  of  the  youth- 
ful Cid.  Here  we 
find  the  germs  of 
the  Btory  of  Rodrigo  and  Ximena  which  grew  into  the 
plot  of  Guillen  de  Castro's  Golden-Age  play,  "Las 
NIocedadea  del  Cid",  and  passefi  thence  to  Pierre 
Corneille's  famous  French  tragi-comedy,  "Le  Cid" 
(1036).  The  original  metrical  and  rhvming  scheme 
of  the  Rodrigo  wa^  probably  that  which  wc  have 
assumed  for  the  "Poema  del  Cid". 

Another  and  earlier  Castilian  hero  is  the  protago- 
nist of  a  thirteenth-centurj'  epic  |)oem,  the  "  Poema  de 
FemAn  GonzAlez",  found  in  a  defective  fifteenth-cen- 
tury MS.  As  we  have  it,  this  "Poema"  seems  to  be 
a  rmaction,  made  by  a  monk  of  the  monjistery  of  Ar- 
lanza,  of  an  older  popular  epic.  It  is  in  the  venw*  form 
called  cuaticma  I'Ui,  i.  e.  monorh>nn<xi  ({uatrains  of 
Alexandrines,  a  form  much  utilized  by  the  didactic 
writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  t  ne  Alexandrine 
was  imported  from  France.  ^I'he  advent  tires  of  the 
battlesome  tenth-cent urj'  Count  FemAn  Gonzdlez  in 
conflict  with  Moor  and  Christian  and  esfx^cially  with 
the  hated  suzerain,  the  King  of  Ia-ou,  are  described 
in  detail.  The  latter  part  of  the  poem  is  missing,  but 
we  have  the  whole  of  its  story  narrated  in  an  exceed- 
ingly important  document,  the  "Cr<inica  general" 
(or  "Cr6nicA  de  Espafla")  of  Alfonso  X  (thirteenth 
centurj'). 

This  ostensibly  historical  compilation  became,  in 
the  form  given  to  it  by  Alfonso  and  his  assistants  and 
in  the  later  re«iactionH  miule  of  it,  a  veritable  store- 
house of  Old  Spanish  epic  poetry.  Dealing  with  hi»- 
torical  or  legendary  figures,  the  "Cr6nica"  will  give 
what  is  regarded  as  the  true  record  of  fact  in  connex- 
ion with  them  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  what  the  min- 
strels (juglnrrx)  sing  about  them,  thus  providing  us 
with  the  matter  of  a  number  of  lost  poems.  The 
"Cr6nica"  is  in  prose,  but  in  the  portions  concerned 
with  the  accounts  attributed  by  it  to  the  minstn>ls  it 
has  been  discovered  that  the  seeming  prose  will,  in 
places,  readily  break  up  into  aasonanced  verses  of  the 
epic  tj-pe.  So,  while  the  "  Pooma  del  Cid ",  the  "  Rod- 
rigo" and  the  "Fcmdn  Gonzalez"  are  the  only  monu- 
ments of  Old  Spani.sh  epic  verse  preserveii  in  compo- 
eitions  of  any  length,  the  "CrAnica  general"  has 
snatches  of  other  epic  poems  whose  plots  it  has  taken 
over  into  its  prose.  Interesting  among  these  is  the 
account  which  it  contains  of  the  fictitious  Bemanlo  del 
Carpio,  whose  epic  legend  would  appear  to  have  been 
a  Spanish  n^fashionin^j  of  the  story  of  the  P'rench  epic 
hero,  Roland.  On  this  account  some  scholars  have 
asHiuned  that  the  Old  Spanish  epic  was  modelled  from 
the  inception  on  the  French  epopee;  but  it  is  probable 
that  there  were  Spanish  epics  antedating  the  period 


of  French  influence  fe.  g.  the  Femdn  Gonx&Iei). 
French  influence  iiided  doubtless  in  the  artistic  de- 
v(»lo[)ment  of  the  later  Spani.sh  epic  legends.  Ele- 
nieiiis  of  fact  have  Iwen  discovered  in  the  Leyenda 
or  "lA%i-ml  of  the  Infantes  of  Ijira",  whose  traffic 
deaths,  as  well  as  the  revenge  wrought  for  themby 
their  Moorish  half-l)rother,  arc  described  in  the 
"Crrtnica  general".  The  brilliant  Spanish  aemud, 
Menendez  Pidid.  has  succeeiled  in  n'-cjisting  in  Tone 
form  an  appri'i-ialile  part  of  the  "Cr6nica"  oairmtive. 
IVobiibly  once  mjide  the  subject  of  poetic  treatment 
wen'  Roderick  the  Goth  and  the  foreign  hero,  Charle- 
magne, who  luul  had  much  to  do  with  Spain:  the 
"Cr6nica"  has  no  little  to  say  of  them.  Before  leav- 
ing this  matter  it  is  meet  to  mlvert  to  the  theor>'  once 
exploited  that  the  Spanish  ejiic  w:is  the  outgrowth  of 
of  short  enico-lyric  songs  of  th»'  t>-j»e  of  certain  of  the 
extant  ballaiLs  (romances)  some  of  which  deal  with  the 
herw's  celebrated  in  the  epics.  But  it  has  be«n 
shown  tlmt  the  ballads  hardly  go  back  of  the  four- 
teenth centurvanrl  that  the  oldest  among  them  were 
derived,  in  all  likelihcKxi,  from  episodes  in  the  epic 
IKX-m  or  were  biused  ujx)!!  the  chronicle  aooounts. 

In  the  thirteenth  centur>-  a  con.siderable  amount  of 
n'ligious  and  didactic  verse  app«*ared.  Now  we  meet 
with  the  first  Spani.sh  poet  known  to  us  by  name,  the 
priest  Gonzalo  de  IVtcco,  who  was  active  during  the 
first  half  of  the  centur>'.  Adopting  the  ctiadema  via 
as  his  verse  form,  he  wrote  several  lives  of  Samti 
("  Vida  de  Sto.  Domingo  de  Silos",  "Estoria  de  S. 
Milldn  ",  etc.),  a  H<'ries  of  homely  but  interesting  mur*- 
tions  of  mira<'les  iwrfonntsl  by  the  Blessed  Virgin 
(Miljigros  de  Nuestra  Sefiora),  and  other  devout  docu- 
ments. In  all  of  these  he  sjK-aks  in  plain  terms  with 
the  exprtws  piu-|x>s<'  of  reaching  the  common  man.  Of 
late  there  has  l>een  ascribed  to  him,  but  not  with  cer- 
tainty, a  lenglhv  [KK-m  in  cnndemn  el/i.  the  "Libro  de 
Alexandre",  which  brings  together  many  of  the 
ancient  and  nM-tiii-val  stories  about  the  Mace<Ioniao 
warrior.  A  number  of  the  wTitings  of  this  period  re- 
fle<"l,  more  or  less  faithfully,  French  or  ProvenpaJ 
nuxleLs.  They  includ<-  the  "Libro  de  Apolonio", 
which  niay  primarily  have  been  of  Byz.antine  origin, 
the  "Vida  do  Santa  .Mari;i  Kgipciaqua"  (dealing  with 
the  notorious  sin- 
ner and  latcT  h«)ly 
herrnite.ss,St.Mary 
of  l?]gvpt),  the 
"Bo<)ki>f^t  he  Three 
Kine;^  of  the  Eiusl" 
(ernmeDUsly  so 
calNtl,  and  better 
termed  the  "  L<-g- 
end  of  the  fJoinl 
Thief":  the  .MS. 
h:us  no  Cast  ilian 
title). and  lhe"Dis- 
puta  del  .\lma  y  el 
Cuerpo"  (a  form 
of  the  freonent  me- 
<lieval  debate's  l»e- 
tween  body  and 
soul).  D<»ubtless 
al.s*>  borrr)wr>d  from 
f  lallic  sources  is  Ji 
"Debate  ilel  .\gna  y  el  Vino",  which  is  combined 
with  a  more  Ivrical  composition,  the  "Rax6n  feita 
d'Amor". 

Pn)«'  (^imposition  on  any  large  scale  is  posterior  to 
that  of  verse.  .Apart  from  the  "  Fuero  Juzgo"  (1241: 
a  Castilian  version  of  the  old  Gothic  laws)  and  some 
minor  d(K'Uinents,  no  notable  works  in  prose  appeared 
befori'  the  advent  of  .Mfoaso  X  (r22()-84),  who  began 
to  reign  in  1252.  An  unwise  ruler,  he  was  a  great 
scholar  and  patron  of  scholarship,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
called  rl  Sahio  (the  Ixvirned)  and  he  made  his  Court  a 
groat  centre  of  scientific  and  literary  activity.  gaUier- 
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ing  about  him  scholars,  Christian,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew, 
of  whom  he  made  use  in  his  vast  labours.  These  he 
engaged  in  the  compilation  of  his  hiutoricnl ,  legal ,  and  as- 

tronomiool  works, 
toiling  with  them 
and  taking  especial 

Eains  to  refine  the 
terary  forma.  We 
have  already  spo- 
ken somewhat  of 
his  "Cr6n!cu  deEs- 
pafiu"  (more  com- 
monly known  as 
the  "Cr6nica  gen- 
OTal"),  in  whict)  he 
sought,  using  all 
available  earlier 
historical  treatises, 
to  make  a  record  of 
the  history  of  his 
own  land  down  to 
his  time,  lie  thus 
inaugurated  a  se- 
ries of  Spanish 
J).  A  T,();\Si.»  chronicles  which 

f  1   weri' continued  un- 
. 11).  V      I  I  interruptedly  for 
■hMMMMNipM  I  I    '         I   several  centuries 
>  I   after  him.  Another 

'   1  extensive  historical 

document  is  the 
^Grande  y  general  historia",  which  he  seems  to  have 
intended  to  be  a  summary  of  the  world's  history ;  it 
remains  unedited.  In  the  "SieU?  partidaa",  so  styled 
because  of  the  seven  sections  into  which  it  is  divided, 
he  codified  all  laws  previously  promulgated  in  the  land, 
adding  thereto  philosophical  disquisitions  on  the  neeci 
of  those  laws  and  on  multifarious  matters  of  human 
interest.  For  astronomv  ho  had  a  particular  affection, 
as  the  extan  t  Alphonsine  tables  an<i  ot  her  works  demon- 
strate. Apparently  he  indited  no  verse  in  Castilian; 
be  haa  left  us  some  "Cantigus  dc  Sta.  Maria",  written 
in  Galician-Portuguese,  in  which  at  the  time  other 
Castilians  and  Ivconese  also  compotied  lyric  verse. 

His  example  was  followed  by  his  son  and  successor 
Sancho  IV,  who  had  put  together  the  didactic  "Cas- 
tigos  de  D.  Sancho",  as  a  primer  of  general  instruc- 
tion for  his  own  son.  To  Sancho's  reign  (1284-95) 
or  later  belongs  the  "Gran  ConquLsta  de  Ultramiu-", 
which  adds  to  matter  derived  from  William  of  Tyre's 
narrative  of  a  crusade  fabulous  and  romanesque  ele- 
ments of  possible  French  and  Proven5al  derivation. 
This  work  paved  the  way  for  narrative  prose  fiction  in 
Spanish.  In  fact  there  came  ere  long  the  first  original 
novel  in  Spanish,  the  "Cahallero  Cifar  ".  Some  prose 
Caatilian  versions  of  Oriental  aphoristic  and  like  di- 
dactic material  were  followed  by  the  fruitful  labours  of 
Alfonso  X's  nephew,  Juan  Manuel  (1282-1348).  In 
spite  of  much  time  sjient  upon  the  battle-field  or  in 
aidministrative  pursuits,  Juan  Manuel  found  the 
leisure  to  write  or  dictate  about  a  dozen  different 
treatises,  whose  interest  ia  chiefly  didactic,  e.  g. 
the  "Libro  de  la  caza"  (on  falconr>*),  the  "Libro  del 
caballero  y  del  cscudero"  (a  catechism  of  chivalroua 
behaviour),  etc.  Some  of  these  are  not  now  discover- 
able. His  masterpiece  is  the  framework  of  talcs,  the 
"Conde  Lucanor'^  (or  "Libro  de  Patronio").  The 
stories  told  here  by  him  arc  of  various  provenience. 
Oriental,  and  Occidental,  and  some  n>flect  his  own 
experience.  Two  of  them  contain  the  essentials  of  the 
plot  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew".  A  collection 
of  songs  which,  like  Alfonso,  he  probably  wrote  in 
Galician,  has  passed  from  view. 

Returning  now  to  follow  down  the  course  of  Spanish 
poetry  we  encounter  in  the  fourteenth  centurj',  and  in 
the  first  half  of  it,  a  real  poet,  Juan  Kuiz,archpriest  of 
Hjta.    He  was  a  bad  cleric  and  his  bishop  kept  him 


long  in  prison  for  his  misdeeds.  As  a  poet  he  was  the 
first  to  strike  in  Spanisli  the  true  l}rrical  and  subjective 
note,  revealing  unblushingly  his  own  inner  man  in  his 
scabrous  "Libro  de  burn  amor",  which  is  in  part  an 
account  of  his  lubricous  love  adventures.  He  was 
a  man  of  some  reading,  as  his  use  of  Ovidian  or  Pscudo- 
Ovidian  matter  and  of  French  fableaux,  dils,  etc., 
shows.  His  rhymes  and  metres  are  varied  according 
to  his  subject-matter  and  his  mood.  Rodrigo  YAfici's 
"Poema  de  Alfonso  Onceno",  a  sort  of  chronicle  of 
Alfonso  XI's  deeds,  may  be  only  a  version  from  the 
Galician.  The  Rabbi  Sem  Tob's  "  Proverbios  morales  ", 
a  collation  of  rhymed  maxims,  is  not  devoid  of  grace. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  century  there  stands  forth 
Pedro  L6pez  de  Ayala,  state8m:Ln,  satirical  poet,  and 
historian,  who  died  Grand  Chancellor  of  Castile,  after 
serving  four  successive  monarchs  whose  exploits  he 
chronicled  in  his  prose  "Crrtnicas  de  los  reyes  de  Cas- 
tilla".  His  ptx'tical  work  is  the  "  Rimado  de  palacio ", 
which  is  chiefly  a  satirical  arraignment  of  the  society 
of  his  time,  and  useful  as  a  picture  of  living  manners 
of  the  period.  Besides  his  ' '  Cr6nica8 ' '  he  wrote  other 
pnjso  works  and  made  versions  oT  I.Atin  compositions. 
The  fifteenth  century  is,  throughout  its  first  half, 

Jro-emincntlv  an  ago  of  court  poetry.  At  the  Court  of 
uan  II  of  Castile  (1419-54)  hundreds  of  pt>eta8terB 
dal>ble<l  in  verwe;  a  few  really  gifttnl  spirits  succeeded 
occasionally  in  writing  poetry.  There  was  much  de- 
bating on  love  and  kindred  themes,  and,  following  up 
Provenjjal  processes,  the  debating  took  often  the  form 
of  versified  plea,  replication,  rejoinder,  sur-rejoinder, 
etc.  Along  with  this  arid,  provengalizing,  love  specu- 
lation, we  find  two  other  factors  of  importance  in  the 
Uterature  of  the  jM^riod:  (1)  an  allegorizing  tendency, 
which  continued,  generally  in  a  pedestrian  manner,  the 
allegorical  methods  of  the  Italians  Dante,  Petrarch, 
and  Boccaccio,  and,  doubtless,  also  of  the  "Roman  de 
la  Rose"  and  similtu*  French  works,  and  (2)  a  humanis- 
tic endeavour,  which  manifests  itself  especially  by  the 
rendering  into  Castilian  of  noteil  classical  documents 
of  Latin  antiquity.  The  occasional  pieces  of  the 
court  poetizers  will  be  found  represented  fully  enough 
in  the  collection 
made  by  the  king's 
physician,  Juan 
Bacna,  in  his  "Can- 
cionen)".  In  gen- 
eral it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  countless 
paUid ,  amorous  eflu- 
sions  of  the  court 
poets  transfer  to 
the  Castilian  Court 
the  earlier  Gali- 
cian apin^  of  the 
conventionalized 
PYovengal  manner. 
And  not  only  did 
the  Castilians,  gal  h- 
ered  about  thoir 
king,  Juan  II,  trifle 
thus  with  the  po<!tic 
muse:  the  Aragon- 
ese  and  the  Castil- 
ian nobles  who  fol- 
lowed the  Arogonesc  arms  to  the  domination  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  engagwl  in  the  same  practice,  and 
thoir  futilities  are  embalmed  in  the  "Cancionero  de 
StiiAiga",  prepared  at  the  Aragoncse  Court  in  Naples. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century,  one  man,  Ennque 
de  Villena,  relat«Hl  to  the  royal  houses  of  both  Castile 
and  Aragon,  calls  for  particular  attention.  He  did 
much  to  propagate  the  Provencal  style  of  poetry,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  a  forerunner  of  the  Spanish 
Humanists,  for  he  made  a  version  of  the  iEneid,  and 
he  declared  his  love  of  allogorj*  by  writing  his  "L>occ 
trabajoe  de  Hdrcules"  and  his  love  for  the  Italians  by 
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tranfllating  Dante.  Francisco  Imperial,  a  scion  of  a 
Genoese  family  settled  in  Spain,  aid  much  to  spread 
the  Dantesque  evangel.    A  friend  of  Villcna  ana,  like 

him^  a  lover  of 
I^atm  antiquity — 
though  he  read  no 
Latin  himself,  he 
was  a  patron  of 
those  who  did — and 
a  venerator  of  the 
great  Italian  poet«, 
whom  ho  imitateil, 
wa«  the  Marqu(^8 
de  Santillana,  Ifligo 
L6pe8  de  Mendoza 
(1398-  1458).  He 
was  the  first  to 
write  in  Spanish 
sonnets  copymg  the 
Italian  structure:  in 
this  resiiect  his  ex- 
ample was  not  fol- 
lowed. Not  only 
did  he  allegorize  in 
Albbbto  Lista  t  Araooh         verse  less  tedious 

than  that  of  most 
contemporaries,  but  he  showed  an  unwonted  eclecti- 
cism by  imitating  the  popular  songs  of  the  mountains 
and  pastoral  folk.  Iiis  interest  in  the  literature  of 
the  people  is  avouche<i  also  by  a  collection  of  their 
rhymed  proverbs  which  he  made.  Not  the  least  ad- 
mirable of  his  productions  is  a  little  prose  letter, 
"Carta  al  rondestable  de  Portugal",  in  which  he  pro- 
vided the  first  account  of  the  history  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture ever  committed  to  writing.  Anotner  luminary 
of  the  age  was  Juan  de  Mena  (1411-56),  the  royal 
historiographer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  especially 
for  the  "  Laberinto",  in  which  he  not  only  indulged  his 
allegorizing  propensities  but  also  makes  obvious  his 
devotion  to  the  ancient  SpanLsh  Latin  poet  Lucan. 
At  tim<«  Mena  soars  to  real  poetic  heights. 

The  inevitablene«s  of  death  ha<l  engttg*^!  the  atten- 
tion of  the  plastic  and  pictorial  artist  and  the  lUi^a- 
tew  to  no  sli(^t  extent  during  the  later  Middle  Ages: 
the  French  "  Dansc  Macabre  shows  what  a  hold  this 
melivnrholy  idea  had  taken  upon  thinking  minds. 
One  of  the  most  finished  examples  of  the  literar>'  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  the  Spanish  "Danza  de  la 
muertc",  which  is  of  the  early  fifteenth  centur>'.  It 
surpasses  in  poetic  vigour  the  French  model  which  it  is 
saia  to  have  followed.  A  not  unworthy  historian  is 
FemAn  P6re«  de  Guzmdn,  author  of  the  "Mar  de 
historias",  who  evinces  no  mean  power  as  a  portrayer 
of  character  in  his  "  Generaciones  y  semblanzas",  in 
which  he  describt*  famous  personages  of  his  time. 
The  prose  satire  in  all  its  virulence  is  represented  by 
the  "Corbacho"  of  the  archpriest  of  Talavera,  Martl- 
nes  de  Toledo  (died  about  1470),  an  invective  upon 
womankind.  Two  noteworthy  satires  of  the  second 
half  of  the  century  are  the  anonymous  "Coplas  del 

f)rovincial"  and  "Coplas  de  Mingo Revulgo", setting 
orth  administrative  vices  and  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
people  at  large.  Tlie  renascence  of  the  Spanish  drama 
18  now  foreshadowed  in  some  pieces  of  G6mez  Man- 
rique,  whose  nephew,  Jorge  Manrique  (1440-78), 
gained  enduring  fame  by  his  sweet  and  mournful 
"Coplas"  on  the  death  of  his  father,  which  Longfel- 
low has  skilfully  rendered  into  English  verse.  An 
event  of  transcendent  imfKirtance  throughout  the 
civilized  world  wj«  the  esUiblishmont  at  this  time  of 
the  printing-pr«>*«;  it  was  set  up  in  Spain  in  1474. 

Of  all  lands  Spain  has  the  richest  supply  of  ballads 
{romances);  no  fewer  than  2000  are  printed  by  Dunln 
in  his  "  Romancero  general ".  We  have  n'a«on  to  m\>- 
pose  that  they  began  to  Ix;  written  in  the  fourteenth 
oentur>',  but  the  earliest  extant  seem  to  date  from  the 
fifteenth  century.    The  great  majority,  however,  are 


of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Whfle 
the  earUer  among  them  are  anonymous,  the  later  ones 
are  often  by  well-known  writers  and  are  clearly  arti- 
ficial in  character.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
there  appeared  in  print  the  first  great  modem  novel, 
the  "  Amatlis  de  Gaula",  which  soon  begot  many  other 
novels  of  chivalry  like  unto  itself,  recounting  the  ex- 
ploits of  other  Amadises,  of  Palmerins.  etc.  The 
vogue  of  the  propeny  of  the  first  "Amadis" — which 
certainly  existed  m  a  more  primitive  form  back  in  the 
fourteenth  century  and  has  been  claimed,  against  the 
greater  likelihood,  for  Portuguese  literature — became 
a  veritable  plague,  reiiching  down  into  the  opening  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  success  of  the 
"Don  Quixote"  gave  it  it*  death  stroke.  Over 
against  the  idealism  of  the  novels  of  chivalry  there 
stands  already,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  cniss  realism  of  the  "Celestina"  (or  Tragioome- 
dia  de  Calisto  y  Melibea),  a  novel  of  illicit  love  to 
which  the  author,  presumably  Fernando  de  Rojas, 
gave  a  somewhat  dramatic  form.  The  work  influ- 
enced later  dramatic  product  ion  and  has  decided  gracea 
of  style.  With  the  "Eglogas"  of  Juan  del  Encina 
(about  1469-1533),  the  old  sjirrcd  drama,  ahcady 
timidly  attempted  by  t56mez  de  Manrique,  reappejirs 
without  showing  any  clear  advance  over  the  ancient 
"Auto  de  loe  reyes  magoe".  Encina  also  easayed 
the  farce. 

Soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  century  there 
commences  the  most  glorious  period  in  Spain's  polit- 
ical history,  that  represented  by  the  expansion  of  her 
foreign  dominion  during  the  reigns  of  l8alx>Ila  and 
Ferdinand,  Charles  V,  and  Philip  II.  Wealth  flowed 
in  from  the  transatlantic  colonies  and  provide*!  the 
means  for  <leveloping  the  arts  on  a  grandiose  scale. 
The  literary  art  keeps  pace  with  the  others,  and  there 
now  ensues  what  the  Spaniards  call  the  siglo  de  oro, 
the  Golden  Age  of  their  literature,  which  extends 
even  through  the  seventeenth  centur>'  despite  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  decay  which  that  con- 
turv  .so  obviously  shows.  A  dependence  uixin  Italy 
and  its  Renaiieonce  literar>'  methods  manifests  itself 
in  practically  every  form  of  Uterary  compoeition. 
Itahan  verse-forma 
(the  hendecasylla- 
ble,  the  octave,  the 
sonnet ,  the  ca  nzone, 
etc.)  are  natural- 
ized definitively  by 
Juan  Hosci^n 
(about  1490-1.542) 
and  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  (1503-36), 
who  inaugurate  an 
Italianizing  lyric 
movement,  wfeich 
triumphs  over  all 
opposition.  After 
them  the  great 
poets  use  the  im- 
ported Italian 
measures  no  leas 
frequently  than  the 
native  ones.  Con- 
temporary Italian- 
ates  are  tne  Portu- 
guese S&  de  Miranda,  Cetina,  AcuAa,  and  the  versa- 
tile Hurtado  de  Mendoza;  of  but  httle  effect  was  the 
reactionary  movement  of  Castillejo  and  Silvestre. 
What  the  nai*cent  dnima  of  Si):iin  in  the  sixt4>enth 
centur>'  owes  to  stimulus  from  the  Italian  dnuna  has 
not  yet  IxTn  ma4le  out  fully.  Encina  had  been  in 
Italy;  Torres  Nalmrro  («litHl  almut  153t))  ])ublished  his 
"Propaladiu",  a  collection  of  dramatic  pie<-es, at  Naples 
(then  un  Anigonese  Court),  in  1517.  With  him  the 
punctilio,  or  i>oint  of  honour,  is  already  an  important 
dramatic  motif.    In  Lope  de  Rueda  (about  1510-65) 
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we  flee  n  geDiitMfar  dnmatia  ipirit;  ha  hm  m,rmm. 

filaywright,  and  tmntrieal  numager  and  underatooa 
ally  how  to  appeal  to  n  popular  nutlience,  as  he  clearly 

dui  in  his  fta.^ns.  or  romir  interhidcs,  dealing  with  nopu- 
lar  'v  p'  AftiT  him  tljr  (iraiii:iiiHts  became  legion 
in  number ;  it  would  be  tedious  and  (utile  to  enumerate 
~l;<»ilythe] 


I  delaCnevft  (about  brings  bfatoiieal 

and  Ir-grndnry  snhjci  ts  upon  the  boards:  0>rvailtMI 
(1547-H')l(j),  roiitrary  to  the  real  bent  of  liis  genitIB, 
<ie*'k>i  dramatic  laurels;  Lope  de  Vegn  {l'>*V2  ICiH.'i), 
Tiiwo  de  Molina  (Gabriel  T6lleE,  1571-105S).  C'alder^n 
(ieOQ-81),GuiI16nde  Castro  (1569-1631),  Ruiz  de  Al- 


(aboat  U»l-169»),  Bourn  ZorriUa  (about  1590- 
NQO),  and  Moretq  (1618-1600)  bring  imperishable 


to  the  Spanish  thrntrf  and  make  it  one  of  the 
niost  mur\  olloiLsly  oriniiiul  and  faxcinating  in  the  his- 
torv  i>f  the  world.  Love  of  the  Catholic  religion  and 
glontication  of  its  prantiees,  blind  loyalty  to  the  mon- 
tnk  and  aahation  of  the  feeling  called  the  pomt  of 
hooour,  am  lonong  the  leading  oharaeteristioflaaimat- 
inc  the  tiMOflands  of  plays  oompoaedby  theoeand  keser 
Ipnita.  For  the  inoividual  merit,>!  and  defects  of  the 
enfef  writers  reference  may  be  had  to  the  separate 
articles  dealing  with  them.  To  uh  not  the  least  at- 
tractive category  of  the  play.s  is  that  dealing  with 
fiving  mannas  of  the  tiint-  ioimrdias  de  copa  y  espada), 
iM  Uie  ptodnotion  of  which  Lope  de  Vega  was  the  most 
■UBC— ftil.  The  form  of  the  religioos  play  called  the 
autn  mcrammtal  (Eucharistie  play)  was  carried  to  the 
height  of  its  perfection  by  Cal<Ier6n.  It  sliould  be 
said  that  this  enormous  dramatic  output  is  almost 
invariablv  in  verse,  and  every  single  play  intervvcaves 
in  its  ouice-up  a  considerable  number  of  the  possible 
BwaMna.  It  was  in  this  century,  too.  that  ifVanoMOO 
de  Otmnan  wrote  his  "Triunfoe  monM"  and  "Fkr 
de  spntoncias  de  sabios"  (1557). 

Of  the  prose  compositions  of  the  age,  the  novel  and 
tale  arc  the  ino^t  brilliant.  The  nov(  Is  of  rhivalry 
continue  to  be  written  down  to  the  end  of  Iha  sixteenth 
century,  but  already  at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
(hat  period  they  encounter  a  formidable  rival  in  the 
extremely  lealhUa  novel  of  roguery  (noeeta  pieareMa) 
or  picaroon  romanoet  the  first  and  greatest  example  of 
which  is  the  "Lanrillo  de  Tonnes"  which  some 
scholars  wovild  deny  to  Iliirtado  de  Mcndoza.  already 
mentioniKl  im  an  Italiaiiafe.  This  record  of  the  kna- 
vish deeds  and  peregrinations  of  a  social  outcast  is 
paralleled  at  about  1(K)2  by  the  "CmzmAn  de  Alfar- 
ache"  of  Mateo  Alemlbi  (about  1549-1609).  after 
which  oome  the  acootint  of  the  female  rogue  contained 
in  the  "Pfcara  Justina"  (1605)  of  the  Toledan  phy- 
sician I.<'ip<z  di'  rhcila,  the  "Hu.sc/in"  (also  called 
Pablo,  eKJraii  Tacano,  about  IGOS)  of  (^uevedo — the 
second  best  of  its  kind —  and  the  "Manos  d«>  Obre- 
sbn"  (1618)  of  Vicente  Espinel.  As  the  novel  of 
roguery  eontmued  to  be  written,  the  element  of  ad- 
venturous travel  became  more  prominent  in  it.  There 
were  many  tale-tellers  dealing  with  a  matterK>f-fact 
world  never  so  good  as  it  ought  to  be:  notable 
among  them  were  TimomHia,  whose  anp('dof<'s  come 
from  Italian  nuKU'l-<,  Sahw  Barba<lillo,  Castillo  Sol6r- 
aanOf  and  Maria  de  Zayas,  all  of  whom  are  greatlv 
mrpMMd  by  Cervantes  in  his  "Novelas  eieraplares, 
to  say  naught  of  the  "DonQuutotB"  (1605-15:  see 
Ckrvantbs  Saavsdra).  Even  more  idealistie  than 
the  novel  of  chivalry  is  the  pastoral  romance,  which,  in 
the  wake  of  the  ItaUan  Sannazzaro's  "Arcadia"  and 
the  Portugui'sf  Ribeiro's  imitation  of  it,  makes  its  first 
and  best  appearance  in  Spanish  in  the  "Diana" 
(about  1568)  of  Jorge  de  Montemayor  (or  MontenAr, 
mm  ha  ww  •  Fortniaen  by  birUi).  Two  seqtiela 
were  written,  that  ttlXl  Vtm  beiiig  ofmneh  merit: 

in  gonrral,  however,  the  pastoriU  romance  was  a 
fashionable  pastime  and  had  no  popular  ooneaL 
>wfthhii*'aolaleA"«MlI«podi^ 


his  "Acoadia"  an  two  of  the  many  attenptinc  tUa 
nlU  a-wa  venUoBaKaed  Kterary  form.  Thm  la  ont 

worthy  representative  of  the  historical  novel,  the 
"C'liicrnis  civiles  de  (Jranada"  of  IVtcz  d<>  Hita. 

In  jihilosophical  spmilat ion  the  Spaniards,  though 
active  enough,  at  least  in  the  sixteenth  ccntuiy, 
havo  not  anown  great  initiative  in  dealing  with 
modem  ptoblema.  MyBtietani.  nevertheless,  haa  in- 
fbrmed  some  of  thdr  best  thinking  siiirits,  several 
of  whom  nscil  both  nros<'  anfl  vorne.  Noteworthy 
amoiiK  them  are  the  illustriou.s  St.  T!.(T(  s;i  llol5-82), 
St  .John  of  the  Cross  (1542-91).  Luis  de  Granada 
(c.  Id04-.S^),  and  the  noble  poet  and  prose-wxiter, 
um  de  Le<5n  (IfliT-ttl).  Luk  de  Ledn  was  of  Sala- 
maooa,  at  whose  tamnn^  he  taoght:  at  Seville  an 
eJteeBent  poet  was  1>\nmaiM0  de  Herrera  (about  1884- 
97\  wliose  inarfi.-d  odf>s  and  sotmcts,  oolrbnifing 
Lcpaato  and  Uoii  .loliri  of  Au.stria,  are  iliu.strative  of 
his  muse.  The  best  lyricists  of  thisa^e,  be-sides  lA-6n 
and  Herrera,  are  Francisco  de  iiioja  (158^3-1659), 
Kodrigo  Caro  (1573-1647),  and  Francisco  de  Aldana, 
called  bv  his  oontemponunasefdMi^io.  Several  efforts 
are  made  now  to  revive  the  epier  while  Lope  de  Vega 
and  Barahona  de  Soto  vie  with  the  Italians  Ariosto 
and  T;u^u  to  but  little  i)uri>09e,  Alonso  de  Ercilla 
(15;i;i-94)  alone,  out  of  those  celebrating  recent  or 
current  heroic  happenings,  achieves  real  success.  Uia 
"Araucana"  turns  upon  the  Spanish  campa^^ 
against  the  Araucanian  Indians  m  South  Amanea. 
Besides  the  epic  poem  of  ErciUa,  there  are  ttme  more 
worthy  of  mention:  the  "Bem.ardo"  of  R.  de  Ral- 
buena  (1868-1627),  the  "Monserrat"  of  CriHt6bal  de 
\  iru(''H  (l.>iS-l()l(i),  an<i  (he  "Cristiada"  of  Dn  ^-n  de 
Hoieda  (d.  1611),  who  won  by  his  work  the  title  of 
"The  Spanish  Klopetock".  Pedro  de  la  Cenia  y 
Granada  and  Francisco  de  E<nctso  MomuSn  are  also 
authors  of  two  epio  poems  on  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
series  of  chronicles  inaugurated  back  in  the  thirteenth 
century  continues  into  the  Golden  Age,  and  in  the 
work  of  thf  Jesuit  Juan  de  Mariana  (1537-1G23)  the 
dignity  of  real  history-writing  is  achieved.  He  wrot« 
his  "Historia  de  Espafia"  in  Latin  and  then  trans- 
lated it  into  excellent  Spanish.  We  find  also  ezoe^ 
lent  historians  of  this  period  fai  Alonso  de  OvaUe 
(1610-88),  Martin  de  Roa  (1561-1637),  Luis  de  Gus- 
man  (1.543-1605),  Jo86  de  Acosta  (1531>-1»>00),  whose 
"Historia  natviral  y  moral  de  las  India.-"'  b  us  been 
highly  pratse<l  by  A.  Humbolt;  Antonio  de  Solis 
(1610-88),  author  of  the  famous  "Historia  de  Nueva 
Espafia",  Gonxolo  de  lllcscas  (d.  1569),  who  wrote  ft 
"Historia  Pontifical",  and  Pedro  de  Bivadendra 
(1526-1611),  whose  "Historia  del  Cisraa  de  Ingla> 
terra"  was  composed  from  most  authentic  docu- 
ments. Care  must  be  taken  not  to  regard  !is  real 
history  the  "Mart'o  Aunlio  con  el  reloj  de  pdnci(>e8" 
(1529)  and  the  "D('ca(hi  de  los  C^sares"  (1539)  of 
the  Bishop  Antonio  de  Guevara  (died  1545).  Hia 
"Eplstolas  familiares"  (1539)  and  the  "Marco 
relio"  (Dial  of  Princes)  passed  through  a  French  ver- 
sion into  English:  without  good  reason  the  rise  of 
euphuism  in  England  has  been  attribulcil  to  hnlti^ 
tion  of  the  style  of  these  works  of  Guevara. 

Vices  of  style  were,  however,  to  iK'come  all  too 
prominent  and  general  in  Spanish  literature  of  tha 
seventeenth  centurv  and  to  pervade  veros  and  pioaa 
alike.  The  poetQongora  (1561-1627)  gave  currency 
to  the  litenuy  excesses  m  style  (bombast,  obscu- 
ritjr,  exuberance  of  tropes  and  metaphors,  etc.) 
which  is  called  Culteranism,  or,  after  him,  Gon- 
gorism,  and  they  spread  to  all  forms  of  composi- 
tion. To  Gongorism  above  all  other  thinffi  may  be 
aaeribed  the  wretched  decay  in  lettera  wfaieh  en- 
sued upon  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centtiry:  this 
canker-worm  ate  into  the  heart  of  literature  and 
brought  about  its  forruption.  While  ovi  n  the  great 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes  (the  many  works  of  both 
il       a^Hnaled  «t  otaM  m  tha  artiakB  dnling 
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with  them),  the  maatere  of  the  whole  age,  yielded  to 
tfw  bland fathmenta  of  Gongoriam,  the  sturdy  apuit 
(^Mvedo  fotwht  it  atienuously.  tim  nlives  (Sueflos, 
1827)  and  otGarwiittngs,  his  politieal  twrtiMu  ("Po- 
Htioade  Dios".  162().  "Marro  Bruto",  1644;  etc.),  and 
his  multitudinous  brii'f  com|)ositions  in  verse  are  fairly 
fn-*'  from  the  Cultcnmi.st ie  taint.  <  hi  t!ir  n'h*  r  hand 
he  praetiaed  coneeptiam,  another  regrt'Uable  excces 
resultini;  from  overmuch  playing  with  oono^ts  or 
jkhiloBophical  ideas.  A  regular  code  of  the  prindplM 
of  Qonceptiiim  was  prepared  by  the  Jesuit  Gnumbi 
(1601-58)  in  his  "Agudeza  y  arte  dc  ingenio"  (IfVlS); 
other  notable  writings  of  his  are  the  '*  H6roe"  and  the 
"Critic6n".  As  luus  been  intimated,  Spanish  litera- 
ture, infected  with  (.longoriam,  fell  to  a  verj'  low  level 
It  the  end  of  the  Golden  Ago. 

Early  in  thia  period  the  Aispnaola  brothen, 
BattolotDtf  loan  and  Lupcrdo,  fIxmUbtd.  The  teU 
tor  (d.  1613)  produced  three  tragedlM  ("Isabi-la", 
''PDib",  and  "Alejandra")  which  Cervantes  makes 
one  of  his  clmraetens  in  "Don  Quiiote"  commend 
highly;  Bartolom6  Juan,  a  priewt  (d.  1631),  is  Ix'st 
known  hy  his  "Historia  dc  la  conquista  de  las  Islas 
Molueas  and  other  woika  of  contemporary  histonr. 
Jerfoimo  Zurita  y  Castro  (1512-80),  called 
Tacitus  of  Sp;un",  spent  thirty  years  in  preparing  his 
"Anales".  IJiu-ing  the  lifteenth  centun>\  too,  the 
religious  ordww  in  8pain  produeed  a  v:i.st  amount  of 
devotional  and  ecclesiological  writing  whieii  dewrves, 
in  many  cases,  to  rank  with  the  most  enduring  monu> 
menta  of  Ekiaiiiah  Literature.  The  list  of  religioiiB 
writm  Inelades  Juai  de  SigQensa,  a  Hieraqmiite 
(1640-1606),  of  whose  history  of  his  own  order  a 
FVench  critic  said  it  made  him  n*gret  that  Si^tlien^'.a 
had  not  umlertaken  to  write  the  history  of  Spain. 
The  Dominican  .iVlonso  de  Cabrera  (l54.>-y.'>)  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  ^%atest  pr^ichcr  of  Spain,  which 
fact  is  tested  by  ms  numerous  aennooa  and  by  his 
famous  funeral  oration  on  Philip  II.  In  oratory 
B.  Juan  de  Avila  (1502-69),  the  Augustinian  Juan 
Marquez  (15<>4-1621),  the  Franciscan  Gabriel  de 
Toro,  the  Jesuit  Floreiiciu  and  the  Archbishop  of  Va- 
lencia Sto.  Tomds  dc  \  lilanucva  rank  very  high.  Also 
worthy  of  mention  is  the  Jesuit  Juan  Pineda  (1557- 
1637),  who  has  left,  besides  a  panegyric  on  Dofia 
LoiHi  de  Caravajal,  two  masterly  discourses  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Another  Juan  Pineda,  a 
Friar  Minor,  was  the  author  of  copious  commentaries 
and  of  sueh  Spanish  devotional  works  as  ".Xgricul- 
tura  Christiana''  (15K9).  Two  other  Jesuits,  Luis  de 
la  Pahna  and  Juan  Eusobio  de  Nieremberg,  have  left 
works  in  Spanish  which  are  still  eateemed  as  geam  of 
gpiritiial  literature:  the  former,  "Hiataffift  de  la  8»> 
grada  Ihi8t6n"  (1634):  the  ktter,  amonc  others,  the 
famous  treatise  "De  la  diferencia  entrelo  temporal 
yloeterno"  (1640).  'I'he  "  Kierrieio  de  perfeeei6n  y 
virtude-s  rrL'<t  iunsus  "  of  A lon.so  Rodriguez  (152t>-l616) 
and  the  "Gonquista  del  reino  de  Dios"  of  Fray  Juan 
de  los  Angeles  (d.  1595)  rank  amon^  the  most  classic 
works  of  Spanish  literature.  ThewnUngiof  yen.Luls 
de  la  Puente  (1.S54-1624),  (see  Lapuente.  Luts  he), 
of  Mal6n  de  Chaide  (1530-1502),  Domingo  Garcia, 
and  many  other  aaoetic  authon  ate  abo  of  mudi  li^ 
erary  value?. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century^— *  period 
much  troubled  by  the  political  turmoil  resulting  upon 
the  establishment  of  the  Bourbons  on  tiie  throne  of 
Spain — writers  still  abounded,  but  not  a  genius,  not 
even  a  man  of  average  talent,  was  to  be  found  among 
them.  Tlie  le.sihetie  sense  ha<i  bei^n  ruine»i  bytJon- 
gorism.  To  reform  the  taste  of  both  writers  and  the 
public  van  the  tank  which  Ignacio  de  Luzdn  (1702-.54) 
set  himself  in  his  "  Po^tica",  published  in  1737.  Here 
he  argued  for  order  and  restraint  and,  addrcming 
himsra  especially  to  dramatic  writers,  nrged  the  adop- 
tioaof  thelawBW  FVench  otassiciam,  the  three  unities, 
•adtlwrnt  The  dootrinBi  thus  pwaahad  by  him 
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were  taken  up  by  others  (Nasarre,  Montiano,  etc.) 
and,  dt^ite  SQUW  objeetion,  they  eventually  pre> 
vailed.  While  thqr  mn  applied  with  aonie  idioity 
in  the  plays  of  the  eider  Morattn  (NicoUs  Femfedes 

de  M.,  1737-80)  and  of  Jove  Llanos  (1741  ISin,  it 
was  only  in  the  pieces.  e.>i[M>ciallv  the  ]mm'  plays, 
"El  caf^"  and  '•El  si  de  Ixs  ninas  '  (1806),  of  the 
younger  Moratin  (Leandro  Ferudndex  de  M.,  1760- 
1828)  that  Uieir  triumph  was  made  abeolaie,  for  he 
naUgr  laioad  popular  ummr.  A  xtiamamA  of  the 
poetic  BBoae  and  a  deeided  partiaKty  for  elaarfeism  is 
apparent  in  the  IjTics  of  the  members  of  the  Salaman- 
eiin  Schtxjl.  whose  head  wa.s  Melende/,  N'aldes  (17.>4- 
1S17);  they  ineluded  ai.so  ( "ictifdi a;*,.,  Dicno  (ioiizjilez, 
and  Iglesijis.  French  influence  e.xlends  to  the  two 
veruc  fabulists,  Iriarte  (17.50-91)  and  SamaniegO 
(1746-1^):  they  were  familiar  with  La  Fontaine  m 
weO  as  Ae  nuedrai  and  the  Eqglnli  fabidist  Oay. 
An  admirable  figure  Is  the  Benedictine  FeijiSo  (1726  - 
liS29),  who,  with  the  essays  eontain<«d  in  his  "Teafro 
crltico"  ami  '("art^is  eruditxs  v  curiosji.^",  .stJUKht  to 
disseminate  through  Spain  a  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
vances made  in  the  natural  .sciences.  THm  name  <^ 
Feii<fto  suggests  that  of  his  great  oontempocanr  Joa6 
Rodr^nes  (1777),  a  man  of  great  talent  and  utmry 
skill,  and  also  that  of  the  famous  Dominican  Fraiu  i-ieo 
Alvarado  (17.56-1814),  commonly  called  el  jilositfo 
ranciiy.  The  Jesuit  Isla  (I7();<-S1)  attrarts  notice  by 
the  improvement  of  the  pulpit  oratory  of  the  time 
which  he  brought  about  through  the  medium  of  his 
satirical  noveL  the  "Fray  Qerundio"  (1758).  laht 
madea&Mmtsh  version  of  the  picaroon  romance,  "Gil 
Bbs**,  ol^the  Frenchman  Le  Sape.  In  the  writings  of 
the  5roung  officer,  Jos<5  de  Cadal.so  ( 1 74 1-82) ,  there  are 
exhihitcil  thf  uurkings  of  a  ch.arining  in-lectir  >cn>e: 
his  ".\o<he«  lugubnsi"  were  inspinxl  by  Young's 
".Night  Thoughts",  his  "Cartas  Mamiecas"  repM* 
prettily  the  scheme  of  Montesquieu's  "Lettres  per- 
aanes*'^  and  Goldsmith's  "Citiaen  of  the  World". 
Alone  among  the  dramatists  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
ccntun.'  Ram6n  de  la  Cruz  ( 1731-94)  shows  a  fondncjw 
for  the  older  native  dramatic  tradition.  iiiviuK  ni'w  life 
to  the  old  ;xMo  (interlude)  in  hjs  "Sainetes".  The 
last  part  of  the  eighteenth  "enturv,  during  which  the 
Jesuits  were  exiled  by  Charles  III,  was  a  flouriahins 
literary  period  for  them.  Among  tliaae  who  doaorvo 
mention  arc:  Estdban  de  Arteaga  (1747-09),  who,  aO" 
cordinc  to  Menendez  y  Polayo,  Was  the  beat  critus  of 
a'Hihi  'i  ■>  ill  lii-^  time;  .liian  .Andres  (1740-1812),  who 
wrote  the  first  history  of  universal  literature,  Ixirenso 
Hervda  y  Panduro  (1735-1809),  founder  of  modem 
phikdogusal  science,  Francisco  Miisden,  author  of  a 
eoonruMnaive  ''Historia  cHlica  de  Espafia".  An 
exoN^t  poet  was  Juan  CKmaco  Salazar  (1744-181 .')), 
whofle  "Marfloque"  is  one  of  the  best  Spanish  pLiys 
of  that  century.  The  .\ugu.stiniun  Knriciue  Flares 
began  to  publi.sh  in  1747  his  monunietital  historical 
work  entitled  "Espafla  SaRrada";  in  the  mean  time 
(1768-1785)  the  two  brothers  Rafael  and  i'edro 
Rodriguei  Mohcdano  gave  to  Spain  a  literary  history 
in  ten  volumes  of  the  first  centuries  of  her  Roman 
civilization.  Many  other  capable  men  devoted  their 
labours  to  historical  research,  such  us  Andn'>s  Burriel, 
Pere*  Baver,  SarmienUi,  Hafael  l  loranes,  and  An- 
tonio Cap'many  (1742  IHLi). 

In  the  early  years  of  the?  nineteenth  century  French 
influence  remams  predominant  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Quintana  (1772-1857)  imd  the  cleric  Gallego  (1777- 
lfW3),  even  in  the  very  heroic  odes  in  which  tney  voice 
the  Spani-sh  patriotic  protest  againnt  the  invasion  of 
the  Napoleonic  iK)wer,  remain  true  t<»  French  classi- 
cist principles.  In  his  various  compositions  Quint  :iti.i 
is  cssentiaJIy  a  Rationalist  «)f  the  ty|H«  of  the  French 
eneycbpedist  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  growing 
tendency  to  break  through  the  shackles  of  Frencn 
classicism  is  madlest  already  in  the  literary  endenvoura 
olthBiMBwhotennedwfaatiaMwiaUy  called  thaflriMol 
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of  Seville:  the  leaders  among  tiiam««nIi8ta|Ariona, 
Reinoeo,  and  BUnco  (known  MBbnuoWliile  in  fine- 
land,  whither  he  wmt  later  as  an  apostate  priest). 
Undiy  the  (ioajraiir  rule  of  Fernando  VII  many 
Liboriibi  had  fled  the  hmd.  GoiiiK  to  Kiinland  and 
France  they  ha<i  there  Iwcome  iicquaiuUxi  with  the 
Romantic  movement  ulrejuiy  on  foot  in  those  reRions, 
and,  when  the  death  of  the  tyrant  in  183^  permitted 
their  retam,  they  preached  toe  Rmantie  evangel  to 
their  countrjinen,  some  of  whom,  even  though  they 
ha<i  Ht:iye<i  iit  home,  hiwl  aln'ady  learned  fwinowhat 
of  the  Ilonutntic  method.  With  hi^  "Conjunui6n  de 
Venoc-ia"  (1834)  Martinez  do  la  Uosa  (17H7-1H62) 
shows  Romantic  tendeneiofl  already  apiiearing  upon 
the  boards,  althou^  in  moat  of  hiapieoea  (Kdipo,  etc.) 
1m  renuuns  a  dassieist.  Manuel  GwbaojfW  (UQ&-33) 
and  Mqnroy  (1837-61)  two  of  the  greatest  poete  of 
ttia  period,  abo  remained  olaHricistn  even  amidst  the 
Romantic  tendencies.  The  Romantic  triimiph  was 
really  achi«"ve<l  by  the  Duque  dv  Rivals  i'1791-18<»o), 
who  won  the  victory  all  along  the  line  for  it,  in  his 
play,  "  Don  Alvaro"  (i835)i  his  narrative  poem, 
''Bj  moro  expMto"  (1833)  Mid  his  lyrical  "Faro  de 
Malta".  The  greatest  poetsof  the  Spanish  Roman  tie 
movement  arc  Espronceda  (1809-42),  in  whom  the  re- 
volt against  classic  traflition  is  complete,  and  Zun  i'l  i 
(1817-93).  The  fonner  is  note<l  for  his  "Di  thlo 
mundo",  a  treatment  of  the  Faust  theme,  his  "Hstu- 
dtante  do  Salamanca",  reviving  the  I>>n  Juan  story, 
and  a  of  anarchical  Ij-rica:  the  latter  dLsTilavb 

the  Rxmianticist's  liking  for  the  things  of  the  Middle 
Kgea  in  his  "Lcyendas  and  has  provided  one  of  the 
uiust  famous  and  |M>[)u!ar  of  modem  Spanish  plays  in 
his  ■'  Don  Juan  Tenorio". 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  nim  tr-  nth  century 
Romanticism  began  to  wear  away  and  to  yield  in 
Spain,  as  elsewhere,  to  a  new  movement  of  Realism. 
Even  during  the  Romantic  ferment  the  dnunatist 
Bret<Sn  de  lo«  Herreros  (179&-1873)  had  remained  un- 
affected and  sought  fame  sini]>l  s  as  a  painter  of  man- 
ners, while  the  Cuban  plivwrif^ht  and  poetess,  (ler- 
trudis  de  Avellaneda  (isll  7;i),  o^icillated  betwtfn 
Cla«sicisni  and  Romanticism.  In  the  plays  of  Tam- 
ayo  y  Haus  (1829-98)  and  Abehmlo  L<3pc8  de  Ayal* 
(1829-79)  Aealism  and  psiyoboJkicr  tako  tha  iqiper 
hand:  both  assail  the  Iwtivnm  and  Materfolism  of 
the  time.  In  both  the  lyricra  and  the  prose  of  Gustavo 
Adolfo  lk'((iuer  (1837-70)  there  comes  to  view  the 
mournful  subjectivity  of  the  Teutonic  mui  Ui  whence 
his  ancestors  had  come.  The  essay,  wriltcn  with  a 
particular  atteiuiun  to  th>'  <  xstoms  and  manners  of 
the  daj»  liad  flouhabed  in  the  fiut  iialf  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  esntory.  Mariano  Josi  de  Larra  (Ft- 
garo,  1S09-37).  Fj»t^banei  CSalder6n  (179a-lSr)7)  ftn<l 
Mesonero  Kom^inos  (1803-82)  with  their  eharact*T 
sketches  and  their  pictures  of  daily  hai>f)enin;;-i  li.i'l 
paveti  the  way  for  tlie  novel  of  manners,  wlii<  h  l>ee:une 
an  actuality  in  the  stories  written  by  Fcrniln  Caballero 
(nwwionym  for  (Deoilia  Bdhl  de  Faber;  179G-1877). 
BteretorisB  ("La  Gaviota'*;  '^Cknnenoia";  etc.)  are, 
so  to  speak,  moral  geographies  of  Soutlicrn  Si)ain. 
The  growth  of  the  nov<'l  hxs  Ix'on  thi-  i>artii'ular  pride 
of  .•^pani.-'li  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century:  it 
continues  to  he  a  c;rat  ifying  spectacle  still.  The  novel 
of  manners,  started  by  ihe  authores.sFemdn  Caballero, 
haa  been  treated  with  skill  by  Joa6  Maria  de  Pcreda 
(1884-95),  Ltds  Ooloma  (b.  1851).  Marfo  Pardo  Basfo 
(bom  .\ntonio  de  Tnieba  f1sif»-Sn\  Pedro 

.■\iitonio  de  .\larc6n  (IS?.")  91),  and  the  h  nnourlst 
Vital  Aza  ^b.  I  he  historical  novel  has  been 

cvdfivate<l  with  success  by  F.  Navarro  V'illostada 
(181H-1895)  in  his  "Amava"  and  bv  Luis  Coloma  in 
hia  "Beina  Martir"  and  "Jeromln".  Am6s  Esca- 
laate  (1831-1902)  haa  also  attempted  this  branch  of 
fiction.  Most  of  these  show  moro  or  le^s  of  an  in- 
dinatiun  to  indulge  in  naturalistic  methodfi  of  the 
Raucli  osdsr  vitnoat,  hawwttt  daaosnding  to  tlw 
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extremes  of  the  Zolaesqiie  method.  While  these 
story-tdhn  bdong  to  the  reaUsUo  eatagorv,  Juaa 

Valera  (1824-1905)  has  been  consistently  an  iflcalistic. 
However  high  his  principles,  his  "Comendador  Men< 
doza"  and  "Pepita  Jinietiez"  hy  nn  mnwIMI  OTidimnn 
high  moral  spirit  in  their  author. 

Not  less  than  tile  development  of  fiction  has  been 
the  advance  of  oratory,  history,  and  belles-lettres  in 
modem  Spain,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  since  the 
rjoldcn  Age  there  has  been  neither  such  an  abundance 
nor  such  excellence.  With  such  men  us  Donoso  y 
CortAs  (1S09  .S}),  Apairisi  y  Guijarro  (1S1&-72). 
Ciindido  Noce<lal  (1821-85),  and  Ram6n  Noccdol 
(18-12-1907),  noliticjd  oratory  ha-s  been  raised  to  a 
high  standard  maintained  at  present  by  La-Cierva. 
Yasquex  Mella,  Maura,  aiMl  Soiante.  As  sacred 
orators  thtwe  deserving  mention  are:  Jofl6  Vinursa  , 
(1848-1903),  Juan  Maria  Sold  (b.  lHr>.i),  ami  the 
Piarist  Cala^.anz  RabazM.  In  the  lield  of  religious  lit- 
erature husting  fiin>e  h;is  been  a<'quired  by  Donoso 
Cortes,  author  of  an  "Ensayo  sobre  el  Catolieismo, 
el  Liberaliamo  y  d  Socialismo",  Jaime  Balmes  (1810- 
48),  whose  "Protestantiaroo  comparado  eon  el  Cato* 
Ucismo"paase88eBall  thecharmof  hterarystvle,  Fran- 
cisco Mateoa-Gago  (1827-1890),  Adolfo  de  CMaravana, 
Manuel  Ortl  y  Lara  and  D.  F.  Sarda  y  Salvany. 
Tom.4s  Camara,  Antonio  Cornelias  y  Cluet  and  Jos6 
Mendive,  in  works  as  complete  and  sound  in  their 
learning  and  philosophy  jus  they  are  cumulative  in 
arguments,  have  refultHi  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  WiUiam 
Drappcr  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  trreligioua 
philosopher  Salmerdn.  Historical  and  critical  re- 
search has  l)een  carrie<l  on  hv  such  writers  as  .\ntonio 
Cavanillor  (ISOo  l.s(>4),  Mode.sio  and  Vicente  La 
Fuente,  who  res[>ectively  have  written  the  most  com- 
prehensive "Historia  de  llspafia"  and  "llistoria 
eclcsidstica  de  Espafia".  Foremost  in  archaeology 
were  Aureliaoo  Femandes  Guerra  (1810-94),  Jaa6 
MarfaOuadrado  (1819-90),  Pedro  de  Madrazo  (181&- 
98),  Pablo  Piferrer  (1,SU-4.S),  who  have  been  .suc- 
ceeded by  Eduanlo  de  Ilinojo.sa.  .Antonio  Paz  y  Melia, 
Fidel  Fita.  and  many  other.s  whose  discoveries  have 
brought  light  to  bear  on  many  obscure  facts  in  the 
history  of  Spain.  Literary  research  hius  been  ex- 
tended by  the  most  capable  men,  such  as  by  Lavcrde 
ftnis  (1840-90)  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the  present 
literary  movement  in  Spain  Ls  to  be  attributetl,  J. 
Amiidor  de  los  Rios  (1S1S-7S),  author  of  a  masterly 
"Historia  de  la  literatura  cspan  ila",  aLso  M.  Mild  y 
{■'ontanals,  L.  A.  Cueto,  Gonzalez  Pedroso,  Alfonso 
Durto,  and  Adolfo  de  Ctustro  have  won  a  high  name 
in  critioiam  by  their  valuable  worita  on  literary  inves- 
tigation. OTliving  critics  partieuho*  mention  should 
b<'  made  of  M.  Menen<lez  y  P«>layo.  M.inuel  .Serrano  y 
Sanz  and  Ramon  Menen<lez  y  Pid.il,  who  con>bine 
hterarv  graces  with  the  method.-i  of  true  scientific 
rc-M'ju-ch.  Juan  Mir  y  .N'f>guera  tb.  livlU)  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  and  remarkable  writers  of  the  present 
day.  During  the  asoood  half  of  the  ninniteenth  can* 
turv,  high  rank  among  the  Ivric  pocta  tvaa  attaJned  by 
VicVnt.  W.  Queral  (1S30-1S.S9),  J.  Odl  y  Vetri 
(d.  1S7(V),  Federico  Balart  (18:35-1903),  Ram  de  Viu 
(d.  l!>()7  i,  Josi^  Selgas  (1S21-S2),  known  jus  the  po«'t  of 
the  flowers  as  J.  M;  Gabriel  y  Galdn  (1870-1905)  is 
the  poet  of  the  (iells.  Nufiea  de  Arce  (1834-1903)  is 
also  a  lyricist  of  iunmation  and  author  of  the  best 
historical  drama  of  the  period  ("El  Haa  de  lefia", 
dealing  with  the  Don  Carlos  tradition). 

Tile  literature  of  Spain  has  b«N>n  ureatly  enriche<i  by 
the  nKslern  Reiiai.ssance  of  the  Catalan  literature. 
The  Renaiiisanee  period  includes  Mossen  Jacinto 
Verdaguer  (1843-l«Ky2),  author  of  "Llilis  v  cants 
mistics",  "Patria",  "C:ani«>",  and  " AUantida",  and 
perhaps  the  ^n^test  poet  or  modem  Snain;  Francisoo 
Casas  v  Amigd,  Jaime  Colell,  Joan  Maracall  (ISGO- 
1912),  Rubi6  y  Ors,  author  of  "Lo  Gaiter  del  Llobre- 
gat",  and  M.  GoaU  y  Uoben, «]» liw  iviitlen  botk 
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in  Spaniah  and  Catalan  such  works  as  "Poeslas  liri- 
eaa''  "Honeiaiiea"  and  "  Visions  dc  Palcstina".  The 
inipind  oonnoatioM  of  TeodMo  Llonvnte  (1836- 
1911)  uiwmiiiMk  in  Spuiih  Mid  Id  Ui  m»in 
Vakndan  dialect. 

LAMOOAoa.—- Bawf,  Dit  tpamitekt  Spntki  in  GbObib,  Onmd- 

Hu  d*r  romattitehen  PkiMogie,  I  (2nd  ed.,  8tra8burg)t  878  nqq.; 
IfBNANDn  PlOAL,  Manual  eUnurUal  d*  Oramdtica  hiitiriea 
•tpa^eia  (2nd  od.,  Madrid,  I<106):  Idkm.  (iranuilim  del  Cid; 
ZaUNKK,  AlUpanueh—  BUmtrUarhuch  (IIcuielbcrK.  r>H)S);  luEM, 
Roman.  SpraehwiMtenaehafl  (2nd  ed.,  LeipuK,  ItfOOji  IIansmui, 
AMwtedU  Oram.  (Hiklto.  IBIO);  Vow,  OU  Ajmmh*  iliMlAiM 
(BcMlaB,  1011):  Dtn,  Otom.  «ltr  raman,  Bpntkm  (Snl  ad.,  1870- 
73:  ef.  the  French  U.) ;  MsTBa-LinKB,  Oai».  <l«r  rmwBk  Spntkm 
(Leipsic,  1890 — .  cf.  the  FVmmIi  tr.);  Bbllo-Cuxkto,  OromSHM 
at  la  Unffua  ca'trllina:  variotu  articles  in  tho  Romania,  tho  ZeiU. 
/Or  romani*chc!\  ,s';  r.jc ',<■'!,  etc.,  the  Dull.  hnp<inuiuf,  the  Uevue 
Aifpsmcue.  the  CuUura  moderna,  iiodtrn  PkHoUtiiy.  the  Modem 
Lngmtt  NdM,  ttc.  tli»  Orummmn  tot  EnaikhH^jeMdM  rtttdentt 
by  HAMnT:  Huis  Am  Fobo,  Qabkxb,  •(«.,  aome  of  wfaieh  ttrs 
extenaive  bibUocraphieaL 

LiTTRATimB. — Baist,  DU  ipani»ch«  J,itt.  in  OrObrr,  Gnmdrim 
der  Tomnn.  Philnl.,  II  (Strtwhiim.  1S<»7),  i.  3s:5  m^q.:  TicKsoR, 
Hi't.  of  Spun.  Litrrnturc  iCitli  v<\.,  ItM.,-.iri.  1s-ns_  ci.  ilir  fliTiiian 
and  Spaniah  tr.  for  correciiona  and  addiiioos);  Beer,  Span. 
LUmrnhma'l^  <lBipii«i  1W>:  ia  th*  OMcAot  Aria*);  Fira> 
MAtnaaMunxr.  A'M.  •/  5;mm.  Lifarofur*  (LondMi,  1806:  better 
arc  the  (ipnnifih  nnd  especially  the  French  tr.;  tbi  fcittir  hlB  a 
copious  bihhosraphv) ;  SlimuiK.  PrfeiM  d^kM,  *  1*  iM.  Wl^WfH, 
(Paria.  1008);Bitdtteporiodiciai«H«iBbov«. 

Spanibr-Aiobican  Litbratttre,  the  literature  pro- 
duced by  Uie  E^NUUdKOpeakinK  p(H)plrs  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Cuba  and  adjuctMU  L>4landts,  an<i  of 
South  America  with  the  notable  exceptiona  of  Brazil 
(whoee  speech  is  Portuguese)  and  ma  Guianas.  In 
the  main  the  methods  and  the  ideals  of  the  Spanish- 
American  writers,  whether  those  of  the  colonial 
period  or  thoac  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
tho  various  Anioriran  states  achieved  their  indrpen- 
(li'iicc,  have  not  diiTcreii  radically  from  Iho.st'  of  Spain, 
thi^  motherland.  In  sjiite  of  the  acerbity  due  to 
political  diflfereDcea,  the  Spanish-American  colonies 
and  TCpabKoi  hsve  never  forgotten  that  thegr  are  of 
the  same  race,  the  same  rdinon,  and  the  same  speedi 
as  the  Spaniards.  Quite  umike  the  settlers  of  North 
America,  the  colonists  who  came  from  the  Lai  in 
countries  of  Southern  Europe  made  no  organized 
attempt  to  rxtir])ai<'  the  aborigines,  and  the  latter 
•till  remain  to  the  extent  of  millions  in  number. 
Boom  ci  the  aboriginal  races  still  maintain  their  lan- 
puagee,  man  or  leea  interlarded  with  Spanish  words, 
but  the  inteUeotoal  devdopmoit  given  to  them  ha.'? 
been  limited.  The  literature  of  the  indigenoun 
Indian  population,  mixed  nr  pure,  i.i  Spanish  no  lens 
than  that  of  the  descendants  of  ihr  Spanish  colonist*. 
Naturally,  in  the  colonial  period,  when  the  work  of 
discovery,  exploratkn,  aad  aettlement  was  beiiq^ 
earried  on^  tkB  literary  output  was  not  very  great; 
yet  it  compares  favourably,  to  say  tho  least,  witi  the 
output  in  French  and  British  North  America. 

In  th<'  early  times  of  the  colonics  no  few  Spaniards, 
whom  I  h  itii  .  or  an  .adventurous  spirit  brought  to  the 
■ew  world,  wrote  their  most  notable  wonu  there. 
Among  the  number  is  one  of  eunsidcrable  worth, 
Alonno  de  Ercilla  (1533-94),  the  author  of  an  epic 
poem,  "La  Araucana".  This  deals  with  the  conflieta 
between  the  Arauc.anian  Iinlians  and  the  invading 
Spaniards,  and  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  dis- 
tmguishoa  piece  of  belles-lettres  produced  in  the  New 
World,  antedating  by  far  any  eompMable  worics 
written  in  North  Amerlea.  Juat  men  of  Spanish 
birth  composed  their  prose  or  verse  docimaents  in 
America,  so,  also,  certain  American-bom  colonials 

f>aaBed  over  to  the  motherland  and.  writing  and  ]mh- 
iahing  there,  a<lde<i  lustre  to  the  history  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  A  good  example  is 
Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarc6n,  one  of  the  moat  admimi  of 
Spanish  dramatists  of  the  tiglo  de  on,  whose  play, 
"La  verdad  soepechosa",  furnished  Comeille  with 
the  inspiration  and  the  material  for  his  "Mentcur". 
«UdiiB  in  tan  k  tho  oomnkone  of  the  elMrie 


comedy  of  France.  The  printing  press  was  set  op  !n 
the  new  regions  in  1539,  ei^ty  years  before  the  Pil- 
gimo  readied  Maiwchiwetts,  and  about  1680  Charfaa 
V  atpned  the  deoree  eetablishing  the  Unhrcnrfty  of 

Mexico.  To  some  among  the  explorers  we  are  in- 
dclited  for  accounts  of  their  jounieys  of  discovery 
and  conquest.  These  writinji^  of  scientific  and  his- 
torical interest  were  followed  in  later  generations  by 
others  treating  mainly  of  botanical  and  astronomicd 
subieeta,  to  the  study  of  which  the  inyietus  was  given 
by  the  labours,  on  the  9(M,  of  noted  foreigners  such 
as  the  Spanish  bot.anist  .lose  Celestino  Muti.s  (17:?2- 
1S0.S),  the  Frenchmen  La  Condamine,  de  Ju.-~.'<icu  etc., 
and,  of  cours*",  the  great  Clerman  Alexander  Humboldt. 

Aia  might  be  expected,  Gongorism,  the  plague  of  the 
literature  of  the  motherland,  infectea  the  oompoaitiona 
of  the  aeventeeoth  and  the  earhr  ei^teenth  centuriee 
in  Araerin.  Hut  neo-Ghkari^m,  whidi  Loxan  and 

his  followers  estahli.shed  in  Spain,  w.a.s  echoed  by  fhi.s 
or  that  jXM't  of  the  Western  world.  In  the  revolu- 
tionarv"  jieriod  jiatriotic  ver.se  flouri.'-hed,  being  gov- 
erntnl  chiefly  by  the  rao«leLs  providctl  by  the  Spaniarda 
Quintana  and  GaUego,  who,  with  their  heroic  odea^ 
had  voioed  the  iwiimwda  protests  againet  the  Nmm>* 
leonie  favadon.  In  terms  nardly  less  paarfonate  tmm 
theirs  the  in.surgent  Spanish  colonistj*  celebrated  their 
struggle  against  the  lioiniiiuiion  from  over  the  sea. 
The  romantic  innvrmmt,  following  in  the  wake  of 
neo-Cla-ssieism,  had  owed  its  great  success  in  Eiot>- 
|)ean  lands  to  its  evocation  of  tm^tmw  of  the  medie- 
val paat.  Naturalliy,  none  audi  edrted  for  tho 
eoloiiiste  of  the  newty-foand  lands,  and  H  it  rather 
with  respect  to  matters  of  external  form  than  thnao 
of  substance  that  romanticism  found  a  reflex  in  the 
Spanish-American  literature.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that,  of  the  various  genres,  it  is  the  lyric  that  had 
received  the  greatest  (fevclonmeni  in  the  Spanish- 
Amerioen  regbne.  The  novd  has  been  written  with 
more  or  leea  mkmmb  by  an  ooeanonal  gifted  spirit ; 
the  drama  ha.s  not  farefl  equallv  well.  I'or  a  more 
detailiMl  consideration  of  the  subject  with  whieh  wo 
are  r  om  i  riieii  it  seems  best  to  deal  with  it  according 
to  the  geographical  divisions  marked  by  the  existing 
states. 

Af acioo.— Thia  waa  formerly  the  Vioerayalty  of  New 
Spahi.  It  WM  the  colony  moat  fa:voured  by  tlw 
Spanish  admhliltration  nnd  in  it  culture  struck  its 
deepest  roota.  Hera  was  set  up  the  first  printing 
press,  and  here  was  founded,  as  has  Imh  ii  .said,  the  first 
university,  which,  authorised  by  th(>  lOmpcror  Charlea 
V,  began  its  useful  eoreer  in  15.'>.'}.  The  first  book 
waa  sent  from  the  press  in  1540:  during  the  afaE- 
teenth  oentuiy  over  a  hundred  works  were  published 
in  Mexico.  A  number  «>f  .\ndalusian  p<M'ts  visited 
Mexico  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centu- 
ries and  influcnc«Mi  its  liierar>'  pro^luctions.  .•\mong 
them  were  Diego  Mejla  (sixt<H>nth  eentur>'),  who, 
shipwrecked  on  the  eoa.st  of  San  Salvador,  made  thers 
his  Castilian  version  of  the  elegies  of  Ovid;  Gutierre 
de  Cetina  (1525-60);  Mateo  Alemfo,  the  wdi-known 
author  of  the  picaroon  novel,  "(luznijln  de  Alfa- 
rache"',  who  pubhshe<l  in  Mexico,  in  1(500,  his  "Orto- 
grafla  cn-stell.ina " ,  and  possilily  .Juan  de  la  Cueva, 
the  first  thorough-going  dramatist,  actor,  and  stage 
manager  of  the^Mtish-speaking  world.  At  Mexico 
City  there  waa  ptomoted  in  1583  a  poetical  touni»> 
ment  (earbimeii  po^ioo)  of  the  kind  so  much  favoored 
in  Latin  Furope;  about  three  hundre<l  persons  pre- 
sented their  vep'^e  conk|M>sit ions  in  this  competition. 
{'er\  antes,  in  the  "Canto  de  Caliope"  printed  with 
his  "CJalatea"  in  15.S4,  celebrates  the  Peruvian  poet 
Diego  Miulines  de  Ribera  in  equal  terms  with  thoee 
in  which  he  prMsea  the  Mexican  Francisco  de  Terro- 
sas,  a  contemporary  of  whom  he  says  "tiene  el  nom- 
bre  acd  y  allA  tan  ronoeido".  Various  occasional  lyrica 
and  on  unfinished  epic,  "Nuevo  Mimdo  y  Conqujo- 
to".  eonatHute  the  known  work  of  Tenuaa.  Thn 
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"PcnDuio  Indiano"  of  Antonio  Samredra  GusnoAn, 
printed  mt  Madrid  in  1600,  gives  in  its  twenty  cantos 

a  ver>'  pedestrian  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  re - 
pon.  Apparently  the  earliest  apecimens  of  the  drama 
actually  writff  ti  iti  Mi  xico  are  those  containe*!  in  the 
"C<»loqui<>M  espirituulfs  y  Poeslaa  sagnidu^"  of  Her- 
ndn  Gonzalez  de  KsUiva,  nubliithed  in  ItilO,  yean 
after  the  death  of  the  author,  who  may  have  been 
■n  Andaliinan  by  birth.   His  pbys  are  little  rdi- 

E'ous  pi«H!es  of  the  cjitcRory  of  the  auto  and  seem  to 
ive  been  written  between  15<>7  and  1600.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  from  the  vi  ry  hcniiiMint?  of  iho 
Spanish  rule  it  had  been  the  cuistom  tu  perform  the 
Imie  reliaious  pieces  called  autoa  (two  of  the  autoa  of 
l4iM  de  Yen  had  been  tranelated  into  the  Indian 
dUeet  eaOed  Nahnatl),  and  the  Jesmts,  who  con- 
stantly fa'iteri^d  scenic  performances  in  connexion 
wiih  the  work  of  hisher  e<lucation  administered  by 
them,  did  their  best  to  develop  an  interest  in  th( 
drama.  Certainly  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  but  train('<l 
in  Mexico  and  rawed  to  the  episcopacy  as  Biahop 
of  Porto  Rico,  Bernardo  de  Balbuena  (1568-1627) 
«diibits  m  hb  verse  a  love  for  both  Spam  and  hb 
ad(>]i{r  I  l:ind,  minKHnf^  therewith  many  reminiscences 
of  his  reading  of  classic  poetry;  he  celebrates  vr>po- 
ciolly  the  beauty  of  cxlcmal  nature  in  his  lit  tle  p<K  rn 
"La  Grandeza  Me.xieana"  (Mexico,  ItKH  and  lf>ti(): 
Madrid,  ls-21-2;  New  York,  1828),  which  eUcited 
from  the  Spanish  poet  and  critic  Quintana  and 
.  m  the  opmion  or  Men^ndes  y  Pelavo,  is  the 
from  which  we  should  date  the  birth  of  iSpanish- 
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aeriean  poetry  properly  so  called.  His  chief  work 
"El  Bernardo  ,  an  epic  showing  the  influence  of 
the  l^tin  epic  poeta  and  nho  of  Ariosto.  A  Mexican 
by  birth,  Juan  Ruiz  de  Alarc6n'8  (d.  ir>.S9)  literary 
lietivity  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
l^pain,  when  he  pasaed  the  neater  part  of  his  life 
and  died.  His  drama-s  are  technically  to  bo  reckoned 
amotig  the  beat  in  the  Spanish  cliussic  r<?pertoire. 

Gongorism  infected  the  comjKJsitions  of  the  Jesuit 
Matlaa  Bocancgra,  known  chiefly  for  his  "Canci6n  al 
tlcsengilto".  C:u-los  de  SigQenza  y  G<3ngora  (1645- 
1700)  mm  n  sofaoUr  of  impcMianoe  who  put  forth 
doeemeats  dealing  with  matters  of  natbematieal, 
philosophical,  and  antiquarian  interest.  Among  his 
writingH  vi  his  "Elogio  f(inebre  de  sor  Juana  In6«  de 
la  Cruz  praising  the  virtues  of  one  of  the  nio.st  dis- 
tinguiitheii  of  the  authoresses  in  Spanish  that  either 
the  Old  World  or  the  New  World  nas  produced,  un- 
^qmil  though  her  genius  was  in  its  manifeetations. 

beBominga  mm  she  was  Juana  IntedeAsbaje 
(1651-01),  noted  for  both  her  beauty  and  her  learning 
at  the  vfeeregal  Court.  To  her  earlier  cjireer  belong 
her  love  lyrics  and  the  still  i^jjuhtr  relowlilLt.'<  diam- 
pioning  the  cause  of  womjui  against  her  detractor, 
man.  Some  of  ber  verses  are  devout  and  mystical  in 
character;  an  auto  tacramental  (El  divino  Nareiso) 
and  Uttle  comedy  (Loe  empeftos  de  una  case)  deserve 
particular  mention.  Gongoriam,  which  mars  certain 
of  the  writings  of  Sor  In<5s  de  la  Cruz,  continued  to 
exert  its  baneful  influence  during  tlie  first  linlf  nf  tin- 
eighteenth  centur>'.  Some  of  the  rH><les(rian  iHM;ts  of 
the  period  are  Miguel  de  Reyna  Zeballos,  author  of 
"La  docuencia  del  aiiencio  fMadrid,  1738),  and 
Firancisco  Ruis  de  Ledn,  whose  ^'Hemandfa"  (1755) 
is  hardly  more  than  a  versification  of  the  "Conquista 
de  M«5xico"  of  Soils.  The  "Poeslas  sagradas  y  pro- 
fanas"  (Puebla,  1832)  of  the  cleric  Jorge  Josd  Sar- 
torio  (1746-1S2S)  are  mostly  translations.  On  a 
higher  plane  than  any  versifier  since  the  time  of  In<5s 
de  la  OruM  stands  the  Franciscan  Manuel  de  Navar- 
veto  (1768-1809),  who  reflects  in  his  "Etttretenimien- 
toa  porticos"  (NIexioo,  1823)  the  manner  of  Cien- 
fiiegos,  Diego  Gonsdles,  and  other  members  of  the 
Sahiinancun  School.  The  events  of  the  rt-volutionury 
war  were  sung  by  mediocre  poets,  such  as  Andrds 
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the  Congress  which  made  the  first  declaration  of  inde* 
pendenoe;  Manuel  Sfaehes  de  Ta^  (1782-1847): 

Francisco  Ortega  (1793-1840) ;  and  Joaqufn  Maria  del 
Cjistiilo  (1781-1878).  The  priest  Anu^tasio  Maria 
Ochoa  (1783  is;i;})  trati-l.ttcd  iwenu*  from  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  produciHl  some  original  com- 
positions of  a  .satirical  and  humorous  nature  ("Poa* 
slas".  New  York,  1828;  also  two  plays).  More  r»- 
markahic  for  his  dramas  than  for  his  l>Tics  is  Manuel 
Kduartlo  de  Gorostiza  (HSy-lS/il,  "Te«tm  original",. 
Paris,  1822;  and  "Teatro  escogido",  Brusiseis,  1825). 
His  j)l!iy.s  are  chiefly  ctimedies  of  mannera  (ee*-  esjx'- 
cialiy  the  "Indulgencia  para to<ios " and  "Contigo  \mn 
Y  cebolla  "),  and,  having  i>een  writ  ten  (iuring  his  sojourn 
m  Spain,  lorm  a  kind  of  transitiou  between  the  meth- 
ods of  the  younger  Moratin  and  Bret6n  de  los  HerreroH. 

Through  imitation  of  Espronceda,  Zorilla,  and  other 
Sjvmish  romanticists,  the  movement  of  rumoiiticiian 
>[)ri';Ld  from  Eurojje  to  Mexico.  It  has  it.s  representa- 
tiM's  aUeady  in  the  lyric  poets  and  dnunatists, 
Ignucio  Rodriguez  Galvdn  (1816-42;  "Obras", 
Mexico,  1851;  his  verse  "Plofecias  de  Guarimoo"  is 
the  masterpieoe  of  Mexican  romanticism),  and  Per* 
ndndes  Calder^n  (1809-45;  "Poei<ia8",  Mexico,  1844 
and  1849).  Eclectic  restraint,  with  a  tendency  to- 
wards cli'j«!icisni,a.s  welhu* groat  Catholic  fer\'our, actu- 
ates the  works  of  two  writers  who  are  among  the  most 
careful  in  form  that  Mexico  hiis  had.  These  are  Josd 
Joaquin  Pesado  (1801-61),  who  is  the  best  known 
Mexican  poet,  and  the  physician  Manuel  Carpio 
(1791-1860).  Pesado  translated  front  Latin  (the 
"Song  of  Songs",  the  "Psalms",  etc.,  from  the  Vul- 
gate), Italian,  and  French,  sii (•(•(•ruling  l)est  in  his  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms.  In  his  coinposition  entitled  "Las 
Aztccas"  he  is  supposed  to  have  put  into  Spanish  cer- 
tain Aztec  legends;  like  MucpherHon  in  his  dealing 
with  Celtic  tradition,  Pesado  doubtless  added  to  the 
native  legends  matter  of  his  own  invention,  but  he 
certainly  showed  skill  in  doing  this  ("Poesias  orifti- 
nalcs  y  triwhicciones",  Mexico,  1839, 1849. and  1886). 
In  his  narrative  and  descriptive  verse  Carpio  treats 
generally  of  Biblical  subjects.  An  admirer  an<l  imi- 
tator of  the  Spanish  mystic  and  poet  Luii$  de  Leon 
was  Alejandro  Araugo  (1821-83).  Materialism  and 
so-cailea  Liberalism  inspuv  the  verse  of  Ignocio  Rami- 
ras  (1818-70)  and  Manuel  Acufia  (1849-73).  while 
eroticism  prevails  in  the  efl^usions  of  Ignacio  M.  Alta- 
mirano  (1834-93)  and  Mamie)  Maria  Mores  (1840- 
85).  Juan  de  Dios  Peza  (l.sr)2  1S)1()I  devoiid  himself 
to  the  task  of  embalming  in  verbc,  w  hich  is  not  always 
as  coTTect  as  it  might  be,  many  of  the  popuhir  tradi- 
tions of  his  oountnr  ("PoesMS  coauMctaa",  PariSi 
1891-2).  He  is  nerhcps  the  most  read  Mexican  fioat 
of  the  s<>eond  half  of  the  r,in»  t(  ( nth  century.  Some 
influence  of  the  French  school  ol  I'arnussiens  may  bc 
detected  in  the  "Poefias"  (Parii,  1009)  Of  Mamiel 
Gutierrez  Najera  (d.  1888). 

Peru. — The  position  of  pre-eminence  occupied  by 
Mexico  in  the  Spanish  pari  of  the  northern  continent 
was  held  by  Peru  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  eMKsa- 
tiun  <if  South  America.  But  a  gradun!  loss  <>f  tirri- 
fory  luul  of  political  imyMsrtaiice  Ikus  grt  atly  ut  akciuHl 
the  place  of  Peru  among  the  Sivinish-.^tncrican  st:.t»s; 
and  though  Peru  was  once  the  heart  cf  a  great  na- 
tire  Inoa  ESmpire,  and  Spanish  governors  ruled  the 
greater  part  of^ South  America  from  within  its  bounds 
during  tne  colonial  periods,  its  standing  in  the  world  of 
.\meriran  politias  and  letters  is  to-dny  one  of  no  grcsit 
prestige.  Frf>m  the  earliest  perio<  1  of  the  ^' tthmetit 
there  dates  little  of  value.  In  the  mMk nth  k  ntury 
there  fonu!8  to  view  Garcilosso  de  la  Vega  ( ir)40-lljl6), 
surnaiiicd  the  Inca,  as  he  was  of  native  origin  on  the 
side  of  his  mother,  a  princess  of  the  Inca  race.  Ha 
wrote  in  good  Spanish  prosB  his  "Florida",  an  ao- 
count  of  the  di.scovery  of  that  region,  and  his  "Com- 
entarioereales",  dealing  with  the  historj'  of  Peru  and 
bfandlogaBiMdi  legendjuy  and  flotitioaB  natter  with  a 
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  it  of  real  events.   During  the  golden  ase  of 

BpnaUk  ktters  both  Ccnrantea  and  Lope  de  Vega 
pniM  ft  oninbcr  oC  Peruvian  poeta.  An  unknown 
poeten  of  Huaaueo,  writing  under  the  name  of 

Amarilin,  profincrd  in  hor  vrrsf.-!,  address^  to  Lope 
de  Vega  and  pr;ijsit>f;  liiin,  the  best  poptical  composi- 
tions of  the  early  colnni.U  time  in  Peru.  Lope  re- 
ipondcd  with  hia  epistle,  "Belardo  &  Amarilis". 
Another  anonyinout  poetess  of  this  period  wrote  in 
teciMiin*  ft  "IKaoinio  «q  loor  de  la  poesia"  io  which 
sbeteeordsthenanweof  oontetnporary  I^rariaapoeto. 

An  Andahisian  mlmiriiic  wiis  Riven  to  composition  in 
Peru  (luring  flic  i.ittrr  purt  of  tlie  si\t<'en(h  century 
anH  the  eurlx  yi  ar-^  of  (In-  .-.event eentli  by  (he  presence 
on  her  soil  of  certain  Spanish  writers  hailing  especially 
from  >Sevillt>;  among  thpnc  were  Diego  Mexfa^ 
de  Ojeilu,  and  Luia  de  Behnonte, 

GonK(  irisni  |)enetrated  into  Vm  tm  everywhere < 
in  the  Sp.vnisli-siie.ikinti  world,  and  found  a  defender 
there  in  the  person  of  Jnan  de  Espinos4i  Medrano. 
An  impetus  w.as  given  to  ()■>(■{ icid  composition  by  a 
Viceroy  of  Peru,  the  Marcjues  de  Ca:ilell-dos-Rius 
(d.  1710),  who  had  gatheruigs  at  his  palace  every 
Monday  ewniny  at  which  the  nvited  liUinUeun 
wmild  redte  tbeur  poems.  A  number  of  these  poems 
appearerl  in  thf  volume  styled  "Florde  Academijis". 
A  eonspicuou.s  member  of  the  coterie  thus  formed  w;is 
Luis  Antonio  de  Ovieilo-Herrera,  the  author  of  two 
long  religious  poems.  A  tHjem,  "  Lima  fundada",  and 
several  dramas,  espceially  "Rodoguna"  an  mlapta- 
tion  of  Gomeille'e  French  p]a,y,  are  to  be  put  to  the 
eredH  of  Pedro  de  Peralta  Bamuevo  (1605-1743), 
who  combined  with  his  activity  in  the  field  of  belles- 
lettres  much  labour  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  win- 
ning renown  as  an  historian  and  also  tin  n  n<-oiiietri- 
ciun  and  jurisconsult.  Pablo  Antonio  de  Olavide 
(1725-1803)  was  a  Peruvian  who  went  to  the  mf)ther- 
laad  ai^Mplayed  a  leading  part  in  the  Court  of 
Chwles  nr  to  whom  he  suggested  certain  agricultural 
reforms.  To  literature  he  contributed  the  prose  doc- 
ument, "El  Evangelio  en  triunfo",  in  which,  as  a  good 
Catholic,  he  makes  amends  for  earlier  indiscretions. 

As  a  result  of  lat<'r  gj-oj^raijhieal  divisions,  Olrnedo, 
one  of  the  very  greatest  of  Spanish-American  writers, 
became  eventually  a  citizen  of  Ecuador  and  he  will 
therefore  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  litera- 
ture of  that  state.  Mariano  Melgar  (1719-1814; 
shot  by  the  Spaniards)  attracted  some  attention  by 
his  endeavour  to  repnxiuce  in  Spanish  the  spirit  of 
the  yariui,  a  lyric  form  cf  the  native  Quicnua  or 
language  of  the  Incus.  Next  in  iini)ortanee  to  ( >lme- 
do  as  a  poet  among  those  bom  in  the  land  is  Felii)c 
Pardo  y  Ahaga  (180(>-tj8).  Tramed  in  Spain  by 
Alberto  Lista,  he  shared  the  conservative  and  classic 
feelings  of  that  poet  and  teacher.  His  political 
satires  and  htB  oomedies  of  manners  are  clever  and 
inten'sting.  Of  the  nature  of  the  modern  gCuero 
chico  arc  the  little  farces  of  >Lnuii  l  Aseensio  Segura 
(l.H0;>-71).  With  much  imitatit^n  of  Kspronceda and 
Zorilla  and  with  considerable  echoing  of  the  "**""fr 
of  I^wnartine  and  of  Victor  Hugo,  there  wm  maugu- 
nted  about  1848  a  romantio  movement.  The  leader 

in  this  was  a  Sp:iniard  from  Santaiider.  Fernando 
Velarde,  around  whom  nalheicd  a  iiunilicr  of  young 
enthusiasts.  These  cojiied  NCianir's  ow  ti  iiiciho*!  jis 
well  as  those  of  the  great  foreign  roiminticists. 
Among  them  were:  Manuel  (>istillo  (181>i-7U)  of 
Araq^^ft;  Manuel  NiooUa  Cor)>ancho  (1830-63), 
who  met  an  untim^  fate  by  shipwTeck;  Carlos 
Augusto  Saliiverry  (1880-01);  Manuel  Adolfo  G.arcla 
(1829-83),  the  author  of  a  nnte<l  mie  to  Bolfvar; 
Clement  Althaus  (lS.*i.T-ni  i ;  ami  ( "onstantino  C'arras- 
co  (1841-87),  who  put  into  Spanish  verse  the  native 
Qoiehua  dnvma,  "Ollantay".  With  respect  to  the 
original  plsjr  >ft  Quichua  it  was  long  thought  to  be 
ettttPBly  of  Biftive  origin,  bat  now  the  oitios  tend  to 
bdieve  that  it  b  «a  imitatioo  of  the  Spaakli  ehftrifliJ 


drama  written  in  the  C^uichua  language  by  a  Spanish 
misriouiy  in  the  region.  In  an  artificial  way  Oui> 
ehua  verse  is  still  emtivatcd  in  P«ru  ftnd  Ecuedor. 
Allied  in        to  tbe  foregoing  romaatiebtels  Rieardo 

Palma,  who  owee  bll fame  to  his  prose,  "Tradiciones 
peniana-s",  rather  than  to  his  verse.  The  more  re- 
cent wTiters  h:i\  c  lunlergone  in  no  slight  measure  the 
influence  of  F  rench  decadent  ism  and  .syml)olism;  a 
goo<l  e.Yample  of  them  is  Jos<5  S.  Chocano  (1867-19(X)). 

feitader.— This  ki0Mi  hehmgsd  to  the  Viearoyml^ 
of  Flora  tmtil  1721.  Thereafter  it  was  KovenieQ  fmui 
Bogot.i  until  1824,  when  Southern  Ecuador  was 
annexed  to  the  first  Colombia.  In  1S.10  it  became  a 
scjjaratc  sfalc.  The  first  colleges  were  establishtvi 
in  Ecuador  alxtut  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
fay  the  Franciscans  for  the  natives,  and  by  the  Jesuits, 
aa  dsewlMte  in  Amerioa,  for  the  aona  of  Spaniards. 
Some  elffotddes  by  derieal  wrftera  and  otfiCT 
were  written  dunng  the  earlier  colonial  period,  hut 
no  poetical  writing  appeared  before  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Jesuit  Jiuinto  de  Bvia»  ft  UBtiv*  of 
Guayaquil,  pub- 
lished at  Nf  adrid 
in  1675  ft  "Rami- 
Uete  de  varias 
floree  po^ticas" 
etc.,  containing  a 
number  of  Gon- 
goristic  comixisi- 
tions  due  to  him- 
self and  to  two 
other  versifiers,  a 
Jejsuit  from  Sev- 
ille, Antonio 
Bastidas,  and  a 
native  of  Boiptd, 
Hernando  Doitt- 
ingues  Canargo. 
The  best  verses 
of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  col- 
lected  by  the 
priest  Juan  Ve- 
lasoo  (b.  1727;  d.  in  Italv.  1819)  and  publislwd  in  six 
volumes  with  the  title  of  ^'  Coleccidn  oe  poeslaa  heohft 
por  un  oeneo  en  la  eiudad  de  Fiaensa".  Tlieaa 
volumes  contained  poems  by  Bautista  Aguirre  of 
Guayaquil,  Jo.s«5  Orf»zco  (b.  1773;  author  of  an  epic, 
"La  contpiista  de  Menorca",  which  is  not  without 
its  graceful  passages),  Rani6n  V'iescas  and  others, 
chiefly  Jesuits.  Ino  Jesuits  spared  no  effort  to  pro- 
mote literary  culture  here  ana  dsewfaace  in  Spanish- 
America  during  the  whole  period  doWD  to  VlfSf.  The 
exi)ulsion  of  them  in  that  year,  causing  as  it  did  the 
closing  of  several  colleges,  impede<l  greatly  the  work 
of  classical  education.  To  scientific  study  an  iiKcn- 
tive  ha<l  been  given  already  by  the  advent  into  the  land 
of  certain  French  an<l  Spanish  schohu-s  who  came  to 
measiirc  a  degree  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  equator. 
A  siul  f  url  her  imix'tus  to  inquiry  and  research  wae 

S'kren  by  the  arrival  of  Humboldt  in  1801.  By  1779 
e  native  doctor  and  surgeon,  Francisco  Eugenio  de 
Santa  Cniz  y  Espejo  (174f>-9tj),  had  written  hia 
"Nuevo  Luciiuio"',  a.siiailing  the  prevailing  educational 
and  economic  .s^-stem.s  and  reiwating  idea.s  which  thft 
Btmcdictine  Feg6o  had  already  put  forth  in  Spain. 

As  has  been  said  above^  Eeoador  has  given  to 
Spanish-America  one  of  her  moat  gifted  poetfl^  Jdaft 
Joafjuin  de  Olrnedo  of  Ouayaqufl  (1780-1847).  Out 
of  all  the  Sp!uiish-.\meric.an  jxwtical  writers  there  can 
be  ranked  with  him  only  two  others,  the  Venezuelan 
Bello  and  the  Cuban  Heredia.  Guayaquil  waH  .still 
part  of  Peru  when  Olrnedo  was  bom,  but  he  identified 
himself  rather  with  the  fortunes  of  Ecuador  when  Ida 
native  place  was  pemumently  incorporated  into  that 
state.  In  form  and  spirit,  whidi  are  semi-classical, 
"       *  "  QB  of  the  Spanirii  poet  ^  * 
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whoBC  artwtic  pxcclloncc  and  lyric  prandiloquencc  he 
sooHLs  Uj  iKiTuUel.  The  bulk  of  his  prrsrrvcfl  vcnw  is 
not  great,  but  it  is  nuirkc<l  by  a  lyric  iH!rfcetion  hith- 
erto unsurpassed  in  the  New  World.  His  master pi<  fc 
is  the  patriotic  poem,  "La  victoria  do  Jimin",  which 
edebratefl  Bdfvw'a  decisive  victory  over  the  Spaa- 
iajrdfl  on  6  Aufuet,  1824.  Ita  diction  ia  pure,  its  veni- 
fication  harmoniouB,  and  its  imaKor>'  beautiful,  al- 
thiiiinh  at  tinn's  imiIht  fom-il  n.iil  dviT-wroufiht. 
(.)tht  r  noteworthy  pwius  of  Olmedo  ;i!f  the  "C;iiito 
al  detieral  Flores",  praising  a  revolutionary  nt  neral 
whom  he  hiter  on  assails  in  bitter  terms,  and  "A  un 
ami|^  en  el  nacimiento  de  su  primogenito",  in  which 
he  gives  expression  to  his  phfloaophicai  meditations. 
After  reachmg  middle  life  ne  proauced  nothing,  and 
when  he  beeame  sil<'nt  j)o  insj)ire<l  poet  appeared  fo 
take  Ills  place.  Ci.ibriel  fliirria  Moreno  (IS21  T.'ii, 
a  sturdy  Catholic,  wn-t.'  some  satins;  Juan  Lcnti 
Mera  (1832-94J,  a  literary  historian  and  &  critic  of 
foroe  as  he  evinces  in  his  "Ojcada  hi.st^riro-crftjoa 
0Dbre,  la  poesla  eeuatoriana"  (2nd  ed.,  Baroelona, 
1893),  proauced  a  popular  novel,  "Cumandii",  besides 
his  "Poeslas"  {2ad  e<l.,  Rareelona,  1S93)  and  a 
volume  of  "Cantarcs  del  pueblo".  This  latter  lias, 
in  addition  to  songs  in  Spanish,  a  few  in  the  t^)uic  hua 
language.  Mention  may  be  made  of  a  few  more 
recent  poets,  such  as  Vicente  Pieclrahita,  Luis  ( 'ordi  ro, 
QuiotiliMff  fitotihff*.  and  Bemigio  Cieno  y  Tond* 

ColomMi.-^'nie  United  Btaies  ofT^^omtrfa  ma 
fonncrly  known  as  New  Cranada.  In  IS  19,  .soon 
after  the  beginning  of  th»-  revolution,  a  ,-<t:ite  oalU^l 
0>l'iir.!'i.A  \v;ts  establi.-ln-ii,  Imt  llu-  ua^  l  il-  r  diviiied 
mlo  throe  independent  countries,  \ Cnczuela,  New 
and  Scuador.  In  1861  New  Grunada 
MMBS  Cokwnhia;  recently  Colombia  has 
lost  the  nsrt  ef  the  UatiUny  running  up  on  the  btb- 
mus  of  Paiuitna.  It  is  generally  ailtuitti-d  that  the 
liteniry  production  of  Colombia  uni  hi<iing  the  older 
New  Granatla)  has  exceeded  that  of  any  other 
Spanish-American  counlrj'.  Men<^n<i<  z  y  Pciavo.  tl»e 
Siiaiii&h  critic,  has  called  its  capital,  Hw^ota,  "the 
Athens  of  America".  Duniu(  the  colonial  period, 
Netr  Gnmada  produoed  but  few  literary 
The  most  imjK)rtant  among  them  is  (he 
Terse  ehnjniele  or  ps<'U(lo-<'pic  of  the  HpanianI  .Juan 
de  Ca^^tellanos  ib.  1,>.'>2|  which,  Ijocause  of  its  1.')<J,(XX) 
lines,  has  the  doubtful  lionour  of  tx  ing  the  longest 
BOem  iD  Spanish.  I^argely  prosaic  in  character,  it 
does  reveal  poetic  flights  ana  it  is  valuable  for  the 
ligjht  which  it  throws  upon  the  lives  of  tiie  early 
colonists.  Its  first  three  parts,  entitled  "Elegiis  de 
varoue-i  ilustre-s  de  Indias"  (of  tlu^se  only  the  lir'^t 
was  publi.-^he<l  in  loSy  ),  iirc  to  be  found  in  the  "  Hiblio- 
teea  de  autores  espailoles"  (vol.  IV^):  the  fourth  part 
is  published  in  two  volumes  of  the  "Escritores  caste- 
UaiMie"  as  the  "Historia  del  Nuevo  Roino  de  Qra* 
nada".  The  serenteentli  eentury,  too,  was  far  from 
fertile.  There  appeared  posthumously  in  ICiOri.  at 
Madrid,  a  long  epic  poem,  replete  with  Gongcinsm, 
and  coming  from  the  pen  of  Heniaiiiln  LViminguez 
Camargo,  already  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Evia's  Ramillete".  It  is  called  the  "Poemalkeroicfj 
de  Son  Ignocio  de  Loyola"  and  treats,  of  oouTM^of  the 
eareer  of  the  illustnotts  founder  of  the  Jenrit  Order. 

_  E^iy  in  the  eighteenth  eentury  a  ntm,  Sor  Fran- 
eisca  Josefa  de  la  Concei>cirtn  fd.  1712),  wrote  an 
a<"((iunt  <if  her  life  and  spiritual  expfrii'iircs  n  flf cting 
the  mysticism  of  St.  Teresa.  .About  17;'.s  the  print- 
ing press  was  brought  to  Colombia  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  there  ensued  a  great  intellectual  awakening. 
Many  eoU^es  and  univermties  had  already  been 
founded,  foUowing  the  first  of  them  est.abll«hed  in 
1564.  The  famoas  Spanish  botanist  Just-  Ceh-stino 
Mutis  took,  in  1702,  thr  chair  of  mathcmatirs  and 
astronomy  in  the  Colegio  del  Kosario,  and  there  he 
trained  many  scientists,  notably  Francisco  Joe6  de 
Gridas  (1771-1816;  sbot  by  the 


astronomical  obeervatory  was  soon  established  and  ft 

was  the  first  in  America.  As  has  already  been  said, 
the  advent  of  HumboMt  in  fosiere<l  scientific 

research.  In  1777  a  i)ublic  library  was  founded  and 
in  1794  a  theatre.  Prominent  among  the  works 
published  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
are  the  "Lamentacionee  de  Pubto  of  Canon  Joai 
Maria  Gruesso  (177^1835)  and  several  compositions 
of  Josc^  Marfa  Salaxar  (1786-1828),  inrluding  his 
"Placer  publico  dc  Santa  F^'",  his  "Colombinda", 
and  his  Spanish  \<  i  -  translation  of  the  ".\rt  ]h>6- 
tiquo"  of  Hoilcau.  Uunng  the  re\ olution^r  period 
two  pot  ts  (»f  note  made  their  appear.ince.    They  were 

Jo86  Fenutodei  Madrid  (d.  1830),  whose  lyrioB  praise 
Bolfvar  and  show  hate  for  Spain,  and  Ltris  yargaa 

Tejada  (1S02-29),  whixc  patriotic  \  crsp  wa-«  directed 
against  liollvar.  four  most  prominent  p<K'ts  of 

Colombia  arc  J.  V..  (  aro,  .\rboIeda,  Ortiz,  and  Gu- 
ti^rrei  GonsiUez.  Juan  l-!u.<:ebio  Caro  (1817-53)  sang 
of  God|  love,  and  lilM'rty  with  great  fervour  and  his 
poena  nvinoe  fflogoU,  1873)  no  little  pbilosophieal 
nedftation.  He  nnderwent  the  infltienee  uat  e( 

Quint  ma  and  then  of  BjTon.  I'nder  the  StreSB  of 
roniaii!  ii  ism  and  through  his  knowletlge  of  English 
prosKxiy  ho  sun^'ht  t<i  intnxluce  into  Spanish  verse 
writing  certain  rm  trical  changeii  that  h.ivc  not  found 
favour  with  the  cntiis  in  the  motherland. 

Julio  Arboleda  (1817-61)  was  a  friend  of  Caio  and. 
like  him,  a  representative  of  the  most  polnhed  aiM 
ari.stocratic  typr  of  Colombian  \\Titers  of  the  first 
half  of  the  nim  tci mh  c.  ntury  C"  Pocsias",  New 
^'ork,  lss.'3).  A.«.saAsinate<i  In  fmc  he  could  a.-^sume  the 
office  of  I'rraident  of  the  Republic  to  which  he  had 
been  elected,  he  left  in  a  fragmentary  state  his  epic 
posn,  "GomriJo  de  Qydn'j^  which^  if  eompleted, 
ml^t  have  been  the  most  dnstingoined  worit  of  its 
cla.s,s  produced  in  Spanish-.Xmerica.  Absolutely 
Catholic  in  th<>  expression  of  his  religioiis  feeling, 
Jo.-c  .Jua(|iiiu  ()rliz  (lSl-l-02)  favoured  the  rouKUitio 
movement  without  ceasing  to  be  partly  neo-classic. 
Grcgorio  Gutilms  Goni^ex  (18a(>>72),  jurisoMisalt 
and  poet,  has  no  fawonsiderable  smoiuit  of  tmA- 
mentaKsm  in  ham  yene  of  a  lyrie  nature.  Rb  boii 
work  is  the  Gcorgic  "Mcruona  sobre  cl  cultivo  del 
niaiz  en  Antioiiiiia",  wlm  h  i.<  coiiccriuMl  with  the 
rustic  labours  of  the  ciiuiKry-folk  of  his  native  ( 'olum- 
bian  region  of  Anlioquia.  Of  lesser  poets  of  the  tirst 
half  of  the  century  there  may  \>f  citea:  Manuel  Maffn 
Madiedo  (b.  1S15):  Germ^  Gutiteea  de  Pifteras 
(1816-72);  Joaqufn  Pablo  Bosada  (1826-80);  Rieaido 
Carra.>»f]uilla  :b.  1S27):  .Jose  Manuel  M,arrf)qufn  (b. 
ls27i.  notable  as  a  humorist:  .Ias<^  Maria  .'^ariiper  fb. 
ls2Si",  Jo.-m'  .\Iarfa  X'i  riiara  lls;>l  72i,  lifted  fnr  hi.s 
Catholic  devoutness;  Rafael  I'ombo  ib.  l.s;Wj;  Diego 
Fallon  (b.  lHii4);  Jorge  Isaacs  (1S37-95),  better  known 
for  his  popular  novel,  "Maria".  In  the  second  half 
of  tfie  nineteenth  eentury  the  most  eminent  man  of 
letters  ha.s  been  Mitruel  Antonio  Carf)  (b.  1S34),  a 
.son  of  J.  K.  Caro.  Uv  htus  worked  for  classical  ideals 
in  lit«>rafure,  and  hi-  translation  of  N  irgil  ranks  h\iih 
among  the  .Spanish  versions.  Of  the  many  writers 
of  the  closing  yctvTH  of  the  century  we  may  |>oint  out: 
Di^Senes  Arrieta  (b.  1848),  Ignacio  Gutt^rres  Ponoe 
(b.  1850),  Jo86  Rivas  Groot  (b.  1864),  and  the 
authoress  .\gripina  Montes  del  Valle. 

Vejitcinln.-  This  state,  the  old  Captain-generalcy 
of  Caracas,  has  the  honour  of  having  given  to  Spanish- 
America  the  great  lil>erator,  Simon  Uolivar,  and  the 
eminent  man  of  letters,  Andrfe  Bello.  The  growth 
of  literary  culture  in  the  region  was  slow,  m  pari 
beeanse  poUtieally  and  otherwise  it  was  overdiadowed 
by  the  neighbouring  district  of  New  Granada,  to 
whi(  h  for  a  while  it  was  subject,  and  in  part  because 
the  heterogeneous  n.'itun>  of  its  population,  with  a 
preponderance  of  native  Indian  and  negro  elements, 
lai^y  lacking  civilization,  retarded  the  course  of 
Hie  ColegiD  de  Santa  Boon  was  founded  at 
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Caracas  in  1696;  it  became  a  university  in  1721. 
AccordinR  to  mtw  act'ounts  the  i)riiii.ink;  press  wius 
not  set  uj)  in  N'ciU'ZiU'la  until  after  the  iM-ginuinK  of 
Um  nineteenth  century.  Hut  alri-iuiy  her  fp%atman 
ia  the  worid  of  achcilar-ship  and  letters  had  madt  Ui 
upMTMMe:  AndMB  BeUo  wm  bora  at  CamoM  in 
1781,  two  v«an  bcfora  Bolivar.  He  earhr  began  to 
tcarh  the  humanities  and  philoso[)hy.  In  ISIO  he 
W!us  .sent  to  London,  {)n  a  inLssion  to  the  British 
Government,  wliii  h  th<'  rehelliuu^  colonics  lic-nr.j  tn 
gain  over  to  their  interests.  Uc  remained  there 
yfaf^oan  ytUBf  devottng  If  in  part  to  literary 
punuito  and  foondinc  two  lenon^  ths  "Bibikrtaoa 
anoencana  and  Um  ''Repertorio  amerieaao".  Then 
he  left  England  to  jKU'^'i  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Chile, 
the  Government  of  whii  h  h;id  called  hini  to  a  p<)-st  in 
the  ministry  of  for«  if;ii  iilTairs.  lie  rcorifiinized  the 
Univertiity  of  Chile,  of  which  he  w;i>  nude  n-ctor,  and 
he  did  great  service  to  the  land  i  t  .  ;in  i)uring  an  edi- 
tion d  its  Civil  Code.  He  died  in  mb.  In  1861 
the  Ckmnunent  bepm  to  pubKBh  his  "Obraa 
pletaa**.  His  most  finishe<l  liferarv  pro<luction  is 
masterly  "Silva  &  la  aiiricviltura  de  la  Zona  T6rri- 
da",  a  Georfdc  celebratinn  tlif  licaiitics  of  external 
nature  in  tropical  America  and  urging  his  fi  llnw-eiti- 
acns  to  enaaije  in  aprieultural  pursuit-s.  .Vs  a  r(  suit 
of  this  work  Bello  ranks  high  amoof  the  imitators  of 
YbfO;  in  the  purity  of  its  Spanidi  diction  it  has  never 
been  surpa-sswl;  in  poefi''  force  it  is  on  the  whole 
evenly  maintained.    A  U  adiun  place  amonn  his  othcj- 

E(K!ticid  corapositioiiM  i.s  ociU|)ied  by  the  sonnet  "A 
i  victoria  de  BaUto".  Uis  ven^ion.s  of  the  '  ( )rlando 
Imiamniato"  of  Boilfdo^  and  of  dilTerent  pi>cni.s;  of 
Byion  ud  Hugo  (eneeially  of  tlie  "Pricrc  pour 
tout "  of  the  laBt^nameo)  are  nraeh  admired.  Not  lua 
least  title  to  the  admiration  and  Rratitudc  of  the 
Spani?:h-sp<'alvinn  [K'onles  is  his  "(Iramdtica  ea-ste- 
liana",  llr-t  iniblished  at  Santiago  de  Chile  in  1S17, 
atiU  the  HKKSt  important  of  all  Spani.sh  grammars,  os- 
Moiany  in  the  revi.setl  form  of  it  prepared  by  R.  J. 
Cuervo.  For  his  invesUgationa  into  Spanish  prosody 
and  for  his  scholarlv  edition  of  theold  Spanish  '*  Poema 
del  Cid"  he  will  always  be  remembered  favourably. 
The  name.-<  of  the  inore  recent  Vcneauelan  authors 

gale  greatlv  in  I  lie  linht  of  Hello's.  Rafael  Maria 
iaralt  (1810-«)0),  who  prepared  an  "Historia  dc  la 
Rep(iblica  de  Venezuela"  and  a  useful  "Diccionario 
de  Mdidmoa",  paaMxl  over  to  Spain,  where  he  waa 
made  a  member  of  the  Academy.  Like  liiin  there 
iihn  went  to  Spain,  where  he  rose  to  the  position  of  a 
general  in  the  army,  Antonio  R(»8  de  Olano  (1802- 
87) ;  Hos  de  ( )laiii  i  f  jitn  i  i  iine  io  pro<luce  some  roman- 
tic writinp.-i.  partuularly  his  " Pocsltw "  (Madrid, 
1886)  and  several  novels.  Among  the  minor  writers 
belong:  Joe6  Uariberto  Garcia  de  Quevedo  (1819-71), 
Abigiu!  Lotano  (1831-W),  Joa6  Antonio  Maitin 
(lS()4-74),  Elov  I'>eobar  (1824-89),  and  Jn«6  Ramdn 
Y<5pez  (1S22-S1).  As  verse  translators  there  have 
gained  attention  .lof*o  Pi'-rez  Bon.tlile  (1S4G  '.>2),  with 
a  version  of  Heine,  and  Miguel  S  'mchez  Pcsquera, 
wittlOMof  part  of  Moore's  "l.alla  ii  okh". 

CkU*. — ^A  predominance  of  the  practical  sense  over 
the  imagination  has  greatly  hindered  the  devebpment 
of  belles-lettres  in  Chile,  which  from  first  t<»  last  has 
been  one  of  the  Iciust  disturbed  politically  among  the 
South  Americjin  st.ite.-^  and  ha.s  V)een  able  to  pursue 
rather  calmly  an  even  tenor  of  way.  A  profound  re- 
flect for  science  and  the  didactic  arts  seems  charac- 
teristio  of  the  people  of  Chile.  The  historv  of  real 
Bteiatufe  in  the  Uuid  begins  with  the  epic,  "La  Aran" 
cana",  of  Alonso  de  Ercilla  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  that  work,  since  it  was  completed  by  its  author  lu 
Spain,  is  i-iialh  ir--  iterl  under  the  heml  of  the  litena- 
ture  of  Spain.  On  the  model  of  Ercilla'»  poem  a 
Chilian,  Pedro  de  Ofia.  began,  but  did  ntit  finish, 
although  it  haa  10,000  oom,  hu  "Arauoo  domado'' 
(Lima,  1506),  in  virtiM  of  wmoh  ht  la  tha  Itmt  native 


arifhor  in  Chile,    To  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
caniaii  Iniii.iiis,  already  treated  by  Krcill.i  and  Ofia. 
I'ranei.sco  N  unez  de  I'me<la  (  Ui()7-S'J|  devote<l  himi^ell 
in  his  poems  and  above  all  in  liis  "Cautiverio  felis". 

Mueh  liistory  writing  of  a  aeriotis  nature  followed 
thaaa  early  attempts  at  an  epic  rendering  of  actual 
hisAorieal  nappenmgi,  and  no  poets  of  greater  im« 
portancc  than  t^fia  and  N6flez  dc  Pineda  ap|>earp<l 
during  colcmial  tunes.  On  the  other  h.ind,  peri<.di<"il 
literature  flouri-shiil.  In  IM'O  a  theatre  w;us  .<et  uj) 
for  the  purpoMC  of  pn>viding  an  espejo  de  nrtud  y  mcio, 
i.  c.  for  purely  didactic  ends.  The  dramatic  lltiari^ 
tuie  orovided  therefore  waa  of  siii^t  account.  AmoMag 
tlie  onunatista  was  Camilo  Henrlquez  (1760-1825), 
whose  pieces  repn'sent  the  pedantic  tenjlfrtcies.  Some 
.stimulus  to  jti  iieral  culture  .and  to  the  studj*  f>f  the 
huniaiuties,  philomffjliy,  and  law  was  pi\cn  h\  (he 
coming  to  S;uitiago  in  1828  of  the  Spanish  litUraleur 
Jo»6  Joacjuin  de  NIora,  and  of  the  Veneiuelan  Andrte 
BeUoinl820.  In  1824  there  was  started  the  periodi- 
eal  ''El  Semanario  cte  Santiago",  in  the  management 
of  whieh  there  Of>llal)or.ate<l  many  younp  men  of  let- 
ters; it  led  to  the  est abiishrnent  of  oth«T  literary 
journal.s.  In  ISCJ  tli.^  I  niversity  of  Saiilia^io  de 
Chile  Wiis  inaugurateil  otljcially  with  Hello  as  ita 
rector.  In  the  fifth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  ceik> 
tury  the  French  and  Spanish  dramas  of  romantic  im- 
port invaded  the  theatre.  The  writen  of  the  middle 
and  s<>cond  half  of  the  century  have  not  been  pr^ 
eminent  in  ability  as  regards  literary  creation.  Tliese 
may  be  IkIi  I.  however:  iXifia  .Mereedes  Mivrfn  <lel 
Solar  (lM(M»4ii;  llermop-nes  de  Iri.siuri,  for  his  verse 
tran.slations  of  Erein  h  and  Italian  poet.s;  Eust^bio 
Liiio;  Guillermo  Bleat  Ciana;  Eduardo  de  la  BaR% 
IxHh  poet  and  pniaodist;  eto.  Among  those  ealti- 
vating  the  novel  is  .Mberto  Blest  Gana.  Of  the 
scholars  engaged  in  historical  study  and  publication 
duriiiK  the  luneteenth  century  the  more  notable  are: 
Jo.se  Victoriana  L.a.starria  (1  HI 7-88):  Miguel  Luis  de 
Aniundtcgui  (1828-88);  Henjamfn  VMNlSa  Maelcanna 
(1831-86);  and  Jos£  Toribio  Medina. 

Arffmtine  Republic. — Literary  culture  developed 
later  in  Argentina  than  in  most  of  the  other  states  for 
the  obvious  KHBon  that  it  was  colonizwl  later  than  the 
others.  From  the  eolonial  jieriod  there  comes  but  one 
work  deserving  of  mention,  and  it.s  hterary  value  is 
scant;  it  is  the  "Argentina  y  conouLsta  de  la  Plata" 
(1G02)  of  the  Spaniiira  Martin  del  Barco  Centenera. 
Much  patriotic  venae  of  mediocre  value  was  called 
forth  by  the  British  attadc  upon  Buenos  Aires  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  ninetoentn  century.  During  the 
revolutionary  period  there  came  to  the  fore  a  numlxrr 
of  neo-<'l.a.ssieLsLs  such  a.s:  V'leente  1.6|>cz  Planes  (1784- 
IK'tii),  who  wntte  the  Argentina  national  hjTnn;  Vjs- 
teban  Luca  (1786-1824):  and  Juan  Cms  VareU 
(17{>4- 18:^9),  who  was  both  a  Ivric  poet  and  a  dnuna- 
tist.  The  first  great  poet  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
was  Esteban  Ecneverna  (1805-81),  who  was  educated 
at  the  l  iiivcrsity  of  Pari.s  and,  returning  thence  in 
18.'}0,  introtluced  romanticism  directly  from  France. 
Of  his  various  comiK)sition.s  "  I>;i  cautiva"  is  full  of 
local  colour  antl  di.stinctively  American.  Ventura  de 
hi  Vega  (1807-t)r)j  w:is  Iwrn  in  Buenos  Aires*,  but  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  Spain  and  his  admirable 
dramas  are  churned  by  the  mother  country.  To  the 
authors  of  the  earlier  i)erio<l  of  inile|M>n(lence  there 
belong:  Juan  Maria  Gut i('Trez  (l.S(X>-78),  agcxKl  hter- 
ary critic;  Chiudio  Mamerto  C'uenca  (1812^^);  and 
Jos^>  Marmol  (1818-71 ),  who  produced  some  verse  and 
also  the  best  of  Ai^^tme  novels,  his  "Amalia".  In 
the  language  of  the  gauehoa  or  cow-bo vs  of  the  Rio  do 
la  Plata  district,  there  has  been  published  by  Jos^ 
Fcrniindez  a  collection  of  songs  in  "romances",  en- 
titled "  Martin  Fierro"  (1872).  Thew  are  very  pop- 
ular. In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  poeta  of  prime  importance  have  been  Andrade  and 
Obliwido.  OlflCHio  Vkstor  Aadzada  (183fr-63),  thi 
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yttlMrot  "Prometw"  and  "Atioatida",  is 0110  of  the 
fcramiMt  of  tlw  racMit  pods  of  South  Ansricft  snd 

probably  the  bfst  poet  that  the  Argentine  Republic 
has  MM  produced.  For  iXH'tic  technic  he  h:irks  back 
t<i  \i(  t'ir  Huno;  his  i>h!l(is>i>liy  is  that  of  iiiM,|.  r:j 

{jrogress;  ever\*wherc  hLs  ver-sc  is  redolent  of  patriotic 
ervency.  The  "Atlintida"  is  a  hymn  to  the  future 
of  the  Latin  raoe  ia  Amerioa.  Ocoasiooal  inoonect- 
aasi  of  dietkm  man  his  works.  Rafael  Obl^dado 
(18SB— }  i."^  more  rorrect  ntiii  i>li'p;ant  than  An'Iraflo, 
Dot  lie  is  not  c'<|ual  to  him  in  inspiration.  Uc  delights 
in  [KK-tical  desrription.s  of  the  boaulics  of  natUTSand 
in  the  legendary  taleu  of  his  native  land. 

To  the  literary  activity  of  Uruguay  it  is  harcQy 
neceannr  to  devote  a  sopamte  section,  stnoe  gio- 

Kiphieal  eontiguity  and  other  cireuuistanoes  &ve 
und  up  the  history  of  the  two  lands.  However, 
mention  should  br  made  of  .several  writers  as  i>ecul- 
i.u  1\  I 'niRuayari  I'-;.rtolom6  HidalffO  with  hus  "  Dia- 
1' !.:<>-  entre  Cliano  y  Contreras"  (1S22)  really  began 
the  ixmular  gaucho  literature  of  the  region  of  the  Uio 
da  la  Plata.  Fiwodsco  Acu&k  Figueroa  (1790-1862) 
mote  in  purs  Spanish  mid,  thouf^  his  original  lyries 
do  not  wMir  to  any  poetic.il  height.s,  he  hiwl  .some  suc- 
eess  in  hi.s  versions  ((f  Biblical  song.s  and  mles  of 
Horace.  Many  [loi  t  of  modc.st  pf)wcr  were  prf>nipfed 
to  indite  p<jeni.s  when  the  nimantic  wave  struck  the 
land.  A  celebrity  of  recent  times  is  Juan  Zorrilla  San 
Martin,  the  author  of  the  epic  poem  "Tabard" 
(Moatevideo,  1888),  which  in  certain  respects  has 
OOsn  eotnpared  to  the  famous  Brazilian  epic  composi- 
tion of  Araujo  Forto-.Megrc.  A  novelist  of  the  more 
immcfliate  period  i.s  Carlos  Maifa  Handns,  the  author 
of  "Ixjs  amores  <ie  .Marta". 

Central  Atnrrica. — Scant  is  the  output  of  the  terri- 
tory calletl  Central  America,  and  for  this  dimatio  and 

K>litical  considerations  may  easily  be  alleged.  The 
cpubUc  of  Guatemab  ha.s  surpayned  the  other  Cen- 
tral American  statcw  in  literary  enerjty.  The  literary 
pioneer  here  is  the  Jesuit  li!ifa<  l  I.a'idi'. .ir,  \sht>,  ex- 
pelled from  .Spain  by  the  cnicl  edict  of  1707,  came  to 
the  New  World  and  there  anticipated  Helio'.s  (leorgic 
eompoeition  with  his  I^tin  "iiusticatio  Mcxicana" 
whien  in  diction  and  terms  of  description  presents 
praiseworthy  pictur<»  of  Central- American  rustic  life 
as  he  saw  it.  The  Guatemalan  Josd  Batres  y  Mon- 
tiifar  (1S()9— 11)  tried  his  harnl  .if  narrative  verse, 
emuLitiug  both  the  Italian  Ca.sti  and  the  Englishman 
Byron.  Romantic  scntimentalism  prevails  in  the 
lyrics  of  Juan  Di<>gucz.  The  most  interestingfigure 
among  the  Central-American  men  of  letters  is  Rubdn 
Dario  (b.  1864),  a  Nicarsguan  who  has  lived  much 
abroad  and  has  cosmopolite  and  eclectic  principles. 
He  is  an  artist  lioth  in  pnt.se  and  in  verse  and  luos 
nb'cady  his  di.scijjli*;  amorig  the  Spanish-American 
writers  of  the  prewrit  generation. 

Cuba. — In  the .  Island  of  Cuba  the  development 
given  to  Uterature  in  Spanish  has  been  late  but  bril- 
uant.  Nothing  cultural  of  real  importance  and  de- 
serving record  occurred  before  the  eighteenth  century 
when,  ny  a  Hull  of  Innocent  XIII,  the  University  of 
Havana  wa.s  cstalfli.slmi  in  1721.  A  printing-press 
had  been  set  up  at  Sant  jjigo  de  Cuba  as  early  as  1»)9S. 
but  its  activity  was  short-lived;  it  was  re-establishea 
by  1792.  At  about  this  latter  date  periodical  litera* 
ture  began.  Properly  speaking,  the  two  iirat  poets  in 
Cuba  are  Manuel  dc  Zequcira  y  Arango  (1760-1846), 
who  cultivated  both  the  bucolic  .and  the  heroic  ode, 
and  Manuel  Justo  de  Hubalcava  (1769  180.')  ),  whose 
Kric  worth  was  proclaimed  in  Spain  by  Lista  and  in 
France  and  England  by  several  critics.  '  Cuba's  great- 
est poet  and  the  peer  of  Bdk>  and  Olmedo  is  Jos^ 
Maria  Heredia  (18a3-39).  Exiled  because  of  his 
association  with  the  party  hostile  to  the  Spanish  rule, 
he  .«p«"nt  a  brief  period  in  the  United  .States  and  went 
to  Mexico,  where  he  rose  to  a  place  of  great  impor 
 >iDth»jiidiaiai7.  Daqpitath»brav«^of  Us"' 


his  vsne  is  imperishable.  A  aentle  melancholy  pc^ 
vades  his  Ivtics,  whieh  are  foil  of  lore  for  his  nauTe 

isle,  forbiclden  to  him.  A  keen  .sympathy  with  the 
moods  of  cxterr..d  nature  is  clear  in  .some  of  his  writ- 
inps,  e.  g.  his  poems  ''Un  una  tiinpestad",  "Niag- 
ara", and  "Al  .Sol",  and  makes  him  akin  to  the 
romanticists.  The  American  landscape  inspires  also 
his  beautiful  "En  ei  TeocaUi  de  Chohda^',  whieh 
reeords  as  weD  the  peridiability  of  all  the  handiwork 
of  m.-in.  Ilis  langu.ige  and  verse,  although  not  at  all 
'mm-ccable,  arc  in  general  satisfactory;  the  expression 
of  hi.s  thoi^t,  free  as  it  is  from  trnfidi^,  appeals 
inevitably. 

After  Heradia  six  other  Cuban  i>oets  of  decided 
worth  reqinre  notioe:  they  are  Avellaneda,  PUoido, 
Milan^,  Afendive,  Luaces,  and  Zsnea.  Gerteudia 
G6mez  de  Avellaoeda  (1S14-7.3)  went  to  Spain  about 
her  twentieth  year  and  there  produced  the  lyrics, 
dramius,  ;in<l  nr»vels  th.it  have  made  her  justly  famous 
throughout  the  fc>pani.sh->pe)iking  territory.  .So  great 
wjia  her  vogue  in  Spain  that  she  was  elected  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Spanish  Academy  in  which.  howevM't 
dha  was  prevented  fi^m  taking  her  seat  because  it 
was  di.tcovercd  that  the  regulations  forbade  her 
entrance.  Her  career  belongs  to  the  hi.story  of  .Span- 
ish literature.  Pljieido  i.s  the  p-in.innyin  of  (iahriel 
de  la  Conce[i<'i<'»n  N'aldes  (lKi)<»  t4,i,  a  iiniiatto  who 
triumphe<l  over  the  rigours  of  fate,  which  dei)rivcd 
his  youth  of  most  of  the  advantages  of  education, 
and  succeeded  in  oomposing  verse  which,  if  often 
incorrect  in  the  prcscr\-e<l  form,  still  bean;  the  impress 
of  gcniu-s.  Ilis  best  remembcre<l  lyric  i.s  the  Ple- 
garia  a  Dios",  written  while  he  was  under  sentenre 
of  death  for  complicity  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
Spani.~h  government  in  which  he  really  had  no  part. 
Soft,  melancholy  strains  or  stirring  patriotic  notes 
xesound  throu^out  the  vcnie  of  the  other  four  poets 
mentioned:  Jos6  Jvsinto  Milan^s  (1814-63);  Rafael 
Maria  Mendive  (1847-86);  Joaqufn  liorenzo  Luaces 
(1826-67);  and  ,luan  Clemente  Zenea  (ls:V2  71). 
Mil.an<?s  attempted  drama  with  .some  degri«e  of 
good  fortune.  The  novel  has  been  cultivated  more 
or  less  felicitou-slv  by  Cirilo  Villaverdc  ("Cecilia 
Valdfej",  1838-18S2)  and  Ram6n  Meza.  A  literary 
critic  of  undoubted  distinction  is  Enrique  Pifieyro. 
whose  pfways  are  received  with  acclaim  in  Europe  ana 
everywhi  re.  Hy  \\:\y  of  record  it  may  be  said  that 
Porto  Kieo  and  Santo  Domingo  have  not  vet  pro- 
duce* I  wTiters  comparable  to  those  listed  for  t)ie  other 
lan'Is.  In  our  own  days,  however,  Jos6  Gautiar 
Bc  nitez  of  Porto  Rico  and  Fabio  Fialloa  of  Stnto 
Domingo  have  met  with  praise  for  their  verse. 

McxE>-Dcs  T  PBI.ATO,  AntoloftUi  lit  Poflaa  Hitmtnn-Ammcanat 
(Madrid,  1  »i9r{-?>.'> i .  -M  li  oti.  !i>  w  iiti  criiif-n!  introdiirlion.'*;  ni.ANro 
OABcfA,  La  lUrriilur'i  rji/^i/l  7.1  rn  il  r'';li>.  XI.\.  pt.  lii  (MniHri<l, 
1S1M);  VtLKK.1.  ('irM.i  firfi<ri<-afi(i<  ( lHsy-'.<0) ;  Hi  I.L8.  flarrfo*  cm- 
hri no*  (Boston,  1!K)1);  J)ierinrmrioencirhpftliro  hiipano-amrrimno; 
Mbnuiudbc,  Diccionario  hiiUrico  v  hiognifteo  tUl  Peni  (I.iow, 
lH74):Gimi«aBi,  Ammiea  poHica  (Valparfttwi.  1846):  Herhem* 
lAlrrnlura  tevalmrittna  (Itwfl):  Mciu.  Ojrada  hitldrittt-rrUiea 
tobrr  hi  pofHn  rruatirrinna  (2nd  rd..  Barcelona.  ISfl.'t);  CaSktb, 
Btmt'trr  -  .;j.iii..fni  f  hiipano-nmrricanot  (Mailrid,  1S.S4);  \'.in- 
OaUi:.  IhM'irut  'If  In  titrraturn  rn  .Vurro  Granada  (Bocoti,  18fl7); 
AAcz,  Pnmnito  rolnmhinno  (HoKotfi,  lS8fl-S7);  IsaXA, ^Nlotaato 
eolomhinna  (Pari*.  IHO.'O;  i>r.  Stn  r^.  HMioUea  hUpamo  awmitgng 
uientrional  (Santinco.  1807i:  T. M.ovAor.ioBE,  AmtHea  Uknria 
(Ducnos  Aires,  lK,S.'t);  CrnniCK,  Siyanith-American  Lttmaw  IS 
CalMie  liuMrads  BtilUtin  (May.  1911).  411-17. 

J.  D.  M.  FoBD. 

Spalato-Macarsca  (.Salona),  Dioctsb  of  (Spaiji- 

TEN.sis  i;t  M  Ai  AitHrF.NsisK  Buffrugan  of  Zarn.  Salona 
is  the  most  sacred  ground  in  the  Au.strian  monarchy, 
where  Titus  the  pui)i!  of  St.  Paul  nn  ached,  where  the 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  first  8he<l  their  blood  as  raar- 
tjrrs,  and  where  beautiful  examples  of  baalicas  and 
other  early  Christian  sculpture  have  been  discorered. 
Bvzantine  art  spread  under  Justinian  I  to  the  shores 
of  the  .\iin;itir  ( liilf.  the  baptistery  in  Salona  dating 
from  thi.s  period.  Forty-seven  bishops  of  Salona  are 
HaqMifaa  m  II  mentkaed  m 
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book  of  St.  Augustine's  "  De  Ci>ntato  Dei " ;  an  epistle 
from  Gelatiiuii  1  is  addn'iUMHl  to  Honorius;  Honohua 
III  conducted  a  synod  in  530;  NatiUis  at  a  Council 
in  590,  unjustly  dV|x)S4^l  his  archdearxjn  Honoratus, 
but  Gregorj-  the  Gri'at  took  tlie  lalter's  part.  In  639 
Salona  wajj  destroyed  by  the  iSlavs.  In  (>47  the  city  of 
Spalato  began  to  arise  fn)m  the  ruin  of  Salona,  and 
alter  an  interregnum  of  eleven  years  its  archbishops 
took  over  the  territor>'  of  the  archbishops  of  Salona. 
Out  of  the  long  series  of  its  seventy-nine  archbishops 
may  be  mentioned  St.  Kayner  (d.  11  SO),  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Marcu.H  Antoniu.s  de  DomiiiLs,  who  wits  deprived 
of  his  ollice  after  having  filled  it  for  fourteen  years  and 
died  an  apostate  at  llnmc  in  1024;  Thomas,  who  re- 
signed his  office  voluntarily  (thirteenth  century),  ia 
the  author  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  bishops  of 
Salona  and  Spalato. 

The  Gn'gorian  re- 
form decrees  were 
discussed  at  sjTiodfl 
in  Dalmatia  as  early 
as  1075  and  executed 
in  1111  by  Arch- 
bishop Ascentius. 
At  the  great  provin- 
cial B>'nod  in  St. 
Andrew's  Church  in 
1185,  Archbishop 
Petrus  VII  excom- 
municated the  here- 
tics and  all  who  had 
taken  posses-sion  of 
church  property.  He 
also  prescribed  the 
daily  chanting  of  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  In  the  Coun- 
cil of  12^)2.  John  VII, 
Primateof  Dalmatia, 
threatened  to  punish 
all  bishops  who  inter- 
fered with  other  dio- 
ceses. With  thedeath 
of  Archbishop  I^-lius  Cippico  (1807)  began  another 
interregnum  which  laste<l  twenty-thn-e  years.  The 
Church  in  Dalmatia  was  then  reorganized,  .Macnrsca 
united  with  Spalato,  and  the  latter  as  a  simple  bish- 
opric made  subject  to  Zara.  Paul  Miossich  was  ap- 
pointed first  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  in  1830. 

The  See  of  Spalato-Macarsea  numbers  199,800 
Catholics;  231  secular  priests;  91  male  religious  in 
15  stations;  and  125  nuns  in  9  stations. 

Farlati.  TUs/rirum  taerum,  I-III  (Venice.  1751);  Tbeiner. 
Monum.  »lar.  meri-i..  -I,  13.  15.  72.  113.  115.  101.  224mi...3M, 
35H,  377.  419.  44^>.  495.  540-48,  638  xi.,  051;  Monum,  Hungariai. 
I.  4»6.  521,  762;  II.  374;  Gams.  Seriet  Kpp..  41tt-21. 

CttLESTlN  WOLFSGUUBER. 

Spaldin^Tt  Martin  John,  seventh  .Vrrhbi.shop  of 
Baltimore,  b.  Bard.'^town,  Kentuclrv,23  May,  IKIO;  d., 
at  Balliiiiore,  7  Feb.,  1S72.  His  forbears  came  from 
England  ana  settlcKi  in  Maryland  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  his  grandfather  removed 
to  Kentucky  in  1790.  Martin  Spalding  entered  St. 
Mary's  College,  I^ebanon,  Kentucky,  in  1S21,  taught 
niathemati<-s  there  at  the  age  of  fourtc><>n,  was  gradu- 
ated in  1S26,  and  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
during  four  years  in  the  seniinar>'  at  fiardstown.  In 
1830  he  entennl  the  Propaganda,  Rome,  wh(Te  after  a 
brilliant  course  he  was  ordaimnl  13  Aug.,  1834,  and 
receiveil  the  doctorate  in  theology  at  the  close  of  a 
public  defence  of  2.56  theses.  Upon  hw  return  to 
Bardstown,  he  became  pastor  of  the  cathcnlral  and 
editor  of  the  "Catholic  Advocate",  foundtnl  in  1S35. 
After  the  transfer  of  the  see  to  Ixiuisville,  he  was  ap- 

Siinte<l  virfu--general  (1844),  coa<ljutor  cum  jure  to 
ishop  Flaget  (1848),  and  Bishop  of  Louisville 


Tbk  Piazsa  del  Ddomo.  .Spalamj 
Thr  Great  Court  of  the  Pal  acp  of  Diocletian,  built  a.  d.  300.    The  Ar- 
cade nhuWB  the  earlieitt  ancortained  example  of  arches  i>princitM!  directly  from 
column  without  entablature 


(1850).  The  diocese,  which  then  ntunbo^  over 
30,000  Catholics,  was  well  provideti  with  schoola  for 
girls,  but  there  were  comparatively  few  schools  for 
Boys.  To  .supply  this  need  and  to  recruit  the  clergj'i 
Bishop  Sp.alding,  shortly  after  the  dedication  of  the 
cathtnlral  in  lHi)'2,  went  to  Europe  and  secured  the 
services  of  the  Xaveriiin  Brothers  who  came  to  Ixiuiji- 
ville  in  1854.  During  his  vLsit  to  Belgium,  the  bishop 
conceived  the  idea  of  founding  the  American  College 
at  I.«uvain  which,  mainly  through  his  efforts,  was 
opened  in  1S57.  Kluch  of  his  time  wjis  devotixi  tu 
lectures  and  controversial  writings  in  defence  of  the 
Church,  esfH'cially  again.st  the  Know-Nothing  move- 
ment and  the  common  school  .system  from  which  re- 
ligious instructioD  was  excluded.    Me  bad  already 

published  "Evi- 
dences of  Catholic- 
ity", a  series  of  lec- 
tures deliveretl  in 
1844-5,  and  the 
"  Life,  Times  and 
Character  of  Bene- 
dict Jo8<"ph  Flagct" 
(Ixiuisville,  1S52)- 
these  were  followed 
by  his  "Miscel- 
lanea" (1853)  and 
his  "Historj'  of  the 
Protest-ant  lieforma- 
tion"(1860)  in  which 
he  enlarged  bis 
"Review  of  D'Au- 
bign^'s  'History  of 
the  Reform  at  ion ' " , 

guhlished  in  1840. 
le  also  lectured  at 
the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute, Washington, 
and  in  Baltimore, 
New  York,  Brook- 
lyn, and  other  cities. 

In  1864,  on  the 
death  of  Archbishop 
Kenrick,  Bishop 


the  See  of  Balti 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul 


Spalding  succeeded  him  in 
more.  Here  he  organized  the 
Society,  founded  the  House  of  the  Gootl  Shepherd 
and  St.  Mary's  Industrial  School,  and  completed  the 
cathedral.  In  October,  1866,  the  Second  Plenary 
Council  assembled  at  Baltimore;  Archbishop  Spala- 
ing  arranged  the  details  and  presided  over  tne  delib- 
erations. He  had  prev^iously  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
Catholic  university,  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  his 
efforts  that  the  project  was  endorst?d  by  the  council. 
In  1867  he  again  visited  Rome  and  took  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  centenary  of  St.  Peter's  martyrdom. 
As  the  American  College  in  Rome  was  in  neinl  of 
funds.  Archbishop  Spalding  issued  an  appeal,  which 
resulte<l  in  placing  the  college  on  a  sound  financial 
basis.  His  labours  in  behalf  of  religion  and  the 
spreading  of  Catholic  truth  were  incessant.  In 
IvStxS  he  con.<M*erated  Bi.shop  Becker  for  the  See  of  Wil- 
mington and  BLshop  Gibbons  for  the  Vicariate  Apos- 
tolic of  North  Carolina.  Within  one  year  (1868-9) 
he  administered  confirmation  a  hundred  times,  one 
eighth  of  the  recipients  being  converts.  lie  wel- 
comed the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  to  Baltimore 
(lSf»9),  invite<J  Father  Herbert  Vaugh.m  to  evangelize 
the  ncjrnx'M  (1S71),  and  aided  Father  Hecker  in  estab- 
lishing the  Catholic  Publication  Society  of  New  York. 
At  the  Vatican  Council  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Faith  and  of  the  Commission  on  "Postu- 
lata"  which  had  to  examine  all  the  matters  proposed 
for  delibcnition  before  they  were  pres<'nte<l  to  the 
council,  lie  wjus  a  strong  .supporter  of  the  doctrine 
of  papal  infallibility  and  he  drew  up  a  posfuUifum  in 
which  he  favoured  a  definition  by  impUcatioD  in  pref- 
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Makid*  JoBJf  Spaldtno 
Archbishop  of  Ballimoro 


erence  to  an  explicit  affirmation  of  the  dofona.  Im- 
mediately after  the  final  vote  on  infallibility,  Arch- 
bishop Spalding  addressed  a  pa"<toral  letter  to  the 
clerjio'  and  laity  of  his  jirc-hdiorew.  in  which  he  set  the 
action  of  the  council  in  the  proper  li(^t  and  cleiired 

away  numerou.s  niisrep- 
re««entationt4.  Shortly 
after  hia  return  to 
America  he  apoke  at 
Philwlelphia  in  defence 
of  the  t^-mporal  power 
of  the  pope,  and  on  IS 
June,  1871,  he  eommt-m- 
orated  with  titt  inR  obser- 
vance the  jubilee  of  the 
elevation  of  Pius  IX  to 
the  papal  rhair,  the  last 
notiiole  celebration  in 
which  he  took  part. 
Archbishop  Spaldinj? 
was  a  fine  n-presentativc 
of  the  tyi>e  of  men  who 
organizea  and  <leveloped 
the  Church  in  the 
United  States.  To  a  strong  faith  he  a<lde<l  sincere 
pietv  and  tender  devotion,  to  scholarship  a  high 
dejoree  of  administrative  ability,  ami  to  hi.s  zeal  for 
Catholicism  a  loyal  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. He  enjoved  the  esteem  of  those  who  were  fore- 
moBt  in  Church  and  State,  and  his  death  was  the 
occasion  of  tributes  from  all  cla.s.«ses  of  his  fellow- 
citiatens.  His  complete  works  were  publishe<l  at 
Baltimore  in  several  editions. 

J.  L.  aPALOixo.  The  Lift  of  the  MotI  Rn.  M.  J.  Spalding,  D.D. 
(N«-w  York  and  Baltimore.  1873);  Clahkk,  Litf  of  the  Ut- 
aaani  Buhop*.  Ill  (New  York,  1888);  Arehitti  of  Ike  Cathedral 
(Baltimore). 

Louis  O  Donovan. 

Spallanxani,  Lazzaro,  a  distinguished  eight- 
eenth-centurv  scienti-st,  b.  at  Scandi.ano  in  Modena, 
Italy,  10  January,  1729;  d.  at  Pavia,  12  Febniary, 
1799.  His  early  education  was  reccivi'*!  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Reggio.  His  scientific  care<>r  bef  an  at  the 
University  of  Bolo^a  under  the  inspiration  of  hia 
cousin,  I^ura  Bassj,  the  famous  womsin  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics.  He  gave 
up  the  stut^^  of  law  and  was  onlaine<i  a  priest ;  at 
twenty-five  he  became  professor  of  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  Greek  in  the  University  of  Reggio.  His  favourite 
authors  were  Homer,  Demosthenes,  and  St.  Basil, 
and  his  work  attracted  so  much  attention  that  he 
was  offered  chairs  at  Coimbra  (Portugal),  Parma,  and 
Ccsena  (Italy).  He  preferred  a  chair  at  Modena 
(1760)  and  devoted  all  hw  spare  time  to  natural 
science.  His  work  here  brought  offers  of  professor- 
ahips  at  other  ItaUan  universities  and  from  the  Acad- 
emy of  St.  Petersburg.  In  1768,  at  the  personal  solici- 
tation of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  he  accepted  the 
chair  of  natural  histon,'  in  the  University  of  Pavia 
which  was  then  being  reorganized.  He  greatjy 
enriched  the  museum  here  by  collections  made  in 
journeys  in  Switzerland  and  along  the  Mediterranean. 
After  the  death  of  Vallisneri,  whose  chair  at  Padua 
had  been  the  centre  of  interest  in  the  natural  sciences, 
Spallanzani  was  in\nted  to  take  it.  but  the  Austrian 
authorities  doubled  his  s.alary  and  gave  him  a  long 
leave  of  absence  for  a  scientific  exix'<lition  in  Turkey 
to  retain  him.  His  home-coming  was  an  ovation. 
He  continued  to  make  scientific  journeys  and  special 
studies  of  Vesuvius  and  the  volcanoes  of  Sicily  and 
of  the  Lipari  Islands.    His  contributions  to  every 

Ehase  of  physical  science  are  valuable,  but  it  was  in 
iologj'  that  his  work  count^'d  for  most;  his  studies 
in  n^teneration  are  still  classic.  He  showed  exiH>ri- 
mnntally  that  many  animals  like  the  liz!U-d  and  the 
anail,  if  mrcidentally  injured,  n-gencrate  important 
parts  of  their  bodies;  the  land  snail  regencratce  even 
XIV.— 14 
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its  head.    It  was  afterwards  shown  that  this  does 

not  contain  the  brain,  but  it  does  contain  eyes,  mouth, 
tongue,  and  teeth,  and  these  arc  all  regenerated. 
Spallanzani  made  a  long  series  of  interesting  experi- 
nurnts  (m  artificial  fecundation.  His  most  important 
work  is  " Dissertazioni  di  fisica  animale  e  vcgetale" 
(Modena,  17S0).  His  researches  were  so  much  ap- 
preciated that  he  was  made  a  member  of  academies 
and  leamcii  societies  in  London,  Madrid,  Stockholm, 
Upsala,  (>()ttingen,  Holland,  Lyons,  IWogna,  Milan, 
Siena,  Turin,  Padua,  Mantua,  Geneva,  and  Fierlin. 
The  University  of  Paris,  then  the  most  important  of 
universities  for  the  sciences,  t<>mpted  him  to  come  as 
a  professor.  His  t^rsoniU  character  was  charming 
and  he  made  many  friends.  His  biological  work 
brought  him  into 
controversies  with 
Needham  and 
Buffon  over  spon- 
taneous genera- 
tion, and  with 
John  Hunter  over 
digestion.  He 
came  off  victo- 
rious in  both  con- 
tests but  with 
such  gentle  cour- 
tesy as  not  t^) 
offend,  though  his 
opponents  in  the 
tast<»  of  the  time 
indulged  in  per- 
sonalities. His 
family  wore  de- 
voted to  him,  and 
his  sister  Msun- 
anne  herself  be- 
came a  distin-' 
guished  naturuli.st 

while  helping  him.  He  was  devoutly  religious,  and 
as  Senebier  says,  "he  perceived  with  firmness  his 
end  approaching  and  endeavoured  by  his  piety  and 
his  faith  to  e<lify  those  who  surrounded  him." 

Hknebicr  in  MrmoirM  on  Retpiration  (Ixtnilon,  1N04);  Bdin- 
bwgh  Medieal  Journal,  1807;  TornoEa  in  EiptrimenU  on  tht 
Circulation  of  tht  Blood  (London.  1801). 

James  J.  Walsh. 

Sparta,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
mentioned  several  timia*  under  this  name  or  under 
that  of  I^ceda-mon  in  the  Bible  (I  Mach.,  xii,  2-23; 
xiv.  16-23;  xv,  23;  II  Mach.,  v,  9).  Letters  were 
excnangctl  between  Onias  I,  high  priest  of  the  Jews, 
and  Arius  I,  King  of  Sparta,  about  the  years  309  or 
300  B.  c.  (I  Mach.,  xii.  7-8,  19-23;  Jo.scphus,  "Ant. 
Jud.",  XII,  iv,  10).  Arius,  who  sought  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  his  country  against  the  Syrian 
successors  of  .\lcxander  by  creating  a  diversion  against 
them  in  Palestine,  pretended  to  have  found  a  wTiting 
relative  to  the  Spartans,  showing  that  they  themselves 
and  the  Jews  were  two  peoples — brothers  both  descend- 
ing fnim  Abraham.  This  !uw>rti<m  has  littlo'/ounda- 
tion,  although  jxThaps  there  ha<l  been  such  a  tradi- 
tion. Ijiter  Jonathan  wished  to  renew  this  friendship 
with  the  Spartans  and  sent  them  a  letter  by  the 
delegates  Numenius,8on  of  Antiochus,  and  Antipater, 
son  of  Jason,  recalling  to  them  that  "we  therefore  at 
all  times  without  ceasing,  both  in  our  festivals,  and 
other  days,  wherein  it  is  convenient,  remember  y«iu 
in  the  sacrifice's  that  we  offer"  (I  Mach.,  xii,  2,  .VIS; 
Josenhu.s,  "Ant.  Jud.",  XIII,  v,  8).  After  Jonathan's 
deatn  the  Spartans  renewed  with  his  brother  Simon 
the  friendship  and  alliance  which  they  had  concluded 
previously  and  sent  him  a  letter  on  this  subject  by 
the  same  Numenius  and  Aiitipater  who  hml  under- 
t-'ikcn  flic  first  embassy  (I  M.ach.,  xiv,  16-23). 

Although  the  relationship  of  the  two  pe«jple8  maC 
jfflj  ^  called  in  question,  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
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dofldHMBtf  iiv  not  MilliBBlio  tnwytiiBg  faidiiMitaB 

the  contrary,  as  the  coexistence  of  the  Ring  Arius 
and  the  hinh-priest  Onias,  and  the  fact  that  under 
Jonathiin  the  Bible  does  not  speak  of  kirii;s  (if  Sparta, 
as  in  fact  the  last  tyrant  Nabia  died  in  li)2  b.  c. 
We  see  again  towards  the  year  170  b.  c.  the  high 
pnMt  jMon  took  advantage  of  the  bonds  of  relation- 
dlip  of  tiie  JewH  with  Sputa  to  take  refuge  thaw 
where  he  died  (II  Mach.,  v,  9).  In  139  B.  c.  the 
HomariH  a<idre88ed  t^)  Sparta,  and  likewise  to  other 
kinjjdoms  and  ritien  :i  oirevilar  in  favour  of  the  Jews 
(1  Mach.,  XV,  23) ;  this  would  seem  to  prf)ve  that  there 
was  alreatly  a  Jewish  community  eHtablixhed  in  thiH 
city.  The  belief  io  the  omaaoguinity  of  the  two 
peoples  existed  even  in  tlw  tJnw  of  Josephua  (BeL 
Jud.,  I,  xxvi,  1),  and  Sparta  participated  in  the 
generoMiticb  of  Hcnxl  the  Great  (Bel.  Jud.,  I,  xxi,  11), 
perhaps  becauMe  he  had  there  a  Jewish  oommuiiit}'. 

Christianity  was  intniduce*!  into  Sparta  at  an 
early  date.  Eusebius  (Hist,  cccl.,  IV,  xxiii)  reports 
that  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Bishop  of  Connth, 
Denk^  wrote  to  the  Lacedemonians  a  letter  wtuflh  to 
"ik  et^eehism  of  orthodoxy  and  which  has  peaoe  and 
unity  for  its  object".  Lc  Quien  (Oriena  cnrint.,  II, 
lSf)-n.2  i  mentions  fifteen  bishops,  amon^  them  Ilosius 
in  4.>S,  Theodosius  in  681,  Theocletua  in  Kits,  finally 
the  metropolitan  Chrysantlius,  who  must  have  be- 
come a  CathoUc  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the 
beginning  suffragan  of  Corinth,  then  of  Patras,  the 
sec  was  made  a  metropolis  in  1082  and  numbered 
several  suffragan  bishoprics,  of  which  there  were  three 
in  the  fifteenth  rentury  (Gelzer,  "  rn^idruckte  .  .  . 
Texte  der  Notitia;  episcopatuum ",  G.5.'i).  In  1S33, 
after  the  Pelo^wnnesusha*!  been  includol  in  the  King- 
dom of  Greece,  Si)arta  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
ninple  bishopric;  it  remains  the  same  to-<iav,  but 
the  see  is  called  Monembasia  and  Sp^la.  The  bishop 
resides  at  Sparta  and  exercises  his  jurisdiction  over 
all  flic  ilistrict  (if  this  name.  When  tlie  region  fell 
into  ilic  })o\v(T(jf  the  Franks,  llonoriu.s  III  (\Htal)lishe(l 
there  in  1217  a  l.atin  si-e  whieh  bv  dei(rec^  In  (Mtne  a 
titular  and  finally  disappeared  (£ubel(_' '  Hier.  cath. 
med.aevi",  1,302;  11.188;  111,284}.  Theettymim- 
ben  to-day  5000  inhabitants. 

FaLmkr.  D*  epiUotarum  qtia*  Spartiani  atqu*  MUt  imdotm 
«M  MjMMM  diciMlMr  MriMt  (DMBMtodt.  UWJ.  „ 

8.  Vanoi. 
I^Mr,TteHdi<T.  Baa  Lamoi^  Tta  Hour. 

fpMT  and  ITalli,  "Pmun  or  «bb.  8aa  Panw 

Or VI  CBS. 

BpMlai,  in  aoholaBUe  terminology,  the  neoessaiy 

detenninant  of  every  rocnilivc  prDccss.  Few  srho- 
lastic  doetrini*a  have  bet  ti  an  ire  fre<iiietitly  misuiuler- 
Btood,  inisrepre.'M'nteiJ,  and  ri'iii  iile<l  than  that  of  tlie 
specie*  iatentionalai.  And  yet  few  are  more  obvious 
and  unobjectionable,  althou^  we  are  no  longer 
•eeuiiomed  to  them.  While  using  different  terms, 
HMdem  psychology  offen  an  explanation  of  knowledge 
which,  in  its  e*isential  features,  is  identieal  with  that 
which  was  pix>{>ose<i  by  the  great  thinkers  of  the 
Middle  AKes. 

Knowle<l^c  is  essentially  the  union  of  an  object 
with  the  mmd.  As  the  cognitive  procefi.s  takes  place 
in  the  mind,  it  follows  that  the  known  object  must  in 
some  awnnar  be  preaent  in  the  mind.  "Oognitio 
contingit  seeundum  quod  coKnitiim  est  in  cog- 
noscente" (St.  Thomas,  "Contra  gentiles",  II,  c. 
Ixxvii  and  xcviiii.  Any  cognitive  faculty  i;<  inik  ter- 
mincd,  or  in  poterUia  in  two  ways:  (1)  as  we  have  no 
innate  ideas,  it  la  at  first  a  mere  aptituda  to  aoquira 
knowledge,  a  power  which  is  not  alwaja  exercised; 
(2)  the  same  faculty  is  capable  of  knowing  many 
things.  Tims  the  eye  can  ixTceive  any  eolour; 
the  ear,  any  sound;  the  intellect,  any  couecj)tual 
rel.i;i"n.  etc  To  p.uw  from  this  state  of  twofold 
indetermioalion  to  a  concrete  and  determined  act  of 


ImowlsdgB,  tiie  faculty  naads  a  comptement,  a  dafeav* 

mining  principle,  or  actus  (see  .\cTrH  et  PoTUniA)* 
It  must  be  "informed",  or  act«i  ujwn,  by  its  object 
For  this  re.xsfin  all  faculties  of  knowledge  were  called 
passive,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  mind  is  mertdy 
passive  in  its  c(^itivc  process,  but  in  the  sense  that 
it  must  first  be  acted  upon,  and  thence  be  enabled  to 
exercise  its  own  eo|piitive  activity.  In  other  words, 
knowledge  is  not  a  spontaneousactivity  springing  from 
the  mind  .alone,  but  a  reaction  in  reflix)nse  to  an 
external  stimulation. 

The  "species",  frwjuently  also  calle<l  forma,  is  the 
determinant  of  the  mind  in  the  prwess  of  krio\vle<ige. 
It  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the  object  from  which 
it  proceeds,  and  of  the  faeuhy  in  which  it  is  roceivod. 
for,  as  the  scholastic  axiom  expresses  is:  "Ouidciuid 
recipitur  per  modum  recipienti.s  recipitur.  And 
more  Bpecifieally:  "CoKiiitum  est  in  coROOseente 
secundum  modum  eognoscentis"  (St.  Thoni.is, 
"Summa  theol.",  I,  Q.  xii,  art.  1).  Hence  the  .s/>pnM 
impn$9a  is  the  modification  of  the  faculty  by  the 
amUon  of  the  object.  The  speefes  erpresia  is  the  r»> 
action  of  the  mind  as  a  cognitive  process.  The  former 
is  imprease*!  in  the  faculty  which  it  detcrmincB,  and 
corresponds  to  (he  piu<.sive  i)h.i.se  of  knowle<l>;e  which 
is  .1  necejwjiry  condition  but  is  not  yet  actual  knowl- 
ivlge.  The  latter  is  the  active  re.sjK)n.se  of  the  faculty, 
the  cognitive  process  itself  by  which  the  mind  reaches 
the  object.  The  species  must  not  be  eottoeived  as  a 
substitute  for  the  object,  but  as  a  mere  medium  of 
knowletlge.  The  mind  reaches  the  object  directly  and 
iriiincili.iti  ly.  not  the  sjKTics.  The  species  is  not  that 
wliK-li  i.s  known,  "id  (\whI  eo><no.s<-ittir".  but  that  by 
which  the  object  is  known,  "id  quo  objectum  cog- 
noscitur"  (St.  lliomas,  "Summa  theol. ',  I,  Q.  ai, 
art.  9;  Q.  xiv,  art.  6;  Q.  bcxw,  art .  2 ;  "  De  Veritete", 
O.  X,  art.  8,  ad  2uii>.etc.).  The  object  as  acting  on 
tne  faculty,  and  the  faculty  as  acted  on  by  the  object, 
are  one  and  iln  same  reality.  .lr/iV»  and  passio  jire 
the  same  thuin  with  two  lispects  or  phases.  Hence 
there  is  no  nec<l  of  a  bridge  to  ]>a.ss  from  the  .subject 
to  the  object.  The  question :  how  can  the  mind  know 
satnmental  objects?  has  no  meaning  when  IcnowledgB 
is  conceived  as  the  vital  union  of  the  known  objeoi 
with  the  knowing  mind. 

This  general  function  of  the  s|X'cies  applies  to  both 
sensitive  or  organic  and  intellectual  or  spiritual 
faculties  of  knowKHlRc.  The  hihch.s  .wnsihUus  is  not 
an  ettlux  fmm  the  object,  not  a  physical  miniature 
of  It — a  view  which  was  accepted  by  some  inter- 
preters of  Aristotle,  but  which  the  great  scholastics, 
with  St.  Thomas,  reject.  It  is  a  modification  of  the 
sense  organ  by  the  action  of  the  object.  It  is  some- 
times called  material  be<au.se  it  nsult.s  from  the 
activity  of  material  object.s,  and  is  a  modification  of  a 
material  organ.  Sometimes  also  it  is  called  inten- 
tionalf  or  oven  spiritual,  because  it  is  not  in  itself  a 
natcnal  representation,  and  is  not  received  in  physical 
matter,  but  in  an  organ  which  is  animatedfby  the 

soul.  In  other  words,  ii  is  p.sychophy<i'  al  The  s-;wrK  ,? 
inhiliijihthji  is  the  determinant  of  the  mfi  llcct iial  act 
of  kno»lcdp\  It  is  elaljorateil  frfim  the  data  of  the 
sen.ses  by  a  siK>cial  activity  of  the  intellect  {intt  lUctua 
agcnn),  and  received  in  the  inUttectua  patieru  or 
pouibiUa  which  elicits  the  act  itself  of  knowledge  (na 
iMmxscTr). 

BorRurARD,  Di>f1nnf  de  la  eonnau»ane»  tapHa  8L  Thomat 
d'A<juin  (I'ariK,  1877);  KLKeTOB.v.  Du  PkilouipkU  dtr  VortrH 

(.MQuati^r,  l.Hti7);  LiUL-n^TtJiie,  Delia  eonotcenta  intMettwdi 
(Romo,  l.S73j;  .\Iahi:h.  I'^jrhUiygy  tX<?w  York  ami  Ixjndon, 
lOlU;:    Plc«CH,    IntlUutiontt    ptuefu>logic>r    (Kri^iburg,  1N07): 

Tcainn,  Mittaiv  tifmitmpkg  (BaMoa,  19o:t).  3fu. 

C.  A.  DuBIUT. 

SpaddMdMf,  JoBSr,  a  T^Tolcan  patriot  of  1800,  b. 

at  Gnadt  nualil,  near  Uull,  in  the  TjtoI,  l.'J  July,  17(j7; 
d.  .at  H.dl,  Js  .March,  1S20.  Speckb  achcr  was  the  .son 
of  ai)c;iaant  anii,s[H'nf  his  youth  ni  ro.uniii;;,  ami  he(iid 

not  learn  to  read  and  write  until  later  in  hfc   At  the 
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Rge  of  twelve  lie  was  a  poacher  and  was  ofton  involvtHl 
in  fight.s  with  the  customa  officers.  Wht-n  a  little 
older,  be  worked  in  the  ioapmal  lalt-miaes  at  Hull. 
On  10  Feb.,  1794,  he  auunwd  lAwift  Sohmiederer  of 
JodcnatMii,  and  in  tbm  way  came  into  MMnwon  of 
tier  farm  and  hotne.  AtthebcKinninKoftbewarwiUi 

Fraueo  h--  her  :i:rii-  one  of  the  volunUHT.-i  who  sought 
to  dtfi  iicl  the  fatherland;  his  first  encom it ri  with  the 
enemy  took  pl.aoc  at  the  bloody  skirtnish  im  u  S|)ing&'» 
on  2  .\pril,  1797.  He  wiw  a  fine  .shaq>-»hooter  and 
one  of  the  moet  sealoiu  of  the  Tyrolean  patriots.  In 
1806  bm  fongbfe  under  Lieutenaat^Colonel  SwinbuimB 
■gniMt  Maimal  Vey,  but  wtm  obltfted  like  the  other 
patriots  to  aroopt  the  cession  of  tin'  'rvrol  to  liavaria 
m  IHtXj.  When  in  ISOS  the  An  li  iuk  -  .lohii  onterod 
into  neRotiation.'i  with  .\ndre)is  Hof«  r  fi>r  rc^aininK 
the  Tyrol,  Spcckbarher  soon  b(x;aine  one  of  the  most 
trust  (h1  frienidB  of  Hofer  and  couragGOiisly  supported 
the  latter  m  pmpannc  far  the  atrugKlo  for  hberty. 
With  the  entrance  «f  the  Atatiian  army  into  the  Pua* 
tcrtal  in  the  month  of  April,  1S09,  Ix^gnn  the  heroic 
Ptnjs:;;le  of  the  Tyrolesc.  Speckbiveher  t<M>k  a  promi- 
nent i)art  in  the  three  efforts  to  free  the  countrj-  from 
the  yoke  of  Napoleon.  Ho  showed  hinu>elf  to  be  not 
enlv  a  daring  fighter,  but  above  aO  &  cautious,  unterri- 
fiea  atntegMt.  In  thia  year,  aeoording  to  hiaown 
dbvy,  h«  took  part  hi  thfa^<«xbattlraaMddnnnhee. 
On  12  April,  1S09,  he  suqirised  the  city  of  Hall  early 
m  the  mominR,  m.adc  tlie  n:>rrison  pris<>n(  rx,  and  pre- 
vented the  (liRht  of  the  French  int<i  the  vall«  \  of  the 
lower  Inn.  On  31  May  he  coniniandod  the  left 
viae  of  the  battle  of  Mount  Isol,  and  fought  victori- 
oow  near  Uall  and  Volden.  He  conducted  the  siege 
oftte  eaotle  of  Knfstnn  (28  June-16  July).  Hm 
he  pave  countless  pnKifs  oi  personal  courage,  built 
batt4>rie8,  destroyed  the  mills  and  boats,  burnt  the 
city,  captunii  iln  ir:iin  of  provisions,  and  nuule  his 
way  as  a  spy  into  the  castle.  From  4  Aug.  to  11 
Aug.  be  was  most  of  the  time  the  commander  in  the 
battko  befewwn  Sterling  and  Fraasemfeete  againat 
Marahal  Ldebvre.  He  forced  the  marshal  to  retbe  and 
with  Ilofer  an<l  Haspinger  commanded  at  the  f.amous 
third  battle  of  .Mtnint  Lsel  (13  an«i  I  j  .VuTust).  .\ft«'r 
the  enemy  h:id  been  driven  away,  he  and  h'..i  nr  n  forced 
their  way  into  the  mountains  of  Salzburg,  a:»d  stimu- 
lated there  the  defence  of  the  country;  oa  23  Sept. 
ho  defeated  the  allied  French  and  Bavariana  at  Loicr 
and  with  great  loBB  fell  back  on  Rdehenhall.  On  16 
Oct.  he  was  wurpri-^ed  at  Mclleek  by  a  superior  force 
of  the  enemy  and  w:us  ol)lit;ed  to  retire;  hi.s  young  son 
Andreas  w.<i8  taken  prisoner,  and  he  him.S4"lf  was 
eeverely  wounded.  At  Waidring  on  17  Oct.  and  at 
Voklera  on  23  Oet.  he  was  able  tO  weilltain  himself 
_  the  foe^  OKatped  capture  onee  mora  in  a  iklr* 
OB  28  Oet.,  ana  captored  a  battalion  of  the  eo^ 
ony.  After  the  la.st  ana  unsTirressful  fight  on  Mount 
leet  on  1  Nov.,  he  wisheil  to  continue  the  struggle, 
but  was  ohl  ^reii  to  abandon  tlie  unequal  eonti't<t. 
He  was  pro.seribod,  and  a  reward  of  nvo  hundred 
florina  was  offered  to  aagfooe  iriw  would  deliver  him 
■Hveordead. 

Spedcbadier  apent  the  (sn^  winter  In  the  Tyrolese 
mountains,  sometimes  hid  among  friends  at  lonely 
farrn-H,  sometimes  hid  in  Alpine  huts  and  always 
hunted  by  enemies.  He  \va.s  betrayed  only  mic.  .  l)iit 
he  saved  hunself  this  time  by  a  daring  flight  and  hid 
himaclf  imffl  Jan.,  1810,  in  the  elefta  ol  the  rocks,  be- 
ing oftMi  Bear  death  from  hunger.  His  wife  and  four 
midrea  wera  also  obUged  to  seek  safety  by  flight  and 
to  hide  in  the  mountains.  Speckbarher's  la-st  hiding- 
.are  was  near  the  .summit  of  a  high  mountain  in  the 
'(jldertal,  where  the  only  person  who  came  to  him  w:ls 
his  faithful  servant  George  Zoppcl,  who  brought  him 
food.  On  14  March  he  was  severely  injured  by  an 
mralaache  which  overwhelmed  him.  He  was  brought 

afeienda  to  Ua  iwm  i*  Judenttdn,  where  Zomel 
Um  ia  lha  atdUe  mdar  the  floor  imtit  9  Ma]r. 


\\ni(>n  scarcely  well  .'^peckbacher  fled  anud  great  dan- 
gethi  tlimu^fh  the  I'uiz^jau  and  Styria  to  Vienna,  where 
he  was  warmly  recteived  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I. 
The  emperor  presented  Um  with  a  chain  oi  honour 
and  a  pension.  The  emperor'a  plan  to  settle  the 
l^rdlean  refugees  in  Hungary  could  ikot  be  carried 
out  and  in  isil  Sjjickl)  irher  was  made  the  superin- 
tendent of  an  (-stale  near  Linz  given  by  the  ruler  to 
Hofer's  ^on.  SjM'ckbacher's  wife,  who  had  lM>en  im- 
prisone<i  thirteen  w<!<>ks  at  Munich,  however, remained 
on  the  farm  in  the  Tyrol.  In  the  aotimm  of  1813 
teeokbaoher  reUaraed  to  the  l>vol  as  a  major  of  the 
TywimB  vohmteen  fa  the  iaqMrfad  amy  under  Gen- 
eral Fenner.  He  shared  with  these  troops  in  the  gar- 
ri.Honing  of  Southern  Tyrol  agaim^t  the  French  and  in 
maintaining  thes«»  garrison.s  auainst  the  enemy.  On 
12  Sept.,  however,  the  Bavarian  government  nt  Inns- 
bruck once  more  set  aprioe,  1000  florins,  on  his  head, 
and  it  was  not  untU  the  summer  of  1814  that  Speck- 
baeher  was  dile  to  vetum  home  unmolested.  A  year 
later  he  reecivcil  a  s<'ron<!  rlmin  of  honour,  and  in 
1810  at  the  time  of  th<'  natioiiiii  demun.'^tration  he  re- 
ceived the  personal  notice  of  the  I'inperor.  He  joy- 
fully met  his  son,  who  had  been  well  educated  at 
Munich,  and  looke<i  forward  to  a  peaceful  old  age,  but 
the  hardships  he  had  undergone  toroed  him  to  sell  his 
farm  and  move  to  Hall,  where  he  died  after  a  short 
illnew. 

He  wa.s  first  biiri«Hl  at  Hall,  but  in  the  summer  of 
1852,  at  the  command  of  the  Emt)cn)r  Francis 
Joseph  1,  his  remains  were  transferretl  to  the  Court 
church  at  Innsbruck,  where  they  were  placed  hf 
those  of  Hofer  and  HaminflBr.  In  19QS  a  bronae 
statue  was  erected  to  mm  at  Hall.  His  widow 
received  a  pension  fn)m  the  emperor  of  rM)  florins 
and  a  supplementary  sum  for  the  education  of  her 
children.  She  died  in  l.S4tj.  Speckbacher'n  ilde.st 
son  Andreas  only  lived  to  the  age  of  thirty-seven 
years.  After  oonpleting  his  studies  as  a  mining 
'■eer  he  mat  to  the  iron  works  at  Mariaseu 
Eisenem  hi  Styria,  reorfved  pontions  at  Pitl> 
eraoc,  Brixlegg,  and  Jenbach  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he 
did  much  to  improve  the  nietho<ls  of  mining  ore.  He 
married  AloLsia  .Mayr  !Ui<i  died  in  1834.  His  sons  and 
his  brother  died  at  an  early  age,  and  the  family  is  ex- 
tinct in  the  male  liae.  %icckba(  her  was  one  of  the 
nwst  stnldnK  of  the  mea  who  shand  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom  m  the  Tfrol.  Hie  oharaeter  is  well  ei- 
pre,«<.<^ed  in  his  epitaph:  "In  w.ar  wild  but  alsf>  hnm.an, 
m  peace  <juiet  and  faithful  to  the  laws,  ho  wa.s  as 
soldier,  Muhiect,  and  man  wortliv  of  honour  and  love". 
UitiS,  TuoU  Erhebung  lIUMi  (Iniutbruck,  lUlO):  Mair.  Speck- 


r,  MJM  TiraUr  HtUngmckiAl*  (Innabruek.  1904) ;  Domakio. 
Saaekbaekt,  dtr  JfoiM  tM  ttbm.    SckauMpM  to  hnJ  AUm 


K«UMdkiniiyM  «•  witr  Av/ta^^^mua,  1906}. , 


(KMnpton,  1900).  from  the  dramatic  trilogy  Dtr 
Imltkampni  ton  Bcala,  Jo»e/  Sptekbaeher.  dtr  Mmm  AM  JWw*. 

Truwi,  1906). 

ruca  VON  WOwmui. 


SpeOldtttlOBf  atetin  U'^i!  with  1 1  Terence  to  husinesi, 

transactions  to  signify  the  inv>  m  .;  of  ok  tu  y  at  a  rLsk 
oiflomon  the  chance  of  uni:  i  .1  g.tiM.  The  word  is 
ooauamly  used  only  when  the  risk  of  loss  is  greater 
than  ordmaiv  business  methods  and  prndsaee  war- 

rnnt  \  coal  merchant  who  sees  grotmds  for  thinking 
lli.ll  tlie  coming  winter  will  be  si'verpj  and  that  there 
will  \tr  a  general  strike  .among  coal  min<Ts,  .shows  en- 
terjin-w  if  he  lu3's  in  u  large  Bt<M'k  of  coal  with  the 
exiMctation  <rf  reaping  more  than  usual  profit  from  its 
sale.  Ifo  incurs  the  ordinaty  risks  of  busineas.  he  does 
not  speeolate.  But  if  a  man  thinks,  on  trivial  indica- 
tions, that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  development  in 
the  opening  up  of  a  new  country,  and  buys  large  tracts 
of  prairie  land  in  the  di.strict  on  tlie  cliance  of  it*  rising 
rajiidly  in  value,  he  would  be  said  to  speculate  in  land. 
More  specifically,  speculation  is  used  to  designate  deal- 
ineg  in  futiut»  ana  options  oo  the  Endiangce. 
dally  vdien  the  parties  to  the  trswartion  do  not! 
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tmt  only  the  iMymMit  of  SBetmem  bet«reen  making- 

up  prices  una  tnoee  agrwd  on.  Such  timc-harRainf 
are  univcrwiUy  practist-d  nowadays  on  the  worlil's 
Exdiatit;i  >,  and  the  volume  of  business  done  in  tliom 
vasUy  Burpasscs  that  where  effective  transfer  of  sccxiri- 
ties  or  oommodities  is  rontemplated.  The  transac- 
(MM  maj  Twy  indefinitely  in  character  between  bom 
fda  and  perfectly  lawfU  buving  and  selling,  on  tbe  eae 
hand,  and  the  merest  gamMint  or  betting  on  future 
prices,  on  the  other. 

Some  of  the  ordinury  t  v  jics  of  sucli  ojHTation.s  are 
the  foUoviinK.  A  sijeculator  buys  at  the  current  rate 
a  thoitsiuid  dollars'  worth  of  stock  for  tlie  account  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  When  the  day  bus  aettkment 
arrives,  if  the  prioe  has  risen,  he  is  psM  flie  difference 
Ijetwd-n  the  price  at  which  he  bought  and  the  making- 
\i\y  jffice.  If  tlie  j)rice  is  lower,  the  si>eculator  loses 
ami  nays  the  dilT<  n'n<'<?  to  the  broker.  In  the  slang  of 
the  Exchange,  this  is  u  "future",  or  "time-bargain", 
or  a  deid  in  "differences";  and  one  who  speculates  for 
the  viae  of  jprieeB  is  called  a  "bull",  while  one  who 
epeeulatee  wr  the  fan  is  called  a  *'be8r".  When  the 
oi>era1or  loses,  he  may  prefer  to  extend  thi'  time  of 
settlinj;  thtr  account  to  the  next  settling  <lay.  This 
may  be  done  by  arrangement  with  tlie  broker,  and  the 
triuisoclion  is  known  as  "carr>-ing  over".  A  specu- 
lator may  purchaeo  at  %  toad  rate  the  right  to  receive 
or  to  refuse  a  certain  amount  of  a  oertain  stock  or 
commodity  at  a  future  date.  This  is  called  an  "op- 
tion". Il  he  i)unh;i.H<'s  the  right  either  to  s<'ll  or  to 
buy,  it  is  a  "])ul  and  call",  or  a  "<louble  oi>tion  ".  Of 
course  no  objection  can  Ix-  raisi-d  against  such  con- 
tracts as  these  when  they  areetitiredinto  by  merchants 
or  others  with  a  view  to  the  eff«?ctive  transfer  of  what 
is  bought  and  sold.  A  merchant  or  manufacturer  re- 
quires a  constant  Mid  steady  supply  of  what  he  deals 
in  so  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  his  business.  Effective 
dealings  in  "futures"  and  "options"  guarantee  the 
steady  su])ply  wluch  is  needed,  and  that  at  fixed 
rates  settled  beforehand.  Such  business  nutho<is 
benefit  the  dealer  and  the  public  ae  well.  Hiey  ensu  re 
a  constant  supply  of  cmnmoditiea  at  medium  rates. 
But  the  speculator  does  not  intend  effective  transfer. 
His  buying  and  sellini^  arc  fictitious;  he  only  pockets 
liis  differences  if  he  wms,  and  pays  them  if  he  lases. 
His  methods  give  rise  (o  serious  moral,  economic,  and 
political  questions,  which  have  Ix-en  the  subject  of 
much  discussion. 

There  is  no  great  moral  harm  in  the  practices  which 
have  been  mentioned  if  they  arc  corisidered  singly  by 
themselves  and  in  the  abstract.^  Without  incurring 
the  reproach  of  great  moral  obliquity  I  may  buy  a 
thou.sand  dollars'  wortVi  of  stock  at  the  current  rate 
from  a  broker  when  neither  buyer  nor  .seller  intends 
effective  transfer  of  the  stock,  but  merely  the  payment 
of  differences  when  the  set  t  ling  day  arrives.  In  essen- 
tials the  tran.sactioii  Ls  a  bet  a.s  to  what  the  price  of  the 
stock  will  l>e  on  settling  day.  And  if  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  have  the  free  disposal  of  the  money  which  is 
stakcni on  tlic  Iw  f,  and  there  is  no  fraud,  unfair  <Ii  iling, 
or  other  evil  adjuncts  or  etTcrtw  of  the  trarisaclion.  the 
bet  will  not  be  morally  wrong.  (See  MKrriNn;  (iam- 
Bi.iNti.)  However,  betting  and  gambling  are  almost 
always  dangcroua  peatimes  and  often  morally  wrong. 
Just  in  tlie  same  way  speculation  tends  to  tlevelop  a 

{)aaBion  which  frequently  leatls  to  the  min  of  a  sjx»cu- 
ator  and  his  family.  Tlie  Iiojh!  of  iH-coming  ri  h 
quickly  and  without  the  dnidgerv  of  laltour  <listnu  l.s 
a  man  from  pursuing  the  path  of  lionest  work.  ITie 
spc-culator,  even  if  he  succeeds,  produc4>s  nothing;  he 
reaps  the  fruit  of  the  toil  of  Others,  he  is  a  parasite  who 
Uvea  by  preying  on  the  community.  Moreover,  in 
practice,  the  event  on  which  the  bet  Is  laid  by  one  who 
sjx  fulatcs  in  futures  is  seldom  left  Xo  tlie  op«'ration  of 
natural  causes.  When  large  sums  of  money  are  at 
stake  the  temptation  to  intluenee  the  course  of  prices 
beoomee  almost  inreeistible.  Hence  the  fierce  and  fce> 


qumt  contests  between  "buW  and  **beaiB**  en 

Exchiuines.  Cliques  of  one  party,  interestfd  to  bring 
alx)ut  a  rise  in  j>rices,  buy  the  slock  in  order  that  the 
increaxil  demand  may  prchluce  the  effect  dtwctl. 
Often  tht!  buying  is  merely  lictitious,  but  this  fact  ia 
not  known  to  the  outside  world.  The  purchases  arc 
published,  industriously  commented  upon  by  the  venal 
wiMM**!*!  press,  puffii  and  mendacious  reports  are  ii>> 
OSrted  in  the  papers  in  ordi-r  to  raise  the  pri(!e  of  the 
stock  and  attract  moneyed  investors.  The  opix>site 
I)arty  adopts  tlir  contrary,  hut  equally  immoral,  tac- 
tics.' They  indulge  in  real  or  fictitious  salee  and  do  all 
thcv  can  todqncciate  the  stodc  IB  their  favouT  by  fair 

I   ri«..  'il  *  ^ 


or  foul  meoaa.  Great  finaneieRi  with  aommand  of 
large  sums  of  money  ean  and  do  hufltMBoe  tiie  marketa 

almo.st  as  they  i)lc:i.s^',  and  the  small  speculator  !■ 
usually  swallowed  up  by  them.  Wealthy  ffnancienr 
and  ^^i^antic  syndicates  can  often  buy  or  obtain  effeo- 
tive  control  over  .all  the  available  supply  of  some  stock 
or  commodity  and  then  charge  monoi>oly  prices.  Such 
"rings",  or  "oomen",  even  when  they  do  not  succeed 
entirely  aeoording  to  the  fastentloo  of  the  operators 
produce  widespread  inconvenience,  hardship,  and 
ruin.  The  result  is  tliat  in  practice  speculation  de- 
serves all  the  evil  reputatiQa  fduah  attaehaa  to  tha 
w<Hd.  . 

flpooulQtion  mdooil  nan  its  defenders  and  advocates, 
espeeiaHy  among  brokers  and  jobbcra,  who  elaim  that 
it  eauaUses  prices  and  prevents  the  flnotoations  wfaidi 
would  otherwi.s<»  Im;  inevitable.  Soma  affirm  that 
speculative  dealings  have  little  appreciable  effect  on 
buying  and  selling  for  transfer.  In  volume  and  num- 
ber speculative  tran.sactions  are  very  much  larger  than 
those  for  effective  transfer,  but  the  two  are  conducted 
separatdy  and  to  a  great  extent  between  different 
parties.  It  is  asserted  that  the  speculative  market  ia 
to  a  large  extent  separate  and  distinct  from  the  real 
market .  Tliese  two  arguments  in  favour  of  specula- 
tive dciluii.;s  niut\ially  destroy  each  Other.  If  .sjK-eula- 
tive  deahiigs  e<jualize  prices,  it  cannot  be  true  that  they 
have  little  appreciable  effect  on  the  markets.  As  the 
result  of  the  spoculatioa  depends  on  the  actual  market 
priee  of  tiie  aeeority  or  eommodity  in  question  at  the 
time  agreed  upon,  it  cannot  be  said  that  speculative 
transactions  are  independent  of  effective  buying  and 
selling  for  transfer.  It  is  patent  that  the  various 
devices  to  which  "bulls"  and  "bears"  have  recourse 
do  produce  some  effect.  The  acute  and  experienced 
men  who  devote  themaelvea  to  speculative  busineas, 
and  who  frequently  have  recourse  to  the  methods  do* 
scribed  above  in  order  to  influence  the  market  in  their 
favour,  woid<l  b<'  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  expend 
u-Tlcssly  time,  effort,  and  money.  The  cf)ii'"i,t iori, 
then,  of  producers  and  consumers  that  speculation  has 
a  iii^:istrous  effect  on  real  business  transactions  wema 
to  bo  well  grounded.  They  maintain  that  neculators 
dsnatonlue  priooa.  These  should  be  rognlateiL  and 
are  naturally  rcgidatcd,  by  the  varying  costs  oi  pio> 
duct  ion  and  by  the  mutual  interaction  of  supply  and 
demand ;  Ixil  I  lie  art  ificia!  dealiniis  of  s]>4'<"ulator8  tend 
to  fix  prices  without  ii  iVtence  to  thos*-  natural  factors. 
Hence,  produc<Ts  .and  consumers  are  robbed  by  clever 
men,  who  numipulate  the  markets  in  their  own  inter* 
eata,  prodnee  nothing,  perform  BO  useful  soeU  aervioe^ 
and  are  parasites  on  commeroo.  In  Germany  the 
Exchange  Law  of  June,  1S96,  forl)iule  gambling  in 
options  and  futures  in  ai^ric  ili lu  il  produce,  and  .after 
a  .severe  struggle  with  the  Berlm  Exchange  the  CfOV- 
eminent  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  law.  A  similar 
Uw  was  passed  in  Austria  in  Januaiy,  1803.  Amerioa 
and  Great  Britain  as  yet  have  no  spedal  lawa  oa  the 
matter,  though  more  meanures  than  one  have  haett 
profiosed  to  Congress.  The  great  diffieidty  of  distin- 
gui-^hinn  between  transactions  idr  efTective  delivery 
ami  mere  time-bargains,  anri  the  eo-st*  with  which  jxjsl- 
tive  laws  on  the  matter  could  he  evaded,  have  checked 
the  tendeney  to  positive  legislation.  In  En|jai>ri  tho 
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existing  laws  afnainst  gambling  and  fraud  have  been 
found  sufficiently  effective  to  provide  a  remedy  for 
cases  of  sjK'<  i:il  !ii)i>orl;inc"c. 

AvTOi^E  in  J>utionrunr<  dr  TtUologie  Catkoluitu  (Pari*.  1006), 
m,  V.  Bmmm  iJmu  dt) :  Bkanta,  Lt*  gramiet  litfnt*  <U  I'ScotumiU 
fWMfW  (Loovwi.  1008);  Beeltnattiati  A«m«v.  XXXII  (Now 
T^t^jng^TlWMU.  Aim  WnaaMk  XVU  Stock  Bxehanot 

T.  Slater. 

Spedalieri,  Nicola,  priest,  theologiaii,  and  phi" 
loeopher,  I),  at  Brunt.'  in  tlie  Province  of  Catania, 
fifeily,  6  DocfnilxT,  1740;  d.  at  Rome,  2()  XovcmhtT, 
1795.  He  stucUeti  in  the  wminsiry  of  Mouroale,  then 
the  most  fluuridung  in  Sirily,  was  ordained  priest, 
aad  appointed  |HX)lewor  of  philosophy  and  math- 
cmaticB.  and  later  of  theology.  At  the  stune  time  be 
cultivateil  the  ;irt8  of  poetry,  music,  and  paintinp;. 
Distrust i<l  :a  the  np|)osition  stirred  up  by  certain 
thc<>li>nio:il  tliiscs,  which  were  hranilcil  its  heretical 
at  Pah  rmo  but  ajjprov^ti  at  Rome,  he  withdrew  from 
Monrciile  to  Rome  (1773  or  1774),  where  for  ten  veara 
he  led  a  life  of  penury  but  of  fruitful  study  and  labour. 
However,  he  always  retained  his  affection  for  the 
urminary  f)f  Monreale.  In  1784  he  obtained  from 
Pius  VI  a  LK'uefice  in  the  Vatican  Basilica,  and  then 
ceased  the  efforts  he  hud  ma*Ie  for  yearn  io  obtain  a 
chair  in  the  Universities  of  Pisa,  Puvia,  and  Turin. 
His  first  publi&hcd  work  was  "Analisi  dell'  Esamc 
eritioo  di  FV6rct"  ("Examen  critique  des  apologies 
de  Ift  religion  chr^tienne",  a  work  wrongly  attributed 
to  Fn'ret.  really  written  by  Naigeon),  Rome,  1778. 
In  1779  he  published  "  Ragionamento  sopra  I'artc  di 
govemare"  and  "Ragionamento  sxiU'  influenza  della 
rdigionc  cri.stiana  sull.i  WM-ictiX  civile".  In  1784  he 
iasueil,  also  at  Rome,  his  "C'onfutazione  lii  Clibhon" 
in  which  he  oombata  the  thcsib  of  the  Enulush  historian 
win  bUunes  Cfliristianity  for  the  downfall  of  t  he  Roman 
Empire.  In  it,  as  in  the  Apology  against  Fr6ret,  he 
Bhows  especially  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Christian 
Kligion  on  the  so<  ial  and  {jolitica!  onli  r.  iniLsmueli  as 
Christianity  is  th(>  most  powtriul  buhvjirk  agaiiust 
despotism. 

In  1791  appeared  his  principal  work.  "I  diritti  dell' 
momo''  also  at  Rome;  this  was  evidently  intended 
as  a  Catholic  answer  to  the  proeUmatioo  of  the 

"  Rightfl  of  Man  ",  made  in  France  in  1789,  which  was 
th(*  signal  for  the  French  Revolution.  Notwithst.ind- 
ing  the  hearty  reception  given  to  this  work  by  Pais  VI 
who  said,  "For  a  long  while  rulers  have  been  asking 
quid  ett  papa.  Your  book  will  teach  them  quid  est 
pop/uht*  ,  a  storm  of  criticism  and  lefutation  burst 
on  the  head  of  its  author.  Govenunento  took  aotiee 
of  it  and  (e.  g.  Piedmont)  forbade  ito  dreuhltiaa. 
The  controversy  continued  even  after  Spetlalieri'a 
death.  In  his  book,  except  in  e«'rtain  details,  the 
writwonlv  expressed  in  the  laiinuaj;*'  of  th<-  ei^htivntli 
eentury  the  teaching  of  the  scholastic  doctor!)  on  the 
popular  origin  of  political  sovereignty,  a  doctrine 
commonly  taught  from  St.  Thomas  to  Suare2  and 
BclUurmine,  which  does  not  eicctude  the  Divine  origin 
of  the  stvme  sovereignty.  Spcfl.alieri's  thesis  rould  not 
prove  acee|)table  to  the  absolutism  of  princes  and  the 
Cartesian  doctrine-s  then  in  \(t;:u(',  winch  did  not 
MLniit  the  existence  of  a  natural  moral  law  but  nuule 
■n  depend  on  the  arbitrary  Will  of  God;  much  less 
could  it  please  tibe  legalists.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
cany  to  tmderstand  how  his  theory  might  give  rLse  to  a 
fe.ir  tluit  it  was  too  favourable  to  the  idejis  of  tlie 
revolutionari«'S.  Sfx-dalieri  wa.H  wrongly  claiine<l  by 
the  Liberaln  as  one  of  theirs,  and  if  some  of  them 
eeeuse  him  of  a  waot  of  loyalty  when  he  wishes  to 
ooociliate  democraegr  tad  a  Divine  sanction  of  the 
social  order,  it  is  beeause  they  do  not  understand  the 
true  nature  of  democracy  or  of  the  sa>'inR  that  all 
authority  comes  frnm  God.  'rijr  cunf roviTsies  about 
SpedaUeri  were  renewed  on  the  occasion  of  the  oen- 
'"^^^     Of  luidnlh.  Shortly  befon  hfa  ^  


oomi^eted  «  "Storia  delle  Pttludi  Pontine",  a  book 
noB  VI  ordered  him  to  write  and  whidi  was  published 

by  hi.s  intimate  friend  Nicolai,  in  the  work  "De 
boniticamenti  delle  terre  ixmtine"  (Rome,  IKOO). 
His  de.'ith  W!Ls  attributed  to  poison;  a  PKidcrn  writer 
has  not  hesitated  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  Jesuits, 
forgetting  that  Spnlalieri's  enemies  were  the  bittenat 
adversaries  of  the  Jesuits. 

Nicolai,  Latuiaito  .Kir.ilat  Speilalirri  i  Unnin,  1705) :  Cimdali, 
jViro/zi  Spettalirri.  Fuhl'li'^ittt  f  rt  fiirnuitirrt  ilfl  ttc.  X  Vlit 
(CaHt.  lUi,  VM->),  Id).m,  L  Wnti-Si..  Inlicri  (Turin.  IVNMJ);  loBM, 
iVci  prima  c4nUnario  UcUa  mvrtt  di  M,  StptdaUeri  (Home,  ISW). 

U.  ABMiam. 

Spee,  FarEDRicH  von,  poet,  opponent  of  trials  for 
witchcraft,  b.  at  Kaisenworth  on  the  Khino,  25  Feb- 
ruary, 1501 ;  d.  at  Trier,  7  August,  1635.  On  fhiishing 

his  early  education  at  Cologne,  he  entered  the  fviriety 
of  Jeaus  in  1610,  and,  after  prolonged  studies  and  ac- 
tivity as  a  teaclier  at  Trier,  Fulda,  Wilrzburg,  Si>eyer, 
Worms,  and  .Mainz,  w;us  ordained  priest  in  1()22.  He 
became  profcs.sor  at  the  University  of  Paderbom  in 
1624:  from  1626  he  taught  at  Speyer.  Wesel,  Trier, 
and  OoloKne,  and  was  prndier  at  FadeiTOm,  Cologne, 
and  Hildcsheim.  An  attempt  to  assassinate  him  was 
made  at  Peine  in  Hi'i'J.    lie  resumed  his  activity  as 

f)rofessor  and  priest  at  Paderbom  and  later  at  Co- 
ogne,  and  in  lt)33  remove*!  to  Trier.  During  the 
storming  of  Trier  by  the  iniperi.d  forces  in  Nlarch, 
1635,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  oare  of  the  suffer- 
ing, and  died  soon  ^terwards  from  the  results  of  an 
infection  contracted  in  a  hospital.  He  was  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  attractive  figures  of  the  awful  era  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  His  literary  activity  belongs 
to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  details  of  which  are 
little  known.  Two  of  his  works  were  not  published 
until  after  his  death:  "Goldcnes  Tugendbuch" 
(Golden  Book  of  Virtues),  a  book  of  devotion  highly 

f)rized  by  Leibniz,  and  the  "Trutznmrhtigall",  a  col- 
ection  of  fifty  to  sixty  sacred  songs,  which,  though  not 
free  from  the  %veaknes.ses  of  f  h<!  day,  take  Ji  itromiiient 
place  among  religious  lyrics  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  have  been  in  recent  times  repeateilly 
printed  and  revised.  But  the  a.s.sumption  that  the 
author  in  this  work  apphe<l  the  metrical  principle  in- 
dependent of  Opits,  is  at  least  doubtful.  His  principal 
work,  t  hrough  which  he  obtained  a  well-deserved  and 
world-wide  reputation,  is  the  "Cautio  Criminalis", 
written  in  admirable  Latin.  It  is  an  arraignment  of 
trial  for  witchcraft,  b-tsed  upon  his  own  awful  ex- 
periences probably  principally  in  Westphalia,  for  the 
traditional  tissumntion  t  hut  he  acted  for  a  long  thnea* 
"witch  confessor  in  WUrsburg  has  no  documentary 
authority.  This  work  was  printed  in  1631  at  Rinteln 
without  Spec's  name  or  p«'rmi.s,sinn,  although  he  was 
doubtlessly  widely  known  jus  its  author.  He  does  not 
advocate  the  immediate  abolition  of  trials  for  witch- 
craft, but  describes  in  thrilling  language  and  with  cut- 
ting saroasm  the  horrible  abuses  in  the  prevailing  fenl 

Broceedings,  particularly  the  inhuman  use  of  the  raot. 
[e  demands  measures  of  reform,  such  as  a  new  Ger- 
man impt  li  i!  law  on  the  subject,  liability  to  danniges 
on  the  part  of  the  judges,  vU'„  which,  if  they  had  been 
conscientiously  earritnl  out,  wr»uld  hav€-  fjuickly  put  an 
end  to  the  ixrsecution  of  witches.  Many  a  genera- 
tion passed  before  witch  burning  ceased  in  Gcnnany, 
the  classic  land  of  these  outrages;  but  at  all  events  the 
"Cautio  Criminalis"  brought  about  its  abolition  in  a 
number  of  places,  especially  at  Mainz,  and  led  the 
way  to  its  gnulual  suppression  The  moral  impres- 
sion created  by  it.s  publicat  iim  \va.M  very  great.  Kven 
in  the  seventeenth  century  a  numlier  of  new  editions 
and  German  translations  appeared,  Protestants  also 
eagerly  assisting  in  pwanoting  its  oireulation.  Among 
the  members  of  Spec's  order  ma  treatise  seems  to  have 
ii-^uallv  found  a  favourable  reception,  although  it  wft.s 
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the  Jesuits,  the  provincial  of  the  order  on  tho  Ix)wrT 
Rhine,  and  Spec  himself.  The  grnpr.vl  wished  more 
exact  iuformation  as  to  how  the  printing  took  place 
ud  expressed  the  suspicion  that  Spee,  even  if  he,  pcr- 
h4»»  omI  not  diraotly  oauM  it»  atlMBt  alkwad 
wrote  him  a  mild  Nonke. 

Thf  parlirr  litamtun  b  enummUNl  by  Cardackii,  FniMtrieA 
Sptf  in  FrankfimUt  mil9*maMMe  Hrotehilrm,  V,  pt.  4  (1884). 
whero  tlip  first  exsrt  anul\i<ifi  of  the  t'nutio  i»  ttivcn,  .HinM 
then  tiiurh  new  tnatrriul  hina  Bppi'»rwl  in  the  iiiiMn  iitions  of 
DcHB,  Die  SUilung  Her  Jnuittn  in  dm  dmUeiu*  Hti€Hproet*Mn, 
puUtelMd  by  tiM  Qflrrc^iMelhchaft  <I90Q>:  Oou  AMrtoft  Bp 


m  Sammhat  kxttoritehtr  BiUiufM,  Meoad  •Sttoo  iwlMd  by 
Don  (1801).  Valuable  article*  by  Dmn  have  appeared  in  the 
  JaMmek4tt09m*gm)^UehaflaW).3Sts,c^^.;  

a  of  iKrh^aisaiSat  br  WnnMa  (18QV). 


tfiitartadUa 
327  sqq,  ftor 
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Speed,  John,  Venerable,  English  inartyr,  exfv 
cuted  at  Durham,  4  Feb.,  159^-4,  for  assisting  the 
vtoerable  martyr  John  Bostc  (q.  v.),  whom  he  used 
to  fMOtl  fxvtm  one  Catholic  house  to  aaother.  He 
died  with  eomtancy,  despising  the  indueements  of- 
fered to  liritif;  him  to  conformity.  With  hini  \v:us 
con<ieiiiiie<i  Mrs.  Onicc  Claxfon,  wife  of  \\  illi.iin 
Chixton,  of  th<'  W'aterhoii.se,  in  the  i):iris}>  of  Kranre- 
peth,  Durham,  ut  whose  house  Baste  was  taken  and 
pr^Mbly  Speed  also.  She  was,  hoiravar, 
on  being  found  to  be  with  child. 

CuALlx)NER.  Mifiorutry  PrittU,  I,  do.  lUO,  ail  filMBt 
»wiM*  Mortgn  iSa^teSt  Oioadoa,  1906).  aao. 

JoBH  B.  WaiMBwnaflVt 
VpiUi*  See  Ouf iMiif Km. 

Spencer,  Thk  Hon.  Georoe  (in  religion,  Ion atuis 
OP  St.  Paul),  PiuwionLst,  b.  at  tho  Adnuralty,  Lon- 
don, 21  Dec,  1799;  d.  at  Carstairs,  Scotland,  1  Oct., 
1864.  He  waa  the  youngest  eon  of  the  seooiid  Earl 
Spencer  and  Lavinia,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Bing- 
ham. From  Eton  he  went  to  Trinity  Colleco,  Cam- 
bridne,  received  Anglican  orderw,  i:i  June.  IS24,  and 
l)ecaine  eli.ipluin  to  Bishop  Bldinrn  1  1  of  Chester,  and 
shortly  afterwards  n-ctor  of  Bnngton,  North.impton- 
skire.  In  1830  he  became  a  Catholic  and  wen!  to 
Rome  for  his  eccksiastical  studies,  being  ordained 
priest  there,  26  Ma^,  1832.  He  returned  to  En^and 
nred  with  zeal  for  its  cfiiiversion  and  laboured  inces- 
santly to  procure  the  prayers  of  Catholi<'son  the  Con- 
tinent for  that  iiitentioii.  From  ISIi'J  u»  1H;19  he 
wc>rk«tl  as  jirie^st  at  West  Bromwich,  building  the 
church  at  his  own  cu8t;  then  he  was  professor  at  Os- 
eott  till  1846»  when  he  entefed  the^'assiODist  novitiate. 
He  was  professed  at  Aston  Hall  in  January,  1848.  He 
Hpf'iif  til*'  r<  st  of  hi.s  life  in  arduous  mls,sionary  labours 
&»  a  true  Hi>ostle  for  tlie  conversion  of  I-lngland.  lie 
tran.slatiMl  the  of  lMi  ->.'d  Paul  of  the  GnSi  (LoO* 
don,  Ist'iUi  niid  j)ul)lisln'd  many  serinon.s. 

.1  .■'>..'.■:  Ir  un/  of  the  Ciinr.rn,,,  ,,'/  Ihr  //on.  <i'i</  Rrt.  QtBfm^ 
«er.  wnltcn  by  hiinself  (C'ath.  lant.  Trnrto,  Ixiiuinn,  PO  data); 
DBmra,  W«  «/  Fatktr  tgnotiu*  of  m.  Paul,  Pa—ioiM  (Dublin. 
UMO):  OiUinr.fliU.XNct.Aif.CaiA.:  Ptncmu^  Awirma  PkO- 

l^MiiMr,  John  (oKbs  Hatcuit*  sod  Tmnrmr), 

b.  in  I.ineoln.'^hire,  1()01;  d.  at  CmUnn,  1671.  Ho 
was  coiivi  rted  while  a  student  at  Cainbridge,  and  en- 
tered the  Society  of  J«-wu.s  in  1027.  After  having  i)n> 
fessed  moral  theolotrv  at  Li^ge,  lft42,  and  also  having 
Bcrvod  the  arduous  C  amp  Sliasion",  he  returned  to 
Engbndand  partook.  Whitsuntide,  1657,  in  a  oonfer- 
ence,  much  spoken  of  at  the  time,  witii  two  Anpjlican 
divines,  Dr.  Peter  Ciunning  and  Dr.  John  Pearson, 
aftnnvard  Bishoi>s  of  V,\y  and  Chester.  .Ml  the  di.s- 
putanl.s,  including  Si>en.ser'.s  C.atlMilic  ei illi- itiui',  Dr. 
John Lenthall,  M.D.,  were  Cambridge  men,  and  may 
lucn  known  one  another.  An  account  of  the  conf er- 
sMt  wii  publishsd  in  Puis,  1058,  under  the  title, 
''SdteUunaAed"  pn^MblybySpenesr.  HeaSo 
imto: "  Cniirti^8is]QnttiaMpr«Maded  toliMDoe- 


tors  of  the  Reformeil  Religion"  (Paris,  1G57);  "Scrip- 
ture Mistaken"  (Ixjndon,  HkM));  and  other  books 
which  won  him  a  high  name  as  a  oontrovetaialist.  At 
the  time  of  his  detrai  he  was  tJiepkm  to  the  Earl  «f 

Shrewsbury. 

FoLCT,  Hf'cord,  of  the  EnatUh  Puttiiim,  8.J,  tUUi,  U,  IM} 
OitMW,  AiW.  JNot.       Calfe.,  a  T. 

J.  H.  POUSM. 

Spenser,  Wiluam.  Venkrablb,  English  martyr, 
b.  at  Ghidbum,  Yorkshire;  executed  at  York,  24 
September.  1588.   His  maternal  uncle,  William  Horn, 

who  signea  for  the  Rectory  of  Cornwell,  Oxfordshire, 
in  1559,  H4'nt  him  in  1573  to  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
whew!  he  became  Fellow  in  1579  and  M.A.  in  1580. 
There,  eonvince<l  of  the  tmth  of  Catholicism,  he  used 
his  position  to  influence  his  pui>il.s  in  that  din^-tion; 
but  he  delaved  his  reconciliation  till  1582,  when, 
with  four  other  Trinity  men  (John  Appletrce.  B..\., 
already  a  priest;  William  Warford,  M.A.  and  I'l  ll-.w, 
afterw.irds  a  Jesuit;  Anthony  Shirley,  M.A.  and  Fc-1- 
low,  afltTwards  a  priest;  and  .lolui  I'ixer,  B..\.,  after- 
wards a  oriest),  he  embarked  from  the  Isle  of  Wi^L 
and  landed  near  Cherbourg,  arriving  at  Reims,  3 
November.  Received  into  the  Church  five  days  later, 
he  was  ordained  sub-deacon  and  deacon  at  Laon  by 
the  bishop,  Valentine  Douglas,  7  April,  1.5S;i,  and 

griest  at  Reims  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  de  (juise, 
t  SeptemlxT.  and  was  sent  on  the  minsion  29  August, 
1584.  He  efTected  the  reconciliation  of  hLs  parents 
and  his  uncle  (the  latter  was  living  as  a  CatbuUc 

Eiest  in  1503),  and  afterwards  voluntarily  immured 
mself  in  York  Castle  to  hi-Iji  the  prisoners  there. 
He  was  condemned  und'  T  27  1  liizabeth,  c.  2,  merely  for 
being  a  prii>st.  \\  ith  him  sullered  a  lajTiian,  Robert 
Hardcwty,  who  had  given  him  shelter. 

Poi.i.KN.  Arts  of  Ihe  Engliik  Marlurt  (I>c)ndon,  1891).  27.V8; 
EnuUih  Marti/r>  t /iS l-KHKl  {I.oinl<)n.  1<1<IH1,  .^4,  35;  K.MOX, 
Douay  Dtarvt*  (London,    1878);  and,  for  William  Horn,  aea 

John  B.  Waubwsiobt. 

Speyer,  Diocesk  op  (Spiha),  in  Bavaria.  The 
city  dates  ba<  k  to  the  stronjthohl  of  Noviomagus,  in 
the  territory  of  the  German  tribe  of  the  Nemetes,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  course  of  time  a 
Roman  municipali^  {Ctktnia  Nrnmetiim)  developed 
out  of  this 
stronghold;  in 
451  the  munici- 
pality waa  en- 
tirely destmyi-d 
by  Attila.  From 
m  ashes  arose  a 
new  city,  Spira 
orSpcyer.  Chris- 
tianity  found  en- 
trance into  the 
city  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans. 
Hie  first  bishop, 
Jesse  (JessiuB), 
is  mentioned  in 
the  .\etH  of  the 
SvuihIs  of  S.'ir- 
diea  CM.i)  and  of 
ColoKue  (;i46).  but  his  historicity  is  not  quite  certain. 
On  the  other  hand  Ihen;  is  positive  proof  of  Bishop 
Hilderich  who  attended  theSyntxI  of  Paris  held  in  614. 
Since  his  episcopate  the  succession  of  bishops  has  been 
unbroken.  In  "IS  SjK'yer  w:i.s  made  s\dTnii;an  of 
Mainz;  and  in  lO-'iO  the  first  stone  of  the  present 
Romanesque  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  was  laid;  it  WM 
intended  to  be  the  mausoleum  of  the  Salian  em- 
peron.  In  the  struggle  over  investitures,  Bidiops 
Husmann  (1073-90)  and  Johann  I  (1090-1104)  up- 
held the  Emperor  Henry  IV  and  died  under  the  biui 
«C  tte  OlMinii.  In  Ills  St  BeRMid   
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Cnuade  at  Speyer  and  won  King  Conrad  III  to  the 
cause.  Besides  the  four  Salian  emperors,  Philip  of 
Swabia,  Rudolph  of  Habsburfc,  and  the  rival  kinf^, 
Adolph  of  Nassau  and  Albert  of  Austria,  are  also 
buriwl  in  the  cathnlral.  A  lay  brotherhood,  the 
Twelve  Brothers  of  Prayer,  prayed  without  intermis- 
sion in  the  cathedral,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of 
thcM  kings.  Among  the  later  olshops  Matthias  of 
Uamung  (1464-78)  should  be  especially  mentioned 
for  his  reforming  the  clergy  and  people,  and  bringing 
lu'W  Ufc  into  the  diocese. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  several  Diets  were 
held  at  Speyer,  the  most  important  being  in  1526  and 
1529.  In  1 526  t  he  condition  of  political  affairs  enabled 
the  Protestants  to  .secure  the  relatively  favourable  de- 
cLsion  that  each  constituent  state  should  act  in  refer- 
ence to  the  matters  contained  in  the  Edict  of  Worms 
(1521 )  as  it  could  an- 
K«cr  to  God  and  the 
emperor.  But  the 
action  taken  in  1529 
was  more  decided: 
the  Edict  of  Worms 
was  to  be  executed, 
and  the  ecclesiastical 
innovations  were  to 
l>eaboIii«he<l.  Against 
lhij4  the  Evangelical 
constituents  pro- 
tested. Bv  the  Ref- 
ormation the  diocese 
lost  two  thirds  of  its 
churches  and  bene- 
fices. Bishop  Eber- 
hard  von  Dienheim 
(1581-1610)  sought 
to  introduce  the  re- 
fornis  ordered  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  in 
the  remaining  terri- 
tory. The  gains  tem- 
porarily acquired 
during  the  Thirty 
Years  War  were  nearly 
Westphalia  (1648). 


TM  CATHtDRAL,  .Sir.TJ.K 

Becua  in  1030;  deatroyed  by  French  Soldierj'  in  1794;  restored  in  tba 

XIX  Century 


all  lost  by  the  Treaty  of 
The  diocese  suffered  greatly  dur- 
ing the  predatory  wars  of  Louis  XIV  of  France,  and 
in  1689  the  city  and  cathedral  were  burned.  In  1794 
the  cathedral,  which  had  been  restored  at  great  cx- 
^pcnse,  was  once  more  ravaged  by  the  lawless  soldiery 
of  the  French  Revolution.  In  ISO  1  that  part  of  the 
diocese  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  had  to  be  ce<le<l 
to  Mainz;  in  1815  the  diocese  was  assi^ed  to  Bavaria; 
in  1817  it  received  new  boundaries  m  the  Bavarian 
Concordat  and  was  made  suffragan  of  the  new  metro- 
politan Bamberg.  By  the  Ubcrality  of  King  Ivouis  I 
of  Bavaria,  the  cathedral  was  suitably  ciecorate*! 
(184^53),  the  frescoes  being  done  by  Schraudolph. 
The  area  of  the  diocesie  corn!fljx)nds  to  that  of  the 
Bavarian  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine.  Dr.  Michael 
Faulhaber,  formerly  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Strasburg,  was  appointed  bishop  in  1910.  The  dio- 
cf?»e  has  12  deaneries,  235  parishes,  6  curacies,  86 
chaplaincies  and  vicarships,  377  secular  clergy,  and 
10  regular  clergj*.  The  Catholic  population  Ls  413,- 
4S1;  the  Protestant  population  is  about  500,(XX). 
The  diocese  has  also  1  Dominican  monastery  (Ogger- 
siieim),  1  Capuchin  monastery  (St.  Ingbert),  and  100 
houses  for  nuns. 

Rbmuno,  Ge-%ch.  drr  BUrkfift  tu  !\pt\ieT  nfhtl  Urkundmlmch 
(4  vol?.,  Main*,  1852-5$);  luKM,  Xcutrf  (ifurh.  drr  Bvchtifr  tu 
Rpr\frr  (Afir-yct.  IWiT);  Otunncu  Otr  Kaiterdom  tu  Speicr,  I-III 
(Mauu.  l«2(i;  2Dd  ed..  Colopus,  187fl). 

KlBUENS  I^idPfLER. 

Speyer,  Johann  and  WE>n>ELiN  ton,  German 
printers  in  Venice  from  1468  to  1477.  They  were 
among  the  first  of  those  who,  after  1462,  left  Mainz 
for  Italy  to  introduce  there  the  art  of  printing  books. 


We  have  scant  knowledge  of  their  lives.  They  came 
originally  from  Speyer  (capital  of  the  Bavarian  pa- 
latinate). Early  in  1460-61  Johann  appears  in  Mams 
as  a  "goldsmith" — it  was  there,  no  doubt,  that  he 
learned  the  art  of  printing  books.  In  1468,  with  his 
wife,  children,  and  brother  Wcndelin,  he  act  out  for 
Venice.  The  establishment  of  their  printing  house, 
the  first  in  Venice,  took  place  under  the  most  favour- 
able auspices.  The  Venetian  Senate  extended  a 
cordial  welcome  to  Johann,  and  granted  him  a  full 
monopoly  of  printing  for  five  years.  His  first  book, 
Cicero's  "Epistolre  ad  familiarcs",  appeared  in  1469. 
During  the  printing  of  Augustine's  "De  Civitate 
Dei"  (1470)  Johann  died,  and  Wcndelin  completed 
it.  The  latter  assumed  control  of  the  business  after 
the  death  of  Johann  and  carried  it  on  successfully  unt  il 
1477.  About  1472  he  associated  with  him  the  Ger- 
man printer,  Johann 
von  Koln.  Together 
they  issued  seven 
works.  Besides  their 

Seat  skill  as  printers, 
cir  extraordinary 
industry  is  worthy  of 
note.  Before  Johann 
died,  four  ^at  works 
had  been  issued :  two 
editions  of  Cicero; 
Pliny;  and  one  vol- 
ume of  Livy.  Th»» 
"De  Civitate  Dei" 
had  been  begun. 
Within  seven  months 
eight  hundred  vol- 
umes were  printed. 

From  1470  to  1477 
Wcndelin  issued  over 
seventy  great  works 
(Italian  and  Roman 
classics,  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  jurists, 
etc.).  Johann  printea 
in  an  antique  type 
modelled  after  the  best  Italian  manu.script  writ- 
ing, beautiful,  and  carefully  cut.  It  is  decidedly 
superior  to  the  later  antique  t>'pe,  which  deteri- 
orated through  desire  to  save  space,  and  it  is 
almost  equal  to  the  beautiful  tjrpe  of  Jenson.  Jo- 
hann's  clear  tvpe  and  his  entire  technical  execution 
are  surprisingly  perfect.  In  addition  to  this  first 
type,  Wendelin  u.sed  five  newly  cut  types  of  exquis- 
ite workman-nhip,  among  them  three  slender  Gothic 
models,  probably  reduced  to  save  space.  His  work 
showed  the  .same  correctnesw  of  text,  beauty  of  print- 
ing, and  evenness  that  hati  characterized  Johann's. 
The  latter  was  the  first  printer  to  number  the  leaves 
with  Arabic  figures,  and  was  also  the  first  who  u.sed  the 
colon  and  int«'rrogalion  point.  In  Wendelin's  books 
appeare<l  f{)r  the  first  time  the  so  calltnl  catch-words 
(Kuisloden),  that  is  to  say  he  printed  on  the  lower 
margin  of  each  page  the  first  word  of  the  page  following. 

Dkmib,  .Sujfroflium  pro  J.  de  Spirn  (Vienna.  1794);  BllowN. 
Venetian  Printing  Pre**  (London,  IROl);  Onoania,  Art  de  Vim- 
primeriei  Vmist  (Vcaicp,  lK95-fi);  HaRTWiq  and  othkbs,  fffl- 
trhrifl  rum  600  jAhr.  Ueburtttag*  ton  Jokann  Gutenberg  (Maint, 
1900),  342. 

Ueinricu  W.  Waixau. 

Spillmann,  Joseph,  author,  b.  at  Zug.  Switzerland, 
22  April,  1842;  d.  at  Luxemburg,  20  Febniar>',  1905. 
He  attended  the  primary  school  nnd  gymnasium  of  his 
native  town,  but  feeble  health  necessitatiKl  his  leaving 
his  studies  and  devoting  himself  to  his  father's  busi- 
ness. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  rreumed  his  interrupted 
studies  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Feldkirch.  Having 
entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate  at  Gorhcim  (1862).  he  was 
sent,  during  the  Franco-Pnissiar,  War  (1870),  to 
France,  to  nurse  the  sick.    Two  years  later,  when  hia 
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order  was  banished  from  Germany,  he  went  to  England 
to  complete  his  thoolopirul  studies,  and  in  1874  whh 
ordaine<lpri(wt.  The  life  work  of  Spillmann,  who  had 
already  shown  his  poetical  gift  in  his  contributions  to 
"Der  Uaiufrcund  (a  calenidar  published  by  FiUher 
Paehtkr  in  1872),  was  elMsfy  marked  out  for  bim. 
He  was  appointtnl  cullahorator  on  the  "Stimmen  aus 
Maria-lAach"  (foundocl  in  1871)  and  the  "Katho- 
lische  Missionen''  (fountlf<i  in  !s7M:. 

Spillmann'a  fruitful  literary  activity  resultr<l  chiclly 
from  his  connexion  with  tlicse  pctriodicals,  i^spe- 
cully  the  "Katholiache  Missionen  .  which  he  edited 
from  1880  to  1800.  From  his  ''Beilngen  fiir  die 
Jugend  "  grew  seven  portly  volumes  of  "  Reiaebilder  ", 
while  twenty-one  l>ooklet-H,  "Aub  femen  Landern", 
owe  their  oriRin  to  tlie  same  source;  these  eonsisted  of 
edifying  and  ta«t*;f  ully  illustrated  stories  for  theyoung, 
with  whom  they  have  become  favourite,  as  the  nu- 
merous editions  and  translations  prove.  His  compre- 
hensive "Gewliidile  der  Katholikenverfolgung  in 
England  von  iri35-1681 "  began  with  articles  in  the 
"Stimmen  aus  Maria-I..aach  ,  was  continued  in  the 
sujipl*  riK'nts  to  this  periodical,  ami  was  completed  in 
five  large  volumes.  For  the  calendar,  the  "Haus- 
freund  ,  which  was  ipven  up  in  1881,  Spillmann  wrote 
maaystoneB;  these  were  afterwards  collected  under  the 
title^'  Wolken  tmd  Sonnenschein",  eight  pretty  stories 
for  the  young  which  have  been  frequently  republished 
and  translated  into  other  langu:iges.  Spillmann  aho 
wrote  seven  !i>ii;;<t  roinanrew,  the  first  (ITiv  \\'und(  r- 
blunn'  von  ^\  uxmdon)  ai}p«'aring  in  l.S*J3;  and  the  liist 
(Der  ifchwarze  Schumacher)  ten  years  later;  they  are 
mitten  in  the  atvle  of  his  favourite  authors,  Sir  Walter 
8wtt  and  Chanes  IMckens.  An  eighth  itMnanoe  was 
sketchecl,  but  a  serious  illness  prevented  its  comple- 
tion. Spillmann 's  importjuicc  arises  chiefly  from  his 
works  for  the  voung. 

In  addttum  to  Hve  necrolosiea  in  vuioiw  newiipapcni  luid  period- 

M  tiaria-Laaeh,  LXIX, 

N.  ScmsiD. 
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Spina,  Alfonso  dg,  Spanish  Franciscan,  date  of 
birth  unknown;  d.  about  1491.  A  convert  from  Juda- 
ism, he  was  for  monv  years  superior  of  the  house  of 
studies  of  the  Friars  Minor  at  Salamanca,  and  in  14UI 
I  created  Bishop  of  Thermoiiyhe  in  Greece,  lie 
I  a  man  of  great  learning  and  attained  considerable 
Mm  as  a  preacher,  but  his  chief  title  to  fame  is  the 
work  entitlad  "Fortalitium  Fidei"  which  Mariana 
(lib.  .\XII  "De  rebus  Hispan.",  c.  xlvi)  describes  as 
"opus  erudituni.  splcmlido  titulo,  voce  barbara,  et 
divinarum  renim  coKnitione  jira'sfanti".  As 
pears  from  the  tfxt,  tliis  work  wa-s  written  in  14.58, 
but  it  was  added  to  by  the  author  at  different  times 
in>  to  the  year  1485.  The  first  edition  was  issued 
aoout  1464-76;  the  edition  i)ublijBhed  at  Nurembei^ 
in  1485  begins  thus:  "Incipit  prohemium  Fortalitij 
Fidei  conscriptum  jx  r  fpieiKlam  Doctorem  exiniium 
orfiinis  niinorum  anno  ^I<  ■(  '(  '(  LIX  in  partibus  occi- 
dentis."  The  fact  that  the  "Fortalitium  Fidei"  ap- 
peared anonymously  gave  rise  to  some  differenc*'  of 
Opinion  as  to  its  authorship.  The  reason  why  the 
work  is  include<i  in  the  "Scriptores  0,P."  is  that  one 
edition  of  it  appeared  under  the  auspices  of  Gulielmus 
Totani,  O.  I'.,  for  it-  autlior  wiw  un(loubte<lly  a  Fran- 
ciscan, as  Kcliard  hims«  lf  notea  (Script.  Ord.  Pned., 
ed.  1721,  11,  tU  i,  and  iiiod<m  scholars  are  pract ically 
unanimous  in  attributing  it  to  Alfonso  de  Spina.  The 
"Fortalitium  Fidei"  deals  with  the  difTcrent  kinds  of 
■nnour  to  be  used  by  preachers  and  others  in  their 
warfare  against  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  divided  into  five  books,  tin-  first  direel<Hl  against 
those  who  deny  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  s<'eond 
against  heretics,  the  third  against  the  Jews,  and  the 
fourth  against  the  Mohammedans,  while  the  fifth  bo<ik 
treats  of  the  battle  to  l>e  waged  again.st  the  Gates  of 
HdL  In  this  last  book  the  authw  dwells  at  leadh 


upon  the  demons  and  their  hatred  of  men,  thepown* 

tiny  have  over  nun  and  the  diminution  of  these 
powi  Ts,  owing  to  the  victory  of  Christ  on  the  ("rosa, 
tin-  final  condition  of  the  demons,  etc. 

Hi'si<ies  the  "Fortalitium",  Alfonso  de  Spina  pub- 
lished al  lea.st  thret*  other  works:  (1)  SermoBea  dl* 
Nomine  Jesu  Vigintiduos,  issued  about  1454  (erroine- 
oualy  confounded  w^ith  the  "Fortalitium"  by  Oudin); 

'.^rmones  plures  de  exrrlifntia  nostnr  fidei". 
jin  aclinl  in  14.")'.>;  (;{)  a  treat isf  on  fortune,  d»'<licatea 
to  John,  King  of  ("asl ilc  (IK)-}  '>\). 

W\oDiNO,  AnnaU*  minorum,  (ul  an.  ti'f.  XXXI:  Idkm, 
.sVn>i/i)rr«  ard.  mm.  (Rome,  100<>),  14;  SBARAUlt,  SuppUmtntMim, 
pt.  I  (Home.  1M)6).  2i»-<M);  Hubtkr.  Nomtndator,  II  (1000), 

loia. 

Paschal  RoBimoir. 

Spina,  Hahtiii^immeo,  Schola.stic  theologian,  b. 
at  Pisa  about  M7.");  d.  at  Home,  l.>lt».  He  ioined 
the  Dominican  Onier  .at  Pis:i  about  1494.  Having 
tau^t  for  many  years  in  the  schools  of  his  ordflf, 
he  was  appointed  (1536)  by  the  Venetian  Senate  to 
the  chair  of  theolngj'  at  Padua.  He  was  also  for  a 
time  »OciuH  of  the  m:us(.  r-^<'ner.il  of  his  order,  and 
prior  provincial  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  .luly,  1.^42,  he 
w:u-:  made  Master  of  the  Sacre*!  Palace  by  Paul  III, 
and  during  the  four  years  that  he  disclmrgrd  tliedutiOB 
of  that  office  he  rendere<l  great  services  to  the  Holy 
S<^'  and  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  re- 
garding many  difficult  and  mooted  questions.  From 
the  year  1.51  S  Spina  wius  engaged  m  a  heated  con- 
troversy with  his  famous  conm're,  Cardinal  Cajetan. 
Still  more  harsli  was  his  opposifii>n  to  Ambruse 
Catharinus,  whom  he  donountHHl  as  guilty  of  kerosy 
to  Paul  III  abOQt  the  beginning  of  the  year  1540. 
The  most  important  of  Spma's  works  are:  "Tutela 
Veritatis  de  ImmortAlitate  Animie  contra  Petram 
Pnmpoiiaf nun  '  .and  "Fliigellum  in  Tree  Librae 
Apologue  I'omponatii  de  Immortalitate  Anim»", 
both  publi.shc<l  in  l."»18.  Of  spe<  ial  interest  are  lUso 
"Tractatvis  de  Stringibus  et  Lamiis"  (Venice,  1.523), 
and  "Apologias  Tres  adversus  Joann.  Franc.  Pon- 
Mnihitnn  Juris|)eritum "  (Venice,  1525).  These  last 
two  woiks  were  also  published  at  Rome  in  1576.  In 
his  treatise  "De  Concrpt ione  H.  Maria;  Virg." 
(Venice,  15^Wl,  Spina  op|p<)seii  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immiiculate  Concej)tion. 

Alvii  y  Amtoikia.  JuonuMrnto  Dominican^:  pro  immac.  cun- 
etpl.  (Ix)uvain.  um).  4  aq.;  f5ffli>i>,  Sertfl.  Ord.  PimL,  II, 
126  aq.;  Uubtkji,  A'omcndiUor. 

Gbas.  J.  Guuui. 

SpinoUki  Chhistophkr  RnvAs  vv.,  Bislinp  of  Wiencr- 
Neustatlt,  b.  of  a  noble  Spanish  family,  near  Roer- 
mond  in  Gcldc-rland  in  1626;  d.  at  Wiener-Neustadt. 
12  Nlarch^  1695.  Educated  at  Cologne,  he  entered 
the  Franciscan  Order  at  that  (dace  and  for  some  time 
taught  philaeoi)hy  and  theology.  Going  to  Spain,  he 
was  ma«le  provindsl  of  his  order,  and  in  1861  aoeom* 
anicd  Miugaret  Theresa,  the  first  wife  of  F.mperf)r 
/Cofiold  1  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  one  of  the  ein- 
)eror's  influential  diplomats.  He  was  api>ointed  tit u- 
ar  Bishop  of  Knin  m  Dalmatia  in  1(368  and  Biahop 
of  \Viener*Neustadt.  19  January,  1686.  In  his  en- 
deavours to  bring  about  a  reunion  between  Prote^- 
tantA  and  the  Catholio  Church  be  bad  the  support 
of  Fe^ipold  I.  His  negotiations  with  well-know  a 
Prote.^tant  tli«'ologians,  such  as  Molanus,  CaUi>tus, 
lA'Wmi?,,  etc.,  and  various  Prot<'stant  eouris,  (>sp(> 
cially  Hanover  and  Hnindenburg,  wtTe  encouraged  by 
Innocent  XI,  and  in  1683  led  to  a  conference  of 
Protestant  theologians  to  whom  ^miola  submitted 
his  plan  of  reunion.  The  plan  was  apparently  ap- 
provt^l  by  the  Protestant  th«x>logians,  but^  Frenoh 
mfluenee  and  S[»iiiola's  t<w^>  liber.al  concessions  in* 
duce<l  Innocent  XI  to  ti^kc  no  action.  On  20 
March,  16VU,  the  emperor  apiMtintcil  Spinc^ 
mis^y-^ncral  of  the  movement  for 
raunion  m  Austcia-HuniBKy.  The 
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■kms  which  he  now  made  to  the  Protestants  of 
Aiiatn*-Uuii£ary,  such  as  Gommttnion  under  txtth 
inecbom  for  priesU  to  nuMRT,  Mwa  kk  tlie 
laoffuage,  and  suBpaiaiaft  of  lUdtntiiM 
dpcrees  untu  a  B«ir  flounsu  «ia  held,  wan  njeded 
by  Rome. 

Lunwna.  SpbtalM  UmtanAutnttim^tit  iit  BnmimAun  in 

p//in  'lei  Ltihnig  (w  Iriirfimim'iiiniiig  iftr  4 
A  trcSen  ( I'aderfaaA  UOi):  XiilkmaB  i 
XXXV,  XOr^ 

MiCHAM.  On. 


Bsimier  SnmiA 


Splnoia  (o'EsnifoaA,  Dbsvinoia),  Bbnbdict,  b. 

at  Amsterdam,  21  Nov.,  IfV.vi;  rl  :it  The  iranuf,  21 
Fob.,  1677.  He  ht  lonufi  to  u  fiimily  of  JewLsh  mcr- 
rhaiiUs  (A  moiii-ratc  iiu'ims,  and  was  uriRinally  called 
P-.tnn  h,  n  n:itni  fh  if  hr  lalrr  tratiHlattHi  into  its  Latin 

equivalent  Ilene- 
dioi.  Uisfaawr> 
name  was  Mi- 
rhai  l,  hi-i  mother, 
Michael's  second 
wife,  w;i.s  ealknJ 
Huna  Debora. 
In  1641  Michael 
married  a  third 
wife  who  was 
iiiiril  Hester  dc 
i^^piuosa.  The 
family  probably 
had  some  con- 
nexion with  the 
little  town  of  Es- 
pino  in  Spanish 
( "laliriii,  anil  w  ith 
the  celebrated 
Marrano  family 
there  called  E»- 
inosa.  (The 
larranofl  were 
.Spanish  Jews 
comiwUed  to  con- 
form outwardly 
to  Christianity.) 
Banich  attraotod  aMentioa  in  th»  school  for  Por- 
tuKuese  Jews  at  Amsterdam  by  his  talents  and 
apphcation  to  study.  Tic  made  rapid  proKress  in 
Hebnjw  and  the  study  of  the  Talinuil,  and  his 
t«'achors,  especially  Rabbi  Saul  Ix-vi  Morteira,  had 
the  greatest  bopej<  of  his  future.  It  \v;i.s  intended 
that  ne  should  become  a  rabbi.  The  subtle  methoils 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Talmud  undoubtedly  trained 
h'ui  intellect  and  led  it  p.irtirularly  to  reo-wning  by 
analogy.  The  moral  teaf  hirmof  the  HaKg:ul:i  had  a 
irrciit  and  permanent  inlluence  upon  hLs  code  of 
living.  However,  the  difficulties  m  regard  to  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  deduced  from  wi^  he  read, 
maae  a  stronger  impressioil  tipOD  Um  than  their 
solutions.  Thu.s  he  was  a  troublesome  and  critical 
pupil,  although  at  the  same  time  a  motlest  one.  He 
read  and  lieMpLseil  the  Cabalist.s;  yet  traces  of  their 
influence  are  recogniiablc  in  his  philosophy;  mention 
should  here  bo  particularly  marlc  of  the  book  called 
"Zohar"  and  of  Herrera's  work  "Porta  oodi".  He 
studied  industrioosiy  the  Jewidi  writers  on  the  philoa* 
ophy  of  rt'li^ion.  especially  Maimonides.  (Jersonides, 
Chivtdal  Kre>kas,  and  Ibn  Ehhi,  and  later  adopted 
much  from  them.  The  writ  inns  of  the  .Xraoian 
philosopher  Al  FariUiiand  of  his  commentator  Lnmail 
abow  striking  iiimilarities,  even  in  the  smallest  details, 
nith  the  latar  system  of  Spinosa.  There  are  also 
dear  evideoeea  of  connexion  hetweaD  the  strange 
work  of  Ibn  Tofafl,  the  story  of  "Hai  nm  Jbktan^', 
and  the  concept  ion.s  of  Spinosa. 

About  1651  Spinosa,  unable  to  sec  his  way  dearly, 
Mona  for  a  short  time  to  have  abandoned  metaphysi- 
odaliidiMk  aad  to  Im  foo^ift  •  iMvd  battle  with  his 


passions.  Even  at  this  time  he  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  orthodox  Jews.  He  now  devoted  him- 
icif  to  the  natural  philosophy  of  Descartes.  Coming 
baek  in  thn  way  to  maUnuiysics,  he  completely  over- 
came the  .«cept icLsm,  ani^  resiuninK  hLs  first  studies, 
began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  hi.s  new  system.  The 
philosophy  of  Descartes  aided  him  in  recasting  the 
notions  which  he  had  |)reviouiily  ac<juired.  After 
the  death  of  his  father  in  U>54,  Spinoza  was  alnUMt 
eomplctely  cast  of!  by  his  family  and,  having  no 
means,  tau^t  in  the  private  Hnmanistic  school  of 
the  ex-Jesuit  and  freethinker  Franz  van  den  Enden. 
Here  he  perfecte<l  himself  in  Latin  and  continued  his 
philosophical  investigations  by  the  study  of  St. 
August  me,  the  Stoics,  Scholasticism  (in  a  sooicwhat 
Buperfieiid  manner),  the  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance 
and  that  of  some  modem  writers,  especially  of  Hobbes. 
His  later  psychology  shows  extraonlinary  similarities 
with  the  teachings  of  Man      Marci  and  of  Cllis-son. 

Spinoza  now  frequenttni  almost  exclusively  the  so- 
ciety of  Christians,  i.  e.  of  the  free-thinking  sort,  and 
especially  of  Mennonites.  His  Ufelong  friendships,  as 
known  from  his  letters,  date  in  part  from  this  period. 
In  16.56  he  was  formallv  expelled  from  the  Jewish 
community  and  soon  afterwards  from  Amsterdam. 
A  .soniewh.at  legendary  .attack  upon  his  life  is  s;iid  to 
have  been  nia<le  al>out  this  time.  He  never  became  a 
Christian.  He  now  began  to  dictate  in  Latin  some  of 
the  principles  of  his  philosophy  to  a  company  of  pupils 
at  Ouderk<Tk  near  Amsteraam.  A  Dutch  transition 
of  thin  dictation  exists  in  two  manuscripts  which  were 
discovered  in  18.53  and  1861  by  Friedrich  Muller,  a 
Dutch  b<K)kseIler.  The  translation  a.s  found  in  these 
manuscripts  hjul  Ix-en  birgely  revi.se<l,  h.-ifl  notes  that 
were  traceable,  however,  to  Spinoza  himself,  and  had 
been  somewhat  unskilfully  bandied  by  an  editor. 
Since  the  discovery  the  manuscripts  have  been  pub- 
lished a  number  of  times  both  in  tne  original  text  and 
in  translations.  The  characteristics  of  the  later  sys- 
tem of  the  "Kthies"  arc  evident  in  this  "Korte  \it- 
bandeling  van  God,  de  Men.sch,  en  dc82el<»  W  el- 
stand ".  But  neither  the  doctrine  of  the  one  and  ordy 
Divine  substance,  nor  the^gher  unity  of  "exten* 
sion"  and  "thought"  in  the  infinite  and  the  finite,  nor 
the  in.stinct  of  self-preservation,  is  clearlv  expressed  in 
it.  Spinoza,  obliged  to  seek  some  other  means  of 
supiKirt,  became  a  very  skilfiil  grinder  f>f  lenses;  hia 
work  commanded  good  prices.  .\l)<»ut  llkK)  he  re- 
tired to  the  village  of  Rijnsburg  near  Leyden.  The 
little  house  in  which  he  lived  still  stands,  and  has  been 
bought  by  admirers  of  the  philosopher;  it  contains  a 
fine  library.  Here  Spinoza  devottnl  himself  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  "Korte  Verhandeling"  which  was  never 
compl<'ted.  The  ri'sult  of  these  labours  wa<  an  im- 
portant unfinished  treati!<e  "l>e  intelle<  tus  cinenda- 
tione",  with  preparations  for  his  great  work,  the 
"Ethics",  and  the  development  of  the  "geometrical 
method".  While  at  Rijnsburg  he  was  greatly  stim» 
ulated  in  his  work  by  the  reiwrtJi  of  the  lectures  of  the 
professors  of  philo.sophy  of  I.rf?vden  (among  whom 
should  be  include<l  (leulincx),  which  were  brought  to 
him  by  students  of  the  university.  While  at  this  vU- 
lage  he  also  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Stensen,  and  had  here  a  pupil  named  Casearius^  whom 
he  instructed  in  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  In  1663 
Spinoza  publishe<l  a  b<x)k  under  his  own  n.ame  calle<l 
"lletiali  de,s  Cartes  princi|)iorum  philo.sophia'  Pars  I 
et  II,  more  geoiiietrico  demonstrata-",  and  a  8U[)ple- 
ment  to  this  un«ler  the  title,  "Cogitjita  metaphysica". 
The  work  does  not  give  Spinoza's  philos(q[Miyt  I^Mli 
glkonees  of  his  views  may_  be  found  in  it. 

While  at  Rijnsburg  Spinoza  also  taught  by  corre- 
spondence some  young  friends  at  .\m.sterdam  who  had 
formetl  a  Spinoza  club.  In  the  spring  of  1603  he 
moved  to  Voorberg,  near  The  Hague.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  scholars  and  statesmen  increased,  lie  was 
wit^,  waa  eatoemed  aa  a  frent  BiUieal  critic  and 
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mathematician,  and  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a 
fine  pohtical  sense.  Jiui  de  Witt  and  van  H. 
held  him  in  high  n^gard.  Huygens  interested  hitn- 
■rif  in  Spinoaa's  lenfic^.  Great  expectations  were  ex- 
proMod  <A  hia  jphiloflO|}hy  by  Heinriob  OldenViiirg  of 
Bremen,  who  nad  vinted  Spinosa  at  Rijiisbur^  and 
now,  in  rnnnoxion  with  Robert  Boyle,  wsis  active  in 
I/indon  :i.H  tin-  srcn  tary  of  the  Royal  Si)ciety,  and  by 
tho  learned  Ludwij;  Meyer.  While  living  at  Votir- 
burg  Spinoza  worki^d  hard  on  a  lengthy  treatise  to 
which  he  later  gave  the  t  itle  of  "Tractatus  tbeologioo- 
poUticus".  Ub  drew  largely  for  this  work  fipom  Uw 
Anbian  and  Jewish  philosophy  of  rt^igSm  and  trtm 
tho  old  rabbinical  exegesis.  Hut  his  main  .nources 
were  early,  little-known  Jewish  heretics  and  olwcure 
Christian  wrilem  of  his  own  time,  especially  Peyri^re's 
"8yst<,'nja  f  hi'<iloj;icum  ex  Pncadamitarum  hypo- 
tbesi"  (It>.>.">).  Spinoza's  {x>litical  views  were  Isn^if 
innmed  by  J«n  do  Witt  and  his  frieods;  the  Muna 
opinionB  are  to  be  fimnd  in  the  writhus  of  other 
Dutch  political  writers  of  the  s.ime  jM-riod,  e.  g.  van 
Hove.  Spinoza,  however,  in  publishinR  his  treatise, 
had  special  aims  in  view.  It  was  inlctnici  tn  ('st.ab- 
lilh  and  enlarf^i-  the  ecclesiastical  and  pohtical  princi- 
||1bi  of  Jan  de  Witt  and  at  the  Mme  time  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  publication  of  his  own  philoaoplvr.  Ao* 
eorains  to  Spinosa  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  not  without  vrroT  and  arc  not  in.spired 
in  the  strict  senile.  Thry  do  not  tcarh  u.s  with  cer- 
tainty a.s  to  the  nature  nl  <  <'»\  and  His  characteristics, 
but  only  concerning  obeilicnce  to  tkxl,  piety,  and  love. 
Consequently  the  text  of  the  Bible  can  never  come 
into  conflict  with  philosophy  and  civil  law.  But,  ao- 
flording  to  Spinoza,  the  bmitatkms  of  i^iikNnpl^  and 
law  are  also  clearly  deline<l.  As  it  i.s  only  in  the 
State  that  justice  and  law,  inju.stice  and  tran.sgre.s,sion 
are  c<>nceival)lc,  the  individual,  in  mder  to  be  able  to 
live  according  to  reaMun,  must  surrender  hia  rights)  to 
the  eomminity .  Then,  too,  he  must  obey  the  govon- 
ment  in  everything,  even  against  his  reason  and  oon- 
▼ielJon,  unless  a  command  contradicts  tmiversal  feel- 
ing, as  the  murder  of  parents.  Freedom  of  thinking 
and  speaking,  however,  c^annot  be  forbidden  by  the 
State;  if  it  hxs  the  |)ower  to  lio  thi-,  the  right,  indeed, 
cannot  be  denied  it,  but  the  {jrohibitiou  would  be  dis- 
advantageous to  it,  because  its  own  existence  would 
be  endangered  br  such  tyranny.  No  man  can  ever 
aet  aooording  to  nls  convictions,  if  a  law  of  the  State 
stands  in  the  way.  Thus  Spinoza  upholds  only  a 
j)art  iai  freedom  of  conscience.  On  the  other  hand  the 
P>v<Tniiieiit  }i:is  the  ri^ht  to  supervise  the  external 
practice  of  religion,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
Church  council  and  synods  of  Holland  tmjk  energetic 
measures  against  this  work,  which  appeared  anony- 
moudy  in  1670.  Up  to  1670  at  least  thirty-seven  de> 
eisbns  or  edicts  agatnjit  the  work  had  appeared. 

From  1670  Spinosa  lived  at  The  Hague,  at  first  in 
the  W  rkadc,  then  not  far  from  this  spot  in  the  Pavil- 
joen.Hgracht,  near  the  monument  ere<  ted  in  1880. 
Doth  houscH  an^  still  in  existence,  but  the  latter,  in 
whidi  Spinoza  died,  has  lately  been  completely  re>- 
boflt.  The  philosopher  biboured  with  seal  on  his 
great  work;  m  order  to  be  independent  and  undis- 
turbed in  elaborating  his  system  of  philosophy  he  de- 
elinetl  a  call  to  a  pn>fe.s.sorship  .at  Heidei'x  rg  His 
plan  to  publiijh  his  system  of  ethira  in  167.')  failed, 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  his  enemies.  Originally 
Sninosa  seema  to  have  had  the  intention  to  found  a 
nid  of  philosophical  world-religion.  He  believed 
that  the  ba.sic  ideas  of  his  view  t>f  the  world  were  to  be 
found  among  the  old  Hebrews,  in  Christ,  and  in  St. 
Paul.  In  his  opinion  this  philosophy,  without  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  suflice<l  for  the  truly  wise.  In  order 
to  understand  his  coneention  <  f  the  original  Chris- 
tianity it  must  be  remembered  that  his  ac(}uaintance 
from  the  becinning  had  been  among  latitudinarian 
Cte&rtiaB%  wnft  oBiphaMNd  the  p'iffTBliH''B^  not  ^'V*^i 


that,  with  many  of  his  Christian  friends,  he  reg.irded 
the  Antitrinitarianji  as  the  rao.st  genume  ChristianB, 
tliat  he  found  traces  of  his  philosophy  in  the  writings 
of  Christian  mystics,  and  finally  tnat  among  the  lir^t 
writings  which  had  introduced  bin  to  Christianiyr 
had  been  Hobbes's  books  **  Deetye"  and  '*  Leviathan 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Spinosa  had  liifter  dis- 
appointmenl-s,  whieh,  h"wever,  .seldom  dislur^xxl 
hi.s  tstoieal  coni|K>sure.  He  lived  tr.uiquilly  at  The 
Hague  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  his  corrc8|x>ndence, 
and  his  friends.  Ho  began  an  exceedingly  interesting 
political  treatise  in  which  he  did  not  chiuiKe  his  earlier 
views  but  rather  eairied  them  further.  He  also  wrote 
a  short  tre.ifi-e  on  the  rainbow,  .and  a  Hebrew  gram- 
mar, and,  ;ls  it  seems,  tran.slatc<l  the  Pentateuch.  lie 
was  a  vietim  to  the  di.sea.se  from  which  his  family 
suffered,  oon.sumption,  and  this  was  aggravated  by  lus 
WOtk  in  grinding  len^.  He  died  peacefully,  in  the 
presence  of  a  phsm/Bim  who  waa  n  trieod.  £ven  the 
other  people  m  VM  bouse  did  not  know  be  was  d>'ing. 
The  little  he  left  w;i'<,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  of  his  life. 
Si)inoza  wa.s  a  very  frugiU  and  unselfish  man.  He 
de<  lined  all  money  and  pensions  tliat  he  did  not  abso- 
lutely require,  ^iis  way  of  Uving  could  not  be  sim- 
pler; it  was  only  for  books  that  ne  sp«it  relatively 
laiiaiunM.  The  virtttes  which  he  meet  hi^hr  prised 
ana  ooinistently  practised  were  eontrol  of  tEe  ledinKs, 
equability  of  spirit,  I;)ve  of  couiitrv,  loyalty  and  in- 
dustrj',  iiKKleralion  and  love  of  tlie  truth.  In  w>- 
cicty  he  w:is  ;iniinat<'d  ami  wilt\  :  he  eiijnyed  being 
alone,  and  yet  was  kindly  dis{>o.scd  towanlit  his  feliuw 
men.  Unk»n  with  God,  as  he  concdved  of  the  Deity, 
i.  e.  as  »  thinldm  and  infinite,  necesMvi^  tadatiam, 
immanent  eauae  of  all  existence,  and  lovie  lor  tlna 
Decig  were  to  him  the  highest  of^  all  thingi.  AlWas 
immi»vably  convinced  that  his  wjvs  the  true  phi- 
h)sophy,  could  .scarcely  umli  rstand  any  view  that 
deviated  from  his  own,  was  hard  and  unjust  in  hia 
judgments  of  other  thinkers,  was  not  easily  approached 
with  objections,  and  was  mcapable  of  appreciating 
with  historical  objectivity  other  views  of  the  world. 

In  1077  his  literary  remains  were  published  under 
the  title  "B.  D.  S.  0])ern  posthuma".  In  this  publi- 
cation were  includitl  his  system  of  ethics,  the  unfin- 
ished political  tractate,  the  treatise  "  De  emcn<latione 
intcUectua",  letters  to  and  from  him,  ami  hustly  his 
compendium  of  Hebrew  grammar.  The  Dutch 
tran^ilation  of  the  same  year  nas  great  critics]  vahm. 
The  tractate  on  the  rainbow  was  first  publishcni 
anonymoiisly  in  Dutch  at  The  H.ague  in  UV,S7.  The 
problems  julded  for  the  caU  uliis  of  probabililic*i  are 
not  by  Spinoza.  The  philo-sopher  seems  to  have 
destroye<l  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch;  tho 
Spanish  apology  which  he  drew  up  when  expelled 
from  the  synagogue  has  not,  so  far,  been  found. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  a  short  article  tho 
S]  )i  nozistic  system  as  a  whole.  For  it  in  just  the  rigidly 
unitiecl,  minute  construction  of  that  system  und  tho 
labyrinth  of  its  thought  proce.sjk-s  that  are  of  iin|ior- 
tance  for  the  history  of  philotwiphy  as  an  original 
creation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elements,  bases, 
and  individual  results  are  neither  new  nor  orif^inal. 
Spinosa's  view  of  the  worhl  is  so  constructed  that 
the  final  results  can  be  reached  with  ef|ual  logic  from 
it-s  epistcttiuliifii  i!  aid  {jsychological  .a.s.sumptions, 
and  from  its  eihicul  and  metaphysical  axioms.  The 
view  of  i^pinozLsni  held  by  the  present  writer,  which 
frequently  varies  from  thie  views  formerly  bdd,  eaa 
merely  be  indicated  in  what  fcAkiws. 

According  to  Spinoza  there  are  no  univcrs.al  notions. 
Only  that  is  thinkable  which  actuallv  exists  or  will 
exist  at  some  time  l  urther.  only  the  n(  l  e^sary  i.^ 
thinkable.  E.xiatence  and  necessity,  however,  cannot 
be  d(>duced  from  the  nature  of  finite  things;  we  BHlst 
therefore  conceive  of  a  Being  (God)  neoesMrfly 
existing  and  necessarfly  acting,  mm  whidi  aU  daa 
IbUowBof  neeeosiiy.  IbiBBragiinottlwcMnebat 
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the  first  principle  in  the  manner  of  mathematical 
eoUties;  tae  thmgs  come  fr<»n  it  by  mathcrnatic:il 
■equmeej  for  onljr  in  this  way,  says  the  phiiosdl^Iler, 
ean  the  unmiUj^ility  of  the  first  principle  be  main- 
taiaed,  only  thiuTs  a  relation  of  the  infinite  to  the 
finite  thinkable;  and  only  in  this  wav  is  the  unity  of 
nature  preserved,  without  fusing  the  substance  of 
Go<i  with  that  of  finite  thingsr^Yet  the  axiom"  God = 
Nature"  is  valid  because  the  things  neo^arily 
foUowing  from  the  Being  of  God  belongs  in  eocae.  vay 
to  God.  Onlv  the  Being  of  God  n  independent; 
SpinoEa  calls  this  Being  alone  substance.  ^Vll  things 
(wjfiS^i)  must  be  foiutlfel  Tn  the  attributes  of  God. 
Thiii  is  one  ai)[)roarh  to  .Spinozism. 

Another  ia  the  foUonnng:  Spinoza  observed  in 
nature,  on  the  aae  side,  omy  systems  of  motion  and 
rest  which  were  derivea  from  one  another  in  an  end- 
Ibb  ■eri—  of  omimi  and  elketa;  on  the  other  aide, 
running  exactly  parallel  to  these,  but  not  influencca 
by  them,  a  series  of  idea.«(.  These  systems  of  motion 
anil  iilfius  ranriof  be  uiidt  r-iidod  of  th('iiisflv<>s  alone, 
iivit  (inly  with  the  aid  of  the  notions  of  exten.sion  and 
thought,  ami  these  two  notions  contain  in  themselves 
the  characteristic  of  infinity.  Thus  we  are  brought 
to  a  BMeiBarily  existing  Being  on  whom  all  other 
beinei  must  depend  in  their  existence  and  nature.] 
The  farts  of  experience,  as  conditio  sine  qua  nnn,  lead 
u-  ihi-  know i^c  (Imt  thf  rhange  whirli  \m-  u(),s<>rve 
can  only  hv  cxpluin<Hi  hy  an  instinct  of  s(  If-jircsiTva- 
tion  existing  in  all  things,  which  constitutes  their 
individual  nature.  This  instinct,  then,  is  the  relative 
factor  in  the  scientific  constrtietioo  of  ethicd  and 
politics.  The  Absolute,  which  corresponds  to  it  and 
establishes  it,  consists  of  the  immancntly  working, 
1  oimflcss  altrihutes  of  the  universal  subitaaco.  This 
ts  the  second  approach  to  Spuiozism. 

We  now  coiiM- to  a  third:  Scepticism  is  conipletely 
overcome  only  when  the  is  nothing  else  than  the 
objective  side  of  the  process  of  movement  which  is 
identical  with  it  under  another  point  of  view.  Only 
then  does  the  succession  of  things  fully  coincide  with 
the  flUcces.sion  of  ideas.  Ilili^  truth  and  certainty 
are  the  same.  The  fact  (hat  there  are  ill-defintHl  and 
false  ideas  can,  accordingly,  only  bo  cxplaine<l  in  that 
these  ideas,  so  far  as  they  do  not  prove  themselves 
to  be  arbitrary  combinations  and  fictions,  are  merely 
part-knowledge.  Such  par^knowlodge.  however,  sig- 
nifies that  the  one  with  such  knowleage  is  in  lome 
sj'nst!  part  of  an  absolute  intelligenee.  Therefore  the 
jiart-extension  itlcnlical  with  and  corresponding  with 
the  part-knowledpe  is  only  a  part  of  an  infinite  and 
indivisible  extension.  Conso<itiently,  in  the  infinite 
also,  exton^iion  and  thou(?ht  are,  abeolutely  considered, 
id<>QtMftl;ji8  rclati^thin|pB  they  are  different  Ap- 
plied to  ethics  fEndoctrine  signifies  that  good  and 
\  il  liave  nieaninK  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
iiicuiiifjlcte  j)art-kriowledtje;  applifHl  to  politics  it 
....  -  s  up  for  the  indi\  idual  life  the  axiom  right  is 
^in^bt, '^nil  ascribes  to  the  tState  the  i  reationof  riglit. 
^l!asUy,  ethics  as  a  doctjine  of  happiness,  which 
ia  really  Spinoia'a  atarting-polat.  leacis  to  the  same 
result.  Hu  main  question  was,  now  is  perfect  hap- 
piness possible?  Now  lie  could  only  conceive  of  pi-r- 
icct  f>e.ace  and  hapjiiness  on  the  supposition  that  all 
earthly  hajijx  riirip^^  proceed  as  the  necessarj*  conse- 
qtieiice  of  th(<  nature  of  the  abaolutfslvlhfihite  Being; 
whoever  rei^ognizes  this  and  Tcaia  lovingly  in  this 
knowledge  enjoys  perfect  peace.  The  aim  of  life 
is  to  attain  this  knowledge  cognitio  nub  spen'r  rrlrr- 
niUiUa^  From  thi^  opinion,  however,  it  follows 
necessarllv  that  the  imiividual  acts  of  knowledge 
proceed  in  some  maimer  from  Ootl's  own  thought 
(the  soul  therefore  is  no  substance),  that  the  nature 
of  the  mdividttal  soollr&i  indhridual  inatinct  towards 
peifecikin  (eonattiM  in  auo^9Mvg^frandi — in  order 
to  picaerva  thT  ccuotlBuKv  ofaUself-txihsciousness), 
tiM     praaaadafnn  f^bdc  cf  adaqpalaknowladiBb 
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that  the  material  is  only  another  side  of  the  spiritual, 
because  otherwise  Spinoza  would  have  had  to  suppose 
a  second  source  of  evil  besides  imperfect  knowlMifce. 

These  itatenienta  show  also  tne  way  in  which 
Spinoza  can  be  refuted.  It  must  be  shown  that  God's 
unchangeableness  does  not  involve  the  necessity  of  all 
Divine  action;  it  must  he  proved  that  the  dei>en(lence  of 
the  finite  upon  the  infinite  does  not  deu  and  a  counter- 
relation  in  the  infinite,  and  that  there  is  a  metaphymc 
worid  of  pure  possibility  and  universal  conorptions. 
Further,  it  must  be  shown  that  an  objectively  true 
knowledge  is  possible,  even  though  the  order  of  ideas 
does  not  run  strictly  parallel  to  the  order  of  things, 
and  though  the  two  order><  .ire  rmt  identical.  The 
positive  contradictions  of  thi.s  iilentity  in  the  finite 
must  be  rcvcidcd,  and  it  must  be  shown  that  in  the 
BfiinoiiBtio  psychology  the  continuity  of  self-oon- 
lekraanaM,  notwithstanding  the  instinct  of  self-  ^ , 
preservation,  is  destroyed,  and  that  the  part-knowl-''  ' 
edge  of  SpinoXa,  wtth  the  .■system  of  h»|»pinefi«  built 
ufioii  if,  in\ril\e.';  an  ii!;[(i-netrabl('  in\stery  and 
therefore  is  untenalile  as  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
world.  tSomo  friends  and  later  admirers  of  Spinosa 
thought  they  could  combine  his  phikwophy  with 
Christianity.  A  hopeless  attempt  in  thia  inrection  is 
made  in  the  introduction  to  the  "Opera  posthuma" 
written  by  Ludwig  Meyer.  Jarrig  Jellis,  Spinota's 
fri<'nd,  al.*<o  exerted  hin:.'-elf  to  hr'ma  S'pinozism  and 
ChrLstianity  together.  More  ingenious  and  profound 
but  also  exoeetlingly  .sophistical  is  the  treatise  issued 
anonymously  in  1684  hjf  Abraham  Cufl°cler,  "Speci- 
men aitis  ratiocinandi  aaturalis  et  artificialis  ad 
pantosonhia)  principia  manuducena".  A  number  of 
writers  leave  one  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  did  not 
use  Christianity  merely  an  a  cloak.  Others,  c.  g. 
Bredenburg,  ami  Wittich  in  his  "Anti-.Spinoza  , 
adopted  only  individual  princiiilcs  of  Spinozism. 
When  in  the  second  half  of  the  ci^ntccnt  h  century  the 
reputation  of  Spiitosa  was  agam  revived  both  in 
Germany  and  Fnnoe  simultaneously,  the  effort  waa 
once  more  made  to  reconcile  Spinoxism  and  C3ixia> 
tianity.  Mt  nti  m  might  here  be  made  of  HcydeOF 
reirh.  Herder,  and  Sabatier  de  Castrcs. 

That  in  the  present  time  Spinoza  has  again  become 
very  modem  is  traceable  to nme  reasons:  his  criticism 
of  the  Scriptures,  his  doctrine  of  free-thought,  nis 
theory  of  the  State  as  the  source  of  right,  his  doetrina 
of  happiness  founded  on  necessity,  his  doctrine  of 
morals  di.'isociat«'d  from  positi\<'  r<  ligion,  his  axiom 
Deus  sit'c Natuni  and  the  jubtilication  of  this  axiom,  his 
conception  of  the  identity  of  thought  and  movement 
in  the  Absolute^isdi^itinction  of  absolute  and  relative 
knowledge,  finaiuyhis  realism  in  the  thMVy  of  knowl- 
edge to  which  many  modem  phiIo.';«pIiers  are  reluming 

The  bibtioKraphy  prepared  by  tan  dck  Linde  extends  only  to 
1871.  It  bM  bera  Mrtislly  Mtip)einriit«<l  by  Grpnwalo, 
Spinoaa  in  pculadUiiiitffBtfliB.  It97),  by  Wco,  Katalog  tffCLoiptis. 

1893),  which  eontjiinod  iho  collprtion  of  wnrk.v  on  Hpinoia  that 
had  Ix-rn  sold  for  Aiiioricii.  iind  liy  tlir  Kaloli  g  "Spino/a".  No.  fi'iS 
(Frankfort.  I',tl2).  Thr  n-latiwiy  IwKt  l>ut  in  no  way  conipN  tr 
edition  of  hi.H  worlui  i.i  thnt  of  van  Vi.fm:N'  asu  I.\m>  CJnd  ri|,. 
The  Unauc,  Of  thi.n  publication  the  "  Ethics  "  alone  boa 

appeamiinathinlcdiiiuu  (1005).  Eogli^b  tniiMlsUB—otflpinis, 
omittinc  tba  defectivn  one  of  WiLua.  are:  FOLUnow.  EMct 
{Snw  York.  1894).  Haijc  Whitb  and  HcTcniKaoM  f»Ti«UKto 
(3rd  cd.,  Loodon,  II'^OU);  this  edition  includes  also  the  I)e  in/c/- 
Icftut  rmmiiationr;  Klwck  haji  cdil«i  the  chief  workii  (London, 
1883-RI).  but  with  the  letters  fri<ly  abridned;  Gilunoham 
RoBiwaoN,  Korit  VerhandUing  (Cbioaco,  1009).  defeotive. 
•M  briow  Wolf.  Ab  •snllmt  truutefoa  iato  Dutoh  otall 
th«  worln  of  SpiooM  ia  that  of  Msm  (Aimt«rdMB,  1807- 
lOaV:  the  b««t  French  trannlation  in  that  of  Afpvhw  (Pari^ 
1907-09).  the  eorrenpondence  and  tht-  th'-oIoRiro-political  ana 
t'lo  piilitifnl  frf.-vtiw-)  hnvi-  vi-l  to  Im>  pul>liihi-d.  .■Vmong  the 
('■  'fi  .i,  •  r.iti'liitinii"  •'l.'MiliI  1"'  iiiiT)1  iiini'il  tlic  oni'  nmde  for  th« 
riult>»«plucal  I..ibrarv  by  IUnhcii,  RcfiiKVAU.  and  GeuUARUT. 
An  eseellent  facmmile  edition  of  all  the  lettm  waa  iaauad  hf 
M EtniR  in  sumbered  copir*  at  The  Haxue.  A  fa««roSIe  of  tM 
note*  in  handwriting  to  ttic  tlitH)lo«ico-poHtir;d  treatim  was 
published  by  AltkircB  in  thc'  journal  0»<  utul  Wmt  (1901). 

FREtTOKJfTHAl-,  l^bmtQttfhichte  Spxnnzat  in  Q:irtten*ehri- 
fl*n,  Urkuniltn  unj  nir ftlamtiicJien  Xnrtinrhlfn  (l^i(iiiK,  ISWl). 
and  Sfinom  I,  Do*  Ltben  Spinom  (Stuttgart.  1904).  A  quaDtily  of 

asw  ■■tirisi  fa  la  Miaii  i ,  flirfiim  «a  til*  Ertm  (The  Bawm, 
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ItM).  The  >-outh  >nd  <|prelnpin(Mit  of  Sp«nnM  ia  denrihed  in 
detul  by  DCNiN-BoRKOwaKi,  Dt  junoe  />«  SpiMta.  /^eb^  u. 
Wtrdtgano  im  £.idU<>  <i«r  n'r/tpAi/oMpAi*  (MQaater.  191U). 

Other  biographk'n  which  «l«o  contain  cxponitiorua  of  the  elhic»l 
■yvtmn  »rf:  1'olukk.,  .SjitriuM,  Iht  l.il'f,  ami  I'hitotitphy  (2n<i 
•d.,  LoDdon.  1S",«>>,  WiLUH, .Spin./jo.  //n  /-i/r.  forrMpun- 
dcM*  an<<  Klhict  <2nd  eil.,  London.  IhTO);  Ki  no  FiacttU. 
5ptlMm«  L«b«n,  Werke  und  Lthrt  <.')lh  (><i.,  Heidelberg,  lOOB); 
COOCKOVS.  BenoU  ilr  Spmuza  (I'lirin.  10(12);  Bbdsmchvico. 
5p*nan  (Jnd  «!..  rann.  IIMMD.  \V<>i.>  bus  Uttly  SwimhI  an 
EtOClUh  trBn»lri1i"ii  I  if  the  Kurtc  WrhitoiUhno.  with  ik  lif*' of 
BpmoM  U.or.'lf.n.  I'Mtlj. 

There  nn-  inuiiiu-  r:ililr  pn>M-ntntiuli4  of  Spiiioia's  tlicone*; 
atnoiis  lh'<-><'  <'(  < -.trill  r  tiiix-x  th<-  works  of  Hoi  lainviuUKU, 
JaCOU,  Uie  two  tiiuwAttTB,  THKNOKLENuvhu.  and  Boi  hmxr  are 
vtiy  nmiiihlo  LMct  worka  ve:  Martincav.  .4  .SfHrf]/  o/ 
Spmnm  (?nd  ed..  London,  ISOOX:  Caibo.  .Spmoni  (cht  np  r<l . 
I/ondon,  1903) ;  Joachim.  A  iilwlu  "/  (*«  Elhf, «/  .Spinoni  (Oxford, 
1W>1):  llt'Kr.  ,Sp«noM"»  Politiml  »nii  Hthval  l'h,lvii<iphy  (Ghki- 
(tow,  ilHl.'J);  I'lrToN.  .S'pinoin.  a  Hamlhtut^  In  Ihr  Klhim  (  I.olulon. 
HM)7);  ( "AMKHt.K, /,»^/ir<  .S';»i»i<'/<1«  ( 1  S7<  I :  .*v}>in«ai  m»i</.SV/j/  irr- 
Ffnir^irr  (SluttKart,  IIHW) ;  Wi.vutLBANO  in  hi*  hinlorj-  of  raoiii  rn 
philowphy.  VMy  importaat  for  SpinoM'n  tenduag  u  Bunmrn. 
hie  Uhre  mm*  dm  OtitHgm  wid  fwit  V«tt«,  I.  pt.  II  (Berim, 
1908). 

Of  itlwr  Important  mono«r«ph!i  thrr*-  can  only  Im-  ni<  iiiioned: 
FfLtrRTov.  On  Spii.ociftir  Immirrtahli/  (J'liilndolphia.  ISOO); 
I>KI.n<m.  /  •  /i"^ rM(  m"r,il  litinf  til  philufphir  dr  Sjniuita  fl'uriK, 
IsiKJi:  \Vi)HM!i,  Im  muralt  dr  Spxnota  tPttria,  lb91);  ItlVAt  o, 
/.«'.t  nolinnn  iVrmrnrt  et  d'erutmee  dan*  la  pkilM»  dt  SpiMW 
(I'nri:*.  HMXlj ;  Liiox.  Lft  UhnnUi  Cartitiena  dt  b  doHrint  Spino- 
titlf  <Pari!t.  Ifl07):  KRKrDKNTHAL.  Spinnta  und  dir  Srhnlatttk 
(l.,cipiic.  1S87).  83.  I3S.  i.m-  «t  (h»-  philowipl'ical  nwnv  .i.-«lican-d 
to  W.  Z«-llfr;  I.t'Dwio  Htkin.  Lrthrm  und  Spitti'tit  (Fi'-rhn, 
Joel.  BtiirOof  tur  Ot»fhiehlf  dfr  I'hdofnphit  Vi  Ttn  -hiu. 

1S76),  important  for  the  hintorj-  of  the  development  of  Spinma; 
BaLTXir.  Spinittn*  Knlvieklunaioang  (Kiel,  ISHh);  Volkclt. 
PanlheitmiLa  und  Itidiridualitmu*  im  Syilem  Sptnotat  (Leipxig. 
1872):  Zt^LAWAKi,  Dot  ProbUm  der  KautatiUUbei  Spinoia  (nrnie. 
1809):  GrbhaRDT.  Spinotat  AbkandlunQ  (titer  dir  Verbtmeruno 
dm  VrriUandrt  f HeiilelK-rn.  IflOSi;  Zr.iTsrhr.l^  ErkrnntnitUkrt 
Spitutta*  (Ix'ipxie,  1SS!»);  Uu  hteu,  1)(T  Wdlrnnittgriff  in  der 
l.fhrr  Spmnzim  (I^'ipiiit,  ISVtS);  HfHOUT,  Hie  Crundtioe  jlrr 
Brk"i')/t,)rllitiirif  uti-l  .l/i7<i;>'if/«iA-  .Spinozn*  (Berlin.  187.'>); 
Bbchck.  Iter  Beanjf  dt»  AUr\buU  kt\  Spinom  (Uallc,  10(1.5). 
TImm  an  wlao  munp  nnmbar  of  wuon  or  Im>  vnluable  «asa> ■• 
in  th«  ttntu dt  Mtlapnu*iv» ** d«  MmaU,  from  1000  in  the  Ann/f 

pkilffphtitue:  also  in  the  Arrhir  f&r  Crtfhiehir  drr  Philonnphif, 
in  Znturhrifl  far  Pkilttltophie  und  philfophi^rhr  Kritik,  in  I'lrr- 
lel)ahr».irlirift  /iir  irisxi-'iHrhii/rltrhr-  I'hiitia-iphie ;  also  m-vi  riil  in 
Mind,  in  .Var(»r*<-/i(  r.  in  llml-lh'llnnil .  \n  Txjdfi  hr.  T'hit  Wxj'lir- 
gfcrtr,  in  Hnuf  jihilimuphique,  in  Stimmrn  out  Maria-lMach, 
especially  vol.  LXXIX,  621  m..  and  in  ihoStuditn  ttfOcdadim- 
mtg,  vtUMehapptlvik  m  UtUrkundit  gMtd,  no.  48.  400  aqq. 

Stam.  DmoN  BoBKOwou. 

Spirt  (A.  S.  spir,  "a  stalk",  "hIiooI"),  a  taporiiiR 
OonstructKm,  in  plan  conical,  or  pyramidal,  or  octag- 
onal, or  hexafooal.  erownine  a  steeple  or  tower,  or 
BiirmountinK  a  building,  antl  usually  developed  from 
the  cornice;  often  pierced  by  omnmrnt.nl  npminps 
and,  where  there  were  ribs,  curirln  cl  with  cn.ckt  ts. 
Sometimes  an  open  lantern  wius  lutt  rposed  iM'tween 
the  steeple,  tower,  or  n>of  and  the  spire.  On  the  Con- 
tinent tne  architecta  aimed  to  make  the  Steele  and 
spire  one,  merging  them  into  each  other,  while  m  Eng- 
land they  openly  confen-jod  it  wjus  a  Rejiantte  sf  nirtim' 
by  masking  its  p<»int  of  (iriKiii  hi-hiiid  ti  plain  or  picrci'd 
par:it)et,  or  onian»f'iit:il  hat tlriiicnts.  A  sj)irc  iiri'jv 
erly  nelongs  to  Point<Hl  architecture  and  hence  liiw 
never  been  fully  developed  except  in  Gothic  building-s. 
As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  they  took  on  different 
forms,  and  ahnoiit  evcr>'where,  from  the  thirteenth  to 
fhf  sixtienth  rf>iitiir>-.  ber:ime  the  f erminnf iiiR  con- 
Hlniction  of  even-  <lnirch  steeple,  towtr,  <>r  lurlt-rn, 
and  also  those  of  secular  l)uiUlingK,  more  esywciully  in 
Germany  and  France.  Their  (iecorative  value  was 
ver>'  great,  more  p.irlicularly  in  varying  and  enriching 
the  sky-line  of  the  buildings  which  they  crowned,  and 
by  the  numerous  variations  of  forms  and  variety  of 
types  emplovinl.  Thtwe  fonna  range<l  from  such  sim- 
ple cxamph>s  an  that  surmounting  the  south  tower  of 
Chartres  Cathetlral  to  that  of  Rurgos,  wlicre  tlie 
whole  structure  is  an  openwork  of  traceiy.  In  Eng- 
churches  were  without  siMne,  but  with 


land  Norman  chi 

the  coming  in  of  E.'irly  English  short/)he8  were  intro- 
duced; Decorated  Gothic  calletl  for  much  higher  ones, 
and  the  IVqiendicular  ^till  lli^;ll^•r.  The  earlier  .spires 
were  generally  built  of  timber,  and  they  were  always 
■0  when  the  boiUiiig  was  nwfed  with  wood. 


These  early  timber  spires  were,  as  a  rule,  not  v«rr 

tall,  li\it  later  they  reached  a  greater  elevation;  i 
which  crowned  old  St.  Paul's  in  l><mdon  is  s;u<l  lo 
have  been  .527  feet  in  height.  The  mmt  lofty  spin* 
DOW  in  exiiitence — such  at*  tliotte  of  Salisbuiyi  Coven* 
try,  and  Norwich — are  all  of 
Ktone.  In  Central  England 
there  arc  many,  and  in  fact 
wherever  suiluble  stone  wim 
easily  obtainable.  In  the 
nortli  of  England,  however,  in 
Scotland,  and  in  Walea  among 
the  mountains  the  bell-gable 
takes  the  i)!afe  of  a  sjiire,  no 
d<»ubt  becaiiNf  the  luine  art^a 
of  the  thinly  jwipulated  par- 
ishes ma<le  it  necobsary  to 
keep  the  bells  uncovered,  BO 
that  they  might  be  more 
widdy  heard.  The  most 
bciuitiful  examples  of  existing 
.spire:*  [ire  to  be  seen  at  Cliar- 
tres.  Heims,  Laon,  Freiburg, 
Uutisbon,  Cologne,  Antwer|>, 
\'ienna,  BurgDS,  and  Salis- 
buiy.  On  some  of  these 
buildings  there  are  several 
spires,  in  many  instances  built 
ul  (lifTeretit  perioils:  the  south 
spire  of  Ch:irtres,  culminating 
in  a  pinnacle  350  feet  above 
the  ground,  was  erected  in 
117.5,  while  the  north  spire, 
with  its  apex  380  feet  above 
the  ground,  wtis  not  finished 
until  The  so-calle<l 

si)ires  of  the  Kenaissaitce  and 
those  built  by  .Sir  Christopher 
Wren  are  not  true  spires,  but 
merely  stecplea  teniunating  m 
a  point. 

Cartl  Coleman. 
Spirei.  See  Spbtbr,  Dio- 

CEtiE  OF. 

Spirit  (Lat.  apirUw,  spi- 
rnTc,  "to  breathe";  Gk.  wyfv^ta, 
SalfjMv;  Fr.  cxjinl;  Ger.  0'<»,s/.) 
.\s  these  natncs  .show,  the 
piincinle  of  life  was  often  rcpre- 
senteil  undtrr  the  figure  of  a  breath  or  air.  The  breath 
is  the  most  obvunis  nrmptom  of  Ufe,  ita  oeasatkm  the 
invariable  mailc  of  owtli;  invisible  and  impalpable, 
it  stands  for  the  unseen  mj^BterioUK  force  behind  the 
vital  processes.  Accordingly  we  fuul  the  wt>ni 
"si)irit"  u.sed  in  several  different  but  allied  t»en.<*o: 
( 1 1  a.s  signifying  a  living,  intelligent,  incorporeal 
Ix-itig,  sucl)  as  the  soul;  (2)  as  the  fiery  essence  or 
breath  (the  8toie  mmuna)  which  was  supixvicd  to  be 
the  univetsal  vital  force;  (3)  as  signifying  some  n- 
fiiKHl  form  of  hfxlilv  substance,  a  fltiid  believtxl  to  art 
!l^  a  medium  between  mind  and  the  gro.sser  matter 
of  the  Ixnly.  The  hypothesis  of  ".sjiirits"  in  thii 
sense  was  familiar  to  the  Scliohistic  physicists.  Al- 
bcrtus  Magnus  distinguished  t»)r|K>real  and  inocM<- 
poreal  spiiits,  and  long  after  the  Scholastic  age,  in 
fact,  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centur>% 
"aiiitnal  spirits",  "vital  N]iiiits",  "natuntl  spirits" 
were  acknowleilfKnl  a^eiieu«  in  all  physiolfjciCAl 
I)lienomena  (cf.  Vesalius,  Descartes,  Harvey,  Eras- 
mus Darwin,  etc.).  "Magnetic"  spirits  were  em- 
ployed by  Mesmer  in  his  theory  in  very  much  the 
same  way  as  modem  Spiritists  invoke  the  "ether"  of 
the  phy.sicists. 

In  Psycliolony,  "spirit"  is  u.sed  (with  the  adjec- 
tive "^iritual")  to  denote  all  that  bdongs  to  our 
hitter  life  of  reason,  art,  mofili^,  end  rdiiiQa  as 
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r^mtrasted  with  the  Vid-  of  mere  senso-pt'm'pt ion  and 
'Ihf  lattiT  is  intriiwirally  dependent  on 
ii.HtU!r  and  condtttontHl  by  its  laws;  the  former  is 
diaractcriied  by  freedom  or  the  power  of  aelf-de- 
termination;  "spirit"  in  this  sense  is  essentially  per> 
sonal.  Hegelionism,  indeed,  in  ilA  doctrines  of  Subjec- 
tive, Objective,  and  Absolute  Spirit,  tries  to  maintain 
the  cat^ories  of  spirituiU  plulo^jphy  (frwHioui, 
S(>lf-oonsciouiinca8  and  the  like),  in  a  Monistit"  frame- 
work. But  such  oonoeptions  demand  the  recogni- 
tion of  individual  penonality  as  an  olUniate  fact. 

In  Theology,  the  uses  of  the  word  are  various.  In 
the  New  Testament,  it  sifoiifiofi  sometimes  the  soul 
of  man  (pcnerully  its  hi^^hcst  |):irt,  "ilic  spirit  is 
willing"),  BoniclimcH  tin'  .supematural  action  of  tlod 
in  man,  HoractinK'M  iho  Holy  Ghost  ^"the  Spirit 
of  Truth  Whom  the  world  cannot  receive").  The 
use  of  this  term  to  signify  the  supematural  life  of 
grace  is  theexplanationof  St.  Paul's  language  about  the 
spiritual  and  the  carnal  man  and  his  enumeration  of 
the  throe  eU'mentH,  spirit ,  .s< ml.  aurl  body,  which  k^'vc 
occasion  to  the  error  of  the  Trichotomist,s  (1  Thefts., 

23,  Eph.,  iv,  23). 

Matter  MnawwriHy  been  awicMved  as  in  one  aaqae 
enotliflr  toe  limitetwo  of  spirit.  Henee,  finite 

spirits  were  thought  to  require  a  body  as  a  prinrinlo 
of  individuation  and  liniitjition;  only  (Jod,  tho  In- 
finite Spirit,  w!Ls  fnHJ  from  ill  :i.liiii\t nn'  of  matter. 
Thus,  when  we  find  the  aiiK'-ls  de^w  nbed  as  iciiftarM 
or  AvXm,  in  the  wTitings  of  tlic  Fatlicrs,  this  properly 
means  onfar  that  the  angels  do  not  poflBeas  a  grosB, 
fleshly  body;  it  does  not  at  ail  imply  a  nature  ab- 


will  either  Hubstantiiite  on  a  rational  basis  the  essen- 
tial C'liri-stian  dogmas  or  .-^how  that  they  are  utterly 
unfounded.  The  knowledge  (hoe  eequirai  wm 
naturally  affect  oonduet,  the  mora  eo  beeame  H  ie 

hoped  that  the  discarnate  spirits,  in  rrmking  known 
their  condition,  will  alfso  indicate  the  means  uf  attain- 
ing to  s.ilviition  or  rather  of  progressing,  by  a  contin- 
UOU.S  I'vuhii  idu  in  the  other  world,  to  a  higher  plane  of 
existence  :uui  happineSB. 

Tiui  PiiKNuMKca.— Tlien  ere  cUuBified  ee  phyeieal 
end  psychical.  The  fttroMr  include:  imxhwHon  of 
raps  and  other  sounds;  movements  of  ohjrrts  ftablrs, 
chairs)  without  cont.-ict  or  with  ef)nt;ift  iiir<uflicient  to 
explain  the  niovt  incut :  "ajjports",  i  e.  apparitions  of 
objects  (e.  g.  llowem;  in  a  closed  room  witliout  any 
visible  agency  to  convey  them;  moulds,  i.  e.  impree- 
siona  mede  upon  paraffin  and  aimiler  substances; 
hnninoua  appearances,  i.  e.,  vague  |;limmering8  of  light 
or  faces  more  or  les.s  defined;  levitation,  i.  e.  raising 
of  objects  from  the  ground  by  sui)po.«(^  supemormad 
iiie:uis:  in.'iferializa:  ion  or  appi  araiiee  of  a  spirit  in 
visible  liiimaii  form;  spirit-photogrupliy,  in  which  the 
features  or  forms  of  diwasjxl  persons  appear  on  the 
plate  alongwith  the  likeness  of  a  living  photographed 
enbjeet.  The  psydiical,  or  significative,  phenomena 
are  those  which  express  ideas  or  contain  meswiges. 
To  this  class  belong:  table-rapping  in  answer  to  (|ue8- 
tions;  automatic  writinc:  .'^lati  -writing;  trance-spoak- 
ing;  clairvoyance;  descriptions  of  the  qiirit-world; 
and  communicationB  from  the  dead. 

UisTOBY.— For  an  account  of  Splritietie  praetieea 
in  antiquity  see  Necbomanct.  The  modem  phase 


■olutely  immaterial.  Such  Scripture  expressioiui  Was  ■tT?!T^^^■7^  ^Ii~by*the  exhibitions  of  mrsmeriarn  and 
SB  "bread  of  .angels",  "they  .shall  .sliine  as  the  angels*',  l|^4"7".Wti(4.  fl  i(«  lictual  form,  liowever,  Spirit- 
a-s  well  a.>i  the  apjtaritions  of  these  heavenly  heings.y  .isyi  iUU'^  (ryiu^li^i  y^ar  1H4H  and  from  the  experi- 
were  adduced  as  proofs  of  their  corporeality.  S<) '  V»rtr^«'UJtl)tf il'l(Siif.Tiliiily  at  HydcsviUe,  and  later  at 
meak  Ste.  Ambrose,  Chrj-sostom,  Jerome.  Hilaiy,  liocliester,  in  New  Vork  State.  flMrangc  "knocfc- 
Origen,  and  many  other  Fathera.  iBven  in  Scholastio  ings"  were  heard  in  he  house,  pieoee  oi  fumituia 
times,  the  degree  of  immateriality  that  belongs  to  otHrermnned  tbmttaa  hough  by  invisible  hands,  and 
finite  .spirit.s  w:us  di.sput»H!.  .'^f  Tli><rn:is  teache?*  tn9>;,tJbf^Qi|im-^bfic^  troublesome  that  sleep  was 
complete  .simplicity  of  all  sj)irini.il  natures,  but  the    imix>88ible.    At  lengt|j  the  "rapper"  began  to  answer 


Sr<iti.-t^.  by  means  of  tlieir  famous  malirin  pniQg^. 
prima,  intnxluccd  a  real  comjiosition,  which  they  con- 
ceived to  be  neccssanr  to  a  created  nature.  As  re- 
ganiB  the  lunctiooB  at  qtirits  in  the  workit  and  their 
active  relatkins  to  the  visible  order  of  things,  sse 
OuARDiAN  Angels  and  DKXfONOLooT.  Scripture 
abountLs  in  instancwi  of  their  dealings  with  men, 
chiefly  in  the  character  of  interme<liarit  s  betwfcn 
God  and  His  servants.  They  are  the  heralds  who 
aiUKNlBee  his  mmmands,  and  often  too  the  ministers 
irilo  caBseute  His  justice.  Thear  take  a  benevolent 
faitersst  in  the  spiritiial  good  of  men  (Lake»  xv',  10). 
For  these  re:i.snns,  the  rtmrch  penuls  and  eneouT- 
devotion  to  the  ougels. 
r.SMf  ia  VMbtlL  I 


Michael  Maher. 

.  h  the  name  properly  given  to  tlN»  beDef 
that  the  living  can  and  do  communicate  with  the 
spirits  of  the  departed,  anfl  to  the  various  practic<>fi  by 
which  such  communication  is  at  t em|)tc<l.  It  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  Spiritualism  (q.  v.), 
the  philosophical  doctrine  which  holds,  ingraerol. 
that  there  la  a  aniiitual  oitler  of  beiiws  no  msb  real 
than  the  m^erfsl  and.  in  particuLur,  tuit  the  soul  of 
man  is  a  spiritual  substance.  Spiritism,  moreover, 
has  taken  on  a  religious  cliaracter.  It  claims  to  prove 
the  pn-anible  of  all  religions,  i.  e.  the  existence  of  a 
qpiritual  world,  and  to  establish  a  world-wid(>  religion 
in  which  the  adherents  of  the  various  traditional 
faiths^  setting  their  dogmas  aakie,  can  unite.  If  it 
has  formulated  no  definite  creed,  and  if  its  representor 
tives  difTer  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  beliefs  of 
Christianity,  this  is  simply  because  Spiritism  is  cx- 
peetsd  to  enpply  a  mm  and  fuller  rsvelatioo  iriueh 


"^lue.stiiins,  ami  :i  co<li-  of  signals  was  arranged  to 
lucilitule  conmTDTlt^aTion.  It  wa-s  also  found  that  to 
receive  me&sages  special  qvialitieat  ions  were  netnledj 
these  were  possessed  by  Catherine  and  Marnret  Fo& 
who  are  therefore  regarded  as  the  first  ''memums"  of 
modem  times.  Similar  disturbances  occurml  in 
other  parts  of  the  countri',  notably  at  Stratford,  Con- 
necticut,  in  the  hou.se  of  Ury.  Dr.  Phelps,  a  Presby- 
terian mini.ster,  where  the  manifestations  (1H,tO-51) 
were  often  violent  and  the  spirit-answers  blasphemous. 
In  1851  the  Fox  girls  were  visited  in  Buffalo  by 
three  physicians  who  were  professors  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  As  a  result  of^  their  examination  the  doc- 
tors declared  that  the  "raps"  were  simply  "crackings" 
of  the  knee-joints.  l'.ut  i l  is  statement  did  not  ie.s.scn 
either  the  popular  enthusijusm  or  the  interest  of  more 
serious  persons.  The  subject  wan  taken  up  by  men  like 
Horace  CJrceley,  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison,  Robert  Hare, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Universitv  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  John  Worth  Edmonds,  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  New  York  State.  Conspicuous 
anmni;  IIk-  Spiritists  was  Andrew  Jackson  Davis, 
who.s<'  work,  "  The  Principles  of  Nature"  (1847),  dic- 
tated by  him  in  trance,  con  tuned  a  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse, cKXHcly  re.'iembling  the  Swedenborgian.  Spirit- 
ism also  found  earnest  advocates  among  clergymen  of 
various  denominaticMls,  especially  the  Universalists; 
it  appealed  strongly  to  many  people  who  had  lost  all 
reli^'i  iiis  111  Ik  f  if)  a  future  life;  and  it  was  welcomed 
by  liiose  who  were  then  agitating  the  question  of  a 
new  social  organization — the  pione<>r8  of  modem 
Sooialiam.  So  vvi<lcspread  was  the  belief  in  Spirit- 
ism that  in  1854  Congress  was  petitioned  to  appoint 
a  scientific  commission  for  the  investigation  ot  the 
phenomena.  J^petition,  which boresome  16,(M0 sig- 

table.  and  noaetton  waatdkan. 
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In  Europe  flu-  way  had  born  prrparrd  for  Spirit- 
ism by  the  Swcdonborgmn  movciiicm  and  by  an  epi- 
demic of  tabic-tiiming  which  spread  from  the  Conti- 
aent  to  England  and  invaded  all  classes  of  society. 
It  was  still  a  fashionable  diversion  wbm,  in  1862.  two 
mediums,  Mrs.  Hayden  and  Mrs.  Roberts,  came  from 
Ammrn  (o  T.ondon,  and  hold  sZ-anrrs  whirli  attrartod 
the  attention  of  Rcientists  as  well  a»  popular  intf  rc.'^t. 
Kaniday,  indooff,  in  1853  showed  that  the  tal>lc  hkivc- 
menta  were  due  to  musrular  action,  and  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter ga've  the  same  explanation;  but  many  thouebtful 
persons,  notably  amonsthe  clergy,  held  to  the  Qpirii^ 
tstic  interpretation.  This  was  aeeepted  abo  by 
Robert  Owen,  the  socialist,  while  Prf)fessnr  Do  Mor- 
gan, the  mat hernatician,  in  his  account  of  a  sitting 
witli  Mrs.  Hayden,  was  sjitisfic<l  that  "somebody  or 
some  spirit  was  reading  his  thoughts".  The  later 
development  in  England  wa.s  fiirtheretl  by  mediums 
who  came  from  America:  Daniel  Dunglas  Home 
(Hume)  in  1855,  the  Davenport  Brothers  in  1884,  and 
Henry  Slade  in  1870.  Among  the  native  mediums, 
Rev.  William  Slainton  Mo-ses  became  prominent  in 
1S72,  Mws  Florence  Cook  in  the  same  year,  and  Wil- 
liam Eglinton  in  1S86.  Spiritism  was  advocated  by 
wimia  pariodieal  publications,  and  defended  in  nu- 
nNtoiia  works  some  of  whioh  were  said  to  have  been 
dictated  by  the  spirits  thenaelves,  e.  g.  the  "Spirit 
Teachings'  of  StaiTiton  Mnse.«<,  which  puriw)rt  to  jrive 
an  account  of  conditions  in  the  other  world  and  forui 
a  sort  of  Spiritistic  t  heology .  During  this  period  also, 
scientific  opinion  on  the  subject  was  divided.  While 
Profeasors  Huxle}^  and  Tvndall  sharply  denounced 
Spiritiam in nraciiw and theonftMr.  (later  Sir  Wm.) 
Cmdkm  aadDr.  Alfred  RuMdlWallaoe  refined  the 
phenomena  as  worthy  of  serious  investigation.  The 
same  view  \yn»  expressed  in  the  report  which  the 
I  )ialci-i  ical  ."^(H  iftv  jiufilisln  d  in  1S71  after  an  intjuiry 
extending  over  ciglileen  months,  and  at  the  (ilasgow 
meeting  of  the  British  As-sociation  in  187G  Profcs-sor 
Banettt  F.R.8.,  concluded  his  account  of  the  phenom- 
ena he  had  observed  by  urging  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  scientific  men  for  the  qratematio  in- 
vestigation of  such  phenomena. 

Thr  K'"\^'h  of  Spiritism  on  the  OoOtinrat  was 
market!  by  similar  transitions  from  i>opii]ar  curiosity 
to  serious  inciuiry.  As  far  back  as  1787,  the  Excgctic 
and  Philanthropic  Society  of  Stodcholm,  adhering  to 
the  Swedenborgian  yiew,  had  faiterpreted  the  uttfll^• 
anccs  of  "magnetised"  subjects  as  mesa^ages  from 
the  spirit  world.  This  interpretation  gradually  won 
favour  in  France  and  Germany;  but  it  wa.s  not  until 
1848  that  Cahagnet  puhlishe<l  at  Paris  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  ".\rcani«  do  la  vie  future  devoil>'es",  con- 
taining what  purported  to  be  communications  from 
the  dead.  The  excitement  aroused  in  Paris  by  table- 
turning  and  rapping  led  to  an  investigation  by  Ck>unt 
Ag6nor  de  Gasparin,  whose  conclusion  ("Dea  Tables 
tournanfes",  Paris,  18.54)  was  thaf  (hi'  phenomena 
originatetl  in  sonu*  physical  fonr  of  the  human  Ijodv. 
Rrofessor  Thury  of  Geneva  ("Les  Tables  tournantes'', 
1856)  ooncUTNd  in  this  explanation.  Baron  dc 
QuldiBOrtlMw  ("La  R4^t^  des  Estirits",  Paris,  1857). 
on  tbs  contrary,  declared  his  belief  in  the  reality  of 
spirit  intm'ention,  and  M.  Rivail,  known  bter  as 
\llaii  Kanifc,  published  the  "spiritualistic  phi- 
losophy" in  "I.,e  Livrc  des  I^sprits"  (Paris,  1 8.5.3), 
which  became  a  guide-book  to  tlie  whole  subjcrt. 

In  Germany  also  Spiritism  was  an  outgrowth  from 
"animal  magnet  ism  ".  J.  H.  Jung  in  his  ''Thcorieder 
Qeisterkunde"  declared  that  in  the  state  of  trance  the 
soul  is  ftreed  from  the  body,  but  he  regarded  the  tranee 
it.sclf  as  a  disejxsefl  condition.  Among  tlie  earli«sl 
(Jerman  clairvoyants  was  Fruu  Fredcrica  HaufTc,  the 
"Scere.ss  of  I'revorst",  whose  expericiici  >  were  relate<l 
by  Jualinus  Kerner  in  "Die  Sehcriu  von  Prevorst  " 
^tottgart,  1639).  In  its  later  development  Spirit- 
In  was  mpiMBnUid  in  aoieatifie  and  philoaoiihiaal 
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circles  bv  men  of  prominence,  e.  g.  TH  "ici,  Fichte,  Zoll- 
ner,  Fectmer,  and  Wm.  Weber.  The  la^'-naiiK  d  three 
conducted  (1877-8)  a  series  of  experiments  with  the 
American  medium  Sladc  at  Leipzig.  The  results 
were  publisfaed  in  ZdUner's  "WiseenaohaftUche  Ab- 
haadhmgen"  (ef.  Massey,  "Transcendental  Phy»> 
ics",  London,  ISSO,  in  which  the  portion.n  relating  to 
spirit i.sm  are  translute<l).  Thoupli  considered  impor- 
tant at  the  time,  this  investigation,  owing  to  lack  of 
caution  and  accuracy,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory test.  (Cf.  "Report  of  the  Seybert  Ckmunii- 
aion",  Philadelphia,  1887--,  which  abo  oontaina  aa 
aeoouBt  of  an  investigation  eondueted  at  the  Univeiw 
sityof  Prniiv\  Ivania  with  Slade  and  other  medium,«.) 

The  f<>n'j?iinig  outline  shows  that  modt  rn  Spiritism 
within  a  generation  liad  p:i>>' d  Ix'vond  i!jc  llMlll^<)f  a 
merely  popular  movement  and  had  chaileng(*d  the  at- 
tention of  the  scientific  WQVId.  It  had,  moreover, 
broudit  about  acrioua  divifliooa  eaioinciBeo  of  adcnoe. 
For  tnoae  who  denied  the  existence  or  a  soul  diatinet 
from  the  organism  if  was  a  f(»regone  conclusion  that 
there  could  be  no  such  comnmnicatious  as  the  Spirit- 
ists claimed.  Tins  Tipg.itive  view,  of  course,  is  still 
taken  by  all  wht)  accept  the  fundamental  idea.s  of 
Materialism.  But  apart  from  any  such  a  priori  con- 
siderations, the  opponents  of  Spiritism  justified  their 
position  by  pointing  to  innumerable  cases  of  frand 
which  were  brouglit  to  light  either  through  ckwr  ex- 
amination of  the  methods  employed  or  through  the 
a<lniissi()ns  of  the  mediums  thfnisi  l\ i  s. 

In  spite,  however,  of  repeat^'d  exjKJSure,  there  oe- 
curred  phenomena  which  apparently  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  trickery  of  any  sort.  Ihe  inej^hcable 
character  of  these  the  sceptics  attributed  to  faulty 
ofaeervation.  The  Spiritistic  practices  were  simply 
set  down  as  a  new  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  oc- 
cultism, m.i^iii',  ;ind  jxjpular  .'■ui"  r>tition.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  nuniber  of  thinkers  felt  obligi><i 
to  confess  that,  after  making  due  allowance  for  the 
element  of  fraud,  there  remained  some  facts  which 
called  for  a  more  ^stematic  invesTigation.  In  1860 
the  London  Dialectical  Society  appointed  a  comnuttee 
of  thirty-threo  members  "to  investigate  the  phe- 
nomena alleged  to  be  spiritual  manifestations,  and  to 
report  therj-on"'.  The  commit te<''s  report  (1S71)  de- 
clares that  "motion  may  be  prcMiuced  in  solid  bodies 
without  material  contact,  by  some  hitherto  unrecog- 
nised force  operatbg  withm  aa  uadeined  diatanoe 
from  the  human  organism,  and  bevond  the  range  of 
muscular  action":  and  that  "this  force  is  fre<iuently 
direete<l  b}'  intelJigenee".  In  1882  there  was  or- 
ganized in  I-ondon  the  "Society  for  Ppychi<al  }{e- 
seareh"  for  the  scientific  examination  of  what  itf, 
prospectus  terms  "debatable  phenomena".  A  mo- 
tive for  invcsti^tion  was  supplied  by  the  historv  of 
hypnotism,  whieh  had  been  repeatedly  ascribed  to 
quackery  and  deception.  TTeverthekss,  patient 
search  conducte<l  by  rigorous  metho<ls  had  shown 
that  beneath  the  ermr  and  imjKisture  there  lay 
a  real  infhn  nee  \\hich  w.is  to  In-  accounted  for,  and 
which  finally  wi»h  explainc<l  on  the  theory  of  suucstion. 
The  progn^e  of  Spiritism,  it  was  thought,  w^ii  VSko- 
wise  yield  ft  readuum  of  bet  deaearving  eeieiitifio 
exT^lanation. 

Tlie  Snriely  for  Psvchicnl  Research  soon  counted 
among  its  members  distinguishiHl  representatives  of 
science  ami  philosophy  in  England  and  America; 
numerous  associations  with  similar  aims  and  methods 
were  organized  in  various  countries.  The  "Proceed- 
ings" fli  the  Society  contain  detailed  reports  of  in- 
vestigatiotts  tn  Spiritism  and  nSKed  mibjeets,  and  a 
voluminous  literature,  exi)ository  and  critical,  has 
been  cri'ateil.  .\nn>iig  the  mosti'  notable  works  are: 
'■  Phanta.fnjs  of  the  I.i\ing"  by  Gurney,  M\ers,  ;md 
Pmimore  (Londcm,  IKKti);  F".  \V.  H.  .Myers,  "Human 
Personality  and  its  Survival  of  1}<  dily  Death" 
(London,  1908);  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  F.  H.  &.  "The 
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Survival  of  Man  "  (Now  York,  1909).    In  recent  publi- 
cation.i  prominciu  e     given  to  exprrirncnts  with  the 
naffii^iT^ff  Mn.  Piper  of  Hostun  and  Eusapia  Palla- 
^Boof  ItalgrsandUDportiint  contributions  to  the  liter- 
ature have  been  made  by  PtofesBor  Wm.  James  oi 
Harvard,  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson  of  BoaUm,  VnSemor 
Ch:irlrs  Richct  (rniveraity  of  Paris),  Professor  Henry 
Suig^vick    (CambridKC   T  niversity),    Professor  Tli. 
Floumoy  ^  I 'niversity  of  (iincvai,  l'r(ifcsM«ir  Morsclli 
(University  of  Genoa),  l'nift  >.s<)r  C'<  ^are  Ixinibroso 
(University  of  Turin),  I'ruf<  ^^or  James  H.  Ilyslop 
(Columbia  Vviwnmty),  Professor  Wm.  R.  Newbold 
I     (Univeraitj;  of  FMmayiyanui).  While  some  of  theae 
writers  maintain  a  critical  attitude,  others  are  out- 
8;H)ken  in  favour  of  Spiritism,  and  a  few  (Myers, 
J.iirii  >  >,  lately  dwciiwHl,  juraiiK'  *]  licfnre  death  to  et*- 
tablish  commimication  with  their  t^urvivinn  associjites, 
Httotheses. — To  explain  the  plK'nomena  which 
after  eareful  inveatigation  and  exoluaioii  of  fraud  are 
regarded  as  authentie,  time  faypothesea  have  been 
pr<irM>s<-<l.    The  telepathic  hypf)thc«is  takes  as  its 
Ftait ing-jKiint  the  wo-called  subliminal  eon.Hciousness. 
This,  it  is  el;iiii.i  ij.  is  subject  to  fliMinteprat ion  in  such 
wise  that  segments  of  it  n:ay  inipretis  another  mind 
(the  percipient)  even  at  a  distance.   The  personaUty 
IB  Uban^ed,  ao  to  ipeak,  from  the  organism  and  in- 
vades the  aool «(  another.  A  meditun,  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, would  obta&l  information  by  thought-trans- 
ference either  from  the  minds  of  iK-rsons  prenent  at  the 
stance  or  from  other  inituls  eonwrning  whom  the  sit- 
ters know  nothing,    'i  hi.s  view,  it  is  held,  would  ac- 
catd  with  the  recognised  facts  of  hj^pnosis  and  with 
the  raeulte  of  «q;ieriroental  telepathy;  and  it  would 
explain  what  appear  to  be  caaea  of  poesession.  Simi* 
lar  to  this  is  the  hypothesis  of  psychical  radiations 
which  distinguLsln^  in  man  the  material  body^  the 
soul,  and  an  internxiliate  principle,  the  "perispirit ". 
This  is  a  subtle  fluid,  or  astral  body,  which  in  e»'rtain 
persons  (mediums)  can  escape  from  the  material  or- 
ganism and  thus  form  a  "double".   It  also  accom- 
panies the  soul  after  d«'ath  and  it  is  the  means  by 
I     which  communication  is  established  with  the  pen- 
I      spirit  of  the  mediums.    The  Spiritistic  hypothesis 
iiiaiiitair;-  tliat  the  comniunieal ions  are  received  from 
di.seinbodie<l  spirit.^!.    Its  advocates  declare  that  tel- 
epathy is  insufficient  to  account  for  all  the  facts,  that 
its  ^inere  of  influence  would  have  to  be  enlarged  so  as 
to  inffcidft  an  the  mental  states  and  memories  of  living 
IWtawtff.  and  that  even  with  such  extension  it  would 
not  esquain  the  selective  character  of  the  phenomena 
'       by  which  facts  rele\ant  for  estal)li'<liinn  the  personal 
identity  of  tlie  departed  are  discriniinaled  from  those 
that  ar«^  irrele\ant.    Telepathy  at  most  may  be  the 
means  by  which  discumate  si)irits  act  upon  the  minds 
of  living  persons.    For  a  di.scUKsion  of  the  hy])Othe8cs 
Me  Hyalop,  "Science  and  a  Future  Life"  (Boston, 
1905) ;  Ix)dge, "  The  Survival  of  Man  ";  and  Floumoy, 
**8ijiriti<m  and  Psychology"  (tr.  Carringtonj  New 
York,  191 1 ) ;  Grasset,  "The  Marvels  Ix'vond  .Science" 
(New  York.  1<»10). 

For  those  who  ailmit  that  the  manifestations  pro- 
oeedfirom  intelligences  otiicr  than  that  of  the  medium, 
the  next  question  in  order  is  whether  these  iutelli- 
Rences  are  the  spirits  of  the  departed  or  beings  that 
nave  never  been  embodied  in  human  form.  The 
reply  has  often  been  found  diflicuit  even  by  avo\ve<l 
believers  in  Spiritism,  and  some  of  these  have  lieen 
forced  to  admit  the  action  of  extraneous  or  non-human 
faltelligenccs.  This  conclusion  is  ba-sed  on  several 
sorts  of  evidence:  the  difficulty  of  establishing  qjirit- 
identity,  i.  e.  of  ascertaining  whether  the  communi- 
cator is  actually  the  personality  he  or  it  purports  to 
l>e;  the  love  of  pcrs^ation  on  the  part  of  the  s[»irits 
wliich  \esuh  them  to  introduce  themselves  as  celeb- 
rities who  once  lived  on  earth,  although  on  closer 
owationing  they  shoar  themaelves  quite  ignorant  of 
ttoaa  whom  thsor  panooate;  the  trnrial  coaacter  of 


the  communication.s,  so  radically  opposed  to  what 
would  be  expecte<l  from  those  who  have  passed  into 
the  other  world  and  who  naturally  shooid  be  con- 
cerned to  impart  information  on  the  most  serious  sub- 
jecta;  the  contradictory  statemoita  which  the  qiirita 
make  regarding  their  own  condition,  the  rdatiooa  of 
C,(h\  and  man.  the  fundamental  precepts  of  morality; 
finally  the  low  UKJial  tone  which  often  pervades  these 
messages  from  8^)irit,H  who  jjpetend  to  enlighterj  man- 
kind. These  deceptions  and  inconsiHteiicirs  have 
been  attributed  by  some  authors  to  the  subliniinal  cun- 
adousnesB  (Floumoy),  by  others  to  apiiita  of  a  lower 
order,  i.  e.  bebw  the  plane  of  humanity  (Stainton 
Moses),  while  a  third  explanation  refers  them  quite 
frankly  to  demonic  intervention  (Ha»ii)ert,  "Modern 
Spiritism",  St.  I>ouis,  I'.HH;  cf.  (Jrass«'t,  "Tlie  Marvels 
beyond  Science,"  tr.  Tubeuf,  New  York,  1910).  For 
the  Cliristian  believer  this  third  view  acquires  special 
ngnificance  from  the  fact  that  the  alkged  communica- 
tions antagonize  the  essential  trutha  of  religion  sudh 
as  the  Divinity  of  Chri.st,  atonement  and  redemp- 
tion, jtidgment  and  future  retribution,  while  they 
encourage  agnoatieiam,  pantheian,  ana  •  belief  m 
reincarnation. 

Spiritism  indeed  claims  that  it  alone  fumishea  an 
incontestable  proof  of  immortality,  a  scientific  dene  on* 
atration  of  the  future  life  that  far  surpasses  any  phil- 
osophical deduction  of  Spiritualiam,  while  it  gives  tie 
death-blow  to  Materialism.  This  elaim,  however, 
rtsts  upon  th(  \aliility  of  the  hypothesis  that  the 
eomnumicat ion.s  come  from  di-si-mliodied  s])irils;  it 

{;els  no  support  from  the  telrjjathic  hypjlhesis  or 
rom  that  of  demonic  intervention.  If  either  of  tl  a 
ktter  should  be  verified  the  i»Nncmena  would  be 
explained  without  solving  or  even  raising  the  problem 
ofh  uman  immortality.  If,  again,  it  were  shown  that 
the  jirgiiment  ba.s«"<l  on  the  data  of  normal  conscious- 
ness and  the  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  stand  the  ti*st 
of  criticism,  the  same  tc.«t  would  certainly  be  fatal 
to  a  theory  drawn  from  mediumistic  utterances  which 
are  not  only  the  outcome  of  abnormal  coodHionB.  but 
are  also  open  to  widely  different  interpretatlona. 
Even  where  all  suspicion  of  fraud  or  collusion  is 
removed — and  this  is  seldom  the  ca.se — a  critical 
investigator  will  cling  to  the  idea  that  phenomena 
which  now  s(h  m  inexplicalile  may  eventually,  like  so 
many  other  marvels,  be  accounted  for  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  Spiritistic  hypothesis.  Those 
who  are  convinced,  on  philosophical  grounds,  of  the 
soul's  immortality  may  say  that  oommumcations 
from  the  spirit  world,  if  any  .such  there  be,  go  to 
strengthen  their  conviction;  but  to  al  andon  their 
philosophy  and  stake  all  on  Siiiritism  v\ould  he  ninre 
than  hazardous;  it  would,  inaireetly  at  least,  alTord 
a  pretext  for  a  H  '  >  complete  rejection  of  soul  and 
immortality.  In  other  words,  if  8i>iritism  w^  the 
sole  argument  for  a  future  life,  Materialiam,  instead  of 
bi'ing  crushed,  would  triurr.])!)  .incw  !us  the  only  pOi^ 
sible  theory  for  s<  iene«^  an<l  common  s«'nse. 

DAMiKics. — To  this  risk  of  philo-sojihical  error  must 
Ih?  mlded  the  dangers,  mental  and  moral,  which  Spirit- 
ist ic  practices  involve.  Wnatever  the  explanation 
offered  for  the  medium's  "powers",  their  exerdse 
sooner  or  later  brings  about  a  state  of  passivity  whieh 
cannot  but  injure  ti  e  mind.  Tliis  is  readily  intelli- 
gible in  the  hypothesis  of  an  inva,sion  bv  cxtran(K)US 
spirits,  since  such  a  jiossession  nnist  weaken  and  tend 
to  efface  the  normal  personality.  But  similar  results 
may  be  expected  if,  as  the  alternate  hypothesis  main* 
tains,  a  disintegration  of  the  one  personalitv  takes 
place.  In  either  ease.  It  fa  not  eurprising  that  die 
mental  balance  shoidil  be  dis-turbcd.  and  .s«-lf-<-onf rol 
impairetl  or  destroyinl.  Recourse  to  Sj)iri(ism  fre- 
(juent ly  produces  hallucinations  and  other aherrat ions, 
especially  in  subjects  who  are  predisposed  to  insanity; 
and  even  those  who  are  otherwise  normal  expose 
them.sdvea  to  mwtn  phyacal  and  mental  strain  (d. 
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yiollet,  "Le  spiri^nm  dam  an  rnraorta  aT«e  la 

f»)!ii  ".  Paris,  lOOS).  Moro  s4Tiou8  still  is  the  flungcr 
of  rii(ir;il  jxTviTsioii.  If  to  practise  or  ciu'ouraKe 
dccopti'iii  I  if  any  sort  is  r»'j)r<'h('n«il)l«',  th<-  i  il  is  orr- 
tainly  greatest  when  fraud  is  resorted  to  in  the  iiHiiiiry 
oonoerning  the  future  Ufe.  But  apart  from  an^  intin- 
tioo  to  doMtve,  thiff  metbodi  emjgiagnd  woukt  imdcr- 
miiie  Ui«  foundatioiis  of  morality,  duMrliy  producing 
a  disintegration  of  perHcinahtv  or  by  inviting  the  in- 
vasion of  an  extraneous  intelligence.  It  may  be  that 
the  medium  "yields,  j)erhaps,  innocently  at  first  to 
the  promptinia  of  aii  irnpulae  which  may  come  to  him 
as  from  a  hifMr  power,  or  that  be  is  movi-d  by  an 
instiiietiTe  eomp«Won  to  aid  in  the  devdopaMat  at 
bli  antomatie  romaiioe-4ii  any  caiv,  if  he  OMitiniiai 
to  abet  and  cnf-oiiraKc  this  automatic  prompting,  it  ia 
not  likely  thill  111'  can  long  retain  both  honesty  and 
sanity  unimpaired.  Tin  man  who  Itxik.s  on  at  his 
hand  doing  a  thing,  but  acquits  hiin.««>lf  of  responni- 
bility  for  tm  UUng  done,  can  hardly  claim  to  be  con- 
aidered  as  a  moral  a{^nt;  and  (he  abm  ia  abort  to 
inatigating  and  repeat  mg  a  Iflre  aetion  fin  tlie  future, 
without  the  exfusf  of  an  overma.stering  impulfie  .  .  . 
To  attend  the  seances  of  a  pn)fe.s.sional  in«'dium  is  per- 
haps at  worHt  to  eountenuiH  I  :i  ^\vindle;  to  watch  tlic 
gradual  development  of  innocent  automatiion  into 
physical  mediumship  may  be  to  a.><>'ist  at  a  process  of 
moral  degeneration''  (Podmoce,  "Modem  ^HiiUiat- 
iam",  II,  326  sqq.). 

AcnoN  OF  THE  CHt'iirn.— .\8  Spiriti.*?ni  ha.s  been 
closely  allied  with  the  practices  of  "animal  magnet- 
ism" and  hvpnoti.sm,  these  several  classes  of  phenom- 
ena have  also  btH;n  treated  under  the  .same  general 
head  in  the  discussions  of  theologians  and  in  the  de<'i.s- 
ioaa  of  eocleaiaatical  authority.  The  Consrantion  of 
the  fnqniBition,  25  June,  1840,  decreed:^' Where  aO 
error,  son'ery  and  invocation  of  the  demon,  implicit  or 
explicit,  is  excluded,  the  mere  us«>  of  physical  means 
which  an*  otherwise  lawful,  i.s  imt  morally  forbi<lden, 

Ktvided  it  does  not  aim  at  unlawful  or  evil  results, 
t  the  application  of  purely  physical  principles  and 
neana  to  tuoip  or  eSeots  that  are  really  supernatund, 
fai  order  to  expfadn  these  on  ohysica]  erounib,  is 
nothing  else  than  unlawful  and  heretical  deception". 
This  decision  wjus  reiterated  on  '28  July,  1S47,  and  a 
further  decree  w:i.>  i-i-ind  on  .10  Is.'f).  wliich, 

aft«r  mentioning  discourse  s  about  religion,  i  \  oration 
of  departed  spirits  and  "other  superstitious  pi  an  ices" 
ol  8piritiam»  exhorts  the  biahc^  to  put  forth  every 
effort  for  we  suppression  of  these  afiuaes  "in  order 
that  tlie  flock  of  the  Ix)nl  may  be  protected  against 
the  enemy,  tlie  deposit  of  faith  safeguaxdetl,  ami  the 
faithful  presirved  from  moral  corruption."  The 
Second  Plenary  Council  of  Haltimore  (18tMi),  while 
making  due  allowance  for  fraudulent  practice  in 
Spintismt  deelarea  tha^  some  at  kaat  of  the  manif  eatar 
tuns  are  to  be  aeeribed  to  Satanie  mtervention,  and 
warns  the  faithful  against  lending  any  supiK)rt  to 
Sjiiritism  or  even,  out  of  curiosity,  attending  s'aiioes 
(Decreta,  im.  11).  The  council  jMjints  out.  in 
particular,  the  anti-Chnstiaa  character  of  Spiritist  ic 
Imrihinpi  eoneeniing  rsKghWi  and  ehanMteriaes  them 
•■  an  altompt  to  revive  muMnism  and  nuiBio.  ▲ 
denree  of  the  Holy  Office,  80  Maroh,  1806,  eomiemna 
8piriti«tic  practices,  even  though  intercourse  with  the 
demon  be  excluded  and  (•oni"'unication  st)ught  with 
giMxl  spirits  only.  In  all  these  doctmients  the  di.s- 
linclion  is  clearly  drav^Ti  between  legitimate  scientific 
investigation  and  superstitioua  abuiea.  What  the 
Church  oondamns  in  Spiritism  ia  ainwntitioQ  with  ita 
evil  eonseguenoea  for  rdigion  and  morality.  (Of. 
Perrone,  "Devirtute  religionis",  Turin,  1S67;  Noldin, 
"Suinnia  Theol.  Moralin",  Innsbruck, ItKM,  II). 

Wurk-i  hv  Catholir  iiutliors  nrx  nmrkr^l  with  nn  ii-t>  n«k. 
Capkox,  MoiUm  Sptriiuaium;  iU  Fact*  and  FanalieitmM  (lio*- 
tOB,  ISim'tlM  moimneot  in  Ameriea;  Huduobb,  Modtm 
■ — "* — —  (London,  1902) — hwtorinl  iurvey;  Idkb,  Shidim «• 
(ti>m  Vnrfc.  twn'  Ibw.  Vkm  " 


•f  SU  Sujttmaturai  (New  York,  190R);  *  BiiowmiON.  The  5p<r*> 

Rapi»rr  di<.,|on.  \H^i)  in  IX  of  Work,  (tlffr-jit,  IH.'W):  •  W(cse«, 
/JrT  .Sjiir.r;  if..  u.  ,1,11  ChrifM-nthum  i  Inn^tjnirk,  18S1);  •  W. 
>S<'UNi:iut.it,  btr  nftxre  (inateralaubt  (i'aderboro,  ItittS);  CaM- 
PKMTsa,  MtmrrUm,  SpirUwalntm,  etc.  (New  York,  1880):  A.  R. 
Wallace,  MiracUe  and  Madrrn  Sptritualitm  (Loodoa,  1807); 
*  .■^eRDl.r.D,  Spiriluaiivme  ti  ipinliwme  (Paris.  1H98):  IdBM, 
SinrUn  ti  mediume  (Pnrin.  19011;  Ftx»PR>for,  />«*  Indta  A  !■ 
plantif  Mnrt  (I'i>ri«,  liXX>1:  •  fii  TnrmrT,  D'-r  K,imj>f  utn  dif 
Serlr,  II  (2nd  <hI.,  ^il^iux,  HvmjH',  E'i,_jr,„t..    /  I'f,jrhicrU 

Rf-torck  (Boaton,  lUUA);  Maxwcll.  l^a  ph/nomrun  pnyhiquea 
(Paru.  1006):  Bennett.  Spiritwaiiem  (New  York,  1«07>;  Cai»- 
miNOTON,  The  Phynenl  Phenomena  of  Spiniualistm  (BoftoD.  11KJ7): 
MoRSELU,  Piif'imn  t  tpiritirmo  (Turin.  1908);  I>ombro»o.  tr. 
Keknbot,  AfttT  Death — WhalT  (Boston.  1909):  •  BBsitMER  ia 
Stimmm  «m  ManorLoMK  iJUl  (ISQUTLXIV  (1008).  LXXVU 

(1901).  Edward  A.  Pacb. 

■k^Mto  Santo,  Diocaac  of  (Spiritis  Sanch), 
anffnwBa  of  8io  Sebastifio  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ee- 
tahHwed  in  1800.   Its  jurisdiction  comprises  the 

State  of  I^irito  Santo,  rnited  States  of  Br.'izil, 
South  America,  with  twent v-tught  municiiutlitiea 
and  a  Ciitholic  i)o[.ul;ition  in  1911  of  202,(X)0  mhabi- 
tantjt,  20  secular  priests  and  15  friars.  Of  C!atholio 
educational  institutions  there  are,  in  the  city  of  Vi^ 
toria,  the  oapital  of  the  atato  ana  aeai  d  the  biahoD, 
a  ffymnofio  or  college  of  seeondarf  instnietioB  dh«eted 
by  wcular  prie.sis  and  having  the  .<,inie  jirivileges  :k> 
federsU  school;  and  the  Ojllegio  d;t,s  Irma.s  de  Caridade, 
for  girls,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Ch.<irity. 
At  Victoria  are  also  locjite^l  the  "Hospital  da  Mis- 
erieomlia",  in  which  five  Sisters  of  Charity  serve  as 
mn&^  and  the  Santo  Casa  de  Misericordia,  a  chari- 
table iiistitution  foundnl  in  t545,  and  by  d  eeree  or 
I  June,  inOT),  it  was  accorded  the  <^T.me  pri\  ilege.-^  of  the 
Saiif.i  de  .Mi.sericordia  of  Lisbon;  an  iinjM)rtant 

annex  of  this  in.stitution  is  th<'  ()ri)han:ito  SantA 
Luzia,  an  orphan  a^^ylum.  There  are  aldo  twelve 
Oaiholie  associations  in  Victoria.  In  other  citiea 
and  towns  of  the  diooeee  there  are  also  varioua 
Gatholie  sehools,  eharitable  institotions,  eto.  !%» 
pres(>nt  bishop  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Fernando  de  Sousa 
Monteiro,  b.  22  Sept.,  IS6t>,  rais<!d  to  the  see  I  March, 
IWL  (^eeBsAm..) 

JCI.I.\N  MoKKXO-IiACALLB. 

Sptrlta,  DiscEBNii£NT  or.  tice  DiscBKNinBMT  om 


Spiritual  Exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius,  a  short 
work  com^HJsetl  by  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  and  written 
originally  m  Spanish. 

TBB  Text.— The  aatograph  MS.  of  this  "fipuitaal 
ExeNiBea"hasunfortinuitely  been  loat.  What  la  aft 
present  ealle<l  the  "autograph"  is  only  a  quarto  copy 
made  by  a  secret ar>'  but  containii»g  corrections  in  tne 
author's  handwriting.  It  is  now  repriHluced  by  pho- 
totypy  ( Iltmic,  19()S).  Two  liatin  translations  wcso 
maoeduring  the  lifetime  of  St .  Ignatius.  There  novrra* 
main:  (1)  the  ancient  Latin  translation,  antimia  mni» 
lafina,  a  Utmd  vendon  probably  made  by  the  saint; 
(2)  a  free  translation  by  Father  Fmsius,  more  elegant 
and  moH'  in  accordiince  with  the  style  of  the  period, 
and  jieiienilly  ealli'd  the  "  \'ulg:ite".  The  nnUqua 
verxii)  is  datttl  by  the  copyist  "Ilome,  9  July.  1541"; 
the  vulgate  version  is  later  than  1541,  but  eariier  than 
1648,  when  the  two  veniaiiB  were  together  preamted 
to  Panl  ni  for  approval.  The  pope  appomted  ttiree 
examiners,  who  praised  both  versions  warmly.  The 
\'ulgate,  more  car<'ftdly  execute<l  from  a  lileran*' 
point  of  view.  w:ls  only  chos<'n  for  printing,  and  w:vs 
published  at  Home  on  11  S<-pt«mber,  1548,  under 
the  aiasple  title:  "Eaereitia  spiritualia".  This  prim' 
t»pa  edition  waa  also  muhipUed  br  nhotoMkgnav 
(Paris,  1010).  Beaidea  theae  two  Lath  tranbk 
tions  there  ev!)»t  two  othcrH.  One  is  the  still  un- 
publishtnl  text  left  by  Bl.  Pet<'r  Faber  to  the  Car- 
thusi:uis  of  (V)l<fi;ne  before  1.54(»;  it  holds  a  middle 
place  between  the  literal  version  and  the  Vulgate. 
The  second  is  a  new  literal  translation  by  I''ath« 
Roothaan.  tw(>ntv-finit  g«>ni>r»l  of  tho  8nH««tv  nf  Jf 
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who,  OD  account  of  the  differenoes  between  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  Spanish  autograph,  iriihad  to  feitniudate 
IM  "finrans"  btfo  JLetin,  imi  ■iwuiilelj 
«t  ihb  wm»  tine  naUng  xm  of  the  mtwU  mtUam. 

His  intent  inn  w.is  not  to  supplant  tho  VulgKte^  anS  he 
therefor*"  p\ih!i.-^h<  <i  thf  work  of  Fmsius  along  wHb  his 
own  in  piiralli  1  ruluiuiis  i:ls.'i5i. 

The  Spanish  autograph  text  was  not  printed  until 
Joog  after  the  Vulgate,  oy  Bernard  de  Angelis,  secre- 
tej  of  the  Society  of  Jens  (Bocm^  1615);  ithasoHen 
ben  repubUflbed.  The  moeit  tioCeiMwrthy  Engliiih 
sions  are:  (1)  "The  Spiritual  Exorcises  of  St.  Igna- 
tius. With  Approbation  of  Sup<»riour8.  At  Saint 
OmtTs;  Printt-d  by  Nicolas  Josepli  l.r  I  VbvTC,"  Thin 
translation  boars  no  date  but  it  can  be  trare<l  hack  to 
1736;  the  printer  was  a  lay  brother  of  the  Society. 
(2)  "The  Spiritual  ExercieeB  of  St.  Ignatiua.  Tkaa^ 
Hied  from  the  Authorised  Latin;  with  axtimeta  from 
the  literal  version  and  notes  of  the  Rev.  Father 
Ilothaan  [sic]  by  Charles  Seuger,  M..\.,  to  which  is 
pr«  fixed  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  Nirholiw  W'im- 
man,  D.D.,  bishop  of  Melipotamus"  (I>ondon,  Dol- 
man, IS47);  which  waa  republishwl  by  Murphy  at 
Baltowwe,  about  1850.  (3)  "TheTextof  thea^iirift- 
«al  IjixMtMee  <^  St.  I^tius,  trafBibted  from  the 
original  Spanish",  by  Father  John  Morris,  S..I.,  puh- 
Iwheil  by  Burns  and  ()ute«  (Ixindon,  1880).  The 
reader  of  the  "Exercises"  need  not  look  for  elegance 
(rf  style.  "St.  Ignatius",  says  F.  Astraiu,  "writes  in 
eoarae,  inoorrect,  and  kboured  Castilian,  which  oaify 
at  times  arrestatiw  attention  by  the  eoHgietie  pro- 
eirion  and  brevity  with  whieh  eertain  ihougiblB  wn 

expressfnl. "  Then'  arc  ouljKuirinLr-^  of  the  soul  in 
diffen-nt  eolloquiea,  but  their  ulTict ing  ii»t<'n-,st  does 
not  he  in  worus;  it  is  wholly  in  the  keen  situation, 
created  by  the  author,  of  the 'sinner  Ixifore  the  cruci- 
fixjths  Intel  bctan  hk  Unf.  sto. 

CoKFosnioir  ov  «n  RfiHCWM,— -The  book  is 
eompoaed  of  doeumento  or  spfaltaa]  exercises,  redaeed 
to  the  order  most  fitted  to  move  the  inindn  of  the  faith- 
ful to  piety,  as  was  remarked  in  the  lirief  of  appmval. 
Wf  fin.i  in  this  work  doeumentH  (instructions,  admoni- 
tiuns,  warnings),  exercises  (pravera,  meditation.s, 
examination  of  conscience,  and  other  imstieaa),  :uid 
the  bhUmxI  aeeoidniB  to  whiob  thcr  an  aimnged. 
The  soureee  of  the  towc  are  the  Sacred  Seriptures  and 


the  experiences  of  spiritual  life.  Ignatius  mdeed  w.oh 
httle  by  Uttle  prepared  by  Divine  Providence  to  write 
his  book.  From  1521  the  theiights  wlii<  h  premie 
his  oonversion,  the  progress  of  his  repentance,  tho 
pious  practices  which  he  embraces  at  Montserrat  and 
at  Maniem  helped  to  give  him  «  knowledge  of  as- 
eattBiBi.  BasbbokfaaifDikfiTedbyhfaiM^ 
on  lived  by  others  under  his  eyes.  But  a  bcxik  so 
liveti  is  not  com|K)flC<J  all  at  once;  it  requirca  to  be 
retouched,  oorrected,  and  a<hled  to  fn  <iu(  iitly.  These 
improvements,  which  neither  Polanco  nor  Rartoli 
hide,  are  revealed  by  a  simple  examination  of  the 
Spaoiih  text»  whiera  akmg  with  the  Castilian  there 
are  foond  Lntfai  or  RaBan  espreerions.  together  wKfa 
Scholastic  terms  which  the  writer  could  not  have  utv^l 
before,  at  leju^rt.  the  b<'ginning  of  lii.s  later  Htudien. 
I^iatius  him.sclf  admitted  this  to  leather  Luis  Gon- 
"I  did  not  compose  tlie  Exercines  all  at  once. 
Mqpthing  resulting  from  my  own  experience 
1  to  ue  Itkefar  to  be  of  use  to  Others.  I  took  note 
«r  nr.  VktherNadal,  Ignathia^  frfend  sad 


tipomy,  writes  of  the  fin.il  redaction:  "After  hav- 
ing eompleted  his  studies,  the  author  united  his  first 
attempts  of  the  Exercises,  made  many  additions,  put 
all  in  ordeTiand  presented  his  work  for  the  examination 
nd  jndpnent  of  the  j\postoIic  See". 

It  sesBM  probable  that-the  "Eww 
plated  widls  St.  f^tnatiiis  was  aHen^feg  leetaras  at  fts 
University  of  Pans.  The  copy  of  Bl.  Peter  Faber,  writ^ 
tea  undoubtedly  about  the  time  when  he  followed  the 
I  undefignatiaB'sdinafekin(lil]IS).«ontsio8 


the  essential  parts.  Moreover,  some  parts  of  the  book 
bear  their  date.  Such  are:  the  "Rules  for  thadirtribll> 
tion  of  ahns",  intended  for  beneficed  cleri^irmen,  mas- 
ters, or  laureates  of  the  university,  in  which  oeeors  a 

citation  of  the  Council  of  Carthage,  thus  leading  one 
to  suppose  that  the  writer  had  studied  theology;  the 
"Rules  for  thinking  witli  the  ("hurch",  which  appear 
to  have  been  sugg^ted  by  the  measures  taken  by  an 
assembly  of  theologians  at  Valladolid  in  1527  against 
the  Erasmists  of  Spain,  or  by  the  F^unilty  of  Paris  in 
1635,  1542,  agamst  the  Protestants.  The  final 
completion  of  the  "Exercises"  may  bo  dated  from 
1541,  when  a  fair  copy  of  the  trrsto  mitiqwi,  which  St. 
Ignatius  <-alls  "To<l()s  (!Xi:rcicios  hrcvitcr  en  hitin",  was 
made.  It  may  be  asked  how  far  the  work  of  com- 
position was  carried  out  diu-ing  the  rcsidenoe  of  the 
saint  at  Manrcsa.  This  spot,  where  Ignatius  arrived 
In  March,  1522,  must  always  be  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  the  "Exercises".  Tlic  substance  of  the 
work  dates  from  Manrej«i.  Ignatius  found  there  the 
precious  metal  which  for  a  long  time  he  wTought  and 
polished.  "A  work,"  as  Fr.  Astrain  rightly  says, 
"which  contributes  throughout  so  admirably  to 
naliie  the  fundamental  idea  set  up  by  the  author,  is 
evidently  not  an  invention  made  by  parts,  or  eom- 
posed  of  passages  written  at  various  times  or  under 
varying  circumstances."  The  "lOxercises"  clearly 
h<  :ir  tlie  mark  of  Maiircsa.  The  mind  of  Innatius, 
during  his  retimnent  there,  was  full  of  militiiry  mem- 
ories and  of  thoua^ta  of  the  future;  hence  the  double 
Ai«M»««fcni4i|yrt  of  us  hook,  the  ohivnlious  note  the 
mareh  towards  tSwehoiee  of  a  Slate  of  Hfe.  Theideas 
of  the  knight  an;  those  of  the  service  due  to  a  sov&- 
reign,  of  the  shame  that  clings  to  the  treason  of  a  vassal 
(first  \ve<>kt,  and  in  the  kingdom,  those  of  the  crusade 
formed  against  the  infidels,  and  of  the  confrontation 
of  the  T!^  Standards  (second  week)'   But  during  hia 


oastlMte  nadiBS  of  tha  fivMsf 
tiie  saints  gawamysliosltttm  toMsenfvabtNisideaBp 

the  great  deeds  to  be  imitated  henceforth  are  no  longer 
tho.se  of  a  Rohiud,  but  of  a  Dominic  or  a  I'Vancis. 

To  help  him  in  his  outline  of  c\aiigelicAl  per- 
fection, Ignatius  received  a  special  assistance,  which 
Polanco  and  Ribadeneira  eaO  uis  onetion  of  the  Holy 
QhMt.  Without  this  ffrace,  the  ooByoaition  of  the 
"BnreiBes"  rflnudns  a  mystery.  Hio«r  eoidd  a  fooi^ 
and  ignorant  soldier  conceive  and  develop  a  work  so 
original,  so  useful  for  the  fcdvation  and  the  perfection 
of  souls,  a  ho.  )k  which  astonishes  one  by  the  originality 
of  its  method  and  the  powerful  cfhcacy  of  its  virtue? 
We  ought  not,  however,  to  consider  this  Divine  assist- 
anse  m  >  egnylete  revdMion.  What  SU  lynatiua 
knew  of  spfarKual  wajrs,  he  had  learned  eiriemr  from 
persona!  experience  and  by  the  grace  of  (Tod,  Who 
treat tnl  liim  "as  the  HcluK>imaster  does  a  child".  It 
fioeti  not  mean  tliat  he  had  not  the  advice  of  a  con- 
fessor to  guide  him,  for  he  was  directed  by  John  Cha- 
nones  at  Montserrat;  nor  does  it  mean  that  he  had 
lead  nothing  hiniBdf.  as  we  know  that  he  had  books 
ate  nana,  we  most  vnenfore  eonsraer  we  iwennoB 
of  the  "Exercises",  not  as  a  completely  supernatural 
mamle.station  of  all  the  truths  contained  in  the  work, 
but  as  a  kind  of  inspiration,  or  .special  Divine  assist- 
ance, which  prevente<l  all  essential  error,  and  sug- 
gested many  thoughts  useful  for  the  salvation  of  the 
author,  and  of  readers  at  all  times.  This  inqiiration 
is  the  mors  sdmimible  as  Ignatius  waa  favomwd  with 
great  light  in  Di\nne  things.  Ribadeneira,  writing 
from  Ma<lrid.  !«  .April,  1007,  to  Fr.  QiriSn,  rector  of 
SalainaiH'a,  dwells  on  thi-  wonderful  fruits  of  the 
"Exercises",  frnits  foreseen  and  willed  by  God. 
Such  a  result  could  not  be  the  effect  of  merely  human 
nodhis  and  study,  and  he  adds:  "This  has  been  the 
general  opfadon  of  all  the  okl  fathers  of  tiia  Society, 
of  us  all  niio  haTsliysdsadsuttwdiiitfiom  Masssn 
father".  . 

the  part  takM  bsrtks 
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IVirpinin  the  romixising  of  the  "Exercisefl"  at 
It  is  not  bii.sf'<l  on  any  written  testimony 
of  the  a>ntemix)rarie8  of  8t.  Ignatiu^  t-hmiyh  it  be> 
oamr  universal  in  the  seventeenth  oomnqr.  ^raAly 
U  »  founded  vapon  «ulur  onl  twtinwiy.  and  iman  ft 
wvtMkm  taam  in  IMO  to  the  Vniflrabw  Mama  de 
Kwobar,  and  n'lalfd  in  "I.ifo  of  Father  Hnlthazar 
Alvarez".  This  tradition  has  often  been  syiubolixcd 
by  |)aint<'rs.  who  repre.H<nit  ^fBathia  Tffiting  frftlH  tfiT 
blctued  Virgin  K  dict^ition. 

Although  Ignatiua  had  been  educated  just  like  the 
ordiiiary  knimta  o<  hia  time,  he  waa  fond  of  aalir* 
araphy  and  snD  more  of  reading;  his  eonrahMaBoe  at 
l>oyolA  enabled  hira  to  pratify  this  double  inclina- 
tion. Wo  know  that  he  wroti-  then-,  in  different  col- 
ours i  inks,  a  quarto  lxM)k  of  300  folins  in  which  he 
Bc>eni.s  to  have  gathered  together  extracts  from  the 
only  two  lx>oks  to  be  found  in  the  castle,  which  were 


"The  flower  of  the  Saints"  in 


and  "The 


Life  of  Jesus  duM"  hjr  Lodtrfph  of  Saxony  or  tiie 

Carthusian,  publUied  in  F>panish  at  Alcaic,  1502  to 
1503.  "The  Flower  of  the  Saints"  haw  left  no  ap- 
parent traee  in  the  "Exercises",  e.xcept  an  advice  to 
read  aomethiag  similar  after  the  second  week.  Lu- 
do^'s  influence  is  more  noticeable  in  expresaions, 
aasatie  prinoiplesi  and  meUnodio  details.  Th«  part 
of  tfie  'MSxerdses"  traating  of  the  life  of  CM,  ii 
especially  indebted  to  him. 

Ignatius,  having  recoverwl  his  health  and  deter- 
mined to  Iciul  a  hermit's  life,  left  Loyola  for  Mont- 
serrat  and  Manre.s4i.  He  sjwnt  tlie  j:reater  part  of 
the  ynvr  1522  in  the  latter  town,  three  leases  distant 
from  Montssxat,  under  the  direction  of  hai  oonf sssoti 
Don  Jdm  Qhanonsa.  Aeeording  to  a  witnesa  in  the 
proeciw  of  canonization  Iftnaf  ins  went  to  see  Chanones 
every  Saturday.  He  could  moreover  have  met  him  or 
other  Benedictines  at  the  priory  of  MaiireK.i,  which 
was  dependent  on  Mcjiitserrat.  It  is  iK>«Hible  that 
he  received  from  theiu  a  copy  of  the  "Imitation  of 
Qinst"  in  Spanish,  for  he  certainly  had  that  book  at 
Ifaaresa;  liny  moat  haive  given  mm  also  the  "Ejer- 
citatorio  de  la  vida  espiritual",  of  Dom  Garcia  de 
Cisneroe,  published  at  Montserrat  in  1500.  Riba- 
deneira  in  his  letter  t((  Fr.  r,ir6n  thinks  it  ver>'  pnd)- 
able  that  St.  Ignatius  was  acquainted  with  this  Castil- 
ian  work,  that  he  availed  himself  of  it  for  prayer  and 
meditation,  that  Chanones  explained  difTerent  parts 
to  him,  and  that  the  title  "Elxeretses"  was  musested 
to  him  by  the  "Eicrcitatorio".  The  Benedictines 
made  use  of  this  book  for  the  conversion  or  edification 
of  the  piijfrirnH  of  Montserrat;  in  fact  tlie  tradition  of 
the  monastery  relates  that  Chanones  communicjited  it 
to  his  penitent.  The  "Exerciser"  Ijorrow  very  little 
aMptesMy  from  the  "Imitation  of  Cliriat".  There  is, 
liowever,  to  be  noticed  a  nneral  concordance  of  ita 
doctrine  and  that  of  tbs  "Sbtwdasa",  and  an  invita- 
tion to  rend  it. 

WiiH  the  "  Ejercitatorio"  more  closely  followed?  In 
trying  to  solve  this  question  it  is  not  sufficient  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  n>scmblance  of  the  titles,  or  to 
satablish  a  parallel  with  a  few  details;  it  is  necessary 
above  all  to  compare  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  two 
works.  Whibt  the  "Exercises"  consider  the  word 
"week"  in  its  metaphorical  sense  and  pive  libraty  to 
add  or  to  omit  days,  the  "Ejercitatorio"  presents  a 
triple  series  of  seven  mfniitations,  one  and  not  several 
for  each  day  of  the  real  we<-k.  The  whole  series  of 
twenty-one  meditations  is  exhausted  in  just  three 
weeks,  which  answer  to  the  three  lives:  the  purgative, 
tiie  illuminative,  and  the  unitive.  The  author  seeks 
only  to  raise  the  "  exercitador "  graduallv  to  the  con- 
templative life,  whereas  St.  Ignatius  leads  the  exerci- 
tani  to  determine  for  himself  the  choice  of  a  state  of 
life  amongst  those  most  pleasing  to  God.  The  "  Ejer- 
oitatorio  does  not  mention  anything  of  the  founida- 
tkm,  nor  of  the  kingdom,  of  the  psfticular 
lioav  of  tha  alsetiM,  of  tha  dissMUMiit  of  I 


of  the  rules  for  rightly  regulating  nnr's  food  and  for 
thinking  with  the  Ortncxlox  Church,  nor  of  the  t}ir«f 
methods  of  praying.  Only  a  few  counsels  of  Cu^nt-ros 
have  been  adopter!  by  8t.  Ignatius  in  the  annotations 
SLi,  13|  18, 19,30,  aadthoaddiiioiMS^4.  Soaieof 
Cweros's  ideas  are  to  be  famid  in  the  mecHtallaiai  of 
the  first  week.  The  other  we<'ks  of  St.  I^nntius  arr* 
entirely  different.  The  similarities  ;ire  ho  rnlu(<  »i  in 
fact  U)  a  very  sniall  luimber. 

But  the  work  of  Cisncros  itself  is  only  a  oompilatioo. 
Cisneros  admits  having  reproduced  paassfaifmBaOMh 
■an.  BcmaRl,  Bonavontur^  Genoa  ete.:  waanaiwm, 
he  CKNS  not  give  tiie  names  of  the  oontemporaiiaB 
from  whom  he  copied.  Amongst  other  books  Cisne- 
ros read  and  c()J)uh1  the  "De  spirituahbus  ii-scfn- 
sionibus"  of  (ierard  Zerbolt  of  Zutphen  (1.367-08) 
and  the  "  Rosetum  excrcitiorum  spiritualium "  of 
John  Mombacr,  or  Maubumus  (d.  1502),  who  was 
also  indebted  to  Gerard.  Almost  all  in  CisDeroe  that 
pertaina  to  the  method  of  aniritual  mm eissa  is  ean 
tract«i  from  the  "Rosetum  .  The  different  ways 
of  exercising  oneself  in  the  contemplation  of  the  life 
and  (Kissioii  of  Jesus  Christ  are  taken  from  the  "  De 
spirituaUbus  ascensionibus".  All  Cisneros's  borrow- 
ings were  disclosed  by  Fr.  Watrigant  (see  bibli- 
cfiaphy).  Zutphen  awl  Mombaer  like  Thomaa  k 
Kesqiis,  befcmged  to  the  Society  of  the  Brothen  of 
Common  Life,  founde<l  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century  by  (u  rurd  de  Groote  ami  Florence 
Radewyns.  This  .soeiety  eau-^c'tl  a  revival  of  spirit  uiil 
life  by  the  pubUcation  of  numerous  ascetic  treutiiies, 
several  of  which  appeared  under  the  title  of  "Spirit- 
ual  Eaercises".  The  Brothen  of  Common  Life,  or 
the  Devoti,  devoted  themselves  also  to  the  reform  of 
the  clergy  and  monasteries.  The  Benedictine  Con- 
gregation of  Volladohd,  on  wliich  Mon.«ierrat  was  do- 
pendent,  had  Ix-en  under  the  influence  of  Ix*wis  Barbo, 
who  was  conniKjted  with  the  lirothers.  We  must 
therefore  conclude  that  Ignatius  may  have  profited 
by  the  rasult  of  Zutpben'a  and  Maubumus's  labours 
whilst Im»  nad  daneros  or  Hstened  toOianones's  ex- 

Elanations  at  Mjinresa.  T.ater,  when  he  underst<K)<! 
ratin,  during:  his  studies  at  the  Universities  of  Alcald 
and  I'aris,  or  while  t  ravelhng  in  KLanderH  he  ni;iy  him- 
self have  bccom«'  arcjuainted  with  the  works  uf  the 
Devoti.  A  greater  analogy  is  to  be  noticed  between 
Zutphen  and  Ignatius,  two  praetieal  mind^  than  b»> 
tween  Loyola  and  Cimrai. 

ORioiNALmr  or  thb  tmoL — ^Wo  may  therefore 
look  upon  the  question  of  a  supposed  plagiarism  on 
the  part  of  8t.  Ignatius  to  the  iletriment  of  Cisnems, 
as  being  definitively  settled.  This  question  was 
raised  by  Dom  Constantine  Cajetan,  or  rather  by  some 
one  who  assumed  his  name,  in  a  treatise  publiwed  at 
V«nioeinl641:"Dereli^aaaS.IgnatB  ...  per 
Mtres  B<  nedir  tino8  institutione  .  .  .  ".  The 
Jesuit  John  Rlio  answered  him  in  his  "Achates" 
(Lyons,  l(i44).  Both  the  attack  and  n-ply  were  put 
on  the  Index,  no  doubt  on  account  of  their  exc(«sive 
acrimony.  Besides,  the  general  assembly  of  the  Coo- 
greBation  of  Monte  Casmno  which  mat  at  Ravouia 
m  1644,  hy  a  deeree  dissociated  itsdf  from  the  sc- 
gressor.  The  quarrel  was  afterwards  renewed  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  chiefly  by  the  heterodox,  but  lUways 
without  success.  Benedictines  ;inii  .Jesuits  agret^  to 
acknowledge  that  if  St.  Ignatius  owes  anything  to 
Montserrat,  he  has  retained  his  entire  originality. 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  worfca  he  nad  and 
what  he  borrowed,  his  book  is  truly  his  own.  A 
writer  is  never  blame<l  for  having  previously  searched 
and  studicu,  if  his  own  work  is  impressed  with  his  per- 
sonality, and  treats  the  subjer  t  from  a  new  point  of 
view.  _  This  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by  St. 
Ignatius,  and  with  all  the  greaticr  merit,  as  he  could 
not  change  anything  of  the  traditional  truths  of  C 
tianity,  or  pretend  to  invmt  nMntal 
4  origjulitar  aivMn  at 
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selection  and  co-ordination  of  bis  matenal.  To  sekot 
•ome  of  the  great  truths  of  religion,  to  drive  them 
deeply  into  ttelMVt,  until  man  thoroughly  impfwd 
falb  at  tiw  IJBtiSNt  feet,  eryins  out  like  another  8a«d 

"  Domine,  qiiid  me  >ts  facereT  ,  audi  is  the  genius,  the 
ascetic  character,  of  St.  Ignatius.  But  to  bring  about 
this  result  it  was  necessary  for  the  selected  truths  to 
be  linked  together  in  a  bgical  scries  and  animated  hy  a 
pRggroflsive  movement.  The  metttodie  order  and  ir- 
ytibh  dedoetkMi  of  the  **TBmnkt»'*  distinyiiah 
tten  ftmia  largo  nmlwr  of  spiritual  works.  Above 
all  the  OV%inality  of  St.  Ignatiius  Is  displayed  in  the 
eere  with  which  he  combines  the  subjects  of  medi- 
tation and  :i.scetic  jirinciplos,  and  the  minute  ad- 
vice that  guides  and  moderates,  when  nooessjuy,  the 
iqjplication  of  the  "ESxcrcisos".  Wc  find  in  the  an- 
notations at  the  begmninjfi  in  the  notes  atrawn  here 


and  ttere,  ni  theralMfor  the  diseenmient  of  apirita  a 

real  system  of  spirit ti;il  training,  that  makes  adequate 
pn)vini«)n  for  tlie  (lilTcrt-iit  states  of  soul  of  the  exerci- 
tant,  and  warns  him,  or  mther  his  director,  of  what  i.s 
most  fitting,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  Nothing  is  left  to  chance.  One  mca  how  t^) 
adapt  the  laniaral  prapoai  of  the  retreat  to  different 
pwaune,  aeeording  to  tbor  oeeDi>stion'  the  degree  of 
their  fervour,  and  the  advant  age  they  derive  f rom  the 
"Exercises".  This  art  of  proportioning  spiritual  in- 
struction to  the  powers  of  the  sniil  and  to  Divine 
grac»»  was  entirely  new,  at  least  under  the  precise  and 
methodic  form  given  to  it  by  St.  Ignatius. 

Docnota  w  THB  BOOK.-— llie  two  words  that  fonn 
tihe  general  title  of  8t  l^EnatiuB^a  book  be8|>eak  at 
once  the  soul'?'  a^^fion  and  labour,  and  the  interior 
struggle.    The  still  more  explicit  title  which  we  find 
immediately  jifter  the  ann()t;itir)rw  leaves  one  no 
doubt:   " Spirit u:il  Exercises  to  conquer  oneself  and 
reflate  one's  life,  and  to  avoid  coming  to  a  dcter- 
Bunatkm  tbzou^  any  inoidinate  affection".  A 
method  ii here  ^nd,  wUah  with  God's  graeeteaebes 
and  helps  one  to  overcome  oneself,  that  is  to  say  one's 
unruly  passions,  and  by  gaining  control  over  every 
Oonseiou.H  act,  to  actniire  inward  jxare— a  mctliod  of 
aelf-«onquest  and  self-govement.    A  general  idea  of 
U»  "Exerci.ses"  may  best  be  gained  from  Diertins's 
anmmary:  After  setting  forth  the  end  for  wiiich  God 
ereated  man  and  all  other  things,  the  book,  ever  con- 
sidering this  truth  as  the  first  foundation,  leads  us  in  a 
short  ♦»me  by  the  way  known  as  the  purgative  way  to 
acknowie<lge  the  ugliness  of  the  sins  which  have 
caused  us  to  stray  shamefully  from  the  end,  and  to 
cleAnse  our  souls  from  sin.    Setting  before  us  the  r\- 
Mnple  of  Christ,  our  King  and  Leader,  the  author  then 
iaintes  us,  in  what  is  termed  the  illuminative  life,  to 
amid  the  devil's  standard  and  to  follow  the  standard 
of  thw  very  good  and  wise  Chief,  and  to  imitate  His  vir- 
toes;  indeed  he  almost  furres  us  to  do  so  by  the  medi- 
tation of  the  thn-e  cUiasi'ih,  or  grades,  of  men  (the  first 
of  which  is  reluctant  to  follow  Christ,  the  second  eager 
to  do  so,  but  with  Unutations,  and  the  Utst  bent  on  fol- 
lowing Him  at  onecL  wholly,  and  always) .   These  reso- 
lutions are  strengtnened  more  and  more  in  the  third 
week,  at  the  sii^t  of  Jesus  Christ  walking  before  us 
with  His  cross.    Ijistly,  in  the  unitive  w.ay,  which 
comprises  the  fourth  week,  he  enkindles  in  our  hearts 
a  desire  for  the  glory  nf  Jc.mis  risrn  :vnil  for  [lis  purest 
love.    To  this  are  joined  annotat  ions,  tvdditions,  pre- 
ludes, colloquiea,  examinations,  mc^ies  of  election, 
zuleB  for  riimtly  regubting  one's  food,  for  discerning 

£irits.  for  the  scnipulous,  for  thinking  with  the  Ortho- 
X  Clmrrh,  etc.  'Ilu-  whole,  if  applied  in  the  i>re- 
e6ribi*d  order,  iK>ssey.-ies  the  inrre'libli'  st  renjrth  of  hand- 
ing one  to  solid  virtue  and  to  <'ternii.!  snlvution.  Tin- 
four  weeks  have  been  summed  up  still  more  brieQy  in 
as  many  senteneea:  (I)  dafotinata  reformare;  (2)ia- 
formata  conformare;  (3)  oonfomuita  oonfinnam; 
(4)  oonfirmata  tramfonnare:  that  is:  (1)  to  nCoim 
aiiat  haa  ham  defarmsd  hf  aw;  (3)  In  make  what  ii 


thus  reformed  conform  to  the  Divine  model,  JeeoBi 
(3)  to  strengthen  what  thus  conforms:  (4)  to  tna^ 
totm  bgr  love  the  abeady  strengthened  leaolutiofM. 
TUimflihodorepbitual  progreas  had  already  been 

traced  by  St.  Paul  (Hebr.,  xii,  1-2).  It  cannot  be  re- 
peated t<K)  often  tluit,  if  St.  Ignatius  displayed  his 
originahty  in  uniting  and  roH>r(iinating  the  materials 
of  his  book,  he  did  not  compo.se  the  matter  itself.  He 
derived  it  from  the  over  open  treasury  of  the  Catholie 
Cburoh,  from  Socvtoie  and  Tradition,  from  tb»  JB^blo 
and  the  VaUSbam.  The  Gospel  is  the  marrow  of  the 
"Exercises".  The  spirituality  of  St.  Icnatius  is  in 
constant  harmony  with  the  tejichings  of  Chri.st  and 
His  .Ajxistles.  What  is  the  "homo  vincat  seipsum". 
but  an  echo  of  the  "abncget  semstipsum"?  Ana 
whence  came  Loyola's  idvA  of  giving  us  the  soldin^e 
theory,  a  warlika'book  whidi  contains  all  the  nlu  of  a 
eampoign  ai  man's  strufqde  against  hhnsdf,  if  nol 
from  the  Saviour's  words,  wliich  are  a  declaration  of 
war:  "Do  not  think  that  I  came  to  send  pe-ace  upon 
earth:  I  cjime  not  to  send  peace,  but  tlie  sword" 
(Matt.,  X,  34).  The  spirituality  of  the  "Exercises" 
belongs,  therefore,  to  the  active  and  militant  kind. 
We  must  also  remark  that  the  woriMS  not  a  mere  book 
for  reading  or  a  mere  manual  of  devotion;  itgiveeiis 
in  the  high  sense  of  the  won!  a  psyrholopir.-d  and  ped- 
agoRi'c  method.  Mr.  Orby  Shipley,  a  convert  from 
Protestant i.sm  to  Catholicism,  judged  them  rightly, 
when  he  said  in  the  preface  of  his  iviition  (liOndon, 
1870):  "This  trcatiso  is  not  so  much  a  manual  as  a 
method— and  a  method  the  value,  the  extraordinaiy 
power,  of  wbkSk  does  not  i4»pear  at  first  sight.  One 
of  its  great  marvels  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  haa 
done  so  very  much  by  such  very  simple  means  .  .  . 
Thoy  arc  no  mere  theoretical  wimpositions,  but  they 
have  been  framed  upon  the  closest  study  of  the  hu- 
man mind;  .  .  .  they  enter  into  its  several  emo- 
tions, encounter  its  numberless  diffioulties,  and  probe 
to  their  very  depthe  its  osfetal  sprinffi  of  thoo^t  and 
aotran". 

To  obtain  the  desired  result  St.  Ignatius  uses  only 
a  few  words,  but  these  arc  so  selected  as  to  make  a 
dv-ep  impression  on  the  mind  and,  if  seriously  medi- 
Uitod  on  by  the  exercitant  and  fostered  in  his  soul, 
will  soon  devetop  into  powerful  thoughts  and  beoome 
a  oouroe  of  great  apvitual  enlightenment  and  oons^ 
fluently  of  earnest  energetic  resolutions.  However, 
though  the  method  of  St.  Ignatius  leaves  the  exerci- 
tant to  think  for  himself,  tlie  author  docs  not  intend 
that  the  latter  should  use  it  witltout  guidance.  He 
places  the  "  Book  of  Exerci.ses  "  in  the  hands  of  a  di- 
rector, and  entrusts  him  with  applying  it  to  the  exerci- 
tant. He  teaches  him  how  to  guide  a  soul  in  the 
ehoiee  of  a  state  of  Ufe  and  in  the  work  of  self-rcdTorm. 
The  annotations,  which  provide  a  key  to  the  "Exer- 
cises", are  intcnde<l  more  es;)cci:illy  for  the  director. 
ITie  greater  part  of  them — the  .second,  sixth,  .seventh, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  thirtwnth,  fourteenth, 
fifteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  a  total  of  twelve 
out  of  twenty  fa  written  for  "el  que  da  los  ICxerci- 
okm"  (the  panoa  who  gives  the  exercises).  The  fif- 
teenth adrues  him  to  proceed  with  great  discretion, 
so  .as  not  to  interfen^  between  the  Creator  and  the 
creature,  and  to  abstain  especially  in  the  ca.se  of  a  re- 
treat of  election,  from  any  suggestion  regardinn  the 
determination  to  be  taken,  even  should  it  be,  strictly 
sprviking,  for  the  veiy  bvsl.  This  advise  shows  bow 
falsely  some  ontios  oC  the  ExsrcisBS  gmresent  them  as 
bringing  imdue  influenee  to  bear  on  the  will,  with  a 
view  to  enslaving  or  f)araIyriBl  ft.  From  this  also 
ap|M>ars  the  absurdity  of  MuIterS  thesis  in  "Ix-s  ori- 
giiics  de  la  Conij)!ignie  de  .It^sus"  (Paris,  ISO.S),  in 
which  he  strives  to  vhow  the  Mohammedan  origin  of 
the  Enrcises  and  of  tlie  Society  of  Jesus.  In  this 
r,  thsreCace,  the  direetor  in  eompliannw  with  the 
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which  he  is  the  roprrwntfttive.  He  also  considers 
the  Roul's  capacity;  the  Kxerciaee  contain  in  them- 
mI^W  matters  uaeful  to  all,  but  taken  altogether  thcv 
nagr  not  be  suitable  to  every  one.  The  eighteenth 
aamotation  forbids  them  to  be  given  indiwaimuiatelv, 
without  considering  who  the  exercitant  iB.  Finally 
to  8um  \\p,  all  St.  iK'K'tius's  spirituality  lies  in  tnwli- 
tionai  Catholic  instruulion,  in  a  method  favourable  to 
personal  aotivilQri  and  in  the  importaniM  of  ivudent 
direetioo. 

Hie  eoBUMntatorH  who  have  attempted  to  explain 
and  penetrate  the  doctrine  of  the  "Exerdaes'  are 
theorists  who  consider  cither  the  entire  book  or  cer- 
tain pin  ts  of  it,  and  nhow  the  book'H  order  and  coh- 
nexion  and  when  neoos.sary  justify  tlio  thought. 
Several  of  them,  not  satisfiod  with  simply  discussing 
the  method^  deal  also  with  the  nracti<rc.  'I'how  whose 
names  we  give  here  belong  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  but 
they  did  not  write  solely  for  their  order:  axteenth 
century — Achille  Gagliardi;  seventeenth  century — 
Francisco  Suarez,  Ant^dnc  I^e  Gaudier,  Luis  dc  \n 
Palma,  Giovanni  Hucolljini,  Tobiiw  l,<ihn(T,  Ignatius 
Diertins;  eiglitecnth  rcntwry  -("luudf  .luddc,  Jean- 
Joseph  Petitdidier.  Baltawar  de  Monca<la,  Pet^-r  For- 
rusMa;  nineteentn  eentury — Johanu  PhiUpn  Itoot- 
haao,  Fiene  Jenneaseaux,  Antoine  Denis,  Maiin  de 
Bovleeve,  Jaime  Nonell,  James  Clare.  Frani  de  Hum- 
melauer,  Jaime  Gutierrez. 

CrITICIBM  U.NFAV(»rilABI.E  AND  FAVOtrRABI.K. — \Vc 

refer  the  reader  to  Diertins's  uarralion  of  tlic  "'perse- 
eutions"  to  which  the  "Exerciiics"  were  subjected 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Ignatius.  He  counts  no  leas 
than  twelve.  The  first  attacks  may  be  attributed  to 
the  surprise  felt  by  eeolesiastics  at  the  si^dit  of  a  lay- 
man trentinji  of  spiritual  matters,  before  haviiitr  ni.ulo 
his  theolojjieal  studies;  flie  others  arose  fn»iii  some 
difficulty  of  int«Ti)reta( ion  or  fr^iiri  erroneous  juiig- 
ments  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  text.  These  malev- 
tilent  or  over-sealous  oensurers  were  answered  by 
Nadal  and  Suares,  who  irareiustifiedby  theapproba- 
tion  of  the  Holy  See.  The  attaeks  of  the  present  day 
arc  geruTally  unseientifir,  im^pired  by  pa-ssion,  and 
nuuie  without  any  preliminary  examination  of  the 
question.  \Mien  the  adversary's  mind  eonwives  a 
caricature  of  tlie  "Exercises"  either  becauKc  he  h;is 
not  read  them,  or  because  before  reading  them  he  has 
been  influenced  by  the  emmeous  statements  of  other 
hostile  critics,  the  attack  appears  legitimate;  in  re- 
ality it  will  be  found  to  refer  to  something  that  Ls  not 
in  the  "Exercisee".  Hesid*-;*  the  attaeks  by  tluir 
nnitual  opposition  dcst  rr.i>'  unf  ruMtlier.    TIk'  "IX'T- 

eiaes"  cannot  have,  simulianc<>u.sly,  a  tmu-hiavellian 
and  an  anodyne  diaracter,  or  be  rapt  in  the  cdouda 
and  yet  crawl  upon  the  aoiL  Long  agp  thqr  were, 
and  to-day  are,  charged  witii  hting  a  clever  nuMshinerj' 

destined  to  strike  and  move  the  imagination,  and 
finally  throutih  hallucination  produce  eosta*iie«.  Slicii- 
elet  and  (iviinet  in  tlu-ir  too  famous  leet vires  revived 
this  calumny,  which  has  been  answered  bv  Fr.  Cahour 
in  his  pamphlet:  "Des  Jteiiteapar  un  idauite".  To 
this  charge  of  charlantanry  one  reply  will  suffice,  the 
answer  made  by  a  young  religious,  Kodrigo  de  M en- 
e»^8,  on  being  asked  whether  he  had  not  })<>en  favoured 
with  any  kind  of  vision:  "Yes,  I  witnessed  a  \rry  af- 
fecting night,  the  state  of  my  soul,  the  iintliinnTiess  of 
thu  world  and  the  misfortune  of  losing  ( Utd  f<»r  ever". 

Thia  sight,  if  it  can  move  a  sinner  to  conversion,  is 
not  one  ukeliy  to  eanae  •  steady  mind  to  wander. 
And  yet  W.  James  mentions,  aa  the  culminating  point 
of  the  " Exercises ",  "a  ha]f-hallucinat(>d  nionoide- 
ism"  ("L'Expr'rien(x«  religieuse",  Ptu-is,  19O0,  p. 
846)-  Certain  eritjis  have  rcproaehe<l  the  "llxer- 
ciscs"  with  favouring  private  inspiration,  in  the 
Protestant  senile,  ana  with  opening  a  path  to  illu- 
minism.  This  critidim  waa  emphaaiied  in  the  b^ 

Kning  by  Thomaa  de  Psdruohe,  O P..  and  aroaa 
■  an  emmBDUi  fntamietatton  of  the  ftflaanth 
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annotation,  in  which  St.  Ignatius  :ulviH<«  the  (iirt»ctor 
not  to  substitute  his  own  views  for  those  God  may 
have  upon  the  exfO'citant.  There  is  no  question  of 
leaving  him  an  exaf^erated  liberty  which  might  draw 
him  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  Churah.  We 
therefore  see  that  some  find  in  Ignatius's  method 
illuminism.  halhu  ination.  and  phant;ismap;oria;  otbors 
i}t«e  in  it  nothins;  dazzhng,  hut  rather  dulmtM  and  in- 
sipidity. '"There  are  p<.'<jple, "  siiid  t lie  Abb^  Guct6«', 
"who  consider  this  book  a  masterpieoe,  and  others 
find  it  but  very  ordinary"  ("Histom  dea  Jdsuites", 
Paris,  1858,  I,  12).  This  charge  appean  again  under 
a  different  form, — the  "Exercises"  afford  but  n 
scanty  method,  "a  Japanese  culture  of  count<Tffitod 
dwarfish  tre<>s"  (Huysnians,  "En  Route",  Paris, 
1896,  p.  30S).  Finally,  some  Catholics  see  in  it  only 
a  book  for  beginners,  a  retreat  for  the  time  of  oonv^ 
sion,  and  a  suitable  means  to  guideoae^a  frat  alcpe  in 
the  way  of  perfection.  A  I*rotestant  clerKytnaOf 
Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  observes,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
method  is  rather  wide  and  free,  since  "one  of  the  first 
rules  laid  down  hy  St.  Ignatius  for  tiie  dinetor  of  a 
retreat  is,  that  he  is  to  adapt  the  Kxerci.ses  to  tlie  age, 
till'  canaeitv,  the  strength oif  the  person  about  to  per- 
form them'"  ("Retreato  with  notaa  of  addraasea 
London,  1893,  p.  xxv). 

The  praise  bestowed  on  the  "Exercises"  far  exoeeda 
the  a<lverserritici.sm.  .\.s  they  are  considered  a  school 
of  sanctity,  it  is  interesting  to  know  what  the  saints 
thought  of  them.  'J'he  practice  of  Saints  Philip  Ri>- 
molo  Neri,  Charles  H<)nx)raeo,  Francis  de  Sales,  and 
AIphoiLsus  Liguori  i.s  more  eloquent  testimony  in  favour 
of  the  "Exercises"  than  anytJiingthey  have  written: 
and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  TOcau  the  words  of  8t. 
Leonard  of  Port-Maurice:  "  Diirinc  these  holy  daya  we 
must  exer<  i.>.e  ourseh'es  in  the  Divine  art  of  making 
8e<aire  the  great  important  affair  of  our  salvation.  As 
Gi>d  has  insi)ireil  t  he  glorious  founder  of  the  illustrious 
Society  of  Jesus  with  this  precious  art,  we  have  but  to 
follow' the  method  laid  down  1^  him  in  his  admirable 
book  of  the  Exercises.  *•  Since  the  approbation  given 
by  Paul  III  in  l.^-ls,  the  "lixercis*'^  n.ave  often  Ik-i  n 
favoure*!  by  the  sovereign  jKintitTs;  the  praises  they 
have  Ix'stowed  on  them  are  niinuled  with  n-conmien- 
dationa  of  retreats,  tin-  n^  l^e  of  which,  acconiing  to 
St.  Francis  de  Sales,  was  u\  ived  by  St.  Ignatius.  We 
neod  mention  only  Alcxando:  ViltCleoMOtXU.  fica* 
edict  XIV,  Clement  XIH.  aadPhis  IX.  iUT their 
eulocii  s  liave  been  resumed  hy  ].e<)  XIII  in  his  Brief 
of  .S  l  4  bruar>',  1*MM):  "The  inifvirtance  of  St.  Igna- 
tius's b<M)k  with  ri'tiard  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  souLs 
has  been  proved  by  an  experience  of  three  centuries 
and  by  the  evidence  of  those  remarkable  men,  who, 
during  this  lapse  of  time,  have  distinguished  them* 
selves  in  the  ascetic  paths  of  life  or  in  the  praetioe  of 
sanctity." 

Mgr  Camus,  Hishon  of  Rellcy,  calls  the  "ICxer- 
cis<>8"  a  "Golden  Ix  ofc.  of  pure  gold,  more  precious 
than  either  gold  or  topax  ("Direction  a  rUraiaoa 
mentale  ",  Lyons,  1623,  c.  xix,  p.  157) ;  Mgr  FtappeL 
"A  book  that  I  ahouU  eatt  the  wvk,  of  a  oum 
genhis,  if  it  were  not  that  of  a  satnt,  a  wooderfol  book, 
which,  with  the  'Imitation  of  Christ',  is  perhajis  of 
all  books  written  by  man  the  one  which  (lains  the 
most  <n^■,]<  to  God"  ("  Discours-P:uii'gvri»iues  ', 
Paris,  1882,  II,  36,  37);  and  Cardinal  Wiseman: 
"Thoe  are  many  books  from  which  the  reader  is 
taught  to  exjptct  much:  but  which,  perused,  yieUd 
him  but  little  profit.  Those  are  few  and  most  pre* 
cious,  whi<  h,  at  first  si^:ht,  and  on  slender  acquamt- 
ance,  wem  to  contain  but  little;  but  the  more  they  are 
stu<lied,  the  more  instruction,  the  more  solid  benefit 
they  bestow:  which  are  like  a  soil  that  looks  bare  and 
unadorned,  but  which  contains  beneath  its  surface 
rich  treaaurea  that  must  t>e  digged  out  and  drawn  from 
a  grsat  depth.  To  thia  aeoond  class  I  know  no  book 
that  aoioaUybdooas  as  the  littl*>  work  hem  preawtad 
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to  the  public"  (Preface  to  FY.  ed.  of  the  "  Exercises  " 
by  Seager,  London,  1847,  p.  xi).  Janasen says:  "This 
little  hook,  con^iitiorcd  by  the  Protestants  themselves 
as  a  first  class  pMVchologicul  iniistcrniece,  has  been 
for  thu  (  n-rman  nation,  and  towards  tlie  history  of  its 
faith  and  civilization,  one  of  the  most  impoitant 
writings  of  modem  timei.  ...  It  has  woiksd  ndi 
extnoxtlinary  influence  over  souls,  that  no  other 
••oelic  work  may  be  compared  to  it"  ("  L'Allemagne 
elk  R.'fnrmc",  Fr.  ed.,  IV,  402). 

Non-Catholics  also  praise  it.  "The  Spiritual  Ex- 
ercises"^ according  to  Macaulay,  "is  a  manual  of 
eonvenion,  propoMOg  a  plan  of  interior  discipline, 
by  TTMfans  of  wnusltt  in  neither  more  nor  1«  than  four 
weeks,  the  metamorphosis  of  a  sinner  into  a  faithful 
servant  of  Christ  is  realized,  step  by  step"  ("  Edin- 
burnh  Review",  November,  1S42,  p.  20).  More  re- 
cently, the  Canon  Charles  Bodington,  praising  the 
Jesuit  mL'ssioiiarics,  so  luvLih  of  their  sweat  and  blood, 
really  "worthy  of  hearty  admiration  and  ref>ix^ct", 
addM:  "Probably  the  noble  and  devotional  .si<le  of 
the  lives  of  these  reraarkalile  men  has  bet;n  largely 
sustained  by  the  uw  of  the  metho<l  of  the  spiritual 
exercLs<'s  left  to  thtin  by  thrir  foundrr"  r'H(Kiks  of 
Devotion",  Ix>n<ion,  IW'A,  p.  KJO).  Finally,  a  short 
time  ago  Kiu-1  IIoU  (see  bibliography),  a  (iennan,  de- 
clared the  "Exercises"  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  peda- 
gogy, which  instead  of  aimihilatin|(  personality  serves 
to  elevate  the  spirit.  The  Positivist  P.  Lafitte,  in  the 
lectures  delivered  by  him  at  the  Collie  de  France, 
declares:  '  'rhcM;  Exercises  are  to  my  ininil  ii  n  ut 
masterpiece  of  political  and  moral  wisdom  and  mcxit 
oard'ul  study.  .  .  .  The  de8tinatit»n  of  th««e  Exer- 
cises is  to  so  organise  the  moral  life  of  the  individual 
that  by  a  prolonged,  solitaiy,  and  personal  hibour  he 
himself  realizes  the  most  perfect  balance  of  the  nund" 
("Revue  occideutalc ",  1  May.  1894,  p.  309). 

Monumtnbi  kiitoriea,  8.  J,  (Maorid.  1894);  SouMmvooKL, 
BiU.  </<•  In  Compncnie  it  Jtiu  (BruMeta,  l.HOO);  Acta  ftH.,  VII, 
July:  SrOoER.  D\e  ntzrlxfehe  Litrrnlur  Hhrr  Hie  nritllirhi-n  I'rhungm 
iKatwlmn,  1H,)<));  DiEBTi.Nn.  Ihst.  rjriyrttnirnm  tinrilii'iltum 
(Roim^.  l7'i'J) .  Wathuuvt.  />i  omffi-  'tm  ej.rrcict»  dc  naiiU  li/'uicr 
(Atiii<Tis,  tS'i7);  Dkbi  tht.  lulrn-lurli  tn  d  I'HuU  de»  exereim 
tpxritueU  (Ktixhit-n,  tttiHi);  BARTOu-MirHEi.,  HUt,  dt  «.  Ignace 
it  Loyola  (Brugm,  18U3);  Amtiiais.  4it  is  campaMQ  i» 

Jttdm  «n  la  afitltnria  de  BipaHa  (\Iadri(l,  1002);  JoLT,  SaitU 
Ignaef  (if  l.>''inlri  ( Piirii*.  1S99):  RcbhE,  Une  quation  drkM^mre 
UllfrutTf  111.  A  17'  ■i('r/r  in  Hrtfif  drt  queH.  hifl.  (JanUWT,  1K'J7J; 
SuARi.z,  Uc  rtixavmr,  IV,  tr.  X,  IX.  v;  Clarb,  l*At  Seinee  of 
Spiritual  Life  acettrding  to  tin  Spiritual  Exerci*«t  (N«W  York, 
1806);  Jamwen,  L'AUewtaim  *t  la  ri/onM,  IV  (Pftrio,  1805) ; 
HoiA>  J>i§  griiUiikm  UtmHfm  dm  igiumu  iw*  littgs  (TObincnn. 

Paoii  umrcHT. 


Sptritiulism.— The  term  "Spiritualism"  has  been 

fre<}uently  u-s*-*!  duriiiK  rocent  years  to  denote  the 
belief  in  the  iKJSsibility  of  communication  with  dis- 
embodifi  .spirits,  and  the  various  dttvices  employed 
to  realise  this  belief  in  praotioe.  The  term  "Spirit- 
im"  (q.  T.)r  ifhiflh  obtains  in  Italy,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, seems  more  apt  to  express  this  meaning. 
Spiritualism,  then,  suitably  stands  opposed  to  Ma- 
t«  ria!i>in.  We  may  sjiy  in  fccnoral  that  Hpiritualism 
is  thf  iluctriiic  which  denies  that  the  contents  of  the 
universe  are  limititl  to  matter  and  the  properties 
and  operations  of  matter.  It  maintains  the  exist- 
ence of  real  bdng  or  facings  (minds,  spirits)  radically 
distinct  in  nature  from  matter.  It  may  take  the  form 
of  Spiritualistic  Idealism,  which  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  any  r»';il  iiiutcriul  being  outside  of  tlie  mind; 
or,  whilst  defending  the  reiUity  of  spiritual  bcint;,  it 
may  also  allow  the  separate  exi.st<'nr<"  nf  the  riKitcrinl 
world.  Fiulher,  Idealistic  Spiritualism-  may  either 
take  the  form  of  Monism  (e.  g.  with  Fichte),  which 
teadies  that  there  exists  a  single  universal  mind  or 
ego  of  which  all  finite  minds  are  but  transient  moods 
or  stages:  or  it  in.iy  iidopt  a  pluralistic  theory  (e.g. 
with  Berkeley),  whitrh  resolves  the  imiverse  into 
a  Di\Tne  Mind  togc^ther  with  a  nmltitude  of  Hnife 
mUida  into  which  the  former  infuses  all  those  ex- 

tlw  beliif  in  aa 


independent,  matoial  world.  The  second  or  mod* 
erate  form  of  Spiritualism,  whilst  maintaining  tiM 

cxi.stence  of  spirit,  and  in  jiurticular  the  human  mind 
or  soul,  as  a  real  being  distmct  from  the  Ixxly,  does 
not  deny  the  reality  of  matter.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
oommon  doctrine  of  Dualism.  However,  among 
thtt  syitems  of  philosophy  whidi  adhere  to  Dualism, 
some  conceive  the  separateness  or  mutual  indc|)end- 
cnce  of  soul  and  body  to  be  greater  and  others  less. 
With  some  pliiiosoplicrs  of  the  former  class,  soul  and 
bo<ly  seem  to  have  be<-ii  looked  upon  as  c<jnjplete 
beings  merely  aoddentally  united.  For  these  a  main 
difhculty  is  to  give  a  satLifactorv  account  of  the  in> 
ter-artion  of  two  beings  so  radically  opposed  in  natera. 

Historically,  we  find  the  early  Greek  philosophers 
tending  ^nerally  towards  Materialism.  Sense  ex- 
perience IS  more  impressive  than  our  higher,  rat  ional 
consciousness,  and  sensation  is  essentially  bound  up 
with  rhf  bodily  organism.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first, 
apparently,  among  the  Greeks  to  vindicate  the  pr^ 
dominaaee  of  mind  or  reason  in  the  universe.  It 
was,  however,  rather  as  a  principle  of  order,  to  a^ 
count  for  the  arrangement  and  design  evident  in 
nature  as  a  whole,  than  to  vindirutr  the  i<':\lify  of 
individual  minds  distinct  from  the  bo<iies  wluch  they 
animate.  Plato  was  virtually  the  father  of  west<'m 
spiritualistic  philosophy.  He  emphasised  the  dis- 
tinctioa  between  the  irratkinal  or  sensuous  and  tbo 
rational  functions  of  the  soul.  He  will  not  allow  the 
superior  dements  in  knowledge  or  the  higher  "parts" 
of  the  soul  to  be  explained  awav  in  terms  of  the  lower. 
Both  sulxsist  in  continuous  Independence  and  op- 
position. Indeed  the  rational  soul  is  related  to  the 
bodv  merely  as  the  pilot  to  the  ship  or  the  rider  to 
his  horse.  Aristotle  fully  recognised  the  spirituality 
of  the  higher  rational  activity  of  thought,  but  his 
treatment  of  its  precise  relation  to  the  individual 
hum.in  soul  is  obsnirc.  On  the  other  liand,  his  con- 
ception of  the  union  of  soul  and  bo<ly,  and  of  the  unity 
of  the  human  pe.-son,  is  much  superior  to  that  oi 
Plato.  Though  the  future  life  of  tbo  human  soul, 
and  eonseqniiHy  its  capacity  for  an  existence  separate 
from  the  body,  was  one  of  the  m<Mt  fundam^Ud  and 
important  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet 
idejvs  OS  to  the  prin-ise  meaning  of  si)irituality  were  not 
at  first  clear,  and  we  lind  several  of  the  mrliesjl  Chris- 
tian writers  (though  maintaining  the  future  existence 
of  the  soul  separate  fmtn  the  body),  yet  conceiving 
the  soul  in  a  more  or  l<^s  matenalistio  way  Jo. 
Justin.  Ircnipus,  TertuUian,  Clement,  etc.^.  The 
Catholic  philosophic  doctrine  of  Spiritualism  re- 
ceived much  of  its  development  from  .St.  Augustine, 
thedi.sciple  of  Platonic  philostiphy,  and  its  completion 
from  .Mbertus  Magnus  and  St.  Thomas,  who  perfected 
the  ..Vristotelian  account  of  the  union  of  soul  and 
body. 

Modwn  Spiritualism,  e^ecially  of  the  mors  ex- 
treme type,  has  its  origin  in  Descartes.  Malebranche, 

and  in<lin'ctly  Berkeley,  who  contribute<l  so  much 
in  the  sr(|uei  to  Monistic  lilealism,  are  indebte*!  to 
D<w<'4irt'  >,  whilst  evciry  form  of  exaggerated  Dualism 
I  which  set  mind  and  body  in  isolation  and  contrast, 
traces  its  descent  from  him.  In  spite  of  serious  faults 
and  defects  in  their  systeins,  it  should  be  recognised 
that  Descartes  and  Leibnits  contributed  much  of  the 
most  effective  resistance  to  the  wave  of  Materialism 
which  accjuired  such  strength  in  Eun)pe  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  In  particular,  Maine  de  Btran. 
who  <»npha8ised  the  inner  activity  antl  spirttlMMtgr  ti- 
the will,  followed  by  Jouffroy  and  Cousm,  set  up  so 
vigorous  an  opposition  to  the  current  Materialism  as 
to  win  for  their  theories  the  distinctive  title  of 
"Spiritualism".  In  Germanv,  in  addition  to  Kant, 
Ficnte,  and  other  .Monistic  Idcali.-'s,  we  fmJ  I-gtzo 
and  Herbart  advocatins  rei 
In  BDflbind.  «BMMicw 
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DiuJistic  Ppiritimlism^  were,  in  flucrojwion  to  tho 
Scottbii  Schuul,  UanulUm  and  Martineau;  and  of 
Catholic  writen,  Bimroioii  in  Anaitoa,  and  W.  G. 

Ward  in  England. 

Evidence  roR  the  Docthins  or  Spikitualism.— 
Whi\Bt  modem  Idwiiirtt  and  writon  advocating  an 
extreme  form  of  Spirttaalim  have  frequently  fallen 

into  gricvo<i8  emir  in  their  own  {ximtive  uystems, 
their  criticisms  of  Materialism  and  their  vindication 
of  the  reality  of  spititiud  being  aeem  to  contain  much 
aottnd  aisumont  and  some  valuable  <x>ntributionB, 
m  WM  Indeed  to  be  expected,  to  this  controversy. 
(1)  BpSaUmnlojietl  Proof. — Tne  line  of  reasoning 
adopted  by  Berkeley  afcainst  Materialism  has  never 
met  with  any  dmI  imswcr  from  the  latter.  If  we  were 
compelled  to  cii<M>se  between  the  two,  the  most  ex- 
treme Idealistic  Spiritualism  would  bo  iiu-om[).irably 
the  more  logical  creed  to  hold.  Mind  is  more  tn- 
tfanalefar  known  than  matter,  ideas  are  mora  nlti> 
mate  than  molecules.  External  bodies  are  only 
known  in  terms  of  consciousness.  To  put  forward 
as  a  final  explanation  that  thought  is  iiH  rt-ly  a  motion 
or  property  of  certain  botliea,  when  ail  boiiies  are,  in 
the  last  reaort,  only  revealed  to  us  in  terms  of  our 
thinhing  activity,  is  just^  stigmatised  by  all  cla»Ks 
of  Splrmudiets  as  utterly  imWinal.  When  the  Ma- 
terialist or  Sensationist  reasons  out  his  doctrine,  he  is 
landed  in  hopeless  absurdity.  Materialism  is  in  fact 
the  answer  or  the  mm  who  do  not  think,  who  arc  ap- 
parently quite  unawart*  of  tlie  pre8uppo8ition.s  which 
underlie  all  science.  (2)  Teieological  I'rwJ. — The 
Offntflntk>P|  okl  as  Anaxagoras,  that  the  order, 
adaptation,  and  desiip  evidentljr  revealed  in  the  uni- 
verse postubta  a  pnnciple  distinct  from  matter  iot 
its  explanatioa  is  uso  a  valid  argument  for  Spiritual- 
Lsm.  Matter  cannot  arrange  ittw  if.  Yot  that  thrre 
is  arrangement  in  the  univcrm?,  and  that  this  ik).s- 
tulates  uxe  agency  of  a  principle  other  than  matter, 
is  continually  more  and  more  forced  upon  us  by  the 
Vtter  failure  of  natural  selection  to  meet  the  demands 
made  on  it  during  the  last  half  of  the  |MBt  century 
to  ocmmplishby  the  blind,  fortuitous  action  of  phys- 
ical agents  work  demanding  the  highc^st  intclli- 

Ece.  (3)  Ethical  Proof. — The  denial  of  spiritual 
igS  distinct  from,  and  in  some  sense  independent 
of,  matter  inexorably  involves  the  annihilation  of 
morality.  If  the  Tneehaninal  er  matwrislwtic  theoiy 
of  the  universe  be  true,  every  muvenMni  and  eiiaaga 
of  each  particle  of  matter  is  the  inevftaMe  outcome 
of  previous  physical  condition.s.  Thrrc  i.s  no  room 
anywhcrti  for  effective  huiium  (  hnire  or  purpnsr"  in  the 
world.  Consequently,  all  thn.sc  notifms  which  fi)rm 
the  oooetituent  elements  of  man's  moral  creed — 
Aligr,  obligation,  responsibility,  merit,  desert,  and  the 
rest  are  illusions  of  the  imagnatinn,  Virtue  and 
vice,  fraud  and  benevolence  are  alOce  the  inevitaible 
outcome  of  the  individual's  circumstances,  and  ul- 
timately as  truly  beyond  his  control  as  the  movi»- 
ment  of  the  piston  is  in  regard  to  the  Hteam-i-nginr. 
(4)  In^fficaey  arul  Usdesanes*  of  •Mind  in  the  Ma- 
terialitl  View. — Again,  tinless  the  reality  of  spirit 
distinct  from,  and  independent  of,  matter  be  admitted, 
the  still  more  incredible  conehnion  inemrafaly  foDowa 
that  mind,  thought,  cnnsciou8n(«8  play  no  really 
operative  part  in  the  world's  history.  If  mind  i.s  not 
a  real  distinct  energy,  capable  of  interfering  with, 
guiding,  and  influencing  the  movements  of  ^matter, 


llMnoroirly  it  has  phyed  no  real  part  in  the 
tioos  of  art,  literature,  or  scieiioe.  Oooaoiou 

is  merely  an  inefficacious  by-product,  an  wiipbenom- 
enoii  whirli  h:i.-  nrvir  ini»lifir.i  in  any  aegroe  the 
moveuH*ntt>  of  iiuiIKt  lunrenird  m  the  hi-story  of  the 
Imman  race,  (."ij  l'.tycholoffical  Proof .—Thv  imlvomc 
of  aU  the  main  theses  of  psychology,  empirical  and 
rational,  in  Catholic  syatems  of  jphiloai^hy  the 
establiahment  of  a  Spiiitnaliatio  DuaUn*  wd  thm 
determinatioii  of  Oa  relationa  «f  aool  ana  boqjr* 


An.ilysiB  of  the  higher  activities  of  the  soul,  and  e»- 
pccially  of  the  oi>eration.s  of  intellectual  conception, 
judgment,  reasoning^  and  self-conscious  reflexion, 
proves  the  faculty  oimtellect  and  the  soul  to  which  it 
iieknci  to  be  of  a  qiiritual  nature,  dirtinot  from 
matter,  and  not  the  outcome  of  a  power  inherent  in  n 
bodily  organ.  At  the  same  time  the  Scholastie 
doctrine,  better  than  any  other  systi  in.  furnishes  a 
conception  of  the  union  of  soul  and  innly  which  ac- 
counts for  the  extrinsic  dependence  of  the  spiritual 
operations  of.  tho  mind  on  the  orguusm;  whilot 
maintaining  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  soul,  it  Mfn* 
guards  the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  a  single  peiaon. 

Wabo,  Naltmlitm  and  AgmuHeiim  (London  and  Svw  York* 

18W);  Lado,  Pkilotophy  -f  Sfm.l  (New  York,  1895):  Balfocb, 

*t  Spini/«a/»»«nf  (Ilniww  U.  iN't.ii;  linMK*ir.m,  FaUnrv  "f  .V'ltrruil- 
itm  in  ffinetreolh  ('ml.  (!S.S".'i.  xii;  HaLMKj*.  Fyn^limrnUil  l'h%- 
lotopklt  (tr..  New  ^  <irk.  LSUO);  I»TX»:,  Mitrnroitmiui,  tr.  Jii.SKS 
IBdiabam.  188A):  FKRRrKR.  Ueturtt  and  Phil.  Rtmain*  (FaU** 

1804). 

Michael  Mahsb. 
Joseph  Boli^no. 

tokituais,  a  general  term  denoting  several  groupo 
of  niars  Minor,  existing  in  the  second  half  of  toa 
thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  oen* 
turies,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  main  body  of  Uie  order, 

j)retended  to  obsor\-e  tho  Rule  of  St.  Fnincis  in  its 
primitive  severity.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is 
not  quite  cldu*.  Homo  apiritualia  in  the  Middle 
Ages  signified  a  profoimdly  reli^us  and  ascetic  man, 
almost  in  the  same  senae  aa  it  ooours  in  I  Oor.,  i, 
1.5;  Gal.,  vi,  1.  In  this  sense  the  word  is  oommonly 
used  in  the  thirteenth  ccnturv.  See  examples  in 
"Archiv"  of  llhrh-Dcnifle.  Ill,  f>00.  In  it.^  limited 
application  to  the  I'riars  Minor,  acconling  to  »ome  it 
owes  its  origin  t^>  the  I{ule  of  St.  I"ran<is,  where  it 
is  said:  "Wheresoever  there  are  brothers  who  see  and 
know  that  they  are  not  able  to  observe  the  rule  spirit- 
ually they  oue^t  to,  Mid  can  recur  to  their  ministen". 
Quite  recently.  Father  Balthasar,  O.F.M.,  traces  ft 
with  some  probability  to  the  terminology  nf  Joach- 
imism  Joachim  in  fact  styles  the  "t.\aiig<  lium  H'tiT- 
num"  as  the  spiritual  (  io>-)H  1,  whose  understanding  is 
given  through  the  spiritual  intellect  of  spiritual  men 
triio  are  to  preach  it  (Archiv,  L  j0-o6).  To  tha 
present  writer  it  would  aeem  that  tha  nana  vaa  gnm 
ttv  the  people,  with  whom  tlie  SpnritaalR,  on  aeeoont 
of  their  Htisterity,  were  generally  in  favour.  In  fact 
in  a  (loeuiuent  of  1316  quoted  by  Ehrle,  "Archi%'", 
III,  (iOl,  the  Sj)iritU!il8  themselves  deny  that  they 
have  ever  sought  the  name  of  Spirituals,  and  declare 
that  tbsy  want  no  other  name  than  wat  of  FHars 
Mhior  jmpoeed  by  St.  Fnuuna.  Moreover,  we  have 
ain  a  dmot  testtmony,  hitherto  oiverlooked,  in  the 
"Vita  prima"  of  Clement  V,  in  which  it  is  recorded 
that  ".sonic  calltxl  them  [the  Spirituals]  Sarab:utfla 
.and  exeommimicated,  bui  by  the  people  they  ara 
called  Spirituals"  (Baluxius.  "Vit.  Pap.  Aven.", 
Paris,  1693,  I.  19).  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
name  Spirituals  is  taken  in  its  gnMBal  aenae,  wlien 
applied  by  the  people  to  tiw  abovaHmeutkmed  groniia 

of  TriarH  Minor. 

The  origin  of  the  Spirituals  fa  not  less  a  subject 
for  confniViTsy  than  their  name.  If  we  are  to  beheve 
Angelo  Clarono's  "Chronicle  of  the  seven  tribula- 
tions" the  spiritual  tendency  in  opposition  to  the 
laiaer  oliservanco  of  the  community  is  as  old  as  the 
onfer  itedf.  Before  modem  hisUHians  began  the 
history  of  the  Spirituals  (1274),  Angelo  had  already 
told  of  four  pentecutions  of  friars,  under  Rli.is,  even 
in  the  very  lifetime  of  St.  IVatieis  himself,  and  fliat 
of  lil.  John  of  Parma  under  Crescent iuh  in  the 
Ufetime  of  St.  Bonaventure.  It  must  be  admitt^i 
that  the  apiritual  tendency  existed  shortly  after  tha 
dialfa«f«rnaatfi(t2a^.  Newtheiem,  it  < 
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be  denied  that  Spiritualism  appeared  first  in  those 
l^aces  where  the  first  lealoiu)  companions  of  St. 
Francis  lived,  such  as  central  Italy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Angrlo  Clarcno,  Ubertin  of  Cassale,  and 
others  wiiu  iiitiK'!  tin-  order  shortly  after  1260 
came  m  contucl  with  xmw  of  thow;  men  or  their 
dwtipio,  for  in  their  wrilingH  thcHt?  authors  con- 
stantly refer  to  the  compaoions  of  St.  Francis  and 
especially  to  the  woriu  of  Btotlwr  Leo.  To  under- 
■Uind  and  appreciate  the  movement  of  the  Spirituals, 
IPC  have  above  all  to  oonsider  the  Order  of  Friars 
Minor  in  its  genonil  aspect  in  the  second  half  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  here  we  are  for  e<!  t^) 
admit  a  certain  development,  jHThafw  not  (clearly 
foreeeeD  by  St.  Francis  when  writmg  the  Rule  of  1223. 
Wllifat  the  foundo'  does  not  appear  to  have  attached 
vcnr  much  importanoe  to  the  acientifio  studies  of  hiii 
ord^  (see  chap,  x  in  the  Rule  of  1223),  it  was,  however, 
imfwssihie  fur  siirh  a  large  mnral  body  as  his  order 
to  kvx'p  ahxif  from  the  great  speculative  and  scien- 
tific movt!iiH'nt,s  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Moreover, 
sovereign  pontiffs  had  bestowed  on  the  Mendicants 
m.iriy  privileges  to  enable  them  to  work  with  more 
fruit  for  the  Dencfib  of  loub  md  the  eeroee  U  the 
Church.  Tlius,  eonvente  of  hutsv  dimeiMons,  wldeh 
in  the  time  of  St.  Francis  were  mostly  poor  lier- 
mitage8,  were  being  built  in  the  towns,  and  beside 
Ihem  sprang  up  clmrches. 
Atteiulailoe  at  the  universities  and  life  in  towns 

Snd  Mitlun  modifications  in  the  life  of  the  friars, 
M  tomewfaftt  differaafc  bam  whaA  it  may  lim 
n  Bt.  Francis's  tfane.  Hie  doubts  thai  snee 
amongst  thi-  friars  about  the  observance  of  the  rule 
were  gtfitriilly  settlc<l  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
with  a  view  of  me«'ting  in'w  t-iuidit ions,  and  at  the 
same  time  safeguarding  the  letter  of  the  rule.  Whilst 
the  greatCT  part  of  the  order  followed  wiflioafc  telll» 
ttnee  this  uUunl  and  logical  evolutioii,  sonw  mm 
sealoaB  Irian,  to  whom  every  develofimeut  seemed  % 
departure  from  the  first  ideal  of  St.  Francis,  were 
slnjugly  oppo»e<l  to  it.  A  .simiiiar  movement  liad 
taken  place  in  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  region,  i.  e.  that  of  the  Romim 
Province,  which  comprised,  besides  Rome  itself,  the 
m«>«Ik«  Umbria,  ana  Tusoaoy*  Here,  towards  the 
ead  of  ttxB  thhrtaenfli  and  in  tiie  beginnin|^  of  the 
fn  irtj^  nth  centuries,  a  refonn  p;iTty  hail  anacn  who 
aiiu'ti  ai  a  return  to  the  primitive  ^^iuiplicity.  The 
point  was  diseu.s.sM  in  several  general  ami  provincial 
chapters,  at  last  in  the  i>rovincial  chapter  at  Todi 
0819).  Here  (1)  the  inncx't  nce  of  the  lealous  friars 
«BB  aavted.  and  the  discussion  of  oontrovorsial 
points  fodbidden;  (2)  the  name  SpirUuaU,  as  a 
nsma  cnfODdmng  discord,  was  not  permitted.  At 
tiie  general  chapter  of  the  Order  or  Preachers  at 
Florence  (1321),  the  Ma-ster-Cencral  IIero:eus  N'afa- 
bis  confinned  the  decrees  of  Todi,  and  the  whole 
Question  seems  to  hMTS  bsstt  definithrdy  settled 
^ee  bibliography). 

Bsfore  entering  on  the  history  of  the  dWennt 
Boups  of  the  Fkandscan  Spirituals,  we  mtMt 
determine  the  points  which  are  chiu^teristic  of  all 
of  them:  (1)  I^itend  observance  of  the  Rule  and 
Testament  of  St.  Francis.  (2)  An  overrate*l  apprecia- 
tion of  the  S!une  nile,  and  especially  of  tlie  rranci»- 
can  poverty.  Baling  their  interpretation  on  the 
words  of  their  rule  (chap.  I),  "the  rule  and  life  of 
the  Minor  brothers  is  this,  namdy,  to  observe  the 
holy  Gosi>el",  they  considered  their  rule  identical 
witn  the  (iosjK-l,  :uvl  [is  tlie  jiope,  they  reasoned 
further,  cannot  dispirise  from  tlie  Gospel,  so  he  can- 
not dispense  from,  or  even  explain,  tne  nile  in  any 
Other  taan  a  literal  sense.  Consequently  they  re- 
§aatd  Htm aathentie papal  Intetpretations.  (3)Joaehim- 
im.  It  was  the  great  enor  of  the  ^irituab  to 
their  arguments  in  favour  of  reform  with 
tiw  idsM  m  Joashintan.  Holaapffll  (Baadbmlv 


p.  41)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  their  poverty 
only  to  cover  Joachimism,  which  was  tibs  true  aim  of 
the  a^rituals.^  This  is  certainly  exsnerated,^  for 
JoaeldRiiMtt  esdsted  hi  the  order  bef <ne  the  sptntoal 

movement  was  apparent .  Pfrhafjs  it  i.s  more  just  to 
presume  that  the  ideas  of  Joachimism,  prrmiising 
a  better  near  future,  were  resorted  tt>  by  the  Spirituals 
more  as  a  help  and  a  consolation  in  Uieir  manifold 
hardships  and  persecutions.  It  is  certain  at  any  rate 
that^  in  tho  iraat  intirilecUial  contest  between  the 
Sphttttab anathe eooiniimiW  at  Avignon  (1310-12), 
the  nhjcrt  of  the  Spiritualist  contention  was  not 
Joachiimsm,  but  the  real  observance  of  iwverty,  and 
of  the  rule  in  general.  However  J()achimi.«im  w.-vs 
widely  spread  amongst  the  ZeUmti,  and  was  moHt 
prejudicial  to  their  cause.  To  their  grisvaBcss  with 
regard  to  the  observance  of  the  rule  the  community 
replied  by  accusing  thsm  of  heresy,  taking  the  proof 
of  their  assertion  tnm  tiia  tmnap  of  the  peat 

Spiritual,  Olivi. 

According  to  the  time  and  place  of  origin  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  distinct  groups  of  Spirituals: 
(I)  the  oldest,  those  of  the  Marches  of  Ancona,  about 
1274;  Ct)  the  Spirituals  ia  Aovence,  Oanoe^  jundar 
Olhn  (d.  1^);  (3)  the  Tosean  group,  about  180B. 

(1)  The  Spirituals  nf  thr  Murchcs  are  those  as  to 
whose  fate  we  are  bejst  informed  owing  to  the  fact 
that  .\n^;('lo  Clareno,  author  of  "Uistoria  septem 
Tribulationum "  and  "Epislola  excusatoria",  be- 
longed to  them,  and  after  the  death  of  Peter,  aiids 
libentus,  of  Maccrata.  1307,  became  their  kadac 
(On  their  history  see  nuitanu.)  They  were  ex- 
communicated  by  John  XXII  by  the  Hviil  "Saneta 
Homuna  et  univeriwdis  ICcclesia",  dated  from  Avignon, 
:{()  ih'v.,  mi;  thsgr  oontinBed  to  oast»  howievcr,  m 
the  Fraticelli. 

(2)  Thi  Province  SpirihuU  were  led  by 
Jean  Olivi.  To  this  omip  It  due  tlaa  gnat  ]. 
between  llie  Spirituab  and  tlie  Oommimilgr  st  the 
Papal  Court  at  .\vignon  (1310-12).  There  amaer> 
erul  versions  as  to  what  constituted  the  e.xaet  eaoss. 
ri:irrno  (.Vrchiv,  II,  1291  tells  us  that  .\rnold  of  Vil- 
lanueva,  the  remarkable  lay  theologian,  went  to 
Charles  II  of  Sicily,  and  induced  the  king  to  write 
to  tiie  minister^neral  of  the  order^  Gunmsalvus  of 
VaUeboa,  requesting  him  to  desist  from  interferenee 
with  the  Spirituals  of  Provence.  Meanwhile,  Arnold 
saw  Clement  V  personally,  and,  on  the  gener- 
al'.s  iulvice^  the  pope  summoned  the  heads  of  the 
Spirituals  m  Provence:  Raymond  Ganfredi,  Guidu 
or  Mirepoix,  Barthok>mew'Sicardi,  and  others,  as 
also  Ubotin  of  Casale  from  Italy,  commanding  then 
to  report  upon  all  obeervanoes  ^raidi  were  not  in  ae> 
oordance  with  the  rule.  Another  version  is  given  by 
Raymond  of  Fronsac,  procurator-general  of  the  order 
(.\rchiv.  III,  18),  and  bv  Honugratia  of  Bergamo 
(Archiv,  111,  36).  They  relate  that  the  citir-ejis  of 
Narbonne  (1301))  apiM-aUxI  publicly  in  favour  of  the 
Spirituals,  and  particularly  the  memory  of  Olivi. 
llie  two  versions  can  very  well  be  combined  as  they 
do  not  exclude  eadl  other,  and  are  both  in  themselves 
very  probable.  Ehrie  (Archiv,  II,  360)  and  Balthasar 
(.\rmutstreit,  2(>l:,  however,  are  incliiusl  to  believe 
that  King  Rolx-rt,  who  succfedtHl  to  his  father,  Charles 
II,  in  May,  1309,  was  the  one  to  whom  Amolil  applied 
for  protection  of  the  Spirituals.  Be  this  as  it  may. 
Clement  V  on  14  April,  1310,  promulgated  the  Bull 
"Dudum  ad  apostolatus"  (Bull.  Franc,  V,  85)  which 
was  very  favourable  to  the  Spirituals  convoked  to  the 
Papal  Court.  They  obtained  full  immunity  for  the 
time  of  the  process  lM'twe<>n  tlicm  and  the  commimif  y, 
and  througn  the  same  Hull  was  instituted  a  commu*- 
sion  of  canlinals  and  t  heologians  to  hear  and  examine 
both  parties.  It  is  unnecessary  to  fO  into  tlia  details 
of  this  discussion,  which  hurted  three  years,  aod  in 
which  bitter  words  were  said  on  both  sides;  It  nfll 
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The  Rreat  aim  of  the  Spirituals  hftd  been  to  obtain 
authorized  separation  frnni  the  (tnicr;  for,  sairl  rhcr- 
tin  (Archiv,  III,  87),  "  llu-re  will  never  be  peace  in  the 
Order  until  leave  is  given  to  those  who  want  it,  to 
obtarve  the  Rule  Utenlly ".  The  Community  on  the 
eootniiy  was  oppoeed  to  that  plan,  and  eontmued  to 
discredit  their  npix)nents  by  insLstinR  on  the  real  or 
pretended  orrors  in  the  doctrine  of  Olivi.  In  1312  two 
papal  decrt'tixls  put  a  term  to  the  magna  disceplatw: 
"J^dei  catholicw  fundamento"  (Bull.  Franc.,  V)  and 
'*&tivideBB«ittn''  (BulL  Franc..  V,  I)  condemning 
of  Olivi.  The  aeooiMi  enjoined  stricter 


IV 
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obeervanee  of  the  rule.  Clement  V  exhorted  the 

French  Spirituals,  who  durinR  the  process  had  with- 
drawn from  the  community,  to  return  to  their  am- 
vents,  and  even  went  so  fur  as  to  dt'iiow^  wmo  supe- 
riors, who  hati  treate<i  them  unfairly  (Archiv,  11,  140; 
IV,  34).  The  Spiritualu  went  to  the  convents  of 
Boiera,  Narboone,  and  Carcassonne.  But  when 
dement  and  the  minister  general,  Alexander  of 
Alexandria,  had  died  ( 13 14),  the  fnnner  harsh  superiors 
were  restored  (1315).  The  Spirituals  now  took  a 
desperate  step,  in  pasKcspini;  tfu  iiisclves  by  force  of 
the  convents  of  Beziers  and  Narboiino,  fn)ni  which 
they  ejected  the  Rclaxati.  Thertujxjn  tlioy  were  ex- 
eommunicated  by  William  of  Astre.  cmtoa  of  Nar- 
bonne  (Archiv,  I,  544;  11,  140).  The  Spirituals  ap 
pealed  to  the  General  Chapter  of  Naples  in  1316 
(Archiv,  II,  159).  John  XXII,  who  was  less  favour- 
able io  the  Zdiinti  than  hin  pnilecesisor,  cited  them  to 
his  court  (Bull.  Franc,  V,  US;  120)  in  1317  and  had 
them  examined  before  a  commission,  with  the  result 
that  their  leaders  were  imprisoned,  and  the  othen 
detained  in  convents.  The  BuU  "Quorumdam 
exigit  ",1317  (BulL  Franc.,  V,  128),  was  intended  to  put 
an  Old  to  the  question.  After  some  explanations  of  the 
rule  the  [lop*'  I'tijoinod  them  under  ohedicnrc'and  pain 
of  excommuni(?ation  to  ^wc  up  all  p.irtirularities  and 
to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  miiusti  r  m  iicnil,  and 
concluded  by  saying  "great  Ls  poverty j  but  greater  is 
obedknoe".  Twoity-bve  of  the  detamed  Spirituals 
utterly  refused  to  acpept  the  BuU  Mid  mm  uierefore 
put  before  the  inquisitor,  who  NMeaded  in  oonyerting 
twfnty-<ino  of  them,  whilst  th9  ftjUT  Of hi-rs,  refusing 
to  obey  and  to  ri't-ognize  the  prinrfple  of  p:ip:il  author- 
ity on  the  Franciscan  Rule,  wrrc  Iiaiiilcd  ovrr  to  tlu^ 
civil  poMrer,  7  May,  131S,  and  burnc<t  !w<  hrn-tirs  at 
Marseilles  (see  sentence  of  the  iiKjuLsitur  Michad 
Monachi  in  "MiaoeUanea"  of  BaluaiuaxAlanai,  LuooMt 
1761,  11,  248). 

(3)  The  Spiritualn  of  Tuscany,  appear  in  1309  (we 
Fraticelli).  After  their  fiiniit  to  Sicily,  John  XXII 
directed  against  them.  '2'4  .);in.,  1318,  tin-  Hull  '  (  llori- 
oeam  Ecclesiam"  (Bull.  Franc,  V,  137)  by  which  they 
were  excommunicated.  Hie  movement  of  the  Spirit- 
nala  failad  to  obtain  ita  aim;  it  «v«n  kd  through  the 
eiTon  of  its  leadeta,  to  wdilaiii  and  heraay.  However, 
tlip  zeal  for  stricter  obsen'ancc  of  the  rule  combinod 
with  full  subtni.s.sion  to  authority  shortly  aft«r  revived 
in  the  fin^t  Observant  ooBwata  and  led  the  order  to 

new  prosix-rity. 
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On  tho  Duminican  Spirituals  avc  MAaBm.  Monumrnta  «< 
mntiqmilaUt  retfrit  disciplin.r  Ord.  Prod,  ah  mme  t$l$  ad  I94t 
im  in  Homana   Prorincia;  Qtrin^BGaAIS.  Stri]  ' 
~    "  I  (Fwii.  1719).  AM;  ~ 


gpplcm ImtlMii,  an  important  tribeoT  Safisluui 
linguistic  stoek,  doselv  ooanate  with  the  Colvillo, 
Cccur  d'AWne,  KalispeT,  and  Flat hea<l,  and  formrrly 
holding  the  countrj'  uwn  SiK)kanf  Hivcr  in  Ea.stcrn 
Washington  and  the  adjacent  portifui  of  Idaho.  They 
were  first  noted,  under  the  nam(>  of  Lartielo,  by  the 
American  explorers,  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1806.  At 
a  later  period  they  came  into  oommmiieation  with 
the  traders  of  the  Hud»on  Bay  CJompany  and  Amer- 
ican Fur  Company.  In  \H^i9  a  I're.sbytcrian  rnis.^i()n 
was  established  among  the  Liiwir  S[h .kun  at  Che- 
makane,  W.-isliington,  and  continued  until  l.S4y,  when 
it  wan  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  massacre  of 
Rev.  M.ircu.s  Whitman  and  his  companions  of  the 
Presbyterian  mission  of  Waiilatpu  among  the  Cajruae. 
The  opokan  chief.  Garry,  however,  gave  protection 
to  those  at  Chemakane  until  the  danger  wa.s  pa^t.  A 
Spokan  primer,  publishfd  by  the  missiimariej*  in 
charge  in  1S42,  was  one  of  the  o.-u-liot  b(K)ks  printed 
on  tiie  Pacific  coast. 

The  Upper  Spokan  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Jemiit  Fathers  Dc  Smet,  Point,  and  their  successors, 
about  1841,  with  the  result  that  that  portion  of  the 
tribe  is  CathoUe.  Throughout  the  Yakimd  war  of 
18.56-8  the  Spokan  remained  quiet,  chiefly  through 
the  effort  of  the  Catholic  mis.sionarie.s.  In  1S72  those 
of  Washington,  constituting  the  larger  binly,  were 
gathered  with  other  cognate  tribes  upon  the  Colville 
WBSrvation,  North-eastern  Washington,  where  tliey 
now  reside.  Those  in  Idaho  are  associated  with  the 
Ca?ur  d'Al^ne  and  are  all  Catholic.  At  Colville  tlie 
lyower  l)and  is  Protestant,  wliilc  the  Upper  band, 
wunewhat  ^iuiallcr  in  numbers,  Is  Catholic.  From 
jierhaps  12tM)  soids  .i  n  titurv  ago  thev  have  declined 
(l')l  1)  to  tiOO,  of  whom  %  are  on  the  C<rur  d'.Mfene 
rt'M TN  ation.  The  religiotis  centre  for  t  ho.s<'  of  ColviQa 
is  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Regi8|at  Ward,  Washing- 
ton, under  Jesuit  manafEcment.  The  centre  for  Cceur 
d'Alfne  is  the  Jesuit  mission  of  the  .Sacred  Heart,  at 
De  .Smet,  Llaho.  In  hingujige,  primitive  custom,  and 
ch.oractcristics  the  Spokan  are  virtually  idontioal 
with  the  C<rur  d'.\R'ne  and  Kalispel  Imliiuis. 

BANcnorr,  l/iti.  of  Oruori  (San  Francuico,  |sso-hs)  ;  iDm.  Ifitt, 
Watkington,  Idaho  ami  Montatux  (tian  Pr«a«i«(!u,  189CI) ;  Di:  .Smrt, 
OrtQon  Mittinta  (New  York,  1847);  Bvr.  Calh.  Ind.  MUtione: 
Annwil  Reporit  of  DirteUir  (Waahlogton);  Comminiioner  »/  tnd. 
Affairt;  AnnunI  RtporU,  eap«>cially  ^eve.nh  (Waotiinirton.  18M) 
and  WiNAMH  (Woaliington.  1870):  Mooket,  GhotI  Dance  Rrlioim 
ia  FowUmlk  Ann.  R^pL  Bwr,  Amur.  Btknolon.  pt.  II  (Wo.'^hli^ 

James  Mooney. 

4;>olato,  ABCBDtoCBsn  of  (Spolittana),  in  the 
Froraioe  of  Umfatit,  Italy.   The  city  is  situated  on  a 

Bur  of  Moniduoo,  which  belongs  to  the  SybilUne 
ountains.  In  the  neighl)Ourhood  are  marble  quar- 
ries and  eoril  mines;  mim  r  i!  r  nrrlw  an'  nlso  foun*!,  and 
in  the  forests  of  Moritcluro,  tr utiles.  The  situation  of 
the  city  uiK>n  :i  st(  <  p  rock,  pr<it(^ted  by  the  mountain, 
has  m.ade  it  in  all  times  an  imiiortant  fortress.  Thb 
cathedral  is  an  inten>8tin|;  Lombard  building,  begun  in 
617  by  Duke  TheudeUipius;  the  campanile  belonipi  to 
the  tMith  century,  and  the  fagade  of  1207  is  adorned 
with  a  large  mosaic  by  Solsernus;  the  ornaments  of 
the  jHirtul  :ire  by  Oregorious  Meloriaiitius  (twelfth 
century).  The  int^'rior,  restore*!  in  1640  by  Bernini, 
eoiit  tins  fn  scfK's  by  Pinturicchio  and  by  Fra  Filippo 
Lii)pi,  wiio  IS  imrii'd  here.  Without  the  city,  be- 
yuid  the  Porta  della  Torre  (604?),  is  the  ancient 
Church  of  San  Pietro  (fifth  century),  with  inter- 
esting sculptures  of  the  twelfth  rentur>'.  Not  fjur 
away,  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  is  the  Churcdi  of 
S;in  (liuliano,  where  the  monasterv  of  .S.an  Isaeco 
(sixth  century)  arose.  Other  churclhes  are:  II  Cro- 
eifisBO,  built  on  the  site  and  from  the  nutterials  of  an 
aneiait  temple;  San  Anaano^  beneath  wliich  the 
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foundations  of  another  temple  mny  be  v-witefl:  San 
Pi«-tro  Martire,  with  frcscof*  by  Spugim:  San  Filippo, 
with  four  coUunns  of  green  porphyry  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Clitumnus.  Among  the  civic  etiificfw  are: 
Palazzo  Comunale,  with  a  collection  of  paintings;  the 
«««tlc  of  Cardinal  Albornoz;  and  neju"  the  cathedral 
Palrizzo  Arroni,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
palace  of  the  dukes  of  Snoleto.  The  relics  of  an- 
tiquity include:  Porta  della  Fuga;  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  of  the  Ponte  Sanguintu-io  (the 
blomly  bridge);  the  arch  of  Dnwus  and  Germanicus. 

Spoletium,  a  city  of  the  Unibrians,  received  a  Ro- 
man colony  241  n.  c.  In  217  Hannibal,  after  his 
victory  at  I^e  Traaimenus,  was  renuliwMl  from  the 
walls  of  Spoleto.  Here,  in  the  Civil  Wars.  Pompey 
and  CrasRus  (82  B.  c.)  conquered  the  troops  of  Manus, 
who,  however,  found  refuge  in  the  city,  and  were  thus 
the  cause  of  its  punishment.    Here  iGmilianus  waa 

ErocL  imed  emperor  (249),  and  killed  three  months 
iter.  In  the  Gothic  war  (537)  the  city  surrendered 
to  the  Ryzantine  general,  Con^tantine;  but  in  'AG  it 
was  rtTovere<l  by  Totila,  and  it  was  not  retaken  by 
the  Byzantines  until  552,  when  Nannw  restored  the 
fortifications.  In  572  »Spoleto  became  the  scat  of  a 
Lombard  duke,  Faroald.  He  waa  succeede<l  by  Ari- 
ulf,  who  made  frequent  expeditions  againnt  the  Byzan- 
tine dominions 
(579-92  against 
Ravenna;  592 
against  Ilome). 
Ariulf  wiw  Buc- 
cerdi'<i  by  Theu- 
delapius,  son  of 
Faroald,  then 
came  .^tto  (653), 
Transemund  I 
(6^),  Faroald  II 
(7(Ki),  who  rule<l 
conjointly  with 
his  brother  Wa- 
chilap.  Faroald  II 
ha<i  iilreiwiy  cap- 
tured Cl.'jssc  (the 
port  of  Ravenna), 
when  he  waa 
obliged  by  Luit- 
prand  to  restore 
It.  He  wiw  dtv 
pose<l  by  his  eon 
Transemimd  1 1 
King  Luitprand 
with  Gregory  III,  with 
738.    Ildenc,  who  had 


Tn  Abcb  or  Dbubub  a.kd  Q 
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(724),  who  also  relwlled  against 
and  formed  an  alliance  \  ' 
whom  he  found  refuge  in 

retilaccd  him  as  duke,  was  slain  by  TranM*mund  in 
740,  but  in  742  the  latter  was  obliged  to  bi-come  a 
cleric  by  King  Luitpnind,  and  the  duchy  was  con- 
ferreti  upon  Agiprand  (742),  who  w«w  8uccee<le<l  by 
Theodicius.  Vnder  Hildebrand  the  Ducliy  of  Spo- 
leto was  promised  to  the  Holy  See  by  the  King  of  the 
Franks,  and  the  duke  him.self  was  named  by  Poim; 
Adrian  (773),  but  the  succeeding  duk(»  were  named 
by  the  Prankish  emperors.  Winigisus  aided  Pope 
L)eo  III  against  his  enemies.  Among  the  dukes  of 
this  epoch  are  the  following:  Sicco,  who  was  expelled 
becau.se  of  his  hostility  to  the  Franks,  but  wa-s  re- 
ceived and  made  «iuke  at  Beneventum;  Guido  I,  who 
divided  the  duchy  between  his  two  sons  Lambert  and 
Guido  II,  the  latter  receiving  the  Duchy  of  Camerino. 
Lambert  distinipiishcd  himself  in  the  wars  against  the 
Saracens,  but  disgraced  himiM*lf  by  maiwacrefl  at  Rome 
in  867;  he  was  afterwards  deposed  (871),  then  restored 
(876),  but  Wiis  a  second  time  excommunicated  by 
Pofie  John  VIII.  In  883  Guido  II  unitwi  under  his 
Bway  the  entire  dukedom,  which  from  this  time  was 
called  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto  and  Camerino.  After  the 
death  of  Charlf>8  III  the  Bald  (888),  Guido  had  him- 
self cro^'ned  Roman  Emperor  and  lung  of  lUdy  under 


Pope  Stephen  V  (891);  Pope  Formomis  in  892 
also  crowne<i  his  son  Lambert  II,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  dukedom,  kingdom,  and  empire. 

Albf'rioo  I,  Duke  of  Camerino  (897),  and  afterwards 
of  Spoleto,  married  the  notorious  Marozia;  he  waa 
killed  by  the  Romans  in  924.  His  son  Alberico  II  made 
himself  also  ma.ster  of  Rome  and  remained  there  until 
the  election  to  the  papacy  of  his  son  John  XII.  At 
this  time  the  Emperor  Otto  I  detached  from  the  Duchy 
of  SjMjleto  the  so-called  Sabina  Langobardica,  which 
was  bestowed  upon  the  Holy  See.  In  967  Otto  II 
united  the  duchy  with  that  of  Canua  and  Benevento, 
which  was  then  ruled  by  Pandolfo  Testa  di  Ferro; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  he  detached  S|x>leto, 
w^hich  was  in  9S9  granted  to  Hugo,  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. The  duchy  was  united  with  Tuscany  a  second 
time  in  1057,  when  Go«ifrey  of  Ix)rraine  espoused 
Beatrice,  the  widow  of  Boniface,  Duke  of  Spoleto, 
and  it  remained  so  until  the  death  of  the  Countess 
Matilda.  During  the  conflict  between  the  papacy 
and  the  Emperor  Henry  IV,  the  latter  namm  other 
dukes  of  Spoieto.  After  this  the  duke<Jom  was  in  the 
family  of  the  Weniers  (Giuirnieri)  of  I'rsliiigen,  Mar- 
graves of  Ancona.  In  1 155  Frederick  Barbarossa  de- 
Btroyetl  the  city  for  having  made  a  prisoner  of  his  am- 
bassador to  Apulia.  In  11.58  the  emperor  gave  the 
duchy  to  GueM  VI  of  Este;  Henry  VI  invested  Conrad 
of  Urslingen  with  it,  upon  whose  death  in  1198  it  was 
ceded  to  Pojk;  Innocent  III,  the  cession  being  con- 
firmed by  Otto  of  Brunswick.  The  latter,  however, 
in  1209  occupied  the  duchy  for  himself,  making  Di- 
pold  von  Vohburg  duke.  In  like  manner  Frwlerick 
II  in  his  different  treaties  with  the  Holy  Sec  acknowl- 
edged its  sowreignty  over  the  duchy,  but  when  at  war 
with  the  papacv  ho  occupied  it  for  the  empire,  and 
was  always  joyfully  received  by  the  populace  (1240). 
His  son,  NIanfred,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  succeed 
in  winning  the  iH-ojile.  The  popes  maintained  at 
Spoleto  a  governor,  who  was  often  a  cardinal.  As 
early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  more  frequently 
in  the  fourtwnth,  Sjjoleto  was  involved  in  wars  with 
Perugia,  Terni,  and  other  cities;  in  1324  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  the  Peruvians.  In  1319  the  struggle  be- 
twe<'n  the  Guelphs  and  hibellinea  tore  the  city.  Car- 
dinal Albornoz  favoured  the  city  for  the  services 
which  it  n'ndere<i  in  the  restoration  of  the  papal 
power,  and  made  it  inde[>endent  of  Perugia.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Great  Schism,  Pietro  di  Prato  suc- 
ceefled  in  occupying  Spoleto  for  the  anti-pope  Clem- 
ent VII,  but  W!ia  exiH-UtHi  by  Boniface  IX.  Ladis- 
laus  II,  King  of  Naples,  in  1414  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  make  himself  miister  of  the  city.  Pope  Eugenius 
IV  naiiKHl  as  gov«;rnor  the  Abbot  of  Monte  Cassino, 
Piero  Tomacelli,  who  was  tyrannical  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  people  Ixjsieged  him  in  his  castle,  and  in  1438 
summoned  tne  bamLs  of  Piccinino  to  free  them.  In 
1480  Cardinal  Vitelles<>hi  ended  the  tyranny  of  Piero 
and  of  the  Trinci  of  Foligno.  The  former  perished  in 
the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angclo.  During  the fiftwnth  cen- 
tury the  city  was  often  at  war  and  in  rebellion  against 
the  papal  jwwer.  In  the  ciunpaign  of  1860  in  Um- 
bria,  SjKjleto  was  heroically  defended  by  Colonel 
O'ReiUy. 

Spoleto  venerates  as  its  apostle  St.  Brictius,  who  ifl 
also  veneratixl  in  otht^r  cities  of  Umbria  and  Tuscany. 
It  is  dlRicult  to  discuss  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived  be- 
cause the  legend  of  his  life  is  so  full  of  anachronLsms. 
The  names  of  other  martyrs  are  also  recorded  at 
Spoleto.  like  St.  Gregory  the  Priest;  indeed,  the  name 
Ponte  Sanguinario  is  said  to  record  a  great  massacre 
of  Christians.  Another  mju-t>Ted  bishop  was  St.  Sa- 
turnius  (270),  and  during  the  i)ersecution  of  Diocletian 
the  mart>Tdom  of  St.  Savinus,  Bishop  of  Assisi,  took 
place  at  Spoleto.  The  first  bishop  of  certain  date  is 
Cajcilianus,  to  whom  Poi)e  Liberius  wrote  a  letter  in 
354.  There  is  record  of  Bishop  Achilles,  who  during 
the  conflict  between  Pope  St.  Boniface  and  the  anti- 
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pope  EulaliuB  waa  a  visitor  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
(4lH);  Bishop  Spcs  (fifth  century),  who  rollected  the 
rolica  of  the  mart>T«  and  erected  many  churches;  St. 
Amasiuu  (d.  480)  ;  St.  Johannes,  killed  by  Totila  (540). 
At  the  time  of  Bishop  Petrus  (573)  Spoleto  was  under 
Arian  rule.  It  is  related  that  an  Arian  bishop  in 
Spoleto  wished  to  enter  the  Church  of  San  Pietro, 
then  the  cathedral,  by  force,  but  wa«  stricken  with 
blindness.  To  Bi«hop  Chrvsanthus  (591)  St.  Greg- 
ory the  (Jreat  wrote  four  letters,  in  one  of  which  he 
admonished  him  not  to  discipline  fugitive  monks  so 
liphtly.  Other  bishops  were:  Adeodatus  (about  777) ; 
Siguald  (827),  formerly  Abbot  of  Echtemach;  Adal- 
bert (1015),  who  built  the  new  cathedral  and  the 
epi.soopal  residence  within  the  city.  After  he  had  de- 
8tro>fHl  the  city,  Barbarofwa  presented  to  the  cathe- 
dral the  Ko-callofl  .Miulonna  of  St.  Luke,  a  Byzantine 
work  with  in.serij>»  ion.s  of  a  dialogue  between  Mary 
and  .leMUs.  Bishop  Nicold  Porta,  who  became 
bishop  in  1228,  w^as  transferred  in  1236  to  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople.  Bartolommoo  de  Bardi, 
O.Min.  (1320),  rendered  excellent  services  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Terni.  In  1417,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Ja- 
copo,  who  was  a  partLsaji  of  Po|>e  John  XXIII,  the 
clergy  wishe*!  to  procwHl  to  the  election  of  a  new 

Castor  but  the  people  prevented  them,  proclaiming  as 
ishop  Nieold  Vivim,  the  nominee  of  Gregory  All. 
Again  in  1433  the  clergy  wished  to  revive  tlieir  ri^ht 
of  electing  a  bishop,  but  the  intervention  of  Eugenius 
IV  preventwl  them.  Other  bishoixs  were:  Berardo 
Eruni  (1448),  afterwards  cardinal,  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  government  of  the  church; 
Alessandro  Famew  (1555);  Alfonso  V'isconti  (1601), 
founder  of  the  seminary,  which  was  enlarged  by  his 
successor  Maffeo  Barberini  (1603),  afterwards  Pope 
llrb.an  VIII,  who  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  cathe- 
dral. .\fter  the  dejith  of  Canlinal  Ixicatelli  (1812), 
Napoleon  nominated  Bishon  Antonio  de  Longo, 
whom  the  canons  wen>  unwilling  to  obey,  and  w»tc 
therefore  nearly  all  exiled.  In  1820  Spoleto  became 
a  metropolitan  see  and  the  ancient  Diocese  of  Norcia 
was  taken  from  its  territory.  Of  the  archbishops  we 
shouKl  roconi:  Mastai  Ferretti  (1827-32),  afterwards 
Pius  IX,  whose  episcopal  rule  was  noteworthy  for  the 
manner  in  which  (18.37)  he  jwrsuaded  four  thousand 
rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms. 

To  the  Diocese  of  Spoleto  has  been  united  that  of 
Bevagna  {Xfirvanii),  an  ancient  city,  which  venerates 
as  first  bishop  St.  Vincent  the  Martyr;  the  first  bishop 
of  certain  date  is  Innocentius  (487).  In  the  time  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  it  was  very  difficult  to  provide  a 
bishop  for  this  see,  but  in  649  and  in  844  bishops  are 
again  recorded.  Bevagna  (.Maivania,  where,  in  ancient 
days  the  white  hulLf  destined  for  the  sacrificial  altars 
were  pastured)  is  situated  twenty-two  miles  south-east 
of  Perugia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  CUtunno  and  Tu- 
pino,  and  contains  6000  inhabitants.  The  ancient 
cathedral  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  The  body 
of  Blessed  James  Bianconi  is  pre8cr\'ed  at  Bevagna. 
Bl(>s8ed  James  was  l>orn  there  in  1220.  At  sixteen 
he  was  receive<l  into  the  Dominican  order  at  Spoleto. 
After  his  ordination,  he  devoted  his  energies  espe- 
cially to  the  work  of  e.\tiri)ating  the  heresy  of  the 
Nicolaites  from  IJmbria,  ana  finally  succj'edetl  in  con- 
verting its  chief  propagator,  Ortinellus.  After  a  life 
of  extraordinary  austerity  James  dic«d  on  15  August, 
1301.  In  later  times  his  remains  were  exposed  on 
three  occasions  and  were  found  to  be  incorrupt. 
Numerous  miracles  were  attributed  to  his  inU'rcession 
and  even  to-day  they  are  of  not  rare  occurn*nce. 
Pojie  Boniface  IX  has  j^anted  indulgences  to  all  those 
who  visit  his  relics  during  the  first  thre«^  days  of  May; 
Pope  Clement  X  extended  the  celebration  of  his  feast 
(23  August)  to  the  whole  Dominican  Order  (cf. 
Jacobilli,  "Vita  del  beato  Giacomo  da  B<'vagna", 
Foligno,  1641;  Piergi,  "Vita del  lieato  Giacomo  Bian- 
ooni  da  Bevagna",  llomc,  1729).    Another  Blessed 


James,  a  Franci.scan  mart  jt,  who  died  on  2  Septem- 
ber, 1377,  is  honounnl  at  Bevagna  (8t«e  "Acta  S8.", 
I  Sept.,  595-6;  "Ann6e  dominicaine VIII,  1898, 
pp.  779-94). 

Another  ancient  diocese  united  with  Spoleto  is 
Trevi.  The  town  of  Trevi  (in  ancient  days  Trebia), 
about  four  leagues  from  Spoleto,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  (^litunno,  on  a  rugged  slope  at 
the  extremity  of  Monte  Petino.  It  is  in  Umhria  and 
so  is  to  be  distingui.she<l  from  the  Latin  town  Tn>bia. 
It  was  founded  probably  as  early  as  the  fifth  century 
B.  c.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  flourishing  and  calls  ila 
inhabitants  "Trebiafes  Umbriie  jKipuli".  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Faith  was  preached  there 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  In  A.  D.  296 
Pope  Marceilinus  consecrated,  as  first  Bishop  of  Trevi, 
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£milianus,  an  Armenian,  who,  with  his  companions 
Hilarian.  a  monk,  and  Hermipnus  and  Denis,  was 
martyred  on  28  January,  302,  under  Diocletian.  The 
body  of  if^milianus  was  brought  to  Spoleto  and  in- 
terred there.  During  the  troubles  caused  by  the  bar- 
barbarian  and  internal  wars  the  relics  were  concealeti 
but  in  1660  they  were  dLscovered  in  the  cathedral. 
Up  to  the  year  1050  nine  other  bishops  of  Treviare 
known  from  the  lists  of  prelates  present  at  synods  in 
Rome;  they  include:  Constantine,  in  487j  Laurentius, 
in  499;  Propinquus,  in  501"  Grisus  or  Priscus,  in  743; 
Valerimus,  in  769;  Paulus  in  826;  and  Crcscentius,  in 
853.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centun'  Trevi 
came  under  the  temf)oral  <ioininion  of  the  Church. 
In  840  and  881  the  city  suffered  from  the  Saracen 
inn»ad.s,  and  in  915  and  t)24  from  an  Hungarian  in- 
va«ion.  The  Trevans  sided  with  the  Guelph  party 
in  their  struggles  with  the  Ghibellines.  Among  the 
natives  of  Trevi  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
Saints  Vincent,  Bishop  of  Bevagna,  and  Benignus, 
deacon,  martyrs;  St.  Constant inus.  Bi.sliop  and  patron 
of  Perugia  (feast  29  Janiiarj-);  Blesse<l  Thonia.s  of 
Naples,  hermit  of  the  Institute  of  Celestine  V;  Bene- 
detto Valcnti,  the  leame<l  juriscon.sull ;  and  Virgilio 
Lucarini,  canon  of  St.  George's  Velabro,  who  founded 
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the  college  of  Trevi,  which  was  opened  in  1674. 
CiiotLa  da  Vetqiignano  paint(>d  a  beautiful  fresco  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  the  Church  of 
San  Martino  was  a  very  valuable  paintinE,  repre- 
senting "The  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
Heaven  ",  attributt-d  by  some  to  Giovanni  Spagna,  but 
more  likely  a  work  of  Pietro  Vannurri  (IVrugino); 
it  is  now  in  the  I'inaroleca  Vannucri,  Perugia. 

In  the  valley  Im'Iow  the  town  is  the  celebrated 
church  and  shrme  of  Santa  Maria  delle  I.4igriine  (Our 
Lady  of  the  Tears).  The  story  of  the  miraculous 
image  is  brieflv  this:  Diotallevio  d'Antonio,  who  lived 
oear  the  road  leading  from  Spolcto  to  Trevi,  had 
painted  an  image  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  on  the 
out. side  wall  of  his  house.  One  day  tears  were  noticed 
falhug  from  the  eyes  of  the  Ma<lonna.  The  report  of 
this  e.xtraordinarv  phenomenon,  which  continued  for 
some  time,  spread  far  and  wide.  Official  records  of  the 
occurrence  were  made  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
Many  graces  and  favours  were  obtained  through 
prayer  oefore  the  picture.  A  small  chapel  was 
erected  in  August.  1485,  and  Mass  was  daily  offered 
therein.  On  26  July,  1846,  Santa  Maria  delle  Lngrime 
was  chosen  patroness  of  the  town.  On  27  March, 
1487,  the  large  basilica  was  begun,  which  on  its  com- 
pletion, 8  March,  1489,  was  confided  to  the  OUvctans. 
A  contemporary  account  of  the  miraculous  orignn  of 
the  shrine  by  Father  Francesco  Mugnoni,  an  Olive- 
tan,  who  resided  within  a  short  distance  of  d'An- 
tonio's  house,  is  presrr\'ed.  The  basilica  contains 
Peru^no's  "The  Adoration  of  the  Magi",  and  Gio- 
vanni Spagna's  "Deposition  from  the  Cross".  The 
shrine  has  been  enriched  with  many  beautiful 
oflTerings  in  commemoration  of  the  numerous  benefits 
conferred  upon  the  pi-ople  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
visiting  pilgrims  through  the  interroiwion  of  Our 
Lady  of  Tears,  Notable  among  these  is  a  repri'senta- 
tion,  in  silver  relief,  of  the  city  of  Ferai  given  by  its 
inhabitants  and  neiglibouring  towns  in  remembrance 
of  their  deliverance  from  the  pla^e. 

The  archbishop,  Mgr.  Domemco  Serafini,  a  Bene- 
dictine of  the  Congregation  of  Monte  Cassino,  was 
bom  at  Rome  on  3  August,  1852;  prof  teased  at  Subiaoo 
on  16  June,  1874;  ordained  priest  on  21  October, 
1877;  appointed  procurator-general  of  the  congrega- 
tion five  years  later;  in  June,  1S92,  he  was  elected 
abbot-general;  on  19  April,  1900,  he  was  named  arch- 
bishop and  on  6  May,  1900,  consecrated,  in  succession 
to  Mgr.  Mariano  Elieviro  ragliari  (bom  at  Camerino, 
in  the  Marches,  on  11  September,  1834,  and  named  to 
the  see  on  2H  Febmary,  1879).  Spoleto  has  no  suf- 
fragan see;  it  has  172  parishes,  with  170  secular  and  60 
regular  clergy,  92,000  souls,  14  monasteries  for  men. 
and  1 1  convents  for  women,  3  colleges  for  bovs,  ana 
2  for  girls.  Its  seminary  serves  for  southern  Ombria. 
A  Catholic  weekly  and  a  religious  periodical  are  pub- 
lished here. 

CAPPrujrm,  /-«  Chittt  d'  Italia.  IV  (Vcnie*.  1R57);  CauhklijO. 
DtUt  Hitinrit  di  SftoUto  (.Spoleto,  1«72)  ;  BAiiiiA«m.  Rittrrtlo  deiV 
antieo  e  nwdrmu  statu  tli  SinArto  ( Folifno.  1731) :  Sanbi,  l}e\;t%  edi- 
firi  f  dri  frammetili  iftortri  di  SpoUio:  FaTTEMCHI.  Mrmirrie  iAtoriro- 
diplomatiehe  riguaritanti  tti  nrrie  dei  duthi  tec.  di  Spoleto  (.Spoleto, 
1801):  Anosu-IIota,  Spoleto  e  dintomi  (Spolcto.  1905);  Je.vNr, 
Otaehiditt  de*  lanaobardiKhtn  HertogtumM  Spoleto  (BAIe.  1890); 
MANAiwct,  Alcum  ducumenti  per  la  Mtoria  delle  citt'i  di  Temi  tt 
BvoUto  tratcrittx  t<i  annolati  in  Arehit  ttor.  ital..  XXII  (187.5), 
987-415;  Hand],  Sloria  dei  commune  di  Spoleto  dal  tteolo  XII, 
at  X  VII  in  Aeca^i.  epolet.  (1870);  PtlX  Carocci,  Delia  tteca  e 
delle  montte  di  Spoleto  (Csmonm).  18.S6):  Phampouni,  La  rocca  di 
Spoleto  in  Ret.  Europea,  XII  (1879).  92-7;  Ha»ik)i-|>«,  Concilia, 
VII.  230:  .MaNiii.  Concilia,  XXIII,  344;  UoHBtOJ.  Italia  laera,  X. 
1  H ;  Ixioi,  Brete  ttoria  delle  eoie  memoralnli  di  Treri  ( Milan,  \M7) ; 
BaHIXZa,  Ittorui  delta  Vrrgint  delle  Ixigrime  di  Treti  (Milan.  1721); 
Alaekti,  \otirie  aniifhe  e  moilrrne  Titgtiardanti  Hetagna  eitti  deW 
Vmbna,  raccoUe  in  compendia:  Gioboktti.  Hreve  itiorieo  compendia 
dell'  imaaim  miracolota  di  Maria  delta  delle  Lacrime,  tenerato  aUa 
/aUU  diTrevi  nelT  Umbria  (Todi.  1782).  ^  BbNIQNT. 

Spondanus  (de  Sponde),  Hevri,  a  convert  from 
Calvinism,  Bishop  of  Pamicrs,  and  one  of  the  con- 
tinuators  of  Baronius,  b.  at  Maul6on,  in  the  French 
Department  of  Baases-Pyrdnto,  6  January,  1568;  d. 


at  Toulouse,  18  May,  1643.  After  studying  human- 
ities at  the  Ciilvinist  college  of  Orthez,  he  accompanied 
the  royal  ambassa<lor  to  Scotland  and,  upon  his  return, 
took  up  the  study  of  jurisi)rudence.  In  1589  he  was 
jurist  at  the  Parliament  of  Tours.  Convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the 
Catholic  religion 
by  the  writings  of 
Ik'llurmine  and 
the  instructions 
of  Duperron,  he 
became  a  Catho- 
lic, 21  Sept.,  1595. 
In  1600  he  ac- 
companied Cardi- 
nal de  Sourdis  to 
Ilome,  where  he 
was  ordained 
priest  on  7  March, 
1606;  Pope  Paul 
V  then  appointed 
him  revi.s€r  of  the 
briefs  of  the 
Pcenitentiaria. 
In  1625  he  was 
created  Bishop  of 
Pamicrs,  in  wnich 
capacity  he  laboured  with  great  seal  for  the 
preservation  of  Catholicism  and  converted  numerous 
Protestants.  Owing  to  ill-health  he  resigned  his 
diocese  in  l(i39  and  retired  to  Toulouse.  His  writings 
are:  "I.<es  cimeti^es  sacr^s"  (Bordeaux,  1596); 
"Annates  ecclesiastici  Ctesaris  Baronii  in  Lpitomen 
redacti"  (Paris,  1612);  "Annales  sacri  a  mundi 
crcationo  ad  ejusdem  redemptionem "  (Paris,  1637), 
an  epitome  of  the  "Annals"  of  Tomicllo:  "Annalium 
Baronii  continuatio  ab  a.  1197  quo  is  aesinit  ad  a. 
1622"  (Paris,  1639). 

Friiom,  Vita  Spondani  in  later  editiona  of  the  laxt-named  work; 
RABsa,  Die  ContertiUn  ttit  der  Ke/onnotion,  III  (Freiburg,  186(t). 
285-05. 

Michael  Ott. 

Sponsor.   See  Baptism;  Confirmation. 

Spontini,  Gasparo  Lciai  Pacifico,  composer,  b. 
at  Mugolati,  near  Jesi,  Ancona,  14  Nov..  1774;  d. 
there.  14  Jan.,  1851.  He  was  intended  for  the  Church, 
but  decided  on  a 
musical  career.  In 
1791  he  entered 
the  Conser\'atorio 
de'  Turchini  at 
Naples,  where  he 
hatl  Sala,  Tritto, 
and  Tarantino  as 
masters,  and  soon 
displayed  his  skill 
in  composition. 
Between  the  vears 
1796  and  1799  he 
had  written  six 
operas,which  were 
duly  produced  in 
Rome  and  Flor- 
ence, and  in  1800 
succeeded  Cima- 
rosa  as  Court 
composer  at 
Palermo.  In  1803 
he  settled  in  Paris,  and  for  a  time  did  not  make 
any  marked  impression,  but  in  1804  his  "Milton" 
(one-act  opera)  attracted  considerable  attention, 
and  his  triumph  was  assured  by  the  production  of 
"I^Vestale"  (15  Dec,  1807)  and  "Fernando CorU'z" 
(28  November,  1809).  He  was  appointed  conductor 
of  Italian  Opera  at  the  Od<k>n  in  1810,  and  brought 
forward  fl■p■MHii■^||^||^  by  various  compoeeni. 
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From  •  cont«mpor»ry  portrait 
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His  "OlynpiB"  (15  Dec,  181«)  he  ic^arded  as  his 
beet  open^  yet  it  ww  not  •  luae—  at  fint.  At 
length  after  eonrfdenble  mUaa  be  •cain  preeented 

it  on  28  Feb.,  1»26,  when  hie  judpMBt  WW  fiully 

endorHP<l  by  t\w  public. 

Removing  in  1.S20  to  Ikrlin,  whort'  hf  wiw  iii>- 
poicted  chief  KaptlltneiMer  at  a  Balar>'  of  4(X)<)  thalera 
•anually  and  a  yearh  U-nt  fit  concert,  ho  (-(uiipoacd 
mnno  for  Moon's  "LftlU  fiookh", juoduoed  at  the 
Rnril  Meee  on  37  Jen.,  1821.  me  "Agnee  Ton 
Honcnstaufen"  got  its  fin«t  licnrinR  on  12  June,  1S29. 
In  1829  he  rcmvcd  tlu;  hcinomrj'  doctonito  of  Ilalle 
University,  and  in  \K>>\  he  conduct<>d  a  iHTformance 
of  hie  "  Vestale"  at  Hamburg.  Uo  viaited  hi«  native 
place  in  1835,  and  journcyid  to  Bu^and  in  1838, 
tetuiungtorarie.  where  be  wm mede n meB^ter of 
tfw  Inentnte  in  toe  eene  yeei*.  A  ivvieed  wrakni 
of  his  "ARnofi"  was  pvon  in  1837,  after  which  he 
ceaw'd  wrifinpc  o|HTa.s.  In  1S42  he  left  Hcrlin  for 
good  thriiit;  Mii  ceeded  b^v  Mt-ycrbeer),  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  many  di.stinotioiis  awaited  liim.  The 
po^  createtl  him  Count  of  St.  Andr«i  in  1844,  in 
winch  year  tie  returned  to  Paris.  Tliat  year  is  mem- 
ovableTor  e-virit  to  Dresden,  on  wliieh  ooeasian  Rieh- 
ard  Wagner  got  uj)  his  "Vestfilc"  conducted  by  the 
composer.  Feehng  hi.s  end  approaching  he  retire<l 
to  Magoh'\ti  in  1850.  AIt!,<»l^:ll  he  l(x»ine<l  so  large 
in  the  first  half  of  the  last  centur>-  Spontini's  niut>ic 
ia  now  almost  on  the  top  shelves.  He  wee  not  a  very 
loveable  peraonality  owing  to  hie  egotism,  piide, 
and  Had  temper,  but  he  was  gBneroua  to  needjr  musi- 
cians and  at  hiH  death  he  hfHfMNlthed  all  h&l  |>«l|ieity 
for  charitable  purjK)8e»i. 

OaovE,  Diet,  of  Mutxc  and  .MbiW—i  OMireduLoodoD.  IflOS): 
FSn*.  BMvrapAM  Vn\tfT»cU*  in  XAmMim  (»d  «L,  Vub, 
latt  to)i  Leoeaim.  BtrUntr  TonHttfiUr-Uxieam  (Beriia,  1861): 

W.  H.  GMAVtAShFUMO. 

Bporer,  PATRinua,  moral  theologian,  b.  at  Pas- 
sau,  Havana;  d.  there,  29  May,  Itix.'}.  in  1(>:57  he 
cntere<i  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  in  the  lotiM nt  i  f 
liis  native  town,  which  then  belongc<l  to  tlie  religioua 
Provinoe  of  Strasburg.  He  taught  theology  for 
many  yean,  obtained  the  title  of  Lector  hSuaitu, 
and  was  also  the  theologian  of  the  Bisliop  of  Passao. 
Sporcr  is  the  author  of  several  works:  (1)  "Amor 
Dei  super  omnia"  (WQnsburg,  16C2);  (2)  "Actionum 
humanarum  imniediata  regula  Conwientia  nioralift  r 
explicata  atquc  ad  disputationein  piiblirum  exjMJS- 
lU"  (Wurxburg,  1600);  (3)  ■'llicologia  moralis, 
deealogalie  et  sacramen talis"  (3  folio  vols.,  1681: 
re-edited,  Selsburg,  1692;  Venice,  1724,  1726,  1755, 
1756).  Some  eflitions  have  additional  notes  by  K. 
Kazenberger  and  C'h.  Mayr,  two  well-known  Francit*- 
can  moralists.  The  laN  '  i  lition  with  up-to-dat* 
supplements  is  by  Irenauh  liierbaum,  O.  F.  M. 
(3  vols.  Svo,  Paderbom,  1897-1901 ;  2nd  ed..  1901-5). 

Sporer  was  one  of  the  best  moralists  of  his  time 
and  ia  much  appreciated  even  to-day.  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori  often  quot<*8  him  and  Lehmkul  numbers  him 
amongst  the  classical  authors  of  moral  theology. 
For  other  testimonies  see  Preface  <  f  I'-ierbaum's 
edition.  As  to  his  moral  sysU-m  he  follows  Proba- 
bilism.  In  Questions  at  issue  between  St.  Thomaa 
Aquinas  and  Duns  Sootus  he  defends  and  follows  the 
latter,  as  for  instance  in  the  question  of  indifferent 
human  actions.  Very  often  also  Sporer  lays  under  con- 
tribution his  own  large  experience  m*  director  of  souls, 
thus  rendering  his  work  all  the  more  u.«<  fnl. 
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LnrABnm  Ouob. 


Si>ortelli,  CxsAR,  Vbnsrabub,  b.  at  Neila  in  Bari, 
Italy,  29  March,  ITQQ;  d.  at  Pagani.  10  April.  17,-n 
His  mother,  who  died  with  the  rcpuutiun  of  a  »auu, 


brought  Ctesar  up  with  all  care.  He  became  adistin* 
foiriied  kwjmr,  uniting  tbeperfeotion  of  aC3tfistianiife 
with  the  dutiee  of  bis  pmfeseion.  Hewas  Uiirti^thrae 

when  under  the  guidanoeofFr.  Falcoi  i  of  the"PiiOp- 
erarii "  he  joifu-d  St.  A1phon8U.s,  and  whs  the  first  cleri- 
cal noN-ice  of  (he  saints  institute.  He  was  ordained 
pricht  by  his  director,  now  become  Bishop  of  Costelli^ 
mare.  SpOTtdU  was  St.  Alphonsus's  first  and  most 
faitiiful  eompanion.  When  otheia  aiwindoned  liimf 
Sportdli  only  clung  more  eloeely  to  him  and  13ce  liim- 
s<;lf  was  determined,  at  iny  cost,  to  devote  !ii.-i  life  to 
the  evangelization  of  abandoned  souls.  In  tids  he 
Huccinictl  admirably,  nor  was  he  K'.-vs  sueees.Hful  in  hie 
work  for  priests  and  religious.  Severe  with  himself, 
he  was  full  of  cliarity  to  others.  There  was  nothii^ 
austere  in  Iiis  virtue:  it  drew  all  Itearts  to  him.  His 
union  with  God  was  manifest,  and  although  he  nnsodied 
the  great  tniths  with  vehemence  he  repolKtl  no  one. 
Ho  was  (he  saint's  advi.st)r  and  helj)e<l  him  more  than 
anyone  else  to  extend  the  infhu  tiee  of  his  Institute. 
In  times  of  great  difhculty  he  founded  (he  houm*  of. 
Mater  Doniini,  CaiHx«'le,  and  the  house  of  Pagani  in 
wiiioh  St.  Alplioiisus  lived  and  died  and  whm  hit 
rdiesrepose.  He  wore  himself  out  woridng  and  on  bis 
way  to  preach  a  re(reat  he  was  struck  by  apoplexy  in 
a  lonely  i)lace.  Banditti  hel|)ed  him  to  reach  I'agani, 
where  after  a  te<lioU8  illness  he  died  on  tlie  day  h<'  had 
foretold.  Three  years  and  s(»ven  months  after  liia 
interment  it  was  de^-ided  to  transfer  his  rsoaaiDa  to  a 
place  in  a  newly  built  crypt.  The  cofiin  was  opened 
m  the  presence  of  the  Buinop  of  Nocera,  Right  Re^. 
Gerard  V'olpe,  the.\bbotof  Angri,  D.  Thomas  Cortora, 
and  others.  The  vestments  in  wliich  the  servant  oi 
God  hml  bei'ii  (•lotll(^l  turne<i  in  liu-.t,  uinle  the  body 
was  in  perfect  preservation,  lle.vible  and  exhaling  » 
swwt  fra^ancc.  The  countenance  was  beautiful  and 
when  a  vein  was  opened  blood  flowed  just  as  if  ike  wen 
living.  St.  .\lphonsua  widbed  to  take  steps  at  onee  for 
his  beatiSoation,  Imt  wee  prevented  from  doing  SO  bj 
many  difficulties.  It  was  not  till  1899  that  the  cause 
was  mtroduce<l  and  that  he  was  declared  venerable. 

Lanoi,  Nuisia  dt  P.  SporteUi:  A  RKOKMrruRMT.  C'omu*Hdu> 
^Miited^^teM d$J>mP,D.  Cmmv SpmltUi  (Avetlano^  ISSS); 

J.  Maqnibb. 

Springfield,  Diocese  of  (CAimroNTiB),  in  Ma8s»> 

chusctts,  erected  in  June,  1870.  It  comprises  five 
counties  of  Central  .ind  Western  Massaehu-sctts:  Wor- 
cester, Hainiulen,  Jhanpshire,  Franklin,  and  Berk- 
shire. Its  are.i  m  ■i'.i'Ii)  squiye  miles,  a  little  over  half 
that  of  the  entire  state.  Accorduig  to  the  census  of 
1910  the  population  of  the  territory  within  the  limita 
of  the  dioceee  was  843,212.  Of  thM  number  323,122 
are  Catholics. 

Eiirtij  Hi.  tory.  -fiome  of  the  early  Puritans  of 
O'litral  and  \\  estern  Massachusetts  be<'ame  Catholics 
in  a  remarkable  manner:  children  taken  captive  by 
French  and  Indians  at  Deerfield  and  Westboro  were 
carritHi  to  t-anada  and  there  educated  in  the  Catholic 
Faitb.  Tbey  married  in  Canada,  and  the  descend- 
ants of  some  of  them  attained  eminence.  Joseph- 
Octave  Plessis,  who  in  ISIWi  became  .\rchbi.Hhop  of 
Uuel>ec  and  in  a  trying  time  ruled  the  Can;ulian 
Chun  1)  with  hrmnes.s  and  prudence,  win*  a  grandson 
of  .Martha  French,  who  a  little  over  a  century  before 
had  been  carried  away  from  the  home  of  her  faUier, 
Deacon  f>enob  of  Deerfidd.  Some  Aoadians  were 
quartered  at  Woreester  in  1755.  but  the  last  of  them 
returned  to  Canada  in  1707.  .\t  the  time  of  the  Ilev- 
olutionarv  W.-ir  many  Iri.shmen  lived  in  Central  .ind 
Wf^tern  \liuisa<  Inisetts.  Some  of  tlu  tn  mu.st  have 
been  Catholics,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  con- 
tributed in  any  way  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  future 
Ghuroh  of  Sprinraeid.  The  foundations  of  tliis 
Church  were  uJd  by  Irish  immigrants,  who  ha  IWH 
anil  later  came  to  Worcester,  (o  Cliicojx  c  (then  a  part 
of  ^Springfield),  and  to  Piltsheld,  to  dig  canals,  to  \»y 
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nilroadfl,  and  to  build  imd  operate  factories.  The 
frith  of  these  immigrants  was  nourished  by  apoetoUe 
■NO,  «f  wboBk  Um  loranotl  wm  Bev.  Junes  Fitton. 
B«  ina  Immi  In  Bostoo  itt  1808  ami  ordsiMd  piriMt  bjr 

Bishop  Fonwirk  nv"27>.  After  a  short  stay  among 
the  IiidiaiiH  at  i'jintport,  Maine,  he  was  mane  pastor 
at  Hartford.  His  missionarv  wal  carried  him  into  all 
parta  of  New  England.  In  Massachusetts  his  labours 
I  vdeaded  from  "Boston  on  the  east,  to  Great  Barring- 
tan  in  the  Bokabins  on  the  west".  In  1830  he  said 
Maoiin  Chioopee.  On  7  July,  1834,  he  laid  at  Woreea* 
tfT  iho  f<mnii:ilion  of  the  first  church  which  was 
built  m  tlw  t(rntor>'  now  ruleti  by  the  Bishop  of 
Springfield.  He  herunu-  jnustor  of  W  orcester  in  IS'.H\. 
Contemporary  with  the  erection  of  the  church  at 
Worcester,  Father  Fitton  purchased  land  south  of 
the  town,  on  which  he  built  a  school.  This  property 
he  deeded  (1843)  to  the  Ri.  Rev.  Benedict  J.  Fenwiek, 
Bishop  of  Boston.  Bishop  Fenwiek  erected  upon  it 
the  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  he  induce*!  the 
Jesuits  of  Maryland  to  assume  charge  of.  This  was 
the  first  Catholic  college  in  New  England.  It  began 
with  seventeen  students.  It  has  become  the  largest 
of  the  Catholic  colleges  of  the  United  States,  whose 
stndents  all  follow  a  classical  course,  including  Grssk. 
Its  influence  is  now  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  American 
possessions.  The  pari.sh  at  Worcester  was  composed 
mainly  of  Irish,  tliou(j;h  it  included  also  French.  Eng- 
lish, and  Americun.^.  From  Wonu'Htcr  Father  Fitton 
made  mitauonary  tri|>s  tu  the  town.s  along  the  Biack- 
■tOQ9»  and  to  tlie  settlements  along  the  Western  Hail- 
RMmL  Thb  woric  wae  continue*!  and  developed  by 
the  pastors  who  succeeded  him  at  Worcester.  Of 
these  the  most  energetic,  as  a  missbnary,  was  Rev. 
Miittln  \v  \\ .  (lib-on.  who  in  thirteen  years  built 
churi  h«'.s  in  nine  |)l;uf8  of  Worre.xttr  County  and  in 
ten  more  fstabli.shetl  jjarishes. 

The  first  resident  pastor  of  Western  MasBachusetts 
was  Rev.  John  D.  Brady.  In  1841  he  assumed  charge 
of  the  perish  of  Chicopee,  which  extended  over  four 
eonntiea.  For  four  years  he  shepherded  this  vast 
parish  alone.    In  Rev.  Ik'rnard  O'Cavanaugh 

canie  to  him  as  an  .i.-isi.><tant.  Rev.  Jeremiah  O'Cal- 
I  laghan,  the  zealous  and  able,  if  somewhat  eccentric, 
miasionar)'  of  Vermont,  had  said  Mn.s.s  at  I'itt.sfield 
hi  1835  and  yauiy  thereafter  till  1839.  This  re- 
markable man  in  his  <^  age  founded  the  first  Catho- 
lic parish  in  Holyoke.  In  1844  Father  Brady  built 
the  first  church  at  l'itt.sficld,  of  which  Rev.  Bernard 
O'Cavanaugh  became  n:i.stor  in  1H4K.  Hi.H  sue- 
oessor,  Rev.  Patrick  (^luLdiv,  tlic  "church  builder  of 
the  Berkshires",  and  Rev.  William  Blenkinaop,  who 
con  tinued  the  work  of  Father  Brady  in  (be  Couieetiettt 
Valley,  organiaed  into  new  pNthhca  and  prepared  for 
further  devdopment  the  Chtireh  whieh  was  now  firmly 
established  in  Western  M;i.s.siicliusc(  f.s.  To  this  di'- 
velopment  Pius  IX  contributed  when  he  made  of 
Central  and  Western  BlaMtthUMtta  a  dioeow  with  its 
see  at  Springfield. 
I  Bishops.— lit.  Rev.  Patrick  T.  O'Reilly,  the  first 
Biahop  of  SjDRDtfeld,  wae  born  in  Cavan,  Ireland, 
94  D«k«  Use*  »  eame  to  Boston  in  his  boyhood. 
He  sttufied  daaikB  at  St.  Charles's  Co1Ick(\  Mary- 
land, theology  at  St.  Mary's  S<  iiiinary,  Baltimore, 
and  was  onminid  in  Boston.  If)  August,  1857,  by 
Bishop  Bacon  of  ForUaod.  He  served  as  assistant 
to  Father  Boyoe  st  St.  MiafB  Church.  Worcester  till 
1802,  when  m  wm  Mat  to  oiianiae  the  panab  oi  Si. 
Joseph's,  Boston.  Id  1884  be  returned  to  Worcester 
as  p.-istor  of  St.  John's.  There  he  remained  until  he 
wati  ai)poiiit«'d  Bishop  of  Springfield  (2H  June,  1H70), 
beiii^:  I oii.^ecrated  2o  September  of  the  same  year. 
He  ruled  the  Diocese  of  Si)ringficld  for  twenty-one 
years  and  a  half.  During  thi.s  time  its  population  in- 
Bfsaeerl  from  90,000  to  200,000;  its  priests  from  43  to 
196;  ita  religiow  wonien  Iran  12  to  321 ;  its  perkhw 
tarn  48  to  M;  in  nhooh  fnm  2  to  Ml  BUwp 


O'Reilly  confirmed  77,000  persona.  He  dedicated  45 
church<«,  and  laid  the  oomer-stones  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred buildina  eoneenated  either  to  lelisioa  or  to 
education.  He  gave  eneouragement  to  wnrls  of 

charitv.  The  hospitn!  of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  at 
HolyoW  and  the  orphan  asylums  at  Holyoke  and  at 
Worcester  were  begun  duririK  hi.s  adrnini.str;ition.  He 
di(>d  28  May,  1892.  He  wjus  succeeded  by  the  present 
i  l'ill)  bi.shop,  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  D.  Heaven,  D.D., 
who  was  bom  at  Springfield,  March,  1861.  Bb 
atodied  at  Holy  Cross  Coliege  and  at  1^  GhhmI  Ssm- 
inary,  Montreal,  and  w.i.s  ord.iined  to  the  priesthood, 
18  Dec.,  1875.  He  laljoured  at  SjK'ncer  for  three 
years  a.s  .  :  i  int  and  for  ten  as  pa.stor.  In  l^^fiS  hi> 
was  made  i);u.ior  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Kosary, 
Holyoke.  Four  vears  later  (31  July)  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  o^  Springfield.  He  wae  oonieorated 
18  Oct.,  1892.  Bishop  Beaven  is  an  organiser.  He 
has  applied  to  the  tempor.il  afTairs  of  the  Church 
sound  bu8ines,4  principles.  He  hfis  devilojM'd  the 
school  system  (jf  the  diocese  and  made  it  efficient. 
He  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  high  schools 
and  academies,  and  organised  and  developed  the 
charitable  institutions  oif  faJa  diooeoe.  finahtside, 
with  its  infants'  home,  ite  orphan  aqduin,  its  Beaven- 
Kelly  Home  for  aged  men,  owes  its  existence  to  his 
inspiration  and  Wgely  to  his  generasity.  During 
his  administration  hospitals  have  been  oix  ned  in 
Worcester,  Springfield,  Montague  City,  and  ,\daros, 
or])han  asylums  at  Holyoke,  Worcester,  and  Leioee* 
ter,  a  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Spriiigfield,  and 
homes  for  working  giidB  in  many  places,  ^ningfield 
has  for  years  been  remaikabie  among  the  dioceses  of 
the  country  for  the  number  of  its  vocations  to  the 
priest  hoo*l  and  the  religious  life.  Four  of  its  priests 
nave  be(;ome  bishops  during  the  present  administra- 
tion; Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.D.  (Monterey 
and  Los  Angeles);  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  J.  Garrigan,  D.D. 
(Sioux  City):  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  F.  Feehan,  D.D.  (FaU 
River),  and  fit.  Ber.  Joqieh  J.  fiioe,  D.D.  (Buriuw 
ton). 

Causes  of  f7rotrf/i.— Tlie  growth  of  the  Diocese 
of  Springfield  ia  due  largely  to  immigration  The 
Irish  were  quickly  followed  Dy  Cana<iian8,  and  (tu'se 
by  Poles  and  Lithuanians.  The  Italians  and  the 
Syrians  came  later.  These  immigrants  came  to 
Massacbuaetta  to  Remarket  for  their  labour.  They 
prospered  and  thev  descendants  are  among  the  meet 
(^teemed  citiiens  of  the  commonwealth. 

Religiom  Comiuumlie*.  —  About  880  religious 
women  are  eiiRaged  in  charitable  work  in  the  dioee.se. 
Most  of  these  are  Sisters  of  Providence.  The  Sisters 
of  Mercy  (the  first  religious  oommunity  to  enter  the 
diocese)  conduct  oipiian  aqduma  at  Womeater  and 
Leicester,  the  Grey  Nuns  an  orphanage  at  Woreeiter, 
the  Little  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Mnr>'  an  oltl  pwnle's 
home  at  WorceHt«  r;  and  the  Sistersof  the  (Jood  Shep- 
herd havea  hous*'  at  Springfield.  The  educat  ional  work 
of  the  (liocese  requires  the  servioeaof  7.50  sisters  The 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  a  normal  colle^;e  in  .Spring- 
fieki,  an  academy  at  Chioopee,  and  high  sdumla  m 
many  parishes.  They  also  do  a  great  part  of  the 
parochial  school  work.  The  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
conduct  high  schools  at  Worcester,  Springfield,  Holy- 
oke, and  Cliicoixiv  (>lht  r  coinniunitie-s  nf  women 
engaged  in  teaching  are:  the  Sisters  of  Holy  Cross 
and  of  the  Seven  Dolors,  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  Sisters  of 
the  AMunmtioo,  Satoraof  FrovidenoQ,  Faithful  Oom- 

Knkma  or  Jeaos,  Sisters  of  St.  Joeeph  (Hartford), 
esentation  Nuns  'Sr  Hyacinth,  P.  Q  ),  Present.i- 
tion  Nuns  (Fitchburg,  Ma-snachusetts),  Feliciun  Sis- 
ters, Franciscan  SLsters  (HufFaloi.  and  Daughtens  of 
the  Holy  flliosf.  The  rcligiou.s  orders  of  men  re{>- 
rtaiented  in  Mii'  dioc«^  are:  the  Jesuits,  at  Worcester; 
the  Fathers  of  La  Salctte,  at  Fitchbuig,  Ware,  and 

'-jitiiliiififlriTi'"! 
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•DrapUon,  at  WoraMter;  tad  tiie '. 

at  Worcpst<T  and  Millbury. 

Statislix:s. — Official  reports  for  1911  give  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  300  (iioccsan  M\d  I  t  n-f^ular  nrirstw 
(not  including  the  JpHuitH  at  ii<jly  Cross  oiid  the  A»- 
HtimptioniaUi  of  the  Apostolic  School)^  160  parishes; 
38  roiwioM  with  ohurchot  and  10  atatioiu;  2  ooUo^ee 


attended  by  600  studcnto;  4  aeadcmios;  ^1  paroohial 

H<-h(K)ls,  with  25.flOO  pupils;  5  orphan  asyliuns;  1  in- 
fants' liouM-;  27,000  young  people  under  Catholic 
care;  6  hospitals;  5  ImriK  s  for  tlic  agfnl;  3  working 
girlH'  homes;  1  industrial  uchool;  and  1  Houw  of  the 
Good  Shepherd. 

MoCiiT.  Iti^tory  of  thf  CathoUr  ChuTchin  New  Bnoland  (Boston, 
1S9U) ;  I  nTiiN,  SkHrhn  o/lhr  KaUibtishmenl  o/th*  ColhiUc  Church 
in  Sew  England  (U<Hi«.on,  1872);  8hka,  Hittcni  «f  ^  Catholic 
CkurtJi  in  tttt  UnUtd  StaUtCStm  York.  ISM);  MMMmr.  CllM»> 
Uc  ISlUMUandBtrkMrtmtUUd,mT)i  HtCiSiUCiikake 
iHnelani  (Nmr  Toik.  1911).   

Sprott  (SnuTT),  Tmnus,  Vbnkrablb,  En^iah 

mart>T,  b. at  Skelsmergh,  near  Kendal,  WcetmorGland; 
BuffenHl  at  Lincoln  with  Thomaa  Hunt,  11  July, 
1600.  yprott  wa.8  ordained  priest  from  the  English 
College,  Douai,  in  1590.  was  sent  on  tlie  mission  that 
same  year,  and  signed  the  letter  to  the  pope,  dated  8 
Novenibar,  lfi98,  in  favour  of  the  institution  in  Eng- 
hnd  of  the  anshpriest.  HunL  a  native  of  Norfolk, 
wae  a  priest  of  the  English  Colleeo  of  Seville,  and  had 
been  imprisoned  at  Wisbech,  where  he  had  escaped 
with  five  others,  some  months  previoiLsly.  They  were 
arrestwl  at  tlie  Saracen's  Head,  Lincoln,  upon  the 
discovery  of  the  holy  oils  and  two  Breviaries  in  tbflir 
mails.  When  brought  to  trial,  though  their  being 
priests  was  neither  proved  nor  eonfesaod,  nor  was  any 
evidence  produced,  the  judge.  Sir  John  Glanville, 
directed  the  jur>'  to  find  them  guilty,  which  wa«  done. 
The  judge  died  sixteen  Anys  iificrwanLs  under  unusual 
circumstances,  as  Dr.  Worthington  (quoted  by  Bishop 
Challuner)  records. 

Chai.U)Nek,  Mu-rionary  Pr\f*t»,  I  (F;<iinburKh.  1S7T),  not.  IIS 
•nd  Knox,  D"unu  Duxriet  (L<jniJ>)n,  1S7>>).  IC,  Xl .  PoLi.E.y, 

i;iHrit«A  Marigrt  lSSi-lGS3  in  C'o<A.  lite.  S<ic.  Uvondcin.  1908).  SS*. 

John  B.  WAiNEWRiaHT. 

Squamish  Indians. — A  considerable  tribe  of  Sali- 
riian  Unguistic  stock,  speaking  a  distinct  language, 
holding  the  territory  about  Squanii.''h  River  and  Howe 
Sound,  aljove  Fr!i-s<  r  Hiver  in  iSoulh-westeru  British 
Columbia.  From  itussibly  2000  souls  a  century  ago 
they  have  dwindled,  by  smallpox  visitation  in  1862 
and  from  results  of  earher  dissipatbn,  to  690  in  1890, 
and  to  396  in  1910,  on  six  small  rcwrvations  under 
the  PrascT  River  agency,  viz.  Mission  or  Burrard 
Inlet  (219^  False  Creek,  Kapilano  Islami,  Hurrard 
Inlet  Nf».  3,  Squomish  or  Howe  iSouml,  and  Seymour 
Creek.  The  Squami«h  are  first  mentioned  by  the 
voyago*,  Vancouver,  who  met  and  traded  with  them 
in  1^W2,  but  regular  contact  with  the  whites  dales 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
trading  posts  in  Lower  British  Columbia  (1810-20). 
The  earlie>t  mi.ssionary  worker  was  Fatlur  (after- 
wards bishop)  Modeste  Deiuers,  who  made  a  .xhort 
missioniiry  visit  to  the  l^ower  Fra.ser  in  isil.  In 
1857  the  work  of  civilization  and  Christianization  was 
regularly  taken  up  by  the  Oblatee — among  them 
Fathscs  Gsaimir  Chiroiise^  lAm  fbuquel,  and  Pierre 
Dorien  with  sudi  snrnsss  thift  tiia  Mittre  tribe  is 
long  since  civilieed  .'ind  alnUMfceatin^Oatholic.  The 
e<iu(  ational  work  is  in  char^jeof  the  BibIcts  of  tlie  Holy 
Infant  .Jesus  at  the  Squamish  Mi-  ion,  Hiirrard  Inlet, 
by  whom,  a<ux»rtling  to  the  official  rejiort  (1910). 
''every  attention  ana  care  possible  is  being  bestowcHl 
on  the  ohildren".  The  Indians  are  deeoioed  as  sub- 
sisting by  fsiming,  firiiing.  hunting,  hualMting,  and 
labouring,  with  ^ood  dwdlings  and  stock  well  cared 
for;  very  industrious  and  of  ^ood  morals,  excepting  a 
few  intempcrates.  In  this  connexion  Hill-Tout  says: 
"Many  ot  them  have  to-di^^  I.am  told,  snug  little 


sums  judieiously  invested  by  their  good   ^ 

spiritual  director,  the  late  Bisliop  Durieu,  in  sa/e 
paying  concerns.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that 
thi  y  (i<  M-rve  to  be  prosnennis.  They  are  probably 
the  most  industrious  and  orderly  band  of  Indians  in 
the  wtiole  province,  and  reflect  great  credit  upon  the 
Roman  mission  established  in  ^eir  midst. " 

In  their  primitive  condition  the  Squamish  reeem- 
bled,  in  their  leiuling  chju'acteri.sties,  the  Ser)ie!t, 
Scmgish,  Lill<H>et,  juid  other  SsUi-shan  triticsof  Soul  hern 
BritLsh  ("ohnnhia.  They  live<l  ehiefly  by  fishing, 
their  main  dependence  being  the  salmon.  They  also 
hunted  the  deer  with  dogs,  driving  the  deer  into  the 
water  and  there  shooting  it  from  eanoea.  Bootaaad 
wild  berries  eompleted  their  oomi 


dinary  houses  were  enormous  communal  structures 
from  20  to  40  feet  in  width  and  from  200  or  ;i00  even 
to  (iOO  fci  t  in  lengtli,  built  of  rcnfiir  planks,  caeli  family 
having  its  own  separate  fire  and  sleeping  phitform. 
Baolc  from  the  coast  they  had  also  the  communal 
iami  subterranean  round  house  of  the  interior  tribes. 
In  hoosshold  furnishing,  baskets,  of  whieh  thogr  liad 
a  great  variety,  predominated.  Their  greatest  skill 
was  displayed  in  the  shaping  of  their  great  dug-out 
cedar  canoes,  of  which  they  liad  si'veral  types.  Like 
their  neighbours  the  tribe  was  divided  Into  nobles, 
commons,  and  slaves.  Chiefship  was  hereditary,  eaek 
village  being  independent  of  the  othera.  Polygaaay 
was  eommon.  The  dead  were  buried  in  boxes  or 
canoes,  laid  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  there 
were  many  peculiar  mourning  regulatitms,  ii.irlit  ularly 
as  oonccrncd  the  widow.  .Abortion  was  c*)inmon  and 
female  infants  were  deliberately  str.angled  by  whole- 
sale. A  suitor  si(?nifie<l  his  purpose  by  sitting  beside 
tiM  door  of  the  girl's  house  for  four  days  and  nights 
witlKHlt  eating  or  drinkii^;.  The  "potUtch",  or 
ceremonial  ^ift  distribution,  was  the  great  intertribal 
festival;  an  instance  is  on  record  where  over  2000  per- 
sons H;it  down  to  the  feast  and  gixxls  to  the  value  of 
JoO(X)  were  nivcu  away.  The  puberty  ordeal  fi)r  girls 
inclu<l<Hl  a  four  d:v\s'  complete  abstinence  from  hxkI 
or  drink,  followed  by  an  agonising  soratdiing  over 
the  whole  body  with  thonqr  bramnka.  There 
hypnotic  dance  performances  and  a  barbarous  daaea 
common  also  to  several  other  tribes,  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal (lunrer  held  in  his  liands  a  live  dog  which  he  de- 
voured piecemeal  as  he  danced.  According  to  their 
cosmogony  the  human  race  sprang  from  a  race  of 
anim^  with  semi-human  oharactcristio^  the  world 
being  afterwards  made  fit  for  human  oeeBpatioa  bgr 
four  broth(?  culture  heroes.  The  best  summary  of 
theu-  mythology  and  analysis  of  the  language  is  that 
given  by  Hill-Tout.  Se<?  al>o  Llioxxwr 
Sechelt  Indians,  Songish  Inui.^ns. 

HiUy-TocT.  Notts  on  tkt  Skqomie  in  firjit.  Brit.  Attn.  Adtanc^ 
mtnt  Sci.  (70th  meeting,  Ixiodoo,  190U);  It>KM,  Cowmoifony  autd 
tfutory  of  tkt  Slniawti*k  in  IVati*.  and  Proc.  Hog.  Canada.  l897-4>8, 
SmUod  II.  Sod  aeriM,  IV  (Montreal.  1898);  BANcnorr,  Hi»L 

Brit,  Columbia  (San  Franri»eti,  1HH7);  Cnnttda  Dfjit.  [ml.  Affnxrt, 
AnntttU  Rtpt.  (Dttuwa);  Moriik,  CiUKulif  CKurch  in  Wtiirrn 
Canrnda  (2  vote.,  Torooto,  1010);  Vancuivkk,  \'ouaue  uf  LH*- 

tMM»».  «M,.  trmhi  (0  vela.  Itiiim  isoi). 

Jamrs  Moonkt. 

Bquiera,  Herbert  GouisMrrH,  army  officer  and 
diplomatist;  b.  at  Madoc,  Canada,  20  April,  18W; 
d.  at  London,  19  Oct..  1911.  The  son  of  John  I. 
and  Elizabeth  Snuiers,  ne  was  educated  at  Canandai- 
gua  Academv,  Niinncsota  Military  .\cademy,  Mary- 
land Agricultural  School,  and  l-Viniham  Univtrsiiy 
(A.M.  and  LL.D.);  in  1877  he  iH-caine  second  lieu- 
tenant, U.  8.  Army,  and  from  1885  to  1890  U.  8. 
military  instructor  at  St.  John's  College,  Fordham; 
he  left  to  join  his  regiment,  the  7th  Cavalr\',  at  the 
Indian  Battle  of  Wounded  Knee,  and  resigned  as 
first  lieutenant,  1S91.  In  1894  ho  became  second 
Secretary  at  the  Legation  at  Berlin,  and  in  1898  first 
Secretary  at  the  Lection  at  Peking,  where  he  and 
his  famAy  were  received  into  the  Qiurch  by  Arab* 
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bUiop  Favier:  daring  the  uege  of  die  Lentions, 
1900,  he  was  cnipf  of  staEF  under  Sir  Claude  Macdon- 
aki,  the  British  Minister  to  China,  who  wiih  de 
Giers,  the  Russian  Mini>;tor.  pronoun«xi  "Mr. 
Squien's  services  invaluable  in  keeping  people  and 
things  together  in  tiw  mid.st  uf  exa^erated  racial 
faaMngB" ;  for  hie  "bravery  and  distinjBUJshed  services " 
he  was  fonnaUy  thankedfby  the  British  Government 
and  by  Prr'--.i'l('nt  McKinley.  In  1902  he  was  ap- 
pointrd  M muster  to  Cuba;  he  re8i(pe<i  in  IQ05  but 
\va.-i  the  next  year  appointed  Miniyler  to  Panama, 
in  both  of  which  offices  his  tact  and  firmness  and  his 
4Wfc«iM»  futib  were  of  immense  service  to  all  in  solv- 
ing mnay  eompUeated  questions  of  thasn  ssr|y  days. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  Church,  and  was  very  duui* 
table  but  unostentatiously  so.  He  helped  many 
deserving  students  to  a  Catholic  education.  One 
of  hLs  last  acta  was  to  establish  nt  the  Catholic  Uni- 
veraity  two  burses  of  $250  each  for  ten  years.  Brakea 
hi  hsMth  bgr  eight  years  in  the  tropkx,  lis  qisni  ths 
hst  two  yesn  of  his  life  eiuising  in  fiuroisnn  wstess. 
His  last  wfmls  after  reoeivinK  the  last  rttes  waet  "I 

am  alone  with  Cnd".  His  \von(Irrful  rnllertion  of 
antique  Chinese  |>or'«l:un  wius  purchased  for  him  by 
Mr.  Pet  hick,  the  faiiiDiis  i-i  >nnoi88eur.  Many  were 
bought  to  assist  Chinese  friends.  His  fir8t  wife, 
Helen  L.  Fargo  (m.  1881,  d.  1886),  left  him  four 
ehildran,  Gladys  (Mrs.  RouBseau).  Geoqpn  (Mn. 
H.  Whitman),  Fargo  (d.  1006),  and  Helen.  In  1880 
he  married  Harriet te  Bard  Woodcock,  who  mir\*ivp9 
him,  with  th<<ir  sons  Herbert  G.,  Bard,  and  John 
Astor  Squior.'i. 

UooKxm,  btkind  Uu  Scmea  in  Ptkiitg  (New  York):  Martin, 

'     \0fr»kiim  (ISOiPtaMWt  CM—iaConru/irior,.  (KNU). 

John  Sccllt. 


ICA9IE 

eariiest.  Ths  dbiesse  oont^ns  60  parishes,  with  196 

secular  and  24  regular  priests,  ISO^WN)  hdunitMlti^  6 
oonveats  of  men  and  1  of  cuna. 

V.  BE.NUiNI. 

Stabnt  Hater,  the  opening  words  of  two  compan- 
ion hymns,  one  of  which  (Stabat  Mater  Dolorosa) 
is  in  litur^cal  use,  while  the  other  (Stabat  Mater 
Sjx'ciosa)  IS  not.  They  celebrate  the  ejnotions  of 
Our  Lady  at  the  Cross  and  at  the  Manper  —Calvary 
and  Bethlehem — respoelivelv,  and  may  conve- 
niently be  differentiated  here  by  the  third  word  i  I)o- 
lorotii,  Spedota).  The  ijnecioea  contains  thirteen 
(double)  stsasss  of  six  nnss;  the  Dolorosa,  ten. 
In  other  respects  the  two  hymns  are  in  quite  p>crf  ect 
parallelism  of  phrase  throughout,  as  the  first  stanan 
magr  " — 


The 


vhimshmW,  Djochi  or  (BqofUJicntBifl),  suf^i^Ean 

of  Rcggio,  in  Calabria.  Sxithem  Italy.  Tlie  city  of 
Squilluce,  in  the  civil  Pnavince  of  C.atanzaro,  stands 
near  the  Ionian  Sea  at  the  b.w  of  a  hill  Ix  twivn  the 
two  branebes  of  the  River  Aleosi,  and  is  a  centre  of  the 
wiBML  ofivn^  and  sUk  industries;  U  also  had 
sad  mn  mmes,  and  earthenware  woicits.  The  eadent 
Seyllaeeum,  or  Scylletium,  had  s  haihour,  whidi  is 
now  a  m.-irsh.  According  to  Cassiodonis,  who  was 
bom  there  and  (Ued  in  a  monaster)'  foimded  there  by 
him,  the  citv  was  established  by  an  Athenian  colony. 
Invasions  of  Saracens  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuricM, 
a  landing  of  the  Turks  in  1505,  «ld  the  earthquake  of 
1783  caused  its  ruin.  The  dluBMS  pa— pui  the  bodies 
of  many  aaints,  inchiding:  8t  Aduithis,  martyr,  in  the 
I  cathedral;  St.  John  Terre«tre,  abbot,  a  cnntenijMiran,' 
I       of  St.  Nilus  in  the  (then  Basilian)  mon;ii<ter>-  of  .Stilo; 

and  the  holy  monks  Bartolomew,  Nicholas,  and  Basil. 
'  St.  Bnino  established  two  Carthusian  monasteries 
within  the  hmits  of  the  diocese,  8.  Maria  dell'  Eremo 
and  S.  Stcfano  in  Mennra^  the  latter  having  the  lea 
rigorous  (hscipUne. 

Tlie  first  known  Bi.'shop  of  Squillaee  i.s  Caudentius 
(465);  Zatthanis  accoiniianird  P()|M'  Vi^ilius  to  Con- 
stantinople (551);  Jolin,  i)n  vi()usly  Bishop  of  LLssji,  in 
Dalmatia,  having  been  driven  out  by  the  barbarians, 
was  transferred  hither  by  St.  G  regory tfaeOieat.  After 
Bishop  Demetrius  (870),  no  bishops  are  mentioned 
until  the  Norman  conquest,  after  wnich  C>ount  Roger 
prect«d  the  cathedral,  mto  which  the  T.atin  Tlite  wjis 
introduceil,  while  the  Greek  Rite  continued  much 
longer  in  the  dinnsr.  The  seriesi  of  bishops  com- 
mences again  with  Theodore  Mismer  (1094).  Other 
bishops  were:  Francesco  degli  A  rem  (1418-76);  Car- 
dinal Enrigo  Borgia  (1530)*^  Cardinal  Gu^lielmo  Sir- 
leto  (1568),  who  resigned  in  favour  of  his  nephew, 
Marccllo  (157.3),  the  founder  of  a  monastery  for  peni- 
tent women,  and  famous  for  his  erudition;  Tommaso 
(1594)  and  Fabrizio  Sirleto  (1603);  Nicol6  Micheli, 
who  enlarged  the  seminary.  The  tcrrit/try  of  Squil- 
laee contains  Stilo,  the  ancient  Consilinum.  tnree 
bUnvscf  wUsh  an  known,  Sabima  (406)  bsa«  the 
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 question,  which  is  the  orinnal,  which  the  imita> 

tixm,  will  be  discussed  under  II.  Tea  Sfecioba. 

I.  The  DoiiOROfiA. — The  hymn  was  well  known 
to  all  classes  by  the  aid  of  the  fourteenth  oentunr. 

Gcorgius  Stella,  Chancellor  of  Genoa  (d.  1420),  in 
his  "Annales  Genucn.'^es",  sjH-aks  of  it  as  in  u.'^e  by 
the  Flagellants  in  138S,  and  other  hi.storian.H  note  it,s 
use  later  in  the  same  centur>'.  In  Provence,  about 
1399,  the  "  Albati",  or  "  Bianchi",  sang  it  during  their 
nine  days'  processions.  "The  Church  did  not  rs- 
cdve  the  hvmn  from  the  bereties,  but  the  heraties 
despoiled  the  Church  of  the  Sequence"  (Daniel, 
"Thesaurus  Hymnologicus",  II,  Itni.  If  t lie  very 
quei^tionable  ascription  to  Jacopunc  da  Todi  l>e  cor- 
rect, the  hymn  probably  found  it.s  way  from  Francis- 
can houses  into  those  of  other  religious  bodies  and 
fallo  popular  use.  It  is  found  in  sovcral  Europeaa 
(but  not  EngUflh)  Missals  of  the  fifteenth  esntuiyi 
but  was  not  introduced  into  the  Roman  Breviary 
and  Mijwal  until  1727  (Fea.st  of  the  Seven  Dolours 
B.  V.  M.,  assigned  to  Friday  aft<'r  Passion  Sund.iy. 
The  September  feast  of  the  same  name  employs 
other  hymns  in  the  Breviary'  Ofhce).  In  the  Breviary 
it  is  divided  into  three  parts:  at  Vespers,  "Stabat 
Mater  doioroea";  at  Matins,  "Sancta  Mater,  istud 
ag:Ls";  at  Lauds,  "Virgo  virginum  pmelaraf* . 

The  authorship  of  the  hymn  has  l>een  ruscribed  to 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  (d.  (ifM),  St.  Bern.ird  of  Clair- 
vaux  (d.  1153),  Innocent  III  (d.  PJlt.  ,  St.  Honaven- 
tuie  (d.  1274),  Jacopone  (d.  1306),  Poi>e  John  XXII 
(d.  1334),  Gregory  XI  (d.  1378).  Of  these  ascrip- 
tfamsb  the.only  probable  ones  are  those  to  Innooent 
in  and  Jacopone.  Beneifiet  XSV  p^ves  it  willipttt 
question  to  Innocent,  and  quot<'rt  three  authorities; 
Slone,  in  his  notes,  and  Ilurter,  in  his  "Life".  Rive 
it  to  the  same  great  jKintiff.  Duffield,  in  his  "Latin 
Hymn  Writers  and  their  Hymns",  rejects  with  much 
poeitiveness.  and  Meams,  in  Julian,  "Dictionary  of 
Hymnology''^  questionn.  tlie  ascription.  Oregon^ 
vius  also  denies  it  to  the  ympc  of  "the  great  and  oold 
intellect";  but  for  a  similar  reason  he  mipht  question 
the  ascription  of  the  Corpus  Christi  hymns,  redolent 
of  devotional  warmth  ana  sweetness,  to  the  ri^jorously 
scholastic  mind  of  St.  Thomas  Aouinas;  he  adds, 
however,  a  refeNDoe  to  a  fourteentiMMnluiy  manu- 
script ooBtaininff  poems  by  Jaeopone  irifeh  aa  asorip- 
tion  to  him  of  the  Stabat.  Tlie  ergameBt  for  Jseo* 
pone  is  not  satisfactory.  Wliile  his  hymns  written 
in  the  Unit)rian  diahct  commanded  ])oj)ularity  and 
deser\'<xl  respect,  st»nie  of  tlir  l.atiu  liynins  ascribctl 
to  him  are  certamly  not  his,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  ho 
ever  wrote  any— iMc.at  all  events  enytfalnK  better 
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A  large  literature  has  fcrown  about  the  hymmt,  Prot- 
estant* shiiririK  with  Catholics  a  (lc«'p,  and  ofu-n 
glowingly  expressed,  admiratiou  for  its  pathos,  its 
vividnest  of  description,  its  devotional  sweetness 
And  unction,  its  combinatioa  of  eanr  rhythmic  flow 
with  exquisite  double  rhyming  andnnianed stanzaic 
form.  Daniel  styles  it  "the  tjucen  of  scfjuenccs" 
(op.  cit.,  V,  59)  and  dcvot*'.s  much  space  to  its  praise 
(11,  136-138).  Dr.  Philip  SchafI  (in  "  IJtenitun-  and 
Poetry",  191)  says:  "The  secret  of  the  power  of  the 
Idatf^  Dolorosa'  lies  in  the  intensity  of  feeling  with 
which  the  poet  identifiaa  himaelf  with  his  theme, 
and  in  the  soft,  i}1aintiT«  mdocfy  of  its  Latin  rhythm 
and  rhyme,  which  cannot  be  tran.'sferred  to  any 
other  lanpuage. "  Dr.  Coles,  a  physician,  devotes 
a  long  "  IVonii "  to  hi.M  own  translation,  to  an  e,sti- 
mate  of  the  hymn,  and  think-s  the  hymn  "powerful 
in  its  pathos  beyond  almost  anything  that  nas  ever 
been  writtm  MindM  with  hia  praue  is  muoh  very 
■kraig  demmeiation  of  its  *'  Mariolatry ."  Schaff  also 
notes  the  usual  Protestant  obiectran,  but  pntly 
answers  his  co-religionLsts,  concluding  with  the  re- 
minder that  Catholics  "do  not  pray  to  Mary  tin- 
giver  of  the  mercies  desired,  but  only  as  the  inter- 
oeder,  thinking  that  she  is  more  likely  to  prc;vail 
with  ner  Son  than  any  poor  unaided  sinner  on  earth". 
Thia  affection  of  Proteatanta  for  the  hymn  has  re- 
sulted in  manifold  translation.  Dean  Trench,  how- 
ever, excluded  the  hymn  from  his  "Sacred  I.Atin 
Poetry",  and  Saint.-^hury,  in  "The  Flonri.shing  of 
Romance"  (p.  77,  footnote),  characterizes  the  exclu- 
sion as  "a  little  touch  of  orthodox  pruder\- ".  There 
are  over  sixty  translatioos  into  English  (in  whole  or 
in  part),  CaswalTa  bdng  the  moat  eztenalTely  used  in 
hyninal.s.  .\mong8t  the  translations  are  those  of  D. 
F.  McCarthy,  .^tibrey  de  Vere,  and  Fath«'r  Tabb. 

B<>caufle  of  its  vividly  epic  and  lyric  char.icter,  the 
hynm  has  received  multiform  mu.sical  .setting.  There 
are  four  well-known  plain.«iong  M-ttings,  the  authentic 
form  being  found  in  the  Vatican  Gradual  (1908). 
Joaouin  dea  VltB  (fifteenth  century)  wrote  a  Stabat 
as  elaborate  as  anv  of  his  "most  highly  developed 
Masses"  (Rockstro).  His  great  effort  was  distanced 
by  the  imniortaliziiiK  twain  of  setfiiii^s  hy  ral"strina. 
CH  Pergolesi's  Htabut  the  CJerman  iM>el  Tk  i  k  ronfes- 
aea:  "l  had  to  turn  away  to  hide  my  t< nrs,  .  stK-- 
eiaitsr  at  the  place,  'Vidit  suum  dulcem  natum  . 
Bavdn'a  Stabat  is  considered  "a  treasury  of  refined 
and  graceful  melody".  Some  less  familiar  names  in 
the  long  list  are  Stcffani,  Clan,  Astorga,  Winter. 
RaimfJtidi.  Vito,  Lanza,  Neukomm.  Rossini  hau 
written  his  "William  Tell"  before  he  es.'yiye<l  his 
much-abused  Stabat.  While  it  is  not  indei'd  fitted 
for  Uturgical  use,  Father  Taunton  (History-  and 
Growth  of  Church  Music,  78-0)  dafands  it;  and  liock- 
stro,  refusing  to  discuss  the  question  whetlier  its 
sensuous  beauty  befits  the  theme,  thinks  that  "critics 
who  juii^;-'  it  harshly,  and  dilettanti  who  can  listen 
to  it  unmoved.  .  .  .  mu^t  either  be  case-hardened 
bv  pedantry,  or  destitute  of  all  'enr  for  music'". 
Ilie  long  list  may  cloee  with  DvohUc,  wlio,  in  hia 
original  musical  phrases,  illuatrated  aoeir  the  peren- 
nitu  freshness  oi  the  theme. 

II.  The  Spkcio«a. — An  edition  of  the  Italian  poems 
of  Jacopone  published  at  Hn  .-ria  in  1495  contained 
both  Stabats;  but  the  Spe<  iosa  fell  into  almost  com- 
plete oblivion  until  A.  F.  Ozanam  tranK<'ribe<l  it  from 
a  fifteenth-century  manuscript  in  the  Biblioth^ue 
Nationale  for  his  "Pontes  Franciscains  en  Italic  an 
Treitidme  sitele",  Paris,  1H52.  He  thought  Jacopone 
had  composed  both  Htabats  at  the  same  time;  and, 
remark  inn  of  'he  T)oU>rosa  that  "this  incf)mpanible 
work  would  have  suftieed  for  thp  glor>'  of  Jueo|)<)ne", 
he  confcflBes  that  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  translate 
the  Spcciosa  in  venw,  and  concluded  to  present  both 
hvmns  in  simple  proae^  because  "the  untranslatable 
ohann  of  the  uuipiwgBi  of  tlw  nehxlir,  and  of  the  old 


quaintness.  I  feci  are  escaping  me".  The  Anglican 
hymnoloRLst,  Dr.  .1.  M.  Neale,  introduced  the  Sjx?- 
ciosa  to  the  English-speaking  world  in  1866,  and  as- 
cribed it  to  Jacopone.  Dr.  Schaff  diasenlM:  "This 
is  improbable.  A  poet  would  hardly  write  a  parody 
on  a  poem  of  hoe  own."  Noting  the  unfinished  atyle 
and  the  imperfect  rhyme  of  the  Specioea,  N'ealo 
thought  it  indicated  the  work  of  an  apprentice  shap- 
ing his  hand  to  the  work  of  Latin  verse — in  which 
case  it  must  have  precedeti  the  Dolorosji,  which  is 
a  perfect  piece  of  work.  SchafT,  however,  points 
out  that  tne  opening  words  of  the  Doioroaa  were 
borrowed  from  the  Vulgate  Latin  (John,  xfac,  SS) 
"with  reference  to  Mary  at  the  Cross,  but  not  at 
the  Cradle",  and  also  that  the  sixth  line,  "  Pertransivit 
gladias",  might  have  8Ug^c«te<i  the  similar  line  of 
the  Speciosa,  "Pertransivit  jubilus",  but  not  vice 
versa.  Coles  doubts  "a  simultaneous  birth,  or  even 
a  common  m««ntagB".  In  his  "Eangr  oa  MiiMir 
Rites  and  C^eremomes  "  Cardinal  Wiseman  eeieed 
on  the  parallelism  of  contrast  in  the  two  poems — 
similarity  of  form  and  phrase,  and  complete  antith- 
I'f  I  heme  and  tlin^iirlii .  Kin:illy,  it  should  be 
K^iid  that  the  great  ruggediiess  of  the  Speciosa  may 
b<<  due  to  the  oaieleasuesB  of  coiqdata. 

Kirrhrnhi/mriin.  II  ( I'mliTlKirii.  lS8l>),  lll>lil2,  pvc*  te«t  ai 
ImiiIi  St:!hiti  viirmiit.!'  niiH  niurli  coninn'nt      Ilr\HT.  Th* 

Tu-o  Sl't>>-it' ,  ill  Am4T.  Ci/Zi.  Qu'irlrrlu  Hft.  (.lair.i  ir ^ .  l''n.t>,  (,s  SO 
HncI  I.Apr.,  UMM),  2'.M  .'(Oil.  lexts  and  traiul>Uoiia,  comtueat  ua 
authorship  and  "Mitri'iliilrv  ",  and  eompuina  Of  tn.;  Obi  — . 
SUtbat  Maltv  (Dolontya)  iL'iul  ed..  New  York,  IMM):  IMM,  flMal 

j\/'i/»T  I  .<;.rri..<ci)  fXiiv  ^'ork.  IsC.S);  Jri.nv,  Dirt,  of  It)fmnoliem 
I,<in<l(iM.  I'wir  ,  10S1-S4,  l.liKj,  17lM).  To  his  rntriea 
tiiu^it  U'  ful<lc<l  JU-vKT  ui.*  nlwivi-):  Taiiu  in  Catholic  \nrf  (N«»w 
\<>tk.  Apr.  7,  KXHli,  In  ihr  Sfui'tnw  of  tht  K<to>l:  McKknii*-  in 
Th  Bencm  iBofltuD,  May  7,  1887);  Hlood  the  Vtrgin  Mother 
and  othn  DOtad  ia  Ukhiit.  foe.  eU.;  B^oMtAWV, 
hrrnnnj  llymniami  IHmH  Sn^muf  (Londoin.  1000).  100,  mw 

Sl-'th--r  ,ri  .irrji  tarTowtood:  Dos»HOE  in  Barhj  Chr\*lian  Hymit 
'  S<  \K  Vi>tk.  r.K>8),  197,  H'liiliMi;  liy  tht  i-r<.».«  a/o/jirii/;  a  gf>od 
%i  rni>n,  {x  rhnps  by  a  Putlirdir,  ri  priiit«'<l  in  Thr  Ci-ilholu-  WarU 
(.\pnl,  1.S7(I)  from  Thr  l)rmi>rral\r  Mii(/n:\ne  »i  thirty  yram  pcv* 
vioiulv:  lirukftihtnTtnl .  lo,  and  I'urjul.  The  ftaiiie  ibbuo  of  TA* 
CatholU  World  haa  a  tr.  inio  Crwk  by  Match.  Victobi  in 
Crrilia  (StnMburK.  Ih-c.  Hh  w)  iir>aJvics  the  Chrutut  at  Pkami 
I.IMT  (lh«- .S'p/^Wiiwi.  .j;  llii- Dof.iro-T.  !'«>  iVKii;  SniPi  rr  adfia 
filliiT:.  in  AmiT.  Eccl.  Idrinr.  XII  i  1  ^  i".  l')!.  1'ai  iill.  /.'.{•*• 
(cur  du  '  Sliilxtt'  in  Knur  ilu  CUrt/i-  /V.vrm:  I  M:ir  .  llKVt) 
163-75.  thtnkx  the  autlior  i«.  in  itll  pn>li  i!  .li' \ .  .lnrt)|M.nc,  and 
that  the  tiprciiUHi  i«  nrii  J, is,  tut  pruhably  the  work  ol  some 
':uti  iiiiat  of  the  fiftiscuth  century.  O'Uoknhoi't.  Im  'Stabat 
.U  Spreiota'  de  Jaropont  da  Todi,  in  BtutU»  Fraruiaminm 
Siiipi.Er,  .Irinuii  .Sinc/ijji  flvfindon,  IftH4K 
Ki\  I  s  1.1. r  n-.  I.;        Cm;:  in  ,  de  \  nnd  .\ti.wari).     Thpre  M 

an  anon \  III' Mi.H  ir.  <>t  tin-  Sjircyma  I  7ov  hi  r  Uii/ier  lirrart  fxjxi'uJtnij), 
<|ili>I<-d  fmtn  Thr  Calholu  Xfa/jmme  in  TKi  Hoxnry  ,if  l>,.-  HUurd 

i'lri/i'i  Mnrii  (Ijnndon,  «.  d  ).  ()*'.     DnKVf.H.  Analecta  hi/mnun 

Ix'ipziK.  Iss** — 1,  Kiv«--<  tiinin  piMTu-'  foundptl  on  the  tkUarmmt, 
>  .  c  X\I\',  127;  l.Vl;  (from  n  Duniiniran  Breviary,  fifteenUt 
(N  iiiurv);  M'<'  ftlwi  II.  ;ind  \'I1I.  '>:>-.V>.  f  .r  i!;u»tration»  of  tti« 
fourfi-t  nlli  to  thp  fiitci  iilh  rrnturv.  IIi  -i  sm.rn,  Mininil  for 
the  I'sf  uf  th*  IjOity  (new  cd.,  London,  IWKo.  2;i»  (3,  nivca  I«ifin 
Ifxt  and  new  trualatioa.  Tb<<  Lutin  it-il  is  in  many  plart-a 
difTr'rrnt  from  thAt  ol  the  Roman  Mi^mi!  iaitliougb  the  prtifac* 
dtt^liirea  tbat  tbe  book  "wUl  br  found  itirictlv  confomiAUe  to 
thi'  Rirman  Mifnal,  as  uaod  by  authority  in  tfiis  country"  te. 
Kni:l:i[ii|).  Thf  I.atin  text  inrlu.li'.-.  thr  linr.  "  Inflammntiu  pt 
a<rLUMi..(".  mhirh  it  not  in  Itn-  Hunvtu  M}'fal  text,  but  in  found 
in  lloiuuni'ii.  an.l  i  vn  in  Lixtt'a  Stabat  Malrr.  For  informatioa 
ronoeminK  ili<-  Im.-.  <-f.  Kaybb«,  Hknbt,  opp.  oit..  or  .Monk. 
UUeinithdu!  llymntn  de*  MitUtaller*.  If.  tnd.  The 

typiool  and  oflkM  text  of  tho  VmUam  '  ' .  >lc  i  itXN)  li  tht 
•MM  mVM  of  llM  Ammk  MlitmL  • 

H.  T.  Hbwbt. 

ttadlon,  Chbiszofhsb  vok.  See  Auonoao^ 
DiocBn  OT. 

Stadler,  John  Evanobuvt,  a  Bavarian  haci- 
ographer,  b.  at  Paricatetten.  ia  the  Diocese  of  Ratb* 
boo,  34  Dee.,  1804:  d.  at  Ati|Bburg,  30  Dec.,  1S6B. 

After  completing  the  humanities  in  the  (}i/rriti>i.s-ium 
of  Ktraubing  in  1S21,  he  eiitennl  the  University  of 
Landshut,  where,  in  addition  to  the  jjhiltKsophir.il  and 
theolofincal  studies  pre«icribed  for  candidates  to  the 
priesthood,  he  devoted  much  of  lAi  time  to  tile  etai^ 
of  Oriental  and  modem  language.  "Ilie  year  pv^ 
ceding  his  ordinatiMi  to  the  prieethood  he  qient  aft 
the  djocesaa  eeainaiy  cf  Betwhoti,  y/hmn  uuim  thi 
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of  the  learned  and  saintly  Michael  Witt- 
the  future  auxiliary  Bishop  of  Katisbon,  he 
hiiiiM^If  for  the  prierthood.  After  beiog 
prici^t  by  Bishop  Stuler  at  Ratldbon  72  June, 
ho  \v;i.s  oonijiifd  a  few  montfis  in  paroohial 
lit  the  little  \illimc  of  Olzins;  in  Lower  liavariu, 
wherpU|K)n  he  eoiitiniieii  his  theological  Htu<lies  at 
Uie  Gtiurgianum  in  Mutiich  iu  Novcmbt-r,  lS2s,  and 
obtained  the  doctorate  in  theology  in  1829.  lu  1S30 
h$  «M  "QOHxwfator"  at  theUoipitel  ci  the  Holy 
Gheal  st  MaS6b,  ia  1881  MoMpeml  for  Old  TeBt»- 
moit  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Munich,  and  in 
1^2  he  sucTOeded  Pniggmeyr  as  subregens  of  tlie 
Georgianurn.  In  addition  he  was  in  18^W  appoiiiteil 
pwrfeaeor-cxtraordinary  and  in  1837  professor-ordi- 
nuj  of  exegesis  at  the  university.  In  1 838  he  bcnaoie 
eaaoa  and  m  1858  dean  at  the  Cathedral  of  Augsburg. 
Bliidler  WM  well  vened  in  dl  tiw  braaeliM  o^ 
but  he  was  especially  fond  of  linguistic  stu  iics 
Besides  havinp  a  perfect  ma^iten,-  of  German,  !•  rem  li, 
Italian,  and  Knglish  arnnnu  ilu>  ino<iem  langu;i«re, 
he  knew  Latin,  Greek^  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabian. 
Persian,  Sanskrit,  and  m  his  later  yean  ne  tfettdied 
alK>  Sipiuijdi  and  Pc^h.  He  is  best  kiwwB  ai  the 
anthor  of  "YolbtiLndiKrs  Heiligcn-Leidlnm  oder 
Lebensgeschichten  aller  Ileihueii,  St'liRen  u  n  aller 
Orte  und  aller  Jalirhuiulerte,  deren  Andenken  m  der 
kalh.  Kirche  gefeiert  <Mier  sonst  geehrt  winl"  i  Aiii:-- 
burg,  1S58-82).  The  work  is  alphabetically  arranged 
and  contains  more  lives  than  any  other  work  of  its 
JdiuL  The  "Aeta  Sanetonun"  of  the  BoUaodistiL 
■a  far  as  they  were  fttdahed,  that  is,  to  the  end  of 
October,  were  condpn.se<l  into  short  sketches,  but 
many  new  live.s  wt-re  introducrd  and  newly  ditM-nvercd 
data  were  added  to  tlic  hve.s  eontaim"*!  in  (he  "Acta". 
The  work  is  rather  pu])ular  than  scientific  luid  fnim 
a  eiitieal  point  of  view  leaves  much  to  be  dc^irt>d. 
In  the  preparation  oC  the  fint  volume  Stadkr  waa 
annted  by  Rev.  Fr.  J.  Heim,  widle  tiM  seoond  and 
the  third  volume  contain  contributions  from  several 
prie»tjJi  of  the  Dioee«e  of  Augsburg.  Statiler  died 
Oefore  the  third  volume  Wius  tinislied,  leaving  tlie 
writing  of  the  last  two  volumes  to  Rev.  J.  R.  Ginal, 
>r  of  Zusmarshauseu.  Other  works  of  Stadlcr 
a  HebiewJiatin  lexiooo  (1831);  "De  ideatitate 
Bapientis  Yeteris  Testamenti  et  veilri  Novi  Teata- 
mcnti",  which  9er\'ed  as  his  thois  for  tlie  dortorafe 
(1820);  and  "Di&«<'rtatio  Kup«T  Joannein  VI 11,  '2')" 
(Munich,  lS,T2i. 

HOkMAXN  in  Staouch'h  Heiligoi-lMikon,  III,  &-10;  Scamu, 
QmMdO*  dm  a^arvianttmu  (Mttoteh,  18M).  SOS,  300:  Piuim.. 
OmMekU  iMdmit-MmnmiUmM-  VmunSiat,  VL  (Muaioh. 
1873),  at. 

MlflM«iOCT. 

Mifil^i  See  FknMB>  NtonoLaa. 

Stained  Qlass,  the  popnlar  name  for  the  glass 
used  in  the  making  of  coloured  windows.  The  term 
ia  a  misnomer,  as  stained  glass  is  only  one  of  the  g|laj<s(  -s 
so  employed.  It  is  more  the  reaiilt  of  a  process  than 
a  glass  per  <e,  as  it  is  prodooed  by  punting  upon  any 
glass,  clear  or  colourea,  with  the  oxide  of  silver,  which 
penetrates  the  gijiss  when  subjected  to  heat  and  giv<'s 
a  yellow  reaction.  In  Imilding  a  coloiireil  window  a 
variety  of  glai«  can  Ik;  used,  but  usually  there  is  only 
one  kmd  employed,  viz.;  pot-metal,  a  ghMS  that  is 
ooloand  throughout  ita  suoatanoe  while  in  a  molten 
state,  lids  is  'naed  diher  dheedy  or  after  it  has 
been  toned,  or  ornamented,  or  ma<le  a  background 
for  a  figure  subject  by  painting  the  same  uj)on  it 
with  vitrifi.ablc  pigments,  fused  to  its  surface  or  in- 
coiporated  with  its  subetanoe  by  means  of  beat. 
Mevwlfaflki^  aKIioa^  the  word  •tetned-^laas  ia 
inaooazaiclir  und*  umi*  lua  ao  fixed  ita  enoneoua 
meaiiing  in  tiiepabVe  ndnd  that  in  all  pralialiilHiy 
it  will  continue  for  all  time  to  be  appBed  m 
oolouied  wmdows  and  their  glass. 

L  Documentary,  aad^ 

XIV^IA 


history,  demonstrates  that  glass  has  been  in  use  from 
the  most  reasoto  ages;  that  the  ancients  were  faadBv 
with  it;  moraofer,  tliat  ita  ongin,  or  daoovny,  or 
invention  is  lost  in  tlie  twUigiit  of  fsblea.  In  many 

crw^'s  where  china  and  metal  are  now  employed  the 
ancicnt.s  usi-d  t:!:i.s.s:  they  blew,  c:ist,  and  cut  into  it 
thousutuLs  oi'  objcct.H  with  which  they  furnished  toml)8 
and  tein|>les,  palaces  und  private  houses;  and  adorned 
their  persons,  their  garraenlS|,  and  their  buildings. 
It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  there  waa  angr  branoh  of  the 
art  of  glass-malring  and  tlie  utUiastion  of  its  prodnete 
that  wn.s  not  kn'jwn  to  them,  a  fact  proved  by  the 
fraguicni.H  of  ininiinerable  arnoles  found  to-day  in 
e<»iin(les.'<  ninnbers  ainonn  the  ruins  of  Kg>'l>t,  Chaldca, 
I'hcenicia,  Greece,  and  Rome.    It  is  tnie,  however, 
that  the  glazing  of  window  openings  with  glass  can- 
not be  traced  back  beyond  tne  vear  300  b.  o.  At 
this  early  date  in  the  rise  East  eoHNired  windows  were 
ni!ide  l)y  arrnnging  small  gem-like  pieces  of  pot-mctal 
in  ixTforaiid  wcKidcn  or  btone  panels.     This  kind 
of  v.nidow,  still  in  use  in  the  Orient,  foun<l  it.^  most 
notable  development  after  the  advent  of  Christianity; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  Irirth  of  Gothic  architecture, 
with  ita  laigs  windowHjpeninjgB,  that  the  full  value 
of  glass  as  a  transndtter  of  Bgnt  and  a  ix  tlyehrematie 
decorative  tnaterial  wtus  ftilly  appreciated.  Gothic 
witidow-<>p<'niiigh  called  for  a  filling  strong  enough  to 
kei'p  out  'lie  weather,  yet  t ran.'^]»arent  enough  to 
admit  the  hght;  on  the  other  hand,  as,  in  this  form  of 
architecture,  the  wall-spaces  were  necessarily  small, 
the  windows  offered  toe  cnly  oiq[>ortumty  for  the 
deeoratoi's  art  in  so  far  as  it  depended  upon  ookwr. 
-AS  glass  at  that  titno  was  to  be  had  only  in  small 
j)icees,  the  glazi<  r  wa.s  compelled,  in  order  to  fill  the 
window-oiM-ning.s,  to  make  hi.s  lights  a  mosaic,  that 
is  a  combination  of  pieces  of  gla&s  of  various  sizes  and 
colours  worked  to  a  given  design  by  placing  them  in 
juxtaposition.  These  pieces  oi  glass  had  to  be  kept 
In  plaoe  by  some  other  material,  and  tiie  best  medium 

for  the  purpose  was  fotind  to  he  lead,  applie<l  in  strips 
miidc  with  lateral  gr<K)veK  for  tlu?  reception  of  the 
c<lges  of  the  gla.'^s. 

The  early  windows  were  purely  ornamental  trans- 
parent mosaics;  later,  when  figure  subjects  were  por- 
trayed, the  artist,  on  aooount  of  the  limitations  of 
tlie  moeue  method,  was  compelled  to  use  paint  in 
order  to  get  the  proper  effect,  painting  directly  ut)on 
the  gliuis  with  ordinarj-  transparent  pigments:  hut 
;ls  this  w:ls  not  durahle,  when  exi)osed  to  at nio.sjiln  ric 
changes,  he  protected  the  painted  portion  bv  covering 
it  wiw  another  piece  of  glass  which  was  held  in  plaee 
fay  mesas  «f  leMls,and  thtis  insured  its  preservatiQiL 
at  lesflt  as  toRg  as  the  saperimpoeed  glass  remained 
intact.  This  imperfect  method  wius  not  long  in  use 
bi'fore  a  great  (u.scoverj'  wsis  matle  at  Limoges  in 
France,  when>  a  Venetian  colony  of  glass-workers 
hiul  settletl  as  early  as  the  year  (>7'.>.  The  new  pro- 
cess, which  revoIutKmised  the  art,  consisted  in  paint- 
ing with  metallio  pigments  which  could  be  fused 
into  tiie  glass,  the  painting  being  thus  made  as  lasting 
:vs  the  glass  it.ielf .  Not  tne  first ,  but  one  of  the  first, 
to  employ  this  permanent  proce.«s  of  painting  on  glass 
to  any  considerahle  extent  was  the  great  twelfth- 
century  promoter  of  all  things  ecclesiological,  the 
Abbot  Suger.  Recognizing  the  value  of  the  inven- 
tkm.  he  eauasd  the  windows  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Dems  at  Paris  to  be  executed  in  this  way,  and  they 
were  so  successful  that  picture-windows  became  there- 
after a  nwessarj'  eoiLstituent  of  ever>'  eeclesiiustical 
e«Iifice. 

The  oldest  painted  pi<-tunvwindow  that  h.as  sur- 
vived the  action  of  time  is  one  representing  the 
Asoennon  in  the  cathedral  cf  Le  Mans^  which  is  be> 
neved  by  many  imtiquariana  to  be  a  woilr  of  tiie  late 
eleventh  rentury.  The  glass  composing  it  is  very 
beautiful,  mure  particularly  the  browns,  which  are 
dak  in  tone,  the  nibi«^  wlueli  are  fariUanti.  — 
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aad  studded  with  K(^mhke  blobs  of  black,  and  the 
MntB.  which  are  of  a  greenish  aiure  hue,  while  the 
fioml  colour  treatment  ie  extremdsr  oriental.  The 
dnnriiii;  of  tiie  firarae  k  most  eflfeotire,  although 
Bimple  in  line,  ana  Byxantine  in  character,  differing 
in  this  point  from  tnose  at  St.  Denifl,  which  are 
Romanesque.  Tlir  jKiinting  in  jieculiar  in  that  the 
hair  of  the  figures  is  rendered  in  aoUd  black,  and  not 
in  lines.  Anhough  Le  Mans  waa  one  of  the  first 
places  when  wimdowB  made  bv  the  new  procesB  were 
used,  yet  it  M  not  beoome  the  centre  of  work;  the 
city  of  Chartres  took  the  lead,  and  became  the  peat- 
eRt  of  the  schools  of  medieval  glass-painting,  ana  from 
it  tlif  in  w  nrt  slowly  made  ita  way  to  Gennany  and 
England,  kcn  ping  always  its  essentially  French  char- 
neter.  Even  to-day  the  Charlns  wfiidofn  tie  the 
nnst  besutiful  in  existenoe. 

At  the  very  beipDning — ^the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries — there  were  two  methods  of  work:  one 
sehool  of  artists  freely  employed  paint  in  their  win- 
dows, the  other  avoided  its  use,  8tri\'ing  to  obtain  the 
n  sult  .sought  by  a  purely  mosaic  method,  a  ey8t<*m 
dr.-^tiiietl  to  be  revived  and  developed  in  after  ages; 
but  the  former  school  almost  at  once  gained  the 
maatsqr  cad  held  it  for  eight  hundred  years.  Elxam- 

Eles  of  the  early  work  of  these  rival  schools  can  best 
e  studied  by  comparing  the  painted  windows  erec- 
ted at  IjC  Mans  with  those  at  Strasburg,  which  were 
built  in  accord  with  mosaic  motives.  In  many  of 
the  first  windows  the  figure  subiectw  were  painted 
Upon  small  pieces  of  glass  imbedoied  in  a  wide  oma- 
msntnl  border,  a  largie  number  of  these  medallions 
entering  into  the  composition  of  a  single  window,  and 
each  section  held  in  place  by  an  iron  armature — a 
(•on.structivc  necessity.  a.s  the  window-openings  wm^ 
without  miilliona.  The  me<iaUions  were  all  relauni 
to  one  another  through  their  colour  key,  depicting 
various  incidents  in  the  Hamc  history  or  a  number  oi 
points  in  a  theolofpcal  proiM>.siLion.  This  form  of 
window,  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  single  light,  con- 
tinued in  fashion  from  the  twelfth  century  until  the 
introduction  of  tracer)',  and  in  some  parts  of  France 
long  after  the  .single  light  ha^l  given  way  to  the  raul- 
lioned  window.  Contcinporancous  with  these  medal- 
lion windows  there  were  two  other  kinds:  the  canopy 
tokd  Jesse  windows.  In  the  flnt  there  was  a  represen- 
tatkm  of  one  or  two  figuree,  executed  in  rich  colours 
on  a  coloured  or  white  ground  wiChin  borders  and 
under  a  low-crownod.  rude,  and  simple  c;inopy,  usu- 
ally out  of  i)roi>ortion  to  the  finuro  or  rigure.s  it  cov- 
ered. Tiu-  second  variety,  of  i)if  t<>rial  geiiealopj'  of  the 
Redeemer,  consisted  of  a  tree  or  vino  springmg  from 
the  recumbent  form  of  Jesse,  l}ring  asleep  at  the 
loot  of  the  window,  the  branches  forming  a  series 
0f  panels,  one  shove  saother,  in  whioh  nnn  and 
patriarchs  of  the  foyal  house  of  the  lion  of  Jqw  Iran 
pictured. 

The  windows  of  tlic  twelfth  century  arc  admired 
on  account  of  their  ingenious  oombinationd  of  colour, 
their  ridi  n^-fike  efleets  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
l^sn.  It  waa  nmu  mil,  howevei,  for  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  eenturiee  to  see  the  full  unfolding  of 
the  possibilities  and  inherent  beauty  nf  ((iloiired 
gl:iAs.  .\mong  the  most  not<Hl  of  tlii^se  windows  arc 
the  exquisite  j.  wri-likc  ones  in  the  cathedral  of  Char- 
tres, a  lunidre<i  and  forty-throe  in  number,  contain- 
ing no  less  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
fifty  subjectSf  with  over  three  thousand  figures; 
thm  are  also  some  fine  examples  to  be  seen  at  Reims. 
BoUfgCH.  Tours,  and  Poitiers.  These  magiiifin  nt 
windows  are  only  a  small  portion  of  llie  almost  incred- 
ible number  tliat  once  existe.l.  Tlie  windows  of  the 
thirteenth  ccntur>'  are  not  only  more  bhlhant  in 
colour,  but  the  colours  are  more  ddlfuDy  hlcndod 
then  in  those  of  the  pnoedhig  oentoiy;  m  the  same 
tfans  the  drawing  of  the  %uras  m  better  the  f sees 
■n  oval  in  foan,  men  dencate^  tnated,  often  n- 
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fined  and  vigorous;  the  eyes  have  a  natural  expres- 
sion, and  the  hair  is  rendered  in  hnes  of  var>'ing 
thioKDess.  The  compositions  are  simple  and  not 
oveMTOWded,  the  draperies  are  broader  m  treatment, 
the  ornaments  and  architectural  detaihi,  taking  their 
motives  mostly  from  natural  objects,  arc  well  drawn. 
The  range  of  subjects  represented  being  limited  by 
the  paramount  object  of  all  ecclesiiwtical  decorations 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  vis.  the  instruction  of  the  illit- 
erate and  promotion  of  piety  among  the  people, 
these  windows  present  scenes  from  Biblical  nistorv 
and  the  Uvea  of  the  saints,  aad  symboUc  portrayals 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church.  In  fact  the^  were 
sermons  w-tiich  "reached  the  heart  through  the  eyes 
inst4-atl  of  entering  at  the  ears".  But  their  choice 
of  subjects  wiis  not  uia<le  at  random;  it  fell  under  the 
same  rule  that  guided  the  encyclopedias  of  the  time 
in  their  classification  of  the  umvciso*  eommencfan 
with  God  and  the  ereation  of  angdie  befaigs,  and  so 
on  through  nature,  seienoe,  ethicB,  ana  history. 
The  windows  were  imleed  poems  in  glass,  "The  first 
canto,  reflecting  the  image  of  Clod  as  the  Creator,  the 
Father,  and  the  giver  of  all  pood  ^te;  the  second, 
nature,  organic  and  inoigsmo;  the  tlurd,  seienoe; 
tile  fourth,  the  moral  sense;  mod  Isstly,  the  entira 
world".  Where  there  were  not  enough  windows  ia 
a  church  to  carry  out  the  complete  scheme,  one  or 
more  portions  were  represented. 

The  windows  of  the  fourteenth  century  show  a 
steady  increase  in  knowledge  of  the  art,  more  particu- 
larly in  matters  of  drawing  and  harmonious  use  of 
oolour.  The  later  advance  was  brouf^t  about  by 
the  discovery  of  the  yellow  stiun,  which  placed  in 
the  artists'  hands  not  only  various  shades  of  yellow, 
but  also  a  colour  with  which  they  could  warm  their 
white  glas8.  It  also  led  them  to  develop  a  style  of 
glass  window  that  first  made  its  apin-arance  in  the 
days  of  St.  Beraard  and  was  used  largely  by  the 
Cisterdans,  whose  ehurohes  were  a  pratsat  egejiMf 
the  luxury,  the  pomp  of  colour  and  ornamentation, 
of  those  built  by  rival  monastic  bodies,  particularly 
by  the  ar1-lr)ving  Cluniac  njonks.  Tliese  gris.-iille, 
or  stippled,  winm>ws  were  white  and  black,  or  gray 
and  ^y.  brown  and  brown,  warmed  by  the  yellow 
stain  and  were  pouted  upon  white  or  clear  glass. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  artists 
began  to  break  away  from  the  tutelage  of  the  archi- 
tect and  abandoned  the  sound  rules  of  the  great 
srlioo!  of  the  thirt<>enth  centurv',  ignoring  the  princi- 
ple tliat  "all  ornament  should  con.sist  of  enrichment 
of  tile  essential  construction  of  a  buiUhng".  The 
sins  of  the  glass-paintars  of  the  fifteenth  century 
were  still  greater,  for  it  mattered  Httle  to  them  s 
their  windows  were  out  of  kev  with  the  architectural 
de^gn  of  the  building  in  which  they  were  placed; 
ibeir  sole  wish  soemcfi  to  be  to  make  their  work  do 
them  honour.  Thus  abandonment  of  the  fixed  canons 
of  the  art,  the  abuse  of  Hs  materials,  and  the  exag- 
geration of  individuaUam  marked  the  beguming  of 
toe  end  of  good  gissswotk,  the  deterioration  becom- 
ing complete  just  as  a  revolution  in  religious  thought 
was  born  into  the  world  which  destroyed  in  its  des- 
tructive march  not  only  the  glass-jiaintor's  art,  but 
many  others,  and  also  wrecked  the  art  treasures  of 
medieval  culture,  while  it  paralysed  for  years,  hi 
Northern  Europcji  eodsaisatical  art  of  evoy  kind. 

Tn  the  sixteenth  century  the  windewc  mn  purdy 
pictorial  and  wholly  divorced  frrim  their anUtectursJ 
Hurnmndings.  .\t  the  end  of  this  century  and  all 
through  tlie  next  the  windows  rapidh'  (lej;eneraf<«d, 
the  art  of  making  them  finally  passing  from  the  hands  . 
of  artists  into  the  ji^Mly  grasp  of  tradHBMn.  The 
last  windows  made  m  which  tbm  waa otficoow  artia* 
tic  merit  an  those  in  tiie  Chtmh  of  St.  John  at  Gondn. 
In  these  the  painters  introduced  lanrlscapeSi  anadfli^ 
tad  corridors,  aiming  at  absolute  reahsm  itA  Sbai^ 
Uog  psvq^eetiveB,  aad  tnatiiig  their  i^an  ss  Ihtf 
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would  canvas.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
oenturicfl  the  use  of  paints  and  enamels  became  no 
excessive  as  to  almost  do  tkwa^  with  pot-metal. 
Many  of  the  windows  were  mad*  fvlioUy  by  paintinx 
•ad  Btaining  clear  glass,  and  wore  purely  articles  of 
trade,  with  a  very  jjoor  market,  wfaien  became  smaller 
from  year  to  vear  until  all  demand  wa^o*!,  and  \hv 
noble  art  of  plm-ing  imagra  of  b(*auty  hctwtH-n  ourth 
and  hcavrn  for  the  edification  of  thr  |kh)I)1i>,  for  the 
ckxy  of  the  art,  for  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  the 
Eoaonr  cf  CM  dteppaind  for  ft  tine  jEraa  off  the 
fsee  of  the  earth. 

n.   Continental  Gorope  and  Great  Britain,  in 
its  recoil  from  the  hlack  night  of  \inh<  lief,  indifference, 
and  disorder  that  wrecked  good  uiurala  at  the  end  of 
xhr  (>ightecnth  century  and  the  bc|^ning  of  the 
nineteenth,  fell  back  upon  the  faith  of  the  past  as  its 
onljr  aaohor  of  hope.   As  the  Faith  revived  among 
the  people  it  called  for  a  material  expression  of  its 
dogmas  and  history  under  forms  of  beauty,  opening 
once  again  thr  field  of  religiouB  art  to  architects, 
painters,   and  sculptors.    All  over  Europe  every 
branch  of  art  found  able  leaders — men  of  enthusiasm, 
rare  talents,  and  great  energv.   Each  one,  architect, 
painter,  and  sculptor,  entered  upon  the  work  with  the 
qnrit  of  faith,  love,  and  sacrifice,  in  their  hearts,  and 
tried  to  make  thdr  art  "  a  frame  lor  the  sacred  picture 
of  truth  ".    Amid  this  revival  of  the  major  arts,  those 
which  developed  motit  rapidly  were  painting  and 
architecture,  and  among  the  handmaidens  of  the  lat- 
ter the  glasier's  art  almost  at  once  took  a  leading 
|KMition.   To  Germany  belongs  the  honour  of  reviv- 
mg  ooknired  windows,  although  both  Franea-  and.^ 
Kn^and  have  a  prior  claim,  as  ha\'ing  produced  thovy 
first  picture  windows  subsequent  to  the  French  Revo^  • 
hition;  but  these  were  notning  more  than  is^lsjtifl  > 
efTorta  of  individuals,  while  in  Germany  associated 
•rtista  of  ability  save  thdr  attention  to  the  matter 
aad  founded  a  adMoI  of  bImb  pahit/wi,  and  IMunich^ 
became  the  centre  of  the  movement.   On4  or 'tBe"' 
lireatest  efforts  of  the  Munich  School  is  to  ^Bcf'-M^  '^ 
m  Glasgow  Cathedral,  whore  it  reached  its  .limit  of 
excellency.    This  was  indeed  a  noble  effort;  but-tm — 
the  whole  a  lanu-ntuble  failure,  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  flasB,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  ioiowledge  of  the  re- 
^piiements  of  the  art  and  of  its  friaoe  as  an  adjunct 
ID  architecture.   The  windows  are  marked  by  thin- 
neas  of  colour,  exaggerated  diapered  backgrounds, 
inharmonious  Ixjnlcrs,   and   dcftM-tivf   blending  of 
the  colours,  while  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony  between 
the  omamcnt.s  of  the  building  and  its  architecture. 

The  modem  Franoh  achool  of  window-makem  it 
very  dmilar  to  tlie  Gmnan,  with  even  a  oiRiafBr 
tendency  to  kmk  iqion  coloured  windows  as  easel 
pictures,  with  fittle  or  no  leaning  towards  medieval 
procesw-.-^,  and  without  any  up():in'nt  cfTort  to  attain 
the  incomparable  b4>aulv  of  the  windcjwB  which  adorn 
the  French  cathedrals  ol"  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  The  English  school  of  glass-paiutcra 
are  by  far  the  most  suooeesful,  and  all  because  their 
hi^beet  aim  has  been  to  make  their  windows  good 
copies  of  the  best  glass  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Much 
of  their  work  is  very  bi>autiful,  deeply  imbued  with 
a  devotional  H])irit.  and  of  high  artistic  merit.  The 
American  artist  in  glass,  impatient  of  tradition,  caring 
very  little  for  either  the  subjects  or  the  symbolism 
ef  the  past,  has  attempted  to  do  something  new  bgr 
oaing  epal  glaas,  with  its  limitless  colour  fiud,  ^aloag 
the  nnes  of  the  mosaic  system,  and  build  a  window 
perfect  in  colour  effect.  In  practice  he  fvoj)arate8  his 
lights  and  diirk.s  from  one  another  by  carefully  stud- 
i^'^i  lead  lines,  which  he  endeavours  to  lose  by  making 
them  look  like  a  part  of  the  glass  and  an  cflMntial 
constituent  of  the  dengn.  At  the  same  time  ha  Irifli 
to  heighten  the  colour  vahiee  of  hie  glaai  bgr  wuptli' 
imposing  one  edoar  iqpon  aaolhar,  eiiiiiiihuUji  "l*^ 


perfect,  must  have  a  soft  outline  or  a  simple  one;  it 
rannot  have  a  refined  one ;  and  you  will  never  prniduce 
a  good  window  with  good  figure  drawing  in  it.  Yon 
will  kse  pqfleelion  ofeolour  as  you  give  perfeoliott  of 

Hne.   Try  to  nut  in  order  and  form  the  ctilour  of  a 
piece  of  opal.     80  far  the  Amerie^n  arti.st  in  glass 
not   liecn  8uree*iMful  in  making  fiooA  church 
windows,  and  all  bccaus»-  he  disroRanLs  their  true  pur- 

Kw,  their  archili-i  tural  surroundings,  and  bccaueo 
has  overcstinmted  the  value  of  coloured  gtaas 
ee  a  decorative  material,  hence  saerifidnc  everyt^^ 
to  his  window.  It  is  true,  however,  thi^ne has  nmde 
a  few  good  windows,  translucent  moetucs  which  in- 
deed are  great  works  of  art,  with  wonderful  nicetie.n 
of  light  and  shade,  with  prismatic  play  of  colours, 
and  admirably  harmonious. 

In  the  futine,  as  in  the  past,  the  psoper  field  for 
this  art  ii  an  enslesiastioal  one.  It  thcvefofe  behovee 
the  artist  in  glass,  if  he  hopes  to  reach  a  high  decree 
of  ix>rfection,  to  study  the  principles  which  govern 
Chri.'-tiiin  art,  and  ever  to  Dear  in  mind  that  the 
ghizier's  art  is  but  an  auxiUarj'  to  the  architect's. 


1HJ7);  I.\8TE<1RIE.  HiMoire  de  la  pnnfure  tur 
•nonumeni*  /ranfait  lU  Franca  (Paha,  1S43), 
C'l  AKK,  Tk»  AH     Painting  o»  OisM  (London. 


Ui  vuBE  (tr.).  An  Ettay  upon  VariouM  AKt,  by  Theophilu$ 
calif  I  alto  Kuo<rm,  a  Monk  of  the  Elrtfnth  Century  (LoDdon. 
1H>71:  I.\8TE<1RIE.  HiMoire  de  la  pnnfure  tur  ttrre.  d'aprii  let 
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 1848):  Gbmbm; 

tr.  Vaum,  Tha  Art  OIom  i^staftiw  (Loodoti,  1848);  Lnroia, 
TrttUi  M»toriqu4  dt  la  ptinturt  tur  trrrt  (Parui,  1856);  Livr, 
HiMoire  de  la  pet'n  ur«  tur  terrt  en  Kurofie  (BruiMU.  IMM); 
HcruEH,  VUrauz  dt  la  ealhtdraU  rfu  Mnnt  (\je  Mans,  IHtH); 
WiNHToN,  An  Inquiry  >'i'"  Pifrrrnrr  of  Style  Obtrrtobtf  in 
ArtciitrU  GUut  Painting  (Oxliitd.  IHVil)  ;  VioLun-i  k-di'c,  Vitrau*, 
la  Dietiannairt  raUonni  d^arckilMturt  (Pariit,  1875);  Wasfunb 
A  llittory  of  Detign  in  Painted  Otau  (LomioD.  1881);  HMm, 
fVrnVri  (i«  Muntm<freney  d'Econem  H  dt  Chanhlly  (Parw.  188A); 
OiiUMN,  I  .f^r.i  ofVlatu  in  Thi  ArcJiiteclural  Htcord.  II  (1893); 
X','^l<Jffn.  .The  SeAnd  Spring;  XXI  (ItKtT),  The  Wtndovt  of 
UouJa.  The  Jltte  Tree;  Tirr*XT.  Amrriran  Art  Supreme  i>i  c'oi- 
(iioMi^  rtft  forum,  XV  ^ew  York.  J883);  Uouaat. 


ned  aUit  ok  dtt  AH 

(New  York.  1809).  f 
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i-'.  '-8tj)yiaf  sealCI  in  a  choir,  wholly  or  partly  enclosed 
on  the  back  ipid  sides,  are  mentioned  from  the 
drventhxieiitucy.  In  the  earliest  times  the  subseliia, 
usually  of  stone,  of  the  clergy  were  placed  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  cathedra  ol  the  biMop  in  the  apse  of 
the  basilica.  After  the  anmbeie  of  the  dergv  had 
greatly  increased  thegr  appear  to  have  stood  during 
choir  9&nnce,  as  is  evident  from  the  Rule  of  St. 
Chrodegang  and  from  the  stiitutes  of  .Aachen  of  the 
year  S16.  Even  ixa  late  jcs  the  eleventh  century  St. 
}'et<'r  Damien  wrote  "Contra  sedentes  in  choro". 
Those  who  were  weak  supported  themselves  on  a 
T-ahaped  eratdi  eaUed  fecBaalorfawi,  which  was 
sometunes  censured,  sometimes  permitted,  as  in 
the  second  "Ordo  Romanus".  Soon,  however, 
the  fijrma  or  fonnuhr.  seats  with  backs,  appeared 
(plan  of  St.  Gall  of  the  ninth  century),  as  well  as 
the  iwtual  stalU,  coim<!cted  seats  in  which  only  arms 
separated  the  individual  seats,  and  an  architectural 
effect  was  sought.  The  seats,  which  MU'lier  were  fre- 
quently movable,  now  became  fixed;  the  sides  and 
backs  were  made  higher;  the  ornamentation,  origi- 
nallv  pictorial,  ffoon  Ixcame  architectural  and  was 
carved.  A  few  examples  of  these  have  been  jire- 
served  in  Germany  from  the  Romanescpie  jH-riod.  At 
Batseburg  there  are  sid»pieoee,  each  supported  by 
two  smalT  colunma  irtth  baae  and  capital,  that  are 
rounded  above  fike  a  beam  and  beautifuUr  brokM 
in  the  middle  by  curved  fluting.  Tfiera  are  aln 
small  colunms  on  the  oldest  choir-stall  at  Xanten; 
the  face  of  the  back  is  even  more  bolilly  curved,  and 
fant!i,stic  h<'ads  completely  in  the  round  project 
from  it.  During  the  Gothic  period  the  architectonic 
element  was  at  times  exag^rated;  the  mathe- 
matioal  foona  of  the  lafagnintha  of  lines  and  the 
aoriUng  are  too  jeiune.  «m1  Urn  atnuluia  ia  oftaa 
tooUiiaadaaeomfQrtaiile.  On  the  other  hand  the 
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baldachinum  over  the  hiKheot  row  of  seats  was  often 
very  magnificent.  Germany  and  Franco  poescss  a 
larffe  number  of  stalls  that  are  maflt<>rpi(>ce6.  These 
Btalls  arc  found  on  both  sides  of  the  choir  in  the 
churches  of  monaHterirw  and  collcpate  foundations. 
The  seats  on  the  Epistle  Hid«»  are  called  chorus  nhhntis 
or  praposUi,  those  on  the  CJowjm'I  side  choruK  priori-it 
or  decani.  The  last  of  the  a8r(>ndinK  row.s  ha**  gener- 
ally a  back  wall  crownnl  with  jirtistic  decorations. 
The  back  of  each  preceding  row  spr\'«'s  the  .su<'cee<ling 
one  as  a  prayer-desk;  tlie  first  row  lias  a  projection 
built  in  front  of  it  for  the  same  nur|x»<o.  On  feast 
days,  for  the  sake  of  comfort  and  ornament,  tapes- 
tries were  hung  on  the  backs  of  the  >it!4lLs,  rUi<hionH 
laid  on  the  seats,  and  rugs  put  under  the  fwit.  Orna- 
mental designs  or  figures  carved  in  the  wood  dec- 
orated lK)th  the  fnmt  and  rear  fa<'es  of  the  high 
barks  of  all  the  stalls  a.-^  well  tm  the  double  artii.s  that 
wert?  ujM'd  both  wlien 
standing  and  sitting. 
On  the  arms  as  well 
as  in  subordinate 
parts,  especially  on 
the  misericordia  or 
console — against 
which,  after  the  seat 
had  been  turned  up, 
the  cleric  could  sup- 
port hiujself  while 
standing — it  was  not 
unusual  to  carve  fan- 
tastic figures  of  ani- 
mals or  grotesque 
devils.  Choir-stalls 
of  stone,  which  are 
always  colder,  occur 
but  rarely  (for  ex- 
ample, at  Kaurim  in 
Bohemia).  Among 
the  old»>st  sfill  exist- 
ing exaiuple»i  of  ( loth- 
ic  choir-stalls  in 
France  are  those  in  the  Church  of  Notre-Dame- 
de-la-Roche;  especially  rich  in  their  ornamen- 
tation are  those  in  the  oafhedrals  at  Amiens,  Paris, 
Auch,  and  others.  Vi<»llet-le-l)uc  gives  some  beauti- 
ful examples  in  his  "  Dictionnairo  de  I'Architwture", 
B.  V.  Slallet.  Among  exaiiij)l«'.s  in  H4>lgium  the  Church 
of  St.  Gertrude  at  Louvaiii  shows  late  Gothic  chfiir- 
stalls  with  statuettes  and  twenty-eight  reliefs  por- 
traying the  life  of  Christ,  of  »St.  Augustine,  and  of 
St.  Gertrude.  The  most  celebrate*!  choir-stalU  in 
Germany  are  those  in  the  Cathedral  at  I'hn;  these 
are  reproduced  in  all  their  details  in  Kgle.  "  Der  Dom 
ru  Ulm"  (1872).  There  are  eighty-nine  seats  with 
gable  hood-mouldings  and  pinum;les,  on  each  seat 
there  are  two  rows  of  dt-corations.  on  the  back  and 
on  the  side,  representing  Chri.st  as  the  anticipation  of 
the  heathen  and  the  i)redi<'tion  of  the  prophets,  and 
in  addition  there  is  delineate<l  the  foiindinK  of  the 
New  Covenant.  The  choir-stalls  at  DoninH  hl,  Hol- 
land, belong  to  the  style  of  tlu-  H<>n:u.ss;uiee ;  they 
represent  on  the  back  i\w  triumph  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Holy  Sacraments;  on  the  op|Mi.«ite  .side,  the 
triumphs  of  Charles  \'.  There  are  superli  en-ations 
of  the  same  style  in  Italy.  esjxM  ially  with  inlaitl  work 
called  tarsia,  as  at  Assisi,  Siena,  Florenre,  .and  Venice 
(cf.  Kraus,  "Geschirhte  der  christl.  Kunst ".  II. 
685).  Modem  times  lm\e  made  but  few  changes  in 
the  practical  and  artistic  form  that  was  fixed  in  an 
earUer  era. 

B4Mi<lcii  the  authors  already  nipntioncd:  Hi:in.  Dan  ChoromtuM 
detDomet  t-u  Koln  (Dm«len.  1>*47) ;  Tw  iihchka.  />rr  SUphnntttom 
in  Wim  (Vienna,  18.12).  A  ciiii|>rc'hrnMive  tmiltM;  \s  uivcn  liv 
Rkxienbacr.  ChoToriftUhl  dr»  Mtttflnltrrr  in  Zntrehr.  /fir  rhn^tl. 
Arckaol.  u.  Kuntt,  II:  MUteil.  drr  k.  k.  CmtT/il-Kommitnnn  tii 
VIII  (Vienna,  1805);  GAlUtAUAlD.  Arrhit'Tturf  du  V«  nu 
XVII'  litcU  tt  dtt  art*  qui  cn  diptndtnt  (Pans.  ls5ii  sv 
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Stanbrook  Abbey,  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns, 
midway  between  Malvern  ana  Worcester,  England. 
The  abl)ey  and  church  are  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
(>>nsolation.  the  title  of  the  original  foundation  at  Cam- 
brai,  Spanish  Flanders,  1625,  effected  by  the  Benedic- 
tine Monks  of  the  Knglish  Congregation,  under  whose 
immediate  jurisdiction  the  community  has  always 
remained.  Of  the  nine  English  ladies  who  began  the 
foundation,  Helen  More  (Dame  Gertrude)  was  chief 
foundress  because  of  the  liberality  of  her  father,  Cre»- 
acre  More,  great^randson  of  Sir  Thomas  More;  where- 
fore the  conmmnity  has  special  claims  on  the  patron- 
age  of  this  bles.serj  martyr.  The  other  ladies  were; 
Margaret  N'avasour;  Anne  Morgan;  Catherine  Gas- 
coigne;  (Jrace  and  Anne  More,  cousins  of  Helen; 
Frances  Watson;  and  two  lay  sisters,  Mary  Hoskina 
and  Jane  .Martin.  Dame  Frances  Gawen.one  of  three 
nuns  lent  by  the  Benedictines  of  Hnis.s«*ls  to  train  the 

postuhmts,  governed 
as  abbess  until  the 
infant  conmmnity 
was  in  a  position  to 
choose  one  from  ita 
own  bcnly ,  Dame 
Catherine  Ciascoigne, 
abbess,  1629  -  1676. 
Dom  .\  u  g  u  8 1  i  n  e 
Baker,  to  whom  their 
s  J  >i  ritual  formation 
\v!is  entrusted,  wrote 
at  the  Cambrai  Ab- 
bey, for  their  use, 
spiritual  treattaes 
which  give  him  ce- 
lebrity. In  1793  the 
French  n'Volution- 
istfl,  seizing  their 
hou.s<*  and  proper^, 
conveyefl  the  nuna^ 
twenty-two  in  num- 
ber, to  a  prison  in 
Compi^gne.  Here, 
consequent  on  hardship,  four  of  them  died,  u 
also  the  Ver>'  Reverend  Dom  Atigu.stine  Walker, 
I'resident  of  the  .\nglo- Benedictine  Congrega- 
tion, who  had  been  arrested  in  their  priests'  quar- 
ters. Subsequently  they  had  as  feflow-priaonen 
the  Carmelites  (since  beaiified),  who  were 
thence  to  martyrdom  in  Paris,  Juiy(  1794.  Tliouj^ 
a  similar  death  awaited  the  B<»ne(hctine9  this  WM 
averted  by  the  downfall  of  Holx-.spierre,  their  deliver* 
anee  from  jail  Ix-iiig  efTectod  only  on  25  .April,  1795. 
Clad  in  worn-out  w>cular  attire  left  in  the  C<)mpi«^e 
pri.-son  by  the  (\'irtnelite  martjTS,  they  reachetf  Eng- 
land in  utter  destitution,  but  were  charitably  lodged 
in  London  for  9f>me  daj-s.  Thence  they  proeeedeato 
Lanca.shin*,  where  the  Verj-  Reverena  Dr.  Brewer, 
President  of  the  .Anglo-BenMlictine  Congregation, 
made  over  to  them  the  I^a<lies'  S<rhool  belonging  to  the 
W(H)lton  nii.ssion  tmder  his  care. 

In  1807  the  community  removed  to  Salford  Hall, 
near  Evesham,  where  bv  the  joint  kindness  of  its 
owner.  Mrs.  Stanford,  an«l  the  life-heir,  Robert  Beric- 
eley,  Esq.,  of  Spetrhlv.  they  lived  free  of  rent,  tUl 
able  to  pun  hase  Stanbrook  Hall,  to  which  they  re- 
moved in  l>Ci8.  In  1S71  an  entirely  new  monastic 
.structnn-  w.-ts  inaugurated  by  the  consecration  of  the 
abbey-clnirch.  designed  by  Edward  Welby  Pugin. 
The  starting  of  this  project  "was  mainly  attributable  to 
the  zeal  and  energj'  of  the  then  VicnriMfi  monialiujn, 
Dom  .lames  L.iun-nce  Shepherd,  the  well-known  trans- 
lator of  I>ini  fhK'ranger's  " .\nn6e  Liturgique".  The 
rest  of  the  abbey  building,  of  which  Messrs.  Cuthbert 
and  Pfter-Paul  Pugin  were  the  architwt*,  was  grad- 
ually enrfed  during  the  abbacy  of  Lady  Gertrude  L. 
d'Aurillac  Pubnis,  d.  1897.  "The  abbey,  with  its 
exccna<vc  grounds,  is  enclosed  by  the  caaonical  wall 
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completed  by  the  present  abbess.  As  formerly  at 
Cambrai,  so  at  Stanbrook,  the  solemn  celebration  of 
the  Di\'ino  Office,  strictness  of  enclosure,  and  monastic 
obeer\'an(re  are  leading  features.  Though  fsw«'ntially 
devot«d  to  the  contemplative  life,  the  nuns  receive  for 
erlucation  witiiin  the  cloister  a  small  number  of 
alumrae.  They  are  ^rls  of  the  upper  classes  of  life, 
and  are  fitt«l  for  their  future  position  in  society  by  a 
strong  traditionary  training  on  monastic  Unes  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  St.  licnedict's  Rule.  Stanbrook 
Abbey  has  some  reputation  for  its  contributions  to 
Catholic  literature,  as  also  to  the  popularization  of 
Gregorian  Chant.  Lady  Cecilia  A.  Ileywood,  who 
was  blessed  abbess  in  November,  1897,  is  the  twen- 
tieth in  succession  from  the  year  1629.  [See  Mobe, 
Hexen  (Dame  Gertrude.)) 

Weloox,  Chronoiogical  Sotrt  (Stunbrook.  ISST);  Weij>- 
BLrwOKLL.  Innrr  Lifr  ami  Writing!  uf  D.  Orrtrwle  More,  'i  voU. 
(London.  1910);  Swbenkt,  Li/e  and  Spirit  of  Father  Bnkrr 
(Loodoo.  IMU);  CoDT.  Ampleforth  Journal  (April,  1897); 
Aims,  DoimrirU  Retitw  (Chruttntui.  lOOfi-7);  Wauoh,  Dotcn- 
nif  Rrritv  (July,  1909);  GriRANOKR.  (Vie  dt),  par  un  Hint- 
itctxn  dt  Solfmem  (Paris.  101(1);  BiLLCCOcq,  liulletin  Trimflriel 
it  r  irrJtieonfrtrie  de  ff.  D.  dt  Compa'nion  (Soptpmbcr,  11>07); 
Di  i"£iu  J>  Corretpondant  (Pttrijt,  1900);  Wilimon,  Siartyrt  of 
Compii^OTta  (Lomioa,  1907);  Dc  CoOh*on.  (Jv<nrlitit  of  C'om- 
V>itnt. 

E.  B.  Welo-Blundbl. 

Stanfleld,  William  Clarkhon,  English  painter, 
b.  at  Sunderland,  1793;  d.  at  Hampstetul,  near  Lon- 
don, 1S(37.  He  became  a  sailor,  and  on  one  of  his 
journeys  to  New  Guinea  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Thomas  Clarkson,  who  was  strongly  intert'stecl  in  the 

abolition  of  the 
slave    tnvde;  in 

f)roof  of  his  warm 
ricndship  with 
whom,  be  added 
the  name  of  Clark- 
son  to  his  own, 
and  thereafter 
styU'd  himself 
\\  illiam  Clarkson 
St4iniiel<l.  He  was 
disablfHi  in  1S16. 
and  then  started 
as  a  scene-painter 
in  a  t  heat  n*,  much 
frec)uent«'dbvs«iil- 
ors,  from  which  he 
olitained  engage- 
ii  ents  to  the  va- 
rious other  Lon- 
don theatres. 
Making  the  ac- 
a  u  a  i  n  t  a  n  r  c  <if 
Douglas  Jerrold 
Mid  Captain  Marr>'at,  the  novelist,  he  was  strongly 
reeommen<led  to  take  up  the  naint  iiig  of  panel  pictures, 
and  to  try  hi.s  chance  at  an  exhibition.  He  exhibited  at 
the  Society  of  Urilinh  .-Vrtists  in  1S'21,  and  again  in  1S27, 
giining  c^)n.siderable  attention  and  enrouraEcment. 
Two  years  later  he  sent  a  picture  to  the  Academy, 
which  was  favourably  receivecl,  and^  gaining  a  prize 
of  fifty  guineas  from  the  British  Institution,  he  relin- 
quished scene-painting  and  starte<l  on  a  Continental 
tour,  painting  various  pictures.  From  that  time  he 
Was  a  8tea<ly  exhibitor  at  the  Academy,  sending  in 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  pictures  to  its  exhibi- 
tions. His  paintings  partook  of  the  character  of 
Bcene-painting  in  their  spectacular  and  stagey  effect, 
but  many  of  them  were  very  charming,  an«l  were 
greatly  admired,  and  some  of  his  best  will  hardly  ever 
be  excelle<l  as  fine  representations  of  sea  scenes.  Per- 
haps his  greatest  is  the  one  in  the  po.s8es8ion  of  Mrs. 
Bums;  other  works  of  importance  are  those  painted 
for  the  Marquess  of  Lans«lowne  at  liowood,  and  the 
four  beautiful  examples  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum.    He  was  a  man  of  tremendous  energyj 
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regarded  by  his  friends  as  exceedingly  charming  and 
pleasant.  A  devout  Catholic,  he  spent  the  Tatter 
part  of  his  life  in  an  old  house  at  Iiampstead,  still 
standing,  and  used  partly  as  a  library  and  partly  as  a 
residence.  His  funeral  took  place  in  the  Catholic 
cemetery  at  Kensal  Green,  and  a  couple  of  years  after 
his  death  there  was  a  memorial  exhibition  of  his  works 
in  the  Royal  Academy. 

There  is  no  work  dealing  with  this  painter  that  haa  any  claim 
for  appcial  rpcocnition;  consult  the  memoirs  in  the  local  papers  of 
Hampflt4?ad,  and  in  the  principal  journaU  of  the  day. 

George  Charles  Wiluamson. 

Stanislas  Kostka,  Saint,  b.  at  Rostkovo  near 
Prasnysz,  Poland,  about  28  October,  1550;  d.  at  Roipe 
during  the  night  of  14-15  August,  1568.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Rome,  28  October,  1567,  and  is 
said  to  have  foretold  his  death  a  few  days  before  it  oc- 
curml.  His  father,  John  Kostka,  was  a  senator  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  and  Lonl  of  Zakroczym;  his 
mother  was  Margaret  de  Drobniy  Krj'ska,  the  sister 
and  niece  of  the  Dukes  Palatine  of  Masovia  and  the 
aunt  of  the  celebrated  Chancellor  of  Pohuid,  Felix 
Kryski.  Tlie  marriage  was  blessed  with  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Stanislas  was  the  second.  His  older 
brother  Paul  8ur\ived  him  long  enough  to  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  the  beatification  of  Stanislas  in 
1605.  The  two  brothers  were  first  tauglit  at  home, 
the  main  feature  of  this  ejirly  education  being  the 
firmness,  even  severity,  of  their  training;  its  results 
were  the  excellent  habits  of  piety,  modesty,  temper- 
ance, and  submission.  After  thus  they  were  sent  to 
Vienna  with  their  tutor  to  attend  the  Jesuit  college 
that  had  been  oponetl  there  four  years  before,  n-aching 
Vienna,  25  July,  1564.  Among  the  students  of  the 
college  Stmiislas  was  soon  consi)icuou8  not  only  for 
his  amiability  and  cheerfulness  of  expression,  biit 
also  for  his  rc>ligio\i8  fervour  and  angelic  piety.  This 
Bi)irit  of  devotion  continued  to  grow  during  the  three 
years  he  remained  in  Vienna.  His  brother  Paul  said 
of  him  during  the  procetw  of  beatification:  "He  de- 
voted himself  so  completely  to  spiritual  things  that 
he  frequently  .)Ocame  unconscious,  especially  in  the 
church  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Vienna.  It  is  true," 
added  the  witness,  "that  this  had  happened  at  home 
to  my  bn)ther  at  Easter  when  he  was  seated  at  table 
with  Our  parents  and  other  persons."  Among  other 
practices  of  devotion  he  joined  while  at  Vienna  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Barbara,  to  which  many  students 
of  the  J(«uit  college  belonged.  If  the  confidences  he 
tlien  made  to  his  tutor  and  later  to  a  fellow-member 
of  the  Society  at  Rome  are  to  be  btilieved,  it  was  Saint 
Barbara  who  brought  two  angels  to  him  during  the 
course  of  a  serious  illness,  in  order  to  give  him  the 
Eucharist.  S<j  much  piety,  however,  did  not  please 
the  older  brother  Paul;  his  exasperation  lixl  him  to 
treat  with  violence  the  innocent  Stanislas.  The  lat- 
ter finallv  lost  patience,  and  one  night  after  Stanislas 
ha<l  again  sufTered  the  harsh  comments  and  blows  of 
his  brother  he  turned  on  Paul  with  the  words:  "Your 
rough  tn?atment  will  end  in  my  going  away  never  to 
return,  and  you  will  have  to  explain  my  leaving  to  our 
father  and  mother."  Paul's  sole  reply  was  to  swear 
violently  at  him. 

Meantime  the  thought  of  joining  the  Society  of 
Jesus  ha<l  already  entered  the  mind  of  the  saintly 
young  man.  It  was  six  months,  however,  before  he 
ventured  to  sfieak  of  this  to  the  superiors  of  the 
Society.  At  Vienna  they  hesitated  to  receive  him, 
fearing  the  tempest  that  would  probably  be  raised  by 
his  father  against  the  Society,  which  had  just  quieted 
a  storm  that  ha<l  broken  out  on  account  of  other  ad- 
missions to  the  Company.  Stanislas  quickly  grasped 
the  situation  and  formed  the  plan  of  applying  to  the 
general  of  the  S<M'iety  at  Home.  The  distance  was 
five  hundre<i  leagues,  which  had  to  bo  made  on  foot, 
t  equipment,  or  guide,  or  any  other  resources 
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but  the  precarious  charity  that  might  be  received  on 
the  road.  The  prospective  dangers  and  humiliations 
of  such  a  journey,  however,  did  not  alarm  his  courage. 
On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  carry 
out  his  project  he  called  his  servant  to  him  early  and 
told  him  to  notify  his  brother  Paul  and  his  tutor  in 
the  course  of  the  morning  that  he  would  not  be  back 
that  day  to  dinner.  Then  he  ptart<vl,  taking  the  first 
opportunity  to  exchange  tlie  dress  of  a  genlloman  for 
that  of  a  mendicant,  which  was  the  only  way  to  csca|>e 

the  curiosity  of 
those  he  might 
meet.  By  night- 
fall Paul  and  the 
tutor  conjnre- 
hended  that  Stan- 
islas had  turned 
from  them  as  he 
had  threatened. 
Tliey  w^cre  «eised 
with  a  fierce  anger, 
and  as  the  day  was 
ended  the  fugitive 
had  gained 
twenty-four  hours 
over  them.  They 
started  to  follow 
him,  but  were  not 
able  to  overtake 
him;  either  their 
exhausted  horses 
refused  to  go 
farther,  or  a  wheel 
of  their  carriage 
would  break,  or, 
St.  8TAM«LAa  KoFTKA  as  the  tutor  frank- 

From  a  portrait  preaerved  at  8t-Sym-    i     H™,i„twJ  iht^v 
Ixhonen-d  Oion.  Ia«r«>.  France  OWlarert,  they 

had  mistaken  the 
route,  having  left  the  city  by  a  different  road  from  the 
one  that  Stanislas  had  taken.  It  is  noticeable  that 
in  his  testimony  Paul  gives  no  explanation  of  his  ill- 
luck. 

Stanislas  stayed  for  a  month  at  DilUngen,  where  the 
provincial  of  that  time,  the  Blessed  Peter  Canisius, 
put  the  yoimg  aspirant  s  vocation  to  the  test  by  em- 

Eloying  him  in  the  boarding-school.  Subsequently 
e  went  on  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  23  October, 
1567.  As  he  was  greatly  exlmusted  bv  the  journey, 
the  general  of  the  order,  St.  Francis  feorgia.  would 
not  permit  him  to  enter  the  novitiate  of  Saint  An- 
drew until  several  days  later.  During  the  ten  re- 
maining months  of  his  Ufe,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  master  of  novices.  Father  Giuho  Fazio, 
he  was  a  model  and  mirror  of  religious  pt^rfcction. 
Notwithstiuiding  his  very  delicate  constitution  ho 
did  not  spare  hims<'lf  th(^  slightest  p«'nance  ("Monu- 
menta  hist.  Societatis  Jcmu,  Sanctus  Franciscus 
Borgia",  IV,  635).  He  had  such  a  burning  fever  in 
his  chest  that  he  was  often  obligwl  to  apply  cold 
compresses.  On  the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Stanislas  felt  a  mortal  weakness  made  worse  by  a 
high  fever,  and  clearly  saw  that  his  last  hour  na<l 
oome.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Bl«wa«Hl  Virgin  b<>g- 
ging  her  to  call  him  to  the  skies  there  to  celebrate 
with  her  the  glorious  anniversary  of  her  /Vssumption 
(ibid.,  636).  His  confidence  in  the  Blessed  Vu^in, 
which  had  ahready  brought  him  many  signal  favours, 
was  this  time  again  rcwanled;  on  15  August,  to- 
wards four  in  the  morning,  while  he  was  WTapt  in 
pious  utterances  to  (Jod,  to  the  saints,  and  to  the 
Virgin  Marv,  his  beautiful  soul  passed  to  its  Creator. 
His  face  shone  with  the  most  serene  light.  The 
entire  city  proclaimed  him  a  saint  and  jieoplc  has- 
tened from  all  parts  to  venerate  his  remains  and  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  some  relics  (ibid.,  637).  The 
Holy  See  ratified  the  popular  verdict  by  his  beatifica- 
tion in  1605;  he  was  canonized  on  31  December, 


1726.  St.  Stanislas  is  one  of  the  popular  saints  of 
Poland  and  many  religious  institutions  have  chosen 
him  as  the  protector  of  their  novitiates.  The  repre- 
sentations of  him  in  art  are  vcrv  varied;  he  is  aome- 
times  depicted  receiving  Holy  O^tmmunion  from  the 
hands  of  angels;  sometimes  receiving  the  Infant 
J(«us  from  the  hand-H  of  the  Virgin;  or  he  is  shown 
in  the  midst  of  a  buttle  putting  Ut  flight  the  enemies 
of  his  country.  At  times  he  is  dcpicUnl  near  a 
fountain  putting  a  wet  linen  cloth  on  his  breast. 
He  is  invoked  for  palpitations  of  the  heart  and  for 
dangerous  cases  of  Ulnesrs  iCaliier,  "Caract^ristiquea 
des  Saints"). 

Tliis  account  has  been  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  the  deiMJHitions  of  witnesses  cited  for  the  process 
of  canonization  of  SianisUus  (cf.  Archivio  dclla  Pos- 
tulazione  gcnerale  d.  C.  d.  G.,  Roma).  The  accom- 
panying {)ortrait  is  by  Scipione  Delfini  and  is  the  oldeat 
of  St.  Stanislas  in  existence.  Having  probably  boen 
[>aintod  at  Rome  the  year  of  liLs  death,  porharxs  after 
death,  it  may  be  ri*gardi'd  as  the  best  liKeness.  The 
face  is  strikingly  Slavonic,  a  fact  that  is  not  notice- 
able in  his  other  portraits. 

Lire*  of  .StanuJa^  vrrrr  whtica  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  his  d^th 
by  Fathera  Faci  >  an<l  WA«at:vm  (BruMPls.  lK(t5}.  The  fornicr 
remained  in  manuacript,  but  the  aubetanc*  of  both  haa  been 
sivcD  in  later  bjoKriiixiicw.  Amxnx  tbrw  lattrr  the  inuat  cm- 
plcte  and  must  fully  based  on  di>cuinontar)°  evidence  ta  that  of 
i  BAUUSi  in  AnaUcia  llniUinduina,  IX-XVl  ( I KflO- 1 897) .  Equally 
worttiy  of  rccomnioniluiiiiii  are  the  worka  of  Sacchin'I,  Bartou, 
CiHCBCM,  Uou>ia,  and  Michbl. 

Francis  Van  Ortrot. 

Stanialaiu  of  Cracow,  Saint,  bishop  and  martyr, 
b.  at  Szczepanow  (hence  called  Seczcpanowski), 
in  the  Diocese  of  Cracow,  20  July,  1030;  d.  at  Cracow, 
8  May,  1079;  feast  on  7  May  in  Roman  Martyrologj', 
but  on  8  May  at  Cracow,  which  has  a  special  feast  of 
the  translation  of  his  relics  on  27  September;  patron 
of  Poland  and  of  the  city  and  Diocese  of  Cracow; 
invoked  in  battle.  In  pictures  he  is  given  the  cpt*- 
copal  insignia  and  the  sword.  Larger  paintings  rep* 
resent  him  in  a  court  or  kneeling  before  the  altar 
ancl  receiving  the  fatiU  blow.  No  contcmiKirary 
biography  of  the  saint  is  in  existence.  At  the  time 
of  his  canonization  a  life  npj)eared  written  by  a 
Dominican  Vincent(?)  (.\cta  SS.,  May,  II,  196)  whicb 
contains  much  legendary  matter.  Ilis  parents, 
Belislaus  and  Bogna,  pious  and  noble  Catholics, 
gave  him  a  rdigioiLs  education.  He  made  his  studies 
at  Cimw*'!!  una  Paris(?).  After  the  death  of  his 
parents  he  distributed  his  ample  inheritance  among 
the  poor.  Lambert  Zuhv,  Bi.shop  of  Cracow,  ordained 
him  priest  and  made  him  pastor  of  CzemlxH^z  near 
CracoWj  canon  and  i)roacher  at  the  cathe«lral,  and 
later,  vicar-gcnend.  .Xftcr  the  dosUh  of  Liimbcrt  he 
was  clectwl  bishop,  but  ui'cejited  only  on  explicit 
coimnund  of  Po|)e  Alexander  11.  He  workwl  with 
his  wonted  energy  for  his  diwcse,  and  inveighed 
against  vices  among  high  :uul  low,  reganllt^  of 
coi»s<Hiuen(ros.  Bolesluw  II  had  become  King  of 
Poland.  The  renown  he  had  gained  by  his  success- 
ful wiu^  he  now  Hullic<l  by  atrocious  cruelty  and  un- 
bridled lust.  Morwver  the  bishop  hud  several 
m'fiouH  disputes  with  the  king  about  a  piece  of  land 
Ix-longing  to  the  Church  whit-n  was  unjustly  claimed 
by  Bolesluw,  anil  aliout  some  nobles,  who  ha<i  left 
the  king  before  Kiev  and  returned  to  their  homes 
to  waru  off  various  evils  threatening  their  families 
and  who  were  in  coasequence  cruelly  treated  by  the 
king.  Stunisluus  spimsl  neither  tears  nor  prayers 
anu  admonitions  to  bring  the  king  to  lead  a  more 
Christian  life.  .\ll  lx*ing  in  vain,  Bolesluw  was  ex- 
communicute<l  imd  the  canons  of  the  cathedral  were 
instrucUnl  to  discontinue  the  Divine  Offices  in  case 
the  king  should  attempt  to  enter.  Stanislaus  retired 
to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mich.'iel  in  a  suburb  of  Cracow. 
The  king  was  furious  and  followe<i  the  bishop  with 
his  guards,  some  of  whom  he  sent  to  kill  the  sainL 
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fliese  d&rcd  not  obey,  so  Boleslaw  slew  him  durine 
the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Thf  b<Kly  wxs  ;it  first  buric-d 
in  the  chapel,  but  in  1088  it  wan  IraniiferTed  to  the 
eiUhedral  by  Bishop  Lambert  III.  St.  Staniriaoi 
waa  canonizo<l  1253  by  Innocent  IV  at  Assisi. 

HM.  Ug.  Uit..  u:M;  Omdan.  Paptt  OrtgoT  VII  (Seh»£f- 
kMMng^^8|l>^liySI.  Stamiilmt  "/  Cracow  in  Butlkb,  Liwm  9f 

Fr.\n-cis  Mbbshman. 

fStAnialaWOW,  DiOCEBB  of  (STANIBLAOPOUBNBia), 

of  the  Greck-Huthcnian  Rite,  in  Galicia,  Austria, 
■uffracMt  of  Lemberg.   The  ettabiishmeat  of  this 
■M  WM  dMided  on  in  Ma^,  18S0,  but  the  plan  was 
not  carried  out  till  the  issuing  of  the  Brief  '  De  irni- 
▼CTBo  dominioo  grege"  (28  March,  1885)  and  the 
in  pcri.il  .Iccreea  of  26  December,  1.SS5.    The  dio- 
ct-m*  mrludes  most  of  south-eastern  Galicia  and  all 
Bukovina  as  far  as  Halicz,  which  was  rcsorvcKi  to 
the  metmioltUKi  metua  of  Lemberg.   It  ooinprises 
the  dalrieb  of  fltanialawow,  Kolomyja,  and  Ciem- 
iow«e.    There  are  21  deaneries,  433  churches  with, 
and  298  without,  resident  prioits,  63  chapels,  579 
secular,  anil  \'A  regular,  priests,  4  Reformed  Ujisilian 
monastoTied  with  22  religious,  2  Basilian  convents 
with  11  nunSj  and  10  convents  of  the  Scr\'ant8of 
the  Blessed  Vu-gin  Mary  with  37  nuns.   Tl>e  (]rcek- 
Rttthenian  Catholics  number  920,000  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  1,387,930,  of  whom  about  5(KX)  belong  to 
the  Armenian,  and  230,000  to  the  I>atin,  Rite.  An 
ecclesiastical   seniiiuiry   wa.<j   establislxMl   in  19()7, 
the  clcrCT^  having  been  trained  previously  at  Lem- 
berg ana  Vienna.    The  episcopal  town  of  Stanis- 
lawow  was  founded  by  SUnialav  Potocki  (d.  1683), 
aid  rebuilt  after  a  diaastioas  fire  in  1868.   It  ■ 
situated  on  the  Bisthritza.  87  miles  south-east  of 
l>emberg,  and  has  a  population  of  30,410,  mostly 
.Ii  ws;  it  has  a  beautiful  parL-^fi  cliun  h  r  nMtainin^  the 
tombs  of  the  Potocki,  a  Polish  and  a  Ilutlieiiiim  gym- 
nasium, a  Polish  -  Ruthenian  normal  school,  3  hoe- 
pUala,  a  Jesuit  residenoe,  and  oonventa  of  the  Siiiera 
of  Charity  and  the  SerrairtB  of  the  ImmMiilale  Ood- 
crption.    It  is  a  busy  manufacturing  centre  (paper, 
lace,  tanning,  milling,  and  engineering  work-s). 

The  bishops  of  Stani.sl.iwow  were:  (1)  Mgr.  Julian 
Pek^sz,  author  of  the  "Geschichte  der  Imion  der 
ruth.  Kirche  mit  Rom"  (Vienna,  1878-81),  pre- 
viously rector  of  the  Greek-Rutheniaa  Seminaiy, 
VleiiniL  then  archpriest  of  Lenberg  cathedral,  pre- 
eoniMd  on  27  March,  1885;  consecrated,  1  Novem- 
ber, 1885;  enthroned.  10  January,  18S6;  died  1891. 
<2)  Mgr.  Juli.ui  Kuilowski,  h.  at  Krolewski  in  the 
Dioe«>se  of  Przemysl,  1  Mriv,  1S2U,  elected  titular 
Bishop  of  EplHtHtuiii,  Jii  luiie,  1890;  tnmsferred  to 
Stan  isla wow,  22  ^ptembcr,  1891;  held  a  dioo«an 
Bvnod  in  1897.  (3)  Mgr.  Count  Andrea  Alexander 
die  S*eptyce-Szeptychi,  member  of  a  distinguished 
ancient  Ruthenian  family  which  joined  the  Latin 
Rito  in  the  eic;Iite<  tith  century,  b.  at  Przylhiee,  in 
the  Dioct-se  of  Przi-inysl,  16  July,  1865,  embraced 
the  Ruthenian  Rite  to  enter  the  Basilian  Order, 
laboured  eneiieticaUy  to  strengthen  the  apirit  of 
reform  amang  the  nonka;  wae  ordained,  29  August, 
1892;  accepted  the  episcopal  dignitv  only  on  the 
formal  order  of  I^eo  XIII;  elected  to  the  b«%  19  June, 
18W);  promoted  to  the  Archdioi  i  sr  of  I>>mb<'rg,  17 
De<-einlKT,  im).  (4)  Mgr.  Gregurius  Chomysmi, 
h  on  24  M^rch,  1867-8,  efeoted,  19  AprO,  19M^  nd 
still  gDveming  the  dkKMB. 

A.  A.  MAoESiii:.aAif. 

8tnnleyFaIIf,ViCARiATE  Apostolic  OF,  in  the  lii'l- 
gian  Congo.  It  is  hounded  on  the  east  by  the  meririinn 
So*  E.  long.;  on  the  south  by  a  line  running  from 
the  extreme  point  of  Lake  Albert  Edward  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  EliU  and  the  Congo,  and  thence  to 
Bcna-Kamba  on  the  Lomani;  on  the  west,  by  tbe 
mbt  bMk  of  «1m  Lonaiii  to  ita  jvaotiMi  with  tha 


Congo,  and  the  Congo  to  the  watershed  of  the 
biri;  on  the  north  hy  this  .same  watershed  of  the  Qiltt* 
biri  and  the  Congo  and  then  the  watershed  ci  the 
Wdle  and  the  Arwimi  aa  far  as  the  OMridian  30*  E. 
long.  Tbe  Tioariate  has  aa  afes  of  about  80^000 
square  miles. 

The  mission  of  Stanley  Falls  was  establLihed  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  1897.  The  pioneer 
missionaries,  .setting  out  from  Antwerp  on  ti  July,  1 897, 
settled  definitivelv  on  Christmas  Day'  following  at  a 
spot  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  River  Congo  four  mOea 
below  Stanleyville,  and  gave  to  their  first  fotmdation, 
an  ori^ianage,  the  name  of  St.  Gabriel.  The  misaion 
at  that  time  formed  part  of  the  Vicariate  of  Belgian 
Congo.  Their  work  was  rapidly  crowned  with  suc- 
I  '  ss  and  the  mission  on  .1  Aiimi.';!,  1904,  was  erected 
into  a  prefecture  Apostolic,  and  on  10  March,  l9fM, 
was  marie  a  vicariate  Ap>ostolic.  In  1901  the  Fran- 
ciscan Missionary  Sisters  of  Mary  came  to  assist  the 
Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  settled  at  St. 
Gabriel,  taking  char^  of  a  girls'  orphanage^  a  school, 
and  a  dispensarj';  emce  then  they  have  given  their 
services  to  the  victims  of  .-^Ifeping-sickneas  in  the 
quarantine  station  between  the  mission  and  Stanley- 
ville. Four  years  later  another  band  of  the  same 
Sisters  arrived  to  take  care  of  the  hospital  founded 
by  the  "Compagnie  du  Chemin  de  Fer  des  Granda 
Lacs",  at  Stanleyville,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river; 
thev  sire  about  to  establish  (October.  1911)  a  house 
at  Basoko  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arwimi.  This  year 
(1911)  the  Little  Brothers  of  Mary  are  eoming  to 
Stanleyville  to  take  care  of  the  State  school. 

The  mission  has  ten  centres:  St.  Gabriel:  Stanley- 
ville, right  bank ;  Stanleyville,  left  bank  ann  railway; 
Lokandu;  Lileke;  Basoko;  Banalya;  Avakubi;  Beni 
Each  centre  spreads  out  and  establishes  seocmdaiy 
)  H  1  -  with  a  chapel,  dwelling-house  for  the  missionary 
on  his  rounds,  and  hou.se  for  the  raterhi.st;  and  posts 
of  third  rank,  which  have  a  cateehist,  but  no  chapel 
or  house  for  the  miaaionary.  Each  centre  has  ita 
primary  school,  and  St.  Ctanml  has  a  school  for  cate* 
ehists.  Most  of  tbe  natives  are  fetishists  or  Mc^m* 
roedans;  the  chief  language  spoken  is  Kishwali,  but 
there  are  twentv-five  others.  The  present  aujicrior  is 
Mgr.  Gabriellc-l^mile  (Irison,  titular  Bi.shop  of  Saga- 
lassus,  who  resides  at  St-Gabriel-1^»-Falls,  near  Stan- 
leyviUe.  The  latest  annual  religious  statistics  (1910- 
11)  an:  baptisms,  1839;  confirmations,  1194;  pasdnl 
conununions,  6191;  ChrLitians,  7172;  catechunMBiV 
10^754;  there  are  approximately  150  posts  of  second  or  • 
thinl  rank.  The  statistics  of  1909  as  given  in  Bat- 
tandier, "  Annuaire  pontificale",  arc:  Christians,  .5969; 
catechumens,  71 1."? :  religioii.s  (men  ), 29,  of  whom  23  are 
priests  and  6  lay  brothers;  churches,  9;  chapels,  25; 
schools,  9;  orphanages,  4;  hospitals,  3;  nuns,  11. 

i«TANuiT.  Tku  Cmw»  aoadoa.  ISM);  lau.  InDm*mt  AM» 
( l.<in(lon,  IMQ);  Twsiiiw.  thuift  Oimfht tmi  tm  Ctam 
don.  190^. 


Stansel,  Valentin,  astronomer,  b.  at  OlmOtz, 
Moravia,  1621;  d.  at  Bahia,  BrazU,  18  Dec.,  1705. 
He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  1  Oct..  1637,  and 
taught  rhetoric  and  mathematics  at  (^nftUand 
Prague.    After  h\n  ordination  he  was,  at  his  own 

Juest,  appoitifi.l  fo  work  on  the  Jesuit  mission  in 
ndia.  ana  wmt  to  Portugal  to  await  an  opportunity 
of  taking  rliip  for  his  destination.  Meantime,  he 
leotuied  on  astronomy  with  considerable  success  at 
the  eoUege  of  Evoim.  While  there,  in  order  to  con- 
form to  the  language  of  the  country,  he  dianged  his 
name  to  the  form  "Estancel",  in  which  form  it  ap- 
]M  ars  (III  tlir  titlf  pau'i'S  of  most  of  his  pul»lislie<l  works. 
Obstacles  having  ari.sen  which  prevented  his  going  to 
India,  he  was  sent  to  Brazil,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Jesuit  CoIlM;e  and  Seminary  of  San  Salvador  (Bahia), 
where  he  filled  the  post  of  professor  of  moral  theoloorf 
aod  hiar  on  that  of  sopsrior.  Al  the 
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oontinued  his  astronomical  laboura,  and  made  ex- 
taoiive  obserTStions,  particularly  on  comets,  the  re- 
■ults  of  wlUah  ]m  mat  to  Burope  for  publioation. 
His  chief  wmk»  are:  "Dbptim  geodetiM"  (Prague, 

1652  or  16M),  "  Propf)Kitione9  scleneffrapthictp,  sive 
de  luna"  (Olmutz,  Hi.'i.'>  "Orlw  AfTonsino,  horo- 
STopio  universal"  (Evuia,  ir,"iS;;  "Mrrcurms  lua- 
■licus,  sive  de  Ccl-H  ct  soli  brubUicugis  ccconomia": 
*'Zodiaeu8  DiN-ini  Doloni,  ihw  Ontiones  XII'* 
(Brors,  1675),  "heg^tm  UBWiiniB  «s  orbe  novo  in 
votentm,  h.  e.  ObservmtieneB  AmeriewuB  oometamm 
facte,  conscripta*  ot  in  Europatn  niL'«!.T"  f Prague 
1683);  "Uranophilus  cu-U-sli.s  pfrfprinuii"  (Ghent, 
1685). 

SoKiumvooRL,  BM.  dtUtC.de  J.,  VII  (BnuwU.  1896). 

Bdwabd  C.  Fmum. 

Stanyhurst,  Rirn.\nD,  Ciitholic  controversialist, 
hifitormn,  and  devotional  wTitcr,  b.  at  Dublin,  1547; 
d.  at  Brussok,  1618.  He  \v:its  the  »on  of  Jamea 
8taBiyJiunit»  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
and  a  leading  Dublin  Protestant.  After  leavins  his 
eehool  at  Walrrford  lio  went  to  T'niversity  College, 
Oxford,  bewiiuiiij?  B  A.  in  \.'>CtS,  nnd  ilien  studied  law 
in  London.  At  Oxford  lir  liud  met  Bl.  Ednuind 
Campion,  and  lu>  ui  ronipHuieil  the  latter  on  his  visit 
to  bdand,  helping  him  to  collect  material  for  his 
history  of  Ireland.  He  himself  wrote  the  "De- 
scription of  freland"  and  the  "History  of  Ireland 
under  Henry  VIH",  lM)th  published  in  Holinshed's 
"Chronicles",  1577.  In  several  ways  thcs^e  works 
gave  offence  to  Irish  CatliDln  s.  In  I'tTi)  Stanyhurst '« 
first  wife,  Janet  narnewall,  die<l,  and  he  left  Endand 
for  the  how  Countries,  where  ho  became  a  Catholic. 
At  Leyden  lie  published  his  extraordinary  translation 
of  Virgfl's  ^ineid  into  English  hexameters  (1582). 
I.-'itcj-  he  wrote  "  De  rebus  in  Hibcrnia  gestis"  (1584) 
and  "  I>c  Vita  8.  Patricii "  (1587).  In  1585  he  married 
Helen  CV)pley,  by  whom  he  had  two  sonn,  both  after- 
wards Jeauita.  Subsequently  he  spent  some  years 
in  Spain  as  adviser  to  the  Government  on  English 
affairs.  On  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  in  1602,  he 
became  a  priest  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Arch- 
duke Albert,  also  assisting  the  Englisn  Benedictine 
minn.  at  Brussels.  He  published  two  devotional 
work.s,  "Ilebdomada  Mariana"  (1609)  and  "Hebdo- 
mada  Eucharistica"  (1614).  His  last  work  was 
"Brevis  prsmunitio  pro  futura  ooncertatione  cum 
Jaoobo  Usserio",  in  which  he  fei»Ued  to  the  treatise 
of  his  Protestant  nephew,  Jatnea  Uadier,  aftenraids 
Anhfaishop  of  Armagh. 

Wood.  rfl.  Du-«n,  Athttm  Or*n<#n«M  (Ixmdon,  1813-20); 
8iMP!W>v.  I.ife  of  F.iim 'till  Cnmpion  (London,  1867);  FoLxr, 
HnordK  Una.  Protr.,  S.J.,  VII  (l»n<lc)n,  \SH2):  Wrioiit,  TKe 
I'M.hrt  M.  m  irt  (lAMtiloii,  1S&I»:  Lu  in  Did.  Nat.  Biog.,  t.: 
Aui>i  H.  rnir.,.{uctioH  to  MS  J^prtSi  «f  atoUdlhspH's  Tr.tf  Fir«0 
(London.  1695). 

Stanza,  an  Italian  word  signifyiMg  ntoin,  r!iainb<>r, 
uiartmcnt.  In  English  the  t«-rm  is  <;hiefly  us(*d  for 
Raiiliaal'a  celebrated  Statue  in  the  Vatican  Palace, 
four  in  number,  the  walls  of  whioh  were  frescoed  by 
Rapbad  and  his  pimilii.  The  paintings  in  these 
cfi.andxTs  by  Riiphaers  own  hand  belong  to  tlu'  most 
Buliliinc  till Hitimi'iiiH  of  Italian  art,  and  rank  \siili 
Miclie!.'iti^<  li >'s  ceiling  frcsoor.H  of  tfie  Sistine  Cliapt'l. 
For  a  description  of  the  paintings  consult  the  articles 
BsFWiW.;  VATicAir. 

Wtn^i,  Jonra  AmnoBE,  theologian,  b.  at  Ffiem 
in  the  valley  of  the  Upp<T  Inn  in  the  Tyrol,  Austria, 
15  August,  1785:  d.  at  Hrixi  n.  Id  Januar>',  1844.  He 
Bttidit'd  at  Innsbruck,  and  ol>taino<l  the  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology,  and  in  1J>'21  became  professor 
of  moral  theology  at  the  lyc^um  at  Innxbruok.  In 
1823  he  was  made  jirofeBBor  of  moral  theology  and 
pedagogy  attheaemmMTof  BriaBD,  whenhewaalatv 
•  eStedial  ommhi.  B»  duel  wedt  is  "Thaoiflgi* 
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moralis  in  compendium  rodacta"  (4  vols.,  Innsbruck,  j 
1827-30;  6th  ed.,  IsUi;  7tli  iti.,  1S55);  the  merits*  of 
this  work  consist  in  its  strictly  orthodox  character,  ' 
clear  and  precise  prasmtution,  and  practical  useful- 
ness.   From  1830  it  was  ofiicially  made  a  tezt4}Ook  I 
for  all  seminarit'S  of  Austria.    Much  used  as  a  text- 
book also  was  a  cornpendium  of  this  work:  "Epitome 
theologia;  moralis  publieis  pr!fIectionibu.s  accomm«»- 
data"  |2  vols.,  Innsbruck,  is;r_';  Jnd  (<i  .  1S42:  3rd 
ed.  re\ified  by  J.  V.  Hermann  (volume  I)  and  Simon 
Aiohner  (volume  II),  186845j.    At  a  later  date  . 
Stapf  made  a  free  German  revision,  which  shomd  tbm  \ 
influence  of  Hirscher  "Die  christliehe  MoraL  Als 
Antwort  auf  die  Frage;  Wiw  wir  thun  mussen,  um  in 
das  Reich  (lottos  einzugohen"  (4  vols..  Innshruck, 
1S41-42;  2nd  ed.  edited  after  Stiipfs  d-  alh  hy  J.  \'. 
Uolmann  under  the  title:  "Die  christliehe  JSiiten-  i 
Mm"    (3   vols.,    184,S-49)I.    Besides   these   St^^>f  j 
wrote:  "  Eraichungslehre  im  Geiste  der  katholiscben 
Kinshe"  (Innsbruck,  1832;  4th  ed.,  1846;  5th  ed. 
edited  by  .1.  V.  Hofmann,  1H54);  "Expositio  casuum 
reHer\:il<>nnn  in  dioctwi  Brixinensi"  (Brixen,  1836); 
"Der  hi.  \  imcntius  von  Paid,  dargestellt  in  seinem 
I^eben  und  Wirken"  (anonymous,  2  vols.,  Vienna, 
1837);  "BibUsche  Geschichto  des  Altt  n  und  Neuen  i 
Bundes  sum  Gebrauche  der  Uauptschulea  in  dea  k.  k. 
tetentncbiseben  Staaten"  (1840). 

WuiunACR,  fliV)7nipMM>M  Lnciktm  dm  Kaimdiiitm  Qfitar^ 
rrick.  XX.WII  (Vieaaa,  1871).  144s«.;  Hosna.  NwmmiMmr, 
III  CSnd «!.),  1161.     

Stapbylus,  Friedrich,  theologian,  b.  at  Osna^ 
brUck,  27  Aug.,  1512;  d.  at  Ingolstadt,  5  March.  1664.  , 
His  father,  LudHce  Statx^llage,  was  an  ofBdal  of  the  ' 
Bishop  of  Osnabrtick.  Ix-ft  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age  he  came  under  the  care  of  an  inicle  at  Danzig, 
then  went  to  lithuania  and  studinl  at  Cracow,  after  I 
wliich  he  studied  theology  and  phihx'M  »phy  at  Padua. 
About  1536  he  went  to  Wittenberg,  obtained  ilu-  Dt^gree 
of  magiaUT  artium  in  l&il  and  at  Melanchthon's 
recommendation  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
the  Count  of  l^bcrstein.  In  1546  Dnkr  .\lbert  of 
Prussia  ai»|)<iint4>d  Staphylus  profcs-snr  of  th<H>l<nr>' 
at  the  new  l'ni%ersity  of  Konig.sbiTg,  wliioh  flu-  duko 
had  founded  in  1544.  At  this  time  btaphylus  was 
still  under  the  influence  of  Luther's  opinions,  as  is 
shown  by  his  aeaderoie  disputation  upon  the  doctrine 
of  jiistineation,  "De  justifieatioius  artienlo".  Row- 
evtT,  at  his  iiisf allation  professor  lie  obtained  the 
a.s.suranre  that  lu-  need  not  remain  if  the  duke  toler- 
ateii  erntr>  wiiidi  "niiglit  l>e  contran,'  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  the  primitiv<t  apmtoliag  el  caiholicm 
tedmm  comiewium".  This  shows  that  even  then 
lie  SKBrded  with  soqncion  the  dcvclapmenl  of  FltoU 
estantism.  He  had  at  Kiinigsberg  a  violent  tiieolop- 
cal  dispute  with  William  (Inapheus.  In  1547-48 
he  was  the  first  rec  tor  eleet4>d  by  the  university, 
but  in  154S  he  resigneil  his  pnifes.sorshii).  bc<  au-e  he 
met  with  enmity,  and  wus  dissatistiud  with  n;Ugious 
flooditions  hi  Prussia.  Still  he  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  cotmciUori  of  tlie  duke.  la.  1549  he  aar* 
rfed  at  Bnehui  the  dau^ter  of  John  Hen,  a  reformer 
of  that  place. 

Returning  to  Konigsl)erg,  a  new  difpiite  broke  out 
betwiH-n  liiiii  and  O.sirmder.  The  dogrnatio  dis,>*<m- 
sion,  which  wnjined  to  him  to  make  everytlung  un- 
certain^ drove  him  continually  more  and  more  to  the 
Cathohe  idea  of  Tradition  and  to  the  demand  for  the 
antlHMritative  expontion  of  the  Scriptures  bjr  the 
Church.  He  e.\preK>ied  these  viow.s  in  the  treatise 
"Synodus  sanctorum  pat  rum  antiquorum  contra 
nova  dogmata  Andrea'  Osiaiulri",  which  he  wrote 
at  Danzig  in  1552.  A  severe  iUneas  hastened  his 
conversion,  which  took  place  at  Br(>slau  at  the  end  of 
1552.  After  this  he  fint  entered  tho  aervioe  of  the 
BUbop  of  Bresbui,  for  whom  he  estahlished  a  mAoA 
at  Neiassw  In  1066  the  Enqierar  JTcriiBand  I  ap. 
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pointod  him  a  member  of  the  imperial  council.  At 
the  Di>putution  of  Worma  in  1557  he  opposed,  as 
one  of  the  Catbolic  ooUocuton,  the  once  venerated 
Melanchihoti.  In  his  "Theolo^ie  Martini  Liitheri 
trimembris  epitome"  (1558)  he  severely  attacked  the 
lack  of  union  in  Protestantism,  the  worship  of  Luther, 
and  religious  subjiH-tiviHtn.  The  treatise  culled  forth 
a  number  of  answers.  In  15t)()  Duke  Albert  of  Bava- 
ria, at  the  reque.>t  of  C'uni.sius.  appointed  Staphylus 
DtoftiaBor  of  tneoluK)-  at  the  Bavaiiaa  Univeiaity  of 
Ittgobtadt  after  Staphylus  had  TtOtAvtd  tlM  Dqpree 
of  I)<«-t<ir  of  TheoIoKV  ami  Canon  Law  in  virtue  of 
a  papal  di>i>eri>utiou,  !i,s  lie  wa.s  inarri<Hl.  A.s  sujH'r- 
inl<'n<lojit  nuratfir)  he  reformed  the  university. 
After  tliiii  be  took  an  active  part  in  the  C'athuhc 
NBtontion  in  Bavaria  and  Au-^tria.  He  drew  up 
Mvwal  amuom  <m  nform  for  the  Ckiuncil  of  Tnmt, 
aa  the  ''Oounael  to  Fftis  IV*',  while  he  deefinod  to  go 
to  the  eouiu  i!  personally.  In  l.'>lV2f  he  j)<)|Mr  .s<'nt  him 
u  K'ft  of  one  iiundreil  ^uMen,  and  the  enip4'n>r  raiwd 
hint  to  tlie  nol»ility.  Ili.s  iearninii  and  eloiiuein'e  ar<- 
frankly  arknowle<ine<i  by  his  Lutheran  feilow- 
ooont^man  Hermann  Hamelmann.  TIic  attempt 
is  now  no  ton^ser  made  to  trace  hia  eonvenioa  to 
meraaiaiy  uMtives. 

STArart-US,  lit  causa  rdiginnii  tpnrnm  editi  libri  in  ununt 
9olum^n  dig€iH  (IncoUUdt,  lUrO;  T-tCHACKERT.  UrkuwUnburh 

tTtr  lUfotmalHun igMcXdHt  4m  Utnogtvm*  iVniMm,  I  and  III 
(^Lo^da,  Mm).  pMibn;  Sowrnm,  MmMc*  flteylafai  (BiwUu. 

Kiaifinm  Ldrnn. 

Stapleton,  Theobald,  b.  in  Co.  Kilkenny,  Vn- 
land,  but  was  Kngliah  by  descent,  though  not  con- 
nected with  the  Yorkshire  StAoletons.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  r;ireer,  except  tiiat  he  wits  u  jirie^t  living 
in  Fkuiders,  and  that  in  lt):{9  lie  pu!>lish(Hl  ut  UruH-si^b) 
a  book  oaUed  "CatcchisnmH;  s<-u  doetrina  Christiana 
latino-hibeniiea",  which  was  the  first  book  in  which 
Irish  waa  printed  in  Roman  type.  His  object  in  pub- 
li-iliini;  it  waa  to  pfomote  the  use  of  Irish  in  religious 
literature,  and  to  further  this  object  he  added  to  the 
book  an  appentlix  in  nineteen  sectioDB  giving  direc- 
tion's for  reading  Iri-h. 

Mlchan.  Ri4f  .lu  i  r-J!  of  Ou  JVM  fVaswiMM  JToiMitariM 
(Dublin,  1870);  Muuoe  iq  Z>Mt.  AU. 

Eiivwiiv  Bumnt . 

Stapleton,  Tuom.vs,  controversialist,  b.  at  Hcn- 
6eld,  Siussf'x,  July,  1535;  d.  at  Louvain,  12  Oct.,  1598. 
He  was  the  sou  of  William  Stapleton,  one  of  the 
Stapletona  of  Carlton.  Yorkshire.  He  waa  educated 
at  uie  Free  School,  Oiateibury,  at  Winchester,  and 
at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he  l)rrani<'  a  fellow, 
l.S  Jan.,  On  KlizaUeth's  uccc^ssion  he  left  l^n^;- 

land  rather  than  ronfonn  to  (he  new  religion,  Koing 
first  to  Louvain,  and  afterward.s  to  Paris,  to  study 
theolosy.  In  1563.  being  in  England,  ho  was  sum- 
monedtnr  (he  Andean  biahop  Eailow  to  repudiate 
the  popA  attfhonty,  but  refuaed  and  was  depnved 
of  the  prebend  of  WcMKlhome  in  Chichester  Cathedral, 
cotiferred  on  him  in  l.WH.  He  then  retire*!  to  Louvain 
with  his  father  and  other  relatives.  In  15GSho  Joined 
Allen  at  Douai  and  took  a  great  part  in  founding  the 
EnglLsh  coUege  there,  lK)th  by  liwturing  and  by  devot- 
ing to  its  support  his  salary  as  lecturer  in  theology  at 
Anchin  College. 

His  talent.'*  were  so  remarkable  that  he  w.-vs  .s<M)n 
appoint^xi  public  profesHor  of  divinity,  and  canon  of 
St.  Anuituh;  and  together  with  Allen  he  completed 
tin  dwree  of  D.D.  on  10  July,  1571.  In  1584  he 
rengned  these  preferments  to  enter  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  but  did  not  complete  his  novitiate,  and  returned 
to  Douai.  Philip  II  .appointed  him  professor  of 
Scripture  at  Ixiuv.iin  in  l.'i'.K),  to  whici  ofhee  a  caiionry 
in  St.  Peter's  Cliureh  wa.s  aniiext><i;  a'ul  stxjn  after  he 
was  made  dean  of  Hilvcrenbccck  in  the  Diocese  of  Bois- 
I^DuB.    The  emoluments  of  these  offices  were  all 

iEngBahOatlioltoe. 


while  hi.s  fame  as  a  thiH>lugian  had  spread  to  llome  and 
Pop;  Clement  VIII  thought  so  much  of  his  theological 
writings  that  he  caused  them  to  be  read  aloud  at  his 
table.  Twice  he  invited  Stapletim  to  Borne  in  vain, 
but  his  offer  to  make  him  prothonotary  Apostolic  in 
January,  1597,  was  accepted.  It  was  generally  he- 
lievjHl  that  he  would  Ix'  creatwl  cardinal,  a  suggestion 
winch  was  disapproved  of  by  Father  .\gaz74iri,  S.  J., 
rector  of  the  Bnywh  College,  and  obstacles  were  put 
in  the  wnr  of  his  jouniey  to  Rome  (Eley,  "Certame 
Briefs  Notes",  p. 

2.')4).  He  .areord- 
iii>;ly  reinainiHl  at 
lyoiivain  till  his 
death  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Ho  left 
his  books  and  man- 
uscripts (now  lost) 
to  the  Kngli.Hh  Col- 
lege at  Douai.  .\n 
original  painting  of 
Stapleton  is  pre- 
served at  Douai 
Ablx'y,  Woolhamp- 
ton,  England. 

His  first  works 
were  translations: 


Yen.  Belle's  "His- 
tory of  the  Church 
in  Eni^and"  (Ant- 
werp,  ISM),  the 

"Apology  OI^  Sta- 
phylus (Antwerp, 


1505),  and  Hu.sius  on  " The  Expresse  Word  of  God " 
(1.567).  His  original  works  were  very  numerous:  "A 
Fortress  of  the  Faith"  (Antwerp);  "A  Return  of 
Untruths"  (Antwerp,  1566) j  "A  Counterblast  to  M. 
Home's  vain  blast"  (Louvain,  1567);  "Orationes  fu- 
nebres"  (.\ntwerp,  1577);  "Principiorum  fidei  dootrio 
nalium  tlemonst ratio"  (Paris,  l.'jTS  "Speculum  pra- 
vitatis  bereticie  '  (Douai,  15i>0);  "De  universa 
justificationis  doetrina"  (Paris,  1582);  "TresThonue" 
(Douai,  1588);  "  Promptuaritim  morale"  in  two  parte 
(Antwerp,  1591,  1592);  "Promptuarium  Cathoueom 
in  Evangelia  Dominicalia"  (Cologne,  l.')92);  "Promp- 
(ujirium  Calholicum  in  Evangelia  Ferialia"  (Cologne, 
l.')y  i)  and  "  Pronijituarium  Catholn  iim  in  Evangelia 
Fe^torxim"  (Cologne,  1592);  "Keleclio  scholastica" 
(.\ntwerp,  1502);  "Authoritatia  Ecclesiastics;  cirea 
8.  Scripturarum  i^probationem  defensio"  (Antweiii» 
1502);  "Apologia  pro  rego  Philippo  11"  (Conataiiee. 
l.")02i,  published  un<l<>r  the  j)unning  pseudonym  of 
Didyinus  N'eriduus  Henlildanus,  i.  e.  Thomas  the 
Stable-tone<l  [truth-speakingl  Henfieldite.  ".\ntidota 
Evangelica",  "/Vntidota  A|x>8tolica  contra  nostri 
Tem|K)ris  Hiereses"  (both  at  Antwerp,  1595);  "Anti- 
dota  .\po8toUca  in  Epiatolam  Pauh  ad  Romanos" 
(Antwerp,  1595);  "Triplicatio  inohoata"  (Antwen>. 
1596):  ".\n(id(it;i  Apostolica  in  du;is  Epistolas  aa 
Corintliios"  (  Antwerp,  l.'jQS);  "OrationL-a  eatecheticse" 
(.Vntwerp,  l.")'.)S);  "Vere  ailmiranda,  sen  de  .Magni- 
tudiuc  liomana>  Ecclesia*"  (.Vntwerp,  l.'iTO);  "Ora- 
tionos  acadcmica;  miseelluni;a;"  (Antwerj)j  1602); 
"Oratio  academica"  (Mains.  1608).  All  his  works 
were  republished  in  four  folio  volumes  in  Paris  in 
lt)2(),  with  an  autnliinjiraphy  of  the  autlior  in  Latin 
verse  and  Henry  Holland's  "  V  ita  Thomaj  Staplctoni". 

HoLU^ND,  Vita  Thomir  SUt pletoni,pTc6xed  to  the  Opfn  Omnia, 
(P«ris.  1A20);  Prrrs.  De  ittuttribuM  Angfiit  •cHplarMw  (ftrta. 
Ifll9):  DoDD.  CAkkA  flutorv.  II  (BruBscIa 

17. Laily'»  r>irfcli<r-i  flxinilon,  ISIJ*.  wiih  rnRrnvoil  pf>r>- 
tmr  ;  C  lOPKIi,  in />iV'.  .Vt/.  /<,.■,/,.  v.;  (;iiij)\v,  /ii'/,  /Ji.'  A'-ii/. 
Cnt>i..  v.;  r)ouii\i  />i'ifi>'  (Lomlon.  IsVSi;  Inters  and  Mem- 
oruih  of  Ciir  lxwl  All-u  l.nnilon,  l><S'Ji;  Ki.KT,  CerlaiiU  BrifJ* 
Notet    \Va.ria.  lt>u:i);   DlTTlllLUKCU  BM.  Douaui*n»4  (DoUki, 

1835-.'<>i) :  MoLANi  H,  HiMtmn  Lmmum  ^BfUMOi,  1801);  Fo«> 
TBK,  Alnmni  Oxonxtnum  (OriM,  IMl);  1^  ..       ^  . 

I  OUmdoo.  18ia-a0). 
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StttTOWOlfkl,  Simon,  b.  at  Stara  Woln,  near  Cra- 
tam,  1685;  d.  at  Craoow,  1656;  atudied  at  Louvain,  but 
took  his  degrees  in  the  Untvenity  of  Cracow,  after 
which  ho  travrllofl  in  various  countrirs  of  Western 
Europe.  Rotuniing,  ho  taught  philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
vorfiity  of  Crm-ow,  ami  tlioii  Ix  rnmc  8errctjir>' to  Chotl- 
kiewics,  whom  he  occompanieti  on  his  exp<><Ulion  to 
Clwrrfnir  For  years  he  was  a  tutor  to  young  noble- 
men, and  •SHD  front  over  Europe  in  this  opacity 
irith  the  Hetman  Koniecpolski'B  son.  In  1^  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  sunsegucntly  became  a  Moon 
in  Oacow.  During  the  Swecfish  siege  (1655)  he  ad- 
ministered the  dioceae  for  Hijshnp  CJ^bicki,  and  it 
became  his  duty  to  show  the  cathedral  to  the  Swedish 
Ul^.  When  he  pointed  to  the  tomb  of  lyokietek  who, 
he  Mid,  thrioe  an  exile,  had  returned  thrice,  Charles 
QtntevtM  remarked  that  "John  Castmir  would  never 
return".  "i^Tenlssimo  Rex",  he  replied,  "fortuna 
variabilis,  Deua  imnmt  nl  lilis, "  lie  dicnl  some  months 
later,  before  John  tiiuinj)liant  return. 

StarovcdBki  wrote  motii  abundantly  and  on  every 
pos^ble  aid)iect-7history,  geography,  law,  strategy, 
theology,  ana  pobtics.  His  province  also  embraoed 
Htermture,  for  his  "Seriptorum  Polotdeoinim  Heea- 
tontas"  is  a  short  biographv  of  Polish  authors,  with 
the  titles  of  their  works.  iTiis  he  wrote  during  his 
travels  abroad,  where  he  published  it  in  Latin,  to 
instruct  foreigners  in  Polish  matters.  At  the  same 
timehe  Wrot«  books  in  Polish,  chiefly  of  a  moral  char- 
aetar,  uid  many  theological  treatises;  also  two  coUec- 
tMHiB  of  sermons  entKled:  "The  Lord's  Sanctuary" 
and  "The  Ark  of  the  Testament  ".  His  chief  political 
works  are:  an  exhortation  to  put  down  the  Tatars; 
"The  True  Kni^^lit  ";  ami  IhnM' work.s  intended  to  re- 
form Polish  morals,  with  dilTerent  titles,  and  in  <litTer- 
ent  degrees  ot  elaboration.  Last,  and  shortly  before 
his dcAth,  appeared  his  famous  though  short  "Lament 
of  tiie  dying  Mother,  Pbland,  over  her  imdutifini  sons": 
from  Skarga's  days  to  those  of  Mickicwics,  no  equally 
lofty  exj>n'ssion  of  patriotism  app<mre<l.  Starowolski 
wrote  more  than  sixty  })ooks;  Imt  llinsc  mentinneii  suf- 
fice to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  hi.s  learninK.  in- 
telliMnee,aniduity,  and  zeal  for  his  country's  welfare, 
in  the  eoouDonwealth,  tottering  to  its  fall,  he  was  one 
of  the  moet  pubtio-spirited  men  :  possibly  thera  was 
not  •  ringle  evil  in  Poland  which  he  did  not  denounce. 
And  thtis,  though  no  genius,  he  is  most  worthy  of 
re«|>ert,  and  is  the  prineipal  lit^-ranr'  i'mwrr  nf  tlius<" 
times.  As  a  writer,  iji-rhaps  on  account  of  liis  numerou.s 
works,  he  is  neither  very  correct  nor  ver>'  brilliant;  yet 
at  ttnwa  (as  in  the  Laooent).  imder  the  influence  of  his 
faidignaiMn,  he  rises  to  heists  of  thrillini^  ekrauence. 
As  a  political  writer,  he  jiossesses  the  quality  of  sound 
common  »en.se,  and  not  uiifn'qu(  ntly  sueneeds  in  point- 
ing out  the  right  meaas  of  saving  the  Stat4>.  On  the 
whole,  he  is  somewhat  more  of  a  moraUst  than  of  a 
poUtician;  at  all  events,  in  his  writings,  the  reform 
of  monki  takes  up  a  laiger  place  than  the  regenention 
of  the  eaaunonwealtht 

TruNHKl,  Sifmon  StarowoUki  (WKnnw.  1 A74);  WnsSBOWSKb 
AtM^nin  SUiruicvltkii  KUnchuM  opcriim  <  Warsaw,  UM)i  BbOVIp 

Msa,  OcmA.  d«r  yahiMcWw  LiUntm  (Lei|iaic,  1901). 

8.  TaaNcnma. 

Starr,  Eliba  .\i.lev,  b.  at  Deerfield,  Ma-s-su- 
cfauaBtto.  as  Aug.,  1834;  d.  at  Duraod.  Illinois,  8  Sept., 
1901.  She  tree  edneated  at  her  fetiier's  homo.  On 

her  father's  side  she  was  descend*-*!  from  Dr.  Com- 
fort Starr  of  A.shfonl,  County  Kent,  England, 
who  pi  ttled  at  Cambriilge,  M;uss;ic)ui.setf-s,  in  It'i.'t.'i, 
and,  on  her  mother's  .side,  from  the  ''.\llans  of  the 
Bars",  who  came  from  Chelmsf<jrd,  Essex,  Eng- 
land. She  inbmted  the  k)ve  of  literature  from 
her  jMrents,  and  when  thirteen  years  of  age  went 
to  Boston,  where  she  finished  her  studi(>s  m  1S15. 
In  Boston  she  opened  a  studio,  but,  the  climate 
proving  unfavt»urable  to  her  health,  she  moved  to 
Brooklyn,  thence  to  Philadelphia.  She  finally  ac- 


cepted a  position  as  teaeher  in  the  family  of  a  wealtlqr 
planter  at  Natches,  MiMaHMM.  la  1853  she  m* 
turned  to  Brooklyn  as  teaeher  of  drawing  in  a 

boarding-school.  In  1848  she  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia. It  wiu'  (luring  this  visit  to  her  kinsfolk  she 
mettheHt.  Uev.  I't  iti'  is  Patrick  Keririck,  iifferward 
Archbishop  of  Ualliuiorc.  It  was  from  this  saintly 
and  learned  churchman  that  the  germs  of  faith  al- 
ready in  her  heart  received  their  first  activitKB.  After 
an  incessant  Btru|Kle  of  nine  years  she  was  rsoeived 
into  the  Cathohc  Church  at  Ik).ston  by  BLshop 
Fitzpatrick  on  23  December,  1854,  and  made  her  first 
Communion  on  the  following  Chri.stmas  nu  ruing  in 
the  chapel  of  the  JSisters  of  Charity.  In  IS.'kj  Mij« 
Starr  entered  upon  a  larger  field  of  labour.  In  Chi- 
cago she  found  ocr  life  work.  She  laboured  with  her 
pen,  and  with  the  pencil  illustrated  bar  books.  She 
lectured  throughout  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
auditorium  of  lier  home  annually  gave  a  cours*-  of  ten 
l(H'tun'.s  uj>on  art  and  li'erature. 

Her  publishetl  works  are:  "Songs  of  a  Lifetime"; 
"Patron  Saints";  " Pilgrims  and  Shrines";  "Isabella 
of  Castile";  "What  we  see";  "Ode  to  Christopher 
Cbhimbus":  "Christmas-tide";  "Christian  art  in  our 
own  age";  "The  Seven  Dolours  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
"Literature  of  Cfiristian  Art";  "The  Three  Ke\Ti  to 
the  Camera  della  Segnatura  in  flu-  Vatican";  Art 
in  the  (  hicago  Churcht>s",  published  in  the  "New 
Wctia  ;  "Woman's work  m  Art";  and  "The  Three 
Archang|ela  and  the  Guardian  Angels  in  Art".  In 
recognition  of  thb  last  work  Leo  XIII  sent  to  her 
a  beautiful  medallion.  She  was  the  first  woman 
to  receive  the  Lsetare  Medal,  which  was  conferred 
on  her  in  1866  bj  the  Univmity  of  Notra  Dnme^ 

Indian.'i. 

C'i-»i<Ki;.  El\z<i  U/.vi  .S'arr.  Pnri.  ArtUt  ami  Trachtr  of  ChriatioH 
ArtiaCath.  World.  IJCVl  (Now  York,  1»^'7),  254-00:  McuuiO, 
aUm  AUm  Blur  is  CM.  Wtrti,  liCXIV  (New  York.  UOQ. 
007-13. 

Jams  J.  M cGovBDi. 


State  and  Church.— The  Cliurch  and  th  ^^tate 
are  both  |)orfect  .S4>cietie8,  that  is  to  s.ay,  eai  h  i  -i.scn- 
tially  aiming  at  a  common  gotxl  commensurate  with 
the  need^  of  mankind  at  large  and  ultimate  in  » 
generic  kind  of  life,  and  eadi  juridically  competent 
to  provide  all  the  necessary  and  sufficient  means 
thereto.  The  State  is  ethically  demonstrated  to 
l)c  Mich,  aii<l  the  Church  has  a  like  dcnionstration 
from  the  theology  of  Christian  Revelation.  By 
reason  of  coexistence  on  the  earth,  community  of 
subjects,  and  a  need  in  common  of  some  of  the  same 
means  <jf  acti\itv,  it  is  inevitable  that  they  diouhl 
have  mutual  relations  in  the  juriilical  order.  ^  To 
declare  the.se  relations  in  brief  frotu  an  ethical  %'itw- 
point,  whi<h  i.-»  the  scope  of  thetiresetil  article,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  stato:  I.  The  basis  of  their 
respective  rights:  II.  The  range  of  their  re«[>ective 
iur»dietk»8:  III.  Thoir  mutual  ooiporate  reUtkm; 
IV.  The  unioD  of  CSiureh  and  State;  V.  Ootmtar 
theories. 

I.  TuK  Basis  ok  Ph;hts.— AU  rights  and  duties 
on  earth  come  ultimately  from  (iod  through  the 
Divine  Law,  either  natural  or  positive.  The  char- 
acteiLpf  our  natural  rights  and  duties  is  determined 
bv  the  piirpoee  to  which  the  Creator  shaped  the  nature 
of  man,  and  natural  knowledge  of  them  is  aoquirsd 
by  human  reawn  from  the  aptitudes,  tendencies^ 
aiid  ne<^ls  of  nature.  Duties  and  rights  descending 
fmin  po-itive  Divine  I,a\v  an-  determined  by  sonie 
additiotiiil  purpose  of  (iod,  over  and  above  the  exi- 
gencies of  human  nature,  and  are  to  be  learned  only 
ham.  Divine  Revalatkm,  either  in  its  explicit  deebva* 
tion  or  its  ratkmal  oontrat.   Man  has  one  ultimate 

fmrpf^se  of  existence,  eternal  happiness  in  a  future 
ife,  hilt  .a  twofold  proximate  puri>o3e,  one  to  earn  his 
till,  to  <  teriial  happine-;>,  ilie  other  to  attain  to  a 
measure  of  temporal  happiness  consistent  with  tbr 
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prior  proximate  purpose.  The  9telt  b  h  natural 
inatitutno,  mbtm  powers,  thvefoire,  «oim  from  tbi 
natural  wr  ud  sra  detcnnhied  by  the  dMnctar  oC 

the  natural  purpose  of  the  State  plus  whatever  limi- 
tation God  has,  because  of  r]uali{icalu)ua  in  the  la.st 
en  l  of  man,  ordained  in  the  Divine  Positive  Law. 
The  Church  in  a  positive  institutioa  of  Christ  the 
Son  of  God,  whoM  yawen,  therefore,  are  derived 
troux  the  Divine  Positive  Lmt  and  are  deCermined 
br  the  mtare  of  the  purpose  He  has  assigned  to  H, 
iJti«  whatever  further  conceiwion  He  ha.s  made  to 
locilitatc  the  aeeomplishment  of  that  purpose.  In 
any  consideration  of  the  mutual  n-lafions  of  Cliurch 
and  State  the  above  proj^oeiUons  are  fundamental. 

The  goal  of  tlM  State  ii  tl»  temporal  happiness  of 
tamn,  and  its  nraiyiawte  panose  toe  pnaarfatioa  of 
~  hiridMal  order  and  the  pravinoD  of  a  raMon- 


external . 

able  abunftanee  of  mean.s  of  human  development  in 
the  interests  of  it^  citizens  aiul  their  iK).sterity.  Man 
fc:rn-w>|f,  however,  as  we  have  .-^uid,  has  a  further  p>,al 
of  tK-rfect  happineas  to  be  realised  only  after  death, 
ana  consequently  a  pnndmate  purpose  to  earn  in  this 
life  his  title  to  the  aame.  In  toe  pumiit  of  this  latter 
purpose,  speaking  fat  the  abstnet,  he  had  a  nstoral 
right  to  rtjn.stitute  a  social  orp;anization  taking  over 
the  worship  of  God  a.s  a  eharjie  peculiarly  its  own. 
In  the  noncrcte,  however,  i.  i\  ;uh  :i  matter  of  f.aet, 
Ood  by  tKjMitive  law  baa  vaaitcd  this  natural  right 
•Old  established  a  universal  society  (the  Church)  Ibr 
Dhrine  worship  and  the  securing  of  perfect  haipgaaiim 
in  tlie  Uaeafler.  €kxl.  furthermore,  has  appainted 
for  man  a  destiny  which  cannot  be  attained  by  mere 
natural  niean.t,  and  conscqurntly  G<k1  has  conceclod 
to  man  adli'iitn:il  mean.s  rominen.sunile  with  tliis 
ultimate  purixjtie,  putting  these  means  at  the  disposal 
of  man  through  the  ministration  of  the  Church. 
Finally,  He  has  detmnincd  the  form  of  external 
pabUe  tronhip  to  be  rendered,  emtringi  it  about  a 
aacrifioe,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  from  itself,  being, 
as  it  is.  a  repetition  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Calvary.  The 
goal,  then,  of  the  Church  is  the  perfect  supernatural 
happinefs  of  man;  its  proximate  purpose,  to  safe- 
guard the  internal  moral  order  of  right  Mid  wrong; 
and  its  external  manifestation,  to  care  for  Divine 
worahip  and  minister  to  man  the  supernatural  msene 
of  grace.   The  State,  then,  exists  to  help  man  to 
temporal  happiness,  the  Church,  to  eternal.  Of 
theee  two  purixises  the  latter  is  more  ultimate,  man's 
greater  fcood,  while  the  former  is  not  necessary  for 
the  acqui.'iition  of  the  latter.    The  dominating  proxi- 
mate purpose  of  man  must  be  to  earn  his  title  to 
eternal  salvation:  for  that,  if  needs  be^  he  must 
rationaUy  sacrifice  his  temporal  happiilbss.    It  is 
dear,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  the  Church  is 
higher  in  (he  order  of  Divine  Pnjvidetfbe  and  of 

S'^hleouii  human  endeavour  than  Ihut  of  the  State, 
ence,  in  case  of  direct  collision  of  the  two,  God's 
will  and  man's  need  rec^uire  that  the  guardian  of  the 
lower  purpose  should  yidd.  Likewise  the  argument 
for  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  higher  society 
in  a  measure  into  the  domain  of  the  lower  will  not 
hold  for  meh  asteufam  from  the  Umvr  inta  the 
higher. 

ll.  The  HAiMa  or  JtmiSDicriON. — As  there  are 
many  distinct  States  of  equal  natural  right  the  sub- 
jects of  each  are  restrieted  in  number,  and  its  govern- 
ment of  them  is  practieallv  confined  within  the 
hmitfl  of  it.H  own  territory.  Within  this  territory  it 
has  full  ]HiwcT  to  govern  iheni,  dctinini;  their  rights 
and  in  some  castas  restricting  the  «>xerci.s««  of  these 
rights,  conferring  pureljr  civil  rights  and  imposing 
civil  duties,  holding  its  citizens  to  a  proper  condition, 
of  pubUe  morality,  owning  property  and  qualifying 
jwivate  ownership  of  the  same — all  within  the  exigen- 
des  of  the  civic  purpose  of  preser\'ing  external  jtiridi- 
c&l  order  andpromotinK  the  pm-jx  ri'y  of  the  ciiizfn.s, 
and  over  jail  bound  by  the  enactment  of  the  Divine 


Law,  both  natural  and  positive.  In  a  word,  the 
Stata  eootieiki  he  erim  oubketa,  in  the  pursuit  of  ite 
own  nataral  end,  m  ril  thmp  where  a  higher  right 

docf  not  estop  it.  A  higher  ri^ht  will  be  a  right 
exi.Htcnt  becjiu.sc  of  an  ulterior  or  a  more  essential 
destiny  of  man  than  the  purjx)se  which  civil  society 
pursues  for  him.  The  Church  has  the  right  to  preach 
the  Gospel  cverywlMN^  wflling  or  nilling  any 
authority,  and  so  to  nann  the  iMdits  of  its  i 
among  the  subjeeta  of  any  emi  polity 
The  Church  has  the  right  to  povern  her  subieotlL 
wherever  found,  declaring  for  thoni  moral  right  ana 
wrontj.  rcstriotin^r  any  sucn  use  of  tiieir  right.^  as  might 
jeopardize  their  eternal  welfare,  inferring  purely  ec- 
clesiastical li^ts,  acouiring  and  holding  property  her- 
liieraaMtdinatei 


aelf^andepipoiwriiMhefiubotdinateaMoeiaiio^ 
theaame  aBwithmtheBmHaof thewuiMmuentsqf 

luT  triple  purpf>se,  as  laid  down  by  tbeuVtnr  Positive 
of  preserving  the  internal  order  of  faith  and 
mor^U  and  its  external  manifestation,  of  p^viding 
adefjuate  mcjins  of  sanctification  for  her  membera, 
and  of  caring  for  Di\'ine  worship,  and  over  all  bound 
by  the  eternal  prinoiplcs  of  integrity  and  justiae 
deohu«d  in  the  nataral  and  poeittve  unr  of  God. 

In  all  purely  temporal  Bubject-matter,  so  lonj?  as  it 
remains  such,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ytate  over  its 
«)wn  subjects  stjinds  not  ordy  sui)reme,  but,  as  far  as 
the  Church  is  ooncemed,  alone.  Purely  temporal 
matter  is  that  which  has  a  necessary  rektion  <»  hdp 
or  hindrance  to  man'a  temporal  haiyinesB,  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  civil  soeiety  or  the  State,  in  such  wise 
that  it  is  at  the  some  time  indifferent  in  it«elf  as  a 
hclj)  or  hindrance  to  man's  eternal  happiness.  It 
is  of  two  kAds:  primarily  it  includes  all  human  acts 
so  related,  and  secondarily  persons  or  external  things 
as  far  as  they  are  jnvolved  in  such  acts.  In  all 
purely  spiHtual  subject-matter,  so  long  as  it  remains 
such,  th#iurisdiction  of  the  Church  over  her  ecclesia^ 
tical  subjects  obtains  to  the  complete  exclusion  of 
the  State;  nor  is  the  Church  therein  juridically  depen- 
dent in  any  way  upon  the  State  for  the  exerclBC  of  ite 
kgitimatc  powers.  Purely  spiritual  subject-matter 
is  primarily  made  up  of  human  acts  necessarily  related 
as  help  or  hindrance  to  man's  eternal  hap|Hae8at  the 
last  end  of  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  tone  iniMt- 
**erent  in  themselves  as  a  help  or  hindranoe  to  mai^e 
temporal  happiness;  secondarily  it  extends  to  «ll 
persons  and  external  olijects  as  involved  in  such  acts. 
In  all  subject-mattex  not  purely  spiritual  nor  purely 
temporal,  but  at  the  same  time  both  spiritual  and 
temporal  in  character,  both  jurisdictions  may  enter, 
and  so  entering  give  occasion  to  collision,  for  wUoh 
there  must  be  a  principle  of  solution.  In  case  of 
direct  contradiction,  making  it  impossible  for  botih' 
juris<lictions  to  \»-  exercised,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  prevails,  and  that  of  the  State  is  excluded. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obvious:  lM)t}i  authorities  come 
from  God  in  fulfillment  of  his  purpose  s  in  the  life  of 
man:  He  cannot  oontradiet  Himself;  He  lannot  au- 
thorixe  contradictorv  powers.  His  real  will  and  con- 
oe»ion  of  power  is  determined  by  the  higher  punx)se 
of  His  Providence  and  man's  need,  which  i.*!  the 
eternal  happine-ss  of  man,  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
Church.  In  view  of  this  end  God  <■<  meedes  to  her  the 
only  authority  that  can  exist  in  the  case  in  point. 

In  a  case  where  there  is  no  direct  contradiction, 
but  a  possibility  of  both  jurisdictions  being exeroisea 
without  hurt  to  the  higher,  though  neither  jurisdin* 
tiuii  is  vnidrd,  and  they  both  might,  absolutely 
s|X'^ii<in>r,  be  exerei.s«tl  without  mutual  eon.sultation, 
practically  there  is  a  clear  opening  for  somr  adjust- 
ment between  th<>  two,  since  both  jurisdictions  are 
hlterssted  in  avoidinfc  frictbn.  Hwa^  eoncordato 
were  not  devised  precieely  for  this  purpose,  they  have 
in  many  cases  been  ubm  for  « 
CoNCORn.\T).    Consistently  wit 
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■Ion  aa  to  when  a  question  does  or  does  not  involve 
Biritual  matto*,  either  purely  or  in  part,  resta  with 
toe  Church.  It  cannot  lie  with  the  State,  whose 
juristliction.  bcrauBe  of  the  inferiority  of  its  ultimate 
end  and  proximate  purpose,  hjw  not  j*iich  judirijil 
faculty  in  reRar*!  to  the  Hubject-mattcr  of  a  junsdn  - 
tion  which  is  siM  far  above  its  own  as  the  ultimate  end 
and  proximate  purpose  thereof  kl  above  that  of  the 
State.  In  analogous  fashion  evwy  higher  court  m 
alwavs  judt^e  of  its  own  jurisdiction  as  against  a  lower. 

All  ihn  anovr  is  inatt<T  (if  firinriple,  argruwl  out  as  a 
question  of  oiijfclivt!  riKht.  ainl  it  sujjposo.s  that  the 
jurLsdiction  is  to  be  applied  through  the  n'spcctive 
subjects  of  the  same.  In  point  of  fact  the  duty  of 
■ubmiasion  in  a  citizen  of  a  State  to  the  bifdier  juris- 
dietton  of  the  Chu-xh  does  not  exist  where  the  atiaon 
is  not  a  subject  of  the  Gfaurdi,  for  over  Mdi  tte 

CSIinrch  claims  no  Kovrrnin^  power.  It  nuqr  aliO  W 
by  accident  svibjertively  ob>cure<l  in  one  who,  thougjh 
in  point  of  ri}j;ht  the  Church'.s  subject,  in  good  faith 
fails,  through  an  erroneous  conscience,  to  recognize 
this  fact,  and,  by  consequence,  the  Church's  right  and 
his  own  duty.  The  subject  ot  tbe  State  has  been 
made  fairly  clear  by  human  law  and  custom;  hat  the 
frequent  rebellion,  continufd  through  centuries,  of 
preat  numbers  of  the  Church's  subjects  has  confused 
in  the  mind  of  the  non-Catholic  world  the  notion  of 
who  is  by  revealed  law  a  subject  of  the  Church.  The 
Juridical  subject  of  the  Church  is  siveiy  htiman  being 
that  has  vahdly  received  the  Sacrament  of  Bairtiiil. 
This  birth  into  tiie  Ghureh  by  baptism  is  analogous 
to  the  birth  within  the  territory  of  a  State  of  the  ofT 
spring  of  one  of  its  citizens,  llowever,  this  new-born 
subject  of  the  .^taic  r;in,  under  certain  circum.stimc«>s, 
renounce  his  alli^iance  to  his  native  State  and  be 
aeoept(Hl  ius  the  suoject  of  another.  Not  so  ooa  ban 
into  tbe  Church  by  baptism:  for  baptism  is  a  saenr 
ment  leaving  an  inddible  dnraeter  upon  the  soul, 
which  man  cannot  remove  and  so  escape  legitimate 
subject  ion.  Yet,  as  in  a  State,  a  man  may  be  a  sub- 
ject without  full  rights  of  citizen-^hip;  may  even,  while 
remaining  a  subject,  lose  tho^ie  rights  by  his  own  act  or 
that  of  hiH  parents;  so,  analogoujily,  not  eveij  subject 
of  the  Church  is  a  member  tEeceoC,  and  once  a  mem- 
ber, he  may  lose  the  soeial  riidits  of  membership  in 
the  Church  without  ceasing  to  be  it.s  subject.  For 
full  membership  in  the  Church,  besides  valid  baptism, 
one  iniist  by  union  of  faith  an  1  ;dlr[;iance  be  in  fellow- 
ship with  her,  and  not  bo  deprived  of  the  rights  of 
membership  by  ecclesiastical  censure.  Henoe,  those 
Widly  baptised  Ghriatians  who  live  in  schism  or, 
whether  bv  reason  of  apostaajr  or  of  initial  edueation, 
profess  a  faith  diflfercnt  from  that  of  the  Church,  or 
an'  excommunicated  therefrom,  are  not  membi  rs  of 
the  Church,  though  a.s  a  matter  of  objective  right  and 
duty  they  are  still  her  subjects.  In  practice  the 
Church,  iriifle  ratamtng  her  xi^t  over  all  aubjeetiL 
does  not  aiaept  in  some  few  matters  not  of  moment 
here— hurist  upon  ejtereising  her  jurisdiction  over  any 
but  her  uiembors.  as  it  is  cle.ir  that  she  cannot  exyiect 
obedience  from  thosi'  Christians  who,  being  in  faith  or 
government  p.ir:it,  1  from  her,  sec  no  right  in  her  to 
command,  and  consequently  recognize  no  duty  to 
obey.  Over  those  who  are  not  baptized  she  claims  no 
right  to  govern,  though  she  has  the  indefeasible  right 
to  precMln  the  Ckispel  among  them  and  to  endeavour  to 
win  them  over  to  necome  members  of  Christ's  Quuch 
and  so  citizens  of  her  ecclesiastical  polity. 

111.  MtrTUAi.  Corporate  Kklation  or  Cm  i!<  u 
AND  State. — Every  perfect  society  must  acknowle^lge 
the  rights  of  every  other  perfect  sociot  v  ,  must  render 
to  it  all  dutiaa  eoneiqpiewt  upon  such  rights;  must 
respeet  its  antonomy;  and  may  demand  the  reooe* 
nit  ion  of  its  own  rights  and  the  fulfilment  of  obli- 
gations arising  therefrom.  \\'hether  one  may  also 
command  -ucti  r' r. urnii  ion  and  fulfilment  is  another 
questkn:  one  doesi  not  involve  the  other;  thus,  for  in- 
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stance,  the  United  States  may  demand  its  riKhts  of 
England,  but  cannot  command  England  to  acknowt 
edge  them,     the  United  States  has  no  authority  over 
England  fir  any  other  nat ion     Prescinding  from  this 
for  the  moment,  the  Chun  h  must  respect  the  rijihts 
of  the  State  to  govern  its  subje<'ta  in  all  purely'  t«*ni- 
poral  matters,  and,  if  the  subjects  of  th<-  State  are  , 
likewise  subjects  of  the  Church,  must  hold  the  latter 
to  the  fulfilment  of  thar  civil  dutic!)  a«  an  obUgaAwa 
in  oonsdence:   On  the  other  hand,  in  principle,  as  a 
matter  of  objective  duty,  the  State  is  bound  to  r<'^rf)K- 
nize  the  juri  iir.al  rights  of  the  Chvirch  in  ."ill  inatterss 
spiritual,  whether  {)arely  .ho  or  of  mix*-*!  character,  and 
it.s  judicial  riiihl  to  determine  the  character  of  mat- 
ters of  jurisdiction,  in  regard,  namdyi  tO  their  spirit- 
ual quaUty.  The  State,  furthermore  is  bound  to  | 
twdet  dtie  worship  to  God.  as  foUows  from  the  saine  ^ 
amnncnt  from  the  natural  law  which  proves  mnn's 
obugation  to  external  worship,  namely,  that  man 
must  acknowledge  his  dependence  u{M)n  (io<l  and  his 
subjection  to  Uim  in  every  capacity  in  which  he  ia  so  . 
depemienty  and  therefore  not  only  in  his  private  > 
oapadty  as  an  individual  but  also  in  that  pubUcii 
corporate  capacity  whereby  he  and  his  fdlow  miseaa 
con.stitute  the  State.    Due  worship,  in  the  present  i 
economy,  is  that  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  entrust»-<l  to  ' 
the  care  of  the  Chiarch.    The  State  inu-l  al-^o  proti  ct 
the  Church  in  the  exercise  of  her  functions,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Stale  is  bound  to  protect  all  the  risbts 
of  its  eitiaeni^  and  among  these  taeir  reliiioua  zisbts^ 
wfaieh  as  a  matter  of  f aet  would  be  fneeBurs  and  fruit- 
less were  not  the  Church  protected.    The  State  is 
e\en  under  obligation  io  promote  the  spiritual  inter- 
cuts of  the  Church;  for  thi'  State  is  bound  to  promote 
whatever  by  reaction  naturaUv  works  for  the  moral 
development  of  its  citteos  and  oonsequently  for  tbe 
internal  peace  of  the  cammunttiy,  and  in  the  pteaent 
eondition  of  human  nature  that  development  ia  neeee 
sarily  dependent  upon  the  apintual  inihwnee  of  the 

Church. 

There  being,  then,  an  oblig.ation  uprin  the  State  as 
such,  arising  out  of  the  Natural  and  the  Divine  Posi- 
tive Law,  to  render  public  Divine  worship  in  acoced- 
aoeeimth  the  guidanoeof^^C^ 
Christ  has  placed  tiw  wonfaip  dne  in  the  preeent  ormt 
of  things,  an  obligation  also  to  protect  the  Church  and 
to  prnnicte  her  interests,  the  Cliurch  clearly  ha.s  a  per- 
fei  l  ritjht  Io  demaiKl  the  fultiliuent  of  these  duties, 
since  their  neglect  would  infringe  her  right  to  the 
benefit  proceeding  from  the  fulfilment.   To  have  the 
furthw  right  to  command  the  State  in  thdrreutfd  im- 
plieB  that  the  Qrareh  has  a  r^t  to  impose  the  obli- 
gations  of  her  auf horitv  in  their  regard,  to  exact  them 
nuthoritat ivcly  from  the  State.    Now  in  purely  tcm- 
])oral  nia'ii  r  ,  while  they  remain  such,  the  Church 
cannot  conuuaod  the  State  any  more  than  she  can 
command  the  sobjeets  of  the  Sli^  even  though  these 
are  at  the  same  time  her  own  subjects.  But  in 
spiritual  and  mixed  matters  calling  for  corporate  I 
action  of  the  State,  the  question  depends  tipon 
whether  the  ph\  si<  al  i>ersons  who  ni.ake  up  the  moral  I 
IKTsonality  of  ttu'  State  are  themst'lves  suliject   i  f  i  he 
Church.    In  case  they  are,  then  the  Church  has  in 
consequence  jurisdiction  therein  over  the  State.  The 
reason  is  that  owing  to  the  aoprsmaey  in  man'a  life  i 
purposes  of  his  eternal  happineai,  man  in  nil  his  ea>  | 
pacities,  even  of  a  civil  nature,  must  direct  his  activi- 
ties so  that  thev  shall  not  hinder  this  end,  and  where 
action  evi-n  in  his  odiri.il  or  ci'\  il  capacity  is  necessary 
for  this  ultimate  purpose  he  is  bound  to  place  the  ac- 
tion: moreover,  in  ail  these  activities  so  bearing  on 

this  end,  smce  they  are  thereby  niritual  matter,  every 
siri>jeet  of  the  Church  is  tmder  the  {uTfadietion  of  tm 

Church.  If.  then,  th^-  physical  i)ersons  constituting 
the  moral  person  of  the  State  are  thf  .-iiibjects  of  tha 
Church,  they  arr  still,  in  this  joint  capacity,  subject 
to  her  in  like  matters,  nam&>,  in  the  fulfilment  ot  all 
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dvil  duties  of  the  State  towarrln  rfligion  and  the 
Church.  The  C3iurch,  because  of  the  useleuineM  of 
her  inaisteDce,  or  because  of  jreater  evils  to  be  so 
avoided,  may  waive  the  flSBBfefie  cf  tlile  jUfiwliBlM.)n} 

but  in  principle  it  is  hers. 

In  practice  we  distinguish,  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  four  kinds  of  civil  authority.  First,  in  a  Cath- 
olic State,  in  which,  namely,  the  physical  persons 
constituting  the  moral  personality  of  the  State  are 
Catholic,  the  Chureh's  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  her 
eooipetcncy  is  in  every  way  complete.  Secondly,  in 
a  non-Christian  State,  for  instance  that  of  the  Turks, 
where  the  constituency  is  not  even  baptized,  the 
Church  claims  no  jurL'*<liction  over  the  S(;ite  as  >ti(  h: 
the  foundation  of  such  jurisdiction  is  lackmg.  I'hird, 
in  a  Christian  but  non-Catholic  State,  where  the  con- 
stituency, though  by  baptinn  subjects,  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  per  m  ^  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  would  stand,  but  per  ttecideru  its  exercise  is 
impossible.  Fourth,  a  mixed  State,  one,  namely,  the 
constituents  of  whose  moral  personality  are  neres- 
•arilv  oi  diverse  religions,  nracticjiUy  lies  out,siile  the 
reaen  of  ecrlesiu.flical  jurisdiction,  since  the  affiliation 
of  some  of  the  constituents  could  not  make  a  subject 
of  the  Churdi  out  of  the  moral  personality  constitu- 
tionally made  up  of  elements  not  all  of  which  share 
such  affiliation.  The  subordination  here  indicated  is 
indirect:  not  th  it  the  Church  does  not  directly  reach 
^)iritual  and  mi.xtnl  nmlters,  but  that  in  their  regard 
it  directly  reaches  only  its  immediate  subjects  and  in- 
directly throu^  them  the  State  which  they  consti- 
tate.  Again,  tJie  State  aa  MHh  does  not  in  sudi  mat- 
ters directly  act  for  the  supematural  purpose  of  the 
Church  (the  eternal  happiness  of  its  sunjects),  but  for 
its  own  temporal  pijrfM)sf  in:i.-;iiiU"  h  run  such  .irtion  will 
make  for  their  temporal  happineyji;  and  tio  it  act.s  for 
fbe  Church  by  indirection. 

Tlwre  is  no  parallel  argument  to  give  the  State  ii^ 
Snetfy  faBMictioD  over  the  Church  in  mattcrspanl]r 
temporal,  and  therefore  of  the  State's  sole  compe- 
tency. The  Church  is  univeraal  and  cannot  be  a 
member  or  subject  of  any  particular  State.  Even 
were  thertj  but  one  universal  State  in  the  world,  the 
Church  would  not  be  a  meniljer  thereof,  for  its  niein- 
bers  up  not  eitixens  of  the  State  to  the  extent  that  in 
every  flapaaity  they  must  submit  their  activities  for 
the  paxpoae  «  the  State,  particularly  not  the  activi> 
ties  oooeemed  directly  with  the  higher  purpose  of 
eternal  life.  Moreover,  the  Church  is  not  consti- 
tuted merely  by  the  exorcise  of  the  natunU  righi-s  of 
the  men  who  arc  citizens  of  the  State,  but  by  the 
^lematural  endowment  of  the  Divine  Positive  Law. 
nnallv,  the  Church  in  its  corporate  caoacity  is  not 
baoaa  to  aeak  the  temporal  happineea  of  W  memliera 
aa  a  means  to  their  etonal  welfare,  while  the  State  aa 
such  is  bound  to  Divine  worship  and  to  the  protection 
and  promotion  of  the  Church  in  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion, because  this  is  a  niws«;ir}'  element  involved  in 
the  perfect  temporal  happiness  of  the  Catholic  citisen. 
The  State,  thenioN^  haa  nat^  either  in  temporal  or  in 
apiritual  things,  any  aiilhoritv  over  the  Church  as 
such,  however  mueb  it  Snay  nave  in  things  purely 
temporal  over  the  members  of  the  Church,  who  ;ire 
subjects  of  the  State.  The  State  can,  as  was  said 
above,  demand  ita  lii^ts  of  the  CaUBoh:  ft  OiBBOt 
emnmand  them. 

IV.  Union  of  Chttbch  ano  Statb. — There  ia  some 
confusion  in  thepubUo  mind  about  the  meaning  of  the 
union  of  Church  and  State.  The  essential  idea  ot 
such  union  i>  n  <•<  mditioii  of  affairs  where  a  State  recog- 
nizes its  natural  and  supernatural  relation  to  the 
Church,  profes.'JCS  the  Faith,  and  practises  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Church,  protects  it,  enacts  no  laws  to  its 
hart,  while,  in  case  of  neo^ty  aad  at  its  instance, 
lakm^  aU  just  and  requisite  civil  meaaores  to  forward 
lha  Divindy  appointed  purpose  of  the  Church — in  ao 
iv  M  ttt  thaa  oaka  Cor  tha  fitatePa  own  e«aD* 


tial  purpose,  the  temporal  happiness  of  its  citizens. 
That  Hub  is  in  principle  the  normal  and  ethicf^y 
proMT  eonditioa  tor  a  truly  Catholic  State  abouhl  faia 
evident  from  the  religiouB  obligaliona  of  the  OattoHe 

State  as  above  decl.irc<l.  That  in  practice  it  has  in 
the  past  sometimes  worked  evil  t<»  both  Church  and 
State,  is  an  accidental  effect  consetiuent  ufxin  the 
frailly  and  passion  of  the  human  instruments  then 
ruling  in  Church,  or  in  State,  ur  in  both.  Aaa  partial 
attempt  at  securi^  against  such  evii  ooliaoquimoM, 
the  Church  has  for  centuries  eetdbbhed  ooneordata 
with  Catholic  States;  l>ut  even  these  have  not  always 
saved  the  situation.  For  concordats,  like  all  other 
agreements,  however  firm  in  principle,  are  in  practice 
only  as  strong  as  the  conscientiousness  of  thnse  whose 
duty  it  is  to  obsrave  them.  The  conscij-iadi  -  cm 
deatioy  thematplaaBurB.  Between  the  Church  and  a 
BOB-Cliristian  or  a  Christian,  but  non-Gatholie,  8l«ta 
a  condition  of  separation,  as  meaning  a  condition  of 
indifference  of  the  State  towards  the  Church,  is  to  be 
expecte<l,  as  the  foundation  of  the  specific  obligations 
involvtHl  in  union  arc  wanting.  Such  a  separation  for 
a  Catholic  State  would  be  criminal  aa  lt"*Tf'1K  tha 
aacre<i  obligations  of  the  State. 

For  a  State  onoa  Oathcrfie  and  hi  mion  with  the 
Church  to  declare  a  separation  on  the  ground  that  it 
has  ceased  to  be  Catholic  is  an  action  which  as  a  mat- 
ter of  objective  right  has  no  standing;  for  in  objective 
truth  the  duty  of  the  people  would  be  to  regain  their 
lost  faith,  if  they  had  really  lost  it,  or  to  live  up  to  it, 
if  in  reality  it  were  not  lost.  But  on  the  supposition 
that  the  essential  constituency  of  a  State  nas  been 
transformed  from  Catholics  to  those  who,  not  by 
hyjMicritical  pretence,  but  in  the  fulness  of  good  faith, 
are  not  Catholics — a  condition  cosier  of  supjK)sition 
than  of  realization — the  State  throujgh  such  mistiiken 
conscience  might  seek  for  separation  without  sub- 
jective fault,  provided  the  separation  were  effected 
without  the  summary  dissoIuUon  of  existing  contracta, 
without  the  viokAaon  of  vested  rights  of  the  Church  or 
ita  members.  It  nay  be  noted  in  passing  that  in  the 
recent  instances  of  separation  in  France  and  PortU|^l, 
i.  e.  the  breaking  uj)  of  an  existing  condition  of  union 
between  Chur(  h  and  Slate,  the  separation  has  been 
effected  where  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  still  Catholic, 
has  been  conducted  in  violation  of  rights  and  con- 
tracts both  nataind  and  poaiitve,  and  has  resulted,  aa 
it  was  aimed  to  do,  in  an  attempt  at  complete  subjec- 
tion  of  the  Church  and  of  all  civil  subjects  in  the  mat- 
ters i  f  rt  iiKii)n  to  the  tyranny  t>f  administrations 
which  scoff  at  all  religion.  That  in  States  whose  per- 
sonality is  constitutionally  made  up  of  ever^  com- 
plexion of  religious  faith,  moeh  of  ll  hi  ita  diversity 
MfMore,  there  ahould  be  *  ^vmaaental  abstention 
from  any  specifie  denominatNnial  worship  or  profes- 
sion of  belief,  and  a  general  t)rotection  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  individual  in  tlie  practice  of  religion  ac- 
cording to  his  own  religious  principles  within  the 
limits  of  the  Natural  Law,  or  of  a  general  acceptance 
of  Christianity,  seems  a  practicar  necessity  of  evd 
timee,  when  vmt^  of  faith  la  ao  widely  hkekiof,  and  ft 
moduB  pitmidi  whieh,  If  ainnrdy  earned  out,  seems  to 
work  .-us  little  harm  to  objective  right  .as  can  be  ex- 
iM'cted  in  a  condition  of  consciences  sincerely  differing 
in  the  matter  vt ijghft  wtaWinhnil  tagr  tha  DMa» FnC 
tive  Law. 

V.  CocNTBB  Theories. — The  theories  opposed  tt 
the  Catholic  position  on  tlie  true  lelationa  oetweaB 
the  Chureh  and  State  are  threefold,  differing  in  bt^ 

tude  of  negation  of  ecclesiastical  right. 

A.  Absolute  Liberattsm  is  the  most  extreme.  Hav- 
ing its  .source  in  the  princii)les  of  the  I  rt  tich  Revolu- 
tion and  b^inning  with  those  who  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  Qoo,  it  naturally  takes  the  position  that  the 
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purely  natural  principles,  it  accfpffd  from  Uoufwau 
and  the  Utilitarians  tne  principle  that  .ill  right  comes 
Irom  the  State,  all  authority  from  the  oooBentient 
wilbof  the  people  of  the  Stat«.  The  poiitioii  lofieally 
followed  that  the  Church  hat  no  righto— not  wm  Uw 
rifcht  to  existence — save  mich  as  are  conceded  to  ft  by 
the  civil  jK)wrr.  Hence  it  is  not  a  perfect  society,  but 
a  creature  of  the  State,  U|x>n  which  it  depends  in  all 
things,  and  upon  which  it  must  be  directly  subordi- 
nate, if  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  exist  at  all.  (See  Liber- 
alism.) 

B.  Qualified  LiberaHtmt  M  formulated  bgr  Ottnm 
and  Minghctti  in  Italy  at  the  eloee  of  the  flnt  half  of 

the  nineteenth  century,  doee  not  co  so  far.  While 
claiming  to  admit  that  the  Church  is  more  or  less 
a  pedfect  society  with  foundations  in  the  Divine  Pohi- 
tive  Law  of  Chriatiaa  Revelation,  it  contends  that  the 
CSfaoroh  and  State  are  di8parat«  in  Buch  fashion  as  to 
proflecute  their  reepective  enda  indepenrientjy  in  b»* 
half  of  the  individual,  having  no  Mibordinstlon  wha^ 
ever  one  f<i  the  other.  C'on.iequently,  in  all  public 
affairs  the  State  imi.'^t  i)res(in<l  from  every  religioua 
society,  ami  deal  with  .such  either  iks  nrivate  ii.i.i4)cia- 
tioOB  existing  within  the  State  or  as  toreign  corpora- 
tkma  to  be  treated  with  accordingly.  The  axiom  <lf 
tUa  newer  Liberaliim  la  "A  free  CSianh  in  *  tm 
State",  which  in  pofait  orfaet  means  an  emaaoolatod 
Church  with  no  more  freedom  than  the  shifting  poli- 
tics, internal  and  external,  of  a  State  chose  to  give, 
which  ill  the  event,  a.s  was  to  be  fore»e<'n,  amounted  to 
servitude.  {S«>e  Italy:  Political  and  Civil  Govern- 
ment: (2)  Church  and  Slate.) 

C  Tk0  Thmr^  9f  tk»  BtgalitU  oonoedMl  to  the 
Chnroh  a  oertain  amount  of  eocial  ^^it  from  Ha  Di- 
vine Founder,  but  conditioned  the  exerci.'-e  of  all  social 
powers  upon  the  eon.sent  of  the  civil  government. 
'I'his  thi-ory,  original in>;  with  Gallicani.'im  (q.  v.), 
practically  denied  the  Church  to  be  a  perfect  society, 
inasmuch  as  it  made  its  jurisdiction  depend  for  its 
valid  eaarsiaa  vpou  the  civil  power.  The  themy 
fradoally  eatendled  Ita  eontentkmB  so  far  aa  to  make 
the  Church  indirectly  mibordinate  to  the  State,  attrib- 
uting to  the  State  the  authority  to  forbid  the  Church 
any  juridical  act  that  might  work  to  the  detriment  of 
the  State  and  to  command  the  Church  in  case  of 
naeemity  to  put  forth  her  fkill  iMman  to  pnmote  fha 
int^rest.s  of  tne  State. 

Ptr»  IX,  En<~ucl\<-nl,  Quanta  Cura.  and  SyOabu*  Errorum 
(Rome.  I'^fH);  Lk>)  XIM,  Encuclicalt  J  mmnrtaU  Dei  atui  Sapirn- 
tia  t  'hri'fi.intr,  tr.  in  Th*'  Pope  find  Hit  I'fopU  (Ix>ndon,  IftlO); 
Co*TA-IloflsBTTi,  PhtUnmpkia  Moralu  (Inn.ibnick,  1886):  Pal- 
■nai,  Dt  Jb—m  PhUMm  (Rome,  1877):  HAJonnsTWif.  Dt 
Mctlutm  tt  aWn  CTiiOT.  inm :  Cataokib.  DOa  Natun  tU  SmM 
Oiuridiea  »  Pubbtiea  Compftentr  alia  Chirm  (Rom«,  188TJ; 
LiBBRATOiiB,  La  Chifi  t  In  Stalo  (Naples,  1872):  !.ABorLATX, 
Parti  Liberal  iPnrig,  ISfil):  MivoHi-Tri,  Im  Stato  «  \n  CKitta 
(Turin.  1.H7M  ;  M  aH(  \,  Dr  l  onrnrdMi  Swrrilolti  ft  Imprrii  I  Frank- 
tort,  1708). — The  Uat  three  picacnt  iu>n-C«lholic  virwa. 


State  or  Way,  PrmaATiva.  Illuminative,  Vta- 
TivE. — The  word  atale  is  usea  in  various  senses  by 
theolofdana  and  spiritual  writers.  It  may  be  taken 
to  akntfy  a  profession  or  calling  in  life,  as  where  St. 
Pamaaya,  in  I  Cor.,  vii,  20:  "Let  every  man  abide  hi 
the  same  calling  in  which  he  was  called".  We  have, 
in  this  sense,  statefl  of  perfection,  clowified  in  the 
Church  :v.s  the  cleric;il  ^tate,  tlie  religious  .state,  and 
the  secular  state;  and  among  ri'liKiou.><  .ntates,  again, 
we  have  those  of  the  contemplative,  the  active,  and 
the  mixed  orders.  The  word  is  also  used  in  the  closs- 
ifioation  of  the  degrees  or  stages  of  Christiaa  perfec- 
tion, or  the  advaneement  of  souls  in  the  Rupenuit)iral 
life  of  gntce  during  their  Mojoum  in  the  world.  This 
hits  ref«'rence  to  the  practice  of  .'d!  the  virtues,  both 
theol<igienl  ami  moral,  iind  to  all  their  .u't.-*  Ixdh  ex- 
ternal and  internal.  It  includes  two  elements, 
namely  our  own  effort**  and  the  grace  of  God  assistinc 
VB.  This  graoa  ii  never  wutuing  for  thmw  acts  which 

'  or  inqiind  bgr  God,  and 


the  work  of  perfection  will  proceed  according  to  tha 
energy  aod  flddity  with  iHwdk  aoola  aomqpood  t»  its 

aids. 

Omm»i  or  ram  States  or  Wats.— It  ia  in  the 
laHtm  anae  we  have  to  understand  the  word  slate  in 
thk  artiele,  and,  aeoording  to  the  various  classes 

of  muh  who  jispire  to  perfection  in  tliis  life,  tho 
Fathers  and  theologians  distinguish  thr<~e  slat<-?<  or 
Hta^r'<s  of  fKrfection.  Thcs<'  are  the  state  of  Ix'gin- 
ners,  the  state  of  progress,  and  the  state  of  the  perfect. 
These  states  ara  also  designated  "ways",  because 
thqjr  an  tha  wara  of  Ood  by  which  souls  are  guidad 
on  the  road  to  heaven  aeeornng  to  the  words  of  the 
P.««almi.st:  "Hr  hath  made  his  ways  known  to  Mose.s: 
his  wills  to  the  children  of  Israel"  (P.m.  cii,  71.  Hence 
we  have  the  division  of  the  s])iritual  life  which  has 
been  adopted  since  the  time  of  the  Pseudo-Uionysius, 
hkto  the  "purgative"  way,  the  "illuminative"  way, 
■ad  tha  '^intthre"  wi^.  (See  St.  Thomas,  11-11, 
Q.  efxndfi,  a.  4:  Suares,  "Da  Rehgione",  Tr.  VIII, 
lib.  I,  c.  xiii.)  St.  Thomas  well  explains  the  reason 
for  thi!?  division  when  he  says:  "The  first  duty  which 
is  incumbent  on  man  is  to  give  up  sin  and  resist  ca^ 
cupisoence,  which  are  opposed  to  charity;  this  bclonfpi 
lo  Dennners,  in  whose  hearts  charilv  is  to  be  nursed 
■ad  OMcished  lest  it  ba  ooRiyted.  jtbaaaeond  dutgr 
of  man  is  to  apply  hia  enerii^  ehiefly  to  advanoe  m 
virtue;  this  belongs  to  those  who  are  makin(ipn>)iress 
and  who  arc  principally  concemtHi  that  chanty  in.iy 
be  incn-awnl  luid  strengthened  in  them.  The  third 
endeavour  and  pursuit  of  man  should  be  to  rest  in 
Ood  and  enioy  Him;  and  this  belongs  to  the  per- 
fect who  desire  to  bedissolved  and  to  ha  withGhriak" 
Among  the  eondenmed  propositioiia  of  Mkuel  da 
Molinoe,  the  author  of  "The  Spiritual  Cuide"  (in 
which  the  false  mysticism  known  as  Quietism  is 
propounded),  ia  the  following:  "These  three  kinds  of 
way,  the  vurgotivr,  illuminaiive,  and  unUive,  are  the 
greatest  absurdity  in  Mystical  Thecdogy"  (ef.  Con- 
stitution "Coelestia  Paator"  of  ImMesot  XI,  1687). 
AvokHng  this  and  other  emus  of  fslse  mystaes,  h 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  energy  and  activity  aw 
required  in  every  stage  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  Aat 
we  have  to  accept  the  depr^^  s  of  that  life  and  to 
follow  the  kind  of  prayer  which  is  pro|)er  to  one  or 
other  of  them  according  to  our  state,  whether  it  betho 
nagativiL  illuminative,  or  unitive.  Various  dsmjiiy 
tkma  of  these  three  ways  are  given  bv  emiimitiium- 
ters  of  the  spiritual  life.  Substantially  they  may  all 
be  said  to  agree,  though  in  details  and  manner  of 
treatment  they  may  differ. 

The  I'uryfitur  li  ny. — The  nurgative  way  is  the 
way,  or  .state,  of  those  who  an«  beginners,  that  is  those 
who  have  oatained  iuatifioation,  but  have  not  ttair 
passionB  and  evil  iiielfats(lie|iis  hi  sadi  a  atate  of  sob- 
jUCation  that  they  can  easily  overcome  temptations, 
and  who,  in  order  to  preserve  and  exercise  charity 
and  the  <itlier  virtues,  have  to  kt-ep  up  a  contimud 
warfare  withm  themselves.  It  is  so  called  because 
the  chief  concern  of  the  soul  in  this  stato  is  to  resist 
and  to  overcome  the  passions  by  nwiriihing,  stwpgb' 
ening,  and  dterishing  the  vfartuo  of  ehvity.  Thia 
can  and  ought  to  be  done  not  Ooly  by  keeping  tlie 
Commandment.s,  but  by  foreseeing  the  ocoisions  in 
which  the  precepts  oblige,  so  as  to  be  ready  by  a 
prompt  and  welUlisiJoscd  will  to  resist  and  avoiii  any 
sins  opposed  to  them.  This  stats^  although  in  one 
aonso  It  is  imperfect,  m  another  aenas  may  be  ealled 
a  state  of  perfection,  because  the  soul  mnmns  miitod 
to  God  by  grare  and  charity  so  long  a.s  it  is  free  fnnn 
the  st.ain  of  mortal  sin.  Purity  of  soul  may  be  said 
to  lie  till-  |)ni|M-r  end  of  the  piirgati\e  way,  and  the 
forms  of  prayer  suitable  for  this  way  or  state  ore 
meditations  on  sin  and  its IWMeciuaaees,  and  on  death, 
judgment,  hell,  and  haavan.  The  asla  whieh  aia 
towarda  uprootii«  tha  Tsmnaali  and  hafaila  of  fbroHr 
rina,  and  pnvunl&g  ana  tern  eww  nlami^ 
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corporal  austerities,  mortification  of  the  appetite, 
abDegation  of  one's  own  will,  and  conformity  to  the 
will  wf  (iod.  In  a  word,  the  ditftincttve  notes  of  this 
•UAa  are  war  against  thoae  tamptations  which  entice 
the  aoul  to  $mhy  tlw  wAtnetioa  of  pleMursB  of  the 
and  the  netofal  dirinlrii^  from  pain;  and  r»> 
pugnanee  to  arts  known  to  hf  ctnitr.irv  to  the  will 
of  (Jo«i.  Tlie  rharact'crujtic  virtue  of  this  t^tato  is 
kuiuility,  by  which  the  8oul  is  made  sensible  of  its 
oem  weakneaa  and  its  dependence  upon  tiie  succours 
of  the  grace  of  God. 

What  mystical  wzitcn  dwcribe  m  the  aotive  and 
poBive  purificatiooa  of  tiie  fpMtatl  Wb  macf  be 
Dnx^t  under,  and  arranged  according  in,  their  three 
■Cates  of  perfection,  though  not  coiitiru-d  to  any  one 
of  them.  The  active  purificalion  c^lIl.-i^^t,•^  in  all  the 
holy  efforts,  mortificatMWs,  labours,  and  suffenngs  by 
which  the  soul,  aide^l  bjr  tbe  gnee  «  Ood,  endeavouze 
to  leform  the  mind,  heart,  end  the  eensitive  appetite. 
Thk  is  the  characteriBtio  woric  of  the  purgative  way. 
The  passive  purifications  are  the  means  which  God 
employs  to  purify  the  soul  from  its  stains  and  vices, 
ana  to  prepare  It  for  the  exceptional  graces  of  the 
supernatural  life.  In  the  works  of  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  these  purifications  are  called  nights,  mi  hb 
divides  them  into  two  dsases.  the  nidit  of  the  aenaeB 
and  the  nif^t  of  the  spirits.  In  the  state  of  beginners 
the  soul  is  often  favoured  by  God  with  what  arc 
sailed  "sensible  consolations"  becaust;  they  h:i\(' 
their  beginning  and  are  felt  chiefly  in  the  «ense«  or 
setwible  faculties.  They  consist  in  sensible  devotion 
and  a  feeling  <rf  fervour  arising  from  the  ooDsideration 
of  Gk>d's  gmxlnes  vividly  rspiesented  to  the  mind 
and  heart;  or,  from  external  aids,  such  as  the 
monies  of  the  Church.  These  consolations  are  often 
withiirawn,  and  a  state  of  desolation  ensues,  and  then 
the  passive  purification  of  the  .seiities  begins. 

rile  lUtm^uitwe  Wajf. — ^The  illuminative  way 
it  that  of  tliose  who  are  m  the  state  of  progress  and 
haen  their  passions  better  onder  control,  so  that  tbnr 
ttuOy  keep  themselves  from  mortal  rin,  bat  lAa  do 
not  so  easily  avoid  venial  sins,  berause  they  still 
take  pleiisure  in  earthly  things  and  allow  their  minds 
to  be  dLstrat!te<i  by  various  imaginations  and  tl<(  ir 
hearts  with  numberless  desircA,  though  not  in  matters 
tfart  ate  olrietlsr  unlawful.  It  is  osfled  tlie  lllaiain*- 
tfve  way,  because  in  it  tbe  mind  becomes  more  and 
more  eidightened  as  to  spMtaal  things  and  the  prac- 
tie«-  of  virtue.  In  this  grade  charity  is  stronger  and 
more  perfect  than  in  the  state  of  Ix'ginners;  trie  amiX 
is  chiefly  (H  cupicd  with  progress  in  the  spiritual  life 
and  in  all  the  virtues,  both  theological  and  moral. 
Tbe  inaoilmiof  ptayer  suitable  for  this  state  is  medita- 
tion on  tlie  ngpfteries  of  the  laoanatian,  the  life  of 
Our  Saviour,  and  the  mystflriet  of  Hie  Baerad  Pnriofi. 
"Though  the  mysteries  of  the  Pjuwion",  as  Ven.  Luis 
de  Lapuente  says,  "belong  to  the  illuminative  way, 
esp«M:ially  in  its  nigheet  degree,  which  appn)ache8 
nearest  to  the  unitit/e  way.  nevertheless  they  are 
ejcoeedini^  profitable  for  ail  sorts  of  persons,  \>y 
wbtMnK  way  they  waOu  and  in  whatever  dopee  oi 
perTeetioa  thf^  live;  for  sumerawfll  Ifaid  fai  them  most 
e(Tectu:d  rnotivcH  to  purify  themselves  from  all  their 
siriH;  Ix'giiuierw  to  mortify  tlu  ir  pawions;  proficit'nts 
to  incrcise  in  all  Icind.s  of  virtuf;  and  the  perfect  to 
datoin  union  with  God  by  fervent  lovo"  (introduction 
lo  "Meditations  on  the  Passion")-  The  fundap 
■ental  virtus  of  thiafltele  is  noollwrtioo,tha»  ii,  a 
eonatant  attsDtion  of  the  niDd  and  of  the  affsetloiM 
of  the  heart  to  thoughts  and  sentiments  which  ele- 
vate the  soul  to  Gml — exterior  reeolleetion  which 
(Xinsists  in  the  love  of  silence  and  T'  r iri  ini  iit,  interior 
recollection  in  simplicity  of  spiritand  a  ngbt  intention, 
m  mil  attention  to  God  in  all  our  actions.  This 
that  a  psBBon  has  to  nei^ect  the  duties 
of  Ui  alrta  or  poiiticRi  in  fife^  nor  does  it  imply  that 


btx-ause  these  lawful  or  n»H'<'ssAr>'  circumstances  o* 
occupations  can  well  be  r»tH)nciled  with  perfeOl 
recollection  and  the  most  holy  union  with  God. 

The  soul  in  the  illuminative  way  will  have  to  ex> 
lyrienee  jNriodi  of  qiiritaal  ooosolations  and  desola- 
tions. It  does  not  at  once  enter  upon  the  unitive 
way  when  it  h.x'^  i>;Lsscd  thnuigh  the  ariditicH  of  tho 
first  purgation.  It  naiM  hpend  some  time,  ]H'rha|i8 
ycju-s,  after  quitting  the  state  of  beginners,  in  exercis- 
ing itself  in  the  state  of  proficients.  iSt.  John  of  the 
Cross  tells  us  that  in  this  stAte  the  aottl,  like  one  re- 


ft noorous  miprisonment,  oeeupies  itself 
in  piviM  tiieugntB  with  much  greater  freMom  and 

satisfaction,  and  its  j«>y  is  more  abundant  and  in- 
terior than  it  ever  experit  iu  e<l  before  it  entered  the 
night  of  the  scnsnt.  Its  purgation  is  still  somewhat 
incomplete,  and  the  purincation  of  the  aSQSes  is  not 
\  < ;  f  wished  and  perfect.  It  is  not  witbout  aridities, 
darkness,  and  trials,  sometimes  more  severe  than  in 
the  past.  During  the  period  of  deeolation  it  will  have 
to  endure  much  suffering  from  t<»miitations  against 
the  thw)logical  virtues  and  against  the  morsil  virtues. 
It  will  also  have  to  endure  sometimes  other  diabolical 
attacks  upon  its  imagination  and  seosea.  Also,  God 
vol  permit  natural  owmi  to  combine  bi  afflicting  the 
such  as  the  perseoutions  of  men,  and  the  in- 
^titude  of  friends.  Patient  suffering  and  resigna- 
tion have  to  be  borne  during  all  tlu^e  trials,  and  the 
devout  HOtil  should  remember  the  encouraging  words 
of  tlie  pious  and  Iearne<l  Blosius:  "Nothing  more  val- 
uable can  befall  a  man  than  tribulation,  when  it  if 
endured  with  patience  for  the  love  of  God;  becauM 
there  is  no  more  oertaia  sign  of  the  divine  election. 
But  this  should  be  understood  quite  as  much  of  in- 
ternal .IS  of  external  trials,  which  people  df  a  certain 
kind  of  piety  forget."  And  again  he  says:  "It  is  the 
chain  of  patient  sulTcriiig  that  forms  tlie  ring  with 
which  Christ  espousen  a  soul  to  Himself"  (ioatittttlO 
Spiritualis,  viii,  §3). 

Tht  UnUm  ITaa.— Tbe  unitive  is  tbe  wvr  of  thoee 
wiM>  an  in  tbe  state  of  the  perfeet,  timt  is  tliose  who 
have  their  minds  so  drawn  away  from  all  temporiJ 
things  that  they  enjoy  great  peace,  who  are  neither 
agii.iti  d  by  various  de.-irc.'t  nor  moved  by  any  great 
extent  by  passion,  and  who  have  their  minds  chiefly 
fined  OQ  Ood  and  their  attention  turned,  either  always 
orv«ryflfeqpantly,toHim.  ItietheunkmwitbGod 
by  love  and  ^  aetaal  experience  and  enrdaa  of 

that  love.  It  is  called  the  st.ate  of  "perfect  charity", 
because  souls  who  have  reachi-d  that  state  are  ever 
prompt  in  the  excrci.se  of  charity  by  loving  God  huliit- 
ually  and  by  frequent  and  efficacious  lu-ts  of  that 
IMvine  \'irtue.  It  is  called  the  "unitive"  way,  be- 
oanae  it  is  by  love  that  the  soul  is  united  to  God,  and 
the  more  peifeet  the  eharity,  the  closer  and  the  mora 
intimate  is  the  union.  Union  with  (J()d  is  the  prin- 
cipal study  and  endeavour  of  this  state.  It  is  of  this 
union  St.  Paul  spe^s  wlien  he  hays:  "Ho  who  is 
joined  to  the  Lord,  is  one  spirit"  (1  Cor.,  vi.  17), 
Souls  thus  united  to  God  are  penetrat^-d  by  tM 
highest  motives  of  the  theologioal  and  moral  vtrtuaa. 
fn  «fery  cinnimstance  of  thttr  lives  the  supernatural 
motive  which  ought  to  guide  their  actions  is  ever 
present  to  their  mind,  ami  the  actions  an-  performed 
under  its  inspiration  with  a  force  of  will  which  imikeH 
their  accomplishment  easy  and  even  delightful.  Thest; 
perfeet  aoub  are  above  all  familiar  with  the  d(x>trine 
and  use  of  eoosolations  and  desolations.  They 
are  enligbtened  fai  tbe  nqratariea  of  tbe  anpematural 
life,  and  they  have  experience  of  that  truth  proclaimed 
by  St.  IHuif  when  he  siud:  "We  know  that  to  them 
that  love  God.  all  things  work  together  unto  g'»o<l, 
to  such  as,  according  to  his  purpotte,  are  called  to  l>e 
saints"  (Rom.,  viii,  28).  The  form  of  prayer  suit- 
able to  pennas  in  the  tmitive  way  is  the  nrjnt/  mplatioo 
of  thegiatioaB  my^m'MJ^IlkieP^^^f*'^^^ 
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of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  and  the  preochina  of  the  Goapel. 
Tlicso  inystcricH  may  also  be  tht-  sunjcct  of  medita- 
tion for  bcgimuTH  uiid  fur  thoae  in  a  state  of  pronnyw, 
but  in  a  peculiar  manner  they  belonK  to  the  perfect. 
Union  with  God  belongs  subitantially  to  all  souls  in 
a  state  of  grace,  but  it  is  in  a  special  manner  the  dis- 
tinguiflhing  characteristic  of  thcw  in  (be  unitive 
way  or  in  the  state  of  the  perfect. 

If  is  ill  this  state  that  the  gift  of  contemj)lation  is 
imparted  to  the  soul,  thdiuh  this  is  not  always  the 
ca.He;  because  many  souls  vsUu  are  j)orffct  in  tin-  uni- 
tive  way  never  receive  in  Uiis  life  the  gift  of  (.'uutem- 
plitioo  and  theare  have  been  niuneruus  suiutgwho 
were  not  raystics  nor  oontemplativWi  aiui  who  never- 
theless excelled  in  the  practice  of  heroic  virtue.  Souls, 
however^  who  have  attainc<l  tothn  tuiitivc  •.t;itchave 
contiolations  of  a  purer  and  liinlu  r  or  lc  r  lliuu  ntliLTa, 
and  are  more  often  fa\<)uri-il  by  >  \rr.i'>nliii;>r_\'  j^nu'ps; 
and  sometimes  with  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of 
(he  n^fvtiiial  ■ta(e^  Mflh  m  ecstasies,  raptures,  and 
wliat  18  known  as  the  pnqrar  of  luuoa.  The  soul  is 
not,  however,  in  this  stMe  always  free  front  desoI»< 
tions  and  passive  purgation.  St.  .lohn  of  the  Cross 
tells  us  that  the  purilication  of  the  spirit  asunlly  trikes 
place  after  the  purification  of  the  sen-scs.  i  lie  night 
of  the  seises  being  over,  the  soul  for  some  tinte  en- 
joys, according  to  this  eminrait  authority,  the  sweet 
delights  of  contsmplaUoa;  (hen,  perhsos  when  lesat 
expected,  the  esoond  nif^t  oomeB,  far  aasktr  and  Isr 
more  miserable  than  the  first,  and  this  is  called  hy 
him  the  purificalinn  <if  the  spirit,  which  means  the 
purilication  of  the  inti-riur  fucultics,  tlic  intellect  and 
the  will.  The  temptations  which  assail  the  soul  in 
this  state  are  similar  in  their  natuie  to  those  wfaidi 
afflict  souk  in  the  illuminative  wagr,  onfar  aKWS 
eravated,  beeanse  felt  mora  Iceenly;  and  ^le  wiuH 
arawal  of  the  eonsnlations  of  the  8j)irit  which  they 
have  already  »'X]>crit'ncc<l  i.s  their  greatest  uflliction. 
To  tiie^i'  trills  are  added  ntlier>i,  pe<-uliar  to  the 
spirit,  wliich  ari.se  from  the  intensity  of  their  love  for 
(}o(l,  for  Whoac  poasesaioa  they  thirst  and  long. 
"This  fire  of  Divine  love  een  eo  ary  vp  (he  spirit  and 
enkfodle  its  derfre  satisfying  its  tlimt  that  it  turn^ 
mpon  itself  !\  thousanfl  timei<  and  longs  for  CkmI  in  a 
thousand  w.iys,  :«»  the  Psidinist  tlid  when  he  said: 
For  Thee  my  soul  hath  thirsttxl;  for  Th<  e  my  flcMh,  O 
how  many  ways"  (St.  John  of  tlie  ('rin*H,  »>p.  eit. 
infra,  bk.  II,  xi).  There  arc  three  degrees  of  this 
speoies  of  suffering  designated  by  mystical  writers  as 
the  **inflammatijn  of  love",  the  "wounds  of  love", 
and  the  "l.uik'iior  of  love". 

SpiKiTrAL  Statf„s  of  Consolvtiox  and  Deso- 
lation.— Con.Holatiiin  and  desolation  may  In-  said  to 
he  phases  of  the  various  states  or  stag<-<  of  tiie 

5>intual  life,  rather  than  distinct  states  in  themselves, 
he  charaeter  or  permanence  does  not  usually  belong 
to  them.  Tliey  sueeeed  eedi  other,  ss  a  nile,  ana 
devout  souls  have  to  exj>erience  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  but  ai*  they  niav  have  sometimes  a  long  period 
f)f  cotisfilation  or  di  -nlation  the  term  sl'.itcs  may  Imj 
used  in  a  wide  wnw  when  treating  of  them.  .Speak- 
ing in  a  general  sense,  the  state  of  amdolation  is  that 
in  which  (he  soul  enjova  a  spiritual  sense  or  impres- 
rioa  of  dose  union  ana  mtimate  eonverse  with  God. 
The  state  of  deso1at;im,  on  the  contran',  is  that  in 
which  the  houI  feels  itself  as  it  were  abrmdoned  h)' 
God.  Consolation  aiui  <le-:< ilation  m  iv  !><■  more  e.isilv 
understood  when  considered  m  oiip'iMtion  to  each 
Other. 

Consafaftsn.— 'In  the  spiritual  order  consolation  is  of 
three  kinds.  The  flnt  nnd,  whieh  is  Imown  ss  "sen- 
sible ron.<«olation",  is  that  which  has  its  beginning 
and  is  felt  chiefly  in  the  sen-ses  or  sea«iible  faculties. 
It  c. insists  in  sensiblo  «levotion  and  a  fwling  of  fer- 
rour  anKing  from  the  o«m8idemlion  of  (lod's  goodness 
▼ividly  represented  to  the  mind  and  heart;  or  from 
the eKtemal aids  and eenmonies of  (he Church.  Km 


not  to  be  disr^arded  on  this  account  because  it  leads 

us  finally  to  good.  .St.  Alphont^us  saj-s:  "Spiritual 
consolations  are  gifts  which  are  much  more  precious 
than  all  the  riches  and  honourK  of  the  world.  And  if 
the  sensibility  itwelf  is  aroused,  this  completes  our 
devotion,  for  then  our  whole  being  is  united  to  God 
and  tastes  God"  (Love  for  Jesus,  xvii).  The  second 
kind  of  consolation,  which  is  often  the  result  of  the 
first,  and  usually  remains  with  the  thinl,  is  charac- 
terijted  by  a  facility  and  even  delight  m  the  exercise 
of  the  virtues,  especially  the  theological  virtues.  St. 
Ignatius  says  that  any  increase  of  faith,  hope,  and 
ehsrity  nay  be  called  a  (xituiolation  (Rule  3  for  the 
disoemment  of  imirits).  By  this  kind  of  oonsolatioo 
the  soul  is  raised  above  the  sensible  faculties;  and,  in 
the  ah|Sence  of  senhibli  < unsolation,  truth  is  perceived 
at  a  glance,  faith  alone  operating,  eidightening,  sus- 
taining, ami  directing  the  soul,  aiul  fervour  of  t  he  w  ill 
succeeds  to  sensible  fervour.  We  should  be  thankful 
to  God  for  consolations  of  this  kind  and  pray  for  tbsir 
oontimmnoe,  and  it  is  these  we  ask  for  m  the . 
"EIn  ego"  usually  recited  after  Communion, 
third  kind  of  consolati'm  afTects  the  lughcr  faculties 
of  the  soul,  namely  the  intellect  an<l  the  will,  ami  in  a 
m<»re  jM-rfect  way  than  the  sectind.  It  con.sist,s  in 
speeitu  trannuillity  and  peace  of  eouLand  is  the  reeiult 
of  the  firm  (letermination  of  the  WUl  to  live  for  God 
wiUi  entire  confidence  in  His  grace.  It  is  prseent 
when,  as  St.  Ignal  ius  says,  "the  soul  bums  With  the 
love  of  its  Creator,  and  can  no  longer  love  any  crea^ 
tnre  exi  epl  for  Ilis  sake"  tKule  3  for  the  discernment 
of  spirits.  The  soul  is  con.scious  of  its  happiness, 
even  i  hnugh  the  inferior  and  sensible  faculties  may  be 
deprt  <^sed  and  afflicted.  This  is  the  most  pofeet 
lund  of  all,and  it  la  not  often  enerienoed  smpt  1^ 
the  perfect.  As  the  first  kind  b  said  to  hdong  to 
beginners  in  the  way  of  perfection,  the  second  to  tho.se 
maJcing  progress,  so  the  third  is  said  to  belong  to  the 
perfect. 

Desolalion. — Spiritual  desolation  means  the  feelii^ 
of  ahandonmcnt  by  God,  and  of  the  afaseoce  of  Ha 
grace.  This  fasling  of  estrsnaBOMBt  aiegr «' ^ 
various  causes.   It  may  be  the  result  of  natnial 

p(»s:tion  or  temperament,  or  of  external  circum- 
stances; or  it  may  come  from  the  attacks  of  the  devil; 
or  from  (lorl  IIims»  lf  wlu  ii  for  our  greater  g«K)d  He 
withdraws  fmra  us  spiritual  consolation.  In  con- 
triuiistincti<m  to  coru^olation  spiritual  desolation  may 
be  of  three  kinds.  The  £bst  is  called  ff«»nffb^>  dssob^ 
tion  and  is  the  opposite  ef  sensible  eoaeolatioB.  It 
includes  aridities.  dis.sipation  of  mind,  weariness,  and 
disgust  in  the  exercises  of  piety;  and  it  is  often  ex- 
jxrienceil  by  beginners  in  the  practice  of  ment.al 
prayer.  It  may  co-exist  with  consolation  of  a  higgler 
Older,  jnst  as,  in  the  natursl  eniflr,  w  msj  fed  wua 
of  body  and  joy  of  soul  at  one  and  the  same  van. 
The  SBOottdiand  of  desolation  sffeets  tiie  fnidleet  and 
will,  and  consists  in  the  pri\  ation  of  the  feeling  of  the 
presence  of  the  supernatural  virtues  a.s  descrlbfsl  by 
St.  Teresa  in  her  Life  (ch.  xxx).  This  trial  is  ex- 
tremely severe,  but  if  generously  accepted  and  p^a* 
tiently  endured,  it  may  be  turned  into  great  mcriti 
and  many  fruits  of  ssn«ti(y  will  be  (he  nsult.  CBen 
Letter  of  St.  Fhmds  ef  Sues  to  8.  Jane  Fhmees  de 
Chantal,  2S  March,  1612.)  The  thirfl  kind  of  defolia- 
tion is  still  more  severe.  It  is  a  darkening  of  the 
mind  and  a  fei  ling  of  abandonment  so  great  that  the 
Bfiul  is  tempted  to  distrust  concerning  sidvation  and  is 
tormente<l  by  other  terrible  thoughts  against  faith, 
Msinst  purity,  and  even  by  blasphiBmous  (hought*— 
toe  most  pBimdl  experience  which  a  ho^  sool  nas  to 
endure  (see  St.  John  of  the  Cros,"!,  op.  cit.  infra,  bk.  I, 
ch.  xiv).  It  would  be  a  great  mi.stake  to  imagine  that 
spiritual  desolation  arrests  progress  in  virtue  or  en- 
feebles the  spirit  of  fervour.  On  the  contrary,  it  af- 
fords or^asion  of  heroic  virtue  and  of  absolute  detach* 
nsDt  fmm  iwosiM*  tdeasum.  whnth«r  oatural  or 
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wpeiiuttonl.  At  the  same  time  we  may  hope  and 
wish  that  these  interior  griofn  mux  he  <iiniiniHhed  or 
made  to  disapp^^ar.  and  wr  may  pray  (u)d  to  deliver 
u»  from  therii,  but  if  :ill  our  efforts  arc  in  vain,  and 
God  pecmita  the  deaolatioa  to  oontinue,  it  only  re- 
maina  to  nskm  ouwelrwi  pmroiwly  to  Wb  SiviM 
Win. 

DmrcnoNS. — For  the  better  undentaiufing  of 

the  thrw  states  or  ways  in  their  relations  to  each 
other  and  their  effects  upon  souls  tending  towards 
perfe<. lion  the  foUotfiBg  mortWM  Mid  oLwualiOM 
may    be  usefuL 

(1)  The  three  iitatM  or  wayi  «•  not  ao  entirely 
distinct  that  there  may  not  appear  in  any  one  of  th«n 
something  of  the  other  two.   In  each  and  all  of  them 
»9  found  the  effort  and  care  to  |)rei>erve  and  guard 
the  soul  from  sin,  though  thi.-*  is  said  to  belong  (appro- 
priately) to  the  purgative  way;  in  each,  virtue  has  to 
Vm'  practised,  ana  from  it«  practice  light  and  prooress 
r>->ult.    Again,  in  eat^h  of  them  the  soul  f^vaa  itoelf 
to  God  to  live  in  Him  and  for  Uim  the  supernatural 
life  which  He  imparts  to  it,  and  this  may  oe  said  to 
be  the  commencement  of  the  imitive  way.  The 
charact-erifltic  an<l  di.vtinetive  feature  of  these  states 
is  determined  by  thr  form  which  is  dominant  in  the 
soul  in  its  efforta  towards  perfection.   When  strife 
and  fear  pwHlimih***;  the  soul  is  said  to  be  atiU  in 
the  purgative  way;  when  the  deaird  and  fervour  to 
advance  in  virtue  and  the  attraction  of  hope  prevail 
alroA  1'  fear,  then  the  soul  is  said  to  he  in  thi-  ilhimina- 
tue  way.    If  charity  in  dominant  alwve  ail,  tlic  tioul 
is  in  the  unitive  way;  hut  so  long  iw  thiH  niortul  hfc 
lasts,  for  the  strong  and  the  feeble  there  will  always 
be  the  labour  and  activity  of  purgation,  illumination, 
and  of  union  in  the  work  of  suponatural  perfection. 
Suarex  teaches  this  doctrine  in  very  distinct  terms. 
"Tlu-^se  three  stat/s",  ho  gays,  "are  never  so  di.n- 
tinct  that  any  one  of  them  may  not  participate  of 
the  other  two.    Each  of  them  takes  its  name  and 
character  from  that  which  predominates  in  it.  And 
it  is  certain  that  no  one  can  attain  to  aodl  a  state  of 
pctfeetton  in  this  life  that  he  may  not  or  cannot  mako 
nirther  progreas"  (De  Orat.,  1.  11,  c.  xi,  n.  4). 

(2)  According  to  the  iLHUal  manner  of  advancement, 
th«  majority  of  «ouLs  arc  gradually  rai.sed  to  the  state 
of  perfect  union  after  passing  through  the  states  of 
purification  and  illumination.  But  ihia  rule  is  by 
no  OMans  absohrte^  and  »  mimoiiloaB  intervention 
or  an  extraordmaiT  graoa  iny  bring  ft  aoulauddenljr 
from  the  lowest  oeptha  of  moral  abjectibfi  to  the 
most  sublime  heights  of  charity,  as  may  he  seen  in 
the  ca.'^e  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  and  other  cekhralt  d 
penitent  saints.  On  the  other  hand  wo  may  find 
■aints  in  whom  the  puruitive  state  may  predominate 
even  to  the  end  oitiMir  Hvai^  and  (Sod  lonietiineB 
withholds  the  (atom  oC  the  mitifo  mqr  from  many 
faithful  and  fervant  aoula  who  have  adtaaeedgenBiw 
ously  in  the  degrees  of  the  piu^tive  and  illtiminative 
W&V9,  and  who  have  all  along  preserved  the  fervour 
of  holy  charily,  wUflh  k  the  awenaa  and  crown  of 
perfection. 

9)  Aa  ft  rule,  supernatural  phenomena  of  mystic- 
iam  Kppear  in  too  most  pecfeot  stat^  luuaely  that  of 
union ;  one  speckd  fkvoor  of  the  mysthal  We,  namely 

ppiritu.il  esiM)u<als,  supposes  the  unitive  w.ay,  and 
Ciinnul  he  ii.<(  rihed  to  either  of  the  inferior  grades  of 
perfection.  Many  of  the  other  mystical  favours,  such 
as  ecstasies,  vijMons,  locutions,  etc.,  may  be  found,  by 
way  of  exception,  in  the  less  advanced  stages  of  the 
■piritaal  life.  As  rsgarda  the  gift  of  wmtimnlalian, 
although  it  is  proper  to  tihose  who  are  perfeef  in  -Hr* 
tue  ana  holiness,  still  it  is  8ometimf\-<  prantcd  to  the 
imperfect  and  even  to  beginners  so  that  tht  y  may 
taste  of  its  sweetness.  Souls  by  the  excrci.te  of  Chris- 
tian asceticism  can  prepare  themselves  for  this  inti- 
mate eommunication  with  God,  but  they  should  await 
wtk  hasMlity  and  patiaooa  the  iia%  aodo^-rn  *- 
XIV.— n 


whidi  tiMjr  are  to  be  introduced  by  their  heavenly 

Spouse  into  the  mystical  state  of  contemplation. 

(4)  In  order  to  decide  as  to  the  dispositions  re- 
quired for  frequent  and  daily  communion,  it  is  no 
longsr  necessary  for  a  spiritual  director  to  &Dd  out 
'  to  judfB  whether  a  soul  is  in  one  or  other  of  tbeaa 


 jftoooidinstothamleshuddown  by  some  modem 

tiwologiana.   AH  tiiat  b  now  required,  as  stated  in 

the  first  clause  of  the  Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council  of  20  Dec.,  H)05,  is  that  the  recip- 
ient be  in  a  state  of  grace  and  approach  the  Holy 
Table  with  a  right  intention.  AlS  already  statedL 
these  three  states  are  not  easily  diatinguiBhable,  aiM 
the  lines  ol  demaroation  between  them  eannot  easily 
be  discerned,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  re- 
garded as  at  any  time  very  useful  a.s  a  rule  of  guidance 
for  frequent  Communion.  Now  the  rule  is  inappli- 
cable, for  those  in  the  purgative  way  may  receive 
Holy  Communion  just  as  often  as  those  woo  are  in 
the  illuminative  and  unitive,  as  b  evident  houk  the 
Decree  referred  to.  We  are  not,  however,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  rules  given  by  theologians  and  ascetical 
writers,  founded  as  they  are  on  the  teaching  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  with  regard  to  Holy  Communion 
according  to  the  throe  states  or  ways  no  longer  serve 
for  edification.  They  indicate  to  us  what  is  to  be 
expected  as  the  fruits  of  frequent  Communion  re> 
oeived  worthily.  Frequent  Communion  is  the 
chief  means  of  preBerving  and  perfecting  in  our  aouls 
the  qpiritoal  me^  and  of  siqiiMffting  tnam  in  all  its 
ways. 

n'ENEDiCT  XIV,  Ileroie  Virtu»   {London.  1.851);  de  Poste 

iVcN.  Lot*  db  Lafuente),  Meditahona  on  |A«  Mi/tteriet  of  out 
lohl  FoUh  (Loodon.  1854):  Devinb,  UanuaU  of  AMctUcalwti 
tf  StgtHeal  Thn^o^  (London,  1001  and  1903);  MOHOno,  Curtui 

nta  tpiritunlis  (New  York,  1SS)1);  Ribet,  Iai  mi/ttiqu»  dirin* 
d'arls.  IWW);  Suei>t.  .Vtrfr*  rt>  •urn<><ur</if,  II  (Bni»la,  1911); 
Ht.  Tbomaa,  II-II,Q.  clxixiii:  Scarkz,  De  rtUgiont:  Idem,  D$ 
Oration*;  8rr.  Jobn  or  the  Choss,  Tke  Obteur*  NioKt  of  the  Soul; 
St.  TBnBaA,  Life,  xi,  xxix.  xxx;  loNATitiB  Lotoua,  Spiritual 
Ezerrites;  PotJU^ls,  Tht  Grace*  of  Interior  P^yerCLoaAaa,  1910); 
PoN-rLEVOT,   Vi*du  p.  Xavierdt  Ravignan  (Pariii,  186^,  nrj 

&AxmaM*tat  *>•  Cajoc,  Dtgrm  of  the  Spint^uil  Life  (ixadoa. 
1907). 

AftiBUB  Dbtimb. 

States  of  the  Church  CItal.  to  Stato  della 
Chiese),  the  civil  territory  which  for  over  1000 
years  (7.54-1870)  acknowle<lge<l  the  pojK;  as  temporal 
rular.  The  expression  "Patrimonium  Sancti  Petri" 
originally  designated  the  landed  possessions  and 
mennes  of  irarioua  kinds  that  belonged  to  the 
Ghurdi  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  Ilhtil  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century  this  con.ii.sffr]  wholly  of  private 
pri»[)erty,  hut  tlie  term  was  later  applied  to  the  States 
of  the  Church,  and  more  particularly  to  the  Duchy 
of  Rome.  Our  subject  may  thus  be  conveniently 
treated  under  the  following  heads:  I.  Patrimony  en 
St.  Peter  (t^^ioinK  the  ongin  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  to  the  time  of  Cbtfumagne);  II.  History  of 
^e  States  of  the  Church. 

I.  Patrimony  op  St.  Peter. — (1)  Patrimonial 
Possessions  of  fhc  Church  of  Rome. — The  law  of  Con- 
Btantine  the  Great  (321),  by  which  the  QuiatiftD 
Church  was  declared  quaufied  to  hold  and  tnuHndi 
{■CHMrta^  fimt  gave  *  Higal  basis  to  the  poasessioM 
of  w  Gnmdi  of  Home.  Subsequently  the  poasee- 
gions  were  rapidly  augmented  by  ilonations.  Con- 
stantine  himself  set  the  exjunple,  the  Lateran  Palace 
being  most  prol)al)Iy  pre.<ente<l  by  him.  Coristan- 
tine's  gifts  formed  the  historical  nucleus,  which  the 
Svlvester  Legend  later  surrounded  with  that  net* 
WKk  of  ngrtiif  that  gave  riss  to  the  Uxgad  doeiunent 
known  as  tiie  "Donation  of  ODnBtanthle'^  The 
example  of  Constantine  was  followed  by  wealthy 
faniilips  of  the  Iloman  nubility,  whose  memory  fre- 
qui  nily  survived,  after  the  families  themselves  had 
become  extinct,  in  the  names  of  the^profid^es  which 
they  had  once  presented  to 
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Bysantine  empcmrs  subseouently  were  lesB  liberal 
in  their  gifts;  the  wju-h  witn  the  Lombards  likewise 
had  an  unfavourable  effect,  and  there  remained  few 
familial  in  a  posHloii  to  bequeath  lar^  estatee. 

Apart  fmm  n  iitinihpr  of  Brat f cm!  ix)R8efl8ions  in  the 
Oriont,  DuliiiaiiH,  (iaiil,  and  Africa,  the  patrimonies 
wore  naturally  for  llio  most  part  nituated  in  Italy 
and  on  the  adjacent  islands.  The  most  valuable 
and  most  exteoBve  possessions  were  those  in  Sicily, 
about  Syra«aie  and  Palermo.  The  revenues  from 
the  properties  fa  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy  in  the  eidith 
ccnturj",  whon  I.oo  the  I<)aiirian  eonfiscated  them, 
were  ratiniatcd  at  Ihrre  and  oiir-half  talents  of  gold. 
But  the  patrimonies  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  were  the 
most  numero\ui  and,  after  most  of  tlie  remote  patri- 
OKNlieB  had  been  lost  in  the  eiehth  century,  were 
maaaged  with  especial  care.  Of  other  patnmooies 
may  6e  mentioned  the  Neanolitan  with  the  Idaad 
of  Capri,  fliat  of  Gactaj  the  Tuscan,  the  PcUrimonium 
Tiburlinitm  in  the  vicmity  of  Tivoli,  estates  about 
Otranto,  Osinio,  Ancona,  Umana,  estates  near 
Ravenna  and  Genoa,  and  hi-stly  properties  in  Islria, 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica. 

With  these  landed  posseasioni,  scattered  and 
varied  as  they  were,  the  pope  was  Ibe  Istfest  land- 
owner in  Italy.  For  this  reason  eveiy  ruler  of  Italy 
was  compelled  of  necessity  to  reckon  with  him  ftut 
of  all;  on  the  other  hand  n»!wa.s  also  the  first  to  feel 
the  political  and  t;conomieal  di-sturbances  tliat  dis- 
tressed the  country.  A  good  insifclit  into  the  prob- 
lems that  required  the  attention  of  the  pope  in  the 
adminiatnitioD  of  his  patrinoonies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  letters  of  Grcgorv  the  Great  (Mon.  Qerm. 
Epist.,  I).  The  revenues  from  the  patrimonies  were 
employed,  not  only  for  administrative  purpo.ses,  for 
the  maintenance  and  construction  of  church  e<lifice8, 
for  the  equipment  of  convents,  for  tlu-  household 
of  the  fope,  and  the  support  of  the  clergy,  but  also 
to  •  great  eitent  to  relievo  public  and  prnwe  mat. 
Numerous  poorhousce,  hospitalSiOKphanani^  and  hos- 
pices for  pilpims  were  maintained  out  of  the  revenues 
of  tlie  patrioKinies,  many  individuals  wfrr-  support ed 
directly  or  indirectly,  and  sliives  were  rarusonu'd  from 
thepos.ses.sion  of  .Icwsaiidlieathens.  But,abovrall,  the 
popes  relieved  the  emj^erorsof  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
vicungRomewith  foo<l,  and  hrtcralso  assumed  the  task 
of  wawingoigtheLomwds,aamidiirtakinggmaMJly 
mvohring  finandal  obUoitiona,  The  pope  thus  b»- 
came  the  champion  of  aU  the  oppressed,  the  jmlitical 
ehiuiii)ion  of  all  thoee  who  were  unwilling  to  submit 
to  foreign  domination,  who  were  unwilliiin  to  l^ecome 
Lombanls  or  yet  wholly  Byzantines,  preferring  to 
remain  Romans. 

(2)  Poiaical  Poaiiion  ef  (As  Panwy.— This  political 
aspect  of  the  papacy  became  in  timeverv  prominent, 
inasmuch  a«  Rome,  after  tlie  nninval  of  the  im- 
perial residence  to  the  Eiust,  wji^  im  lonpcr  the  seat 
of  any  of  the  higlier  political  olfu  lals,  (  afi<  r 
the  partition  of  the  empire,  the  \\  extern  empcron 
preferred  to  mdce  the  better^votected  Ravenna  their 
residenca.  Hers  was  the  oentre  of  Odoacer's  poww 
and  of  the  Ostrogothie  rule;  here  abo,  after  the  fkl! 
of  the  OstmKoths,  the  viceroy  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror in  Italy,  the  e.xarch,  resided.  In  Rome,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  pope  appears  with  ever-increasing 
frequency  as  tlio  advocate  of  the  needy  population: 

aius  Leo  I  inteioMh's  with  Attila  and  Geuerieh,  and 
elasius  with  Theodoric.  Cassiodorus  as  prcefeetut 
jmtUnio  under  the  Ostrogothie  supremacy  actually 
entrusted  the  c.are  of  the  temi)nral  afTairs  to  Pope 
John  II.  When  Kmperor  Justinian  issue*!  the  Prag- 
niatic  Sanclinn  \h^A),  the  pope  tnprtiifT  wiili  the 
fcicnatewiLs  entrusted  with  the  control  of  weights  and 
measures.  Thenceforth  for  two  centuries  the  popee 
ime  most  loyal  supporters  oi  the  Bvsantine  Ooveni- 
SMOi  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Lombards, 
■ad  were  afl  th«nom  iadi^NiwiUsb  baonaa  allv 
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603  the  Senate  disappeared.  ITiey,  too,  were  the 
only  eottt  of  judicature  at  which  the  Roman  pula* 
tH>n,  eipossd  as  it  was  to  the  eKtortion  of  the  Byaao* 
tine  funetionarieB  and  oflieecs,  oould  find  proteetkm 

and  defence.  No  wonder  then  that  .areely  any 
other  time  \vu.s  the  papacy  m  p<i[iui;u  in  (■ontral 
Italy,  aiul  there  \v,us  no  cause  whicli  the  nativx-  {k>;iu- 
lation,  wlu)  liad  again  begun  to  organize  themselves 
into  bodies  of  mihtia,  espoused  with  greater  zeal 
then  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Bfrmaa 
See.  And  naturally  so,  for  they  took  part  fai  the 
election  of  the  j)ofM>  as  a  separate  eloctor.al  body. 

When  the  Byzantine  emf)erors,  inf(H-t(Hl  with 
cesaro-papist  t<'n(lencifs,  a*. tinipti'd  to  crusli  the 
papacy  also,  they  found  in  the  Roman  militia  an 
opposition  against  which  they  were  able  to  accom- 
plish nothing.  The  particuhrism  at  Italy  awoks 
and  concentrated  itself  about  tibe  pope.  When 
Emperor  Justinian  II  in  602  a11<'mpted  to  have  Pope 
Sergius  II  (as  formerly  the  unfortunate  Martin  1) 
forcibly  coiiN  ryi-d  to  ( '< mst ;iiitinople  to  ex(ra<-t  frt)m 
him  his  as.sent  to  the  canons  of  the  Trullan  CounciL 
convoked  by  the  envperor,  the  militia  of  Ravenna  ana 
of  the  Duchy  of  Ftotapolis  tying  immediately  to 
the  south  assembled,  marched  mto  Rome,  and  oom> 
pelled  the  departure  of  the  empenw's  plcnif>otentian.'. 
Such  occuirences  were  repeated  and  acquired  sipiiifi- 
cfince  as  indicating  the  jKipular  fe<lmp.  \\'hen 
Poi>e  Constantino,  the  last  pope  to  go  to  Constanti- 
nople (710),  rejected  the  confession  of  faith  of  the 
new  emperor,  Bardanas,  the  Romana  protested,  and 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  emperor  or  the  dm 
(military  ruler)  sent  by  him.  Not  until  news  w:i9 
brought  that  the  heretical  empcn)r  ha<l  been  rfplace^l 
by  one  of  the  true  Faith  was  the  dujc  allowed  to 
assume  his  oflicc.  That  was  in  713.  Two  years 
later  the  paj)al  chair,  which  hatl  last  been  occupied 
by  Rcven  Oriental  popes,  was  filled  by  a  Roman, 
(Gregory  II,  who  was  destined  to  oppose  Leo  III  the 
Isaurian  in  the  loonoclastic  conflict.  The  time  was 
ripening  for  Rome  to  abandon  the  East,  turn  t<>w,<trd 
the  ^^■(■st,  and  enter  into  that  alli.ancc  with  the 
GirmaiKv-Romanic  nations,  on  which  is  ba.sed  our 
\\  esterii  civili /at  ion,  of  which  one  consequence  was  the 
format  i(ju  of  the  8tat<s  of  the  Church.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  the  popes  to  throw  oflf  the  Byzantine  yoke 
in  Central  Italy  as  early  as  the  time  of  Iconoclasm. 
If  they  resisted  the  impulse,  it  was  because  they 
correctly  reio;;nizctl  tliat  such  an  attempt  would 
have  been  iin  nialiire.  They  fore,saw  that  the  end 
of  the  Byzantine  supremacy  and  the  beginning  of 
the  Lombard  power  would  have  b<>en  enoooapaased 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  neeessary  first  to  mfahlidi 
the  fact  thai  the  Bysan  tines  oould  no  longer  protect 
the  pope  and  the  Romans  against  the  Lombards, 
and  then  to  find  a  i>nwcr  that  could  protect  (hem. 
Both  of  these  comlitioii-s  were  fulfilled  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century. 

(3)  CoUnpse  of  the  Bytantine  Povoer  in  Cmtrd 
Italy. — ^The  strange  shape  which  the  States  of  the 
Caiurch  were  desUned  to  iilBliroe  from  the  befdnniag 
is  esnlained  by  the  fact  that  tiiese  were  the  distrieti 
in  which  the  populatif>n  of  Central  Italy  had  defender! 
itself  to  the  very  last  against  the  Ixjnibanls.  I'he 
iwu  <  liicf  di.stricts  were  the  eijuntry  about  Ravenna, 
the  exarchate,  where  the  exarch  was  the  centre  of 
the  opposition,  and  the  Duchy  of  Rome^  which  cxo- 
braced  the  landa  of  Roman  Tuscany  north  of  the 
Tiber,  and  to  the  south  the  Gampagna  as  isr  as  tiie 
Garigiiano,^  where  the  pope  himself  was  the  soul  of 
the  opposition.  Furthermore,  the  greatest  pair3 
were  taken,  .as  long  as  it  was  at  all  j>o.'<>i!)Ic.  to  retain 
control  of  the  intervening  districts  and  with  them 
communication  over  the  Apennines.  Hence  the 
strategic  importance  of  the  Duchy  of  the  Pentapolii 
Rimini,  Fesaro,  Fano,  Sinigaglia,  Anoona)  and 
Bmia.  If  this  strategy  ooonaaian  worn  brahss. 
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it  was  evid«^nt  tlmt  Rome  and  Ravanna  (k»u1<1  not 
lin^y  mint, .in  themselves  fur  :itiy  length  of  time. 
This  was  recognize*!  by  the  Lombards  aLso.  The 
same  nartow  atrip  uf  laud  in  fact  broke  the  coiUMadon 
beiweeu  their  Duchiee  of  Siwleto  and  BeDevento 
■ad  the  main  portiofi  of  the  king's  territories  in  the 
north,  and  it  was  against  this  therefore  that,  from  the 
gecond  decade  of  the  eighth  century,  tliey  aimed  their 
attark.'f  with  evr-r-iiirrca^itu;  enerjQ'.  In  the  be- 
ginning the  popes  were  able  reiieatedly  to  wrest  from 
their  hands  all  that  thev  had  gained.  In  728  the 
Lombwd.  kail  Liutprand  took  the  Castle  of  Suth, 
idaA  dntnhiMwi  the  hif^way  at  Nepi  on  theToad  to 
Perugia.  But  Liutprand,  softeneil  by  the  entreafiea 
of  Pope  Cregorv'  II,  restored  Sutri  "tis  a  gift  to  the 
!  '.  s--.-.!  AjMistli-s  I'eter  and  Paul  ".  This  expression  of 
tlie  "'I-iber  |>ontificalis"  was  enoneouiUy  interraeted 
to  mean  that  in  this  gift  the  beginning  of  the  Sti^ 
«£  the  Church  was  to  be  reoogmsed.  This  is  incor* 
reef  tBMmuch  as  the  popes  eontinued  to  acknowledge 
the  imperial  Covemtnent,  and  Greek  ofTiriaLs  appear 
in  Rome  for  some  time  longer.  True  it  is,  however, 
that  here  for  the  first  tinii  we  meet  the  association 
of  ide^is  on  which  the  Stutiss  of  the  Qmrch  were  to 
be  constructed.  The  pope  asked  the  Lombards  for 
tbe  return  of  Sutri  for  tbis  sake  of  the  Princes  of  the 
ApoaUea  and  threatened  pumriunent  by  theae  aainted 
protectors.  The  pious  Liutprand  waa  undoubtedly 
Ku-sceptible  to  such  pl«ma,  but  never  to  any  consider- 
ation for  the  (Irerks.  For  this  rea-son  he  gave  Sutri 
to  Peter  and  PauJ,  tliat  he  might  not  expose  himself 
to  their  punishment.  What  the  pope  max  did  with 
it  would  be  immaterial  to  him. 

The  faeDef  that  the  Roman  territory  (at  first  in 
the  more  restricted,  but  afterwards  also  in  the  wider 
sense)  was  defended  by  the  Princes  of  the  Apostles 
^'Ocame  more  and  more  prevalent.  In  738  the  Lom- 
banl  duke  Transamund  of  Spolcto  captured  the 
Castle  of  Gallese,  which  protwted  the  road  to  Perugia 
to  the  north  of  Nepi.  By  the  payment  of  a  large 
■nm  of  money  Gregory  III  inouoed  4b»  duke  to 
restore  the  castle  to  Aim.  The  pope  then  sought  by 
an  alliance  with  Duke  Traoaamund  to  protect  him- 
><  If  H(^:iin-t  Liutprand.  But  Liutprand  conaucrod 
S{K»it>to,  Ix-siegtxl  Rome,  laid  waste  the  Ducny  of 
Rome,  and  bcizcq  four  important  frontier  fortresses 
(Blera,  Orte,  Bomario«  ana  Amelia),  thereby  cutting 
ofT  the  communication  with  Perugia  and  Ravenna. 
In  this  exigency  the  pope  now  (739)  for  the  first  time 
turned  to  the  powerful  Prankish  kiogdom,  under 
tin'  protection  of  which  Bonifurc  had  be^iun  hia 
successful  labours  as  a  nuxsiuiiaPr'  in  Germany. 
He  sent  to  Charles  Mart  el.  "the  jK)\v(>rful  mayor  of 
the  palace"  of  the  Frankinli  monarchy  aoid  the 
eonmieoider  of  the  Franks  in  the  famooa  battle 
at  Toun,  undoubtedly  with  the  consent  of 
tibe  Omk  dux,  and  appealed  to  him  to  protect 
the   tomb   of    the   Apostle.    Charles   Martel  re^ 

f)Iied  to  the  embassy  juid  acknowledged  the  gifts, 
)ut  \v;ts  unwilling  to  otTi  r  aiil  against  the  Lombards, 
who  were  helping  him  a^iost  the  Saracens.  Ac- 
cordingly the  successor  «  Gregonr  IH,  S^charias 
(the  last  Greek,  who  ooeiBMea  the  papal  chair), 
changed  the  policy  that  had  Men  prevMusly  foOowed 
toward  the  Lombards.  He  formed  an  alliance  with 
Liutprand  against  Transamund,  and  received  (741) 
in  r-tuni  the  four  castles.  This  Zacharias  ob- 
tained as  the  result  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  camp  of 
the  kinjg  at  TemL  Liutprand  also  restored  a  ntimber 
of  MtenDOoiflS  that  had  been  seised  by  the  Lombards, 
ana  fuiUieruwra  eonduded  a  twenty  years'  peace 
with  t'lf  ytope.  The  duchy  now  liad  a  resjiife  from 
Lombard  attacks.  Tlie  f/)nil)arils  fell  upon  Ra- 
TCnna,  which  thev  had  aln^aily  held  from  731  to 
735.  The  exarch  had  no  other  recourse  than  to  seek 
Uw  aid  of  the  oopc.  Liutprand  did  in  fact  alk>w 
"  to  be  induoad  hy  Zaohariaa  to 


gre^'iter  part  of  his  cotKpieHts,  Xor  was  it  unimpor- 
tant that  these  district.-*  too  ortce  owed  their  rescue 
to  the  pope.  Only  a  short  time  after  Liutprand's 
dsath  (744)  Zacharias  was  successful  in  further  IMM^ 
polling  the  catastrophe.  When  Rachis,  the  Lom- 
Mrd  king,  was  besieging  Perugia  (749),  Zacharias  so 
wrought  upon  hi.s  consc  ience  that  the  king  nii.sed  the 
siege.  But  !i.s  a  result  of  tliis  Ka(  lii.s  \v;i.s  (nertlimwn. 
and  Aistulf,  who  w;ls  put  into  his  ]il.i<  e,  at  once  showed 
by  his  acts  that  no  consideration  oould  halt  him  in 
his  course. 

In  761  Aistulf  oonquBnMl  Ravenaai  and  thanby 
decided  the  long  ddayed  fate  of  the  exardiate  and 

the  Pentapolis.  And  when  Aistulf,  who  held  Rpoleto 
also  under  his  iiunuNliatc  SWRV,  directed  all  hi.s  might 
against  the  Duifiy  of  Rome,  it  hfenifii  that  tliis  too 
could  no  longer  be  held.  Bysaulium  could  send  no 
troops,  and  Emperor  Constantine  V  CopronymuSb 
in  answer  to  the  repented  nqussts  for  lidp  of  tm  new 
pope,  Stephen  II,  could  only  oflfer  hhn  the  adviee 
to  act  in  acconlance  with  the  ancient  policy  of  Byzan- 
tium, to  pit  some  other  Germanic  tribe  .against  the 
Iximbanis.    The  Franks  alone  were  iMtwerful  enough 


to  compel  the  Lombards  to  maintain  pcaoCj  and  thev 
alone  stood  in  cloee  relationship  with  the  popOb  It 
is  true  that  Charles  Martel  had  on  a  Conner 


failed  to  respond  to  the  entreaties  of  Grenny  III. 
But  meanwhile  the  relations  between  the  Frankish 
rulers  and  the  popcM  had  become  more  intimate. 
Pope  Zacharias  had  only  recently  (7^)1),  at  Pepin's 
accession  to  the  throne,  spoken  the  word  that  removed 
all  doubts  in  favour  of  the  Carlovingian  mayor  of 
the  palace.  It  was  not  unreasonable,  thaefovB^ 
to  expect  aa  aelive  ahow  of  eratitQde  hi  return, 
when  Rome  was  most  grievous^'  pressed  by  .Aistulf. 
Accordingly  Stephen  II  secretly  s<mt  a  letter  to  Pepin 
by  pilgrims,  .soliriting  his  aid  again.st  .\iKtult'  and 
asking  for  a  conference.  Pepin  in  turn  sent  .Vhbot 
Droctegang  of  Jumif-ges  to  confer  with  the  pope, 
and  a  little  later  dispatched  Duke  Autchar  and  Biabop 
Chrodengang  of  Mets  to  conduct  the  pope  to  the 
Frankish  rralm.  Never  before  had  a  jxipe  cros.sed 
the  Alps.  While  Pope  Stephen  was  preparing  for 
the  journey^  a  mes.sent;iT  aiTivcii  from  Constanti- 
nople, bringing  to  the  iK)])e  the  iiniwrial  mandate  to 
treat  onrc  lacjrc  with  Aistulf  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
suading liim  to  surrender  his  conquests.  Stcpnen 
took  with  him  the  imperial  messenger  and  .several 
dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  aristooraoy  belonging  to  the  Roman  militia, 
and  proceeded  first  of  all  to  .\istulf.  In  7.'):{  the  pope 
left  Ilorne.  Aistulf,  when  the  \h}\>o  met  him  at  Pavia, 
refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  or  t<i  hear  of  a 
restoration  of  hia  (x»nqucsts.  Only  with  difficulty 
did  Stephen  finally  prevail  upon  the  Lombard  king 
not  to  nindor  him  m  hia  journqr  to  the  Fmolan. 
kingdom. 

(4)  Jnlervention  of  the  Franks.  Formation  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.— Thv  pope  thereupon  crossed 
the  Great  St.  Bernard  into  the  Frankisfi  kuigilom. 
Pepin  received  his  guest  at  Font  hion,  and  there  prom- 
ised him  orally  to  do  aD  in  his  power  to  recover  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  the  other  distiieta  asiaad 
by  Aistulf.  The  pope  then  went  to  St-Denis  near 
Paris,  where  he  crni 'lu<l.  d  a  firm  alliance  of  fricndail^ 
with  the  first  Carlovingian  king,  probably  in  Januaiy, 
7.') I.  He  anointed  King  I'l  j'in,  his  wife,  and  sons, 
and  bound  the  Franks  under  the  threat  oi  excommu- 
aiaation  never  thereafter  to  choose  their  Idngs  from 
any  other  family  than  the  Carlovindaa.  At  the 
same  time  he  bestowed  on  Pepin  and  hb  sons  liie 
title  of  "Patrician  of  the  Romans",  which  title, 
the  highest  Byzantine  officials  in  Italy,  the  ex- 
archs, had  l>orne.  Instead  of  the  latter  the  King  of 
the  Franks  was  now  to  be  the  protector  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  pope  in  bestowing  this  title  probably 
in  oonfonnitiir  with  authority  i 
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him  by  the  Byzantine  emperor.  In  order,  however, 
to  fulhi  till'  wislu':'  of  the  j)ope  Pepin  had  eventually  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  nobles  to  a  campaign  mto 
ItflJy.  This  was  rendered  imperative,  when  several 
tnoumka,  which  •Uempted  peaceful  meauB  to 
indiioe  the  Lombard  king  to  give  up  his  oonqueats, 
returned  without  accompUshing  their  mission.  At 
Ouiercy  on  the  Oi»e  the  Frankish  n(jblcs  finally  gave 
their  consent.  There  Pepin  oxcoutod  in  writing  a 
promise  to  give  to  the  Church  certain  territories,  the 
first  documentary  record  for  the  States  of  the  Church. 
This  document,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  presen'ed  in 
tiM  authentic  vereion,  but  a  number  of  citations, 
quoted  from  it  during  the  decades  immediately 
following,  indicfitc  its  contents,  and  it  is  likely  that 
it  waa  the  wnirro  of  the  much  interi)olat«Hi  "  Frag- 
mentum  Fantuzzionum",  which  probably  dates  from 
778-80.  In  the  original  document  of  Quiercy  Pepin 
momiMd  the  pope  the  restoraUon  of  the  lands  of 
Ontnd  Itidy,  which  had  been  last  conouered  fay 
Ailtulf,  e^^frinlly  in  the  exarchate  and  in  tne  Roman 
Duchy,  and  of  a  number  of  more  or  less  clearly  de- 
fin-d  pal niiionics  in  the  Lombard  Kingdom  and  in 
the  Duchies  of  Sjjoleto  and  Bcnevento.  The  lands 
were  not  yet  in  Pepin's  hands.  They  had  therefore 
fint  to  be  conquered  by  Pepin,  and  hjs  gift  was  coo* 
ditioned  by  this  event.  In  the  summer  of  754  Popm 
with  his  army  and  the  pope  began  their  march  into 
Italy,  and  forced  King  Aistulf,  who  had  shut  himself 
»jp  in  hi.s  capital,  to  sue  ff)r  peace.  The  Lombard 
protiiiscd  to  give  up  the  cities  of  the  exarchate  and 
of  t(!(  Pentapoli.H,  which  had  bc-cn  last  conquered, 
to  make  no  further  attacks  upon  or  to  evacuate  the 
Duchy  of  Rome  and  the  districts  of  Venetia  and 
Istria,  and  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Franks.  For  the  cities  in  the  exarchate  and  in  the 
Pentapolis,  which  Aistulf  promi.se<l  to  return,  Pepin 
executed  a  separate  de^nl  ft)r  the  pope.  Thi.s  ia  the 
flrat  actual  '^^Donation  of  754".  But  Pq)in  iiad 
recroesed  the  Alps  on  his  return  home,  when 
not  only  failed  to  make  preparations  for  the 
return  of  the  promised  cities,  out  again  advanced 
against  Rome,  which  had  to  endure  a  severe  siege, 
llie  pone  sent  a  iiies.'ienper  by  nvix,  HummoninK  Pepin 
to  fulfil  anew  his  pledt^e  of  loyalty.  In  75()  I'eijin 
again  set  out  with  an  army  against  .\istulf  and  a 
gfloond  time  hemmed  him  in  at  Pavia.  Aistulf  was 
•pin  eompdled  to  promise  to  licliver  to  the  pope  the 
dtiea  jnanted  him  after  the  fiist  war  and,  in  addi- 
tion, Commachio  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  But  this 
time  the  mere  promise  wa.s  not  considered  suflicienf . 
Messengers  of  repin  visited  thevariou.s  cities  of  the 
exarchate  and  of  the  l'entapoli.s,  <leinand<Hi  and  re- 
ceived the  keys  to  them,  and  brought  the  highest 
magistrates  and  moht  distinguished  magnates  of 
these  cities  to  Rome.  Fepia  executed  a  new  deed  of 
gift  for  the  cities  thus  surrendered  to  the  pope,  which 
together  with  the  keys  of  the  cities  w(  re  deposited 
on  the  grave  of  St.  Peter  (Sec<md  Donation  of  756). 

The  Byzantine  Cioverniuent  naturally  did  not 
approve  of  this  result  of  the  intervention  of  the 
Franks.  It  had  hoped  tluottl^  the  instrumentality 
of  the  Franks  to  regain  poasenion  of  the  districts 
that  had  been  wrested  from  it  by  the  Lombards. 
But  Pepin  t<K>k  \ip  arms,  not  to  render  a  8er\'ice  to 
the  Byzantme  emperor,  but  for  the  sake  of  St.  Peter 
alone^  from  whose  protection  he  expected  earthly 
happmesB  and  everlasting  salvation.  Just  as  kings 
at  tnat  time  founded  monasteriei  and  endowed  them 
with  landed  properties,  that  prayers  might  be  ofiTered 
for  them  there,  so  Pepin  wished  to  provide  the  pope 
with  temporal  territories,  that  he  might  be  certain 
of  the  prayers  of  the  pope.  Therefore  Pepin  answered 
the  Bysantine  ambassadors,  who  came  to  him  bofort? 
the  second  exp^ition  of  750  and  asked  him  to  return 
to  the  emperor  the  cities  to  be  taken  from  the  Lom- 
b«id%  that  be  had  undBtakan  the  eiyedition  for 
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St.  Peter  alone  and  not  for  the  emperor;  that  to 
St.  Peter  alone  would  he  restore  the  cities.  Thus 
did  Pepin  found  the  Stat*^  of  the  Church.  The 
Greeks  undoubtedly  had  the  formal  right  to  the 
aovoeigntyi  but  as  they  bad  failed  to  meet  the  obli- 
gation of  sovereignty  to  give  protection  aKainrt 
foreign  enemies,  their  rights  became  illusory.    If  the  ' 
Franks  had  not  interfered,  the  territory  would  by 
right  of  coiujurat  have  fallen  to  the  Ix>uib.'ird.«i: 
Pepin  by  his  mtervention  prevented  Home  with  the 
native  population  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  oonquerora.  The  States  of  the  Church  are 
in  a  certain  sense  the  only  remnant  of  the  BoaMB 
Empire  in  the  West  which  escaped  foreign  conquerors. 
Gratefully  did  the  Roman  population  acknowledge 
that  they  h:ul  escaped  subjwtion  to  the  I.ornl)arils 
only  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope.    For  it  was 
only  for  the  pope's  sake  that  Pepin  had  resolved 
to   interfere.   The  results  were   important,    (a)  | 
chiefly  because  the  pope  through  his  temporal  avvfi^  i 
eignty  received  a  guarantee  of  his  independence,  was  I 
freed  from  the  fetters  of  a  temporal  power,  and  ob-  | 
tAined   that    frei'iloni    frf)m    interfennre    wliidi  is 
necessarj'  for  the  conduct  of  his  high  office;  (b)  be- 
cause the  pwacy  threw  off  the  political  ties  that 
bound  it  to  toe  East  and  entwed  mto  new  relations 
with  the  Wert,  wfaieh  made  possible  the  development 
of  the  new  Western  civilization.    The  latter  was 
destined  to  become  especially  prominent  und»'r  Pepin's 
son,  Charlemagne. 

Under  Charlemagne  the  relations  with  the  Lom- 
bards soon  became  strained  again.    Adrian  I  com- 
plained that  the  Lombard  king  Desiderius  had  in- 
vaded the  territories  of  the  States  of  the  Chureh, 
and  reminded  Charlemagjne  of  the  promise  made 
at  Quiercy.    .\s  Dejiiderius  abw  championed  the  i 
claims  of  ChiirlenKiKn*  's  nephews,  he  endangered 
the  unif  y  of  the  Franki.^h  kingdom,  and  Charlemagne's 
own  interests  thcn'fore  bade  him  to  oj)p<Jse  Deside- 
rius.  In  the  autumn  of  773  Charlemagne  entered  i 
Italy  and  besieged  Desiderius  «t  Favia.   While  the  i 
siege  was  in  progress,  Charlemagne  went  to  Rome  at  I 
Ea.ster,  774,  and  at  the  request  of  the  pope  renewed  ' 
the  promises  mailo  at  Quiercy.    Soon  afti  r  ihi>  D*^ 
sidcrius  w.as  forced  to  capitulate,  and  ('harli  uKiiinc 
had  hinwelf  proclaimed  Kmg  of  the  Lotnh:inl>  in  las 
place.    Cliarlemagne's  attitude  toward  the  States  | 
of  the  Church  now  underwent  a  change.   With  the  ' 
title  of  King  of  the  Lombards  he  also  a.ssumed  the 
title  as  "Patricius  Romanorura",  which  his  fathtf  ^ 
had  never  used,  and  read  into  this  title  riphts  which  i 
under  Pepin  ha<i  never  been  associat^nl  with  it. 
Moreover,   diflerences   of  opinion    arose  between 
Adrian  and  Charkmagne  concerning  the  obligations 
which  had  been  assumed  by  Pepin  and  Cbariemagne 
in  the  document  of  Quierey.    Adrian  construed 
it  to  mean  that  Charlemagne  should  take  an  clasUo 
concept  of  the  "rcspublica  Rotnana"  to  the  extent  of 
giving  up  not  only  the  conquests  of  .Vistulf  in  the 
exarchate  and  in  th^  Pentapolis,  but  also  earlier 
conquests  of  the  Lombards  in  Central  Italy,  Spoleto,. 
aoMl  Benevento.  But  Charles  would  not  lineo  to 
any  such  interpretakm  of  the  document.   As  botk 
parties  were  anxious  to  come  to  an  underRtanding^ 
an  ntrrei  tnrrit  w  x-^  reached  in  7S1.  (vharlemagne 
acknow  ledge<l  the  sovereigntv  of  Adrian  in  the  Duchy 
of  Rome  and  in  the  States  of  the  Church  founded  by 
Pepin's  d«)nation8  of  764-^.   He  now  executed  a 
new  document  in  whiflli  wAe  CBODMrated  all  the  di»- 
tricts  in  which  the  pope  was  recognised  as  ruler. 
The  Duchy  of  Rome  (wnich  had  not  been  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  documents)  heads  th<'  list,  followed  by 
the  exarchate  and  the  Pentapolis,  augmented  by  the 
cities  which  Desiderius  had  agreed  to  surrender  at 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  (Imola,  Bologna,  Faenza, 
Ferrai%  Anoona,  Osimo,  and  Unaaa) ;  next  the  patri- 
inonisiwwsiilMwiiMrfinvarioaBgroqpeiintheikhinfc 
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in  the  ^Mietaa  and  B«n0v«DtM  diitiuta,  in  OJabria, 
in  TmmBj,  mad  m  OoniflK.  GborlMMKne,  however, 

in  hischaracter  as  "Patriciiii*",  wantpfl  to  h<' nonsidcrwl 
as  the  hiRhost  crnirt  of  apfwal  in  criniitml  cuhcs  in  the 
States  of  ;hf  ( Inirch.  lie  promised  on  the  other  hand 
to  protect  frefdoni  of  choice  in  the  election  of  the  pope, 
and  renewed  the  alliance  of  friendship  that  had  been 
IMvkNisly  niAde  betiim  ftaio  and  StqpbM 

11m  apeement  beiwwi  GhariemagM  and  Adrian 
nnainea  undiHturbod.  In  787  Charlemagne  still  fiir- 
tiMrenlarjit'd  the  Stjk  t  c-s  of  the  Church  by  new  ( i  <»  n  a  t  io  t  im  . 
Capua  and  a  ft  w  nthfr  frontier  citii-.-*  of  the  Duchy 
of  BeneveQto,  beanies  several  cities  in  Lombardy, 
TiMcany,  I\>puIoni2i.  Rofielle,  Sovana,  ToacaneUa, 
Viterbo,  Bamoraa,  Orviato.  FcNnto^  Oniiia»  MarU, 
aHi  lastly  Cittik  di  OMMb  appear  to  hav*  bem 
added  at  that  time.  All  of  th%of  course,  I.m  h;is<>d 
tipon  painstaking;  deductions,  since  no  tioeunu  ni  hsiH 
come  do«-n  to  cither  from  tlie  time  of  Charlemanno 
or  from  that  of  Pepin.  Adrian  in  these  negotiations 
proved  himself  no  mean  politidan,  and  is  jutttly 
nokad  with  Stephen  II  aa  the  aeoond  founder  oC  the 
State*  of  tfaeCSiiiTCh.  Hie  arrangementa  with  Charle- 
magne remained  MlliKm tat ive  for  the  n>latiotis  of  the 
later  popes  with  the  Carlovingians  and  the  German 
emfxTors  These  relations  were  given  a  brilliant  out- 
ward expreasioQ  by  Charlemagne  e  coronation  aa  «n- 
inSOO. 
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Hittor.  ZeiUeKr.,  LXX  (1803);  lr<F.M.  (VW  ,iir  Chronologif  drr 
Brief*  Pap*t  Paul*  I  in  S'achrxrfUcn  drr  UHUxnger  Grfitfluifi 
(1806);  CRivru-rcci,  DtUe  orxgini  dtUo  ttaio  I'onlif.  ui  .Slu.ii 
itmci.  X-XII  (Kome.  1901-03);  ScbxCbkb.  Dk  ErUtltttunn 
4m  JtMMMMelw  (Colons.  1804);  lul.  tr.  by  Msbcati. 
Varitima4dh  MStoMla  Mtm  (Siena,  1800);  Iobm  amv  Uun, 
Doj  Fmffmmtum  Fantuttianum  (Friboagi  1M8){  IbW|  Mmm 
StreU  um  da*  Praammlum  Fiuiluttiomm  !■  Btmur.  Mirtmek 
4m  C{irre»ffe*ta*cKixfl.  XXI.X  {VMS). 

II.  States  or  the  Chcrcq. — (1)  The  Period  oj  the 
Carltmnffian  Emperors. — ^The  States  of  the  CStnirch 
ibnnded  by  the  Carlovingianfl  were  the  eeourity  for 
the  fHendiy  alliMioe  between  the  papacy  and  the  enw 

pire  which  dominated  the  Mi<Mle  .\ces.  Rut  this 
fnendlv  alliance  also  was  and  n  inamrd  thf>  ni-i-essary 
condition  for  the  (-xi>tfnrp  of  the  St.itcn  of  the  C'luircli. 
Without  the  protection  of  the  ^reat  power  beyond  the 
IIm  States  of  the  Church  could  not  have  been 

 .      The  worst  dangen  threatened  the 

Statae  of  the  Qmida^  not  eo  modi  from  foreign  en^• 
mieB,  ae  from  the  factionn  of  the  nobility  in  the  eitj  of 
Bom^^  who  ^wwe  continually  engaged  in 
:  to  fil  I 


and  temnocaljMnMr  attaching  to  the  p&pUBf.  Thm 
degndation  of  the  papacy  reached  ite  lowest  point 

when  it  could  obtain  no  protection  from  the  empire 
again.sl  the  lust  for  power  of  tiic  factions  of  the  Roman 
nobility  or  of  the  neighbourinR  patrician  families. 
This  lust  for  power  manifested  itself  principally  at  the 
election  of  anew  pope.  Par  tiiia  reason  the  emperors^ 
wiMn  thqr  ■■miiiiiii  the  reeponaliilitar  of  proteetiiiK 
the  Btatea  of  tite  Chord),  aim  guaranteed  a  eanooieal 
eliH'tion,  and  the  popes  laid  great  stress  upon  having 
this  obligation  renewed  in  writing  by  eaen  new  em- 
jxTor  in  the  confirmation  of  ihe  old  charters.  Of 
thesw  charters  the  oldest  whose  text  ia  preserved  is  the 
"Hludovicianum"  or  Padumot  Louil the  Piou.s,  i.  c. 
the  inatrument  eaceouted  by  that  nonaroh  for  Pasoiial 
I  m  817.  With  Fudiafa  anceeui,  Eugene  If,  the 
friendly  alliance  wius,  by  order  of  T,<itii.s,  renewe<l  in 
S24  by  hi.s  eldest  son  and  colIeuKur  in  (lie  empire, 
lx)thair  I.  The  jxipe,  dependent  on  llic  protection 
of  the  emperor,  then  grantinl  the  emperor  new  rights, 
which  mark  the  aenith  of  the  imperial  influence  under 
the  CarlovinghuiB.  The  emperor  reeeived  the  light 
of  supervidng  the  gorenunent  and  the  adminiwtnittBn 
of  justice  at  Rome  through  the  instrumentality  of 
{)ermanent  envoys,  and  no  new  pope  wius  to  Ik;  con- 
secrated until  he  liad,  together  with  the  Romans, 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  in  the 
presence  of  imperial  envoys. 

In  tliis  way  the  empire  received  in  the  "CooatttUr 
tion  of  Lothair  "  an  indiiect  influence  over  the  ebetfoa 
of  tbepopeandaflopflrnnonof  tliepapolgovmnMnt 
in  the  States  of  the  Ghurdi.  But  soon  after  this  the 
Carlovingian.s  were  .so  busily  occuj>ied  by  their  dynas- 
tic quarrels  that  they  \v.v\  hut  little  time  to  concern 
them.selveH  alK)\it  Rome.  L<-o  IV  h.ad,  in  concert 
with  some  seai)ort  towns  of  Italy,  to  take  measures 
pereonaity  for  the  defence  of  Rome  acdast  the 
Saraeena.  The  ioldiflra  bkswd  by  him  won  a  bril- 
hant  vietorratOatfaiinMO.  As  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  with  its  Basilica  of  St  .  Peter  was  exposed  to  the 
pillage  of  the  Saracens,  Leo  fortified  it  with  a  waJl 
(84S-52),  and  in  hi.s  honour  the  part  of  the  city  so 
protected  was  called  CivUas  Leonina.  In  850  Leo 
crowned  Lotiudr'a  eon,  Louia  II,  as  emperor.  Al> 
though  this  empenr  btavoly  oppoeed  the  SanMSnaia 
Loww  Italy  with  all  Ids  power,  this  power  wu  no 
longer  that  of  Charlcniaime,  fnr  I/iuis's  nile  extended 
only  over  Italy.  To  the  [lapacy,  tln  ii  rci)rcscnted  by 
Nich'il;i.s  II,  tlie  rf>jeiii-y  of  i.,oai.s  II  was  at  titne.s  a 
danger  rather  than  a  protection.  Uis  representative, 
Duke  Lambert  of  Spoleto,  under  tibo  pretence  of  BOptr- 
intending  the  olaotion  of  the  poM  mvnded  Aome  k 
H67,  andnreated  it  as  eonmraredTtmitavy.  This  was 

the  prelude  to  the  wref  chen  jieriod  followmg  the  death 
of  Ivoui.s  (ST.')),  when  Rome  and  the  pof)c  were  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  neighbouring  feuaal  lord.s,  who  had 
come  into  Italy  with  the  Carlovin^ans,  and  who  now 
quarrelled  first  with  the  Carlovingians  still  ruling  be- 
yond the  Alps,  then  among  themselves  for  the  apple 
of  diMord,  the  imperial  crown.  In  Tain  did  the  able 
Ptope  John  VIII  hope  for  help  and  protection  from  the 
West  Fraiikish  king,  Chiirles  the  lialtl,  who  had  been 
crowned  emiM  ror  in  875.  It  is  true  Charles  renewed 
the  old  charter  relative  to  protection  and  donations 
and  increased  the  domain  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
by  new  donatkwie  (Spoleto  and  Benevento) ;  he  also 
gave  up  the  dahn  to  nanre  envoys  pruHcnt  at  the  oon> 
secrat  ion  of  the  pope  as  well  aa  the  assignment  to 
these  envoys  of  the  administration  of  justice.  But 
bevond  these  donations  on  pap<'r  he  did  tiothing. 
John  VIII,  at  the  hea<l  of  hts  licet  at  Cape  Circeo 
(H77),  had  to  defend  himself  unaided  against  the 
SarmMtmm.  fleeingf  rom  the  dukes  Lambert  of  Spoleto 
and  Addbert  of  Tuscany,  who  bore  themeelves  aa 
representatives  of  the  imp«-ial  cower,  he  went  to 
France,  vainly  im^ring  the  Canovingiaoa  for  help. 
~  ~  * fte^OhiiilN  tbi  fliiiW  who  iwsM  tte 


mi 


imperial  crown  from  John  VIII  in  881,  likewise  did 
nothini^  aad  Amulf,  who  was  oroirttMl  emperor  in 
8M»  ins  wniMUed  by  iUnflfls  to  lOiDend  f urtJ^ 
fennoe.  8ev«raly  did  the  defeneaees  pope  hinre  to 
KufTcr  for  having  summoned  him.  l't)i)o  Strphrn  V 
IvmI  previously  (S91)  yicldtnl  to  the  urnin^j  of  Duke 
Guido  of  SpoU'to  umi  lK  -,tu\v(  (i  on  luin  t!ii-  inii:»erial 
crown.  Stenhcn's  .successor,  Vo]k  Fomiosus.  had 
been  oompcUod  to  give  the  crown  aLao  to  Guido  S  aon, 
Lambert,  as  (h«  aiworiatft  U  hia  latlMr  in  tte  vapm 
(892);  he  tirai  ineunvd  the  fieree  liatred  of  Lambert, 
when  he  siterwards  8ummonr<l  Amulf  to  Rome  and 
crowned  him  emi>eror.  WHicn  LunihiTt,  :iff<T  the 
death  of  Formosus,  entered  Rome  in  K07,  li>  look  h 
hmrrible  revenge  upon  the  corpse  of  the  |>upc  through 
tiio  nwdiiiin  ofStqilMa  VL 

Tfaa  IM«U7  WMi  wm  omq^etely  at  Um  aungr  of 
tin  BtniggBng  fafltkMM  of  the  nobility.  BeneiBet  IV 
in  901  crowned  as  emperor  TvOtiis,  King  of  liowvr  Rur- 
Rimdy,  who  h:i<l  been  sumuioiusl  by  the  Italian 
nobles.  In  91")  .Inlm  X  cro%vned  l/oui.s's  opjxinent, 
tlic  MarquLs  Bcrengar  of  Friuli.  Berengar  wa.s  the 
last  to  rtH:eivc  the  imperial  crown  before  the  founding 
of  the  Romaa  £mpire  of  the  Gonnan  Nation.  At 
Rome  itsdf  the  greatest  influence  waa  by  the 
family  of  the  later  Counts  of  Tusculum,  which  tracr^l 
its  descent  to  the  senator  and  dux,  Theopliylactu.s.  uiui 
wliost^  power  %v:ls  for  ;i  time  r<'prejient<'<l  by  the  wife  of 
Theophylactus,  Theodora  (called  Sermirtx  or  Ve^ier- 
atrix),  and  her  daughten  Marozia  and  Theodora  the 
Younger.  The  papa^^  alao  came  under  the  power  of 
then  women.  Alberic,  the  husband  ci  Maioaia,  witii 
John  X,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  papacy  by  the 
elder  Theodora,  defeated  the  Saracens  on  the  Garig- 
liauo  CJIG),  and  thereafter  called  liimself  Coiusul  of 
the  Romans.  Aft<T  his  death  this  rank  was  trans- 
mitted to  Marozia,  and,  on  her  fall,  to  his  son  Alberic. 
Marosia  had  John  X  de^xMod,  and  finally  had  her  own 
son  by  her  first  husl)and  placed  upon  the  papal  chair 
as  John  XI.  John  XI  was  entireiv  dominated  by  his 
mother.  When  Marozia'a  son,  Alberic  II,  finally  put 
an  end  to  the  dcsiKitic  rule  of  hlif  mother  (932),  the 
Ronituis  proclaimed  him  their  lord  and  master,  con- 
ferred on  him  all  temfxiral  power,  and  restricte<l  the 
pope's  authority  to  purely  spiritual  matters.  Alberic, 
^mo  had  a  palace  on  the  Aventine,  refuse*!  the  Cier- 
man  king  Otto  I  permission  to  enter  Rome,  when 
the  latter  appeared  in  Upper  Italy  in  95L  But,  when 
Otto  appeared  for  the  seeond  timem  Itatf,  eonoitioos 
had  changed. 

(2)  From  the  Coronation  of  Otto  I  as  Emueror  to  the 
end  oj  the  Huhcnstanjen  Line. — ^Alberic  II  tiiod  in  954. 
In  accordance  with  a  promiM  aoade  to  him,  the 
Bnmans  in  955  elected  to  the  papacy  aa  John  XXI  his 
ieventeen-yeaiM>ld  son  Oetavum^  who  had  suooeeded 
him  in  the  temporal  power.  This  pontiff  thus  united 
the  spiritual  and  temjKtral  iH)wer,  but  only  in  the 
territory  which  liad  be<^n  subject  to  Alb«'ric — that  is 
subetantially  the  old  Duchy  of  Rome,  or  the  "Patri- 
monium  Petri".  The  Pentapolis  and  the  exarchate 
were  m  other  handa,  ultimately  falling  to  King  Beren- 

Jar  of  IvretL  To  obtain  protection  against  Berengar, 
ohn  XII  railed  upon  Otto  I  for  help.  Otto 
came  iiiid  on  J  Idiruary,  9t)2,  recrived  the  imperial 
crown.  On  ]'■'<  I'i  !iru:u\'  ]u-  Arrw  up  the  cluirter  (still 
extant  in  a  coutempor^'  ealigraphic  copy^  preserved 
"  ~      ■     '       ■  ch  ne; 


in  the  archivesef  the  Vatican),  m  whicl 
the  weUrknomi  eovenants  of  his  predeoeNOts^  bk- 
ei  eased  the  donatknu  by  the  addition  of  several  new 

ones,  anfl  un<lerfook  to  .ser\irc  the  canonical  election 
of  the  jjoju  s.  The  pope  wius  not  to  be  con.seerate<l 
until  imperial  envoys  had  assured  them.selves  of  the 
legality  of  the  election  and  obtained  from  the  pope  a 
sworn  promise  of  allegiance  (cf.  Th.  Sickel,  "Das 
Frivilegium  Ottoo  I  fOr  die  rOmisohe  Kirehe".  luna- 
bniok,  1883).  Hie  neossMiy  eandttkm  lor  tfas 
coaiwmtton  of  snpcnr  tad  pope 


mon  opposition  to  Berengar.  This  was  removed 
when  Jtmn  XII,  who  not  unraaeonshly  feared 
Otto's  pomr,  entend  into  seoret  negotiations 
Willi  Berengar.    Otto  thereupon  again  eame  to 

Rome,  which  the  p<Hie  had  left,  and  demanded  of 
the  Romans  an  oath  that  henceforth  they  would  never 
again  elect  a  pope  without  the  express  consent  and 
sanction  of  the  emperor.  Therewith  the  papacy  waa 
dsdared  subject  to  the  emperor.  This  at  once  be- 
eoine  evident,  when  a  ^ynod,  ova-  which  Otto  pre- 
sided, deposed  the  pope.  But  Leo  VIII,  who  waa 
chosen  in  accordance  with  Otto's  wishes,  was  unable 
to  renuiin  at  Rome  without  Otto.  The  Romans,  iiJter 
the  death  of  John  XII,  elected  Benedict  V,  but  Otto 
sent  him  into  exile  at  Hamburg.  Other  aillictione 
John  Xlll,  to  secure  whose  elevation  the  Bil^ 
and  Otto  had  acted  in  harmony  in  966.  John 
Bseded  the  protection  of  the  emperor  against  a  rebel- 
lioas  faction  of  the  nobility,  whereuiwn  Otto  apjMiinted 
a  prefect  of  Rome  and  enfeoffed  him  with  drawn 
sword.  In  n^tum  the  pope  crowiuMl  the  son  of  Otto 
I  (Otto  II)  with  the  imperial  crown  in  the  next  yeai 
(967),  and  later  marri^  him  to  the  Greek  princeaa 
Theophaoo.  Otto  II  had  to  render  the  same  protec- 
tion to  the  popes  of  his  time.  Jolm  XIII's  suoceseor, 
Benedict  \%  was  imprisoned  and  murdered  in  Uie 
Castle  of  S.  Angek)  oy  hostile  nobles.  The  Frank 
who  w.'vs  chosen  in  hLs  t)lace  (lionifaee  VII)  had  to 
flw  to  Constantinople,  but  the  po.<ition  of  Benedict 
VII,  who  was  raised  to  the  paj>aey  with  the  consent 
of  Otto  II,  remained  uncertam  until  Otto  in  980  oame 
to  Rome,  wImts,  after  his  defeat  near  Capo  Oolonne, 
he  died  (983)  and  was  buried  in  St .  Peter's.  Boniface 
VII,  who  returned  from  Constantinople,  hiui  during 
the  minority  of  Otto's  son  di.splace<l  John  XIV,  tlie 
suecesisor  of  Benedict  VTI,  and  ex]>o}>«?d  him  to  dt>ath 
by  starvation  in  the  Castle  of  S.  .Vngelo.  And  beside 
John  XV,  who  was  made  pope  after  the  fall  of  Boni- 
faoe  VII,  the  dux,  Cresoentios,  un<far  the  usurped 
title  of  "Patrician",  ruled  over  Rome,  so  that  tbo 
times  of  an  Alberic  seemed  to  have  retunnHl. 

John  \'  therefore  earnestly  desireti  the  arrival  of  a 
German  army.  It  appeared  in  9t)fi  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  sixteen-year-old  Otto  III.  A»  John  had. 
died  before  Otto  entc«ed  Rome,  the  German  king, 
whom  the  Romans  had  asked  to  propose  a  candidat«, 
designated,  on  the  advice  of  the  princes,  his  relative, 
the  young  Bruno,  who  was  then  elected  at  Rome  an<l 
graced  the  papal  chair  as  Gregory  V  (996-99).  Cn>- 
scentius  was  besieged  in  the  Castle  of  S.  An^lo  and 
beheaded.  Gregory'  V,  who  crowned  Otto  III  em- 
peror, was  the  first  German  pope.  His  sunniiMinr, 
the  first  French  pope,  also  designated  by  Otto,  wee  tlM 
le.amed  Sylvester  II,  near  whom  on  the  Aventine  tlie 
enijjeror  desired  permanently  to  make  his  residence, 
that  he  might  govern  the  West  a.-^  the  Roman  emperors 
ha<  I  once  < lone.  The  old  Roman  law  and  a  ceremonial 
fa.sluone<l  after  Byzantine  forms  were  to  be  put  into 
effect.  But  these  plans  soon  came  to  naught.  Oaif 
a  few  3rean  lat^,  in  1002,  the  youthful  and  Tiaonaty 
emperor,  bitterly  di-^illu-fioned,  died  in  his  camp  out- 
side Rome,  whifh  had  risen  imainst  him.  And.  when 
Syh'ester  II  also  pas,-teii  away  in  KKI.'i,  .lolm  CVeseen- 
tius,  thcson  of  the  Crescentius  who  iuid  h<H>n  beheaded 
by  Otto  III,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  patriciate, 
ansed  the  government  at  Rome.  After  his  death  the 
Counts  of  Tuseuhim  began  to  contend  with  the  Cn- 
accntians  for  the  supremacy,  and,  in  opposition  to  the 
pone  8<>t  up  by  their  opponents,  raised  one  of  their  own 
followers  to  the  pajial  chair  as  Benedict  VIII .  the  lat- 
ter W!i8  recognized  as  the  lawful  pope  by  Henry  II, 
whom  he  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  on  14  February. 
1014.  An  intimate  frienddiip  united  Benedkst  and 
Henry.  Tocher  they  planned  a  reform  of  tiie 
Church,  which  unfortunately  was  not  carried  out. 
Benedict  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  John  XLIX,  a 
naa  km  wwthjr  «l  the  haum,  who  bed 
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held  the  temporal  power  in  the  city,  and  who  as  pope 
for  the  moat  part  thought  only  of  the  intereste  <a  bis 
faaafy.  Theae  urged  him  to  giuo  flood  will  of 
HcDiy**  nieoenor,  Conrad  II,  whom  he  tmmwti  tmr 

peror  at  Konio  in  l(y27.  The  papal  ili^^nit y  sank  to  a 
still  lovvfT  Ifvcl  uiultT  the  nei)he\v  t>f  Juhn  XIX, 
Bt  ijtxijot  IX,  whow  tlovation  to  the  papal  throne  at 
tbe  agp  of  twenty  was  secured  by  his  family  through 
rimmy  and  violeiioe.  When  the  Romans  set  up  an 
antiiMiM,  gyhwttw  JUL  in  qnniiitiian,  Benediofc 
wampu  for  a  time  In  doubt  wbelGer  he  oupit  not  to 
resign;  finally  he  rrlinquLshed  the  jHrntificate  to 
godfather  Joim  tiratian  for  lUOO  ixjunda  of  {^ilvt  r. 
The  purchaser  had  had  recourse  to  this  measure  only 
to  put  an  end  to  tbe  abominable  practices  of  the 
TuscuUn.  He  eaOed  himself  eiregory  VI,  and  utood 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  Cluniae  monks.  Bufc 
as  John  again  asserted  his  claims,  and  aU  three  popes 
had  evidently  seriir('<l  the  dignity  only  through 
simony,  the  party  of  reform  saw  no  other  renKsly  than 
to  inil'uce  the  CuTmaii  king,  Hcnrj'  III,  to  intorvene. 
Heniy  III,  through  the  synods  ot  Sutri  and  Home, 
Ind  all  three  popes  daposed.  Gregorv  VI  in  tlie 
capacity  of  secretary  went  into  exile  to  Gennsoy  with 
Hildebrand  (later  Pope  Gregory  VII).  Then,  maric> 
ing  the  zenitli  of  the  Grrman  imperial  jiowcr  at  Rome, 
there  followe<i  a  iiuinl)er  of  (ierniaii  pojx's:  Clement 
II;  who  crownetl  Henrj'  III  emperor  in  1040,  c<jnfrr- 
TioK  on  him  also  the  r^ik  of  Patrician,  and  with  it  the 
l^&t  of  nomination  at  papal  elections;  Damasus  II: 
Saint  Leo  IX  of  Alsace,  with  whom  the  drift  toward 
ecclesiastical  reform  finally  reached  tbe  papal  chair; 
and  Vi(  for  II. 

The  rcarfion  s<X)n  set  in.  Under  the  Burgvmdian 
Nicholas  II  the  effort  to  free  the  papacy  fnun  tlic 
commanding  influence  of  the  eil^>ire  becomes  clearly 
noticeable.  At  tbe  Easter  Sgmod  of  1059  the  papal 
election  was  placed  under  new  renilstkmSt  beinis»> 
poj«ed  essentially  in  the  hands  of  the  eardinak.  Th» 
Cft  rr  11.111  king  was  no  longer  to  have  tho  rieht  of  desig- 
nation, but  at  mostonly  that  of  confirmation.  Asthe 
German  Court  was  unwilling  to  yield  therinht  of  dciiin- 
nation  without  a  struggle,  which,  according  to  its 
eonccpt,  was  conferred  together  with  the  hoeditsty 
rank  of  Patrician,  the  first  oonfliets  twiweoi  cnptre 
and  papacy  began.  In  oppoeition  to  Akmider  II, 
who  was  efecte*!  to  Kuccee<l  Nicholxs  II,  the  German 
Government  set  up  Bi.shop  Ciul:ilu3  of  Panna  (Ilon- 
orius  II).  Soon  afterward,  umh-r  IIenr\'  IV  and 
Grccpiy  VII,  the  conflicts  broadened  out  into  tbe  con- 
flict eonceming  investiture.  In  thk  oootsst  the 
papacy  had  pressing  need  of  a  temporal  pomr  to 
support  it  against  the  German  Empire.  TMi  sup- 
port was  destined  to  hr  furnished  by  the  Normans, 
whose  state,  founded  in  Ixiwer  Italy,  became  of  ever- 
increasing  importance  to  the  papacy. 

The  relations  b«'tween  the  Holy  See  and  the  Xor- 
inaiia  were  not  always  friendly.  When  tlu^e  at  the 
time  of  Leo  IX  advanced  into  the  Lombaid  Duchy 
of  Bencvento,  the  Beneventans  sought  to  defSnra 
them.selvf's  :mr\inst  them  by  expelling  tho  reigning 
prince  ami  flcrt  ing  the  pope  in  10.51  jus  their  sovereign. 
Thus  w:m  Bc-nevento  a«l<le<l  to  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Actually,  of  course,  tbe  popes  had  posses- 
non  only  of  the  city  of  Benever*o  with  the  district 
immediately  under  its  jturisdietioii,  and  thai  oo^ 
since  1077.  Through  Benevento  Leo  Dt  beeame  {»• 
volved  in  a  ouarrel  witli  the  Normans  .and  tfKik  the 
field  against  tnem,  but  was  ilefcated  and  ma«le captive 
near  Civitate  in  1053.  The  victors,  however,  did  not 
fail  to  recognize  and  to  resiMK;t  in  the  captive  the  suc- 
cessor of  Peter,  and  sub^raucntly,  as  the  result  of 
negotiatMHis  with  Nicholas  11,  the  treaty  of  Melfi  was 
made  in  1060,  in  which  the  Normans  seknowledged 
themselves  vansals  of  the  Holy  See  for  the  conquered 
territories — Benevento  was  excqited — and  engaged 

to  pigr  ft  y«MV  Mtata.  Vmt  aov  also  took  upon 


themselves  the  protection  of  the  papacy  and  the 
States  of  tbe  Ghuiob,  as  well  aa  of  tfia  canonical  elec- 
tion of  the  pcpei  A  Nonnn  anny  under  Robert 
Gansaid  Tanued  Gr^ry*VII  in  the  greatest  dis* 

tress,  when  Henry  IV  had  come  to  Rome  with  his 
anti-pope  Clement  III,  nxieived  the  imperial  crown 
from  the  latter,  ami  imprisoned  Gregory  VII  in  the 
Ca.stle  of  S.  .\ngelo.  Before  the  powmul  Normaa 
army  IIear\  ha^l  to  withdraw  from  Rome  in  1084. 

A  valuaUe  aUy  of  tbepapaey  in  its  conflict  with  the 
empire  was  the  great  Coontees  Matilda  of  Tuscany, 
at  \vho.se  C:tst  le  of  Canossa  King  Henn,'  IV  appeared 
in  January,  1U77,  to  beg  (Jregorj'  \' 11  "for  absolution 
from  tlie  ban  of  the  Church.  5latilda  had  by  will 
bequeathe<l  her  freehold  estates  to  the  pope,  but  had 
alao  in  1111  made  promises  to  Emperor  Heiuy  V,  but 
probably  on^  in  such  a  way  that  the  Roman  Church 
would  remain  chief  owner.  The  succession  to  the 
laniLs  bequeathed  by  Matilda  furnished  after  her 
death  (111'))  a  new  cause,  hi-st  for  stramed  relations, 
then  for  !i  cjuarrel  between  emperor  and  pope.  This 
was  partly  duetto  tbe  fact  that  the  lands,  because  of 
their  location,  had  a  high  strategio  vahie.  Whoever 
possessed  them  commanded  the  passage  <rf  the  Apen- 
nines from  the  plains  of  the  Po  into  Tuscany.  Henry 
V  at  onre  t<K)k  posscK-iion  of  the  lands,  and  .sub.'!e<}uent 
kings  and  emperors  to  Frederick  II  also  occupie<l  or 
bcstowe<l  tliem  in  hpite  of  the  repeated  protests  of  the 
Curia.  Amid  all  tliLs  we  often  we  pope  and  emperor 
working  in  harmony.  The  anti-i>upe  Anaoletua  II 
with  his  protector,  King  llogcr  li  of  Sicily,  was  at- 
tacked by  Emperor  Lothair,  who  took  up  the  cause  of 
Innocent  II.  Frederick  I  had  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who 
had  openly  preached  against  the  temporal  power  of 
the  popes,  executed  ns  a  heretic  and  rebel  (1155). 

The  various  matters  of  dispute,  which  bad  led  under 
Frederick  I  to  the  d^tem  years'  conflict  witil  Aka^ 
ander  III  and  had  been  then  settled  in  tiie  Tkeatv  of 
Venice,  were  again  revived  when  Heniy  VI,  as  hus- 
band of  the  Norman  heires.s  C<nistance,  at  the  death 
of  the  childleffi  King  William  II  in  1189,  laid  claim  to 
the  Norman  Kingdom,  which  embraced  Sicily  and 
Lower  Italy.  The  pope  as  lord  paranunint  wished  to 
have  the  unrestricted  (li.s]>o8al  of  tbe  Norman  king- 
dom, and  first  bestowed  it  on  the  illegitimate  Tancr^ 
<rf  Leeoe.  But  Henry  disregarded  this  action,  and 
conquerefl  the  kingfloin  after  Tancred's  death  in  1 194. 
Hp  desired  to  transform  It«ly  antl  Germany  into  an 
hereditary  nionarehy.  He  also  made  old  parts  of  the 
States  of  the  Church  subject  to  bim,  when  in  1195  he 

Staoed  1i»  Margravate  of  Anoona,  the  Duchy  of 
[avenna,  and  the  ancient  exarchate  (the  Romagna) 
imder  the  lord  hifth  steward  of  the  realm,  Markwald 
of  Anweiler,  as  his  vicerov.  But  with  his  death  in 
1197  all  the  plans  for  world  dominion  colla|)se<l.  In 
Italy  a  national  movement  w:us  starte<l,  which  the 
youthful  and  energetie  Innocent  HI  utilized  to  re- 
establish and  extend  the  States  of  the  Church.  First 
of  all  be  enforced  thepapal  authurity  at  Rome  itself 
by  exacting  an  oafh  oT atff^ance  from  the  senators  as 
well  a-H  from  the  prefect,  j)reviously  .appointod  li\  the 
emfHTor.  .\fter  this  nearlv  all  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  territory'  bequeathed  by  Matilda,  in  the  Man  h 
of  Ancona,  and  in  the  Duchy  of  Siioleto,  also  Assist 
and  Perugia,  submitted  to  him.  Inno(H-nt  thus  be> 
eameUieraitanrof  the  States  of  the  Church.  After 
the  precedent  set  by  Otto  IV  (Neuss,  8  June,  1201), 
the  son  of  Henrj*  VI,  Fre<lerick  II,  who  had  been  pro- 
tected by  Innocent  III,  ponfirme<l  anew  the  Slates  of 
the  Church  in  their  const iiuen'  jiarts  hv  a  golden  hull 
executed  in  the  name  of  the  empire  at  Egeron  12  .July, 
1213:  these  parts  were  the  old  Patrimony  from  C'i>per> 
ano  to  Radicofanif  tbe  Mareh  of  Aneonai,  the  Duchy 
of  Spolctx),  tiie  territories  of  Matilda,  the  Ommtr  of 
Bertinoro  (south  of  Paveni!a\  the  e\arrh:if e.  and' the 
Peatapoiis.   AU  these  new  acquisitions  and  the  States 

Of  tto  Gtanli  III  tiitir  intintgr  Wire  again  plaofd  io 
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tha  gwatwl  jtomnly  whea  Um  giwt  1(011^  be- 
tween FVedflrfak  ll  end  the  Oaria  brolBe  out.  WUh 

the  exception  of  the  city  of  Romr  the  emperor  had 
bmught  the  States  of  the  Chunh  into  his  power. 
Innocent  IV'  fled  to  his  native  city  {Ecumenical  (JerirKk 
and  thence  to  Lyons,  wlu-re  iil  the  thirte<'nt  h  Q'lcuracn- 
ioal  Council  in  124o  he  placed  Frederick  II  under  the 
ban  of  ttie  Church  and  dcpo8od  bim.  Hie  eonfliot 
rand  for  iereral  yearn  longer,  but  tiie  atar  of  the 
Honenstaufen  wjis  rapidly  setting.  The  emperor's 
son  Enzio,  comuiaiuler-in-i'hief  in  Central  and  r{)j)er 
Italy,  was  captured  by  the  BologncHc  in  1249.  Tlie 
emperor  hiinnelf  died  in  1250,  find  his  son  Cunrad 

IV  died  a  few  years  later  (1254).  When  FVed- 
eriek'a  iUcgitiinate  son  Manfied  undertook  the  oaOf 
tfuneiioin  m  the  Btruggle  and  had  himaelf  erawoed  at 
Palenno,  the  French  pope  Clement  IV  summoned  to 
his  aid  the  brother  of  King  Louis  IX  of  France, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  wlio  had  accepte<l  ili.  Kingdom  of 
Lower  Italy  as  a  lief  of  t  he  pope.  Charles  vanc;|uiahed 
Manfred  in  1266  at  lienevento,  and  Conradin,  the 
youthful  nephew  of  Frederiok  II,  at  Tasllacouo  in 
1968.  and  lutd  tUa  last  deaoendant  of  the  Uohenstau- 
fen  nouae  executed  in  the  market-place  of  Napl<». 
With  this  the  danger  to  the  papacy  from  the  Hohen- 
ataufcn  was  removed,  but  a  worse  danger  to<  ik  its  yilace. 

(3)  From  (he  A  vignon  Exile  to  the  Erui  of  the  FiJlcerUh 
Cmivry. — ^The  papacy  was  now  not  only  dependent 
upon  the  protection  of  France,  but  was  also  entirely 
at  its  mercy.  This  was  seen  in  the  utter  disregard 
shown  by  PhiUp  the  Fair  in  his  attitude  toward  Boni- 
face VIII  and  his  sueceesors.  Clement  V,  a  native  of 
Southern  France,  difl  not  venture  to  go  to  Italy,  after 
his  election  in  liiO").  hut  had  hiamdf  crowned  at  Lyons, 
and  after  130<J  resided  at  Avignon,  which  now  re- 
mained the  leeideace  of  the  {lopes  until  1376.  The 
country  about  Avignon  constituted  the  County  of 
Venais-sin  or  the  Margravate  of  Provence,  which,  on 
the  gn^)und  of  a  former  donation  of  the  Count*  of  Tou- 
lou!*e  in  1273,  had  been  ^iven  up  to  the  \h)\h'  by  the 
French  king,  Philip  lilt  he  Bold.  The  city  of  A  vlgncm 
itself  first  came  into  the  iKJSsession  of  the  Holy  St-e  by 
purchase  in  1348.  During  the  residence  of  the  popes 
m  Avignon  the  pi^ial  dominion  in  the  States  of  the 
Church  almost  ceaaed.  In  Bome  the  Ooloona  and 
Orsini  fought  for  the  supremacy.  In  tin  other  oitiee 
the  French  regents,  who  were  sent  from  Avignon, 
found  anything  but  willing  obedience.  Hologna  re- 
volted in  1334  again.st  tjjr  pope'.M  relative,  Hrltram. 
Cola  di  llienzi  dehide<l  the  HoniatiM  with  the  phantom 
of  a  republic.  The  state  of  anarchy  was  first  ended  by 
the  CasUlian  Cardinal  Albonioa  (see  Oil  md  Aif> 
BORNoz,  Altabh  Ctaavuo),  whom  umoeent  VI  aent 
to  the  States  of  t  he  Churcli  his  vicar-general  in  1353. 
Albomoz  not  only  brounlit  the  States  of  the  Church 
under  subjection  to  the  pope,  but  also  reorganiz^l 
them  by  means  of  the  .'t^gidian  Constitutions,  which 
were  m  fOTOe  in  the  States  of  the  Gfawdl  Ontd  1816. 
But  the  sttooeam  of  AUwrmm  iw>  agan  i»"ii«fi«^ 
again,  when  the  Great  Sdilaitt  ooeuiied  daring  the 
residence  at  Avi>?nnn.    .Vfter  its  termination  ^Iartin 

V  (1417-31)  sought  to  establish  a  cenlraliz<Hl  mon- 
archy out  of  the  various  coiillicting  rights,  privileges, 
end  usurpations,  and  in  this  had  much  success.  New 
aflUetioos  were  Drought  by  the  period  of  the  Renais- 
aanea»  in  wfaiob  Tiaionaries  of  radieal  nswa  loved  to 
pose  as  Kberatote  from  t  vTatmy .  Thus  the  oonsptracy 
of  Sfcf.nno  l\)rc.iro  alunne<l  Nichol.a.i  V  in  14.')3,  and 
the  consfiirary  r)f  \  M\S  alarmc<l  Paul  II.  Other  dan- 
gers lay  in  the  p-owth  of  power  of  certain  fainilie«  of 
the  feudal  nobility  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  the 
nepoiim  of  aome of  the  potiee,  who  provi(le«l  for  their 
relatives  at  the  expense  of  the  Statea  of  the  Churah,  or 
in  their  international  policies,  for  wWdj  the  Statea  ef 
the  Clnirrh  had  to  suffer. 

(4)  From  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the  IVm%  of 

FlMMk-Undar  Alannder  VI  &e  Slalaa  of  the 


Churah  dnlipmted  into  »  aariaa  of  atalea  held  hy 
papal  relatives  of  the  Borgia  family.  Oeaare  Borgia, 

whom  Machiavelli  admired,  laboure<l  earnestly  from 
lus  Duchy  of  Ilomagna  to  traiiijlurni  the  ,Siate.s  of  the 
Church  into  a  Kmgdom  of  Central  Italy.  After  hia 
fall  (1504)  Venice  sought  to  bring  the  cities  on  the 
Adriatie  Sea  under  its  power.  Juliua  II  then  in  his 
inmitaoua  my  had  reoomae  to  force  to  reeatablieh 
ana  extend  the  Statea  of  the  Omrch.  He  eon(|oeral 
Penigia  and  Bologna  and  by  the  Ix».acue  of  Camhrai 
forcwi  Venice  to  give  up  Kaveniui,  C<'rvia,  Faenza, 
.and  Iliniini.  But,  after  he  luui  been  Kiti.sfi«il  by  the 
Venelian.s,  he  concluded  the  Hoiy  League  for  tlic  ex- 

Can  of  the  French  from  Italy.  It  ie  true  that  the 
eh  in  1512  were  onoa  more  viotonous  over  the 
iroope  of  the  League  at  Ravenna,  bat  ^anks  chiefly 
to  the  Swiss  meroenaries,  whom  the  jwijie  h;id  enlisted 
through  Cardinal  Schinner,  Juhu.H  atluuied  hi.s  object. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan  to  Maximil- 
ian Sforza,  Julius  II  made  a  still  further  gain  for  the 
States  of  the  Church,  since  Parma  and  Piaccnza  were 
taken  from  the  duchy  and  ineorporated  in  the  Statea 
of  the  Church.  Reggio  aad  Modena,  wUoh  belonged 
to  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  were  also  taken  possession  of 
by  the  pope,  but  his  successor  I.<eo  X  htui  to  restore 
these  cities  to  the  duke  in  151.").  A  dreiidful  catas- 
trophe was  brought  upon  Rome  by  the  vacillating 
policy  of  Clement  VII.  The  disortlerly  troops  cn 
Charles  V  overran  and  plundered  the  States  of  the 
Church,  occupied  Rome  on  6  May,  1527,  and  for  dght 
days  rioted  there  frightfully  (Saoeo  di  Roma).  In  the 
Castle  of  8.  Angelo  the  pone  was  held  captive  until  6 
De<  (  iiiber.  It  \va.s  long  before  these  wounds  were 
heak^l,  althouph  the  twpe  in  1529  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  empenir  at  IWcelona  and  n'Cciv<Hl  b.-ick  the 
States  of  the  Church.  The  conclusion  of  peace  was 
confirmed  by  the  Conference  of  Bologna,  at  which 
Charles  V  on  24  ApriL  1580^  leeaimd  the  impennl 
crown  from  Clement  Vll. 

During  this  time  as  well  as  later  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts were  for  a  time  sej)a.rut4Hi  from  the  Slates  of 
the  Church  and  conferred  a.s  .separate  principalitit«H 
by  popes  on  their  relatives.  The  Hovere  pope  Six- 
txis  IV  had  in  1474  made  Fcderigo  of  Montcfcltro 
Duke  ef  UifainQt  and  manied  Federigo's  daughter 
QiOTannntohbDe|AeirQfc»vattnideUaRovere.  The 
son  of  this  Ciovanni,  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere, 
came  into  i>0!^session  of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  in  1.^08, 
duriiiR  the  iM)iitifi<".ite  of  the  other  Uovere  pope, 
Julius  II.  In  addition  to  this  Julius  II  in  1512  in- 
ferred on  him  the  Vicariate  of  Peaaro,  which  had 
pceviottaiy  bean  a  lief  in  the  iMuida  of  tba  Malateala 
mid  rinee  14411  of  the  Sfbraa.  Not  ontfl  the  male 
line  of  the  Rovere  became  extinct  in  1631  were  Mon- 
tefeltnt  and  I  rhino  together  with  Pesaro  restored 
to  the  Siate.H  of  the  Church.  Poi>e  Paul  111  in  1545 
bestowed  Parma  and  Piacenza  as  a  duchy  on  his  son 
Pier  Lolgi  Damese.  Even  after  the  Famcse  line 
had  baooma  aitineti  the  duohiaa  nverted,  not  to  the 
Statea  ef  tiie  Chnroi,  but  to  a  brandi  of  tiie  Spanish 
Bourbon.s,  and  finally  in  ISHO  to  S.ardinia.  To  make 
up  for  thi.s  Ferrara,  %vhi(h  had  once  Iwlonged  to 
Matilda  of  Canosisa  a.s  a  i)apai  fief.  ha<i  in  1208  fallen 
to  the  Guclph  family  of  Este,and  had  in  1471  been 
made  n  ducny.  After  the  mam  line  of  the  Este  had 
beeooAaitiaet  in  lfi07,  Fenwftfaverted  to  the  Stat«e 
ef  the  CSniroh,  aad  remained  part  tiiereof  (except 
during  the  Napoleonic  period)  until  the  Italian  an- 
nexation in  IStiO.  Mo<lena  and  Reggio,  howcvcsr, 
fell  in  ir)<t7  to  a  collateral  line  of  the  ¥Mc  as  a  fief 
of  the  empire.  ITius  the  States  of  the  Church  heltm 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  embraoed 
aobetantially  the  temtory  that  had  belonged  to  them 
at  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  exce^it  t  h.-it  some  portione 
of  the  old  Dtirhy  of  S;h>i.  to  hail  been  addea  in  the 
south  since  the  time  of  innocent  III. 
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Revolution  and  of  Napoleon.  In  1791  the  French 
National  Assembly  announced  the  union  of  Avignon 
and  Vwiiwin  with  France,  and  in  the  P«Me  o(  To- 
kntiiio  (1797)  Pius  VI  had  to  give  than  up.  irlak  at 

the  same  time  relinquishing  the  legations  of  Ferrara, 
Bologna,  and  Romagna  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
In  February,  1798,  General  Brrlhi'.  r,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Home  by  Napoleon,  formed  the  rest  of  the 
Statoi  of  the  Church  into  the  Roman  Republic. 
Hie  pope^  beoauae  he  would  not  renoimce  his  claim, 
was  taken  away  aa  a  captive  and  eventually  confined 
in  Valence,  where  death  soon  released  him  (29  August, 
1790).  People  were  already  rejoicing  that  the  papacy 
and  the  church  had  come  to  an  end.  Their  joy  was, 
however,  premature.  Under  the  protection  of  Em- 
peror FkanoiB  II  the  cardinals  in  1800  elected  Pius 
Vll  as  pope  at  Venice.  But  hard  trials  awaited  him. 
It  m  true  that  in  1801  Pius  VII  bv  Napoleon's  favour 
Bot  back  the  States  of  the  Church  as  bounded  in  the 
Peace  of  Tolentino.  But  the  position  of  the  States 
of  the  Chun:h  remaine<i  extn'mely  precarious.  Napo- 
leon in  1806  conferred  lienevento  on  Talleyrand  and 
Pontecorvo  on  Bernadotte.  In  1808,  because  Pius 
VII  would  not  oloee  his  ports  to  the  English,  the  States 
of  tlM  Ghurdi  were  again  occupied  and  in  1809  ooa^ 
pletely  confiscated.  The  MajYshes,  Urbino,  Came- 
rino,  and  Maoerata  were  annexed  to  the  newly-created 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  the  rest  of  the  State.s  of  the  Cluirch 
to  France.  Not  until  the  Congrtss  of  \'icnna,  where 
the  able  Consalvi  represented  the  pope,  were  the 
States  of  the  Church  again  establiaheg  (181 5 ) ,  almost 
~  *  old  ^i-*— exoept  that  Avignon  unii  Ve- 
,  not  wstowd  to  the  pope,  and  Austria 

 a  naitoir  strm  along  the  mmtiflr  of  the 

Ferrara  ditrtrict  north  of  the  Po  and  tbs  zigjlt  of  gaP* 
nsooing  Ferrara  and  Com.achio. 

J I)  From  the  Peace  of  Vunna  to         — The  UbflOd 
national  ideas  prevalent  throughout  Oeubal 
Burope  undermined  tne  States  of  the  Ckardi,  jttSt 
as  they  did  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  found  OKpre— ion 
in  the  high-sounding  phrases  "ooostitution"  and 
"national  unification".     The  French  Revolution 
and  Napoleon  hud  awakened  these  idesus.  The 
name  of  a  Kingdom  of  Italy,  whose  cron'n  Na- 
poleon had  worn,  was  not  /orgotten.    With  the 
9id  conditions,  which  the  ooQgiMB  of  Vianna  had 
restored,  the  people  wwe  by  no  means  mtitMi, 
They  lamented  the  dMskm  of  Italy  into  Tarioas 
stat^,  bound  together  !)>•  no  common  bond,  and 
sbfjve  all  the  fact  that  tin  v  wi  re  rulai  by  foreigners. 
The  pope  and  the  King  of  .S;ir(litiiH  iiionc  were  lo()k<Hl 
upon  as  resilly  native  rulers.    The  other  rulers  were 
legMded  more  or  less  as  foreigners.  Naplos-Sici^ 
waa  ruled  by  the  Bourbon  line,  whieh  had  come  there 
in  1738,  ud  wludi  ^vas  opixw^ed  particularly  by 
Sitnly.    In  Parma  and  Piacenza  also  the  Bourbon 
line,  first  cstabliKhc*!  licre  in  174S,  rulwi  again  from 
the  death  (IH-lTj  of  .M;iri<'-lxmi8e,  wife  of  Napoleon 
L    In  Modena  and  Tuticanv  collateral  lines  of  the 
iMNiie  of  Austria  ruled:  in  the  Duch^  of  Modena,  a 
fan  wUeli  had  in  1803  beonne  the  heir  of  the  aneiMit 
fhmd  house  of  Erte;  in  Tuscany,  whieh,  after  the 
Medici  had  become  extinct,  ha<i  fallen  to  the  ducal 
house  of  Lorraine,  the  line  sprung  from  Ferdinand 
111,  brother  of  Emperor  Friim  i.s  I  of  Austria.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Austrians  were  the  immediate  rulers 
of  the  Lombard-Venetian  Kingdom.    The  current 
of  natiouMealiaf  «M  directed  above  all  against  the 
rule  of  the  AuBtnma  at  Milan  and  Venke,  hated  as 
a  government  by  fon'igners,  and  nho  ac;iin';t  the 
governments  which  pursuer!  the  [><)lirii  s  of  and  we  re 
protected  by  Austria.    Au8tria'H  state,-^man  Metter- 
nioh  had  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  the  order  es- 
tablished bv  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.   As  the 
fltatw  of  toe  C3u»eh  were  included  among  the  gov- 
ila  mdar  AuiWa's  prote^i^on,  th^  gradually 


The  narrow  pohce  spirit  of  the  absolute  govern" 
ments,  which  did  not  distinguish  between  vrhski  was 
justifiable  and  wliat  was  not,  promoted  the  growth 
of  iliiniitiufaetion,  which  first  took  ahapo  in  seorst 

societies.  Carbonarism  and  freemason  ry  spread 
rapidly.  The  Greek  war  of  independence,  which 
excited  universal  admiration,  arouted  the  national 
spirit  in  itidy.  'i'hc  Sanfedists  (per  la  mnla  fede), 
as  the  loval  CathuUcs  were  called,  were  only  a  weak 
support  lor  the  Papal  Government  in  the  States  of 
the  Church.  The  Carbonari,  led  by  exiles  and  made 
fugitives  in  Paris  and  yielding  to  the  impression  made 
by  the  Revolution  of  July,  profited  by  the  vacancy 
of  the  papal  chair  after  the  death  of  I'iu.s  VIII,  in 
1830,  to  inaugurate  ri.sing  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
especially  in  Bologna  Under  the  presidency  of 
Nfaisini,  the  founder  of  the  ravcdutionaiv  society  of 
the  "Gravane  Italia  ",  delegates  assembled  at  Bologna 
in  1831,  aa  a  parliament  of  the  united  provinces,  to 
establish  a  republican  fr)rm  of  government,  and  ele<'ted 
a  provisional  govermnent.  When  the  new  pope 
Gregory  XVI  asked  for  Austria's  a-ssi-stance,  Metter- 
nich  was  ready  to  intervene  without  delay.  The 
AustriaDa  restoied  peace  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
as  alao  in  ftlodena  and  Parma.  But  hardly  had  the 
troops  departed,  when  new  disorders  broke  out,  and, 
in  answer  to  the  pope's  renewed  call  for  help,  the 
Austrians  reappeared  at  Bologna  in  1832  under 
Iladetsky.  To  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Aus- 
trians the  French  Government  of  Louis  Phihppe 
sent  to  Anoona  troops,  which  remained  there  as  long 
as  the  Austrians  oommied  Bdmpa  (until  18B8}. 
In  oppositian  to  the  folkmen  of  Massini  there  wen 
not  lacking  for  a  while  men  who  strove  to  bring  about 
the  unification  of  Italy  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
pope.  Their  spokesman  was  at  first  the  former 
chaplain  of  King  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  V'itu-i  nzo 
Giobfali,  who  in  1843,  as  an  exile  in  Brussels,  wrote 
the  treatise  "  II  primato  morale  e  dvOedef^  Italiani ", 
a  imbUcation  which  caused  a  great  sensation.  He 
desired  that  tiie  pope  should  become  the  head  of  the 
national  union  of  states  in  Italy,  from  whieh  the 
foreign  princes  wej^  to  be  excludwl .  Piedmont,  how- 
ever, was  to  act  as  regularly  appointed  protector  of 
the  pope  and  Italy.  The  priest,  Count  Antonio 
Boanini,  desired  an  Italian  confederation  with  the 
pope  at  ita  bead  and  two  deliberative  chambers.  He 
published  hii  ideas  in  1848  in  the  treatise  "DeOe 
cinaue  piaghe  della  S,  Chiesa",  in  which  he  also  par- 
ticularly recomnundcd  the  n  form  of  the  Church. 
The  son-in-law  of  Manzoni,  M.trchese  Ma.ssimo  d' 
Aseglo,  set  forth  the  perverse  pohtical  conditions  in 
Italy  and  espedally  in  the  States  of  the  Church  mora 
unsparinghr  in  the  treatise  "Gli  ultimi  OMi  di  Bomar 
gna"  (184o),inwhidi  he  urgently  advoeated  refonn. 
l)ut  at  tiic  same  time  warnrd  utjainst  conspiracy  ana 
revolution.  The  majority  (»f  tliosi-  who  were  enthu- 
sijkstic  about  the  uiulication  of  Italy  ymt  their  hope  in 
Piedmont,  "la  spada  d'  Itaha".  C-"*!sare  Balbo  in 
his  book  '^'Le  speranse  d'  ItaUa",  which  appeared  in 
18ML  aipeeted  first  of  all  the  founding  of  a  nnion  of 
the  Lombard  states. 

The  demand  for  reform  in  the  Statt^  of  the  Church 
wiis  i*i  fact  not  unjustified.  It  wa-s  exjxeted  that  it 
would  be  inaugurated  by  dregorj'  XV  I's  successor, 
who  was  hailed  with  extrava^mt  hopes,  when  as 
Pius  IX  he  ascended  the  papal  «liair  on  16  June, 
1846.  Men  saw  in  him  the  pope  of  whom  Gioberb 
had  dreamed.  Pius  DC  convoked  at  Rome  a  eotUMfl 
of  state  composed  of  representatives  of  the  varioUB 
provinces,  established  a  formal  cabinet  council,  and 
B.inr(ir)ne<l  the  formation  of  a  militia  in  the  St-ates  of 
the  Church.  In  addition  hesuogested  to  Tuscany  and 
Sardinia  the  formation  of  HiUriian  customs  unu>n. 
But  the  country  was  wroodit  vp  too  highly  to  eon* 
Ham  vmaMfy  and  dowqr  elbas  siMb  a  ooana. 
m  l£inili  at  Borne  inn  ^Sfied  beoMM  the 
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iMty  were  excluded  from  participation  in  the  govera- 

ment  erf  the  States  of  the  Church.  Even  before  the 
outbroak  of  the  Fronch  Revolution  of  P'ebruar>' 
llit  y  ton  ed  hv  ;i  pM)pular  iiprisinn  the  appointment  in 
1H48  of  a  cabinet  of  lajmen.  On  14  March,  1S4S, 
Pius  IX  after  long  hesitation  decided  to  proclaim  the 
fundamental  law  for  the  temporal  government  of 
Che  htnde  ot  the  Holy  See;  as  in  ot&er  lands  tiro 
duunben  were  to  TOte  upon  the  laws,  wfaidi  were  to 

be  (!r:iwn  up  by  a  rounril  of  state.  But  (he  chambers' 
were  forbidden  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  (}ue.',ti(tiLH 
purely  ^;>i^itll:^l  or  of  a  mixed  character,  and  the 
College  of  Cardinals  had  the  r^t  of  veto  over  the 
decision  of  the  chambers.  This  piovwl  UTOiatinfMh 
Vary.  Fiua  IX  was  also  eatpeetecf  to  aooommodite 
tumsdf  to  the  national  desires  wlien  M 3an  and  Venioe 
after  tlie  o\itbreak  of  the  revolution  in  Vienna  ha<l 
risen  ;i|:ain.s(  the  Austrians  and  Piedmont  was  pro- 
jianiiK  to  support  the  uprising.  The  iM)i>e  too, 
It  was  thought,  should  draw  the  sword  against  Aus- 
tria. 

When  Piua  IX  m  an  Eoqrolieai  annonnowd  on  29 
April,  1848,  that  he  eotdd  never  pennade  himself 

to  engage  in  a  war  against  a  Catholic  power  such  as 
Austria,  and  that  lie  would  never  ;u'<sunie  the  heiul- 
ahip  of  an  Italian  conftNleratKm,  liis  jiopularity  in 
liberal-National  circles  was  wclln^  at  an  end.  The 
4rf  thoee^  Ti^^wkh^  CuobsTttliai^drM^sd  of  a 

Maarini  made  the  demand  that^^ome  be  areeted^^ 

a  republic.  A  portion  of  the  civic  guard  surrotmded 
the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo  and  compelled  the  pope  to 
aj)]MHiit  Liberal  ministers.  But  the  revolutionary 
republican.'j  would  iuive  nothing  to  do  with  such  a 
compromise.  They  became  bolder  than  ever  when 
King  QiarleB  Albert  was  defeated  bv  Radetsky  at 
Gostossa  on  24-25  July,  1848,  and  ^e  monarchical 
national  partv  had  thereby  met  with  complete  failure. 
When  the  Liberal  minister  Rossi  .sought  to  reorgan- 
ize the  St.atos  of  the  Church  and  at  llie  sMine  time 
urged  on  the  formation  of  a  confederation  of  the 
Italian  states,  he  was  stabbed  to  death  on  the  steps 
of  the  Paiaoe  of  the  Canoelleria  on  15  Nov«nber. 
1848.  On  the  following  day  the  pope  found  himaetf 
besieged  in  the  QuirinaJ.  Only  with  difficulty  could 
the  bwi-ss  Guards  protect  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
populace.  On  24  Novenilier  Pius  IX  escaped  in 
disguise  to  Gaeta  in  the  Xeapohtan  Kingdom,  whither 
King  Ferdinand  II  hjui  returned  to  take  command  in 
person.  After  the  flight  of  the  pope  an  assembly 
was  eleeted  to  administer  the  government,  the  repub- 
lic was  proclaimed  at  Rome  on  9  February,  1849, 
and  the  temporal  sovereignty  declared  abolished. 
M.azzini  with  his  international  following  ruled  at 
Home.  In  I'lorence  aLso  the  republic  was  proclaimed 
on  18  February.  But  reaction  followtsj  quickly. 
This  was  hastened  when  the  Austrians  in  a  new  pa»- 
aage  of  arms  had  defeated  the  Piedmontese  at  Mor- 
tara  on  21  March,  1840,  and  at  Novara  on  23  March. 
Charles  Albert  thereupon  resigned  in  favour  of  his 
son  Victor  Emmanuel  II.  The  Austrians  were  now 
more  powerful  in  Tpper  Italy  than  ever.  They 
brought  biiek  to  Florence  tlie  ( Irand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
Fenlinand  IX  suppressed  the  revolution  in  Sicily. 
Pius  IX  waa  rsaaily  heard  when  he  appealed  to  the 
Catholie  pcmtn  for  aasistanoe  ag-ainst  the  republic. 
To  aatieipate  Austria  Louis  NaiMjleon,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  Second  Republic,  with  the  con.stmt  of  the 
(^)nstituent  .\ssembly  in  Paris,  sent  a  force  und<T 
Oudinot  into  the  Statt-s  of  the  Church,  where  besides 
Masxini  nuiny  revolutiomirics  from  other  lands 
Owteding  Garibaldi)  had  gathered,  and  a  triumvirate, 
wnmoaad  of  Maaaini,  AureUo  Saffi,  and  Carlo  Ar- 
meOmiiWaaadiitfnisteringthegovemnent.  Oudinot's 
small  force  soon  after  its  landing  at  Civitavecchia 
was,  it  is  true,  at  first  defeated  before  Rome.  But 
Urn  AntriaM  also  antend  the  Statat  of  Urn 


Qiurch  in  the  north,  in  the  south  the  NeapoEtans^ 
while  in  Terracina  Spaniards  landed.  Oudinot 

received  reinforcements  rm  i  began  the  siege  of  Rome. 
Garibaldi  with  500i)  volunte«»r8  cut  his  way  throiuh 
to  continue  the  stniggle  in  the  Aiiennines.  On 
2  July,  1849,  Oudinot  entertHl  Rome  and  a0un  re* 
■tond  the  teo^onl  power  of  the  pop*.  Wm  IX 
le-entend  Bona  n  12  April*  1850. 

ThtB  not  onlv  1^  FSedmontese  and  their  followers, 
but  the  Republicans  also  had  been  routed,  and  had 
shown  that  they  were  unable  to  bring  about  the  unity 
of  Italy.  By  the  militarv  power  of  Au>tria  all  of 
Italy's  forces  had  been  shattoed.  But  the  oljject 
was  not  abandoned.  A  different  pogrammc  wa.s  now 
adopted :  to  proceed  with  foreign  aid  Vider  Piedmont's 
leadership  against  the  pope.  Pfedmoat  aoi^t  to 
retain  the  symi^athies  of  all  Liberals  by  keqimg  the 
constitution,  while  the  remaining  governments  of 
Italy  had  returned  to  absolutism.  Pius  IX,  bitterly 
disillusioned,  declared  the  retention  of  a  constitution 
wholly  uuxnipatible  with  the  most  vital  interesta 
and  toe  canooa  of  the  Qumsh*  as  well  aa  with  the 
independenoe  and  freedom  of  the  pope.  Between 
him.  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  Italy  no  eflforta 
ooura  bring  about  an  understanding  that  was  satis- 
factorj'  to  all.  A  French  garri-son  maintained  the 
sovereignty  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  while  the  Austriana 
secured  tranquiUity  m  the  legations.  TbB  qoeatioQ 
waa;  how  long  would  the  two  loromnoiwweniitinne 
hannonioualy  aide  by  side  ni  ItalyT  It  wee  anawered 
when  Napoleon  III  undertook  to  show  ElOope  the 
splendour  of  his  imperial  power  .and  to  force  Austria 
out  of  its  position  of  military  suprem:i<y  in  Itrdy. 
The  chanf^e  of  temper  in  those  circles  of  Italy  that 
were  strivmg  for  national  imihcation  was  shown  in 
a  new  treatise  of  Gioberti.  who  in  1843  in  faia  "Fti- 
mato^'hadaasignedthegmdaneetothepope.  IhlSSl 
he  publLshetl  his  b<x)k  "Rinnovamento  civile  d' 
Italia",  in  wliich  he  .set  forth  that  the  unification 
could  i>e  accompli.sht^i  without  Rome,  and  eveu 
against  liome  with  the  aid  of  Piedmont.  To  prepajv 
Piedmont  for  this  rdle  was  the  task  of  Camillo  Cavour, 
who  was  made  prime  minister  in  1852.  It  wae  also 
he  who  found  for  Sardinia  the  ally  wbti  united  wMk 
it  against  Austria.  At  Plombiftres,  a  watering-plaoe 
in  Ixjrraine,  he  interested  Napoleon  in  hi.s  plans  hi 
July'j  1S.}{»,  and  all  measures  down  to  the  srnitlli^t 
details  were  here  agree<l  upon.  The  Piedmont<«e 
succeeded  in  joining  their  forces  with  the  French 
army,  and  the  allies  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Mar 
gente  and  Solfcrino.  Napoleon,  however,  then  swiftly 
concluded  with  the  Emperor  Francis  Josenli  the 
Peace  of  Villafranca-ZOrich,  by  the  terms  of  which 
Au.stria  h:vl  to  ^ivt  Lombardy  only,  not  N'enetia; 
in  it  provision  was  aLso  made  for  an  Italian  confeder- 
ation, into  which  all  Italian  states,  including  Austria 
for  Venetia,  were  to  enter,  and  over  whim  it  wm 
intended  that  the  pope  shotdd  preside.  NapoliiaB 
feared  the  intervention  of  the  other  powers,  .and  at 
the  same  time  was  eager  to  show  eonsideration  for 
the  feelings  of  the  French  Cath'  hrs. 

In  national  circles  in  Italy  men  were  at  first  furious 
at  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  of  iteace.  But  calm 
soon  returned  when  it  was  seen  that  Napoleon  mode 
no  preparations  to  bring  baek  the  eipsPed  petty 
princes,  and  that  the  pope  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  r6lc  assigned  to  him.  Cavour  was 
able  to  continue  his  effort.s  in  behalf  of  hLs  schemes 
by  the  secret  path  of  conspiracy.  At  his  instiga- 
tion apparently  indapendent  governments  were 
estabUshed  at  Flowneer  Modena,  Mid  Bologna;  in 


reahty,  however,  fheae  were  direetod  from 

and  were  sup^wirted  by  England,  since  England  die 
not  desire  .a  Kingdom  of  Italy  defx-ndent  on  France. 
In  Tu.scany,  in  the  district  i>f  M(Mienjt- Parma,  which 
had  formed  itself  into  the  Repubhc  of  Emilia,  snd 
in  tha  lafitiou  «  vole  or  the  bhafallMito  1 
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15-20  March,  1S&),  whirh  n^ultwl  unanimously  in 
favour  of  annexation  to  Sardinia.  Napolwn  himself 
had  half  desired  this  deceptive  expedieat,  bjr  nieaos 
of  which  he  had  hnnMlf  omee  risen  to  power,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  an  excuse  for  letting  matters  take 
then"  own  course.  By  the  same  expedient  he  now  had 
vot.vl  to  him  the  indemnity,  stipulated  in  atlvancp, 
for  liii  interference  in  Italy,  namely  8a%'oy  and  Nine, 
which  by  a  pK)pular  vote  declared  themselves  for 
I  ranro.  The  pope  did  not  suffer  the  annexation  of 
t!.i  legationa  quietly.  He  excommunicated  Victor 
Emmanuel  and  those  who  had  assisted  him.  At  the 
same  time  he  issued  a  call  for  the  formation  of  a 
voliintorr  nrmy,  which  was  joined  by  many  of  the 
Freui  h  legitimists.  The  command  of  the  army  wan 
undertaken  by  a  bitter  enemy  of  Napoleon,  General 
Lamorici^re,  who  had  distinguiahed  himself  in  Al- 
geria. In  a  Wtry  short  time  the  volunteer  arm^  saw 
aettve  aenriee.  Garibaldi  with  1000  armed  losur* 
^laits  had  oome  from  Genoa  and  landed  at  Marsala 
m  May,  1880,  had  revolutioniaed  Sicily,  I'lfi  was 
marching  against  Naples.  The  Governnjent  at 
Turin,  which  IkkI  at  first  allowed  Garibaldi  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  now  saw  with  di.«plea8ure  the  proness 
of  the  Republicans,  and  feared  that  these  mill^ 
anticipate  it  at  Rome  and  Naplea.  It  aent  m  uma 
to  the  south.  Napoleon,  whoae  eooaoit  Oavoor  had 
Bounh'  fnr  the  f()rns<>en  cUish  with  the  pope,  sent  word 
to  Tuna  l  ate  i)re8to"  (act  quickly)  and  crosiitHi  to 
Algeria  that  he  might  not  sec  what  was  going  on. 
At  CastelBdardo,  not  far  from  Anoona,  the  Picdmon- 
teee  army  met  the  papal  forces  under  LAmorici^re, 
and  Lamoriotoe  iwtimVnd  on  18  SeDtamber.  I860. 
The  Pledmooteae  oeeupied  tfae  Marehea,  and  Osb  • 
advanced  into  the  Kingdom  of  Napltw.  By  a  vpte  ■ 
of  the  ioliabitants  on  21  September  the  population" 
w:is  then  allowed  to  derhiri'  itself  in  favour  ol  ann^i^T 
ation  to  Sardinia.  King  I'Vancis  II  of  Naples  after 
a  brave  defence  was  forced  to  capitulate  at  Gaeta 
on  13  Pebnura,  1861,  and  wtirad  to  Roma.  All  the 
aonaxed  provuieea  asnt  r^xoaentativea  to  the  Turin 
Parliament,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  II  was  here  pro- 
claimed King  of  Italy  on  13  March,  1861.  Rome  and 
Vcnctia  alone  were  still  to  be  won.  Venetia  was 
added  to  Italy  in  Ibtiti  as  the  result  of  the  victories 
of  its  ally,  Pruaria. 

At  laat  Boaaa  iiaa  alao  to  CoUmr.  Napoleon  had 
■t  Uie  end  of  Decstnber,  1806,  witiulrawu  tiie  amall 
French  tjarrison  from  Rome.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
a  foreifiti  lej:ion,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  French 
soldiers  ami  ofiicers,  wa.s  formed  at  Antihes  to  under- 
take the  protection  of  Rome,  but  it.s  jxjsition  was 
nevertheless  very  critical.  Garibaldi  in  the  autumn 
of  1867  invaded  the  Statea  of  the  Ghurch  with  his 
inam^ganta.  Tlun  Napoleon  onoe  nore  aent  a  fone 
from  Toulon,  which  together  with  the  papal  army 
repulsed  the  forces  of  Garibaldi  near  Mentana,  north- 
ca-st  of  Koine  on  A  Novemlx>r,  ISuT.  The  French 
s^rri^n  after  thi.H  remained  in  Rome,  since  the 
Parisian  Government  had  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
the  GntholiM  of  Fianoe.  Not  until  20  July,  1870, 
after  the  n«noo-0«nnan  War  had  brolEen  out,  were 
the  troops  withdrawn,  .\fter  Napoleon  h.ad  been 
taken  prLsoner  at  Se<lan,  Italy,  which  hiul  ren)oved 
its  caintal  to  Florence  in  .sent  tromw  against 

Rome  under  Cadoma,  and  these  on  ^  September, 
1870,  entered  the  city  through  the  breach  at  tne  Fbrta 
PSa.  A  vote,  which  declared  in  favotir  of  annwation 
to  Turin,  was  here  also  to  give  approval  to  tiie  oeeu- 
pation.  Pin';  IX  excommtmicatofl  all  participants 
in  .ind  authors  of  the  occup.ation  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  All  Catholics  condemned  the  action  of 
Italy.  To  protect  itself  against  the  remonstrances. 
Italy  on  13  May,  1871,  issued  Uia  ao^eaDad  law  of 
the  Papal  Guatanteea  (see  GuABAiniM,  Law  or), 
^AUk  waa  to  aeouie  to  the  pope  " 


of  the  conclave  .and  of  the  crctmienical  councils.  In 
addition  to  this  a  yearly  ix'n.sion  of  3,22.5, (J<X)  francs 
was  voted  to  him.  The  Vatican,  the  Lateran,  Mad 
the  oounto'-seat  Castel  Gandolfo  were  dccUtfed  eX" 
tra-territonaL  But  Piua  IX,  to  maintaip  his  protests 
against  the  aaiaore  of  tha  States  of  the  Church, 
refused  to  accept  the  hm,  and  ahut  hfanadf  up  in 
the  Vatican. 

Tht!  Roman  <iuejition  remains  uns<*ttle<l  to  the 
present  day,  since  it.s  solution  by  Italy  has  thus  far 
been  absolutely  one-sided,  besides  having  been 
bcoufltit  about  by  violenoa.  Without  heeding  the 
protests  of  the  pope,  Rome  waa  declared  the  capital 
of  Tt:ily  on  30  .June,  1S71.  TTie  radical  elenients, 
who  werti  hostile  to  the  Church  and  who  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  unification  of  Italy,  continued 
for  the  future  also  to  hold  the  upper  hand.  Pope 
Pius  IX  by  the  Decree  "  Non  exinxlit^'  of  29  February, 
1868,  had  fofbidden  the  Italian  Catholics  to  partici- 
pato  hi  the  politieal  Ufa  and  especially  in  the  election 
of  repn'sentatives  of  the  Kinniidin  of  Tfaly.  Only 
in  very  recent  years  has  a  gradu.-il  tendency  to  a 
change  of  relations  become  noticeable.  Although 
Pius  X,  becaiuse  of  the  principle  involved,  adheres 
to  the  "Non  expedit",  he  i>ermit8  the  participation 
of  Catholios  in  adminiatrative  eleetiona  Oauinifitpal 
and  provfaieial  eleetkms),  and  smee  tiie  Bm^ffthea] 
"Certum  (^)^silium"  of  11  June,  1905.  in  certain 
C!i.so.s  nil  the  rcconunendation  of  the  bishop  alao 
partif-itiatinii  in  the  parliamentary  elections.  Since 
that  time  the  Catholics  have  l>egun  to  take  part  in 
the  poUtical  life  of  Italy  (1009  :  22  representativea) 
and  to  exert  an  inAMnoe  which  we  hope  will  ledound 
-4»tfc»  wrifan  cf  tha  Ghurdi  and  of  Italy. 

JOl^t^ajif.  WoBKS.— THBinni.  Cedtx  diplomatiau  domMf 
Umporalu  S.  Stdi*  (3  irob.,  Rome,  I86I);  RecMo.vr,  Ottk. 
der  §laiU  Rom  (3  vow.,  Berlin,  lH«i7 — );  Ureoorovii  n.  Getth, 
de*  StatU  Rom  im  U%UtuUt«r  (8  vols..  4th  <>d.,  Stuttgart.  1N.S6 — ); 
Brosco.  Ge^ck.  dt$  KirehmMnalfs,  I  iCio(ha.  IsSO).  (ieaiiug  with 
the  siittwuth  and  Bcvent<  (  i.t !i  i  .m  .icu  f..  1[  (1)»S2),  extending 
from  17UU  to  1870;  ScaKMitiM.  Uncli.  der  Enittehung  u.  Au»- 
MUwitf  dm  XifcAMutwUM  (Leipiig,  1854). 

SntGUl.  WOBMJB  TO  TBS  FlMT  AND  SECOND  PeKIOOS.— HaKT- 
MANN-.  Gurhiehu  JuOietu  im  MiUelalUr,  III  (Gotha.  190S-11); 
FicKER,  For$eMmttn  tur  Reieht-  u.  Reehltofck.  Italient  (4  vols., 

Innabruck,  IMiS  74) :  N r tin- »;."<,  GencA.  rfrj  Vfrk^llnistts  tttucJien 
'  KaUtrliim     I'n ii-ii uin  \ru  MiU'IrsUer,  I  (2  vols.,  2ud  ed.,  MOiuter, 
1877),  87;  Uicseukecut,  Ucsch.  der  deuUchtn  KaUertnt  (0  vola., 
Leipsic.  1881-M);  Sumon.  JaMfOthtr  dtt  frdnkitchtn  Rtieht* 

wnttr  Ludwig  d.  rnmfiun  (2  voti.,  Leiptic,  1874-70) ;  DOuMuea, 

  -  -  -      J^^.     .     -      .      -  .  . 


Of»eh.  dtt  oMfrinkiteheH  Rtiekes  (2nd  ed.,  3  ■  nnim^i 

1887 — ) ;  DoppPEL,  Kaitrtum  u.  PaptUum  unter  dm  KanUttgtrm 

(Freiburg.  l.NSU);  StCKEU,  Die  Verlrdoe  der  PafUl*  Mil  dm 
Kctri/tiu'jtrn  un.i  ilitu  time  Kaisertum  in  Deutachf  Zeitaekt,  /ir 
UeJichicM4u;issensclui/t  (18&4-95);  luKM.  Alherieh  II  mtd  dtr 
KirthtnMaat  in  MitteiL  du  ImatihiU  fUr  (HUerrtidi.  Oaehuht*- 
fortchvmg,  XXIII  (1002):  ScHSPrEB-BoictiORST,  Zu  den  MatK- 
UdUdMn Schentungrn  in  Mitt,  des  InMUuU  fir  Otlerr.  (lenehiehtafor- 
•cAiWlff,  IX(1HH8) ;  (Jvehji.\nx,  Grafin  Malhildt  ton  TiMnrn,  ihr* 
Beiittungen  Gf  »ch.  ihret  GiUes  ron  ttt/i-liSO  (Innsbruck,  18ti5); 
Lu(  IIMUK,  Inn'H-rnt  HI,  Rome  ft  i  ludir  (2nd  ed..  Taris,  10(M)); 
WlNKCUtAN.N,  Philipp  t.  Hchwaben  u.  Olto  IV  (2  vnlit.,  I.^'ipzix, 
ign-n);  Idem.  Kaittr  Fritdrieh  II  (2  vols.,  Uxptit.  t88»-g7). 

To  Tn  TntRO  and  Fouimi  Periods. — Pabtoh,  6'«mA.  d«r 
Pipttt  teit  dem  Auaganut  det  MUitialUrt  (S  vollit  VMbuMi  lUa- 
1000)  :  tr.  A.vnioBrs.  //»(.  of  tht  Poptt  fivm  <kt  CUm  tftkt 
Middle  Agei.  I  (St.  Ixjuis,  1902—);  Creioiiton,  HUtarpv^ 
Piijxicy  during  Ihe  Rejormalvjn  (T,  vol.n.,  IjmtXon.  1883  84;  IWW 
ed.,  lUOl):  Ranks,  Die  rOmi.irhm  Pavtte  in  dtn  ItUUii  4  Jakr>- 
ku»d*rUn  (3  vob.,  10th  ed.,  Leipzif.  1000);  Eitel.  Der  Kirekm- 
tUuU  vnUr  JOchmim  V  (Berlin.  lOOf);  V/mut,  Hard.  AU>omat,4»r 
t  BegrUnder  dea  KirehsnstaaUt  (Fiulerborn,  1882) ;  Fiuppinu  £■ 
prima  Ugation«  del  card.  Albomot  in  Italia  in  Studi  ttoriei,  ▼ 
(Rome,  1K'.»6);  Idem,  Im  rieonquiMa  delto  ttalo  delta  chie*a  per 
opera  di  Kgiiliit  Albnmoe  in  SItuii  xtoriei,  VI.  VIII  (Home,  1897, 
1890);  CAUasK,  Cottituzione  del  mtrtmonio  di  S.  Piaro  in  Tu*ciu 
nel»eeolo  XI\'in  Architostorico  drila  socieia  Rontana  di  tloria  patria 
(1S02);  Brobch,  Papii  JuUtu  II  und  die  Ortndung  det  Kirckit- 
tkia$m  (Ootha.  1878). 

To  m  FiPTM  Period. — KeRNBERQEE,  Paptttvm  u.  Kirthm 
tiiuitim  1!).  Jnhrh  <:t  voli..  Mnini,  l.S97-H)flO);  HcROEMtarnER, 
Der  Kirrhen-I  I'll  ^<  U  /rr  ;>  jfirif  i-icAz-fi  Retolxiiion  (Freiburg.  lHt;Oi ; 
RAMUNOtNi,  L'  Italia  fiurante  La  dominaiione  francete  (Nnpli-s. 
1882);  BaLOI,  Sloria  delta  riroltuione  italiana  delta  fucilanont 
del  re  CtOMCcAtno  ,l/ura<  ai  moti  del  St  t  iS  (Floreoee,  1908); 
RlNlBU,  n  eongrttto  di  Vienna  e  la  Santa  Sede  (Turin.  1904); 
Idem,  Iai  aotranili  d«l  Papa  e  i  towrani  di  tutta  V  Suropa  nW  18H 
in  Cititta  caU.,  18th  wriefl.  V  ( 1  !I02> ;  FaRoeh,  L'  ;>our</iV  irmportl 
au  dtbui  du  pontifleat  dt  Grfij,>irr  X  VI  d'ajirin  l-i  r  rr- AjKinrftin** 
«i«  attmdkal  in  Acmm  MHotmpm,  XUI  (Puia,  1890);  Fabini. 
£s*tonsMnsMIM4alJik^0«w*L,Msd..r   
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RstrCBUM.  Ondi.  liat%t.ns  (4  ▼ola..  Leipiix,  1850-73);  van 
Ddkiim,  Rom*  H  la  francnuittonerie.  Vieittitudei  du  pouwoir 
Umponi  du  papt*  dt  J  790  d  nu<  jour*  (Lille,  18VI0);  CBAnNBAC- 
JOLT.  L'tgH**  Tomaine  en  face  de  la  rttolviym  (3  vok.,  Pwii, 
1861):  fkAUMniKK,  Hia.  de  la  r&volution  de  Romtt  (3  Tola.,  Puis, 
18S0);  Qbobbb,  Matnni.  Mattonrrut  t  Rivi>lut%ont  (Home,  lOOl); 
BmTIA,  n  llominio  iempornU  Jn  I'api  lfilS-46  (lUAonna.  IHIK)); 
Ltoms,  tHtpatehr-  rr.<p.  Ifir  ( 'oniltlii>n  nf  thf  Pnpal  SUWm  (Ixmdon, 
1.S60);  Dali.>:HIM,  /.'  jirimr  priu\tir  riti  fxtntxficaln  di  Pafxi  P\o 
IX  (Konoe,  100y>;  H|!«-H(>»'r«HArsi:>!,  Die  ertten  Hei/ierungtjahre 
rft*  jranKM  Piut  IX  nnch  den  amtlie^tn  Bericliten  d*»  prtuuUehtn 
Omandltn  Ovido  w.  Uiedom  in  KuUur  (1003);  Idem.  Piut  IX 
im  Rttolutwmtjakr.  Piu»  IX  in  GoAa,  Der  Kirehetutaat  in 
de*  Jakren  tSSi-tM  (1904);  okl  Clxbo,  Co*pinuion«  romant, 
JSIT  €'i  (Home,  lS9t();  Oiovaonou,  PeUegrin\  Rotti  e  la  nWu- 
/»-,■..  r,  jKj  (Hoiiif,  1S9M);  DE  M Eviuu,  HUl.  de  Vintanon  de* 
SlaU  porUificatu  en  ISO!  (Paria,  1875);  Baian,  La  polMea 


ttato  dd  npa  dw  WKorM  at  Fw  Iz  w  90  ttU.  (Roiim.  IMW): 

DcKAND-MoKiVBAr,  La  guetHon  romaint,  depu\»  h  traitf  d» 
Pari,   1850  iut<iH'av.  SO  »tpl.,  1870  (Pvia.  1001);  Ocamn, 
liii  dm  oarantU*  tt  la  iAnoiliM  iHlmnatimali  dt  la  fapanU 
iPun^  i'.H)i):  VnmnB, tmiOttn fwlifiwlfamh 4$ to pagavU 

(Vixn*,  1005). 

OmvAT  ScumDiur. 

Station  Days. — Dava  on  which  in  the  eariy  CSiureh 
fast  was  observed  until  the  Hour  of  None  (beti 
twelve  and  three  o'clock),  later  of  Sext  (ninetotwdTe), 

as  distinrt  frf  >in  the  strict  obeervancc  of  the  fast  day 
projxT  until  W.^pors  (thrwtosix).  The  ancient  liturgi- 
cal writers  common h-  aj)pl y  f  he  word  sItUio  to  fast  days, 
but  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  jtjunium 
and  statio.  PariieUu.s  ^%-ill  not  admit  this  dit>tmction, 
but  Cardinal  Bona  is  less  uncompromising  and  admits 
that  though  stalio  is  sometimes  iaentical  with  jejunium 
this  is  not  iin  at);«}lute  rule.  The  slaiio  came  to  an 
end  at  thf*  Hour  of  Xone.  hut  the  jejunium  was  not 
broken  till  tlu-  Iluur  of  Vespers,  which  is  a  notable 
difference.  However,  Tertullian  apeaka  of  a  less 
riflorous  fatt  wMt^  was  broken  sooner  and  which  he 
eruls  scmi-jejiiniutn.  In  this  case  the  faithful  did 
as  on  a  day  of  gtalin,  and  the  fast  did  not  tliffer  fmm 
the  one  on  that  d:iy.  T«'rtullian  solinre  stntionem 
meant  exactly  the  same  as  solvere  jrjunium.  But 
St.  Gngmty  the  Great  designated  certain  churches 
in  Rone  as  ttationeg  and  reoommended  that  on  the 
nune  solemn  festivala  Uiry  should  be  made  statione 
(ttoHonea  firri)  until  tlw  Hour  of  Sext,  and  at  these 
same  rhun  lies  on  tbe  appoinfe<l  days  {slatis  duhun) 
the  faithful  i^hould  iu-^si-^l  ut  tlic  Office.  The  stations 
have  long  since  been  ab:ui«ioned  and  have  left  their 
trace  only  in  tiw  Missal,  but  in  eome  instances  the 
faal  lifltod  kmser  and  has  been  pwwryed  even  to 
modern  timee.  The  elaarfe  text  on  the  staMiimst  la 
found  in  TertuUian's  "De  Oratione"  (XIV):  "Simi- 
liter et  .Htufioiiuni  dii-bus  non  putant  plerique  sacri- 
ficiorum  orutiiMiihus  inter>'enicndum  quod  statio 
solvenda  sit  accepto  corpore  Domini",  (in  the  same 
way  many  think  that  on  Station  days  we  must  not 
be  present  at  the  prayen  oC  (he  ■acrincai  because  the 
Station  should  be  finirfied  when  the  Lord's  Body  is 
rer<  iv(Hl.)  Comparison  of  other  phrases  of  the  S!unc 
author  with  this  p.-issage  shows  that  the  statio  w:ks 
celebrated  on  \\'eanesday  and  IViday,  of  each  wc«  k, 
lasting  unUl  the  ninth  hour.  The  69th  Apostolic 
Canon  enjdns  the  obemnanoe  of  a  fast  on  these  two 
days. 

An  explanation  of  the  fast  of  the  staHonet  has  been 
founil  in  the  fact  that  the  soliTunity  Wiis  fixe<l  slatut 
diehus,  but  this  is  a  purely  verbal  coincidence;  and 
it  seems  cpfficult  to  find  in  it  anything  else.  St. 
Ambrose  ghras  a  reason  which  oou^  have  beoi  accept- 
ed hi  his  time:  "Our  fasts",  he  says  (Sermo  XXv), 
"are  our  encampments  against  the  attacks  of  the 
de\-il;  they  are  called  slntionrs  hreauso  we  remain 
standing"  (stnntes).  It  al-o  s«fnis  i)robablc  that 
those  ilays  of  fasting  and  priyer  wen;  characterized 
by  endless  watehings,  and  pn>c<>ssion9  either  within 
or  around  the  church,  when  the  faithful  were  obliged 
to  remidn  standing,  stentes,  as  is  said  in  modem 
French  in  cxac'ly  tli'-  same  sense,  .<<tnlio'nirr.  to  ptand. 
Slatio  became  the  place  before  which  or  within  which 


the  faithful  walked  in  prooesrinn  and,  tired  out,  but 
always  standittK*  sometimes  leaning  <m  a  stick, 

assisted,  before  separating,  at  the  celebration  of  tbe 
Ijturgy.  The  churches  to  which  they  repaired  took 
the  name  of  statwneJi  though  incorrectly,  and  ths 
route  followed  to  reach  them  became  statio  ad.  .  .  . 
The  tomb  of  a  martyr  became  the  object  of  a  kind 
of  nilgrimsaB  to  which  the  faithful  went  in  a  body, 
and  thos  arose  saotiier  ttaHo  ad.  .  .  .  Bvt  the 
martyria  alone  did  not  attract  the  crowds;  it  bf-carr.e 
the  custom  to  go  to  the  celebrated  basilu-itt*,  and 
BometimcH  all  the  elergj*  of  a  large  city  aaseniblc<i 
at  a  certain  point,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
episcopal  resioenoe,  to  go  thence  with  the  faoaiop,  the 
natiisroh,  or  tiie  pope.nimself  to  the  pboe  sssngned 
tor  the  edefaration  or  the  Eucharist.  As  time  went 
on  parishes  or  tiinli  wrrr  formed  in  the  cities  and  their 
grouping  ^ave  ris<>  to  vexatious  questions  of  prece- 
dence, which  were  solve*!  i\»  well  as  could  be  by 
"rotation".  Rome  has  preserved  the  most  complete 
aoeounts  of  its  stational  churches,  but  we  know  that 
fben  eddbrations  also  took  fdaoe  at  Jerusalem  and 
Constantinople.  The  going  to  the  stoMo  was  quite 
a  ceremonv;  thither  were  carried  the  8acre<l  vessel", 
hturgiciU  instruments,  all  that  was  peculiar  to  the 
service  of  the  poj>e,  and  also,  doubtless,  all  that  would 
supplement  the  insufficient  liturgic&l  furniture  of  the 
church  to  wiuch  they  were  going.  The  "Liber 
pontificalis"  states  that  Leo  III  (795)  had  twenty 
silver  vessels  made  which  were  hf)rne  by  acolytes  in 
the  processions  to  the  sta'p  ii-  There  is  extant  a> 
writing  called  "De  locis  sauctus  martyrum  qu«  sunt 
foris  civitatis  Romie".  the  last  chapter  of  which 
MtntMBM^  the  list  of  "station  baaihcas"  of  Rome. 
This  fittie  doeoment,  the  wofk  of  a  German  pilgrim, 
dates  from  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  I  (62.')-.'iS), 
but  seems  to  be  biused  on  an  older  compilation  dating 
at  least  from  Pelagius  II  (579-90). 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  station  churches  as 
it  was  compilM  in  the  time  of  St.  Gregory:  Patri- 
archal hasihcas,  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  S.  Fietro^ 
8.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura,  S.  Lomso 
Fuori  le  Mura;  cardinalitial  titles,  S.  Sisto,  8S.  Gio- 
vanni e  Paolo,  SS.  Quattro  Coronati,  S.  Clemertte, 
8.  Marcellino  e  Pietro,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  S.  Silvcs- 
tro  ai  Monti,  S.  Prassede,  S.  Pudenziana,  S.  Eusebio, 
8.  Vitalc,  S.  Susanna,  S.  Ciriacos,  S.  Marccllo,  S.  Ix>- 
renso  in  Lucina,S. Loranao  in  DamaaoL  S.  Maroo.  S. 
Anastasia,  8.  Nereo  e  Aehflleo,  8.  Balbma.  8.  Sabma, 
S.  Prisca,  S.  Maria  in  Tra-stevere,  S.  Cecilia,  S.  CrT^- 
ogono;  diaconates  (those  which  had  been  staliuns 
before  they  were  diaconates),  S.  Nicoln  in  Cnrcm', 
SS.  Cosma  e  Damiano,  S.  Maria  in  \'ia  Lata,  S.  Maha 
in  Portico,  S.  Maria  in  Domnica.  The  number  of 
stations  is  «ghty-6ix,  and,  that  of  the  churohea  lieiBg 
less,  some  of  them  have  the  station  severs]  thnes  la 
the  ve.ar.  S.  Sabina,  the  station  established  by  Ur- 
ban VlII  for  Ash  \\  rdn<  sday.  is  tlie  most  important 
of  all  because  it  was  InnK  cusioinarN'  for  the  popos  to 
repair  thither  on  that  day  to  distribute  the  asnea  to 
the  people. 

Persons  desirous  of  ^ning  the  station  indulfKoesi 
first  repair  to  a  church  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Staoon  in 

imitation  of  the  ancient  collect,  or  Rathering  of  tiw 
clcrg>'  and  the  peojilc,  preparatory  to  the  iiroceesion. 
In  this  church  prayers  are  recitetl  from  tin-  Station 
Manual,  consisting  of  invocations  to  the  Bles.sed  Vir- 
gin and  the  Martyrs.  Then  Ix^ina  the  journey  to  the 
station  accompanied  by  the  recitation  of  the  Miserere, 
5  Piiters,  the  Ave  and  Gloria,  and  the  steps  of  the 
Passion  of  Clirist.  On  arrival  at  the  station  church 
the  Litany  of  the  Saints  is  said  with  versicles  and 
prayers,  ending  with  the  "  De  Profundis".  The  pope 
grants  dispensatiMis  to  all  who  are  unable  to  go  in 
person  to  the  statiom,  soeh  as  cloistered  religK)a% 
prisoners,  t!ie  sick,  etc.,  who  arsfreeto  visit  their  own 
church  and  eay  the  prayers  pfesoribed.  Cardinals 
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and  their  attendants  and  prelates  of  the  papal  court 
nu^  sun  the  station  indulgence  by  reciting  certain 
in  their  oratory.  These  prayers  are  printed 
~»utiMi  to  Um  mxaaak  and  jmt* 


si  ill*  ual         thapd  of  unt 

CIT  (Pl^  lOOfl).  90»-M. 

H 

of  tiM  Oron.  Sm  Wat  of  thb  Cross. 


„ — In  dealing  with 
^Udm,  both  tiMwntiaillf  and  praetieally,  it  is  arfni- 
portant  whether  the  men,  matters,  or  art  ions  subject 
to  observation  are  ecclefiiastical  or  civil.  Hence  the 
methods  used  for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of 
f^oclwwMtirad  staUstica  ou^ht  not  to  differ  from  those 
sqdayad  fti  tho  jmiMration  of  aeneral  statistics,  if 
aeoorato  XNahi  ho  to  be  attained.  The  eooeiaa 
wlewriBnaUnn  toted  end  adopted  for  general  etatfatioa 
will  therefore  serve  for  ecclesiastical  statistics:  (a)  per- 


sonal Stat  i!<i ICS,  when  men  are  the  object  of  observa- 
tion; (b)  material  statistio^ 
are  under  ob»er\'ation. 


Object 
tlHbiti 


and  aetionB 


By  the  study  of  theoretical  statistioe  (methods, 
aoopet  limitatiwi.  ete.)  praetieal  etatistios  were  by 
decrees  perfeoted  until  uiey  ivaehed  the  point  where 

it  is  possible  to  sift  thoroughly  the  materials  gathered 
and  to  discover  their  connecting  links.  Ecclesiajiti- 
cal  statistics  nee<l  no  other  niefho<l.s  or  technic.  The 
statistics  of  economics  sift,  classify,  and  gniu))  all  pos- 
sible questions  concerning  economic  and  industrial 
life.  Ethical  statistics  group  and  collate  ail  mani- 
featations,  whether  favourable,  indifferent,  or  un- 
favourable, of  the  free  will  of  man  in  the  sphere  of 
morals,  while  other  branches  of  this  science  investi- 
gate clearly-defined  groups  of  interests.  Similarly, 
ecclesiastical  statistics  have  their  own  jjoculiar  jjrov- 
ince,  though  the  boundaries  between  this  and  utlicr 
branches  ^  statistics  cannot  always  be  sharply  de- 
fined in  every  direction.  The  method  of  gathering 
etatistios  oonoems  itself  with  resultant  totals,  in  order 
to  enable  us  to  investigate  properly  the  most  varied 
Oondition.s,  events,  circumstances,  omissions,  etc. 
The  science  of  statistics  handles  the  data  thus  ob- 
tained in  its  own  oeculiar  way,  so  that  we  may  acquire 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  fact*  oC  gpvemmental,  ec- 
clesiastical, and  national  life.  For  our  purpose  it  is 
irrelerant  wfaekhK  atatiatioi  are  an  anet  aoienee  or 
not. 

1. — History. — From  time  iinmornorial  the  city, 
State,  and  Church  have  called  for  tabulation  in  some 
form,  however  rough  and  empirical,  of  the  statistical 
knowledge  acquired.  The  fixing  of  the  relationship 
of  family  and  inl>t'  (sec  the  statements  of  Uie  Old 
Testament),  the  just  division  of  pubUc  burdens,  the 
preparation  of  lists  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and 
many  other  matters  gradually  led  the  proper  authori- 
ties to  make  the  desired  records.  The  execution  of 
such  records  continually  improved,  though  naturally 
dependent  on  the  means  of  intercourse  and  adminis- 
trative poweia  al  hand.  The  medieval  Church, 
throui^  Its  organs  and  institutions,  notably  influenoed 
statistical  scienoe,  however  unreliable  in  many  cases 
the  results  obt.iincrl  Later  the  increase  of  general 
culture,  the  gri  atiT  fn  cdom  of  intercourse,  and  the 
larger  clairnH  nuuif  liy  tin'  modem  State  upon  its  dti- 
sena  led  through  the  taking  of  a  census  at  indefinite 
periods,  or  for  casual  reasons,  to  a  regular  periodical 
OUBBentioD.  It  baa  not  hithorto  been  noti 


noticed  in 

itatistieal  sefanee  that  the  earliest  of  these  periodical 

enumerations  are  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome 
which  were  annually  made  at  Easter  hy  the  parish 
pri'-sfs.  As  the  parish  priests  were  supporNti  by  the 
civil  power,  all  persons  residing  at  Home— (."hristians 
of  all  kinds,  Jews,  Mohammedans,  pagans — were 

 under  definite  heads.  TbeaB 

be  traeed 


back  far  into  the  sixteenth  century  and  ceased 
with  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  in  1870.  Ric 
prfated  material  still  awaits  investi^tion.  Immense 
maniMwrfetrecordsof  the  ttoman  parwhes  show  eiactly 
the  nietiMids  used  in  makfaig  ttiese  emunermtiona. 
Not  until  the  seventeenth  century  do  secular  statistics 
show  a  periodical  census;  it  h<'conies  more  frequent  in 
the  eigliteenth  century.  In  Pnissia  the  first  |K'riodi- 
cal  census  was  taken  in  1719.  In  1755  Sweden  begsa 
a  comprehensive  agricultural  oewas.  Jn  1790  the 
United  States  of  America  took  a  census  of  its  own  on  a 
large  soale  (oensns  every  ten  years).  In  the  nhM- 
teenth  centtiry  p'  rioili'-a!  rm  iis-taking  reached  ita 
acme.  In  the  (l</ruian  Eininrc  the  census  of  1  De- 
cember, 1871,  wa."^  tlmrough  and  scientific. 

It  was  not  for  statistical  science,  but  solelv  for  pur- 

Eoses  of  discipline  and  administration  that  the  Catho- 
c  Church  ordained  the  eocaot  kequna  of  zegjsters  of 
all  lands,  first  by  i^eeial  laws,  then  oy  the  general 
Trident ine  law.  There  were  baptismal  registers, 
cemetery  registers,  confirmation  books,  etc.  Sixtus  V 
(1.S85-90)  made  it  the  duty  of  all  bishops  to  si  rn!  com- 
prehensive reports  of  their  dioceses  at  stated  pi'riods. 
These  are  of  CTeat  value  in  the  administration  of  the 
Church  (see  Constitution  "Romanus  Fontifes",  of 
90  Deoember,  1 585) .  S&milarly  the  Apostdie  nmuiiea 
were  commanded  to  wnd  to  Rome  full  reports  of 
ecclcsi;i.sticul  conditions  in  their  respective  territories. 
This  (irimnal  material,  official  in  character,  has  never 
been  ollieially  elaborated  on  its  statistical  side.  Of 
late  years  attempts  have  been  made,  solely  for  the 
sake  of  its  historical  interest,  to  publian  it  (Schmidlin, 
Pasture,  Friedensburg,  and  others);  so  far,  however, 
no  comprehensive  statistical  tabulation  of  the  mate- 
rial ha.s  appeare<l.  With  episcopal  reports  as  a  basis, 
it  would  not  Ix"  difficult  to  produce  a  general  ecclesias- 
tical manual  of  statistics;  attention  is  particularly 
called  to  this  continuous  authoritative  source  of  eccle- 
siastical statistics.  In  the  "Acta  Apoetolicn  Sedis" 
(1910),  pp.  1  and  17,  a|ipearad  a  new  and  exhaiwtlvo 
list  of  queries  for  these  reports.  Other  Roman  au- 
thorities, piirt  icularly  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda, 
have  likf  wisi-  collected  valuable  material,  intended 
almost  entirely  for  disciplinary  and  administrative 
pur])<)sc.H.  Access  to  these  statistical  sources  is  rather 
difficult.  thou|h  in  oourse  of  time  theiy  may  be  thrown 
open.  Mentioiisboiild  also  be  made  hen  of  the  very 
valuable  reports  sent  to  Rome  for  many  centuries  by 
the  heads  of  orders  from  all  the  respective  provinces 
of  their  orders,  but  these  reports  have  been  mado 
accessible  to  students  only  in  a  restricted  way. 

It  is  evident  from  these  and  other  facts  not  here 
mentioned,  that  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  statistics 
b  of  great  intniest,  even  thou^  these  materials  were 
not  collected  to  serve  the  ends  of  scientific  statistics. 
The  missionaries  were  probalily  the  first  to  present 
ecclesiastical  conditions  in  a  more  or  Ie.s.s  crudely  di- 
gested statistical  form;  it  was  nece.sflaj>'  for  them  to 
show  their  patrons  in  what  way  the  given  alms  had 
been  used.  The  first  imperfect  attempts  to  present 
ecclesiastical  statistics  in  a  periodical  way  are  found 
in  okl  works  oontaining  oolleetfaMM  of  minrionaqr 
reports. 

.XmonR  those  who  contributed  to  develop  statistics 
as  a  science  .s])ecial  mention  is  due  to  Hermann  Con- 
rint;  (160(>-81),  professor  at  the  University  of  Helm- 
stiiflr;  Gottfried  Aschenwall  (1719-72),  professor  at 
(i()ttingen;  Johann  Peter  SQssmilch  (1707-67),  super- 
intendent and  oonsistorial  councillor  in  Prussia,  who 
obtained  largely  from  ecclesiastical  registers  the  mat>e- 
rial  for  his  epoch-making  work;  "Die  gottlichc  Ord- 
nung  in  den  Veranderungen  dcs  menschlichen  ( iescli- 
ichtes";  also  Oudtelet  (1796-1874),  a  Belgian,  who 
must  be  retarded  as  the  father  of  moral  statistios. 
although  the  phikwophical  basis  of  his  theory  shoura 
be  rejected  as  wrong.  In  the  last  fiftv  years  so  many 
distingiiished  writen  in  most  oivilixed  countries  have 
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givoji  their  utiLiition  to  the  establishracnt  and  main- 
tenance of  statistics  that  we  cannol  mention  even  the 
most  noted  of  them.  Readers  are  referred  to  tlic 
work  of  Maiyr,  "Statistik  und  GcBellachaftalehM" 
(1895-97). 

AmonR  the  difficulties  that  obstruct  the  adTantage- 
ous  and  exhaustive  coUeetion  of  statistics  hy  private 
iniii\iduals  arc  rncKlcrn  intercourse  aiid  ii»(lu8trial 
life,  the  highly  Bpeciahz(xl  development  of  govern- 
mmtal,  parliamentiury,  and  municipal  administration, 
■ad  the  miUtwy  omuiiiation  of  most  civilised  ooun- 
triee.  Statisties  haoftiBt  to  be  put  under  oontrol  of 
the  State,  and  then  to  be  taken  up  by  the  municipal 
and  county  authuritic*i.  Thus  began  the  statistical 
bureaux  aided  by  Rovernnicnt  authority  in  their  inves- 
tigations. On  the  other  hand  their  tasks,  serving 
purely  praetual  ends,  are  exactly  laid  down  tor  them, 
irithout  any  ngud  to  li^ser  scientific  demands. 
NeverthdesB  the  laboora  of  the  oflMal  atatisiical 
bureaux  are  sat  isf  act  cry  and  valuable.  Official  eccle- 
siastical bureaux  for  the  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
statistics  are  almost  i  rr  irdy  lacking,  although  numer- 
ous suggestions  and  propositions  have  been  made  for 
■uch. 

A  clear  distinction  must  be  made  between  BtaiistioB 
eoncemin;;  religions  and  ecdeaiaatioal  atatiatka.  The 

ehussification  of  mankind  according  to  religions  per- 
tains to  general  statistics,  i.  e.  so  far  as  tl«'  civilized 
countries  of  the  whole  world  are  concerned  (see  Sta- 
tistics OF  IIeligions).  Hitherto  only  a  few  coun- 
tries, and  these  for  trivial  reasons,  have  failed  to 
aaoortain  exactly  this  important  fact.  The  religious 
daawfieation  bemg  made,  then,  ecclesiastical  statis- 
tics are  the  work  of  those  who  hold  t  he  Christian  faith; 
the  first  ta.sk  of  these  statistics  is  to  make  a  further 
clas^sirii  at  iidi  (if  ( "!iri-^i ian  denominations.  After  this 
each  denomination  makes  such  collections  of  statistics 
as  enable  the  investigation  (so  far  as  possible)  of  all 
the  diva:«e  relations  of  the  individual,  the  parish,  and 
the  whole  body  to  the  denwninatfcmii,  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  institutions,  etc.  It  can,  therefore^  be 
aaid  that  the  statistics  of  religions  separate  mankind 
into  groups,  and  that  ecclesia-st ical  statistics  in  the 
strict  8en.se  classify  the  great  ('hristian  groui>  into 
aubdivisions;  that  m  these  subdivisions  religious  sta- 
tiatioa  investigate  mcthodicalljr  all  rcli^ous  and  eccle- 
aiaatinil  events  capable  of  b^g  considercnl  stutisti- 
ealfar,  make  clear  their  ohaiaotcriatic  criteria,  and 
l^Dare  the  connexion  between  eattse  and  effect.  In 
addition  to  questions  strictly  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical. Church  Btatistic^s  should  include  all  those 
other  domains  in  which  a  Christian  population  and  the 
ecdeaiastieal  authoritiea  should  be  interested,  as: 
aehoota,  charities,  rtUgiouB  associational  life,  BUMona, 
and  many  other  matters.  Ecclesiastical  geography, 
topogrwphy,  and  similar  topics  are  naturally  excludea 
from  the  survey  of  ecclesiastical  statistics,  even 
though  they  ncM'e.ssiirily  make  much  use  of  statistics. 

In  ecclesiastical  statistics,  as  in  every  statistical 
collection  of  aggregates,  the  reliability  of  the  Burveys 
depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  the  undertaking.  The  most  essential 
preUminary  conditions  for  a  well-managed  statistical 
fiurvey  arc:  determination  of  the  p<Ti()d  of  tirii*'  and 
extent  of  space  to  be  covered;  selection  of  the  collec- 
tors of  the  statistics  and  their  procedure;  the  prepara- 
tion of  clear,  simple,  comprehienaiTe  queationa  for  the 
statistical  in<mby-papera.  Next  eome  reriBion,  sup- 
plementary additions,  and  expat  arrangement  of  the 
original  material.  Third,  one  of  the  known  methods 
of  performing  such  work  must  be  selected,  as  the  svs- 
tem  of  small  strokes,  that  of  small  blanks  to  be  filled, 
or  an  electrical  counting-machine,  and  the  respective 
divisions  of  the  work  must  be  closely  scrutinised.  The 
meat  oomnoon  way  of  presenting  results  is  to  exhibit 
the  matter  in  the  form  of  a  table,  the  figures  of  which 
^ao  have  a  qualified  or  an  unoonditiomu  value.  Par- 
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ficularly  clear  results  are  obtaim'^1  by  tin-  calculation 
of  averages  and  by  relative  numbers;  their  scientifio 
valuation,  however,  is  subject  to  certain  jirecautiooau 
It  is  easily  understood  that  the  full  value  of  many 
results  can  be  recognised  only  when  they  are  placed 
in  suitable  relation  to  other  results.  Of  late,  tne  use 
of  the  graphical  method  has  somewhat  increased  in 
ecclesiastical  statistics,  while,  so  fjir  as  1  know,  the 
plastic  method  has  not  yet  been  tried.  Diagrams 
(geometrical  figures  of  all  kinds)  have  been  prohiably 
used;  ecclesiastical  statistics  also  uae  what  are  called 
eartograms,  orookxired  repreaentatioos  of  gcograpbieal 
surfaces.  Occasionally,  use  has  been  made  of  variouJi 
combinations  of  these  forms  of  pre  sentation,  the  read- 
iig  of  which  is  easy  to  the  practised  eye.  Such  presen- 
tations of  statistical  results  in  popular  forms  were 
employed  in  secular  statistics  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
first  time  by  Hickmann  of  Vjennain  huTariaaapookct 
atlases,  of  which  large  editkma  were  printed  and  aold. 
While  it  is  evident  that  Catholics  cannot  concede  to 
statistical  laws  the  character  of  un<  hangcahle  natural 
laws,  ecclesiastical  statistics  show  that  the  absolutely 
free  will  of  man  is  indeed  influenced  by  passions,  cus- 
tom.s,  environment,  education,  ebaiMtSTf  ete.,  but CMI 
never  be  entirely  annulled. 

Ecclesiastieal  statistics  have  not  shared  ao  far  in 
the  benefits  of  international  cfW^^)eration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  statistical  (|uesiions.  'Sol  even  in  the  larger 
civilized  coimtries  Isas  it  \u-i-u  ]>n^^\]Af  to  intnxluce 
uniform,  and  universally  observed  princi))le8.  At  the 
general  congress  of  German  Catholics  held  at  Osna- 
brUck  in  1901,  the  present  writer  urged  the  eetabliab- 
ment  of  an  internatioaal  bureau  of  eoderiaatioal 
statistics.  The  proposition  was  received  enthusiaatt- 
callv,  but  nothing  further  has  been  done.  On  account 
of  tlie  large  demands  now  made  on  ecclesiastical  life 
everj-whcre,  it  is  imperatively  news-sary  that  the 
Question  then  discussed  and  afterwards  dropped 
should  receive  more  practical  OOnsiderBtion. 

If  the  total  of  IVotestant  atatistical  work  and  that 
of  the  Catholic  Church  be  compared,  it  may  be  said 
that  both  bodies  have  accomplished  about  the  same 
and  \vii!i  tlio  same  success.  If  the  work  of  the  two 
bodies  be  compared  in  individual  comitries  or  in 
large  sections  of  a  count rj-,  the  result  is  some- 
times favourable  to  Protestant  statistics,  sometimes 
toCkthoUc.  Differences  erf  considerable  importance 
are  to  be  found  in  the  methods  of  can^ang  on  the 
work,  so  that  the  requirements  of  comparative  statis- 
tics cann<it.  vrry  oftrr),  he  met.  This  is  most  ijercep- 
tii)Ie  in  tlie  views  on  wliich  arc  ba-sed  the  metnods  of 
collecting  aggregates  in  mi.ssionarj'  statistics,  e.  g. 
what  constitutes  a  catechumen,  an  ordained  mission- 
ary, and  flbttflar  questions.  Since  tUi  artide  does  not 
pR^Mse  to  go  more  fully  into  Protestant  sfafistics, 
those  desiring  to  learn  more  on  that  head  are  re- 
ferred to  the  bibliography  at  the  end. 

Catholic  Church  statistics  can  be  classified  in  the 
most  varied  manner.  The  following  classification  is 
in  accordance  with  the  most  important  principles: — 

I.  Arranged  according  to  the  source  of  collection : 
(a)  official  statistics,  when  they  are  classified  for  offi- 
cial purposes  by  the  central  administration  of  the 
Cliurch.  orliv  metropolitans,  bishoi)s,  orp:irish  priests 
in  their  official  capacity;  (b)  a.s.sociatioiial  statistics, 
when  coders,  sodalities,  associations,  or  parts  of  such 
organisations  are  accustomed  to  gather  statistics  in 
any  manner  for  thdr own  needs;  (c)  private  statistics, 
when  individuals  or  f^ups  of  such  collect  and  digest 
statistical  data  for  scientific  or  practical  ends. 

II.  Classified  according  to  geographical  area:  (a) 
statistics  of  the  world,  for  all  or  any  category  of  church 
questions  that  can  be  statistically  considered;  (b) 
nttf^ff"**  statistics,  when  the  above-mentioned  sta^ 
tistles  refer  to  a  cotmtiy  or  aa  ceaential  part  of  it; 
(c)  provincial  and  diocesan  statistioSt  whspthaob—*- 
vation  of  aggregates  is  confined  to  a  dnreh  pwwrfaice 
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or  diooeae;  (d)  pariah  statistics,  wban  the  statistical 
invfytigiUions  refer  only  to  a  parish;  (e)  asaociational 
statistics,  when  the  geographical  territory  claimed 
the  ■iomboTs  (tf  ft  KMietgr  M  the  field  of  their  work  m 

inv»*stigated. 

111.  Cla.sKifi(  tl  according  to  the  subject-matter  and 
extent  of  the  inquiries:  (a)  general  statistios  for  the 
vbole  world;  (b)  world-wide  statistifli  for  q>edal  quee- 
tioni:  (e)  paitiel  stat  {.stirs  for  special  queetione. 

Wfthoat  ooDsidering  furthw  deesifieatioos  it  may 
be  said  that  hy  far  the  weakflBt  point  ill  the  fink  gRmp 

is  officiu.1  statist  in*. 

If  Catholic  cimrcli  stuti.stic!^  are  to  be  cornplc-tc, 
the  subject-mat  ter  should  include  all  persons,  objects, 
and  actions  connected  directly  or  inoirectly  with  the 
Ghureb,  ite  entire  orgaoiMtioD,  its  aathoritiefl^  and 
an  its  varfoaa  vegtilatioaa.  Statistics  of  this  ex- 
hauative  rhnriictf-r  do  not  now  exist  nor  will  it 
be  possible  in  the  near  future  to  obtain  such, 
even  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
task  be  possible.  Wh&l  exists  is  the  tabulation  at 
waam  of  the  most  important  ecdesiaaticel  objeote  and 
petnoM  of  the  Cjithone  world;  these  statements,  how- 
•Tcr,  are  not  olBdel  btit  solely  the  result  of  private 
industn,'.  Conseqiienfly,  the  new  statistical  tables 
( Baumgarten  and  Krose )  only  claim  to  have  the  value 
of  the  material  on  which  thej'  are  ba^ed.    For  earlier 

Seneral  statistical  work  see  Strcit,  "Ftihrer  durcb  die 
eutscbc  katholiscbe  Missionsliteratur"  (Freiburg, 
1911^,  9»-102.  Both  anthora  wwe  hwt  leMoin  in  • 
poeitioa  where  thei^  eoold  eillMr  utrtnln  in  enuiMnr 
tion  themselves  or  always  fiD  OOt  the  f^W  hi  the 
available  material. 

Theoreticitlly  it  must  be  edOMded  that  the  central 
administration  of  the  Church hm  the  necessary  means 
and  power  to  attain  in  time  ao  eiliaustive,  absolutelv 
eoctect  deecrytionof  all  the  pneewione  of  the  Church 
faithewotid.  Praetioalty  no  use  has  been  made  of  this 
power,  for  the  "Gerarchia  cattolica",  now  the  "  Annu- 
ario  iK>ntificio"  (1912),  ia  not  a  statistical  work. 
Leu'vintj  out  scattered  and  unini]n  irl  ant  statistical 
researches  made  by  this  or  tliat  Roman  administrative 
boerd,  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  alone  has 
fjren  official  attention  to  statistioe.  The  result  of  the 
mqturiee  of  the  congregation  in  tiie  regions  under  ite 
care  are  seen  in  a  work  which  appears  at  irregular 
intervals,  "Misaiones  Catliolica-  cura  S.  Congrega- 
tionis  de  Propaganda  Fide  descripta;".  This  bulky 
work  (last  edition.  Home,  1907)  serves,  indeed,  the 
purposes  of  an  historical  and  statistical  work  of  mod- 
cat  pretensions,  but  it  lacks  that  aeientific  ezactneee 
which  the  compilation  of  modem  statieties  demands. 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  German  periodical,  "Die 
katholischc  Missionen"  of  Freiburg  is  often  able  to 
make  statements  more  n  ally  exact  tlian  this  olTicial 
manual  of  the  Congregaiiun  of  Propaganda.  Tlie 
reviews  of  the  irregularly  issued  volumes  of  this  work 
often  point  out  dearl;|r  enough  ita  Teiy  considoable 
defiBelai,  but  no  eaegntiel  improvement  in  the  coOeo> 
tion  or  treatment  of  the  matter  haa  foIlow«>d. 

The  EngliHh-sj)eaking  l>ranches  of  the  Cathohc 
Church  have  the  best  oflicial  atati.stical  puhlicalions 
for  entire  countries  and  continents.  Without  excep- 
tion they  all  issue  year-books  which  contain  tne 
most  important  records  more  or  lees  complete. 
Although  the  statistics  are  seldom  thorou^jr  worked 
over  in  these  publications,  yet  the  statistician  does 
not  lay  great  stress  on  this,  because  he  can  do  it 
himself,  anil  i?  .-Jatisfu  d  if  he  can  get  the  raw  material 
fairly  complete.  The  best  of  these  annual  publica- 
tions is  "The  Official  Catholic  Directory  ana  Qei^ 
List",  which  was  formerly  published  at  Milwaukee^ 
^neoonsin,  now  at  New  York.  The  publication  of  this 
year-book  is  a  private  undertaking,  but  in  reality,  in  a 
certain  sense,  it  is  an  official  ecclesiastical  work, 
because  the  publisher  i.s  almost  entirely  d^>endent  on 
the  co-operaiioo  of  the  q>ifloo|gnL  tmbantiea  of  the 
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United  States.  It  amt,  howetver,  be  nid  that  the 
episcopal  chanceries  measure  the  ymv  inmortaat 

figures  of  the  increase  of  Catholics  in  the  inoivldnal 
dioci  >f  .s  more  by  estimate  than  as  a  result  of  detailed 
information.  Arthur  Preuss,  in  his  "Catholic 
Fortnightly  Review",  haii often  pointed  out  this  unfor- 
tunate defect,  without,  however,  any  great  improve- 
ment in  this  regard  bang  attained.  Itshouklbeaaid 
that  the  difRctiltiea  eneoontered  in  detomdntng  ax- 
actlv  the  number  of  Catholiea  in  a  diooeee  are  mpt- 
cially  great  in  the  United  States.  Th'-  .«anif  aiijilics  to 
the  statLstics  of  H<"hools  and  !*chtxtl-cliil<lr(ii.  which 
mu.st  be  characteri/j 'i  as  uiaiii  i|uaic.  .Mu.st  excel- 
lent, on  the  other  hand,  are  the  carefully  revised  reo* 
ords  of  the  number  of  priests  and  their  addiuuau  sfc 
the  time  of  publioatkm.  TheatateBiantaaf  thiajeair> 
book  oQooerning  oth«  Anariaaa  eountriai  an  nlao 
•erviceaUa^  ahhouBb  not  qdte  ao  oo|iiou8  and  mUf 
able. 

The  second  place  belonj^s  to  "Tlic  Irish  Catholic 
Directory  and  Almanac,  with  Complete  Director}'  in 
Eni^'*^  (Dublin).  This  excellent  year-book  not 
only  eoctMna  the  usual  jeneral  statiatieal  atatementB, 
but  aho  fnehidea  wdKerrangcd  tablea  hardhr  to 
he  found  elsewhere.  Especially  well  pre.sentetf  are 
the  lo.sw's  in  population  so  characteristic  of  Ireland. 
There  ia  some  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  statements. 

"  The  Catholic  Directory,  Ecclesiast  ical  Regist  er  and 
Almanac"  (London)  is  an  official  annual  publication 
fo  the  Cntholie  Chwob  in  England.  Although  it 
wouM  be  desMble  to  have  a  greater  uniformity  m 
the  contributions  of  the  difTerenf  dioeesi-p,  yet  the 
CO] linns  material  offcrcil  is  a  cau.-^e  of  great  satisfac- 
tion.   In  vii  w  of  till'  ilifficult i4  s  attending  the  prob- 
lem of  pastoral  care  in  the  large  cities  of  England,  it 
is  at  times  a  cause  (tf  surprise  that  the  statistics  pre- 
aented  can  he  ao  eiaot.  The  fourth  year^xmk  to  be 
noticed  is  deaeribed  in  its  title  aa  ofBctal:  "The  08tho> 
lie  Direetor>-  for  tlie  Clergj*  and  I^ity  in  Scotland.  | 
By  .■Vuthorify  of  the  .\rchbi8hop8  and  Bishops  of 
Scotland"  (.\berdeen).    It  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
small  body  of  Catholics  in  Scot  land  that  they  have  an  j 
official  year-book  of  their  own:  at  the  aame  time  It 
refleota  on  thoae  oountriea  which,  with  many  milHoiiB  ' 
of  Cktholieai  hare  not  yet  nukle  egual  progreaa  | 
in  tUa  diraction.    Even  in  this  carefu!Iy-pre]Mired  | 
annual  there  are  some  records  that  retjuire  more  i 
careful  supervLsion.    The  fifth  place  is  to  be  assigned  1 
to  an  annual  year-book,  i.ssue<l  at  Madra.s  for  the  whole 
of  south-eastern  Aaia^  and  formerly  entitled  "The  > 
Madras  CJathdie  Duectoiy  and  General  Annual 
Register",  but  now  (1913)  "The OathoUe Directory 
of  Inriia  ".  a  work  of  great  industry.    If  in  a  number 
f)f  particuhirs  the  other  vear-books  were  taken  a.s 
imxlcb,  this  meritorious  publication  could  be  brought 
to  a  high  standard  of  exwUence.    The  tyi>ographical 
work  is  .S4:)mewhat  jHKjr,  but  that  matters  little.  The 
sixth  nlace  belongs  to  the  year-book:  "Australasian 
GafiMwe  Dfreetory  oontaming  the  Ordo  Divini 
Oflficii,  the  Fullest  Ecch>sia.stical  Information  and  an 
Al[)habetical  List  of  the  Clergy  of  .Vustralasia "  (Syd- 
ney).   The  organization  of  the  church  provinces  is 
well  given  in  this  work,  but  the  accounts  of  the  indi-  j 
vidua!  missionary  districts,  especially  of  those  on  the 
BDMnland,  are  not  complete.  Hie  list  of  year-books 
ianied  in  En^idi-speaking  countries  may  be  closed 
with  "The  Catholic  Directorv  of  British  South 
jVfrica"  (Caj^etown).    This  otfers  only  a  limited 
amount  of  data  to  the  statistician,  still  a  very  praise- 
worthy effort  Is  evident  to  develop  gfradually  the  (in- 
tents of  the  directory. 

There  is  an  evident  di£ferenoe  in  the  value  of  the 
works  just  mentioned,  but  that  does  not  detraet  ftuB 
the  fact  that  this  group  of  church  year-books  preaaoti 
as  a  whole  a  very  imposing  piece  of  work.  The  annual 
publication  of  such  volumes  is  made  possible  by  the 
aid  of  advntisementa  which  enable  the  publishers  not 
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only  to  cover  the  heavy  expenses,  but  also  to  obtain 
ft  modente  returo  for  their  work.  Thia  point*  out 
ekarly  the  way  in  which  other  eountrieeoan  raach  the 
aame  goal. 

Each  year  the  "Annuaire  pontifical  catholique", 
edited  by  Battandier  (Paris),  offers  a  great  variety  oi 
useful  statistical  infonnatioii  which  ran  be  found 
elsewhere  with  difhculty  or  not  at  all;  it  contains  also 
many  historioaUy  and  otherwise  inMtrurtive  articles 
•ad  Othv  valuble  ecclesiastical  informatiun.  For  a 
number  of  yean  there  has  been  published  in  Italy  the 
comprehensive  work  "  Annuario  ecclcsiastioo",  which 
preaentH  flu  mnflitioriM  of  the  Church  in  Italy  with 
great  inimU(iH-!vs,  if  not  ahvuvH  with  clearness  and 
rt'habihty.  The  large  amount  of  matter  that  may  be 
drawn  from  its  reooras  is  shown  in  the  present  writer's 
volume.  "Kirchhche  SUtisttk"  (Wdmborea,  1005). 
It  should  be  ssid  tb«t  the  editors  make  evenr  effort 
to  overcome  the  faiequalities  still  to  be  found  in  the 
contrihiitiriii-j.  The  material  offeretl  by  the  "Annu- 
ario" for  count  rit'8  outside  of  Italy  has  no  claim  to 
consideration,  if  it  were  possible  to  develop  this 
second  part,  so  that  it  should  be  unexceptionable, 
there  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  statistical  hand- 
book for  the  entire  CathoUc  world.  In  that  case  the 
Italian  part  would  have  to  be  somewhat  abridged,  and 
the  whole  work  divided  into  two  volumes.  The  ".\n- 
nuairc  complet  du  clerg6  beige  et  r<^j)ertoire  des  ('t.ib- 
lissenients  religieux"  (Bru8st>Lsi  i.s  well  arranged  and 
copious  in  mat  ter.  It  would  have  been  well  to  include 
ia  it  also  the  statistics  concerning  the  Congo.  Tha 
aaow  wpeeUent  atandard  ia  maintained  by  tba  ymt- 
book  vBued  in  Holland,  the  "Phis-AImanak*'.  Be- 
aidaa  information  regarding  the  Church  there  are 
abo  literary  contributions,  while  tl)e  Dutch  colonit  s 
receive  suitable  mention.  I'li  to  l'J04  two  year-books 
were  issued  in  France,  of  which,  unfortunately,  the 
higer  and  better,  the  "Clerg6  francais"  (Tourtj) 
MMsd with thepublication  of  1904.  The vohimes of 
this  annual  stm  have  a  great  and  permanent  Tahie, 
because  they  Ii:i\c  presented  in  a  manner  that  is 
absolutely  a  humIi  1  the  life  of  the  French  orders.  The 
second  publication,  "l..i  I  r.ancc  ecclif'siastique",  hjis 
existed  for  sixty  years  and  uieet.<?  more  modest  statift- 
tical  demands.  As  to  the  two  Snanish  hand-books, 
"Anuaiio  aclesidstico  da  fispafia  and  "Quia  eda- 
riistiea  de  Esi>afia",  no  Toeent  faformation  is  forth- 
coming, and  it  is  doubtful  if  new  editions  have 
apF)ear(  <l  durinR  recent  years.  The  Hungarian  year- 
book :itiil  .'^clit  iiKit ism  "EvkOnvve  6s  Nevtitra"  is  a 
successful  work  in  which  much  industry  has  been  dis- 
played, as  far  as  the  specific  Uunganaa  reeoids  are 
eooeened.  The  Btatistical  dat*  ooooeniing  other 
hieraidues  have  been  obtained  aft  saeond  and  tiurd 


The  suKiil  !jo<tk,  " TaBchenkalender  fiir  den  katho- 
lischen  Kkms"  seeks,  more  or  less  successfully,  to 
collect  the  data  for  (iernuvny,  and  the  "Frommes  Kal- 
ender  f&r  den  katholischen  Klerua  Oesterreich-Un- 
gsnis"  undertakes  to  do  the  same  for  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy.  Neither  is  suited  in  any  way 
to  the  importance  of  the  hierarchies  of  both  countries. 
The  excellent  "Kirchliches  llandbuch",  edited  by 
Kroee,  issued  by  Herder  since  190S,  gives  full  infor- 
mation regarding  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  Ger- 
many; every  effort  is  made  to  improve  and  develop 
the  work.  (For  fuUer  discussksi  of  ecrlwaastifal 
statistics  in  Uennany,  see  below.) 

As  the  majority  of  Catholics  in  Canada  are  of 
French  descent  and  still  sTteak  French,  especially  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  the  Canatlian  ye;ir-b(M)k  is 
published  in  ?'rcnch;  it  is  entitled  "Ije  Canada  cccl6- 
siastique".  The  book  is  accurately  and  carefully 
prepared  and  does  good  aervioe.  However,  nearljy 
all  its  statistical  reccHrds  are  to  be  found  in  the  "Om- 
cial  Directory"  of  the  United  States,  so  that  it  is  sel- 
dom necesaaiy  to  consult  the  Canadian  work.  There 


are  a  few  other  smaller  publications  which  need  hnrdlv 
be  enumerated  hers.  The  f orsfoing  description  will 
serve  ss  a  suffioiently  exhaustive  auinniarjr  of  the 

statistical  authorities  of  official  or  semi-official  char- 
acter. It  should  also  be  said  that  in  WTitings  on  the 
subject  reference  is  made  to  a  kind  of  general  statis- 
tical outline  for  the  whole  of  Portu^,  out  when  the 
statistical  tables  for  the  presNit  writer's  large  work, 
"Die  katholische  Kirche  unserer  Zeit md  ihre  Diener 
in  Wort  und  Bild",  were  bcdng  prqiorad  it  was  not 
Dossible  to  find  a  copy  of  this  Portuguese  publication. 
Neither  is  it  known  whether  anv  general  eccleaiaiitico- 
Btatistical  work  li:is  l>e(ii  pul)lished  in  the  South 
American  countries,  except  the  "Guia  eclesiAfltica 
de  la  Republica  Argentina".  Such  compendiums 
would  be  all  the  more  desirable,  because  the  sulcus 
activity  of  Pius  X  in  inereasing  the  number  of  eccle- 
siastical provinces  and  dividing  dioceses  has  greatly 
increased  the  difficulties  in  determining  from  a  dis- 
tance the  statistics  of  these  territories.  (See  sum- 
maries in  "TheologKsche  Revue",  1*K)4,  Nos.  4,  5,  12. 
15,  IG,  and  in  "Litcrarische  Rundschau",  Nos.  7,  8.) 

After  the  year4x>okB  for  entire  countries  or  oonti- 
nenis  come  the  dioeesan  compendiums,  so  far  as  the 
OODtents  of  these  eroeed  purely  hturgical  information 
in  reference  to  the  obsmranoes  of  the  church  year, 
commands  or  prohibitions  for  the  clergy,  and  sinn'Inr 
administrative  matter.  Excellent  samples  of  general 
outlines,  ami  lar^rc  historical  and  statistical  records  are 
to  be  found  in  Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  as  well  aa  a 
number  in  Gennaaiy  outside  of  Bavana  and  in  8iiila> 
erlaad.  Thqr  are  modd  dioeawm  eon^wndhima  and 
are  of  gimt  vtSw  to  ^b»  statistieian.  Akhou^  aO 
are  not  issued  rcf^ularly,  yet  so  large  a  proportion  aro 
puldisliwi  annually  that  they  can  easily  be  placed 
among  the  <■(  (•li  si;istical  year-Dooks.  I^uoUcations  of 
the  .s^ime  chara<;ter  containing  serviceable  matter  also 
appear  in  some  other  countrici^  but  00|M8  are  luid  tO 

find,  so  that  it  is  impossiblB  to  Msaeni  an  «net  auniF 
inary.  Offieial  conmendhnna  ol  this  kind  rfMuld  be 

iasue<l,  if  not  in  all  aioccses,  at  least  in  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal {>rovin(^.  The  aims  of  the  Landt.^  hn  kU)ru.ii.  or 
government  tlireetories,  are  fretjuently  other  than 
those  of  ecclcsiastico-atatistical  compendiums,  from 
which  many  more  details  of  their  subjects  are  ex- 
pected. (EfeeBrttning,  "BemerkunfBOin  dan  Hand- 
Dflidiem  mid  Sehematismon  der  deutaehea  DiftaeaBn** 
in  "  Litcrarische  Beilage  der  Kolnischen  Volk.szeitung", 
No.  42,  19  October,  1011;  Liese,  "Die  Diozesan.scne- 
matisiuen",  ibid.,  No  }4,  2  Nov.,  191 1  )  Some  years 
i^o,  when,  ow  ing  to  the  preuiiure  of  nuxiern  condit  ions, 
the  former  customary  general  parochial  supervision 
waa  rqdaced  by  the  supervision  of  the  individual 
menlNrs  of  the  parish,  all  wajs  and  methods  were 
sought  to  reach  the  individual  m  some  practical  w^ay, 
especially  in  the  large  cities.  This  led  to  the  excel- 
lent proposal  to  issue  perio<lical  parish  papers,  so  iis 
to  give  the  members  of  the  parish  all  the  essential 
facts  of  the  parochial  Ufe.  This  method  has  been  stto> 
cessfully  tried  in  a  good  many  places  in  Austria.  Ger- 
many, England,  and,  here  ana  there,  in  the  United 
States.  In  these  papers,  which  appear  at  regular  or 
irregular  intervals,  statistical  recoras  and  reports  col- 
lected by  the  parochial  authorities  are  published  with 
constantly  increasing  fre<iuencv.  Tla-se  .statements 
have  in  all  instances  attracted  much  attention  and 
have  often  developed  new  interest  in  the  parish  and 
its  religious  servicea.  If  thia  good  custom  were  intr»* 
duced  everywhere,  it  would  soon  be  easy  to  draw  up 
a  really  Ufclike  presentation  of  the  Churdh  in  everx 
diocese. 

After  this  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  sta- 
tistical works  prepared  by  the  church  authoritit*.  or 
at  least  hbcrally  aided  by  them,  it  must  be  noted  that 
in  not  a  few  countriea  the  government  authorities 
collect  information  ooncemin|S  ecclesiastical  matten 
or  present,  in  the  national  statistical  works,  firstriuad 
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material  which  in  excet'diniily  vahjable  to  the  eccU*- 
Bia^tiral  ftat  iBtii  i:in.  Ho  iti,  indeed,  frequently  depen- 
dent upon  them,  becaiji*e  th«*8e  figures  are  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  elae.  In  addition  the  "  Ilofkalendcr  " 
or ''Almmnadi  de  Gotha".  M  it  ii  called  in  Um  French 
edition,  gives  ctstistios  or  all  kinds,  tihe  coMtaeM  of 
wfiirh  may  Kpnmlly  he  relied  ujxin.  This  almanac  is 
well  known  throunliou!  the  world.  The  state  direc- 
tories and  the  "  Hofkaleiider",  which  arc  frequently 
the  authoritative  and  the  only  sourcx-s  for  the  staii^- 
tice  of  reunion,  are  mnetimee  also  important  sources 
for  wflhwMtirel  itatirtkfc  ^  While  foimcrly  the  pub- 
Be  bad  Init  Httle  fntcitset  hi  exact  data  ooooeming 
the  gTPat  Catholie  onh  r-^,  (here  hju^  been  a  change  in 
the  prw*ent  era.  The  hite.-it  .stati.stics  collected  are 
published  more  or  leas  regularly  and  attract  much 
attention.  These  figures  are  oased  on  thorouRh 
invesUgatiiHis,  whidinMl(iatt|MMBible  at  regular  hiter- 
vals  to  offer  sa  catart  aniiiiiiaiy  of  the  srowth  and 
developRient  of  the  lespeetine  orden.  Only  a  few, 
hn-,v<  vrT,  of  thcfe  important  statistical  records  are 
lihUshed,  and  only  \n  usolaled  in.stance.s  are  f  hey  (o  he 
bund  hy  the  !;iity  in  the  book  trade  or  elsrwli.  ru. 
Two  important  works  belong  to  this  class,  "S<  iicma- 
tismus  totius  ordinis  Fratrum  Minorum"  (.\.s.sisi)  and 
"88.  Patriarchs  Benedicti  Faouhe  confcederate" 
(Rome).  Along  with  these  are  excellent  otttKnea  for 
the  congregations.  General  stati.<<tics  are  (!ra^\Ti  from 
the  ciitalogues  of  each  Je^iuU  province  which  are  at  the 
disposal  uf  thos(  who  desire  to  know,  while  the  cata- 
loguos  themselves  are  very  seldom  given  to  the  pub- 
lie.  It  is  not  possible  to  say,  from  the  onl}  — and  verj' 
scanty— statistics  of  the  Dominican  Order  known  to 
the  preseDt  writer,  whether,  bceideB  tha  emnneratlon 
of  provinces,  congregations,  monasteries,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  other  ^^tut i.st  ical  work  is  alto  under- 
taken. The  Capuchins  puhlisli  slat i-^t iral  summaries 
in  their  "Analecta  ordinis",  of  which  one  volume  is 
issilfid  annually.  The  further  statistical  summaries 
of  Other  orders  need  not  be  mentioned  here:  for  these 
theteaderisrefen^tothoieBueetivearticfaifaiT^ 
C.^THOLic  Enctcmjpkdia.  TneTC  are  only  a  few 
statistical  outlines  of  monaateriea  for  entire  countries. 
The  year-lxioks  mentioned  above  give  copious  records 
of  the  monasteries  for  both  sexes  in  the  territories 
covered  at  the  time  of  publication. 

A  very  important  section  of  ecclesiastical  statistics 
is  that  oomprising  the  statistics  of  the  missionary 
hbours  of  tne  Catholic  Church.  As  already  men- 
tioned, this  branch  of  statistical  work  was  the  earliest 
uriih  rtaken  and  the  most  has  been  done  in  it.  Con- 
sequent Iv  it  is  in  this  field  that  we  have  the  niost  thor- 
0(101  and  complete  statistics.  What  the  I^opaganda 
haa^  in  this  respect,  done  officially  has  already  been 
noted.  The  statistical  labours  of  the  missionaries 
have,  from  crude  beginnings,  developed  in  the  present 
time  to  imposing  performances.  It  is  not,  however, 
meant  that  there  could  not  be  improvement. s  ana 
additions  in  many  particulars:  above  all  there  might 
be  greater  uniformity  in  the quextionnairf.'i  and  clearer, 
presentation  of  the  headin^p  to  be  conveyed.  The 
immense  amount  of  material,  brought  together  by 
individual  missionaries,  bv  oroers  and  congregations, 
and  from  other  sources,  has  of  late  been  critieallv 
examined  and  collated,  largely  by  German  and  French 
scholars.  For  further  particulars  of  this  collation 
sec  Missions,  Catii-  m.ic,  where  a  copious  bibliography 
is  given;  see  also  the  work  of  Streit  mentiontnl  above, 
on  the  bibliofrafdqr  of  German  Catholic  missions. 

Mueb  alarm  wMloqiraBed  by  the  timid  at  the  time 
when  tfio  statfisties  of  charitable  work  were  first 
demanded,  when  the  opinion  v.:is  maintained  that  a 
statistical  record  .should  he  kejit  f>f  ne<'(ly  jx-rsons  and 
applicant. s  for  help,  and  a  combine*!  organization  of 
charitable  work  was  dem  mded.  The  fear  was  ex- 
pressed that  the  noble,  worKl-i  mbracin^  conception 
gC  Gbristian  love  would  mfftr  ihiiii  tha 


treatment  of  it  that  would  be  necesiwry.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  has  happened;  the  result  of  the  new  method 
has  rather  been  to  add  ncw^  and  enthusiastic  members 
to  charitable  associations,  because  each  could  see 
dearly  that  tha  impelling  lores  of  Christian  charily 
had  raaDr  increand^thrai^^  thaonity  of  crgMwsatioB 

and  thtUboUrs  of  statisticians.  The  sfatistii  s  which 
reveal  a  good,  a  merely  even,  or  a  p<x>r  ratio  between 
rehef  and  need,  on  the  one  hand,  juid  between  the  work 
done  and  the  expenditures,  on  the  other,  make  pos- 
sible a  more  exact  use  or  a  greater  output  of  the  power 
latent  in  the  foross  in  qneatiaiL  Another,  and  wy 
important,  pomt  is  tiiat  exaet  statistical  reearda  eovo^ 
ing  large  territories  facilitate  the  prevention  of  unwise 
expenditures.  From  the  present  writer's  ex|>ericnce 
It  may  be  a.ssert.'d  that  lai  k  of  knowli  due  <>{  orj^aniza- 
t  ions  still  capable  of  doing  work  has  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  now  once  on  much  the  same  lines  for 
which  no  nesd  existed.  The  foot  that  those  desiniis 
to  inaugunUo  diaritable  woric  of  a  oertatn  Idnd  did 
not  know  the  existence  near  by  of  organizatif)ns  with 
the  .same  object  ha.s,  unfortunately,  been  at  times  the 
reason  for  a  m  edle.-is  (  .xpcmlit  urr  of  money  which  was 
far  more  imperatively  needed  for  other  purposes.  It 
may  also  be  noted  here  that  the  statistics  of  the  aetoal 
rsBulta  are  efleotual  to  Jnipire  to  greater  sndenTonn 
those  who  oo-opersto  in  the  woili. 

The  idea  of  combining  all  Catholic  charit.able  organ- 
izalions  wius  lirst  reali/ed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  cele- 
l)rate<l  charity  organization  society  {Cliiirilnst  i  rf>and) 
established  in  Germany  in  1897.  This  was  followed 
in  Austria  by  an  imperial  organisation  for  all  the 
charitable  sooietiea  in  the  monarchy.  For  further 
partieuhurs  conoeminc  the  two  organisations  sea 
"Kirchliches  HandlexiKon",  s.  v.  "Charitas",  where 
a  bibliography  IB  also  given.  For  the  Unit<xl  States 
a  beginning  of  such  general  r»rg;uiization  was  miuie  in 
the  First  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities 
held  at  the  GathoUc  University,  Waahingtoa,  in  1910. 
An  exceedingly  valuable  work  is  done  in  msny  coan- 
triea— as  Belg  mm,  Bavaria.  Prussia,  Auatria— and  in 
many  cities  and  provinces  by  the  preparation  of  sta- 
tistical summiu-ies  of  all  charitable  associations  with 
which  C'atholi*^  are  connected.  Such  liandbooks  of 
Christian  benevolence  save  much  time  and  labour; 
they  show  exactly  what  exists  and  also  make  existing 

Saps  equally  plam.  In  addition  to  this  is  the  worx 
one  by  the  secretaries  of  the  charity  organiiation, 
who  are  able  from  their  records  to  distingui^  between 
the  really  needy  and  worthy  and  the  professional  bc^g- 
gars.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  a  comprehensive  statis- 
tical griisp  of  Christian  benevolence  hjis  already  been 
exceedingly  useful  and  beneficial,  and  will  be  still  more 
•o  in  the  future.  But,  while  these  two  facta  by  no 
mean^ediaast  tiie  list  of  advantages^  a  ftnther  enti- 
meratun  cannot  be  entered  upon  here. 

Wherever  Catholic  schools  are  permitted  in  addi- 
tion to  state  .HchfKjls,  the  number  of  these  schools,  of 
their  teachers  and  scholars,  and  the  expenditure  on  the 
same  form  an  important  branch  of  ecclt>siastical  sta- 
t  ist  ics.  Figures  are  far  more  merciiees  than  the  most 
M-vere  demmdation  of  the  indolent.  In  additkn  to 
the  importance  of  such  statistics  for  the  elementary 
schools,  statistics  of  the  mi<Idle  schtnils  and  universi- 
ties show  whether  any,  and  how  many.  Catholics 
receive  a  lilxTal  tnlucation,  or  are  studying  for  techni 
cal  callings,  or  pursue  literary  courses,  and  also  make 
clear  whether  the  inures  are  in  proportion  to  the  Cath- 
olic population.  For  if  a  defioeney  in  Gsiiiolic  intel- 
ligence apppars,  because  Catholics  do  not  send  thei' 
sons  in  sufficient  numbers  to  the  hijdier  schools,  leaa- 
ers  wi  11  surely  be  lacking  to  the  CdJiolias  in  the  nsftt 

generation. 

Ecclesiastical  statistics  also  include  the  statistHM 
of  Catholic  associations,  whether  purely  religkNlK 
social,  political,  religioua-political,  or  oi  any  odiat 
kind.  They  dum  iilMtlMr  the  individual 
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are  spfficiently  developed  and  whether  they  are  work- 
ing with  success  or  not.  As  regards  the  reports  of  the 
IxMUviB  of  managers  of  these  aocietiee.  it  may  be  wid 
that,  as  all  societies  have  more  or  mm  to  do  witik 
money,  it  is  desirable  that  the  total  amount  of  money 
^en  for  the  purposes  of  the  society  from  its  founda- 
tion should  be  counted  up  and  that  this  total  sum 
should  appear  in  the  annual  report  tn^iftlicr  with  the 
amounts  for  the  year,  so  tiiut  tfio  n  adi  r  of  the  report 
may  be  able  to  estimate  the  whole  work  done  by  the 
society.  If  the  society  has  other  works  besides  the 
collection  and  disbursement  of  money,  these  should 
also  bp  presented  in  condensed  form  from  the  time  of 
the  cstanlishment  of  the  soriety.  Onre  the  liihour  of 
collecting  these  statistics  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  sodety  is  done,  it  is  only  neccjwary 
after  that  to  add  to  tnese  totals  the  records  of  the 
year  just  closed. 

The  brief  outline  given  above  bv  no  nMaiia  exhatists 
the  possible  appUcationa  of  cccfesiastieal  statistics. 
Each  one  must  apply  the  prin(  ij)Ie8  here  explained  to 
spheres  not  yet  under  statistical  examination  in  order 
to  gain  a  full  realization  of  the  grcai  us(  fulnea.s  and 
absolute  necessity  of  thorough  statistical  records. 
When  the  statistical  work  of  the  State  takM  up  eecle- 
siastical  affairs,  it  is  not  neoesMry  in  every  case  to 
reject  it  at  once.  There  are,  however,  undoubtedly 
affairs  of  the  Church  which  are  outside  of  all  statisti- 
cal invest ifjat inn  on  the  puri  of  the  State.  The  State 
can  HUcccHsfully  rollcci  statistics  of  the  external  acti\i- 
ties  of  the  Church  in  training  and  education,  associi^ 
tional  life,  and  similar  branches.  In  my  opinion  the 
ohurd>  authorities  of  all  ranks  have  in  such  ease  the  im- 
perstive  duty  of  oolleeting  for  thor  respective  depart- 
menfs  all  tho.se  statistics  which  are  adapt cd  to  present 
an  iniape  of  the  labours  of  the  Chur<  h  in  eacn  field. 
The  uses  of  l)ic  often  dilficult  and  prolonged  coiiijnita- 
tions  arc  evident.  The  fiUinx  out  of  exact  statistical 
papers  is  of  great  value foraU  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
people,  showing  who  an  leally  CathoUcs.  This 
applies  just  as  inudi  to  what  is  purely  religious  as  to 
what  pertains  to  charitaUBy  social,  and  assoeiational 
life.  Comparative  statfatics  make  it  possible  to 
d<'tecf  f  nlun  H  from  the  figures,  and  al.'wi  to  find  out 
what  fields  it  is  absolutely  neoessaiy  to  cultivate,  what 
have  not  been  worked  at  aU  or  worked  but  little. 
In  the  same  way  the  successes  an  aa  eaaily  to  be  aesD 
ttam  the  flgores  and  peatly  mercase  the  derire  to  |0 
on  working  and  the  joy  in  the  work. 

As  daily  exi)orieu«-e  shows,  the  sum  total  of  the  sta- 
tistical rrcords  of  the  Church  is  of  great  importance 
for  the  reputat  ion  of  the  Church.  The  opponents  of 
the  Church  take  more  interest  in  its  statistics  than 
many  Catholios.  When,  therefore,  from  the  caiekm 
nessof  those  whose  duty  it  is,  the  statistieal  preeenta- 
tion  is  an  imperfect  one,  the  importance  of  the  Church 
is  greatly  daiimgiKl,  because  its  opponents  can  con- 
clude, with  apparent  right,  that  the  Church  is  abso- 
lutely unable  to  produce  effects  in  this  or  that  domain, 
or  else  labours  with  very  little  success.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  what  is  needed  in  this  directiQiii|  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  here  a  brochure  recently  pabnriied  by  Bishop 
Canevin  of  Pittsburgh,  "An  Examination,  ifiptnrical 
and  Statistical,  into  Ix>s.ses  and  Gains  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  rnitcd  States"  ;ll)rj  .  The  frequent 
unedifying  controversies  with  opponents,  who  fall 
back  on  our  scanty  statistical  figurea,  show  that  every 
force  should  be  strained  to  produce  an  mtA.  eouH 

flete,  satirfactory  statlstl  eai  nirvey  of  the  Church, 
'ather  Alberts  says  in  "Literarische  Rundschau", 
No.  8  (190.')>:  "Like  all  statistical  material,  the  pro- 
tocols of  vL^iiatinns  are  a  two-edged  sword  in  the 
hands  of  the  user,  according  as  he  wishes  to  use  them 
for  a  good  or  undesirable  end.  As  a  fide  the  latter 
aim  is  the  one  sought,  as  it  is  seldom  or  not  at  all  am- 
toniaiy  to  keep  a  record  of  Bood  works.  If,  therefore, 
any  amoehttioa  in  State  or  Church  is  not  wflungtoyicki 
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the  records  of  its  inner  administration  to  unrestrained 
misuse,  it  must  itself  undertake  the  pubUcation  of 
such  statistics  themsehree  in  order  to  set  the  user  on 
the  right  road  by  offering  the  necessary  explanations." 

If  is  not  nrcwuiar>"  in  sn  article  on  church  «tati(tie«  to  eivc  tbt 
trll'  ^fKl  the  nuiTil>crlrss  worltK  in  which  the  ivaultsof  th'-so  com- 
putiitionii  are  arrangrrf  and  Kiven.  Thcae  ffsult*  have  bofn  pub- 
MNhol  in  varioiiM  nrtu  1  ■■■  cf  Tiir-  Cathouc  KNcvcxorcuiA  trMt- 
inx  matteni  in  which  rhurrh  Btati<tics  wcrp  necessarily  referred  to. 
Chief  among  th«ae  are  the  numerouH  geoKraphical.  eccleaiastieal, 
social,  and  Urtorical  articles,  which  give  the  rtihliocraphie*  of  tb« 
re-'pective  subject*.  Beside!"  Itir  IwHikt  anJ  tri'!itiw»  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  thit  article,  it  is  only  iif'crs'<flry  to  nirntion  a  few 
publicatinn.^  which  treat  church  utatislicw,  their  uwk,  and  nec**- 
aity  theoretically:  KxTchliehta  HarulUrikon,  ■.  v.  Slatitlit:  HaVU- 
OARTEN,  K&chhchf  Stntt»tik  (Wdriahofen,  1905) ;  HittoriKKt-poH- 
Htcht  Blatfr,  CXXXIV,  831;  Otrmania  (Berlin.  1905).  No. 
6  January,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  tne  estabUahmeBt  of  a 
German  Durenu  for  eliurch  statistica:  Augtburgrr  PotlteUung 
(1905),  No.  4!i,  1  March;  Zur  hirchluhen  Slat%sUk  in  KolnUeh* 
Volktzextung  (Cologne,  190.1),  No.  ftrt,  22  .lanuHrj  ;  \eut$  torn 
Gehiete  Hrr  kircMicJten  Statxtttk  in  No.  271'  (1!H>.'>».  3  April:  B$v 
luur  protutantiteh-JareUiehe  SUUiMik  (1U06).  No.  tiOO,  ^  July. 

Favu  Mabu  BavMOJjani. 

In  Germ.\ny,  beginning  with  the  farBwt  years  of 
the  twentieth  centur>',  an  active  movement  took 
shape  towards  the  creation  of  a  general  and  uniform 
body  of  ecclesiastical  statistics.  At  the  Forty-eighth 
Congress  of  the  Catholics  of  Germany  at  OsnabrQck 
the  erection  of  a  German  bureau  for  ecclesiastical 
statistics  was  warmly  recommended  as  a  preliminary 
step  tow  ir  Is  :m  international  institute  for  ecclesias- 
tical statistics.  This  resolution  has,  indeed,  not 
been  carried  out  as  yet;  but  the  endeavours  of  the 
CSatholie  Congresses  have  not  remained  without 
fONilt.  The  want  of  universal  ecclesiastical  staAiatioe 
was  to  some  dcfpree  supplied  by  a  book  on  general 
ecclesiastical  statistics  for  Germany  which  app^red  in 
lOOS  under  the  title  of  "  Kirchliches  Handhuch";  a 
second  volume  wjis  ^)uh!ishe<i  in  1909  and  a  third  in 
1911.  It  gives  statistical  information  from  govern- 
mental and  ccclesiast  ica)  ofiicial  pubUcations  dealing 
Willi  Uie  movt  iTicnt  of  the  Cathohc  population  Ger- 
many. It  includes  also  the  number  oi  prieste  and  of 
candtdatee  for  the  priesthood,  statistics  of  religious 
ordrr?.  t  rrlesiastical  action, and  the  posit  idn  of  Catho- 
Ucs rtniirding  national  education  and  morality.  The 
manual,  moreover,  gives  information  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  Church  in  general  and  of  the  Church 
of  Germany  in  particular,  on  ecclesiastical  legUation 
and  dedalons,  on  the  social  and  i^ilanthrapie  aetivitj 
of  Ostholies,  t  he  position  of  the  Chnrdi  in  other  ooon- 
tricR,  and  Catliolic  mi.s.sions  among  the  heathen.  The 
church  aut(K»ritif  too,  favouretl  a  further  develop- 
ment ofe(  i  ll  siastir;ilst;iti.stics,  both  by  recommending 
the  "Kirchliches  ilandbuch",  and  especially  by  draw- 
ing up  a  questionnaire  satisfying  every  scientific  ro- 
qmnment.  Whether  theae  efforte  of  the  church 
authorities  wfll  produee  the  desired  effect  depends  oo 
the  rcspon.sc  they  meet  with  from  covernmental  .md 
nmnicipal  statistical  bureaus  :md  from  regi.stnirs' 
offices;  for  without  such  co-niirratuin  the  profMjrtion 
of  baptisms  to  births,  of  murn.ige.s  before  a  minister 
of  the  Church  to  those  before  a  registrar,  and  of 
eoclesjastical  funerals  to  deaths  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  Firoteatant  State  Churches  <rf  Germany  fol> 
lowed  the  example  of  the  Catholics  with  reg^  to 
the  kwping  of  parish-registers.  But  the  results  were 
published  only  m  the  ninete«Mith  century,  especially 
during  the  liust  decades.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
"  Kirchhches  Jahrbucb",editcdby  J.Schneuder,  which 
has  been  published  for  thirty-eight  years;  statistical 
reoords  of  individual  chmrdies,  however,  and  a  gen- 
eral account  published  in  1862  by  the  statistician 
Zoller  of  Wiirtemberg  (Zur  kirchlichen  Statistik  des 
evangelischen  Deutschland  im  Jahr  1862)  preceded 
the  publication  of  the  "  Jahrbuch".  TheChurch  Con- 
ference of  Eisenbach  (now  "Deutsche  evangehsche 
EJrohenkonferens"),  in  which  all  the  I^otestant 
Churches  of  Germany  are  represented,  has  formed  a 
Veoial  etetistieal  wtmmfawnn  whieh,  ainee  188Q,  hw 
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annually  publishod  the  "StatLstiaohen  Mittoilungen 
aus  den  deutsclien  cvanRclisrlien  Landcskirchen", 
a  table  of  the  baotisms,  inurri;t^^fs,  fuinTals,  roiitirma- 
tions,  communicants,  iosac&  and  conversions  within 
the  states  of  the  German  Empira  ud  the  provinces 
of  Fntaaia.  These  atatiaties  m  a«eoiii|Miued  by  tbe 
rarreaponding  figure  of  the  mofwnwtt  of  the  Proteat- 
:int  popuLition,  which  are  for  thia  purpose  placcti  iit 
diHpo.s;il  of  the  conference  by  the  governmental  Hla- 
tisiic.'il  biire.'ni.H.  An  oflicial  centre  for  eeciesiastioal 
stAtutica  has.  however,  not  yet  been  erected  by  the 
Proteatant  Cnurchea  of  Germany. 

CriuMAN  DtocBMAM  Fom  Off  BmnmnoAL  Taslc. 

1.  Cbi«r  Cburcbc!!  of  th«  Pllkh  

2.  Dept^ndi'iit  Churchea  

S.  Public  Cliup«  h  

Ckimh  Institutions  fur: — 

^         (»)  Teachinc.  

Ik        (b)  Care  o(  Orphans  ,  

6>        (c>  Commuaicant*  

7.         (d)  Sirknew,  Inaanity  aad  IbctotMw  

flk        (•  I  t  he  Care  of  the  Poor  aad  Old  

9.         (fi  OthfT  Purposes  

10.  Parixh  l'rio-<t»  

1 1.  Other  iitrcular  I'ricsts  

IS.  OUMf  Ptmsu  bektnciiic  to  Oidm.  

Uk  amutp*  of  Male  Orderi  

14.  MnnlM-rs  of  Orders  in  them  

Chief  Occupation  of  Tbcso  ITnpilaiii  Ctinalalii  In" 

ISk         (a)  C'irn  of  Soul-i,  Bt  ., 

t6>  (b)  C'ontomi.lui  p  •  I.::.  ,  :>t   

17.  1=)  Trauiinc  au<i  Iviiucattuu,  at  

18.  (d>  CluiatiugiHite.M  i  

la.  BonaM  of  Fanak  Oraon  

SOl  Members  of  Orders  in  tbem  

CUef  Orrupation  of  thMc  Oidan  Ooiiaiita  la 

Sl«         (a)  Contrinplativp  I.ifr,  at  

2lL  (b)  Training  and  Kiitication,  ■(••.••>.•....».•.... 

33.         (c)  ChrUtiaa  Charities,  at  

24.  Members  of  Pariah  on  1  Januaiy,  19—. ............... 

2&.  MarriaM  of  CathoUa  Couplea. 
aa.  Catboko  Betrothals  of  Catholie ' 

Mixed  Marriaa«8 

S7.         (a)  Catholic  Groom  

aa.         (b)  Cutholie  Bride  

Catholic  Ik-trothals  for  Couples  unlike  in  Faitu 

Ml        (a)  Catholic  Groom  

a&         (b)  CathoUc  Bride  

ai.  Lhrinit  Birthii  from  MarTisges  of  Catholics.,  

32.  Baptism*  from  purely  Catholic  Marrioiccs  

33.  Living  Births  fmrn  .MiT"-<i  Cntholir  MurrinirfJi  

34.  Catholic  Bapti>iii«  from  MiM-rl  t'alh'illc  Marruig^  i.  .... 

a.  Livinc  BirlDB  from  unniarrit^  Catholic  .Mnthpr;*.  

aaL  CBtbwic  Baptiama  of  Children  of  unmarried  CathoUe 

Motban  

37.  Deeeaacd  Catholics      

38.  BuriaJa  by  the  Church  

39.  Convi^ionn  to  the  Cnfh'ilic  Church,  Total  

40.  ConvcrMijoa  from  I'rnt"  ■<t:iii:i"i!i  

41.  Of  tb<-.'<'.  Chil'lrrn  unHi  r  14  Yi-ors  

42.  Return  of  thuac  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Church. . . 

4X.  Communions  

4A.  Of  these.  Easter  CommunloQa  aw  

Valuable  material  for  ecclcsi.Ls!  ical  statistics  is  al-^o 
offered  by  rnaiiv  of  the  (icnnan  thoccH.an  year-books. 
Thoy  are  liniit<'ii,  lirnvc\  i  r,  to  .stateincnts  rdiu-crninp 
the  particulur  iliocesc  and  have,  therefore,  only  8iM»cial 
intovst.  The  directories  i.ssued  in  English,  as  Ken> 
ei^r,  "Official  Cathoho  Diiectory",  "The  Catholio 
Direetory^'  (T>ondon)  "Auatrdiaa  Catholic  Dvefr- 
tor>",  "Madra.s  Diroetorj-",  "Catholic  Direetorv'  of 
[Iritiah  South  .Africa",  liave  the  atlvantage  over  the 
German  wnrk.s  of  thin  cla.s.^,  that  they  give  informa- 
tion of  c<  <lt  .siastical  a^airs  for  a  much  Uirgerpart  of 
a  country.  In  jparticular»  the  "Official  Cfttholic 
Dinetonr"  contaiaa  iniuik  maUer  ami  ia  an  indispen- 
aable  rerarenoe^oric  for  anirone  who  wfahea  to  gain 
information  concerning  the  afTairs  of  the  Church  in 
the  Unite<l  States  and  Canada.  The  statements  in 
these  directoriea*  are  gcncrallv  limite<l  to  the  namt^  of 
the  dignit-aries  of  the  Church  and  the  priests,  to  the 
ahurch  institutiuiLs,  schools,  and  monastic  housea. 
Tbe  atatlaticwl  raoorda  in  the  British  and  American 
du'eetoriee  are  aeanty  and  are  not  generally  collected 
on  a  uniform  plan.  There  is  an  almost  entire  lack 
of  Btati.Htical  reconls  us  to  ecclesiastical  action,  the 
receiving  of  the  sacramtrnts,  and  the  nroportion  of 
Catholic  twptiama  to  birtba  from  Catholio  and  mbwd 


marriogefl,  of  religious  betrothals  to  Catholio  and 

niLxed  mnrriages,  burials  with  the  rites  of  the  Chtirch 
to  the  (ii  atli.M  among  Catholics. 

It  would  l>e  u  goo<J  thing  if  the  uniform  tabic  of 
ecclesiastical  statistics  which  has  been  introd\ice<l  of 
late  in  all  the  German  diooracs  were  adopted  by  Cath- 
oKcs  of  other  coantriea,  as  it  meets  all  scientifie 
demands.  A  translation  of  tliis  table  is  given  above. 
In  German  diocej?es  there  are  two  query-sheets:  Sheet 
A,  which  contains  the  queries  given  above,  is  .«cnt 
by  the  episcopal  curia  to  all  the  parish  priests  of  the 
diooeae.  Before  a  definite  date  Sheet  A  must  be 
filled  out  by  the  pariah  prieat  and  sent  to  the  dean, 
who  is  to  examine  it  aa  to  oompleteoess  and  correct- 
ness and  is  to  cn»er  and  summarize  by  a  definite  date 
all  the  events  of  his  deanery  in  the  blank  provided  for 
the  di.strict  supervised  by  a  dean  (Sheet  B);  it  is 
then  sent  to  the  episcopal  curia,  where  the  statistics 
for  the  entire  diocese  are  put  together. 

Nkbkr,  Kirehliche  Oeogmphit  und  Sl<U\'t\k,  I-II  (Rntishon, 
1864  and  1865);  Kahl  vom  Ht_  .\ix>th,  Sl'ili'Uachfi  Jahrbuch  <lcr 
Kirek*.l-ll  (Ratiabon.  1H60  and  lHti2);  PitPER.  Kirchitehe  fila- 
tiMOlDmMiellhmdt  (FMibwa  Md  TaMiww.  >W0) ;  Baumoabtkk. 
Dtu  WMm  kmOimkm  KMt  mTdtm  BrHmrmd  (Munich. 
1801):  IDBM^  JCMUM*  AtffUtt:  Drtt  AuMtz,  (W6riadwfni. 
lM5);Kaon»JtiMUMwff«iid»Mik,I-IU  a  r<  iburit.  1908-1911). 

U.  A.  Krosb. 

Statistics  of  Rellfirlons.— I.  Dkfimtion. — This 
study  CDUcenis  itself  with  religious  IxMlics,  the  luiiiiher 
of  their  members,  and  their  distribution  o\  rr  v  u  ious 
countries.  In  a  wider  sense  the  numerical  account  of 
the  external  naiiifestations  of  religious  life  also  b»* 
longa  to  the  same  atudy,  but  of  late  it  haa  been  cua- 
tomary  to  comprise  thta  latter  group  of  facta  under 
the  (icsipnation  of  "Ecclesiastical  Statistics"  and  to 
treat  of  them  senjirately.  As  the  wIkjIc  fH  ld  has  only 
in  the  hist  (leca«les  been  thoroughly  worked,  langtia^e 
has  not  as  yet  afforded  a  clear  distincti<»n  between 
fhaae  tenns.  Practical  reasons,  however,  qieak  in 
favour  of  such  a  distinction,  and  therefore  we  retain 
it  in  the  present  article,  and  treat  ecclesiastical  sta- 
tbtics  separately  (see  Statistics,  Ecci.ksiasticat  V 

II.  HiSTOKiCAL  Developme.nt. — The  first  altcmnls 
to  determine  exactly  the  number  of  members  of  a 
vdupoua  body  are  found  in  the  records  o[  the  Jesuit 
aiuT  Franciscan  missionaries  of  the  sixtei-nth  and 
aevcntecnth  centuries.  But  they  only  give  the  num- 
ber of  the  Christians,  and  not  that  of  the  adherents  of 
the  in(li>;enous  religions  in  the  n's])ective  countries. 
Dating  from  the  eighteenth  centur>',  some  accounts 
intiml  of  the  various  religious  8>'8t€m8  and  their 
apread  are  extant,  but  they  only  mention  the  ooun- 
tnes  over  which  the  respective  religions  extended;  aa 
to  the  number  of  their  followers  we  possess  but  scat- 
tered data  e\  cn  of  that  i)erio<l,  and  no  comprehensive 
and  coin])arative  rci-ords.  It  wa.s  only  in  the  nine- 
teenth centurj'  that  an  effort  was  nuwle  to  distinguish 
atatisticully,  according  to  rcUgion,  the  entire  iM»pu- 
lation  of  the  earth.  The  acoounta  given  in  Table  I 
are  the  nxarti  aeeurate. 

In  all  these  e.ilculatinns  the  total  of  the  earth's 
population  is  considerahlN  uruli  rralcd.  The  numbers 
of  the  non-Christians  arc  cxidrntly  only  vatnir  fsti- 
mates  without  any  solid  foundation,  a.s  is  clear  from 
the  round  numbers  and  the  great  differences  between 
the  varioua  eatimatifit.  Regarding  Christiana  the 
computation  fa  indeed  more  accurate,  but  reiy  far 

from  the  exactiu'ss  rcqnisite  for  scientific  researcli. 
Even  the  attein])t.s  nuule  by  geonephers.  such  aa 
Hubner,  Feterman.  K<>ll>,  between  18S0 and  1880, do 
not  show  any  essential  progress. 

StatbUea  of  reli^ns  that  should  come  up  to  the 
requuements  of  science  would  be  possible  only  if  for 
every  country  the  number  of  members  of  the  varioua 
religious  bodies  were  ascertained  from  reliable  sources, 
and  the  totals  arrived  at  from  the  individual  results 
were  tabulated.  .-Vverage  estimates  that  extend  over 
entire  groupa  of  oountriea  without  definite  indicationa 
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of  the  numbers  of  the  population  and  its  distribution 
With  reiud  to  religious  denominations  are  of  little 
use  fur  statistical  investigatioiis.  Detailed  idifkNW 
■tatistics,  dealing  distinctly  with  all  countriM  or  the 

earth,  were  for  the  fust  tiitie  presentc*!  by  Foumier  de 
Flaix  to  the  secuiul  l  oii^tn^s  of  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Statisties,  lielii  in  I'ariB,  in  1SS9.  His 
example  was  followed  by  F.  Voa  Juraischek  (1898),  H. 
Zdler,  and  H.  A.  Krose,  SJ.  (1903).  The  figures 
given  by  Fournier  de  Fhux  moetly  conrespond  to  the 


of  miUioDB  of  inhabitants,  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
and  anoMlor-wonhm  cannot  be  sharply  Hcparatcd 
from  one  another;  they  are  at  times  profceswril  and 
practised  by  the  same  mdividual.   It  mtnt  be  home 

m  mind,  too,  that  the  population  of  China  has  hitherto 
been  ditiicult  to  estimate  precisely — as  mu<  h  mj,  ui- 
dee<i,  as  that  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  Regarding  the 
three  religiouH  of  Eastern  Asia,  as  well  as  the  Fetish' 
ism  of  Africa,  the  elatistieal  date  neeessarv  for  a  re- 
liable calculation  an  wanting  even  now,  ana  tlieiefon 
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MAlta  Bnm 
1810 

UlS 

C.  O.  Stcia 
1810 

1887 

18M 

228.000.000 
S.CXIO.OOO 
110,000.000 
60,000,000 
160.000.000 
100/100.000 

236,000,000 

5. ()()(>, (KIO 
12<),i.'iin.iK,K) 
64J.UOO.INIO  1 

i.w.ono.000  >• 

115,000.0001 

228,000,000 
6^600^000 
ISQjOOOyOOO 

888,400,000 1 

885j000.000 

5.000.000 
180.000.000 
60.000,000 
180.000.000 
100,000.000 

260.000/nO 
4.000.000 
06.000.000 
60.000.000 
170.000,000 
U7.000/W) 

Total    

053.000,000 

686.000.000 

70S.OOO,000 

700.000.000 

737.000.000 

conditions  at  the  beginning  or  the  middle  of  the  cIkIi- 
ticH;  those  of  Juraschek  to  the  period  1890-97.  Zellcr 
has  in  tjmmi  iiilii  taken  over  the  statements  of  Jura> 
aehdc  and  made  them  the  basis  of  his  own  investiga- 

tion.s;  he  has,  howeviT.  completed  and  arranjffvl  thcni 
more  clearlv  (in  Wurncck's  "Allgemeino  Mi;vsions- 
seitiM'hrift, 1903).  and  hsus  uiiilril  exact  references 
for  the  various  items.  The  nutnlnrs  as  given  by 
Knee  belong  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tiuy  and  ody  in  a  few  oases  to  1901.  The  total  ro- 
■ulta  of  these  four  aooounta  am  shown  in  l^te  If. 


fluctuations  of  the  estimates  are  ea.sily  understood. 
Again,  Juraschek-Zeller  did  not  make  special  cate- 
gories for  Taoism  in  J^Mn  imd  ancient  cults  in  India, 
but  fkdded  them  to  the  preat  eoHeethre  groups  ju«t 
mentionixl;  and  the  individuals  having  no  religious 
(Iciiomination  »eem  to  have  been  alU)tteti  by  Juraschek 
toother  gnmpa  on  certain  principles.  Juraschek  de- 
cidedly underestimated  the  number  of  Mohamme- 
dans: recent  investigatkms  have  proved  that  Mo> 
hammedanism  is  far  more  wUUty  extended  in  Africa 
than  was  bdieved.  OtherwtoetneatatiatioalaoooaniB 
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1  Foumier  de  Flaix 

JuTMoh«k  and  Zeller 

Kraao 

230.8«B..';33 

14;i,i!37.<,j:) 

4,M)U,0U0 

254.:.00.000 

i6;j,H;«).o<Jo 

106.4.HO.O00 
8,130,000 

2&4.505.922 

i66.a;;7.it« 

109.147.272 
8,72MM 

TMiA  Christlsas  

477,080.1i» 
7,0M.000 
170^884,878 
190j0004N)0 

884.MO.000 
10300,000 

i7«,a8o,xm 

814.810000 

laojoouooo 

300,830iiOOO 
14,000.000 

M9.017.S4t 
11.036.607 

aO2.(MH,240 
210.100.000 

12.113.7S« 
120.250.000 
235.000,000 

ITjOOOjOOO 

mTOQuOOO 
8344.488 

147.900,000 
250.000.000 
14.000.000 
43,000,000 
117j881^ 

^liiiiiiv;".:::::::::::::::::::::;:::::;::::::::::::::::::: 

170,000 

l,43».bU.iW     1  l,M4.51O.O0O 

.  I33e.iia4a6 

the  differences  between  the  first  and  the  last  two  ac- 
counts sccra  to  be  considerable.  But  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  Foumier*8  figures  refer  to  a  time  about 
ten  years  ])revious  to  that  of  Juraschek-Zeller;  and 
that  the  distance  in  time  from  Krose's  record  i.s  even 
greater.  Within  a  pericni  like  this  an  increase  of  from 
10  to  15  oer  cent  is  by  no  means  extraordinaiy. 
Hence,  80  far  as  regards  the  Christians,  the  statements 
mnv  nusily  be  made  to  agree.  (The  Rsskolniks  have 
apparently  been  counted  with  the  "Greek  Orthodox" 
by  Founder  and  with  "Otlirr  Christians"  by  Juni- 
scbek-ZcUer.)  Neither  is  the  disagreement  reg.ording 
the  Mohammedans  and  the  Brahmins  remarkable. 
The  aaunber  of  the  Jews,  however,  haa  evidentlv  been 
underrated  bv  Foumier,  and  that  of  the  Buddhists 
overestimate*!.  The  latter  may  eiwsily  be  areounted 
for,  as  in  the  great  Chinese  Empire,  with  its  hundreds 


of  Jurasehek-Zeller  and  Kroae  sbow  a  far-reaching 
agreement,  considering  the  different  periods  of  their 
estimates.  Their  calctdations  hn\nng  been  carried 
out  in  roniplctr  iinlrprniifncc  of  each  otlicr.  ihish&r- 
monv  no  doubt  confirms  the  reli.abiUty  of  the  results. 

III.  Present  Status  op  Reuoious  Bodies. — The 
tables  of  Juraschek-Zdler  and  Krose  given  in  section 
II  coiTCspond  on  the  whole  to  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  centurv  At  pres(>nf,  therefore,  the  first 
decade  of  the  twi-ntictli  centur>'  iM'ing  over,  their  ac- 
counts nee<l  cf)inpleinenting  and  n-visiiii;.  Tliis  is 
especially  neces8ar>'  with  the  various  Cliristian  de- 
nominations considering  their  steady  and  vigORma  in- 
crease, while  tlie  estimates  made  ten  jrean  ago  of  tiie 
Asiatie  and  African  rclifqons  may  even  now  be  to  a 
large  extent  accepted  in  the  absence  of  more  exaot 
computation.   The  great  difficulties  of  religious  8ta> 
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tistics  have  been  hinted  at  above.  They  are  indeed 
greater  than  the  diUhwIliwi  of  any  other  branch  oif 
trtirtiw  bwgiaf  on  pc|wliiUon.  Ewn  coBrtriat 
psHNMBg  fa  OTMr  iwpwli  iwO^gRNnubd  oBMd 

statistics  often  iMk  official  accounts  regarding  reli- 
gion. The  !4cieBoeof  statistics  has  long  suice  come  to 
the  eoncliisioti  that  religion  belongs  to  the  essential 
items  of  every  census.  As  early  as  1872  the  Eighth 
1  Congrtas  for  StatisticB  at  St.  PetenuMirg 

nnial  to «ttmotedto  ft ftdl  and  etoar 

statement  of  the  individual's  reli^n.  "our  of  the 
most  e»sc-ntial  elen»eat«  of  civilization  .  Thia  want 
is  less  felt  in  countries  like  Ht  Igium,  S]iain,  Portugal, 
and  the  majority  of  the  republics  of  South  and  Central 
Ainierien»  Wnose  populations  ganerally  profess  one  and 
tbe  same  rdigkm,  excepting  a  small  minority,  whose 
number  can  usually  be  ascertained  in  other  ways  with 
sufficient  .iccurary.  Hut  the  ditTiculty  in  great  with 
countries  of  mixed  denominations,  hke  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  where  up  to  now  the  di.stribu- 
tkm  of  the  Tsrious  religious  bodies  has  not  been  asoer- 
tninedbygnlTBwalewisus.  In  such  cases  the  dafaei 
ia  to  aame  degree  remedied  by  an  ecclesiastical  census; 
but  tbia  fa  the  case  only  when  all  the  individuals  are 
counted;  and  the  census  is  not  reliable  when  only  the 
cotmnunicants  or  those  with  full  right  of  membership 
are  counted,  and  a  certain  ratio  is  added  for  the  rest, 
aa  k  commoaly  done  in  the  Piotflstant  denominationa 
of  England  and  Ameriea.  The  totab  aitifed  at  fa 
this  way  are  vague  esthnates,  poflseasfagonly  ai>- 
proximate  value.  The  same  applies  to  Frotestant 
missionary  statistics  as  far  as  En^Ui  and  Amsrisan 
missionary  societies  are  concerned. 

Another  difficulty  in  oompn'hensive  statistics  of 
religiona  liea  in  the  classifioation  of  the 
We  cannot  Imt  oombtne  smaller  oonannaitiCB  fato  sol* 
lective  groups.  This,  however,  is  a  great  inconven- 
ience; for  thu.«t  denominations  differing  from  one 
another  nai.st  be  connected,  and  then  the  large  totals 
produce  the  impression  that  one  important  religion 
IS  meant,  whereas  in  fact  it  is  but  a  combination  of  a 
number  of  religious  communities,  iioawrtiiim  neither 
eommon  organisation  nor  identity  of  bdlef.  In  the 
first  place  this  holds  good  of  that  great  collective 
group  comprised  under  the  designation  of  "Protest- 
antiam".  This  term  can,  in  the  stutistics  of  reli- 
gions, be  applied  only  in  the  widest  and  merely  nega- 
tive sense,  i.  e.,  as  meaning  all  those  Christians  who 
■re  naiUier  Boman  Catholic  nor  membeiB  oC  a  Greek 
or  Oriental  addnnatkal  Church.  As  soon  aa  we  try 
to  |x>int  out  a  note  proper  to  this  whole  group  and  to 
it  exclusively,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  In  the  fol- 
lowing list,  therefore,  we  have  reckoned  the  group, 
designated  as  "Other  Christians"  in  some  official 
statistics,  under  the  heading  "Protestants".  On 
principle^  only  tboae  are  to  be  counted  as  CathoUcs 
who  are  m  oommunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome;  it 
is  evident  that  differences  in  rite  or  liturmcal  language, 
which  do  not  constitute  any  diversity  of  creed,  are  to 
be  negl»icted.  The  self-ptyled  "Old  CatholicH"  do 
not  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church,  even  though  the 
official  statistics  of  some  ooontries  reckon  them  as 

Catholics;  this,  howsver,  k  of  no  _   

nnmberisinsii^iifieant.  TliedarigB«tion**( 
Greeks"  comprises  all  the  Russian  or  Greek  Orthodox, 
whether  they  acknowledj^p  the  Pntriarrh  of  Con- 
stantinople as  their  hea^l  or  fKldiii;  fo  independent 
Churches.  The  schismatic  Armenians,  Syrians,  Chal- 
deans, Copts,  and  Thomas  Christians  may  be  col- 
lectively  goiyed  undsr  "Sehismatic  Orientals".  Hie 
Knsrian  Kaskofaflks,  on  tiie  eontnuy,  must  be  r^ 
garded  a.s  asepnr-ifp  cmup.  distinct  mm  tiloCSlBtaltaB 
denomtnation.s  mentione'i  ;itK>ve. 

With  a]l  religious  bodies  onlv  oxtemal  membcrHhip 
oomes  under  statistical  reckoning.  Thoreby  it  is  not 


longing  exteriorly  to  the  Catholic  Chureh  many,  ^_ 
hapa  even  many  millions,  are  interiorty  altogedier 
aspamted  irom  the  Church,  just  as  in  Germany  and 
ower  TsQtonie  nations  we  have  the  analogous  fact 
regarding  Protestantism.  In  the  Christian  religions 
which  are,  after  all,  the  most  important,  membership, 
ever  .since  the  days  of  primitive  Christianity,  is 
founded  on  bupt  i.^m ;  thi8  nieiubership,  from  the  point 
<d  VNW  of  stati:«tic:^,  niu.st  bo  souMflrsd  ss  seversd 
only  bif  n  fonnal  withdrawal  or  excommunication 
from  tne  partksular  religious  body.  In  official  census 
of  religions  nothing  but  the  individual's  Own  daolam* 

tion  comes  iuti)  consideration. 

A  census  represents  the  religk>us  status  of  a  coun- 
try at  a  given  date.  Of  course,  when  hundreds  of 
states  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  there  cannot  be 
one  fixed  date,  but  at  least  a  limited  period  oni;ht  to 
be  assigned,  so  that  the  calculations  lor  the  different 
countries  ni;ky  not  lie  Ux)  far  ujiArt.  (Mhenvi.se  ths 
general  impression  e<inveyi-d  would  not  l>e  correct. 

On  these  principles  the  following  tables  are  made 
up,  the  data  being  taken  as  a  rule  from  the  years 
IMS  to  1910,  fa  moat  eases  1907  or  igOB.  The  in- 
sults of  official  census  taken  in  1910  and  1911  have  not 
yet  been  published,  and  although  a  few  more  recent 
figures  have  bocomc  known  8ince  these  lists  were  {)ut 
tftgether  in  1910  foi  the  "Staatslexikon  der  CWirres- 

Sesellschaft",  they  have  not  been  incorporated,  in  or^ 
et  not  to  impair  the  uniform  character  of  the  tabke. 
Id  the  first  place,  the  official  govemmmt  oensos  of  r^ 
ligions  has  been  followed  in  each  case ;  but  with  regard 
to  those  countries  in  which  since  HKX)-1901  no  Gov- 
ernment census  of  religions  has  bwn  taken,  though 
the  numerical  status  of  the  population  is  officially 
ascertained  every  year,  the  ratio  of  the  various  re- 
ligbus  bodies  established  by  the  preceding  oenaua  of 
religions  has  been  applied  to  the  present  nombflr  of 
inhabitants;  tor,  excepting  the  "immigration  coun- 
tries", the  ratio  of  denominational  membership  shows 
little  change  within  ten  years.  Where  :i  novcnmir  nt 
cen.su8  is  wanting,  the  data  of  the  religious  bodies 
themselves  are  made  use  of.  Our  sources  are  given 
in  full  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
In  Table  in  (second  column)  the  results  of  the  gov- 
ernment census  of  religions  are  marked  C,  along  with 
the  year  in  which  the  census  was  taken;  the  compu- 
tations founded  upon  the  ratio  derived  from  previous 
official  records,  are  tnarkc<l  H;  the  non-officifu  figures 
and  estimates  are  marked  E.    (See  Table  III.) 

Of  the  nearly  430  millkMis  living  fa  Ewope  atnrea- 
ent,  afaiost  411  minkma  (95-5  per  esnt)  are  Cm»> 
tians.  The  number  of  Jews  (2-3  per  cent)  may  in 
reality  be  a  littk»  less  than  appears  in  the  table,  as  the 
considerable  emigration  of  Jews  from  Hu^^^i:k  during 
the  last  decade  could  not  be  taken  into  account.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  natural  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  of  Russia,  in  contrast  to  that  of  the  Jewa 
m  G«many  and  Western  Europe,  was  exceptionally 
large  withm  the  period  in  question,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  Jews  living  at  present  (1911)  in  Europe 
should  be  at  least  9  millions.  Not  quite  m  large  is  tne 
number  of  Moh.irnine<lans  (2  per  cent).  Finally 
there  remain  1  million  (2  per  thousand)  of  other  non- 
Quktians,  of  individuak  without  religious  denorai- 
nation,  ete.  Among  the  CfaristiaiM,Catholies  form  by 
far  the  n»at  numerous  group.  Toev  make  up  43-8 
per  cent  of  the  total  {Kjpulation  of  Europe.  For- 
merly the  fMTcentage  was  even  higher.  The  ex- 
traordinary increa.se  of  the  Slavic  races,  chiefly  Greek 
Orthodox,  and  the  great  exodus  of  emigrants  from 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Ireland  are  the 
principal  causes  of  the  rekaifn  deeTBase  of  C^atholics. 
The  Greek  Orthodox  have,  on  account  of  their  high 
birth-rate,  outnumbered  tne  Protestants.  The  for- 
mer are  now  26  4  per  rent  of  the  total,  the  latter  only 
rhUe,  according  to  the  eaiiier  compu- 
'  7M3kOrtbDdos(oaiittfagtba 
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I  Orientals  added  to  the  "Greek-Catholics" 
Im!  Juiawtiolr  Tlnllnr  and  others)  were  a  little  below  the 
Irotestants.  In  the  total  of  Christians  are  included 
2,056,000  Raskolniks  in  Ruada  (the  rati  number 
probably  is  much  greater),  232,000  Gregorian  Arnu- 
nians  in  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Kum^iia,  24,U0U  Old 
Catholics  in  AtMtria,  and  about  flOOO  JanMoMs  in 
Holland. 

In  Asia  (see  Table  IV)  government  censuses  of  rfr- 
ligions  have  been  taken  only  witliin  BuBwian  and 
British  territories.  lieRarding  the  otbar  countries 
miy  Hm  number  of  Chri.st  iaiiii  and  Jews  can  be  ascer- 


nent  and  New  Zealand:  Buddhists  and  MohamaW" 
dans  are  found  among  tne  immigrants  in  Hawaii  and 
on  the  continent.  An  official  census  of  religions  was 
taken  in  New  Zealand  in  190tj  and  by  the  Commtm- 
wcalth  in  1900.  As,  howeviT,  ihc  ixipulat  inn  hiu-, 
gromi  very  considerably  since  the  last  census,  we 
nave  apnlied  to  the  Catholics  of  the  Australian  Com- 
monweiMth  the  results  of  the  ecclesiastical  census  of 
190B  and  taised  in  due  proportion  the  number  of  Prot- 
estants ascertained  in  1900.  With  regard  to  the 
other  countries  and  islands,  the  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant misaioiiary  atatiattoa  bava  aarved  aa  our  diiaf 
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taintvl  with  any  do(rrc<?  of  certainty.  Of  the  wido 
spmul  religi*)n.s  of  Eiistem  .\.si;i  we  have  nothing  but 
estimates  of  very  doubtful  vnlue.  The  Chmtian-H  of 
the  various  crecd-i  amount  in  all  to  about  32j27U,0(X), 
only  3-9  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  A.sia,  which 
may  be  redconed  as  829  milliona.  AaMmg  the  Chris- 
tians the  Greek  Orthodox  (in  nmnd  mtmbers,  13.800,- 
000)  arc  the  be.«st  ronrescnte<l ;  vot  the  CatnoUcs 
(12,060,000)  come  fairly  close  to  them.  The  PnA- 
estants  (2,3.^0,(X)0)  are  far  fewer,  even  if  the  high 
estimates  of  Wameck  regarding  China  and  Korea  be 
accepted.  The  remainder  (3,500,000)  arc  Armenians, 
Ra-skolniks,  Thomas  Christians  in  India,  and  what  is 
still  left  of  the  old  Christian  oommunities  in  Japan. 

Of  about  <).r»34,000  inhabitanf-^  of  Australia  and 
Oceania  (nee  Tuhlc  V),  .-ilwut  '),240.0(X)  are  Clxristians. 
The  Protestant  denotnination.s  take  the  lead  (almost 
77  per  cent  of  the  total).  The  .\u!^tralian  continent, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  Fiji,  the 
Tonga  and  Navigator  Islands  are  almost  completely 
Christianised;  whereas  the  [jopulations  of  New  Guinea, 
the  lii>fmarck  Archi|)ela(io,  the  Solomon  Isl.<inds,  ana 
most  of  the  smaller  groups  of  islands  are  for  the  most 
pvt  paian.  Jowa  an  ivm  on  tho  Aaotralian  oonti- 


Bources  of  inform.-if  ion.  Thu-i  a  fairlr  high  dejrnM*  of 
accuracy  is  attained  coneerninn  the  Chrishan.s,  while 
for  the  i){igan.s  mere  entimate.x  have  had  to  Huffice. 

In  Africa  (see  Table  VI)  there  are,  in  a  total  of 
about  126  miOioiia,  more  than  11  millions  of  Cliri»> 
tians,  of  whom  more  than  half  belong  to  the  Mono- 

fihysitcs  of  Abyssinia  and  Ivgypt.  Catholics  aad 
'rotestants  are  in  almost  e<|ual  rnirnhpr>,  if  we  .'idd  to 
Africa  the  Canary  Island.^  and  Matleira,  ^hich  ad- 
tiiini.-;tratively  belong  to  the  European  pos-scxsions  <^ 
.Spain  and  PortugaL  The  main  stock  of  IVotcstanta 
live  in  British  Sotttb  Afirka^the  numerous  immtgraota 
being  for  the  most  part  <rf  B^Iish  and  Dutch  extrae* 
tion;  but  the  Protestants  have  won  many  converts 
among  the  natives.  Of  Catholics  the  greater  num- 
ber reside  in  the  French,  Spani-sh,  and  Portuguese 
colonies.  With  regard  to  the  last-named,  especiiUly 
Aneola,  much  hif^ter  figures  were  formerly  given,  but 
witoout  sufficient  fottBOation;  henoe  we  faaiw  inaertcd 
in  our  table  the  lowest  estimate.  Jews  are  somewhat 
more  numerous  in  Abyssinia,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and 
Miirorc  ,1,  their  toL-il  beinp  .about  half  a  million.  More 
than  one-third  of  Africa  professes  Mohammedanism, 
wbUh  ia  ever  gainiog  ciwnd  and  enaroaiihing  on 
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paf^aDiftm;  yet  the  latter  remuina  the  reU^ion  of  the 
majority.  A  more  accurate  determination  of  the 
numbfir  of  MohanunedaaB  and  pagans  in  Afrka  ia  not 
possible,  as  the  populatkm  has  not  yet  been  sseer- 
tained  in  many  districts  of  the  interior. 
America  (see  Table  Yll)  roughly  counts  169  mil- 
of  intMhitaiita.  Of  ' 


tained  only  tin  number  of  communicant*  (i.  e.,  ac- 
oprdmg  to  English  and  American  usage,  partakers  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  or  full  members),  not  the  lotal 
number  of  adhannta  to  the  different  demmiDationa. 
These  dataj  however,  do  not  carr>'  us  vcrj'  far  for  the 
purixwes  ot  general  statistics  of  rehgions.  The  pro- 
ptHtirm  trf  Tnrnimnniftante  tft  iwii-wmiiiiiiniwBitB  dinara 
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•  loeluave  of  1,300,000  Anneniaiu  and  other  Befaiauuttic  Orientals. 


Jladiiihrs  ol  UMio  BvMiAkt  sad  lJM6,oaOi 
ladorfv*  of  tha  Fraodi  PhMnwlflnii  la  tadtm. 


f  Inclusive  of  254,000  schUmatio  Tbotnu-ChristiMia. 
I  Incluaive  of  12.114,000  adherent*  to  ancient  Indiu  CtaH*. 
^  Thf-n-  nurnlifTH  ar(>  taken  over  Iran  Um 
ifpan'!-"!!       i--'tiiinit>'-<  which  probab||r  MM  M 
•*  loclumve  of  North-Bomoo. 


'  Abttafdi 
I  too  ]b9« 


d»  OwMahto  dm  jtomnnHwlwa  Miwtawi."  Iqr  Wsnwak.  Bth  aiL,  sad 


(S7,G14,635,  or  51  8  per  cent)  arc  Catholics;  70,S6S,923 
(41-9  per  cent)  Protestanta.  In  all  93-7  por  ct!nt  are 
Christians.  The  number  of  Jews,  very  small  up  to  a 
few  decades  ago,  has  inereaeed  oousiderably  of  late  on 
aeoount  of  the  ttunigraAioa  fnm  Russia.  There  are 
■aai^2iiiiUioiiisaitpnnnt.  The  pasu  Indiana  and 


widely  in  the  various  denominations.  Calrulation  of 
membership  in  the  denominations  from  these  data  re- 
sults onlv  in  vague  estimates  of  very  doubtful  value. 
Still,  as  Cnrroirs  list  is  <A  some  interest,  his  figures  for 
the  more  important  deDominatkms  are  given  below 
(table:  "Number  of  Gommunieanta,  United  Statea") 
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Negroes  may  be  put  down  at  from  2!-^  to2fiD>nHona; 
in  their  ca-'V  a  more  acrurate  estimate  is  out  of  the 
question.  Tlie  ^rrt-at  variety  of  dciioniiunt i<in.s  in  the 
United  States  makes  it  very  difficult  to  determine  their 
ereeda;  an  official  census  of  reli|;ions  has  never  yet 
hem  tabn.  The  Amerioan  statistician,  Dr.  Cerroll, 
hea  tried  to  iwi  a  Mdietitttte  by  inquiries  addreaad  to 
the  ohmh  antboiitieVflNit  in  tfaia  wiv  he  haeaaee»> 


as  tlipv  .appear  in  "The  Christian  Advocate"  for  28 
Jaiiu  ir> ,  1911,  omitting  only  the  ordinal  numl)ers  in- 
dil  ating'  the  relative  numerical  importance  of  each 
denomination.  From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  the 
Catholic  Church  is  by  far  the  largest  religioua  de- 
nominatkm  in  the  United  Sttttae,  and  that,  exoept- 
'  MoixnoiM,  no  olter  bodljr  rfiima  as  Ugh  • 
vitUn  tiM  krt  tmrniy  yma,  the 
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number  of  oommnniesnts  luniiig  almost  doubled. 

Further,  the  totals  of  the  official  Catholic  Directory 
(for  1909:  14,347,027;  for  1910:  14,618,761)  are  by 
fiir  too  low.  l  or,  although  the  proportion  of  non- 
oominuiucaatj}  in  much  stnaiiu  Mm>Qg  Catholics  thaa 

Nimnm  otr  GounniKUMTB,  Uiotbo  States 

In  1910.  In  1890. 

CathoUca  12,321,746  6,2.57,871 

Methodiflto...   6,.590,168  4,.SH9,2S4 

Baptista   5,774,066  3,717,969 

Lutherana   2,243,486  1^1,072 

Preebyteriana   1,920,765  i;i7^362 

E^iacopalians   938,390  540,609 

Reformed   448,190  309,458 

Mormons   400,6,50  166,125 

United  Brethren   303,319  225,281 

Jews   143,000  130,496 

FrieDda   123,718  107,206 

Dunkard  Bretlimi   122,M7  78,795 

Adventiata   9B,6#B  C^401 

among  Protestants,  vet,  *  \  cn  with  Cafholira,  the 
nimiber  of  communicatitj}  was,  up  to  1910,  hardly 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total.  Moreover,  the 
itetiatica  f umUied  by  the  paroahial  decgv  U»  W ilt- 
tbuf  DiiMtaty  ean,  htm  tibe  nature  of  the 


eetant"  in  the  wider  sense  explained  above  (Clili»> 
tians  who  are  neither  CathoUcs  nor  comuxrted  with 
the  Greek  or  Oriental  schismatical  Churchee),  we 
have  put  down  the  number  as  65  millions.  The  num- 
ber 01  JewB  in  full  memberahip  givoi  by  CanoU  ia 
wUmUj  far  too  low,  nor  ia  it  dear  what  Carroll 
undentaoda  by  this  term  in  the  case  of  Jews.  We 
have  therefore  given  preference  to  the  number  of 
"The  Jewish  Yeiu-  liook"  for  1910  (1  777,(JOOi. 

In  Southern  and  Central  America  the  determina- 
tion of  religious  profeosion  is  easier,  as  the  entire 
population  may  be  r^arded  as  Catholic,  ■1' 
lowance  for  the  few  Protestants  and  the  mnsivifiaed 
Indians  not  included  in  the  census.  The  same  magr 
be  said  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Haiti,  San  Domingo, 
and  the  French  Wt^t  Inilien,  wliih-  in  the  British, 
Danish,  and  Dutch  colonics  there  are  partly  official, 
partly  ecclesiastical  data.  In  Mexico,  too^  a  census 
of  religions  was  taken  by  the  CSovemmant  m  1901. 

According  to  the  synopsis  presented  in  Tabfo 
YIII,  the  entire  population  of  tne  E.arth  at  present 
(i.  e.  the  average  for  the  years  llKX>-OS)  amounts  to 
about  1.501  milhons.  The  various  figures  show  s 
notable  ditlcrcnce  when  compared  with  the  previous 
accounts  of  Kroee  and  Zeller-Juraachek.  In  the  first 
nlaoe,  the  latert  ficurea  are  oonaidanbly  higher,  mt 


Tabu  VI. — .Knuc*.. 


CftthoUea. 


Protoa- 


Oriaatal 


Fetiah  — > 

other 


A^/wnia  ..•..•...•..< 

TnpoJi  

Al«eri«  and  TmiJs.  

Morocco  

libato  

Franeh  North  mod  Waat  Afirks. 

Other  Freneh  PoasMaiona  

Siwnuh  Poaneoaions  (')  

PortUK\iP«ic  PoMteiwioM  {*)  

BrlKian  Cuiiku  

German  Poaaeaaioaa. 

>NwthaalW«lAMw 
ImAA 
rhMiP 

Africa 


(')  10(1,257 

«.1()0 
6C3,(¥K) 
10,000 

£3.888 
806.000 
434,000 

(«)5«8.nno 

34.475 
&.'>,004 
31.839 
90.887 
ae7.689 
17.000 


37,448 
T 
T 
T 

1,000 
22,000 
7.000 

MA.onn 

4. OCX) 
2fi,0«10 
47,223 
138.000 
1.911.000 
101.991 


743.989 

5,000.000 


38.83S 
200,000 

10.000 
125.000 
150.000 


10.269.445 

300.000 

1,000,000 
5,',HK>,I  H  O 

7,000.000 


80.000 


800.000 
280.000 

1.500.000 
? 

1.000.000 
7.000,000 
80,000 


80.000 


ljOOOM§ 

io;6o6^on 

2.000.000 
t 

5,000.000 
19.000.000 
13.000.000 
9.000.000 
8,700,000 


2,6H9,839  2.634.880  5.828.980    573.635  43.390.445  71,000.000 


m  Inclu^ro  of  t'nitmi  Oriental  CatholiM,  who 
r*)  IneluaiTe  of  C:iii:ir>  IsUadik 
n  laehiitve  of  Madeira. 
n  WtthMHdtotht 


pot  down  aaparatdjr  ia  tfaa  oOoial  ( 


|«I1907. 


eoopriae  on^  those  CathoUcs  who  have  for  some 
time  reaidadm  ft  pariah  and  are  known  to  thecleKy; 
■aeh  reooRb,  therefore,  fall  far  short  off  the  rsalrqr. 

on  account  of  the  great  Catholir  immigrnfion  ana 
the  great  fluctuation  in  the  iK)pul:Ui<)n.  Ilenre  the 
present  writer  bi-licves  that,  of  the  ."j'^  millions 
whose  denomination  is  marked  in  our  tables  as 
unknown,  the  majority  are  Catholics.  In  those 
tabJea.  however,  Wiltauia'  fignrea  for  1909  liave  bean 
uaod  m  default  of  any  aeeurate  datm  for  another 
estimate. 

The  tot.il  miinlwr  of  Protestant  communicants  in 
flu  I'niti  1  ,Srrir(  s,  according  to  Carroll,  Ls  21,r)(>;5,248. 
As.  on  the  average,  there  is  one  communicant  to  every 
2  0  inhabitanta,  this  would  mean  at  most  56  railliona 
of  Protestaata,  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  Carroll's 
statistics  that  there  are  mflUons  in  the  United  States 
unconnected  with  any  denomination,  a  fart  whirh 
ought  to  be  t:ikrn  into  consideration  in  calculating 
the  total  nuinht  r  nf  adherents  from  the  number  of 
oommunieanta.   Taking,  however,  the  teem  "Prot- 


ceraad.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  more  than  a  decade 
has  paased  ainoe  the  last  calfmlatinna  Oonaiderinf 

the  hi^  birth-rate  of  theChristian  nations,  an  faiereaae 

of  10  to  \Fi  prr  rent  ia  not  improhahlo.  Besides,  the 
recent  ami  more  accurate  census  in  S<iuthcrn  and  Cen- 
tral America  brought  in  fur  higher  figures  than  the 
older  and  rougher  eiBtimates.  Aib  these  territories  are 
ahnost  exclusively  Gathtdie,  H  is  dear  that  the  in- 
oraaae  of  Cati»Iiics  apparently  nrpasses  that  oi  the 
fttrteatanta.  On  the  other  band,  the  eohnnn  of 
Fetish-worshippers  and  other  piigans  of  lower  civnli- 
nation  shows  a  ver>'  considerable  decrcai^e,  which  is 
explained  by  the  recent  estimate  fif  the  population  of 
Central  Africa.  While  in  1S9S  Jurascnck  supposed 
the  population  of  Africa  to  be  17S  millions,  in  1906  he 
reckoned  the  population  aa  129  miUiona.  Thus  in 
these  regions  religious  ststistios  are  subject  to  great 
flucfuii(i<inB.  The  total  number  of  Christians  amount 
to  618  millions,  or  39-6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  earth  Of  the  Christians,  not  quite  one- 
half— -2(aK  miUtonsy  or  47-4  per  cent — bebmstotiM 
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Catholic  Church;  186  millions,  or  30.1  per  cent  are  iBm  and  Mohammedanism,  of  all  religious  denomino- 

PruteHtants;  127H  millions,  or  20-6  per  cent,  Greek  tions,  approach  nearest  to  Catholicism :  they  each  have 

Orthodox;  the  reet  are  Oriental  Schismatics  or  belong  more  than  200  millions  of  followers.    But  their  ex- 

to  sects  not  separately  mentioned  in  the  tabic —  tension  is  not  so  universal  as  that  of  Cathohcism; 


Tablb  VII. — Ambbjca. 


Oocxnuc*. 

CatfaoUe*. 

ProtMtanU. 

Jewa. 

BMtbcas. 

OtlMTBUKl 

Undenooi* 
inationtj. 

3.017.231 
14.347.027 
13,&33.013 
4.353.000 
1.824.897 
1.000.000 
1.488.000 
600.000 
303.928 
400.000 
77,539 
2.640.000 
4,300,000 
1,270,000 
4.500,000 
2,150,000 
3.800.000 
6,100,000 
1,080,000 
580,000 
20.250,000 

4,332,760 
65,000,000 
51.795 
15,000 
20,000 
T 

60.000 
1,777.000 
8.072 

60,000 
500.000 

T 

6,600,000 
13,219 

120.000 
12.000 

4,000 

160,000 
12.000 
auu.uw 

Britiah  WMt  Indi«a  (>)  

Preods  PoMBMiioDj  

986.000 

2.000 

flOO.OOO 
18.000 
12.000 

80.000 

63.359 
4,000 
7 

2.000 
400 

12,000 

ColambiA  

30,000 
130.000 
300.000 
100.000 
60.000 
60.000 

10.000 

30,000 
80,000 
25,000 
1,000 
250.000 

1.000 

60.000 
600.000 

3,000 

12.000 

87.614.635 

70.808.923 

1.858,372 

2,622.000 

6,069.210 

(I)  Inehuive  of  Dritbh  Hondunw  and  Britiah  Quiana. 


Raakolniks,   Jansenists,   Old   Catholics  etc.    The  locally  and  ethnographically  they  are  much  more 

Roman  Catholic  Church  alone  comprises  almost  one-  limited.    In  Table  VIII  the  Jews  probably  appear 

fifth  of  mankind,  and  has  more  followers  than  any  more  numerous  than  they  are  in  reality,  as  the  great 

other  form  of  religion.    Buddhism,  Ancestor-worship,  emigration  from  Russia  could  not  be  determined 


Tablc  VIII.— STHOPaia  or  Tablm  III  to  VIL 


(A)  CHMRiAJra. 


Par*  or  m  Wobld. 

Catbolioa. 

Proteataata. 

Gre«k 
Ruaaian 
(Orthodox) 

OricDtal 
Schiamatica. 

Total 

of 

Chriatiana. 

188.577.058 
12.661.408 
1,244,055 
2.680,830 
87,614,635 

106,200,177 
2,354,817 
3,097,047 
2,634,660 
70,868,923 

113,735,718 
13,806,000 

232,000 
2,010,000 

410.826.865 
32.272.905 
6,241.102 
11,148,488 

158,483,.'»8 

Aaa  

6.823.980 

202,787,085 

186.055,624 

127,541.718 

8.974.989 

617,972,018 

(B)  NoN-CmuariANS. 


Pun  or  TU  WoBU>. 

Jews. 

Moham- 
medana. 

Brahmins. 

Buddhiata. 

.\<llii  rr  ntJi  o( 
A  iicf!«tor- 

Wornhin  and 
Confu- 
eianisin. 

TaoiiiU 
and 
Shintoiata. 

Fetiah-Wor- 
ahippcra 
and 
other 
Hcathrna. 

Otbera 
and 

I'nde- 
DomiiUH 

tionaL 

9,796377 
745,000 
16.867 
573.635 

1.858.372 

8.648,395 
155,100.000 
20,000 
43.299,445 

1.050,061 

210.000.000 

125.000.000 
70.000 

240,000,000 

40,000,000 

16,870.000 
1,112,000 

71.000,000 
2.622,000 

AnatnUa  sad  Oeaaaia. 

174,000 

ABirin  

100.000 

200.000 

6,080.219 

ToUb  

13,080.751 

207.067.840 

210.100.000 

125,270,000 

240,000,000 

49.000.000 

01.604.000 

7.313.280 

tnd  Confucianism,  which,  taken  together,  would  in- 
deed poflsons  a  larger  number  of  adherents,  are  not 
distinct  reUgioas  bodies,  but  forms  of  religion  and 
Bvstems  of  religious  customs  all  of  which,  as  mentioned 
above,  are  at  times  ob«e^^•ed  by  the  same  individual. 
With  reference  to  the  number  of  adherents,  Brahmin- 


numerically  for  want  of  reliable  official  statistics, 
while  in  the  most  recent  records  from  countries  to 
which  they  migrate,  the  Jews  seem  to  be  included. 
Nevertheless  the  total  number  of  Jews  can  scarcely 
fail  to  reach  12  millions.  (See  also  Migration: 
Immifp-ation  to  the  United  SitUa.)    The  remaining 
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7lininioi» not  dtirified an mdinduAk without  mj 
nugfout  dcnommatinn  and.  atiD  mora,  thott  whow 
anedi  ooiild  not  b6  mmmii  liiinwl 

BtaDT,  XroMftMA  dip flta«rapU*  imtf  AaiMft  (4th  cd..  1819); 
Byoai,  lbr4v<  «ie  OiograpkU  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1844) ;  Kou,  Hand- 
huh  atr  Mrffl.  &atittUt  (1&57) ;  Focrmieb  de  Flaix,  Uimmre  tur 
is  italMiflW*  <^  reiiaiorm  in  BuU'tin  (If  I'  lunlUut  IntemtUional  de 
StaHtHfM,  l\  (Home.  1SV)I:  1'n  ri.ii,  K.rrM.  Statittik  DriUtctf 
ImmIi  (1890);  Zeller,  Vergltxchendt  HtiunomtUUtMik  in  (foTMacic* 
AUt/emtin^rMiMiamt-^mtiehriJt  (190a);MW,iWtK«*nilMi  liir 
ip<dUt0t(«n  /{dt^uMubdbiMnlmM*  twr  JTiil  «p  /■fcrtwiifiil'iawii 
in  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Loitrh,  I, XV  (1903):  Idem,  Konfunont- 
ilatutik  Deutschlantlt  (1904);  .Ui<iii<>n«4  CatAoliea  (Ro«ne,  1907); 
Krose.  A'uM.  MittionatlatiMtxk  (l'.»OH);  luEM,  Kirehl.  Handlmeh, 
I  III  (1908-11);  Dh  K<Uh.  Mitsioum  (1908-OB,  1900  10); 
Statttman't  Yaar  Book  (Londoo,  1<J09);  ScBXBWEn,  Kirchl. 
JttMrbuek  (30th  wL.  1909);  JoiAacuK.  O*ogr.  Statitt.  TabtUtm 
(1909);  0«<AaudUr  OiuaUvitktr  HofMtnd»r  (1910).  147; 
ilMHiariv  BeduiaiHeo  (Rom«,  1010);  Annuairt  Pontifical  Catho- 
Kinu  (PmtiM,  1010);  H^anis.  TH*  JtuiUK  Year  Book  (London. 
1910):  Warvfce.  AbriM  mnm  Omch.  4m  fn 
(inh  v.\.  luio);  The  OjkM  CtAtUt  Mndm 
N«w  York,  i«lO>.  _ 

H.  A. 


Stattler,  Brneoict,  Jesuit  theologian,  b.  at 
KdUtiub  Bftvaria  (Oiooefle  of  Ratiabon),  30  Jan., 
1728;  dTat  Munich,  21  Aug.,  1797.  He  entered  tlie 

Jesuit  novitiate  at  Landsborg  in  1745  and,  after  the 
usual  studies,  taught  philosophy  and  lhe<jluj;y  in 
Solothurn  (Switzemnd),  Innsbruck,  and  Ingnlstadt. 
In  the  last-named  place  he  continued  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  theology  even  after  the  suppression  of  tbs 
Society.  In  1783.  when  all  former  Jeniita  wen  e»> 
dnded  tvm  the  olRoe  of  teaching,  he  took  dwrge  of 
the  parish  of  Kemriatli.  hut  ^vm  <  xchanped  this  post 
for  that  of  ecck'siastii  :il  ailvisor  und  rnrniber  of  the 
electoral  committee  on  censures  in  Munich.  After 
four  years  hia  h^th  compelled  him  to  resign  this 
ofBce,  and  he  firad  thneafter  in  i-etiiement  till  hia 
death.  A  man  of  keen  inteUeotual  viaioa  and  an 
unfindted  niparity  for  work,  Stattler  waa  ever  ready 
to  Ku:irfl  iiini  drfend  Catholic  principles.  Shortly 
after  Adam  \\  ei.sluiupt  ha<l  fcnmdcnl  the  secret  so<  icfy 
of  the  Illuminati,  Stattler,  in  :in  ;iiiitnytri(iUH  wr.rk,  laid 
bare  the  rationalistic  ideas  and  the  pernicious  desif^nn 
of  these  forerunnenof  Ineinasonry.  Kant's  "Critinue 
of  Puie  Reaaon"  appealed  in  ita  fint  editkmin  1781; 
in  1788  Stattkr  launehed  against  its  aubvenlve  prin- 
ciples his  "Anti-Kant",  and  skilfully  parrierl  the 
attack  which  hi«  book  provoked  in  the  literary  world 
of  Germany.  When  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
revolutioni.stH  began  to  \x'  e<  h(KHl  in  his  fatherland, 
he  loHt  no  tune  in  i)ointing  out  to  hi.s  compatriota  the 
falae  ring  which  he  detected  in  their  boastful  promiaea 
(rf  liberty.  The  bulk  of  hia  writings,  however,  is 
devotwl  to  Catholic  philosophy  and  tluHilogy.  It 
was  Ills  a\<nved  purfwso  to  lulapt  the  traditional 
teachings  of  the  School  to  the  living  needs  of  his  time, 
"to  plow  aiu'w  the  entire  field  of  w  holastic  philosophy 
and  thcoloRj-  and  to  fructify  it  with  fresh  secsds  ,  ae 
Biahop  Sailer  of  IUttBlx>iu  Stattler'a  great  IhunI, 
SKpreesed  it.  With  this  endfin  Tiew,  he  wrote  "Fnil- 
osophia  methodo  scicntis  propria  expLinata"  (Augs- 
burg, 1769-72)  .and  "  Dcmonstratio  lOvangelica" 
(Augslniru,  17701.  Vet  hi.s  attacliiiiftit  to  the  ration- 
alistic pluiohkjphy  of  WoifT  and  the  far-going  conces- 
sions he  made  to  religious  toleration  and  FeiiroMun- 
ism  led  him  aatray  and  marred  the  hiatre  of  hia 
merita.  The  euppgcesion  of  hia  order  ana  tiie  eon- 
aequent  loss  of  wise  direction  by  puperiors  proved  a 
veritable  calamity  to  him.  ni.s  "  Demonstratio 
CathoUca"  (Papp<  iin,  177.'))  fell  under  tiie  censure 
of  the  Roman  aulhonties,  and,  nhortly  before  his 
death,  his  "Loci  Theologici"  (Weissenburg,  1775). 
"Theologia  Chriattana  Theoietifia"  (Ingolatadt  and 
Munich,  1776-79)  and  two  otiier  wwka  worn  plaeed 
on  the  Index. 
Blo|T«phy  by  ^''M^mSSm^iS' ^^^^^'''^  —^n- 


BtondMimiitr,  Fftaia  Amton,  theolodan,  b.  st 
Donadorf,  Wflrtembei^  11  Sept.,  18(X);  d.  at  Fkei> 

biirg  im  Rreisgau,  19  Jan.,  18.56.  He  was  a  pupil 
at  the  Latin  school  of  Gmimd  in  the  years  181.5-18, 
and  at  the  Gymnasium  at  Klhv.mgen  1818-22.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1822-26  he  studied  theologj'  and  phi- 
loBophy  at  the  University  of  TQbingen,  where  Drqr, 
Heroat,  Uiiacher.  and  Mfililflr  were  hia  teachefa; 
In  the  autuam  oi  1^  he  entered  the  seminary  at 
Rottenburg,  whert»  he  wa.s  ordained  i)riest  on  15  Sept., 
1827.  After  performing  the  duties  of  a  pari.sh  priest 
for  a  year  he  oecame,  in  the  autumn  of  1828.  a  tutor 
in  the  Catholic  theological  seminary,  *' \Vilhelm.«i- 
atift"  at  TQbingen;  in  1830  be  was  made  regular  pro- 
fessor ol  dogmatic  theologv  in  the  newfap-established 
CathoHe  tiieological  faculty  of  the  Umvereity  of 
Gieascn,  which  owed  ifs  brief  period  of  pros|>erity 
largely  to  Staudenmaier  and  his  colleague  Kuhn. 
In  the  autumn  of  18.37  he  became  the  regular  profo*- 
sor  of  donnatic  theology  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg im  BreivBMi;  from  1848  he  was  alio  %  eatb^ 
dral  oanflii* 

Standemnaier  waa  one  of  the  most  brilUant  figures 

in  the  Catholic  thcmlogy  of  Germany  in  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  inijKjrtant 
writers  on  dogmatics  of  the  Catholic  Tubingen  .-school. 
He  waa  a  scholar  of  far-reaching  knowledge,  of  great 
pradnetive  ener^,  and  at  the  same  time  a  phuoso- 
pher  with  a  bruuant  talent  for  apeculation.  Hia 
unperidMble  aervtoe  oonristed  in  seeuring  a  deep 
speculative  foundation  for  Christian  truth  and  in  do> 
fending  tllis  truth  against  the  errors  of  the  pantheia* 
tic  speculation  of  that  era,  e.«j>ecially  of  the  Hegelian 

[)hilosophy.  The  most  imi)<)rtant  of  hLs  numeroua 
itCTtu-y  works  are  the  following:  "Geschichtc  der 
Biflchofswahlen"  rTObingen,  1830);  "Jobannca  Soo- 
toa  Engena  tmd  me  Wissenachaft  seiner  Zeit"  (1  pt. 
only,  Frankfort,  181^4);  " Encyklopfidie  der  theoUv 
gischen  Wiiwenschaften  als  System  der  gesanimten 
I  heologic"  (Mainz,  1834;  2nd  e<l.  1  vol.  only,  Mainz, 
1840),  at  the  time  of  it.s  publication  an  epoch-mak- 
ing woriE  in  the  domain  of  Catholic  theolo^;  "Der 
Prannatismus  der  Qeistosgabeu  oder  das  Wurken  deo 
gOttlichen  Ocistea  im  Menschen  und  in  der  Menaob- 
heit"  (Tiibingen,  1835);  "Der  GeLst  des  ChrL'-ten- 
thuius  dargeat^-llt  in  den  heiligen  Zeiten,  in  den  heili- 


gen  Handlungen  und  in  der  heiligen  Kun.«l 


I)ls. 


voar.u  Bibtxothfque,  VIL  MM  n.;  Wl 
HtmUigi*  (Muniob.  ISSS). 


A*  G>  Ooim* 


Mainx,  1835;  6th  «h1.,  IS.55;  8th  ed..  1880).  au  intro- 
duction to  the  undcrstandinig  of  Catnolie  (jnnstianity 
and  ita  wordimf  based  on  a  presoitation  of  the 
Cai^Milie  Omrcn  year,  and  expressed  in  language 
that  can  be  unfferstood  by  all  educated  Chrts- 
tian.s.  the  most  widely-circulated  book  of  Staud- 
enmaier; "Geist  der  gottUchen  Offenbarung,  oder 
Wissenschaft  der  GeschichUqirincijjien  dcs  Chriaten- 
tbums"  (Gieasen,  1837);  "Die  Fhilox^jhie  des  Chriat- 
mthwiM  oder  Metapbvmk  der  heiligen  Schrif  t  als  Lehre 
von  den  gdtUiehen  fdeen  mid  ihrer  Entwicklungtn 
Nat  nr.  Gei.sf,  und  Geschichtc:  Vol.  I,  Die  T>«'hre  von 
der  Idee"  ((iiesseu,  1840);  "Daratellung  und  Kritik 
des  Hegel'schen  Systems.  Aus  dem  Standpunkt  der 
christlichen  Philosophic"  (Mains,  1844);  "Die  christ- 
liche  Dogmatik"  (vols.  I-IV,  i,  Freiburg  im  Br.,  1844- 
£2).  Thia  is  Btaudenmater'a  nnncipal  work;  unforttt* 
natdy  it  was  never  finished.  HeabopabUned''DMS 
Wesen  der  katholischen  Kirche,  mit  Rucksicht  auf 
ihre  Gegner  dargestcUt"  (Freiburg  im  Br.,  1815); 
"Zum  religiosen  Frieden  der  Zukunft,  mit  Riicksieht 
auf  die  religii^politische  Aufgabe  der  (Jegenwart " 
3  pta.,  Freiburg  im  Br.j  1846-51).  In  addition  he  did 
much  for  two  theolopcal  periodicala  wliich  he  aided 
in  founding  and  on  which  he  collaborated;  with  hia 
colleaguee  at  Gie-ssen  he  established  the  ".TahrhfleheT 
fiir  'Ilieolofpe  und  ehristliche  Philosophic"  (three 
yearly  series  in  seven  vols  ,  Frankfort-on-tlie-M:un, 
1834^;  Maiux,  1836);  in  conjunction  with  his  col- 
laifiMi  at  ¥niimg     mtablMwd  the  "ZeitMsfariA 
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for  Thoologie"  (21  vols.,  Freiburg  im  Br  1839-49). 
Hot  h  perickiicals  cam«»  into  existence  chiefly  through 
hia  cfTortA  and  attained  hi^h  scholarly  reputation 
largely  through  his  contributiona. 

Laccuor.  Fnuu  Amtan  Staudmmntr,  ISOO-iSSe,  M  M<ii«in 
L«6m  tmd  Wirkm  4aT§mltni  (FMhuis  in  Br..  MM),  with  por- 
Init. 

Fbouhucb  Laucbvkt. 

Staupiti,  .lonANV  vf)\,  Abbot,  b.  at  Motter- 
witz  nvnT  I>>isnif5  (or  .Modcrwitz  near  Mcustadt  an 
der  Orla)  alxjut  1460;  d.  at  Salzburg,  28  D<'C.,  1524. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient  mmily  of  Saxony, 
studied  at  Leipzig,  and  was  matriculated  in  1485. 
Uc  later  joined  the  Augustinian  Order,  prutv 
ably  at  Munich,  and  in  1497  moved  to  TQbingen, 
whf'H'  in  149H  h«*  brframe  prior  and  in  1500  Doctor  of 
Thwlojo'.  Hp  wjw  subscfjuently  prior  at  Munich, 
and  in  ISffJ  was  olct  twl  Vicar-General  of  the  German 
Coogregation  of  Auguatinians  and  summoned  $m  pro- 
fe—or  to  the  new  University  of  Wittenberg,  in  wnich 
he  was  the  first  dean  of  the  theological  faculty.  In 
1512  he  resigned  his  profcs-sorship,  and  moved  to 
Stuth  CJermany,  where  lie  thcnccforlh  naided  (at 
Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Salsburg),  except  for  some 
joumeyH  to  the  NetheriMKb  and  Belgium.  He  r&- 
nfped  the  office  of  viearHMMral  in  1^0^  leoeived  a 
dnpenaation  to  ioin  th«  BenedietineB  in  1582,  and 
finally  became  Abbot  of  St.  Peter's,  Salzburg.  On  a 
tour  of  ^•isifafif)n  ho  hafl  become  acquainted  with 
LutlifT  in  ihf  inniKL-^tiTY  at  ICrfurt,  aiul  had  con.soled 
the  enxaciattid  ))rolhcr,  who  was  torturing  himself 
witlk  his  ainfolnoBs,  by  speaking  to  him  of  the  sin- 
mnittinc  jpaoe  oC  Cioa  and  mao^a  redemption  in  the 
Blood  of  Christ.  For  this  Luther  remamed  always 
fiateful.  In  l.'ilS  ho  wits  deputed  by  the  promagiHter 
of  the  order  to  n-nion-strate  with  the  heretic  Luther. 
Luther  remained  obstinate  and  through  Staupitz  sent 
an  explanation  of  hi^t  theses  on  indul^nccs  to  Home. 
This  circurn.itance  has  ted  some  to  udude  Staupits 
among  Luther's  followers.  In  reality  Iu8  attitude  waa 
hesitating— beini^  partly  suspicious  and  anxious,  and 
partly  encouraging  an<l  confirmaton,' — beeau.se  he 
still  believed  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  jjrofest 
against  ecclesiastical  abuses.  By  releasing  Luther 
from  obedience  to  the  order,  he  separated  its  fate  from 
that  of  Luther,  but  also  gave  the  latter  freedom  of 
aetion.  In  1520  revocation  and  abjtiration  were  de- 
manded of  Staupitz;  he  hesitated  at  first,  because 
theie  was  no  nri;-d  to  rcN  nkc  what  lie  h;id  never  as- 
serted, but  finally  declared  that  he  n^  oKnizetl  the 
pope  as  his  judge.  Luther  saw  in  this  duolaration  a 
daeetion.  However,  Staupitz  was  no  Lutheran  but 
thonm^ly  Catholic  m  matters  of  faitii  (eapecially  as 
regards  the  frccdoin  of  the  will,  the  meritoriousnesB  of 

f;oo<l  works,  ami  jastiticatiori).  This  hiw  been  estab- 
ifihed  by  Paulu.s  from  the  writings  of  Staupitz. 

KOLOK.  _D%*    dfuttcMe    AuouttinerkonffreffiUiDn    u.  StaupiU 
M3otka»  1879):  Keixcx.  Jokaiut  i.  SkmfiUM  u.  dU  Anftngt  dtr 
(LeipujI.  18S8);  Pauu».  /b*<mi»  r.  SlaujiiU.  SHiu 
Ofj&Mimtt*  in  Mittor.  Jakrb.  dar  Odr^ 

KlEUENS  L5rFXER. 


!.  Xn  (IWl). 


Stfturopolis,  a  titular  metropolitan  see  of  the  Prov- 
I  of  Caria.  The  oity,  founded  by  the  Lcleges,  was 
at  fint  called  Megalopolis,  then  Ninoe,  and  finally 
Aphrodistas.  The  legend  which  in  explanation  of  the 
name  Ninoe  attributes  its  found.'ition  to  Xinus  only 

iiroves  that  the  town  is  very  ancient.  Built  at  the 
bot  of  Mount  Cadmus  and  watered  by  numerous 
•ourooB.  Aphrodiaiaa  had  a  oelehrated  temple  of 
Aiduodite  whieh  Reewred  for  K  from  the  Roman  em- 
perors, especially  from  Cirsnr,  the  privilege  of  a  free 
city  and  the  right  of  asylum.  ApoUnniiis,  tlio  his- 
torian of  Caria,  was  hf)m  there,  as  w:is  Alrx.inder,  the 
commentator  of  Aristotle  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  The  name  Aphrodisias  is  still  used  by  the  "Hier- 
ocles  Sjmeodemus^',  by  Novel  olx  of  Juatiubn,  and 
figurea  in  the  aignatum  of  the  Fifth  (Eeameoical 


Council  in  r>r)3.  That  of  Stauropolis  appears  for  the 
first  time  alM>ut  (HO  in  the  "E^thesia  of  peeudo- 
Kpiphaniu.s  (Gelzer,  " Ungodruokte  .  .  .  T«tte  der 
Notiti;L'  episcupatuum",  534).  The  name  Tauropolia, 
said  to  have  been  borne  by  the  town  prior  to  that  of 
Stauropolis,  is  an  error  of  several  scholars  (Hc  vue  des 
etudes  greecjue-s,  XIX,  228-30). 

Le  Ouiea  (Oriens  christ.,  I,  899-904)  mentions 
twenty  bishops  of  this  see,  among  whom  were  Ammo- 
nius  at  Nicsea  in  325,  Eumenius  at  Conatantinople  in 
381,  Cyrus  at  Ephesus  in  431,  Critonianus  at  Gnalee- 
don  in  451,"  Sevcrianus  at  Constantinople  in  .^SS, 
Ephraem  of  Caria,  a  liturgical  poet,  etc.  Anotlicr  waa 
Tneopronios,  mentionea  by  an  inscription  (Hcvue 
dcs  Etudes  grccqutis,  XIX,  298).  In  the  seventh 
ccntiuy  Stauropolia  had  twenty-eight  suffragan  bifllk> 
ope  and  twenty^aix  at  the  boponing  of  the  tenth  oeft> 
tury.  Between  1386  and  1891  tRe  eee  must  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  metropolitan,  but  tlie  title  was 
long  retainml  and  he  was  given  the  revenues  of  other 
churches  (Waechter,  "Der  Verfall  des  Griechentums 
in  Kleinasien  im  XIV.  Jahrhundert".  Leipzig,  1903. 
il  1-7).  Isaiaa  of  Stauroptdis  attended  the  Council  M 
Florence  (1439)  and  fled  to  avoid  aigning  the  decree 
of  union.  Bxoavationa  b^^  in  1904  at  Ghere,  the 
modern  name  of  Staumpolis  in  the  caza  of  Echme  and 
the  sanjak  of  Saroukhan,  have  brought  to  light  the 
IhcrnuT,  the  temple  of  .Vphrodite  dating  from  tlic  sec- 
ond century  after  Christ,  and  the  stadiiun.  A  part  of 
the  walla,  whieh  date  fram  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era,  is  preserved. 

Sumi.  DiH.  tfOr.  ami  Rom.  Omt.,  t.  Aphmdismt:  Patow 
in  Jourtuil  of  Hrttenie  StvdUt,  XX  (London),  7.^  sq.;  Tcxirm, 
Amit  Mincurr  ( ParM,  1862),  »Ml!-7;  LaBOBOK,  Voyage  rn  Atu 
Mxnrure  (Pari.i,  1837-8),  95-100;  WaDDINOTON,  Vooai/t  arehfo- 
logiijue:  A»ie  Idineure,  580-96,  1585-1050;  Licrmanm,  AtmltcUi 
em</riiph\en  H  agonittiea  in  Ditaertatione*  PhU.  HaUntt*.  X 
(Hullo):  Idem  in  Bericht  de»  HftUschm  HochMiftM  tm  Ftmnkftrl 
am  Main  (Frankfort,  1802),  3ei-iil:  KruiceK  in  MonatMOIter 
drs  Wi-ttrnxch.  Cluh$  in  Wien.  X.\I  fViinna).  2;  Com-ionon  in 
Rerue  de  Vart  anHtn  rt  miulrrnr  IPiiri'.,  In  Ji4n.,  llMKii,  X.\-'i^)\ 
Idem  in  Acudtmit  4r.%  Inncrxjitniru  {i'ann.  \'MA).  70'A  -ui. ;  M tNDtL, 
op.  cU  (Paria.  IWXl),  15.S  Hi;  REiN\rn.  In-mi^ion^  JWjihro- 
diiitia  in  Rerue  dm  (ludet  grefxjutt,  W\  (Pttrial,  7l»  l.V>.  205 -DS. 

S.  VAILHfi. 

Stadingen  (a  word  meaning  those  living  along  a 
ahon),  a  tribe  of  IViaian  peasants  in  Northern  Ger- 
many irtw  revolted  against  their  lord,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bremen,  and  had  to  be  subdued  by  arms.  The 
Stedingcrs  refused  to  pay  tithe.s  and  to  pcrfnrm  forced 
labour  a.s  serfs.  These  duties  were  demanded  of 
them  with  considerable  severity,  and  Archbishop 
Gerhard  II  of  Bremen  (1219-58)  sent  troop  against 
them.  His  army,  however,  was  defeated  in  1229. 
whereupon  the  otedingers  destroyed  churches  and 
monasteries,  and  ill-treated  and  killed  priests.  A 
synod  111  id  at  Hremeii,  17  M.irrh,  12;{(),  aeeu.'-ed  them, 
in  addition  to  the  acts  of  violence  above-mentioned, 
of  contempt  for  the  authority  of  the  Church  and  for 
the  aacraments,  as  well  as  of  auperatitioua  practicea: 
it  also  excommunicated  them.  liieStedingerareruBed 
to  submit,  and  nregor>'  IX  commissioned  the  Bishop 
of  Li^ibeck  and  the  Dominicans  to  labour  among  them 
for  the  extirp.it  ion  of  unlielief.  The  Kniperor  FrcnJ- 
erickll  placed  the  rebels  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
^re,  and  on  9  Oct.,  1232,  Gregory  IX  issued  a  Bull 
emmnanding  the  Biahope  of  Lttbeck,  Minden,  and 
Ratariturg  to  preach  a  crusade  against  them.  An 
army  was  collected  and  advanced  again.st  the  Sted- 
ingcrs, but  it  was  defeated  in  the  winter  of  1232  33. 
A  new  cru.sa<ling  army  defeate<l  a  jiart  of  the  tribe, 
but  the  other  part  was  once  more  victorious.  Tlie 
pope  now  issued  another  BuU,  addtcaaed  to  8ever:il 
bi.shop8  of  Northern  Germany,  oommanding  a  fresh 
crusade,  and  on  27  May,  1234,  the  Stedingers  were 
completely  defeated  near  Bremen  The  majority 
of  them  now  submitted;  on  21  Aucust,  rj3t),  Croiion,' 
IX  oommandetl  that  they  should  be  relieved  from 
excommunication  after  performing  penance  and  satia- 
faetkm,  and  ahouUbereodved  agnm  in  the  Chureh. 
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The  Stc<lin(iPrs  wore  not  hcrpticj*,  but  rcl>cls  against 
lawful  »'cclfcsiaf<tical  and  .secular  authority. 

UaRN,  (ittehUiUe  tier  Ketter  xm  MxUtitUter,  III  (Stuttcart, 
IMA);  ScHDMACRBR,  jDm  SttdiruMT;  Bntrag  «vr  GtekiekU  dtr 
WmmmafchtH  (Br«inen,  18M);  FsunN,  Pap*  Ongor  IX  (Fn(> 

J.  P.  K1B8CR. 

St«faneschi,  Giacomo  Gaetani,  cardinal  deacon, 
b.  at  Home,  about  1270;  d.  at  Avignon,  23  June, 
1843.  He  was  the  sou  of  the  senator  Pietro  Stefan- 
«idu  and  hia  wif^  Fema  Oniiii.  He  reoeived  his 
txAf  education  at  Rome,  and  was  .sent  to  the 
University  of  Paris  to  pursue  liipher  Btudics. 
After  three  yejirs  of  diliKont  application  he  re- 
ceived the  dej^rce  of  Mastt  r  of  ArtM,  and  intende<i 
to  devote  himaelf  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
Holy  Scripture,  having  ahtady  begun  to  teach  at 
the  university,  when  his  parents  recalled  him  to  Italy 
in  order  that  he  ahoidd  study  canon  and  dvil  law. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  bv  Celestinc  V,  who  made 
him  canon  of  St.  Peter's  an<3  auditor  of  the  Rota;  and 
was  created  cardinal-<leacon  of  tin-  titular  Church  of 
Sau  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  17  Dec.,1295,  by  Boniface  VIII, 
who  also  sent  him  as  vagkilb  to  Ceecna,  Forli,  Faenza, 
and  Bolotma  in  1296,  to  suppress  civil  disturbances. 
John  XXiI  appointed  him  protector  of  the  Minor- 
ites, 23  July,  133-1.    He  was  never  ordained  priest. 

Stefaneschi  is  best  known  as  the  author  of  "Onus 
Mt'tricum",  a  life  of  Celcstine  V  composed  in  dac- 
tylic hexameter.  AbsUracting  from  a  sliort  autobi- 
mgnfAxy  left  in  his  cefl  by  CSeiestine  when  he  became 
pope,  the  "Opus  Metricum"  of  Stefaneschi  is  the 
earliest  biography  of  the  hermit-pontifiT.  It  is  com- 
posed of  thrrf>  partSj  each  complete  in  itself  and  writ- 
ten at  a  (iilTr-rent  time.  In  1319  the  author  united 
thm^  three  .separate  |H)em«  into  one  work  and  sent  it 
with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  the  prior  and  the  monks 
of  San  Spirito  at  Sulmona,  the  mother-house  of  the 
Celestines.  The  first  part  contains  in  three  books  an 
account  of  the  election,  reign,  and  abdication  of 
lestine.  It  was  written  before  Stefaneschi  became  car- 
dinal. The  second  part  describes  in  two  books  the 
eliM  and  coronation  of  Boniface  VIII,  and  was 
written  five  years  later,  when  Stefaneschi  was  already 
cardinal.  The  third  part  is  composed  of  three  books 
and  describes  the  life  of  Celestine  after  he  had  abdi- 
cated, his  canonisation,  and  miracles.  The  poem  b 
preceded  by  an  introduction  in  prow,  which  contAins 
valuable  data  of  the  auth<jr's  life  and  a  svnopsis  of 
the  whole  work.  Tliouph  of  great  historical  value, 
the  poem  is  devoid  of  all  literar>'  excellence,  and  at 
timSi  is  even  extremely  clumsy  and  barbarous.  It 
was  first  edited  by  Papdjroch,  ''^Acta  SS.",  IV,  May. 
436-483.  A  new  edition  by  Professor  SdnJek  of 
Breslau  is  in  course  of  preparation.  The  <>tln  r  works 
of  Stefaneschi  are:  "Liber  dc  Ccntesimo  sive  Ju- 
bileo",  edited  bv  Quattrocchi  in  "  Bessarione"  (Rome, 
1900,  VII,  299^317).  an  interesting  and  historically 
impcwtant  account  el  tlie  first  Roman  Jubilee,  held 
in  1300:  "Liber  oeremoniarum  Curiae  Romanc",  a 
book  of  ceremonies  to  be  observed  at  the  Roman 
Court,  eclited  according  to  a  highly  interpolated  man- 
uscript by  Mabillon  in  "Musi-um  Italicum"  (II, 
243-44.5),  re-edifed  in  part  by  Ehrle  in  "Archiv  fQr 
Literatur  und  KirchengefKrhichte"  {\.  .565-587),  and 
by  Labande  in  "  Bibliotlieque  de  lY'cole  des  chartes" 
(LIV,  46-74);  "Vit^i  S.  Georgii  Martyris",  a  eulogy 
on  St.  George,  the  patron  of  Stefaneechi's  titular 
church;  and  "Historia  de  uiiraculo  Mari;c  facto  Avi- 
nione",  a  short  narrative  of  how  a  ^oung  man,  who 
had  beim  condemned  to  death  at  Angnoil^  waa  mino- 
ulously  dcliverwl  by  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Ho«L.  K(>"i%H  it  Jrjriibu.n  (liiiftuni  Slrfane»c>i\  i  Et<  rlin.  IIKW); 
Anqeu,  JorojM  Strfiinnchi  t  it  ituo  "Opier  Mrtr\,-um"  in  An- 
TINORI,  Cfltttino  V  ed  it  VI  Crnlenario  dflla  sua  irworonatime 
tAquilk,  IWM),  381-486:  THi;a«roN.  The  Holy  Ytar  0/  JubiUt 

Or. 


Stelano.  Cavaubbb  Giovanni  di.  See  Lam- 
nuMoo,  QioTAMm. 

Staflani,  AaoanNo,  titular  Bishop  of  Spiga,  dipk>- 
inatiBtaadimariaiaii,b.at  Castaifniwo  in  tne  Piw^ 
bum  off  Treviao,  in  1655:  d.  at  Fhmkfort  in  17S8  or 

1730.  At  fhe  age  of  twelve  he  was  brought  to  Munich 
by  Count  Tattenbach,  who  had  heard  hun  singing  at 
St,  -Mark's  in  Venice.  At  the  C<)urt  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  where  he  remained  for  twenty-one  years,  he 
soon  obtained  the  position  of  court  and  chamber 
musidan,  and  aftsnraida  that  o(  dtraetor  and  eowt 
organist.  In  1678  he  went  for  one  ytar  to  Homo  in 
order  to  perfect  hinipclf  in  his  art.  In  IfiSS  he  left 
Munich,  ami  \v;i.s  uftaelie<|  jlh  niu.'»ieirin  to  the  Court 
of  Hanover,  wlierc  n-si<leil  the  famou.s  philosojiher 
Leibniz  with  whom  he  was  on  intimate  torins.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1098,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Un 
CoMitoltheElector  Pahttine^at  DOawddotf.  Hwfloan> 
pod^fana  maar  be  ranged  in  three  Blswes:  (1)  hisrsB- 
gioua  moaiei  Tor  example,  a  "  Laudate  pueri   for  nine 


voices  in  twt)  choirs,  a  "Psalmodia  Vespertina"  scored 
for  ei^ht  voices,  a  "Stabat  Mater"  for  six  voices  and 
orchestral  accompaniment  (of  which  it  has  been  said 
that  his  great  contemponir>'  .Messandro  Scarlatti  pro- 
duced notlumpfinnr);  (2)  his  chamber  duets,  inore  tiiaii 
a  hundrtd  in  wliieh  ate  pnswad*  and  wUdi  wan 
esteemed  the  most  perfect  of  tlldr  kind,  so  that  the 
most  renowned  singers  delighted  hi  them;  (3)  and  his 
operas  for  the  stage,  five  of  which  are  known  to  have 
been  written  for  the  Court  at  Munich,  nine  for  that  of 
Hanover,  and  at  least  two  for  Duisseldorf.  In  li^ 
yeaia,  wnea  hia  bi^  position  did  not  allow  him  to  ap- 
pear aa  eomposcr  of  operas,  his  aeerstavy  and  copyist 
Gregorio  Piva  sipineii  these  composif  inn.'t  for  him.  In 
1005  he  publi.slusi  a  pamphlet,  "Sui  lYincipii  deila 
Musica".  in  which  tsshownhoirBniMiiaj 
nature  and  science. 


But  this  remarkable  man  is  not  only  famooa  for  his 
nuMoal  taknta.  Being  ordained  priMt^  prabablljr 
about  1680,  the  Hoty  Bee  made  bun  Pkothonotary 

Apostolic  for  North  Germanv,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  serv  ices  for  the  cause  of  Catholicism  in  Hanover, 
the  Holy  Father  ap]H>inteil  him  Bishop  of  Spiga  (the 
ancient  Cyzicus),  in  .rVsia  Minor.  When  in  1712  anew 
church  had  been  built  at  BMDBwick  by  the  Dldn 
Anton  Ulrioli,  who  bad  beeoma  a  Catboug.  tba  papa 
aentBiihop8teSaid,*'VlearfoApoBtoKooddfe  Miamni 
Settentrionali,"  to  perform  the  consecration  and  orK»n- 
ing  service  of  the  new  buildinR.  But  if  he  was  held  in 
such  esteem  by  the  eoch  ^iastical  authoritij-s,  he 
was  also  the  confidant  and  ambassador  of  temporal 
princes.  *  A  delieata  mission  was  entnisted  to  him  at 
theTarioqsOennaneourta  in  1606,  and  in  1606  at  the 
eoort  fai  Druasels,  for  wMdi  offiee  he  was  singularly 
fitt<Hl  by  hi«  ".'e'ltlc  and  pnident  m.anners  TTis  merit** 
a«  a  musicuui  were  soleinnlj'  recognized  in  London  by 
the  Academy  of  .Ancient  Musio  aUotstanhiin  ita  Iwil* 
orfU"y  y>rcsi(ienf  for  life  (1724). 

H^wKis-.  /(i  .  tij'iAv,  iiitnxluition  to  the  Dtifls;  Pikman.n. 
Munk-Lexikon  (Leipsis);  Cusuw  in  Grow'*  Diciionary  of  Mu4m: 
SMiiiMMsiM  (Nrnr  Yflrit.  1906),aT. 

A.  Walter. 

Steinainanger  (Szomdathelt),  Diocese  op,  in 
Hungary,  suffragan  of  Gran,  founded  in  1777  under 
Queen  Maria  Theresa.  Originally  Colonia  Claudia 
Sabaria  and  capital  of  Pannonia  during  the  Roman 
era,  the  city  was  in  445  laid  waste  by  the  Huna.  In 
the  ninth  oentuiy  Stdnamanger,  an  episcopal  aee  eivaa 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  W!is  placed  imder  tha 
jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburn;  King  St. 
Stephen,  it  is  said,  gave  Stciriamanger  to  the  BLshop  of 
Veszpr6ra.  In  1777  the  sec  wa.s  reconstitutoti  at  the 
expense  of  the  Dioceses  of  Agram  and  \'eszpr6m.  B 
includes  the  CSounties  of  Vas  andZala  and  the  tsniloij 
lying  on  tha  River  Mura.  Ita  f"  ' "  *  * 
AOy  <1777-W),  wbo  built  tha  < 
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the  cathedral.  His  successor,  Cardinal  Frans  Herzen 
(179^1  sot),  was  envoy  of  Joseph  II  to  the  Holy  See. 
Bishop  Count  Mikes  is  the  present  incumbent  (since 
1911).  The  Abbey  of  Jaik,  one  of  the  chief  Homan- 
flsque  edifices  in  Hungary,  is  in  this  diocese.  The 


Thx  Cathtdrau  BrKisAUxnaxR  (Siombathely) 

chapter  of  Steinamanger  sprang  from  the  chapter  of 
Vasvdr  that  claims  as  its  founder  King  St.  Stephen, 
though  its  doruments  are  of  later  date.  This  chapter, 
richly  endowe<i  by  the  Hungarian  kings,  declined  in  the 
&fteenth  centur>',  and  in  1578,  during  the  invasions  of 
the  Turks,  was  removed  to  Steinamanger;  on  the 
foundation  of  the  see  it  became  the  cathedral  chapter. 
The  number  of  canons  was  6  with  as  many  titular 
canons.  The  diocese  has  6  archdeaneries,  189  priests, 
54  parishes.  A  right  of  natn)nago  is  exorcised.  There 
arc  5  uhljeys  and  3  titular  abbots,  4  titular  provosts, 
and  25  monasteries  with  216  members.  The  clergy 
numbers  268  and  the  Catholic  laity  46;i,947. 

A  Katolikut  Ma^unrorudg  (Catholic  Uimcary)  (Budapest.  1901) ; 
SeiumatiMmut  (1909). 

A.  AldXst. 

Steinle,  Eocaro  von,  historical  painter,  b.  at 
Vienna,  2  July,  1810;  d.  at  Frankfort,  19  Sept.,  1886. 
Steinle  came  successively  under  the  influence  of  the 
painters  Kupelweiser,  Overbeck,  and  Cornelius,  and 
was  thus  introduced  into  the  new  and  vigorous 
methods  of  the  Cerman  painters  who  had  formed 
them*'lvP8  into  a  school  at  Ilome.  Steinle  went  him- 
self several  times  to  Home,  but  preferred  to  work  in 
Germany.  He  rereived  his  first  large  commuwion, 
the  painting  of  the  chapel  of  the  Castle  of  RhciDeck, 
while  Uving  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main;  a  scrcond  one 
was  for  work  in  the  Hall  of  the  Emperors  (Kaiseraaal) 
at  Frankfort,  where  he  painted  the  pictures  of  Albert 
I  and  Ferdinand  III.  These  commiiwions  an<l  his 
frien«ishin  with  Philip  Veit  and  the  Brentano  family 
decidcfl  nim  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  at 
Frankfort.    From  1850  he  was  professor  of  historical 

Ginting  at  the  Stiidel  Art  Institute  of  Frankfort, 
ke  his  friend  Schwind  he  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
great  painters  of  the  Romantic  School  and  one  of 
those  of  thi."?  sahool  who  were  largest  in  their  scope. 
Like  Schwind  also  he  was  probably  more  a  master  in 
the  art  of  pain  ting  ordinary  subjects.  Still  ConstaotvoD 


Wunsbach  was  able  to  write  an  appreciation  of  Steinle 
with  the  title  "Ein  Madonnamaler  unserer  Zeit" 
(Vienna,  1879),  for  Steinle  left  more  than  a  hundred 
religious  panel  pictures,  besides  numerous  cartoons 
for  churrJi  win- 
dows. He  was 
also  regarded  as 
the  great  master 
of  monumental 
fresco  painting  in 
the  districts  of 
the  Rhine. 

Besides  his 
work  at  Rheineck 
he  painted  cycles 
of  pictures  in  the 
Castle  of  Klein- 
Heubach,  in  the 
Church  of  vSt. 
/fCgidius  at  Mon- 
ster, and  in  the 
Church  of  Our 
Lady  at  Aachen. 
He  also  painted 
the  p-oups  of  an- 
gels in  the  choir  of 
the  cathedral  at 
Cologne,  and  did 


Eduaro  ton  SrxtxLB 
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part  of  the  work  in  the  apse  of  the  choir  of  the  Minster 
at  Strasburgand  in  the  imperial  cathedral  at  Frankfort. 
Nevertheless,  however  striking  these  frcscocw  may  be, 
too  much  stress  is  laid  on  di'tail,  and  the  large,  monu- 
mentiU  character  essential  to  such  painting  is  not 
sufficiently  apparent.  This  lack  is  still  more  evident 
in  the  frescoes  showing  the  historical  development  of 
civilisation  on  the  stairway  of  the  Wallraf-Richarti 
Museum  at  Cologne.  Among  Steinle's  smaller  reli- 
gious pictures  are  some  very  fine  ones,  as  that  of  the 
enthroned  "Mationna  holding  the  Child"  while  an 
angel  plavs  a  musical  instrument  in  front  of  them,  the 
"Visitation",  the  "Holy  Family  at  the  Spring", 
"Mary  Magdalen  seeking  Christ'^',  "Christ  Walking 
with  His  Disciples  ",  the  "  L^end  of  St.  Euphrosyne  , 
and  the  "Great  Penitentiary".  Steinle  was  not  so 
willing  to  condescend  to  extremes  in  pleasing  popular 
taste  as  Schwind,  although  he  had  a  keen  eye  for 
ordinary  life  and  a  wnse  of  humour.  He  placed  the 
idea  presented  by  the  picture  prominently  in  the 
foreground,  so  that  at  times  the  method  of  portrayal 
seems  too  artificial.  Among  his  noblest  and  most 
universally  admired  paintings  that  are  not  directly 
religious  arc:  the  "Warder  of  the  Tower",  the 
"Fiddler",  the  "Sibyl",  the  "Lorelei",  and  the 
pictures  of  the  story  of  Parsifal;  no  less  remiu-kable 
are  his  illastrations  of  Shak(!speare^  and  cspcciallv 
those  to  accompany  Brentano  s  writings.  Steinle  a 
works  show  both  graceful  and  well-defined  com- 
position, poetic  conception,  healthy  religious  feeling, 
and,  of  not  less  importance,  pleasing  colour. 

Am'h.  von  .Steinle  publialied  bia  fatbpr'a  corraapoodenoa 
(Freiburs,  1807),  nino  Lm  futber'a  collcct<^  worka  (Kemptea, 
1910):  Veit,  EduoTd  ton  SUiid*  (Leipiig,  1887} ;  Popp,  Sduari 
mm  St€uU4  (Mains.  ItKXt) 

Q.  GlETMANN. 


Steimneyer  (Farmer),  Ferdinand,  Jesuit  mi»- 
sionju^',  b.  in  Swabia,  Germany,  13  Oct.,  1720:  d.  at 
Philadelphia,  17  Aug.,  1786.  He  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  at  Landsbi'rg  in  Sept.,  1743.  He  desired 
to  lal)our  on  the  missions  in  China  but  was  sent  to 
America  instead,  whither  he  came  in  1752.  His 
first  mission  was  at  Lancaster,  where  he  remained 
until  1758,  when  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Joseph's 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  to  look  after  the  Germans  in 
that  section.  His  labours  were  not,  however, 
limited  to  that  city.  He  made  numerous  missionary 
journejy  Uirough  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  North- 
•  **--*tilJiew  Jersey.    He  also  croasedover 


Google 


kito  New  York,  but  of  his  priestly  labours  in  the  lat- 
ter state  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution  we  have 
no  written  record.  This  absence  of  written  evidonce 
is  easily  account^-d  for  by  the  fact  that  a  priest  ren- 
dered himself  liable  to  the  death  penalty  for  atternpt- 
ini^  to  enter  New  York  while  it  remained  under 
Bri  t  ish  rule.  There  CMl  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
Father  Farmer  on  hfa  JoumeyB  through  Northern 
New  Jersey  crossed  over  into  New  York  and  attended 
to  the  Catholics  there,  even  venturing  into  the  city 
itself,  where  he  kept  the  faith  alive  and  practically 
founded  St.  Peter's  Church.  With  all  his  miaBionary 
work  he  found  time  to  take  an  active  intenet  in 
INiblic  and  Uterary  affaire.  In  1779  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  while  ri.«  :i  j)hilo.sopher  and  a.stronomer  his 
reputation  hatl  reiu  hcd  the  learned  societies  of  Eurojic 
with  whom  he  corresponded.  He  died  at  Phila- 
delphia a  few  months  alter  returning  from  a  mitiBion- 

SY  trip  to  New  York.    His  funonu  was  held  at  St. 
aiVs  CSuiidi,  but  the  lenintni  wm  blemd  in  old 
St.  JoMph's. 

GiumN,  Am.  Cath.  Hi»t.  Rettareht*  (PhiladplphU.  Jan.,  1S88: 
July.  1890;  Jan  .  !W7:  Jjin.  m\<\  July,  1900);  Record*  Am.  Cath. 
Ilitt.  Sor.J  II,  III.  IV.  V  rimi  VI  (Philadelphi*.  .hin-.  I'-MV); 
Di  e  .  l'>i»H;  Dec,  (.u"-.!!!!;  SuE.t,  Lift  and  Tim.t  ,1/  (•■r/i- 

fcu*»^C^gjU^^>^^'ork^lS88>;  Kxrum,  CatKolicUy  %n  Fhtia- 

H.  C.  ScHtrrLuu 

Steno,  NicotiAtm  (Nnte  Stmhsbw).  an  emhwni 
Danish  anatomist  and  geologist,  convert  and  saintly 
bishop,  b.  at  Copcnliaf^en,  1  Jan..  KViS;  d.  at  Schwerin 
in  German}',  2.5  Nov  ,  Kisti.  !•  or  mnny  years  the  name 
of  Steno  was  almost  forgot  ten;  in  science  he  was  oentu- 
lias  in  advance  of  his  time.  During  the  last  thirty 
jmn  justice  has  been  done  to  hii  nente  wnadantirt. 
when  a  young  man  of  lwnily*4iro  years  he  went  to 
the  XetherlaniL*  to  procee<l  with  hw  anatomic  studies; 
there  he  dLscovered,  among  other  things,  the  excretorj' 
duct  of  the  parotid  glands  {ductus  StenomanH.s)  and 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  Ixxly.  In 
afnie  of  his  achievements  his  countr^'men  failed  to 
appoint  him  profesMT  nt  the  Univemty  of  Copenha- 
gen, in  consequence  of  whieh  he  went  to  Flot«no& 
where  he  was  cordi.illy  mci  ived  by  the  Grand  Duke  01 
Tuscany.  He  w;u>  ;ip]«)iiitni  unutomist  at  the  Hospi- 
tal of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  juid  continued  his  re- 
searches. Even  while  residing  in  the  Netherlands 
lie  had  begun  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  Lutheran  doc- 
trinee.  At  Cokigne  be  eoofened  with*  Jesuit,  and  at 
Florence  he  beesme  eonvfaieed  of  the  truth  of  Oalhaii- 
cism.  .\ftcr  many  struggles  he  entered  the  Church 
on  4  X()\ein})er.  Itlt)?.  Shortly  aft  it  a  royal  letter 
came  from  Denm  irk.  thut  calle<i  him  home  rttnl  olTered 
lum  a  high  annual  salary.  But  it  was  too  late:  as  a 
Catholic  he  could  not  return  to  Denmark.  He  re- 
mainedinltiUy  ainl  inadenieagrflnkisiiH 
whieh  were  not  a]>]  >i  eciated  vam  oar  time.  He 

also  the  first  who  gave  a  Hcientifie  rvj)!;inatinn  offhe 
many  pi'trifactions  which  are  found  in  tin'  earth.  In 
Denmark  men  began  to  regret  Steno'n  loss,  mihI  t  hrough 
the  influence  of  GriiTenfeldt  he  was  nominatcHl,  not 
f  uflMWQil — (or  A  CSatholic  could  not  hold  that  position 
— bill  WMlenieus  ngku  in  his  native  city,  but  be  re> 
mdned  thore  only  two  years,  ae  he  wee  earpoeed  to 

narrou  -niinded  tre-if  inent. 

Feeliiin  a  hln^|er  call,  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he 
received  Holy  orders  in  1675,  and  two  years  after  was 
consecrated  a  bishop.  As  such,  he  lived  a  most  sclf- 
denyinsand  mortified  life,  giving  all  he  had  to  the  poor. 
Be  waemade  vicar  .\paataiie  for  tlie  northern  mimione 
•ad  worked  nine  years  ae  an  apostle  in  the  north  of 
Germany.  He  rii<  <1,  worn  out  ny  his  Labours,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-eight.  His  remains  were  brought 
to  Florence  and  deposited  in  a  vault  m  the  Basilicaof 
St.  Lawrence.  He  wrote  several  ascetic  works.  Of 
his  sixteen  theolononl  worike  tiie  more  interesting  am 
Ui  *'S^Mtola  de  praprin  iwiwiimie"  (Flonoe^ 


1077),  and  "Defensio  et  plenior  dueidatio  epistols 

de  propria  con versione"  1  Hanover,  ItvSO).  His  scien- 
titie  writings  were  puI>iLshe(i  nx-ently  by  Maiir,  "  Nico- 
lai  Stenonis  opera  philosophica"  (2  vols.,  Co|>enhagen, 
1010),  a  very  tine  work  in  ejuarlo.  containing  his  ihirty- 
two  anatomical  dissertations,  with  introduction  and 
notes  in  English.  A  facsimile  edition  of  his  "  De 
solido  intra  solidum  natuialiter  oontento  dioeerta 
tionis  prodromus"  impeared  at  Berlin  in  1904. 

Maah,  To  wntdgiwiu  Arbtjder  of  Ifieolav*  SttM  fra  BihIiMaem 
iMurentiana  (Copenhascn,  1910);  Plknkkiui.  Der  Darn  SUI» 
SUmrn  (Freiburg,  ;  JdROKNBKK.  NiU  Sttensen  (CopeohMm. 
IgH^i):  KoHK.  Nicolau*  gumta  Im  «•  Dad.  Omnai  of  V.  Mam 
(CqneDba«;n.  liKMi);  MaWMB.  JWWSIW  •    -   -  • 

XXIII  (Trier,  1911). 


Stephen,  Smst,  one  of  the  first  dcaoons  and  tha 
first  Christian  martyr;  fejist  on  2fi  D<'cember.  In  the 
Act.s  of  the  ,\postle*t  the  name  of  St.  Stephen  occurs  for 
the  first  time  on  the  occasion  of  the  appointment  of  the 
first  deacons  (Acta,  vi,  5).  Dissatisfaotioii  eonoera- 
ing  the  distribution  of  alnn  from  the  community's 
fund  having  arisen  in  the  Church,  seven  men  were  se- 
lected and  specially  ordained  by  the  .Vpostlcs  to  take 
care  of  the  temporal  relief  of  the  poorer  members. 

Of  these  seven,  Stephen,  ii  the  fint  -•  — • 

the  best  known. 

Stephen's  life  previous  to  this  ap. 
for  us  almost  entirely  in  the  diffk.  'Hie  name  is  Greek 
and  RUggei(t«  he  was  a  Hellenist,  i.  e.,  one  of  those  Jews 
who  had  lu'en  born  in  some  foreign  land  and  whf>se 
native  tongue  was  Greek;  however,  according  to  a 
fifth-century  tradition,  the  name  Stephanos  was  only 
a  Gre«'k  e<juivalent  for  the  Aramaic  Kelil  (Sjt.  kdUA, 
erown } ,  which  may  be  the  nrotomartyr's  original  name 
and  was  inscribed  on  a  slab  found  in  his  tomb.  It 
seems  that  Stephen  was  not  a  proselyte,  for  the  fact 
that  Nicolas  is  the  only  one  of  tde  seven  dt^^igtuited  as 
such  makes  it  almost  certain  tliat  the  others  were  Jews 
by  l)irt-'i.  That  Stcjjhen  was  a  pupil  of  Gamaliel  is 
sometimes  inferred  from  his  able  asfmce  before  tiie 
Sanhcdrin;  but  this  has  not  boon liraved.  Neithardo 
we  know  when  and  in  what  circumstances  he  became* 
Chrntian;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  statement  of  St. 
Epiphanius  (Hier.,  xx,  4)  numbering  St<  [ilien  among 
the  seventy  disciples  is  deserving  of  any  eretleiice.  His 
miinstrN  as  deacon  ajjpears  to  have  bi'cn  mostly 
among  the  Hellenist  converts  with  whom  the  Apostles 
were  at  first  less  familiar;  and  the  faefe  that  the  oppo- 
sition he  met  with  sprang  up  in  the  qrnacogues  of  the 
"Libertines"  (probably  the  diildren  of  Jews  taken 
captive  to  Rome  by  Pompey  in  0.3  b.  c.  and  freed — 
henr«the  name  LifKrtini),  .and  "of  the  C>Tenian.«,  and 
of  the  .Viexaudrians,  and  of  them  that  were  of  Cilicia 
and  Asia"  shows  that  he  usually  preached  among  tlie 
Hellenist  Jews.  That  lie  was  prO'^minently  fitted  far 
tliat  worlc,  hie  obilitiee  end  eoMMter,  which  the  au- 
fliorof  the  Aete  dweDi  upon  ao  fervently,  are  the  best 
indication.  The  Church  had,  by  selecting  him  for  a 
deacon,  pubUcly  acknowle<lKed  him  as  a  man  "of 
pood  reputation,  full  of  the  llnly  (Ihost  and  wisdom" 

iActs,  vi,  3).  He  was  "a  man  full  of  faith,  and  of  the 
loly  Ghost"  (vi,  5),  "lUl  of  grsoe  end  fortitude" 
(vif  8):  liie  imenmmmi  otstorieal  powers  and  unim- 
peadiable  logie  no  one  wm  able  to  resist,  so  much  so 
that  to  his  .arguments  rejilete  with  ihe  Divine  energy 
of  the  .Scriptural  authorities  Cod  .adilinl  the  weight  of 
"great  wonders  and  si^ns"  (vi.  S).  Gn  at  .as  was  the 
efficacy  of  "the  wisdom  and  the  spi,-it  that  spoke" 
(vi,  id),  still  it  could  not  bend  the  njinds  of  the  un<> 
willing;  to  tbeae  the  foceeful  preacher  was  fatally  eooB 
to  beoCMme  an  enemv. 

The  conflict  broke  out  when  tlse  ejivillers  of  the 
synagopues  "of  the  Libertines,  and  of  the  Cyreiieans, 
and  cif  the  .Alexandrians,  and  of  them  that  were  of 
Cihcia  and  Asia",  who  had  challenged  Stephen  to  a 
dispute,  came  out  completely  discomfited  (vi,  9-10); 
noonded  pride  ao  jnuemed  their  li«tred  that  Umot 
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suborned  fab»e  witneeses  to  teatifv  that  "they  had 
heard  him  apeak  words  of  blasphemy  againot 
Moses  and  against  God"  (vi,  11).  No  charge  oould 
be  more  apt  to  rouae  the  mob;  the  anger  of  the  an- 
cients and  the  scribes  had  been  ah^ad^  kindled  from 
the  first  reports  of  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles. 
Stephen  was  arrested,  not  without  some  violence  it 
seeim)  (the  Greek  word  irvy/ipraaaii  imphes  so  much), 
and  dragged  before  the  Sanhedrin,  where  he  was  ac- 
cused of  saying  that  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  shall  destroy 
this  place  [the  temple],  and  shall  change  the  traditions 
which  Moses  delivered  unto  us"  (vi,  12-14),  No 
doubt  Stephen  had  by  his  language  given  some 
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grounds  for  the  accusation;  hia  accusers  apparently 
twisted  into  the  offensive  utterance  attributed  to  him 
a  declaration  that  "the  most  High  dwolloth  not  in 
houses  made  by  hands"  (vii,  48),  some  mention  of 
Jesus  foreteUing  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
some  inveighing  against  the  burthensome  traditions 
fencing  about  the  Law,  or  rather  the  asseveration  so 
often  repeated  by  the  Apostles  that  "there  is  no  salva- 
tion in  any  other"  (cf.  iv,  12) — the  Law  not  excluded 
— but  Jeaus.  However  this  may  be,  the  accusation 
left  him  unperturbed  and  "all  that  sat  in  the  coun- 
cil ..  .  saw  his  face  as  if  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel"  (vi,  15). 

Stephen  s  answer  (Acts,  vii)  was  a  long  recital  of  the 
mercies  of  God  tow^ards  Israel  during  its  long  history 
and  of  the  ungratefulness  by  which,  throughout,  Israel 
repaid  these  mercies.  This  discourse  contained  many 
things  unpleasant  to  Jewish  ears;  but  the  concluding 
indictment  for  having  betrayed  and  murdered  the 
Just  One  whose  coming  the  Prophets  had  foretold,  pro- 
voked the  rage  of  an  audience  made  up  not  of  jucfgcs, 
but  of  foes.  \Mien  Stephen  "looking  up  steadfastly 
to  heaven,  saw  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing 
on  the  right  hand  of  Ciod  ",  and  said :  "Behold,  1  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the 
rijght  hand  of  God"  (vii,  55),  they  ran  violently  upon 
him  .(v^>>>  ^)  him  out  of  the  city  to  stone  him 

to  death.  Stephen's  stoning  does  not  appear  in  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  as  a  deed  of  mob  violence;  it 
must  have  been  looked  upon  by  those  who  took  part 
in  it  M  the  carrying  out  of  the  law.   According  to  law 


(TjCV.,  xxiv,  14),  or  at  least  its  usual  interpretation, 

Stephen  had  been  taken  out  of  the  city;  custom  re- 
quired that  the  person  to  be  stoned  be  placed  on  an  ele- 
vation from  whence  with  his  hands  bound  he  was  to  be 
thrown  down.  It  was  most  likelj-  while  these  prepa- 
rations were  going  on  that,  "falling  on  his  knees,  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying :  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to 
their  charge"  (vii,  59).  Meanwhile  the  witnesses, 
whose  hands  must  be  first  on  the  person  condetnried 
by  their  testimony  (Deut.,  xvii,  7),  were  laying  down 
their  garments  at  the  feet  of  Saul,  that  they  might  be 
more  ready  for  the  task  devolved  upon  them  (vii,  57). 
The  praying  martyr  was  thrown  down;  and  while  the 
witnesses  were  thrusting  upon  him  "a  stone  as  much 
as  two  men  could  carrv",  ne  was  heard  to  utter  thif 
supreme  prayer:  "  I^ru  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit"  (vii, 
58).  Little  did  all  the  people  present,  casting  stonea 
upon  him,  reaUze  that  the  blood  they  shed  was  the 
first  seed  of  aliarvest  that  was  to  covet  the  world. 

The  bodies  of  men  stoned  to  death  were  to  be  buried 
in  a  place  appointed  by  the  Sanhedrin.  Whether  in 
this  instance  the  Sanhedrin  insisted  on  its  right  cannot 
be  affirmed;  at  any  rate,  "devout  men" — whether 
Christians  or  Jews,  we  are  not  told — "took  order  for 
Stephen's  funeral,  and  made  great  mourning  over 
him"  (viii,  2).  For  centuries  the  location  of  St.  Ste- 
phen's tomb  was  lost  sight  of.  until  (415)  a  certain 
priest  named  Lucian  learned  by  revelation  that  the 
sacred  body  w^os  in  Caphar  Gamala,  some  distance  to 
the  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  relics  wore  then  ex- 
humed and  carried  first  to  the  church  of  Mount  Sion, 
th«n,  in  460,  to  the  basiUca  erected  by  Eudocia  out- 
side the  Damascus  Gate,  on  the  spot  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  stoning  had  taken  place  (the 
opinion  that  the  scene  of  St.  Stephen's  martyrdom 
was  east  of  Jerusalem,  near  the  Gate  called  since  St. 
Stephen's  Gate,  is  unlieard  of  until  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury). The  site  of  the  Eudocian  basilica  was  identi- 
fied some  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  new  e<lifice  has  l;een 
erected  on  the  old  foundations  by  the  Dominioan 
Fathers. 

The  only  first-bMd  lourcc  of  information  on  the  lifr  and  death 
of  St.  Stephen  is  the  Acts  of  t)ic  Apo«tlea  (vi,  i-viii,  2).  On  the 
question  of  the  place  of  St.  Stephen's  stoDing,  sra  Lao&a.soe, 
S.  Eliennt  et  ton  toHriuaire  A  Jfrunalem  (Paris,  1K94). 

Charles  L.  Souvay.^ 

Stephen,  Saint,  first  King  of  Hungary,  b.  at  Gran, 
975;  d.  15  August,  1038.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Hun- 
garian chief  Wza  and  was  baptized,  together  with 
his  father,  by  .rVrchbi.shop  St.  Adalbert  of  Prague  in 
985,  on  which  occasion  he  changed  his  heathen  name 
Vaik  (Vojk)  into  Stephen.  In  995  he  married  Gisela, 
a  sister  of  Duke  Henry  of  Bavaria,  the  future  Emperor 
St.  Henry  II,  and  in  997  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Hungar>'.  In  order  to  make  Hungary  a  Christian 
nation  and  to  establi.sh  himself  more  firmly  as  ruler, 
he  sent  Abbot  Astricus  to  Home  to  i>etition  Pope 
Sylvester  II  for  the  royal  dignity  and  the  power  to 
establish  episcopal  sees.  The  pope  acceded  to  hia 
wishes  and,  in  addition,  presentetl  him  with  a  royal 
crown  with  which  he  was  crowned  at  Gran  on  17 
August,  1001  (sco  HuNGABV. — Hititorj/).  He  founded 
a  monitstery  in  Jerusalem  and  haspices  for  pilgriint" 
at  Rome,  llavenna,  and  Constantinople.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  of  St.  Bruno  of  Querfurt  and  corre- 
Bponde<l  with  Abbot  St.  Odilo  of  Cluny.  The  bat 
years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  sickness  and  fam- 
dy  troubles.  When  on  2  September,  1031,  his  only 
eon,  St.  Emeric,  lost  his  life  on  a  bear  himt,  his  cher- 
ished hope  of  transferring  the  reins  of  government  into 
the  hanoB  of  a  pious  Chri.stian  prince  were  shattered. 
During  his  lifetime  a  quarrel  arose  among  his  v.irious 
nephews  concerning  the  right  of  succession,  and  some 
of  them  even  took  port  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life.  He  was  buried  beside  his  son  at  Stuhlweissen- 
burg,  and  both  were  canonized  together  in  1083.  His 
feast  is  on  2  September,  but  in  Hungary  his  chief 
featival  ia  obaerved  oa  20  Auguat,  the  day  on  which  hia 
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faUot  irere  tnuMfamd  to  Buda.  His  incorrupt  right 
And  iitreBfnired  as  the  most  lacred  relic  in  Hungary. 

■  oltl  liven  are  <>xl«nt:  Vila  wnajor  in  Mim.  Orrm.  //»•(.. 
XI.  22t>-39.  written  probably  before  lOVt;  Cromcn  L't,- 
I  in  A/on.  Pot.  Kitt.,  I.  written  about  lOHd;  VUa 

rin  Afow.  derm.  Hi»4.,  Script..  XI.  220-9.  written  »lx>ut  1  U)0. 


'  Ufa  written  by  Uahtwio  shortlr  kfter  the  VUa  minor  in 
Baift,  imum  Mtmo..  I,  419^38.  to  bMM  on  the^  three  praoe<Unc 


KiMAJOIOtm,  Stent  /ifMm  kiroly  *UU  (Budnptwt.  1904); 
loKM.  Sfcnl /((van  kimhj  oklevrley  t*  aStilvtsxtrr  bulla  fBuilapest, 
1894) ;  Horn,  St.  KUmnr,  rui  upoitoliqu*  de  Uonffrif  (Pans,  IS't'.)) ; 
Stiltiso.  Vila  >.  .sVf  p*i.mi  rcf/M  //unsMriar  (RwU).  1747;  K— nhau, 
1767);  HrTLEH.  /  r  -  <  .  /  S:>inU,  2  8vtMBlMr;  BaUM* 
GtoOLOa  /«••«<  d/  (A«  iSain<4,  2  September. 

Mvmikm,  On. 

Stephen  L  Saint,  Pope.  Although  there  ia  some 
doubt  as  to  the  dates  connected  with  the  pontificate 
of  Stephen,  it  is  generally  believed  that  he  was  con- 
secrated 12  May,  254,  and  that  he  died  2  August,  257. 
According  to  t  he  m(JHt  ancient  catalogues,  nc  was  a 
Roman  by  birth,  and  the  son  of  Joviiis,  :in<l  thrrc  \b 
DO  reason  to  liimbt  the  assertion  of  the  "  Libcr  Pon- 
tifinlis"  that  Lu<uu8  I,  when  about  to  be  martyred, 
made  over  the  oare  of  the  Church  to  his  an^hdeacon 
Stephen  (204).  Most  of  what  we  know  regarding 
Pope  Stephen  is  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  severe  teachings  of  the  heretic  Novatus.  Con- 
cerning his  most  important  work,  his  defence  of  the 
vaUdity  of  heretical  baptism  against  the  mistaken 
opinion  of  St.  Cyprian  and  other  bishops  of  Africa 
and  there  is  no  need  to  apeak  now,  as  the  history 
of  tids  nnportant  wimUuwiiif  will  be  found  under 
Bafhsh  and  Ctprian  or  Cartbaob,  Saint.  Suffice 
It  here  to  call  attention  to  certain  newly  discovered 
letters  on  the  siibjeft  by  St.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria 
("Eng.  Hift.  Rev,",  Jan.,  1910,  111  sq.).  and  lo  note, 
with  ^e  Int'-  Art  hbinhop  Bi-nson  of  Cuntcrhun',  that 
Stephen  "triumphed,  and  in  him  the  Church  of  Home 
triumphLti,  fis8hedpwr\  r<i"  |E.  W.  Benson,  "Cyprian, 
His  Life,  UisTimcs,  His  Works",  VIU  (L«ldaQ),U07« 
3].  In  the  early  part  of  his  pontffieale  StMiiieD  was 
frequently  urged  ny  Fau.stinii.s,  Ri-nhop  of  Lyon.s,  to 
take  action  apaiiust  Man  ian.  Bii^hon  of  Aries,  who, 
attaching  liiiiL-^rlf  to  dMctrin**  of  Novatus,  dcuiiHl 
conmiunion  to  the  penitent  lapai.  For  some  rea-son 
unknown  to  us  Stephen  did  not  more.  The  bishops 
of*  Gaul  asciordinrtir  turned  to  Cypriaot -and  bciaBBd 
bim  to  write  to  the  pope,  'tltis  the  aainttfid in  aimer 
which  is  oi:r  wile  sotiree  of  information  regarding  this 
affair  (Epp.  I.xix,  ixviii).  The  Bi.shop  of  Carihage 
sntreats  Stephen  to  iniitat<>  his  iiiivrtyreii  predfccHSors, 
■nd  to  instruct  the  bishops  of  Caul  to  condemn  Mar- 
sian,  and  to  elect  another  bishop  in  his  stead.  As  no 
man  ia  said  by  St.  Cyprian  on  this  affair,  it  is  su]> 
posed  that  the  pone  aeted  in  aooordaaoe  with  bis 
wishes,  and  that  NIarrian  wrw  dopaisd.  The  case  of 
the  Spanish  bishopfi  Martial  and  BafflBdesalso  brougfit 
St<'phcn  in  connexion  with  St.  Cvprian.  As 
latici  they  had  been  condemntni  by  the  bishops  of  their 
province  for  denying  the  Faith.  At  hrst  they 
admowledged  th^  suilt,  but  afterwards  appealed  to 
Rome,  and,  deoeivea  by  their  story,  Stephen  enrted 
himself  to  wct:re  (heir  restoration.  Accordingly  some 
of  their  fellow  bishops  took  their  part,  but  the  others 
bud  the  CMse  before  St.  Cyjtrian.  .Vn  of 
African  bi.shops  which  he  euuvuked  renewed  the  con- 
demnation of  Basilides  and  Martial,  and  exhorted  the 
people  to  enter  into  communion  with  their  successors. 
At  we  SMne  time  th^  were  at  pains  to  point  out  that 
fiC^hen  had  aeted  as  he  had  done  because  "utuated 
at  a  distance,  and  ignorant  of  the  tnie  facts  of  the 
ea«e"  he  had  been  deceived  by  Ba.silides.  Anxious 
to  preserve  the  tradition  of  his  predercssors  in  matters 
of  practical  charity,  as  well  as  of  faith,  Stephen,  we 
are  told,  reUeved  in  their  necessities  "all  the  provinces 
of  Qjnia  and  Arabia".  In  his  days  the  veetments 
won  by  the  olersv  at  Mass  and  other  church  services 
did  not  differ  in  sEmm  or  material  from  thoae  ordinar- 
Qrwnhartlwlailif.  8l8ptai,hoTOTCr.teaiidb!r 


the  "Liber  PontificaliB"  to  have  ordained  that  the 
festmants  wliieh  had  been  used  for  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses were  not  to  be  employed  Cor  daily  wear.  The 

same  .authority  adds  that  he  finiriied  his  pontffioaAo 

by  martyrdom;  hut  the  eviiii  in-c  for  thi.s  i.s  generally 
regarded  a**  doubtful.  He  wiwi  burn  d  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  CaUxtu8,  whence  his  K)dy  was  transferred  by 
Paul  I  to  a  monastery  which  be  had  founded  in  his 
honour. 

DnriiEHSK,  Lihrr  Pontificnli%.  I  (Pam,  IRHO'  irvii,  LVT-^; 
ErsKBiOH.  lliH.  Ei-i-ir.i..  VII,  2-.'»:  tlie  If.tors  of  !^t.  C'tphhv, 
Ixvii  mi.,  in  iiny  orl.  of  Ins  Work'.uT  ap.  CoeuTAXT.  Bpp.i  Rom. 
Pont.,  I  (I'fins.  1721),  211  sq  :  J\rri.  JUgrMa,  I  (I  * 
ao-l;  Uktbls.  CmeiU:  1  ll'ari*.  1869).  07  aq. 


K.  ICaim. 


Stephen  H,  Pope. — On  the  death  of  Zachary,  a 
certain  priest  Stephen  was  unanimoualy  elected  to 
succeed  nim  (about  23  March,  752);  but  on  the  third 
day  after  his  eloetion,  whilst  transacting  soms 

domestic  afTaiia,  he  was  struck  with  apoplexy,  and 

expire*!  on  the  next  day.  .\s  he  di«>d  before  his  con- 
Hecration,  earlier  writer.-*  do  not  appear  to  have  in- 
cluditl  him  in  the  li.st  of  the  j)ope.s:  out,  in  accordance 
with  the  long  standing  practice  of  t  he  Roman  Church, 
he  is  now  generally  counted  among  them.  This 
divergent  [xuctioe  has  introduced  coiuuaion  into  ths 
Diiiiiasiiif^iln^ ^tgeeSt^hen.  ^ 
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Stophsn  (II)  m,  Pora,  unanimously  elected  in 
St.  Mary  Major's,  and  consecrated  on  26  March  (or 
3  April),  752;  d.  2fi  April,  7.')7.  He  had  at  on.c  to 
face  the  Tx)mbanl«  who  were  rcfolvod  to  luiuj;  .all 
Italy  under  their  sway.  With  the  capture  of  Rjivenna 
(751),  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the 
Byzantine  exarchs  and  were  preparing  to  seize  the 
Duchy  of  Boms.  In  vain  <ud  Stephen  apply  for 
help  to  Oonstaatinopie  and  freely  spent  his  money 
to  mduce  them  to  keep  the  f>f  ace  they  h.-ul  m.ide  with 
him,  and  to  refrain  from  htwiiliiies.  He  accordingly 
devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
assistance  from  Pepin  luid  the  Franks.  As  a  last 
resource  he  went  himself  to  Gaul  to  plead  his  CMIBS 
before  the  Prankish  Idng.  Bsonving  *  naosl  favoop- 
ahle  reception,  he  crowned  Pepfai  as  Kmg  of  the 
Fr:ink,s,  and  at  Kiers<-v  was  solemnly  a.«sured  by  him 
tiial  he  would  defend  him,  and  would  re.store  the 
exarchate  to  St.  Peter.  Failing  to  make  jiny  im- 
pression on  Aistulf,  the  Lombard  king,  by  repeated 
embassies,  Pepin  foroed  the  passes  of  tlie  Alps,  and 
eempelled  lum  to  swear  to  restore  Ravenna  and  the 
other  eities  he  had  taken  (754).  But  no  sooner  had 
Pepin  withdrawn  from  Lomb.irdy  than  Aistulf  roused 
the  whole  I/)nibariI  nation,  ajijM'areil  in  arm.s  before 
the  wall.s  (if  Home  (.I.iti.,  7.'>t>),  ravaged  the  neish- 
bourhood,  and  minlc  a  desperate  attempt  to  capture 
the  city.  After  receiving  one  sppeel  lor  help  aftsr 
another  from  the  pope,  Pepin  ofoased  the  AIpe  n 
seoond  time  (756),  and  again  foroed  Aistulf  to  sai>- 
mLs.sion.  Tlii.s  time  Stephen  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  cities  of  the  ex.arcnate  and  of  the  Pentaiwlis, 
and  b(  came  practically  the  first  pope-king.  Towards 
the  dose  of  thus  same  year  .■\istulf  died  amid  prepara- 
tions for  once  more  violating  his  engagements.  On 
hia  death  two  rivala  cUimed  the  Lombard  throML 
Desidertus,  Duke  of  Istria  and  Ratehis,  Iwotlier  of 
.\istulf,  who  in  749  had  n*,signed  the  Ix)mb.vd  crown, 
and  hiwi  taken  the  mon:is(ic  habit  in  Monte  Cassino. 
Desiderius  at  once  invoked  the  a.«si,sfance  of  the 
poj)e,  and,  on  condition  of  his  help,  promi.siHi  to  re- 
store to  Rome  certain  cities  in  the  exarchate  and  the 
PentapoUs  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
liombards,  and  to  give  the  pope  a  largo  sum  of  money. 
Stephen  at  once  sent  envoj-s  to  both  the  rivals,  and, 
impressing  on  Ratehis  the  duty  of  being  true  to  his 
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•Dd  prcvcntine  civil  war.  Ratchis  returned  to  his 
monaster^'  und  Dosiderius  was  rcoognisod  as  king 
(•bout  Maroh,  757).  The  Utter,  how«v«r,  did  not 
fulfil  Ub  pranin  to  the  pope  in      entiraty.  He 

gave  up  Facnsa,  Ferrara,  and  two  small  towns,  but 

retained  Bologna.  Imola,  and  other  towns  in  the 
Pcntapolia  till  his  ovi  rthrow  by  ChiirlcmuKnc. 
Stephen  had  scarcely  eisliiblushed  a  syateiu  of  govern- 
ment in  the  exarchate  when  he  had  to  quell  the 
rebellion  of  Sergius,  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  whom 
be  bad  noade  its  governor.  He,  however,  caused  the 
rebel  to  bo  brought  to  Rome,  and  kept  him  there 
whilst  he  liveil.  Stephen  corresponded  with  the 
Emperor  Constantine  on  the  subject  of  the  restoration 
of  the  sacred  images,  and  himself  restored  many  of 
the  ancient  churcncs  of  the  city.  Remarkable  for 
bis  love  oC  the  poor,  Stephen  built  hoepitab  for  them 
near  St.  Fstar*!,  in  whicn  church  he  was  buried. 

E<1  DrrnWIMB.  Litur  Pmlifirah-  I  fVwr'X'.  1S86),  440sq.:<Kl. 
ixrvt.  <  'Kiel  Carolinu*  (It' T  in,  Is-  ,  ':  .1/."  'JfT.  Hut.;  Bpp.. 
Ill  (Berlin.  IHVi);  ikript.,  I;  .Smjrf.  rrrum  Lantgob.  Most  of 
theme  •ource*  will  he  (oun<l  in  11  vi.i.iir.  IHr  i/utilen  mr  Gnek.  der 
BntaUhung  d**  KirchrmUuiUf  il^'niiiit,  VM>7y.  Hodokin,  Italy 
atui  Ker  Intadert,  VII  (Oiford.  Iswii:  Di-ciii-.hse,  The  Btvinning 
•/  Ik*  Tnmporal  Soptrtignty  of  the  Popr^  i  lyimlon,  lOOS).  iii.  iv; 
i'i*»»iJ^'t^^f^iiHMSartt  Af,       Kijet.  I,  pt.  ii  (Lon- 

IIoHACE  K.  Mann. 

Stephen  (HI)  IV,  Pope,  b.  about  720;  d.  1  or  3 
AugoBt,  772.  Paul  I  was  not  dead  when  toooble 
began  about  the  election  of  his  suooeanr.  Toto  of 
Nepi  with  a  body  of  Tuscans  burst  into  Rome,  and, 

dpspit««  the  opposition  of  the  ]>ri nn'nTin.i  C!irisfopher, 
forcibly  intru<lt'<i  his  brother  Constantine,  a  la>inan, 
into  the  chair  of  Vcior  (June,  767).  In  the  spring  of 
768,  however,  Christopher  «ad  hjs  aoD  Sermua  con- 
trived to  escape  f  rem  the  «il]r,  and  whh  tte  fid  of  the 
Lombards  deposed  the  usurper.^  Thejr  were  also 
able  to  overthrow  the  monk  Philip,  whom  some  of 
their  Lombard  allies  had  clandestinely  olectwl  no]ic. 
By  their  effortii  Sk*j»hcn,  a  .^^icilian.  the  son  of  olivii.s, 
was  .at  length  canonically  eln  t'd  and  cons<'(ra(e<l 
(7  August,  768).  He  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk, 
and  had  been  ordained  prieetbgrVopeZaehary.  .\ftcr 
Ida  flonaeention  the  antipopea  mra  treated  with  the 
peateat  eruelty  which,  it  seema  to  be  generally  al- 
lowed,  Stephen  wa.s  unable  to  hinder.  To  prevent 
the  recurrcnoe  of  such  :in  election  as  that  of  Con- 
stantine, the  I,:it<T:i!i  I'outici!  forbiide  laynn  ii  to  l>e 
elected  popes  or  to  take  [)art  in  their  election  for  the 
future.  Only  cardinals  were  to  be  chosen  popes 
(April,  no).  Through  Stenhen'a  aupport  the  anb* 
aeaeon  Leo  waa  enabled  toDold  the  See  of  Ravannn 
against  a  lay  intruder,  ami  in  turn  tlinmch  (he  sup- 
port of  the  brothers  ( "h  irli  iti  if^iie  and  (?arloman, 
KinK>  of  thi-  I'r.anlw,  St<'])li''n  wa-i  able  to  recover  mme 
territoricii  from  the  Lombards.  But  their  king, 
Desiderius,  managed  to  strike  two  serious  blows  at 
Stephen.  He  brought  about  a  nkiaia0B  between  hia 
daq^ter  and  Ghanemagne,  and  in  some  mysterious 
manner  rfTerted  the  fall  of  the  pope's  chie  f  ministers, 
Christopher  anil  S<T^iu3.  Ho  also  allicii  himself  with 
I'aul  AlKirta,  Steplun  n  rhiimberlain,  who  practised 
it  cruelties  when  the  pofw  lay  dving.  Desiderius 
'  l^t  about  trouble  in  Istria  by  trying  to  cause 
1  aoainst  the  Patriarch  of  Grado,  but  Stephen 
I  the  patriarch  promisin|(  hint  evao  annad 
if  necessary.  Stephen  ai  honoured  aa  n 


Mann. 


aamt  in  aome  ^Martyrologies 
Vtr  UbHoanator  sw  onsaaH 


(ID  III.  Pope. 

IIOKACK  K. 


fltophen  (IV)  V,  Pope  (816-17),  date  of  birth 
unknown;  d.  24  Jan.,  817.  Stephen,  the  son  of  Mari- 
ntis,  was  of  the  same  noble  Koman  family  which  gave 
two  other  popes  to  the  Church.  During  his  vouth 
ha  had  bean  patroniied  by  Hadrian  I  and  Leo  III, 
the  htter  of  whom  had  ordained  him  deaoon.  His 
virtnaa  ware  celebrated,  and  ha  waa  dbalad  popa  and 
XIV.— 19 


consecrated  immediately  after  Leo's  death,  about 
22  June,  816.  He  at  once  caused  the  Romans  to 
take  an  oath  to  the  Emperor  Louis  the  Pioua  aa  their 
auMrain,  and  he  sent  notice  of  his  election  to  him. 
He  then  went  to  France  and  crowned  I^uis.  From 
that  benevolent  prince  he  received  a  number  of  splen- 
did presents,  and  with  him  renewed  th«  pact  or  agree- 
ment that  hmi  alrejuly  existed  for  some  time  between 
the  Franks  and  the  papacy.    Whilst  still  in  GanI 

he  granted  the  paUium  to  Thaodulf  of  Qdeaoa^  ona 
of  the  emperor's  chief  adriaara.  When  wlmaian  to 

Rome  he  visited  Ravenna,  there  exp<^)f)inK  thaMuUi 
of  Christ  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful,  and  he 
brought  back  with  him  a  number  of  exiles  whom 
political  reasons  bad  sent  into  exile  during  the 
pontificate  of  Iah^  111.    He  was  buried  in  St.  Petijr's. 

th«  Fiouv  and  vnrioua  knaala  in  Mon.  Otrm,  ifbLt  StrtfU,  tlf 

Mjlhh,  Littt  of  the  Pope*,  II,  111  aqq. 

HoKACB  K.  Mann. 

Stephen  (V)  VI,  Pope  (885-91),  date  of  birth 
unknown;  d.  in  Sept..  891.  His  father,  Ihulrian 
who  belongod  to  the  Honum  arLstoeracy,  t-ntrusted 
his  educjition  to  his  relative,  Bishoj)  Zaehary,  libra- 
rian of  the  Holy  See.  Stephen  wjis  created  cardi- 
nal-pdeat  of  Sii.  Quattro  Coronati  by  Marinua  I, 
and  Ui  obvioua  hoOnoM  waa  the  oauae  of  hia  being 
chosen  pope.  He  was  ooneecrated  in  September, 
885,  witnout  waiting  for  the  imperial  confirmation; 
but  when  Charles  the  Fat  found  with  what  unanimity 
he  ha*!  iHH-n  electe<l  he  let  the  matter  rest.  Stephen 
was  cilleil  upon  to  face  a  famine  caused  by  a  drought 
and  by  locusts,  and  aa  the  papal  treasurv  was  empty 
he  had  to  fall  back  on  hia  father's  wealth  to  rebevo 
the  poor,  to  redeem  captives,  and  to  repair  churches. 
To  promote  order  he  adopted  Guido  III,  Count 
of  Sjwleto,  "as  his  sf>n"  an<l  crowninl  him  Emperor 
(891).  He  also  recognized  L<:)ui.s  the  Blind  a»  King 
of  Provence.  As  Aurclian,  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
would  not  consecrate  Teutbold  who  iiad  been  canon- 
ieaQy  elated  Bishop  of  Langrea,  Stephen  nimsi>lf 
consecrated  him.  He  had  also  to  oppoae  the  art>i- 
trary  proceedings  of  the  Archbishops  of  Bordeaux 
an  !  Ravenna,  .and  to  resist  the  attacks  which  the 
Patriarch  Photius  nuido  on  the  Koman  See.  Hia 
resistance  wius  successful,  and  the  Emperor  Leo  sent 
the  disturber  into  exile.  When  writing  against 
Photius,  he  begged  the  emperor  tu  send  warships  and 
sokliers  to  etutble  him  to  ward  off  the  assaults  of  the 
Saracens.  Stephen,  who  received  many  i'^gli'^h 
pilgrims  and  envoys  bringing  Petersjxncc,  was  buiiod 
m  the  portico  of  the  basiliai  of  that  Apostle. 

Libtr  PontificalU.  II,  191  aqq..  22(S:  LttUn  of  Stbfrsk  in 
P.  L.,  CXXIX,  sad  LowBNPELo.  Epp.  Pont.  Rem.  (L«ipric, 
1885),  36  wjq.;  varioua  annalii  in  Mon.  Grrm.  ItUt.:  Seripl.,  I; 
Fboooako  ia  ibid.,  XIII:  Ucckkrne,  The  Btoinnino*  of  the 
flf^^ff^^^^'^J^fl^^Lf^^^ljf^^  (London.  1907),  189,  194-4; 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Stfptaoa  CVI)  Vn,  PoFB  (806-7),  date  of  birth 
unknown;  d.  about  August,  807.  Stephen  was  a 
Roman,  and  the  son  of  John,  a  priest.  He  had  been 
consecrated  Bishop  of  Anagni,  pcmsibly  aeainst  hia 
will,  by  Formosus,  and  became  i>opc  about  May,  806. 
Whether  induced  bv  evil  p:ussion  or  perham,  more 
probably,  compelled  by  the  Emperor  Lambert  ami 
his  mother  AffeltrudiL  he  cauaea  the  body  of  For- 
mosus to  be  ailmmiw,  and  in  Januarv,  807,  to  be 
phM»d  before  an  unwiUing  qmod  of  the  noman 
clergy.  A  deacon  was  appointed  to  answer  for  the 
decea,se<l  pontifT,  whi)  was  condemned  for  j>erforming 
the  functions  of  a  bi.-ihop  when  he  hiwi  bet-n  deposed 
and  for  p.-uv^in^  from  the  S*h>  of  Porto  to  th.at  of  Rome. 
The  corpse  waa  then  stripped  of  its  sacred  vestmenta, 
deprivea  of  two  fingers  oi  its  right  hand,  dad  in  the 
aih  of  a  layman,  and  ultauH^ely  tlirown  Into  tha 
Tiber.  Forfeunatdly  it  waa  not  grantad  to  Btaphm 
to  him  tina  to  do  rniMh  ehe  b«iiika  thia  ntioeiaui 
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deed.  Before  be  was  put  to  death  by  Klrangulation, 
he  ioned  several  of  tho^se  who  had  been  ordained  by 
JVxmoMH  to  reiign  their  offices  and  he  granted  a 
hnr  prWilsges  to  ehunlies. 

Liber  PonUjUolU.  II.  229;  privilriri'i"  of  St<>ph«>n  in  P.  L., 
CXXIX;  DvuultjH.  AuxUiua  and  IVi/jr.v^  (Lpip»iji.  1806); 
OVCmaHn.  Th*  faoilMMM  tf  tkt  Temporal  Soxertignty  oj  th* 


Popes,  IV,  70  aqq. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

■Uphen  (Vn)  Vni,  Pope  (929-31),  date  of  birth 
©wn;  d.  in  Feb.  or  March,  931.  He  became 
either  at  the  ead  of  928  or  at  the  begioning  of 
Bxoept  that  he  was  a  Roman,  the  son  of  Teude- 
mund,  and  sometime  cardinal-priest  of  St.  Anastasia, 
and  tiiiit  when  pope  he  iasuea  certain  privileges  for 
monasteries  in  France  and  Italy,  and  wae  iJUMl  ia 
St.  PpUt'h,  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

Liber  Pontificali*.  II.  212:    JAtri,  Rtiatata  (Li^prift 
MS-t;  Mamn.  L%»»»  of  lA«  Pop*».  IV,  189  aoq. 

HosacQi  K>  MiiQi* 

Stephen  VHIi  IX,  Popk,  939-942,  date  of  birth 
unknown;  hi-  l>ot!inu'  jwjk!  ulx)ut  14  July,  939,  and  d. 
about  the  end  of  Oct.,  942.  Despite  the  contniry  as- 
isrtiODS  of  late  writers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Stephen 
was*  Roaum  Mid  wrailia]-prii:!»t  of  SvS.  Silvester  and 
Martin.  He  supported  the  declining  Carlovingian 
dynasty,  and  by  threat  of  excommunication  forced 
the  nobles  to  be  fuithful  to  the  FruiikLsh  King  Ixiuia 
IV  d'Outre-Mer.     ThniUghout  the  whole   of  his 

Entificate  he  was  subjei-t  to  .Mberie,  Prince  of  the 
>man8,  and  so  had  little  opportunity  of  distingui.sh- 
ing  himself. 

_X»t«r  PontifiealU.   \\,    244;  pi 


try  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  Normans  in  floutTiem 
Italy,  when  he  die<l,  exhorting  the  rju-iiiniils  to  :ivs:iit 
the  return  of  Hildebrand  before  electing  his  successor. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Reparata. 

lAbtr PotUifiaiii*,ll.  27K.  od.  Drr-UE«NE  (Para,  1892): /)»  crtu 
H  oMiu  jyUL  emttob.  Cii».,  n.  ap.  Mm.  Script.  IV/  .  VI. 
278:  P.  L.,  CXLIII,  U.  Robemt  has  put  Uiuethpr  all  thai,  is  known 
of  BtaplMO  X  in  hk  UitL  *i  P.  Btienne  X  (BruMi*.  1  
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MiddU  Agm,  VI  (London.  19: 


WaoooAm.AnnaU;  .Mann,  l.w  oflh»i 
il«M.  IV  (London.  mO}.  212  aq.  _ 

BoBAOB  K.  UAmr. 

Stephen  (IX)  X,  Popk,  b.  probably  al>out  the  be- 
ciniling  of  the  eleventh  century  j  d.  at  Florence,  29 
Maroh,  1058.  (Junian?)  FWenok,  destined  to  be- 
come Pope  Stephen  X,  was  the  son  of  Goieloo,  Duke 
of  Lower  Lorraine  and  of  Junca,  the  daughter  of  Ber- 
engarius  II,  King  of  Italy.  As  he  advanced  in  ycirs 
he  became  as  distinguished  for  character  and  le;irnin^ 
as  he  was  for  hi.s  birth.  It  was  sceminjjly  whilst  he 
was  a  canon  of  Lit^ge  that  his  ooiuin  Leo  IX  met  him 
and  made  him  chancellor  and  librarian  of  the  Roman 
Church  (c.  1051).  He  accompanied  Leo  IX  in  his 
apostolic  joumeyings  throughout  Europe,  and  was 
■ent  by  liim  <iii  the  famous  embatwy  to  Constrinti- 
nople  (lO-Vl)  which  terminated  in  the  final  si  i):ir:ition 
of  the  Eiustcni  and  Western  Churches.  On  fiis  re- 
turn from  the  Ea.st  he  was  robbed  by  the  Qjunt  of 
Teate,  and,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Elm- 
perar  Henry  III.  the  Blade  (wbo  seems  to  have  dia> 
trusted  him  as  the  brother  or  the  rebdHons  OodArejr 
the  Beardi  li.  Duki  nf  I>orraine),  he  became  a  monk  at 
Monte  Ca-sHino  (lO."*,")),  and,  after  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Henry,  its  abbot  (1057).  He  wjus  made 
oaitunal-pnest  oi  St.  Chrysogonus  by  Victor  II,  and, 
OB  the  lattar's  death,  he  was  fredy  OMwn  his  successor, 
and  oonaeerated  on  tin  following  daar  (3  August, 
1057).  As  pope,  he  earried  on  the  work  of  refonna- 
tion  which  ha<l  bf^en  inriuirtir:it<  r!  by  St.  Left  IX.  To 
show  how  mudi  he  was  m  cuniest,  he  at  once  mado 
ciinlinal.s  of  ix)th  th.it  zealous  champion  of  reform,  St. 
Peter  Damian,  and  the  quondam  monk  Htmibert,  his 
own  uncompromising  companion  on  the  embassy  to 
Gonstantiiiq^.  He  also  made  no  little  use  of  Car* 
dinal  Hildebrand  (afterwards  St.  Oregoiy  VII),  the 
Boul  of  the  reformiIl^';  jmrty.  He  sent  him  to  Milan 
to  effect  an  improv  i mciit  m  the  morals  of  it.i  clergy 
with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Ciermritiy  and  to  in- 
duce the  regent,  the  empress-mother  Agne^,  to  accept 
his  election  which  had  been  made  without  anv  refer* 
•nee  to  her.  It  was  further  ananged  that  Hildebrand 

waalfaentoaoontonanee.  8tq>hen  was  preparing   ,  

tDnopanasiBtiatkiM  with  the  ChwkCainrah»aodt0  iM>)  ialiajoa!  d.  ■*  tha  ahbcar  of  Chmr,  UW  or 


n^plMii  CMmiiis.    See  Ifoaonanm 


Stephen  HardiniTi  'Saint,  confesf<or,  the  third 
Abbot  of  Clteaux,  was  bom  at  Shertxirne  in  Dorset- 
flhire,  England,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury; d.  28  March,  1 134.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  monastery  of  Sherborne  and  afterwards 
studied  in  Paris  and  Rome.  On  returning  from  the 
latter  city  he  stopped  at  the  monastery  of  Molesme 
and,  being  much  unpres.sed  by  the  holineae  of  St. 
Robert,  the  abbot,  joined  that  comniunity.  Here  he 
practised  great  austerities,  became  one  of  St .  Robert's 
chief  supporters  and  was  one  of  the  band  of  twenty- 
one  monks  who,  by  authority  of  Hugh,  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  retired  to  Clteaux  to  institute  a  reform  in 
the  new  foundation  there  (see  CtrEAtrx,  Abbbt  or). 
When  St.  Robert  was  recalle<l  to  Molesme  (1099), 
Stephen  became  prior  of  Clteaux  under  .\ll><'ric,  the 
new  abbot.  On  Alberic's  death  (1110)  .Stephen,  who 
was  absmt  from  the  monastery  at  the  time,  was 
elected  abbot.  Hie  nnmber  of  monks  waa  now  very 
nxtuced,  as  no  new  memben  had  oome  to  fill  toe 
phices  of  those  who  had  died.  Stephen,  however,  in- 
sisted on  retaining  the  strict  ob}HT\'ance  originally 
instituted  and,  havmg  ofTended  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
CUteaux's  great  patron,  by  forbidding  him  or  his  fam- 
ily to  enter  the  cloister,  was  even  forc«Ki  to  beg  alms 
from  door  to  door.  It  seemed  as  if  the  foundation 
were  doomed  to  die  out  when  (1112)  St.  Bernard  with 
thirty  companions  joined  the  community.  This 
proved  the  beginning  of  extr.aordinar>'  prosperity. 
The  next  year  Stephen  foundc<i  his  first  colony  at  La 
Fert<^,  and  before  his  death  he  had  established  thirteen 
monasteries  in  all.  His  powers  as  an  organiser  were 
exceptional,  be  instituted  the  aystem  of  fsneral 
chiH)tera  and  regular  visitataona  and,  to  ensure  uni- 
formity in  all  his  foundations,  drew  up  the  famous 
"Charter  of  Charity"  or  rolli  ction  of  statutes  for  the 
government  of  all  mouiwieries  united  to  (Z1t«>aux, 
which  wa.s  approved  by  PopeCallistus  II  in  1119 
Cistercians).  In  1133  Stephen,  being  now  old,  in- 
firm, and  almost  bUnd,  resigned  the  post  of  abbot, 
designating  as  his  suooessor  Robert  <w  Monies  wha 
wss  accordingly  elected  by  the  manka.  The  aaint^a 
choice,  however,  proved  unfortunate  and  the  usfir  abbot 

only  held  otlice  for  two  years. 

Stephen  wius  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Alberic,  his \ni^<l- 
eoessor,  in  the  cloister  of  Ctteaux.  In  the  Roman 
calendar  his  feast  is  17  April,  but  the  CSiltaniana 
themselves  keep  it  on  15  July,  with  an  oetaivie^  regard- 
tng  him  as  the  true  founder  oi  the  order.  Besides  the 
"Carta  C.aritatis"  he  us  commonly  rn difcd  with  the 
authorship  of  the  "Exordium  CistcrciencLs  cenuhii", 
which  however  may  not  l>f  his.  Two  of  his  sennona 
are  preserved  and  also  two  letters  (Nos.  45  and  49) 
in  the  "Epp.  8.  BCTnardi". 

Wii.uAM  or  Mut.MKonnBT.  Orntn  Rfdum.  (vl.  Stubb*  in  R'Jtn 
Srru:*.  IV  (lA>nil<in,  I'nhiJi,  Jj  ;m  7:  (ViHi.i  chn^l..  IV  (P»ri». 
0H()'4:   Aria  SS.,  II,  April  (Venice,  1738).  403-8;  Mabiu»m. 
Arta  8S.,  O.8.B..  II  (PnrU.  1008).  1062:  HSltot.  Hiit.  dm « 
rr/w»rux.  V  (Puil,  iTBS),  886-7;  DiraDALS,  StonMtiom^ 
canum,  V  (Londan,  ISM),  SSO-C;  Dausairns.  Life  atSUi 
Hardinn  (Ix>ndon,  18M);  BW  edition  with  nut<-..  ea.,TB 
(Lonaou.  1898).  Q.  RoGBR    HtTDLiafrOlf . 


ftte^Mn  of  Aman,  bishop,  fituq^  wi 
b.  at  Bangi  (hence  surnamed  HaJpaeua  or  da  Bnl- 
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mtfy  in  1140.  Of  his  younger  dam  nothing  is  known 
esoqti  that  he  was  the  son  of  ChHioeraimiia,  lord  of 
Bang^,  and  the  uncle  of  Humbert,  Archbishop  of 
Ljrons.  He  appears  in  history  (1112)  as  BiMhop  of 
Autun.  As  such  he  was  prpscnt  (1115)  at  a  sjTiod  of 
Toumus.  A  letter  is  in  existence  of  the  year  1116, 
written  to  him  from  the  Lateran  by  Pascal  II  in  which 
the  pope  plaoea  the  Dwcese  of  Autun  uoder  his  n)ecial 
protostion  and  eonfinns  to  Stephen  TarioaB  privileges. 
In  1129  Stephen  was  amonR  the  prelates  who  assisted 
at  the  con>nution  of  Philii),  oldest  acm  of  Ixiuis  VI  of 
France.  He  built  a  catliciinil,  hogiiining  in  1120, 
which  was  solemnly  consecrated  (1131)  by  Pope 
Innocent  II.  He  always  showed  a  great  admiration 
for  the  religioua  state,  and  in  1136  resigned  his  see 
•nd  entered  the  monastery  of  Cluny.  The  abbot, 
Peter  the  Venerable,  under  whom  he  entered  and  died, 
gives  great  praise  to  his  loamin^  and  piety.  His 
" Trartiitiw  de  Safrarm'Uto  .Vli:tri;i  ',  ])riiitf<l,  together 
with  sorne  other  documents  relatmg  to  Stephen,  in 
P.  L.,  CLXXII,  1371,  is  an  ascetico-hturgical 
treatise,  consisting  of  twoity  chJ4>ter8  and  a  preface, 
in  wfaien  he  speaiKs  of  the  ordination  and  duties  of 
each  of  the  Minor  and  Major  Orders;  and  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  ^ves  a  literal  and  allegorical 
exjilanation  of  the  Canon.  He  is  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  using  the  term  transubstantiation.  This 
treatise,  pnfa&hed  in  1517  by  Montalon,  canon  of 
Autun,  was  ascribed  by  some  to  Stephen  U  of  Autun 
(d.  IIB9),  but  is  vindicated  for  the  earlier  bUxm  Inr 
MabiUon,  *'AaBides  O.  S.  B.",  VI,  270. 

Hmnn.  JAbmmL,  U  (buMbrudc,  1006).  75;  OaOia  dkrittiaiia. 
ty.  an:  DUUSSSMJ,  fMn  Bpiie.,  I,  339;  Hit.  LUt.  dt  la  Franct, 
TaJPwAm,  tn^TnO!  OnuSB.  AyUeur,  Saerit.  XIV  (Pam. 

UW.  «>*.  Francts  Mebsbman. 

Stephen  of  Bourbon,  illustrious  writer  and 
preacher,  especially  not«l  as  a  historian  of  medie- 
val hcnaifw.  b.  at  Belleville  (.\rchdioces«^  of  Lyons) 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century ;  a.  in 
1261.  Having  received  his  early  education  from 
the  cathedral  clergy  of  Maoon,  he  made  his  higher 
studies  m  Puis,  sbont  1220,  and  there  shortly 
aftenraids,  as  it  seems,  he  entered  the  Order  of 
meaehers.  From  1230  he  was  very  active  for 
many  years  as  preacher  antl  incjui-sitor  in  the  di.s- 
tricts  (M  Lyonnais,  Burgimdy,  Franche-Comt^,  Savoy. 
Champagne,  Lorraine,  Auvergne,  LangucHloc.  and 
RouBSiHon.  In  his  work  for  preachers  entitled  "De 
■eptem  donis  Spiritus  Sancti",  or  "Traetatn*  de 
diversis  Materii.s  pnedicabilibus",  Stephen  has  wn- 
bodiini  much  uHcfiil  matter  out  of  the  many  years  of 
his  praetiral  ex]K'rienre.  The  p:ir(s  uf  this  uork  innre 
valuable  at  the  present  day  were  published  in  I'arLs  in 
1877  by  A  l^  coy  de  la  Nlarche  under  the  title  "An- 
eodotee  bistorioues,  Mgendes  et  apologues,  tirds  du 
rseueil  in^t  d'Etienne  de  Bourbon  dominicain  du  13« 
aitele".  Considerwl  as  a  whole  Stephen's  work  affords  a 
<^ear  in.sight  into  th('  difTeront  sectfl  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  wliil.  i^ivii;ii  ;it  the  same  time  valu- 
able information  r^Lardmg  the  most  prominent  of  his 
eonlemporaries.  iflthiOilgn  credulous  to  a  marked 
dsgnob  Btsiphflii  tnq,  ngmthnlMP,  a  atrenuous  oppo- 
nent of  snprntition.  A  vn  of  Ins  writings  was 
made  by  a  later  rompilcr  to  faaH  A  "Speculum  Mor-' 
ale",  which  for  a  long  time  was  falsely  aH<"ribed  to 
Vincent  of  Beauvaia. 

EcS;UU>,  Script.  OT<i.  prod..  I,  lS4aq.:  HtTRTKa,  Nommdalor.  II 
(Inubruok.  1006).  375:  Lccor  ds  la  MARcm.  Intrad.  to  work 
dtad  abowt;  Haokbac  in  Jotmml  4—  *amuit$,  U81,  Ml  tq.. 
m      MAiuo^  M  IFslteMr  (Ooths.  ino.  Mt  n. 


StephMi  of  Mont,  Saimt.  b.  1046;  d.  at  Mnret. 

S  February,  1124,  founder  of  the  Abbey  and  Order  of 
Grandmont  (a.  v.).  Serious  chronological  difFirultiea 
are  presf'nte<l  by  the  traditional  story  of  hi."  early  life, 
which  runs  as  follows:  Stephm  in'  his  twelfth  year 
 ...      1^^^  the  VtoooDt  flf  Tbism,  to 


Italv  where  he  was  left  to  be  educated  by  Milo^ 
Arcnbishop  of  Bcnevento;  after  passing  twelve  yew 
in  this  prelate's  househoU,  he  beoame  the  inmate  of  a 

Bencxlictine  monastery  in  Calabria,  but  never  r»> 
ceived  the  h:il>it.  He  then  returne<I  to  France  to  bid 
farewell  to  iiw  piu-ents,  having  formed  the  design  of 
entering  rehgion,  but,  finding  them  dead,  returned  to 
Italy.  His  patron  Milo  having  also  died,  he  estab- 
lished himseU  at  Rome,  where  he  studied  the  rules  of 
the  religious  houses  of  the  city.  After  a  four  years' 
sojourn  ne  obtained  a  Bull  from  Gregory  VII  author- 
izing him  to  found  un  in.stitute  resenioling  that  of  the 
solitaries  he  had  frequeiitetl  in  Calabria,  and  retununi 
to  France.  He  is  said  to  have  .settled  at  .Murct  in 
1076.  This  story  is  iniiKissible;  his  fath<;r  visited 
Italjr  in  order  to  make  a  pil^imagie  to  St.  Nicholas  at 
Ban;  but  St.  Nicholas's  rehcs  were  not  placed  there 
till  some  years  later;  Milo  was  not  Archbishop  of 
I^nevento  for  twelve  years.  The,st^  are  not  the  only 
difficulties,  but  for  a  dlscus-sion  of  these  chronological 
question-s  sec  Martene,  "  .Vmpluisima  Collectio",  VI, 

Enef.,  viii  sq.  The  exact  truth  as  to  St.  Stephen's 
fe  eaanot  now  be  established.  He  went  to  Italy  and 
there  saw  some  religious  whose  holy  life  inspired  him 
with  a  desire  to  imitate  them,  but  who  tney  were, 
Carthusians  or  Benedictines,  we  do  not  know.  The 
quarrel  as  to  what  great  order  could  cluiiii  Orand- 
mont  as  its  off.>ii)ring,  with  the  eonse<iuent  forgeries, 
has  done  much  to  involve  the  founder's  life  in  ob- 
scurity. Though  Stephen  was  certainlv  the  founder 
of  the  Order  of  Granomont,  he  did  little  for  his  dis- 
ciples except  offer  them  the  example  of  his  holy  life, 
and  it  wa.s  not  fill  after  his  death  that  the  order  was 
firmlv  estal>li.slie<i.  Ilia  heati  Ls  jireMTvcd  in  the 
pari.sh  Church  of  St.  Sylvestrc.  Canton  of  Lauri6re 
(Haute  Vieune).  He  Wiis  canonize<l  in  11S9  and  hie 
feast  occurs  on  8  February.  His  work.s  (not  authentie) 
may  be  found  in  Migne,  P.  L.,  CCIV,  997-1162. 
Acta         Feb..  II.  \m  aq.;  Mart^nb,  ilwfltoilw  CA,  VX 

RaTMintD  Wnaim. 

Stephen  of  Toumai,  canoniHt,  b.  at  Orleans,  1 128| 
d.  at  Tournai,  September,  1203.  He  entered  the  Order 
of  the  Canons  Regular  at  Seint-Euverte  in  Orleans 
about  1150,  then  studied  eaaon  and  Ronieii  law  at 
Bologna,  returning  to  his  monastery  in  1160.  He  was 
elected  abbot  of  Saint-Euvcrte  in  1  lf)7  :ind  of  Sainte- 
Gcnevi^ve  at  I'ari.s  in  1177.  The  lat  ter  iiiona.sterv  he 
almost  entirely  re  built,  establishing  a  niontistic  school 
in  connexion  with  it.  In  1192  he  became  Bishop 
of  Toumai,  but  was  greatly  hampered  hi  the  excr- 
I  ise  (»f  hjeepieooiialfunctkiiisby  tneoroowtionof  the 
p<  ijple  as  iml  as  by  tiie  interdiet  plaeeif  on  FVanee  on 
account  of  the  divorce  proceedings  of  Philip  TI.  He 
is  the  author  of  "Summa  in  dewn'tuni  (Iratiani" 
(1159),  whii-h  is  to  a  great  extent  b;u-eil  on  the  >unil:ir 
works  of  Paucapalea,  Rufinus,  and  Holandvis  (  Alexan- 
der III).  It  was  first  edited  by  Srhulte  (Git'ssen, 
1891).  His  letters,  edited  ^  Molinet  'Paris,  1679), 
are  printed  in  P.  L.,  CXI,  3QO-<i35. 

BnNOls.  Etimne  dt  TourMi.  IttS-ltOS  ^Mlsas.  IMQt 
ScHOLTE  in  the  introduction  to  hi*  editiaa  oltllS  SMMMf 
WAonas  is  M«.  6tMiw.  VI  (finuMb.  Ism,  TtMft. 

M  lOBABL  On. 

Stephens,  Hinbt  Robert,  Belgian  thtK)logian,  b. 
of  English  parentage  at  Lidgs.  5,  Augiut,  1665;  d. 
there,  1 5  June,  1623.   He  entered  the  Soeietyof  Jeeos, 

7  S*'i)t.,  H>s:i.  and  for  over  twenty  yeara  was 
attaelieii  to  the  epi.seopal  Heminarv  of  Liege,  first  as 
professor  of  dogm.'itic  theology  and  later  as  its  supe- 
rior. During  this  period  the  Jansenists  were  active  in 
Belgium,  both  inettecking  the  Jesuits  and  in  opposing 
the  papal  Deonse  eondemnaftory  of  Jansenism.  An 
of  Father  Stephens's  pabtMied  works  were  ooeasioned 
by  these  attacks.  In  a  libellous  work  entitled  "Speci- 
nien  doctrimB  a  Jesuitis  in  Semmario  Leodiensi 
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of  corruptinK  faith  and  morals  by  thefar  teaching.  In 
answer  to  these  amisations  F.U  her  Stephens  published 
a  set  of  theseH.  "Conehisioiies  theologies  mii«Hd- 
laaeie"  (Li^ge,  1702;  and  had  them  publicly  defended 
bjooeof  bispupila.  in  answer  to  another  Janaenistio 
work  known  as  the  "Epistola  Leodienais  de  formula 
Alexandri  VII",  he  published  hi.s  "Vera  defenBio 
aulhoritatis  Ecdma;"  (Li^ge,  1707).  The  JaiisenLnt, 
Henry  Denys,  thereupon  defended  the  "lJj)istohi"  in 
an  anonymously  publLshiMl  work  which  called  forth 
Father  Stephens's  "  Author  cpistolse  Lcodiensis  denuo 
eonftttatua^'  (Litee,  1709).  His  other  works  are 
the  "DlaKrtaiio  tneologiea  de  Condenmatkme  Libri 
Janseniani"  (Li^pe,  1710),  and  the  "Consilium  pacia 
adversarii.H  y^ropriis  inter  sc  disputantibus "  (Li&ge, 

1710).   In  all  the.^^c  works  his  name  sfipean  in  ttie 
latinised  form  of  Stepbani. 
SommvMH^  AOL  d$  b  Comp.  d*  J..  VII  (Bniaida.  IMQ. 

EnwABD  C.  Fboutb, 

Stephens,  Tjiomar  (a}no  known  in  India  as  Padre 
E^TEVAO  or  Estkvam;  Icsm  fainihiirly  Padre  Bi  .ste.n, 
BusTtiN,  or  DE  Bitbston),  b.  about  1549  at  Bul.-^tun, 
Wiltshire;  d.  in  1619  at  Goa,  India.  He  is  admittedly 
the  first  Englishman  in  India.  His  father  was  an 
influential  London  merchant.  Little  is  Icnown  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth.  Though  Hakluyt  ("  Voyages  ") 
and  Philip  Anderson  ("The  English  in  \Vest<^rn  India") 
believe  him  to  have  been  educated  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  while  A.  F.  Pollard  in  the  '  I)i(  tionarj'  of 
National  Biography"  identifies  him  with  the  Thomas 
Stephen  of  Bourton,  Dorset,  who  was  elected  scbolar 
of  Winchester  in  1564,  a  careful  search  among  the 
registers  of  Oxford  students  gives  no  evidence  of  his 
ever  having  beon  at  any  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford. 
The  error  of  counting  Stephens  as  an  Oxonian  may 
easily  have  arisen  from  h\»  name  having  been  mistaken 
cithiH  for  that  of  Richard  Stephens  his  brother,  who 
studied  at  New  College,  or  for  that  ot  another  Tlmmas 
Stephens  wlio  i.s  said  to  have  taken  his  degree  at  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1577,  when  the  subject  of 
this  article  w;i8  already  a  novice  at  Sant'  Andrea's  in 
Rome.  Thoi^b  not  a  student  at  Oxford,  owing  to 
lus  father's  in&ential  position  and  to  his  own  brilhant 
parta^  he  venr  probably  came  into  familiar  contact 
EScbrand  Campion  and  several  other  CathoHo 
Oxford  students  w^hosc  examples  may  have  influenced 
lus  subsequent  conversion.  S<K)n  after  he  had  fin- 
ished his  .sf  h()l.i>iti(:  cannT  Stephens  attarh(Hl  hiriistdf 
to  one  Thomas  Pounde.  The  perusal  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Indian  Mis^ons  seems  to  have  cngendenxi  in 
them  ib»  dam  oC  entering  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Thdlr  eonunon  asi^tions  and  a  aindlenfy  of  tastes 
brought  the  two  friends  often  together  during  the 
persecutions  of  the  English  Catholics.  Finally,  impa- 
tient of  delay  in  carrj-ing  out  their  spiritual  object, 
tbQT  determined  to  set  out  for  Home,  but  Pounde, 
betiayed,  was  doomed  to  pass  the  next  thirty  years 
in  pnson.  Stephens  travelled  alone  to  Rome  and 
entored  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Haying  finished  his 
novitiate,  Stephens  received  permiasion  to  pniccHid  t<> 
India.  He  sailed  from  Lisbon  (4  April,  1579)  and 
reached  Goa,  then  the  principal  city  of  the  East 
Inches,  on  24  October  of  the  same  year.  From  Goa  he 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  hb  fatbeTf  wbich  appear  to 
have  held  out  "the  strongest  inducements  which  Lon- 
don merchants  ha<l  been  offered  to  embark  on  Indian 
fijx'culation.s",  eoiniim,  tlicv'  rlid,  from  one  with  a 
thorough  grasp  of  coiuinercial  ideas.  It  has  Ix  eti  im- 
doubtedlv  put  forth  that  these  communication.s  on  tlie 
msfcantue  chances  and  possibilities  in  the  East  subee- 
qmntily  led  to  the  formation  of  the  East  India  Oom- 
pany;  out,  unfortunately,  only  (wo  of  the  letters  have 
been  preser\'ed.  One  of  thim  (10  November,  1579), 
the  first  lie  wrote  t(j  hi.s  father  on  reacliing  (!oa,  is  in- 
cluded in  Uakluyt's  "Voyages".  The  other  (240cto- 
bsr,  U»3).  writtMk  in  Lati^  to  Us  brother  in  Ms,  is 
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preserved  in  part  in  the  National  Lihrar\-  of  Rniseds, 
and  published  by  Dr.  Gerson  da  ("wnlia  in  tlie  "In- 
stituto  Vasco  daGama"j  II.  Fr.  Stephens's  first  five 
years  were  spent  as  minister  of  the  professed  house  at 
Goa,  rector  of  Salsette  College,  and  temporary  socmm  to 
the  viator.  The  remaining  tlurty-five  yean  ef  his 
ministry  were  spent  aitKin^  the  Bralimin  CatlloGflSOf 
Sal.s<>tt<'.  Ilis  energy  aii  i  zeal  won  the  de\'otion  flf 
the  p<><)p]('  and  his  influi-nce  often  pruti  cted  travellers, 
not  only  his  countrymen,  but  other  Europeans  as  welL 
In  tm  midst  of  his  missionary  labours  he  found  time 
for  considerable  Uterary  woric,  though  few  ci  his  writ- 
ings remain.  The  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jmus 
in  1773  and  the  cheekereil  career  of  the  Konk.nni  race 
(the  descendants  of  the  Brahmin  Catholic  community 
of  Salsette)  destroyed  most  of  hisworks  and  renders  the 
drawing  up  of  anything  like  a  complete  list  impossible. 
M.  Poittrd  states  that  Padre  Estevio  was  the  first  to 
make  a  scientific  study  of  Canarese,  that  he  also 
learned  Hindustani,  and  that  in  Iwth  these  languages 
he  published  manuals  of  piety  ami  (grammar.  \  ct  not 
a  single  trace  of  these  productions  Is  extant.  Hia 
greate.st  surviving  woric,  **The  Christian  Purflmta", 
shows  that  he  must  liaveaequiied  aconqilete  maatenr 
ei  MarAthi  and  Konkani  and  of  Sanslmt,  and  it  ii 
possible  to  supi)ose  that  he  must  have  written  more 
works  with  thf  help  of  thes<'  than  are  preserve*!  to  UA. 
The  following  list  inckides  all  the  extant  writings:  the 
two  letters  mentioned  above;  a  Catechism  of  Chrif>- 
tian  Doctrine  which  first  appeared  under  the  title, 
"Doutrina  CSuistft  em  lingua  BramsnsrCanarin, 
Ordenada  ft  maniera  de  dioloj^o  para  endnar  as 
meninos,  pclo  Pa<Ire  Thomas  EstevSo,  Jesuita.  no 
Collegio  de  Uachol"  (1622);  "Arte  de  hngua  Caua- 
rin  ",  a  f^rammar  of  the  Konkani  langua^^e,  the  first 
grammar  of  an  Indian  tongue  by  a  Euroix'.an,  cliiefly 
of  bibliographical  inU^rest  (Rachol,  1640),  revi.se<I  and 
improved  by  Fr.  Diogo  Ribiero,  S.  J.,  and  bearing  the 
imprimatur  of  the  imriwsitus  General  of  the  Society, 
Fr.  Vitelleschi.  Only  two  copies  of  the  first  edition 
are  known  to  exist;  a  seconu  etiition  was  is.smxi  in 
l.s:.7;  ■  The  Christian  Puranna"  (1616,  16 J9,  and 
l(k>4),  but  no  copies  of  any  of  these  editions  are 
extant.  An  editio  vrincept,  reproduoed  from  authen- 
ticated MS.  oopies  by  the  present  writer,  was  issued  in 
1907  from  the  Jesuit  Press  at  Mangalore,  India.  "  The 
Christian  PurAnna"  is  a  Marat  hi-Konk.ani  metrical 
coin{x)sition,  consisting  of  lU.i>62  strophes,  di\ided 
into  t  wo  parts  treating  of  the  Old  aiuttbsNesr  Testa- 
ment respectively. 

Hakh  rr,  S'atii/alion,  Voi/agf*  ifxi  Di*eoverie$  of  the  Engluk 
Nation  Oklinburgh,  — );  Dodp,  Church  llistvry.  II  (BnuaeU. 
•rre  Wolverhwiipton,  1737-42);  Folet.  RkotiI*  of  Iht  Snfftttk 
Prorine*  S.  J.,  Ill  (London.  1878);  A.hokriion,  7*A«  EnffliJt  m 
Wettem  India  (BomlMty,  18SS):  ba  Ccitha  RrvAXA.  Smmit 
Hiitorie»  da  Untua  Coneani  (N«w  Goa.  1S68):  Povulmd  im 
Diet.  Nal.  Biog.,  a.  v.  Stepkent  or  Siment,  Tkomat.  in  supplement; 
.SoMMEBvoaRL,  BHAiothique  de  la  C.  de  J.  (Bru-k-s.  N.  1S<JO-1000): 
lUuMOARTNER.  <7<-«f/i.  ilrr  WrlllitcTatur  (Frviburc.  H»00):  Guu- 
s<)N.  Lingumtic  Siirii  1/  iif  lu'li'i,  .U'lrdMi  lAinoiuisjf  (Colctltta, 

11HI5);  DA  Cc.NHA  in  JniUUuU>  Vasca  ila  Gama,  II  (.New  Goa. 
1873) :  Idkm.  MaltriaU  for  the  Hittor^  a/  Oriental  Studiee  nmoottl 
the  Portuouete  (paper  rend  before  toe  lotMiMtional  ConicrMM  ti 
OrientalisUi.  Flomnce,  1878,  and  publiahed  in  the  Aui  of  that 
Conirreaa,  II,  Florcnoe,  I8S1):  Idem.  The  Oriirin  of  Bomlxtg 
(Bombay,  1900);  Bt-HNEl,!,  Tenlatite  lixl  of  w^rkt  nn  the  Partly 
Ouete  in  Inilin  (.MniiK-il<jri-,  1S.S0;  only  fiftc<-u  cupir-i  jirinlfld  bjr 
the  boonl  Miaaiuo  Prraa);  Idem,  Specimeni  of  South  India* 
DiaUet*  (Mangalore,  1873);  FauMJliwa  ia  Thi  Mangalore  Siaget- 
sine,  I;  Sau»anba.  TKt  nUUtn  CatU,  I  (Bombay.  1001):  Idem. 
The  Chrittian  Pverdnna,  an  emay  (Bombay.  1903);  MoxiKa- 
WiLUAMM,  Fade  at  Indian  Proorrtt  in  Contrmixtnir]/  Reviev; 
MMCABXmUS  in  TKt  Indian  Antiquary  (.Vpril.  lH7h);  BhAo- 
AVA9in  TWtts  XMsdss  VMdra  (D(>ce'mb<'r,  11mm-,>. 

Jossph  L.  Saldanua. 

Steuoo  (SnvGBua),  Aootfnio^  enpte,  b.  at 
Gubbio,  Umbria,  1496;  d.  at  Venice,  \Sm.    At  the 

age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Canons 
Regular  of  the  I.4iteran  at  Gubbio,  and  in  1525  he 
was  made  director  of  the  library  of  Cardinal  Grimani 
at  Venice.  In  1530  he  became  prior  of  the  canons  of 
Beggio  and  shorty  alter  at  Gubbio.  Esriy  in  UBS 
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he  waa  appointed  Bishop  of  Kiaamoa  in  Crete  by 
.PmiI  IIL  who  akn  nMa  him  director  of  the 
yatkan  Ubraiy  on  37  Oot.  of  the  Mune  year,  but 

in  the  l.itt^-r  rapnrity  Stcuco  did  not  jicooinplisli 
much  (Faiilor,  "Gtwrhichte  Pauls  III,"  Krcilnir^;, 
1909.  p.  738).  In  1547  Paul  III  se  nt  liim  ius  i'"  '<> 
the  Tridentine  Council,  which  hml  Ix  t  n  traiuiferred 
to  TM'yi.  and  he  died  on  hia  wuy  bock  to  Rome. 
Bb  wae  a  niaa  of  vivied  UUent^  veil  vened  in  biitoqr. 
fA^oaophy,  and  lliecloaar,  ana  bad  a  fair  maateiy  or 
Grfck  and  Hebrew.  His  works.  rln<  fly  rxpRrtic.al, 
weri'  I'dite^l  in  three  volumes  h\  .\nibrogio  Moraudu 
(Pan-    i:,7S;  Vt  nice,  1591  and' 1«>01). 

Tiuauimu:hi.  Sioria  deUa  Lttttratura  /loiiano,  VII.  I.  SOft-MW; 
WtixMANM.  0-ek.  d-  IdmUmmt,  III  (Bnaawiak,  VUtj,  inH97; 
Homm,  jy— iwelator. 

MiiMi  On. 

JMvfViHf  OoBMBUiBt  8se  Bmbonnc* 

Stevenson,  Joseph,  archivist,  h.  at  Borwick-on- 
Tw.tnl,  11  Nov.,  1806;  d,  in  Ixjndon,  8  Feb.,  1895. 
ThouRh  hia  parents  wi  rr  Pn  sbytcrians,  he  was  edu- 
cated at  Durham  under  the  historian,  James  Kaine, 
and  aft«rwardfl  at  the  University  of  CQaiB^^w.  (  'om- 
ias  to  London  be  foood  work,  first  amoQg  the  Govern- 
ment records,  then  in  the  Briurii  Maeeam,  1831;1atcr 
he  iiiarriM  Mary  Ann  Craie,  and  gnidu.dly  cave  up 
Prewhyti-rianism.  The  deatn  of  his  eldest  and  much- 
lovc«l  son  BO  affected  him  that  he  returned  to  Durham 
and  took  Anglican  orders.  He  became  librarian  at 
ttie  cathedral  71841-48),  and  waa  af  tcrwardii  ituitituted 
rector  of  LeigbtoD  Bussaid  (184943).  All  ihie  time 
be  was  constantly  editing  ibident  texta:  for  tiw  Mait- 

l.and  Club,  Clx^gcnv.  eif^ht  volumes  (1833-42);  for  the 
Engliiih  Ilisturical  Society,  five  volumes  (iH-'iS-U); 
for  the  RoxburKhe  Club,  four  vohiines;  for  the  Sur- 
teca  Society,  seven  volumes,  with  eijeht  volumes  of 
"The  Church  HisUHriaas of  Kngiand. "  In  1850  the 
EniUeh  Gbvermnent  was  malung  plaaa  for 
tmh  the  natioiial  Teeords  on  a  large  ssale. 
was  one  of  tho«e  apjx)inted  to  reix)rt  on  the  subject, 
and  when  the  Public  Ilt-cord  Otficc  was  in.stituted, 
1857,  he  was  one  of  the  first  e<lito^^^  i  ngagtvl.  1  [e  now 
editcid  seven  volumes  for  the  Rolls  Series,  seven 
volumes  of  Calendars,  Foreign  Series,  and  two  of  the 
SoottiriitScriea.  Meantime  he  had  beat  noeived  into 
the  Chnrdi,  94  Jmie,  1868,  and  after  faia  wife  died, 
lHf)9,  he  entered  the  seminary  of  Oscott,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  by  Bishop  Ullathome  in  1872.  Next 
year  he  was  in  Horm'  s«  ari  hing  for  documents  concern- 
ing £nelish  hi-story  from  th(!  Vatican  archives,  be- 
inc employed  bv  the  British  Government  to  begin  the 
wSm  of  "Koman  Tranacripta"  for  the  Beoonl  Offioe; 
be  dao  wrote  many  reports  for  the  Hietorieal  Maira- 
Rcript  Commission.  In  1877  he  gave  un  these  oecu- 
|);itioiis  to  enter  the  Sotaetv  of  Ji-siis,  fhounh  nearly 
.-.<  \  ciily-two  years  of  age,  but  after  his  novitiate  he 
returned  again  to  historical  ri^earcb,  and  continued 
hii  studies  until  the  end.  His  chief  work  of  this  period 
fiM  the  discovery  and  publieation  of  Claude  Nau's 
**Ijfe  of  Mary  queen  of  Sootte**  (Edfaiburrii,  1883). 
In  1892  he  reeeiv<'<l  the  honorary  deRrec  of  Doctor  of 
I>aw8  from  the  I'nivcrsily  of  ."<t.  .\ndre\vs.  I'rolonged 
literarj'  work,  in.st<'a<l  of  ^rl!T(•niIlg  the  iniini,  left 
Stevenson  ever  frerih  and  elastic,  the  friend  ot  chililren 
and  prodigal  of  kindness  to  others. 

Tk$  Mmtk  (Mu«h.  April,  18»S};  Oillow,  BM.  Dut.  Bng. 


J.  H.  PoiXEN. 


Sttflll,  SnioK.  b.  at  Bruges  in  1648;  d.  at  I>evden 
in  1830.  He  was  for  some  years  booltkeeper  in  a  busi- 


nembouaeat  Antwecp;  later  he  eeeined  employment 
fat  the  adminiatration  of  the  Vnaxo  of  Broj^ee.  After 

visiting  Pni««ia,  Pobnd,  Sweden ,  and  Norway  he  took 
up  his  resell  lice  in  the  Netherlands,  where  lie  sj>ent 
the  rest  of  liis  life.  Tlie  SiadtlKtlih  r  Maiirii-*'  of 
Kaaaau  esteemed  him  so  iughiy  that  he  studied  under 


his  direction  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering, 
rewaiding  him  for  his  services  by  making  him  director 
of  finaoeea,  inspector  of  dykes  of  the  Low  Ck>untrie8, 
an  !  rjuarterm.'ister-generaf  of  the  (Jovernment.  His 
was  un  upright,  miKlest,  and  inventive  mind.  His 
iiilliiriire  on  tlu'  developrm  iit  of  science  was  great  and 
lustmg.  He  began  with  the  publication  in  1582  of  hia 
"Tafelen  van  Interest"  (Tables  of  Interest;  Phmt&l, 
Antwerp),  thua  diatiibuting  thraudi  the  busineaa 
world  an  eeay  and  vahiable  methodof  odeulation. 
fit  ill  carefully  preserved  by  the  wealthy  merchants  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Then  came  succeasively :  in  1583 
the  "  Problcmatuni  ^tcoinetrK  oruin  libri  V".  a  very 
original  work,  somewliat  imperfectly  reproauced  in 
subsequent  editions  of  the  author's  woricB,  the 
"DiaWrtike  ofte  bewysoonst",  a  treatiae  on  logic, 
TO-edited  at  Rottndam  in  1621,  but  not  found  in  the 
large  e<lifioris  of  the  .author's  works,  and  "De 
Thiende",  a  .-iiiiall  jiamphlet  of  tliirty-six  pages  con- 
tainiij^j  tlie  ol  li  st  sy  stematic  and  complete  explana- 
tion of  de(;imal  calculus,  both  published  by  Plantin 
at  Leyden  in  1585.  "De  Thiende"  has  often  caused 
ite  author  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  calculus; 
he  was  indiRpatably  the  first  to  bring  to  liKht  its 
great  advantages.  Stevin  translat^Ki  thi'  pamphlet 
into  French  and  rc-odited  it  the  same  year  under  the 
title  "Im  Disme",  with  his  Arithmetic  published  at 
Antwerp  by  Plantin.  In  158*')  apiM>are<l  the  most 
famous  of  his  works,  "  De  Bcghinselen  der  Weeghconst, 
De  Wee^idaet|  De  BeghmsnlMi  der  Waterwiohta'' 
(Antweip).  Tbn  was  the  first  edition  of  bbmedumioB, 
in  which  he  set.s  forth  for  the  first  time  several 
thf-orems  Binee  then  detiuitely  embodieti  in  science; 
thr  liy<lrostat ic  para<lox;  enuihbrium  of  bodies  on 
im-liued  planes;  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  for- 
mulated, it  is  true,  under  a  dillttent  emmeiation  hf 
constructing  a  triangle  by  meina  of  two  aonyoaenta 
and  their  resuKa. 

St(-vin's  "Vita  jiolitica,  Het  Btirpherlirk  leven",  a 
treat iM'  on  the  duties  of  the  citizen  wliich  i.s  no  longer 
printed  in  large  editions  of  his  works,  was  published 
oy  Kapheleugen  at  Leyden  in  1500.  It  gave  rise  during 
ue  nineteenth  oentuiy  to  a  ioog  and  violent  contn>> 
versy.  From  some  pages  of  this  volume  the  inference 
has  been  drawn  that  when  oitering  the  serviee  of 
Maurice  of  Nassau  Stevin  apostAtired  from  the 
Catholic  Church,  but  this  opinion  is  hardly  tt  nable 
and  lias  now  be<'n  abarnloued.  In  1594  appeared  the 
"  ApiM  udice  .\lgebralque",  an  eight-page  pamphlet, 
the  rarest  of  hia  worics  (thm;  is  a  copy  at  the  Catliolic 
University  of  Louvain)  and  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able; in  it  he  gave  for  the  first  time  his  famoos  sola- 
taon  of  equat  ions  of  the  third  degree  by  means  of 
successive  apnroxiimitions.  In  the  same  year  was 
publishe<l  "Dc  Sterctenbouwing",  a  treatise  on 
fortifications,  and  in  1599,  "Haven'V'inding",  a 
treatises  on  navigation,  instructing  mariners  how  to 
find  ports  with  the  aid  of  the  compass.  From  1605 
to  1608  Stevin  re-edited  his  chief  worlcs  in  two  folio 
volumes  entitled  "  Wisconstige  gedachtenissen  "  (Bou- 
wena,  I.«yden).  A  Latin  translation  of  them,  under 
the  title  "Hypomnemata  mathemattca",  waa  con- 
fided to  Willebrtml  Snellius;  and  an  incomplete 
French  translation,  entitlwl  "M^moirea  math6- 
matiques",  was  the  work  of  Jean  Tuning,  secretary 
of  the  Stiidtholder  Maurice.  Theae  two  versions 
were  published  at  Leyden  by  Jean  Paedts.  The 
"Wisconstige  gedachteni8.<*en"  and  the  "Hypomne* 
mata  inatliematir.a"  contain  several  treatise's  then 
published  for  the  first  time,  notably  the  trigonometry, 
geography,  eoamography»  perapeellve,  book-keeping, 
etc. 

In  1617  Waesberghc  published  «t  Rotterdam 
Stevin's  "  Legermeting "  and  "Niettwo  manisre  van 

Stercktebouw  door  spilsluysen",  of  which  French 
tran.sl.at ions  were  publish"-*!  by  the  si\me  editor  in  the 
following  year  under  the  titles  "(Jastram^tation" 
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tl^  **NouveUe  mani^  de  fortificationH  par  Pluses". 
These  were  the  hut  publications  made  durilU  iu» 
lifotimc,  but  he  left  important  M88.,  the  du«f  of 
which  wer«  publish*  il  in  lf,)'.i  hy  Ms  mn  Henri,  who 
composed  the  "BurKht  rln  k.-  St<ilT<  ii"  (political  ques- 
tions); the  others  were  lost,  but  later  ret>ovenHl. 
R^Mwma  (ie  Haan  edited  two  of  them  at  Anutenlam 
in  1884:  "Spiegeling  der  singconKt"  (mirror  of  the 
art  of  singing)  and  "Van  de  mokna"  (on  milli). 
After  Stevin's  death  Albert  Girard  tnadated  scrvvnl 
of  his  works  and  annotated  others,  thus  forminR  a 
large  folio  volume  published  at  L<'yden  in  K)^i4  by 
the  Elzevirs  as  "CEuvn-.H  nialht'matiqueH  de  Simon 
Stevin  de  Bruges".  Abroad  Stevin  is  often  known 
only  through  tHis  translation,  but  it  doea  not  convey 
an  adequate  idea  of  his  works  and  diould  be  nipple* 
mente<l  by  several  of  the  original  editions  mentioaed 
alK)vc.  Unfortunately  these  have becrmie  bibliograph- 
ical rarities  almost  unobtainable  outside  of  Belgium 
and  the  Netherlands.  M.  Fcrd.  van  der  Haenhon 
has  made  them  the  subject  of  a  nmsterly  study  in  his 
"Bibliotheca  Belgica"  (Ist  series,  XXIII,  Ghent  and 
The  Hague,  1880-00),  in  whiob  he  notes  most  of  the 
copies  preserved  in  the  libnute  of  both  oountries. 

AMto  Aut  »ur  la  wit  tt  Ut  tratatu  de  Simon  Sletin 
IriMMtei  IMl);  Stbicbbn,  M*m.  «ur  la  vie  H  Ua 
rii  Bbmn  Otnin  (Bnimla.  1840):  Cantor.  VmU»uno«n 
■dk.te  JMIUMiiAUoBed^Uipi^  looo). 

H.  BOSHANS. 

Btifter,  Aaalbbbt,  poet  ead  pedasonie,  b.  at 

Oberplan  in  Bohemia,  2i  Ootober,  1805;  o.  at  Lfais. 

28  October,  lSf)8.  Hi.i  father  w:us  a  linen  weaver  and 
flax  dealer.  In  those  humble  surroundings  the  tal- 
ented boy  received  the  first  intellectual  stimulus  frojii 
his  mother  and  snuulmotber,  who  told  him  fairy- 
talcs,  stories,'  eadlesHids.  At  school  he  was  an  apt 
scholar  and,  among  other  thinsi,  showed  talent  for 
music  and  drawing.  After  the  sudden  death  of  his 
father  in  1817,  his  grandfatfier  .-ient  him  to  the  Bene- 
dictine gymnasium  at  Kn ni^iiniiisfi  r  in  ('i)p<'r  Au.s- 
tria,  where  Fatlier  PIm/IiIus  Hal!  took  ilic  (  Icm  t  boy 
under  his  care.  In  1S27  Slifler  went  to  the  I  niver- 
sity  of  Vienna.  Here,  after  completing  the  u.'^uul 
philosophical  oourse^  he  ^mlied  himself  to  legal 
studies;  but  his  natural  bent  eventually  led  hfan  to 
attend  lecture.s  in  mathematics  and  the  natural 
BciencoH.  He  suiijHtrted  liinis  if  by  fjivinp  private  les- 
sons among  I  l>e  l«  a>lini:  farnilii-,  ami  in  t  liis«ay  formed 
a  wide  ooimexion  among  the  Viennese  anetocracy,  bis 
circle  of  acquaintances  including  the  family  of  the 
imperial  chenoeltar,  Rriaee  Mettcniidi.  He  wished  to 
be  a  teacher  of  natural  seienge  sad  passed  the  written 
examiiia'inn  for  this  with  honour  in  \^^0,  without  the 
oral  examiiiatiiin,  howev(>r.  Although  now  tliirty- 
two  years  old  ancl  still  a  candidate  fi  r  the  position  of 
teacner,  he  married  the  penniless  daughter  of  a  retired 
artHleiy  officer.  It  was  impossible  tor  him  to  find  a 
more  secure  poattion,  Ukd  he  was  obliged  to  continue 
earning  a  precarious  UveUhood  by  givmg  private  lee- 
K)nH.  His  position,  however,  improved  when  a  story, 
"Der  Condor",  published  in  the  "  Wiener  Zeitsehrift  " 
in  1840,  suddenly  made  him  famous.  This  W!is  .soon 
followed  by  other  stories,  w^hich  were  later  collected 
•ad  ptiUblied  und<  r  the  title  of  "Studien". 

Aiiair«ajii  Stifter'sexiatenoebeMn  with  the  year 
1848.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the  revolutionary 
uprisings,  which  filled  the  strc-(  ts  of  Vienna  with  tur- 
moil iuid  violence,  drove  him  from  the  capital  to  l.inz. 
There,  after  vainly  trying  to  obtain  a  jxiHifiiin  a-  a 
teachc^  be  offered  hisscTvioes  to  the  provincial  govern- 
mentofTJpper  .\ustria,  and  his  great  pedagogical  abil- 
ities were  now  at  last  recognised.  Count  Thun.the 
reorganiser  of  the  Austr&n  sehool  system,  apiwinted 
Stifter  in  IH-V)  a  member  of  the  sehool  board  at  Linz. 
There  was  no  longer  any  lack  of  honours  and  recogni- 
tion; he  received  tlie  medal  for  art  ami  st'ietn  e  and  the 
eroas  of  a  knight  of  the  Ordeif  of  Francis  Joseph,  and 


wa.s  ^atly  esteemed  by  the  Empress EKaabetb.  But, 
in  apite  of  all  this,  Stifter  gradually  became  moroee  and 
eooentric  It  became  impossible  for  him  to  overcome  an 
over-increasing  d^'pression,  the  after -effect  <if  his  e;u"ly 
disappointments.  As  he  entered  the  sixties,  a  severe 
liver  complaint  develoiKxl  which  oblige<l  liim  to  make 
repcate<l  visits  to  Karlsbad.  In  1865  he  retired  with 
his  full  .salary  and  the  title  of  imperial  (x>uncillor.  He 
visited  his  1x»m  for  the  last  time  in  1867,  and  sooo 
after  was  aeised  with  the  painful  illness  whidi,  in 
.s|);te  nf  his  wife's  «anAil  miTstng;  proved fataL  Ha 

died  childless. 

As  a  poet,  Stifter  belonge*!  to  the  late  Romantie 
School,  like  Droste-HUlshofl  and  Mdrikc.  His  con- 
templative siiirit,  his  delicate  perception  of  nature, 
the  nohness  of  his  imagination,  and  his  shrinking  from 
the  tumult  of  the  day  are  all  traits  of  true  Romanti- 
cism, as  is  evident  m  his  "Studien",  and  "Runte 
Steine".  As  an  older  man,  about  IBiiO,  the  greater 
comjKJSure  of  his  style  lx)re  a  resemblance  to  the 
clasHicism  of  Goethe,  as  is  shown  in  his  "Naob- 
aominer",  and  still  more  in  his  "Witiko".  That  Im 
waa  abo  an  excellent  pedagogue  is  made  evident  not 
only  in  his  work  as  a  member  of  the  school-board,  but 
also  in  his  writings,  whirh  bear  evidence  of  1  is  excel- 
lent j>e<l;igogi(al  knowledge.  His  latent  bicjgrapl  er 
says:  "In  advaiu-e  of  his  times,  he  held  up  as  the  aim 
of  the  future  most  of  the  achievements  which  have 
been  realized  by  modem  pedagogv,  and  was  thus,  until 
dcathf  in  word  and  deed  a  mod^  a  leader,  and  a  dis- 
coverer of  new  paths  for  the  sehool  he  loved  so  dearly." 
Several  of  his  works  wern  often  reprinted  <luriiig  bis 
lifetime.  A  complete  inlition,  edittxl  by  ApprwU,  was 
issued  at  Pesth  in  1870.  A  popular  edition  of  selected 
works  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1887.  Professor 
Saut-r  is  editing  a  new  and  carefully  prepared  edition 
for  the  "libiaxy  of  Gennan  Authois  of  Bohemia" 
("BiblioChek  deutaeher  Sehriftsteller  sua  Bfthmen", 
Prague,  1901  ). 

Rkii«,  AdaHmt  StifUr,  Mtn  tAbtn  und  ttbu  Wtrke  (Prm«u«, 
1904):  Adalbert  Sli/ler.  rine  SeOttlehankUritlik  dee  Mmtehen  uni 
drt  KQnetlere,  atugrv^hU  utui  etngtieHet  von  P.  G.  Uarmuth  (.Mn- 
nirh.  lOOA):  Ko«cH.  Adalbrrt  SiifttT  (Leipiig.  19(15);  Adalbert 
Sliflrr  und  dif  Homantxk,  in  Pragrr  deulufht  Studien,  I  (1905); 
UcLLEk.  Zu  iUifltn  SM,  ia  Bupkorion,  XVI  (1909).  136-t7, 

N.  SrnEiD. 

Btigmata,  Mvstu  ai.. — I.  To  describe  nun  ly  the 
facts  witliout  lieciding  whether  or  not  thcv  may  be 
ex])laine<l  by  suiK-rnatural  causes,  histoiy  teUs  US  that 
miiuv  (.(.statics  bear  on  hands,  feet,  sidi^  or  htw  the 
nadcs  of  the  Fsssioa  of  Christ  with  eomapoodiiif 
nd  faitensB  sufferings.  These  are  called  vimle  stlg- 
mata.  Others  only  have  the  sufferings,  witliout  any 
oulwiird  mark,  and  these  phmomena  are  eailcHl  in- 
visible stigmata.  Their  existence  is  so  well  e.'itali- 
lished  historically  that,  a.s  a  general  thing,  they  ore 
no  longer  disputed  by  unbelievers,  wbcnow  seek  only 
to  exi^Iain  them  naturally.  Thus  a  froe-thinking 
physician,  Dr.  Dumas,  professor  of  religious  ney« 
I  hoIi>gy  at  the  Sorbonrie,  clearly  admits  the  laets 
iKevwe  des  Deux  Mondes,  1  May,  1007),  as  docs  also 
Dr.  rierro  Janet  (Mullet in  de  I'lnstitttt pqFell0lQ|iliaa 
international^  I'uris,  July,  1001). 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  at  firxt  had  visible  stigmata 
but  through  humility  wbt  asked  that  th^  miuit  be 
made  invisible,  and  her  prajrer  was  heard.  TUa  was 
also  fh'  '  i-f  with  St.  Catherine  de'  Hire!,  a  Florentine 
r)omun<  an  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  with  several 
other  stigmatics.  The  sufTerings  uv.xy  t»e  considered 
the  essential  part  of  visible  stigmuUi;  the  substance 
of  this  grace  consists  in  pity  for  Christ,  paitfeipation 
in  His  suffsrina,  aoROwa,  and  fw  the  aana  ana-~lha 
expiatk>n  of  the  ahia  uneeasingly  eomniltted  In  tlit 
world.  If  the  sufTerings  were  absent,  the  woundl 
would  be  liut  un  empty  symbol,  fheatric.nl  represents* 
tion,  conducing  to  jni^ie.  If  tin  .^tmniata  reallv  come 
from  God,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  liis  wisdom  to 
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participate  in  such  futility,  and  to  do  so  by  a  miracle, 
nut  this  trial  is  far  from  bf  ina  the  only  one  which  the 
■aints  have  to  endure:  "The  life  of  stigmatics, "  say^ 
Dr.  Imbert,  "ia  but  a  long  series  of  sorrows  which 
•rise  from  the  Divine  malMly  of  the  stigmata  and 
end  only  in  death"  (op.  cit.  infra,  II,  x).  It  seems 
historically  certain  that  ecstatics  alone  bear  the 
etigniata;  rnnrt*over.  they  have  visions  which  corre- 
spond to  ihi  ir  r6k'  of  co-sufferers,  beholdini^  from  time 
^  to  time  the  blood-6tained  scenes  of  the  Passion.  With 

*  many  stipoatics  these  apparitions  wave  periodical, 

•  g.  St.  Catherine  de'  BioOf  whose  ooatasMa  of  tiw 
Fusion  began  when  she  was  twenty  (1542),  and  the 
Bull  of  hcT  ranonization  Ktatea  that  for  twelve  yeans 
they  recurrf<i  with  miiiute  regularity.  The  ecstasy 
lasted  exactly  twenty-eight  hours,  from  Thursday 
mxm  till  Friday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  the  only 
■tletrupUoD  being  for  tbe  aaint  to  receive  Holy  Com- 
mnninn  Catherine  oonveraed  aloud,  as  if  enaeting 
a  drama.  This  drama  wss  divided  faito  about  seyen> 
teen  scfnos.  On  niniing  out  of  the  ecsta-sy  the  saint's 
HmbH  were  covni  li  with  wounds  pro<lured  hy  whips, 
cords  etc. 

Dr.  Imbcrt  has  attemptcni  to  count  the  number  of 
•^paatics,  with  the  following  r^ults:  (1)  None  are 
kaowu  pnor  to  the  thirtwwth  oenturv.  The  first 
mentioned  is  81.  Frauds  of  Assisi,  In  wum  flie  ati^ 

mat  a  wen-  nf  a  character  never  seen  ■uboequently : 
in  the  wountLs  of  feet  and  hands  were  excreecences 
of  flcsli  representing  naiU,  those  on  one  side  Iiaving 
round  black  hearls,  those  on  the  other  having  rather 
long  points,  which  bent  back  and  grssped  the  sidii. 
!I1mi  avni's  humilitv  could  not  pravwik  a  gieat  many 
of  Us  brethren  beholding  with  their  own  eves  tm 
existence  of  these  wonderful  woimds  during  his  life- 
time as  well  a.s  after  his  death.  The  fact  Ls  attested 
by  a  number  of  contemporary  historians,  and  the 
i&ijat  of  the  Stigmata  of  St.  Francis  is  kept  on  17 
Bwlomber.  (2)  Dr.  Imbert  counts  321  stigmatics  in 
imooi  tbeve  ia  croy  immu  to  believe  in  a  Divine 
aetaoo.  He  believes  thai  oUmts  would  be  fcnmd  by 

consulting  the  libraries  of  Cerniany,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
(3)  In  this  list  there  are  41  nu-n.  (4)  There  are  62 
saints  or  blessed  of  both  sexen,  of  whom  the  best 
known  (numbering  twenty-six)  were:  St.  Francis 
of  Aatasi  (1186-1226);  St.  Lutgarde  (1182-1246), 
a  Giateceian;  St.  ManBsnt  of  Cortona  (m7-»7); 
St.  Gertmde  (1266-HMB),  a  Benediotine;  8t.  Clare 
of  Montefalco  (1268-1308),  an  AnfttSOniKn;  TM. 
Angela  of  Foligno  (d.  1309),  Francisean  tertiary; 
St.  Catherine  of  f'-kma.  (1347-80),  Dominican  tertiary; 
St.  Lidwine  (i:i80-14;«);  St.  Frances  of  R«mo 
(1384-1440);  St.  Colette  (13.80-1447),  Franciscan; 
St.  Rita  of  Csaaia  (1386-1456).  AiMtsttnian;  Bl. 
Oeanna  of  Mantua  (1400-1606),  Dommiean  tertiary; 
Si.  Catherine  of  Genoa  (1447-1510),  Franciscan 
tertiar)-;  IJl.  Bapti.sta  Varani  {14.>S-1.524),  Poor 
Clare;  Bl.  Lucy  of  Xanii  (147t)-l-')l7),  Dominican 
tertiary;  Bl.  Catherine  of  Uacconigi  (148(>-1.'>47), 
Dominican;  St.  John  of  God  (1495-1550).  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Charity;  St.  Catherine  de'  Rieei  (lfi2a- 
80),  DoadnSoaa;  8t  Mary  Magdalen  de'  Passi 
(l.%0-1607),  Carmelite;  Bl.  Marie  de  I'lncimation 
(I5»k>-1618),  Carmelite;  Bl.  Mary  .\nne  of  Jesus 
(15.57-1020),  Franci.scaii  tertiary;  Bl.  ("ario  of  8<'Z7.e 
d.  1670).  Franciscan;  Bl.  Margaret  Mary  .Vluroquo 
1647-90),  Visitandinc  (who  had  (ink  the  crown  of 
thonM) ;  St.  VenmieaGiuliani  (1600-1727),  Capuchin- 
ess;  St.  Mary  Fhmees  of  the  Fhre  Wotrnds  (1715- 
01),  Franciscan  tertiarj'. 

(5)  There  wt!re  29  stigmatics  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  most  famous  were:  Catherine  Mm- 
merieh  (1774-1.824),  Augustinian;  Elizabeth  Canori 
Mora  (1774-1825),  Trinitarian  tertiary;  Anna  Maria 
Talgi  (1760-1837);  Maria  Dominiea  Laasari  (181&- 
48):  Marie  de  Moeri  0812-68)  and  Lmiin  Lataan 
(IBM-88),  nwdaaan  Tartiaiiaii  Of  ttab  Miria 
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de  Moerl  spent  her  life  at  Kaltern,  Tyrol  (1812-68). 
At  the  age  of  twenty  she  became  an  ecstatic,  and 
ecstasy  was  her  habitual  oondition  for  the  remaining 
thirty-five  yeata  of  her  life.  She  emerged  trom  tt 
only  at  the  command,  sometimes  only  mental,  of 
the  Franciscan  who  was  her  director,  and  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  her  hou.se,  whicli  sheltered  a  large  family. 
Hej-  ordinary  attitude  Wiis  kneeling  on  her  bed  with 
hands  cros.s<id  on  her  lirejust,  and  an  cxprcission  of 
countenance  wliich  deeoly  impressed  si>ectators.  At 
twenty-two  she  rocoivea  the  stigmata.  On  Thursday 
evening  and  Friday  these  stigmata  shed  ver>'  clear 
blood,  drop  by  drop,  becoming  dry  on  the  other  days. 
Thousands  of  persons  saw  ^larie  dt?  Moerl,  amoim 
tliem  Gorros  (who  describes  his  vi.sit  in  his  "^lystik  , 
II,  xx),  Wiseman,  and  Lord  Shrewsbur}',  who  wrote 
a  defence  of  the  ecstatic  in  his  letters  published  by 
"The  Morning  Herald"  and  "The  TW)let"  (cf. 
Bor6,  op.  cit.  mfra).  Louise  Lateau  spent  her  life  ' 
in  the  village  of  Boia  d'Haine,  Belgium  (1850-83). 
The  grac<»  she  received  wen*  disputed  ev<<n  by  .some 
Catholies,  who  as  a  general  thing  relied  on  iiuoniplete 
or  erroneous  information,  as  luus  been  established  by 
Canon  Thiery  ("Examen  de  ce  qui  conceme  Bois 
d'Haine",  Louvain,  1907).  At  sixteen  she  devoted 
hSBself  to  nnrainR  the  cholera  victims  of  her  parish) 
who  were  abandoned  by  most  of  the  inhabitants. 
Wit!iiM  a  month  she  nur.sed  ten,  buritnl  them,  and  in 
nioii'  than  one  instance  Ijore  them  to  the  cemetery. 
At  ei^liteen  she  Ijeeame  an  ecstatic  and  stigmatic, 
which  did  not  ])reverit  her  suoporting  her  family 
bqr  wetldiy  aa  a  seamstress.  Numerous  physicians 
witnessed  aae  painful  Friday  ecstasisB  and  estabUshed 
the  fact  tiuit  for  twelve  years  die  took  no  nourish- 
ment save  weekly  communion.  For  drink  she  w.xs 
satisfi*^!  with  thre(<  or  four  ghuvies  of  water  a  wwk. 
She  never  slept,  but  p:uss(xi  her  night.s  in  contem- 
plation  and  prayer,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  her  b«'<l. 

II.  The  facts  having  been  set  forth,  it  remains  to 
state  the  explanations  that  have  been  offered.  Some 
physiologist-M  both  CTatholics  and  Free-thinkers,  have 
maintained  that  the  wounds  might  Ix?  produced  in  a 
purely  natural  manner  by  the  solo  action  of  the  imag- 
ination rovijjled  with  lively  emotions.  The  person 
being  keenly  impreswed  by  the  sufferings  of  the  Sav- 
iour and  penetrated  by  a  groAt  lovo,  this  preoccupation 
aots  on  her  or  him  physically,  reproducing  the  wounda 
of  Christ.  This  would  in  no  wise  diminish  his  or 
her  merit  in  accepting  the  trial,  hut  the  immediate 
cau.se  of  the  pheiioiiu  iia  would  not  be  supcrnaturaL 
W<-  shall  not  attempt  to  solve  this  question.  Phy»» 
iulogical  science  does  nut  app<'ar  to  bo  far  enoii^ 
advanced  to  permit  a  tlefinito  solution,  and  the  writer 
of  this  article  adopts  the  intermediate  position,  which 
seems  to  him  una.««ail.ible,  that  of  showing  that  the 
arKUiiients  in  favour  of  natural  explanations  are 
illu.sory.  Tliey  are  sometimes  arbitnir>'  hjTwthcses, 
being  equivalt^nt  to  mere  .a-s-sertions,  sometimes  argu- 
ments based  on  exaggerated  or  misinterpreted  facta. 
But  if  the  progress  m  medical  sciences  and  psyviiO' 
pliysiology  dioahl  pnaent  oarioua  objectionsjjtomst 
Be  remembered  Inat  neither  nHEion  nor  nonrtidsm 
is  dependent  on  the  solution  of  these  questions,  and 
that  in  pro(>es.ses  of  canonization  stigmata  do  not 
count  as  incontestable  miracles. 

No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  imagination  could 
produce  wounda  in  a  normal  subject:  it  is  true  that 
this  faoultiy  oan  aot  rii^tly  en  tlia  body,  aa  Benedict 
XPi  eald.  it  may  aooetorate  or  retard  Um  nerve* 
currents,  but  there  Ls  no  instance  of  its  action  on  the 
fLssiK/s  (IX'  cantHiiz.,  Ill,  xxxiii,  n.  31).  But  with 
regani  to  [htsoiis  in  an  abnormal  condition,  such  as 
ecstasy  or  hypnosis,  the  question  is  mure  difficult: 
and,  despite  numerbus  attempts,  hypnotism  haaaoi 
pcoduoed  very  clear  results.  At  moat,  and  in  es- 
oeedingly  raie  oam^  i%  haa  induoed  eamdatioBa  ef  % 
•weat  iBoie  or  kM  eomied,  bul  Ala  is  a  viiy  inpMv 
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feet  inutation.  Monxjvcr,  no  explanation  has 
oflored  of  three  circumstumM's  j)n*.H<'iit«Hi  by  the  stig- 
mata of  the  saints:  (1)  Pbyeucians  do  not  succeed  m 
curing  these  wounds  with  remedies.  (2)  On  the  oUmt 
hand,  unlike  natural  wounds  of  a  oertain  duratioii, 
ihow  of  stigmaticB  do  not  give  forth  a  fetid  odour. 
To  this  there  i.s  known  but  one  exception:  St.  Rita 
of  Cassia  had  rcceivtiJ  on  lier  brow  a  HU{)ernatural 
wound  produced  by  a  thorn  deta<!he<l  from  the  crown 
of  tJie  crucifix.  Though  this  emitted  an  unbearable 
odour,  there  was  never  any  suppuration  or  morbid 
alteration  of  the  tissues.  (3)  Sometimes  these  wounds 
nve  forth  perfumes,  for  example  those  of  Juana  of  the 
Crofis,  Franciscnn  prioress  of  Tolcvlo,  and  IM.  Lucy 
of  N;irni.  To  sum  up,  there  is  only  one  means  of 
proving  scientifically  that  the  imagination,  that  is 
auto-suggestion,  may  produce  stigmata:  instead  of 
hypotheses,  analogous  taets  in  the  natural  order  mint 
be  produced,  namely  wounds  pnxiuccd  apart  tram  a 
religious  idea.    Tlii.s  haw  not  btx^n  done. 

with  regard  to  tlie  How  of  blcMxi  it  hius  been  ob- 

K:ted  that  there  have  been  bloody  sweats,  but  Dr. 
febvre,  pnjfessor  of  medicine  at  Louvain,  has  re- 
pUod  that  mich  OMes  as  have  been  ewminiid  by 
physidaae  wen  not  fhie  to  a  moral  cause,  but  to  a 
specific  malady.  Moreover,  it  has  often  been  pcoved 
by  the  microscope  that  the  nnl  htjuid  which  ooies 
forth  is  not  bUxxl;  its  colour  Ls  due  to  a  jjarfieular 
substance,  and  it  does  not  proceed  from  a  wound,  but 
is  due,  like  sweat,  to  adilatationof  theporesof  theskin. 
But  it  mav  be  obioeted  that  we  unduly  minimiie  the 
power  of  the  imagination,  since,  joined  to  an  emotion, 
it  can  pro<luce  sweat ;  and  jus  tlie  mere  idea  of  having 
an  acid  bon-bon  in  the  numlh  prtMiiiei-s  abundant 
saliva,  so,  too,  the  nerves  acted  UjK^n  Ijy  the  iniaj;ina- 
tion  luight  produce  the  emission  of  a  liouid,  and  this 
lM|ttid  might  be  blood.  The  answer  is  that  in  the  in- 
stances mentioned  tnere  are  glands  (sudoriparous  and 
salivary)  which  in  the  normal  state  emit  a  special 
liquid,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  imagina- 
tion may  bring  about  this  secretion;  but  the  nerves 
adjacent  to  the  skin  do  not  terminate  in  a  gland  emit- 
ting blood,  and  without  such  an  organ  thcyare 

CerlesB  to  produce  the  effects  in  question.  What 
been  said  of  the  stij^natic  woundii  applies  also  to 
the  sufferings.  There  is  not  a  single  experimental 
proof  that  unagination  OOUld  fWOduoe  tMBI,  eqw- 
cially  in  violent  forms. 

Another  explanation  of  these  phenomena  is  that 
the  patients  produce  the  wounds  either  fraudulently 
or  during  attaoks  of  aomnambulism,  uneooseiously. 
But  physicians  have  always  taken  inea-sures  to  avoid 
these  sources  of  error,  proceeding  with  ^reat  strirtn<^s, 

1>artirularly  in  mo<iern  tinu\s.  Sonictiines  the  p:iticnt 
las  t>een  watched  night  and  day,  sometimes  the  limbs 
have  been  envdopea  in  M  aUnl  bandages.  M.  Fiem 
Janet  placed  on  one  foot  of  a  stigmattc  a  copper  shoe 
with  a  window  in  it  through  which  the  development  of 
the  wound  might  he  watciied,  while  it  wae  impOHlble 
for  anyone  to  touch  it  (op.  cit.  supra). 

Iinsn'.  La  tUamatiaation  (Paria.  18M):  LsmTSB,  Louue 
talmtt,  Urtd*  mldieaU  (Louvain,  1873):   Kiarr,  La  myHittut 

9 'aria,  PotTLATN,  D**  grAetM  d^oraiton  (Paris,  1011);  U. 

\»  Qraett  of  JrUericr  Praiier  (London.  1910);  Bontf,  tlia- 
I— h'ria»  dit  Tt/rol  (Paria,  ISM);  Sobmcoeb.  VU  d*  Ciuherint 
Mmwurtck  (Rmh  tt^  Plaiia,  IMQ. 

Aua.  I'orLAiN. 

Stipend  [Lat.  stipemiium,  a  tax,  import,  tribute;  in 
military  use,  pay,  salary;  rontrartion  for  slipipm- 
dium,  from  atipt,  a  gift,  donation,  alms  (given  in  nmall 
coin),  and  pendere.  to  weigh  out],  a  fixed  pay,  salary; 
retribution  for  work  done;  the  income  of  an  eeeUwias- 
tical  living.  In  canon  law  stiix'nd  is  a  general  desig- 
nation of  means  of  sujijHDrl  (.■^\isl<  ntiili(i  rtingrua  or  am- 
jrua  )provided  for  the  clergy.  In  the  ejwly  ages  of 
the  Church  no  special  provision  was  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  clergy.  St.  Paul,  the  tent-maker, 
■el  ^  eanmple  (I  Cor.,  iv,  12)  €l  eaniiiig  hk  otwn 


livelihoo<i.  In  nnitation  of  hirn  many  clerics  worked 
at  some  craft  or  followed  some  profession,  living  by 
the  labour  of  their  own  bands.  Even  in  the  hftb  and 
•ixth  centuries  there  were  blshofM,  pricHts.  and  dea- 
eoBfl^  who  in  keeping  with  the  advice  of  tne  Fourth 
Ooundl  of  Carthage  (a.  3d8,  cann.  52,  .S3)  supported 
themaelveH  by  their  own  labour.  I>arly  !i'«Lslation 
(Canon.  AjjOHt.,  can.  Gi,  which  forljiulc  the  clerg\'  to 
take  up  certain  occupations  and  profcswions,  is  an  in- 
dication that  clerics  sought  to  maintain  themselves. 
Many  of  the  laity,  however,  even  from  the  beginning 
were  quick  to  follow  the  inatructiooa  of  Christ  and  hm 
Apostles  (Matt.,  x,  10;  Luke,  x,  7;  I  Cor.,  ix,  13;  I 
Tim.,  v,  17-ISi,  f()un<i<Hl  on  the  practice  in  vogue 
among  the  JewH  (Ix-v.,  xxvii,  3(J  Num.,  xviii,  23 
sq.;  etc.),  who  gave  tithes  of  all  their  gooils  and  pro- 
duce for  the  sustenance  of  priests  and  levites.  Thus 
did  tile  laity  provide  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  the  cler^ 
in  return  for  the  spiritual  gifts  received  through  their 
ministry'.  Later  tne  payment  of  tithw  was  frequently 
iii.'^i.sii  <l  on  by  St.  .\ml)ros«',  St.  Augastine,  and  others 
n"homa.sKin,  "Vet.  etnov.  eceLdinc.,"  Ill,  II,  xii,xiv). 
The  Synods  of  Tours  (560)  and  M&«  on  (.586)  strenu- 
ously exhorted  the  faithful  to  pay  the  tithes  ordained 
by  Gcxl.  Charlemagne  made  their  payment  obligatory 
on  his  subjects  bv  a  roy.al  ordinance  of  779,  the  re- 
nuirementH  of  which  he  liims«'lf  faithfully  observed. 
The  ohligat ifjii  of  giving  tithes  ha.s  long  since  ceased 
almost  universally,  but  the  faithful,  of  course,  must 
contribute  to  the  pro]xv  support  of  sacnil  ministen. 

The  voluntary  offcnnm  of  the  people  made  on 
Sundays  and  otner  oceanons  were  also  Intended  in 
part  for  the  maintenance  of  rlerirs,  that  they  might 
not  be  comiK'Ueii  to  I'ligagi-  in  pursuit.s  which  might 
ill  bi-eonie  the  ecclejfia.'^tieal  state  or  withdraw  the 
clergy  from  their  spiritual  work.  In  most  oountriei 
the  offerings  of  the  laity  still  constitute  the  chief  soi^ 
port  of  the  clergy.  A  quasi-contract  obtains  between 
the  parish  on  the  one  hand  and  the  clergy  who  mb- 
Lster  to  its  wants  on  the  other.  Piwtor  and  a.s.sL<»tantB 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  parii<h  and  receive  in 
return  a  definite  salary  from  the  income  or  revenues 
of  the  parish.  These  revenues  are  derived  from  pew- 
rental,  offerings,  collections,  subscriptions,  and  what* 
evo-  other  sources  of  income  the  parish  may  pomess 
Clerics  engagwl  in  teaching  or  ot  her  work  not  parochial 
are  HUpix>rted  in  much  the  sruiic  way,  obtaining  a 
Hulary  Irom  the  institution  by  which  they  are  employed. 
I'hc  salary  {eongnia)  of  pastors  and  assistants  diould 
bea  fixed  sum,  such  as  will  suffice  for  their  neoeantiai. 
The  amount  paid  will  depend  on  TariouB  onreom* 
Btances  of  time,  iilare,  persons,  income  of  the  parish, 
and  (iutie?<  of  the  incumbent.  The  Council  of  Trent 
(Se-ss,  X.\I  V,  e.  LS,  dc  ref.)  directs  bishops  to  ammge 
the  congrua  in  the  most  convenient  way.  Salaries  of 
— 'iri  in  tiie  United  States  are  determined  in  dio- 
aynode  or  otherwise  with  the  advice  of  the  dio- 
oonsultors  (Cone.  I'len.  Bah.  Ill,  n.  273). 
Stole  fees  (jura  stohe),  or  per(]ui.sif  I's  received  on  the 
oee:i8ion  of  the  admiiii--<tiation  of  the  tiacraments  or 
sacrament als,  .-ire  not  in  the  nature  of  stipends.  At 
times,  nevertheless,  by  diocesmi  regulatiooa,  they 
form  a  port  ion  of  the  s.alary  of  pastor  and  asMtanle. 

In  regard  to  so-called  state  aid  of  the  clergy,  the 
State  began  indirectly  to  help  the  clergy  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  who  gave  a  le^al  exi.^tence  to  ehurrhes 
as  corporate  bo<Jie.s,  jxTmitting  them  to  receive  dona- 
tions and  legjicies  and  to  hold  the  same  in  i>erpetuity 
(Cod.  Theod.,  XVI,  2,  4).  He  ordered  oontributiooe 
of  grain  to  be  given  iwnually  to  the  clergy  out  of  the 

Eublic  granaries.  He  contributed  large  sums  from 
is  own  resources  for  the  support  of  the  clergj'  b 
Africa,  and  exem])te<i  the  Church  from  imposts  in  an 
edict  imposing  a  general  ta.K  (Cod.  Theod..  XI,  i,  1). 
Direct  support  of  the  clergy  by  the  State  is  of  compara- 
tively modem  origin,  having  developed  since  the  Rsf* 
Itjobtaini  pwdflabdy  k  CMUHs  < 
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that  have  entered  into  a  concordat,  or  treaty, 
wiUl  the  Holy  See  fwtheiuppoirtQl  the  emrKV.  This 
■iqipart  ia  in  recompoase,  far  inadequate  indeed,  for 
the  sequestration  of  ecclesiastical  funds  and  property. 

Austri;i.  Spuiii,  Kiily,  and  rri  tain  counlrics  of  Central 
aud  South  America  thus  dint  lly  HupiMjrt  the  clergy, 
pa^^g  salaries  to  Ijwhops,  \  icars-Kenerftl,  pastors,  ana 
assistants.  France  and  Portugal,  as  well  as  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  tlw  FlttlippiiMBi  irim  mMfar  Spenkh 
nde,  did  the  same. 

Smoe  the  time  of  Constantine  the  right  of  the 
Church  to  temporal  goods  has  Ixhjh  universally 

acknowledged  and  protected  by  civil  governmenta 
with  Bome  exceptions.  These  exceptioiiH  refer  i;hiefly 
lo  bequests  and  legacies.  The  poBseasion  by  the 
Chifen  of  temporal  goods  and  the  mmndering  of  the 
same  to  the  elier^  for  then*  suetenanoe  gave  rise  to 
benefices,  the  fruits  or  income  of  which  constitute  the 
ehief  provision  for  the  maintejiance  of  the  elerg\-  ixjs- 
sesaing  them.  The  fruits  of  a  benefice  will  maintain 
the  incumbent,  even  though  he  have  private  means  of 
support.  He  should  have  not  only  what  is  necosBar\' 
lot  sustenanoe,  but  suffieient  for  fitting  recreation  and 
hospitality,  and  a  modest  portion  for  future  contin- 
gencies: he  may  also  aanist  near  relatives  to  some  ex- 
tent. If  an}rthing  remain,  it  is  to  be  uf«ed  in  rh.iri- 
table  works.  E<;cleMia.st  ical  goo<is  are  not  to  l>e  be- 
queathed in  any  considerable  quantity  to  profane 
purposes.  There  are  other  methods  in  vogue  for  the 
■upiMirt  of  the  clogy  akin  to,  or  dlviaioiM  of,  thoie 
mentioned:  voluntary  ofTerii^,  tithes,  quasi-con- 
tracts, state  aid,  and  benefices.  Stipends  for  the  appli- 
cation of  M:L«.teri  were  originally  intended  for  tlu-  daily 
maintenunee  of  the  celebrant.  (For  treatment  uf  the 
lAaee-etipend  see  Mass,  Sacrifice  of  the.)  It  i^  in 
this  latter  sense  that  the  word  is  mostly  used  at  present, 
though  it  occasionally  designates  certain  allowanoee 
made  from  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  favour  of  sto- 
denta  seeking  a  moce  special  or  more  profound  train- 
ing in  the  arts  or  ■oiflBaM.  (See  Bmn 
aomr;  Titbbs.) 

kKoam  B. 

Stoekfaolin.  the  capital  iA  the  Kingdom  of  .Si 
is  situated  on  Lake  Nlaelar  at  the  sjMt  where  it  opens 
into  the  Saltsjo,  a  rocky  bay  of  the  Baltic  59°  20*  N. 
lat.  The  rit  \-,  tlirough  which  flows  the  short  but  fine 
river  the  Xorrstrom,  is  built  partly  on  islands,  ptirtly 
on  heights,  on  both  banks  of  the  river,  from  which 
there  is  a  view  over  Madar  and  the  Saltsjo.  It  is 
daimed  that  Stoekhohn  was  founded  by  Birger  Jarl 
(d.  1266),  and  the  ooat  of  anna  of  the  city  stul  bears 
the  picture  of  King  St.  EMe  (d.  1160).  The  city  ha.s 
a  i)opulation  of  341,986  and  is  the  court  residence  of 
the  king  and  the  seat  of  the  government^  of  the  dip- 
knnatic  corps,  and  of  the  vicar  Apostolic.  The  en- 
trance to  Stockholm  is  defended  by  the  fortresses 
Oscar  Fredriks  Borg  and  Waxholm.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  ehief  military  authorities  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
mOitary  distriota,  including  artillery,  cavalry,  infan- 
try, and  transport,  and  is  a  station  of  the  lf"  i.  As 
the  capital  it  ia  the  seat  of  the  c<'ntral  administration 
of  the  kingdom,  and  contain.s  the  supreme  court,  the 
Svca  upper  court,  the  national  royal  bank,  the  Jiint, 
and  exchange.  Aa  fegwda  administration  the  city 
of  Stockholm  forma  saeparate  district,  which  is  ruled 
by  a  governor  and  fa  distinct  from  the  Province  of 
Stockholm  (.''tockholms  liin).  The  city  ha«  burgo- 
masters, magistrates,  and  a  common  council  of  one 
hundred  members.  The  importance  of  the  city  in 
regard  to  commerce,  manufaoturea^  and  ahim>iii|E» 
shown  by  the  foflowtng  statiatloa  of  the  year  IWB; 
value  of  imports,  157.966,681  kronen;  value  of  exports, 
45,934,800  kronen;  factories,  732,  with  29,948  work- 
men and  an  output  of  the  value  of  166,540,07.5 
kronen.  The  shipping  trade  of  the  city  is  carried 
OB  by  MO  ahipa  of  19M»7  torn.  The 


over  ten  tons  which  call  at  the  port  of  StookhofaB 
number  36,338. 

Schools  of  higher  learning  in  Stockholm  are  the 
HoRskola,  a  free  coll^  foimded  in  1878,  the  Caroline 

me<liri)-Mirgical  institute,  foundetl  in  ISl."!,  the  mili- 
tary ucmii'iay,  the  academy  for  the  iu-tillery  and  en- 
gineering corps,  the  academy  for  music  ^1771),  the 
academy  of  fine  arts  (1773),  the  technical  high  school, 
apd  the  commercial  high  school.  The  learned  aoeie* 
tiea  are  the  Swedish  Academy,  with  eighteen  membera. 
founded  by  Gustaviu  III  m  1786;  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  founded  in  1739;  the  Nobel  Institute,  which 
hiis  an  endowment  of  over  thirty  million  kronen;  the 
lloyal  Library,  containing  over  300,0(X)  volumes;  and 
the  obst-rvatorj'.  The  most  important  pubUc  build- 
ings are  the  royal  castle,  built  in  the  Renaissance  style, 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  the  celebrated  Swedish  archi- 
tect Count  NicodemuB  Tcssin  the  Younger  (d.  1728); 
the  Ptu-Uament  building:  the  Ilcmwof  the  Sweilish 
Nobility,  where  the  council  of  nobles  formerly  met, 
built  in  the  Renaissance  style  of  1G61 ;  the  royal  opera 
hou.se  and  royal  theatre:  the  national  museum,  with 
picture  and  sculpture  galleries;  the  Northern  Museum, 
with  collections  to  illustrate  the  ethnography  and  de- 
velopment in  civilization  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples: 
the  8kan»en,  a  large  o|K>n-air  nmseiim  and  zoological 
garden.  The  Northern  Museum  and  the  Skansen 
were  foimded  by  Dr.  A.  Hazelius  (d.  1901).  The  chief 
public  statues  are  those  of  Birger  Jarl,  Gustavus  Vasai 
Gustavus  II  Adolphus,  Charles  XII,  and  Charles  XIII, 
both  of  these  last  mentioned  statues  being  in  the 
"Kungstrfidgftrden",  GustavtM  III,  Charlea  XIV. 
a  statue  of  I. i una  its  IB  B  park  bearing  Ua  name,  aBii 
one  of  Berzelius. 

Stockholm  has  very  few  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  the  finest  of  this  era,  the  monasteriea 
and  churclira,  were  either  disfigured  or  torn  down  at 
the  introduction  of  the  Reformation.  Thus,  for  ez< 
ample,  Gustavus  Vasa  had  the  churches  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  St.  Clara,  and  iSt.  Jacob  torn  down;  after 
his  death  they  were  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  a  later  pe- 
riod. This  king  also  caused  the  choir  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Nicholas  (Storkyrkan)  to  be  shortened.  This 
ehureh,  founded  about  1260,  is  one  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments still  in  existence  of  the  Catholic  period  of  Stock- 
holm. The  Riddarholm  church,  originally  the  church 
of  a  Franciscan  monastery,  is  the  burial  place  of  the 
Swedish  kings.  The  Protestant  church  buildings  of 
Stoekhohn  b«-long  to  a  large  number  of  different  Prot- 
estant denominations.  The  State  Church  is  Lutheran; 
among  the  other  denominations  represented  are:  the 
followers  of  WaldenatrOm,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Ir- 
vingitcs,  Advent  Lsts,  the  Salvation  Army,  Mormons, 
etc.  Many  of  the  adherents  of  these  secta  hBTn  BOt 
withdrawn  oflicially  from  the  Stat<;  Church. 

There  are  in  Stockholm  about  IStX)  Catholics,  for 
whom  there  are  two  Catholic  churches,  that  of  St. 
Eunnia,  in  Nona  Smedjesatan,  and  that  of  St.  Eric, 
in  GOtgatan.  The  Catholic  cemetery  has  a  chapel 
cjiUed  St.  Joseph's.  The  vicar  Apostolic  for  Sweoen 
lives  at  St.  Knc's;  the  ]iic.'^rnt  vicar  AjKistolic  is  Dr. 
A.  Hitter,  titular  Bishop  of  Doliche.  Catholic  ele- 
mentary schools  are  connected  with  IxDth  chiu"che8. 
A  higher  school  for  girls  is  under  t  he  care  «)f  the  French 
Sisters  of  St.  Joeeph.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth 
devote  themselves  to  the  eju«  of  the  sick  and  have  alao 
charge  of  two  asylums,  Oscars  Minne  and  Josefinah»- 
met.  It  was  not  until  recent  times  that  the  two 
Catholic  churches  of  Stockholm  were  built,  St.  Eu- 
genia in  1837  and  St.  Eric  in  1892,  and  schools  estab- 
Ushed.  From  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  edict  of  toleration  issued  by  Gustavus  III  in  1781 
public  Catholic  worship  was  forbidden.  Mass  could 
oe  said  only  in  the  private  chapels  of  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors at  Stockholm,  and  attendance  at  these  ser* 
vices  was  forbidden  to  Lutherans  under  severe  penal- 
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flonntry  and  confiscation  of  goods.  As  late  as  1858 
lis  women  who  had  returned  to  the  Catholic  Church 

were  expelled  from  the  countrj'.  It  w;ls  not  until 
1860  that  !i  ri*«trieted  religious  lilwrty  \v;ls  granted  in 
Swe<len.  Thus,  for  example,  institutions  and  foun- 
dations of  denominations  not  belonging  to  the  State 
Ghorch  cannot  hold  n^al  estate  in  the  country  without 
roysl  permiflBion.  Monasteries  are  forbidden.  By 
the  royal  edict  of  1010  the  names  of  Catholics  are  to  be 
entered  in  the  Lut  heran  Church  l)ooks  by  the  Lutheran 
pastors  of  the  State  Churchy  and  Catholics  must 
9ip^  to  dMM  pastors  for  their  marriiige  certificates. 

DAHi  nRKN.  .S/iwitAoJm,  II  i Sr.-okholm,  1S97),  xiii,  05;  NoKDKSI- 
SVAN,  Miu  i.ir,lri<ttningrn  I M  ■ -i  k  ii' iltn.  \HWi}  \  Boken  om  Stockholm 
(Stockholm.  1001);  Slatuli^k  Ar^iMk  /«r  StockhUmt  SUuiir  1908 
(Stockbolm,  1910);  ReUoiouM  Libtrlg  im  Bmtdfn  in  Amrrica,  do. 
102  (New  York,  25  March.  1911).  0.  AUMKEI.T. 

St^iekl,  Albert,  neo-Seholastic  philosoiiiit  r  and 
theologian,!),  at  Mohren,  nearFreuchtlingcn,  in  Middle 
Franoonia.  Bavaria,  15  March,  1823j  d.  at  Eichst&dt, 
15  Novemwr,  1895.  He  received  his  classical  cduca- 
tton  at  the  ffymtuuium  at  Eichstfidt,  studied  pbilosophy 
sad  theology  at  the  ppu'r<»pal  lyceum  In  the  same  ci^ 
(1S1;Ms:,  ami  \v:if«  onlaiin-d  jiriest  22  April.  1848. 
Hls  tirnt  jiosition  w:us  that  of  (•urat<'  at  the  pilgrimage 
churrh  at  Wemding.  In  1S.tO.  he  wius  made  iiLstructor 
of  philosophy  at  the  epmcopal  lyceum  at  Eichstiidt, 
and  two  years  later  was  appointed  professor  of  theo- 
retical phdosophy  in  the  same  institution.  He  received 
the  Degree  of  Eioctor  of  PhUosophy  (1856)  from  tiM 
University  of  Wiirzhvirg;  and  was  transferr(  <l  f  1S57)  to 
the  theological  wet  ion  of  the  lyceum  im  professor  of 
exegesis  and  Hebrew.  In  the  autumn  of  18()2  he  ac- 
cepted a  call  iLs  professor  of  philosophy'  at  the  academy 
of  Monster  in  Westphalia.  The  di8a|^%«able  divi- 
lioai  and  discord  whicAi  araae  ill  this  insUUttioa  «t  (Iw 
time  of  the  Vatican  Cbundl  I«d  MOdd,  in  tlw  stimineF 
of  1871,  to  r(':~;icn  his  profaaqidl|p  and  return  to  the 
Diocese  of  Hu  hsliidt  as  paruh  priest  at  Gimpert;*- 
hausen.  On  7  M.ireh,  1872,  he  was  installed  a.s  a 
cathedral  canon  at  Eichstiuit.  .^t  the  same  time  he 
■gain  became  professor  of  practical  philosophy,  philoB- 
ophy  of  religion,  WBdiwdiiOTg  in  w  hrooiim.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Ubbon  as  a  senolar  Stfleicl  abo  took  ao 
active  part  in  politieal  life.  From  1878  to  1881  he  was 
a  meniDcr  of  tne  lower  lujuse  of  llie  Reichstag.  Dur- 
ing the  many  your-*  of  lit,s  life  spent  in  teaching,  Stdckl 
wrote  a  large  number  of  t  ext-books  covering  the  entire 
field  of  philo.st)phv  which  had  a  large  circtdation  not 
only  in  Gennany  but  also  in  other  oountriv.  including 
the  United  States  of  Aineriea.  Aa  one  of  Ht  most 
distin^isherl  r'^prc-entatives,  he  had  an  important 
share  m  the  revival  of  Thomistio  philosophy.  Both  as 
tc  icher  and  a.s  author  he  was  notod  tor  iiimpKwty, 
logical  acumen,  and  hicidity. 

Amon^  his  numerous  writing  the  following  should 
be  mentioned  particularly:  "lituixie  und  donma- 
tisehe  Bedeutung  der  dttestamentUeoen  Opfer  "  (Rat- 
isbon,  1848);  "Die  speculative  Ivehre  vom  Menschen 
und  ihre  Cesehichte"  (Wurzburp,  2  vols.,  IS.'W-.'iUi; 
"Die  Li'hre  der  vorniciinischen  Kirrhenviiter  von  der 
gOttlichen  Trinitiit"  (EichstAdt,  IHOl,  in  the  "Fro- 
Dumm"  of  the  Ijroeum);  "Das  Opfer  naeh  seinem 
W«aen  und  naofa  aeinw  Gochichte"  (Mains,  1861); 
**Gesehichte  der  FhikMopUe  des  Mittdalteni"  (3  vols., 
Mainz,  1864-flfi);  "T^'hrbueh  der  Philosophic"  (Mainz, 
rstW;  7th  ihI..  .3  vols..  1802;  Sth  e-1.,  revi,s<-(l  by  C. 
Wohlmuth,  lOO.'V— );  "  I.<  hrl.\irh  d.  r  rH  scliichte  der 
Philo«ophie"  (Mjiinz,  isTK;  ;jrd  e<l.,  2  vols..  1888; 
tr.  "Handbook  of  the  History  of  Philosophy",  by  T. 
A.  Finlaj,  8.J..  Dublin.  1887);  "Die  InfaUibiUtat  des 
Obcriuuiptes  der  Kirene  und  die  Zuatimmunpadres- 
■BOanHerni  von  Dnllinger"  (MQnster.  1870;  2nd  ed., 
1870);  "(;run.ins><  der  Aesthetik"  (Muinz,  1S71;  3rd 
ed.,  under  the  title.  "  Lehrbuch  der  .\-  stln  t  ik  " ) ; 

"GrundrisB  der  Keligioasphiloaophie"  (Mains,  1872: 
Snd  ed.,  Ism;  ''LiXilNidi  d«  MmfiL"  (Mdni, 


1873  ;  2nd  ed.,  1880);  "Lehrbucfa  der  Ckschichte  der 
Pfidagogik"  (Maini,  1876);  "Der  Materialismus  ge> 

priift  in  seinen  I^ehrsfttzen  und  deren  Con.«equenz<'n  " 
(Mainz,  1877);  "  Das  Chrislenthum  uud  die  gros.sc'n 
Fragen  der  Gegenwart  auf  d«>m  Gebiete  des  gi-i.-^t  ip>'n, 
nittli«dien  und  socialen  L«»bens.  Apologetis<-h-j)ht- 
losophischc  und  socialpolitische  Staldien"  (3  vols.. 
Mains,  1879^);  "Geschichtc  der  neucren  Philoaophie 
von  Baoo  und  Cartesius  bis  stir  Gegenwart"  (2  vols., 
Mainz,  18S.3);  "Da.s  Christentlium  inid  dii-  motlemen 
Irrthtimer.  .Apologetiseh-philosiophi.'^che  Medita- 
tionen"  (M.-iinz,  1H8());  "Geschichtc  der  christlichen 
Philosophic  zur  Z<>it  der  Kirchenvater "  (Mainz,  1^1); 
"GrundzOge  der  Philosophic"  (Mainz,  1892;  2nd  ed., 
edited  by  Ehrenfried,  1910) ; "  Grundriss  der  Geschichte 
der  Philosophic"  (Mainz,  1894);  "  I^hrbuch  der 
-AjMilogetik  "  (2  |)tB.,  Mainz.  1S95).  Stock!  contributed 
numerous  pajwrs  on  apologetic,  philosophico-historical, 
and  ped.agogicaI  ."uhjects  to  the  periodical  press,  esp^ 
cially  to  "  Der  Katholik  ".  He  also  mote  a larae  num- 
ber of  articles  for  the  second  edition  of  the  "Kircben- 
lexikon",  and  several  of  the  longer  artidcB  for  th* 
"Staatslexikon  der  Gorres-Gesell«;haft". 

[Pkmnel],  Dr.  Aihtri  SUekl,  Domkapilular  und  Lvcf<ilprt<fr»t,ir 
in  EichMUUt.  Sin*  Ltbenukitt*  ttr/attt  ton  einem  xinrr  nichfUtr 
(Maim,  1890).  with  portrait;  Pbcnsr.  Dr.  Albert  StOcU  in  M>tr 

Katholik,  I  (1896).  1-11:  RoMarOcK.  PTtonaUlatittik  u.  i  

d*$  Lgomm*  in  EiOkdan  Oaeolitadt*  1«04).  lS7-«a. 


Stoddard,  Charuss  Warrbn,  American  author, 

b.  7  Augu.'it,  1843,  at  Rochester.  N.  Y.:  .1  2;?  April, 
1909,  at  NIonterey,  California.  He  wa.s  <lcscended  m  a 
direct  line  from  Anthony  Stoddartl  of  Englaiul,  who 
settled  at  Hoston,  Mass.,  in  1639.  While  he  was  still 
a  child  his  parents  moved  to  New  York  City,  where 
tbqr  Uved  tdl  1855,  when  they  migrated  to  San  Fkan- 
eisoo,  California.  In  1857  he  returned  alone  to  New 
York,  lived  with  his  jrrandiiarcnt.'^  for  two  years,  and 
then  rejoine<l  hi.s  family  in  San  Franci.sco.  In  a  short 
time  he  l)egan  writing  \crse8,  which  he  sent  anony- 
mously to  a  loiuil  new.spaix^r.  They  met  with  great 
success  and  were  later  published  with  the  modest 
title  "Foems  by  Charles  Warren  Stoddard".  Pbor 
health  compelled  him  to  give  up  his  plans  for  ftooDeBe 
education.  He  tried  the  sta^i-.  but  .stM^n  realised  that 
such  a  life  was  not  his  calling.  In  l.s(34  he  visited  the 
.S>uth  Sea  Islands  and  from  there  wrote  his  "Idyk" 
— letters  which  he  sent  to  a  friend  who  had  thern 
piAIidied  in  book  form.  "They  arc, "  as  Mr.  HowelLs 
•1^  "the  UghtsBt,  aweetest.  wildest,  freshest  thii«a 
that  were  ever  written  about  the  life  of  that  summer 
ocean."  He  matle  four  other  trips  to  the  South  .Sea 
Islands,  and  gave  hi.s  impressions  in  "I..ji7,y  Letters 
from  Ix)W  I>atitudes"  and  "The  Island  of  Tranquil 
Deliglits".  Several  times  he  visited  Molokai,  and 
became  well  acquafalted  with  Father  Damien,  the 
Apostle  to  the  Lepera,  and  wrote  his  interesting  littto 
book,  "The  Lepen  of  Molbkai",  wfaieh,  with  flleveik- 
son's  famous  letter,  did  much  to  establish  Fathw 
D.imien's  true  position  in  public  este<»m.  In  1SG7, 
soon  after  hi.s  first  vi.sit  to  the  .Siuth  Sea  I.slunds,  he 
was  reccivi-d  mro  the  Catholic  Church,  for  which  he 
had  a  mo^t  tender  devotion.  The  story  of  his  con- 
version he  has  told  aft  a  small  book  interestinsijr 
written:  '*A  TkooMed  Heart  and  How  it  was  Oom- 

forted".  Of  this  book  he  hius  sai<l:  "Hare  you  have 
my  inner  life  all  laid  bare  "  To  this  change  in  his  reli- 
gious l>elief  areduiin  L're.it  niijiMue  tliose  genial  opti- 
mistic qualities  that  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  htm. 

In  1873  he  started  on  a  long  tour  as  special  corre- 
spendent  of  the  "San  Francisco  Chronicle".  His 
oommisrion  wis  a  roving  one,  without  restrictions  of 
any  kind.  He  was  ab.sent  for  five  years,  during  which 
he  travelle<l  over  EuroiK*  and  went  as  far  east  as 
P.ilestiiie  and  I'nypt.  lie  nent  considerable  rjKktter 
to  his  newspaper,  much  of  which  was  nevw  rcxu-mted, 
tfKN«)ianMofitwaaaaMBghiibeitvrailc.  liiUBS. 
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havinp  drridod  to  settle  down,  he  accepted  the  chair 
(^f  Kntihsh  literature  in  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Iiiili;uia;  but  owing  to  ill-health  he  soon  resigned. 
The  same  reason  caused  him  to  resign  a  corresponding 
position  which  he  held  in  the  Catholic  University, 
WMhington,  D.  from  1889  to  1002.  In  a  short 
time  he  mcrred  to  Cambridge,  Man.,  intendinf^  to 
lievote  himf^elf  exrlupively  to  litemr>'  work.  A  seriou.s 
!intl  almost  fatal  ilhuitts  iiiterfertnl  with  his  plans,  vet 
he  w.<is  not  idle.  He  put  forth  his  "Exits  and  fen- 
tranoes",  a  book  of  easays  and  sketches  which  he 
caDed  his  favourite  wodk,  |»obabIy  because  it  iold  of 
Ut  intaniate  friend  Stevcnsoo  mmI  of  others  among  his 
host  of  litemiy  sequaintanoes.  At  this  time  he  abo 
wmf»^  his  nnly  novel,  "For  the  Pleasure  of  Ilis  C<nn- 
patiy",  of  nhich  he  sjiid,  "Here  you  have  my  Con- 
fesf^ioiLs."  So  strictly  biographical  are  most  of  his 
writings  that  Stoddard  hoped  by  supplying  a  few 
missing  links  to  enable  the  reader  to  trace  out  the 
wiiole  stofy  oC  his  life,  la  1906  he  retarned  to  Crii- 
fonhk  and  settled  in  Monterey  wKh  a  ikmm  of  neovw^ 
inc  his  health.  He  lingered  on  till  1909,  when  he 
die<l  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  To  superficial  observers 
he  was  a  man  of  eoiitradictions.  He  was  e.s.sen1  inlly 
Bohemian,  but  of  the  higher  type,  a  man  who  could 
not  resist  the  call  of  the  faraway  land,  his  home,  as 
he  himadf  HMdtbsincidiiagrs  itiHW  Andys* 
hs  was  ft  mjfstie  and  a  reehise  even  hi  his  Invils. 
"Imaginative  and  imprfssionahle",  two  epithets 
which  he  applie<l  to  his  !^»iith  Sea  friends,  are  par- 
ticularly appropriate  to  St<Mldard  hims<>lf. 

That  charm  of  his  traits  which  may  be  de- 
•flribed  as"8wectne8s,  peaeefufaMSB, tenderness,  gentlc- 
aaa"  ha  anpartsd  to  Us  writings.  Noted  English 
aofhon  have  dven  the  highest  praise  to  somn 
of  his  work,  and  have  taken  to  task  the  .\meric.'in 
public  for  their  hick  of  appn'ciation  of  him.  Besides 
the  books  alrea<ly  mentioned  he  WTote:  "Summer 
Cruising  in  the  South  Seas"  (1S74);  "Marshaliah, 
a  Flight  into  Eg.vpt"  (1886);  "A  Trip  to  Hawaii'* 
(1886);  "In  the  Footprints  of  the  Padns"  (1892): 
^HMraBan  life"  0804);  "The  Wonder  Worker  of 
Padua"  (1R96);    "A  Cruis*'  under  the  Crescent" 

(1898)  ;  "Over  the  Roekv  Mountains  to  Alaska" 

(1899)  ;  "Father  Damien,  a  .^kft eh"  (1903);  "With 
Staff  and  Scrip"  (Um);  "Hither  and  Yon";  "The 
Confessions  of  a  Refonnsd  Fsek"  (1007);  "Um 
Dream  LafJy"  (1907). 

JaMC.'4  id  Califumul  I'taisics  Strut  (IVKW);  \nt.  Mao.  (Au«., 
UIDMm  JtoiaUiiiM,  lMQ);0»frlaiHi  Moiaidy  (Jan^  June.  1900). 

M.  4.  FtiSHMTT* 

MoIM  and  Stole  Fhilosophy.— The  stoic  School 
was  founded  in  322  b.  c.  by  Zeno  of  Cittium  and 
existed  till  the  closing  of  the  Athenian  schools 
(a.  D.  4Sti).  (It  took  its  name  from  the  Zroh,  routSkn, 
tiie  pamted  hall  or  ookmnade  in  which  the  tectures 
were  held.)  Its  history  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  (1)  Ancient  Stoieim;  (2)  Middle  Stoicism; 
(\\)  Xcw  Sidictsm.  (1)  Ancunt  Slnicl^m  {H22~204).~ 
Zeno  of  Cittium  (b.  366;  d.  in  280)  was  the  disciple  of 
Crates  the  Cynic  and  the  .\c!ulenii<-ians  Sfilpo,  Acno- 
crates,  and  Polemon.  After  his  death  (264),  Qean- 
thes  of  Assium  (b.  331;  d.  232)  beoame  head  of  the 
School ;  ChrvsippuB  of  Soli  (b.  280)  succeeded  and  was 
Bcholarch  till  204.  These  philofsophcrs,  all  of  Orien- 
tal origin,  lived  at  Athens,  where  Zeno  played  a  j)art 
in  politics  and  were  in  communication  with  the  prin- 
oipal  men  of  their  day.  The  Stoic  doctrine,  of  which 
Zeno  laid  the  foundations,  was  developed  by  Chry- 
sippus  in  706  trsatlsee,  of  which  only  some  fraipnents 
have  been  preserved.  In  addition  to  the  principles 
accepted  by  all  the  thinkers  of  their  age  (the  percep- 
tion of  the  true,  if  it  exi'^t,  ran  only  he  immediate; 
bodies  .-done  exi.-.t ;  Itir  wise  man  is  self-sufTieient ;  the 
political  ron.Htitiition  is  indifferent),  derived  from  the 
oophists  and  the  Cynics,  they  base  the  entire  moral 
atntode  of  the  wise  nan  (eoof  onnity  to  oossdf  sod 
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nature,  indifTerenre  to  external  things  on  ;i  tnmjirr- 
hensive  concept  of  nature,  in  part  dt  rivtwi  from  Hera- 
rliius,  hut  insj)ired  by  an  entirely  new  8j)irit.  It  tt 
a  beUef  in  a  universal  nature  whidi  is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Fate  infallibly  rc^(Ulatfalg  the  course  of 
events  {tlftaptJ^r^,  loaot);  Zeus,  or  providence,  the 
«ctemal  principle  of  finality  adapting  all  other  tnings 
to  the  needs  of  rational  beings;  the  law  determining 
the  naliinil  rules  that  govern  the  society  of  men  and 
of  the  gods;  the  artistic  fire,  tlic  e.xpres.sion  of  the 
active  force  which  produced  the  world,  one,  p<'rfcct, 
and  eompleto  from  the  beginning,  with  which  it  will 
be  reunited  throng  the  universal  conflagration,  fol> 
lowing  a  regular  and  ever  reeurring  cycle.  The  popo- 
lar  gods  are  different  forms  of  this  force,  described 
allegorically  in  the  myths.  This  view  of  nature  is 
the  lnusis  of  the  optimism  of  the  Stoic  mf)ral  syst<'m: 
confidence  in  the  instinctive  faculties,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  ought  to 
■aide  man's  actiona;  and  again, 
mm  of  the  sage,  whloh  Ghrysippus  tries  to  estal^sh 
by  means  of  a  dinlertie  derive*!  from  Aristotle  and  the 
Cynics.  Hut  this  optimism  requires  them  to  solve 
the  following  problems:  the  origin  of  the  pa-ssions  and 
the  vices;  the  conciliation  of  fate  and  liberty;  the 
origin  of  evil  in  the  world.  On  the  last  two  aubjeels 
thiy  nrapounded  all  the  aiiiimsnti^  that  w«fe  «d- 
vaneea  later  up  to  the  tfane  of  LeSmb. 

(2)  .V ('/'//'  Sioin.!tri  (srrnnd  and  fint  ceniuries  b.  c). 
— Sloirisiii  <luring  this  i)eriod  was  no  longer  a  Greek 
SelitKil;  it  h:us  penetrated  into  (he  Roman  worhl,  and 
became,  under  the  influence  of  Scipio's  friend,  PansB- 
tius  (1S.>-1112J,  who  hve<l  at  Rome,  and  of  Posidonius 
(135-40).  who  transferred  the  School  to  Rhodes,  the 

SuasiKifficial  philosophy  of  Roman  imperisHsm.  Ita 
octrincs  were  considerably  modiftcnl,  becoming  leas 
dogmatic  in  con.s<Hjuencp  of  the  criticism  of  the  new 
.Vnadernieian,  Carneades  (2 1  1 29 ) .  In  Stoic  mo- 
ralit  y  I*an:et  ius  develoiw  the  idea  of  hunuuiity.  Pfjsi- 
doniiis  is  at  onro  a  savant,  historian,  geographer, 
mathematician,  astronomer,  and  a  mystic  who,  oom- 
menting  on  Plato's  wortcs,  revives  his  theories  oo  tha 
nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul. 

(3)  New  Stoicism  (to  a.  d.  429). — The  new  Stoicism 
is  more  ethical  and  didaclie     Sriciue  is  im  Ic  iiger 
the  knowledge  of  nature,  but  a  kind  of  the<iliigieal 
summa  of  moral  and  rcUgious  sentimenis.  Very 
little  has  been  preserved  of  the  short  popular  treatises 
and  discourses,  wherein,  with  a  vivid  style  introduced 
under  the  influence  of  the  Cynic  diatribe,  the  philoso- 
pher endeavoured  to  render  his  ethical  principles  ^ 
practical.    The  letters  of  Seneca  (2-€8)  to  Lucilius,  ^ 
the  conversations  of  Musonius  (time  of  Nero),  and  of  i 
Epictctus  (age  of  Domitian),  the  fragments  of  Hiero-  | 
clcs  (time  of  Hadrian),  the  memoirs  of  Marcus  Aure- 

hus  (d.  180),  give  but  an  incomplete  idea.    Stoicism,  i 
which  gradually  disappeared  as  the  official  School, 
was  the  most  important  of  the  Hellenic  elements  in 
the  semi-oriental  religions  of  vanishing  paganism. 

ZBtxxa,  Phil.  d.  Oritehen,  III,  pt.  i,  tr.  Sto\f.$  by  IUbcbbi. 
(Londao,  1S02):  Dtboft.  DU  Elhik  dir  Stoa  (Berlin,  1807); 
Bkowic,  SU^and  SainU  (New  York,  1H93):  LeoNARO  Atvroit, 
Stoic  and  ChriHinn  (Ix>n<lon.  liKW);  Ah.mm,  Stn,.:,rum  Tftrrum 
fragmrntii  ( L*-ip»iK.  iy<X<,  \SX)tA:  B.^BE,  Potidcr:<,  -.j^iiiit.f  I  I>>y- 
dcn.  1810);  Bo.NUurrcn,  EpihlH  u.  die  Slon  (Smu  ■  t-..,rt  IsflO); 
^TEtx,  PtvcAolooit  der  Sloa  (Borlin.  18861;  InrM.  h'ri.nnt- 
MMMMradM-Staa  (Berlin,  vm):BAXn.,Dx€Stoa  ^Ltiptig.  1W)8); 
Brntmam,  CkrwUfft  0^  lUO).        Emm  '»-*Tm 

Stolborg,  Friedrich  Leopold,  CorxT  zr,  b.  at 
Brammst<Hit  in  Holstein  ft  lien  a  part  of  Denmark),  7 
November,  1750;  d.  at  Sondermuhlen  near  Osnabrilekt 
5  December,  1819.  He  belonged  to  the  yotmnr 
branch  of  the  Stotberg  family  and  was  the  son  m  a 
Dani.sh  m:igistr:ite  and  owner  of  a  m.uioriiil  estate. 
.\  few  years  :Jter  his  birth  the  family  movi  d  to  Copen- 
hagen and  soon  forme<l  frien(h<hij)s  with  dist  m^lli^hed 
literaiy  men,  enieoiaUy  Klopsiook.  Klopstock  was  | 
Umo  a*  the  bsi^  of  hii  famn  and  the  fnndvnental  | 
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prinoiiik*  which  be  held,  derotkm  to  God  and  coua- 
try,  floade  a  deep  imprtwion  on  the  young  Stolberg. 
Stolberg's  religious  ideas,  it  must  be  adcnowledged, 

remained  at  first  somewhat  misty  and  confused,  aa 
his  parcrita  held  to  im  et'li-ot  ie  fnrin  of  Christi.iiiif  y  and 
read  (or  their  own  edification  the  most  heterogciicous 
auUlora.  as  Augustine  and  Luther,  F^nclon  and  Saurin, 
Zinienoorf  and  Young.  Together  with  his  brother 
Chriaiian,  Madrieh  Leopold  went  to  the  University 
of  HaOe  in  1770.  in  order  to  study  law.  Hie  othar 
atndifw  embraced  the  claflsics  and  various  historical 
eOUnee.  Two  years  later  tlie  two  brothers  went  to 
Qftttingen,  where  they  joined  the  little  c(jnii)iuiv  called 
the  "Hainbund",  a 'society  of  young  men  who  had 
bidi  aaptratioDa  for  the  freedom  of  the  ooimtiy,  and 
wfib  cunhrated  Gennan  poetry.  Some  of  the  poetiy 
by  the  members  of  the  "Bund",  has  a  permanent 
value.  However,  besides  BOrger,  Hfilty,  and  Vorn,  of 
all  the  nieinherM  of  the  "Bund"  only  Stolber^j;  has,  in 
reality,  not  been  forgotten,  and  his  name  continues  to 
live  less  on  account  of  hia  literary  produotkmB  than 
beeanae  of  hia  oonveraion  to  Catholicism. 

After  completing  his  studies  at  the  university  Stol- 
berg made  a  journey  in  Switzerland  with  Goethe  and 
Count  von  Iiaugwitz  in  1775.  Here,  befiide«  meeting 
other  di.stinguisneii  persons,  he  iM  i  ime,  aeriuainted 
with  Lavater,  with  whom  ho  forine<l  a  husting  friend- 
ship. In  1777  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Prt)te8tant 
Prince-Biahop  of  LQbeck,  and  was  for  a  while  the 
biahop'a  envoy  at  the  Danish  Court.  Somewhat  Inter, 
in  1781,  he  was  chief  administrator  at  Eutin  and  in 
1785  magistrate  at  Neuenburg  in  the  Duchv  of  Olden- 
burg. Jour  years  aft^r  this  he  was  the  r)anigh  am- 
bassador at  Berlin.  In  1791  he  wjis  appointe<l  presi- 
dent of  the  lx)ard  of  eoclesijustiral  admmi.stration  of 
the  Prince-Bishop  of  Liibcck,  and  in  1797  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  Russia.  On  1  June,  1800,  he  joined 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  private  chapel  of  the  Prin- 
cess Gallitzin  at  OsnabHlck,  and  on  22  August  he  re- 
signed bis  variou.s  ^tositions.  Afti  r  this  he  lived  first 
at  MUnater  in  Westphalia,  then  from  1812  at  Taten- 
hausen  near  Bielefeld,  and  finally  from  1816  at  Sonder- 
mOhle  near  Osnabruck.  where  he  died  after  a  short 
iHnit.  He  waa  buried  in  the  eemctery  at  Stockkem- 
pen.  Stolberg  was  twice  married.  Ilia  first  wife, 
Agnea  von  Wit«lcben,  died  on  11  November,  1788, 
after  six  years  of  hajijiy  inarricxl  life,  leaving  two  sons 
and  two  dauRhters.  Two  years  later  SlollMTg  mar- 
ried Counte.i.s  S()[i!iie  von  kedcrn.  .After  their  mar- 
riage he  and  his  wife  took  a  long  Journey  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  This  tour  was  of 
great  importance  for  hia  religious  development,  as  he 
then  msbde  the  acquaintance  of  the  devout  Catholic 
Freiherr  von  I)rostf-\'ischering,  jus  well  an  of  Droete- 
Vischering's  re-sulent  tutor,  the  distingui.shed  theolo- 

f;ian  Katerkainp.  By  his  second  miirriage  Stolberg 
lad  a  large  family,  and  all.  with  the  exe«'ption  of  the 
oldest  daughter,  followed  the  father's  example  and 
joined  the  Catholic  Church  in  1801.  The  oldest 
daughter,  Agnes,  waa  betrothed  to  the  Lutheran 
Cfjuiit  Fenlinana  of  Stolbeiw-Wemigerode,  but  her 
fjon  in  1S.">4  beeame  a  Catholic.  Four  sons  and  two 
8ons-iri-law  tiM)k  part  in  the  caninainn  against  France 
in  1814;  one  of  these  sons  was  killed  at  Ligny  (1815). 

Stolbag'B  ehan£;e  of  nii^cm  attracted  great  atten- 
tkn.  Mraqr  of  hia  noneroua  friends  deented  and 
•ome  •bused  him,  sueh  aa  GMm,  JmoU,  and  others, 
or  attarke<l  him  with  bitter  hatred  as  Voss  in  his 

Fiamphlet  "Wie  ward  Fritz  Stolberg  ein  IJnfreier?" 
le  was  rlinri^i'd.  and  this  charge  i.«  even  now  rej^eated, 
with  having  been  a  Catholic  for  years  before  he  pub- 
licly left  the  ProlMtent  Church.  Men  who  judged  of 
the  facts  as  thaf  mn,9»Fxvimry9a  Stein,  Goethe^ 
■ad  eepecially  Dvmtflr,  looleed  on  hfa  oonyniion  in  a 
kindly  spirit  and  imputed  no  ignoble  motives  to  him. 
They  were  entirely  justified  in  so  doing,  for  even  after 
Ui  eoawwion  and  notwithateadini  Ui 


piety  Stolberg  was  never  able  to  rid  himself  altogether 
of  the  syncretism  of  the  paternal  home.  Both  in  days 
of  good  and  ill  health  he  sought  edification,  after  hia 
oonveraion  as  before,  from  Protestant  hymns  and  aer- 
mons.  Even  when  dying,  besides  the  i)rayers  and 
hymns  of  the  Church,  he  had  read  aloud  to  hlni  Klop- 
Btock's  poems  and  passages  from  the  writings  of  the 
"  Wandsbecker  Boten",  the  well-known  frwrnoiion, 
Claudius.  He  was  also  a  warm  friend  of  the  later 
Bishop  Sailer.  Saakr'a  orthodoxy  waa  doubted  in 
his  own  day,  but  without  reason ;  what  ever  be  thought 
of  hi.s  peculiar  myfiticLsm,  he  was  a  strong  behever 
in  the  primacy  <)f  the  jxjpe,  and  a  defender  of  the 
Church  against  State  encroachmcnl.s. 

As  regards  Stolberg's  literary  works,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  quantity  ezoeeded  the  quality.  They 
may  be  divided  thus:  translations,  aa  "Homer"  (1778) 
"Plato"  (1796);  "^hylus"  (1802);  poetry,  as 
"Balhvds"  (1779),  "Iambics"  i\7M),  "PlaA-s"  (1787); 
"Travels"  (1791);  novels,  as  "The  Island"  (1788). 
After  his  conversion  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
preparation  of  a  "Geechichte  dcr  Religion  Jeaa 
Crista"  (1806—),  which  is  marked  by  a  warmth 
of  tone,  although  not  without  orors  in  investigation. 
He  also  wrote  a  history  of  .Alfred  the  Great  (1816); 
a  life  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  translated  i>.'is,sj\ge»  from 
the  works  of  St.  .Augiwtinc,  and  also  wrote  medita- 
tions on  the  Holy  S€rii)ture8j  which,  however,  together 
with  the  "BQcfilcin  der  Liebc",  and  the  polemical 
pamphlet  "Kurze  Abfertigung  des  laagen  Sehmib- 
sehnfts  des  Hofrats  Voss  '.  did  not  appear  untfl 
after  h'lH  death.  At  first  Stolberg's  muse  waa  entirely 
influenced  by  the  ideas  of  Klopstoek.  However,  the 
poet  soon  abandoned  the  antique  pwtic  measures  and 
successfully  adopte<l  German  rhyme.  Most  of  his 
poetry  is  now  out  of  date  and  scarcely  half-a-doaeB 
of  his  "Lieder"  are  known  to  the  present  gencratioB. 
In  his  own  day  hia  tranalationa  from  the  classics  were 
considered  well  done.  At  times  credulity  and  lack 
of  critical  discernment  mar  his  descriptions  of  travel 
and  historical  writings.  Probably  bus  w^ork  is 
contained  in  his  devotional  writings,  but  even  these 
are  not  entirely  satiafactocy,  espocioUy  the  transla- 
tion of  the  numorous  pisssges  from  the  BMe^  wlAdi 
at  times  are  not  wj  eocrsot* 

Sv«  the  hutoriv*  of  GmUMi  ttKrrtUW.  betk  tiw  earlier  hiatoriM 

and  tin-  mort-  fiKMlcm  odm;  of  tho  niolpm  ones,  in  particular  the 
worki  111  En>.i:i-  iiinl  Binri.!.-*;  nf  U»*  rarlior  historic*:  Mkmel, 
Dcut»che  Dichtuno.  Ill  (Muttgurt.  is;.;  I),  175  sqq.;  BhChl,  Uraek, 
dfr  kalh.  Lit.  I)ti.t»rhlnriih  rom  XVII.  Jahrhunaert  bis  tur  (Irxien- 
xcnH  (I-cipriK.  IS.'VJ),  73-128.  Of  other  worka:  .Mkitseu  Nntm* 
Gnchuhtr  tier  [HuUrhrn.  pU  II  (DraOau,  IMS),  40;  MBMOIb 

FrUdruh  Lfopotil  Ton  SUiibcrg  u.  miM  ZnlfftnoMm  (2  vota.,  GothS, 
ISr>2):  IIf.nvkh,  .Stfll>crg  in  den  UttUm  Jahrirhntrn  trinet  l.r'.tfnt 
(Muini,  1S7.''>):  Idem.  .4u«  Frieilridt  Ltopold  r.>n  Si-4l,ir\i'»  JujrruU 
jahren  (Fraukforl.  1870);  JaNimkn,  Frietteri.-h  I,.  Graf  tu  •S:,4t>rrg 
(Freiburg.  lS7f>-77);  IlELUNanAUS,  Ft.  I,.  Graf  tu  Str^hrrg  u. 
J.  H.  VoM  (MQjMter,  1882);  Iiikm,  Brief*  fr.  L.  (Jraf  tu  SUtlben 

Pitre  WrmtAiw. 

Joseph,  son  of  the  poet  Friedxkfa  Leopold,  b. 
12  August,  1804;  d.  5  April,  1859.   In  1849  ho  was 

president  of  the  general  jus-sembly  of  Catholic  As,';<  >ri.'i- 
tions  held  at  Rati»lx)n  (2-5  October).  At  tius  con- 
grcs-s  the  St.  Boniface  Association  was  founded,  and 
Stolberg  was  elected  its  first  president.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1849-50  he  made  ft  hhwious  journey  to  all  the 
episcopal  sees  of  Qennanjy,  and  until  his  death  was 
constantly  active  in  the  mteresta  of  the  association. 
Sinee  1904  his  son  Hermann  fb.  at  W&stheim  in 
Westphalia,  28  February,  18r>4)  has  been  president  of 
the  St.  Boniface  Association. 

Katharina,  sister  of  Fricdricli  I^eopold,  b.  at 
Bramstedt,  5  December,  1751;  d.  at  Peterswaldao, 
22  February,  1832.  Gifted  with  a  highly  poetical  na- 
ture, she  was  one  of  the  most  leamtHl  women  of  her 
ime,  As  .«lie  wns  incsf  devol'dly  iittiiclied  to  her 
brother  and  Uved  with  him  after  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Ui  eoDTCBiten  ergoasd  in  bar  SI 
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twMn  her  love  for  him  imd  her  Evangelical  belief, 
b  ISQB  ^  aho  }oinad  the  Catholic  Qmrch;  how- 
ir  meotal  Btru^glea  followed,  «ad  finayUgr  abe 
I  to  Rotcwtantiam. 

Ht/kaitfuUr,  a.  v.;  AUgms, 


KliBMKMB  LOfTLER. 

Stole,  a  liturgical  vestment  oonqMMod  of  a  strip 
of  material  from  two  to  four  inehee  wide  sad  about 
eji^btjf  ^indioe  long.  It  has  diher  a  uniform  width 
or  ie  araiewhat  narrower  towards  the 
lA  the  enda  in  the  shnpe  of  a 
trapesium  or 
epaae.  A  nmall 
croflB  is  generally 
sewed  or  em- 
broidered on  the 
stole  at  both 
ends  and  in  the 
middle;  the  cross, 
however,  is  pre- 
scribed only  for 
themiddle,  where 
the  priest  kisses 
the  stole  before 
putting  it  on. 
There  are  no 
express  precepts 
concenting  the 
material  of  the 
stole,  but  silk,  or 
at  Iea.st  a  half- 
silk  fabric,  is 
most  appropri- 
ate. Stoles  for 
festivals  are  gen- 
erally  orna- 
mented with 
embroidery,  es- 
pecially what  are 
calltxi  "  vesper 
Btoles". 

Panmr  Ues. 
—The  stole  is 

worn  only  by 
deacons,  priests, 
and  bishops.  For 
deacons  and 
priests  it  is  the 
specific  marlc  of 
office,  being  the 
bad^c  of  the 
d  i  a  r  r)  n  a  1  and 
prir.stly  orders, 
by  Bubdeacons, 


I'oi  ND  IN  St.  CcTHiirHT's  T</Mn 


The  wrongful  UBe  of  the  stole 
therefore,  would  imply  the  usurp 
onkr,  and  would  constitute  aa  rnvgularity.  Ce»> 
eona  wear  the  stole  like  •  mA,  tiie  veatmeut 

resting  on  the  left  shoulder  and  thence  paasing 
across  the  breast  and  back  to  the  ri^ht  side. 
The  .«tol<.  of  the  priest  e.\fen<Ls  from  the  baek  of  the 
Beck  arn>ss  the  shoulders  to  the  breast,  where  the  two 
halvefl  either  cross  each  other  or  fall  down  straight 
Moordiiig  aa  (he  atole  ia  worn  ovra-  the  alb  or  tbe 
•mpHee.  The  atole  ia  won  hv  a  biriiop  in  tiw  aame 
•nanner  as  a  priest,  except  that  it  is  never  crossed 
*»n  the  breast,  as  a  bishop  wears  the  f)ectoral  crosH. 
Aa  a  mark  of  order  the  stole  is  used  in  a  sp< '  ial 
ceremony,  at  the  ordination  of  deacons  and  priests. 
At  the  ordination  of  deacons  the  faiiboii  places  it  on 
thn  left  shoulder  of  tbe  oandidate^  aaymg:  "BeeelTe 
from  the  hand  of  God  the  white  gannent  and  MSU 
thy  duty,  for  Clod  is  miuhty  enoiijrh  to  Rive  thee  His 
grace  in  rich  measure."  At  the  ordination  of  i)rietit« 
the  bi.shop  draws  the  part  of  the  Ht<jle  that  rests  at 
the  back  of  the  candidate's  neck  forward  over  the 

Md  faqra  the  two  coda  aMnriaa^.aagriiig:  be 


"  Receive  the  yoke  of  the  Lord,  for  His  yoke  ia  I 
and  His  burdoi  ia  Ugfat."  The  Sacred  Con^regatioo 

of  Rites  has  given  a  large  number  of  decisions  con- 
cerning the  use  of  the  stole.  .\8  a  general  rule  it 
may  bo  stated:  the  stole  is  only  used,  and  must  be 
used,  at  a  function  [>eculiar  to  the  deacon,  priest,  and 
bishop,  a  function  that  pre8ui>i><>ses  the  order  (e.  g.., 
at  the  celebration  of  Mass,  when  the  Bleaaed  otmnk- 
ment  ia  touched,  when  the  saoraaienta  are  *Hii>liiV 
tcrod),  but  not  for  example,  in  processions  or  at 
Vespers.  The  wearing  of  the  stole  by  the  bishop  at 
Solemn  Vespers  Ls  an  exception;  Uh  nsv  by  a  priest 
while  preaching  depends  on  local  custom.  The 
stole  is  not  a  specific  mark  of  parochial  jurisdiction. 

The  use  of  the  stole  ia  alao  ouatomanr  in  the  Oii> 
ental  rites,  in  whidi,  aa  in  the  Wert,  it  ■  one  of  tlie 
chief  liturgical  vestments  (Greek,  i&^pwr,  the  de** 
con's  stole,  and  4wiTpax^>^ior,  the  priest's  stole;  Ar^ 
menian,  urar;  Syrian  and  Chaldaic,  umm;  C<ij)tic, 
batrashil).  According  to  present  Oriental  cu-stora 
the  stole  is  a  strip  of  silk  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
wide,  havinf^  at  the  u^dw  end  a  hole  through  which 
the  head  is  miserted;  it  ia  either  individeaTSyrian, 
Coptic,  and  Armenian  custom)  or  opens  down  the 
front  from  the  opening  for  the  head  (Greek  custom). 
Among  the  Chaldeans  (Ni-storian.s)  the  stole  of  the 
priest  resembles  that  used  in  the  Wtsst,  and  is, 
like  this,  crossed  over  the  breast.  The  deacon's 
stole  gexieraUj  hangs  down  straight  from  the  left 
shouloer  both  In  front  and  at  the  back,  but  in  certain 
rites  is  first  wound  like  a  sash  around  the  breast  and 
back.  Among  the  Syrians  and  Chaldeans  the  8ub- 
deaoon  ah>o  u.ses  the  stole,  luit  he  finst  twLsts  it  like 
a  scarf  around  the  neck,  the  ends  bcin^  then  let  hang 
from  the  left  shoulder  in  hont  and  behind. 

HisTOBr. — We  poaaeaB  few  referenoee  to  the  stole 
anterior  to  the  ninth  eentmy.  In  the  East,  however, 
it  b  mentioned  very  early,  the  deacon's  stole  being 
frequently  referred  to  even  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  The  priest's  stole  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
East  until  the  eighth  century.  The  stole  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  West  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies (Synod  of  Braga,  563;  Fourth  Council  of 
Toledo,  633;  Gallican  explanation  of  the  MaaB)» 
but  then  as  a  thing  which  had  long  been  in  use. 
The  earli<>;<t  evidences  of  the  use  of  the  stole  at 
Rouie  (iatr  fron)  the  weond  half  of  tlie  ei|B;hth  century 
and  the  In  iiinnuig  of  the  ninth.  But  in  the  ninth 
century,  sulnleacons  and  acolytes  still  wore  both  the 
planeta  and  the  stole,  although,  to  distinpadi  then 
from  the  deaeona,  prieste,  and  oishops,  there  were  dtA> 
nite  limitations  to  their  use  of  the  latter  vestment. 
After  the  ninth  centun,'  the  stole  is  verj'  frequently 
mentioned,  and  even  then  the  manner  of  its  use  was 
essentially  the  same  as  to-day.  In  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  in  the  Prankish  Empire  the  prieata 
commanded  to  wear  the  stole  constantly  as  a 


badge  of  their  calling,  especially  when  on  a  journey. 
In  Spain  and  Gaul  iv  the  pre-Carlovingian  period, 
the  deacons  wore  the  stole  over  the  tunic  like  the 
Greeks;  in  Southern  Italy  this  practice  wa.s  continued 
until  at  leiust  tlie  thirteenth  century;  at  Milan  the 
stole  Ls  Htill  worn  over  the  dalmatic.  The  custom 
for  tbe  prieats  to  wear  the  stole  erossed  in  front  of 
tiw  fareoat  at  Mass  waa  known  aa  eaily  as  the  Synod 
of  Braga  (675),  but  did  Bot  beecma  smaral  until  the 

late  Middle  Ages. 

Ki.oi  MK\T. — Very  little  is  known  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  stole  in  the  prc-Carlovingian  period. 
Originally  it  was  probably  a  cloth  folded  into  the  form 
of  a  band,  and  graduaQy  devetoped  into  »  aimple 
band.^ithe  efevoith  and  tweiftii  ewturiea  the  atola 
was  very  long,  and  at  the  same  time  extremalj 
narrow.  It  was  customary,  even  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, to  ornament  the  ends  with  fringe,  t:ixse!i,  or  little 
bells.  Towards  the  thirteenth  century  the  ends  came  to 
'  in  the  fourtesnth  eantuy 
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shape  disappeared,  and  until  the  sixteenth  century  the 
stoic  wna  a  strip  of  material  of  uniform  width,  and  only 
ornamented  with  fringe  at  the  ends.  During  the  oourae 
of  the  sixteenth  century  it  began  again  to  be  oustomary 
to  broaden  the  ends  of  the  stole;  the  eighteenth  century 
produced  the  ugly  stoles,  in  which  the  end*  seemed  to 
spread  out  into  nugc  spades;  these  were  dao  called 
"pocket  Btolos".  It  wuH  not  until  the  mxt<*<'nth 
century-  that  it  became  cufitomary  to  place  a  croas 
in  the  centre  and  at  the  ends  of  the  stole;  hi  the 
Middle  Aces  this  practice  was  unusual. 

Onom.— ViuioiiB  hypotheses  have  been  suggested 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  stole.  The  theory 
formerly  universally  held,  but  quite  wrong,  that  it 
oriRinated  in  the  ornamental  trimming  of  i  ix  innent 
called  "stole",  which  in  the eour»e  of  time  ilLsappeured 
leaving  b<'hijid  only  this  trimming,  has  been  aban- 
doaed.  The  theory  that  traced  the  stole  to  the 
Jenriih  praying  mantle  him  ti\m  been  c^ven  up.  At 
the  praent  time  the  stole  is  cither  traced  baclc  to  a 
Btuii^cal  napkin,  which  deacons  arc  said  to  have 
carried,  or  to  ii  neckcloth  formerly  peculiar  to  prieHt«, 
or  it  is  regardwl  aa  a  liturgical  nadge  (mtroduc*'*! 
at  the  latest  in  the  fourth  centurv  )  which  first  came 
hito  use  in  the  £^t,  and  then  in  the  West.  It 
was  alM>  Inoiubt,  as  it  would  seem,  to  Rome,  where 
it  was  not  at  first  adopted  as  m  baan  of  the  higher 
orders  of  the  clergy,  but  as  a  dbtlncuve  mark  oi  the 
Roman  clcrgj-  in  general.  The  «d\ing  of  the  stole 
to  the  candidate  at  onlinution  in  Rome  was  intended 
to  convey  a  double  syiiiboli-sni;  firnt,  that  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  clergj'  of  the  Roman  Church  cx-curred 
de  b€nedieti43iM  S.  Petrif  and  secondly  that  by 
ordination  the  candidate  entered  the  service  of  St. 
Peter,  that  is  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary before  the  ordination  to  lay  tlie  orarin  upon 
the  Confessio  of  St.  Peter.  This  liturpi(  ul  hafige  was 
calleil  ornrium  on  account  of  ii.**  bimilarity  to  the 
secular  orarium  both  in  shf^ie  and  material,  and  in 
the  way  it  was  worn.  (For  further  details  as  to  the 
various  hypotheses  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name, 
cf.  J.  Braun,  "Die  liturpsche  Gewandung",  608-20.) 
The  name  "stole",  us  the  designation  of  the  nranum, 
is  of  Clullic  origin,  not  Roman.  As  early  as  the  ninth 
century  the  expn-ssion  "stole"  prevailc<l  in  the 
Prankish  Ejnpire;  it  made  its  entrance  into  Italy 
about  the  tenth  ex;ntury,  and  here  also  came  rapidly 
into  general  use.  From  the  thirteenth  century  the 
name  onrium  appears  only  in  isohted  instances. 

BoOBt  Onck.  dtr  lititrgitehm  Oeteander,  II  (Bonn,  1886); 
BoHArur  Da  FutTBT.  La  Ueue,  Vlt  (Paris,  1889);  MAJtmiorr. 
VettiaTium  rhritlianum  (London,  18<5M>:  Wilpbrt,  Un  capiiolo 
dtUa  ttona  dr!  retiiario  (Romp,  1808  M'J);  loBM,  Die  Oemiiduna 
Her  .r.(<-„  Chrt^ler,  ffoloenr.  18t»):  BBAUH,  iM*  priMlmL 
(..  /.r  .\>,n.l!,>r.:.  ■  <  Km  I  ,urc.  1118);  fiUW,  Ml  ifiufcdll 
(ttmandung  im  UcculetU  u.  OrittU. 

Jonn  BmAvm. 

Stolz,  .XlbanTbidor,  Catholic  theologian  and  popu- 
lar author,  b.  at  Biihl,  Hiwien,  3  Feb.,  1808;  d.  at 
Fn'iburg,  Iti  Oct.,  1883.  He  first  studied  at  the  g>Tn- 
nasium  at  Rxtstatt  (1818-27),  and  then  proceed^  to 
the  University  of  fVeiburb  wheie^  after  aitending 
lectures  in  jurispradenne  for  a  brief  period,  he  devoted- 
himself  to  the  -^tudy  of  theology  (1S27-30V  Owing  to 
the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  theological  fatnilly 
of  Freiburg,  he  fi  ll  into  sce{>ti<ism,  and  could  not 
bring  himself  to  enter  the  clerical  w-ininary;  but  after 
•tuctying  philology  at  Heidelberg  from  1830  to  1832  he 
nguned  nis  former  faith.  Havwg  determined  to  em- 
braoe  the  derieal  state,  he  entered  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  at  Freiburg  in  the  autumn  of  1832,  and  in 
August,  1833,  was  ordained  to  the  ])rie,stlioo(l.  During 
tin  following  eight  years  lie  was  engaged  in  parochiiU 
work,  being  curate  fiirst  at  Kolhenfels  in  the  .Murgtl»&I, 
and  from  June,  1835,  at  Neusats,  in  the  District  of 
BahL  In  the  Mituan  of  1841  he  WM  wpointed  in- 
•traotor  in  icligiaa  St  tliB  gyuBarfam  «f  Bruohsal,  and 


on  1  March,  1843,  teacher  of  moral  and  pastoral 
theology  at  the  theological  college  of  Freiburg.  From 
May,  1845  he  was  temporary  director  of  this  institu- 
tion, but  his  appointment  as  permanent  director  was 
prevented  by  opponents  holding  Liberalistic  views.  In 
1845  he  became  doctor  of  theolocy;  and  in  the  autum 
of  1847,  despite  the  opposition  to  nis  appointment,  waa 
matie  prof«wor  of  ptistoral  theolog)-  and  pcdiigogics 
at  the  university.  On  13  OctolxT,  1848,  he  waa 
named  ordinary  professor,  and  during  1851MiO  he  was 
rector  of  the  university.  He  was  made  honorary  doc- 
tor of  the  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Vienna  in  1865,  and  in  1868  archiepiscopal  spiritual 
counsellor.  In  both  the  charitable  and  social  fields 
Stols  (lis])layed  a  great  and  successful  activity;  in 
1851  he  foutidi'd  at  Freiburg  the  Catholic  Journey- 
men's Association  after  the  model  of  Koli)ing's,  and 
conducted  it  as  director  and  later  as  diocesan  presi- 
dent. He  likewise  introduced  into  Freiburg  the  So- 
ciety of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  of  which  he  remained 
director  until  his  death.  He  devoted  all  the  receipts 
from  his  wTitings  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor  and 
charitable  institutions^  to  the  needs  of  the  Chvirch, 
and  to  home  and  foreign  missions. 

As  a  theologian  8tolz  was  too  self-opinionated,  his 
theological  teachers  having  failed  to  give  him  any 
fundamental  training,  and  he  lacked  the  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  achievements  of  earlier  theology.  Hii^ 
Bcher's  writing.^,  for  which  he  had  an  unbouniled  vener- 
ation, were  his  chief  authority.    For  the  t<'achu>g  of 

Practical  subjects,  however,  he  was  a<lmirubly  (juidi- 
ed,  and  numerous  theological  students  from  foreign 
pcffts,  especially  Switzerland,  came  to  Freiburg  to 
attend  his  scliolarly  and  suggestive  lectures.  Of 
his  writings  in  the  tncological  domain  we  may  mni- 
tion:  "  Kate<'hetische  AusTegung  des  Frr  iburger  Dio- 
cesan-KatechLsmus  (Hirscher'a  Kateehismus)  ftir 
Geistliche,  I^ehrer  und  Eltern"  (3  vol.-s.,  Freibuifc 
1844-47)  J  "Ueber  die  Vererbung  sittlicher  Anlagen" 
(University  Report,  Freiburg,  1859);  "Erziehungi* 
kunst"  (Freiburg,  1873;  7th  ed.  by  Julius  Magrw, 
1010);  "Homilctik  als  Anweisung  den  Armen  daa 
Evan|;elium  zu  predigen",  published  by  laknb 
Schmitt  after  the  author's  death  (Freiburg,  188.0;  '2nd 
cd.,  1899). 

In  the  domain  of  popular  relimous  literature  Stola 
Mquired  imperishable  iMDon.  Uifted  and  oxiginal, 
a  keen  observer  of  human  nature,  a  master  of  langiilgB 

with  ever>'  shade  of  cxpretwion  at  command,  he  united 

a  broad  s(>nse  of  humour  and  an  effective  satire  with 
a  deep  sincerity  of  rcligiou.H  feeling,  a  delicacy  in  the 
portrayal  of  condition.s  of  the  .soul,  and  a  poetical 
loroe  and  beaut v  in  his  descriptions  of  nature.  Among 
his  works,  which,  besides  being  published  in  Germany, 
have  been  translated  into  French,  English.  Italia^ 
and  other  languages,  his  "Kalender  mr  Ztit  una 
Ewigkeit",wTiiten  for  t he  ye.irs  1843-47,  l.S.'.8-.'-,9. 1804, 
1873-81,  and  1884,  has  boon  mo.>*t  widely  read,  thes«» dis- 
courses were  collectc<l  and  issued  in  four  \  olun>es  under 
the  titles  "Kompass  filr  Ix?ben  und  Stcrbcn"  (1861 
and  frequently) ;  "  Das  Vaterunscr  ondder  unendliche 
Gruas"  (1861):  «  Wachholdcr-Qeist gegen  die  Gnind- 
Qbel  der  Welt:  Dummheit,  SOnde  und  Bend** 
(1879);  "Die  Nachtig.ill  C.ottes"  (1888).  Ver>-  pop- 
ular also  is  his  "Legende  oder  der  christliche  Stern- 
himmel"  (in  parts,  1851-60;  12th  ed.  in  1  quarto  vol., 
1904;  10th  cd.  in  4  octavo  vols.,  1894).  With  this 
must  be  associated  another  ascetioo-religious  work, 
"Die  heilige  Elisabeth"  (1865;  16th  ed.,  1909),  which 
many  consider  the  ripest  wtM-k  of  StoU.  As  the  fruita 
of  his  travels  in  Spain  in  18.50  he  published  (18.'i3)  the 
brilliant  and  highlv  humorous  work  "Spanisches  fur 
die  gebildeteWelt"  (12th  ed.,  1908);  his  pilgrinKige  to 
the  Holy  Jjand  in  1855  resulte<l  in  "  Hesuch  bei  beoou 
Cham  und  Japhet,  oder  Heise  in  <las  Iiei%a  Land'' 
(1857 ;  10th  ed!.,  1909) .  The  works  "  Witterungen  der 
Seele'^  (1867;  7th  ed.,  1910),  "Wilder  Honig"  (1870; 
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4tli  ed.,  1908).  an.l  "Durrc  Krautcr"  (1877;  4«h«d^ 
1908),  oonsiet  of  excerptA  from  his  diaries. 

8tWB  alw  wrote  a  number  of  pamphlets  and  bro- 
tbura^  flOQiB  q(  potmiiflal  — f^pffff  gf  wMp^i  »atA 
eetieal  eontanti,  QoOeeted  indorllie  tide  of ''Klenue* 
k.  it.-ii"  (2  collections,  lSr>8  and  1887;  4th  cd.,  1909). 
His  works  were  issued  iii  ninotwn  voluint'S  in  Frei- 
bure  (I871-9"ii,  exclusive  of  the  "I.«gende"  uiul  the 
expmnatiou  of  the  catechinni ;  a  popular  edition  of  hie 
works  has  »ppmnd  in.  twelve  voiinMi  (1808-1909). 
Rom  his  pt^m  mm  edited  an  antobkur^ly, 
*'Nachtgcbet  nefaiee  Ldbeos.  NmIi  dem  TMe  da 
Verfasscrs  hcrausgegeben  und  durcli  Erinnerun^en  an 
Alban  Stolz  erg&nzt  von  Jakob  Schmitt"  (Freiburg, 
1885  ;  2nd  ed..  190S),  and  "I*redigten"  (c<l.  Juliiia 
Mayer,  Freiburg,  1908).  Another  valuable  contribu- 
tion Ls  the  correspondence  of  StoU  with  the  convert, 
Julie  Meineke,  edited  by  Mayer  under  the  title  "FO- 
gung  und  FOhrang"  (Freiburg,  1909).  Extraets  from 
the  writing??  of  Stolz  arc  given  in  the  work.s  "Fxlel- 
Bteinj'  rtus  reicher  Schiitzkammcr.  Einc  Samrnhing 
schoner  Stellen  aus  lieii  Schriften  von  Alban  Stolz. 
Auagewahlt  von  Hoinnch  Wagner"  (Freiburg,  1905; 
8rd  ed.,  1910),  and  "Biltkr  zur  chriatkathoUsdWD 
Glaubens-  und  Siitenlehre,  aus  den  Scfanften  roa 
Alban  StoU.  GeietUeheD  und  Lefarem  •owie  dem 
christlirhcn  Volka  gBwidimal  vofi  Sad  Tekh'*  (VM- 
burg,  1909). 

HlomLB,  Alban  SiM  nocA  avthenHtdum  QutOm  dkd  td., 
VMburc.  18B0),  with  portrait;  RuNnuu>  in  BaitwAt  Bio- 
imiMccn.  IV  (Karbrulie,  IWI),  464-61;  Hirrurao,  Aut  WtU 
«.  Kirdu,  II  (4th  ed..  Frdburg.  1807),  396-447;  84VXK.  DU 
wmmAAanOtU-LittntminUUnr.  AirndtcAan.  nn.  »-6  (1910). 

Frieorich  Lavchert. 

Stone,  Corner  or  FonxoATioN. — A  rite  wititlrd 
"De  benedictione  et  impositione  Primarii  Lapidis  pro 
ecclesia  scflificanda"  (Of  the  blessing  and  laying  of  the 
Foundation  Stone  for  the  building  of  a  ehureh)  is  pro- 
vided in  Ihe  Aoaurn  FoatificaL  As  it  appean  in  the 
aane  form  Id  I3t»  '*CHunta  I^mtificale"  of  1520,  it  is 
probably  :it  lenst  :u-i  nld  ;m  the  time  of  Patricius  Pic- 
coloinini  I  lift  e<-iitli  centurv  ),  and  it  may  in  Rul>stance 
go  back  twi)  eenturics  farther  t«  tlio  time  of  Durandus 
of  Mf-nde  (see  Catalani,  "Pont.  Rom.",  II,  31). 
The  rite  itself  is  simple  enouj^.  Before  the  work  of 
building  a  chonb  IB  tat  about  (be  fubno  difeets  thai 
adequate  provUoB  ahoidd  be  made  for  its  mainto- 
nanoe,  also  the  foundations  are  to  he  mrirke<l  nut  mh- 
ject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop  or  his  deU-gute,  atul 
a  wooden  cross  set  uji  tn  indicate  tlie  t>h\ce  where  tlie 
altar  is  to  stand.  In  the  function  which  ensues  the 
bisbop  fint  blesses  holy  water  with  the  or^ianr 
foani,  then  qviiUdei  the  place  where  the  croes  stanos 
and  ttfterwavda  the  fodndaCloB  stone.  Upon  the 
Btone  itself  he  is  dirertod  to  mpxrwe  erosses  on  each 
Bid*'  with  a  knife,  and  then  lie  jjroiiouoecs  the  follow- 
ing prayer:  "Bless,  O  I^>ril,  this  rre;i,ture  of  stone 
[creaturam  utam  Inpi/lis]  and  grant  by  the  invocation 
of  Thy  holy  name  that  all  who  with  a  pure  mbld  shafl 
lend  aid  to  the  building  of  this  ehuroh  nay  obtain 
aoondneM  of  body  and  the  healing  of  their  souls. 
TlirouRh  Christ  Our  Ix)rfl,  Amen."  After  the  Litany 
of  the  Saints,  followe<i  bv  an  aj)propriatt'  antiphon  and 
Psalm  cxxvi,  "Unless  tfic  lyord  build  the  house"  etc., 
the  stone  is  lowered  into  its  phice  with  another  prayer 
■od  again  sprinkled  with  holy  water.  MflVe  am- 
pboOB  and  psalms  follow,  while  the  bishop  onoe  more 
▼irila  and  sprinkles  the  other  foundations,  dividing 
them  into  three  sections  and  ending  each  little  Unir 
with  a  special  prayer.  Fmally  the  "Veni  Creator 
Spiritus"  is  sune.  untl  two  short  prayers.  Then  the 
bishop,  if  he  deems  it  opportxmc,  sits  down  and  ex- 
horts the  pe<»plc  to  contribute  to  the  fabric,  after 
which  he  oisroisBes  them  with  Ua  Mnawng  Mid  the 
proclamation  of  nn  indulgence. 

In  the  Middle  Arc^  this  or  some  analogous  rftawaa 
not  unknown,  but  the  number  of  PontifioUB  nidah 
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contain  anything  of  the  sort  is  comparatively  small 
(Mart^ne,  for  example,  in  his  "De  ntibus"  gives  no 
specimen  of  the  forms  used  in  any  such  function.) 
One  of  the  feik  that  provide  aoeb  n  lito  is  Archbishop 
Chiehele'B  Pontifiral,  icpresentipg,  no  doubt,  the  use 
of  Sarum  in  the  carl}'  fifteenth  centur>'.  The  function 
in  it.8  details  ditlers  considerably  from  that  just  do- 
seribed.  The  only  feature  th.it  i^  quite  identical  is 
the  prayer  above  quoted,  "Benedic,  Domine,  crea- 
tanm  ibtam  lapidis  ,  for  blessing;  the  stone,  but  it  is 
■npplwnented  m  the  En^^Ush  rite  by  another  and 
nraeh  longer  prayer,  oootaming  many  Scriptural  sJlu- 
sions,  among  the  re«t,  one  to  the  "stone  rejected  hy 
the  builders  '.  Moreover,  in  England  the  stone  is 
anointe<l  with  chrism  while  a  prayer  is  said  which  has 
reference  to  this  ceremony.  Of  all  this  there  is  no 
trace  in  the  Roman  type  of  service. 

It  is  not  eav  to  assign  a  date  to  the  beginning  of 
this  practice  m  blesrinc  the  foundation  stone.  An 
interest inK  fragment  of  evidence  is,  however,  fur- 
nislied  hy  \vh;it  is  ;ipp:in-ntly  the  inscribed  foundation 
stone  of  the  first  eliurch  of  .'^t.  Mark  at  Venice.  (See 
the  paper  of  F.  Douce  in  "  Archffiologia  xxvi,  217  6q.) 
As  It  IS  rou^y  circular  in  form,  between  six  and 
flwan  inches  m  diameter,  and  only  half  an  inch  thick, 
we  have  probably  to  do  with  a  tablet  let  into  the 
foundation  stone  proper.  It  bears  a  nidely  scratched 
hea<l  (of  St.  Mark?)  and  the  inscription  in  ninth-cen- 
tury ch;ir;i(  ters:  ec(  i,.  8.  marci  primam  petra.m 
P08VIT  DUX  10.  PAKTici  (acoj;  the  rest  is  brokea 
off.  The  Doge,  John  Particiaco,  dedicated  the  first 
Church  of  St.  Mark  in  a.  o.  828.  Of  oourse  this  in- 
scription does  not  make  referenee  to^  any  religious 
ceremony,  but.  as  forms  for  the  dedication  of  a  church 
were  employed  much  before  this  date,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  such  a  function  should  not  haw  Inen 
accompanied  by  at  least  some  simple  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical blessing.  Moreover,  the  English  liturdst 
Belethus  in  the  twelfth  oeatinarvmevidentllyCainillw  v 
with  a  rite  of  this  Und.  '^When  the  foundationa 
have  been  dug",  he  sajs,  "it  is  necessarj'  that  the 
bishop  sprinkle  the  pUice  with  holy  water  and  that  he 
himself,  or  some  priest  at  his  biddinp,  sliould  l;iy  the 
first  stone  of  the  foundation,  v'hich  ought  to  have  a 
croes  engraved  upon  it.  And  it  is  absolutelv  neccs- 
aaiy  that  the  church  should  be  built  towaida  the  east" 
(Belethus,  ii;  P.  L.,  OCIt,  10).  Shnilar  language  is 
us<h1  by  Ricardua  (P.  L.,  CCX  111,  17  and  20)  andDu- 
r:vndus  (Rationale,  II,  7)  less  tlum  ,1  ( mtuiy  lat^^r. 

.\  question  arises  connect«»<i  with  the  practice  (1)  of 
liiAring  money  upon  the  stone  as  a  contribution  to  the 
Mbiie  of  Uie  church  and  (2)  of  enckwing  coins  within 
or  beneath  it  as  evidanoa  of  the  data.  The  fonnsr 
custom  might  not  bttonhMf  be  troeed  to  the  termo 
of  the  prayer  quoted  above,  which,  in  blessing  the 
foundation  stone,  in  particular  invokes  special  fa- 
vours upon  all  "who  with  jnire  mind  lend  their  aid  to 
the  buiuhng  of  this  church".  It  is  curious,  however, 
that  in  the  one  detailed  description  which  we  possess 
of  a  pagan  oenmoaar  of  the  saBM  sort,  vis.,  that  which 

J receded  the  restoration  of  ^e  Roman  Temple  of 
upitCT  upon  the  Capitol  in  fVie  time  of  \Vsp:isi:m 
(Tacitus,  "Hi.st.",  IV.  .>S),  we  tiiid  not  <,nly  tli:it  the 
foundations  were  waslied  with  histral  water,  but  that 
attention  was  especially  centretl  ujion  the  great  stone 
{infftiu  taxum)  which  was  dragged  into  its  plaee  by 
madateatei  and  people  together.  Monover,  gold 
andnlTer  in  an  unwnrant  and  virg^  atate  were 
scattered  upon  the  foundations  Stranger  still,  a 
simihir  ceremony  seems  to  have  ])rt  vaiim  in  ancient 

A. ss\Tia,  where  an  in.scription  of  Nahn]in!assar  iCfVl 

B.  c.)  describes  how  that  monarch,  in  building  a  temjde 
to  Mennlach,  cast  gold  and  silver  uiK>n  the  founda- 
tions (Sehrader,  "Keilinachriftliche  Bihliothek", 

it,  5).  Fmrtber,  the  eeranonial  rite  of  laying  a  found- 
ation stone  seems  to  reach  back  to  the  time  of  Sargon, 
c.  3800  B.  c.  (ibid.,  pp.  85-93).  The  custom  of  placing 
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coins  in  or  under  the  foundation  stone,  now  veiynn- 
eral,  neetis  further  elucidation.  The  oarlicst  definite 
in8tanc(>  :it  the  moment  discovcnihlr  is  an  c^ntry  in  an 
iircount-lKKiic  at  Bruges,  which  rccurdu  tliat,  when  the 
p:ilai-o  of  the  magbtratM  of  the  Franc  was  rebuilt  in 
1619.  An  angfi  (ooin)  was  paid  out  to  be  placed  under 
the  RNindattbn  stone  (W.  a.  J.  Weak  in  **Notes  and 
Qneiies",  27  AuR.,  1S70.  p.  1S4).  It  19  juBt  con- 
esivable  that  thin  l)iin:il  of  gold  and  wilvfT  may  rep- 
mSOt  a  more  primitive  form  of  sai  rit'K'f  in  wfiich  a 
human  victin^  wa^  immolated  and  buried  under  the 
masonry;  but  the  evidence  of  any  wideqiread  oastom 
of  this  oartNtfous  kind  ia  by  no  aeana  so  ooneluave 
ao  is  maintained  by  audi  writm  aa  'Trior  (Primitive 
Oa1tiu%,  1903,  I,  p.  104  Rq )  and  TrumtMiO  (I2m 
llireahold  Covenant,  pp.  4^57). 

Par  ttoSMlHlMtiaBl  funetioD  see  CATALftn  CmnmmI 

TamiBm* 


M  uHMteah  Smummmi,  II  (Rome.  1730),  . 
(RAtUbon.  1902).  114  aq.  Cf.  ahe  DoBqi  la  Artkmkai^  XTVl 
(London.  1836).  217  aqj  Tboubvu*  !%•  Tkr^ilil^nmawi 
(Bdiabwcli.  MSS),  4ft-67. 


Stone,  Mart  Jean,  b.  at  Brighton,  Sussex,  in  1853: 
d.  at  Battl^  Suaaex.  8  May,  19Q6.  She  was  educated 
at  a  GkMmiit  adiOM  in  Pans  and  at  AadaaffeabuTK  in 
Ooi'Uiany,  wher(>  nhe  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  Fkcnch,  German,  and  Italian.  In  Germany  Mias 
Stone  was  brought  into  touc  h  with  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion, and  exchanged  Protestantism  for  the  "free 
atmosphere",  as  She  expressed  it,  of  the  Catholic 
Chunm.  She  was  leonved  into  the  Qiurch  by  Mon- 
dgDoe  Ketteler,  th«i  Bidx>p  of  Mains.  Her  hislop- 
iral  Btudies,  for  which,  perhaps,  she  is  best  known  to 
the  public,  were,  on  her  return  to  England,  encoursigefj 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesiw.  Her  talent 
and  painiitaking  method  of  research  earned  for  her  a 
roeoay  recognition  in  her  "Mary  the  First,  Queen  of 
England"  (1901).  This  is  a  study  of  the  unhappy 
queen  which  takea  fint  rank  amongrt  historical  mono- 

fraph.s.  Miss  Stone  also  wrote  "Faithful  unto 
)eath",  a  study  of  the  msirtyrs  of  tho  Order  of  .St. 
Fraiici.s  during  the  Rrfonuation  iKTiod  is'.'l'i :  "  Elea- 
nor Leslie",  a  memoir  of  a  notable  Scotli.ih  convert  to 
lie  Qiurch  (1S98);  "  lieformation  and  Renaissance", 
a  group  of  studies  on  the  periods  indicated  (1904); 
"mudies  from  Court  and  Cloister",  reprinted  esaays, 
of  which  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  those  on 
"Margaret  Tudor",  "Sir  Henry  Bedingfeld",  and  a 
"Mi.s-sing  I'jigo  from  the  Idvlls  of  the  Kinf;"  i  I(M);>); 
"The  Church  in  English  History",  a  higher  t<>xt.- 
l>ook  for  teachers  of  hiHtor>'  (1907).  Her  "Cardinal 
Pole",  bopm  for  the  St.  Nicholas  Scries,  was  inter- 
nqptea  fay  tier  death.  She  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  greater  periodicals,  the  "Dublin  Review", 
'•Month^',  "Bhwkwood'a",  "Comhill",  etc.,  and  con- 
tributed aeveial  artidea  to  Tn  Cathouc  Encycu>> 
PKUiA.  •  O.  Fladoate. 

Stone,  Mahmaui  Ki:,  Ji  suit,  1).  at  Draycot,  28 
Nov.,  1748;  d.  at  St.  llricn.H.  21  Aug.,  Is:U.  '  He  wa.s 
educated  at  .St.  Omeri^,  bhared  in  its  historic  exodua 
to  Bruges,  10-17  August,  1762  (see  Saint  Omcb,  Coi/- 
uraa  or),  entered  the  Sooiety  of  Jeaoa  in  1767, 
later  beeMse  a  maater  at  the  LMge  Academy.  In 
1790  he  succeeded  as  pn»sident  to  Father  William 
.Strickland,  who  then  beoamo  procurator  at  London; 
with  hi.H  assist ancf  Father  .Stone  succeeded  in  peace- 
fully guiding  the  English  ex-Jesuits  through  more 
than  a  score  of  tempestuous  years  (see  Milnek,  John  ; 
PoTNTBR,  Wiluam).  Father  Stone's  confreres, 
though  held  together  by  aeommoBToeation  and  their 
still  uncancelled  vow.**,  were  not  allowinl  by  the  brief 
of  suppression  to  reunite  for  purposes  of  government. 
He  could  ther<'fore  ordv  rule  by  appealing  to  con- 
science; no  easy  task  w'  cn  one  remembers  the  ext^erior 
difficulties,  the  adventuresome  ardour  that  animated 
the  yount  men  of  bia  coUege  ataff,  and  the  peculiar 
waya  into  triiidi  the  wii&t^^  -'^  -'^^^^ 


prone  to  suh.side.  \A'hon  dealing  with  the  oiallopK 
ne  could  claim  no  riglits,  not  even  thow  essential  to 
religiou.M  IkkIics.  Fortunately,  tin  y  were  nut  hosiilc, 
though  their  views  on  Jesuit  prom  rty  and  privileges 
cauwMi  Father  Stone  much  trouble. 

On  14  July,  1794,  the  CoUege  at  Utm  waa  tna** 
fBmdto8toii^ttrBt(q.  V.)-  In  spite  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  task,  it  was  accomplished  in  good  order;  and 
schools  rtHjjjened  22  OetoDcr  following.  A  rewrript 
from  Propaganda  (11  Feb.,  1790)  confirmed  Stony- 
hurst  in  all  the  privilegeii  of  Li6ge.  Though  it  waa 
impossible  to  hope  for  a  restoration  of  tiw  Sodta^ 
during  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleooie  wvs,  li 
was  not  impracticable  to  woric  for  a  reunion  wHli  the 
Russian  Jesuits,  whose  cori>orate  existence  had  lately 
be<'n  recognized  at  Rome.  In  this  Father  .Stone  was 
i^u(  1 1  -.-iful.  On  I'.t  May,  1803,  having  made  his  pro- 
fession, he  wo^  declared  proviuciaL  and  admitted 
others  to  their  vows,  for  Bta^aod^bttaiMViBd  Mary- 
land; on  29  September  •  wmUato  waa  opened  at 
Hodder.  Rome,  however,  gave  no  pubKe  noogn>> 
tion  of  the  restored  order,  though  the  popo  pri- 
vat<'ly  ex|)reased  his  plejusure.  When  the  Bull  of 
Kcstorat iuti  fmally  came  (7  August,  ISHi,  the  inter- 
pretation was  added  (2  Dec.,  18 1 G),  that  it  was  to 
apply  only  where  the  secular  government  wished: 
in  Emdaod.  therefore^  the  Jeauita  were  to  be  lenrded 
as  atiO  in  their  old  portion  (see  Socitt  or  Jmtnm). 
The  college  had  grown  enormously  since  its  transfer 
to  England  and  the  .Jesuit  missions  hiwi  pro.spered 
steadily.  Father  Stone,  notwithstanding  his  years, 
continued  to  act  as  college  minister  till  1827,  when 
he  finally  retired  to  St.  Helens.  Here  the  good  news 
reached  him  (1829)  that  the  Enslish  Jeauita  had  at 
bat  been  famtallv  recognised,  'luuufd)  lie  mirilt  not 
look  an  ide.il  le;uler,  Father  Stone  was  wonderfully 
a<lapt«Hl  to  his  eireumsfances;  his  unfailing  kindness, 
simpiieitv,  sincerity,  patience,  and  liVlevotion  were 
irresistible.  If  he  acted  slowly,  he  made  no  mistakes- 
he  waa  capable  of  undertaking  great  enterprises,  and 
of  carrying  them  through  with  strong  tenacity  of 
purpose. 

Corrmrtondrace  mt  fltonyhunrt  and  elsewhere:  Qbbabo,  Aom^ 

hurtt  foOmt  (1K94);  Folzt,  Retard*  5. J.,  vii,  741;  Wako.  Tm 

Dmm  tfOm  CotkiiU  Rfimi  (Lmadoiw  180B):  Idem.  The  £m  ^ 
  -jo^^iS^^S^ 

J.  IL  POLUBN. 

.  Pudova.  or  Baui. — Precious  stones  are 
stonea  remarkable  for  tlieir  ookwr,  brilliancy,  or 

rarity.  Su<-h  sfonen  have  at  all  times  been  held  in 
high  e,ste<-m  i\  cry  where,  i)art  icularly  in  the  ICast. 
We  gather  from  v.irious  pa-v^ages  of  .Sacred  Scripture 
that  very  early  tlx;  Orientals  appropriated  them  for 
divers  ornamental  uses:  rings,  braceleta,  oiAam,  neck- 
laoes;  the  evowna  of  icinga  aa  also  their  garmanto  and 
ihoae  of  their  offieers  and  of  the  priests  wero  aet  with 
pm-ious  stones.  The  Il'  lin  nl,t  lined  their  pre- 
cious stoni-a  fnim  Aral)la,  lu'iiu,  ami  Egyj)t.  At  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  Eg\'pt  wixa  floode<l  with  rii  h<«. 
and  we  know  how  the  [snielitts  on  leaving  the  laoa 
possessed  themselves  of  many  pre<!ious  stones,  a^ 
cording  to  the  eommandment  of  God  (£>.,  iUf  22; : 
85-M).  Later  when  they  were  settled  fa 
they  c<iuM  r-i-;ily  nhtilin  stones  from  the  merchant 
caravaiLs  tra-.  rllinii  from  Hahyloniaor  Persia  to  I^gj-pt 
and  those  froui  Saba  and  Ueema  to  Tyre  (Eze<h., 
xxvii,  22)  Solomon  evcu  eauippcd  a  fleet  which  re- 
tumcd  from  Ophir  ladaa  with  pceoimia  atonea  (in 
Kings,  X,  11). 

The  preeioua  stones  of  ttw  Bible  are  chiefly  tS  in- 
terest in  connexion  with  the  brca^rtpLate  of  the  hi^i- 
prie-st  (Ex.,  xxviii,  17  JO;  xxxix,  10-13),  the  treasure 
of  the  King  of  Tyre  ( lO/ei  h..  xxviii,  V.W.  ami  the 
foundations  of  the  New  Jerusalem  (Tob.,xiii,  16-17, 
in  the  Greek  text,  and  more  fully,  Ajk)C.,  xxi,  18-21), 
The  twelve  atones  of  the  bresatplate  and  the  two 
of  the  aimildeMiniamento  aeem  to  hava ' 
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considered  by  the  Jewa  m  the  most  pMafous;  they  un- 
doubtedly serve  as  the  standard  of  whatever  ia  beau- 
tiful and  rich  lieyond  measure;  both  Ezoch.,  xxA'iii,  13, 
and  Apoc,  xxi.  IS  21,  are  pftttonioil  aftrr  tln'  timili  1 
of  the  rational;  no  wondt-r  thm-fun-  tli;it  the  st<in«  H 
entering  its  compoHition  Hhould  huvt-  Ixt  n  iln  oli- 
iects  of  a  considerable  amount  of  literature  from  ihu 
Fourth  century.  That  such  a  literature  should  have 
arisen  is  of  itself  convincing  proof  that  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  stones  was  no  easy  problem  to  solve.  It 
must  be  romt'inbcrcd  too  that  ul  the  tinif  of  tlir  .'<<"|>- 
tuagint  translation  the  stones  to  which  the  lUbrew 
names  apply  could  no  longer  be  identified,  and  the 
tranalaton  rendered  the  same  Hebrew  niuue  by  differ- 
ent Greek  wwds.  So  also  did  JoMplniB  who,  however, 
claimed  he  had  seen  the  actual  stonei.  This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  late  Biblical  Usts,  although 
visibly  depending  on  that  of  Exodus,  exhibit  here 
and  there  notable  changes,  makes  the  task  of  identify- 
ing the  ?>t<)tio3  a  very  arduous  one.  It  should  be  uo- 
timd  that  the  anciente  did  not  classify  their  precious 
atoaai  bgr  aaalystng  their  oompoeition  and  crystalline 
itanns:  names  were  given  them  from  their  eolour.  their 
use,  or  the  country  from  which  they  came.  Thus  it 
happens  that  stones  of  the  name  or  nearly  the  same 
colour,  but  of  different  composition  or  crystalline 
form,  Dear  identical  names.  Another  difficulty  is  due 
to  toe  names  having  «^*'wd  in  the  eouxM  of  time: 
tboi  the  ancient  chiTsoIlte  ■  oar  topu,  tbe  npphire 
is  our  lasuli,  etc.  However,  we  know  most  of  the 
stones  accounted  precious  in  Eg>'pt,  Assy-ria,  and 
Babylonia.  Owing  to  the  neighlx)urhood  and  to  the 
influence  of  these  countries  on  Palestine,  it  highly 
probable  that  the  score  of  substances  callcil  in  the 
n3>le  "deobtable  stones"  (Is.,  liv,  12}  must  b<!  oon- 
tsinrtl  in  the  fairly  long  mt  of  the  precious  and  orna- 
mental ■tonet  of  tlift  Aaqno^Bafag^QiuaiHi  and  the 
Efc^tians. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  upon  a  critical  and 
cxe^etieal  discussion  of  the  liiblic  al  psissages  al)ove  re- 
ferred to,  where  list.s  of  prrrir/u.s  stone?)  ;irc  givt-n.  It 
will  be  Buflicient  to  treat  briefly  of  these  stones  accortl- 
illg  to  the  alphabetical  order  of  tbe  English  names. 

AoATE,  Heb.  ;  Sept.  4x*»"v;  Vulg.  achatea  (Ex., 
xzviii,  19;  xxxix,  12,  in  Heb.  and  Vulg.:  also  Ezech., 
xx\-iii,  13,  in  Sept.). — ^This  is  the  second  gtonc  of  the 
third  row  of  the  rational,  where  it  verj'  prohal)ly  u  i}- 
resented  the  tribe  of  Aser.  The  derivation  of  the  He- 
brew word  is  doubtful,  but  the  stone  has  generally 
been  wknowledgt'd  to  be  the  agate.  FQrst  (Hebr.  u. 
Qutld.  WorierbO  derives  13d  from  22^,  "toflame";  it 
may  abo  be  rdated  to  Saba  (KSti),  whenoe  caravans 
brought  the  stone  to  Palestine.  The  (Inn-k  and  Latin 
names  are  token  from  the  river  Achates^,  the  modem 
Dirillo,  in  Sicily,  where  this  stone  wiu-*  first  found 
oophrastus,  "De  lapid.",  38;  Pliny,  "Hist,  nat.", 
XVII,  liv).  The  stone  belongs  to  the  silcx  family 
(ohalcedonjr  species)  and  is  formed  by  deposits  of  sih- 
oeous  beds  in  hollows  of  rocks.  To  this  mode  of  for- 
mation an-  due  tlio  hamL-i  of  variou.s  colours  which  it 
otjntains.  li»  corn  lioidal  cievagc  is  susceptible  of  a 
high  polLsh.  To  thi.H  stone  various  medicinal  powers 
were  attributed  until  far  into  the  Middle  A^.  It 
was  floppoaed  to  render  the  action  of  all  poisoM  void, 
to  counteract  the  infection  of  contagious  dieesses;  if 
held  in  the  hand  or  in  the  mouth  it  was  believed  to 
alleviate  fever.  T\\p  eiiRlc,  it  wius  .said,  pl.ieed  an 
agate  in  its  nest  to  guard  its  young  against  the  bite  of 
venomous  animaLs.  The  red  agate  wjis  cre<lite<l  with 
the  power  of  sharpening  the  vision.  At  {^resent  agate 
and  onyx  differ  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  stone 
is  cut;  tf  it  is  so  cut  as  to  show  the  layers  of  ook>ur,  itls 
ealled  agate;  if  cut  parallel  to  the  lines,  onyx.  For- 
merly an  agate  that  was  b.-inded  with  well-defined 
colours  was  the  onvx.  The  banded  agate  is  used  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  cameos. 
Amwhtbt,  Hd).-rna^nMi  Stfi.  AH^wtm,  also  Apoc, 
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xzi,  20,  where  it  is  the  twelfth  and  last  stone  of  the 

foundat  ion  of  the  New  Jerusalem .  It  is  t  he  t  bird  stone 
in  the  third  row  of  the  rational,  representing  the  tribe 
of  Issaehar  (Ex.,  xxviii,  1'.);  xxxix,  12);  the  Septuagint 
ejiumeratcs  it  among  tlie  riclies  of  the  King  of  TjTe 
(Ezeeh.,  xxviii,  13).  The  (in'ek  name  alludes  to  the 
popular  belief  that  the  ameth>'st  was  a  preventive  of 
mtoneatlon;  hence  beafcm  were  made  of  'amelinpst 
for  eaRNMals,  and  inveterate  drinkeFs  wore  amulets 
made  of  it  to  counteract  the  actkm  of  wine.  Aben- 
ei-ra  and  Kimchi  explain  the  Hebrew  "^iVnK  in  an  analo- 
gous manner,  deriving  it  from  Q^Hf  to  dream;  cVn  in 
Its  firtit  meaniiiK  signmeB  "to  Im  hard''  (FOrst,  Hebr. 
HandwdrterbuMi).  We  ham  no  leaioo  to  doubt  the 
•oeuney  of  the  traadation  wSaee  we  find  a  general 
agreement  amon^  the  various  vorsion.s;  Josephus 
(Ant.  Jud.,  Ill,  vii,  6)  also  has  "amctliyst"';  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Onkelos  and  the  Syriac  Wrsion  have  "calf's 
eye",  indicating  the  colour.  The  amethyst  is  a  bril- 
haut  transparent  olane  of  a  purple  eolour  resembling 
that  of  diluted  wine  and  viQnng  in  ahade  from  the 
violet  purple  to  rose.  There  are  two  kinds  of  amo- 
thy.-^ts:  Ifie  oriental  amethyst ,  a  species  of  sapphire,  h 
wry  hard  (ef.  Ileb.,  cVn),  and  wlu  ii  cofoiinp.'dr  can 
hardly  be  distinguislu^d  from  tlir  diiunuiui;  the  occi- 
dental amethyst  is  of  the  sUcx  family,  hence  diffi  rent 
in  oompoeition  ficom  the  oriental  stone.  But  the  iden- 
tity oi  names  ia  aeoounted  for  by  the  identity  of  col- 
our. The  oeeidental  ametfavst  is  easily  engraved.  It 
i.s  found  of  various  s'lzt^.  Its  shape  is  dilTeri  nl  from 
the  round  pebble  to  the  hexagonal,  pyramiiI-(  ujiped 
crystal. 

Bekvl,  Heb.  D^**;  Sept.  ^»J/ikXX(k;  Vulg.  iHrryllus. — 
In  the  breastplate  this  stone  occupied  the  third  place 
of  the  second  row  and  was  undciBtood  to  represent 
Nephtali  (Ex.,  xxviii,  19;  xxxix,  13);  aoooiding  to  the 

Septuagint  it  is  the  second  of  the  fourth  row,  and  third 
of  the  fourth  according  to  the  Vulgate;  Ez<'eh.,  xrviii, 
13,  mentions  it  in  the  third  phKc;  it  is  cited  also  in  the 
Greek  text  of  Tob.,  xiii,  17,  but  is  wanting  in  the  Vul- 

f;ate;  Apoc.,  xxi,  20,  ^ivcs  it  na  the  eighth  stone  of  the 
oundation  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  There  is  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  tiw  exact  Hebrew  correla- 
tivcof  this  word.  The  best  supported  IscSt,  though 
Cni  also  does  not  lack  probabdity.  HEi'  has  likewise 
b<^  n  >u}i>:ested,  but  without  sufru  ient  reason,  it  seems, 
for  to  tliis  Hebrew  HC^*  must  curresjKmd  jiisper,  Gr. 
tatf  wit.  Lid.  jaspia.  This  mistaken  idea  nio  t  probably 
arose  from  the  suppositioa  that  the  translate  words 
must  have  occupied  the  lamft  position  aa  in  the  orig- 
inal. This  is  not  the  case,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
the  Greek  and  Latin  transu&tions  shows;  in  the  Vul- 
gate, indeed,  we  find  jasper  in  ihr  .-aim'  iH>^ition  as 
nci*,  whereas  the  (Jre<'k  ^^ipvWot  does  not  corresjKind 
to  the  I^tin  benjllus;  the  sjvme  m.ay  have  happened 
as  regards  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  into  Greek, 
especially  as  in  the  old  manner  of  wTiting  the  two 
words  cbiT  and  ncS"*  might  be  easily  confused.  The 
authority  of  Josephus  is  ncre  of  little  weight,  for  he 
most  likely  quotrd  from  memory,  the  positi  ni  of  the 
wonls  being  at  viu-iance  even  in  his  two  lists  (Hell. 
Jud.,  V,  V,  7;  Ant.  Jud.,  Ill,  vii).  Our  ehoic<>,  there- 
fore, is  limited  to  the  two  words  cb.T"  and  cmP-  By 
eomparing  various  texts  uf  tlie  Vulgate — the  Greek  ■ 
very  inconsistent — we  find  that  DTIlfr  is  alwaya  4rana> 
latcd  by  onyx:  this  alone  Beems*  sufficient  to  render 
fairly  probable  the  <tpini(>n  that  beryl  corresponds  to 
Heb.  n^.T.  That  the  beryl  was  among  the  stones  of 
the  rational  appears  beyond  liouht  since  all  transla- 
tions mention  it.  The  etymologj*  giving  us  no  spe- 
cial help,  by  elimination  we  come  to  the  generally  ac- 
cepted conclusion  that ben^l and  BTtT  stimd  for  eaoh 
other.  The  beryl  is  a  stone  eompoeed  of  rillea,  ala« 
mina,  and  >;lucina.  The  hrry\  and  the  emerald  arc  of 
tlie  .same  species.  The  difT^Tcnce  between  the  beryl, 
the  aqua  marine,  and  the  emenvld  is  di  trrmined  by  the 
ookMiring  matter  and  the  pectiliar  shade  of  eaoh.  The 
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beryl,  though  sometimes  white,  i«  usually  of  a  Heht 
blue  verging  into  a  yillowisli  green;  the  emerald  is 
more  traubparcnl  and  of  a  liiier  hue  than  the  beryl; 
as  a  gem,  it  is  more  beautiful,  anti  hence  nutn-  co^tlv; 
the  aqua  marine  is  a  beautiful  sea-green  variety.  T£ie 
emerald  derives  its  colour  from  a  small  quantity  of 
oxide  of  chromium;  the  beryl  and  aqua  marine  from  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron.  Tnc  beryl  occurs  in 
the  shape  cither  of  a  pebble  or  of  an  hexagonal  prism. 
It  is  found  in  metamorpliio  limestone,  slate,  uuca- 
schist,  gneiss,  and  granite.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
obtained  from  Upper  Egj'pt  and  is  still  found  in  the 
mica  slate  of  Mt.  y^aborah.  The  largest  beryls  known 
have  been  found  in  Acworth  and  Grafton,  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  Royakton,  Massachusetts,  United 
Stute.sof  America;  one  weighs  2900  lb.,  measures  .31 
inches  in  lengtii,  32  inches  through  in  one  direction 
and  22  in  another  transverse.  Tne  beryl  has  been 
eoiployedfor  cabalistic  uses  (Aubrey,  ''Miscellanies"). 

CARBtmouB,  Heb.,  "^G};  Sept.  Mipai  (Ex.,n:viii,  18; 
xxxix,  11;  Ezoch.,  xxviii,  13;  omitted  in  Ezecli.,  xxvii, 
16);  Vulg.,  curbunculufi  (Ex.,  xxviii,  IS;  xxxix,  11; 
Ezech.,  xxviii,  13),  gcmrna  (Elzech.,  xxvii,  18),  the  first 
Btono  of  the  second  row  of  the  rational;  it  represented 
Jttda^  and  is  also  tlie  eighth  stone  mentioned  of  the 
ridns  of  tho  Kins  of  Tyre  (£ieoh.,  zzviii,  13),  beings 
not  a  native  prooujst,  out  an  object  of  importattoa 
(II 'I  !i  ,  xxvil,  IG);  it  is  pfrhapa  the  third  stone  of  the 
foun<iHtiou  of  the  a;lestial  city  (AlX)C.,_xxi,  19).  The 
ancient  authors  are  far  from  ugreeiiiK'on  the  prooise 
nature  of  this  stone.  It  very  probably  corresponds 
to  the  &yepa^  of  Thcophrastus  (De  lap.,  18),  tho  car- 
bunculue  of  Pliny  (Hist,  nat.,  XXXVlI,  xxv),  the 
charchedoniiu  of  Petronius,  and  the  ardjotumt  of  the 
Aruhs.  If  .so  it  is  a  red  ghttering  stone,  probably  the 
Oriental  ruby,  though  the  appellation  may  have  been 
appheJ  to  v.'irious  red  gcm-s.  'J')ieoiihr;t.stuH  nays  of 
it:  "  its  colour  is  red  and  of  such  a  kind  that  when  it  is 
held  again.st  the  sun  it  resembles  a  burning  coal." 
This  description  tallies  fairly  well  with  that  of  the 
Oriental  ruby.  He  relates  nlw  that  the  most  perfect 
carbuncles  were  brought  fi'  ni  Carthage,  Marscille-s, 
Egypt,  and  the  m  igiiboui  hood  of  Siena.  Carbuncles 
were  named  different  ly  according  f  o  the  places  whence 
they  came.  PUny  tllist.  nat.,  aXXVII,  xxv)  cites 
the  littiizontes.  or  Indian  carbuaotes,  the  amethysti- 
sontes,  the  colour  of  which  approacheil  that  of  the 
amethyst,  and  the  sitites.  Most  probably,  then,  the 
name  of  carbuncle  ap[)Iied  to  several  stones. 

C.^RNELIA.N,  Heb.  fromOHf,  to  be  red,  especially 
"red  blooded";  Sept.  and  Apoc.  <rdp5<o»';  Vulg.  mr- 
diwt;  the  first  stone  of  the  brea.stplate  (Ex.,  xxviii,  17; 
xxxix,  10)  representing  Ruben:  also  the  nrst  among 
the  stones  of  the  King  of  Tyre  (Ezech.,  xxviii,  13);  the 
sixth  foundation  stoue  of  the  celestial  city  (Apoc,  xxi. 
19).  The  word  ff&piw*  has  sometimes  been  rcnderea 
sardonyx;  this  is  u  nii-stake,  for  the  same  word  is  equiv- 
alent to  eamelian  in  Thcophrastus  (De  lap.,  55)  ai^' 
riiny  (Hist,  nat.,  XXXVII,  xxxi),  who  derive  the  name 
from  that  of  the  city  of  Stinles  where,  they  say,  it  was 
first  found.  The  eamelian  is  a  8iIicc4)Us  stxiie  and  a 
Species  of  chulci.!dony.  lti>  colour  is  a  flcsh-hued  red, 
varying  from  the  palest  flesh-colour  to  a  deep  blood- 
red,  ft  is  of  a  conchoidal  .structure.  Usually  its  col- 
our is  without  clouds  or  veins;  but  sometimes  delioate 
veins  of  extremely  hght  red  or  white  arc  found  ar- 
ranged much  like  the  rings  of  an  agate.  C^arndian 
is  used  for  rinu's  l  ;  1  iLs.  The  fiuMt  OMDeliaiiB  are 
found  in  the  Eu.^t  in'lie.s. 

^HALCGDONT,  Apoc.,  xxi,  19,  x«^'n*«4»';  Vulg.  chalcc- 
doHoiB,  the  third  fouuiulation  stone  of  the  celestial 
Jerusalem.  Some  claim  the  writing  xa^'«i'' 
nf'oiH,  ati<l  that  it  should  be  xap*'?'*^*',  the  carbuncle. 
Thougli  this  view  is  countenanced  by  but  few  MSS., 
yet  it  is  not  devoid  of  rcivson;  for  whilst  the  f)tlier 
eleven  stone«  correspond  to  a  stone  in  the  rational  it  is 
■Snfolar  that  this  abould  be  the  only  exoeption. 


Moreover  llie  andents  very  often  confounded  the 

names  of  these  two  stones.  The  chal  >  f  >ny  is  a  dS- 
ce«)us  stone.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  t)(<  derived  from 
Chalcedon,  in  Bithynia,  whence  the  ancients  obt:uncd 
tho  stone.  It  is  a  species  of  agate  and  bears  various 
names  according  to  its  colour.  It  is  usually  nude 
up  of  ooncentric  circles  of  various  colours.  Tne  moat 
valu.ablc  of  these  stones  are  found  in  the  East  Indies. 
Sets  for  rings,  seals,  and,  in  the  East,  Cttpsandbetkcn 
are  made  of  chalcedon. 

CiiODcaODy  TDID  (Is.,  liv,  12;  Ezech.,  xxvii,  16); 
Sept.  tcurwn  (Is.,  liv,  12),  xvx^P  (Ezech.,  xx\-ii,  16); 
Vulg.  jo«pts  (Is.,  liv,  12),  chodchtxl  (Ezech.,  xvii,  16).-^ 
This  word  is  used  only  twice  in  the  Bible.  The  chod- 
chod  is  generally  ident  ihed  wit'h  theOriental  ruby.  The 
translation  of  Ihe  word  in  Is.  lioth  by  the  .'^I'jMuagint 
and  the  Vulgate  is  janper;  in  Ezech.  the  word  is  mea'ly 
transliterated;  the  Greek  xopx^  is  explained  by  n>Q- 
ndertnghiOweMiyitistomistakealforal.  "Whst 
chodchod  ngnifies",  says  St.  Jerome,  "I  have  untO 
now  not  been  able  (<>  find"  (Comment,  in  Ezech., 

xxvii,  16,  in  P.  L.,  XXV,  2o5).  lu  Is.  he  follows  the 
Sopluagint  and  translates  chodchod  by  jaxpia.  The 
wordts  j>robably  derived  from  t;,  "  to  throw  fire  "^hc 
fltime  wsa  therefore  brilliant  and  V(!ry  likely  red.  This 
supposition  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  An- 
bic  word  kadzkadzat,  evidently  derived  from  the  same 
stem  as  chfxlchod,  designates  a  bright  red.  If  w.is 
therefore  a  kind  of  niny,  liktjly  the  Oriental  ruby, 
perhaps  also  the  carb i  n  1    (see  above). 

CuRYSOLiTE,  Heb.  r't~.">  (Ex.,  xx\'iii,  20*  xxxix,  13; 
Ezech.,  i,  16;  x,  9;  xxviii,  13;  Ciuit.,  v,  14;  Dan.,  x,  6); 
Sept.,  Xpvvi>>^9ot  (Ex.,  xxviii,  20;  xxxix,  13;  Ezech., 

xxviii,  13);  6apoit  (Cant.,  v,  14;  Dan.,  x,  6);  ftv^di 
(Ezech.,  1,  16;  x^  9):  Vulg.  chrysolithtu  (Ex.,  xxviii, 
'20;  xxxix,  13;  Ezech.,  x,  9;  xxviii,  13;  Dan.,  x,  6), 
hyadnthus  (Cant.,  v,  14);  quasi  visio  maris  (Ezechl, 
i,  16);  Apoc,  xxi,  20,  XP^***^^',  Vulg.  chry$aiuhm,— 
This  is  the  tenth  stone  of  the  rational,  representing  the 
tribe  of  Zabulon;  it  stands  fourth  in  t  he  enumeration 
of  Ezech.,  xxN'iii,  13,  and  is  given  as  the  seventh  foun- 
d  I  i  v  stone  of  the  celestial  city  in  Ajioc.,  xxi,  20.  In 
noive  of  the  Hebrew  texts  is  there  any  hint  a^i  to  the 
nature  of  this  stone;  however,  since  the  Scptuagint 
habitually  translates  the  Hebrew  word  by  xp»«^*^«*«», 
except  whereit merely  transliterates  it  and  in  Ezech.,  x, 
9,  since,  moreover,  the  Vulgal  e  follows  this  translation 
with  ver>'  few  exceptions,  and  Afiuila,  Joeephus,  and 
St.  Epiphanius  agre<'  in  their  n-ndering,  we  can  safely 
accept  the  opinion  that  the  chrj'sohte  of  the  ancients, 
whicn  is  our  topaz,  was  meant.  Tho  word  Iharsis  very 
likely  points  to  theplace  whence  the  stone  was 
brought  (Tharsis).  The  modem  chr>'i«>Ute  is  a  grem 
oblong  hexagonal  prism  of  unequal  sides  terTninated 
by  two  triangular  pyramids.  The  Uipaz,  or  anr-imt 
c'  r\ -->ilil  I-,  is  an  octangular  jirism  of  an  oranu<->i  l- 
low  colour;  it  is  oompouMfd  of  alumina,  silica,  hydriw 
fluoric  acitl,  and  iron.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  Arabia, 
and  Eg>'pt,  and  several  species  were  admitted  to  exist 
(Pliny,  ''Hist,  nat.",  XXXVII,  xlv).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  believed  to  possess  the  power  of  disi)elling 
tho  fears  of  night  and  of  driving  away  devils:  it  wus 
also  supposed  to  be  aa  exedlent  core  for  the  dinBasei 
of  the  eye. 

CaRYBOPRAAUS,  Greek  xfivrirfmnt,  the  tenth  faun< 
dation  stone  of  the  celestial  JcniaiJcm  (Apoc,  xxi. 
20).  This  is  perhaps  the  agate  «f  Ex.,  xxviii,  20,  and 
xxxix,  13,  since  the  ehrj'soprasus  was  not  ver>'  will 
known  among  the  ancicnta.  It  is  a  kind  of  green 
agate,  composed  moatly  of  silioa  and  a  amaU  peraent* 
age  of  nickel. 

OoRAt.,  Hd>.  fnavy  (Job,  xxviii,  IS;  Prov.,  xxiv,  7; 
Ezech.,  xx\  ii,  16);  Sept.  /urr/upa,  pafioB;  Vulg.  cxctha, 
aiTirinn.  ~T\u'  Hebrew  word  .seems  to  come  front  ^X"! 
or  "to  be  high",  probably  connoting  a  res- ri:- 
blancc  to  a  tree.  It  may  be  also  that  tho  name  came 
from  a  atraagiB  eotnxtijri  aa  did  (he  cond  itsdf .  It  ■ 
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obrioiw  tiiKt  the  *"««fB^ 

DUflMd  the  Bense;  they  even  felt  it  bo  ireO  thst'in  om 

place  they  merely  traiislitcrafod  the  Hebrew  word. 
In  Ezecb.,  xxvii,  IG,  coral  is  menlioncd  as  one  of  the 
articloa  brought  by  the  Syrians  to  Tyre.  The  Phoeni- 
eiaas  mounted  beads  of  coral  on  collarn  and  ganncnts. 
These  corals  woe  obtainc<l  by  Babylonian  pearl- 
idMn  in  thn  Bed  8e«  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
HelMMfira  made  aiipamitlv  very  little  use  of  tiUs  soIh 
stance,  and  hence  it  is  sclJoni  mentioned  in  their  writ- 
ings; tbLs  I'Xiilriins  abo  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  traiuv- 
htfon  in  reniii  rinn  the  word.  Gesenius  (Thesaurus, 
n.  1113)  translates  (Job,  xxviii^  18;  Prov.,  iii. 

16;  viii,  11;  3EX,  15;  zzzL  10;  Lam.,  nr.  7)  by  "red 
eotal";  but  maagr  maintain  that  tlie  pean  is  meant  in 
these  passages.  The  eoral  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  Is 
the  pre<-ious  coral  {cornUum  ruhrum),  the  formation  of 
which  is  well  known.  It  ii  calcareous  secretion  of 
cf  ri  lin  j>.  ilyiw,  having  a  trw'-likc  formation.  At  pn!«- 
ent  coral  is  lound  in  the  Meditexranean,  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa  fumishins  the  dark  red,  Sardinia  the 
ydlow  or  aahnon-colouiei^  and  the  coast  of  Italjr  the 
roae-pink  coral.  Qne  of  the  neatest  eoraMiBlieneB  of 
the  preaent  day  is  Torn-  del  ureco,  near  Naples. 

Crystal,  Heh.  r2i  (Job,  .xxviii,  18),  mr  (Ezcch,  i, 
22) :  b<:)th  word.s  signify  a  glassy  substance:  S»'pt."y"^'«; 
Vulg.  tminetUia  tJob,'  xxviii,  18);  MfMraMvn,  cryaUUlua 
(Gieoli.,  32)ir-This  was  a  tran^arent  mineral  re- 
9(3nbUng  i^asB,  most  prabaUar  *  variety  of  quarts. 
Job  places  it  in  the  same  oatefocy  with  gold,  onyx, 
sapphire,  glass,  coral,  topaz,  etc.  The  Targum  ren- 
ders the  n"n?  of  Eliech. by  "ice";  the  versions  trans- 
late by  "crystal**.  We  find  crystal  again  mentioned 
in  Apoc.,  iv,  6;  xxi,  11 ;  ndi,  1.  In  Ps.  cxlvii,  17,  and 
Bmme.,  zlui^SZ,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  ice 
ii  meant.  The  word  rrSQT,  Job.  nvfii,  17,  which 
■onaa  toaadate  by  crystal,  means  ^aas. 

Diamond,  Ilcb.  ^'"Zt',  Sept.  Uafiarrlim;  Vulg.  oda- 
Wiaa,adamantinus  (Kzech.,  iii,9;  Zach.,  vii,  12;  Jcr.,xvii. 
1), — Whether  or  not  this  stone  i.s  really  the  diamond 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Many  pxssiiges  in  Holy  Writ 
point  indeed  to  the  qualities  of  the  diamond,  cspe* 
cially  its  hardness  (Ezech.,  iii,  9;  2ach.,  vii.  12;  Jer., 
zvii,  1).  In  the  last  Jeremias  imonns  IB  of  a  nse  to 
which  this  stone  wa.s  put,  whifh  agrees  admirably  with 
the  use  to  which  the  diuniomi  i.s  put  at  tliLs  day:  "The 
sin  of  Juda  is  writt<'n  wi'  h  ;i  ]»  n  of  iron,  with  the  point 
of  a  diamond      But  although  diamond  is  used  to  en- 

Ssye  hard  sabstaneea,  yet  Ii  abould  be  remarked 
at  other  stones  may  serve  the  same  fniipoee.  The 
Septuagint  omits  the  passages  of  E^eeh.  and  Saeh., 
while  the  first  five  verses  of  Jer.,  xvit,  arc  miwing  in  the 
Cod.  Vaticaiius  and  Ale.xandrinus,  but  are  found  in 
the  Complutensian  etlition  and  in  theSyriacand  .\rabic 
Versions.  Despite  the  (qualities  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
the  stone  ^ken  of  in  (he  places  referred  to  maar 
be  the  limpid  cwindon.  wliieh  exliibits  the  same  quat 
ities,  and  is  used  in  India  for  the  same  purposes  as  we 
use  the  diamond.  The  diamond  was  not  verv-  well 
known  among  the  ancients;  and  if  we  a<ld  to  \.\\\n  rea- 
son the  similarity  between  the  words  ff^ilpit,  the  I'^pyiv 
tian  (umir,  "enier>'",  a  species  of  corindon  used  to 
pdiA  praeious  stones,  and  -*73tff  the  Hebrew  word 
■npnoisd  to  mean  the  diamond,  we  miyfloiidnde  with 
prombifity  tiiat  the  Bmpid  eorindon  was  fntended. 
Alx'n-Esra  and  .\barbanel  translate  2^"*  by  "dia- 
mond"; but  "Vn*  we  have  shown  above  to  l>e  the 
berjd.  The  diamond  is  made  up  of  pure  carl)on, 
Siostlv  of  a  white  transparent  colour,  but  sometimes 
tlntea.  The  white  diamond  is  the  most  i>reetoaB, 
owing  to  its  beauty  and  rarity.  South  AInee  eeo- 
taiBB  the  lart^est  diamond  fields. 

Emerald.  Ileb.  ."Y*l2;Sept.  irMipo-ySot;  VuIr.  nmarag- 
dux.  the  third  stone  of  the  rational  (Ex.,  xwiii,  17; 
xxxix,  10:,  wIktc  it  n  pn  si  iit >  tlie  tribe  of  I^evi;  it  is 
tihe  ninth  stone  in  Ezocb.,  xxviii,  13,  and  the  fourth 
feundation  atone  of  theeMaatiel  Jeroeefcm  (Apoe.,««i, 


bam  iwimplntfi^r   ^^X-         same  precioua  stone  is  also  mentioned  in 


10)  .  I  be  same  precioua  stone  is  also  mentioned  a 
Tob^  xiii,  16  (Vulg.  21);  Jud..x,21  (Vulg.  10);  and  hi 

the  Greek  text  of  Lcclus.,  xxxii,  8,  but  there  is  no  indi- 
cation of  it  in  the  MS.  B.  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
found  in  the  Genizjih  of  Cairo  in  1896.  That  n^-i3 
stands  for  "emerald"  is  verified  by  the  fact  that 

S Tactically  all  versions,  as  well  as  Joscphus  (Ant. 
ud.,  lU,  vii,  6;  BelL  Jud.,  V,  y,  7}  translate  it 
fhos.  The  Hebrew  root  p'U,  from  wfaudi  it  is  prol^ 
ably  derived,  signifies  "  tO  glitter",  which  quality 
agrees  eminently  with  the  emerald.  The  word  may 
also  come  from  the  Sanskrit  mnrnkala  which  is  cer- 
tainly the  emerald:  the  Greek  form  fffidpaySot  i.s  not  so 
distant  from  the  Hebrew  that  no  slmihkritv  can  be 
found  between  them.  In  Job,  xiii,  21;  Jud..  z,  19; 
Eodus.,  xxxii,  8;  and  Apoc.,  xxi,  19,  the  emerald  is  oei^ 
tainly  the  stone  .sjwken  of.  The  word  "^C3  also  haa 
sometimes  been  translat<;d  by  smnragd  us;  but  this  is  a 
miateke,  for  is  the  carbuncle.  The  emerald  is  a 
men  varaetar  of  beryl  and  is  compoeed  of  silicate  of 
araminaandidaeina.  ItsfonnisalwxaiiOttalerjrstal; 
its  colour  \H  abrilliant  reflecting  green.  The  stone  ad- 
mits of  a  high  polish.  The  emerald  is  found  in  meta- 
morphic  rock.s,  granites,  and  mica  schists;  the  finest 
specimens  come  from  Muzo,  BogotA,  South  America. 
The  ancients  obtained  the  stone  from  Egypt  and  In- 
dia. It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  emtndd;  but  this  is  plainly  refuted  by 
Pliny,  Theophr-wituH,  and  others,  though  the  name 
may  have  btH'ii  u.sed  |M>sjiibly  for  other  .^tones.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  marvellous'  jyowiTs  were  attrihutf'<l  to  the 
emerald,  the  most  con.spicuou.s  bemg  tlie  power  to  pre- 
serve or  heal  the  sight. 

Hyacinth,  Greek  Mcu^;  Vulg.  hyaeinthtu  (Aaoo^ 
xxi,  20) ;  the  eleventh  stone  of  we  foundation  oi  the 
heavenly  city.  It  corresponds  very  probably  to  Heb., 
the  ligurius  of  Ex.,  xx\  iii,  19;  xxxix,  12  (St.  Epiphan., 
"De  duodecim  gemmis"  in  P.  G.,  XLIII,  300j.  The 
stone  spoken  of  in  Cant.,  v,  14,  and  called  hyacinthua 
in  the  Vulgate  is  the  Hebrew  "tf'in,  which  has  been 
shown  above  to  be  the  ohiysoUte.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  hyacinth  eannot  be  determined,  the  name  hav- 
ing been  ftpi)]ied  to  .sevc  rd  sffuies  of  Similar  eoloUTB, 
and  most  probably  dc.^iir:  :,i  mg  .stones  of  the  same 
colours  as  the  flower  h.v:ii mtii.  Hyacinth  is  a  zircon 
of  a  crimson,  red,  or  orange  liue.  It  is  harder  than 
quartz  and  its  cleavage  is  undulating  and  sometimes 
lamellated.  Its  form  is  an  oblong  quadrangular 
prism  terminated  on  both  ends  by  a  quadrangular 
pyramid.  It  waa  aiippooed  to  be  a  taUaman  against 

tempests. 

J.\spER,  Heb.  TiC^*;  Sept.  fatrrti;  Vulg.  jaspia;  the 
twelfth  stone  of  the  breaatplate  (Ex.,  xxviii,  18;  xxxix, 

11)  ,  representing  Benjamin.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin 
texts  it  comes  sixth,  and  so  also  in  Ezech.,  xxviii,  13; 
in  the  Apocalypse  it  is  the  first  (xxi,  19) .  Despite  this 
difference  of  position>(M]M«  is  undoubtedly  the  TVDtT 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  The  jasper  is  an  anhydrate  quarts 
c()iiii>osed  of  silica,  alumina,  and  iron.  There  are  jas- 
pers of  nearly  every  colour.  It  is  a  completely  opaque 
stone  of  a  conchoidal  cleavage.  It  seem^i  to  have  beSD 
obtained  by  the  Jews  from  India  and  Egypt. 

LiouRtJS,  Heb.  C5?b;  Sept.  >uriipu>p;  Vulg.  h^uriiis; 
the  first  stone  of  the  third  row  of  the  xatioiud  (Ex., 
xxviii,  19;  xxxix,  12),  representing  Oad.  It  is  miss- 
inp.  in  the  Hchrcw  of  Ezech.,  xxviii,  13,  but  present  in 
the  Grei  k.  Thi.s  stone  is  probably  the  same  a.s  the 
hyacinth  (.St.  Epiphan.,  lor,  oit  ).  This  identifica- 
tion, admitted  by  tradition,  rests  on  the  remark  that 
the  twelve  foundation  stones  of  the  celestial  city  in 
Apoe.,  xxi,  19-20,  oomabond  to  the  twelve  stones  of 
the  rational,  from  wUdi  it  would  appear  that  the  Ug- 
unis  i.s  the  saiac  as  the  hyacinth.  Some  have  iden- 
tifn  d  it  with  the  turmaline,  a  view  rejected  by  most 
8ch<  ihirs. 

Omrx,  Heb.  DHB;  Sept.  6r6x»'',  Vulg.  taaumuiehi- 
"  loleven&alooeofthebnaa^ilateintbeBebNW 
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and  the  Vulgate  CBx.,  xxviii,  20;  xxxix,  13),  i  . 
ing  the  tribe  of  Joseph;  in  the  Sept.  it  is  the  twdftii 

stone:  it  is  tlif  fifth  in  Ezooh.,  xxviii,  13,  in  the  Heb.. 
but  the  twelfth  in  the  Greek;  it  ia  calletl  wirdonyx  ana 
oomes  in  the  fifth  place  in  Apoc.  xxi,  20.  The  exact 
nature  of  this  stone  is  disputea.  Many  think,  iae- 
eauM  the  Greek  word  PiipaWn  occurs  instead  of  the 
Hebrew  z^VD  that  the  beryl  is  meant ;  but  this  is  not  so 
(see  Bertl  above).  The  Vulgate  indeetl  gives  onyx 
as  the  rquivulctit  of  the  Hebrew  sntf.  True,  this  alone 
would  be  a  very  weak  argument;  but  we  have  other 
tad  stronger  evidences  in  the  f:vet  that  the  Hebrew 
word  oooun  frequently  in  Holy  Writ  (Gen.,  ii,  12; 
Ex..  XXV,  7;  XXV,  9,  27;  I  Par.,  xxxix,  2;  etc.)  and  on 
each  orcnsion,  save  Job,  xxviii,  16,  it  is  translated  in 
the  Vulg:it<>  hy  Utpis  onyckinua  {lapit  $ttrdonifeku»  in 
Job,  xxviii,  1 1")  I  The  Greek  is  very  inconsistent  in  its 
translation,  renderm^  a.ltf  differently  in  various  texts; 
thus  in  Gen.,  ii,  12,  it  is  trpdvipotj  vdpiiot  in  Ex. 
XXV.  7;xxxv,g;<r/uipaY3M  in  Ex.,  xxviii,  9;  xxxv.  27; 
xxxix,  6;  4rodM,  a  mere  transcription  of  the  Hebrew 
word  in  I  Par.,  xxix,  2;  and  8rvf  in  Job,  xx\'iii,  16. 
The  other  Greek  translators  arc  more  uniform: 
Aquila  has  aap^ini;  Symmiirhus  and  Tho<Klotion 
have  i'v^;  the  paraphra.se  of  OnkcUjs  had  burla,the 
Syriac  berUla,  both  of  which  evidently  are  the  Greek 
pilpAXSatf  "beryl".  Smoe  the  tranalatioiis  do  not  ob- 
serve the  same  order  as  the  Hetnmr  in  enumerating 

t!ie  stones  of  the  nition.-il  (see  Bkuyl  above),  we  iirc  in 
no  way  IhjuiuI  to  aiiept  tlie  (inek  p^pvWot  as  the 
tran-^lation  of  n~t\!inci  nlyinn  on  tin- testimony  of  the 
various  versions  wc  may  safely  hold  the  onyx  is  the 
ftone  signified  by  ZTii.  The  onyx  is  a  vari^  of 
quarts  analogous  to  the  agate  and  other  cryvto-eiys- 
talHtte  speeies.  It  is  oornpoeed  of  different  lavers  of 
variously  colounnl  rariieh";in  murh  like  banded  agato 
in  structure,  but  the  layers  are  in  even  or  j)anillel 
planes.  Hence  it  Ls  wi  ll  adapted  f<)r  the  rutting  of 
cameos  and  was  much  used  for  that  purjx>sc  by  the 
ancients.  The  colours  of  the  best  ore  perfectly  well 
defined,  and  are  either  white  and  black,  or  white, 
brown,  ud  blaek.  The  best  speeimens  are  brought 
from  India.  Sardonj'x  has  a  ."rtructure  like  onyx,  but 
is  comp<^8e<l  u.Hually  of  altern-itc  layers  of  white  chal- 
cedony and  earnelian,  although  the  carnelian  mav  be 
associated  with  layers  of  white|  brown,  and  black 
chalcedony.  The  ancients  obtamed  tho  OOyx  fiom 
Arabia,  Egjrpt,  and  India. 

PlBABU—The  pearl  can  bardly  be  termed  a  stone; 
we  may  never! heh'jw,  by  giving  the  word  "stone"  a 
broad  meaning,  treat  here  of  the  pearl,  ;ls  we  have 
treated  alM)v<-  of  eoral.  It  ia  comoaraiively  certain 
that  the  pcurl  (Greek  ftapyaptrit,  Vulg.  margnritn}  w:is 
known  among  thb  Jews,  at  least  after  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, as  it  was  among  the  Phoenicians.  What  word 
designated  it  is  uncertain.  The  following  have  been 
suggested:  which,  however,  signified  "crystal"  (see 
ah<>ve;  also  Fur.st,  "Hebr.  u.  Chald.  Worterb.'')  ;0'3*3C, 
whieh  (it  senius  renders  by  "refl  coral";  "1,  Elsth.,  i,  6, 
which  is  translated  in  the  Vulg.  by  lapis  parivUf 
"marble";  the  Arabic  dar,  however,  means  "pearl", 
and  thus  also  Fiuvt  renders  the  Hebrew  word.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  find  the  pearl  mentioned  in  Matt., 
xiii,  45,  Hi;  1  Tirn..  ii,  0;  <'tc.  The  |M>arl  is  a  concre- 
tion consisting  chii-fly  of  earlH»nat<'  of  lime  found  in 
several  bivai\  e  inollusks,  but  e.siiccially  in  the  avictda 
marffaritifira.  It  is  generally  of  a  whitish  blue,  SOOH^ 
times  showing  a  tbige  of  pink;  there  are  also  yeOow 
pearb.  This  sem  was  considered  the  most  precious 
of  all  among  the  ancients,  and  was  obtained  irom  the 
Rcfi  Sea,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  llie  Persian  Gulf. 

HuHY. — This  may  have  Ixh neii her thecarbuneleor 
the  chodchod  (sec  above).  There  is,  however,  a 
choice  betwe<-n  the  oriental  ruby  and  the  q^nel  rubv; 
but  the  words  may  have  been  used  faidisaiminatebr 
for  both.  The  former  is  exlreniely  harrl,  almost  sus 
as  the  diamond,  and  is  obtained  from  Ceylon,  In- 


being  eaaity  < 


dia,  and  Oiin*.    It  ii 
Clous  gem. 

Sapphire,  Heb. TED;  Septuag.  ffdi-^ipor;  Vulg.  tap- 
phirut. — The  sapphire  was  the  fifth  stone  of  the  ra- 
tional (Ex.,  xxviii,  19;  xxxix,  13),  and  repre«?nt«l  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  It  is  the  seventh  stone  in  Esech., 
xxviii,  14  (in  the  H^rew  text,  for  it  occurs  fifth  in  the 
Greek  text);  it  is  also  the  second  foundation  stone  of 
the  celestial  Jerusalem  (Apoc.  xxi,  19).  The  genu- 
ine sapphire  is  a  hyaline  corindon  of  a  beautifuTbkie 
colour;  it  is  composed  of  nearly  pure  alumina,  its  col- 
our being  due  to  the  presence  ol  oxide  of  iron.  The 
ancients  gave  the  name  of  sapphire  also  to  our  b^tift' 
lasuli,  which  is  likewise  a  blue  stone,  often  spedued 
with  shining  pyrites  whieh  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  sprinkled  with  gold  dust.  It  is  compooed  of 
silica,  alumina,  and  alkali;  it  is  .an  opaque  substance 
easily  engraveti.  Whieh  of  thewt;  t  wo  is  leferrod  to  in 
the  Bible?  Both  may  be  meant,  but  the  Ispis-lasufi 
seems  more  probable,  for  as  often  as  itsquiuitissan 
described,  it  is  spoken  of  i  '  ' 
(Lam.,  iv,  7;  Ex.,  xxviii,  17; : 
was  obtained  from  India. 

Sardo.n  yx;  Sakd. — These  two  words  are  often  con- 
founded by  mt«rpreters.  The  sard  is  the  camehan, 
while  the  sardonyx  is  a  sp>ccies  of  onyx. 

ToPAS,  Heb.  .n^Cfi ;  Sfspt.  roird jv>r ;  Vulg.  lapanuM,  the 
seoond  stone  of  the  rational  (Ex.,  xxviii,  17;  xxxix,  19), 
representing  Simeon;  also  the  second  stone  in  Eaech.. 
xxviii,  13;  the  ninth  foundation  stone  of  the  celestial 
Jeru.sjilem  (.Apoc,  xxi,  20);  also  mentioned  in  Job, 
xxviii,  19.  This  topaz  is  genenill)'  believed  to  have 
beentheduysoliterather  tliaii  our  topaz.  Thoomn* 
tal  topaa  ia  oonqxiaed  of  nearly  pure  ahimina,  sUies, 
and  fraorie  acid;  its  shape  is  an  orthorbombic  prism 
with  a  cleavage  transverse  to  its  long  axis.  It  is  ct- 
tremely  hard  and  h;us  a  douhK;  refraction.  \Vh>a 
rulil>e<l  or  heated  it  bwonics  higlily  I'Icclric.  It  varies 
in  colour  according  to  the  country  from  which  it 
comes.  The  Australian  topaz  is  gfosn  or  yellow;  the 
Tasmanian  clear,  bright,  and  tnuMparant:  theSaan 
pale  violet;  the  Bohemian  sea-green  and  nw  l^asQisa 
red,  varying  from  a  pale  r<  <l  to  a  deep  carmine.  The 
ancients  very  probably  obtained  it  mm  the  East. 

Ar.  Bmuimm,  Ih  imitmmatmim*  in  P.  a.,  XLUl,  tMc 
304:  9r.  IRDOU,  Dt  fapCNhw  In  Aymol.,  rvi,  »-lS.  m  P.  L. 
I W'Xir,  .ITO-SSO:  Kino,  Antimte  Genu  ed..  I^ondon.  187«: 
IiiiM,  T!ir  Xiitural  Histwu  i>f  Grmi  or  Dtcaratixt  Stontt  (2d  td^ 
Lijn'loii.  IHTOl;  BR-vCM,  Vt^titus  mcerdotum  hrbrirorttm  (Xjeylen. 
10-S*t) ;  Il  vUKixJN  in  Dahkmukui.  ssn  .S,\<iuo,  />»<rf.  d<t  antyijviU* 
grccquti  ei  romain**,  s.  v.  ijrmmit:  l.rLntTVM  in  Vioounocx,  IM. 
de  la  BibU,  a.  v.  Pitrrm  prtcieutrt.  Horamieujn,  HoiiAmA  40 
biUitdmi  AU*rtk*mtkund«  (LeipaiK):  Wnras  in  BMMm  ttmt- 
uSrtvtaek  (UM.  1M7}.  s.  t.  sXUMime. 

ChARLSS  L.  SotTVAT. 

StoniBf  in  Scripture.— Palestine  being  a  very 
rocky  country,  the  abundance  of  stones  made  it  nsto* 
ral  to  use  them  as  missiles.  Stone  throwing  might  be 
merely  a  mark  of  hatn  d  and  contempt  (II  Kings,  xvi, 
6-l.i,i,  or  the  nieau.s  of  carrying  out  murderous  inten- 
tions against  which  provision  Lad  to  be  made  in  the 
Law  (Lx.,  xxi,  18;  Num.,  xxxv,  17).  Suming  to  death 
which  was  at  first  an  expression  of  popular  nuy  anal* 
ogous  to  "lynching",  later  came  to  be  a  natunl  and 
l^ally  recognized  method  of  execution.  It  was  thus 
regulated  by  law  as  an  ap|X)inted  means  of  capital 
punishment  (Deut.,  xvii,  .3-7 ;  Acts,  vii,  58).  Dcatli  by 
stoning  is  prescribed  in  the  Pentateuch  as  the  penalty 
for  eighteen  different  crimes  including  Sabbath-break- 
ing, but  for  one  erime  only — murder — is  it  the  penalty 
prescribed  in  all  the  codes.  The  execution  of  the 
criminal  usually  took  place  outside  the  city  walls,  and 
according  to  Deut..  xvii,  7,  the  witnesses  in  the  case 
were  to  cast  the  first  stone:  "Thou  shalt  bring  forth 
the  man  or  the  woman,  who  have  committed  that 
most  wicked  thing,  to  the  gates  of  thy  city,  and  they 
shall  be  stoned.  By  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  wit> 
nes-ses  shsll  hodie  who  Ls  to  be  al.ain.  .  Tin-  harnl* 
of  the  witneMss  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  kiU  lum,  and 
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afterwards  the  hands  of  thr  rrst  of  fho  people",  of  public  nxaminatinns.  Henrp  the  ourricdlum  of 
(I>eut.,  xvii,  5-7).  Stoning  is  also  mfntiuiiwi  in  Acta,  Stonyhurst  ut  tlu'  prcsfiit  day  differs  in  no  f.ssential 
vii  57-^,  as  the  means  by  which  Stcplien  (lio  first  nariifiilar  from  that  of  the  leading  public  8ch<x>!s  in 
Chrictian  martyr  was  put  to  death :  "And  caHtiog  him  England.  It  includes  classical  Utcrsture  and  th«  chief 
forth  wMioutUMeity,  tbqr atoned  him.''  Biiibpean  tonguaces,  history,  gvogmphy,  nu^hi^ 

Jamks  F.  Driscoll.      aalka,  pbytim*  ohanoMtiy,  •atrooomy,  philooophj, 

and  law.  At  fM  Btonyliuiai  tnuning  college  toon 
advancod  P(iiirso«  in  these  suhjertH  are  followed  by 
Htudents  of  the  Society,  who  are  engagwl  in  Kuch  addi- 
tional 8ubject.s  a«  peaagogj',  biology,  anthropology, 
etc.  The  "Philosophers",  numbering  usually  about 
thirty,  i>o38C8s  tha  aCatOB  of  university  students. 
They  have  private  noma  and  aundnr  prtvileges^  and 
are  quite  separate  from  the  net  of  fne  school,  though 
they  may  join  the  "Higher  Lino"  in  jjames.  Their 
Btudies  include  courses  of  plxilosophy,  law,  and  {x>lii' 
economy,  in  addition  to  the  usual  hterary  and 
science  classes.  The  reotor  of  Stonyhurst  is  one  of  a 
limited  number  of  hoadmaaters  to  whom  the  War 
Office  has  fftanted  the  power  of  giving  dveet  iioiniii»> 
tjpna  te  tfaa  Reyri  Mihtary  College,  Sandhurst  This 
prMkgP  is  resen'ed  for  those  .scfionls  where  the 
officers  traininn  corpH — of  wliirh  Stonyhurst  has  three 
full  coiiip  it  ii  s  -attains  u  rcrlaiii  .'^tumhird  of  strength. 
The  college  hiks  alw  be<  n  insjKcttHl  and  appmve<l  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  (London)  and  tlM 
Iloyal  College  of  tktrgeooa  (England)  as  a  adutol  for 
preparing  candidateaiariiiecDGal  diplomas  and  enrapt- 
ing  them  from  part  of  their  professional  course. 

The  iiifUience  exerted  in  the  courBc  of  its  history 
oil  (  'h-:n  h,  St:itr,  science  and  art,  h\'  a  colleue  \\  liic]i 
two  little  pewter  bottles  for  wuie,  three  crucifixejs,  au_-W4tTr«!rrtf»ng^hPld  a  prominent  place  in  the  education 
Agnu.x  Dei,  "a  porthouse  with  the  pope's  name  in  tlu;  iuuil,s}i; Ol^hoUis.  may  best  l)e  nauged  by  the  num- 
Callendcr  in  many  placea",  a  pieoe  of  an  old  j)nm^  -^r  (^^immf^im  alumni  who  have  risen  to  emi- 
im^ll™^<)«»P*^    *"  Old  book  of  anioife,  ^^^^^^  iSQKi^fu^^ 

GiBSox.  Lydiatt  Hall  and  iU  AuntiaHtM 
Bdiabttish  mod  Loukm,  187e),  331-^   

JoDf  Bk  Waimwni 


^  Jama.  £kMiiBhjpri«t»  b.  mZi  d.  after 
ins.  Be  waa  ordUned  at  Dtnbain  bfy  rahoT)  Ton- 
stall  in  1530.  .\fter  P^lizabeth's  acci^sinn  he  never 
entered  a  church,  but  wande-red  about  Durhiini  and 
Yorkshire,  with  occasional  viiiits  to  LancjLshire, where 
he  waa  known  as  Uncle  James,  saying  Mass  as  often 
as  tfw  amwrluiilty  oi  time,  place,  and  company  gave 
Isaira.  Ha  ma  ematnaUf  arrested  by  the  Earl  of 
Deriiy  ri>oat  nidni^t  19  Nov.,  1585,  at  the  boose  of 
a  ver>'  poor  man,  a  victualler,  and  an  under-tenant, 
living  eight  miles  from  the  carl's  seat,  Ncwpark.  in  the 
Parish  of  Ormskirk,  I,anc:isliirc.  .\h  he  would  not 
oommit  himself  to  the  royal  supremacy,  though  he 
admowledged  the  queen  as  tempoial  aovercisn,  aad 
wiahed  die  might  have  Ncator'a  ftnt,  and  as  be  eon- 
ffsMod  that  be  regarded  ber  eocMaadoal  policy  aa 
contrary  to  God's  law  and  refiLsed  to  give  up  sa\nng 
Mass,  he  was  eouiiuitted  to  the  New  Fleet,  Manches- 
ter, where,  a.s  he  was  then  aged  72.  it  i.s  probable  he 
died.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  had  with  him,  an 
aJb.  *  OI&pUcc  or  amice,  a  thread  girdle,  a  vestment, 
»  aiole^  a  fannel,  "a  Goqnia  and  a  Gotpua  Case",  a 
•opeMdtw,  a  tin  diaBee  with  a  oover,  three  Httle  pewt* 
ter  boxes  in  a  Iflathnr  case  for  oil  and  chrism,  a  crew  t. 


IV.. 


Stonyhurst,  whenjthe  establishment  wils  .still  at  St. 
Omers,  are  eighteen  martjTS  now  bearing  the  title  of 
y/E^M«ai>le-^*>urt<'f n  .lesuits,  three  I'r.anciHcans,  and 
...  opr.  .HC(iuT{>r,piiv>.t^be.si(l('8  three  who  died  in  prison 
StonyhuXBt  CMlOfO. — The  history  of  Ston|HurM^  '  Wthc  FattV  Vaflicr  Emmanuel  Lobb,  who  received 

mto  the  Churth  Uje  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Jamea 
"     BHwafd  Ptetre,  the  ooofessor  of  the 


aa  a  scbool  dates  back  to  a  period  ocmaidenib! . 
to  Us  foundation  on  EngUrfi  sofl  in  17M.  Ston' 

is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  college  founded  by 
Father  Robert  Persons  in  1592,  at  St.  Omer  in  Artois, 
for  Engli.sh  boys,  compelled  by  tlie  (x  iial  laws  of 
Elizabethan  times  to  seek  on  the  continent  that  reli- 
gious education  which  was  denied  them  at  home 


same  king,  were  St.  Omer  men.  The  unspeakable 
Titus  Oates  also  s|>ent  some  time  there  as  a  kind  of 
"parlour-hoarili  r",  and  contemjxirarj'  letters  make 
it  clear  that  he  wiws  int^'nsely  unpopular  with  the  boys. 
The  peculiar  dress  worn  at  that  date  by  the  boys  of 


briveo  from  St.  Omer  in  1762  by  the  hostility  of  the   St.  Omers  is  referred  to  by  Maasinger  in  his  play 

"to  "The  natal  Dowry".  Conspicuous  among  the  St. 
Omer  men  of  a  later  date  are  the  first  two  arch- 
bishops of  Baltimore,  John  Carroll  and  Leonard  Neale. 
In  more  modem  times  Stonyhurst  counts  among  it.s 
pupils  Cardinal  Weld,  Bi-shop  Ri<ldell  (Vicar  Apostolic 
of  the  Northern  District),  Cardinal  Vaughan,  Bishop 
William  Vaughan  of  Plymouth,  Bishop  Clifford  of 
Clifton,  Archbishop  Porter  of  Bombay,  Archbishop 
GiUow  of  Puebla  (Mexico),  and  Archbishop  Maguire 
of  Glasgow.  Among  distinguished  laymen  who  re- 
ceived their  e^lucation  here  may  be  mentioned  Charles 
Waterton,  tlie  famous  naturalist  (the  "  W"  of  Thack- 
eray's "  Newcomcs " ) ;  Hirharfl  l.udor  Shell,  the  great 
parliamentary  orator;  Sir  Thomas  Wj'se,  a  well- 
known  and  successful  diplomat  of  the  last  centuijr; 
Chief  Baron  WouUe  of  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer, 
the  first  Gathotie  to  be  elevated  to  the  Irish  Bench, 
and  Judge  Nicholas  Ball,  the  second  Catholic  to 
enjoy  that  diKuity;  the  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  one  of 
the  foremost  Catholic  leaders  of  Emancipation  days; 
1  )r.  George  OUver.  the  antiquary  and  Church  annal- 
i.st;  Sir  Frederiek  Wdd JWiewanvely  Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  Qovonor  of  Tasmania,  and  Governor  of 
the  Straito  Setflemeots,  in  wbich  last-named  colony 
another  Stonyhurst  man.  Sir  Thoin  is  i^idKreaves,  was 
Chief  Ju.stiee:  Sir  Williatii  Ha<  ki  tt,  Cliief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Onirt,  C<*ylori;  the  Ht.  Hon.  Sir  Nich- 
olas O'Conor,  British  Ambassador  at  St/  Petersburg 
iadaftOonalantiMpla;  G«aenl8irMbiitt|pwQiniiC 


of  Paris,  the  college  was  transferred 
Bruges,  where  it  remained  tmdcr  the  protection  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  till  dutpeniied  by  the  sup- 

Eression  of  the  Society  in  1773.  Within  the  saiur  year, 
owever,  the  stall  and  students  had  reasaenihUHl  and 
oontinuttl  their  collegiate  Ufc  at  Lii'ge  under  the 
patrooage  of  the  prince  bishop  of  that  city.  The 
approatm  of  the  French  revolutionary  armies  in  1794 
a«ain  compiled  the  college  to  seek  a  new  home,  and 
this  time  it  found  one  in  its  native  land  at  the  mansion 
of  Stonyhurst  Hall  in  Lancashire,  wliich  had  been 
place<l  at  the  di.s])08al  of  the  conmiunity  by  Mr. 
Thom-a-s  Weld  of  Lulworth,  heir  of  the  Shirehurns 
of  St^myhurst  and  himaelf  a  puist  student  of  the  college 
at  Bruges.  By  a  strange  coincidence  Stonyhurst 
Hall  had  been  rd>uilt  by  Sir  Richard  Shivebum  in 
1502,  the  very  year  of  tne  foundation  of  St.  Omer; 
so  that  the  schnlastic  life  of  the  college,  which  has  now 
been  es)ahli.shed  at  Stonyhurst  for  117  yejirs,  hut 
rcai  hes  back  more  than  2fK)  years  before  that  final 
aettiement,  is  coeval  with  that  of  its  present  domicile. 

Tlie  character  of  the  education  given  at  Stonyhurst 
haa^  needlcaa  to  aay,  varied  with  the  requirements  of 
tfie  time.   The  predominant  poaition  occupied  by 


classical  educational  ideals  in  tlie  earlier  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century— a  predominance  so  coiiKcnial  to 
the  Ratio  Studiorum  of  the  Je.'^uitit— has  firadually 
been  modified  to  meet  the  development  of  the  study 
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doyen  of  the  foreign  military  attachA?  with  the  Rufwian 
army  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  General  Sir 
Charles  Chichester,  brigadier-general  under  General 
De  Lacy  Evans  in  the  British  Auxiliary  Legion  in 
Spain  in  1835;  Admiral  Arthur  Jemingham,  who 
was  attached  to  the  pereonal  guard  of  Queen  Victoria 
during  the  alarms  of  the  Chartist  disturbance;  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Walton;  Edward  de  Romafta,  a 
former  president  of  Peru;  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 
the  orator  of  the  Young  Ireland  movement  and  sub- 
sequently a  general  on  the  Federal  side  during  the 
American  Civil  War.  To  this  selection  may  be  added 
in  the  domains  of  literature  and  art  Mr.  Percy  Fitz- 
Gerald,  F.S.A..  a  personal  friend  of  Charles  Dickens, 
and  author  of  many  literarj'  works;  Father  John 
Gerard,  S.J.,  the  widely  known  writer  on  scientific, 
historical,  and  controversial  subjects;  Bernard  Part- 
ridge, the  "Punch"  cartoonist;  Alfred  Austin,  the 
Poet  Laureate. 

The  fame  of  the  Stonyhurst  Observatory,  built  in 
1H3S,  has  been  kept  alive  in  scientific  circles  by  a  suc- 
cession of  distinguishwl  a.stronomers,  st^verul  of  whom 
have  been  at  various  times  selected  by  the  iiritish 
(Jovemment  to  take  charge  of  important  astrononiiral 
expeditions.  The  latest  of  these  was  the  British 
Solar  Ek-lipse  Ex|)edition  to  the  Tonga  Islands  in  101 1, 
which  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Father  Cortie, 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Stonyhurst  Observatory. 
Perhaps  the  beat  known  of  the  Stonyhurst  astninoraers 
is  Father  Stephen  Perr>',  F.  R.  S.,  Francis  Thon>j>8on'8 
"8tarr>'  amorist",  who  met  his  death  in  1RH9  while  en- 
gaged on  solar  observations  for  the  Government  in 
the  West  Indies.  Among  the  contributions  to  Cath- 
oUc  literature  the  best  known  arc  the  Stonyhurst 
Series  of  Philosophical  Textlxxjks,  WTitten  by  mem- 
bers of  the  prfjfessorial  staff:  Father  Haqx'r's  pro- 
found work,  "The  Metaphysics  of  the  Srhool";  and 
Father  Gerard's  various  writings  on  natural  scie-nce 
and  evolution,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  his  remark- 
ably successful  reply  to  llacckel's  "Riddle  of  the 
Universe":  the  works  of  Father  Joseph  Rickaby  on 
philosophic  and  ascetical  subjects  and  the  liturgical 
and  hLstorical  writings  of  Father  Thurston. 

Stonyhurst,  which  is  to-day  the  largest  of  the 
Catholic  colieppM  in  England,  is  the  jmrent  of  a  number 
of  other  flourishing  schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, of  which  the  following  is  a  list  together  with 
the  approximate  number  of  Doys  in  each :  Beaumont 
College  near  Windsor,  and  Mount  St.  Mar>''s  College 
in  Derbyshire,  with  more  than  200  lioarders  each; 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  IJverpool,  a  day-school 
with  nearly  400  boys;  St  Aloysius'  Collide,  Gla-ngow, 
with  over  300  day  schoLirs;  Wimbledon  College  with 
some  150  scholars;  St  Ignatius'  Day  College,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  London,  with  about  250  bNoys;  the  day  col- 
leges at  I*reston  and  Ivceds  with  aboat  150  boys  each; 
and  Clongowes  WikkI  C'<>Il<"po,  in  Ireland,  with  250 
boarders.  Including  the  Philosophers  and  the  younger 
boys  at  the  prcparator>'  school,  the  total  number  of 
boarders  at  Stonyhurst  to-day  is  345,  with  a  pro- 
fessorial staff  of  40.  At  the  training  college  the  stu- 
dents number  about  70,  with  8  professors.  The  col- 
lege buildings,  which  are  very  extensive,  are  furnished 
with  libraries  and  museums,  numerous  Wture  nx)ms, 
physical  and  chemical  laboratories,  observatories, 
recreation  and  music  nN)ms,  a  theatre,  swimming 
bath,  can>enter'8  shops  and  covered  drill-hall.  In 
the  lar^c  librar>',  which  contains  over  40,000  volumes, 
there  is  a  ver>*  valuable  collection  of  incunabula, 
numbering  250,  of  which  some  are  unique;  a  First 
Folio  Shakesjx'are ;  some  priceless  manuscripts;  and 
very  c<jmplete  gef)logical,  entoniolopir,<il,  and  ether 
scientific  collations.  In  the  inus<>ums  and  other 
parts  of  the  building  are  a  large  number  of  valuable 
engravings  by  Rembrandt  and  DQrer,  together  with 
ires  in  ivor>',  alabaster,  and  precious  metals: 
•>!  days  of  persecution;  paintings  by  some  of 


the  Old  Masters;  and  vestments  of  great  intrinsic  and 

historical  worth. 

Gerakd.  .'HimvhuTtt  ColUo*  CtnUnarv  Recant  (Bclfut.  1894); 
Grl-oocs  and  KeaTINO,  HUtory  c/  Stonyhurtt  (London.  1901); 
Stemoriali  of  StonvHur$t  CoUefft  (London.  IHSI);  Hewithok, 
Stonyhuril  VMrgt  Patt  and  Prttml  (Proton.  IS7H);  FitiOf.baLD. 
Sazonh urtt  a  Story  of  Schooidayt  (I>ondr>n,  1901 1 ;  BrUiiK  Atiocia- 
tion  Exewtion  to  Slonyhuril  and  nhaUry  (Southport,  I9M3): 
Tfu  StonyKurtl  iiaoaxine  (school  pcriudiral):  Slonynurtt  and  it$ 
Tercrntenary  (Clithiero«') ;  thre*  artirln  in  Country  Li/e  (Ix>D- 
don,  October.  1910):  Moral  Inttruetion  and  Traininc  in  SchooU, 
ed.  8ai>ucr.  I  (New  York  and  I/)ndon.  I90S),  the  artielea  "Jtauit 
System  of  Bdutatwn".  and  " Stttnyhurtt",  by  Mabu  in  Th* 
Teaehert'  Bneydopedia  (London,  IWU). 

Francis  Irwin. 

Stork,  Ambrose.    See  Pei.arou8,  Ambrose. 

StoH,  V'eit,  .sculptor,  b.  at  Nuremberg  in  1438;  d 
there  in  1533.  In  1477  he  established  a  large  work- 
shop at  Cracow,  Poland,  but  in  1496  be  retumedjto 
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Veil  StoM.  Church  of  Our  Lady,  CrMOW,  1477-84 

Nuremberg.  With  Adam  Kraft  and  Peter  Vischer, 
he  is  eonsi«lered  the  most  important  representative  of 
the  late  Gothic  sculpture  in  Germany.  A  quick,  skil- 
ful workman,  of  great  technical  ability,  in  his  youth  he 
carried  naturalism  to  the  extreme,  while  often  there 
was  a  lack  of  spirituality.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
traced  to  a  trait  of  his  own  character  as  in  the  docu- 
ments of  the  same  era  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  "restless, 
unquiet  citizen  A  certain  lack  of  repose  is  e\'ident, 
e.sp<«ciully  in  his  treatment  of  the  drapery,  while  in 
his  entire  handling  of  the  figure  he  is  verj'  ind.>pendent 
of  the  Gothic  style  and  carries  out  his  designs  in  his 
own  manner  throughout.  His  later  works,  however, 
show  an  undoubted  depth  of  feeling.  Moreover,  the 
question  as  to  the  number  of  hus  productions  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  settled;  the  lafi-st  investigation  re- 
gunls  him  as  the  creator  of  most  of  the  works  of  the 
orlcbrated  Vischer,  whom  it  repres<'nts  as  merely  the 
bronze-founder  who  carried  out  Stoss's  designs.  His 
earliest  work  (1477)  Ls  the  celebnite<l  altar  of  the 
Bli^wed  Virgin  in  the  Church  of  Our  I^y  at  Cracow, 
which  is  made  in  three  parts,  as  an  altar  with  wings. 
In  the  centre  is  seen  the  almost  life-flize  figure  of 
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Mother  of  God  as  she  sinks  dying  into  the  arms  of 
an  Apostle.  Another  altar  of  hi.s  in  this  church  has 
nlufB  depietiaf  ax  •eeoes  in  the  life  of  St.  StaniabHW. 
The  fhie  qtialitiea  of  this  work,  rspoeia11>  the  tenbom- 

tioii  of  tlic  portrayal  and  the  clTi  i  tivc  composition, 
obt;untd  lur  him  m  H92  the  conum.-v^iuii  of  iiiuking 
the  tomb  of  King  Owiniir  IV  in  thr  Ciithodnil  of  Cra- 
oow.  Probably,  however,  he  only  prepared  the  de- 
sign of  the  marole sarcophagus;  the  kmg  is  represeoted 
in  his  Lowtion  robes,  while  statuettea  abmrini  the 
people  as  imminm  are  placed  on  the  sides.  For  un- 
known reasons  Stoss  returntsl  to  XtirendxTg,  where  he 
accompliHhed  a  large  amount  of  work;  however,  only 
a  few  of  thr  work;*  iittribute<l  to  him  are  authcntie, 
as  in  former  times  nearly  everj'  important  piece  of 
carving  in  southern  Gemuuiy  was  ascribed  to  him. 
Miawlusteat  work  is  the  "SahitotiQaof  the  Angel " 
tn  the  Chundi  of  St.  Laurenee  at  Nttremberg  (1518); 

the  :irrh;ingel.  a  finel)'  roiiceivofl  figure,  and  M:try,  are 
eurrounded  by  a  huge  wreath  of  roses  in  which  are  in- 
woven the  .Si'ven  Joy.s  of  Mary;  the  6gurc  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  is  however  .somewhat  commonplace. 
Otha*  excellent  but  lesw  celebrated  productions  are 
the  nMHBKffiftl  tablet  of  Konnui  Irafaiofff  now  in  the 
national  museum  at  Munich,  and  the  nHefli  of  the 
Carrvdng  of  the  Cro'-^  am!  the  T^urial  of  Christ  in 
the  Church  of  Our  Liuly  at  NunialM  rg,  Of  tlie  altars 
which  he  carved,  mention  should  Ix-  made  of  th(jse  jit 
Schwabach,  Bamberg,  and  of  that  in  the  Churrh  of 
St.  iBgidius  at  Nuremberg. 

Daum.  Veil  8to$»  wmi  mm»  &kmk  (UImm,  1903):  IssM.  Fait 
8tou  (Bielefeld.  lOOfl)}  WHma,  IHBWMtimtktr  BUtr  VMir 
(Cnoow.  1910). 


Stradivari,  Antonio,  the  famous  Cremoneae  viD- 
lin-makcr,  b.  in  1649  or  1G50;  d.  at  Cremona  18  or  19 
Dec.,  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  AlesBandro  Stradivari 
and  Anna  Moroni.  As  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
birUi  and  baptism  in  any  of  the  parish  registem  of 
Cremona,  it  i.s  supposed  that  he  w.*w  lH)ni  in  some 
village  near  that  town.  Tn  1W7  he  betjan  to  make 
stringed  inatrument.-i.  Smin-  \ii'Iin.s,  dated  in  the 
seventies,  and  signed  by  him,  are  supposed  tu  exist, 
but  evidenoei  of  Stradivari's  workmanship  are  to  be 
found  in  many  violins  of  this  date  vdiieh  are  signed  by 
Nidiolas  Amati.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  years 
1667-79  he  worked  as  a  pupil  in  Amafi's  workshop. 

In  lOSOStradivari  m-t  up  lor  liiinself  in  the  PiaztaSan 
Domenico,  and  liis  fame  as  a  viohn-m:dcer  wa«  soon 
established.  He  now  began  to  ehow  his  originalitv, 
and  to  mako  alt««tion8  in  Amati'a  model .  The  aroh- 
ing  waoimprovedj  the  various  degreea  of  thiclrnflwi  in 
the  wood  were  more  encUy  determined,  the  fonnai> 
tion  of  the  i^rrnll  altered,  and  the  varnish  more  highly 
coloured.  From  IfiOS  to  1725  .Stru<livari  produced 
his  finest  instruments,  and  carried  lu.s  manufacture  to 
the  highest  possible  tinbilt,  the  outlines  arc  designed 
with  taste  and  purity,  tlie  wood  is  rich  and  carefully 
selected,  the  anhing  falls  off  in  gentle  and  regular 
eurves,  the  seroll  b  earved  with  great  perfeetion,  and 
the  varnish  is  fine  and  supple.  The  ind  rior  work- 
manship iH  no  le.s.s  perfect,  the  tlegre^-s  of  thickness  are 
carefully  adjuste<l,  and  are  remarkuble  for  a  pri-ci- 
aion  which  could  only  have  been  attained  by  much 
study  and  experiment.  Everything  has  been  fore- 
mo,  caloulated,  and  determined  with  oevtainty.  The 
faietraments  produeed  from  1735-80  are  not  so  fine. 

After  IT'.'.O  many  are  signed  "stib  disriplina  Stradi- 
vuru  ",  anil  witc  pruhalil>'  made  t)y  liis  .soils,  Oraobono 
and  fraiicesci ), 

Stradivari  fixed  the  exact  shajx*  ami  position  of  the 
eound-holes,  and  his  model  has  ha'n  copitxl  by  most 
makers  ain»  his  time.  He  definitively  settled  the 
shape  and  detidb  of  the  bridge,  whieh  cannot  be  al- 
teretl  in  the  slightest  de^iree  without  in  aome  way  in- 
juring the  tone  of  the  instrumeut.  The  only  essen- 
tial part  of  the  violin  whieh  haa  had  to  bo  ' 


smoe  Stradivari's  time  is  the  bass-bar.  On  account 
of  the  ^[radual  rise  in  pitch  the  inenased  pressure  of 
the  Strugs  demands  an  increased  power  or  resistance 
in  the  bar  underneath  the  bridge,  hence  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  re-bar  all  the  old  violins  and  vio- 
loncellus.  Stradivari  was  buried  in  ihe  Basilica  of 
San  Oomeoioo. 

Elizabeth  Lorkxn. 

Stbadivabi  Faxilt,  TRa.— The  name  Stradivari 
goes  back  to  the  Middle  Ages;  we  find  it  spelt  in  various 
ways,  Stradivare,  Stradiverto.  Striwlivertus.  Ft'-tis 
profe.s.sc.s  to  find  it  in  the  municipal  archives  of  Cre- 
mona for  the  years  1127  and  1186.  The  name  was 
certainly  borne  by  more  or  less  di-stinguished  citiseos 
of  Cremona  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  oen> 
twies.  Signor  Mandelli  gives,  as  the  earliest  known 
mention  oiit,  a  document  dated  May  1 188,  in  whieh 
it  is  recorded  that  certain  pieces  of  land  were  leased 
by  the  <  anon  juid  chief  warden  of  the  cathedral  of  Cre- 
mona to  one  Giovanni  Stnyliverto  and  his  heirs. 
Arisi,  the  Cremoneae  monk,  who  wrote  concerning 
Antonio  Stradivari  in  1720,  mentions:  Galiero  Stradi- 
vari, a  learned  Orientalist,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  Alessandro  Stradivari,  another  Orientalist, 
about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century;  Costanzo 
Stradivari,  of  alxnit  the  same  period^  a  monk, 
who  wTote  a  treati.s*-  on  the  luitural  phdosophy  of 
Aristotle.  F^tis  also  mentions:  Guglielmus  Stradi* 
vertUB,  an  exoellent  lawyer,  who  dieom  1430.  It  is 
certain  that  the  nana  waa  a  common  one  in  Cremona, 
but  we  have  no  exact  evidence  to  prove  that  Stradi- 
vari, the  vinlin-inaker,  waS  directly  conntH:te<l  with 
the  above-mentioned  [M-rsons.  Theearliest  documen- 
tary record  of  his  am-cstry  is  to  be  found  in  the  mar- 
riage regi.ster  of  the  cathedral  of  Cremona,  where  there 
i.s  an  entry,  dated  April,  1600,  of  the  marriage  of  Giidio 
Cesare  Stndivaii,  of  the  parish  of  8.  Miebeie  Veochio, 
to  DoraKoe  Mibud,  of  the  parish  of  the  cathedral. 
TTiey  liad  a  son,  .\lessandro,  christened  in  the  church 
of  S.  Michelo  in  January,  UK)2;  and  in  the  regi.ster  of 
the  parish  <if  S.  Prospero,  is  the  entry  of  the  marriage 
of  this  Alessandro  Stradivari  and  Anna  Moroni — the 
father  and  mother  of  Antonio. 

Frmetm  StndiMiH,  wan  of  Antonio,  b.  1  Feb. 
im;  d.  11  Mav,  1743.  He  followed  his  father's  call- 
ing,  and  was  the  only  one  of  .'stradivjwi'a  sons  to  in- 
herit any  of  the  father's  skill  in  making  stringMl  in- 
struments. He  made  very  g<KMl  violins;  .-.oine  arc 
signed  by  himself,  and  others,  made  with  the  help  of 
his  broths-  OnH^no.  are  signed  "sotto  la  discipiina 
d'Antonio  Stradivari^  HIa  work  is  mka  dietinet  M 
chameter  from  Antonio's.  Both  nvneesco  and 
Omobonf)  were  overshadowed  by  the  genius  of  their 
father;  they  produce*!  goo<l  work,  if  nf)t  work  of  the 
highest  quahty. 

Omobono  Stradivari,  mn  of  Antonio,  b.  14  Nov., 
1679;  d.  8  June,  1742.  lie  :i]so  followed  his  father's 
trade,  and  made  some  vioUna  in  oomunotion_^h  hia 
brother  Pranoeeco,  His  work  was  raiefly  confined  to 
the  repair  and  riftinp;  up  of  instruments;  possibly  he 
made  bows,  instrument-cases — which  were  sjjeciaUy 
designed  for  wealthy  patrons,  and  often  things  of  great 
value  and  beauty — and  various  fittings,  such  as 
bridges,  pegs,  tail-pieces,  etc. 

Paolo  StraaivarL  the  youngest  son  of  Antonio  by  a 
second  marriase,  o.  96  Jan.,  1706;  d.  14  Oct.,  1770. 
He  was  a  clotn  merchant,  and  the  only  son  of  the 
great  Stradivari  who  marriel.  On  the  detith  of  Fran- 
cesco), PiMilo  received  the  collection  of  tools,  moulds, 

I)atterns.  drawings,  corresiMindence,  and  nn'moranda 
eft  by  tneir  father,  and  also  several  in.struments,  in- 
cluding the  famous  "Alard"  Strad  of  1715,  and  the 
unrivaBed  "Meesie"  vioUn  of  1710.  In  1775  this  ool- 
lection  of  relics  was  sold  by  Paolo  to  the  Count  Cozio 
de  Salabue,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the  hvids  of 
tlw  bto  Mavq^  Ah— ndro  Ondht  Valla.  OmaM 
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Stradivari,  a  prandson  of  Paolo,  b.  in  1789,  waa  cele- 
brated as  a  pnysician. 

CSitnvc,  Dictionary  of  Uutie  and  Muticiatu  (Ijondon.  1898), 
III;   FAtu,  SaUct  of  Anthony  Stradivari,  tr.  Bishop  (London. 

Elizabeth  Ix>rkin. 


StrahoT,  Abbey  or,  a  Premonstratcnsian  ahl»oy  at 
Prague.  Bohemia,  foundwl  in  1140  by  Bishop  Henry 
Zdik  of  OlmUti,  Biahop  John  of  Prague,  and  Prince 


Br.  Mark  wkitinu  um  Gospel 
From  the  Sttmhov  Manuacript 


LadiBlaufi  II.  A  colony  of  monks  from  Steinfdd, 
near  Coloeno,  was  brought  hero,  and  Gero,  a  canon  oi 
Cologne,  b«!came  ita  first  ablx>t.  This  new  ablwy  in 
a  very  short  time  flourished  to  such  an  extent  that 
Bomc  of  it«  members  were  soon  appointed  bishops  of 
Prague. 

During  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies the  ablxjts  of  Strahov  took  keen  intercHt  in  the 
public  uiTuira  of  the  kin|;dom,  and  their  names  are 
often  mentioned  in  pubbc  documents  and  grants  of 
special  privileges. 

On  19  Oct.,  1259,  theabl)ey  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  Abbot  John  I  (ViTjO-GG)  built  a  new  and  mag- 
nificent church.  The  monustcrj'  suffered  greatly 
during  the  plundering  reign  of  the  king's  regent,  Otto 
of  Brandenburg  and  that  of  Henry  of  Carinthia.  It, 
however,  again  flourished  under  Charles  IV.  On  8 
May,  1420,  the  Hussitea  set  fire  to  the  buildings, 
and  looted  and  destroyed  everj-thing.  The  main 
cause  of  anger  of  the  fanatics  against  the  abbey  waa 
that  John  Z«'lezu^f,  Bisljop  of  Ix-itomischl,  a  Pre- 
monatratenaian,  was  one  of  the  accusc^rs  of  IIus  at 
the  Council  of  Constance. 

From  this  time  onward  »Strahov  continued  to  de- 
cline, and  its  lanrls  were  gnulually  stolen  and  sold, 
until  in  1577  and  l.')7S  not  one  of  its  members  remained, 
and  the  meagre  inmmc  was  turned  over  to  the  chap- 
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lain  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.  Later  a  Premon- 
stratcnsian ,  John  Lohelius,  who  subsequently  be- 
came Archbishop  of  Prague,  gathered  monks  from 
various  monasteries,  colonize!  Strahov  anew,  infusing 
into  it  new  physical  as  well  lis  spiritual  life.  Lohelius 
rebuilt  the  church  and  a  greater  part  of  the  monastery, 
an<l  Abbot  Caspar  of  Questenlwrg  (1(520-40)  com- 
plet<«<l  the  work.  During  the  bombardment  of  Prague 
in  1H42  Strahov  suffered  greatly;  the  damage,  how- 
ever, was  soon  repaired,  VVTien  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II  suppressed  58  abbeys  in  Bohemia,  Strahov  was 
saved  from  a  similar  fate  by  Abbot  Wenceslaus  Mayer 
(d.  1800),  who  had  won  favour  even  at  the  hostile 
Court  bv  the  interest  that  he  took  in  fostering  schools 
and  education.  Abbot  Zikmund  Star^-  (187^1905) 
built  the  new  church  and  improve<l  the  old  church. 
The  present  ablK)t,  Method  Zavoral,  is  a  man  of  great 
ability  as  a  preacher. 

The  monastic  Church  of  the  Assumption,  built  in 
lGOl-1605  by  Abbot  Lohelius,  is  beautifully  decorated 
by  numerous  frescos ;  the  pictures  on  the  arched  ceil- 
ing 83'mbolize  some  of  the  invocations  contained  in 
the  Litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  the  side  walla 
are  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Norbert.  These  beau- 
tiful frescos  are  the  work  of  the  Prague  artist  Georg 
Wilhelm  Neuherz  (d.  1743).  The  Chajjel  of  St.  Nor- 
bert has  the  saint's  relics  in  a  casket  of  copper  and 
bronze,  richly  gilded.  The  organ  is  the  work  of  the 
Strahov  monk  l>ohel  Of'hlschliigel  (d.  1774). 

The  monastic  library  contains  upwards  of  110.000 
volumes,  of  which  1200  are  incunabula.  Of  tncee 
there  are  about  sixty  unique  volumes.  Of  the  many 
rare  manuscripts  the  most  precious  is  the  "Evan- 
gelistarium"  of  the  sixth  century,  written  in  uncial 
fetters  and  still  well-preserved.  Among  others  may 
be  mentioned:  "Gerlaci  Clironicon",  Oxlex  Straho- 
viensis  from  1220;  the  "PontificAlc"  of  Bishop  Albert 
of  Sternberg,  made  in  1370;  the  "  Mi.ssale"  of  the  Pre- 
monstratcnsian Abbey  of  Louky  of  1480;  the  miniature 
manuscript  of  the  Bible  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
written  by  a  nun  of  the  cloister  of  Doksany;  "Mich's 
Graduale    of  1610,  weighing  fifty  pounds.    The  art 
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gallerj'  has  the  original  painting  of  Diircr's  "Bleaaed 
Virgin  of  the  Rosary",  of  IWd,  with  the  master's  own 

I)ortrait;  and  paintings  by  Correggio,  Van  Dyck, 
lolbein,  van  Aachen,  Remer,  Skr^ta,  Brandl,  etc. 

Mater,  Hitluritche  Brtrhrribuna  drr  *nm  Ant.  Maulhrrtaeh, 
k.k.  KimmrrmnMrr.  nm  fiil-linthrk-finr^Un  drr  kOniijl.  Pnrm.- 
Kammi4  am  lirrgt  Sum  ru  Prag  im  Jakre  I79i  in  Prtteo  <iar- 
gttttlUm  KalkmahUrti  (Praffuc,  1797);  Wetkaucb,  Geaek.  dm 
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kimiffL  pramofulaUnter  Cht/rhetrtn  Stift4$  Strahtne  (Pracue, 
1883):  Ibui.  OmcMcM*  imi  Butknaung  4m  ktrnM,  SUft  Sin- 
l^wwr  BilMothtk  (Pngaa,  IWIB):  Bmnnras.  Km  CWJUrrmfrneA 

(WQr»buitf  and  Vienna.  lS»qi.  .VIS-88:  Hawtich.  Pragu*  (Pkria 
hkI  Prague.  lMr>j,  (>.'.  03:  C'ermAk,  Frmnonttrati  v  CteMek  a 

Jos.  SlNKJUAJER. 

Strain.  John,  Archbiahop  of  St.  Andreira  and 
Edinburi^,  b.  at  Edinbui^,  8  December,  1810; 

d.  there,  2  July,  18.S3.  Educated  at  EdinburRh  Hij^ 
School,  at  Aquhortiee  Seminan',  and  ut  the  Scot0 
Colli'Kf.  R  rnc,  he  was  ordained  priest  in  183.3  and. 
after  work  in  Edinburgh  and  Dumfries,  was  appointea 
to  the  miasioQ  of  Dalbeattie,  where  ne  laboured  for 
twenty-three  years.  Transferred  to  Dumfries  in 
1S57,  ne  was  appointed  in  the  foQowing  year  presi- 
dent of  Blairs  College,  Aberdeen;  and  on  the  death 
of  Bishop  Gillia  in  1864  he  wa^  nf)niin:it<Mi  to  succeed 
him  as  vicar  .\po8tolic  of  the  <';>.stern  district,  named 
Bishop  of  Abila,  and  consecrated  by  Pius  IX  at  the 
Vatican  on  25  September.  During  his  nineteen 
years'  episcopate  he  saw  the  number  of  clergy  and 
missions  lafgely  increased  in  his  district;  many  new 
schools  were  opened,  and  several  religious  communi- 
ties, both  of  men  and  women,  introdune<i.  The 
bishop  laboured  long  and  strenuously  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  regular  hierarchy  to  8<K)tland;  and  it 
warn  greatly  due  to  his  effects  that  the  restoration 
took  place,  under  Leo  XIII,  in  1878.  He  became 
himself  the  first  Archbishop  of  St.  AndreWB  and 
Edinbunli,  and  hdd  hia  first  diocesan  rynod  in  1881 . 
Hb  death  oeeorred  whilst  Catholic  Scotland  was 
preparing  to  celebrate  with  befitting  bonoar  the 
golden  jubilee  of  his  ordination. 

Calholu  Dirtlory  for  MM  CUM).  MB-Mi  111  flUM; 

LXl  (7  July,  1883).  26. 

D.  O.  HumaB-BiiAB. 

Stransham,  Edward,  Ve.verable,  English  martyr, 
b.  at  Oxford  abrnit  15.S4;  suffenxl  at  Tyburn,  21  Janu- 
ary. 1586.  He  was  educated  at  St.  John'.H  College, 
CMord.  becoming  B.  A.  in  1575-6;  arrived  at  Douai 
in  1577,  and  went  with  the  college  to  Reims  in  1578, 
nhencv  he  came  back  to  England  owing  to  illiiesjs.  In 
1579,  however,  he  returned  to  Kcimd,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  at  Sobsons  in  Dec.,  1580.  He  left  for 
England,  30  June,  1581,  with  his  fellow-martyr,  Nioho* 
laa  Woodfen,  of  London  Diocese,  ordained  prieal  at 
Reims,  25  March,  1581.  In  1583  Stransham  came 
back  to  Reims  with  twelve  Oxford  converts.  After 
fivf  months  thrre  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
about  eightee  n  luontli.s  at  death's  door  from  consump- 
tion. He  wa.H  ;irn  sl(>d  in  BiahofiijiLti-  Hlnn-t  Without, 
London,  17  July,  1585,  while  sa^-ing  Mans,  and  wuh 
oondeiiirit  d  at  VKb  next  assizes  for  being  a  priest. 
Details  of  his  oanw  wiU  be  found  in  tlia  artiola  mei^ 
tioned  below. 

wr^aaaimge^DmmmU$IUtieic  (loii)  a.  v.,aiMlfhasiilh» 

JOBN  B.  WinnwiuoBT. 

Straaburv,  Diocm  or  (AnmNnwnwBis),  a  Ger- 
man diocese  immediately  dependent  on  the  Papal  See. 

According  to  legend  the  Dioc<  sc  of  iStrasburg  was 
founded  in  the  third  or  fourth  ct  rit  ury.  St.  .Xrbo^ast 
and  Flon;utiu.s  were  distinguiyhed  liif-hons  of  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century.  The  tii-^^t  bishop  icnown  to  his- 
totj  is  Ansoold,  one  of  the  tiignen  of  tha  Acts  of  the 
Osandl  of  Paris  of  614.  Hia  aneoessor  Eddo  or 
Beddo,  of  the  ducal  family  of  E^ehos.  organised  his 
•ccle8i.i.stical  diocese  in  conjunction  with  St.  li<mifare, 
aide<i  by  the  Carolovingiana.  The  liound.ariejs  tlien 
given  reniaine<I  essentially  the  s.mic  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  the  di<^>- 
oeaa  extended  over  the  present  Province  of  Alsace 
witli  exception  of  the  south-eastern  port  betwoen  tlia 
DljBlind,  and  Bhine;  on  the  right  lianit  it  aartendad 
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southward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Murg  to  the  EIi 
This  territory  was  divided  into  seven  archdiaconates, 
of  whidi  one  indudad  Stcaabuiv,  and  one  tiie  region 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Thia  aubdivision 
remained  substantially  the  same  bma  the  ulcwwith 
century  to  the  French  Revolution. 

Charlemagne  granted  Bishop  Heiido  unlimited 
jurisdiction  in  the  valley  of  the  Breu-nch,  and  in  775 
tiw  bishop  received  freedom  from  customs  duty 
thnmidiout  the  empire  for  himself  and  lUs  vassius 
(hamiim  afiebiw).  By  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  (843) 
the  Diocese  of  Strawburg  fell  to  the  empire  of  [x)thair; 
in  870  it  b<>oame  part  of  the  east  Prankish  kingdom, 
later  tlir  Huly  Kohkui  Emj)irt',  sn  (hut  the  German 
character  of  the  diocese  was  jireserved.  Both  Lo- 
thair  and  Louis  tlie  Qerman  confirmed  the  privileges 
thai  tlMir  forefathers  had  granted  to  the  Ghuroh  of 
Btfaabutg.  Bi8ho{)s  Udo  (050-65)  and  Erbhanbald 
(%.>-91)  re»tor*>d  Church  discipline  which  had  fallen 
into  decay  at  the  begiiming  of  the  tenth  century. 
Empen)r  Otto  I  grant ed  Udo  the  ownership  of  the 
royal  mint  at  Stnv^burn;  Otto  II  (974)  confirmed  this 
girt  and  gave  the  bi^iiop  t  he  right  to  establish  a  mint 
many  town  of  Uie  diocese  he  dorired.  In9S80ttoU 
grantjed  Erohanbald  absolote  jnriMitetion  over  the  eity 
of  Strasburg  and  it»  envin)ti';,  thus  forming  the  main 
foundation  of  the  secular  yujireiaacy  of  the  bushop. 
Werner  I  of  Habsburg  (U)()]-2'j}  received  fn)m  em- 
perors Henry  II  and  Omrad  II  a  large  number  of 
grants,  including  the  old  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen  with  ail 
Its  rignts.  A  new  cathedral,  to  replace  the  one  de> 
stroyed  in  1002  by  Hermann  of  Swabia,  was  b^n  by 
Werner  I  in  1015  and  dedicated  in  1031.  The  bishop 
gave  to  the  librarj'  of  the  minster  numenjus  manu- 
Herii)tH  which  he  had  coUtKJted  in  Italy.  During  the 
conflict  of  investitures  the  bishops  generally  sided 
with  the  imperial  party:  Werner  II  ( 1065-79) ;  Theo- 
bald (1079-82),  who  took  part  in  the  election  of  the 
anti-pope  Glanflot  11;  and  Otto  of  Hohenstaufen 
(1082-1100),  who  accompanied  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
on  the  First  Crusade.  Gcbhard  I  (1131-41)  and 
Burkh.ard  I  (1141-62)  were  zealous  promoters  of 
Church  reform;  during  the  (>i)iscopate  of  Bertbold  I 
of  Teck  (r2-23-44i,  about  12:50,  the  new  orders  of 
Franrisr.vns  and  Dominicans  settled  at  Strasburg. 

'i  he  I'ity  of  Strasburg  developed  under  episcopal 
administration,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  it  pros- 
pered greatly.  Its  efforts  to  abolish  epi.>icopaJ  su- 
zerainty and  to  obtain  new  privilege.s  were  espe- 
cially succes-sful  during  the  Conflict  of  Investitures. 
The  towii-eouiK'il  af<iuir«l  great  independence  and 
the  right  of  co-optation,  although  the  right  of  the 
bi.-ihop  to  appoint  the  ctjuncil  had  been  reconfirmed 
in  1214  by  charter  of  Emperor  Frederick  II.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  episcopate  Walter  of  Qeroldseek 
(1200-<)3)  wi.shed  to  enforce  thi-<  right,  to  dispose  of 
communal  pnnK-rty,  and  to  regulate  the  taxes.  The 
populace,  siding  with  tlw  cuuuoil  aiwi  the  patrician.s, 
defeated  the  episcopal  forc<sj  at  llausbergcr,  8  March, 
1262,  thus  practically  establishing  the  independence 
of  the  city.  The  soeoeeding  biilicn^  Henry  of  Gierokl- 
seck  (1263-73)  .  made  a  treaty  in  1263  by  which  at  the 
clone  of  the  official  year  the  coTincil  elected  its  own 
.succe.s.Hi>r.>i,  and  the  citizeu.s  thenificlvcs  hail  the  right 
to  wttle  all  nucxtions  rt»garding  aimmun.il  jfrop- 
erty.  The  bishop  retained  onlv  the  ri|dit  to  appoint 
the  town  magistrate,  the  castellan  of  the  castle,  the 
offidal  in  oliaige  of  the  ooUeetion  of  the  euaUM^ 
the  Buperintendent  of  the  mint.  Theae  offices,  ex- 
cept  that  of  magi.stratc,  gradually  sank  in  impor- 
t^uice,  and  the  bishon  no  longer  appoint  <•<!  the  officials. 
(  Vmrad  of  Lichienoerg  (1273-99)  coni])li  t«  d  tlie  re- 
building in  Gothic  style  of  the  nave  of  the  niintster,  .and 
began  the  construction  of  the  beautiful  west  facade. 
Biahopa  Johannea  of  Dirpfaeim  (1906-28).  chanceUor 
of  Kh«  Albert  n,  and  BaitlMdd  II  of  BodMcfc  (132fr- 
were  botl|  rn^MB  tt^adaMtfi^  ■fpointcd  by 
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the  pope.    Notwithstanding  their  share  in  imperial 

Cilitics,  these  bi«h<>p»  found  time  to  hold  eynods  and 
hour  effectually  for  church  discipline  in  the  diocese. 
In  13.59  John  II  of  LichtcnbcrR  (1353-65)  obtaine<i 
the  Landgraviatc  of  I/iwer  Alsace  from  the  Counts  of 
Octtingen.  A  land-register,  that  gave  exact  infor- 
mation concerning  the  secular  possessionH  of  the  dio- 
cese, was  drawn  up  during  his  adminiKtration.  The 
diocese  included:  in  Lower  ALsace  the  districts  of  Ben- 
field,  Markolsheim,  Schirmeck,  Dachntein,  Kochors- 
berg,  Wanzcmau,  and  Zubem;  in  Upf)or  Alsace  the 
Bteward.ship  of  Rufach;  in  the  pr&sent  Duchy  of 
Baden  the  districts  of  Oberjirch  and  Kttenhcim.  The 
episcopal  possessions  in  ALsace  were  only  exceeded  in 
area  by  those  of  Hamburg.  With  shrewd  pohcy  the 
bishops  had  opportunely  broken  the  power  of  the 
local  governors,  and  had  successfully  opposed  the 
restoration  of  imperial  administrative  suicrainty  over 
diocesan  territories.  Under  John's  suecassors  began 
the  decline  of  the  dioce.se,  promoted  by  unhappy  po- 
litical conditions  and  by  the  Great  Schism.  This 
decay  was  especially  rapid  during  the  episcopate  of 
Wilham  of  Diest  (1394-1439),  who,  to  carry  on  innu- 
merable private  and  public  wars,  frequently  mortgaged 
and  8quandcre<I  the  episcopal  lands.  His  successors, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  finally 

?aid  off  his  debts,  were:  Rupert  of  the  Pfalz  (1440- 
8),  who  called  the  celebrated  preacher  Geiler  von 
Kayscrsberg  (q.  v.)  to  the  pulpit  of  the  minster;  Al- 
bert of  the  Pfalz  (1478-1506);  and  WilUam  III  of 
Honstein  (1507-41). 

Soon  after  1520  the  Reformation  gained  manv  ad- 
herents in  the  city  of  Strnsburg,  owing  to  the  labours 
of  Luther's  friends,  Wolfgang  Capito  and  Martin 
Bucer,  the  efforts  of  the  preacher  Matthias  Zell  and 
of  the  Humanists  Sturm  and  Hedio.  In  1529  the 
council  abolished  the  Mass;  in  1531  the  city  joined  the 
Smalkaldic  I/eague,  whereupon  the  bishop  tran* 
ferred  his  see  to  Zabem.  Despite  the  vigorous  oppo- 
sition of  WilUam  of  Honstein  and  Erasmus  of  Limburg 
(1541-68),  all  the  secular  lordships  of  the  diocese  in 
Lower  Alsace  adopted  the  new  doctrine,  except  the 
landgraviatc;  even  part  of  the  cathedral  chapter  be- 
came Protestant.  John  IV  of  Manderscheid-Blanken- 
heim  (1565>-92)  summoned  the  Jesuits  to  Molsheim  to 
check  the  apostasy,  and  encouraged  the  Counter-Refor- 
mation. After  his  death  there  was  a  double  election: 
the  Protestant  cathe<lral  canons  chose  John  George  of 
Brandenburg  as  adnimlstrator;  the  CathoUc  canons. 
Cardinal  Charles  of  Ijorraine.  The  struggle  between 
the  two  candidates,  called  the  Bishops'  Warof  Stras- 
burg  (1592-1604),  caused  the  diocese  great  misery. 
Charles  of  Lorraine  was  victor.  Catholic  ownership 
was  further  secureti  in  the  successive  election  of  two 
Austrian  archdukes  as  bishop:  Le»)pold  (UM)7-25),  a 
brother  of  Emperor  Ferdinand  II,  and  Leo|K»l(l  Wil- 
liam (1625-62),  one  of  Ferdinand's  sons.  liuring  the 
Thirty  Years'War  the  territory  was  so  ravage<l  bv  Ernst 
of  Mansfeld,  the  Swedes,  and  the  French,  that  the  i)oi>- 
ulation  decreased  75  per  cent.  In  1680,  during  the 
episcopate  of  Charles*  Egon  of  Fiirstcnbcrg  (1663-82), 
whose  sympathies  were  French,  Ix)uis  XIV  seized  all 
the  territory  of  the  diocese  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  under  pretence  <if  "  reunion  " ;  the  city  of  Stras- 
burg  became  a  French  possession  in  1681.  The 
bishop  retained  the  internal  administration  of  hia 
possessions  in  Alsace  and  the  title  of  landgrave.  The 
districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  remained 
within  the  German  Empire,  and  the  bishop  was  still 
their  niler  as  prince  of  the  empire.  Tlie  occupation 
of  Strasburg  by  the  French  brought  the  minster  once 
more  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  William  Egon 
of  Furstenberg  (1682-1704)  establishetl  the  seminary 
for  priests  at  Strasburg  and  phiced  the  Jesuits  in 
charge  of  it.  The  succeeding  four  bislxips  belonged 
to  the  French  princelv  family  of  de  Rohan;  the  last  of 
these,  Louis  Ken6  de  Rohan  (1779-1802),  was  in- 


volved in  the  notorious  affair  of  the  diamond  neck- 
lace. In  1790  the  Constituent  National  Assembly 
secularized  the  Alsatian  possessions  of  the  diocese  and 
R^)han  transferred  his  see  to  the  German  portion  of  his 
bishopric.  In  Strasburg  Brendel,  a  constitutional 
bi.shop,  was  elected;  Eulogius  Schneider,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed vicar-general,  persecuted  Catholic  priests  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  until  the  overthrow  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  in  Paris  put  an  end  to  this  injustice. 

By  the  Concordat  of  1801  the  Diocese  of  Strasburg 
received  new  boundaries,  extending  the  jurisdiction  oT 
the  bishop  over  and  beyond  Alsace  to  the  Lake  of 
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Bienne  in  Switzerland,  and  south-westerly  as  far  as 
MontW-liard.  Rohan  havmg  resigne<l  at  the  request 
of  the  pope,  Peter  Saurine  (1802-13),  former  consti- 
tutional bishop,  became  Bishop  of  Strasburg.  The 
districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  fell  to  Baden 
on  account  of  the  secularization  of  the  German 
Church  in  1803.  The  diocese,  which  hac*  been  a 
suffragan  of  Mainz  until  1802,  became  (1822)  a  suf- 
fragan of  Bcsancon;  it  was  reduced  in  size  towards  the 
south  and  soutn-west.  Bishop  Andreas  Rasa  (1842- 
87)  endeavoured  to  revive  Catholicism  in  Germany, 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  clergj',  and  to  estab- 
lish religious  associations.  When  Alsace  became  a 
German  fMwaession  in  1871,  the  diocese  received  its 
present  extent  and  was  declared  directly  dependent 
on  the  Holy  See  by  Decrees  of  10  and  14  July,  1874, 
and  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  7  October,  1S74.  R&ss 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  Paul  Stumpf  (1887-90),  and 
the  present  bishop,  Adolf  Fritzen,  consecrates!  on  21 
July,  1S91.  Bisnop  Fritzen  has  especially  en- 
couraged Catholic  associations,  the  Catholic  press. 
Churcli  liturfo'  and  psalmoclv.  In  1902  he  establishea 
a  theological  faculty  at  the  tJniversity  of  Strasburg. 

Statistics. — The  Diocese  of  Strasburg  includes  the 
departments  of  Upper  an<l  Ix)wer  Alsace  in  the  Ger- 
man Cn)wn-I*rovince  of  Alsace-Iiorraine.  In  1911  it 
contained  57  deaneries,  710  parishes,  283  curaciea,  710 
parish  priests,  454  curates  and  ecclesiastics  in  other 
positions,  92  priests  retire<l  or  on  leave  elsewhere,  106 
regulars,  and  846,100  Catholics,  while  S.'iO.OOO  of  the 
population  belongetl  to  other  faiths.    The  bishop  is 

E pointed  by  the  pope  in  agreement  with  the  German 
npcror,  and  the  cathedral  chapter  is  appointed  by 
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Uve  bifihop  In  regard  to  edurntinna!  and  rhtiritablc 
iDslitutKiii-s  :ini!  religious  Iioum \-  n:  ihc  (Ikx-csc,  Bt'e 
AifiACE-LoiiRAiNK.  The  mosl  important  church  is 
the  minster  at  Sti  u^burg,  the  old^  parts  of  which 
bekmg  to  the  eleventh  oeatunr.  The  ciypt  ia  Bo- 
■nnque,  the  upfHu-  part  of  ue  litmr  and  the  traii- 
eepts  belong  to  the  Transition  period,  tho  nave  is 
Gothic.  Tii(  famous  fa<;a(ic  is  the  chief  work  of 
Knviu  of  Steinbach  (1284-131S}.  The  north  tower, 
about  4()5  feet  high,  was  complete<l  in  1421>-:iy  by  Jo- 
hann  HUltz  of  Cologne.  The  minster  is  rich  in  stained 
gUoB  of  the  poriod  {ram  the  twetfth  to  the  fifteenth 
century.  Other  dnndiee  are:  8t  Martin  at  OoliDar, 
St.  George  at  Schlcttstadt,  St.  Theobald  at  lliann, 
St.  Nithnhks  at  ILa^fenau,  8t.  I^idepar  and  the  Church 
of  Our  Laiiy  at  Geliweiler,  Old  and  Xi  w  St.  Peter  at 
Strasburg,  etc.  Much  frequented  pia<  es  of  pilgrim- 
are:  Drei  .lehren  near  Colmar,  St.  Odilien  near 
Duaenbach  near  Baopoltaweiler,  St.  Moraad 
Altlriwh,  ete.  '^'^ 

For  complete  bibliocrmphy  see  Mabckwald,  El»a—-Mk 
rin^iielu  BiUiographit  (8tnuburK,  1889);  ZritKhrifi  far  (leteh.  d*» 
Ohrrrhnnt  ( Knrlsruhe,  1890- — ).  Mowl  iiDtMirtniil  works:  OaUia 
i-Ari/i/iiini(i,  V  (I'arin.  17;;.")»;  .'<<  UN.  Aisiilia  illuiUrata  (Col- 

r,  1751) :  Qkakoidibb.  Hiatmre  dc  I'it^iu  et  dea  tttmn  dt  Stra»- 

t.  ObSmlSlortMM  tnSUta  fCtinKr.  18(MM»):  Idbm, 
Ahatia  aaera  (Colinar,  1898-M) :  RAHmrii.  Oe*eh.  drr  Re/omuUion 
Ml  EUau  (Stnuburg,  1H30-32):  Chroniken  der  deuttehen  SlOdlt, 
VIII.  IX  (L<fipxi^,  1870-71);  Khaus,  Kuntt  u.  Altertum  tn  El- 
Lothrinom   (Stra-^l  muk.  lS7tt-9'J): 


mu»- 


Urkundm 


Aklen  der 


 1-X  (btwbunt.  1878  );  Gl6cklxr.  Gfch.  <1m 

Bimmma  Slmiw$  (StiMburc.  M8CH81):  QnaM.  Dm  /n»a»- 
aleU  m.  rvldtUnditdM  8laal$kirehMndit  (Stnabart,  1884. 
1S88}  :  Dm  alten  TrrrHnnen  df  Elao—  (StrwburK,  ISOfl) :  ReffeHtn 

dtr  Bithtf*  tim  Stranhurt/  (Iiuiabruok,  lOOS  ) ;  Landmanv,  Da* 

Sffiulv€*rn  dti  Bistumt  Slra»*hurg  von  IHOS-ntOi  (Strasburit, 
1908>;  vo.s  BOMIM,  Getch.  drr  Stndt  Strns^liuTtj  (.StroHburg, 
IfMW);  OE  LA  Hacks.  La  cathtdnUt  de  Stnubouri/  (Paria.  1910); 
~      '       •  ImlM.  JcMuch  (StTMbaafc  i90i  — );  am-lmrvmr 

1803  1;  awMMBMitf*  BtitrOof  nir 

  1906):  JUMimA  d«r  O-tlUekafl  fUr 

laah <NpfaB>i  Oiw*. m  iiHii'ftiiiiitiiii    (8tnu*>urg.  1888 — ). 

Joseph  Lins. 

Stnabmrf  ,  GoiirsiiiD  or.   See  GoirraiBD  von 


Stratonicea,  a  titular  8ee  in  Caria  (Asia  Minor) 
suffragan  of  StauropolLs.  St  ratoniceia  or  Stratonicea 
was  founded  perhape  on  the  site  of  the  more  ancient 
Idriae,  in  the  mtcfior  of  Caria,  soathreaat  of  Mylasea, 
and  Booth  of  the  Manryas,  by  Antiodiua  Soter,  who 
named  it  after  his  wife  Sfratonice.  His  successors 
embellished  it  with  nia^iiitifent  monuments,  and  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  (^aria.  Later  it  was 
ceded  to  the  Rhodians.  Mittu-idates  lived  in  it  some 
thne,  and  whfle  there  married  the  daughter  of  one  of 
tiie  princqwl  eitiaane.  Later  it  auatained  ft  Tigorous 
aiege  by  LaMenns.  It ii mentioned  aa afree town  by 
Pliny.  Some  of  ita  eoina  have  been  found.  Near  the 
city  was  a  temple  of  Zetis  Chrysaoreus,  where  the 
confederated  Carian  1own.H  held  th<  ir  a&sembiies. 
TonLay  it  is  the  small  town  of  £ski  Hi.s.sar,  in  the  caza 
of  Moui^ilai  vilayet  of  Smyrna.  It  has  extensive 
niins,  a  theatre^  tonb,  eohimmi^  etc.  Ihe  "Notitis 
episoopatmim'*  mentkm  tiie  aee  tifl  the  thirteenth 
century'  among  the  suffragans  of  StaMropf)lis.  Only 
three  of  its  bisnops  arc  known,  by  their  Hignatures  at 
councils:  Fup<'ithus,  at  Chaleedon,  l.")! ;  Tlieopemfv 
tu8,  at  Const  .lilt  inople,  692;  Gregory,  at  Nira-a,  7S7. 

Lb  QpiKV,  i>'\--:i  rhrvA.,  I.  911;    CHANDI.rn.   Tr.ti.lt  in 

M\nor  (2  voli..  C»x(orti.  1825).  240;  Lkakb,  A$ia  Minor  (Loo- 
don.  1M24).  229;  Fellows,  Ana  JVmor  (LMidoa.  18SS),  SM  MM.; 
loBM.  Lycia.  80  aqq.;  Bum,  Diet.  ci/<hmkamdBmima90t.,a.r. 

8.  PiXRIDfes. 

8trelMC»  Fbaks  Ionai  von,  numiamatiat  and  theo- 
logian, b.  atBrirfiaeh,  Lower  Bavaria,  11  Feb.,  1758; 

d.  at  Munich,  26  April,  1811.  In  17S.3  he  was  made 
court  chaplain,  in  1821  auxiliary  bi.shop,  in  1822  cathe- 
dr  il  provost  of  Munich.  In  1782  h<'  w.ns  ai)i>ointed 
curator  of  the  cabinet  of  coins  of  the  elector.  His 
woik  was  to  unite  the  Mannheim  or  Palatinal  coUec- 
UoB  with  the  Munkdi  or  Bavarian  ooUeetion  of  the 


Wittelsbach  line,  which  had  been  in  disorder  since  the 
Thirty  Years' War,  and  to  arrange  the  combined  col- 
lection in  scieutilie  order.  On  aoraunt  of  the  dis- 
turbances caused  by  war  he  was  obliged  to  cany  Off 
and  conceal  the  cabinet  of  coins  five  tunea,  each  time 
re-arranging  it  anew.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  royal 
Bavarian  cabinet  of  eoina,  and  sever:d  treatise.^  on 
Bavarian  and  Greek  numismaties,  most  of  whieh  at>- 
fx>an><l  in  the  transaction.-,  of  the  .\cademyof  Munich. 
Stbbbbb.  H€d*  turn  /indenktn  an  Ignat  ion  Strthtr,  read  at 

Aua.  V.  LoEUK. 

Streber,  Fkanz  Snura,  numismatist  and  nephew 
of  the  above,  b.  at  Deutenkofen,  Loww  Bavaria, 
26  Feb.,  1805;  d.  at  Mtmich,  21  Nov.  1864.   He  first 

Htudie<l  theology  and  jihilosophy,  then  archaeology  and 
numismaties,  and  wrote  in  1830  as  his  dissertation  for 
obtaining  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Er- 
langen  a  paper  on  the  genealogy  of  the  Burgraves  of 
Nuremberg.  In  18.54  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Munich.  In  1835  he  was  made  professor 
of  archaK)logy  at  tho  University  of  Munich,  of  which 
he  was  twice  rector.  In  1827  he  was  made  elerk,in 
1830  assistant,  and  in  1841  curator  of  the  royal  cabinet 
of  coins.  He  also  worked  on  the  numismatic  colleo* 
tion  of  Vienna  and  prepared  a  critical  catalogue  of 
18,000  Greek  coins  and  a  numismatico-inconoi^aphio 
lexicon  with  drawings  of  about  6000  Greek  coins  be> 
longing  to  the  Viennese  and  Munich  collections.  In 
1834  he  publLshe<l  the  work  "N'umismata  nonnulla 
gneca",  which  correcteni  falsi<  and  inexact  designations 
of  coins;  this  was  crowned  with  a  j)rize  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Paris  as  was  also  his  important  investigation 
concerning  what  are  called  Uie  rainbow  patina,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  reooKnise  as  Celtic  (vol.  IX  of  the 
papers  of  the  Munich  Academy).  Further  papers  on 
Celtie,  Greek,  and  medieval  coins,  also  on  archa-ology, 
mythology,  and  the  history  of  art,  appeare<l chiefly 
in  the  publieations  of  the  Munich  Academy.  He  also 
drew  up  a  "  Promcmoria"  that  is  preserved  among  the 
records  of  the  royal  eabbet  of  coins,  as  to  the  expenaea 
and  the  plan  of  a  monumental  work  covering  the  en- 
tire field  of  Greek  numismatics  that  was  to  take  the 

1)lace  of  the  old  work  by  Eckhel  and  be  aliout  one-half 
arger.  Stn'ber  was  also  prominent  in  polities  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  eeelesiastieo-conservative 
|»rty.  He  founde<i  the  association  for  a  cooatitu- 
tioiud  monarchy  and  religious  freedom,  and  wrote 
many  political  memorials  at  its  requeat. 

Trantactioni  oj  the  Acadrmu  a/  UuMlk,  I  (IMD*  MOl  M.; 
£M«r.-paMM(A«  BUUm,  LV  UMQ.  88 

Atio«  T<  liOmfti 

Streber,  Hermann",  son  of  Franz  Seraph  Streber, 
b.  at  Munich,  27  Sept  ..  ls;i9:  d.  at  Tolz,  U  Aug.,  1890. 
He  entered  the  Ludwigsgymnasium  in  1850,  but  a 
narvoua  fever  invented  him  from  qualifying  for  the 
imivennty  through  the  ttiual  final  aehoot  examination. 
From  this  ailment  he  never  completdy  recovered. 
Isntering  the  university  by  a  i)rivatc  examination  in 
1S.")H,  lie  devoteii  over  two  yt  ar.s  to  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy and  theolo^',  attending  besides  nistorieal 
lectures.  During  this  period  he  compiled  a  descrip- 
tion and  catalocue  of  the  ancient  coins  in  the  Roval 
Cabinet  of  Medals.  In  1861  he  entered  the  arehi- 
episeopal  seminary  at  Freising,  and  in_  1864  ?ra8 
ordained  priest.  Owing  to  (he  death  of  his  father  he 
was  unable  to  pursue  his  original  intention  of  study- 
ing numismatics.  In  1807  he  wa.s  apiM»inted  religious 
teacher  at  the  Wihelrasgymnasium.  Having  re^ 
oeived  aiz  months'  leave  ot  absence  in  1868,  he  won 
the  doetorate  in  theolo^  in  Rome  (Jan.,  18i69).  He 
then  resumed  his  duties  as  religious  teacher  until 
June,  1870,  when  he  was  dismissed  for  alleged  "intrigu- 
ing in  favour  of  the  dogma  of  infallioilitv".  He 
was  tlien  named  pastor  of  Wolfersdorf,  near  Freisinp. 
Invited  hv  I'r'ifessdr  Hergenrother  to  as-sist  him  m 
edition  of  the  "Kirehenlexikon", 
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Streber  resi|5ned  his  parish,  and  settled  in  wonlnirg. 

Wlipn  Hcrgonrothrr  wiks  .simiruoncd  as  ranlinal  to 
Uoinc,  StrpkxT  inovttl  to  Bonn  to  be  nt'tir  Kaulon, 
the  new  editor,  and  performed  notable  8«^rvioc?<  m  pi  r- 
(eotUDg  the  "  Nomrnrlator".  He  wrote  many  ariicles 
for  the  "Kirc  ln»nlexikon",  the  direetion  of  which  waa 
Igratimeeut  irely  in  his  bands.  In  ISWillnwfowed 
1^  to  irithdraw  to  his  brother's  hmm  at  TBb,  where 
be  lived  in  retirement  until  rlpHth. 

iKirtUieh,  UondUxikon,  h.  v.;  Kaulen  io  Kirthtn- 

MOIHA  K.  COYLE. 

Btreleher,  Hxmbt.  See  Victoua  Ntamza,  Vica- 
■U9B  Anwfouo  or  Nohibui. 

8MIBM.  See  LaboueUotokb,  Mwiat.  knmamw, 

Stroaamayer,  Joseph  Georg  Mosir  Jt  RAj), 
Uishop  of  Diakov&r.  b.  at  Essegg  in  Cn>utia-81avo- 
nia,  4  February,  1815;  d.  8  April,  1905.  He  came  from 
a  family  of  Gorman  peasants  who  had  immigrated 

into  Croatia.   After  attendinK  the  nvmmahm  of 

his  native  town,  lie  studied  theologj'  in  the  seminary 
at  Diakoviir  antl  the  hight^r  scniinarj'  at  Budapest, 
where  hr  ()K)t  aincd  the  denree  of  Doctor  of  Philo8<)j)hy 
wht-n  only  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1838  he  waa 
orduim  d  pi  u'^t  and  waa  for  two  years  vicar  at  Peter- 
wardein.  In  1840  he  went  tQ  the  AnguatiiMum  at 
Vienna;  in  1842  obtidoed  flie  degree  of  Doetor  of 
Thtology,  and  wiw  then  made  profes.sor  at  Diakovdr. 
In  1847  he  In't-ame  court  chaplain,  prefect  in  the 
AugUBtiiicum  and  professor  of  canon  law  at  the 
University  of  Vienna.  On  18  November,  1849, 
he  waa  appointed  Bishop  of  Diakovdr,  and  was 
eonaecrated  on  8  Hentemher,  18G0.  At  the  aana 
time  he  was  Apostofie  Admidstrator  of  Belsmde- 
S'lncndri.'i  in  S(  r\ia.  In  1898  tlie  popr  mnfcrred 
tlif  palliutii  upon  him.  At  the  \';i1i(':vn  Coiitifil  he 
Wit-  mil'  (if  the  most  notable  oi)p<iii(  ii(s  of  papal 
infallibility,  and  distinguished  hinist>lf  luj  a  speaker. 
The  pope  praised  Stroaamaycr's  "remarkably  good 
Latin".  A apeeoh  in  wiudihe defended  JProtesUnt- 
ian  made  a  greet  seueatloQ.  Afterwwds  another 
Bpeech,  delivtTfd  appiirentlv  on  2  June,  lS<7n,  w.i.h 
imputed  to  him.  It  in  full  of  liert'j^i«-8  und  ii(  nicti 
not  only  infallibility  but  also  tlie  primacy  of  tlu' 
pope.  The  former  ia  said  to  have  been  a  former 
Atigustinian,  a  ^lexican  named  Dr.  Joe6  Agustfn  do 
Eaottdeto.  After  the  oounoil  Straasmaver  main- 
tained hia  opperftloo  longer  than  tSL  the  other  bishops 
and  kept  up  a  connexion  with  DOlIinger  and  Reinkcns 
until  October,  1871.  Then  he  notified  them  that  he 
intcndcil  tn  \  i«  Id  "at  least  outwardly".  Kiually, 
on  216  l>t  ccnibcr,  1S72,  he  published  the  decrees  of 
the  council  in  his  official  paper.  At  a  later  date 
he  repeatedly  proclaimed  lua  submission  to  Uie  pope, 
aa  hi  his  pustoral  letter  of  98  February,  1881,  om  Ste. 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  expressing  his  devotkm  feo 
the  papal  sec  at  times  in  extravagant  language. 

In  iiolitics  he  wi»s  an  active  supinirter  of  the 
Ooaliaii  national  party  and  Panslavism.  He  exerted 
himself  to  -idvance  his  people  in  civilizatitm,  yet  he 
strengthened  national  hatreds  by  his  political  agitation. 
He  need  the  large  revenues  of  his  diocese  to  found 
primary  schools,  a  seminary,  the  acatlemy  for  south- 
em  Slavs  at  Apam  (1867),  the  university  (1874), 
and  a  pirture  caflery  also  at  Apram.  Under  his  direc- 
tion .\upistin  Thciner  edited  the  "Vetera  monumenta 
Sluvoruin  meridionalium"  (1863).  During  1866-82  he 
built  a  fine  and  splendidly  ornamented  cathedral. 
He  sought  to  win  the  Servians  who  were  not  UoiatB 
for  Rome  by  the  use  of  the  Old  Slavonic  liturgj'. 

Smiciklab,  StTO*»maytT  {Ksjaux.  K*OC):  Die  kath.  Kirehe 
wtMrar  Ztit,  ad.  by  th«  Leo  Soctrrr,  II  (nertin,  HKX)),  646-9: 
QfUMoaaAW-Kiaoa.  OmcA.  d**  taiikanUchen  Kontilt,  II.  Ill 

KiMMMtn  lOnunu 


Binnnr  Bbmsmot  liffAilta 

cardinal,  Duke  of  York,  known  by  the  Jacobites 
{tn  Hknry  IX,  Kino  or  Great  Bkhwin.  Fkance, 
AM)  Ikkland;  b.  at  Rome,  11  Manh,  172.'"i;  d.  at 
Frascati.  13  Jul^-,  1807.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
JaoMi  nancis  Ldward  Stuart,  the  Chevalier  de  Bit. 
QeonN,  and  Clementina,  dauj^htcr  of  Prince  Taiw 

bSmSSA.  Bi1746,   

when  hopes  of  a  f/f^  .^^^^^^ZW^: 
Stunrt  restoration 
ran  hinli,  he  vis- 
ited France,  ho|>- 
ing  to  embark 
With  French 
troops  to  the  as- 
8i.sfance  of  hi.s 
brother  Charles 
Edwiird.  Having 
spent  several 
months  at  Dun- 
kirk >rithout 
effeotyhe  letuiued 
to  Rome  with  tlie 
intention  of  en- 
tering the  eccle- 
siastical state.  In 
1747,  at  the  age 
of  twm^HwOi  he 
eraiited  ear- 


Hr.NBV   HeVKDICT  StC  MtT 

CftrdiDAl  of  York.  Titu^  Kiot  u(  Uraat 


dinal,  anrl  during  the  following  year  he  received  Holy 
orders,  bcinj;  orduinoil  priest  on  1  .Scpfcniber.  He  waa 
immctliatcly  m.-nle  urchnricst  of  tlie  N  .Uu  an  Biisilica, 
and  shortly  afterwards  cardinal  cunierlengo.  In 
Nov.,  17S9,  he  was  consecrated  titular  Archbishop  of 
Gorintk,  and  oa  13  July,  1761,  became  Oaidinal- 
BishopwFraaoati.  BefngafawerelypioaBaadeanHst, 
he  proved  a  zcalou.s  admmLstrator  of  his  see,  reform- 
ing the  cUtrv,  and  foundinn  a  m  lamary  which  he 
cndowtnl  with  a  magnificent  library.  At  the  French 
Revolution  he  lost  his  French  benefices,  sacrificed 
many  other  reaouroes  to  assist  the  pope,  and  finally 
was  reduced  to  poTOTty  by  tlM  aeisun  of  liis  FV—cati 
prof)erty  by  the  Fmdi.  Old  and  infirm,  he  fled 
to  I'ailua  and  thence  to  Venice.  King  dtNirge  III 
then  came  to  hi.s  assi.'»tance,  aiding  biin  with  a  life- 
annuity  till  he  Wfks  able  to  return  (n  I'r;uscati  in  1S(X). 
In  return  for  tliis  kindness  the  cardinal  bequcath«'«l 
to  the  Ftinoe  of  Wales,  afterwanls  George  IV,  ihe 
orawn  jewels  of  Jamea  U.  In  September,  180},  Im 
beoame  Biahop  of  OaHa  and  Yelletrf,  and  Dean  of  tfie 
Sacred  College,  thoimh  he  still  resided  at  FkaaeatL 
At  his  death  the  .Stu.irl  pikpers  in  his  poasession  were 
bought  by  ("icorge  IV  for  the  Itoyal  Library,  and 
others  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  There  kre 
thm*  pictures  of  him  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
London,  and  one  at  Blaira  CoUeg^  Aberdeen.  Tbe 
OBidhial  Bee  buried  in  8t.  Paters  at  Rome^  iriiara 
Oaoova's  monument  preserves  his  memory. 

YAinMiAM,  n»  Latt  tftk*  /toys!  SluaHt  (London.  1906) :  Km.lt, 

Li/r  of  Hmrv  Brnftlid  Sturtrt,  Cnrditutl  huke  nf  York  (Ix>ndon, 
IHIW);  Wiseman,  HreMUctiim*  of  the  l^i't  Four  Pofxt  (l.on«loD, 
IS.'iS);  Jeiwk,  The  PrMenHirn  and  their  AJherentK  (l/')n'loii.  1S45): 
\I AHTKorivi,  Omnimr  per  ii  murte  lii  Enriri)  CiirJi'Mle  Dura  <J« 
York  (Ilontc,  180^;  Uendeimon  in  />k<.  Sat.  Biog.,  a.  v.  Uemm 
Btntdiet  Maria  Ctmmd:  Qxuuam,  BikL  Diet.  Mma.  Catlu,  t. 
StuaH,  Htnry  BttuUtt  Maria  CUmnt. 

Edwin  BtrBTOM. 

Stuart,  Mart.   See  Mary  Qckkn  ok  Scots. 

Studion  (Stttditim),  the  uiiKst  irniHtrtant  monastery 
at  Constantmoplc,  situated  not  far  irom  the  Propontis 
in  the  aeetion  of  the  city  called  Faamathia.  It  waa 
founded  in  462  or  463  by  theconsnlStudkM  (Stodiaa), 
a  Roman  who  had  .'^cttled  in  Constantinople  and  WM 
dedicate  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Its  monka  eame 
from  the  raoniistery  of  Aca'metji>.  Ai  a  later  date  the 
laws  and  cu.st«ms  of  Studion  were  taken  as  models  by 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  and  of  many  other  monas- 
tenaa  of  the  Byaantine  Enapirei  even  to-di^r  thaiy  liAva 
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Tlie  BittdBiM  gave  the  first  proof  of  their 

devotion  to  the  Faith  :inil  the  Churcn  during  the 
schism  of  Aciiciu-s  (  1s4-."j1!J)  ;  they  also  remained  loyal 
during  the  Ht-t>rni.H  t)i"  Iconoclastic  dispute  in  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries.  They  were  driven  from  the 
*  "  1  the  city  by  Emiieror 
kCter  his  dettth  (775),  bow- 
led. Abbot  Sabbas  leal- 
ously  <lefende<l  the  Catliolic  dortrine  against  the  Icon- 
ochiriUi  at  tlie  Seventh  Gicuiaenical  Council  of  Nica\'i 
(787).  His  successor  was  St.  TlnixJore  of  Studion  to 
whom  the  monastery  owes  the  most  of  ita  fame,  and 
who  especially  fostered  study.  During  St.  Theoaore't 
adminMlritfcwalBothetnnnkawewharaasedai^ 
away  mntti  timeiL  aome  of  them  being  put  to  death. 
TheodoggPa  pupil  Naucratius  re-establLshcd  discipline 
after  the  Iconoclastic  dispute  had  come  to  an  end. 
Abbol  Nicholas  (S4S~.">1  and  s,j5-."jS;  refused  toreoog- 
niM  the  PfUtriarch  Pbotius  and  was  on  tliis  account 
imprisoned  ia  tlw  Studion.  He  was  succeeded  by  five 
abbots  who  nwoflDiwd  tlw  patmroh.  The  bnUiant 
period  of  the  StmtioneanMto  an  end  at  this  thoe.  In 
the  tiiidflli'  of  the  eleventh  renturj'.  during  the  admin- 
i.'itnition  of  Abbot  Sime<3n,  h  monk  named  Nieetaa 
Pf^'toratu.s  iStctli:ito-:  m.vde  ;i  vi<il(  iit  attack  on  the 
f  j^t-jq^  in  a  buuk  whicli  he  wrote  on  unleavened  bread, 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  marriage  of  pckato.  In  1054 
hm  ms  oblifed  to  recant  in  tM  prawnBu  of  thaenip 
peror  and  m  the  papal  kgateaaad  to  throw  his  book 
mto  the  fire,  but  he  Ix  pun  t  he  dispute  again  later.  As 
regards  the  intellectual  life  of  the  monastery  in  other 
directions  it  is  esjM'cially  ceh-brateil  for  il.s  fanious 
■ohool  of  caligraphy  which  was  established  by  St. 
Tbeodore.  In  the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries  the 
mwiMtrryw— the  centre  of  ByiantiaeMligkNupoetiy; 
a  munber  of  the  hymns  are  stfll  und  m  the  Gredc 
Church.  Beside:^  St.  The<Hlore  and  N'irct.is,  a  num- 
ber of  other  tlie<jIo(j;ical  writers  are  known,  la 
1204  the  monastery  was  destroyed  bv  tlie  Cru-siiders 
and  was  not  rebuilt  until  1290;  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  again  destroyed  when  the  Turks  Motored 
Constantinople  (1453).  The  only  part  now  in  exist- 
OTMO  is  the  Churai  of  St.  John  Baptist,  probably  the 
oldest  remaining  church  in  Constantinople,  a  ba.silica 
which  .still  preserves  from  the  early  period  two  stories 
of  columns  on  the  sidles  aini  a  wooden  ceiling,  and 
which  is  now  the  mos<iue  Imraclior-DschamLssi. 

MCli,I-M,  Stu/ixum  ojno'iium  ContluTilirii<it,,litanum  (I^ipiig, 
1721):  BAUBMBBHa,  AUchrxtU.  UawUnkmaUr  ton  KotutaiUinopil 
flMki,  UMi.  36^1.  pUt«  II-IV;  hUMtm.  Oa  BtmMt  mmM» 
KiilSillfti  ipnfai*  C^Mk.  UW). 


Stahlweiflsenblirg  (Sz^kks-Feh^rvAr)  Diocese 
Of  (AlbjB  K£uaL£xsis),  in  Hungary,  and  SulTra- 
otn  of  Gran«  It  was  formed  in  1777  Irom  the 
iMoesses  of  Gyor  and  Yesiprem.  In  earlier  times 
ifaflps  was  here  a  eoOenate  diapter  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Vcszprem,  founrjetl  in  KKX)  by  King  St. 
Stephen;  it  wjus  under  a  provost  and  was  endowed 
with  great  privili  tii.s,  the  provost  Ikuuk  chosen  by 
the  chapter,  and  the  members  of  the  chapter  by  the 
provost.  Provost^  chapter,  and  church  were  exempt 
ttCMa  the  jurisdiction  oi  the  bishop  and  directly  sub- 
)eet  to  the  pope.  The  ehapter  memben  wen  r»> 
cruited  from  the  chief  faraiUes,  and  were  once  about 
forty,  but  in  1543,  during  the  invji^iions  of  the  Turks, 
the  ch;i]it(T  be<-ame  (}.\tinrt,  though  the  pruvo.^ts  and 
canons  were  yet  nominated.  The  Provost  of  Stuhl- 
fPttssenbuig,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  thirteenth 
MBtusy»  was  raval  ct^cellor.  The  archives  of  the 
ehapter  were  the  most  important  in  Hungwy;  and 
nreseT\*od  a  copy  of  the  Golden  Bull  oi  I232t  the 
Alalia  Churtu  of  Hungary.  During  the  invasion 
of  the  Turks  these  archives  were  destroye*!.  The 
cathe<lral,  in  whicli  the  myal  insignia  were  prc8erv«Hl, 
was  later  enlarged  by  the  kings  of  Hungary  and  richly 
deootated.  In  1601  it  was  dsstrayed  bgr  the  Tucka. 


From  1380  to  1627  Stuhlwossenburg  was  both 

coronation  and  burial  pl.ire  for  the  Hungarian  king*. 
The  dii>eese  includes  the  entire  County  of  Fej^r  and 
a  part  of  the  aneii-nt  County  of  I'ilLs,  also  the  Island 
of  Csepel  in  the  Danulie.  Budapesti  the  rrapital 
of  Hungary,  tliough  t<  rriu>ri.'Uly  within  this  <fiooeee, 
ia  subject  to  the  Arohlushop  of  Gran. 

The  first  Bidiop  of  Stuhlweissenburg  was  Ignatius 
N:iK}'  (1777-1789).  Among  lii>  .'•ucci-.s.sors  are 
Joseph  Kopd4%sy  (1S21-I825),  .altcrwardis  Archbbhop 
of  Gran;  Vincsnt  Jekelfalusiiy  (1S6(>-1874),  the  first 
Hungarian  bishop  to  promulgate  the  dogma  of  the 
infalubUity  without  previously  asking  the  royal  con- 
sent (placet  regium)^  and  for  which  he  was  rebuked. 
In  1901  Bishop  Julius  Vdrosy  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  KalfKisa.  At  present  the  see  is  ruled  by 
Ottokar  I'rohaszkfi,  a  faiuous  preacher  and  leader  of 
the  Hungarian  Catholic  movement.  The  diocese  is 
divided  into  arch-iloaconries;  the  pariah  priests  num- 
ber 92,  and  the  clergy  152.  InthediooeseareSabbejri 
and  6  provuetabips,  4  monasteries  for  nsen  and  12 
for  women,  in  all  109  members.  Right  of  patronage 
l>elongs  to  46  p<Msonh.  Since  ISll  the  cathedral 
chapter,  at  the  heiul  of  \vhich  is  a  I'hicf  p^ov^^^t.  con- 
sists of  Scanons;  the  Catholic  faitliful  are  !,':!( I,:',!)."). 

D<u  kalholUe^  Unoarn  (BuUttpCHt,  WMii  iii  liuriuanan;  iich«m^ 
fwmuf  of  tht  Dioctm  far  1010;  K^holt,  Hint,  of  Uu  CotmlM  at 
Ftjtr  (8a«kM-Feh6rv*r.  188»-1901).  in  UuiwiriBa. 

A.  AutSn, 

Stylites  (Pir.i.AR  Saints)  were  wlitaries  who,  fak- 
ing ui)  their  abodi-  ui>on  the  top  of  a  pillar  {rrSXot), 
clio.sc  to  .sp^'iid  tlieir  days  amid  the  restraints  thlM 
tailed  and  in  tlie  exercise  of  other  forms  of  asoetioisBI. 
This  practice  may  be  mttded  as  the  olimax  of  a  ten- 
denoy  iihioh  became  ftry  ptonounced  in  Eastern 
lands  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century'.  The 
duration  and  WVOrity  of  the  fasts  then  pract'ised  al- 
njost  piuss  belief,  but  the  evidence  is  o\  erwhelming 
(Butler;  Palladius,  1,  188,  240-1),  and  the  general  cor- 
reeinesa  of  the  accounts  preserved  to  us  ia  now  hardly 
disputed.  Besides  the  mortification  of  the  ^^petite, 
Bubmiasion  to  restraints  of  all  kinds  beeeae  at  this 
period  an  end  hi  Haelf.  Palladius  tdls  us  (eh.  xlviii) 
of  a  hermit  in  Palestine  who  dwelt  in  a  cave  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  and  who  for  the  space  of  twenty-five 
years  never  tumwl  his  fa<  c  to  the  \\  St.  Gregorj- 

of  Nazianzus  (P.  G.,  XXX  VII,  145t>)  speaks  of  a  sob- 
tan'  who  stood  upright  for  many  years  together,  ab- 
eoroed  in  eontempli^ioo«  without  ever  Ivmg  down. 
Theodoret  assures  us  that  he  had  mm  a  heraiit  who 
ha<!  p.'usstvl  ten  years  in  a  tub  suspended  in  mid  air 
from  \y<.)\fH  (Philotheus,  ch.  xxviii). 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  the  as- 
cetical  spirit  manifested  in  such  examples  as  these 
which  spurred  men  on  to  deviee  new  and  more  in- 
genious forms  of  self-crucifixion  and  wiikh  in  423  led 
Simeon  Stylites  the  Elder  (q.  v.)  firrt  of  idi  to  take  up 
his  abode  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar  Critics,  it  is  true, 
have  recalled  a  pxssage  in  Lucian  (De  .Syria  Den,  ce. 
xxviii-.x.xix)  which  s))eak.s  of  a  high  column  at  llier- 
apolis  to  the  top  of  which  a  man  ascended  twice  a 
year  and  spent  a  week  in  converse  with  the  gods,  but 
even  mob  an  authority  as  N(kkieke  thinks  it  unlikd} 
that  Simeon  had  derived  any  suggestion  ftrmnthb  pa- 
gan custom,  which  certainly  hatl  died  out  before  his 
time.  In  any  case  Simeon  had  a  contiiuious  seiiee  ui 
imit.ators,  more  particularly  in  Syri.i  and  Palestine 
St.  Daniel  Stylites  may  have  been  the  first  of  these, 
for  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Simeon  and  b^an  his 
rigoroua  way  of  life  shortly  after  his  nuNtcr  died. 
Daniel  was  a  Syrian  by  bhia  but  he  eetablAed  him- 
self near  Ooaetantinople,  where  he  was  visited  bv  both 
the  Emperor  Leo  and  the  Emperor  Zeno.  SimiHin  t  he 
Younger  (q.  v.),  like  his  namesake,  lived  near  Anti- 
och;  he  died  in  59ft.  and  had  for  a  contemporary  a 
hardly  le.ss  famou.s  StyUtca  in  St.  Alypius,  whose  pit 
bur  bad  been  erected  near  Adrianople  m  Paphlagooi^ 
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Saint  Al)rpiu8  after  standing  upright  for  fifty-three 
years  found  hiH  feet  no  longer  able  to  support  him,  but 
iniitead  of  descending  from  his  pilhir  hiy  down  on  hiit 
side  and  spent  the  remaining  fourteen  yeara  of  his  life 
in  that  position. 

St.  Luke  the  Younger,  another  famous  pillar  hermit, 
whose  life  has  nHicntlv  Iwen  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  "Anulecta  boliandiana"  (19()9,  pp.  5-56), 
lived  in  the  tenth  century  on  Mount  Olympus,  but  he 
also  seems  to  have  been  of  /Vsiatic  parentage.  There 
were  nuuiy  others  besides  these  who  were  not  ao  famous 
and  even  women  Stylites  were  also  known.  One  or 
two  isolated  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce this  form  of  asceticism  into  the  Wtwt  but  it 
met  with  little  favour.  In  the  East  cases  were  found 
down  to  the  twelfth  century;  in  the  Orthodox  Russian 
Church  it  lasted  until  1401,  and  among  the  Iluthe- 
nians  even  later.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the 
majority  of  the  pillar  hermits  the  extreme  austerity  of 
which  we  read  in  the  lives  of  the  Simeons  and  of  Aly- 
p'lUH  was  somewhat  mitigated.  Upon  the  summit  of 
some  of  the  columns  for  example  a  tiny  hut  was 
erected  as  a  shelter  against  sun  and  rain,  imd  we  hear 
of  other  hermit*  of  the  same  class  among  the  Mono- 
phyBites,  who  lived  inside  a  hollow  pillar  rather  than 
upon  it ;  but  the  life  in  any  cast*  must  have  been  one  of 
extraordinary  endurance  and  privation.  Probably 
the  best  justification  of  these  excesses  of  austerity  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fi\ct  that,  like  the  great  n-nunclation 
of  St.  Melaiiia  the  Younger  (.see  Cardinal  Kampolla's 
"Sta  MelaniaGiuniore"),  they  did,  in  an  ageof  terrible 
corruption  and  social  decadence,  impress  the  need  of 
penance  more  than  anything  else  could  haveilone 
upon  the  minds  and  imagination  of  Oriental  Chria- 
tians. 

Dblkhatx  in  CongriM  tetentifique  intemaiional  det  Catholuiuet, 
II  (BruHeU.  1895),  191-232:  Atuihtia  t>oUanHiana  (1909).  &-56; 
NdU>BXB,  Skeichu  from  Eaftrrn  HUtory  (XT.  London.  1892).  210- 
36;  EbuaBO  in  XtrcAcniexicon,  a.  v.  ^itylxten. 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Styria  (Ger.  Steieruark),  a  duchy  and  Austrian 

crownland,  divided  by  the  River  Mur  mto  Upper  and 
Ix)wer  Styria.  The  province  i.s  rich  in  minerals,  as  iron 
ore,  brown  coal,  etc.  Its  area  is  8980  sq.  miles,  and  in 
1910  it  had  l,441,tj04  inhabitant*.  Of  the  population 
68  per  cent  are  Germans,  and  32  per  cent  Slovenes. 
The  Slovenes,  who  are  a  branch  of  the  Slavonic 
race,  live  cniefly  in  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern portions  of  the  province,  in  Lower  Styria. 
Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  i>()pulation  is  Catholic; 
one  per  cent  Protestant ;  the  rest  are  Jews  or  belong 
to  the  Ortho<l<)x  Greek  Church.  The  capital  of  the 
province  is  Gras  (152,000  inhabitants):  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor  and  the  seat  of  tne  administra- 
tion of  the  province.  In  the  Roman  era  Styria  was  a 
part  of  Noricum.  During  the  great  migrations  vari- 
o\x&  German  tribca  traversefl  the  region,  and  about 
A.  D.  000  the  Shivs  took  jxiswession  of  it.  Styria  came 
under  the  supremacy  of  Charlemagne  as  a  part  of 
Karantania  (Carintnia).  Liu-ge  numbers  of  Ger> 
mans,  especially  Bavarians,  came  into  the  countr>', 
settled  in  colomcs  in  it,  and  made  it  Christian.  The 
work  of  conversion  wjm  carried  on  mainly  from  Salz- 
burg; Rishop  Virgilius  of  Salzburg  (745-84),  an  Irish- 
man, was  hirgely  in.strumcntal  in  converting  the  coun- 
try to  Christianity,  and  gained  for  himst^lf  the  name  of 
"Apostle  of  Karantania".  The  Patriarchs  of  Aqui- 
leia  also  shared  in  the  work.  In  811  Charlemagne 
made  the  Drave  River  the  boundary  of  the  Dioceses  of 
Salzburg  and  Aquileia.  In  the  tenth  centur>'  a  part  of 
Styria  wa.s  separated  from  Carinthia  under  the  name 
of  the  Carinthian  Mark;  it  wsis  also  named  the  Windic 
March.  The  margaves  ruling  the  mark  took  from 
the  name  of  the  fortified  castle  of  Steier  the  title  of 
Ma-graves  of  .Steiermark,  and  the  country  received  in 
German  the  name  of  Steiermark.  During  the  reign  of 
Margrave  Ottokar  11  (1 104-92}  Styria  was  raiaccf  to  a 


duchy  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  Rarbaroesa  in  1180. 
With  the  death  of  Ottokar  the  first  line  of  rulers  of 
Styria  became  extinct;  the  regi«m  fell  to  the  Rabcn- 
l)erg  family  who  then  niknl  in  Austria.  In  a  short 
time  this  family  became  extinct  also,  and  St>Tia  then 
passed  under  the  control  of  IIungar>'  (1254-00),  and 
of  King  Ottokar  of  lioheinia;  finally  in  1276  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Habsburgs,  whose  property 
it  still  remains.  During  the  years  1379-1439  and 
1.504-1619  it  was  ruled  by  princes  of  its  own  from  % 
branch  of  the  Habsburgs.  At  the  time  of  the  Turkish 
invasions  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  land  suffered  severely.    The  Turks  made  incur- 
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sions  into  Styria  nearly  twenty  times;  churches,  mon- 
asteries, cities,  and  villages  w^re  destroyed  and  plun- 
dered, while  the  population  was  either  killed  or  carried 
away  into  slavery. 

The  Reformation  ma<le  its  way  into  the  country 
about  KWO.  During  1564-90  the  countrj'  was  ruled 
by  Duke  Karl,  whose  wife  was  the  Ducheas  Maria  of 
Bavaria,  a  courageous  champion  of  Catholicism.  He 
intn)duced  the  Counter-Reformation  into  the  country 
on  the  basis  of  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  of 
1555.  In  1573  he  suinmontnl  the  Jesuits  and  in  1586 
he  founded  the  University  of  Graz.  In  1598  his  son 
and  successor,  Ferdinand,  suppressed  all  Protestant 
schools  and  expelled  the  foreign  teachers  and  preach- 
ers. The  common  people  again  accented  with  but 
slight  opposition  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Protestant 
doctrinejj  were  maintained  only  in  a  few  Lsolated 
mountain  valleys,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Inn  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mur.  The  nobility  were  not  forced  to  re- 
turn to  the  Church;  each  could  hsive  Protestant  ser- 
vices in  his  own  house.  After  Ferdinand  hiwl  become 
Emperor  of  Germany  (1019)  and  had  defeated  his 
Pnttestant  op[)onenta  in  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  near  Pnigue  (1620),  he  f«)rbade  in  1625  all 
Protestant  church  services.  In  1028  he  commanded 
the  nobility  also  to  return  to  the  Catholic  faith.  A 
l^ge  number  of  noble  families,  consequently,  emi- 
grated from  the  country;  but  most  of  them  either  re- 
turned, or  their  descendants  did  so,  becoming  Catho- 
lics and  recovering  their  possessions.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  seventt^-nth  century  the  Protestant  spirit 
broke  out  again,  especially  in  the  distant  valleys  in  the 
mountains,  owing  to  events  in  the  Duchy  of  Salzburg. 
The  agitators  from  the  Protestant  districts  of  Ger- 
many were  expelled,  and  the  peasants  who  would  not 
give  up  Protestantism  were  condemncnl  to  compulsory 
emigration  to  Transylvania.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  harsh  laws  Issued  by  the  Catholic  rulers 
of  SfjTia  and  Austria  were  the  application  of  the 
axiom  then  current  in  European  national  law:  rujua 
rcffio  ejus  religio,  and  that  the  l*rotestant  princes  sup- 
pressed and  persecute<l  Catholicism  ana  its  adher- 
ents much  more  severely  in  their  territories.  The 
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Edict  of  Toleratifm  issued  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  H 
in  1781  put  an  end  to  the  religious  contest  of  more 
than  two  hun  add  years.  'I  hi?  Protestants  then  re- 
ceived the  right  to  found  parish  communities  nnd  to 
exercise  their  religion  there  undisturbed.  On  account 
of  the  constitutions  gained  by  the  German  people  in 
1848  all  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire  received 
complete  libertv  of  religion  and  of  oon."M*ience,  parity 
of  religions,  and  the  right  to  the  public  exercise  of  re- 
bgion.    As  regards  the  present  relation  between 

Church  and 
State,  the 
Church  and  the 
schools,  condi- 
tions are  the 
same  as  in  the 
other  sections 
of  Austria. 

Ecclesiast  ic- 
ally  the  prov- 
ince is  divided 
into  two 
prince -bishop- 
rics, Scckau 
and  I.jivant. 
Ever  since  the 
time  of  their 
foundation 
both  have  been 
suffragans  o  f 
the  Archdio- 
cese of  Salz- 
burg.  The 
Prince-BLMhop- 
ric  of  Sekau 
was  est  ablished 
in  1218;  since  1786  the  see  of  the  prince-bLshop 
has  been  Graz.  The  Prince-Bishopric  of  Lavant 
was  founded  as  a  bishopric  in  1228,  and  rnit*ed 
to  a  prince-bishopric  in  1446;  since  1847  Marburg 
on  the  l>ravo  has  been  the  see  of  the  prince- 
bishop.  There  are  in  the  entire  Duchy  of  Styria 
96  deaneries  and  551  parishes,  altogether  1163 
parochial  districts,  each  district  containing  on  an 
average  1151  Catholics.  Styria  contains  many  old 
and  celebrated  houses  of  the  orders,  as:  the  collegiate 
foundation  f)f  the  Reformed  Augu.«tininn  Canons  of 
Vorau  (founded  11G;J);  the  Benedictine  abbeys  at 
Admont  (1074);  at  St.  Lambrecht  (1066);  at  Seckau 
^founded  as  a  house  of  the  August  inian  Canons  in 
1140,  suppressed  in  1782,  from  1883  a  monastery, 
ftince  1887  abbey  of  the  Beuronese  Benedictines); 
the  Cistercian  abbey  at  Rein  (1120);  the  Franri.scan 
mona-stcry  at  Graz  (since  1515;  foundetl  in  li'iO  as  a 
monastery  of  the  Nlinoritcs),  at  Maria-Lankowitz 
(1456),  at  Maria- Niuareth  (16:j2);  the  Minorite 
monasteries  at  Graz  (1526),  and  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul 
at  Pcttau  (1239);  the  Capuchin  monasteries  at  Cilli 
(1611),  Leibnitz  (1634),  Hartbprg(l(>54),andSchwan- 
berj;  (1706) ;  the  collegiate  foundations  of  the  Rc<lemp- 
tonsts  at  Mautem  (dating  from  1826;  founded  m 
1670  as  a  Franciscan  monafltcr>'),  and  at  Leoben 
(1844);  the  Trappist  Abbey  of  Slaria-Erldsung  at 
ilcichenberg  (1881;  abbey  since  1891),  etc.  There 
are  also  many  houses  of  female  orders  and  congrega- 
tions. The  Catholic  societies  and  confraternities 
aic  large  and  numerous. 

Vol*  MucaAR,  GtMchichtr  drt  UerzogtumM  Striermark  (8  vols., 
Gra>,  1844-67);  Geuleb.  Ge»ehic.hU  iU»  Hrrtimlum*  Slfirrmnrk 
(Oral.  1H62);  'Sixrt.'o.,  (Ittchichte  ilt»  Sitirrmark  mil  bftori'lrTrn 
RMekncKl  auf  doM  KullurUiirn  (Gra>,  1808);  C.rwAB,  Slaats  und 
KiTchernjaehichte  Sttirrmarki  (7  vol*.,  Grnr,  l7.S.^-87);  Stnrr- 
mtirk  in  Ow  O$lerreich-unoari»c)u  Monarchie  in  Wort  und  Uild 
(Vieona,  1800);  iMMENOuBKElt,  Landrtkunde  ton  Steirrmark 
(VipQna.  1903).  HERMANN  SaCHER. 

8u4rez,  Francisco,  Doctor  Eximitts,  a  pious  and 
eminent  theologian,  as  Paul  V  called  him,  b.  at  Gra- 
nada, 5  Jan.,  1548;  d.  at  Lisbon,  25  Sept.,  1617.  He 


entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Salamanca,  18  June, 
15ti4;  in  that  city  he  studied  phil<wophy  and  theology 
from  15(>5  to  1570,  and  was  ordainwl  in  1572.  He 
taught  philosophy  at  Avila  and  at  Segovia  (1571), 
and  later.  theolog\'  at  Avila  and  Segovia  (1575), 
Valladolid  (1576),  Rome  (1580-85),  Alcalii  (1586-92), 
Salamanca  (1592-97),  and  Coimbra  (1597-1616). 
All  hi.s  biographers  say  that  he  was  an  excellent 
religious,  practicing  mortification,  lalx)rious,  modest, 
and  given  to  prayer.  He  enjoyed  such  fame  for 
wisdom  that  Grepry  XIII  attcndr<l  his  first  lecture 
in  Rome;  Paul  V  invitetl  him  to  refute  the  errors  of 
King  James  of  England,  and  wished  to  retain  him 
near  his  person,  to  profit  by  his  knowledge;  Philip 
II  sent  hun  to  the  University  of  Coimbra  to  give 
prestige  to  that  institution,  and  when  Su.-irez  visited 
the  University  of  Barcelona,  the  doctors  of  the  uni' 
versity  went  out  to  meet  him,  with  the  insignia  of 
their  faculties.  His  writings  are  characterizcil  by 
depth,  penetration  and  ckiamcss  of  expression,  and 
they  bear  witness  to  their  author's  exceptional  knowl- 
edge of  the  Fathers,  and  of  heretical  as  well  as  of 
ecclesiastical  writers.  Bossuet  said  that  tho  writings 
of  Suiirez  contained  the  whole  of  Schola-stic  philoso- 
phy; Werner  (Franz  Sujirez,  p.  90)  affirms  that  if 
Suilrez  be  not  the  first  theologian  of  his  age,  he  ia, 
beyond  all  doubt,  amonp  the  first;  Grotius  (Ep.  154. 
J.  Cordesio)  recognizes  m  him  one  of  the  greatest  o< 
theologians  and  a  profound  philosopher,  and  Mackin- 
tosh considers  him  one  of  the  founders  of  international 
law. 

In  Scholasticism,  he  founded  a  school  of  his  own, 
"Suarism  ",  the  chief  characteristic  principles  of  which 
are:  (1)  the  principle  of  individuation  by  the  proper 
concrete  entity  of  beings;  (2)  the  pure  potentiality  of 
matter;  (3)  the  singular  as  the  object  of  direct  intellec- 
tual cognition;  (4)  a  conceptual  distinction  between 
tho  essence  and  the  existence  of  created  beings;  (5) 
tho  po.ssibility  of  spiritual  substances  only  numerically 
di.stinct  from  one  another;  (6)  ambition  for  the  hypos- 
tatic union  as  the  sin  of  the  fallen  angels;  (7)  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Word,  even  if  Adam  had  not 
sinned  j  (8)  the 
solemnity  of  the 
vow  only  in  eccle- 
sia-stical  law;  (9) 
the  system  of 
Con^uwm  that 
modifies  Molinism 
by  the  introduc- 
tion of  subjective 
circumstances,  as 
well  as  of  place 
and  of  time,  pro- 
pitious to  the  ac- 
tion of  efficacious 
grace,  and  with 
predestination 
ante  prervisa  mer- 
iln:  (10)  possibility 
of  holding  one  and 
tho  same  truth  by 
both  science  and 
faith;  (11)  belief 
in  Divine  author- 
ity contained  in 
an  act  of  faith: 
(12)  production  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  by  transubstantiation 
as  constituting  the  Eurharistic  sacrifice;  (13)  the  final 
grace  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  superior  to  that  of 
the  angels  and  saints  combined. 

"SuHrez  classes"  were  establishe<l  in  several  uni- 
versities—Valladolid,  Salamanca  (1720),  Ali  ahl  (1734) 
— and  various  Scholastic  authors  wrote  their  works 
ad  mentem  Suarezii.  Charles  III  .suppressed  those 
classes  throughout  his  dominions  by  a  royal  decree 
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of  12  Aupist,  \7i\S.  aii<l  prohihitod  the  use  of  Jesuit 
authors,  and  therefore  of  Suiin-z,  in  teaching.  It  is 
obvious,  t^avH  Ciirdinal  Gonzalez,  that,  in  bo  many 
TOlunWB  writ  ten  by  Sudrez,  there  are  to  befomidaoine 
matters  of  little  utility,  or  the  practioJ  or  awentifio 
importance  of  whiob  an  not  in  propoiikm  to  the  time 
and  .sp;irr  (liat  Suibes devotes  to  them.  He  is  also 
chargeti  with  being  somewhat  diffuse.  His  book 
"De  Dcfonsione  Fidei"  wu-j  humod  at  I.<>nd(m  by 
royal  command,  and  was  proliibitcd  by  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  (1614)  on  the  ground  that  it  contained 
doctrines  that  were  ooatraiy  to  the  power  of  aove* 
reigns. 

WoHKB. — Suiiroz  published  his  first  work.  "De 
Deo  Incarnate",  at  AlcaW,  in  15^;  he  published 
twelve  other  volumes,  the  Ijust  of  which,  "  De  Drfmsio 
Fidei,"  written  against  the  King  of  England,  was 
publi»<he<l  at  Coinibra,  in  1013.  After  hi.s  death 
the  Jesuits  of  Portugal  published  ten  other  volumes 
of  his  works,  between  1619  and  1655.  Of  all  of  these 
works,  two  difTiTcnt  eilition.s  were  made:  the  first, 
at  \  enioe,  2'.i  volunie.s  in  folio  (^1710-1757);  and  the 
second  in  Paris  (Vives),  2S  vohunes  (1856-18<)1). 
In  1859  Mgr  Manlou  publishinl  another  volume  in 
foliOj  containing  six  short  treatises  that  had  not  been 
previously  publiKhetl.  Father  De  Scorraille  (Etudes, 
Vol.  LXIV,  pp.  151-175)  gave  an  account  of  the 
manusrript.s  of  Sujlrrz,  noting  ihc  fart  that  they  were 
numerous  and  that  ho  hiniw-lf  nosses-stnl  seventy-five 
of  them.  Many  of  ihes<'  ana  others  besides  were 
found  by  Father  Riviere.  The  works  of  SuArex  were 
hdd  in  the  highest  esteem  in  his  day,  as  is  shown  by 
the  numerous  partial  editions  that  were  made  of 
them  (I-vons,  Salamanca,  Madrid,  Coimbra,  Mav- 
once,  ("nfiicTie,  I'ariHj  Evora,  (lenoa),  as  also  by  the 
fact,  rclatcii  bv  his  biojoraphers,  that  one  of  the  wings 
of  the  old  college  of  uie  Jesuits  at  Salamanca  was 
restored  with  iS»  product  of  the  sale  of  his  meta^ 
physical  works.  A  eompondium  of  the  theology  of 
Sii'lroz  wa,s  published  by  Father  No<'!,  S.,7.  (Madrid, 
1732);  a  short  epitome  of  his  theological  disputes,  by 
the  Portuguese  Father  Francis  Sodrez,  S.J.  (Lisbon, 
1626),  and  a  compendium  of  the  metaphysics,  by 
Father  Oregorio  Iturria,  S.J.  (Madrid,  1901). 

Debcamm  or  DrwHAMi-H,  Vi'ln  dfl  V.  P.  Franritfo  Sudrtt  d» 
la  ViimiyifiUi  <i(  JfMus  ...  (2  voU.,  rtTpignan,  1C7I)-1671).  It 
ia  tbo  most  complete  bio[;raphy  of  SuAks;  MAaau,  VHa  di 
Vtnerabili  atrn  d%  Dio  «*  cnmM  Uologo  F,  Fluimtte  Sttdim  .  .  . 
(Rome,  1687):  SisTou)  (BBBMAUra),  K  ttMht  Doctor  p  Vtn»- 
rrjhU  Paiirf  Franextco  Sudret .  .  .  (Salamanca,  1693);  Ribeiro  db 
\  *!•'  •<  mcELU)*,  Francitn)  SitAret.  CoUf^ia  de  docummto;  (Coim- 
br:i.  IS07);  WrilNrn,  Fmnz  Suiirrj  u.  dit  Schoiattik  tier  lettten 
Jah'httril,  rl€  (UatUbon,  l***'.!:;  Hi  htkb,  Nomenelattrr.  I.  no.  115 
Innabruck,  1802);  SuMMERvnacu  HthMhhoit.  VII,  1061-87; 
in       JiMlh  (1806).  63-«7.  172  1  s5. 

A.  PiK£Z  GOTENA. 

See  M  AMiFUt. 


Snbdeacon. — The  subdiaconate  i.s  the  lowest  of  the 
aaend  or  major  orders  in  the  Latin  Church.  It  is 
defiaed  as  the  power  by  which  one  ordained  as  a  sub- 
deacon  may  carry  the  chalice  with  wine  to  the  altar, 
prepare  the  necessaries  for  the  Eucharist,  and  read  the 
Epistlf  s  before  the  j)eople  frerrari.i,  op.  cit.  uifra.  No. 
40).  According  to  the  conunon  opinion  of  theolo- 
gians at  present,  the  subdeaconshin  w;us  not  instituted 
by  Christ,  nor  are  there  any  sumcient  grounds  for 
maintaining  that  it  had  an  Apostolic  origin.  There 
ie  DO  mention  of  the  subdiaconate  in  Holy  Scripture 
or  in  the  authentic  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 
These  authorities  make  reference  only  to  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  At  the  Council  of  Benevento 
(a.  i>.  1091),  Urban  II  sa>'8:  "We  call  sacred  orders 
the  deaconship  and  prieethood,  for  we  read  that  the 
primitive  Church  had  only  those  orders"  (Can.  I). 
Gratian  (Dist.  21)  Ba>'Ts:  "In  the  cours*^  of  time,  the 
Church  herself  institute*!  subdearons  and  acfilytes". 
It  is  true  th.-it  the  Council  ol  I Vi m  (S<'s.s.  XX  1 1 1,  pap. 
17,  de  ref.)  says  that  "the  functions  of  Holy  orders 
fran  the  deaconsihip  to  the  oetiariate  were  waAMy 


sanctioned  in  the  Church  from  the  times  of  the  Apos- 
tles"; but  thf  se  words  .'iirnjjly  indicate  that  the  "func- 
tions*' were  so  exercised  (that  is  as  part  of  the  diaco- 
nate);  it  was  only  in  tlio  course  of  tnwtluitthqr  were 
•eiMrated  from  the  office  of  deaooo  and  eommitted 
to  inferior  ininieterB.  This  explains  why  aMnetheolo- 
gians  (e.  g  Tl)oniiu<sinu.s.  y.  I,  lib.  II,  cap.  x!)  speak 
of  the  Kuixieacouate  an  ol  Divine  institution,  that  is 
they  look  on  it  as  made  up  of  I'luu  tions  projw  to 
deacons.  Gasparri  (op.  cit.  injra.  I,  No.  3o)  says: 
"The  Church,  in  the  institution  [of  the  mboeaooo- 
flhip]  pfooeeded  thua.  She  wialied  to  ooaiimfe  to 
otlMsrs  the  inferior  funetione  of  the  order  of  diaeonate, 
both  because  the  deacons,  with  the  incn-iLsr"  of  the 
faithful,  could  not  sufficx'  for  their  many  and  grave 
duties,  and  b<'cau8e  she  wished  th.it  others,  rerrived 
among  the  clergy  jind  markeil  with  the  clerical  ton- 
sure, should  ascend  through  minor  orders j  only  after 
trial,  to  major  orders.  Imitating  the  Divine  Law  of 
the  first  throe  grades  (bishop,  i>riest  and  deacon \  she 
decH'ed  that  the  j»ower  of  ]>erforiiiing  these  fun<  tions 
should  Ix-  confernxl  by  external  rites  simihir  to  those 
by  which  major  orders  were  Ix'stowcHl. " 

The  subdiaconate  iit  most  pjrobably,  some  say  cer- 
tainly, not  a  true  sacrament,  ttut  a  eaenunental  in- 
stituted by  the  Church.  If  it  ean  not  be  repeated,  this 
is  because  the  Church  hss  so  wished,  for  she  could 
in.stitute  a  sacr.aniental  similar  to  a  sacrament  exter- 
nally without  thereby  obliging  us  to  hold  that  it  im- 
prints an  indelible  character  on  the  soul  of  the  re- 
cipient. Wema  (op.  ott.  wirot  No.  IfiS)  says:  "Sinee 
orainationa  bdow  the  deaeenship  are  most  prob- 
ably not  true  sacraments,  but  rather  sacramentals, 
they  do  not  imjirint  the  true  sacramental  character, 
hence,  if  they  are  conferred  validly,  they  give  a  power 
of  order  instituted  solely  by  human  law  and  circum- 
scribed by  its  limits." 

UiatorioaUy,  the  eai&at  mentioa  of  the  aubdiaeo- 
nateaeema  tobefoimd  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Oomeliaa 
(a.  d.  255)  to  Fabius  of  .\ntioch,  in  which  he  states 
that  there  are  among  the  Rom.an  clerg>'  fortv-six 
priests,  seven  de:ieon8,  and  seven  subdeacons.  1  here 
IS  nothing  to  indicate,  however,  that  the  subdiaconate 
is  not  ol(ur  than  the  third  century.  That  there  were 
subdeaoona  in  the  ^^"it*"  Chuioi  in  the  same  cent- 
ury ia  evident  from  ttie  fetters  of  St.  Cvprian  (e.  g. 
ep.  8).  The  fourth  Council  of  Cjirthage  also  mentions 
them  in  .3flS.  The  Syno*l  of  Elvira  (305)  in  Spain 
do(  s  thi'  same  (c.  30).  Their  existence  in  the  Oriental 
Church  is  testified  to  by  St.  Athanasius  in  330  (cp.  2) 
and  hf  the  Council  of  Laodioea  (can.  21)  in  361.  At 
present,  among  the  Greeks  and  other  iuientals,  as  also 
formerly  in  the  Western  Church,  subdeaoonship  ia 
only  a  minor  order.  It  has  Ixt-n  counted  among  the 
major  orders  in  the  I,atin  (.'hurch,  however,  for  nearly 
seven  centuries.  It  seems  to  have  b<xn  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  siicrcd  order  in  the  thirteenth  ccnturv. 
but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  preeise  date.  Urban  II. 
at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  eocpreasty  limited 
the  sacred  orders  to  priesthood  and  diaeonate,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Hugh  of  St. Victor 
still  calls  the  subdeaconship  a  minor  order.  But  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  Peter  (Cantor  (De 
verbo  mirifiioo)  aays  that  the  subdiaconate  had  lately 
been  made  a  aacred  order.  Eariy  in  the  thirteentt 
century,  Innocent  III  authoritatively  declared  that 
the  subdeaconship  was  to  be  enumerated  among  the 
m.ajnr  orders  and  that  .«ul>dca<'ons  could  be  chosen  to 
a  bishoi)ric  without  special  dispensation  (Cm).  9.  x, 
dect.,1,  14).    The  reason  for  thia  of  dwdpUne 

was  probably  not  becaus(>  subdeaoona  were  boaad  to 
eelibaey,  for  this  obligation  Ix^gan  to  be  imposed  upon 
them  in  the  Latin  Church  in  the  fifth  ana  sixth  cen- 
turies [thus  IxH)  I  in  14fi  (in  c.  1,  dist.  ,32)  and  the 
Council  of  Orleans  in  53K],  but  more  hkely  b<'cause 
their  functions  brought  them  so  closely  into  Uie  ( 
ofthealtv. 
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StibdeaotHuhip  is  tmt&mi  lAm  1I10  bishop  gives 

the  empty  ehalioe  and  pat<*i)  to  the  rundidnte  to  be 
touched,  8a>'inf::  "S<>e  what  kuni  of  ininLstry  is  given 
to  you.  etc. ''  Two  ct  remoniea  following,  the  prosenta- 
iioii  of  the  cruets  by  the  archdeacon  and  the  impost- 
tion  of  the  veBtmentR.  are  not  ca»eutiul  anil  need  not 
be  mippUed  if  omitted  09.  B.  C.  11,  Utntu  1820). 
Then  the  bnhop  kivcs  fhe  eanaidMe  the  Book  of 
Kpistles  to  be  tourhc-d,  saying:  "Take  tho  Book  of 
P-pi.xtlef  and  receive  fwwer  to  reati  thetn  in  the  holy 
Ciiurch  of  (Jod  for  tho  Hving  and  the  dead  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  In  case  of  omii«ion,  this  rite  must  be 
■npl'riiril  and  is  probably  an  eesential  part  of  the  or- 
dinstkm  (a  C.  C,  11  Jan,  1711).  la  the  Qraek 
Church,  there  is  a  kying  on  of  haiMb  and  a  adtahla 
prayer,  but  there  is  no  iinjK>!Ution  of  hands  in  the  Latin 
Church.  It  i.H  true  that  a  letter  of  Innoet'nt  III  to 
the  Hi.«li()p  of  Ely  in  England  (a.  d.  1201)  is  cited  as 
ivquirio),:  that  if  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  the  subdea- 
oonship  be  omitted,  it  must  be  afterwards  suppUad 
(cap.  1,  X,  de  saor.  naaintnraadf  1*  6),  but  there  wcfiM 
no  do^  that  the  woid  "deaMnaUp"  waa  fin  the 
original  text  (Correct.  Rom.  a<l  cit.  cap.  1). 

The  duti«?«  of  a  Hubdeacon  lu-e  to  w-rve  the  deacon 
at  Masft;  to  prepare  the  hrr.ul  and  \Mni-  and  >arred 
veeaels  for  the  Holy  Sacrifice;  to  present  the  rhalioe 
mad  pAten  at  the  Offertory  and  pour  water  into  tha 
wine  for  the  Euehariat;  Wahasi  theiipietiee  aoleiniifari 
to  wash  the  saered  Ihien.  In  the  Oredt  Ghordi,  suo- 
doacon?  prepare  the  chalice  at  the  Prothesis  and  gu.ard 
the  gates  of  the  saiictuarv  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
In  the  ancient  Jioiiian  Church,  the  subdeacon.s  ad- 
ministered ia  great  part  the  temporal  goods  of  the 
Iloly  See  and  mm  enao  amployed  on  important  mis- 
aiona  by  the  popMk  A  flawidioatitt  fiw  the  wihdiaaiifiatit 
Drast  nave  been  eoBfimied  and  haw  veeeived  mfnop 
orders.  He  must  have  the  knowledtre  befitting  hi.H 
^lule  in  the  Church  and  have  t  ii!er(  d  on  his  twcnty- 
eecond  year.  He  must  also  h  iv  aci|niretl  a  title  to 
orders.  After  ordination,  he  Ls  bound  to  celibacy  and 
to  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office. 

QAHrAluil,  P*  mrrtx  oriiitnititme  <  Parin.  18?M);  Wernz,  Jut 
drerrt.,  II  (Rotif,  ISW);  !•  ».iin\ni.s.  Hihl.  riini,u..  \  I  l{f>nie, 
1891).  a.  T.  Onto;  TaDXTO.n,  Thr  l^iv      tht  Church  (.UiniJon. 


WiLUAM  H.  W.  Fanmnq. 


SubiaCO    (SuBI.Ari-M.    SuBLACEUM,  SuBl.AQtTEM), 

a  city  in  the  Province  <jf  Rome,  twenty-five  miles 
fnm  Throli,  noeived  ita  name  from  tna  artifieial 
tekaa  «f  the  vfOs  of  Nero  and  ia  renowned  for  Ha 

MMNd  grotto  (Sa<jT(,  S}M'Co),  the  .\bbey  of  St.  Scho- 
Uwtiea,  and  tin'  arf  hiepi.scopal  residence  and  Church 
of  St.  Andrew,  wliirh  crowns  the  liill.  W  hen  St. 
Benedict,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  retired  from  the  world 
he  lived  for  three  yean  in  n  eave  above  tha  River 
Ankk  aiqipUed  with  the  aaeanariaa  of  life  by  ftnook, 
St.  Roman.  Tfc«  grotto  heeame  the  eradle  <rf  llie 
Benedictine  Oriler.  St.  Reneflict  was  able  to  build 
twelve  monasterie.^  and  to  place  twelve  inonk.s  in 
each.  Tlu- (inc  !it  the  ^rot  to  seems  to  ha\'r  had  liut 
m  ahort  exist^-ncc;  in  854  we  find  u  record  of  its  reno- 
In  this  year  Ixh)  IV  is  said  to  hava  eoofle- 
>  Ml  altar  to  Sta.  fienediot  and  Flnholaitioa  and 
to  81.  Svlveeter.  Another  renovatiott  toolc 

place  in  105.3  under  Abbot  TlnniliiTt  of  St.  Schohus- 
tioa.  Abbot  John  \  ,  creati  ii  eanlinal  by  Cre^^orj' 
VII,  made  the  grotto  the  ii  rininus  of  a  yearly  |)ro- 
oeenon,  built  a  new  road,  and  iuui  the  .altars  reconse- 
anted.  Shortly  before  1200  there  existed  a  oom- 
MMnjtir  of  twawa,  which  Innooent  III  made  n  prioiy: 
Mm  jdCn  fa  1812  appointed  a  apedal  ahlioi.  A 
new  road  was  built  by  the  city  in  IfiSS.  The  sacred 
grotto  is  still  a  favourite  pilgrimace,  and  on  27  Oc- 
tober, 1909,  Pivifl  X  grantee!  a  dailv  [ileiiary  iiidul- 
genoe  to  tboee  who  receive  Holy  Communion  there 
and  pray  according  to  the  intention  of  the  Ho{y 
~  '  (Acta  Ap.  Sadia^  II,  406).  A  ahort  dcaoiiptiia 
XIV.— ai 


of  the  grotto,  the  church,  and  chapels,  is  given  by 
Chandlery.  "Pilgrim  \V.dk.s  in  Home"  (New  York, 
1908),  p.  4»i9.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Scholaatica,  alwut 
a  mile  and  a  half  belosv  the  grotto,  was  built  by  St. 
Benetlict  himself  (about  620),  and  endowed  by  the 
Roman  patricians,  Tcrtolhia  and  iEquitios.  The 
eecond  abbot,  St.  Honoratus,  changed  the  old  monas- 
tery into  a  chapter  room  and  built  a  new  one,  <iedi- 
cating  it  to  Sta.  Cc^nias  and  D.amian.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  I/ombanLn  in  (501  and  abandoned  for  a 
centur>'.  Bv  order  of  John  VII  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Abbot  Stephen  and  cooaecrated  to  Sta.  HnimBut 
and  Scholastiea.  DenwliriMd  fa  MO  by  the  Saraeeoa 
and  again  in  081  by  the  Himgarians.  it  rose  from  ita 
ruins.  Benedict  VII  consecrated  the  new  church, 
and  henceforth  the  abbey  wjw  known  In  the  name 
St.  Scholastiea.  In  1052  Leo  IX  came  to  Subiaco 
to  settle  various  disputes  and  to  correct  abuses;  a 
similar  visit  was  mode  by  Gregory  VII.  f^;>««»ial 
favour  was  shown  by  Pascal  II,  who  took  the  abb^ 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Tivoli  and  made 
it  an  abbacy  nvUitu.  Ita  temporal  welfare  was  also 
a  care  of  the  pofx«.  Thus,  among  others,  Inno<;ent 
HI,  at  his  visit  in  1203,  increjised  the  revenues  of 
the  abbey.  With  the  decline  of  religious  fervour, 
strifes  and  dissensions  arose  to  such  an  extent  that 
Abbot  Bartholomew  fa  1364,  by  command  of  the 
pope,  bad  to  diamisB  some  of  the  incorrigible  monks 
ana  fill  their  places  with  religious  from  other  monas- 
teries. Numbers  were  brought  in  from  (urmany, 
and  for  m.any  decades  Subiaco  waa  a  centre  of  German 
thrift,  science,  and  art.  Still,  it  seems  the  discipline 
was  not  satisfactory,  for  Urban  VI  (137S-89)  abolUied 
the  abbots  for  life,  took  away  from  the  monks  the 

gave  toe  administration  and 
revenues  to  a  member  of  the  Curia.  Callistus  III, 
in  1  l.l.'i,  gave  the  abbey  in  comrnendam  to  a  cardinal. 
The  first  of  tlies*-  wjus  the  Spanish  Cardinal  Torque- 
ma<la  and  the  Nreond  Roderigo  Borgia  (later  Alexan- 
der VI),  who  remodelled  the  Castrum  Sublaoouo^ 
once  the  summer  inort  of  the  popes,  and  mada  it  ibt 
residence  of  the  aommaodataiy  aboot. 

Many  of  Uieae  abbots  eand  but  little  for  the 
religious  life  of  the  monks  and  looke<l  only  for  the 
revenues.  As  an  example,  Pompeo  Colonna,  Bishop 
of  Hieti,  commendatory  abbot  since  1506,  stjuan- 
dered  the  gomia  of  the  libbey  and  gave  the  income  to 
unworthy  subjects.  On  complaint  of  the  oammunityi 
fa  ISIO^  Juliiia  II  xnadjuated  mattemand  natond 
the  monaafcte  possearions.  Pbr  spiritual  beoeflt  a 
union  had  l)een  made  between  Subiaco  and  the  Abbey 
of  Farfa,  but  it  litsted  only  a  short  time.  In  irA4 
Subiaco  joineil  the  (Congregation  of  St.  Justina, 
whose  abbot-general  w:us  titular  of  St.  Scholastiea, 
while  a  cardmal  remained  oonunendatory  abbot. 
Evm  after  this  union  there  ware  oontinuai  quaixab 
between  Bulilaeo  and  FisrAu  Btdiiaeo  and  Moota 
Ca.-^.-^ino,  the  Germans  and  the  It.alians.  .\fter  this 
but  little  is  known  about  the  abbi'v  until  t)ie  middle 
of  the  ninettx-nth  century.  In  18,")i  i>onie  of  the  mon- 
asteries of  Italy,  with  consent  of  the  Holy  See,  fonned 
a  separate  province,  though  still  beloii|^iig  to  tta 
Gonvagation  o<  St.  Jiiatina.  Soon  otiber  monaatenea 
fa  Tarioas  parte  of  we  world  widied  to  joha  tliis  unwn, 
and  Pias  Ia,  bv  Decree  of  9  March,  1872,  established 
the  Casrtinese  Congregation  of  primitive  observance. 
This  congregation,  known  also  its  the  Congregatio 
Sublacensis,  nas  had  a  marvellous  growth  for,  ao- 
ooiding  to  the  "FamilkB  GonfoBdenta"  of  1910,  it 
eoibfaoea  86  monaaterisa  fa  5  vtofmee^  with  a  total 
of  1060  rdigioiis.  The  tronbies  of  Bufiiaeo  did  not 
ce.ose  for  by  order  of  19  June,  1873,  the  property  was 
R-questratci]  by  the  Italian  Government,  the  abbey 
declared  a  national  monument,  and  the  religious 
tolerated  as  custo«lians  of  the  same.  At  first  but  few 
monks  remained,  but  in  1897  there  was  again  a  com- 
noBity  of  26  and  the  "F«mi'ja»  Gonfodsrat*"  of 
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1910  BOtat  91  prinfa,  10  deries,  8  lay  brothers,  and 

3  novictfl.  On  7  January,  1900,  J'ius  X  restored  to 
the  uionks  llit-  ri^ht  of  elect in^j  tlieir  own  lihbot. 
On  the  "JSth  iln  v  ele*'!*-*!  L.-iwrt  iicr  S.ilvi.  The 
pope  conferntl  on  hinj  the  riglit  of  wearing  the  cappa 
magna  on  17  Feb.,  and  four  days  lat<T  Salvi  received 
(he  abbaUal  benediction.  In  lOM  Luigi  Caidinai 
Maeehi  rcngned  h»  office  as  eomnwndatoiy  abbot, 
ami  I'ius  X  retiiincNl  thi^  powilioii  for  hiinKelf,  order- 
ing tlie  AetHof  (he  Curia  lo  benr  the  heruling:  "Pius 
X  AbbiLS  Subliicensid".  The  uhb;iey  Tiullius  com- 
prises 24  parishes,  91  pric«l«  (li<"iiedictine«,  Franci*- 
cans,  Capuchins,  and  secular),  and  23,000  inhabi- 
tants [Annuaira  Pont.  EoeKa.  (1911),  3391  The 
episcopal  ftmetioiu  an  performed  hy  viator  M.  C9oi^ 
vaia,  ()  S.ll..  titular  Bishop  of  Tripoli^.  The  library 
and  .'irchive.s  were  once  of  great  value.  In  Subiaco 
the  (lenniui  print<>r8,  Sweiiiheini  and  Pannartz,  found 
a  home  and  printed  "Donatus  pro  parvulis", 
"Laetantius"  (1465)»  ud  "De  aWtate  Dei"  (1467). 
To-day  the  prtDting prai  ie  doivKvaluable work;  in 
1906  apT)oared  *'Fe(ri  BolMrii.mBflcuIam  a  Bmm- 
dicti  Conitnentarium  mme  primmii  odiliiin  oora  et 

Btudio  P.  AUodi". 

Mium.  idm  «/<te  Fnm  OiOiHloD.  1B02).  Maim:  /  MatuuUH 
4iaSS!m  (Bou»,  IVM^TAnnaia  O.S.B.  (IMST  153:  Ldbim. 
Abbatia  Ilalitr  (Rome.  1803);  Studien  u.  MiUhHlunoen  aut  dtm 
Bentd.  u.  Ci>t.  OnUn,  XIX.  l.^*;  XXIV.  759;  XXVIIL  SSS: 
KunX-UriknuUrr  run  Subfoeo  in  Stimmni  MM  Mttria  Looek,  XIJII. 

337 :  Jh^iurt,rhf.  jahrbtieh,  XXIV.  SD;  Owiwi<ii*iiw  aMumm 

in  Knue  UiniUiclin^  SIX,  183. 

Francis  Mushman. 

BubnpllMi  (Jj&i.  suhreplio),  in  canon  law  the 
concealment  or  suppression  of  8tat<>uient*»  or  facta 
that  nceording  to  law  or  u-sage  should  be  expressed 
in  an  application  or  petition  for  a  rescript.  In  its 
effects  subreption  ia  equivalent  to  obreption  (q.  v.), 
wbkh  oooaiata  in  a  pomtive  allegation  of  what  is 
fake.  Subreption  may  be  untentioDal  and  malicioaB, 
nr  attributable  solely  to  ignorance  or  inadvertenoe. 
It  rnay  affect  the  primary,  substantial  reason  or 
motive  of  the  grant,  or  eojLstitute  inerelv  a  secomliiry' 
or  impellent  caust>  of  the  coneesfiion.  l"'or  the  ellect 
of  subreption  on  the  validity  of  grants  see  Rescripts. 

Dwnlato,  I,  S,  o.  20,  £>«  llMcriplu,  and  eumuM*  nn«nUy. 

A.  B.  MaiHAM. 

Subsidies.  Epi.^copal  (Lat.  guhsuiin.  tribute,  p<>cu- 
niary  aid,  suDvcntion);  since  the  faithful  are  obliged 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  religion,  esix-ciiilly  in 
their  own  diocese,  a  bi.'^nop  may  ask  contributions  for 
dioonan  needs  from  hi.-^  own  subjects,  and  partieifr* 
larly  from  the  clergy.  These  offerings  as  far  as  pos- 
sible should  be  voluntary,  rather  than  taxes  or  assess- 
ments strirtly  so  called.  Of  the  contributi>»ns  given 
to  bishoj>8,  fionw  iire  ordinary,  made  annually  or  fit 
Stated  times;  others  are  extnu)nlinary,  given  as  si)eeial 
oinnimBtailGee  demand.  Under  ordinary  sulwidies 
Sre  olnmrd  the  cathedraHeum,  a  hxed  sum  given 
annually  to  the  bishop  from  the  income  of  the 
churches  of  the  diocese,  and  which  in  the  United 
St.iti-.s  <(m.-»it\itrs  the  chief  revenue  of  bishops;  cen- 
sus, or  j)ension8,  which  a  bishop  m.ay  impo.se  at  times 
in  accordance  with  the  law;  hospitality  or  procuration 
(procMnrtto,  comettio,  circada,  cubergaria)  extended  to 
fne  bMiop  and  his  assistants  canonically  visiting 
the  diocese;  contributions  (setmnarMttcum,  alum- 
nalicum)  for  the  support  of  diocesan  seminaries, 
or  for  the  e<lucation  of  ecclesiastieril  students;  fe<>s  of 
the  chancery  office  {jus  sigilli:  see  Tax.\  Innocen- 
tiana).  In  regard  to  the  maintenance  of  students  for 
tbe  prieathoodj  in  some  diooeeee  of  the  United  States 
•a  annual  eofleetioii  fa  nadeof  tlw  voluntary  offerings 
of  the  people;  in  others  an  assessment  is  imposed,  on 
each  pariah.  Chancery  fees  go  to  meet  the  cxx)en80i 
of  the  office;  the  surphjs,  if  .-^ny,  is  employed  in  chari- 
table works,  and  not  for  the  bishop  j)er!*onally.  For- 
'  tbcse  too  was  a  share  falling  to  the  bishop  from 
bequesta,  etc.  (fuorto  mariuana^  qmartafun^ 


rum,  quarta  epitarpalia,  porth  mmmtka),  and  tikewiae 

a  portion  of  the  tithes  {q\inrUi  deeimarum,  quarUi  <lec~ 
imatio),  which  acerut d  to  the  churches  of  the  diocese. 

The  chi>  f  (  Xlniordinary  tax,  which  a  bishop  may 
levy,  ia  a  charitable  subatdy  (aubsulium  carilatuntm)^ 
This  aMgr  bt  Mfced  Iraai  m  churches  and  benetei^ 
■ocular  or  rapilar  not  OBoqA,  and  from  ekEks  pa»- 
BBsafaig  benraeea,  but  net  mm  lay  rnnont.  Hie  fol- 
lowing  conditions  ma-^t  be  observeu.  There  must  be 
a  reasonabU?  and  evident  cauw  for  the  8ubHi<ly,  as, 
for  example,  to  me<'t  the  neces.sary  expenses  of  the 
bishop's  consecration,  hia  visit  ad  limiTia^  attendance 
at  a  fansal  council,  pranouting  the  rights  of  the 
diooea^|Otfor  the  general  good  of  the  diooeee; 
this  exbaoHlaary  tax,  however,  is  permissible  only 
when  other  means  are  wanting;  i.S  C.  C.,  17  F<  b., 
1663)^  the  exaction,  though  varying  ucconluiK  to  the 
need  in  question,  miist  be  moderate,  the  amount  be- 
ing determined  chiefly  by  custom;  the  advice  of  the 
cathedral  ch^ifew  or  the  diooeaan  consul  tors  must  be 
obtained;  the  poor  are  not  to  be  tMBBd.  Inltalyitfa 
oohr  wben  taking  formal  possenrion  of  his  see  that  a 
bishop  is  free  to  exact  this  tribute  (Taxa  Tnnoeent  iana, 
8  Oct.  1G78);  on  other  occasions  the  consent  of  . the 
Holy  Sec  is  required.  Although  the  subvention  ia 
asked  in  the  name  of  charity,  it  is  bindinf^,  and  delin- 
quents may  be  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  punish- 
menta  to  meet  thia  obligation.  £Nieb  n  tax,  if  impoaed 
for  tiie  benefit  of  the  pope,  fa  ealM  Peter's  pence. 
Patriarchs,  primates,  or  inetro]K)litans  arc  not  al- 
lowed such  tribute  from  the  dioeesc-s  of  their  suffragan 
bishdps.  Abbots  and  religious  superiors,  through 
privilege  or  custom,  may  exact  a  simdar  subsidy  from 
their  monasteries  or  oommunitiej)  for  the  evident 
good  of  their  orders.  Tbe  Third  FleoMy  Counea 
of  BaHfame  (n.  20)  deelareBlliatabfahop,ba.Ting  ooo- 
suited  his  diocesan  adviners,  must  have  recourse  to 
Rome,  if  a  new  tax  is  to  be  impo.sod  for  the  bishop 
i>eyond  what  is  allowetl  in  common  law. 

ofoaanilsw.  * 

A.  B. 


Substance  (T>at.  sub-ntare,  mAatantia),  the  first  of 
Aristotle'ti  categories,  signiflea beoicas  existing  in  and 
by  itself,  and  .serv  ing  as  a  sobjectori 
and  accidental  chaiiges. 

I.— Substance,  being  a  genua  eupnmnmt 
Btricti^  be  defined  by  an  analysis  into  ^enua  And  wp^ 
eific  difference;  yet  a  survey  of  the  umverae  at  krge 
will  enable  us  to  form  without  difficulty  an  accurate 
idea  of  ."iubstance.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that 
things  change.  It  is  imposniiilr  for  .-mything  to  be 
twice  in  absolutely  the  same  8iat<>;  on  the  other  hand 
all  the  changes  are  not  equally  profound.  Some  ap- 
pear to  be  purely  external:  a  piece  of  wood  mi^  be  hoi 
or  cold,  lying  flat  or  upri^t,  yet  it  is  ttill  wood;  but 
if  it  be  com|)letely  burnt  so  as  to  be  tran.sformed  into 
ashes  an<l  ga-ses,  it  is  no  longer  wood;  the  specific, 
radical  characteristics  by  which  we  describe  woocl 
have  totally  di.sappeared.  Thus  there  are  two  kinda 
of  changes:  one  affects  the  radical  characteristiOB  flf 
thinsB^  and  consequently  detenninea  the  *^ffnm  or 
noiMnBtence  of  tneae  things;  tbe  other  in  no  w^y 
destroys  these  characteristifs,  and  so,  while  modify- 
ing the  thing,  does  not  atTect  it  fundamentally.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  in  rf  rognize  in  each  thing  cer- 
tain secondary  realities  (sih'.  Accident)  and  nW?  a 
permanent  fttndamentim  which  nonHnnnn  to  earilk 
notwithstanding  the  auperfidal  «*w»^yf,  iHMi  mrvm 
aa  a  baais  or  aopport  for  tbe  aeooodary  jeaGtfao— 
what,  in  a  word,  we  term  the  substance.  Its  funda- 
mental characteristic  is  to  be  in  itself  and  by  it.si'lf, 
and  not  in  another  subject  as  accidents  are. 

The  Scholastics,  who  accepted  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion, also  distinguished  primary  substance  (tiAtiimiim 
prima)  from  aeeoDdaty  wuhatanee  (aiiMmlMMeMMhD: 
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the  IbmMr  is  the  indlTMai]  thmp— mibetanoe  jproperly 

BO  callr^J:  tho  l!itt(>r  dcsigmitoa  the  miiversiif  essence 
or  nature  as  eontained  in  fjciui.i  and  s])eci('.s.  And, 
af^ain,  mibstunce  is  either  ruini)l('te,  c  g.  inun,  or  iii- 
OOtnplete,  e.  g.  the  aoul,  which,  thousb  poflseasiiig 
existence  m  HmV ,  is  imiteid  with  the  bo^  to  foffm  the 
nec^cally  eomplete  htinuui  beios.  Thb  prinaqidl 
mvisioii,  nowever,  is  that  between  msterial  sabstanee 
(All  corporeal  thingn)  and  ppiritual  Hubstanre,  i.  e.  the 
soul  and  the  angehc  .spirit.s.  Tlie  hitter  are  often 
c&llcd  substantia  separata-,  to  signify  that  they  arc 
oeparate  from  matter,  i.  e.  neither  actually  conjoined 
With  a  material  orsaaiani  nor  requiring  such  union 
m  the  natural  complement  of  their  bdnf  0L  Thoma% 
••Contra  Gentcs",  II,  91  sqq.).  8t.  TlomM  ftarther 
tearhrs  that  the  name  substance  cannot  properly  he 
applied  to  (Jod,  not  only  becatjw  lie  is  not  the  mh- 
joot  of  any  accidenta,  but  alw)  because  in  Him  essence 
aod  existence  are  identical,  and  consequently  lie  is  not 
inelnded  in  any  oenus  whatever.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  be  the  fonmil 
bcinff  of  all  things  (e9$eformaie  omrdum),  or,  in  oUmt 
woFfls,  that  one  and  the  same  existence  nhould  be 
common  to  Him  and  them  (op.  cit.,  I,  2o,  26). 

In  the  visible  world  there  In  a  multitude  of  suh- 
Dumerically  distinct.    Each,  moreover,  has  a 
nature  which  determines  the  mode  of  its 


activity  and  at  the  same  timt^  tbroui^  He  MtM^, 

becomes,  in  some  degree,  manirait  to  tn.   Oar  thlBK- 


iiie  ih>r-H  not  ronsfiiute  the  mibsfance;  this  exists  in- 
dc]»  n(i'  nt ly  of  u«,  and  our  thou^^ht  at  most  aeijuirr's 
a  kriiiwlfdge  of  einh  Huhstanci'  Ijv  consideriii>^  its 

manifestations.    In  this  way  we  come  to  know  both    ,  v      *~  ^^ 

tbe  nature  of  material  things  and  the  nature  of  th^,^ai^ri|y^i$16Sfi]Beide|bt8.''  Heprotcsta. 
■piritual  subetanoe  within  us,  i.  e.  the  souL  InibQUlL  t     |t*t<mM^  nrfgi  only  to  the  idea  of 
cases  oar  Kuowled^c  may  be  imperfect,  but  we  aife  iMl  A«ttUMtt%|<i»r4i4  ela&ns  tiwt  "we  I 
thereby  justified  in  concluding  that  only  the  su]>er-    notion  of  the  substance  of  spirit  as  we  have  of  body 
ficial  aj)p<'arances  or  phenomena  are  accessible  to  us.     "  " " 
and  that  tlie  inner  suUtHitial  bflOgt  Of  lUlter  OT  ff v 
rnind^  is  unknowable.  '  ,,  '. 

finee  the  elose  of  the  Scholastic  period,  the  idea  of, 
■obelance  and  the  doetrinM  ewrtmig  about  it  parr 


Ribot,  Jodl,  H6ffding,  Eider,  and  several  others  deny 

the  reality  of  substance  and  consider  the  existence  of 
Bubstance  a-s  an  illusory  po.sfulale  of  naive  mVnds. 
The  basis  of  this  radical  negation  is  an  erroneous  idea 
of  substance  and  accident.  They  hold  that,  apart 
from  the  aoddentSy  substance  is  notiiing,  a  being 
withovt  qtuSMm,  egenitioM^  or  sod.  This  is  quite 
snoneoiis.  71m  aeodnta  esimot  be  separated  thus 
from  the  substance;  they  have  their  being  nnlv  in  the 
substance;  they  ai(>  not  the  substance,  but  arc  f)y  their 
very  nature  modifications  of  the  substiuice.  The 
operations  which  thc«e  writers  would  thus  attribute 
to  the  accidents  are  reallv  the  iqieratkms  of  the  sub- 
atance,  which  exercises  than  throuc^  the  accidents. 
Finally,  in  attributing  an  independent  existence  to  the 
accidents,  they  simply  transform  them  into  substance, 
thus  estanlishing  just  what  .they  intend  to  deny.*  It 

can  bo  said  that  whatever soDitB IB sitfMT a ■ibatuwa 

or  in  a  substance. 

The  tendency  of  modem  philosophv  has  been  to 
tmttd  iubstanoe  simply  as  an  idea  which  the  mind 
Indeed  to  consbtuned  to  form,  but  which  either  does 

not  exist  objectively  or,  if  it  does  80  exist,  cannot  be 
known  According  to  Loeke  (Essay  ii,  23),  "Not 
imagining  how  simple  ideas  can  subsist  hy  themselves, 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  suppose  some  substratum 
wherein  they  do  sobatai  and  from  whidi  they  do  r»> 
•Bit;  whiob  tbeNfoairo  «itt  substance;  so  that  if  any 
one  win  enmlne  htaurif  eoaeeming  his  notion  of  pure 
Rub<^tance  in  genera^  ha  vlB  find  he  has  no  other  idea 
of  it  at  all,  but  only  a  strojioeition  of  he  knows  not 
wliat  suj)port  of  such  quauties,  which  are  capable  of 
prodtictng  Bimple  ideaam  us;  which  qualities  are  com- 
— ..        protosta.  however,  that 

mhfltaiK)ft|  not 
have  as  dear  a 


(ibid.).    Hume  held  that  the  idea  of  substance  is 
nothitn;ln»t  a  collection  of  simple  i(ica.->  that  are  united 
^y  ,^he  upa^joatiou  and  have  a  particular  name  as- 
s^^ed  to  tnemLbv  Which  we  sre  able  to  recaU,  either 
Bobalance  and  the  doetrinM  esntriBC  about  it  harr  to  ourselves  orotnefBt  that  coMection"  (Trsatsn^  bk. 
mdergoneprofoimdnadifieaUanswhmintafttlillfS  I,  pi.  IV);  lUffTBU  tlw  soul  b  '*a  bandle  of  oo»- 
le<l  to  a  com]i]rte  reversal  of  the  Schola.'^tic  teaching 


on  vital  nuchtions  in  pliilosonhy.  Apart  from  the 
traditional  concept  formulatea  above,  wc  must  note 
especially  Descartes'  definition  that  substance  is  "a 
bemg  that  so  exists  as  to  require  notiiing  else  for  its 
ariirtwiBB".  This  formula  is  unfortunate:  it  is  false, 
fot  the  idea  of  eolMtaBee  deterannes  an  essence  which, 
if  if  exists,  has  its  own  exbrtence  not  borrowe<l  from 
an  ulterior  basis,  and  which  is  not  a  nuxJificaf ion  of 
some  Ix'ing  that  supj)orts  it.  3ut  this  idea  in  no  way 
determines  either  the  manner  in  which  actual  exist- 
ence baa  been  given  to  this  essence  or  the  way  in  which 
it  is  preserved.  The  Cartesian  definition,  marsofw. 
Ii  dwgerous;  for  It  soggesta  that  snbelanee  admits  or 
no  efficient  cause,  but  exists  in  virtue  of  its  own  es- 
sence. Thus  Spinoza,  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Descartes,  dcclan^l  that  "substance  i.s  that  which  is 
eonoeivcd  in  itself  and  by  itsi'lf ",  and  thence  deduced 
his  tianfhnilltif  il^tem  according  to  which  there  is  but 
ana  ■ubataaee— i.  e.  God— ail  thinyi  dee  being  only 
the  modes  or  attributes  of  the  Dirme  snbetsaee  (tae 

PaimtEIBM).  T>;ibniz's  definifinn  is  also  worthy  of 
note.  He  con-^iders  .substance  as  ''a  being  gifted  with 
the  power  of  action".  ."Substance  c«'rtainl\'  <  tin  act, 
since  action  follows  l)eing,  and  substance  is  br  ing  jinr 
erceUence.  But  this  proiK-rty  (h>es  not  go  to  the  ba-sis 
of  rsality.  In  every  finite  substance  the  power  to  act 
fa  dtotfaiet  from  the  substantial  cesente;  it  to  but  a 
pro|^>erty  of  mibstanoe  whieh  oan  be  defined  only  by 

Its  mode  of  existence. 

II.    The  important  <|uestion  concerning  .sub- 

stance is  that  of  its  reality.    In  ancient  days  Heracli- 

a in  modem  times  Hume,  Ix>cke,  Mill,  and  Taine, 
in  our  day  Wundt,  Maeh.  Paulsen.  OstwaM, 


ceptions  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement 

For  Kant  substance  is  a  category  of  thought  which 
applies  onW  to  phenomena,  i.  e.  it  is  the  idea  of  sorno 
tnmg  that  persists  amid  all  changes.  The  substan- 
tiality and  unmortolity  of  the  soul  cannot  Im;  proved 
by  the  pure  reason,  but  are  postulated  by  the  moral 
law  wfaidi  pertams  to  the  practical  leaeon.  J.  8. 
Mill,  after  stating  that  "we  may  make  propositions 
also  respecting  those  hidden  causes  of  phenomena 
which  iu"e  named  substances  and  a(  i  ributcs ",  kocs 
on  to  say:  "No  assertion  can  be  made,  at  least  with 
a  meaning,  concerning  those  unknown  and  unknow- 
able entitiee,  except  m  virtue  of  the  phenomena  by 
whieh  alone  they  manifest  themeetvestoourfaeultiesf* 
(lyOgic,  bk.  i,  I,  c.  V) :  in  other  words,  substance  mani- 
fests it.self  through  phenomena  and  yet  is  unknowable. 
Mill  defines  matter  ;i.s  "a  p<rnianent  |K)ssii)ility  of 
sensation",  so  that  no  substantial  bond  is  required 
for  material  objecta;  but  for  conscious  states  a  tic  is 
needed  in  which  these  is  something  "real  as  the  sensa> 
ticMie  themsdves  and  not  a  mere  product  of  the  htwa 
of  thought"  ("Examination",  c.  xi;  cf.  Appendix). 
Wundt,  on  the  contrary-,  declares  that  the  idea  (h>T)0- 
tlietical)  of  substance  is  necessary  to  connect  the 
j)lu>nomerui  nrt-sented  in  outer  ex]xrience,  but  that 
It  is  not  applicable  to  our  inner  experience  except  for 
the  psycho-physical  processes  (I^ik*  I>  484  sqq.). 
Tbto  n  the  bans  of  Actualfam,  which  reduce  the  soul 
to  a  series  of  conscious  states.  Herbert  Spencer's 
view  is  thus  exprpssp<l:  "Existence  means  nothing 
more  than  persistence;  and  hence,  in  mind,  that  which 
persists  in  s^iite  of  all  changes,  and  maintaiuf-  the  unity 
of  the  aggregate  in  defiance  of  all  attempts  to  divide 
it»  is  that  of  which  existence  in  the  full  senae  of  the 
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latp  aa  the  sunsfanco  of  mind  in  cnntradistinction  to 
the  varying  f(irms  it  juwurnos.  But,  if  so,  ilu-  iiii|»o»- 
sihility  of  knowing  the  substaner  of  mitifl  u!  tnanifcfst  " 
(Princ.  of  Psychol.,  Pt.  II,  c.  i).  Elsewhere  he  de- 
dUM  that  it  is  the  same  Unknowable  Power  which 
inuif eitt  itMlf  aUJeb  ia  the  plijriical  woiM 
nkxisDMB**^  ststsoMiit  wbcnui  modsni  AkdmUuIhu 
ref  urn'*  to  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza. 

Tins  development  of  the  ronccpt  of  8u!)«t;ujrr  in 
instructive;  it  shows  to  what  rxtrcnios  .'subjectivism 
leads,  and  what  inconsistencicit  it  brings  into  the  in- 
Teetigation  of  the  most  important  prabienia  of  philos- 
ophy* While  the  inquiry  has  been  punmed  in  the 
MUM  of  eritidam,  its  results,  so  far  as  the  soul  is  oon- 
oemed,  arc  distinrfly  in  favour  of  Matmalism;  and 
while  the  aim  wius  supjwfK'd  to  be  a  surer  knowledge  on 
a  firmer  ba.<*i8,  the  owteome  i.-s  Agno8tici.sm  either  open 
or  disguised.  It  is  TX'rhaps  as  a  reaction  against  such 
eooAiskm  in  the  field  of  metaphysics  that  an  attempt 
has  noently  bean  made  rcprcacntativee  of  physical 
•dsnee  to  reoonilniet  tiw  idea  of  substaaee  by  making 
it  equivalent  to  "energ>'".  The  attempt  so  far  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  energ>'  is  the  mo.st  univer- 
wil  PiibHtance  and  the  most  universal  accident  [i)si- 
wald,  "  Vorlesungen  tiber  Naturi>hilosophie",  2nd  ed., 
Leipzig,  1902,  p.  146). 

For  the  theological  significance  of  substance  see 
BirdBABtvr.    See  also  Accident:  Soul;  SFnurcAusM. 

Bauwkii,  Fvndametiiat  Pkilotophj/,  II  (nvw  ed.,  Npw  York, 
1003);  John  Uickabt,  Otntral  MrinphytxcH  (3r(l  wl..  Now  York, 
1898);  Walker.  Tlteorie*  of  KnovMyt  (New  York,  1910);  IIar- 
PEK.  The  Mri,ii,K,'iri,  of  Ihe  School  flyotidon,  1S7'>  SI);  MiiiciLK. 
Ontciugxe  (Louvain,  1903);  IxtacKzeLu,  Philuiophirr  thtorriicm 
liMMulioiMt  (RmMi  UM):  Wii.i.EMn,  InttUutione*  phtlotophica, 
I  (Trier,  1900):  KURmSBM,  PhiUtiuphu  d.  Vortnt.  11;  Prat,  D« 
la  ncttion  H'  tiiMoMffPatilu  1903). — 8m  also  the  biblioKraphical 
rpfpiTnr.>!iin  Eiaiaa.  PMMWKfc  der  fk\la*oph\tchen  Betr^fft,  III 
(Borlin,  1910).  M.  P.  OB  MUWWYHC*. 

Subtile.  See  Tvinc. 

See  Hob  akd  HxmntB* 


Buburbiearlan  Dioceses,  a  name  applied  to  the 
diooeeee  nearest  Rome,  vis.  Albano,  Fra«cati  (Tua- 
enhuB),  Palestrina,  Sabina.  Ostia  and  VeUetri, 
FMto  and  S.  Rufina,  the  bishops  of  which  form  the 
order  of  cardinal  bishops  (sec  Cardinal).  The  See 
of  .Mbano  ( AUnin(i>si.<)  hius  its  cathr<lral,  on  the  site 
of  a  biusilica  built  by  C'on.stantine,  on  the  Ap])ian 
Way,  about  ten  miles  from  Rome.  The  name  corre- 
sponds to  t  he  I..atin  agar  Albanut  which  commemorated 
the  ancient  city  of  Albft  LoBga,  famous  in  Roman 
history.  The  diocese  now  comprises  twelve  parishes, 
and  has  a  population  of  41,000.  Frascati,  the  ancient 
Tusculum,  is  in  the  Alban  Hill.s,  twelve  miles  from 
Rome.  The  dioeose  (Tusrulana)  cont;iiiis  ciiifit 
parishes  and  has  a  pojjulation  of  Ifi.OtM);  wi'liui  its 
umits  is  the  famous  tiaailian  Abbey  of  Urottaferrata 
(q.  v.).  The  capital  of  the  Diocese  of  Palestrina 
(/WnsWwsmit)  M  the  eiMiiiit  PrBnesta^  on  the  Via 
LabieaoB.  The  <fioceae,  divided  into  twenty-four 
pariHhes,  has  a  population  of  45,7(X).  The  Diocese 
of  Sabina  USabinensis)  was*  ff)rmed  out  of  thret; 
oldest  dioceses:  S.  Maria  in  \'es(  ()\  io,  (  dresc,  and 
Mentana.  Corese  is  the  ancient  Cures,  which  was, 
in  femote  ages,  the  Sabina  capital;  hence,  obviously, 
theBBueiSU)^  This,  the  lanest  of  the  subuibi- 
earnn  diooeseeb  eoBtaine  some  68,000  inhaUtante, 
in  thirty-five  paifaiies.  Oslia  and  Velletri  (Osticn- 
9is  ft  VdilemerwU)  wa.*'  formed  in  the  twelfth  century 
bv  the  union  of  the  Dior  c  ^ic  nf  \  i  Ih  tri  Mho  jincient 
VeUtRB  of  the  Voliw-iaus)  with  that  of  Ustia.  The 
latter  place  was  the  seaport  of  ancient  Rome.  This 
diocese  has  sixtesn  pBriihse  with  84,000  inhabitanta. 
Porto,  opposite  ObUb  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
was  the  Roman  port  (pm-tuf^)  conatnicted  by  tlie 
Emperor  Claudius.  The  Ba.silica  of  Sts.  Hufina  and 
S«^cundus.  about  fourteen  miles  from  Roiuc,  mi  tlie 
Vi»  Aimltanai  having  become  the  see  oi  a  bishop  in 


the  fifth  emtunr,  this  see  was  eveatoally  united  wtth 

thatofOstia  Tlie  i!i()C(  ^e  \  P/irtuf  nm.H  el  S.  Rufina)  hitB 
eighteen  jiansiit-.s  wiili  a  pnpulatioii  uf  about  ^AiOO. 

'I  he  tcrni  tdiburbirariuji  is  titken  from  Homan  pub- 
Uc  law,  the  expresniun  rcgtmte*  or  provincice  tuburbi- 
caricB  meaning  the  districts  odjaeeDt  to  Rome.  TIm 
term  teduia  wburbioarim  ooeuia  fint  in  RufinoB 
[Hist,  eocl.,  I  (x),  6],  where  he  refen  to  the  sixth 
canon  of  Nica>a  treating  of  the  extension  of  the 
palruirchal  jKJwer  of  Home.  Uufinu.s  certainly  usee 
the  words  in  the  sense  of  "all  the  Churches  de  fado 
subject  to  the  episcopu»  vrlncus,  that  is,  of  Rome", 
meaning  all  the  Churches  of  the  Week.  The  eo-called 
Old  (piitoa)  Version  of  Uie  Nioeoe  eBDOoa  aura  that 
tlie  juriidiotion  of  Rtune  extends  over  ''sidianiieariB 
loca  et  omnem  provinciam  suam",  where  suf'U^hi- 
con'tM  is  certainly  more  restricted  in  meaning  than  in 
the  pa.s.'^a;;e  f  mm  Hufinus,  and  so  must  have  been  em- 

f)loyetl  a.s  it  was  used  in  l{oman  pubhc  law.  In 
airiy  recent  times  the  expn-ssion  was  used  synony- 
moual^  with  fttfruFboniis,  that  is  "in  tlie  immeoH 
ate  vicinity  of  Rome",  to  signify  the  abovennen- 
tioned  dioceses. 

Naturally  the«e  dioceses  hiul  a  certain  irnjxjrtauce  " 
in  the  Chun  h  of  Rome.  Some  authorities  have  sug- 
gested that  the  bishops  were  merely  auxiUaries  of  the 
po|ie  with  jurisdiction,  subject,  however,  to  his. 
Certainly  they  had  some  prerogatives.  For  instance, 
the  Uisoop  of  Ostia,  in  the  fourth  century  and  prob- 
ably in  the  third,  consecrated  the  po|)c:  in  the  sixth 
centurj'  the  Bisnop  of  Albano  recited  the  second 
prayer  in  the  consecration  ceri  niony,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Portt>  the  third.  In  the  eighth  century  we  read 
(Vita  Stephani,  III)  of  the  must  ancient  cu.stoni  in 
virtue  of  which  seven  of  these  bishops,  called  A«6- 
iomadarU,  edebrated  Mass  in  turn  in  place  of  the 
pope  and  were  called  epucopi  caardinaUs,  from  be> 
ing  permanently  attached  to  the  cardo,  that  is  the 
cathedral  chun  li  of  Home;  but  we  arc  not  told  who 
they  were.  In  the  eleventh  century  there  were 
seven  (six  after  t  he  union  of  Porto  ancl  bilva  Candida). 
Besides  the  titles  episcopi  hebdotnadarii  (twelfth 
century)  «ld  carditiale*  Romanee  Sedi*  th^  were 
also  louiwn  as  Vteiiru  and  Coopmilon$  vapae  and 
episeopi  romani.  The  last  title  must  have  had 
a  wider  sijinification,  .v  it  w;!.-  u.sed  of  other  bi.sh- 
ops  besides  the  wven,  Hke  the  bi.^ho|)8  of  Tivoli, 
Gabii  aimti  1  later  with  Palolriiia).  L;ivicum  (unitea 
with  Tus(  ulum  ij  Villctri,  Ncpi,  ana  .Segni.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  districts  already  mentioned  these  bishops 
had  others.  For  instanee  the  Bishop  of  Porto  had 
ordinary  delegate<l  jurisdiction  hi  Trasteyere,  and  the 
Bi-^hnp  of  Si!v:i  Candida  in  the  T.conine  city  and  also 
in  ilif  HiLsihca  of  St.  Peter.  Both  hmi  residence  on 
the  Til)er  island,  iiml  the  Bisho|i  (A  .\lbano  hud  an 
episcopal  re^dence  imir  the  I..ateran.  Probably  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  ccutury  these  bishope  haCltht 
right  of  partieinatinK  in  the  election  of  the  pope:  the 
Omstitutian  of  Ni^hs  II  (lOSO),  which  Ibnd  the 
right  of  elect inp  the  pope  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
the  bishop-  ;inii  cardinal  clerics  of  Home,  sjUpi>ose)« 
that  the  former  already  enjoyed  the  right. 

As  the  cardinal-bi.shops  iixe  iurcrly  absorbed  in  the 
businws  of  the  Curia,  funnc  of  tli*  in,  in  particular  the 

Bishops  of  Sabina  and  Velletri,  have  for  oeuturiee  had 
SQxiliaiT  bishons.        ^  ™     ^Wnatj*«*iMni  m  » — 

tolira'  Homanon 


auxiliary  bishops.  Pius  X,  m  his  Ooa8titatiaii''A|nt> 

tolira-  Homanonim"  (1910^,  ordained  thal^  Utie 
nhould  be  sutTragan  bLshop.s  for  all  the  siibuibicarian 
dioceses.  The  Cornet  it  ution  decret-s  that  :  (1)  the 
cardinal-bishop  is  alwaj's  the  true  bishop  of  the 
suburbicarian  see;  (2)  each  cardinaJ-bishop  shall  in 
future  have  a  titular  bishop  as  sufTraganf  (3)  who 
shall  be  nominated  by  the  ]K>pe ;  to  take  pusBwsion  of 
his  office  the  nominee  must  present  to  the  cardinal 
the  document  containing  his  nomination;  (4)  in  virtue 
of  tlie  pn-seiit  Constituiion  it  i-  pn-isutned  that  the 

cardinal-biahop  haa  given  his  suffragan  all  the  facul- 
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ties  necesrian'  for  the  Kovcrninont  of  his  duicese,  such 
as  other  rtwirleut  bisliops  ha\i',  with  the  following 
restrictions;  (5)  the  auxiliar>'  governs  the  diocese  in 
the  name  and  place  of  the  cardinal^  (6)  with  the 
death  or  transfer  of  the  latter  the  jurisdiction  tlM 
auxiliary  doe*  not  cenae,  he  continues  to  rule  the  dk>- 
ce«e  a.s  iuliniru.stratt>r  Apostolii-;  (7)  he  mii.st  timko  :in 
annual  rt'p<irt  to  tin-  rar  iiTi.il  «>n  tlu-  moral  ami  m>- 
Bomic  condition  of  tin-  liiocrsc;  (S)  where  po«<ible,  a 
part  of  the  euiacopal  )i:vl  i<  r  hhall  be  set  aaide  for  the 
suffragan  and  the  Curia;  the  blessing  of  the  holy 
oik,  the  pontifical  celebraiiona  on  the  greater  feasts  of 
the  year  in  accordance  with  the  "Cipremonialc"  of 
the  bishops,  is  reserved  to  tho  cardinal,  wli<>  inay.  how- 
ever, delegate  the  auxiiiarj';  (10)  the  oljligatKm  of 
celebratiuK  M:kss  for  the  people  ia  irni><)Ked  on  the 
cardinal,  who  (11)  hsm  the  right  of  having  his  coat-of-. 
arms  on  the  palace,  the  cnthe^tJ,  and  oUmt  customary 
filMes;  (12)  the  episcopal  throne  is  reserved  to  tbie 
CTcBnal  whose  name  alone  is  mentioned  in  the 
canon;  (l.'i)  the  cardinal,  even  when  absent  from  the 
di'iff-se,  ran  grant  an  indulgence  of  20U  duvb;  (14i  if 
tfj.  i  :irdinal  is  in  the  diocese  hv  alone  may  ofhciate,  or 
grant  permisRion  to  ofhciate,  pontifically;  (15)  the 
auxiliaiy  magr  not  grant  bcncHccH  in  the  chapter  and 
pariaheB  not  resenred  to  the  Holy  See  without  the 
Mosent  of  the  cardinal^  (16)  the  cardinal  may  per- 
sonally supervise  and  visit  the  diocese;  Il7t  flic  car- 
dinal retains  the  right  of  assisting  at  marnapes  and  of 
administering  the  other  Karramenta.  The  auxiliar>'  is 
charged  speciallv  with  examining  candidat«M  for  ton- 
•ure  and  the  other  orders:  but  he  may  not  confer  or 
•utliorise  the  conferring  otorden  without  the  permis- 
rion  of  the  cardinal;  (18)  the  diocesan  synod  is  to  be 
held  vi  iili  the  consent  and  in  the  name  of  the  cardinal, 
who  alone  lias  the  right  of  approving  and  promulgat- 
ing it.s  decrees;  (l'.»)  uniting  or  dividinn  benefices, 
even  parochial,  requires  the  consent  of  the  cardinal, 
who  (20)  is  to  be  consulted  on  appointments  to  offices 
and  chatn  in  the  seminaiy;  (21)  after  the  deftth  or 
transfer  of  the  suffragan,  the  cardinal  throu^  his 
vicar  general  nhall  provide  for  the  government  of  the 
diocese  tUl  the  api)ointrnent  of  a  new  mifTriigan;  (22) 
when  a  cardiual-bi.-sho])  dii-^  the  same  ceremonies  shall 
take  place  as  are  custoniar>-  on  the  deaths  of  resident 
cardinal-bHihops. 

AwDMrm,  lUfxarckia  ted..  I.  tr.  iii;  Philupb.  Ktrd^nrwM. 
VI  (Hatiskwn,  1S64),  145-220;  Kkhk»bi!i.  Prompta  6A1,  a 
eankmtdu:  Ada  AptMt.  SM»  7,  279  aoq. 
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Sudan,  Vicariate  Apostouc  ov.-^Hm  Vioriito 
of  Sudan  or  Central-Africa  (SxmAKwmu  tm  Awnum 
Cbntraub),  bi  North-EMtem  Afrie*,  inehideg  tiie 

whole  Anglo-Eg>'ptian  Sudan,  tlic  part  of  Egypi 
south  of  AsHuan.  tlie  French  territory  from  Fezsan 
U)  lU  N.  lat.,  parts  of  Adjunaua  and  Sokoto  on  Lake 
Tchml,  and  the  Nile  Provine*-  of  I'^andu  Protector- 
ate'. It  was  erected  on  3  April,  1H46,  by  Gregory 
XVJL,  In  1861  thefimperor  Fraoda  JMcph  I  of 
Austria  totdc  tiw  nnnon  under  his  proteetion.  Fron 
1883  to  1S98  the  Sud.an  fthon  an  Eg>'pti.an  pro\-ince) 
was  cUwod  by  tlie  insurrection  of  the  Nlahdi  Moham- 
med .^hmi-d  and  his  8ucces.s<:)r  Khalifa  .Ahdullahi, 
and  the  missionanes  were  compelled  to  work  outside 
the  circuit  of  ih^ir  jurisdiction  u  Eg>'pt.  On  2  Sept., 
1898,  the  Anglo-EgyptiM  anny,  which  in  1896  had 
begun  operstioas  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces, 
completed  »li"  overthrow  of  the  Khalifa,  although  he 
was  not  slaui  until  November  of  the  following  year. 
The  country  still  suffers  from  the  elTcrtsof  the  I)er\'ish 
oppreteuon,  during  which  it  was  largely  de|K>pulatod, 
wide  tracts  having  gone  out  of  cultivation  and  trade 
having  been  abandoned.  In  1899  mianain  work  was 
raooaimenoed.  The  two  reliaous  comiMalkiiMi, 
SoMof  the  Saend  Heart  ai^  the  FioiiaT'  ' 


Nigritia  furnish  misHionarics  and  .tisters  to  the  vicari- 
ate, and  the  two  periodical  papers  "La  Nigrizia" 
(Verona)  and  "Stern  der  Neger"  (Brixen)  print 
artideB  about  this  mission.  The  number  of  innaM- 
tants  is  uncertain,  perhaps  about  eight  millions. 
Missionary  work  is  limited  to  the  southern  and 
hejittien  i)art  with  the  Sliiliouki  Dinka,  Niier,  Jur, 
(iolo,  Nyam-Nyam,  and  otiier  negro  triijes.  In  the 
northern  and  Mohammedan  part  an?  some  European 
and  Oriental  Catholic  immigrants.  Htatistios: — sta> 
tiona  at  Assuan,  Omdurman,  Khartoum  (central  sti^ 
tion);  Lul  and  Atigo  (White  Nile):  Wau,  Kayango, 
and  Cleveland  (Biuirel-Ohaxal) ;  Omach  and  Gulu 
(rnanda>:  besides  twenty-five  localities  provided 
txcitm  tulo.    Catholics,   .'iOOO;    catechumens,  1030; 

1)riests,  :<,">;  brothf'rs,  28;  sisters,  45.  Vicar  ApoatoHo^ 
rrancis  Xavier  Oeyer,  Bishop  of  Trocmade. 

Francis  Xaviek  Geyes. 

Bufetula,  a  titular  see  of  North  Africa.  Sufetula 
seems  to  be  Suthul  where  Jugurtha  hat!  deposited 
his  treasures  (Sallust,  xxxvi).  The  Latin  naoM  is  a 
diminutive  of  Sufes  (Shiba),  the  name  of  a  unaD 
town  25  miles  further  north,  from  which  many  roads 
branched  out  to  neighbouring  towns.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony.  In  (>47  it  was  the  capit.al  of  the 
Bywintine  patrician,  (lregor%',  who  ha<i  declared 
himself  independent  and  was  Killed  in  a  great  battle 
with  the  Arabs  fought  near  the  town,  which  was 
stormed,  pillaged,  and  cruelly  laid  waste.  The 
"Roman  Martvrology "  mentions  on  30  August  the 
martsm  of  Sufetula,  who  seem  to  belong  rather  to 
Sufes  (St.  Augustine,  "  I^'tters",  50).  At  an  unknown 
dat^'  a  council  was  held  at  Sufetula,  one  of  its  canons 
being  still  prcs«>rve<l  (Hardouin,  I,  l.'jl2).  Only 
three  bishoim  of  this  !«>e  are  known:  Privatiao, 
present  at  tne  Council  of  Carthage,  255;  Jucundus, 
at  the  C^ouncils  of  Carthage,  411  and  410;  St. 
Prtnddius,  exiled  in  484  by  Huncric  after  having 
b«^-n  scourged,  mentioned  in  the  "Roman  Martyrol- 
og\  "  on  September^  Sufetula  is  called  Sbeilha 
in  .\rabi(';  it  is  a  viihige  on  the  roml  from  Tebt^ssa  to 
Kairwan  alxxit  70  miles  cast  of  Tebessa  (Tunisia). 
It  has  im[)ortant  Roman  ruins:  three  teni|des,  a 
triumphal  arch,  a  theatre,  and  an  amphitheatre,  etc.: 
worthy  of  note  are  the  ruins  of  four  three-navea 
churches,  Byzantine  fortificationSi  and  AUIMnUi 
fragments  of  Christian  sculpture. 

Smith.    Itirt.    <>/  (iml;   ,tr\.l    !i  •rnnn    Grog.,   B.   v.;  ToriOTT*, 

€Uog.  d«  t' A/H^ut  ehrtttenne:  Btftadne  et  Tripolii'iinf  (Sfontreuil, 
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Sugar  (SuKBB),  John,  Vekerabl£,  b.  at  Wom- 
boun.  8taSoKlshn«k  1658;  auffered  at  Warwick, 
16  hay,  1604.  He  mattlculatad  at  Oxford  from  St. 

Mary  Hall,  ."50  October,  1.'>S4,  and  is  described  SB 
cl<  nri  ./(7n<.s.  He  left  without  taking  a  degree,  it  is 
8!ii(i  becausf  he  dislikt>d  the  Oath  of  Supremacy;  but 
it  aptxiars  that  he  acUxl  as  a  Protestant  minister  at 
Cannock,  Staffordshire,  for  some  time.  He  was  or- 
dained pmst  from  tha  £ku)ish  CoUcM  I>0«M  U0O1), 
and  sent  on  the  misnon  ma  asms  ^rssr.  He  was  ar* 
restofl  8  July,  1603,  at  Rowington,  Warwickshire, 
with  Venerable  Robert  Greswold  (Grisaold  ),  a  native 
of  Kowinnton  (in  the  service  of  Mr.  Sheldon  ot'  liroati- 
way,  Worcestershire),  who  was  in  atttrndauco  on 
hhn.  After  a  year's  imprisonment  at  Warwick  thqr 
were  condemned  then  14  July,  Sugar  for  being  a 
priest,  and  Qreswotd  for  anbting  him.  Sugar  waa 
cut  down  before  lie  w.is  fnllv  dead.  Creswold  wai 
offered  his  life  if  he  would  pronuse  to  conform. 

CiiM  msEii,  MUrumary  PrietU,  II.  no«.  i:\5.  1.36;  FoBTX*. 
Alum-.i  O  uniciuM  (Oxford,  1903);  Knox,  Dwua/  Dian*»  (Um- 
17.  St;  Pouaii,  AHt  </iW  MiitliSiSkHm*  (Laadaa, 
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Suger,  Abbot  of  St-Denis,  statesman  and  hb- 
torian,  b.  probably  at  or  near  St-Donis,  afjout  1081; 
d.  there,  13  Jan.,  1151.  Towards  1091  he  was  offered 
to  the  monastery  of  St-Denis  where  he  became  a  fel- 
low-student of  KinR  lyouis  VI.  Ffom  1104  to  1106 
he  attended  another  monastic  school,  perhaps  that  of 
8t-Beno!t-.sur-Ivoire  near  Orleans.  He  became  .secre- 
tary to  Abbot  Adam  of  St-Denis  in  1106,  was  named 
provoflt  of  Berneval  in  Normandy  towards  1107  and 
of  Toury  in  Bcauce  in  1109.  Louis  VI  sent  him 
(1118)  to  the  Court  of  Gclasius  II  at  Maffuelonnc 
in  Southern  France,  and  later  to  that  of  CalliBtus  II 
at  Rome.  DurinK  his  stay  at  Rome  (1121-22)  he 
was  electe<l  Abbot  of  St-EK'nia,  and  onlained  to  the 
priesthood  on  his  return.  He  attended  the  First  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Lateran  in  1 12.3,  and  so  favourably 
impressed  Callistus  II  that  eighteen  months  after  his 

return  to  France 
this  pone,  desirous 
of  conlerring  new 
honours  (probably 
the  cardinalate) 
upon  him,  invited 
him  to  Rome. 
Suger  proceeded  as 
far  as  Lucca,  but 
retraced  his  steps 
upon  receipt  of  the 
ncw.H  of  the  pope's 
death.  Henceforth 
most  of  his  time 
was  spent  at  Court 
until  1127,  when  he 
initiated,  and  sub- 
scoucntly  success- 
fully accompli»hc<l, 
the  reform  of  his 
monastery.  He 
continued  to  re- 
main, however,  the 

^      .    ,   „         „,       ..    constant  adviser 
Fiam  Dewocher.^'- Homme,  niurtre.  .  yi  and 

of  his  successor 
Loui«  VII.  During  the  latter's  absence  on  the  Second 
Crusade  he  was  appointed  regent  of  the  kingdom 
(1147-49).  He  haa  opposed  the  king's  departure  on 
the  ground  that  the  powerful  and  turbulent  vassals 
were  a  danger  to  the  royal  power,  but  so  successful 
was  his  rxiministration  tluit  tne  king,  u|X)n  his  return, 
bc8towe<l  upon  him  the  title  of  "Father  of  the  Coun- 
try". Although  the  crusade  ended  in  failure,  Suger 
equipped  an  army  an<l  was  alM>ut  to  depart  for  the 
Holy  Land  when  he  died.  An  a  statesman  he  sought 
to  strengthen  the  royal  power,  to  improve  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  trmle,  and  to  reform  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.  As  abbot  he  not  only  intro- 
duced thorough-going  reforms,  but  also  completed  in 
1144  the  new  monastic  church.  He  has  left  an  ac- 
count of  the  consecration  of  this  edifice,  "Libellus  de 
oonsecratione  eccl.  S.  Dionysii",  and  a  memoir  on 
his  own  abbfttical  administration,  "Liber  de  rebus  in 
admini.Htrntione  sim  gestis".  Of  greater  importance 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  |)eriod  are  his  "Vita  Ludovici 
Groesi  regis",  a  eulo^stic  but  reliable  life  of  Louis 
the  Flit,  and  "Historia  Ludovici  VII",  a  history  of 
Ijouis  VII,  which  in  its  present  form  is  the  work  of  a 
Burgundian  monk  of  St-Germain-des-Pr^s.  We  also 
possess  of  him  some  letters,  official  documents,  and  a 
will  of  the  yeiu-  1137. 

Thr  conipli'to  wurkn  of  Srom  wi-r*-  piihUiihtsI  by  or  la 
MaH«-hk,  Ckutrm  fompUtf*  Hr  Suorr  ll'nri-'.  IH<i7):  tln-y  Hrr  alxo 
in  F.  I..,  ri..\XXVl.  12II-14«IK:  Huiu  knim.  AViWr  tur  raliU 
Suffer  (FuriK,  iH-Vi);  OAHTr.l.UKRi.  Abl  Suarr  ton  Satnl-Drnu 
(Berlin.  ISiW);  NfAMoM,  Barly  Chnmiclm  of  Kuropt:  Franet 
(I.oiKlon.  a.  d.),56-5U;  MuUKiM,  Ltt  tiomxttiieVhitt.dt  Frante.  I, 
ii.  no*.  IM^SO. 
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Stiicide. — This  article  will  treat  the  subject  undco* 
the  following  three  heads: — I.  The  notiona  and 
divisions  of  suicide;  II.  The  principles  accordinf; 
to  which  its  morality  must  be  judged;  III.  Statistics 
and  explanations  of  its  freauency. 

I.  Notion. — Suicide  is  the  act  of  one  who  causes  hi« 
own  death,  either  bv  positively  destroying  his  own  life, 
as  by  inflicting  on  himself  a  mortal  wound  or  injury, 
or  by  omitting  to  do  what  is  necessary  to  escape  death, 
as  by  refusing  to  leave  a  burning  house.  From  a 
moral  standpoint  we  must  treat  therefore  not  only 
the  prohibition  of  positive  suicide,  but  also  the  obliga- 
tion incumbent  on  man  to  preserve  his  life.  Suicide  is 
direct  whcti  &  man  has  the  intention  of  cau.sing  his 
own  death,  whether  as  an  end  to  be  attained,  or  as  a 
means  to  another  end,  as  when  a  man  kills  himself  to 
escape  condemnation,  disgrace,  ruin  etc.  It  is  indi- 
rect, and  not  usually  callc^d  by  this  name  when  a  man 
docs  not  desire  it,  either  as  an  end  or  as  a  means,  but 
when  he  nevertheless  commits  an  act  which  in  effect 
involves  death,  as  when  he  devotes  himsi>lf  to  the  care 
of  the  plague-stricken  knowing  that  he  will  succumb 
under  the  task. 

II.  Morality. — The  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church  oonceming  the  morality  of  suicide  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: — 

A.  Posilive  and  Direct  Suicide  perpetrated  without 
God's  consent  always  constitutes  a  grave  injustice 
towards  Him.  To  destroy  a  thing  is  to  dispose  of  it 
as  an  alxsolute  master  and  to  act  as  one  having  full 
and  independent  dominion  over  it;  but  man  does  not 
possess  tnis  full  and  independent  dominion  over  hia 
life,  since  to  lie  an  owner  one  must  be  sujierior  to  his 
property.  God  has  reserve*!  to  himself  direct  domin- 
ion over  life;  He  is  the  owner  of  its  substance  juid  He 
has  given  man  only  the  serviceable  dominion,  the 
right  of  use,  with  the  charge  of  protecting  and  pro- 
serving  the  substance,  that  is,  life  itself.  ConBO- 
quently  suicide  is  an  attempt  against  the  dominion 
and  right  of  ownership  of  the  Creator.  To  this  injus- 
tice is  added  a  serious  offence  against  the  charity 
which  man  owes  to  himself,  since  by  his  act  he  de- 
prives himself  of  the  greatest  good  in  his  possession 
and  the  possibility  of  attaining  his  final  end.  More- 
over, the  sin  may  be  aggravaUnl  by  circumstances, 
such  as  failure  in  conjugal,  paternaJ,  or  filial  piety, 
failure  in  justice  or  charity,  if  by  taking  his  life  one 
eludes  existing  obligations  of  justice  or  acts  of  charity 
which  he  could  anu  should  perform.  That  suicide  is 
unlawful  is  the  teaching  of  Holy  S<;ripturc  and  of  the 
Church,  which  condeiims  the  act  as  a  most  atrocious 
crime  and,  in  hatred  of  the  sin  and  to  arouse  the  horror 
of  its  children,  denies  the  suicide  Christian  burial. 
Moreover,  suicide  is  tlirectly  op|K»sed  to  the  most 
powerful  and  invincible  tendency  of  every  creature 
and  especially  of  man,  the  preservalicm  of  life.  Fi- 
nally, lor  a  sane  man  deliberately  to  take  his  own  life 
he  must,  as  a  general  rule,  first  have  annihilated  in 
himself  all  that  he  possessed  of  spiritual  life,  since 
suicide  is  in  absolute  contradiction  to  even'thing 
that  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  as  to  the  end 
and  object  of  life  and,  except  in  cases  of  insanity, 
is  usually  the  natural  termination  of  a  life  of  disorder, 
weakness,  and  cowardice. 

The  reason  we  have  atlvance<l  to  prove  the  malice  of 
suicide,  namely,  God's  right  and  dominion,  likewise 
justifies  the  modification  of  the  general  principle: 
Go<l  being  the  master  of  our  life  He  may  witfi  His  own 
consent  remove  fn)in  suicide  whatever  c<)nKtitutea its 
disorder.  Thus  do  some  authorities  iustify  the  con- 
duct of  «'erliiin  saints,  who,  inipcllcil  by  the  desire  of 
martyrdom  and  cspiHMully  to  pnitert  their  chastity, 
did  not  wait  ft»r  tlieir  exw-utioncrs  to  put  them  io 
death,  but  sought  it  in  one  manner  or  other  them- 
selves; nevertheless,  the  Divine  will  should  l>c  certain 
and  clearly  manifested  in  each  particular  case.  The 
question  is  asked:  Can  one  who  is  condemned  to  death 
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kill  him.>«elf  if  ordered  to  do  so  Sy  the  judne?  Some 
authors  answer  this  qm-Hlion  iti  the  aniniKitivc, 
ing  their  arf^ument  on  the  right  which  st>eiety  pos- 
sesses to  punudl  eectain  malefactora  with  death  and  to 
eommiiHioD  any  executioner,  henoe  also  the  nuUefno- 
tor  hinoBPlf ,  to  eairy  out  the  flentenee.  We  flhare  the 
ttiost  widely  accepted  opinion,  that  this  practice,  prev- 
aJ«nt  in  certain  countric'M  of  the  East,  is  not  lawful. 
Vindictive,  ami  for  that  matter  all,  justice  requires  a 
distinction  between  the  8ubjcct  of  a  right  and  that  of 
a  duty,  hence  in  the  present  case  between  the  one 
who  puiuBhcsand  the  one  who  is  punished.  Finallv, 
tbe  aame  principle  which  forbids  anyone  to  personally 
eompass  his  own  death  also  forbids  him  to  advise,  di- 
rect, or  command,  with  the  direct  intention  of  Bnicide, 
Xh&i  another  should  slay  him. 

B.  Posilive  but  Indirect  ^'utci'dc  committ<Hi  without 
Divine  consent  is  ahto  unlawful  unless,  everything 
oooaidered,  there  is  suffioieDt  reaaon  for  doing  what 
wffl  flMwe  death  to  folknr.  Tlutt,  it  ia  nol  a  im,  but 
an  act  of  exalted  virtue  to  go  into  savage  lands  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  or  to  the  bedside  of  the  plague^ 
stricken,  to  ministrr  to  thorn,  although  they  who  do  m 
have  before  them  the  prospect  of  inevitable  and  speedy 
death ;  nor  ia  it  a  sin  for  workmen  in  the  dijicharge  of 
dutinK  to  climb  on  roofs  and  buildings,  thus  exposing 
tJieinselvea  to  danger  of  death,  etc.  All  this  is  lawf lu 
precisely  because  the  act  itself  is  good  and  upright,  for 
in  theory  the  persons  in  question  have  not  in  view 
eitluT  :u»  t'lul  or  nicaiis  the  evil  result,  that  is,  (loath, 
thiit  will  fuliow,  and,  moreover,  if  there  bean  evil  nv 
suit  it  iH  larcely  compen.sated  for  by  the  good  and  use- 
ful result  which  they  seek.  On  the  other  hand  there 
farfitiBaaqpoamg  onawlf  to  danger  of  death  todtapby 
oounge,  to  win  a  wager,  etc. ,  because  in  all  these  caaea 
the  end  does  not  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  dan- 
der of  death  that  is  run.  To  judge  wlK-ther  or  not 
there  is  «ullicient  reason  for  an  Jict  which  will  appar- 
ently be  followed  by  death,  all  the  circumstances 
must  be  weighed,  namely,  the  importance  of  the  good 
result,  the  greater  or  les8  certainty  of  its  being  at- 
tained, the  jpreater  or  ieaa  daqnr  of  death,  etc.,  all 
queationa  wQdi  may  in  a  apeeme  oaae  be  very  difficult 
to  solve. 

C.  Ncgalii't  /inrl  Dincl  Suicide  without  the  consent 
of  Citxl  cois-i  ituti-s  till-  >.iiiie  ;ls  i>o.siti\'e  .suicide. 
In  fact  man  has  over  his  life  only  the  right  of  u.se  with 
corresponding  obligations  to  preserve  the  object  of 
Ood'a  dominion,  the  aubataaoe  of  hia  life.  Hence,  it 
follofWB  obviously  that  he  faib  in  thfe  obligation  of 
u.=;iifn)ctuary  who  ncf^lect.s  t!io  nfcoss;iry  means  for 
the  i)re.serv:ition  of  life,  and  thia  with  the  intention  of 

destroying  tlie  latter,  and  oonaeqiuently  vkdatoa  the 

rights  of  God. 

D.  Indirect  and  Negative  Suicide  without  the  con- 
Beat  of  God  is  also  an  attempt  against  the  righta  of  the 
Creator  and  an  inimtiee  towann  Him  whenever  with- 

out  sufficient  catise  a  man  neglocis  all  the  means  of 
jireservalioii  of  whicli  hi'  .should  make  tine.  If  a  man 
liS  usufruct  u;;r_\'  in  oldiged  in  ju>t  i(  c  to  i)re.ser\'e  Iuh  life, 
it  follows  tlial  he  is  egually  IxKind  to  make  u.se  of  all 
the  ordinary  means  which  are  imin  at.  d  in  the  usual 
oourtK;  of  things,  viz.:  (1)  ho  should  employ  all  theor^ 
dinary  m^ns  which  nature  itself  provides,  such  as  to 
eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  so  on ;  (2)  moreover,  he  should 
avoid  .all  danperH  which  he  may  easily  avoid,  e.  g.  to 
flee  from  :l  t)uriiing  house,  to  esca[)e  from  an  infuri- 
atetl  ammal  when  it  may  bj  done  witiiout  difTiculty. 
In  fact  to  n«»glect  the  ordinary  means  for  preserving 
life  is  equiv^ent  to  killing  one's  self,  but  the  aame  ia 
not  true  with  regard  to  extraordinary  means.  Thus 
theologians  teaeh  that  one  is  not  bound  in  order  to  pre- 
Bor\'c  life  to  employ  remedies  which,  considering  one's 
condition,  .are  regarded  as  extraordinary  and  involv- 
ing extnuirdinary  expenditure;  one  is  not  obliged  to 
undergo  a  vcr>'  painful  surgical  o|>cration,  nor  a  (-on- 
ndoraole  amputation,  not  to  go  into  exile  ' 


seek  a  more  beneficial  climate,  etc.  To  u.se  a  cora- 
{):iris((ii,  the  Ie.■^.see  of  a  hou.se  is  Injund  to  take  cjire  of 
it  as  becomes  a  goixl  father  of  a  family,  to  make  use  of 
the  ordinary  means  for  the  preservation  of  the  prop* 
erty.  for  instance,  to  extinguish  a  fire  which  he  may 
easily  extinguish,  etc.,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  employ 
nteans  considered  extraordinary,  such  as  to  jmicure 
the  latest  noveltiw  inventwl  by  science  to  i)re\  ent  or 
extinguish  fire. 

The  principles  which  have  Ixt-n  outlinnl  in  the  four 
proixtsitions  or  divisions  above  given  should  serve  for 
the  solution  of  particular  cases;  however,  the  applica- 
tioB  may  not  atways  be  equallv  easy,  and  thus  a  per- 
son may  bv  an  objectively  unlawful  act  take  his  life 
and  nevertheless  consider  it  permissible  and  even  an 
act  of  exalt tnl  virtue.  It  may  be  a-sked  whether  by 
performing  or  omit  ting  a  certain  act  a  person  may  in- 

}ure  his  health  and  shorten  his  life.  To  apply  the 
oregoing  principles:  it  is  first  of  all  clear  (1st  and  3nl 
prc^Msitions,  A  and  C)  that  one  may  not  have  in  vieir 
this  hastening  of  death,  but,  this  hypothesia  aside,  it 
may  be  said  on  the  one  hand  that  to  expose  oneself 
without  8ufiicient  reason  to  a  considerable  shortening 
of  life  roiLstitutes  a  serious  injury  to  the  riglit.s  of  the 
Creator;  but  on  the  other  hand  if  the  danger  of  death 
be  not  inuninent,  although  it  is  to  be  feami  that  Ufe 
inagr  be  shortened  even  by  several  years,  it  is  not  a 
grave  but  only  a  venial  sin.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
drunkard  who  by  his  intemperance  causes  his  prema- 
ture death.  Again  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  with 
the  addition  of  a  rexisonable  motive  the  tiling  may  be 
entirely  lawful  and  even  an  act  of  virtue;  thu.s  the 
workman  diMs  not  sin  by  devoting  himself  to  the 
rough  labour  of  the  mines,  i^laaMrancB,  etc.,  and  the 
saints  performed  a  veiy  meritorious  and  highly  vir- 
tuous aet  when  in  order  to  overcome  their  passions 
they  lacerated  and  torfureil  tin  ir  flf^h  by  i)enance  and 
fa.sting  and  were  thus  the  cau.sc  of  their  earli<  r  death. 

III.  Fhequencv  of  Suicide;  Chikk  Cai  sk.s. — The 
plague  of  suicide  belongs  efipeci.ilh'  to  the  i>eriod  of 
decidcncc  of  the  civilised  peoples  of'^ antiquity,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Egyptians.  The  Christian  Middle  Ages 
were  unacquainted  with  this  morbid  tendency,  but  it 
hius  reappeared  at  a  more  recent  period,  has  de\  eloned 
r<tnstantly  since  the  Renai.ssance,  and  at  pn'sent  h.ta 
reached  mk  li  .m  intensity  .•imong  all  civilized  nations 
that  it  may  be  considered  the  special  evil  of  our  time. 
At  present  the  increase  in  the  tendency  to  suicide  is. 
with  that  to  msntal  aUenatkm,  the  saddest  ana 
AeniiT  the  most  important  disfaoleristie  faet  of  our 
era  (Nfa.san,'k.  1 10)  The  officially  establishetl  num- 
ber of  suicides  <luriiig  Die  uiiK'ti'cnth  century  was  a 
million  and  a  half,  of  wlm  li  1  ,:;(H)0(MI  were  in  Europe. 
Ag&in  Father  Kn>se  i>:)limates  the  real  number  for 
Europe  ^one  at  two  millions.  During  the  last  ten 
jreeie  of  tJie  nineteenth  oentuiy  there  mn  40O/X)O 
Buiddes,  of  whidi  Flraaee  and  Omnaay  alone  ftnw 
nished  naif.  The  following  details  arc  given  by 
Nieuwbarn  and  Jacquart.  Taking  the  countries  in 
the  order  of  the  frequency  of  th.'  rate  of  hui<  idos,  and 
taking  as  a  scale  the  number  of  tlit>  latter  to  the  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  we  have  the  follow  ing  results  for 
the  last  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth  century:  Fkanesk 
239;  Denmark,  234;  Switaerland,  232;  Gennany,  7M 
(in  Saxony  especially  the  sinister  rate  was  308,  which 
figure  rose  to  325  for  l<.K)l-05);  Austria,  1.58;  Swe<len, 
147;  Hungary,  14.');  Belgium,  124;  England,  SI:  Nor- 
waj-,  fyii;  Italy,  GO;  Scotland,  59;  Ix»w  Countries,  56r 
Russia,  32;  Ireland,  26;Spain,21.  But,  as  is  shown  by 
the  inoications  furnished  by  Jacquart  for  this  period 
of  1901-05  (64  uqfl.),  this  figure  has  risen  in  recent 
years  to  an  alarming  extent.  For  instance,  England 
in  1905  had  risen  to  103  to  the  million  inhabitjints; 
Swit  zerland  to  232;  the  Low  Count  ries  to  (Vt ;  and  Ire- 
land to  .33.  In  the  United  States  the  annual  average 
of  suicides  from  1901-5  was  4548  or  1**7  {  <  r  million 
of  population;  in  1906,  the  latest  available  statistics. 
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the  number  of  mieidai  «M  83S^  «r  116  per  miUioa 

of  populfttion. 
In  this  number  most  obvkmslv  be  jnehided  the  sui- 

cidefl  attributable  to  madness,  out  we  cannot  accept 
the  opinion  of  a  large  nuiubor  of  phvHiclans.  morai- 
iets,  and  jurists  who,  led  into  error  by  a  false  phi- 
loeophy.lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  suiciae  is 
always  due  to  dementia,  m>  great  is  the  horror  which  thu 
act  inspires  in  every  man  til  aane  mind.  The  Church 
rejects  this  theoiy  and,  while  Mbnittmg  exceptions, 
oonsiders  that  those  unfortunates  who,  impelled  bv 
de<mair  or  anger,  attempt  their  Ufe  often  act  through 
malice  or  culpable  cowartliee.  In  f;u  t,  despair  and 
angt!r  are  not  us  a  general  thing  movcnienU  of  the 
soul  whieh  it  is  imixiOHible  to  resist,  especially  if  one 
docs  not  neglect  the  helps  offered  by  religion,  confi- 
dence in  God.  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
in  a  future  life  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Widely 
diff««nt  reasons  have  been  advanced  to  explain  this 
frequency  of  miicide,  but  it  uh  more  correct  to  say  that 
it  (fo<>H  not  dejK'nd  on  any  oim-  particular  cause,  but 
ral  li(T  on  an  assemblage  of  factors,  such  as  the  social 
aad  economic  situation,  the  miseiy  of  a  fppcat  number, 
a  moce  feverish  pursuit  of  what  v  oonndared  happi* 
OCBB,  often  ending  in  cruel  deceptions,  the  ever  more 
refined  search  for  pleasure,  a  more  precocious  and  in- 
tense stimulation  of  wxual  life,  intell<'<  tual  overwork, 
the  influence  of  the  Pres.s  ana  the  w  nsational  news 
with  which  it  daily  prt)vi<le.s  its  readers,  the  in)lui'ne<'s 
of  heredity,  the  ravages  of  alcoholism,  etc.  But  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  religious  factor  is  by  far  the  moat 
iinportaiitpaa  statistics  prove  (cf.  t  he  detailed  inveeti- 
ttOona  of  Jacquart);  the  proi>ortion  of  suicides  in 
Pn)t<*fHnt  count riefi  being  as  a  general  nile  groa'i  r 
tlian  that  in  Catholic  countries,  and  the  incn-iUHt?  in 
sun  ki  r]niig  step  with  the  df^ChrLstianization  of  a 
country,  li'rance  presents  a  iiainful  example  parallel 
to  the  afyatematic  de-Chrii>tianization;  the  number  of 
■ukddeaforflMh  100,000  of  p^ulaUoa  haa  incraned 
from  8.32  in  1852  to  20  in  1200.  The  reaMm  is  ob« 
vious.  Relipinn  alone,  and  espwnally  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, instructg  us  with  rcpard  to  the  true  tlotiny  of 
life  and  the  itiijjor' .iiire  of  death;  it  alone  furnishes  a 
solution  of  the  enigma  of  gulTi  ring,  ioaHmuch  a^  it 
aiUMm  nuuft  fivin^  in  a  land  of  exile  and  suffering  as  a 
swans  of  aioqiiinns  the  gk»y  and  hwpineaB  of  a  fu- 
ture fife.  By  ita  doetrinea  of  the  eflSraoy  of  repent- 
ance and  the  practice  of  confeailoa  it  ri  liine.'^  the 
moral  sufTering  of  man;  it  forbids  and  prevents  to  a 
large  extent  the  disorders*  of  life;  in  a  word  it  Ls  of  a 
nature  to  pnnent  the  causes  which  are  calculated  to 
invpel  a  man  to  tlie  extreme  act. 

GfriiTal  works  nf  nviriil  tlu-nlniry  as  nl«n  of  niornl  pliiliwijihy, 

caunet  of  ■uictU«:  Waltlh  iu  StaiiuUj:ik<in  (2iul  ol.,  Kruiburg, 
UOi).  a.  T.  BMbttmari;  Masabtk,  Dtr  Selh^mord  aU  tnim 
itoi—iwirttiiiiiiitf  ifar  muitrntn CinKaaHm  (Vipniui,  \  f»l);  Mo»> 
aatXl.  Snieid*,  International  Scimliftc  Srriet  (New  York,  IS83), 
BhUMt,  Modern  Soeiat  CorulitioriA  (N.  w  Vork,  1«06);  Schnap- 
m-AsMPT,  Sofvthtnli.itik  (I-'  ip»il£,  V.HWt) ;  KnrmK,  Da  Selbnt- 
mordim  li^  J,ihrhunilrTt  (Firiliurg.  ll«Mo;  NikcwhaRN,  BtknofA 
kerkeluk  UamivovnlttAotk  (TUburg,  llUd):  J\<'qcAHT,  EtmitiU 

A.  Vanueh  IIkehkn. 

Buidas  (Soi/fJoi,  SoMat)  author  of,  perhaps,  the 
moflt  import  Hit  Greek  lexicon  or  encyclofMHlia. 
Nothing  Id  known  of  Suidas  himwlf  except  that  he 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  ii nrh  century,  appar- 
ently at  Const  ant  inople,  and  that  he  was  probably 
an  ecclesiablical  person  devoted  to  literary  studies. 
But  hia  lexicon  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents 
of  Greek  philology,  grammar,  and  literary  histor>'. 
He  us«'8  material  from  the  classical  period  down  to 
his  own  time;  a  long  chain  of  later  authors,  from 
Eustathiiis  of  Thessalonica  (c.  1192),  quote  from  him. 
Suidaa's  lexicon  is  something  between  a  grammatical 
distionary  and  aa  cneyclopetiia  in  the  modem  sense. 
Hs  esplama  the  somoe,  derivation,  and  mining  of 
WOHi  MwnwIlBB  t»  tfie  philology  oi  his  period,  using 


Mich  earlier  atttboritiut  as  Harpokration  and  Hella- 
dioa.  There  is  notliing  specially  important  atxNtt 
this  part  of  liis  work.   It  is  the  articles  on  litersty 

history  that  are  valuable.  In  these  he  gives  a  supply 
of  details,  and  to  some  ext<*nt  ([uotations,  from 
authors  whose  works  are  otherwise  loat.  He  uses 
older  scholia  to  the  classics  (Homer,  ThucydideSt 
Sophocles,  etc.),  and  for  later  writers,  Po1ybiu% 
JosephuB,  the"Chronioon  Paachaie"»Geoi:BeS,ynoettiiif 
George  Uamartolus,  and  so  on. 

So  his  lexicon  represents  a  convenient  work  of 
reference  for  pi-rsouH  who  playe<i  a  part  in  political, 
ecclesiastical,  and  literary  history  in  the  East  down 
to  the  tenth  century.  His  chief  wjurce  for  this 
is  the  encycloix'dia  of  Constantine  VII  Porphyn>> 
genitus  (912-59),  and  for  Roman  history  the  exomrtfl 
of  John  of  Antioofa  (seventh  eentury).  Knmibaener 
(op.  cit.,  566)  counts  two  main  source^i  of  hL"  work: 
Constantine  VII  for  ancient  history,  Ilanuu-tolus 
(Georgios  Monarchos)  for  the  Byzantine  age.  The 
lexicon  Ls  arranged,  not  quite  alphabetically,  but 
according  to  a  system  (formerly  ootmnon  in  many 
languages)  called  an^wtotc/ita  {IrrMToixla))  namely 
the  letters  fdlow  phonetically,  in  order  of  sound  (of 
course  in  the  pronunciation  of  Suidas's  time,  which  is 
the  same  as  modem  Greek).  So  for  instance  at  comes 
after  «;  «»,  n«  come  together  afti  r  f,  «  after  o,  and 
BO  on.  The  pj-.stem  is  not  dilh(rult  to  learn  and 
remember,  but  in  some  modern  editions  (Bekkcr) 
the  work  Lh  rearraugiHi  alphal)etically.  Suidas  con- 
tabia  much  material  for  chiu-ch  history  among  his 
biographical  articles.  But  there  is  very  litt^  of 
this  kmd  that  is  not  also  known  from  other  sources. 
His  lexicon  still  ni.iy  fulfil  its  oijginal  pmpose  as  % 
convenient  work  of  reference. 

Dnomuos  ChaLKOMOTLKS  publi»)ivd  thp  rdUio  princeps  at 
Milan  In  1499.  OAiaroitO.  SuidT  Irrieim  (3  vola..  Oxford.  IHM); 
Beh-xhaWT.  BHtdir  Uxietn  (2  vuU.,  Ilallc  and  Bnimiwick): 
Bekker,  mMm  Uxieon   (Berlin.    IH.'Vt);  pABRirira-HAftUM, 

P,>,l„.lhrra  anrea  (HamburR,   1790-180*.)).  VI.  P.  O.. 

t  X\'II,  lKi;i  1-121;  VouK\t\NN,  /><•  Suid-t  6iiv'"');-'ii.-m  qu/Tflionri 
*cittta   (Ilonn,  IHtil).    KbummaCUU.  Buianlin\  rhe  Litltratvr 

CMmwdi.  188^.  M»-70l 

Adrian  Fokte.scue. 

Suitbert  (Suidbebt),  Saint,  Apostle  of  the  Fris- 
ians, b.  in  England  in  the  sevenUi  century ;  il.  at  8uit- 
berta*InaQL  now  IfBlBniwwwIh,  near  Dusseldorf ,  I 
Mareh,  71&.  He  studied  in  Irdand,  at  Rathoielsigi, 

Connadit,  along  with  St.  Kgbcrt  (q.  v.).  The  latter, 
filled  with  zeal  for  the  c<in\crsion  of  the  Germans, 
had  sent  St.  Wihtberht,  or  Witjhcrt,  to  evangelize  the 
Frisian.s,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  pagan 
mlcr,  Rathbod,  Wihtberht  was  unsuccessful  and  re- 
turned to  England.  Egbert  then  sent  St.  Willibcwd 
andlife  twelve  oonpaniotts,  amonftwlMMn  wasSt.  Suitp 
bcrt.  They  landed  near  the  nioutli  f)f  tlie  Rhine  and 
joumeyetl  to  Utrecht,  wliicli  iircamc  tiu-ir  licadciuai^ 
ters.  The  new  mi.'**iionarii  s  woikcH  with  great  success 
under  the  protection  of  I'epin  of  Ileristal,  who,  having 
recently  conquered ajwrlion  of  Frisia,  compelled  RatJh- 
bod  to' cease  hamming  the  Christians.  Suitbert  la- 
boured ehiefly  in  North  Brabant,  Gudderland,  and 
Cleve."?.  After  some  years  he  went  back  to  England, 
and  in  093  was  consecrated  in  Mercia  as  a  miasionarj' 
bishop  by  St.  Wilfrid  of  York.  lie  returned  to  Frisia 
and  li.\ed  his  stv  at  Wijkbij  Duurstcdc  on  a  branch  of 
the  Rhine.  A  little  later,  entrusting  his  flock  of  con- 
verts to  St.  Willibrord,  he  proceeded  north  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Lippe,  among  the  Bructeri,  or  Boroo* 
tuari,  in  the  district  of  Berg,  Westphalia.  This  mis- 
sion bore  great  fruit  at  first,  but  wa.s  eventually  a  fail- 
ure owing  to  the  inroads  of  the  pagan  Saxons;  when 
the  latter  had  conrnienHi  the  territory,  Suitbert  with- 
drew to  a  small  island  in  the  Rhine,  six  mih-M  from 
DUaseldorf,  granted  to  him  by  Pepin  of  Herista^ 
wliere  he  built  a  monastery  and  endetl  his  days  in 
peace.  Hia  relics  were  rediscovered  in  1626 at  Kaisers- 
werth  and  are  still  venerated  thece.   St.  Suitbert  of 
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^^^^   jktobe^rtifigtiwhedfB«>>lM4yabbot> 

Sultbert,  who  UmA  n  a  mooUb&rv  n6w  tfiit  BIw 

r>aror<>,  Cumborland,  England,  anout  forty  ftttn 
later,  and  is  iiK-iUiuitcd  by  Venerable  bede. 

ffibMlMd.  1S&9):  Hoor  in  AiiAUnuiMuM,  Vf  (1887),  7»-e: 
aBmTVttaMMlmM.  in  (MU).  Bk>b.  Am«.  mcL.  V. 
li;  iMsMl.  I  MaoCfMSt  Bunaii.  Litu  oIihtSaiMU. 

A.  A.  MacErlean. 

Sullivan.  ALSXAimni  Maktin,  Imh  polHioiaa. 
lawyer,  and  journalist,  b.  at  Bantry  fa  1830;  d.  at 

Darty  Lodge,  Rafhminra,  Dublin,  17  Ort.,  18S-1. 
He  reccivcil  his  early  educatuni  iu  his  native  U>w^l. 
Dnfting  into  journali.'nn  in  1850,  he  becanv  :ts-,i-^trint- 
editor  of  the  "  Nation"  in  1855,  and  was  8ubs«  (|uently 
editor  and  proprietor,  b  1861  he  married  Frances, 
datt^tor  ot  Joba  Oonvwi  of  New  Orleaii*.  From 
ISBito  1884,  in  eonJimeUoin  with  his  elder  brother, 
T.  D.  Pullivnn  (still  living"*,  he  nuule  the  "Nation" 
one  of  the  mo^t  }«>(ent  fuottjrs  in  the  cause  of  true 
nationality,  and  also  issued  the  '  W  i-  kly  News" 
and  "Zozimus".  In  1S74  he  w:k-i  eleeied  M.  P.  f(»r 
Louth,  and  was  afterwards  M.  P.  for  Mcath.  Called 
to  tbe  IiiahBar  in  1876.  he  was  made  Q.  CL  in  1881. 
As  a  meaber  of  the  Dublin  Corporation  he  eetnired  a 
maf^Hcent  site  for  the  Grattan  Monument.  tow:u-(Ls 
which  he  generously  Rave  £400,  the  amount  of  a  sub- 
HoriptioTi  liis  :i<liiiinTs  while  he  was  uuflergoing  im- 
phaoxunent  for  a  {xtluical  oflenec  in  1868.  Thia 
monument  waa  fonually  unvcile^l,  January,  1876. 
Between  the  veaza  1878  and  1882  he  was  engaged 
in  many  notable  trials.  Hn  hst  great  case  was  on 
30  Noveuil>er,  1883,  when  he  was  the  colleague  of 
Lord  RuKsell  of  Killowcn  in  the  defence  of  Patrick 
O'Donnell  for  the  murder  of  Jame.s  Carey,  the  Iri.sh 
Informer.  He  waa  buried  at  (jlasnevin.  In  luldi- 
tioa  to  his  labours  Alexander  Sullivan  wad  a  great 
tanpennoe  reformer.  He  also  wrote  two  notable 
boo^the  "Stoiy  of  Ireland"  and  "New  Irabnd", 
and  contributed  many  sketches  (including  some 
Terse)  to  "Irish  Penny  Readings"  (187^-85). 

MacDommb  ia DitL  Hm, Biog.,  a.  v.;  priY»te  ooRMpomlioM: 
family  papen. 

W.  H.  OaaxTAN-FuMD. 

SulliTan,  Peteb  John,  soldier,  lawyer,  b.  at  Coric, 
Ireland.  15  March,  1821;  d.  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio^ 

2  March,  1883.  His  parents  brought  him  to  Phila- 
delphia when  he  was  two  years  old,  and  he  received 
his  education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  wrvi-*!  in  the  Mexican  War,  receiving  the  commia- 
sion  of  Uiujor  for  meritorious  services.  After  re- 
tiring to  civil  life  he  Ix-came  <»ie  of  the  of&cial  stenog- 
raphers of  the  v.  S.  Senate  and  in  1848  went  to 
Uve  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  admitted  to  tbe  Bar. 
He  was  prominent  there  as  an  opi>onent  of  the  Know- 
nothing  movement.  During  the  Civil  War  he  look 
a  very  active  part  in  organizing  several  volunteer 
regiments  and  went  to  the  scene  of  at;tion  as  colonel 
of  the  48th  Ohio  ro^mcnt.  On  13  M:u-ch,  1865, 
be  was  brevetted  Bngsder-General  of  Volunteers. 
Soon  after  be  was  appointed  U.  S.  Minister  to 
Colombia  and  held  that  office  until  1869.  He  then 
ntumed  to  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Catkaiie  Ttt^rapk  (Cinoiiuiati}  filea;  AppUUm'a  Cydop.  of 
Am.  Mtt.  Sb 

Thomas  F.  Mbbhan. 

Sully,  Mattricb  db.  Bishop  of  Paris,  b.  of  humble 
parents  at  Sully-sur-Lniro  fSoiiacum),  near  Orleans, 
at  the  b<'ginnin«of  the  twelfth  cemury;  d.  at  Paris,  11 
Sept.,  ll'.Xj.  lie  came  to  Tarw  towarcLi  1140  and 
gtudied  for  the  ecclesiastical  state.  He  soon  became 
m  aa  able  professor  of  theology  and  an  clo- 
It  has  beenfreqiUMiuy  aasertedL  but 
i  proof,  thai  he  was  canon  of  Bour- 
ges.  In  lin  be  appears  as  Archdeacon  of  Pari.s  -.mil 
on  12  Ooi.  1160^  mgebr  throu^  the  influence 


intheeiMMopaleeeof  tbatei^.  The  pnMut  Calha- 
dial  of  Notre-Dame  stands  as  a  monuxnent  to  hto 

episcopal  atiministration.  Its  construction  waa  be- 
gun .arid  almost  entirely  complete*!  under  him. 
Alexaii  li-r  III,  in  lUV.i,  laid  the  conier»t<me  of  the 
magmiicuut  edifice,  and  in  1185  the  Patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  Heraclius,  officiated  in  the  completed  sanc- 
tuary. Maurice  de  Sul^  also  rebuilt  the  opiseopei 
pause  in  which  the  nolnlity  and  clergy  met  in  1179 


at  the  coronation  of  Philip  Aujjustus  as  joint: 
with  his  father  Ixuis  Vll.  He  enjoyed  in  a  hi^ 
degree  the  cftufidenco  of  both  rulern.  accompanied 
Louis  to  his  meeting  with  Frederick  BarbaroHsa  at 
Saint-Jean-de-Losne  in  1161^  and  was  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  royal  treeamy  during  tbe  cnisade 
(1190). 

In  the  controversy  between  St.  Tliomas  Becket 
and  KiuK  Henry  II  he  energetically  defended  the 
fonner  and,  in  thm;  letters  still  extant,  plea<lc<i  his 
cause  with  Alexander  III.  He  forbade  toe  celcbro' 
tion  of  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  C(HMX|ltion  in  his 
diocese,  but  is  said  to  have  strongly  simpocted  by 
appeals  to  Holy  Writ  (Job,  six,  25-27)  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  bodies,  against  some  sceptical 
nobleint'ii.  Although  he  retained  the  atlministration 
of  dioee>ie.  he  retired,  !:itc  in  life,  to  tlic  iii'>na»- 
tery  of  Saint-Victor,  where  he  died.  Mauncede  duUy 
k  tbe  aittbar  of  a  treatise  on  the  Guua  of  the  Mew, 
preservwt  in Bwniiseiy t at Bounae.  NuMnmiMi^ 
mons,  some  in  ZAtin,  othen  fai  vemaoalar,  are  aim 
attribiifpfl  to  him.  Those  written  in  the  Latin  tongua 
wer<'  nut  (hrectly  destined  for  the  people,  but  ratoor 
for  tlic  use  and  Btudy  of  the  clergy.  Tlie  French 
sermons  do  not  sei^m  to  be  in  their  present  form  tbe 
*  of  Maurice  de  Sully;  they  are  mora 


.  considered  as  rwroduotiooe  inade  by  eiK 
deriestieB  from  his  Latin eoneetion.  No  eriticeic 


tion  of  th(>se  sermons  ha.H  yet  been  pubUsfaed;  bit 
three  letters  to  Alexander  III  are  printed  hi  P.  L.,  OC^ 

1410-22,  as  lire  also  come  of  hie  offidal  doenmanti 

(CCV,  MlT-'.ni). 

Hai  \  AKi>.  ^t  turif-  tU  Si4lJu  (*>rl<>an».  1!>*>2):  MoKTrr,  Mauriet 
de  SuUy,  iit'iut  dt  Parit,  1100-08  (Paris.  1890);  Mbtkr,  Lm 
mmumnU  Hf  mrmmt*  pimttia  da  JUrane*  il«  SuUy  in  Rommia, 
ZXm  (1«M);  HtA-R,  JMnJimmadt  Anit  (London,  1903). 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Sulmona.  See  Vakva  asd  Stttjuona,  Diocese  or. 

Stilpidans  in  the  United  States. — The  Sulpi- 
cians  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  very  rise  of 
the  American  Hierarchy.  Whm  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  threatening  to  involve  them  in  tbe  impend- 
ing mill  of  the  Church  the  superior-general,  father 
Emery,  looking  for  a  phice  of  refuge  abroad,  was 
me<hi  I'in)^  an  eslabli^ihment  at  Gallipolis,  a  French 
settlement  on  the  Uhio^  but  the  papal  nuncio  at 
Paris,  Cardinal  Dugnant,  made  the  happier  sugges- 
tion of  Baltimore,  which  had  just  been  erecte<i  into 
the  first  American  see.  An  interview  in  London 
between  Bishop  Carroll,  who  had  come  to  EuKland 
(1790)  for  episcopal  consecration,  and  FVithcr  Nagot 
resulted  in  the  bishop  ghwily  accepting  the  offer  of 
Father  Emery  to  found  a  thojlogical  seminary  at 
Baltimore.  On  10  July,  1791,  four  Sulpicians  landed 
at  Baltimore:  Francis  Charles  Nagot,  Superior^ 
Anthony  Gamier,  Michael  Levadoux,  and  Jolui 
TesBier.  They  purchased  the  One  Mile  Tavem  OB 
the  edge  of  the  city,  dedicated  the  house  to  the 
Bles.H«'d  Vir>;in,  and  in  October  opcnod  cLo-ws  with 
five  students  whom  they  h;wl  V)n)nuht  fn>m  France. 
This  w!is  the  beginning  of  iSt.  M:u-y"^,  !lie  iir.si  Ameri- 
can seminary,  which  still  stands  on  the  same  spot. 
The  number  of  Sulpicians  was  augmented  the  follotr> 
ing  year  by  the  arrival  of  Flaget,  David,  Chicoisneau, 
Marshal,  Richard,  and  Ciauard,  and  ill  1796  by  the 
.u  "I  s.-ijon  i  f  Dul)<>urK,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  dee- 
>mo_important  figures  in  the  history  of 
Than  tan  or  eleven 
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irorinn  were  a  laim  aoBB— km  to  the  small  body  «t 
American  priests,  thoo  only  aboat  thirty-five,  who 

were  endeavouring  to  serve  a  diocese  ext^riding  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Church 
was  in  it^  infancy;  there  was  no  organizefl  community 
of  priests  (ainoe  the  uuppreasion  of  the  Jesiutn;,  do 
teaching  rirterfaood,  noCaanlic  schoola.  Anacadeoy 
for  bqm  wm  abont  to  opan  at  Oeomtowii.  Nob- 
Gattione  eduoation  hi  Maryland  was  abnoat  as  back- 
ward  as  tlw  Catholic.  In  those  conditions  Bishop 
Carroll's  f^^atest  nee<l  and  nio.-^f  diflicult  tjusk,  .w 
he  h.HiI  !nii^  ri  ri ))inizecl,  w:vs  to  recruit  a  suflicii-ntly 
numerous  and  fit  clergy,  if  possible  native,  which  he 
OOoM  hope  for  onlyTrom  a  seminar^'.  NaitalBllv, 
ha  trdoomcd  the  oomiog  of  the  Sulpicjan  aa  "a 
great  and  auxpicioua  event"  for  his  dioeeae. 

Bat  the  time  was  not  rine  for  a  seminary  as  there 
were  no  8ttident^«  prepared  to  ent«>r  it.  Georgetown 
Academy,  founded  chiefly  to  develop  priestly  voca- 
tions, instead  of  being  an  aid  to  the  seminary  drew 
on  St.  Mary's  few  studenLs  to  rooiuit  ita  teaching 
ataff.  The  natural  remedy  of  opening  a  nreparatory 
aerainary  at  Bidthnore  was  fovbiddm  (see  below). 
The  almost  hopclesn  condition  may  he  judged  from 
the  fact  that  during  each  of  the  first  three  years 
there  were  c  nly  five  students  and  in  the  next  yeai, 
1794,  only  two,  neorlv  all  of  whom  were  from  Europe; 
from  179©  to  1797  there  were  none  at  all.  So  with 
little  or  no  omnrtunity  of  cultivating  their  own 
field,  the  Sulpieiana  ofTercd  themselves  to  the  bishop 
for  any  wort  at  hand.  Flaget,  David,  Mar6chal, 
and  Dubourg  taught  at  the  Georgetown  Academy; 
Dul)'iurK,  an  enterprising  and  ener>;etic  man,  being 
matle  jinwidcnt  (1796-99),  greatly  increased  ita 
numbers  and  prestige.  Ciquartl  worked  among  the 
Indians  of  Maine;  Levadoux,  Dilhet,  and  Richard 
among  the  Frendi  and  the  Indians  of  IlUnois  and 
Michigan.  Richard,  still  well  remembered  at  Detroit, 
which  Mime  years  ago  placed  his  statue  on  the  city 
hall,  deserves  .speciaf  mrntif)n.  He  restored  rclijri  iii, 
cstablLshcd  Catholic  s<  h<H)ls,  founded  a  younn  ladies' 
academy  and  a  prei)arat^>ry  seminary  for  young 
clerics,  set  up  the  first  printing  prvsn  in  the  West, 
published  the  first  newspaper  in  Michigan  and  the 
first  Catholic  paper  in  the  United  States;  was  a 
founder,  vice-president,  and  professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Slichigan  and  the  only  CathoUc  priest  ever 
elected  to  Congress.  Gallitzin,  a  pioneer  priest  in 
Western  Penasj'lvania,  converted  six  tliuu^iind  iion- 
Catholice.  The  Suloicians  at  Baltimore  ministered 
ia  the  oharohea  ci  ne  city  and  the  missions  of  the 
country.  Tliojr  were  eoneiderod  aa  eleny  ot  the 
cathedral  and  are  credited  wfth  having  mtraduaed 
into  the  United  States  some  of  the  dignity  and  qplen- 
dour  of  old-world  Catholic  worship. 

.S';.  ^^ary's  Seminary. — Aftrr  a  tri;-l  i;f  ton  nr  eleven 
years  the  seminary  at  Baltimore  had  no  prospects 
of  success;  an  acadenay  which  Dubouig  had  opened 
f or  f oieign  boya  waa  not  albwed  to  neetva  Ameriflana 
(see  below);  the  Sulpfetaos  there  had  no  means  of 
support.  Meanwhile,  the  Revolution  in  France  had 
piiRsed,  religion  w;v-i  restored  by  Xapoleon,  .in<l  the 
seminaries  were  being  reoiKtied.  In  these  circum- 
stances of  1802  only  one  cuur.se  seemed  possible  to 
the  superior«gener a  1  in  Paris:  to  recall  his  subjects 
to  F^aoM  finally.  Bishop  Carroll,  who  had  the 
hi^iest  esteem  for  the  Sidpiemns  and  reganied  them 
aa  the  hope  of  his  diocese,  wjis  ver\'  deeply  afflicted 
by  this  resolution,  and  in  nninv  h-tters  Ix'gged  Father 
ifmery  iii>t  to  carry  it  imt  "If  it  be  necessary  for 
me",  he  wrote,  "to  bcir  the  ti-rrible  trial  of  .seeing 
tha  poster  number  of  them  dej):irt,  I  fanplore  you  to 
leaira  hsta  at  least  a  germ  which  m$j  nrodufle  fruit 
la  tha  sensnn  deereed  bv  the  Lord."  NevwtiiehMB, 
Qsmkr  (who  afterwards  became  Kuperior-general), 
hfavfehal,  and  Levadoux  departed  for  France  in 
1MB,  thNgh  inth  tha  greatest  rehwtanoe;  Nagot 


was  detained  from  coing  by  ill-health.  The  eeniinaiy 
seemed  doomed.  It  was  saved  by  Pius  VII,  whom 

Father  Emery,  moved  by  the  bishop's  appeals, 
consulted  at  Paris  m  1804.  "My  .son,"  saia  the 
pope,  "let  it  stand,  let  that  seminarv  stand.  It  will 
bear  fruit  in  its  own  time. "  Father  Emery  accepted 
these  words  aa  the  voiea  of  God,  and  the  Sulpicians 
remained.  But  piopws  «aa  sbw;  St.  Manr's 
College,  Baltimore,  and  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  Enumta- 
burg,  both  founded  by  the  Sulpicians  (sec  below), 
furnished  few  students  to  the  seminarj'.  Still, 
Bislioj)  Carroll  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  thirty 
priests  ordained  from  there  before  his  death  in  1813. 

Under  the  second  aupenor.  Father  Tessier  (1810- 
29),  the  eeminaiy  baaama  solidly  eataMisfaed,  although 
the  number  of  Mdinations  aTcnged  only  two  or  three 
a  year.  Tlis  chief  support  up  to  1817  was  Father 
Amhro.se  M;ui  <  h  il,  whose  abihties  raised  him  in  that 
vear  to  the  An  ht)i>hopric  of  Baltimore.  In  1822  St. 
Mary's  Seminanr'  was  endowed  by  Pius  VII  with  all 
the  privileges  of  a  Cathohc  university.  The  third 
aupenor,  Father  Louis  Kegi«  Dehioi  (182»-49).  a 
man  of  exceptional  abflity  and  eharaeter,  enrted  a 
strong;  influence  not  only  on  the  seminary  and  college 
(iwv  wliirli  he  presiiicd,  hut  nn  the  general  affairs  of 
1h<'  Chwrili  in  .Vmcric.i,  St.  Charles'  College  wan 
foundetl  during  his  luiministration.  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege was  suppressed  under  his  successor,  Father 
Francis  L'Homme  (18^-60).  The  Irish  inuni|»> 
tion.  the  spread  of  CathoHeum,  and  the  foundaBon 
of  St.  Charles'  College,  contributed  to  render  the 
seminary  a.s  fruitful  in  vocation  in  the  one  decade  of 
Father  i/Homme's  administration  a-s  it  had  been  in 
the  precciling  sixty  years.  Two  directors  at  St .  Mary's, 
Fathers  Alpnonse  Flammant  (1856-64)  and  Franeis 
Paulinus  Dissez  (1857-1907),  deserve  mention  here  aa 
saintly  men  who  deeply  influenced  Cardinal  CKbboos, 
the  first  Archbishop  Keane  of  Dubuque,  and  other 
l<»der8  of  the  American  Church.  A  half-century  of 
t<  iu  hinti  at  St.  Mary's  made  Father  Dissez  one  of  tha 
best  iiiiown  anil  most  vencrafetl  priests  of  America. 

St.  Marv's  prospered!  and  grew  under  the  fourth 
superior,  feather  Joseph  Paul  Dubreul  (1860-78),  and 
still  more  under  his  euceessor,  Fatha*  Alfdionse  Mag- 
nien  (1878-1002),  who  saw  an  enrolment  of  over  three 
hundred  students.  Father  Dubreul  built  the  central 
portion  of  the  present  seminary  in  1S7S:  the  buiMing 
was  completed  by  Father  Magnicn.  All  that  remains 
from  the  old  days  is  the  sisters*  house,  in  which  -Mother 
Seton  began  her  work  as  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  the 
seminarv  chapel,  built  hi  1806,  which  long  served  as  a 
parish  church  ana  waa  notfded  in  those  days  as  a  gem 
of  arehitectare.  Both  Dubreul  and  Magnien  were 
markc<l  types  of  the  true  ecclesiastic,  and  moulded  the 
character  of  hundre<ls  of  priests  now  living.  Prob- 
ably no  priest  in  our  liuy  was  better  known  or  better 
loved  by  priests  than  the  good  and  genial  "Abb6" 
Magnien.  He  was  the  dose  friend  and  trusted  odviaer 
of  Cardinal  Gibbona^  who  said  of  him  some  time  after 
Us  deadi:  "I  had  been  so  much  aecustomed  to  consult 
the  venerable  Ahh6  on  important  questions,  and  to 
lean  ujMjn  him  in  every  emergency,  that  ...  I  feel 
as  if  I  had  lost  my  right  arm.  He  was  indetxl  dimuhvin 
animce  meet."  The  present  suiwrior.  Father  Edwani 
Randall  Dyer.  D.D.,  wius  appointed  in  Aug.,  1902, 
after  Father  Magnien'a  health  bad  failed.  8t.  Maiy'a 
Seminary  has  i^ven  over  thirty  bishops  and  eii^teen 
hun<lred  priests  to  the  Chun  li  of  America,  of  whom 
more  ih.in  lourtiin  hundred  an-  still  living.  The 
largest  of  our  .\meri«'an  s«>iiiirKiries,  and  national  in  its 
scope,  it  draws  its  students  from  every  (juiu-ter  of  the 
oountiy.  It  has  always  taken  a  lea<ling  part  iu  thu 
mninaiy  oonferenoes  of  the  Catholic 
AsBoemtmn.  It  was  die  aooie  of  the  Third  Pleaaiy 
Council  and  of  many  notable  eeclesi:e^lii'nl  catherinps. 
Its  archives  and  Ubrary  arc  rich  m  mut4.'rials  oi  early 
Amerioan  Church  HisUary. 
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5/.  Mary's  CoUege,  Baltimore. — Thpim|M)fi.sibilityof 
gettiriK  students  for  the  seminar>-  led  the  fathers  to 
teach  Latin  to  a  few  boys  in  1703-04,  in  the  hope  of 
recruiting  vocations;  but  tUs  wms  diMontmaed 
through  fear  of  injuring  the  Georgetown  Academy. 
Father  Diihourg  resigned  the  nreHidency  of  George- 
town in  170!)  in  order  to  founa  a  rollene  at  irivniui. 
Unsuccessful  in  the  attempt,  ho  rotumcil  to  Baltimore 
in  Aug^  1799,  with  three  young  Spaniardii;  these,  with 
*  few  French  boys,  he  lodged  and  instructed  at  the 
MBinary.  In  the  following  year  ft  baOdins  was 
erected  for  them  alonnride  the  seminary,  and  uie  in- 
atitution  was  named  St.  Mary's  College.  In  defer- 
ence  to  the  wishesof  the  bishop,  no  American  boys  were 
admitted,  but  many  students  canie  from  Cuba,  San 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  Rico,  besides  French 
bogrs  from  the  United  States.  In  1803  the  doors  were 
OpCDed  to  American  students,  without  distinction  of 
eraed;  and  in  1805  tbeeoUeee  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
«  university  by  an  aet  of  the  legislature.  The  stu- 
dents nuinbfTcil  then,  or  in  ihi-  fitllowiri)^  year,  106, 
which  was  t  uii-Kiered  a  remarkable  nuocesa;  for  the 
history  of  all  higher  education  in  Maryland  up  to  that 
time  had  been,  ahnot^t  without  exception,  a  record  of 
failures.  It  drew  students  from  the  whole  country, 
but  chiefly  from  Motyland  and  the  n«|iibouring 
Btates,  ncvth  and  south.  Many  were  non-Catholics. 
Some  continued  to  come  from  the  West  IniJics  and 
from  Central  America.  The  colleiie  had  vici-s^itudos. 
chiefly  financial,  but  it  maintaini'd  :i  high  stundarrl 
and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  for  it  was  conducted 
by  Able  men  who  brought  the  culture  of  Ftaaob  to  a 
eonntfT  where  education  was  etill  in  n  wy  oradv  oOD- 
ditioD.  Ite  ftodeDt  raO  roee  at  tinee  to  two  htnulred 

or  over,  .Among  its  eleven  pn\';id(  iits  are  ntimhered 
.Anlibishops  l)ul)oiirK  and  KcclcNttin,  and  Bishops 
David,  Uruti',  and  ( "hiuict';  und  the  names  of  many 
bishops  and  notable  priests  and  citizens  are  found 
on  tbs  list  of  its  profcswors  and  students. 

Deapite  its  bw-century  of  uaeful  and  distinguialMd 
work,  It  did  not  adequately  ftdltt  the  main  purpose  of 
it8  foundation;  a  roIIrK'',  frpqurnte<l  by  sons  of  rich 

f)arent.-<,  and  containing  miuiy  iion-Cutholics,  was 
ound  unfavourable  to  the  fostering,  and  even  to  the 
preservation,  of  priestly  vocations.    Accordingly  it 
resolved  in  1848,  on  the  occasion  of  the  <^cial 


visit  of  Father  FaiUon  from  Paris,  to  auppiMB  St. 
Mary's  College  and  start  an  ecclesiastjeal  oolleBe.  In 

the  autumn  of  that  year,  St.  Charles'  College  was 
open«Hi  (see  below) ;  and  in  18.52  .^t.  Mary's  College  by 
{)r<li  r  (if  the  superior-gem t;i I,  I'atht-r  de  Cour-^oii,  wius 
doaed  at  the  height  o(  its  prosperity.  By  an  under- 
stMidiiic  With  tbs  Jcaoita^  I«9«k 


Mount  8L  Misry's,  Emmftaborg.— The  neeewity  of 

a  strictly  clerical  school  had  force<l  itself  upon  the 
mind  of  Falht  r  Nagot  in  the  first  years  of  St.  Mary's 
Coll«'ge.  In  18()G  thi-^  -uint  ly  old  iniin  of  over  s<'venty 
anthered  about  a  dozen  boys  around  him  at  Pigeon 
Bill,  Adams  Co.,  Penn^Ivania,  in  a  Catholic  re- 

B'  n  that  had  long  been  mhustered  to  by  the  Jeauits. 
ter  two  yean  of  teslrucikiu,  they  were  transferred 
to  the  care  of  the  Rev.  .John  Dubois  (q.  v.),  p.%stor  of 
Emmitsburg,  .Maryland,  who  himself  wius  already  in- 
structing a  few  boys.  In  1S08  Father  Duboi-s,  who 
had  become  a  Sulpician,  acauired  land  and  built 
Mount  St.  Bfaiy's  College,  in  Uie  name  of  the  Society 
of  St.-Su^[Nee.  HedidheraiowoilL8ingifr4anded,as 
teadier  and  as  pastor.  In  1812  Be  was  idned  by 
Father  Brut^.  Together  they  wore  the  nuun  factors 
in  creating  a  flouri.shing  college  where  the  spirit  of 
Catholic  piety  reigned  and  wa.s  very  fruitful  in  voca- 
tions. Mount  St.  Man»''s,  founded  to  supply  voca- 
tions to  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  became  a  rival  by  force 
«f  eirciimstanees,  for  it  could  obtain  teaAhers  only  by 


tslaining  the  graduataa  of  the  ooUeoa  i 
yooBfer  boys  at  tho  same  time  tfiiej 


clerical  studies.  Tt  ahn  became  a  rival  <rf  St.  Mary's 
College  w  !ii  1.  i  .7; m  o  admit  boys  who  did  not  as- 
pire to  the  priesthood,  and  even  non-Catholios.  For 
these,  and  alao  for  financial  reasons,  the  Society  of  St.- 
Sulpice  in  1826  made  an  amicable  separation  from 
Moimt  St.  Mary's,  which  has  continued  the  noble 
.spirit  of  Brute  and  Dubois  and  done  inTahiable  aoi^ 
vices  to  the  Church  of  .America. 

St.  Charles'  College,  EUicott  City.— Persisting  in 
the  effort  to  ratabliah  a  purely  clerical  coUeoe,  aooordp 
ing  to  the  spirit  of  their  vocation  and  the  mid  of  the 
Church,  the  Sulpicians,  in  1831,  laid  the  cornerstone 
of  St.  Charles'  College,  near  Ellicott  City,  Maryland. 
The  ground,  tnj/ether  with  a  small  sum  of  money,  had 
been  donated  by  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  who 
survived  to  witness  the  cornerstone  laying.  Lack  of 
funds  long  delayed  the  completion  of  the  college.  It 
was  opened  in  1848  with  four  students  by  the  Rev. 
Oliver  Jenkins,  who  became  its  first  president.  In  ten 
or  twelve  years  the  students  numbered  over  a  hun- 
dred. Here,  at  last,  was  a  strictlv  clerical  college, 
firmly  established,  giving  a  solid  cWsical  education 
and  maintaining  the  purest  traditions  of  clerical  dis- 
cipline and  spirit.  St.  Charles'  became  well  known 
throughout  the  eeuBtiy,  no  section  oi  which  has  not 
been  well  represented  among  its  student  body.  The 
enrolment  for  years  has  been  about  two  hun(ned.  It 
has  trainwl  over  fourteen  hundre<l  prio.«fs  for  the 
.-\meriwin  Church  and  pointed  the  w:i\  to  the  clerical 
colleges  now  becoming  numerous  and  nm.-t  hrlpful. 
Father  Jenkins  remained  president  till  18t>9,  though 
he  had  been  temporarily  replaced  by  the  Revs.  G. 
Raymond  (1840->51)  and  8.  Fert«,  D.D.  (1851-52). 
His  successors  have  been  Father  Fert6  (1860-76), 
Revs.  P.  P.  Denis  (1876-86),  F.  M.  L.  Dumont 
(1886-94),  Ch-irlea  B.  Rex  (1894-97),  Charles  B. 
Sehrantz  (1897-1906),  and  F.  X.  McKenny.  To  the 
older  generations  of  students  the  best  remembered  of 
the  profes.sors  is  Father  J.  B.  Menu,  who  for  forty 
years  (1840-88)  "  hammaved  Latin  and  Gredt  Into 
the  most  stubborn  heads".  Hie  best  known  to  the 
outside  world  Is  Father  John  B.  TaVib,  a  tnic  poet, 
whose  exquisite  lyrics  have  won  him  :i  -secure  place 
in  English  literature.  The  spacious  buildinii,  with  its 
beautiful  chapel,  its  libraries,  and  valuable  docu- 
ments, was  diaiboyed  by  fire  on  16  Mardi,  1911. 
Classea  were  resumed  in  a  few  wedcs  in  tsaponoy 
quarters  at  Cloud  Gap,  near  Baltimore.  On  Hait 
spot  the  fathers  have  now  begun  (1912)  the  OOB- 
struction  of  a  new  and  greater  St.  Charles. 

St.  John's  Seminary,  Brighton,  wius  ojicm  d  in  1884 
and  entrusted  by  the  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Williams, 
AfdibMlop  of  BkMton,  to  the  care  of  the  Sulpicians, 
whose  pupil  he  had  been  at  Montreal  and  Pane.  Ita 
presidents  have  been  the  Very  Revs.  John  Hogan 
(18H4-S9,  1894-lOnn,  Charles  B.  Rex  (1889-94), 
Daniel  E.  Maher  (llK)l-0()j,  and  Francis  P.  Havey 
(1906-11).  In  June,  1911,  at  the  n  (ju.-t  of  the  Most 
Rev.  William  H.  O'Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston, 
the  Sulpicians  withdrew  from  the  seminary. 

St.  Jotevh't  Seminary,  Youkers.  —  ArehbiBhop 
Hughes,  who  had  been  their  pupil  at  Mount  Bt. 
Mary's,  had  desired  the  Sulpicians,  in  1862,  to  assume 
charge  of  the  semin.iry  alx)ut  to  be  opened  at  Troy, 
New  York.  This  wi.sh  was  carried  out  only  in  1896, 
under  Archbishop  Cktrrigan,  when  St.  Joseph's  Sem- 
inary w.is  transferred  to  Dnnwoodie,  Yonkers,  New 
York.  The  first  rector  was  the  Veiy  Rev.  E.  R. 
EKrer,  1806-1002.  Called  to  the  inresidcncy  of  St. 
Nlan,''s  Seminarj',  Baltimore,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Verv  Rev.  James  F.  Driscoll.  In  January,  1906. 
Father  Driscoll  and  four  of  his  a.'^.sociates  withdrew 
from  the  Society  of  St-Sulpice,  and  were  accepted  by 
Archbishop  Farley  into  his  draoesa^  oontinwing  thafr 
work  in  the  seminary,  whieh  thna  paaaed  frooi  the 
s  of  the  Sulpicians. 

PoM^'s  MMry,  Mcnio  Ffeilc— The  atd- 
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picianfl,  whose  houses  hiul  hitherto  bei  u  lucatod  in  the 
Altittntic  states,  accepted  n  call  to  the  Fiu-  West  in 
1806.  Most  of  the  students  fur  the  San  KranciACo 
■rehdiocese  had  for  many  years  been  sent  to  St. 
Billy's  Seminaiy,  Baltimore.  A  lonK-abcrahed  de- 
■ire  of  Archbishop  Kiordan  was  reaBiad  nhtn  8t. 
Patrick's  Seminar>'  was  opened  20  Sept.,  1S98,  under 
the  care  of  the  Sulpicians.  The  institution  wa«  to 
comprise  a  prejjarat^jrv  semituiry  or  college  and  a 
senunary  proper,  of  philosophy  and  theoloej-.  It 
began  with  only  three  claMses  of  the  college  depart- 
ment,  the  succeeding  classes  in  the  OoUege  and  sem- 
inaiy  being  added  according  as  the  etudents  wore  pre- 
pared. Very  Rev.  A.  J.  B.VuibCTt  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college  department,and  had  under  him, 
at  the  beginning,  seven  professors,  four  of  whom  were 
Sulpicians,  and  twenty-eight  stucients.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1911  by  Rev.  John  J.  Doran,  S.S.  The 
theolosdcal  department  was  opened  in  1904.  when 
Very  Rev.  Henry  A.  Ayrinhae,  S.8.,  D.D.,  Deeeme 
president  of  the  seminary.  The  magnificent  structure 
was  greatly  damaged  in  the  earthquake  of  1906,  but 
was  soon  rc^torol,  thanks  to  the  ehiirarteristir  enerpj' 
of  Archbialiop  Kiurdan.  There  are  at  present  over 
one  hundred  students  ia  tliii  flnuriiiliing  and  hopefel 
young  seminar)'. 

CeiUiolie  UniveraUy.  —  Leo  XIII,  in  granting  a 
constitution  to  the  Cathohc  University  of  America, 
laid  upon  the  Sulpicians  the  duty  of  canng  for  the  dis- 
cipline and  spirituiil  direction  of  the  ecclesiawtical  stu- 
dcnt.s  .Tnd  of  ius-sisling  thein  in  the  choice  and  I)ur8uit 
of  their  studies.  Divinity  Qjllege  was  oiK>n«Hl  in  ()c- 
t^)ber,  1HS9,  under  Very  Ilev.  John  B.  llogun,  who  re- 
mained president  till  1894.  His  successors  have  been 
VervBevB.  f .  M.  JL  Dumoot  (180^1911),  and  John 
P«  Flenlon. 

St.  Austin's  College. — ^Thc  aspirants  to  the  Society 
of  St-Sulpicc  nursue  their  studies  in  the  seminary, 
undistinguishcu  from  the  other  students;  until  re- 
cently, the  American  aspirants  generally  were  sent  to 
Rome  or  Paris  for  post-graduate  studies  after  ordina- 
tion and  to  the  Solitude  at  Imst,  near  farisb  for  tbeir 
novitiate.  In  Oct.,  1901,  the  AmerieRa  eenoIaBtieate 
of  the  Sidpiciiui-s,  known  :us  St.  Austin's  Collrfje,  was 
oijcned  near  the  Catljoln"  I'liiversity,  \Va.-Jinigton. 
The  St  uiii  nt.-',  who  are  riH  eive<l  onh'  alter  having  c<jm- 
pteted  their  senun:u-y  studies,  foUow  courses  at  the 
— i  -j^^,     philosophy,  theology,  science^  mV'^'' — 


to  mwara  thamselvea  for  work  m  coUeaaor 
It  naa  been  prarided  over  by  Very  Reve.  Jamee 
DriaooU  (1901-02),  Daniel  P.  DuflFv  (1902-04),  John 
F.  Fenlon  (1904-1 1),  and  Francis  P.  Havcy.  In  191 1 
the  first  Aint  rican  novitiate  of  the  Sulpicians,  known 
as  the  Solitude,  was  begun  in  this  house  under  Father 
Havey  aa  direetor. 

The  nmnunant  of  the  Sulpician  housea  in  tiia 
United  Btatee  waa,  nntil  reeent  years,  dependent  dt- 
laetly  uiK)n  the  superior-general  in  Paris.  In  1903 
the  President  of  St.  Mar>''8  Seminary,  Father  Dyer, 
was  appointed  \  ic.ir-t;i-neral  of  the  Suj>i  ri<ir  of  St-Sul- 

})icc,  an  olhce  resembling  that  of  provincial  in  a  re- 
igiouB  order.  He  governs  ordinary  Sulpician  affairs 
in  the  United  Statea  with  the  advioe  and  aMietaaeaol 
hie  eoimoiL  lb  the  early  days  of  the  Amerioao  liier> 
archy  several  Sulpicians  were  among  its  members: 
Mar6cbal  (1S17  2.si,  and  I>celeston  (is:{4-51,i,  Arch- 
bishops of  Baltimore;  Kl;^:et,  first  Bishop  of  Bards- 
town  (1810-50),  with  David  (1819-41),  and  Chabrat 
(1834-47).  as  coadjutors;  Dubourg,  Bishop  of  New 
Ch-leaos  (1816-26).  died  Arehbidiiv  of  Beaanoon  in 
1833;  Dubofa  of  New  York  (1828-42);  Brut^,  first 
Bishop  of  Vincennes  (lS.34-39),  who,  with  Flaget  and 
David,  is  well  remembered  for  great  sanctity  of  life; 
Chance,  first  Bi>hop  of  Natchez  (1.S41-.52);  \l^n>i, 
Bishop  of  Savannah  (IR-TO-TO);  afterwards  first 
Bishop  of  St.  Augustine  (1870-76),  of  which  he  ha<l 
been  viaar  A|wa((djo  in  1868;  and  OTarrell,  Bishopof 


Trenton  (1  SSI -94).  More  than  twenty  American 
archbishops,  jia-^t  and  i)rcsent,  and  more  than  sixty 
bishops  have  received  their  clerical  formation,  at  least 
in  part,  in  Sulpician  houses  at  home  or  abroad.  AO 
the  rectors  of  tne  Catholic  University  have  beoi  their 
pupils.  Father  IHrid,  sent  by  Father  Emerv  witb 
Bishop  Flaget  to  establish  a  seminary,  founded  St. 
Thomas's  Seminary  at  Bardstown,  and  taught  its  stu- 
dent.s  almost  sin^jle-handi  .l  U>r  many  j'ears.  The  dio- 
ce.se  had  only  three  prie»<tj5  when  he  arrived  in  IK  10; 
he  trained  up  forty-seven,  mostly  natives,  of  whom 
the  moet  iUustrioua  is  Martin  J.  SpeUding.  To  Uu^ 
little-known  aemhiary  is  attributed  the  greatait  part 
in  the  preservation  and  apaaad  of  GrawlietaBi  in 
Kentucky. 

Six  M-ininaries  in  all,  Baltimorr,  I5:irils»iiwn,  Rrich- 
ton,  Knumlsburg,  Dunwoe<iie,  and  Meulo  Park,  were 
founded  or  directed  by  SuIpi<Mans,  and  their  tnulitions 
and  spirit  have  been  carrie<l  into  many  new  institu- 
tions by  their  alumni.  Largely  througn  their  efforts, 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  was  cstabhshed  in  this 
country  and  for  a  long  time  develope<l.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  at  ?'ninu'>Iiuri:  were  establiihed  bv  their 
directi(»n  and  co-operation,  and  united,  through 
Father  Deluol,  to  the  foundation  of  St.  Vincent  dc 
Paul  at  Paris.  Father  Joubert  founded  the  coloured 
sisterhood  of  the  Oblates  at  Baltimore,  and  Father 
David  the  Sisters  of  Nasareth,  in  Kentucky.  Bishop 
Dubourg  introduced  the  Vinrentians  into  the  United 
States,  also  the  Hehgious  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  He 
was  the  founder  of  .'^l.  Louis  Latin  Acadejny  which 
dcveloijcd,  under  the  Jesuits,  into  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity. On  Flaget 's  invitation  the  Clood  Shepherd 
Sisters  came  to  this  country.  Va  the  early  da}'s  the 
Sulpicians  minista«d  to  the  coloured  Catholios  of 
Baltimore,  and  since  the  foundation  of  St.  Joseph's 
Semitiiiry  for  work  among  the  negroes  its  students 
have  ni.'ule  their  fwrninorA-  .studies  at  St.  Nlarv's.  1  he 
secret iu^ial  work  of  the  Negro  and  Indian  Comniission 
has  always  been  carried  on  in  connexion  with  St. 
Mary's  Senunary.  The  fathers  of  the  seminary  have 
actea  as  eeoretariee  or  tbeologiana  in  the  mwndB  and 
in  the  provincial  and  plenary  councils  of  Baltimore. 
The  literary  jinxluctions  of  the  Sulpician.s  have,  al- 
most without  exception,  grown  directly  out  of  their 
work  as  tniueators;  tin  >  hM.\  c  u  ritten  books  on  Latin 
grammar,  history,  ancient  ami  mo<iern,  English  liter- 
ature, liturgy,  rubrics,  dogmatic  and  moral  theology- 
Hoty  Scnvture.  devotion,  etc  They  have  tram^lated 
many  atandaro  FVendi  worica  into  English,  and  Kng- 
lish  into  Freiifh.  Their  best-known  writers  jire 
Lather  llogan,  whose  "Clerical  Studies"  is  the  chL-^sic 
of  itji  subject,  and  Father  Adoiphe  'raii()ut're\ ,  whoso 
text-lxM  ks  on  dogmatic  and  moral  theology-  arc  used 
in  numerous  seminaries  throughout  the  world. 

Shba,  Ilitiory  of  the  Caltuflic  Church  in  Iht  L'mlrri  SMfM  CStfW 
York,  188»i);  (>  GoKMA.v.  A  UUlurti  u/ the  Human  i\u>,..tu  r'AurrA 
tn  th*  United  Stale*  (New  York,  l*iU5):  Ht.  Mary's  Sfminam 
(Mpinorial  Volume  o(  tho  Ceut«Mry,  Mltimon.  1881);  C'oto- 
loiiues  of  St.  Mary' I  Seminary,  St.  JoMti^'i  Seminary  ^  Kttt  York, 
Si.  I'liiri^  k't  Srminary  of  San  Franci*ro,  and  .SI.  CnarUt't  CoUtQt. 
ih'!''ry  of  Kiluration  in  MaryUinH,  publinhiHl  by  the  ('nit<>d  .State* 
DuTf-au  of  Education  (WaxhiDirton.  1H<>1|,  vii,  ix;  Th*  Catkolie 
Church  in  the  L'rntrJ  .Stater.  I.  pul .li«l>'-<i  by  ihv  Cultiolic  Kiiitiof 


Company  (New  York,  lOUii);  Bulletin  IrimtUrul  aneitn* 
tUtta  <U  SL  fi«lp<M,  oontaiaiaaaMiiM  of  sitielw  few  AmNia  on 
the  SulpioiMM'  hktory  in  Ibi  roitocl  BlatM  (PUb,.  lepS — y. 


McSwECNET,  TiMSuh  JfMHiliito,  I  jUount  8t.  Mury't, 

EmmiiibufK.  1911),  i-zii:8PAU>iMa.  lAfufBttltop  Flaatt  (Ix>ui*- 
villf.  IS.'ii);  Howi.rTT,  .SV.  Thoman,  Seminary,  nmr  linnlxli'irn 
(St.  I-oui«,  itH)fl);  Shea.  //h<<m-j/  of  (ietrrgttoufi  ('nll'iji-  i  W<i-<hin«- 
too.  1911);  MoBXAt],  Le*  pritrte  Jranfau  tmifnit  (I'aru,  IhM; 
FnoTn,  BOUmmpkm  CalMim  Awtmmm  (New  Yorl^  18?at; 

JOBM  FRANOa  FnoMK, 

StilpiciuB  Severus,  an  eccleHifwtical  writer,  b. 
of  n  ible  i)Hrenls  m  A(|uitaine  c.  .3(jt);  <1.  .iliout  420-25. 
The  scanty  infonnation  whirli  we  |>osses.s  eoneeniing 
his  hfe  is  derived  mainly  from  the  writings  of  his 
friend  Paulinus  of  Nola  and  GcnnadiuB.  He  enjoyed 
eaodleot  educational  advantaies,  atudiad  juiiq«u> 
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denoe,  and  wm  renowned  aa  nn  rloqiicnt  lawyer.  His 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  n  w«':ilthy  nmsubir 
family  seemed  to  seal  his  tuirthly  hapijijiess.  IliM  wife, 
however,  was  snatched  away  by  a  premature  death 
•ad  Aortly  after  390  Heveruu  renounced  his  brUliant 
eareer  and  followed  his  friend  Faulinus  into  monaatio 
retirement.  Throu(^  this  Hidden  change  of  life  he 
incurre<i  his  f:ither'8  diqileamire,  but  wiis  oncouraprd 
in  liis  dcttnnmation  by  his  mothcr-in-law.  He  be- 
came a  perHonal  friend  and  enthuBia«tic  disciple  of 
St.  Martin  and  Uved  near  Eauze,  at  Toulouse  and 
Lua  in  Southern  France.  U  is  ordination  to  the  priest- 
bcxKl  M  vouched  for  by  Gennaditja,  but  no  detiula  of 
his  priestly  acti\nty  have  reached  us.  According  to 
tho  simie  (IcnniKliurf  lie  waj<  cuught  in  the  toils  of 
Pelaguimsm  towiird.s  tlie  close  of  his  life  and,  upon 
discovering  hus  error,  Hiihjected  himself  to  lifelong 
silence  in  expiation  of  his  imprudence  in  speech. 

The  following  works  arc  undoubtedly  genuine: 
<1)  "The  Chronicle";  (2)  "Ute  of  St.  Martm":  (3) 
two  dialogues,  formerly  divided  into  three:  (4)  three 
letters.  "The  Chroni Hr "  " Chnmicorum  Libri  duo" 
or  "Hifrtoria  siwra 'j  cxtt-nds  fnim  the  rreation 
of  the  world  to  a.  d.  400,  but  omits  (Ik-  historical 
eveata  lecmded  m  the  New-Testameat  writings.  It 
WM  nd^died  in  or  after  403  aad  hm  hem  pre- 
SCTved  in  a  sio^  eleventb-eantinjr  BMMMiipt.  It 
in  a  source  of  primary  impaftaam  for  llie^  mstory 
of  Prisf'illi.'inism  and  rontains  considerable  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Arian  controversy.  More  popular 
during  the  Mi<ldle  Ages  was  his  "  Life  of  8t.  Martin", 
as  were  also  the  dialogues  and  letters  which  relate  to 
the  same  subject.  The  biography  was  written  during 
the  lifetime  <»  the  saint,  but  was  pwbiwhed  only  ailsr 
his  death.  Like  the  dialogues.  H  abounds  In  ndraen* 
louH  events.  Beside  the  anove-mentionwl  three 
letters,  seven  others  have  lu-en  attnl)uted  to  Sevorus. 
These  arc  rcjecfetl  :is  spurious  by  wime  critics,  whilst 
the  genuineness  of  the  first  two  ia  lulmitUnl,  rightly 
h  would  seem,  by  others.  The  "World  Chrom'cle^' 
of  the  so-called  wilpidus  Severus  has  nothiaKto  do 
with  the  subject  of  this  biography;  it  was  written  In 
Spain  in  the  sixth  century.  Sulpicius  Severus  has 
been  rightly  style<i  the  Christian  oallust;  his  diction, 
notably  in  the  "Chronicle",  is 
the  reader  of  the  classical  age. 

His  worin  are  to  be  feond  in  P.  L..  XX,  95-248;  lat<*r  edition 
by  Halm  in  Cnrptui  teripl.  errl.  Inl.,  I  (Vii  nna.  IHfifi);  BernaTS, 
(  (Ue  Chronik  <ir.f  .Si(/;n<-iu«  .S<  n  rua  ill.rlin,  ISiil:;  I)a1u>ES- 
MWBB,  tx.  Shahan,  Palrologu  (Si.  Louia,  1908),  4&1-M;  Bk-nwott 
la  MtL  GtoM.  atit^    T.  Smmmt  UO.    N.  A.  WmtB. 

Sn^tius. — Two  hi>liops  f>f  Bo  urges  l)on'  this 
name.  (1)  Thehrst,  St.. Sulpitius  the  Severe,  wrongly 
identified  with  Sulpicius  Severus,  the  historian  of  81. 
Martin,  was  raiaea  to  the  aee  in  £84.  He  wu,  ngm 
St.  Gregory  of  TouTO,  a  mm  of  hif^  birth,  one 
of  f  h'-  first  senators  of  Gaul,  of  preat  oratorical  talent, 
anii  expert  in  the  art  of  jHw-tical  rhythms.  The 
Sc^'  of  Bourges  ha\'ing  become  vacant  with  the  death 
of  Ritmigius,  several  candidates  offered  gifts  to  King 
Gontran  to  secure  the  aasiatanee  of  his  favour.  But 
the  latter  feiected  all  theaewnoniaMl  gifts  to  favour 
the  election  of  Bulpitius.  Ha  was  deeted,  given  Holy 
onlers,  and  consecrated  bishop.  Shortly  afterAvards 
he  held  a  councU  in  Auvergnc,  to  a<ljust  the  dispute 
which  had  arisen  between  two  of  his  suffragans,  In- 
noocntius,  Bishop  of  Rodez,  and  Ursicinus.  Bishop  of 
Qdiors,  with  regard  to  parislics  for  which  thev  con- 
tanded.  The  eounoil  deekled  that  the  Bishop  of 
CiilKiie  dioidd  fvtain  llie  eooteited  paridMS,  wU 
Bishop  of  Rwlez  ha<l  not  pnivcr)  i  hat  he  or  his  prcd- 
cccs-sors  hml  lonjj  posiscsscd.  Sulpiiius  assisted  at  a 
Couiifil  of  Macoii  in  .">'^');  lirdii-i!  in  o'.M ,  his  fciu^t Ix'ing 
inserted  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  on  29  January. 

^  Sulpitius  the  Pious  (or  the  D<5boimaire),  b. 
at  Yatan  CD&oeeoe  of  fioui|e8)i  of  noble  naientaL 
bflf «n  the  and  <tf  tiM  dift  entoiy,  d0fol«irUnia 


from  his  yotith  to  good  works  and  the  study  of  Holy 
Scrii)tnre.  Au.stn!pi.silus,  Bishop  of  Bourges,  or- 
dained him  cli'ric  of  his  cliurch,  then  deacon,  and 
finally  made  him  director  of  his  episcopal  school. 
Clotaire  II.  King  of  the  Ranks,  who  haa  heard  his 
merits  spokffli  of,  summoned  him  and  made  him 
chaplain  of  his  armies.  But  at  the  death  of  Bishop 
An^1  rruisilus  (c.  62-4)  he  was  recalled  to  Bourges  to 
takr  hi'^  [tlftce.  Sulpitius  thenceforth  labourocf  with 
mill  li  /ral  and  success  to  re-estabUsh  ccclcsia.stical 
discipUne,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Jews.  In  626  he  assisted  at  the  CounflO 
of  Clichy  and  held  several  others  with  the  bishma 
of  his  province,  but  nothing  of  them  remains.  He 
intervened  with  King  Dagobert  in  behalf  of  his  flock, 
of  whom  a  too  heavy  tax  was  exacted.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  same  king  he  consocrateti  to  the  Sec  of 
Cahors  his  trt^asurer  St.  Didier,  who  was  his  personal 
friend,  and  there  are  extant  three  letters  whicn  he  ad- 
dressed  to  him.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  Sulpitius 
took  a  coadjutor,  Vulfolndo,  and  retired  to  a  mona»* 
tery  which  he  had  founded  r>ear  Bourgt^.  There  ho 
die<l  17  Jan.,  640,  which  day  several  MSS.  of  the 
llieronymian  Martyrology  mdicato  as  his  feast. 
In  his  honour  the  ohuroh  bearing  hia  name  waa  built 
in  Paris,  from  wfaioh  the  Sooialgr  of  8t  Snifiae  de* 
rives  its  own. 

(1)  Grrgorii  Turontnn*  Optra;  Hisi.  Fmne.,  «?d.  Arnixt  and 
Krcuch,  VI.  39;  Aiiti  S.S.,  Jan.,  Ill,  &H2;  GaUia  Chritliana 
(Pttri*,  187:i),  II.  xiv-xvL 

(2)  KMuaca,  Mm.  (Jerm.  Hiit.:  Script,  rtrum  nurov.  (Han- 
orer,  KXH).  IV:  Acta  SS^  It  589;  CaUUogu*  eoduwn  kaoio- 


oraphicarMt  hiUMmm  BrmtBrnuU  (Bnunls,  1889).  II.  76; 
Mmlmm,  ilcta  A&OUM.  CMb,  IMS).  iTlW:  OaUU  dhHf 
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flomntrn,  PRBncrcmt  Aposfrouc  or,  erected  by  a 

Decree  of  30  June,  191 1,  and  onf rusted  to  the  Dutch 
Capuchins.  Previously  it  fonnetl  part  of  the  Vicari- 
ate Apostolic  of  Batavia  (q.  v.),  which  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Jesuits  of  Holland.  The  new  prefecture 
conipriKeit  Sumatra  and  the  surroimding  ivands.  in^ 
ehiding  Bangkn  (area,  488S  al^  nilei:  p<>|»olniiop, 
78.000).  The  Tatni  0ainsti%  Mtaned  to 
Janaflin  by  Ptolemy,  and  visited  Of  Iforco  Polo  in 
1292,  wa.s  di.scoven-d  by  the  Portuguese  navigator 
Siqueira  in  1508,  and  occupied  bv  the  Dutch  in  L'SOD. 
It  extends  from  95°  W  to  106°  3'  E.  long.,  and  from 
5°  40'  N.  to  S*  69'  S.  lat.,  and  has  an  area  of  about 
1S1|000  9ame  mOes.  Thenatwea,  of  Malaraa  tnee^ 
numbv  anout  5,500,000,  exeluafve  of  llie  fitxie  known 
inland  tribes.  They  arc  indolent  and  cnid;  their 
religion  \a  a  mixture  of  fctishisin  and  .MahomiiKiian- 
ism.  At  the  beginning  of  I'.Ml  the  Jesuits  hii'i  four 
chief  mission  centres  in  Sumutra, — at  Medan,  Pa- 
dang,  Koata  Radja,  and  Tandjeong-Sakti,— and  six- 
teen minor  statioM.  The  Sistara  of  Charity  of  Ti^ 
burg  (Holland)  wan  eateWMHid  at  MwDf.  Thwe 
were  two  mission  sehoola,  and 4600 OathoHoB  of  wiiom 
3200  were  Kuropeana. 

JiSSS  JSgi^r!  

1806).  A.  A.  MacBwaiW. 


(BomnTiiJi),  oompendhnna  of  theology, 

philosophy,  and  cjinon  law  which  were  used  both  as 
textbooks  m  the  schools  and  a.s  books  of  reference 
duriiiK  the  Middle  .Vk'''^-  Some  liisforiaus  of  tln-ology 
cite  ()rigen'8  trtpl  ipx^'  as  the  first  summarj'  of 
Catholic  theology.  Others  consider  that  the  first 
in  point  of  tineia  "De  Trinitate"  by  Si.  Hilaty  of 
Poitiera.  Qoite  teoently  the  diatnietwn  haa  been  ao> 
cordefl  to  Rarlulfus  Ardens,  an  eleventh-Oltur>'^  theo- 
logian and  preacher,  a  native  of  Beaulieu,  author 
of  a  comprt'hensive  ".SiH'Culuni  Uiiivi-rside",  still 
in  MS.  In  this  wide  sense  of  the  word,  however,  the 
encyclopedio  treatiiM>s  o[  SL  Isidore,  Rabanus, 
Maorus 
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of  thcoloRV  an<I  iiliilowpliy.  In  the  strictor  Honso  of 
the  word,  "Sununa  '  us  apjjlifd  to  thf  mow  technical 
svstfinatir  oi)iiiiM-iidium.s  which  hfurin  to  iippcitr  in 
tho  twelfth  century.  An  alttrrnativc  title  u  "St-n- 
tenccs"  {lAbri  ScfUentiarum^,  the  diminutive,  "Sum- 
nubD",  beinc  oC  kter  ongvi.  Wli^  is  peouliar  to 
«1mm  <'8uiiAto"  or  '*flantintiarMB*',  as  the  aatiion 
of  those  workH  are  CJil!r<l,  is  the  iuloptJoil  flf  the 
methcMl  first  .sugKcst^'*!  by  (Icrherl  in  his  "De  llatlon- 
ali  et  Ilatione  Uti",  and  Ui»e<l  by  Abelard  in  his  "Sic 
et  Noa".  This  consisted  in  an  exposition  of  con- 
tradietoiy  views,  the  affirmative  and  negative;  and 
pwgWMB  towards  the  final  fonn  of  the  thirteanth- 
eentury  "SmniiHe"  is  maricod  bjr  the  greatir  eare 
wliich  was  taken,  as  time  went  on,  to  explain  in  a 
systematic  miiuner  the  appjirent  contrmliftion  amoiig 
the  conflicting  ()j)ini(in.s  presented.  Besides  this 
method  of  exposition,  the  twelfth-century  suramists 
adopted  dialectic  definitely  as  a  means  of  elucidating, 
not  only  phiiosophiaal,  but  also  theoloacal  tnitL 
Finally  the  aummists  adopted  man  or  leas  mmii- 
mously  a  fixed  division  of  the  field  of  theoloKy  and 
philosophy,  and  arlhcreti  more  or  less  clow'ly  to  a 
definite  onii-r  of  tiij.ic-:.  lien',  of  coiirsi'.  there  was 
room  for  individual  preferences  in  the  matter  of  ar- 
— tH**"****  vmI  aeqiunee  of  problems,  as  wo  see  idiea 
m  eompaze  nith  one  anotJisr  the  "Subiiub"  even 
of  tho  latest  period  of  SohobaliuiiHji. 

The  first  preat  summist  was  Peter  T/)mhard  (died 
mU);.  author  of  the  "Books  of  Sentences"  and  sur- 
nanied  "Miusli  rof  S<  tiri  nccs".  The  order  of  topics 
in  the  "  Books  of  Si'ntences"  is  as  follows:  In  the  first 
plae^  the  topics  are  divided  into  res  and  «h^,  or 
thinis  aiKl  signs.  "Things"  are  subdivided  into  I. 
The  (ri>jcct  of  our  happiness,  God — ^to  this  topic  Peter 
devotes  the  first  txiok;  II.  Means  of  attaining  this 
object,  viz.,  creatures — the  topic  treated  in  the  wcond 
book;  III.  Virtues,  men,  anu  angeLs,  that  is,  sjx'cial 
metui^)  of  happiness  and  subjects  of  happiness — the 
topic  of  the  thinl  book.  The  fourth  book  is  devoted 
to  signs,  namdy,  the  sacraments.  How  far  Peter 
Lombard  waa  inmieneed  by  earlier  amwmists,  such  ss 
Robert  Pullen,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  author  of 
the  "Summa  Sentontiarum"  which  was  imnie<liately 
insi)ired  by  Abelard's  work,  hi.-itorians  have  not  de- 
termined. It  is  generally'  mimittwi  that  the  Ixjiii- 
bard  was  not  entirely  original.  He  deserves  his  re- 
nown as  the  first  |p«at  sununist  ehietly  because,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  whidl  his  work  met  during  his 
lifetime,  its  influenoe  grew  greater  in  time,  until  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  universally  adopted  as  a 
t' \l  Xotsvithst4indinB;  all  that  hostile  critics  of 
S(  holxsticisrii  have  said  about  the  dryness  and  utuit- 
tractiveness  of  the  mi^lieval  ".Sumnue",  thest^  works 
have  manjr  merits  from  the  Doint^of  view  of  peilagogy, 
and  a  philosophical  school  which  supplements,  as 
Scholasticism  aid,  the  compendious  treatment  of  the 
"Summa;"  with  the  looser  form  of  treatment  of  the 
"(^Ua»«tiones  Disputata  "  aii'l  tlie  '"Opu.seula",  unites 
in  its  method  of  writing  the  advantiiges  which  modern 
philosophy  derives  fr«)ni  the  combination  of  textlxxjk 
and  doctor's  dLs.sertation.  For  a  description  of  the 
"Summa  Tiieologi(  u"  of  St.  Thomaa,  the  meet  per- 
fect specimen  of  this  kind  of  literature,  aee  Tbomab 
AgriN.\8,  Saint.  The  term  "SuramuBB*'  was  used, 
for  t  lie  most  part,  to  designate  the  logical  comfK-ndiums 
which  came  to  Im-  adoiite<l  as  texts  in  the  schtK)lH  dur- 
ing the  thirt<M>nth  <'eiitury.  The  best  known  of  the.ve 
is  the  "Sumniulie  Logic;Ues"  of  Peter  Huspanus,  after- 
W!U-ds  Pope  John  XXI. 

Dm  WuLT,  Hitlcn/  9/  Mtdittal  Pkiln»oi^hy.  tr^  CorTET  (New 
York.  1900);  GnunuMH.  Omek,       ifhni.  M,th.,  if  (FroiliuTS, 
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Summer  Schools,  C atih  )i.ir. — A  Cut  holie  summer 
scIkmiI  is  an  nssi-mli'x  of  Catholic  clergj'  and  laity 
held  during  the  siuumer  months  to  foster  intellectual 
edtv-   with  Christian  faith  fay  maana  of 


lectures  and  special  courses  along  university  exten- 
sion lines.  It  first  took  form  in  the  Champlain  Sum- 
mer Schrx)!  which  w:us  founded  at  New  Ix)ndon,  Con- 
necticut, 1S92,  and  l<K-al»-<l  i>ermanently  in  IsiCi  at 
Cliff  Haven,  N.  Y.  The  Columbian  Summer  School 
waa  catabliahed  at  Madisoa,  Wisconsin,  1896,  and  ia 
now  pennanently  located  at  Milwaukee;  the  Winter 
scliool  of  New  Orleans  was  founded  in  1H9<),  an<l  the 
.Maryhuiil  Siitumer  Scliool  in  H»00.  This  int<-resting 
feature  of  Catholic  intellectual  and  sociological  work 
in  the  United  States  is  the  natural  develooment  and 
coalescence  of  varioua  tendencies  previouinr  exil 

in  the  Churcli|Via.,ieadiac  eiwieii  univeninj 
rfon,  summer  {netitntes. 

fa)  The  reading  circle  has  its  germ  in  the  Christian 
family.  St.  Philij)  N'eri  nfrongly  urged  the  advantage 
of  reading  <  in  li  s  for  people  in  the  world.  As  a  stu- 
dent at  tlie  Sorbonne,  Fn-derick  Ozanam  organized  a 
circle  of  this  nature  which  waa  the  origin  of  the  Coo- 
fcreneeof  St.  Vincent  dePkuiL  In  the  United  Statee 
the  reading  circle  appeared  daring  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  in  tne  young  men's  lyceums  where 
courses  of  lectures  and  literary  exercises  were  held. 
In  1864  Very  Rev.  Isaac  Ilecker  founded  a  library  in 
connexion  with  the  Sunday-school  of  St.  Paul's 
Ohiireh,  New  Yoiic  Citv,  and  prescribed  that  the 
reading  and  diNuasion  oi  a  book  ahould  fonn  jpari  of 
the  Sunday-school  clasB.  Thus  eaefa  daas  beeame 
a  reading  circle.  Tlie  graduates  of  this  Sunday- 
school  formed  in  1886  a  reatling  circle,  in  the  s|>ecial 
recuse  of  the  term,  called  The  Ozanam;  its  nunil»ers 
ni«H-t  weekly.  In  1885  the  Young  Ladies'  S<»dality 
of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  established  a  reading  circle. 
In  Dec.,  1888,  Mias  Julia  Ferkina  of  Milwaukee 
strongly  advocated  through  the  "Catholie  World" 
the  establishment  of  these  circles  in  every  parish. 
Warren  Mosher  took  up  the  work,  and  in  April,  18.^9, 
organize<l  the  Catholic  Educational  I'nion.  In  .June, 
18S9,  the  Paulists  founded  the  Columbian  Heading 
Union  with  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan  as  president. 
These  unions  have  for  their  aim  the  i»x)pagation  and 
unification  of  reading  circles.  The  movement  spread, 
and  in  Jan.,  ISOlj  the  "Catholic  Reading  Circle 
Review"  waa  established  by  Mr.  Mosher  m  the  organ 
of  reading  circles;  it  afterwards  became  the  organ 
of  the  summer  school.  The  Catholic  lulucational 
Union,  t lie  Columbian  ReadingUnion,  and  the  "Read- 
ing Circle  Review"  were  strong  advocates  of  a  summer 
amembly.  Tlniit  in  genn,  the  Cliff  Haven  Summer 
School  was  an  annualoonvention  of  tlie  members  of 
reading  circles. 

(1)1  The  |)uq)OHe  of  university  exfen.sion  is  to  bring 
the  university  into  touch  wiili  tljc  i)<>ople  and  make 
its  influence  of  wider  .H<  i)j»e.  riii.>,  is  attained  through 
a  body  of  organised  teachers  funned  from  graduates 
of  the  university,  who  travd  through  the  country  and 
give  series  of  ketures;  attendance  at  these  lectures 
with  exammation  nmy  entitle  to  a  univenritv  dcaree. 
Thus  flic  nni\'crsily  is  brought  to  ]ieople  who  oSet^ 
wise  coiil'l  Hot  have  access  to  it.  The  phrase  itself 
became  current  through  discussion  on  university 
reform  in  llngland,  b^un  in  1850,  and  resulting  in  the 
new  statutes  of  1880.  The  movement  spread  to 
America  and  became  n  part  of  American  univarsi^ 
life.  Thus  the  CltfT  Haven  Sununn'  School  received 
from  the  Repents  of  the  I'niversity  of  the  St.ate  of 
New  York,  t»  l  eb.,  1S93.  a  charter  by  virtue  of  which 
if  received  legal  existence  a.^  :i  corjiorafion  under  the 
laws  of  the  Slate  of  New  \  ork,  and  was  classified 
within  the  system  of  public  instruction  devoted  !• 
univeraity  extension.  Under  university  extension 
diould  be  included  the  Association  Catholiaoe  de  la 
Jeunesse  FVangaise  organized  in  ISSn,  the  School  of 
S<H-ial  Science  of  Munehen-Ciladhach  foundetl  in 
ISft.'J  umh  r  tlu'  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Volksverein, 
and  the  Institute  of  Social  Science  establiahed  by 
AnUMiop  Fariey  at  New  York  in  IfUL 
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(c)  The  idea  of  Bummer  instituti-s  is  not  new  to 
Catholic  education.  It  has  long  been  ii  reroRnized 
feat  urc  in  the  reli^ous  educatioDal  bodies  of  the  Cat  U- 
4riic  Church,  each  teadiing  «oaiie|Ation  holding  buih- 
llier  imtitotM  of  its  own  memben.  In  more  recent 
yman  thoe  tcadien' histKutefl  beomme  dioceflaa  in 
form,  e.  r..  in  Rocheflter,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Ardl* 
diocetse  of  Oregon.  In  lUll  the  Catholic  Univsnity 
at  Wasliington  opened  a  Mummor  institute  wliich  was 
mtt^dixl  by  2S4  teachers  froni  23  religious  bodies, 
icpnaenting  .'>0  dioceses  and  :n  states  with  9  from 
f?MitTl<i  ana  1  from  Ed^wmI.  The  same  year  the 
"Dm  Ptttl  Unhreraity  of  X^ieago  opened  •  summer 
inetitute  for  teachers  with  an  attendance  of  125. 

The  coalescence  of  these  three  elements  in  the  Cliff 
Haven  Summer  School  ha-s  madt-  it  a  rlKiract eristic 
nnd  powerful  factor  of  intellectual  and  soiiul  .\mer- 
ieu  Oathofie  life.  The  Young  Men's  National 
Union,  onnaiaed  in  IST.'j,  and  the  first  Cathohc 
National  (^igresB  of  Baltimore,  in  1880,  had  created 
the  desire  for  lay  Catholic  national  unity.  At  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Mosher,  .Mgr.  James  Ix>ughlin,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Y.  M.  N.U.,publi.shed,  17  Jan.,  in  the 
"Catholic  Heview"  of  New  York  City,  a  letter  urging 
the  establishment  of  a  summer  oKsemhly.  Cl«'rg>-, 
laity,  and  the  press  cndoraod  the  project  with  entlm- 
siasm.  A  met-ting  w:is  held  at  the  Catholic  Club, 
New  York  City,  12  .May,  1802,  under  the  auspices 
of  Archbishop  Corrigan  and  nlans  were  bud  for  an 
opening  session  at  New  londnn,  Conn.,  15  July  to 
6  August,  1802.  One  thoiLsaiul  persons  representing 
twenty  states  were  in  attendance.  Among  the  pro- 
moters were  Mgr.  James  Loughlin,  Mgr.  M.  J.  Lavello, 
Mgr.  D.  J.  McMahon,  Bishop  Conaty,  Mgr.  John 
Walah.  Mgr.  Hennr  Brmnn,  Kev.  Morgan  Shoedy, 
Rer.  John  F.  Mttlhny.  Rer.  F.  P.  Sit^ried,  Rer. 
Joseph  n.  McMahon,  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  Rev.  John 
l  aihot  Smith,  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan,  C.S.P.,  Rev. 
Denis  ( I  Sullivan,  S.J.,  Very  Rev.  Jame.s  P.  Kiernan, 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Jovnt  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle,  C.S.P., 
Rev.  Thomas  Hughes,  S.J.,  Rev.  Walter  P.  Gou«^, 
Brother  AiariM,  QuurlcB  G.  Ueibermann,  Geom 
Pttraons  Lathion,  Richard  Malcom  Johnson,  MatvMe 
Francis  Kgan,  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake,  Katnerine  T. 
Conway,  John  \.  Mo<jney,  Richard  D.  Clark,  Thomas 
B.  Fitzivitrick.  John  li.  Crimmins,  Hon.  John  B. 
Rilcy,  John  A.  Haaran,  George  E.  Hardy,  John  P. 
Hroj)hy,  Wm.  R.  Claxton,  Jacques  M.  Mcrtens.  Wm. 
J.  Moran.  Permanent  organiiation  foUoiraa  with 
preakient,  v  iocvpreeident,  aeereta^,  tMoaoTBri  and  a 
Doard  of  twenty-four  trustees. 

The  following  year  an  offer,  made  by  the  Delaware 
and  Huflson  Company  through  its  agent,  of  l.V)  acres 
of  land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  three  miles 
south  of  I'lattsburg,  N.  Y.,  was  accepted.  The  ses- 
aiona  of  1803,  1804,  and  1805,  were  held  in  Pbittsburg. 
In  1896  the  scs.sion  was  held  on  the  assembly  grounds, 
named  Cliff  Haven.  With  the  approbation  of  I/h) 
XIII  and  Plus  X,  of  the  Apostolic  delegates,  Cardinal 
SatoUi,  Cardinal  Martinelli.  and  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop Falconio,  and  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  United 
States,  the  movement  has  grown  with  each  year  until 
it  now  has  property  valued  at  $500,000,  courses  of 
lectures  coveringeleven  wcekai  aild  an  attendance  of 
about  10,000.  With  a  daily  program  of  lectures, 
concerts,  dramatic  recitals,  and  social  gatherings,  it 
brings  together  in  social  intercourse  Catholics  from 
all  parts  of  the  coimtrv  and  offers  a  stimulus  and  an 
opportunity  for  study  along  lines  of  advanced 
thought.  Its  main  purpose  is:  to  give  from  the  most 
authoritative  aources  among  our  Catholic  writers 
and  thinkera,  the  Catholic  point  of  view  on  all  the 
ianiea  of  the  day  in  history,  literature,  plnlnsophv, 
art|  political  science,  u(x>n  economic  and  social  i)rof)- 
lems  that  are  agitating  the  world,  upon  the  relations 
betwe<'n  science  and  reliuiori;  to  ntale  in  the  clearest 
powbie  terma  the  underlying  truth  in  each  and  all 


of  these  aubjeete;  to  remove  false  assumptions;  and 

to  correct  fal.'ie  ntatements.  It  thus  meets  a  recog- 
nized want  of  r  lerey  and  laity,  is  an  important  popuhir 
educational  cenfre  m  .\nierica,  and  has  contributed 
mudl  to  organize  Cathohc  intellectual  forces  and  to 
•olve  the  problems  of  American  life. 

CaJhoHi:  Rioiling  CirrU  Rtrrinr;  Monhrr't  Afagotine;  Champlain 
Kttueatiir,   I  Rrpxrt  ->/  U.  S.  Commx^rumrr  of  Eduaitiun 

(1804-06);  Lavcllx  in  Amer.  Vath.  QwirU  Ktt.  (Jan.,  lt<92); 
HBBKDT  IB  BteUtiantiail  Rnint  (Oct.,  IMM);  Eoam  in  Aft  Mar*a 
(1802):  Com  WAT  in  Report  «/  C«UmMan  Cothalie  Conort**  (Chi- 
vami  Mmanafr  ^  Oia  Saand  HtaH  (Oct..  1902):CWMfe 
WSrU  (AuNk  uSsTM*.  smI  Am.,  IMM;  Much.  1909). 

JoBM  T.  Dsiaoou. 

Bummona.  See  Citation. 

Sunday  (Day  of  the  8tm),  as  the  name  of  the  first 

day  of  the  week,  is  derive*!  from  Egj'ptian  astrology. 
The  H<'ven  plaiiet.s,  known  to  us  as  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mary,  the  Sun,  \  enus,  Mercur>',  and  the  Mooi>.  <  i<  h 
ha<l  an  hour  of  the  day  assigned  to  them,  and  the 
planet  which  was  regent  during  the  first  hour  of  aaj 
day  of  the  week  gave  itaname  to  thatday  (peeCAUn»> 
dar).  During  the  first  and  seeond  oentury  the  wede 
of  seven  daj's  was  introduced  into  Rome  from  Eg>i)t, 
and  the  Roman  names  of  the  planets  were  given  to 
each  successive  day.  The  Teiitonic  nations  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  week  as  a  division  of  time  fnim  the 
Romans,  but  thesr  ehanged  the  Roman  names  into 
those  of  eottsiiwiidmg  Teutonic  deities.  Henoe  the 
dtet  Sdia  beoune  Ekmdav  (German,  Soni^ag).  Sun- 
day w:u«  the  first  dav  of  the  week  according  to  the 
Jewish  method  of  reckoning,  but  lor  Christians  it  be- 
gan lo  take  the  i)lace  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  .Ajxis- 
tolic  times  as  the  day  set  apart  for  the  public  anA. 
solemn  worship  of  God.  The  practice  of  meeting  to- 
tether  on  the  mat  day  ol  the  week  for  the  oelebratbn 
oTtbeBSoduBristleSaerifieeisindieatedfai  Aets,  xx,7; 
I  Cor.,  xvi.  2;  in  Apoc.,  i,  10,  it  is  called  the  Lord's 
day.  In  the  Didaehe  (xiv)  the  injunction  is  given: 
"On  the  Lord's  Dav  come  together  and  break  bread. 
And  give  thimks  (offer  the  Eucharist),  after  confessing 
your  sins  that  vour  sacrifice  may  be  pure  " .  St.  Igna- 
tius (Ep.  ad  Magoes,  ix)  apeaka  of  Christians  as  "no 
longer  obemriiH;  the  Sabbath,  but  living  in  the  obssn^ 
ance  of  the  I^ord's  Day,  on  which  also  Our  Life  rose 
again".  In  the  llpistlc  of  Barnabas  (xv)  we  read: 
"Wherefore,  al>o,  we  kwp  the  eighth  <lay  (i.  e.  the 
first  of  the  week)  with  joyfulness,  the  day  also  on 
which  Jesus  rose  again  from  the  dead". 

St.  Justin  is  the  first  Christian  writer  to  call  the  day 
Sunday  (I  Apol.,  Ixvii)  in  the  oelebratcMd  passage  in 
which  he  describes  the  worship  offered  by  the  early 
Christians  on  that  day  to  Go<l.  The  fact  that  they 
met  together  and  offered  public  worship  on  Sunday 
necessitated  a  certain  rest  from  work  on  that  day. 
However,  Tertullian  (202)  is  the  first  WTiter  who  ex- 

Sreesly  mentions  the  Sunday  rest:  "Wc,  however 
ust  as  tradition  has  taught  us),  on  the  day  of  tha 
Lord's  Resurrection  ought  to  guard  not  only  against 
kneeling,  but  every  posturt*  and  office  of  solicitude;  de- 
ferring even  our  businoM  >  li  st  we  give  any  place  to 
the  devil"  ("De  orat.",  xxiii;  cf.  ".Vd  nation.",  I,  xiii; 
"Apolog.",  xvi). 

'rbese  and  similar  indications  show  that  during  the 
first  three  centuries  practice  and  tradition  had  con- 
secrated the  Sunday  to  the  public  worship  of  God  bgr 
the  hearing  of  Mass  and  restmg  from  work.  With  the 
opeiiiniii;  of  the  fourth  century  positive  legislation, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  lK>gan  to  make  these 
dutii's  more  definite.  The  Council  of  Elvira  (300j 
decreed:  "If  anyone  in  the  city  neglecta  to  come  to 
church  for  three  Sundays,  let  him  beeaoxmununicated 
for  a  short  time  so  that  he  may  be  corrected"  (xxi). 
In  the  .'\pastolic  Constitutions,  which  belong  to  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century,  both  the  hearing  of  Mass 
and  rest  front  work  are  prescribed,  and  the  precejit  is 
attributed  to  the  Apostics.  The  expre.M.s  teaching  of 
Christ  and  St.  Paul  prevented  the  early  Christiaos 
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from  fallinR  into  the  cxco«8o«  of  Ji-wish  .Sabbatarian- 
ism in  rvanrc  c)f  ihc  Siuulay,  and  yet  we  find 
8t.  Ca-toarius  of  Aries  in  the  Hixlh  century  teaching 
that  the  holy  Doctorit  of  the  Church  hml  decreed  tliat 
the  whole  glory  of  the  Jewiah  Sabbath  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sunday,  and  tint  Chratian«  must  keep 
the  Sunday  holy  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jews  had 
been  rommandc<I  to  keej)  holy  the  Sabbath  Day.  He 
esjx'ciaily  inMi,st(>d  on  the  ix-oplc  hearing  the  whole  of 
the  Maws  and  not  leaving  the  church  after  the  Kpwtl»! 
and  (lOHjH'l  had  been  read.    He  taught  them  that 
they  should  come  to  Vespent  and  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  pious  reading  and  prayer.   As  with  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  the  obeervancc  of  the  Christian  Sun- 
day b(^an  with  sundown  on  Saturday  and  lasted  till 
the  sanie  time  on  Sunday.    Until  quite  recent  times 
lome  theologians  taught  that  there  watt  an  obligation 
under  pain  of  venial  sin  of  assisting  at  Vespers  as  well 
Mof  hflwring  Man,  but  the  opinion  rests  on  no  certain 
foottdatkm  and  ■  nam  eommonly  abandoned.  The 
common  opinion  maintains  that,  while  it  is  highly  be- 
coming to  l>e  j)re»ent  at  Vesiiers  on  Sunday,  t  liere  i;,  no 
strict  obligation  to  be  present.    The  nieth<Kl  of  reck- 
oning the  Sunday  from  sunset  to  Hnnsi  t  rontinut*d  in 
some  places  down  to  the  seventcenf  li   - ntury,  but  in 
general  sinoe  the  Middle  Agee  the  reckonuig  finom 
midnight  to  midni|^t  haa  beoi  followed.   When  the 
parochial  system  was  introduced,  the  laity  were 
taught  that  they  must  hear  Mass  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  of  God  on  Sundays  in  their  parish  church. 
However,  towartl  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  tx-ntury, 
the  friars  began  to  teach  that  the  precept  of  hearing 
Mass  might  be  fulfilled  by  hearing  it  in  their  churches, 
and  after  long  and  severe  struggles  this  was  expressly 
allowed  by  the  Holy  See.    Nowadays,  the  precept 
may  be  fulfilled  by  hearing  Mass  in  any  place  except 
a  strictly  private  orafory,  and  provided  .M.uss  is  not 
celebrated  on  a  portable  altsu-  by  a  privilege  which 
il  merely  iwrsonal. 

The  obligation  of  rest  from  work  on  Sunday  ro- 
mined  somewhat  indeflnite  for  several  centuries.  A 
Council  of  Laodicea,  held  toward  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century,  was  content  to  prescribe  that  on  the  Lord's 
Day  the  faithful  were  to  abstain  from  work  :ls  far  as 

E>.ssible.  At  the  beginning  of  the  .sixth  <fntury  St. 
a'sarius,  as  we  have  wnm,  and  others  .'^howid  an  in- 
clination to  applv  the  law  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to 
the  observance  oi  the  Christian  Sunday.  The  COUII* 
ofl  held  at  Orleaos  in  538  reprobated  this  tendmoy  aa 
Jewish  and  non-Christian.  From  the  eighth  century 
the  law  began  to  be  formulated  :ls  it  exisN  at  the 
prewnt  day,  and  the  local  couneiLs  foriiade  servile 
work,  publir  buying  and  H4>lling,  pleailing  in  the  law 
courts,  and  the  public  and  solenui  taking  of  oaths. 
TlieK  is  a  large  oody  of  civil  legislation  on  the  Sun- 
day nat  aide  ngr  aide  with  the  eccleaiaatical.  It  be- 
gmairilli  an  E«ot  of  Constantine,  the  first  Christian 
anparor,  who  forbade  judges  to  sit  and  townsjieople 
to  work  on  Sundaj'.  lie  nuule  an  except  ion  in  favour 
of  agriculture.  The  breaking  of  the  law  of  Sunday 
roat  was  punished  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  legislation  in 
EIndand  uke  other  crimes  and  misdemoaaouia.  After 
the  Befonnation,  under  Puritan  influence,  maojr  laws 
were  paaaed  in  England  whose  effect  is  still  \nstble  in 
the  stringency  of  the  English  Sabbath.  Still  more  is 
this  the  case  m  Scotland.  There  is  no  federal  legisla- 
tion in  the  United  States  on  the  observance  of  the 
Sunday,  but  netu-ly  all  the  slates  of  the  Union  have 
atatutes  tending  to  repress  unnccesaaiy  labour  and  to 
iCiAnu&tliBliqiiartraffie,  la  other  nqieetatbelegia' 
ktiaii  of  tin  different  atatee  on  this  matter  ediibtta 
OOQtiderable  variety.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  in 
noattt  years  there  have  been  several  laws  paaaed  in  the 
direetion  of  enforcing  the  obaufanoB  of  Sundaj  reak 
for  the  benefit  of  workmen. 

_Vtaaiaa.  But.  Jet  eommamdrmrnt,  de  VKglim  (Pkria.  1008)! 
DoBuacR  ia       d«  lU«f.  mOoL.  a.  V.  XNwHMlW  CPuiSb  1M1)S 


StATU,  Manual  of  Monl  Theolon  (New  York.  IflOA) ;  the  moral 
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Supererogation,  Works  of.   See  Works,  Good. 

Superior.  Dkicese  op  (Superiorenhis),  situat«'d 
in  the  norlfiern  part  of  Wiscon.siii,  coiupri.M's  the 
following  countitsj:  Ashland,  Barron,  Hayfield, 
Burnett,  Douglas,  Iron,  Lincoln,  Oneida,  Polk,  Price, 
Ruak,  Sawyer,  St.  Craii^  Taylor,  Vilaa,  and  Wash- 
bum.  In  area  it  eovera  15,715  square  nnles,  and  has 
its  epipc»)p.al  residence  in  the  city  of  SufK-rior.  On 
3  May,  llK)r»,  the  iliocese  was  establi.shed,  being 
formed  from  the  northern  part  of  thie  DioecMc  of  La 
Cn>s8e  (see  La  CRoeoE,  Diocssa  or)  and  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Diooeae  of  Greoi  Bay  (aea 
Grbkn  Bat,  Diooau  or). 

When  Superior,  which  ia  one  of  the  suffragans  of 
MilwaukiH',  was  forme<I.  there  were  ,39  secular  and 
17  regular  priest.s  attiiiditiji  to  the  mids  of  the 
people  in  !K5  ehurelKs  and  '.V.i  stations.  'I  he  Cathohc 
population  at  the  time  waj-  alK)ut  .'W,000.  Besides 
the  EngUsh-speaking  congregations  there  were  then 
aa  then  are  ai  pnaent  churches  in  which  the  spiritual 
wants  of  Oenmuis,  Poles,  French,  Italians,  Slovalcs 
and  Bohemians  were  looked  after.  The  spiritual  and 
other  neeils  of  the  Indian.s  of  the  district  have  been 
well  taken  can  of.  There  are  flourishing  industrial 
B<'h(jols  at  Odonah,  liayfield,  and  other  places,  that 
are  under  the  cliartje  of  the  Sisten  of  St.  rawcis  and 
are  attended  by  the  Frapciaeaa  Fatheia.  The 
bishop,  ably  seconded  by  hia  dergy,  liaa  atarfed 
thrtHlghout  t)ie  diocese  wlierevcr  it  was  possiV)le 
parochial  school.^  fur  the  Christian  education  of  the 
oung.  In  eonseciueiuM'  the  various  cities  and  towns 
ave  one  or  m«)re  such  bringing  excellent  results, 
oonaidcring  the  meagre  resotuces  available.  At 
Superior  and  Asliland  specially  the  achoola  ore  wdl 
attended. 

The  first  bishop  of  the  diocese,  still  in  office,  is 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Augustin  Francis  Schinner,  D.  D.  He 
was  consecrated  25  July,  1905,  and  appointed  to  the 
see  of  Supc?rior  13  May  of  the  same  vear.  He  came 
to  Superior  from  Milwaukee,  whore  he  had  held  the 
po.sition  of  administrator  of  the  archdioceae  after 
the  death  of  Archbishop  Katzcr.  Bishop  Sdiinner 
was  bom  in  Milwaukee  1  May,  1863.  He  entered 
the  seminary  at  St.  Francis,  Wis.,  and  at  the  age  of 
tw«iit\ -two  on  7  March,  1886,  was  ordained  priest 
by  Aretibisliop  Heiss  of  Milwaukee.  For  about  a 
year  he  wiia  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Richfield,  Wia., 
and  wa.s  ihvn  made  a  professor  at  St.  Francis  Semi* 
nary,  Milwauk(>e.  In  1801  Archbishop  Katier 
selected  him  as  his  secretary,  and  in  1895  he  was  made 
vicar-general  of  the  archdiocese,  hoItUng  the  same 
position  under  Arehbishoi)  .McsNUMTf  UntU  hia  ap> 
pointment  jis  Hishop  of  .Superior. 

TluTe  are  now  in  the  diocese  the  following  religious 
communitii'M  of  men;  Franciscans,  Jesuits,  Scrvites: 
and  of  women;  Fraiisciscan  Sisters  of  the  Peri)etual 
Adomtion^Sisters  of  St.  Agnes,  Sisters  of  St.  Domi- 
nic, Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,  Sbters  of  St. 
Francis,  School-Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Franci.scin 
Sisters  of  Charily,  .School-Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
Sisters  of  the  Sorrowful  Mother,  Sisters  of  the  Divine 
Saviour,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  There  are  (1911): 
secular  priests,  56;  priests  of  rehgious  orders,  23; 
churches  with  n^sident  priests,  55;  missions  with 
churchm,  65;  chai>els,  8;  stations,  23;  high  school,  1; 
parish  schools,  2.1;  juijiils  of  p.irochial  .schools,  -1869; 
industrial  sehooLn,  2;  inmates,  22o;  orjihans,  45; 
total  numb<T  of  young  pc<jple  under  Catholic  care. 
501)4;  hospitals,  5;  C'rttholic  poj)ulation  (C^'tisus  oi 
1910):  White,  48,028;  Indians,  3015. 

Q/UM  QtkoUe  Dirattorji^iaOi-lli  Th»  CatiMt  CkmA  «• 
Bitpmim,  Wtt.  dtapaitor,  liOQ.       Jtum  J,  IhnoOUm 

luyriialwral  Orflarj  the  ensemble  ttfttmHa 
asteecans  tha  powan  oi  the  cnatad  mivana  and 
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gnktiiitottaly  produced  by  God  for  the  purpose  of 
raMng  the  rational  creature  above  its  native  sphere 

to  n  God-like  life  and  destiny.  The  meaning  of  the 
phriiso  fluctuates  with  that  of  ita  antitheais,  the  natu- 
ral ordt  r.  ThoHt"  who  conceive  the  latter  tlic  world 
of  material  beings  to  the  exclusion  of  iininutorial 
entities,  or  as  the  necesaairv  inechaniBm  of  cause  and 
cffeet  to  Um  exduaiou  of  the  free  aftency  of  the  will, 
or  aBdhk  as  tiie  inherent  forees  of  the  universe  to  the 
exclusion  of  thi>  extrinsic  concurrrnce  of  CJod,  quite 
con>!ist<>ntly  call  sujxTnatunil  all  .si)iritual  fartj<  or 
N'oluntary  detcrminut  ioius  or  Divine  <)[wnU  ions. 
There  ia  no  objection  to  that  way  of  speaking  pro- 
vided the  assertion  of  the  supernatural  so  under- 
•tood  be  not  made,  by  a  fallacious)  transference  of 
BMaaing,  to  screen  the  negation  of  the  supematunl 
definp<i  above.  Catholic  theologians  sometimes 
«»n  supernatural  the  niiniculoua  way  in  which  cer- 
tairi  cfTccta,  in  them.selves  natund,  arc  produwd, 
or  certain  endowraenta  (like  man's  immunity  from 
death,  suffering,  passion,  and  ignoratu-e)  that  bruig 
the  kmer  clan  up  to  the  hifdier  though  alwayB 
withm  the  limita  of  the  mmted,  put  they  are  earerul 
in  qualifying  the  former  as  aoeidentallyRupcmatural 
{ffujyemaluraU  per  aceidfna)  and  the  latt<^r  a.s  relo- 
tivi'ly  supernatural  ( prirlrrnnhtrnli:).  For  a  roricept 
of  the  suDStantially  and  ab.'Kjlutely  Hupematural,  they 
start  from  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  natural  order 
taken,  in  ita  axnplest  acceptation,  for  tho  aggregate  of' 
all  ere^ed  entities  and  powers,  including  tM  Qi^nst 
natural  endowments  of  which  the  rational  creature  is 
capable,  and  even  such  Divine  operations  as  arc  de- 
manded by  the  ofTeetive  cairj'ing  out  of  tho  cosmic 
order.  The  supernatural  order  is  tlicn  more  than  a 
miraculous  way  of  produring  natural  efTect.s,  or  a  notion 
of  relative  superiority  within  the  creatwi  world,  or  tho 
necessary  concurrence  of  God  in  the  universe;  it  is  an 
c^ect  or  series  of  effects  substantially  and  absolutely 
above  all  nature  and,  as  such,  calls  for  an  exccplionaJ 
intervention  and  gratuitou-s  bestowal  of  Ciorl  atid 
riwH  in  a  manner  to  the  Divine  order,  the  only  one 
that  transcends  the  whole  created  world.  Altiidugli 
some  theologians  do  not  consider  imixwsible  the  ele- 
Tation  of  the  irrational  creature  to  the  Divine  order, 
▼.  g.,  by  way  of  personal  union,  neverihelcas  it  stands 
to  reason  that  such  an  exalted  privilege  should  be 
reserved  for  the  rational  creature  capable  of  knowl- 
edge and  love.  It  is  obvious  also  that  this  uplifting 
of  the  ration.al  creature  to  the  supernatural  ord<r 
cannot  be  by  way  of  ahsor])tion  of  the  created  into 
the  Divine  or  of  fusion  of  both  into  a  sort  of  inoQi»* 
tie  identity,  bi^only  by  wa^  of  onion  or  portklp*- 
tkni,  the  two  tenns  mnafaung  perfeotly  distinct. 

Not  beiiip  ail  a  priori  conception  hut  a  positive 
fa<;t,  the  "uiiernatural  order  can  only  be  known 
through  Divine  re\elation  properly  Mipi«irtid  by 
such  Divine  evidenees  a.s  miracle,  propliecyj  etc. 
Revdfttion  sod  its  evidences  art;  called  extrinsic  SXkI 
•lodliBiy  nqMnmtural,  the  elevation  itself  retuiH 
ing  the  name  of  intrinaie  or,  aboordfaig  to  some,  the- 
ological aupematur.'il.  There  are  triree  prineipal 
in.stances  of  such  elevation:  the  h>^)ost;uil•  union 
or  the  assumption  of  the  S.aered  Hum.anity  of  Christ 
into  the  personal  dignity  of  the  Son  of  God ;  the  culling 
of  tin  uithful  angels  to  the  beatific  vision  whenby 
they  fee  always  the  faoe  of  the  Father  who  is  m 
heaven  (Matt.,  xviii,  10),  and  tiie  elevation  of  man 
to  the  state  of  grace  hi-re  and  glory  hereafter.  The 
h\'postatic  union  and  the  atigelic  supernatural  are 
b<3th  closely  eormccted  with  our  own  elevation. 
From  St.  John  (i,  12-14)  we  know  that  the  h>iK>- 
static  union  is  the  ideal  and  instrument  of  it,  and 
HSt.  Paul  deolazes  that  the  angels  are  "all  ministering 
m>irit8,  sent  to  minister  for  them,  who  shaD  receive 
the  inneritanoe  of  salvation"  (Heb.,  i,  14).  Leav> 
ing  for  separate  treatment  tho  auxiliary'  supernatural 
Cm  Rbvklation;  Muuou;  Fmonact),  the  hypo- 
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atatie  onion  (sec  Inoaknation);  and  the  angjala'  fll»> 
vntien  (see  ANo^La),  this  article  deals  with  the 
supmiatural  nder  in  man  both  in  ita  hirtaiy  tad 

analysis. 

Hriefly,  the  history  in  this:  From  the  beginning, 
man  was  raised,  far  above  tho  claims  of  his  nature, 
to  a  life  which  made  him,  even  here  below,  the  adopted 
child  of  God,  and  to  a  destiny  which  entitled  him  to 
the  beatffio  virion  and  love  of  God  in  heaven.  To 
these  strictly  supernatural  gifts  by  which  man  was 
tnily  matlc  partsikcr  of  the  Divine  nature  (II  Pet., 
i,  t)  were  lulded  jircternat  ural  einlowinenL-i,  that  is 
immunity  from  i^orance,  passion.  sutTering  and 
de;tth,  which  left  him  "Uttle  lower  than  the  angels" 
(Pis.  viii,  6;  Hebr..  ii  7).  Tlnoug^  their  own  Mult^ 
our  first  parents  rarfeited  for  themsdves  and  their 
race  bot  h  the  (iod-like  life  and  destiny  and  the  auRel- 
like  endowments.  In  His  mercy  God  promi.sed  a 
Re<leenier  who.  herald<Hl  by  ;ij;i  s  of  prophecy,  came 
in  the  fulness  of  time  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  incarnate  Son  of  God.  By  His  Incarnation, 
labours,  passiwi.  and  deaUi,  Jesus  Christ  restored 
mankind  to  its  former  Divine  sonship  and  heavenly 
inheritance,  if  not  to  its  quosi-angchc  prerogatives, 
the  virtue  of  Rcflemption  being  applied  to  us  through 
the  joint  ministrations  of  the  mner  .Spirit  and  of  the 
visible  Church,  in  the  form  of  actual  helps,  liabituul 
sanctity,  and  the  power  of  meriting  Heaven. 

An  analysis  of  tho  supernatural  order,  barely  in- 
aoguratcd  oy  tho  Fathers,  but  brou^t  to  a  point  of 
great  perfection  by  the  Schoolmen  and  post-Triden- 
tine  theologians,  discloses  the  various  elements  that 
make  up  onler,  that  is  an  end,  means,  and  laws 
The  end  is  man's  destination  to  .•<<h»  God  face  to  faec 
and  to  love  liim  correspondingly.  If,  as  will  be 
shown,  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  Ls  our  true  dej^iiny 
and  moreovw  transcends  our  hi^iest  natural  irawcrs, 
then  we  must  be  given  means  capable  of  attaining 
that  end,  that  is  supernatural.  Those  means  can 
be  no  other  than  our  own  actions,  but  invested  with 
a  hiRher  power  that  makes  them  meritorious  of 
Heaven.  Grace,  both  actual  and  habitual,  is  the  .source 
of  that  meriting  power:  while  habitual  grace,  with 
its  train  of  in fuind  virtues  or  faoultiei  raises  our  mode 
of  being  and  operating  to  a  sphere  whkh  ia  God'a 
own,  actual  grace  spun  us  on  to  juatifieaUon  and, 
onee  we  stand  justified,  seta  in  motion  our  super- 
n.'itural  jiowers  causing  them  to  yield  goo<l  and  meri- 
torious works.  In  the  supernatural  onier,  jus  in  all 
others,  there  are  also  specific  laws.  The  work  of 
man's  sanctification  depuids  in  a  manner  on  the 
■enend  km  of  the  univeneand  most  certainly  opon 
the  earryinK  out  of  all  the  moral  precepts  written  in 
our  heart.s.  B^-sides  these  laws,  which  Christ  came 
not  to  abolish,  there  are  p  >silive  or  fr«H>ly  establiahixl 
en:ictnients  r.mging  all  the  way  from  the  Divinely 
api>ointcd  conditions  of  s;ilvation  to  the  revealed 
ooligatkniB  and  even  the  rules  governing  our  growth 
hi  hiolinsBa.  Glory  and  gnoe,  bttog  the  central 
feattnes  of  the  su])ernatnrM  order,  spMlal  reference 
will  be  made  to  them  both  in  the  e\{K)sition  of  SROn 
and  the  establislunent  of  tlu'  Catliolic  dwtrine. 

I.  I  jniJ'-ii-,  Tlie  the<iries  denying  or  belittling  the 
supernatural  ordt>r  may  be  claaaified  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  their  historiool  appearanoe  and  logical 
aequenee,  into  three  groiipe  aeoonUng  ae  they  view 
ibt  sttpematoral  (1)  In  our  present  de  fado  eomlition, 
(2)  in  the  original  Status  of  man,  (8)  in  ita  poaribiU^ 

and  evidenrra. 

To  tlie  (ir-t  group  belong  Pelagianism  and  Semi- 
IM'li^iiuiisni.  Infiuenced,  no  doubt,  by  the  Stoic 
ide^  and  theu-  own  ascetic  perfonnanees,  the  Pela- 
giana  of  the  fifth  oentury  so  ""•g"'*^  the  oapacity 
of  human  nature  as  to  pronounce  natural  to  it  both 
the  beatific  vision  and  tlie  Innii  in  acts  by  which  it 
is  merited.  Ths^jnntfiglidcinned  by  the  Councils 
of  llileveai^^^HH^  UasdariiWftbefiemi- 
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pclagiaiii^  aensured  by  the  Council  ci  Orange  (529), 
aubtradted  from  the  supernatural  only  certain  pliMea 
of  man's  life  as  the  beginning  of  f^th  and  final  pene- 

verance.  To  this  group  belong  also,  in  a  manner, 
the  false  mystics  oi  the  fourteenth  century,  the  B*^g- 
hards  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Vicanc  (1312j, 
for  claiming  that  the  rational  creature  possesses 
beatitude  in  itself  without  the  help  of  the  lumen 
doriim  and  Eckhart,  whose  identification  of  tha 
Qreator  and  the  creature  in  the  act  of  oontan^ilnthm 
was  censured  by  John  XXII  in  1329. 

To  Ww.  second  group  l>clong  the  early  Reformers 
and  the  JanttciiLst  School,  though  in  differtmt  degrees. 
Mkintcrprctiiig  thi'  still  imiK>rfect  terminology  of  the 
Fathers  who  called  natural,  in  the  sense  of  original, 
the  elevation  of  our  first  parents,  the  early  RefonnflM 
hdd  that,  according  to  Patristic  teaolmig  and  eoa- 
tnirily  to  the  Schoolmen,  that  elevation  was  not 
supernatural.  Their  error,  rejected  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  (Sc.ss.  \\  dooretum  dc  peceato  original!, 
can.  1),  was  taken  up  again,  but  in  a  more  refined 
form,  by  Baius  who,  indeea^  designated  as  super- 
natural man's  original  condition  out  nullified  the 
mwuiing  of  the  word  by  stating  that  our  first  parent's 
elevation  was  demanded  by  and  due  to  the  normal 
condition  of  humanity.  In  spite  of  his  condemnation 
hy  Pius  V  (Denzinger,  9th  ed.,  nn.  901,  903,  906,  922) 
he  w;ls  followed  bv  the  Jansenist  Quesnel  and  the 
pseudo-8vnod  of  Pistoia,  the  former  eensured  by 
Clement 'XI  (Denxinger,  nn.  1249,  I25Q)and  the 
latter  by  Pius  VI  (Denzinger,  nn.  1379,  UBO^  1889). 
A  confusion  between  the  moral  and  the  supeniatural 
order,  frequently  found  in  the  Baianist  ana  Jansenist 
writings,  was  reproduced  more  or  less  consciously 
bv'  some  Germ.m  fheologi:ins  like  Stattler,  Hermes, 
(jQnther,  Ilirsh,  K'uliu,  etc.,  who  admitted  the 
supernatural  character  of  the  other  gifts  but  con- 
tended that  the  adoption  to  eternal  life  and  the  par- 
taking of  the  Divine  nature,  being  a  moral  neoeasitv. 
could  not  be  supematoral.  That  levhral  of  an  oM 
error  found  a  strong  anrl  successful  opponent  in 
Kleutgen  in  the  secontl  volume  of  his  theology  on 
the  -satM-rnatural. 

To  the  third  group  belongs  the  Rationalist  School 
from  Socinua  to  toe  present  Modernists.  While 
the  foTMoiqgeiniis  proocqJed  kH  from  a  direct 
denial  than  non  a  eonftniott  of  tiw  flnpematural 
with  the  natural  order,  the  Rationalist  error  rejects 
it  in  its  entirety,  on  the  plea  of  philosophical  imiKissi- 
bilit}'  or  critical  non-existence.  The  Syllabus  oi  Pius 
IX  and  the  Vatican  Constitution  "De  fide  oatho- 
Ilea"  (Densinger,  n.  10.j5)  checked  for  ftiridlt  that 
ladieal  Nafairalim  whieh.  however,  Im  leypeared 
lately  in  a  etSI  more  viniwnt  fonn  yMti  Modemlnn. 
Wliife  there  is  nothing  common  between  Rosmini 
the  prea<'nt  Moilernist.s,  h<'  may,  all  uiiwitliii^h-, 
have  pav*-!!  the  way  for  them  in  the  foll(n'.itig  vaguely 
Subject ivist  proposition:  "The  supernatural  order 
consists  in  the  manifestation  of  Being  in  the  plenitude 
of  ite  reality,  end  the  effect  of  that  manifeitatioo  is 
a  God-IOte  eentfment,  faushoate  in  tUa  Hfe  through 
the  light  of  faith  and  grace,  consummate  in  the  next 
through  the  light  of  glory"  Cirtth  Ro.sminian  proposi- 
tion eon<lemne<i  by  tln'  Hol\  ( )?!;(■(  .  11  nee,  1RS7). 
Preserving  the  dogmatic  formulxc  wliilc  \  oiding  them 
of  their  eoatents,  the  Modernists  (jn  amtly  speak 
of  the  fltipematural,  but  thegr  understand  the»«by 
the  advanced  stages  of  an  evohttive  proceas  of  tlra 
religious  sentiment  There  is  no  roorn  in  their 
By.sfem  for  the  objective  and  revealed  supernatural: 
tru'ir  Atiuost iiism  declares  it  unknow.ahle,  their 
Immanentism  derives  it  from  our  own  vitality,  their 
qrmholinm  explains  it  in  term  of  subjective  ex]M?riencc 
and  thev  eriueim  deolaren  non^uthmtie  the  docu- 
ments noed  to  move  it.  "Hiere  is  no  ouestioin 
now,"  s  ivs  V'm^  X,  in  his  Enc}rcUoal  "P.iscendi"  of 
8  Sept..  1907.  "uf  the  old  error  by  which  a  aort  of 


right  to  the  supernatural  was  claimed  for  human 
nature.  We  have  gone  far  beyond  that.  We  have 
reached  the  point  where  it  is  affirmed  that  onr  moat 

holy  religion,  in  the  man  Christ  as  in  us,  emanated 
from  nature  spontaneously  and  entirely.  Than  thia, 
there  is  surely  nothiqg  wott  dertmetivo  of  Uie  whole 

Bupematural  order.'* 

II.  Cathouc  Doctrinb. — From  the  above  docu- 
ments, it  may  be  aummariied  in  three  points:  (1)  The 
fact  of  maa'a  elevation  to  grace  and  glory  as  againat 

the  Pelagian  error;  (2)  the  supcmatura!  cliaracter  of 
that  elevation  as  against  the  Protestant  and  Janiientst 
theory;  and  i'.i)  iigainst  Rationalin,  ilB |Wihii|y 
and  the  validity  of  its  credentials. 

^1)  The  fact  of  man's  elevation,  probably  alluded 
to  m  the  likeneas  of  God  imprintea  m  Ad«n  (GeOi, 
96),  m  the  tree  of  life  from  whidi  he  wae  faamd  m 
consequence  of  his  sin  (Gen„  iii,  22),  and  in  the  inti- 
mate union  of  man  with  Clod,  .as  described  in  the 
Sajiienlial  and  Prophetic  books,  has  its  full  expression 
in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  (John,  vi  and  xiv- 
xvii),  in  the  prologue  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  compared 
with  John^  li  and  iii,  and  in  the  introduction  to 
several  Eoistlee  like  I  Cor.^  E^ph.,  and  I  Pet.  The 
direct  and  face- lo-f ace  vision  of  God  is  our  future 
destiny  (I  Clor.,  xiii,  12 ;  I  .John,  iii,  2).  In  this 
world  we  arc  not  in  name  onlv  liut  in  very  fact  the 
sons  of  God  (I  John,  iii,  1),  bemg  born  anew  (1  John, 
iii,  7)  and  having  the  charity  of  (jod  infused  in  our 
heaxXa  bv  the  Holy  Ghost  who  is  mven  to  ua  (Bom., 
V,  b).  The  emphasis  laid  by  the  eaiTy  Fatheraoo  maa'a 
deification  has  been  shown  eleewhere  (see  Adoption). 
In  view  of  all  this  R  is  not  true  that  the  Fatheni 
had  not  even  a  name  to  d'  siRnate  the  supernatural, 
as  is  often  asserted  by  laoiiern  critics.  De  Rroglii 
(Le  sumaturel,  p.  45)  shows  that  there  were  at  least 
four  different  phrases  to  express  the  supernatural 
gifts:  virfp  ^6ci»  (above  nature),  adscititia  (nqMP* 
added),  tfyt9t*  rift  vbviat  (foreign  to  the  CMOoe), 
xdp't,  x«W«^/«""<»  (gratuitous). 

(2)  The  gratuitous  or  supernatural  character  of 
the  beatific  vision  w.as  placed  in  bold  relief  bv  St. 
Paul  (I  Tim.,  vi,  1.5)  and  St.  .lohn  i,  IS  and  vi'  40). 
St.  Irenaeus  merely  par.aphroses  their  teaching  in 
the  famous  sentence:  "Homo  a  se  non  videt  Deum; 
iUe  autem  volens  videtiir  hominibus  quibua  volt, 
(luando  vult^  quemadmodum  vuH;  pofania  est  enha 

(r'nntra  ha  res.,  Vj  20).  Neither 
Kph.,  1,  16-19  and  iii, 

;  !l  I'ct..  i,  I;  etc,  without  n  jiliz- 


in  oiniuhiis  n<'n.-^" 
can  one  reiui  HUeh 
14-21;  Co\.,  i,  lOsci 
ing  that  the  suixTimtural  character  of  the  intuitive 
WSon  applies  likewise  to  present  charity  "which  sur- 
pMM  eu  Jmowlodge".  The  trawKwndwnne  of  the 
■upeniatiiral  order,  not  only  above  our  present  dit 
facta  condition,  hut  also  above  our  native  conr^titu- 
tion  viewed  philosophically  in  t  he  e!i  im  iit.s  ami  prop- 
erties and  exigencies  of  human  nature,  i.^^  not  ern- 
phasiacd  in  early  Christian  literature,  which  deals 
not  with  abstractions.  St.  Paul,  however,  describ- 
ing the  r61e  of  the  Redeemer  which  ia  to  renovate, 
repair,  and  restore,  comes  very  near  the  point  by 
hiutinp  that  our  present,  clearly  supernatural  ele- 
vation i.s  hut  a  return  to  the  no  le^.-i  supernatural 
condition  of  the  "old  Adam";  and  whilr  the  point 
is  not  fully  discussed  by  the  Fathers  before  the 
ffBhgian  controversies  concerning  original  sin,  yet 
some  passing  lemMrks  by  St.  Ireneus  (Contra  horee., 
Ill,  xviii,  1,  3)  and  St.  John  Chrysostoro  (X  Homily 
on  St.  John,  2)  allOW  that  thtR  is  no  chasm  between 
the  early  Fathers,  St.  Augustine,  who  presented  a 
bold,  if  not  fini.shed,  delineation  of  the  !iu|H'rnatural 
!is  such,  and  the  Schoolmen  and  |K)st-Tridentine  theo> 
logians  (as  Soto,  "De  natura  et  gratia";  Ripalda, 
"De  ente  aupematurali";  Suares,  "'De  variis  statir 
bus")  who  carefully  distinguished  the  various  statet 
of  human  nature.  Rip.ilda's  opinion  to  the  efTeot 
that  the  beatific  vision  which  is  de  Jado  suponatural 
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to  the  whole  actual  creation  might  become  natural 
tOMMMpoHtble  higher  creature,  nas  never  been  for* 
■aBycMidemnedby  the  Church;  it  is  however  uiMiii> 
mouslv  rejected  by  theologianB,  as  it  seems  km  oon- 
fonnaole  to  Scriptural  sayings  and  tends  to  destroy 
theabeolute  tmnsocndence  of  the  ^<up^m.'itu^al  ordor. 

(8)  The  phikwophiwd  |x>fwibility  mul  thv  crilic.il 
ascertaiuiiH-nt  of  the  supernatural  onltT  arc  the 
oentral  point  of  ChriBtaan  apoloeetics.  Against 
Ibe  prejudicial  views  of  the  Itetiottalists  who  pro- 
nounce  it  inexistent,  or  unneccssnr\-,  or  nii»chievoU8, 
or  even  impossible,  Christian  aitologi-sts  urge,  and  to 
good  purpoee,  the  critica!  value  of  the  r<  ronLs  on 
which  it  rests,  its  (juasi-neces^ity  for  the  corn  et  con- 
duct of  life,  the  profits  it  brings  to  it.s  r<H*ipient^,  and 
the  utter  want  of  foundation  of  its  so-called  anti- 
nnmim  Bttnog  thus  cleared  the  ground^  they 
proceed  to  ooUcct  and  interpret  and  or|pnise  the 
various  data  of  Revelation,  the  result  being  a  har- 
monious and  truly  fprandiose  Hystem  of  ovrrlife. 
From  the  coiumoiily  rcctivcfl  axiom  that  "grace 
docs  not  destroy  but  only  ju  rfecta  nature"  they 
establish  between  the  two  orders  a  jmrallelism  that 
is  not  mutual  confuision  or  reciprocal  exclusion,  but 
dietfawtion  and  Bubordination.  The  Schoolmen  rooka 
freely  of  nature's  posribOities  (palmlia  eMisnNoKt) 
and  even  conations  {appelitus  naturalis)  towards 
the  supernatural.  To  tnose  traditional  methods 
and  vii  ws  some  Christian  writers  have,  of  late, 
endeavoured  to  add  and  even  substitute  another 
theoiy  which,  they  claim,  will  bring  the  supernatural 
hoBM  to  the  modem  mind  and  give  it  unquHtionaUe 
cradentials.  The  novel  theory  oonsnts  m  makinc 
nature  postulate  the  supernatural.  WTiatevcr  be 
the  legitimity  of  the  purpose,  the  method  Ls  ambiRUous 
and  full  of  pitfalls,  lietween  the  S(  h(X)lmen's  potcn- 
tia  obedientiaiiis  and  appelitu*  moralis  and  the  Modern- 
ist tenet  according  to  which  the  supernatural  "ema- 
nates from  nature  qKmtaneously  and  entirely"  there 
is  space  and  distanee;  at  lbs  same  time,  the  CalhoUe 
^KMogist  who  would  attenmt  to  fill  some  of  the  space 
and  cover  some  of  the  Astaooe  ^ould  keep  in  mind 
the  admonition  of  Pius  X  to  those  "Catholic^  who, 
while  rejecting  immanence  as  a  doctrine,  employ 
it  as  a  method  of  aptologetics,  and  who  ilo  this  so 
imorudenUy  that  they  seem  to  admit  that  there  is 
in  numan  natoro  a  Irbe  and  rigorous  necessity  with 
regard  to  the  supernatural  order  and  not  merely 
a  capacity  and  suitability  for  the  supernatural 
such  as  has  at  all  times  been  emphasised  by  Catbolio 
apologists"  (Encyclical  "Pascendi"). 

RiPALOA,  D*  etUe  tupernaturali  (Pkria,  1870);  SciUADEm,  D* 
WijMei  orditu  (VienQa,  1N04);  Tehhikn,  La  orae«  ei  la  gloirt 
O^ria.  1MI7):  BAitrrBL.  Saturt  H  tumatuM  (Parw.  I90.3);  I)e 
fiaoaua,  L*  twrnattirtl  (Pkria,  1908) :  Liobaro.  L*  mpinrrt  dr  la 

wnlMH  tt  d«  fumalurtl  d'aprkt  Ut  thMiigifnii  emtanliiiuti  itu  XIII' 
tm  XVIII*  i\i<lrt  (Paris,  1910).  A  mure  r<<ni\i\<  -r  hMmimphy 
ia  fouxid  in:  Wilbblm  aito  Scannkix.  Manual  oj  Cath.  TKetdogy, 
I  (London.  1006),  430;  Tamqcbbet.  Syiwpn*  Iheol.  dogmat.,  I 
(N«w  York).  S46;  WfWlii.—,  L*  oMckumt  romain.  111  (Mon- 

Br'A«JS»»ii.:iw/*^  *• 

J.  F.  fiouoB. 
BiqwrpelUcium.  See  Surpuce. 

Bupontition  {{rom  tttpenigto,  "to  stand  in  terror 

of  the  deity"  (Cicero,  ''De  Nat.  deorum",  I,  xlii, 
117);  or  from  suj*ersU:t,  "surviviuK":  "Qui  totos  dies 
prt'cabantur  ot  inmiulabant,  ut  sihi  sui  liberi  HUi)er- 
stitcs  essent,  supcrstitioei  sunt  appellati",  i.  e.  "Those 
who  for  whole  davs  ivayed  and  offered  saerifloe  thai 
their  <dii]dren  mi^t  survive  them,  were  eaUed  sa|Mr> 
stftibus"  (Cioero,  ibid.,  II,  xrv-iii,  72).  Cicero  abo 
drew  the  distinction:  "Superstitio  rst  in  (|ua  timor 
inanis  deorum,  religio  quae  deonini  cuitu  pio  contin- 
etur",  i.  e.  "Superstition  is  the  baseless  fear  of  the 
ooda,  reUgion  the  pious  worahip."  According  to  Isi- 
doveof  Sevflb  (Etymolof.,  L  8,  c.  iii,  sent.),  the  word 
inm  tMjgmmlMt  at  siipsrinstffctM  "wmntitio 


instituta  superiorum",  i.  e.  "<)l).servances  added  on  to 
prcBcribed  or  established  worship")  is  defined  by  St. 
Thomas  (II-II,  O.  »sU«  a.  1)  as  "a  vice  opposed  to 
relipon  by  way  of  excess;  not  because  in  the  worship 
of  Uod  it  does  more  than  true  reliRion,  but  because  it 
offers  Divine  W()rslii[)  to  In  iim-  other  than  (Iml  or 
offers  worship  to  (lod  in  an  im|in>per  manner".  Su- 
perstition sins  b^'  excess  of  reli>:i(>n,  and  this  differs 
from  the  vice  of  irreligion,  which  sins  by  defect.  The 
theologioal  virtue  of  religion  stands  midway  between 
the  two.   Ql-U,  Q.  zdi,  a.  1.) 

Diviaiow.— There  are  four  speeios  of  superstitions: 
(1)  improper  worship  of  the  true  Clod  (indebihu^  vert 
Dei  cultii^);  (2)  idolatry;  (3)  divination;  fl)  vain 
observances,  which  include  magic  and  o<  (  ul(  arts. 
This  division  is  based  uix>n  the  various  waj's  in  which 
religion  may  be  vitiated  by  ensM.  Worship  becomes 
iruicbitxu  cuUuM  when  incongruous,  meaningless^  vof 
proper  elements  are  added  to  the  proper  and  approved 
periormancn:  it  becomes  idolatrous  when  it  is  ofTcred 
to  creatures  set  up  as  divinities  or  tiidowcd  with 
divine  attributes.  Divination  (q.  v.)  (■< insists  in  the 
attempt  to  extract  from  creatures,  by  means  of  reli- 
gious rites,  a  knowledge  of  future  events  or  of  thin^ 
Jcnoiro  to  God  alone.  Under  the  head  of  vain  obaot^ 
vanees  eome  all  those  iMffiefe  and  praetiees  which,  at 

leiusf  by  implication,  attribute  supernal ur:il  or  pre- 
ternatural powers  for  nood  or  fur  evil  to  causes  evi- 
dently incapable  of  producing  the  expected  efficls. 
The  number  and  variety  of  superstitions  appear  from 
the  following  list  of  those  most  in  vogue  at  different 
periodaof  htttanr:  astrology,  the  reading  of  the  future 
and  of  man's  aestiny  firom  the  stan;  aeromaney, 
divinations  by  means  of  the  air  and  winds;  amulets, 
things  worn  as  a  n'int'<lv  or  jjreservative  against  evils 
or  mischief,  such  as  diseases  or  witclicraf? ;  chiro- 
mancy, or  palmistry,  divination  by  the  lines  of  the 
hand ;  caimomanoy,  by  the  ascent  or  motion  of  smoke; 
oatroptomancy,  b^  murors;  alomanoy,  by  salt;  car- 
tomancy, by  playing  cards;  anthroponumcy,  by  in- 
spert  ion  of  human  viscera;  belomancy,  by  the  shuffling 
of  arrows  (Ezeehiel,  xxi,  21);  geomancy,  by  points, 
lines,  or  figures  traced  on  thr  ground;  nydro- 
maney,  by  water;  idoliUry,  the  worship  of  idols; 
Sabianism,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars; 
Zoolstry,  Anthropolatry,  and  Fetishism,  the  worship 
of  animals,  man,  and  things  without  sense;  Devil- 
worship;  the  worship  of  abstract  notions  personified, 
e.  g  Vielor>',  Peace,  Fame,  Concord,  whicn  had  tem- 
ples and  a  priesthotxl  for  the  i>erf(>rmancc  of  their 
cult;  necromancy,  the  evocation  of  the  dear!,  as  old  as 
history  and  perpetuated  in  contemporary  Spiritism; 
onciromancy.  the  interpretation  of  dreams;  philtres, 
potions,  or  charms  intsBded  to  excite  love;  omens  or 
prognostics  of  future  events;  witchcraft  and  magic 
in  all  their  ramifications;  lucky  and  unlucky  davs, 
numbers,  T>orsons,  things,  aotiooa;  the  evil  tpdlSi 
incantations,  ordeals,  etc. 

Origin. — The  source  of  superstition  is,  in  the  first 
place,  subjective.  Ignoranoe  of  natural  causes  leads 
to  the  belief  thitft  certain  strHring  phenomena  express 
the  will  or  the  an^  of  aome  invisible  overruling 
power,  and  the  objects  in  wUeh  such  phenomena 
appear  arc  forthwith  drfftffd,  as,  e.  ^.  in  Natun^- 
worship.  Conversely,  many  superstitious  practices 
are  due  to  an  exaggerated  notion  or  a  false  interpn'- 
tation  of  natural  events,  so  that  effects  are  sought 
which  are  beyond  the  efficiency  of  physical  causes. 
Ciuiomty  also  with  regard  to  things  that  are  hidden 
or  are  still  in  the  future  plays  a  considerable  part, 
e,  g.  in  the  various  kinds  of  divination.  Hut  the 
chief  .source  of  superstition  is  pointed  out  in  Scripture: 
" .\\\  men  are  vain,  in  whom  there  is  not  the  knowle<lge 
of  God:  and  who  by  these  good  things  that  are  seen, 
oould  not  understand  him  that  is,  neither  by  attending 
totboiroriuhave  acknowledged  who  was  the  workman: 
faol  fam  fanapned  either  the  lira,  or  the  wind,  or  the 
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■iHfi  air,  or  th*  oircle  of  the  stars,  or  the  gmi  wftter, 
cr  tbe  Bon  and  moon,  to  be  the  gods  ttast  ruk  the 
iroilil"  (Wisdom,  xiii,  1-2).   It  is  to  tU«  igDOnaee  of 

the  true  God,  coupled  with  an  inonltnate  venerAtion 
for  human  excellence  and  the  love  of  artistic  repre- 
8<'ntatinnHi  appealing  to  the  wnscs,  that  St.  Thoiniw 
ivscrilxs  the  (irigin  of  idolatry.  \Miilc  tluwe  arc  flis- 
pcisitive  CHuaes,  (lie  consumniativc  cause,  lie  atUls,  was 
the  influence  of  demons  who  ofTercd  themselves  as 
objects  of  worship  to  erring  men,  ghang  aaiwers 
through  idols  and  doing  things  whicth  to  men  aeemed 
marvellous  (II-II,  Q.  xciv,  a.  4). 

These  causies  exjjlain  tlic  origin  and  spread  of 
superstition  in  the;  pagan  world.  They  were  to  a 
large  extent  eliminated  bj*  (lie  prejicbing  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  so  deep-rooted  was  the  tendency  to  which 
tiiey  gave  rise  that  many  of  the  ancient  practices 
8ur%'ived,  especially  among  peoples  just  emerging 
from  barbarism.  It  was  only  by  degrees,  through 
the  legislation  of  the  Church  and  the  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge,  that  the  earlier  forms  of  piij>rr- 
atition  were  eradicated.  But  the  tendency  ilsclf  liaa 
not  wholly  disapiK'ared.  Side  by  side  with  the  Ra- 
tionalistic philosophy  and  the  rigorous  scientifio 
methods  which  are  charaeteristic  of  modern  thoii^^ 
there  are  still  to  be  found  variofis  sorts  of  superalluon. 
So  far  as  this  includes  the  worship  of  thmgs  other 
than  God,  it  is  not  only  an  (>ssential  part,  but  the 
foundation  also  of  the  Positi\ isr ii>  system  (Comte), 
which  sots  up  hunifinity  a-s  the  object  of  religious 
worship  (see  Posmvisw).  Xor  can  Pantheism  (q.  v.), 
whiob  identifiea  God  and  the  wwld.  lead  ooosiBtent|^ 
to  any  but  superstitious  praetioes,  however  it  may  m 
theorj'  di.'<clriirii  surli  ;i  purixisc.  The  human  inind, 
by  a  natural  impulse,  1(  ihIb  1<>  worship  something, 
and  if  it  is  convinced  tli  it  AKim-ti.  ism  is  tnae  and 
that  God  is  unknowable,  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  devise 
other  objects  of  worah^.   It  is  also  significant  that 

fest  whok  mainr  scientists  supposed  that  b<-lief  in  n 
ture  life  had  been  finally  proved  an  {nosion,  Spirit- 
ism fq  with  its  doctrinci  and  practices,  should 
have  irainrd  such  .a  strong  hold  not  only  on  the  ignor- 
ant, hut  ;i!s'i.  and  in  a  niiirh  serious  sense,  on 
leading  representut  ivcs  of  science  itself.  This  may  in- 
deed be  interpreted  as  a  reaction  against  Materialism; 
Imt  it  is  none  the  less,  at  bottom,  an  evidence  of  man's 
restless  desire  to  penetrate,  by  anv  and  every  means, 
the  mystery  that  lies  beyond  death.  \\'liile  it  is  eii.sy 
to  condemn  Spiritism  an  superstitious  and  vain,  the 
condemnation  does  not  do  away  w^ith  the  fact  tluit 
Spiritism  has  become  widespread  in  this  age  of  en- 
Ughtenment.  Now  as  in  the  past  the  rejection  of 
JD^vine  truth  in  the  name  of  reason  often  opens  the 
way  to  beliefs  and  practices  wliidi  are  at  ooee 
unworthy  of  reason  and  dangerous  to  morality. 

Sinfulness  OF  SurKRSTiTiON  in  Ciknkhal. — .Super- 
stition of  anj'  description  is  a  transgression  f>f  tlie 
First  Couiniandment:  "1  am  the  Lord  thy  (Jo<l, — 
thou  shalt  not  have  strange  gods  before  me.  Thou 
slialt  not  make  to  thyself  a  graven  thing,  nor  the 
likenesn  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the 
earth  beneath  .  .  .  thou  shalt  not  adore  them  nor 
serve  them"  CExofi.,  xx,  2-5).  It  is  also  again.st  the 
positive  ]-A\y  of  slie  Church,  which  visits  the  worst 
kinds  of  sujjerslition  with  si'vere  punishments,  and 
against  the  natural  law  inasmuch  as  it  runs  counter 
to  the  dictate  of  reason  in  the  matter  of  man's  rela- 
tions to  God.  Suoh  objeetive  sinfulness  is  inherent 
in  all  superstitious  practices  from  idolatry  down  to  the 
vainest  of  vain  ob»er\'ances,  of  course  in  ver\'  different 
degrees  of  gravity.  With  regartl  to  the  suliicctive 
guiU.  attaching  to  them  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
no  sin  is  mortal  unless  committed  with  full  knowledge 
of  its  grievous  wickedness  and  with  full  deliberation 
and  oonsrat.  Of  these  essential  factors  the  first  is 
i  wanting  entirely,  and  the  second  is  only  impcr- 
The  numerous  coses  in  which  the 


event  s<«cmed  to  justify  the  superstitious  practice, 
and  the  imiversality  of  sudi  tnoongnious  buiefs  ana 
performanoes,  tlxnigh  th^  mav  not  alwavs  induee 

inculpable  ignorance,  may  possibly  obscure  the  knowl- 
edge and  weaken  the  will  to  a  point  incompatible 
with  mortal  sin.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  many  supersti- 
tions of  our  own  day  have  been  act«  of  genuine  piety 
at  other  timss,  ano  nagr  be  so  still  In  Ihs  bsnrto  oi 
simple  folk. 

Special  SnraBSTrrioNs. — The  principal  specien 
of  superstition,  vis.,  idoktry,  divination,  occult  arts, 
have  received  adequate  treatment  in  other  articles. 
Somethin(i  n  iiiains  to  be  said  on  (1)  cultus  indthUux, 
or  the  pious  vagaries  which  people  intermingle  with 
Cathohc  religion;  (2)  vain  observances  in  daily  life. 

(1)  Improper  worship  {cullua  indebitut)  consists  in 
introducinc  fake  or  sup^uous  elements  bito  the 
practice  of  true  religion.  Such  false  elements,  be 
their  origin  culpable  deceit  or  inculpable  credulity, 
vitiate  the  virtue  of  religion  by  substituting  error  for 
truth  in  the  .service  of  (^od.  A  layman  ^x-rforming 
I)riestly  functions,  a  pardoner  selling  spunous  indul- 
gences, a  fanatic  (jevoter-  inventing  false  miracles  and 
answers  to  prayers  in  order  to  intriMliice  or  spread  hi* 
own  favourite  devotion,  wholesale  believers  in  supers 
natural  apparitions,  visions,  revelations,  which  serve 
no  pood  punxJi^e — ^all  these  are  guilty  of  superstition, 
at  lejust  material.  .\s  regards  formal  gum,  this  is 
often  reduced  to  the  vani-shing  point  bj'  the  prevailing 
credulitj'  and  common  practice  of  the  period.  Tl»e 
worship  of  imaginaiy  ssmts  or  n  licSi  devotion  based 
dpon  ulse  revdaUcmst  mmaritions,  sappaaed  mirn- 
ciee,  or  false  notions  gaierally,  is  usually  excusable  In 
the  worshipper  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  and  good 
faith;  hut  there  is  no  excus<*  for  lhos<'  who  use  similar 
nil  in -i  to  exploit  popular  credulity  for  their  own  pe- 
cuniary profit.  The  originators  of  such  falsehoods 
are  liars,  deceivers,  and  not  rarely  thieves;  but  s 
milder  Judgment  dxmld  be  pronounced  on  those  who, 
aftCT  discoverinp  the  imposture,  tolerate  the  impmper 
cidtUB.  For  it  is  nn  ea.«y  matter,  even  for  the  highest 
authorities,  to  eradicate  beliefs  or  to  check  the  growth 
of  devotions  which  have  taken  a  strong  h(vld  cm  the 
popular  mind:  the  long  struggle  of  the  Inquisition 
with  the  Spiritual  Franciscans,  who,  on  the  aseump- 
tion  that  the  rule  of  St.  Francis  was  a  direct  revd*- 
tion  from  heaven,  attributed  to  the  practice  of  pov<- 
erty  an  exaggerate*!  importance,  and  cheerfully  went 
to  th<'  .'^take  rather  than  relintiuish  fh(>ir  wavs,  is  but 
one  i  \anij)le  among  scores  that  cDtild  be  cited.  There 
is  always  the  fear  of  uprooting  the  wheat  with  the 
tares,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  the  improper  worship 
die  a  natural  death:  for  devotions  also  havs  tbor 
changing  seasons.  The  pope  and  the  bishops  are  the 
proper  authorities  to  act  in  these  matters,  for  to  them 
lielongs  the  reflation  of  worship,  both  public  and 
Itrivate,  and  it  is  the  dU!^  of  SffCty  CstfloBc  tO  nfc  ' 
by  their  tleciiiion. 

The  same  reflect  ions  apply  to  another  kind  of 
proper  worship,  the  cuUm  ntperfiuut  whidh  rimrittff  in 
expeeting  from  certain  x>ro- arranged  dreomstanees  a 
greater  efficacy  of  the  religious  performanc*';  e.  g.  to 
expect  a  greater  benefit  from  Mn.«!scs  said  before  sun- 
rise with  a  certain  nuiiilx  r  of  i-aridles  disposed  in  a  cer- 
tain order,  by  a  priest  hearing  a  special  saint's  name 
or  being  of  t  he  supposed  stature  of  Cfairist.  Triduums^ 
novenas^  First  Friday  Communions,  nine  consecutive 
First  Fhday  Oommunions,  Saturday  fasting,  thoui^ 
thev  seem  to  attach  special  importance  to  numl^ 
and  dates,  are  approved  by  the  Church,  because  these 
dates  anrl  numbers  are  cf)nvenient  for  shaping  and 
regulating  certain  excellent  devotions.  The  Catholic 
devotions  which  are  connected  with  holy  places,  holy 
shrines,  holy  wells^  famous  relics,  etc.  are  oommonqr 
treated  as  superstitious  by  non-Ca^iollea  trim  clflker 
reject  all  worship  of  saints  and  relics  or  assume  piooi 
frauds  on  the  part  of  the  priests  who  benefit  by  thi 
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nvnhip.   It  muat  be  admitted  tb»t  these  hallowed 
d  things  have  occfinioaed  many  le^enda;  that 
CMduttty  was  in  some  eases  the  princiiwl 
I  of  tbdr  oelebrity;  that  here  and  there  instances 

of  frniid  <:in  be  .ulduced;  yrt,  for  nil  that,  thr  prin- 
ciples wIulIi  nuiiif  the  worsliijjpcr,  and  his  good  iii- 
tentions,  are  not  impaired  hv  an  undercurrent  of 
enror  as  to  facts.  If  superstition  there  be,  it  in  only 
mtemL  Moreover,  the  Church  is  always  careful  to 
nmore  aaij  fraud  or  etnw  iiMoaaistent  with  tr^ 
tion,  althon^  she  is  toterant  of  "pious  twHefs"  whieh 
have  helped  to  further  Christian  piety.  Thus,  all<'p;('<i 
saints  and  relies  are  «upi)r<\ssf(l  as  s^Kin  a>-  fli>ro\ crcd, 
but  b«'li<>f  ill  the  private  rcvciat  ions  to  whir  h  die  fcusi 
of  Con>us  Christi,  the  Rosary,  the  Hacred  Heart  and 
many  other  devotions  owe  theur  origin  is  neither  oom-> 
manded  nor  prohibited;  here  each  man  ia  hie  own  judge] 
(2)  Turning  now  to  Tain  obaerranoes  in  daily  life, 
properly  so  called,  we  first  nief>t  with  the  superstitions 
obwrved  in  the  adniitustration  of  juMtiri*  during  many 
centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  known  as  ordi  ul-.  or 
"  judgment's  of  (.iud".  Among  the  early  Germans  a 
man  accused  of  a  crime  had  to  prove  his  *nwmn^, 
Bopioof  of  his  guilt  being  incumbent  on  hia  aoooaen. 
Tbe  oath  of  a  Tree  man,  strengthened  by  the  oaths 
of  friends,  sufficed  to  establisli  his  innocence,  but 
when  the  oath  was  refusetl  or  the  required  number 
of  "  roniptirjiator.s"  faiii'd,  the  defendant,  if  he  wa** 
a  free  nian,  had  to  light  his  aceusi-r  in  lungle  com- 
bat; bondmen  and  women  had  either  to  find  a 
champion  to  fi|^t  for  them  or  to  undereo  some  other 
fonn  of  ordeal  as  fixed  by  law,  arranged  oy  the  judge, 
or  cho^n  by  one  of  the  parties.    Besides  the  judicial 


iinmetuH'  cruditioD.  but  put  on  tbe  Index  by  dcrr«««  of  13  Feb^ 
1702.  and  10  Mky,  1757);  Brand,  06«erM<MMM  m  Popular  An- 
tiqmtit*  (London.  1888)  («  '  '  -  -  - 
GdnrBBT.  MtnUmhtis,  I 
bibliocrapltir 
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Supper,  Thk  Last,  the  rural  held  by  Christ  and 
His  dUciulet*  on  the  eve  of  His  Passion  at  which  He 
institutea  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

Tmm.--'n»  Evangriista  and  critios  genenDijr  acne 
fliat  tbe  Last  Bonper  was  <m  a  Thursday,  that  Christ 
sufFere<l  and  <li(  n  <>n  Friday,  and  that  fie  arose  fn)m 
the  dead  on  Sutnlay.  As  to  the  day  of  the  month 
tlierr  Hfins  ;i  'lilTiriiici'  iM'twecn  the  reconi  of  the 
sj'noptic  Ciospcis  and  that  of  St.  John.  In  conse- 
quence SOBM  oritiOB  have  rejected  the  authenticity 
of  either  account  or  of  both.  Since  Christiana, 
accepting  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  cannot 
ndnnt  eontradiction.s  in  the  sacred  writ<'rH.  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  statements. 
Matt.,  xxvi,  17,  sajns,  "And  on  the  first  day  of  the 
A^ymes";  Mark,  xiv,  12,  "Now  on  the  first  day  of 
the  unleavened  bread,  when  they  sacrifioed  the 
pasbb";Luke,  xxii,  7.  "And  the  day  hi  the  unleavened 
wead  came,  on  which  it  was  neoessaiy  that  the  pasdi 
should  be  killed".  From  these  passages  it  seems 
to  follow  that  Jesus  and  hi.s  disciples  conformed  to 
the  ordinarj-  ru.stom,  that  the  Last  Supper  took  place 
on  the  11th  of  Nisiui,  and  that  the  Crucifixion  was 
on  the  15th,  the  great  festival  of  the  Jews.  This 
opinion,  held  by  Tolet,  ComeUus  a  Lapide,  Patrid, 
0>rluy,  Hengstenberg,  Ohlshausen,  ana  Tholuck,  ia 
confirmed  by  the  custom  of  the  early  Eastt^m  Church, 
combat  the  early  Cemian  laws  recognized  as  leeiti'' — whieh,  IwikTllK  tO'tltin  day  of  the  month,  celebrated 
mate  means  to  discriminate  heiween  Ruilt  and  i^no-  )J th>*^i'<Wt4l*'nt>|n^tion  of  the  I/ird's  Last  Supp'r  on  the 
eence  the  casting  or  drawing  of  lots,  trial  by  fir^  m  .  l4t,hLof  ?vi^aiv>^;itli<Mit  paying  any  att<>ntion  to  the 
several  forms— holding  one's  hand  in  fire  for  a  datei^?!  ony'LOKiheJtv-Mkw-  'Thus  was  done  in  conformity  with 
mined  length  of  time;  paaaing  iwtween  two  pilc4  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Jbhn  the  Evangelist.  Hut  in  his 
burning  wood  with  no  covering  for  the  body  exceat  a  Gospel,  St.  John  seelns  to  indicate  that  Friday  was 
shirt  impregnated  with  wax;  canyingwith  the  naked^t-t^c  Jitb.pf  ^^inii,  far  (zviii,  28)  on  the  monung  of 
hand  a  red-hot  iron  weighing  from  one  to  three  pounds,  w]p  day  t^e,Jjfiw$  "went  not  into  the  hall,  that  they 
a  distance  of  from  nine  to  i\\  l  i  ve  paces;  walking  birt^  tnigJu  not  be  dene  j,  but  that  they  might  eat  the 
foot  over  nine  red-hot  i)lounii.-hareti  di.spuiied  in  a  line pn«ch  ".  Varioti><  tljui^s  were  done  on  this  Friday 
nine  steps  long.  At  the  root  of  these  and  mftny  WfilCh~lR5Uia"!IOTt»^rlf]tiie  on  a  feast,  vi«.,  Christ  is  ar- 
an&logous  praotioes  (see  Ordeals)  lay  the  firm  bclieif  vested,  tried,  crucified;   Uis  body  is  taken  down 

that  God  would  work  a  miracle  rather  than  allow  

the  innocent  to  perish  or  the  wicked  to  prevail. 
These  "judgments  of  God"  gave  rise  to  new  supersti- 
tions. Whet  her  guilty  or  not,  persons  .subjected  to  the; 
trials  would  often  put  more  confidence  in  charms, 
magic  formulas,  and  ointments  than  in  the  intervention 
of  Providence.  The  ordeals  gradually  gave  way  be- 
fore tbe  rationaUstic  temper  of  modern  times;  trials  by 
torture,  which  survived  tbe  ordeals,  seem  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  same  idea,  that  God  will  protect 
the  innocent  and  give  them  superhuman  endurance. 

The  iK>wer  of  the  evil  eye  (fasrinatio)  has  been  be- 
lieveti  in  for  a  long  time,  and  is  still  dreaded  in  nuiny 
countries.  The  number  thirteen  continues  to  strike 
terror  into  the  bwtB  of  men  who  profess  not  to  fear 
CkML  The  appuantsaeeess  whieh  so  often  attends  a 
super  stitioo  can  mostly  be  accounted  for  by  natural 
causes,  although  it  would  be  rash  to  deny  all  super- 
natural intervention  (e.  g.  in  the  phenomena  of  Hpirit- 
i.sm).  When  the  olnect  is  to  a.scertain,  or  to  effect  in  a 
general  way,  one  of  two  possible  evoats,  the  law  of 
wobabilitiee  ^ves  an  equal  chanoe  to  succe^  and 
nflnr^  and  sueeeas  does  more  to  support  than  failure 
would  do  to  destroy  superstitkm,  for,  on  its  aide, 
there  are  arrayed  the  religious  instinct,  '^yni[iat!)v  and 
ajjiithy,  confidence  and  distnist,  encouragement  and 
discouragement,  '^ell-:~uK(;esiion  and — pefhaps StWU^ 
est  of  all — the  hc.ilm^'  power  of  nature. 

ftr.  Thomaw,  Sumrrui.  II-H,  QQ.  xcii-icvi;  St.  ALPnoNsna 
Ijoroiti.  ThtiA.  Mor.,  IV,  i.  cd.  I,e  N'oir  /Lyons,  1873),  oontaina 
U'*'  fill  riotwi;  FeuraRIH,  Prompia  Bibliulhrca,  n.  v.  Superstitio; 

I  (>  vota«  Ml.  im;  a  BBra  votab.  Pui*,  1704)  (aimi^ 


"  (beeanse  it  was  tbe  patasoeve)  that  the  bodies  mi^t 
not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  sabbath  day  (for 
that  was  a  groat  sabbath  day)";  the  riiroud  and 

ointment.s  are  bought,  ami  so  on. 

The  defen<lers  of  this  opinion  claim  that  there  is 
only  an  apparent  contnwliction  and  that  the  differing 
statements  may  be  reconciled.  For  the  Jews  oaP 
eolated  their  festivals  and  Sabbaths  from  flumst  to 
sunset:  thus  the  Sabbath  began  after  suaaek  on 
Friday  and  ended  at  sunset  on  Saturday.  TUa 
style  IS  employed  by  the  synoptic  Gospels,  w  liile  St. 
John,  WTiting  about  twenty-ax  years  after  tlie  de- 
stnjction  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jewish  laws  and  customs 
no  longer  prevailed,  may  well  have  use<l  the  Roman 
method  of  ccnnputing  time:  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night. The  word  vaach  does  not  eawluaivi^y  •W^ ' 
to  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  eve  of  the  feast,  mi  w 
used  in  the  Scriptures  .and  in  the  Tahnud  in  a  wider 
senstr  for  the  entire  festivity,  indudin^i  tin-  rliatjigiih; 
any  legal  defilement  could  liave  Ixin  removed  by 
the  evening  ablutions;  trials,  and  even  executions 
and  many  servile  works,  though  forbidden  on  ihn 
Sabbath,  were  not  foifaidden  on  feasts  (Nwnut  9cviii» 
16;  Deut.,  xvi,  23).  Tbe  word  ponuenw  may  <faaiote 
the  preparation  for  any  Sabbath  and  may  be  the 
common  designation  for  any  Friday,  and  its  connex- 
ion with  piusch  need  not  mean  prrpuration  for  tlie 
Passover  but  Friday  of  the  Pa^)ver  sfnison,  and 
hanee  tlua  Sabbath'  was  a  great  Sabbath.  More- 
over H  ssema  quite  certain  that  if  St.  John  intended 
to  fgm  »  difleient  date  fnm  that  by  tha 
Sjynoiiliaa  and  aanelioned  fay  tiw  cusUwi  of  Ui  own 
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Church  at  Ephosiis,  he  would  have  said  so  expreasly. 
Others  accept  the  apparent  statement  of  St.  John 
that  the  Last  Sup|>er  woh  on  the  13th  of  Nisan  and 
try  to  n>eoneile  the  aerount  of  the  Synoptics.  To 
this  chu«  belong  Paul  of  HurRos,  Maliionatii.s,  I'etau, 
Hardouin,  Tilleniont,  and  others.  Peter  of  Alexan- 
dria (P.  G.,  XCII,  78)  says:  "In  previous  years 
Jesus  had  kept  the  Passover  and  eaten  the  njwchal 
lainh,  but  on  the  day  before  lie  suffered  i\n  the  tnie 
Paschal  Lamb  He  taught  His  tiiscinles  the  niv-stery 
of  the  type."  Others  say:  Since  tne  Paseh,  falling 
that  year  on  a  Friday,  was  reekone<l  as  a  Sabbath, 
the  Jews,  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  two  successive 
Sabbaths,  ha<i  postjxjned  the  Passover  for  a  day, 
and  Jesus  atlhered  to  the  day  fixed  by  law:  others 
think  that  Jesua  i»nticipate<i  the  celebration,  knowing 
that  at  the  proper  time  He  would  be  in  the  grave. 
X  PLACii. — The  owner  of  the  house  in  which  was  the 


IxTBUom  OF  m  CstracH  aw  Sion.  now  a  Mosqvb 
Ooeupying  the  Tnulitional  SiU)  of  the  Hoiue  in  JeniMkiem  in 
which  the  I..a«t  Supper  w%a  held 


upper  room  of  the  Last  Supper  is  not  mentioncnl  in 
Scripture;  but  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  disciples, 
since  Christ  bids  Peter  and  John  say,  "The  Master 
says".  Some  say  it  was  Nicodemus,  or  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  or  the  mother  of  John  Mark.  The  hall 
was  large  and  furnished  as  a  dining-room.'  In  it 
Christ  showetl  Himself  after  His  Kesurrection;  here 
toijk  place  the  election  of  Matthias  (o  the  Apostolate 
and  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  here  the  first 
Christians  assembled  for  the  breaking  of  bread; 
hither  Peter  and  John  came  when  they  ha<I  given 
testimony  after  the  cure  of  the  man  bom  lame,  and 
Peter  after  his  liberation  from  prison;  here  perhaps 
was  the  council  of  the  Apostles  held.  It  was  for  a 
while  the  only  church  in  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of 
all  churches,  known  as  the  Church  of  the  A{x)stlt«, 
or  of  Sion.  It  was  visited  in  4<)4  by  St.  Paula  of 
Rome.  In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  dtstmywl  by 
the  Saracens,  later  rebuilt  and  given  to  the  care  of  the 
AugustiniaiiM.  K<'8tored  after  a  second  destruction, 
it  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Franciscans,  who  were 
driven  out  in  1561.  At  present  it  is  a  Mohammedan 
mosque. 

Sequence  of  Events. — Some  critics  give  the  fol- 
lowing harmonized  order:  washing  of  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles,  prediction  of  the  b<*trayal  iuid  departure 
of  Judati,  institution  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  Others, 
believing  that  Judas  made  a  sacrilegious  communion, 
place  the  institution  of  the  sacrament  before  the 
departure  of  Judas. 

IN  AnT. — The  I>a8t  Supper  has  been  a  favourite 
subject.  In  the  catacombs  we  find  representations 
of  meals  ^nng  at  least  an  idea  of  the  surroundings 
of  an  ancient  dining  hall.  Of  the  sixth  century  we 
have  a  bas-relief  in  the  church  at  Monsa  in  Italy, 
«  picture  in  a  Syrian  codex  of  the  I^aurentian  Library 


at  Florence,  and  a  mosaic  in  S.  Apollinare  Nuovo 
at  Ravenna.  One  of  the  most  popular  pictures  is 
that  of  I>eonardo  da  Vinci  in  Santa  Niaria  delle 
CJrazie,  Milan.  Among  the  modem  schwl  of  Ger- 
man artiste,  the  Last  Supper  of  Gebhanit  is  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece. 

FoUAMn.  Thf  <^l^ri^l.  thr  Son  of  (!ti4,  tr.  Gkiwth.  II  (I<ondon. 
Isn.'O.  ;i>it);  Mauamr  Ceciua,  C<ah.  Serinture  ManuaU:  St, 
M.Uthrtr,  II.  11)7;  Thr  Kijxuxt.vry  Times.  X.\  (l->ltnl<urKh.  HKK)). 
.'il4;  The-Juo.  prnkttfche  QuartaUekri/l  (1877>,  IZ.'j:  Lanoem, 
IHr  letiten  Lrbrnttaof  7^«u  ( Krt'ibunt.  1804).  27;  KRAtrn.  Ge*rk.  dtr 
rkr.  Kurutt,  a.  v.  Atirtulmahl;  Stimmfn  atu  Maria  Ijiack.  XLIX. 
140;  CHWOI.AON  in  Mfm.  dt  C Acad,  impfr.  den  .Sncnrw  dr  St. 
PHeribourgu  7th  »er..  XLI.  p.  ,17;  Vioornoex,  [)irt.  <U  la  BibU 
(Paris,  IKvU),  «.  w.  C'4m;  Ctnad*.  where  a  full  bibliuKraphy 
may  be  found. 

Francis  Mershman. 

Suppression  of  Monasteries.  See  Monasteries, 
Suppression  or. 

Supralapsarianism.     See  Calyinisu;  Intra* 

I^PSAKIAN.S. 

Supremacy,  Act  or.  See  Enqland;  Oaths, 
Enolish  Post-Reformation. 

Supreml  disciplins,  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X. 
promulgaled  2  July,  1911,  relating  to  Holy  Days  of 
obligation.  On  floly  Days  of  i)reeept  a  twofoKl 
duty  is  incuml)ent  on  the  faithful,  of  hearing  Mass  and 
of  abstaining  from  servile  work.  Owing  particularly 
to  the  high  cost  of  living  and  to  the  necessity  of  ear- 
ing in  due  season  for  crops,  fmits,  etc.,  the  aiscipline 
of  the  Church  has  tended  to  lessen  the  number  of 
Holy  Days  in  certain  countries.  Pius  X  deeme*!  it  ad- 
visable to  extend  this  policy  to  the  Universal  Church, 
thus  effecting  greater  uniformity.  Aside,  then,  from 
all  Sundays,  the  obligation  of  hearing  Mass  and  ab- 
staining from  m>r\'ile  work  is  now  confined  to  eight 
days:  Christmas,  New  Year's  Day  or  the  feast  of  the 
Circumcision,  Epiphany  (6  Jan.),  the  Ascension  of 
Our  Ix)rd,  the  Immaculate  Conception  (8  Dec.), 
the  As.tumjition  of  the  Blessetl  V'lrgin  (15  Aug.), 
the  feast  of  SLs.  Peter  and  Paul  (29  June),  and,  finany, 
the  feast  of  .\ll  Saints  (1  Nov.).  Where,  however, 
any  of  the  above  feasts  has  been  abolished  or  trans- 
fern>d,  the  new  legislation  is  not  effective.  In  the 
United  States  consequently  the  Epiphanj'  and  the 
feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  are  not  days  of  precept 
(s<«e  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  tit.  Ill, 
c.  ii  and  p.  cv).  Feasts  of  patrons  are  no  longer 
Holy  Days  of  obligation.  Bishops  may,  if  they 
choose,  transfer  the  celebration  of  these  patronaJ 
feasts  to  the  following  Simday  in  accordance  with 
liturgical  laws.  If  it  is  desired  in  certain  coiutries 
or  dioceses  to  retain  as  da>n  of  precept  one  or  other 
fe.'tst  abrogateil  by  the  Constitution  "Supremi 
di.s<-iplina»",  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Holy  Sec. 

There  is  no  longer  any  obligation,  as  formerly 
in  many  countries,  of  assisting  at  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
or  abstaining  from  servile  work  on  the  feast  of  St. 
J(xs<-ph  (ly  Alarch),  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (24  June),  or  Cori'us  Chriiiti.  Accortling 
to  the  prewnt  Motu  I*roprio  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph, 
with  an  o<'tave,  is  to  be  celel)rate<l  on  the  Sunday 
following  19  March,  unless  that  date  fall  on  Sunday; 
the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  on  the  Sunday 
prectKiing  the  feast  of  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  (29  June); 
Corpus  Christi  on  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity 
Sunday.  Sc-arcely,  however,  was  the  "Supremi  dis- 
ciplinav'  promulgated,  when  (S.  R.  C,  24  July)  it 
was  modihed  as  follows :  The  solemn  commemoration 
of  St.  Joseph  without  an  octave  remains  on  19  March. 
The  feast  of  the  Patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  however, 
on  the  third  Sunday  after  taster  is  raised  to  a  double 
of  the  first  class,  a  primary  feast  with  an  octave. 
Likewise  the  feiwt  of  (^orpiw  Christi  with  its  privi- 
leged octave  is  observe<l  as  formerly  on  the  Thursday 
after  Trinity  Sunday,  but  the  solemnity  of  the  feast 
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k  tniutand  to  the  foUowing  Sunday.  Liturgical 
qoaitionB.  to  iHiibh  the  above  ohaiiges  gave  rise, 
were  8ettf(>d  by  a  Decree  of  the  Settwf  OoPffmation 

of  Ritc«,  28  Julv,  1911. 

The  present  \lofu  Proprio  institutes  anothor  im- 
portant change  in  It-gislation.  As  feasting  and  fiwt- 
ing  are  incompatible  F*iii8  X  hiis  aholi.sho<i  the  olili- 

eition  of  {aating  as  wdl  as  that  of  abstinence  for  the 
nivenal  Church,  should  auoh  obligation  coincide 
with  any  of  the  eight  feaxts,  as  above.  According  to  the 
"Nouvelle  Rovxw  Tht-oloRique",  November,  1911,  by 
dwrer  </f  t!i^  S.  Conn.  <>f  f  ho  Council,  2S  August,  191 1, 
this  disp«'nj5iition  i.s  not  lor  fpa.*«t.s  iilrcjuiy  su|)j)rr.ss('ri, 
like  the  Epiphany  in  the  Unittd  .Stjilcn.  Tht-  »ume 
■Bnarml  dispensation  from  the  laws  of  abstinence  and 
fasting  is  granted  by  the  Holy  Father  on  patronal 
feasts,  idwushed  by  the  present  Gonstitation,  should 
tboy  oe  celebrated  solemnly  and  with  a  large  con- 


of  the  faithiiiL 

Andrew  B.  Mkjebam. 

Bora,  titular  see  in  Augtista  Eupihntemn,  eof- 

fragan  of  Hierapolis.  Sura,  situntM  on  the  hank.s  of 
the  Euphratt'S,  at  the  intersc-rtion  of  the  n)ad.s  fnun 
Palmyra  and  liertx-a  <ir  (  halcis,  w.'us  a  rnilitarj- 
station,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  was 
the  residence  of  the  prefect  of  the  Ugio  XVI  Fiaria 
Firma.  In  his  second  S^frin  eaaopalgii  GhoanMa 
assaulted  the  town;  the  Annenlan,  Anaeee,  the 
ntngiMcr  milUum,  directed  the  defence;  when  he  fell 
the  inhabitants  sent  their  l)ishop  to  Chosrocs  ;w  an 
envoy;  but  the  latter.  incen,-«>d  by  the  resi.staiu-e  he 
bad  met  with,  ordered  the  dt'«tniction  of  the  tbvb'n, 
nhich  had  held  out  only  half  an  hour.  Juatinian 
erected  powerful  focta6eraaaa  there.  Ila  nuna^  of 
fitUe  importance,  are  near  ^he  nresent  nrflitai^  post 
of  El  Hamman,  not  far  from  Kr  kka  in  the  \nlayet 
of  Aleppo.  I,e  Quien,  "Orii  ii.^  chriyti.'inus",  II,  949. 
mentions  tlin  c  bishops  of  Sum:  Uranius,  represented 
by  his  metropolitan  at  Chalcedon,  451;  Marion, 
eaoled  as  a  Monophysite  in  518;  and  the  one  who  was 
envoy  to  C3MaRW%whiaae name  in  unknown.  Theaaeii 
mentioned  iB«he''Notiti»  episoopatmnn"  of  the  Fatri- 
ardiato  of  Aatiodk  in  the  sixth  and  tenth  oentmiee. 

VAiLRi  in  Edkot  d'Orimt.  X  (Paria.  1907).  94,  145;  Sum. 
Diet,  of  Orttk  nn>{  Rrtman  Gtog.,  a.  v.;  MOlxn,  jWCw  A  JWmhk 
m1.  Didot.  I,  OHj;  Chapot,  txi  frontUre  d«  FBtlplirUU  i  It 
fliilto  arote  (Pmw,  1007),  2S5-88  and  pMWB. 

8.  nnunln. 

Surln,  Jea.v-.To.skph,  b.  1600;  d.  at  Bordaai& 
16C.5.  He  belonged  to  the  Societv  of  Jesus,  UM 
enjoyed  great  cdebritv  for  hia  aduurable  virtues, 
hie  thala.  and  bit  talenta  aa  a  spiritual  director. 
Boamet  dedared  him  ''conawned  with  spirituality". 
Aft  the  suggestion  of  the  Fathers  of  tlu'  Province  of 
Aotdtaiue,  iusHciubled  in  provincial  conijregation 
Jl/SS),  the  f  rhiT  general  ordenni  his  name  mscrilM^l 
m  the  "Menologe  de  I'aasistanee  de  France".  At  the 
age  of  eight  he  took  a  vow  of  chastity,  at  ten  he  was 
tiuicht  to  meditate  by  a  Carmelite.  Having  been  sent 
to  Loudun  to  exoreiae  oertain  Ursulinea  tonnented 
by  the  evil  one,  ho  was  »o  horrified  at  the  terrible 
aacrileges  intended  for  three  deseerate<l  host.'?  that  he 
immediately  made  an  offering  of  lii-^  own  s])irit  to 
be  possessed  by  demons  in  cx^uution  for  this  frightful 
crime.  His  prayer  was  granted,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  vean  be  was  harassed  b^  evil  spirits,  plunged 
in  the  aeptha  of  despair  over  his  eternal  damnation. 
At  times  he  was  unable  to  use  his  hamls,  his  feet,  his 
ejres,  his  tongue,  or  wm*  impe!le<l  to  commit  a  thou- 
sjind  extravaganrr  s,  wliidi  <  vi  ti  the  most  charitably 
indinetl  deemed  foolish.  The  wrong  impression 
under  which  he  laboured  at  such  times  cau-sctl  him 
the  greatest  joy.  At  no  time,  however,  did  this 
atate  of  obsession  prevent  his  devoting  ninndf  to 
preaching.  It  is  true  he  was  unjd>le  to  prepare  him- 
self for  this  bv  anv  reading  or  study,  but  on  entering 
the  pidpit  and  niaking  the  aign  of  the  enwa  a  wondei^ 


ful  transformation  was  manifest.  His  vigorous 
mind  instantly  gained  the  aeoendancv;  his  powerful 
voice  and  facue  oratory  Hon  onnrenal  attentioaand 
admvation.   His  physteiaii  dedaied  it  miraetdoiia. 

Even  in  writing  or  dictating  hw  works  he  sr-enu^d 
gifted  with  Divine  inspiration.  He  was  healwl  iight 
years  hi  forc  lii-^  death  and  was  thenceforth  absorbed 
m  the  abundance  of  Divine  communications.  Hia 
principal  works  are:  "Catdchisrae  spirituel"  (PMii^ 
1659),  publiabed  by  the  Bnnoe  de  Conti.  anoor- 
moasly;  "  PondeoMiiti  de  hi  yie  qiiritueDe"  (Paik, 
imi);  "Cantiques  spirituela"  (Paris,  1660);  "Dia- 
logu<'s  .spirit  uels"  (Paris,  1704);  "lycttres  spirit  uelles" 
(Pari.H,  109,"}).  Ilis  "Catt'-chismc  spirituel"  is  on  the 
Index,  but  with  certain  modifications  soon  to  be 
made,  it  will  be  taken  from  the  list. 

Bouix,  Vie  du  Fhr  .S'urin  {I'arii.  lS7fi1,  an  ahriiVmi-nt  of  ths 
Kfe  publiahed  by  But  hon  (Piiri?..  HiSOi;  pj;  ( ". r i iJlBSWr, 
U*iMo9*  <UUiC.de  J.,  Auitane*  d*  Frtme*  (Paru^l802). 

Surlufl,  Lauhentius,  hagiologi.st,  b.  at  the  Han- 
seatic  city  of  I.iibeck,  l.")22;  d.  at  Cologne,  23  May, 
1578.  It  is  not  tcrtaiii  whether  lus  parents  were 
C^tholioa or  Lutherans.  According  to  aremark  made 
by  PrterOaniriua  ("Epistohe",  ed.  Branneboser,  I, 
30),  he  w!is  born  a  hcrcf  ic  and  was  brought  into  the 
Church  by  Camsius,  S\h  lus  .studied  at  the  univCT- 
sities  of  Fr.inkfort-on-t he-Oder  and  Cologne.  In  the 
latter  university  Peter  Canisiu.s  wa.s  a  fellow-student. 
Suriu.H  also  met  there  Jolianncs  Justus  I.An8pcrger, 
who  induced  him  to  enter  the  Carthusian  monaetanr 
at  Cologne,  in  the  greater  part  of  hia  me 

after  this  w:vh  spent  in  his  monastery,  where  he  was 
a  model  of  piety,  of  rigid  observance  of  the  rules  of 
the  order,  and  of  earnest  work  as  a  scholar;  for  these 
reasons  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  St.  Pius  V. 
He  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  domains  of  church 
history  and  bagiography,  and  wrote  a  large  number 
of  works  on  these  subjects.  Ho  also  transited  into 
Latin  many  works,  mainly  ascctical  and  theological. 
Among  these  translations  should  be  mentioned  writ- 
ings by  Tauler,  Heinrich  iSeuse.  Ruvsbroeck^ropper's 
work  on  the  reality  of  Chri.st  s  Flesih  and  Blood,  the 
sermons  of  Michael  Sidonius,  the  apologies  of  Frii'd- 
rich  Staphylus,  and  an  oration  by  Martm  Eisengrein. 
He  completed  the  "Institutiones"  of  Florentius  of 
Haarlem,  inior  of  the  Carthusians  of  Louvain,  and 
edited  a  new  edition  of  the  "Homiliarium"  of  Charle- 
magne. He  wrote  against  Sleidanus  his  "Commcn- 
tArius  br«'vis  rerum  m  orbe  gei-tarum  ab  a.  I.tOO  ad  a. 
1564"  (Cologne,  1.566),  which  was  continued  by 
otliera.  He  was  aUso  the  author  of  a  collection  of  tm 
Aete<^  the  councils:  "Concilia  omnia  turn  genenlin 
turn  provincialia"  (4  vob..  Cologne,  1567). 

His  most  important  and  still  valuable  work  is  his 
collection  of  the  lives  of  the  saints,  "De  probatis 
Siini  torum  hi.sturiis  ab  Al.  Li|K>mano  olim  conscriptis 
nunc  prmium  .i  Laur.  Surio  emendatis  et  auctis",  the 
first  edition  of  which  anpeared  in  six  volumes  at 
Cologne  in  1570-77.  He  began  a  second  edition  which 
was  finished  after  his  death  by  his  colleague  in  the 
monastery,  Mosander,  who  added  a  seventh  volume 
(Cologne,  l.')S2).  A  third  edition  with  an  improved 
text  appeare<i  at  Cologne  in  1618;  a  new  and  revised 
edition  was  published  (1875-80)  at  Turin  in  thirteen 
volumea.  NotwithstAudiug  the  liberties  taken  hy 
SurioB  with  the  text  of  the  manu.scrints  he  used,  his 
work  has  rendered  great  service  and  has  furnished 
many  narratives  concerning  the  lives  of  the  aainto 
that  have  b^'en  published  in  various  languases. 

HcRTKH,  NomeHctator,  III  (3rd  ed.).  lU-ll.l:  HARmnni, 
BMklkMaCtlmiimuU  dOakotm,  1747),  SUsq. :  A  UwrnnntdrntaikB 
0ia0rapMr,  a.  r. 

J.  P.  KlRSCH. 

SurpUoe,  a  largtvslocved  tunic  of  half  length, 
mack  of  fine  linen  or  cotton,  and  ^ 
Hie  wide  doeves  dlrtiniHirii  Mi 
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the  alb;  it  diffcrH  further  from  the  alb  inasmuch  as 
it  ifl  shorter  and  w  iicvor  giniixi.  It  is  omanii  nt<Hl 
at  Ihi-  hem  and  tlie  slrevra  either  with  embroidery, 
vMth  laco-fike  inaertionH,  or  with  lace,  llie  lace 
abould  Devw  be  more  than  fifteen  inches  wide,  as 
otherwiee  the  real  vestment  ia  neceMariljr  too  much 
rfjortonod  by  this  merely  ornamental  addition.  The 
•urplicc  belonRs  to  the  lituri;nal  vpstment  in  the 
Btrict  M'lisr,  and  is  the  vestment  most  usetl.  It  is 
the  choir  dresH,  the  vestment  for  nnxu^^ions,  the 
Offidal  priestly  drcHS  of  the  lower  clergj',  the  vcst- 
meai  irom  by  the  priest  in  administenng  the  sacnip 
mente,  when  ^vmg  blessings,  at  Boiediction  of  the 
BleMswl  Sacrament,  etc.;  in  the  last-mentioned  cases 
it  is  the  substitut*"  for  the  alb,  which,  acconiinR  to 

f)rescnt  custom,  i.s  worn  only  at  Ma^a  and  a  fmv  other 
unctions.  The  blessing  of  the  surplice  by  the  bi.shop 
or  by  authorizetl  priest  is  proper,  but  not  strictly 
pCMOdbed.  As  the  distinctive  sacerdotal  drees  of  the 
lower  deffgr  the  bishop,  after  ^ving  the  tonsure, 
places  it  on  the  candidate  for  orders  with  these  words: 
"May  the  Lord  clothe  thee  with  the  new  man,  who 

18  (1*  .'itrd  in  righti-OlMDMI  WBA  tVUB  *m*H""—  aflW 

the  image  of  (lod." 

H18TOBT.— The  tinie  of  the  intnduotion  ef  the 
■DipOee  camtoi  be  exaoUy  detennbed.  Without 
donbt  it  was  ongjiully  meiely  a  ohoir  vestment  and 
a  garment  to  be  worn  at  prooesfdons,  burials,  and  on 
similar  occa-sinns.  Ah  a  liturgical  dress  in  this  sense 
it  is  met  nutsidc  of  Italy  (in  Kngland  and  Franco)  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  eenturj',  but  is  not  found  in  Italy 
until  the  twelfth  century.  The  Kur])lice  may  have 
been  used  in  isolated  cases  during  the  twelfth  ccntuiy 
fnstead  of  the  aOb  in  administering  tlie  Kicramentsand 
at  blessings,  Irak  tliis  use  did  not  become  general 
imtil  the  thirteenth  century;  it  appeared  latest 
probably  in  Iliily  and  e^p(•(•ially  at  Home,  where  it 
was  hiinlly  customary  at  these  fun(  tit)ius  before  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century  the  surpUce  was  already  the 
tfrtinetive  drtwi  of  the  lower  clcrK>%  even  though  this 
was  not  the  ca.w  everywhere.  However,  the  placing 
of  the  h-iirplice  on  the  clerics  after  the  giving  of  the 
tonsurf  (cf.  alx)ve),  is  first  tt«tifi«Hl  by  tlie  Pomtificala 
of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteentli  centuries. 

The  name  of  the  surplice  arises  fnim  the  fact  that 
it  was  worn  by  the  clergj*,  especially  in  northern 
Eiurape,  over  (super)  the  universally  customary  fur 
dothmg  (pcUirrrr).  This  is  stated  by  Lhuandua  and 
by  the  luiglish  grammarian  Gerlandus,  both  of  whom 
live<l  to  tTie  thirteenth  century.  The  fur  clothing 
not  only  led  to  the  name  of  the  Hurj)li(e,  but  was 
probably  also  the  cause  of  its  apiH>arance.  For  it  is 
evident  that  a  large^leeved.  ungirdled  tunic  was  better 
■uited  to  go  over  heavy  rar  eoats  than  a  narrow- 
slpcved,  forded  alb.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the 
surplice  first  appeared  in  France  or  England,  whence 
its  us€'  gratlually  sprcatl  to  Italy.  It  i<  [Hi>sihle 
that  there  is  a  connexicm  b«*tween  the  .surplice  and 
the  Gnllican  alb,  an  ungirdled  liturpcal  tunic  of  the 
old  GaUican  Rite,  which  was  superseded  during  the 
Cariovingian  era  by  the  Roman  Rite.  The  founding 
of  the  Augustinian  Canons  in  the  second  h^f  of  the 
eleventh  century  may  have  had  a  special  influence 
upon  the  Rpreail  of  the  siirpliee.  Among  the  Amnis- 
tmian  Canons  the  surplice  W!xs  not  only  the  choir 
vestment,  but  also  a  part  of  the  habit  of  the  onler. 
In  additi<m  to  the  suiplice  we  find  frequent  early 
mention  of  a  "eotta".  It  is  pomtble  that  between 
the  ^iiperjwlh'mim  and  the  rotfn  there  may  have  l>een 
eiome  gniall  difference  (p<Tha[>s  in  length  or  width), 
but  most  j)robahly  these  teniis  %vi  re  only  difTerent 
names  for  the  same  liturgical  vestment  (cf.  Hraun, 
op.  cit.  in  bibliography,  p.  142). 

QrinnaUy  the  mpliiie  waa  a  full-length  tunio 
— ttat  ii,  it  readied  to  the  feet.  In  the  tMr- 
teenth  oentoy  it  iMiaa  to  he  ahortened,  althousii 
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In  the  fifteenth    century   it    still    reached  half- 
way between  the  knee  and  ankle.    In  the  sixt^'enth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  it  became  steadily  shorter 
until  it  fell  a  little  atmve  the  knee;  in  the  eijchteenth 
century,  however,  it  was  so  short  that  it  frequently 
reached  only  just  below  the  hipe.    As  the  length  of 
the  surplice  was  lessened,  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  sleeves  were  naturally  reducofl,  so  that  in 
this  n-spi'ct  al<o  there  is  a  great  difference  f>etweon 
the  orianal  suq)lico  and  that  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury.   3lore  striking  than  these  mere  alterations  of 
fltse  were  other  changes  made  in  tlie  surplice,  eomie 
of  which  appeareil  as  early  as  the  thirteenh  eeBtury, 
and  by  which  its  entire  shape  and  appearance  was 
more  or  lej«?  altere<l,  variou.s  form.<»  of  the  surplice 
IxMug   pnxluced.    Thus,    mrphces    apiwared  with 
sUt-uj)  sUk'vcs  (thus  with  wings  of  materials  rather 
than  sleeves);   then  surplices  which,  Itesides  being 
slit  up  on  the  under  ade  of  the  sleeve,  were  also  open 
at  the  rides,  tiie  surplices  being  thus  like  scapuura 
in  form.    Also  mirpliccs  without  sleeves,  having  mere 
slit^i  for  the  arms;   finally  8uri)lice8  resembling  the 
me<lieval  bell-sl r  1 1 n  1 1  cha-suble  with  only  an  opening 
in  the  middle  for  the  head — this  libape  was  customary 
in  the  mxteumth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially 
in  Venetian  territory.   Hmw  vaiiationa  met  with  tM 
disapproval  of  pro\incial  ud  dioeeMtt  aynoda,  but 
their  prohibitions  had  no  permanent  effect.  The  scap- 
ular-hkc  band  that  took  the  place  of  the  surpUce 
among  Augustinian  Canons  on  non-Uturgical  oc- 
casions is  not  a  curtailment  of  the  surplice,  but  a 
substitute  for  it. 

Ornamsntation. — In  the  Middle  Agea  the  aurplioe 
apparently  addom  received  a  xi«^  onuuneataooii. 
In  pictures  and  sculpture  it  appears  as  a  garment 
hanging  in  many  folds,  but  otherwiw  plain  throughout. 
There  is  a  surplirr  at  Xeustift  near  Brixen  in  the 
Tyrol  that  dates  back  to  the  tw»  lfth  (or,  ut  loa.st,  to 
the  tlurteenth)  century;  it  i.s  th«>  only  medieval 
surplice  that  wo  posaesB.  This  surplice  shows 
geometrical  ornaments  in  white  linen  embroiderv 
on  the  shoulders,  breast,  back,  and  below  the  Hhould- 
ers,  where,  as  in  the  albs  of  the  same  date,  large  full 
gores  have  been  insert^'d  in  the  body  of  the  garment. 
After  the  hice  industry  developed  in  the  sixteenth 
centurj'  the  hem  and  slwvt*  of  tne  surplice  were  often 
tiimmod  with  lace — at  a  later  period,  unfortunately, 
too  oftm  at  the  exponae  of  the  veatment  itself,  it 
apparently  did  not  become  ciwtomary  to  lay  the 
Burj)lioe  in  folds  until  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Tins  custom  had  vogue  e.f])ecially  in  Italy,  but  it 
frequently  degenerated  into  'undignified  straining 
aft<'r  efTeet  and  etTeminate  di.splay. 

Braun.  Dir  litiirj.  (li  u-iindunii  irn  ()rri/lfi:t  u.  Orient  (Fnibufl. 
UW7»;  KoinriT  nr.  Ki.ia  rv.  /^i  \f,  ■  .  VII  (IMi^  IWQ: 
Duck,  Gt*ch.  der  lilwrg.  Geioamier,  II  ^Buuu,  1666). 

•  Joans  Bbaun. 

Susa  (ITeb.',T*lS;  Gr.  "SoCffao,  SoiVa),  the  capilal  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Elam,  and  from  the  time  of  Cirusi,  or 
more  probably  of  Danus  the  winter  residence  of  the 
kings  of  Penna.  It  was  situated  on  the  River  Ulai  or 
Eufcus  (Dan.,  viii,  2, 16;  Pliny,  "Hist.  Nat.",  VI,  27), 
which  wiw  probably  a  branch  of  the  Choa-^pes,  now 
the  Kerkha,  formerly  connected  with  the  P.a.sitigrif, 
no'A  ih  '  Kanm.  After  an  exi.-^tence  of  more  than  6f- 
teen  centuries  the  city  wjus  de.sf  royed  by  A.ssurbanipal 
about  647  B.  c,  but  it  rose  from  its  ruins,  and  under 
Peiaian  rule  enjcr^ed  great  prosperity.  It  began  to 
decay  under  the  Seleucids.  and  after  the  destnietioii 
of  the  S'assanid  monarchv  r>v  the  .Arabs  it  wa.s  gradii- 
allv  abandonefl.  The  "eastle"  (II  Ksd.,  i,  1;  Dan., 
viii.  2),  or  acropolis,  wa-^  di.«tinct  and  separated  from 
the  city,  thouuh  in  the  Hof»k  of  K<ther  the  Vulgate 
neglects  the  di.stinction  (in  i,  2.  .'>;  ii.  3,  5,  8.;  iii,  15; 
viii,  14;  ix,  6,  11.  12.  the  "castle'',  and  not  the 
city,  ia  meant).  Here  Darius  I  built »  vast  palace,  in 
wtudi  under  his  suooeeaor  occurred  the  eventa  nar- 
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rated  in  the  Book  of  Eather.  The  ruins  of  the  acropo- 
lis, covering  about  300  acres,  have  been  explored  by 
Williams  and  Loftus,  and  more  thoroughly  by  Dieula- 
foy  and  de  Morgan.  The  excavations  have  yielded 
some  important  finds,  among  others  the  code  of 
Hammurabi. 

Lorrutt,  Chaldaa  and  Sutiana  (London,  1857),  344  aqu.;  Dicu- 
LAFOT,  La  Pertr,  la  Chaldtt,  rt  la  Sutianr  (PbHh,  IS«7):  Idem, 
L'Aercipolt  d»  Sutt  (ParU.  IK03):  Jane  DicrLArnr,  A  Sum: 
JmmMI  dt$  FouUl**  (I'aria,  188M):  de  Moroan,  DfUoalion  tn 
PtTM  (Pah*.  1899—);  Billbrbeck.  Su$a  (Lctpiig,  1893). 

F.  Bechtel. 

Susa  (Seocsin),  Dioce.<«e  of  (SEr,r.'«iEN8i8), 
in  the  Province  of  Turin,  Piedmont,  Northern  Italy. 
The  city  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about  1600 
feet  above  sea-level,  in  a  wide  valley  to  the  right  of 


CiOfPAiniJc  or  the  Cat—b«au  Sum 


the  Dora  Riparia;  near  by  are  some  valuable  marble 
quarries  {verde  di  Sum).  The  cathedral,  (h'<licat<Hl 
to  St.  Justus  and  founde*!  by  Ulderico  Manfrcdi, 
(1029)  cfmtains  much  of  intrn-st:  specimens  of  very 
fine  inlaid  work  in  the  rhoir  st^ilU;  the  baptismal 
font  and  the  bronze  grtnip  of  the  "Matlonna  drl 
Roccia  McUme"  (Madcmna  with*  the  Child,  .St. 
George  transfixing  tho  dragon,  and  a  knight  on  lM>nded 
knee);  in  a  chapel  may  be  seen  the  tomb  of  the 
Countess  Adelai(le,  with  her  statue  in  wood,  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  eleventh-ccntur>'  work.  In  an- 
cient times  the  city  was  called  fSi-gusio,  and  in  the  days 
of  Augustus  it  wtill  hnti  a  king,  who  held  sway  over 
fourteen  other  towns.  This  king  .submitU-d  volun- 
tarily to  the  Romaru  and  onTt<'d,  in  honour  of  Au- 

Sistus,  a  triumphal  arch,  whicli  still  exists.  Under 
ejo  the  kingdom  was  ab*)lishe<l  and  becjune  a  muni- 
cipium.  In  addition  to  the  arch,  there  still  cxi-st 
the  ruins  of  the  Thennae  CiratianrB  constructed  by 
Valentinian  I.  Susa  being  situat<>d  near  one  of  the 
principal  .\lpine  valleys  was  alwavs  a  place  of  great 
strategic  importance.  Constantlne  destroyed  it 
while  advancing  again.st  Ma.\entius;  after  the  I..ango- 
bard  invasion,  the  Byzantine  garrison  remaine<l  there 
till  593.  Later  it  rame  into  i)oswMHion  of  the  Franks. 
It  wae  captured  twice  by  Pepin  and  once  by  Charlg^ 
magne  (774),  who  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  compdMH 


the  Lombards  to  fall  back  on  Pavia.  From  that 
time  it  formed  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  In  942 
it  became  the  residence  of  Ardoino  Glabrio,  Count  of 
Su.sa  and  laUir  Marquis  of  Turin,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Manfredo  (975),  Olderico  (1001),  and  Adelaide 
(1034).  The  latter  having  marrie<l  (Jdo  of  Savoy  in 
her  third  miuriage.  Susa  passed  into  the  power  of 
Savoy.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  acquired  communtd 
liberty;  though  destroye«l  (1174)  by  Barbarossa, 
it  soon  rose  again,  and  in  1197  had  alnuuiy 
adopted  new  statutes.  In  the  wars  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  it  sided  with  the  Guelplis,  and  was  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  marquises  of  Saluxso 
and  the  counts  of  Savoy;  it  was  definitely  given  to 
the  latter  in  1295.  Later  during  the  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  it  fell  on  five  oc- 
casions into  the  hands  of  the  French  (153(i-(}2; 
lti2H-31;  1639-42;  1704-7-  1798-1814);  in  1798 
the  fortifications  constructc<l  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy 
were  dLsmanlle*!. 

In  early  days,  Susa  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Diocese  of  Alauriennc.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Justus 
having  been  erected  in  1029,  the  aobot  had  quasi- 
et)i»copal  juristiiction.  The  Benedictines  succeeded 
the  Canons  Regular,  and  under  Benedict  XIV  were 
replaceti  by  secular  canons.  In  1772  this  prelacy 
nuUius  bet^ame  a  diocese,  and  the  territory  of  the 
famous  .Abbey  of  Novaliaa  was  added  to  that  of 
Susa.  The  first  bishop  was  Fmncesco  M.  Ferraris. 
Napoleon  suppressed  the  set^  in  1803,  but  it  was  re- 
stonni  in  1817,  and  its  territory  increased  by  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Abbey  S.  Michele  della  Chiusa.  Th« 
diocese,  suffragan  of  Turin,  contains  61  parishes 
with  75,0(M)  inhabitants,  and  130  secular  and  regular 
priests;  5  religious  houses  of  men  and  7  of  women; 
3  institutes  for  l)oys  and  3  for  girls. 

CAPrELUCTTi,  1^  CkieMf  J'llalut:  SACHrm,  Memorit  delta 
Chifta  di  Sum  (Turin,  1780);  ClEMn,  fl  mnrchtMilo  di  Stua 
(1891);  Bacco,  Cenni  ctorio  fu  Arigliana  t  Sum  (.Susa.  1K81). 

U.  BsNiaNi. 

SuB&nna,  Saint.  Sec  Tiburtius  and  Scsanna, 

Sai.vts. 

SuB&nna.   See  Daniel,  Book  op. 

Siuo,  Henry.   See  Henrt  Suso,  Blessed. 

Suspension,  in  canon  law,  is  usually  defined  as  a 
censure  by  which  a  cleric  is  deprivtHi,  entirely  or  par- 
tially, of  the  use  of  the  power  of  orders,  office,  or 
benefice.  .Mthough  ordinsu-ily  calletl  a  censure  bo- 
cause  it  is  generally  a  meilicinal  punishment  inflicted 
after  admonitions  and  intended  to  amend  the  delin- 
quent, yet  it  is  not  ncccKsarily  so  for  it  is  occasionally 
employ<Hl  as  a  chastis(>ment  for  past  offences.  As 
early  as  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian  (d.  258),  we  read 
of  clerics  deprived  of  the  income  of  their  charges 
and  also  of  susf^nsion  from  the  determined  func- 
tions for  which  one  had  been  ordained.  We  know 
aLso  that  clerics  were  sometimes  temporarily  de- 
prived of  Communion  (Can.  Apost.,  45;  Cone.  lUib., 
c.  21).  The  Council  of  Neocawarea  (Can.  1)  in  315 
decrees  peri»etual  siuqiension  from  all  functions  for 
certain  mls<lemeanours,  while  the  Fourth  Council  of 
C:u-thage  (can.  08),  by  forbidding  a  delinquent  bishop 
to  ordain,  gives  an  example  of  partial  su.six'iLsion. 
Again,  the  Third  Council  of  Orleans  (can.  19)  in  538 
decr(>es  suspension  from  orders  but  not  from  stipend, 
and  the  Council  of  Narbonne  (can.  11)  suspends 
certain  clerics  from  receiving  the  fruits  of  their  oene- 
fices. 

When  a  suspension  is  total,  a  cleric  is  deprive*!  of 
the  exercis*'  of  every  function  and  of  every  ecclesias- 
tical right.  When  it  is  partial,  it  may  be  only  from 
the  exercise  of  one's  sacreii  orders,  or  from  his  office 
which  includes  deprivation  of  the  use  of  orders  and 
jurisdiction,  or  from  his  benefice  which  deprives  hira 
Q^ioth  administration  .ind  income.  When  a  sus- 
^^Bj^MLitocrecd  absolutely  and  without  limitation, 
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it  is  understood  to  be  a  tota]  suspension.  A  partial 
BUHpension  deprives  a  cleric  of  the  use  of  that  power 
only  which  Ls  expressed  in  the  sentence.  .\  cleric 
•loes  not  incur  an  irreRuhirily  when  he  viohid'S  a 
8U8ix>nhion  imposnl  foriifcirinertransnr(^''ittn,  l)eeaus«' 
then  there  Ls  no  violation  of  a  censure.  The  same 
holds  go<xl  if  he  has  been  su.'!pen<le<l  for  some  «lefert 
of  mind  or  bo<ly  not  blameworthy.  Irregularity  is 
contracted  when  a  cleric  perfonns  a  soienui  act  of 
sacred  onh'rs,  from  the  use  of  which  he  had  been 
susiK'nded.  Thus,  if  a  bishop  forbidden  to  celebrate 
Ma&s  {jontifically  were  to  perform  such  a  function,  he 
would  not  incur  irreguhirity  Ixtcause  he  does  not 
thereby  exercise  any  substantial  act  of  episcopal 
orders.  As  the  Church  can  not  deprive  a  «usp<'n<le<i 
cleric  of  the  power  of  sacred  orders,  but  only  forbids 
their  use,  it  follows  that  acts  of  sacred  orders  remain 
valid  after  suspension.  On  theother  hand,  acta  of  juris- 
diction become  null  and  void 
af  ter  a  susjionded  cleric  has  hwn 
denounced  by  name,  because 
the  Church  has  jwwer  to  de- 
prive one  totally  of  jurlsdict  ion. 
Suspension  ex  informala  con- 
scicutia  has  the  sjime  effect  as 


Cambrai  in  September,  fleacons  in  December,  and 
priests  in  the  following  February;  ha>'ing  said  their 
first  Masses,  7  March,  they  left  for  England,  19 
March,  l.')77  (I57.S).  Robert  was  arrested  at  Stafford, 
aufl  condemne<l  merely  for  being  a  priest.  He  wha 
cut  down  alive.  Afl«'r  the  la|>8<'  <»f  a  j-eur  Catholics 
manage*!  to  secure  one  of  his  quarters,  when  the 
thumb  and  index-Rnger  were  found  to  Ik?  intact. 
Abraham  Sutton  gave  Father  John  (Jerard  the  thumb, 
which  is  now  at  Stonyhurst  C<jllege. 

PouLf-N.  Acta  of  the  Enaluh  Martvr*  (Txjndon,  lh91).  323-9: 
Idem.  EnglUh  Marlyrt  IASJ,-tilO.%  (London.  190K).  288.  391: 
Chaluiseh.  Mifionary  Prittt*,  I  (l:;<linl>urK)i.  1877).  no.  44; 
K.NOX.  Douau  Oiaritt  (London,  1878):  Foirriui.  Alumni  Ox- 
onitntet,  early  aeries  (Oxiurd, 

John  B.  Wainewiugiit. 


a  formal  suspf^nsion,  but  it  is 
not  inflicte<i  by  judicial  sen- 
tence, but  as  an  extraordinary 
remtnlv,  without  the  canonical 
moniti'ons  being  necessary,  and 
it  is  imposed  for  occult  but 
grave  crimes. 

When   a  cleric   has  been 
susijended   from  the  income 
of  his  benefice,  it  is  not  the 
Church's  desire  that  he  be 
reduced  to  actual  want.  Con- 
s«'auently  sufficient  support  is 
to  l>e  given  to  him,  provided 
he  have  no  means  of  his  own 
and  be  willing  to  amend.  Even 
when  he  doQ«  not  turn  from  his 
evil  ways,  the  clerical  dignity 
requires  that  he  be  not  suf- 
fered to  fall  into  extreme  want 
or  danger  of  starvation.  The 
principal   grounds  on  which 
suspension    is  incurred  ipso 
facto  in  the  present  distnpline  qf  the  Church  are 
found  in  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  in 
the  Constitution  "ApostoUca!  Sedia  Moderationi", 
though  a  few  others  have  been  added.    A  cleric 
is  relievetl  of  susjxinsion,  if  it  was  a  censure,  by  the 
absolution  of  him  to  whom  it  was  reserved  in  case  of 
reservation.    When  it  was  inflicted  for  a  definite 


( 


was  mnictea  tor  a 
time  or  under  a  certain  condition,  it  ceases  of  it.self 
when  the  limitation  is  fulfilled.  If  the  susfM-nsion 
WJiH  i)eri)ctual  and  decrmi  on  account  of  a  former 
crime,  it  may  be  removed  by  mere  <lispensation  of 
the  pro|>er  authority. 

TAiiNroN.  The  Law  of  the  Church  (London.  1900).  s.  v.;  Smith. 
Thf.  Sew  Procetiure  in  Criminal  and  Diteiplinaru  f'(iu«M  (Nt<w 
York.  1890);  .SL.\TeR-.MAKTlv,  Manual  tif  Mural  Thr„l„av.  II 
(New  York.  1908).  WlLLIAM  H.  W.  FaNNINQ. 

Sutii.   See  Nepi  ant)  Sutm. 


Sutton,  Sir  Richard,  co-founder  of  Brnscnotie 
College,  Oxford,  date  of  birth  unknown;  d.  Sc'ptem- 

  bcr  or  October,  1524.    He  was 

the  younger  son  of  Sir  ^^  illiam 
Sutton,  of  Sutton,  Leicester- 
shire. It  is  not  known  where 
he  was  educated,  but  he  de- 
voted hims<>lf  to  the  legal 
profession,  became  a  member 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and 
achieved  considerable  success. 
In  1498  he  was  a  privj-  coun- 
cillor and  held  the  valuable 
position  of  steward  of  the 
monastery  of  Sion,  near  Lon- 
don, to  which  house  he  gave 
benefa<>tions  of  land.  The 
chief  work  of  his  life  was  the 
building  and  endowment  of 
Brasenase  College,  which  he 
carrii>d  out  in  conjunction 
with  Bishop  Smyth  of  Lin- 
coln. Their  plans  were  laid 
in  1508,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing years  Sutton  bought  for  its 
endowment  estates  in  Mid- 
dlesex, Iieici»stershire,  Oxford- 
shire, and  Essex.  The.se  he 
formally  made  over  to  Bnuse- 
nose  in  1519,  and  in  May,  152.3. 
Sir  KicHAiib  .Sdtton  Brasenose  Hall  and  Litilc  l^ni- 

From  an  engTa%-ing  liy  Julinn  Fnl>pr,  tho  Eldnr  versity    Hall,    which    he  had 

leased  from  the  university,  were  conveyed  to  the  new 
college.  His  other  Iwnefactiona  during  life  or  at  death 
included  the  foundation  of  a  chantry  at  Macclesfield  or 
Sutton,  the  m:iking  of  a  highway  at  St.  Giles-in-the- 
Fields,  London,  and  donations  or  legacies  to  Corpiw 
Christi  Colli»ge,  Oxford,  the  Temple  (wherein  he  held 
high  office)  and  Clement's  Inn,  London,  the  monas- 
U'ry  of  Sion,  and  Macclesfield  Grammar  School.  He 
was  knighted  by  Henry  VIII  between  May,  1522,  and 
March,  1.524.  From  his  will  it  would  seem  that  in 
earlier  life  he  htvd  be«Mi  of  strong  Yorkist  sympathita. 

ClIL-RTO^.  Airr*  uf  WiUiiim  Smj/th  and  Sir  Richard  Sulton 
(Oxford,  ISIK));  IsnriiwicK,  Calemlar  of  the  Inner  Temple  Recordt 
(London.  1S96):  Uuchan.  Braunoit  CoUent  (Oxford.  1898). 

Edwin  Burton. 


priest,  martyr, 
at  Stafford,  27 


Sutton,  Robert,  Veneradle, 
b.  at  Burton-on-Trent ;  quartered 
July,  1587.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  Ven- 
erable Robert  Sutton,  who  was  a  companion  of  the 
Venerable  William  Hartley  (q.  v.).  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  from  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  9  July, 
1567,  and  became  Rector  of  Lutterworth,  Leicester- 
shire, in  1571,  but  was  converted  by  his  younger 
brother  William,  afterwards  S.J.  With  his  younger 
brother  Abraham,  who  matriculatetl  from  Hart  Ilall 
in  1576,  age<l  25,  he  arrived  at  Douai,  23  March,  1575 
(1576).   'They  were  both  ordained  aubdcacons  at 


Swan,  Order  op  the,  a  pious  confraternity,  in- 
dulgetuc<l  by  the  pope,  which  anw<?  in  1440  in  the 
Electonite  of  Brancleiiburg,  originally  comprising, 
with  the  Elector  Frederick  at  their  head,  thirty 
gentlenien  and  8(!ven  Ladies  united  to  pay  special 
honour  to  the  Blesseil  Virgin.  It  spiead  rapidly, 
numbering  in  1464  alwut  330  members,  as  well  aa 
branches  established  in  the  Margraviate  of  .\nspach 
(14(>.5)  and  in  the  possessions  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
in  Prussia.  But  Protestiuitlsm,  by  suppn-asing  devo- 
tion to  Mar\',  alxjlishe*!  the  confraternity's  raiton 
d'etre.  In  1843  King  FriKlerick  WiUiam  IV  of  I^ruasia, 
in  his  infatuation  for  the  Middle  Ages,  thought  of  re- 
establishing this  order,  but  this  was  never  more  thwi  % 
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project.  The  name  ii  due  to  the  fact  t  hat  the  members 
wor«»  a  medal  of  the  Blesned  Virgin  to  which  was 
attached  a  swan,  the  symbolic  meaning  bx^ing  variously 
intcti^ted. 

JOM.  MimOmm  (Mpda.  1730).  I.  ia3  miq.-.  II.  4C  mo.; 
flnUMUIMBn^  Aw  MM  Wn  Schu^ntnorden  (Bprtin,  ISSl). 

Charles  Mof.llkb. 

Swftltika.   See  Cross  and  Crucifix,  The. 

Sweden,  the  largfst  of  the  three  Scindinavian 
countrica  and  the  eastern  hull"  of  tlie  Snuulinavian 
penilHulai  lies  between  55°  and  68°  north  latitude 
aod  ISf  and  24"  east  longitude.  It  is  boundf^d 
oo  the  west  by  Norway,  Uie  Skager  Back*  and 
the  CattoKat,  on  the  east  by  Russian  Finland  and 
the  Bait  i I  (  For  map  nee  Denmark.)  InrhidinR  the 
Isliindfi  oi  ( iutlaml  .nnd  Oland,  Swe<l(  ii  h.w  an  iirca  of 
172,S7(j  sfjuare  miles,  of  \vhie}i  73,010  are  forest 
land;  15,000,  water;  over  20,000,  farming  and  grass 
hmd,  while  what  is  left  eonsists  of  barren  undt 
monand,  and  paatun  land.  Ahboiicfa  the  clevaiioD 
of  llw  land  ii  on  the  whole  eonflideralbly  higher  than 
th.it  of  Denm.irk,  still  th'j  country  larks  the  moun- 
tainouH  districts  of  \orwaA  ;  it  i.s  only  in  tiie  northern 
jMirt  that  there  nrr  found  some  mountain  jx-aks,  Jis 
Suliteluma,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  0150  ft.  and 
glacien  sueh  as  Svlf  jell.  The  ground  consists  chiefly 
of  primitive  roek.  nvnite,  and  gneiw.  the  dinn- 
tMraled  parte  of  wnieh  form  the  soiT  InQotlaadand 

Oiand  chalk  also  .appears,  and  in  Sk&ne  roal  i.s  foniul. 
No  country  in  Europe-,  with  exception  of  Kussia.  h.w 
larger  lakes  than  nlni.  Thr  l:u-t;ist  is  l.ukf 
Wencrn  (2200  tKjuare  miles),  the  most  beautiful  is 
the  Wcttem  (733  square  miles),  the  one  containing  the 
greatest  number  oi  islands  and  moat  frequented  is 
Lake  Mihr.  Stookhofan,  the  beantifkd  capital  of  Swe- 
den, is  situated  on  the  outlet  that  cnnnr<-tH  Lake  Ma- 
lar with  the  sea.  The  countrj  's  many,  and  generally 
swift,  rivers  not  only  form  beautiful  waterfalls,  as 
Trollhattan.  Ta^nnforuen  ete.,  but  also  contain  in 
their  great  aoundance  of  water  about  5,000,000  horse- 
power. lAkea  and  rivers  are  frequently  oonneoted 
witli  one  anotiNr  and  with  the  sea  oy  espials;  one  of 
the  moat  important  is  the  Gdta  Canal.  The  climate 
is  relatively  mild,  especially  in  the  southern  provinces 
and  Ciotland.  The  rainfall  is  fairly  rcKuiar.  In  Bum- 
mer the  days  are  not  only  long  and  brinht,  but  also 
v«'ry  warm.  In  the  northern  part  of  Sweden  the  sun 
docs  not  set  from  the  end  of  May  until  the  middle  of 
July.  Naturally  the  winter  is  a  complete  ooirtnMi  to 
this:  for  months  the  land  is  covered  withhsmyanw, 
and  the  water  has  a  thick  covering  of  ice. 

Sweden  is  verv  heavily  woodeti;  in  the  south  the 
forests  I'onsi.st  chieflv  of  beeches  and  oaks;  in  the 
higher  latitudes  conifers  take  the  place  of  thej«'; 
birches  are  found  below  09°  N.  lat.  The  forests 
and  open  country  give  shelter  and  focMi  to  large  anm- 
ben  oi  wiki  animsJa;  bemlea  harss  and  deer  than  are 
alM>  laindeer  and  aquirrds.  Tbrmerly  wohrea  and 
baaiswere  numerous,  but  now  they  are  only  found  in 
the  most  unfrequented  parts  of  the  northern  provinces 
and  will  before  lonj; dis,'ii>i>e;vr.  In  S<iiithern  anfl  Ct n- 
tral  .Swdlen  the  sarne  varieties  of  grain  and  vegetables 
are  cultivate<l  as  arc  grovt'n  in  Germany,  DaiUIUHk» 
Md  Notthera  Franoe.  In  sheltered  nboaagnpea  are 
ItrowB  as  high  as  60^  N.kt.  andat  tmtes  are  sweet  hi 
this  latitude,  but  are  not  suitable  for  wine.  Much  at- 
tention is  given  to  the  bree«lingof  cattle  and  the  mak- 
inn  of  butter  and  cliiMse.  The  iniiM  i-^|>eei!dly  at 
(■eUivure,  vield  a  lar^c  quantity  of  fine  iron  ore.  The 
river  and  nigb^ea  nhing  (salmon,  c<m1,  herring)  has 
attained  lai^  mmmrtions.  The  Scandinavian  ex- 
hibMon  held  m  ISOyshoweil  theextraordinary  develofv 
ment  of  manufacture  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  ino.tt  valuable  exjxirts  are  wood,  eitlier  in  the 
ruiiiih  or  wurke<i,  and  m)n  in  the  'irc  t<r  :u  li  irs;  tlie 
annual  value  of  the  export  of  the  hrst  is  2UU,U00,000 


kronen  and  of  the  seeond  100.000,000  kronen.  But* 

t<>r  and  cheese  to  the  value  of  about  40,n(X),000  kro- 
nen are  exported  annually;  live-sto<;k,  hides,  and  fisli, 
20,000,000  kronen.  The  value  of  the  most  important 
in^mrts  is  as  follows:  cx)iU,  (i(),(KK),000  kronen:  all 
Uwia  of  groceries  and  manufactures,  50,000,000  kro- 
nen; gram,  52,000.000  kronen.  Traffic  and  oom- 
meroe  are  promoted  by  the  numerous  canals  and  the 
excellent  ro.aiis;  by  a  large  number  of  railway,'.',  having 
a  length  altogether  of  S(j94  miles  and  owm-d  partly  by 
the  State  and  pju-tly  by  private  citizens;  by  an  excel- 
lent postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  system.  In 

1909  the  Swedish  merchant  marine  included  1800  sail- 
iof  vaasftli  with  200.000  toni^  and  1200  steamships 
wnh  68S,000  tooa.  in  1908  more  than  35,000  shipa 

enfere<l  or  left  Swetlish  jK)rts.  The  unit  of  ((.injige  is 
the  kroni',  which  equ.als  100  ore  or  112  marks  of  the 
(lerman  coin;ige,  .iinl  (  (lu.-ils  27  cents  in  U.  S.  money. 
Weights  and  rneiisures  follow  the  metric  system. 

Tne  gnat  majority  of  the  ]K)pulation  of  5,500,000 
persons  aooaist  of  Swedes  CSsear  and  GMar),  and  of 
people  of  Danish  deeosnt  astlled  hi  the  auuliliein 

f rovinces  who  .are  now  Swedish  in  Hpeech  and  thought, 
n  the  north  Finns  and  LupiM  are  found  who,  al- 
though they  undt  rNt.itid  Swedish,  still  hul  l  to  their 
own  customs  and  languages.  Officially  nearly  the  en- 
tire population  bdonei  to  the  Lutheran  State  ChurdL 
Nevertheless,  lai|B  anmban  are  indifferent  orhnveno 
belief;  the  sects  are  steadily  muRinlying.  The  few 
thou.sand  C:i'li'i!irv<  are  scattered  through  the  entire 
country  ami  n  >;uiarly  organiztnl  pjirishes  exist  only  at 
.^^toekholm,  Gothenburg,  Malmo,  Norrkdping,  and 
liefle.  The  number  of  marriages  (33,000)  is  in- 
ere:i.siiig,  while  the  annual  birth-rate  changes  but 
little.  Divoroe  haa  become  quite  frequent.  £mi^*> 
tion,  however,  baa  dadined.  As  regards  edueation 
and  training,  there  are  five  schools  of  high  rank,  in- 
cluding the  two  well-endowed  imiversities  Upsala  and 
Lund;  a  large  number  of  technical  schools,  gymnasia, 
primary  and  itinerant  schools.  The  national  wealth 
IS  estimated  at  four  milliards;  the  "■**l'iW>l  dsbt  in 

1910  amounted  to  527,000,000  kronen. 

Sweden  is  a  constitutional  monardiy;  the  crown  is 
hereditary  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  primogeni> 
ture.  The  Pte'liamcnt  consists  of  two  hooaes,  ana  the 
king  has  the  right  of  veto.  Admini.stration  and  jus- 
tice in  Sweden,  like  the  same  departments  of  govern- 
ment in  Enghand,  have  retaine<l  many  German  pecu- 
liarities. For  administration  the  kingdom  is  divided 
hlto  twenty-five  districts,  called  kens,  each  of  which  is 

Eoverned  by  a  landshoe/ding.  Justioe  is  administerad 
y  district  and  upper  courts.  For  eocleriastieal  puiv 
poses  Sweden  is  diviiled  into  twelve  dioceses,  e.ach 
containing  a  large  number  of  pju-isluw;  at  the  he-ad  of 
each  ilio<  i  se  is  a  bishop.  The  primate  of  Sweden  is 
the  Archbishop  of  Upsala:  the  king  is  the  tummua 
•piKOfm.  In  Sweden  Kahflilgr  to  military  service 
lasts  twenty  years;  twelve  years  am  qmit  in  the  first 
levy  (Bevwnng),  eight  years  hi  the  reserve.  The 
time  of  actu:d  s<'rvicc  is  short,  being  barely  one  year 
in  most  in.stances.  Naturally  the  oHicere  receive 
a  thorough  military  training.  In  times  of  peace 
the  army  numbers  66,000  nten,  of  whom  6000  serve 
in  the  oavaby,  7000  in  the  sr^wy,  2000  in  the  cngi- 
naereorps.  Inwartimethoarmyeaneaaitybedoubled. 
The  Swedish  navy  is  email  but  good;  it  is  only  used  for 
coa.st  defence.  Its  equipment  consist.*^  of  1000  officers 
and  non -commissionecf  officers  and  4(KK)  rnarin*^ 
anil  -^-lilors.  The  national  colours  an-  yellow  anil  blue. 
The  battleflag  is  blue  with  u  yellow  horizontal  cross 
that  runs  out  into  a  tongua}  the  two  blue  Bex;tions  of 


the  flag  likewise  end  in  toi^iMa.  Tbeflasofthei 
diant  marine  in  square,  blue  in  eolour  with  a  yeOoiw 

horizont.al  cro^s  There  are  s^'veral  deci)rations  of 
honour,  the  liii;!ii'<t  bcintr  the  <  )rder  of  the  Seraphim. 
Til-  Onicr  of  Cli  itli',  XIII  is  only  intended  for  Free* 
maboos.  The  present  King  of  Sweden  is  Gustavua  V* 
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^wrnhm-ainfy,  1858.  and b « nsnbar of  fhe 

Brmadnttc  family;  in  1887  iM  laairiMi  Ihlamai  Ykh 

toria  of  Baden. 

(lenrmUltthrtif  Karl't  6/t*T  Strridr,  (or  NoithltB  BMdw 
(UMied  by  the  Topogrkphical  CorpeJ ;  NATUOHflr,  Surigm  frffi  for  mi  > 
CBmwkhohn,  ItHM),  sivea  the  goologjr  ud  plurriMU  aeagraphy  of 
th*  eoantiy:  Nt«tr&m.  Sttrigr*  gtopafi  (Stoekbolm^  1886):  ^K^*  T 
8crxD»na.  Srtnves  Uintl  och  folk  (Stockholn,  1901);  ffiH.  Uamoi 
atiUiU.  Handbuc/i;  SrenMka  Turittf&rrningma  RmthandbdfJ:tr 
(St<Jckholm,  \  o^.i»-iaIlv  vol.  IV,  Sweden:  Srfmka  Turt'J- 
fiireningrn*  I  (!  /  ,  !'■  >t< x  khnliu.  IhOS),  pi«p<-( mil v  vmI  X. 
Stockholm,  oonuuinos  iitMny  Uliuitratioas;  Si«n*hi  Turi-'i/.^rn- 
tmmu  irukrifitr  <1887~>;  Smra,  dtendinancn  unHeunion- 
ttUtn  (2&d  fld.,  Stockltolm.  1880).  eoBtributinn  to  historical 
Rosrspbv:  Ili^nriskt  gtaorojllkl  oeh  fintiilitkt  Irrikon  nffrr 
averiat  (i  vols,  antl  index,  Stockholm.  l>i.'>H  'I'l  :  IIm  unAHTVKR, 
NorJiscJu  Fahri^n:  Durrh  SkaMiiinatifn  iinrh  Si.  I'rlrrxhuru,  I 
(Freibura.  1S90J,  27.^-218  trt-jils  -f  Sv*..!-  n;  \VmM\>>,  Fuhrrr 
dunk  SekwmUn  (1803);  Stockholm*  KummumiUcaientUtr  iHtock- 

MiD,  mi).  With  6  mmU  aapfc 

EccusMASTicAL  lIisTDHT.— Nothinn  positive  is 
known  as  Uy  the  n'ligious  ideas  of  the  prehistorir  in- 
habitants of  Sweden  during  the  Stone  and  Bronze 
AgBB,  It  is  hardly  possible,  boweveiv  to  doubt  that 
thajr  believed  in  a  life  after  death,  wey  were  accus- 
tomed to  offer  sacrificos  at  the  gnvca  of  their  dead, 
and  to  place  in  these  n-aves  the  weapons.  tuolH,  uten- 
sils, and  onuiment.s  of  th<Mie  there  biiriccl.  Tlieir  re- 
liKion  was  an  ancestrul  worship.  Light  or  its  chief 
rep<^Hentative(  th<'  sun,  upiM-iirs  to  have  reccivcti  as 
Ty-deus,  equivalent  perliaps  to  Zeia,  the  veneration 
of  a  divinity.  This  is  shown  by  two  symbols  derived 
from  the  Stone  A|e,  the  wheel  aad  the  axe.  SuVM>r- 
nay  haw  beeo  a  foi'iii  of  worship  pnid 
to  in  iividiKil  tnt-s,  sprinps,  rivers,  .ind  lakes.  a«Htrik- 
ing  niituiiil  piu  nomcna,  wiiii  h  is  luif  entirely  extinct 
even  yet.  For  exumj)!*',  8iu-riti<<-s  arc  olTcrcd  in 
"fairy-mills "  {dl/ki'amar),&ad despite  attcmpt.s to dis- 
pd  superstitions  by  the  schoob  the  l>eiief  in  house 
flpirits  aad  foraet  qNrila  m  lUU  to  be  found  here  and 
tnere.  Oveat  fires  are  sttB  Undbd  nboat  Easter  time, 
hist  !Ls  wii.s  nis1<)in:ir\-  ihoUMUldl  <lf  Years  ago.  M  a 
later  dale  tliaii  thai  ahove-mentioneci  the  sun-god  was 
regarde<l  froni  varynng  points  of  view  and  receiveil 
variotiH  names.  Tim  le<i  gradually  to  a  numU-r  of 
|ods :  Thor,  Odin,  and  Frey .  or  l''re>T.  However,  Tbor, 
not  Odii^  alirays  remained  the  chief  god;  he  was  the 
god  of  li^tning  and  of  strength.  It  is  indeed  aa- 
aerted  that  the  worship  of  Odin  came  from  the  South ; 
this,  however,  is  eontra<licfe<I  by  the  fact  (hat  his 
grcatCMt  temple  htiKxi  in  I'p^-'':'-  i^'^'l  that  tljf  Scau- 
dmavians  were  the  chief  worshiijjKjrs  of  this  god. 
Among  the  Germants  Wodan,  a.s  he  was  called  by 
them,  was  treated  with  but  Uttle  respect;  this  ie  ttp^ 
euJtjr  true  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Ocnpainr.  Mote- 
over,  the  Scandinavian  mytholosy,  as  it  has  come 
down  in  the  two  Ekidas,  is  totMly  lacking  in  unity 
and  Lh  in  i)art  influen(  «Hi  by  Chri.stian  ide;LH.  HIimkIv 
sacrifices,  generally  animals,  as  horst«  or  dogs,  were 
ofTcred  to  the  g<"is  to  conciliate  them  or  to  giiin  gifts 
from  them.  At  tumw  human  beings  were  sacrificed, 
as  bondsmen,  freemen,  and  even  kings,  who  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word  were  killed  with  the  sword. 
Those  dedicated  to  Odin  were  hung  in  his  groves. 
Once  in  nine  years  tlic  ff  :isf  of  the  equinox(^  wasccle- 
brat<><l  with  kimh-iuI  und  hornhlc  pomp.  On  each  of 
the  nine  days  of  sacrifice  at  kiLnt  one  human  being 
was  killed,  besides  largD  numbers  of  animals.  Dozens 
of  bodies  often  hung  Irom  the  traee.  A  diitaiet  sac- 
erdotal order  seen  to  hvn  been  nnknoira,  and  the 
ehieis  of  tiie  tribee  offered  the  eaerifioes  themselves. 

The  first  contact  with  Chri.stianity  arone  frrmi  the 
expeditions  of  the  Vikinir»".  In  thifi  way  the  Scun<li- 
naviansbecauK'.'K-qt  lain  ted  with,  and  It-arrird  to  apfjrc- 
ciate,  the  liigher  civilisation  of  the  tKJuthern  rai  i'**; 
some  of  the  northern  wairiowi  were  baptized.  Thus 
■zaduaUy  the  goundjww  yepied  for  the  seed  of  the 
Qospd.  ^^le  first  effort  to  eonvert  the  ooantry  to 
Chn-^tirvnity  w.n.><  mad«'  by  the  Frank,  .\nsgar.  At 
the  request  of  Swedish  nobles  he  wsiS  oommtssioned 


Iff  llw  Bmperor  Louis  Hh»  Viom  to  go  to  Sweden  and 

neehed  the  comrm  ri  ial  Ifnvn  of  liirka  in  Maelarse*' 
m  830,  aft<T  a  hani  and  daii^i  niu.s  j«iiirney.  H<'re 
wi'h  flic  coiLsent  of  Kinj:  Hjuiii  \if  pn-ached  zealou.sly 
for  more  !  han  a  year.  'I  wculy-throe  yean^  Iut«r  Aiis- 
',  wlio  had  in  tike  meantime  become  Archbishop  of 
mburg-Bmnen,  returaed  to  Sweden,  and  by  his 
shrewdness  and  gentleness  ovensame  the  hostile  ef- 
forts of  the  worahippcni  of  the  heathen  gods.  His 
succesiwr  a.t  arehbisnop,  Rimbert,  also  sought  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  converting  the  Scandinavians.  How- 
ever, internal  turnioils  and  wars  soon  destroyed  what 
the  two  pioii.^  men  had  built  up.  It  was  not  until  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  that  the  Chiirah  io> 
■nmed  the  work.  Cknnan  and  Englkli  ^niiwiienes 
eorapeted  with  one  another  in  prr  aching  the  Word, 
and  not  without  result. s.  In  1(X)S  ohif  Skotkonung 
wa.s  ha[)f  i/.fd  hy  Siri;fi  n  <l  at  Ilusahy  in  \Ve,>.tem  Got- 
land. But  the  Church  mad<- ver>- slow  progress.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Stctiki!  a  diocese  was  founded  at 
Skara.  In  the  ruign  of  Ynge  the  Old,  the  new  faith 
gained  t  he  mastery.  The  English  missionaries  David 
and  Eskil,  the  German  mi»iionary  Stephen,  and  the 
Swede  Botvid  preached  chiefly  in  SiVdermanland. 
VcstmanlamI,  and  Norrland.  The  first-meni  i<  mcd 
died  a  natural  df-ath,  the  others  gainc<l  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  Still  heathenism  maintained  ita<*lf  for  a 
lf)ng  lime  in  isolatinl  spots  in  the  valleys  among  the 
mountains. 

Natural^  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  penetrated  the 
hearts  of  the  battle-loving  warriors  very  slowly,  and 

the  majority  of  the  baptized  were  only  half  Chri*- 
tiaiis.  Their  knowle<lge  of  religmn  mii.-,t  liave  re- 
mained ver>-  limileil  on  account  of  thr  lark  of  print- 
ing luid  of  schools.  The  8e<;ular  clergj',  and  later  the 
monks  csiwcially,  sought  with  praiseworthy  z<  al  to 
raise  the  neophytes  to  a  higher  spititiial  aiid  moral 
leveL  They  opposed  with  growing  sueeess  dmnken- 
nesa,  violence,  polygamy,  and  ll:c  cx]iosnrc  of  chil- 
•Iron.  A  second  tlioccse  wa->  ahh.shi'd  at  l.inkoping 
in  1  lit  n  i)<n  of  Sverker  the  Old.  Both  here  and  m  the 
monasteries  (.\lvastra,  Nydala,  Vamhcm,  etc.)  prom- 
ising youths  were  instructed  in  religion  as  wdl  as  in 
secular  knowledge  The  lade  of  ue  written  wnid 
was  supplied  hgr  sealous  praaehing  of  Um  doetrine  of 
wilvation.  The  poor  and  sick  were  tenderlv  cared 
for.  Christian  feetivaLs  took  the  place  of  t  he  heathen 
ones,  and  the  organizaf  iin  .,f  tlu-  Churih  mud*-  rapid 

Crogress.  The  first  nat  lonal  sjnod  was  held  at  Lin- 
o])ing  in  1152  un<ler  the  presidency  of  the  panal 
le^te,  Bishop  Nicholas  of  Albano.  Soon  after  this 
T^aala  was  made  the  see  of  a  diocese;  its  first  bishop 
was  an  Englishman  named  Henrik.  Bdore  long  be 
joined  a  crusade  to  Finland ,  remained  in  that  country, 
and  was  killed  for  the  I'ailh.  In  lit) I  I'opc  .\lt'x- 
ander  111  raiM><l  Lj)8ala  to  an  archdioccs*'  and  plac^nj 
the  Switlish  Chureh  provuice  nndtr  it.  .As  eurlj*  ns 
the  national  synod  just  mentiouetl  the  collection  of 
Feterspcnoe  was  saocticmed;  the  power  of  t  he  Church 
was  still  further  inciesaed  when  in  12Q0  Sverker  the 
Younger  fireed  the  ciergy  fiNnn  the  spcukr  jurisdictian 
and  made  the  paj-mcnf  of  tithes  ohli>;;itor\  B\  the 
•lecisions  of  the  national  synod  held  at  Skcnninge  in 
12 IS  tlie  iidhicnfc  of  the  biiihops  became  greater  still. 
At  this  synod  the  election  of  the  bishops  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  cathedral  eh^ters,  the  ^tudy  of 
law  and  the  rigid  obeervanoe  of  the  law  of 
were  nuMle  obligatory,  while  the  synod 


the  entire  clerical  body  from  takinc  the  oath  of  In'* 
alty  to  the  se<Milar  authorities.  In  12n1  ,  during  the 
reign  of  Magnus  LadulAs,  the  c  l<  r^y  were  released 
from  the  payment  of  ta.\(>H,  and  thus  was  laid  the 
loUDdation  of  their  too  abundant  potiiHions  which 
wen  only  in  part  applied  to  goodp«pQMi|Meh  as  the 
building  and  adornment  of  diurcMs  and  the  feond^ 

of  scboolBand  homes  for  the  nee<iy.  Rirgittaor  Rrigit, 
the  founder  of  the  Brigittme  Order,  laboured  durinf 
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the  rfipn  of  Kirij;  Munnus  Eriksson;  slic  :i!yo  cx- 
ertf'i  iiiducnrf  :is  a  wntrr  on  niysiicnl  suiiji-rls,  ami 
died  at  a  great  ace  at  Home  durins  the  latter  part  uf 
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Tbe  dyil  wmi  whiefa  waited  the  coiintry  for  hun- 

drMs  of  years  were  alike  injurious  to  faith  and  morals. 
In  the  iuurse  of  time  the  {HMwes^sionM  of  both  mihihty 
and  clerRN'  beeame  ver>'  great;  eon.sefnicntly  Mar- 
garet, queea  of  the  united  Seandinavian  countries  ut 
the  end  (tf  the  fourt'Centh  century,  found  it  necetutary 
to  coafiseate  a  part  of  these  lands,  which  frequently 
bad  been  gained  by  doubtful  means.  On  the  other 
hand  there  were  also  excellent  princes  of  the  Clmrch, 
as  for  example,  Archbi^Uiop  James  Ulfsemn,  for  whom 
naj  be  claimed  the  honour  not  only  of  <>i^tat)li.shing 
the  first  printing  prefw  in  Sweden  in  14s;},  but,  what  ia 
more,  that  of  founding  the  University  of  I'nsala. 
The  last  Catholic  Bishop  of  Linkoping,  Ham  fira^ik, 
alK>  showed  much  ability  and  v/aa  m  zealous  in  his 
«|riaoopal  duties  as  in  his  promotion  of  learoip^.  How- 
ever, tne  great  lack  of  the  true  Apostolic  spirit  among 
the  other  Church  dignilaries  is  sliown  by  the  fai  t  tliat 
Archbishop  Bengt»sf)n  and  Hishop  Carlssftn  led  tn>oi)n 

g;ainst  their  kings.  In  :i<idition,  Hishop  Ileniniiiig 
ad  did  waything  he  could  in  1500  and  tne  following 
yaw  to  overthrow  the  mtkm  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  thea  made  cominon  cause  with  the  Danes,  while 
Archbishop  Gustavus  TroHe,  who  waa  a  atrong  sup- 
porter of  the  idea  of  unity,  was  depoHod  on  this  ar- 
oount  by  the  Swedish  national  council.  This  last  pn>- 
cedure  led  to  the  interfcn  nee  of  the  |>ope,  an  act 
whieh  though  just  won  ill-tim<'d.  The  victorious 
JDof  Chriiitian  II  w  'M  guilty  of  gEMA  cruelty  to  his 
fonmr  fock  laiyeiy  due  to  the  infmiHann  of  Archbishop 
iVoIle,  and  tha  made  the  Chnrdh  very  unpopuhv 
among  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  Conse- 
quently Cuijlavus  Erikswm  (\  asa  ),  who  was  eleot«><I 
king  in  1523  on  aceount  of  having  incited  and  ii  d  a 
■uooeasful  revolution  against  the  domination  of  Den- 
maric.  found  the  Way  only  too  weU  pnpand  for  the 
ovw  throw  of  aU  religioua  condttionB. 

*nm  first  representative  of  what  is  called  the  "ideas 
of  the  Reformation"  was  01a\'us  Petri,  the-9on  of  a 
smith,  who  waa  bom  in  1497  at  Orebro.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg  and  n'turned  home  in 
1519.  As  cathedral  canon  at  iStraengnaes  he  won 
over  to  hia  CptilioilB  the  andideaoon  I^urent  ius  An- 
draaa.  Very  aoon  the  new  mler  aaw  how  advantagc- 
OUB  H  would  be  to  him  if  he  were  able  to  cnoh  the 
power  of  the  bishops  and  to  confiscate  the  lands  of  the 
Church.  As  early  as  1524  Gustavus  Vasa  broke  off 
the  ofliciiil  coiincxion  of  the  countrj'  with  the  Roman 
Curia  and  p^'nnitted  Ola\ni8  to  preach  the  heretical 
principles  of  hi«  former  teacher  openly  in  the  chief 
ehurch  of  Stockholm.  Prelatee  who  held  strictly 
to  the  Faith,  as  Bishop  Peter  Jafcobaaon  (Sonnan- 
wlder)  and  the  cathedral  inoTQat  Kmit  of  VUbuia, 
were  accused  of  treason  ana  executed  without  any  fur- 
ther  legal  proces.s.  At  a  diet  at  VSater&e  three  years 
later  Gustavus  Vasa  was  able,  by  skilful  di.>*simula- 
lion,  to  obtain  the  pa.'waReof  laws  which  made  him  the 
tummus  ejMcopus  of  the  Swe<iLsh  Church  and  brought 
the  Church  into  helpk»s  subordination  to  the  State. 
In  order  to  dupe  the  people  the  Mass,  veneration  of 
Mints,  and  pilgrimages  were  not  discontinued  at  first, 
ecclesiastical  vestments  and  ceremonies  were  also  re- 
tained almost  without  change.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  king  and  the  nobility  approjiriated  much  of  the 
Church  lands  for  themselves  as  was  possible,  taking 
twelve  thousand  large  peaaant  farms.  Even  the  sa- 
end  ntenaila  and  bale  w«e  aeiied  by.Vaaa.  Many 
Hwnfca  and  nina  were  driven  out  of  their  monaateries: 
a  number,  including  all  the  members  of  the  Franci.s- 
can  monastery  at  Ramno,  wen;  killed  under  cirrum- 
Htanees  of  great  (  rti'  l'\-.  In  order  to  win  over  ilic 
pneata  they  were  permitted  to  many,  and  a  great  ef- 


fort was  ma«le  to  win  over  the  common  jx-ople  to  the 
new  (i(M  trine  by  translating  the  Bible  into  the  vernac- 
ular. The  attempts  of  the  Daleearlians  and  Sm&- 
Utnders,  who  held  to  the  Church,  to  cheek  the  rapid  a<l- 
vance  of  Protestantism  was  defeated  with  bloodshed. 
The  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Catholic  party. 
Bishop  Brask  of  Linkoping,  Bishop  Haraldsson  of 
Skara,  "Lagman"  Ture  Jonswm,  and  others,  were  ob- 
liged to  fl<^  Nils  Dackf',  a  jK  iisant  of  Sni&land,  who 
for  ."^ome  tune  sucee-stifuUy  \^•d  his  eountr>'men  against 
the  king,  was  finally  killed  iii  battle.  \i  a  Hcoond  diet 
held  at  Vister&s  in  1544  nearly  ail  the  feast  days  were 
suppressed  and  all  Cath<;lic  customs  excepting  a  few 
were  done  away  with.  The  declaration  was  also  made 
that 'the  country  would  "never  again  abandon  tlie 
word  of  God  and  the  pure  Gospel". 

The  two  chief  n  formera  of  Sweden  were  Olaf  and 
his  brother  Lars  i  Laurent  ius).  Gustavus  Vasa  had 
made  the  latter  Arehbijihop  of  Upsala  after  the  flight 
of  the  last  lawful  bishop,  John  Magni.  Three  yean 
b^ore  the  second  Diet  of  Vfisterfts  the  two  brothers 
fell  into  disgrace  with  the  king  and  were  condemned 
to  death;  however,  u]x»n  the  payment  of  a  large  fine 
they  were  panioncrd.  They  were  re])la'  ed  as  coun- 
cillors of  the  i)rincely  tyrant  by  two  (ienuans,  Kon- 
rad  of  Pj'hy  and  Georg  Normaiin,  until  Konrad  was 
also  sent  to  prison.  The  skill  and  8ucce*e  with  which 
Gusta>'U8  "purified"  the  Church  ia  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  although  originally  almoat  penniless,  at  his 
death  he  iX)s.«ess<Nl  L:?(K).0(X)  thalers  in  coin  (.about 
$r>,2.')n.000  at  the  pre.sent  value  of  money),  and  otKH) 
Inrk^e  farms.  T  his  hinde<l  prt)perty  wius  afterwards 
called  the  "Gustavian  patrimony".  After  his  death 
cccleaiaBtioal  matters  remained  tor  a  time  as  he  had 
kftUiem.  HoweverthiBaon,JohnIILwhohadJ 


lied  a  OathoHe  Princeaji,  Kraierine  Jacenott  of  B»- 

land,  was  .st^)n^tly  inclined  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
At  the  diet  held  in  Stockholm  in  1577  he  forced  the 
I'rote^tant  clergy  to  cfm.'.ent  to  a  new  liturgv  (Rdda 
Boken)  and  new  ecclraiaslical  regulations.  The  nego* 
tiator  for  the  papacy,  Antonio  Poesevino,  S.J.,  waa 
even  able  to  persuade  the  monareh  to  enter  the  CatlK^ 
lie  Church  uid  to  begin  negotiatioDB  wiUi  the  pope. 
.\s,  however,  the  pope  could  not  consent  to  the  Sw^ 
dish  demands,  no  permanent  agreement  was  made. 
.\fter  John's  deal  h  his  brother  Charles  calUnl  a  ehurch 
assembly  at  I'nsala  in  1593  which  was  largely  com- 
pas<Hl  of  preachers  (135)  from  the  DioCcse  of  Upsala, 
while  the  other  dioceses  were  cmly  scanti^  repre- 
sented. The  members  of  the  aasembly  repudiated 
John's  liturgy  and.  in  order  to  avoid  all  dissension,  the 
"unehangea  AugBDurg  Confession"  was  made  the  re- 
ligion of  the  State.  Severe  punUhment  was  the  pen- 
alty of  ai)<)stasy  from  it.  while  the  exercise  of  any  other 
form  of  worshij)  \va.s  st  rid  ly  forbidden.  In  the  Prov- 
ince of  Finland,  just  as  in  Sweden,  Protest antiam  waa 
introduced  by  toTDe;  it  waa  not  until  towarda  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  that  there  were  no 
longer  nuns  at  Vadstena  and  N&dendal  and  that 
Catholicism  came  to  an  end. 

In  this  periotl  tlie  intolerance  of  Protestantism  was 
BO  great  that  Sigismund,  son  of  John  HI,  who  w:i8  also 
King  of  Poland  and  a  Catholic,  was  not  allowed  to 
hold  CathoHc  sMvliwa  hi  prirate,  and  the  expulsion  (d 
all  non^Lutherans  was  decreed.  After  Sigiamund'a 
overthrow  in  1598  and  deposition  in  1590  a  number  of 
the  noblest  men  of  ihr-  country  wen-  executed  on  ac- 
count of  their  loyalty  to  their  kinii  and  their  Church. 
Draconian  laws  were  to  put  an  end  forever  to  "popery". 
Otnversion  to  Catholicism  was  punished  with 
loss  of  all  civil  rights  and  perpetual  banMunent. 
Foreign  ecclesiastics  who  remiuned  in  the  eotmtry  to 
earr>'  on  a  propaganda  were  to  be  punished  with  se- 
ven- imprisonment  and  heavy  fines,  ami  even  to  Ik*  ex- 
pelled. Conditions  (ii<i  not  lierorTie  lietter  until  two 
Imndrefl  vears  hiter  when,  m  1  7Ml,  Kiiik^  ( iu-^'avus  III 
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of  their  religion  to  ''Christiaiifl  of  atW  faUM"  who 

dcsim]  to  settip  in  Swetlcn  for  the  Bake  of  atfiyinj;  on 
ccmunercc  or  manufjioturcs.  In  conwquenoe  of  this, 
Home  in  178;i  apiM»int«'<i  u  vicar  A|K).stolic  for  Sweden, 
who,  however,  cuuld  effect  but  little,  atiup  to  the  year 
ISGO  natives  of  Sweden  were  forbidden  to  enter  the 
Catholic  Church  under  penalty  of  expuiaion  from  the 
oottntry.  Since  the  year  1873  menaben  of  the  n»- 
tional  Church  who  are  OVer  eighteen  years  of  age  rnay 
join  other  relipioufl  societies.  All  proselytieinK  by  the 
dissenters  is  fc)r!n<l(Ien.  Moreover,  there  still  exist  a 
Beries  of  juggling  enactments,  whicn  have  lately  been 
multiplied,  ho  that  there  is  very  little  actual  reugioufl 
freedom.  AooordiiuciothehtermiiiterpratatMmotthc 
Ooiwtitution  Chrismiu  of  all  taiiha  may  be  appohited 
to  all  offices,  oxccptinR  the  Council  of  State,  but  this  is 
not  carrieij  out  in  practice,  and  in  this  regard  no 
change  will  be  made  within  the  near  future. 

I'hosc  desiring  the  history  in  detail  of  the  develop- 
nient  of  the  Luthenn  State  Church  of  Swoden  will 
find  it  given  very  exactly  and  with  copious  fooi4iotp« 
in  the  excellent  work  of  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, Dr.  John  Word-sworth,  (]Uut<^l  in  the  bibli- 
ography. It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  lu  re  that 
gn-idually  new  life  sprang  up  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Catholic  Church  organization.  The  Univc^ty  of 
Upsala  was  revived  and  another  universi^  was 
founded  at  Lund;  in  these  schools  as  well  as  in  a  num- 
ber of  sees  men  excellent  in  their  way  carried  on 
fruitful  labours;  missions  to  flip  heathen  were  begun 
in  Swoden  earlier  than  el.stnviiere — for  example,  the 
missions  to  the  I^aplanders  and  the  Indians.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  lack  of  strife  and  sectarian  move- 
ments in  the  Church  (Pietism,  Moraviani.sm,  Sweden- 
borgianism,  etc.);  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Rationalism  and  Infidelity  have  a8sume<i  for- 
midable [in (portions.  Frecm:t.sonry  is  stronn  in  Swiv 
don,  and  amon|B!  its  members  are  many  clergj'men, 
church  dignitaries,  and  even  bishops.  The  majority  • 
of  teachers  in  the  tuEher  schools  and  many  preachers 
reject  belief  in  the  Trinity  and  regard  Cnrist  simply 
a.1  a  .sage  and  philanthropist.  Even  the  instruction 
for  confirm.ation  is  at  times  made  use  of  to  sow  the 
setnls  of  doubt  in  youthful  hearts;  matters  have  gone 
so  far  that  a  bishop  declared,  without  exciting  much 
oppositioti.  (h  i-  the  Apostles' Creed  was  unnecessary. 
The  number  of  the  unbi4>tiMd  is  oonstantity  increaB 
faig.  Attendance  at  ehtireh  and  at  the  Oommunkm 
8er%'ice  ?S  per  cent  of  the  norm.'il  attendance)  is  rapidly 
declining  of  late  yoArs.  Among  many  intense  love  of 
l)!i  a>iirr  iiiid  unbridled  sensuality  prevail.  Notwith- 
standing the  practice  of  abortion  in  many  places,  ev(!ry 
third  child  is  illegitimate.  These  thin||l  lead  many  of 
the  better  cUmhw  to  join  the  seetsy  among  which  the 
largest  membershipe  belong  to  the  MetEodiats  and 
Baptists 

The  number  of  clergy  grows  continually  less,  and 
thoAc  who  still  hold  to  the  Confes.sion  of  the  State 
Church  are  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  maintain 
religion  by  the  fact  that  their  energies  are  largely 
absorl>ed  by  matters  of  secular  administration.  Conse- 
quently the  men  who  courageously  fight  for  their  con- 
victions <I<'s*'rve  all  the  more  cnnlit,  even  though  they 
are  at  the  j)re8ent  opponents  of  Rome.  It  is  due  to 
them  that  of  late  far  more  than  formerly  efforts  have 
been  made  to  renovate  all  the  churches,  and  to  build 
new  ones,  and  to  improve  church  music  and  religir>us 
art;  as  rt^ards  the  liturgj',  a  desire  to  revive  the  old 
forms  has  of  late  become  apparent.  Mtieh  is  done  for 
missions  Inith  by  the  .State  Church  and  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Valdenstriim,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
separatistic  inclinations,  work  in  unioiii^th  the  State 
Church  in  this  matter.  The  varioua  miasiottaiy  aseo- 
ciations  labour  among  the  heathen  in  South  Africa, 
the  Congo  State,  India,  China,  .and  .Japan.  In  Pales- 
tine the  effort  is  made,  with  but  slight  success,  to 

bring  the ''pure  Ooapd"  to  Soman  Oatholiea  and  Or- 
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thodox  Cb«dcB.  The  aame  effort  in  Abyaiiiiia  fe  da- 

feated  by  the  cfjnservatism  of  the  Coptic  Christians. 
Missions  are  also  estabh.shed  for  converting  Jews  and 
Mohaiiimciluns  all  hough  httle  has  been  accomplisht-d. 
On  the  other  hand,  home  missions  and  work  among 
the  Swedei^  eipeeiaily  in  Ameriaa,  have  made  oouider- 
abte  progrw. 

WouBwoimi.  Tk«  thUutoA  Cftvraft  tf  Swim  ia  Halt  La^ 

tur«M,  XIX  (London.  Oxford,  Milwaukee,  1011).  460:  Rxct«» 
DAHL,  tStentkn  Kyrkans  hitl.  (5  vols..  Ger.  tr..  Berlin.  IKSTj.goa* 
bock  to  lXi3:  Corneuum,  Srrmkn  Kyrkan*  hinl.  rftrr  rtfnrmn- 
txoucn  I  I'pjuila,  ISH(i);  TutistH.  .ScAic«rf«j  u.  tnnt  SuUurio  turn  II. 
StiMunttrS.  Johann  III.,  Sioumund u.  Karl  JX.  (183H) ;  Biiki'brr. 
U  $t  tiig*  H  to  8tM*.  I  (Pkrb,  tfWO);  ABXvr.  Bvbug  M  hiika^ 
Hatu  Bnukt  kfnadtttdenino  (IWH);   HCMtnsr,  Den  Kridmm 

Ki^rUk^ifrTkmmhrtm  \  Strrs.jr  vndtr  WUd^idtn  (1803);  DaKI/- 
iinu..  H\,lrtia  liil  .Sfrn.-irt  f  :liig1aattiftnirotnt  kUt.  (1803);  H4U, 
liviTiiQ  tiU  idnnfilomen  om  (  irterrimtrroTdrit  i  Strrigf  (\H90), 
I-i:iMiF.HO,  l)f  fi'itkn  klortrrtiM  hiitonn  IMiO  . :  lUn«,«T»dM 
Arboga  Krfinika  (2  vola.,  l(${l2-05):  Ioew.  Saiiela  Uxrguta  I1H9.S). 
Yummy,  Saint*  BirgiUt  de  Suide  (Pnria,  1S02);  Bindeb.  />w 
ML  Birgitta  ton  Srhwfdm  (Munich,  1801):  Bkluk,  Vadtfaia. 
Ona>iro,  Altasira  (1800):  .SciiCc  k.  Olaraf  FHri  (SUekhollD.  1900); 
lAiitNaaciaT,  Dtt  etanorlinkt  hithmka  KurkoianfutuUt  oeh  MitoiM 
%  .Srrriijf,  with  the  iiu|)pl<.-ni<'i)l ,  Dm  ki)Tklif,a  ffvrli^jrvttm  imi 
K.trt.  Arrt  (ISlKt);  IU'.m>ok»:n.  StiUiflt'ka  tludtrr  r/iramie  .SMMfa 
Kpkan  (iH97);  Noiuicmg,  Srenska  Kyrkant  minrion  rw^  Dftawara 
(1883);  RODRE,  Dt  Sferuka  BibelttUUkapent  uppkomtl:  KalhoHtdn 

JfiMtMIM  (1873 — ),  pa»>iin;EVAMOBLIM[A  FoBTeBLANDIt-STimU 

BEN,  Sfifficmttntnina.  for  foiSlB HUMlona:  Int  M,  AiMAdrorcn,  foe 
hniKo  iniwiKiriM:  A s  vkhnTEST. ^^wfa  unittTnifl»  hirleria  (5  Ti>l»., 

I'imjiIh,  1S77-KMOI;  ANDER(«eoN.  VpT'onln  rfitrrrrilHt  mtUrikrt 
(UMHI-  fii;TKU,  I'pmii  unMirritrt  I<^7£-1S!'7  ilS't7f;  WtTT- 
UANN,  H'Urttitirgrr  H&rhrr  in  lirr  k.  nrhu  ftl.  L'nirerMiUUMttbiiatktk 
tu  Uptala  (1801):  Weibcll,  Lund*  unirmitat*  hiH.  iMt-ifSt 
(Lund.  1868),  contlnuGd  by  Tuonkb  (Lund,  1J>97). 

PouTiCAL  History.  It  will  prt  bably  tu  vcr  be  pos- 
sible to  determine  when  Sweden  was  fii-st  inhabited. 
However,  the  lai^  number  of  objects  found  by  exca> 
vating  justify  th3  belief  that  several  thousand  years 
before  Christ  thee  were  people  liWng  along  the  sea- 
shore (Baltic.  Cattegat)  and  by  the  luces  to  whom  the 
use  of  metals  wjus  unknown.  With  constantly  in- 
crea.sing  skill  they  manufacturctl  weapons  and  uten- 
sils from  horn,  stone,  and  clay.  Their  only  food  was 
gained  by  hunting  and  fishing.  The  raising  of  cattle 
and  agriculture  seem  to  have  oeeome  customary  very 
slowly.  The  dead  were  buried  either  in  a  recumbent 
or  sitting  position,  in  curiou.slv  formed  stone  cham- 
bers ow..-  wliich  at  times  mounfis  of  earth  of  consider- 
able size  were  raised.  Scicntifin  men  do  not  agree  as 
to  the  original  home  from  which  the  prehistoric  in- 
habitants of  Swoden  came.  It  aeema  hardily  probabk 
that  they  all  spread  from  the  south  to  the  north.  StiO 
this  may  be  true  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  nrcsenl 
Provinces  of  Sk&ne,  Blekinge,  and  Ilallann.  The 
St<nic  A^i:  at  l:t'<t  ^;ave  way  to  tlie  Age  of  Hronxe 
tSomc  two  tiiousand  years  before  our  era  men  learned 
how  to  fuse  co{)pcr  and  tin,  as  is  proved  hf  great  nnm- 
beia  of  utenailB,  as  knives,  cfi^gemp  nrotdM,  and 
shields  that  have  been  preserved,  whieh  were  some* 
timi-s  very  in^rniou.sly  made.  Gold  also  began  to  be 
used  in  this  period.  Bronze  \v!„s  ^^■ra4lually  replaced 
by  iron.  Rom.an  traders  brnii|.'t:t  into  the  country  not 
only  articles  produced  by  Roman  skill  in  art  but  also 
gold  eoinage.  Up  to  this  time  the  people  had  tried  to 
inreserve  the  memory  of  important  events  by  primi- 
tive marks  (hOUriatningnr)  scratched  on  roelcs;  they 
now  learned  from  the  Roman  traders  the  use  of  let- 
ters, but  turned  these  to  suit  their  own  taste  into  the 
Runic  writinc  that  w.os  long  in  use.  The  earliest  hi.*- 
torical  knowledge  of  Scandinavia  and  its  inhabitants 
is  due  to  Roman  authors.  Tacitus  (Cicrmania,  a 
xliv)  is  the  first  to  call  the  people  "Suiones".  Bow 
closely  this  tribe  living  north  of  f.Akes  Wetter  and 
Roxen  was  n  l  it*  1  to  tlie  CSoths  livinu  (o  the  south 
and  west,  .and  how  it  was  able  to  absorb  the  latter  and 
give  its  own  name  to  the  oombined  body  will  always 
remain  obttcure. 

About  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  country  had  greatly  advanced;  this 
is  proved  by  numerous  remains  of  gold  utensils,  oma- 
manta*  nmie  atones  with  iaaariptions,  burial  vrna,  and 
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oUwr  artaolM.  Just  tm  in  the  laAer  BroMe  Age,  the 
bodin  of  tbs  dMd  were  sometiiMi  burned,  eome* 

times  buried;  however,  the  latter  custom  had  the 
P"eator  prevalence.  The  Swedes  had  only  a  Bmall 
^ll;lrl■  in  the  viking  exp^Hiitinris  which,  fmm  tlie  «  i>tlitli 
century  onward,  were  the  terror  of  the  |X'opl«>s  of 
EJurojie.  Besides^  in  their  expe«litioii«  they  gained  a 
firm  lootbold  in  Finland  and  auo  came  into  cloHcr  con- 
nexion wHh  their  neighbotm  the  RwwianH.  The  first 
efforts  of  missionaries  to  convert  the  Swedes  to  Chris- 
tianity occuired  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  not 
until  about  the  year  1000,  when  Olaf  Skntkunung  was 
baptized  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  nu.s.sionary  Sienfried, 
that  Christianity  was  fairly  establislic*!.  Olaf '.s  family, 
of  whose  deeds  little  is  known,  died  out  with  Emund 
the  Old  (1060).  At  that  time  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden 
ift^lwjwi  only  the  present  northern  provinoee,  while 
SUUm^  BMunge,  and  Halland  belonged  to  Denmaric 
and  remain<'<l  united  with  this  country  for  centuries. 
The  vast  fort«ts  were  largely  the  cause  of  the  indi- 
vidual development  of  the  inhcs,  w  ho  were  separated 
from  one  another  by  them,  rendering  a  common  ad- 
ministration for  all  much  more  diffioult.  As  roads 
iranhMldng,  theriwgaadlakeaPBWiwixltoeoDneet 
tile  different  parta  of  the  eountiy.  In  ngaid  to  the 
government  the  election  of  the  king  customary  in 
earlier  times  gave  way  to  a  wttled  .'iuccession  to  the 
throne.  Naturally  the  inai  liiiuTv  of  government  in 
the  modem  sense  did  not  exist.  Everything  de- 
peuded  upon  the  initiative  and  force  of  the  ruler, 
wiiom  commands  might,  indeed,  not  Im  eamed  out  at 
■D  only  in  part  by  the  great  oflieiBlB  or /erlt.  The 
various  provinces  had  earn  its  own  laws  (lag) ,  and  the 
lagnien,  or  expounders  of  tlie  law,  exerte<l  much  influ- 
ence. They  were  often  able  to  make  tlieir  office 
hereditary.  The  provinces  were  divided  into,  hun- 
dreds {h&rrads)  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  a 
IUff4uig,  whose  chief  duty  was  to  maintain  neaoe  and 
oraer.  For  a  long  time  tlie  father  of  the  fSuonQy  atiU 
remained  the  ni:usfer  within  his  house.  The  people 
were  dividt'd  into  the  higher  and  lower  freemen  (oml- 
honitcr  ami  hundi  r)  &nd  the  serfs  (trdlar),  and  generally 
lived  together  on  farms  or  in  villages.  The  houses 
wratj  buUt  of  wood  or  clay  and  were  covered  with 
■hingleii  or  straw.  Even  at  this  time,  however,  there 
were  br^  plaoee  with  ooeasional  fltone  buildittga.  aa 
Skara,  Lmkfiping,  Orebro,  Straengnaes,  Vester&s,  Up- 
sala,  Sigtuna,  and,  at  a  little  later  era,  Stockholm, 
wliit  h  ruse  r.ipiilly  into  prominence.  The  national 
chara<-t<?r  showed  sharp  contrasts:  harshness  and  gen- 
tleness, lovalty  aiui  d(M;eit,  magnanimity  and  revenge- 
fulness.  No  observer  doubta  that  the  nadual  im- 
provement in  puUie  narala  was  doe  to  the  mfliMnoe  of 
the  Church. 

After  the  old  ruUng  family  was  extinct  a  dhid 
named  Stenkil  wius  chosen  king.  He  w;is  ronneete<l 
with  the  former  rulers  by  his  wife  who  was  tlie 
daughter  of  Emund  the  OM,  and  wjis  an  .irdcnt  suj>- 
porter  of  Christianity.  During  his  reign  the  first  dio- 
eeae^flkaia,  was  established  in  eastern  Gotland.  How- 
ever, aa  the  actual  Sweden  (Upvsvear)  still  heki  to 
heathenism,  rival  rulers  appearecl,  and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  intcm.al  strife  prevailed.  Fin.ally  Inge, 
the  second  son  of  Stenkil,  wa.s  able  to  defeat  his  onjK)- 
nents  and  bring  about  a  complete  victory  for  Cnris- 
tianity.  With  the  death  of  a  nephew,  Inge  the 
Younger,  in  1125,  the  family  of  Stenkil  came  to  an 
end.  The  Eaat  Goth  Sveikcr,  who  married  Inge's 
widow,  was  able  fbr  a  time  to  re-eatabMi  the  unity 
that  h.'vd  been  disturbed,  but  his  son  Charles  rould  not 
maiiit.'iin  him.sclf.  On  the  other  hand  Krik,  a  Swede 
fnmi  tlif  northern  pniviiiee.s,  won  imiversal  recogni- 
tion. Erik  undertook  a  crusade  in  Finland  and  alter 
Us  return  was  killed  in  a  battle  (1160)  with  a  DaoUl 
pretendar  Magnus  Henriksson.  IntiMfoUowiiMiyMr 
Magnus  wwaflled  by  the  people.  Svarinrv 
ChailM  obtained  tiieasc 


way  in  1167  to  Knut  Eriksson.  During  Knut's  ad- 
ministration the  first  Swedish  money  was  coined  and 
Stockholm  was  founded.  After  Knut's  death  Sver- 
ker  KarlsHon,  t  he  son-in-law  of  Birger  Brosa,  Knut's 
chief  c«Mjneillor.  obtained  the  throne  (1 19.')),  although 
Knut  had  left  eliildren.  Birger  owe«l  this  success  to 
the  clergy,  whom  he  fav<»ured  on  all  occasions.  A  war 
broke  out  betwtH«n  Knut's  sons  and  Sverker  after  Bir- 
ger's  death;  Sverker  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  when  he 
sought  with  Danish  aid  to  regain  the  throne  he  suf- 
fered a  decisive  defeat  in  120S  near  Falkoping.  Two 
years  later  he  also  lost  a  f)attle  iie.ar  Oestitren,  when  he 
was  killetl.  His  successful  rival  Krik  Knut,"W)n,  the 
first  King  of  Swixlen  to  be  cn>wne<l,  died  in  I'iK).  He 
was  foUowed  by  John  Sverkersaon,  at  whoee  death  in 
1222  the  liud^  of  Sverker  beoameaKtinet.  EUk,  the 
posthumous  son  of  Erik  Knutaaon,  now  came  to  the 
throne,  but  he  pro\'ed  an  incompetent  ruler  and  was 
for  a  time  deposi-d.  By  the  marri.agc  of  his  sister 
Ingeborg  with  the  vigon>U8  Jarl  liirger  of  the  Folk- 
unger  family  lie  ?^iunht  to  gain  Birger  f<»r  his  i-ause. 
In  1249  Birger  won  Finland,  which  never  before  had 
been  conqijered,  for  Erik.    While  Birder  was  in  Fin- 
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land  Erik dieiLand  the  nobles  of  the Icnwidon all 
Birger's  son  Wald«nar.  During  Wa]aenuur^l  min- 
ority his  father  carriefi  nr.  the  M'hiiinistratinn  with 
success  and  skill,  maintainf^i  go<jd  relations  with  the 
adjoining  ecjuntries,  and  souglit  to  i)res<'rve  peaee  at 
home  by  wise  laws.  His  son  Walclcmar,  who  ruled 
from  1^36,  was  very  unlike  his  father  and  had, 
lore,  to  yield  theadmimstrntiontor ' 
brouwr  Maginis,  later  called  TiadwHw. 

Magnus  wiiH  the  first  to  call  him.self  "King  of  the 
SwihIcs  and  Ciolhs".  He  eontinuetl  the  work  of  his 
f;i.((irr,  \v;is  able  to  protect  th<  eoniinon  freemen  {(ill' 
tnogni)  against  the  encrvtaehments  of  the  higher  no- 
bility, and  in  12^  wiis  able  to  gain  the  valuable  is- 
land of  Gotland  without  a  blow.  When  Magnus  died 
in  1390  his  heir  Birger  was  a  minor;  the  lord  Miamber' 
lain,  Torpil  Knutsson,  carried  on  the  government  ex- 
cellently and  without  self-advantJige.  After  Birger 
himself  <  :iiiie  to  |K)wer  Torgil  eontinued  lo  lie  his  most 
trustiHi  ad  vist-r.  Finally  the  king's  brothers  were  able 
to  so  arouse  Birger's  suspicions  of  Torgil  that  he  seised 
and  beheaded  him  witoout  trial  in  1306.  Pundsb* 
ment  for  aueh  a  shamelews  mat  did  not  fail  to  follow. 
I>eft  withotit  his  one  true  friend,  Birger  was  made  a 
prisoner  by  his  intrigtiing  brothers  and  lost  his  thn)ne. 
riic  unfortunate  quarrel  between  the  brothers  ended 
apparently  four  years  later  with  a  settlement  whereby 
Birger  received  a  part  of  the  country.  However,  he 
mimawH  (be  Dower  he  had  regained  to  obtain  revenge, 
and  allowed  nis  two  brothers  to  die  of  starvation  m 
prison.  At  this  tiie  indignant  people  drove  him  from 
the  throne  and  elected  Magnus  (1319),  the  three-year^ 
old  son  of  the  late  Duke  Krik.  Shortly  before  this 
Magnus  ha«l  become  heir  to  the  thnme  of  Norway  by 
the  death  of  his  childless  relative  King  Hakon.  When 
in  1332  Magnus  came  to  power  he  had  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  first  time  to  unite  temporarily  the  iJanidl* 
Provincis  of  Sldkne  and  Blekinge  with  his  kingdom. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  many  mi«fort\me«;  in  par* 
tieular,  tlie  pneunHMiic  nhigue  carried  off  IweHthinls  of 
his  subjects.  .Mthough  the  king  did  much  for  Swe- 
den by  intHwIueing  coinmon  law  and  sii[uirf  ^i.sinj;  serf- 
dom, yet  he  was  hardly  able  to  maintain  nim.self  in  his 
own  country,  st3I  MB  in  Norwaj',  especially  as  he 
came  into  disagreement  with  the  POM.  He  found 
himself  obliged  to  recognise  his  son  Hakon  as  King  of 
Norway  (1343)  and  to  a<-eept  his  son  Erik  .as  co-regent 
of  Swe<len  (13.'>6).  .After  Krik's  death  he  reigned 
j'lintly  with  Hakon  over  Ixitli  rounlries.  liy  llakon's 
marriage  with  Margaret,  the  youthful  daughter  of 
Kins  Waldemar  of  Denmark,  the  w^jr  waa  prepsnd  for 
the  future  union  of  the  three  countries. 
Diaoontonljdtklhe  growing  power  of  the  Jong  led 
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the  erown  U>  Duke  Albert  of  Mecklenburg,  who  was 
ai)\e,  witti  the  aid  of  German  ruling  princes,  to  over- 
throw Magnus  and  Hakon  (i;i6i).  However,  jih 
Duke  Albert  was  oblige<l  by  agreements  made  before 
eleotion  to  leave  unpunished  the  greatest  of 
tine  BoUei,  while  the  brutality  of  his  vassab  mmI  mer- 
eenaries  aroused  universal  indignation,  it  was  resolved 
to  elect  Margaret  Regent  of  Sweden.    In  1375  Mar- 

faret  had  followwl  her  father  in  the  government  of  the 
Lingdom  of  Denmark,  and  in  13.H7,  after  tfie  di  ath  of 
her  mn  Olaf^  had  been  rjn-ognized  in  Norway  as  tlie 
fully  autbonied  and  rightful  ruler.  Albert  was  de- 
feated hf  Margitret's  army  (1389)  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  For  a  time  hi.s  adherents  outtmued  the 
struggle  f«)r  supremacy  as  pirates  (the  Vitalilins),  but 
finally,  in  139r»,  (^ueen  .Margaret  came  into  pos-si-ssion 
of  Stockholm.  H('f(trc  thin  (  vt  tit  the  nobles  of  all  ihrcc 
kingtlom.s  at  an  ;us.scmbly  lidil  at  Calniar,  20  July, 
1397,  had  crowned  as  kingof  the  united  kingdoms  a 
boy  of  seven  years,  Duke  £lrik  of  Pomerania,  son  of 
Margaret's  aieoe.  At  tbo  MOie  time  it  waa  aettled 
how  the  "TTnioii''  was  in  future  to  be  oarrled  on.  On 
account  of  the  great  difTcrence  in  interests  and  char- 
acter of  the  three  peoples  it  is  evident  that  the  Union 
could  iii  \rr  attain  real  strength.  As  long  lUi  Mar- 
uret  ruled,  which  was  only  for  fifteen  years,  evcry- 
WDg  wont  anoothhr.  A  woman  of  great  talents  and 
m—mi  Hnfi  energy,  tfepsmmally  ■uporintended  the  eor* 
tire  fpnTsmment,  saw  to  the  prompt  administration  of 
justice,  and  sought  to  incre.'uie  the  power  of  tlie  Cn  iwti 
at  the  expense  of  tlie  iiohilily;  her  one  nii.siukc  wiLS 
that  she  grante<l  the  I  lani^ii  rlcinciit  tLK)  i:iui  h  influ- 
ence and  thus  estrangeil  the  .Sw-tnles.  During  Mar- 
fsnfs  last  yean  Erik  began  to  share  in  the  govem- 
menti  and  ft  ww  owing  to  him  that  a  bng  war  broke 
ovl  with  the  Counts  of  Holstetn.  His  attempt  to 
wring  a  t.ax  from  all  ves.sels  passing  the  Oresuin!  made 
theHanseatic  League  his  enemy.  Only  the  abilitv  of 
his  wife,  i'liilipp  I.  the  (laughter  of  an  English  nol»le- 
man,  prevented  Copenhagen  from  faUing  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  Under  Erik's  autocratic  rule  the 
internal  govemm«it  grew  worse  from  vear  to  year, 
and  the  growing  discontent  of  the  people  found  vent 
in  bloody  revolts.  Under  the  leadership  of  Engel- 
brechtsson  the  DaUH'arliao.s  <lrove  away  all  the  Dan- 
ish supervisors  and  ehone  a  head  of  their  own  (until 
1435).  The  nobles  alone  for  the  time  being  lield  to 
the  king,  but  they  sought  to  weaken  his  |>o\v(ir  by 
meua  of  soeements,  and  as  Erik  did  not  keep  these 
promises,  aUegianee  to  him  wiw  d(x;lared  to  be  no 
longer  necessary  at  the  Diet  of  Arboga  (l  l^ifi)  and 
Charles  Knut.88on  wa.s  elected  as  administrator  or 
stadtholder  of  the  kiiit;ilom.  Aitli<nigh  the  «lenin- 
cratic  EngtilbnMiht  wjis  nmrdereil  ^MH>n  alter  this,  yet 
the  efforts  to  reconcile  king  and  peojile  had  no  lastmg 
success,  and  Erik  was  depustnl  in  143U.  He  also  lust 
the  crowns  of  Norway  and  Denmark.  Denmark 
elected  Dulce  Christoiincr  of  Bavaria  king;  he  waa 
recognized  by  Swi>den  in  1440,  and  later  by  Norway. 
The  chief  event  of  his  short  reign  (1H0-4S)  was  a 
famine.  Tlie  condition  of  the  peiksants  also  grew 
worse.  His  efforts,  however,  to  establish  ft  Settled 
OOde  of  law  are  very  cretlitable  to  him. 

After  Christopher's  death  the  Union  fell  rapidly  to 
pieoes,  as  the  Swedes  elected  Charles  Knutsson,  who 
nas  already  been  mentioned,  as  king,  and  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians  Christian  of  Oldenburg  (144S).  In 
1457  the  latter  wjis  able  to  obtain  his  election  in  Swe- 
den also,  but  he  could  not  make  ,any  he^idw.iy  .against 
King  Charles  or  Sten  Sture  the  Old,  the  successor  of 
Charlee  in  the  administration  of  the  ctmntry.  Chris- 
tian I  was  followed  in  Denmark  by  his  son  Hans 
(1481),  who  gradually  gained  reeogtution  in  Norway 
(14S3^  and  Sweden  (1497).  When,  however,  he  was 
defeated  in  a  battle  with  the  Dithmarschen,  .Sweden 

r'n  abancloned  its  allegiance  to  him  ('l.')01)  and  on 
death  of  Sten  Sture  the  Old  in  1503  the  Swedes 


made  Svante  Sture  the  administrator  of  the  country 
(1503);  after  this  hitter's  sudden  death  in  1512  the 
governiiK'nt  passinl  to  Sten  Sture  the  Younger.  The 
son  of  the  late  King  Hans,  Christian  11,  now  sought 
by  Jirms  to  force  Sweden  to  re-enter  the  Union.  In 
this  [K>licy  be  was  supported  particularly  by  Arch- 
bishop Gustavus  Trollo  of  Upeala,  against  whom  the 
hatred  of  all  the  friends  of  Sture  was  naturally  di- 
rected. The  Danish  troops  which  landed  at  Stock- 
holm in  l.'»17  were  soon  defea1<>d  and  driven  back,  and 
the  next  year  Christian's  troops  sulTi'i  ed  a  still  .severer 
defeat  at  Brannkyrka.  'Ihe  national  Swedisli  oarty 
deposed  and  imprisoned  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
w  ithout  any  regjMfd  to^oanon  law,  consequently  the 
pop  >  cxoommiinicated  its  leaders,  nlaced  Sweclen  un- 
d<T  an  interdict,  and  commissinned  King  Christian  to 
eiirry  out  the  punishment,  luitly  in  l.'i'JO  King  Chris- 
tian s<-nt  a  lur^e  army  int/j  \\'estern  (iotland,  and  after 
successful  ekirmibhes  tlie  Swedes  were  overwhelm- 
ingly defeated  at  Up.sala.  Stockbdm  alone  held 
out  lor  »  time,  but  when  Christian,  approached  the 
dty  with  a  strong  fleet,  it  was  obligea  to  surrender. 
The  conqueror  had  bet!n  recopnized  hv  a  p.art  of  the 
council  as  king  before  this;  he  enti  rctl  tlie  city  in  .state, 
was  able  to  obtain  h(»nui|n  a.^  ht  redit4U"y  ruler,  and 
was  then  crowned.  Unfortunatelj-  the  adherents  of 
the  Union  were  not  content  with  what  had  been  at- 
tuned; Archbishop  TroUs  denmnded  the  punishmsnt 
of  his  enemies,  and  ChristisQ  made  diort  work  of 

these.  Bishops  Matthias  of  Stra-ngmis  and  Vincent 
of  Skara,  and  a  lai  j^e  number  of  nol)lt>s,  councillors, 
and  citizens  were  executed  jus  j)ro<  laiined  rebels  ana 
heretics,  and  their  property  was  confiscated.  While 
on  his  return  to  Dcnmant  the  king  had  various  persona 
eneuted|  hoping  in  this  wigf  to  auppreas  the  spirit  of 
insurrection  forever.   In  this  he  was  mistaken. 

In  Janu.'irj'  of  the  next  year  a  peju^niit  insurrection 
broke  out  in  D.-ilarne,  which  spiead  rajiuily.  Ous- 
tavus  Krikss-m  became  the  leader  of  thi  m- 

8urge-nt.s,  w  ho  tunm  numberi>d  15,000  men.  Va-su  had 
lost  his  father  and  brother-in-law  in  the  slaughter  at 
Stockholm,  and  had  bera  taken  prisoner  at  Bnenn> 
kyrka  as  the  ehief  standard-bearer,  but  had  made  his 
escape.  His  strength  grew  as  leader  of  the  rebellion 
through  several  fortun/ite  skirmishes,  and  a*  he  suc- 
ctHMled  in  winning  over  the  influential  Bishop  Hans 
Brask  to  his  cause,  a  popular  assembly  at  Vadstena 
appointcH.1  him  Mtadiholdir  of  the  kingdom  (1521) ;  two 
years  later  he  was  unanimously  elected  king  at  Stnen- 
giuBS.  He  gained  Stoekholm  and  Cafanar  during  the 
summer  months  of  l.')23,  and  Oland  and  Finland  aL«> 
acknowl«Hlge<l  his  wivereignty.  At  the  same  time 
his  [wisition  was  by  no  means  a  favourable  one,  for  he 
lac^kiil  the  money  to  meet  the  most  necessary  ex- 
IM>nK(\s,  while  the  constant  civil  wars  had  large^  de- 
stroyed the  sense  of  order  ttod  rosiiect  for  law.  The 
bishops  wore  powerful  sod  wealthy  lords  and  only  par> 
tiallv  satisfieu  with  the  new  conditions;  neither  could 
much  <lepetiilence  be  placed  u|>on  the  nobility.  Gus- 
tavus,  however,  was  never  at  a  los-s  for  exp<'dienta. 
By  means  of  clever  dissimulation  and  deceitful  prom- 
ises he  was  able  to  make  the  citiecnsand  peasants  his 
adherents.  The  intro<luction  of  Luther  s  doctrines 
not  only  freed  him  from  the  tutelage  of  the  bishops, 
but  in  nsrtioular  offered  him  the  Doesibility  of  gaining 
control  of  the  Church  lands  ana  treasures.  As  the 
nobihty  also  gained  large  sums  liy  this  mnfiscation, 
community  of  interest  bound  them  to  their  princely 
ruler.  Rwsistanci',  wherever  shown,  was  crushe<l  mer- 
cilessly, generally  by  foreign  mercenaries.  Gustavus 
renaid  the  lovalty  of  the  Dalccarlians,  to  whom  above 
all  he  owed  his  success,  by  the  execution  of  their  best 
men.  He  was  an  unusually  powerful  man  of  coarse 
instincts;  in  old  age  he  married  for  his  third  wife  a 
very  voung  woman,  and  had  little  interf-st  in  higher 
inoraf  aims  when  they  were  of  no  lieiiefit  to  his  prac- 
tical Bohemes.  For  sobools  he  did  not  care  at  all,  and 
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he  allowed  the  one  university.  Upaala,  to  nink  into  de- 
cay. The  preachers  frequentl}'  reoeived  mere  pit« 
tMMM,  and  in  many  oaaeB  Stood  on  « low  inonl  and 
intriliwtiiiil  lerd.  On  tbeothor  hand  nmahifaf  dona 

to  improve  agriculture,  nuning,  and  oommeroe,  as 
well  as  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the  country. 
However,  tlic  monarch  gave  much  more  thought  to 
his  own  advantage  thaa  to  the  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion. WhenlwdNidia<]MO)li«WMtliaSM 
in  Europe. 

Among  the  later  rulen  of  Sweden  only  one  was  a 
Catholic.  Sigismund;  two  prinoessee  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, Cecilia  Vasa,  daughter  of  Gu8ta>'U8  I,  and  Chris- 
tina, (launht<'r  of  Ciustavus  II  Adulphuw,  bocarae 
c«>nvert«  in  tlieir  later  ymrH.  The  nation  waH  perma- 
nently separated  from  Itonio,  (X)n«iquently  it  is  only 
lini  ii— I J  here  to  treat  the  kter  history'  of  the  coun- 
ty vnyDriefly.  especially  as  during  the  period  of  the 
"great  powers''  it  is  closely  oonneeted  with  that  of 
Euroi»e.  The  sons  of  Gustavus  Vasa  ruled  Sweden 
from  15G0  to  If'ill.  Erik,  the  firnt  to  conic  to  power, 
was  half-<!razy,  wjis  snon  <lop'>isc<l  by  his  brother  Jolin, 
and  died  in  prison.  *  'n  lu-cimnt  of  mental  deficiencicH 
Magnus  never  came  to  the  throne.  On  the  other 
hand  Vasa's  youngest  son.  Duke  Charles,  who  had  in- 
herited  both  the  good  ana  bad  qualities  of  his  father, 
was  able  to  drive  nis  Catholie  nephew  Sigismnnd  from 
the  t  lirf  nil-  :iiui  to  leave  it  to  his  son  Gu8ta\ni.s  1 1  Adol- 
phus,  wiiose  share  in  the  Thirty  Years  War  \v;us  of 
such  far-n»Anhing  importance.  The  ronvcrisiori  to 
Oatholictsm  of  his  daughter  Christina  was  of  as  httle 
tnlitical  importance  as  the  earlier  conversion  of  the 
OMMt  beautif ol  of  CNatema  Vaaa'a  daughta^^Osoilia. 
C>scaiawaathcan8WtiwsoftheOrti»lwhsfoe»,Mar- 

Save  Leopold  William  :irid  I^uia  William  of  Haden ; 
e  outlivetl  all  her  brotliera  an<l  si.sters  and  diet!  at 
Brisj^t  ls  in  1627. 

The  guilty  family  of  Vasa  was  succeeded  by  reht* 
threa  who  were  descendants  of  the  WittddMMh  Pah^ 
tiaate  lamOy  (1654-1718).  The  saoeesrful  waffior 
Chariea  X  dnateviis  reigned  only  six  veari.  Dnring 
the  reign  of  Charks  XI  a  large  part  of  the  earlier  ter- 
ritorial pos;<e»<ion.H  w:i8  lost;  the  impnidencc  and 
n-ckleK-Hiicss  of  his  sun  Charles  XII  uliuoHt  mined  Swin- 
don, although  at  hrst  he  gained  some  temporary  and 
brilUant  successes.  These  two  kingn  ndinl  as  abso- 
hlte  mooavdia  and  out  down  greatly  both  the  rights 
1^  poaeaiOM  of  the  nobilitv.  The  succeeding 
kings,  however,  Frederick  of  UesBS  and  Adolphus 
FnHlerick  of  llolstein  Gottorp,  were  limited  in  their 
sovereignty  by  political  parties  (Hatn  and  Capw). 
Gustavus  111  (1771-92),  son  of  the  liiHt-named  sov- 
0eign,  restored  the  former  Rplendour  of  the  mon- 
tnby,  hut  was  assassinated  when  barely  forty-six 
years  old.  Daring  his  reign  the  first  breach  was  made 
m  the  rigid  system  of  the  state  Church.  His  son  and 
successor  Gustavus  IV  Adolphus  (1709-18QB),  of 
honourable  but  obstinate  ehaructrr.  wjum  nat  tjndly  not 
the  one  to  direct  state  affiiirs  Hkiliiilly  in  an  era  of 
universal  upheaval.  He  wsus  dej^sed  by  a  mililurj' 
oooniraey  (23  March,  His  uncle  and  huc- 

imia^iyakc  Charles  (King  Charles  XUI),  Hought  to 
Siom  poaoo  for  the  eoun^  bf  tha  sumnder  of  ts^ 
ritory  which  he  eottid  not  Mid.  As  he  was  cSifldlMi, 
he  firHt  adopted  T'rineo  Christian  Augiisftis  of  AugUH- 
tenhurg  and,  idler  the  suiiden  death  of  tliis  heir,  the 
Kreneh  marnlial,  Jean  B<'niaii<iltf,  wlm  acccjiied  the 
Section  as  crown  prince  and  IxTume  u  Protestant  t  u 
SMim  the  succession  to  the  throne  for  himself  and  his 
daMsndanta.  ISvan  during  the  lifetime  of  his  adopted 
fMherhawntiionalTder.  As  the  representative  of 
the  interests  of  his  country  he  came  into  collision  with 
his  former  prottTtor  Napoleon,  joine<l  the  allied  powers 
m  1812,  and  sent  30, (KX)  men  to  the  Army  of  the 
IJorth.  After  the  buttle  of  Leipzig  he  led  nis  troops 
i  ha  had  taken  great  care)  against  the  Danes. 
*  I  to  H^n  the  Treaty  of  Kiel  (1814) 


in  which  it  yielded  Norway  to  Sweden.  The  unwill- 
ing Norwegians  only  consented  under  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  their  differences  with  Sweden  wera 
never  fully  settled.  Finally,  in  1905,  the  Norwegiaa 
Storthing  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Norway, 
and  Sweden  had  to  oonsent  to  the  separation. 
Conditioi^s  in  Swetlen  have  greatly  improved  under 
the  new  ruling  family,  although  friction,  <*pceially 
at  first,  arose  between  ruler  and  neople.  Jean  Ber- 
nadotte  reigned  as  King  Charles  XIV  John  (1818-44). 
Especially  prosperous  was  the  reign  of  Oscar  I  (1844- 
50)  I  his  wife  JTosephine,  a  Catholic  princess  of  Bi^ 
vana,  was  universallv  beloved  on  account  of  her  chari- 
tableness. During  the  reigns  of  their  sons  Charles  XV 
(1859-72)  and  Oscar  II  (1872-1907)  the  txjuntrj-  de- 
veloped greatly  in  all  directions,  especially  as  regards 
political  and  reliciouB  freedom.  Osoar  U  was  also  a 
dist  inguished  aotbar.  Tb»  pwaani  king  is  GostaTus 
V  Adolphus. 

SeriUaru  rentm  Svtekarttm  UMilM  wti  (S  TOhL,  Upaala,  1818^ 

1S28,  1876):  .Sciti.W /)j;>^rtn<j<nrium,  ed.  Ln  jfohkn  arul  IIii  r>E- 
UilANO.  I-VIII  (Storkhohii.  1S29-1902):  Hik-.irt.Mrlt 
peraamenltbrtf  frdn  orh  mtd  dr  ISSI  /Mecknade  med  anav/i>and4 
a/MMkHUt  (Stockholm.  18A5-72);5nmjl»rii«kvMJ««%  ed.  Hiv- 
DKBRAND  foT  the  ypur  8  1S21-17I6,  oontiauatioa  bv  Wnmuii, 
8t*ritM  Mitoria  /rdn  AUiiii  tid  fid  «lra  daoar,  l»t  ed.  XfoimLrD^ 
Wbibcll,  et«.  (Storkholin.  1877-81) ;  2nd  ed..  reviaed.  pnlsntad. 
and  with  more  than  200U  Uluatratioiia,  Hilocuraxd  (Srockhnim, 

:  Index,  LikimtbAm;  Geukr  andCari^on,  C.rh.  S.-l,-,  ..h 
in  (HisERXN-tJcKBnl  OmcA.  der  tmnp.  Staaten  (7vob.  18&5-87): 
Hiu>aaa*K»L  BrnHgrn  wudMM  (VUI  iHb.,  188»-1903):  Ooairaa. 
LSraMk  iMairHulaiuUl*  kittoria:  HtUMUiBAifB.  iwiiipd  ed.  with 
mapa:pt.I  (1007)  trpatn  th<>  he«then  and  Catholir  [wri<Mli<;jpt.  II 
(IMS)  tre^teptrii^l  .hiiim>  the  introduction  of  PniU-.Ht  nrm.im;  Wrrr- 
MAXN,  Kur/cr  AbriJti  der  $chtrfd.  Owh.  (Bn-jilau,  ISDS),  Httffr, 
Ukandtruitien  under  uniontlilm  iStijcktmlm,  1881);  Sjftduts, 
Uutlat  VoM  ffltockholu,  1800);  Iuem,  <Ju»t.  VaaofOner  (SUick- 


Mn,  190U;0t>BBBO.  Om  prinammn Cmtia  Warn,  markgrMmma^ 
Badm-Mmmoektm  (Stoddialin.  1800);  WmsLouBK.  Markor^ 

frinnan  Cecilia.  Gu»ta/ Watat  damuttdeafr  in  Synakriflrr  (1000); 
Kung  dutia/t  t.Rtoittratur  (25  vola.,covtMinK the  years  1S2I-M); 
Bkho,  Biflrnu  till  dminre  ftadfttnallnincrnt  hitloria  undrr  Cu»l  \f  I, 
C'hun'HOLM,  Snriget  ki*toria  umlrr  (iwtixf  II.  r,^.rinQ 
(6  vota.,  Stockholm.  1857-72) ;  FoMaeu.,  UutUj  II.  AdvlJ  (Stock- 
bolm.  181M):(h'AVBMOw,  Oudaf  It.  AM/.  Han*  ptrtonU^  odk 
katu  httyddu  (2iidcd.,  ISM);  AxH  Ottutitnuxuarifttr  oeh  hnf- 
wdxlino  (1888 — ):  Anncrmtkot,  SamhaUMatserr  oeh  Ufnadttdt'. 
tmdrr  fOrrt  halfStn  a/  ;m'< —  talrt  in  Foren.  Heimuial*  foUc*- 
ttn/trr,  nxin,  xixiv  (ISHIJ;  SjflOHEN,  Knrl  XI.  "rh  trtn^ka 
fnlkd  yAhitnt  tid  (Sturkholm,  iHft.'i^;  1[>fM,  Ktirl  XII.  och  han* 
man  (ISIXJ);  Cahlhom  and  Wehtrin,  ■S'ktiom  hittona  under 
konumgttwn*  afPfaUitka  AumI  (8  voU.,  Stockholm.  Iti6&-1910): 
8TAVENOW.  FriheMiden  (Gothenburg.  1898);  Idem,  Kmwig 
(ju*taf  lit.  (il^.,  I'.MM);  Odrner,  Sftriffe*  pnliiUhi  hitlnria 
undrr  konuHC  (huta/  Illi  rtorrino  (3  vola.,  fitockhultn.  l)vS,'>  'M); 
OK  UEtoKMOTAM,  La  fin  d'uiM  dynattii  (farm,  lUll); 
SandBOMM,  Till  Auiortra  om  tlad»htdlfningm  i  .Snrry/e  IS09 
(1893):  Aut*n.  AUen  Benadatta  (1893);  NonDi.rND,  Dn 
nentk-nortka  kriittn  (ITpoBla,  1905);  BRTmWALU  Sxrntk,  kktm 
InUmiraA  (1907),  including  the  ye*ra  187&-1UU0:  //mMtUI 
Tx'l'kr\fl  iSt<i<kli<iIiii.  ivsl — ),  30  vols.,  in  n^i  r.  tnilnr  Mr.ior,  ron- 
l;iiriiri>;  !,i-t"nfal  iji;it'T[.,'.  frum  early  (urnv  \\:iu\  tin'  IliTnu'!' itt" 
faiiiilv  luiramlnl  tlw  throne,  also  crtticLMiui  of  worka  on  Sweden. 
For  lurtlter  bibliography  we  DAHLMANN-WAn%  QimUmlmmit 
der  dtuUcKen  Geack.  (7th  ed..  Gfittincea.  1906). 

Art. — Even  as  early  aa  tha  end  of  tlie  aaciaat 
Stone  At;e,  probabhr  a  thousand  years  before  Christ, 

the  i)e<Ji)lo  of  Sweden  showed  a  desire  to  *mprovo 
the  kIuijm^s  of  utensils  in  roinmon  use,  as  in  evi- 
denced by  the  discovcn-  of  nuniertiim  utensils  b<"long- 
ing  to  thi«  long  p.'isl  era.  Tliere'  was  a  8i«>ady  im- 
provement in  the  forms  of  tools,  especially  €)(  the 
axes.  Vessels  of  clay  were  not  on|f  adonad  wiUi 
gnoslul  lifiritrw.  hot  at  tunss  (iMQf  wava  alM  onu^ 
mented  with  UOM  or  less  skilfid  dmwinfli  of  SBimals. 
In  the  Bronze  Age  the  sense  of  beauty  rapidly  in- 
erea.'i4Hl;  weaponj<  and  orniinieni^^  rings  and  diiufcms) 
reuehed  !i  liigh  lii  tjrtf  of  eorreetn«t*«  and  beauty,  al- 
tlioiiKh  in  part  this  was  plainly  due  to  the  influence  of 
foreign  nkill  in  art.   On  the  other  hand  the  repr 

tations  of  the  human  form  showed  i^**^*^  C  

for  a  long  time.  In  this  period  use  was  also  nade  of 
the  higher  metals,  gold  and  silver,  especially  in  orniv- 
menting  the  weapons  for  defence  and  altiu:k.  The 
weapons  were  firnt  nuidc  of  bronze  and  afterwards  of 
iron.  Apparently  articles  made  of  glass  were  brought 
from  other  lands.  Tho  Runic  alphabet  was  fint  ea»* 
pl^yad  in  tha  asiWgiBMHM  ««•  aul 
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memorial  stomn  that  had  been  formerly  without  in- 
scriptions. I>urin|i  the  era  of  the  Migrations  and  of 
the  Vikine  cxpeditionN  the  mthetic  sense  of  the  tiw»- 
dish  fn'oph'  dcvdoixHl  as  thqr  became  acquainted  nitt 
artMtic  models;  this  is  abowB  eipeoielly  in  the  ara^ 
mental  work.  The  final  vfatoiy  of  the  Romano- 
Cliri.stian civilization  pxrrtod  :i pr«)iound  innii(nc<- tijMin 
t4'(litii<\d  arii.Hti<'  hkill  and  thr  l(>ud(■nl■i(•^  »if  art. 
All  hoimh  •loldhuiithsaiid  arniourt-i-s  were  still  held  in 
high  repute,  and  the  memory  of  unusually  skilful 
masters  was  prwervcd  in  song,  neverthdeiB  uom  now 
on  art  wae  above  all  einployed  in  the  aenrieeof  reli- 
gious ideaa.  Tius  royu\  palaoM  and  prinedr  dwellinga, 
which  were  ehiefly  built  of  woo<l,  nave  alsappoarcd. 

In  Nonvay  a  number  of  the  old  wooden  churches 
an-  si  ill  in  existenc*',  ljut  in  Swe<len  only  the  unaieum- 
ing  little  ehaijc'l  of  liudared,  sit uatcd  between  Bor&s 
and  Aling!^,  has  withetogd  the  storms  of  time.  On 
the  other  hand  there  en  ftnumber  of  tasteful  stone 
dmrehea  in  various  arehiteetttral  styfas  and  some> 
times  ven,'  interesting  details  such  as  doorways,  ar- 
cades, talxTnarles  etc.  Some,  lu^  tlie  Romanesque 
cathedmLiof  Lund  ;iiid  Linkopiiin  (Transition  Perio<l) 
and  the  Gothic  cuihedral  of  I'psala,  fall  but  Uttle 
below  the  celebrated  architectural  worics  of  more 
southern  oountriea  in  sise  and  q>lendour.  Among  the 
drardies  worthy  of  notioe  are  those  at  Skara,  vlr^ 
teris,  and  Strflnijnils;  the  mona.«itic  churches  at  Vam- 
hcni  and  Sko  (Cwterrian),  Sigtuna  (Dominican),  and 
VacLjtena  (Brigitline  ,  also  several  churches,  which  are 
ingood  condition,  as  the  Tyska  Kyrkanor  theChurchof 
the  Virgin  at  Visbv,  and  sonie  jires^Tved  m  ruins,  es- 
pecially on  the  Isliuul  of  Gotland.  The  majority  of 
the  country  churchea  wera  built  in  the  Romanesque 

Eiriod;  many  of  them  were  altered  later  during  the 
othic  era.  At  times  the  churches  are  round  in 
shape  with  reiiuirkably  heavy  walls;  apparently  they 
were  u«'d  when  occasion  requiml  for  puri)o>(  s  of  di  - 
fence.  A  number  of  churcht"s,  juj  tfiusc  at  HAda, 
Ricunge,  Arboga  etc.,  were  adorned  w^ith  freeooes, 
mbadi  were  afterwards  covered  with  whitewash.  Of 


later  vcars  the  whitewash  has  at  tnam  been  i«> 

moved  and  the  pictures  thus  exposed  haire  been  skil- 
fully ri'novalfNi.  The  rhurrhes  were  aL'^o  adorned 
with  st^»ne  and  wood  carvings,  such  as  iinaces  of 
Christ,  of  the  Madonna,  and  the s.nints,  carM-ii  altars, 
baptismal  fonts  of  stone  or  metal,  reliquaries,  hang- 
ing ehanddiers  and  stsndfaig  oanddabim,  chalices  ami 
patens,  oost^  «*«*^""«*,  monstrances,  and  ostenso- 
ries, processienfll  erasseB,  eensers,  organs,  bdh,  superb 
vestments,  etc. 

Fortunately,  notwith.standing  the  thorouj^h  puri- 
fic.a'iiui  of  the  Church"  undt-rtaken by  <  lu'•ta^•u^  \':isu, 
enough  remains  to  show  that  in  8wc<Jen  also  during 
the  Middle  Ages  there  was  a  sense  of  pious  sjicrifice 
and  of  purified  art.  As  everywhere  else  the  effect  of 
what  is  ealled  the  "Refennation"  was  at  first  de- 
structive, and  for  centuries  nothing  new  of  impor- 
tance was  produced  in  the  domain  of  ••(■<  N  ^.ia.-^fil•alart. 
It  is  onlv  of  late  y(>ars  that  a  more  and  ni<ir(  rriarke<l 
ohaoge  tor  the  better  has  appeared.  Here  and  there 
idtan  of  Gstholio  origin  have  been  brought  from  old 
kunbeMooms  and  garrets  and  restored  to  their 
lormer  places.  Mosaic  work  is  also  used.  A  eon- 
tinually  increasing  number  of  orthodox  pastors  make 
use  of  embroiderwl  vestments  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  and  there  are  signs  of  a  rituali.stic  movement, 
which,  however,  is  energetically  attacked  by  the  Lib- 
eral and  unorthodo.x  clerg\'. 

The  development  of  secular  art  since  the  twelfth 
eentury  does  not  lie  within  the  province  of  the  present 
article.  Instead  of  building  churches  Protestant  Swe- 
den has  ver>'  largely  erected  castles  and  citadels ;  these 
have  l)een  fille»l  with  weapons,  gorgeous  furniture  and 
table  equipments,  ancestral  portnuts  and  pictures 
on  panels  ;  on  sepulchres,  high-sounding  epitaphs 
were  oommon.  In  isolated  instanees  artists  hnvs 


ventured  to  represent  Biblical  subjects.  There  is  no 
C^thoUc  art;  tne  poverty  and  small  membershiiM  of 
the  Catholic  communities  forbid  the  encouragement 
cS  such  an  art.  Still  the  Church  of  St.  Erik  in  Stook- 
hoUn  is  a  wttUnleoorated  building.  l%e  other  Catbo- 
Ue  ofaivehe&  as  St.  BuaninstSloaUiolm,  thoM  a* 

(H)teborg,  ^^ahn5,  etc.,  MiV«  been  able,  in  the  ooum 
of  time,  to  obtain  better  VSStaiflntS  and  utensils. 

MoNnuiw.  Kittrngmth.  MMriaii  QBOQ.  with  MO  cuta-. 
HiutCBKANn,  KyrUigt  AmhIm  imdit  BmHgm  mmUtUd  (2nd 
ecL,  Stockholm.  1907,  with  SOO  «ttt^;  HAiEur*.  Bidrag  tiU 
«ir  odlingi  hifdtr,  ooatimMtioa  br  Salin.  Fntaburrn  (1H8I); 
BkrodtmAm,  Med*ltid*milniiif»i*a  i  A  rhi>oa-tlad»k\irka  i  1  Stl>4'i : 
WranuEL.,  CxtteTcitn»€maa  xnfiflUinde  pA  mctirliiiit'i'  buQunml- 
tkoiut  i  Steno*  (ISM);  loXM.  Tt^ddrkiteklUTeH  i  Sumt 
Bmrvpa  oek  t/ppMla  HiiMhufa  Ik  i'— ' —  m^^^t-j^  . 
(which  KivM  on  p.  e 


(which  fivM  on  p.  e  furthw  anlMfMai),  d»L  15,  no.  1  j  Jammi. 

Mrtleltultminnm  frdn  OttrrvOOand  (StockbolTn,  1908);  CMdOiMii* 


u/  >i/</rr  kyrklia  konti  frAn  Strangndi  ttifl;  catalogue  of  the  Mune 
(ISXX'.l;   ('I'HMAN  AND  Ho«mVAL.  .Sr«nyM  Kyrkiir: 
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eC  Wfhir  •hnrehe*— Orbon.  SkeDniaie.  pte.;  BiffA,  Vm 
«ak  itm  mhut-marUn  {im3);  UsotrrnHu,  Anhdhtbttar  'mm 
OotlatuU  medtUid,  I,  II  (1892.  180.^) ;  HiLOCBRANn.  Vi»hy  oek 
4m«  minnetnUlrktn  (IR93);  .STr-Frr.N,  hoiminnkit  tmAkifl-ktrr  % 
OUeTofdlAruIrma  med  tdrikilii  h/intyn  till  trrmka  fdrhalUirtilrn 
(IIX)I):  1>)-UAHK,  Die  Architrklur  <lrr  fUnautaner  in  Sff.uejrri 
(1KU7 — ),  incliules  the  yean  1630-1700;  Ntblum.  LuMtla 
uniteniM*  kontUomUinnar  (1903);  HAauununt.  UUUMiitngm 
%  Sl»ekkolm;  B**kri/mint  t  ord  ocA  bitd  9fm  afiiitSiMa  Kmut 
Mk  iniuikiiitMUning**  (1897);  BcMpm.  Tkt  Callutkmh  ti 
Mmtm,  amtiui,  and  Dmmark  (New  York,  lOOS). 

LmcRATrRE. — In  pre-Christian  times  there  was 
no  real  Uterature  in  Sweden  as  neither  written 
language  nor  runes  came  into  use  until  quite  a  late 
pcrio<l.  The  oldest  known  WTiting  of  a  hist<»rical 
character,  the  so-called  "Roksten"  from  I'^jwt  Got- 
land, appeared  probably  about  the  year  900.  It  re- 
oounts  m  alliterative  verse  the  heroic  deeds  of  a  kinft; 
later  inaoiiD(iaas  have  also  the  same  theme.  It  may 
be  assumea  with  eertalnty  that  there  were  songs  o( 
gods  and  henn's  that  were  orally  preserved,  but  of 
which  ne.\t  to  no  tn-ices  now  remain.  The  first  to 
an)us<»  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation  were  Catholic 
priests,  especially  monks;  in  doin^  this  they  both 
pnetiscd  and  tau^t  the  art  of  writing  wfth  mtense 
energy.  Thev  wrote  chiefly  in  the  language  of  the 
Church;  in  aU  countries  these  Latin  and  exelusivehr 
religiou.s  works  are  verj*  similar  and  therefore  will 
not  Ix;  considered  here.    Gradually,  howcvt  r,  tlu^  lan- 

Euage  of  the  people  ciimc  more  and  nmrc  into  u.scfor 
terarv  purposes.   It  became  a  serv  iceable  instru- 
ifefor  the  exprr  ewon  of  higher  Meals  and  noble  ssbf 

 '  .    Thus  the  way  was nrnarsd  for* literatim 

in  the  SiredUi  language.  The  early  writings  in 
Swedish  were  very  largely  practical.  Thus  the  rur-' 
rent  conceptions  of  law  were  hrouufit  together  into 
cf>de8of  law  in  the  twelfth  and  thirti  .  iilh  centuries,  as 
the  "Vftstgdtalagen"  and  "Ostgotalagen",  the  "Up- 
plandslagen"  and  "Gutalagen".  A  treatin  of  tM 
thirteenth  century  called  "Om  styrilsi 
bOftmga"  gives  rules  for  right  Uvfaig.  The  "1 
tions"  (Uppenbareher)  of  St.  Birgitta  (d.  1373), 
which  are  at  times  very  extravagant  in  style,  have 
been  translated  into  many  languages.  Of  the  writ- 
ings of  Magister  Mathias,  cathedral  e^non  of  Linko- 

£ing  uid  father-confessor  of  St.  Birgitta,  there  is  still 
I  enatanoe  n  tranabtion  of  the  BiUei  besides  several 
aaiiBOus  vaA  edifytng  trestieea. 

The  first  connected  accounts  of  historical  oveniB 
were  two  chronicles  in  rhyme,  the  chronicle  of  Erft 
and  that  of  Karl.  Th(>  first  relates  in  doggerel  the 
quarrels  of  the  Folkuuger  family  up  to  the  year  1319 
and  gives,  in  particular,  a  vivid  description  of  the  a<^ 
tions  of  liing  Mamus  Ladul&s.  The  other  ohrankls 
covers  the  era.  lwO-1452.  Psema  of  imaginaiy  ad- 
ventures and  French  metrical  romances,  as  "Ivan  aad 
the  Lion",  "Fleur  and  Blancheflenr",  were  imitated 
in  Swetlen,  and  liistory  in  a  roinant  ic  garb,  as  the  legend 
of  Alexander  or  that  of  Duke  Fre<lerick  of  Normajody 
etc.,  was  also  recast  by  Swetlish  writers.  As  one  of  the 
moai  important  of  these  early  poets  ahould  be 
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fcioned  Bishop  Thomaa  Simonsson  of  StraiiKiui-s  (d. 
1443 j.  He  \m)tc  un  uccount  in  fairly  grH>il  vorse  of 
the  nationi.l  hero  Engelbrecht,  and  in  his  Hongs 
pimiBed  the  virtue  of  loyalty  and  the  bleasinga  of  free- 
dom. Jdos  Budde,  a  Brigittine  monk,  who  was  by 
bMh  a  German,  preDared  while  living  fint  *t  Vmw* 
tonn  and  tficn  at  rs&acndal,  Finland,  various  versions 
of  ajAcetic  works,  livt*  of  saintH  and  Himihir  trciitisoa, 
and  also  traniilated  Hcveral  books  of  t  he  Bible,  as  Ju- 
dith, Esther,  Ruth,  and  Machabccs.  Pcdcr  M&nBaon 
wrote  text-books  on  mining.  Bishop  Brask  of  Lin- 
kdping  wrote  two  works  now  lost;  one  a  chronicle  of 
his  diooeae,  iMued  in  1523,  the  other  a  genealo^  of  the 
Swedish  nobility  (1530).  Lastly  many  reminiscenoea 
of  the  heroic  and  Catholic  eras  are  still  found  in  the 
Folkvisoma  (folk-eongs).  Accounts  of  the  five  peri- 
ods of  Frotostant  Swedish  literature  may  be  found  in 
works  on  the  subject.  Mention  should  be  made  here 
of  John  Measenius.  author  of  "Sovylia  illurtnta", 
the  ehronicle  of  a  btahopi  and  vaiioua  dnunaa.  He 


WM  iamrifloned  for  twenty  jewi  on  account  of  Catho- 
lie  tenaenciefl  and  on  his  death-bed  openly  joined  the 
9  Gatholic  Church.  He  left  a  work  in  manuMcript 
caQed  "Hertig  Carls  Slagtarbank"  (Duke  Charles's 
Shambles),  now  in  the  royal  librar>-  at  Stockholm, 
which,  although  perhaps  somewhat  too  severe  and  at 
times  exaggerated  in  tone,  daaaribcs  the  bloody  perso- 
eution  that  Catholios  who  wece  faithful  to  kuig  and 
Church  suffered  from  the  cruel  father  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  It  should  also  be  said  that  Erik  John 
Stagnelius  (d.  182.'{)  belongw  with  Wallin  and,  in  part, 
Te^niT,  to  (he  foremost  Protectant  jxieta  of  Sweden; 
in  his  drama  "The  Martyrs"  Stagnclius  produced  a 
woric  which  is  of  value  particularly  to  Catholics. 

flwwlirii  fitflniim  of  the  inodtra  era.  The  mmoo- 
aries,  however,  have  not  been  idle.  Besides  prayer- 
boola,  oont<^mplativc  works,  and  catechisms,  they 
have  issuc-ii  several  afKiIojiet  ic  witrks.ius  (Jibboiis  in  hid 
"  V4ra  fadera  tro"  (Faith  of  Dur  Fatiters):  also  Uam- 
merstein,  who  has  written  "ivlgar",  and  devotioaai 
toaatiaea  fnJIi'hillUn)  and  baa  beat  ft  ■neomful  trans* 
lator  of  Latm  and  Gennan  fayama  into  Swedish. 

ficMCcK-WARBiTBa,  Ittmtrmd  $re>uk  LiUmlurhitlorui  (Stock- 
holm. lK'JO-97);  HtllOcK.  Sreruk  LUiraturh\sim\a  (Htnckholra. 
1S90):  lKt:HH\RX>i-^\.  Im  litUral lire  SmnHinnrr  Nikmasm, 
Do*  Ni-Tdlamlhucli  (\\KY.>) ,  nn  inlroihirtion  to Sranihnavian  nntur&i 
hiatory  aod  civilisation;  Andbrh»on.  VataUtaue  de  l'txpo»ttion 
BfMmt*  d»  Vtntcianment  tuptHnm  (1900),  oootaillt  Rianv 
BUlnOllIlM,  OnibtA  ifvtr  n«n«M  nnlfttf.  iasuod  by  the  Bwcdiab 
'^i^^/^'^f^^'|^^^^|^^J^^f'^  1890—}; 

P.  WrrTMANN. 

Sweden,  Vicabiatb  Apostolic  op.   See  Sweden. 

Swedenborgiana,  the  bclievenn  in  the  religious 
doctrines  taught  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg.  As  an 
organixed  body  they  do  not  call  themselves  Sweden- 
bor^ians,  which  seems  to  assert  the  human  origin  of 
their  religion,  but  wish  to  be  known  as  the  "  Church  of 
the  New  Jerusalem",  or  "New  Church",  churning  for 
it  Divine  authorship  aod  pVOIIMlliatioO  through  hu- 
man instrument  ahty. 

I.  Life  ok  Swkdkmioiuj. — Emanuel  Swedenborg 
«aa  b.  at  Stockholm,  2<)  Jan.,  liy^H;  d.  in  London, 
99  March.  1772.  His  father  w;i.s  Dr.  Jcspcr  Swcd- 
berg,  who  later  beoame  the  Lutberaa  Biabop  of  Skaca. 
Swedenborg's  life  falb  faito  two  very  dbtltict  periods: 
the  first  extends  to  tlse  yt  ar  171.T  and  reveals  him  as 
an  adept  in  the  niathemat  ir  al  und  i>hy8iral  seieners; 
in  the  second  he  ai>pears  jus  a  wrifiT  on  (h<H»lonic!il 
subjects.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  talent.^,  lie 
eompleted  his  univeratty  ooune  at  Upsula  in  1710 
and  traveUed  for  four  yean  in  England,  Holland, 
France,  and  Oennany.  Shortly  after  hie  retam  to 
Sweden,  he  was  appointed  by  King  Charles  XTI  to  an 
assessorship  on  the  Board  of  Mines  (171()).  He  gave 
signal  proof  of  his  engineering  ability  during  the  siege 
01  FrederickahaU  (1718)  by  inventing  a  means  to 


transport  l>oats  and  galleys  overland  for  a  distanee  of 
fourteen  niiii  s  His  fjuiuly  was  cninjblcd  in  1719,  a 
dLstinction  indicated  in  the  change  of  the  name  from 
Swedberg  to  Swedenborg.  He  dedined  (1724)  the 
chair  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of  Upaala  and 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1743  his  important  "Philo* 
Bophical  and  Mineral  Works"  ("Opera  philosophicaet 
mmeralia").  A  year  later  appeared  hia  treatise  "On 
the  Infinite  and  Final  ( 'auso  of  Creation"  which  in- 
cludes a  discussion  of  the  relation  between  the  soul 
and  the  body.  Another  scientific  journey  took  him 
to  Denmark,  CiSermany,  Holland,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  in  1740^1  appeared  at  Amsterdam  one  of  his 
larger  anatomical  works  ("O'Vonotnia  regni  ani- 
maus").  The  trend  of  his  thoughts  became  dis- 
tinctly religious  in  1734  and  exclusively  so  in  174r). 
He  allegi'<l  that  at  the  latter  date  Our  Lord  apix-an-d 
to  him  in  London,  initiated  him  into  the  siiiritual 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  oommissioncd  oim  to 
expound  it  to  his  fellow  men.  With  this  vision  there 
b^can,  he  dedaied,  an  intercourse  with  God,  angels, 
and  spirits  which  was  to  terminate  only  with  his 
death.  In  1747  heralgJDed  his  asseasorshiji  and,  at 
his  request,  received  as  a  pension  the  half  oi  his  salary, 
lie  now  spent  his  time  between  London,  Amsterdam, 
and  Stockholm.  mkI  wrote  in  Latin  his  voluminous 
theological  works.  These  soon  attracted  the  attcn- 
tioa  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  of  Sweden;  a  oommisBion 
yna  instituted  in  1771  to  examine  them,  but  took  no 
anion  against  their  author.  At  his  death  Sweden- 
borg received  the  Lord's  Sup|>er  from  a  Protestant 
clergj  inan,  to  whom  he  affirmed  his  final  attachment 
to  his  religious  principles.  He  was  never  married, 
was  simple  in  his  htlmib  wnked  and  slept  withoat 
arnch  wjiani  to  diy  ar  riiht,  and  hqr  at  timea  in  » 
tranee  rar  sefeial  consecutive  days.  In  1908  hii 
remains  were  tran.sf erred  from  I>ondon  toF  ' 


detK)Hit{Hl  in  the  catheiiral  at  L'psala. 

11.  l>ocTRiNAL  Principles. — Swedenborg  and  his 
followers  hold  that  as  the  Christian  religion  succeeded 
the  Jewish  so  the  Swcdenborgian  teaching  sopplo- 
mented  the  Christian.  This  new  dispensation  pnn 
mulgated  by  Swedenboii;  is,  according  to  them,  hosed 
on  a  Divinely  revealed  mterpretation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Rome  of  the  eharaeterislie  fe.ifure.s  of 
this  new  religious  system  are  ])re.<4  iitcd  in  tin-  follow- 
ing outline.  Cod  is  L<}ve  lts«"lf  and  \\  i.sdoni  Itself. 
His  Power  is  from  and  according  to  these  as  they  flow 
forth  into  creative  act.  The  Trinity  docs  not  consist 
of  throe  distinct  Divine  persons  as  Catholics  maliH 
tain;  but  is  understood  in  the  sense  that  in  the  Incar- 
nation the  Father  or  Jehovah  is  es.sentially  the  Divine 
Being,  while  the  Son  is  the  human  (or  8ub-8])irilual) 
element  axsunuKl  by  the  Godheatl  in  order  to  become 
present  among  men.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  tlic  Divine 
Presence  and  Power  (»n8e<]uent  upon  this  assumption 
and  rcBultant  transBguration  (glorification  in  Swcden- 
borgian lanpiay)  of  the  human  element  which  thus 
beeiune  "a  Divme  Human"  with  all  power  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.  Jesus  Christ  i.s,  tlierefore,  not  the 
Incarnation  of  a  second  Divine  person,  but  of  the 
Divine  jus  a  whole:  he  includes  the  Father  ((lodheafi), 
the  Son  (assumed  humanity),  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
(Divine-human  power) .  Life  docs  not  exist  enapt  hi 
Him  or  bom  Him,  and  oanoot  be  cwatcd.  Its  pre** 
enoe  in  created  (brmsis  aeeounled  for  by  continuoua 
Divine  influ.x. 

On  this  earth  man  enjoys  the  highest  jiarticipation 
of  life,  but  he  is  greatly  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
races  imdoubtedly  inhabiting  other  pUmets,  e.  g., 
Jupiter,  Movury.  His  three  constiturat  clem(<ntri 
wejKN^Lbodjrt Mid  power.  OriginaUy  gmnted  full 
freedoitt  in  tiie  nas  of  hii  faeuHies,  ne  erroneously  con- 
cluded that  he  held  them  from  no  one  but  him.self 
and  ft'l!  away  from  CckI.  The  I/ord,  after  the  fall, 
did  not  aljandon  tlit-  sinner,  but  aplieared  to  him  in 
.  angd  and  gave  him  toe  law  to  reclaim 
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bun  from  hia  evil  ways.   These  efforts  were  ....^i.. 

and  God  clot  h>Hl  Iliin.'^i'ir  with  a  human  organian  ana 
redeemwl  iiiaii,  ojx'uing  hik  w  his  faculties  to  the 
influx  of  Divine  life.  Men  arc  ivdinitteti  into  the  New 
Church  through  baptiara;  they  are  strengthened  in 
the  spiritual  hfe  by  the  reception  of  the  Eucharist. 
Justincation  cannot  be  obtained  by  faith  alone;  good 
works  arc  likewise  neoeesary.  The  seclusion  of  the 
csloistcr  is  not  a  help  but  a  hiiKlrance  to  .'^)iritual 
growth;  the  healthiest  condition  for  the  latter  is  a  life 
of  action  in  tlir  world.  Minieles  jind  visions  produce 
no  real  spiritual  change  because  they  destroy  the 
nqnUte  liberty.  The  hope  of  reward  is  not  to  be 
iwommMided  m  «b  inoentive  to  virtue^  for  good 
Aotioos  ira  Titiated  wlien  prompted  by  motfvw  of 
self-interest.  Death  is  the  casting  ofT  hy  man  of  his 
material  lM)dy  wliieh  lias  no  share  in  the  resurrection. 
Immediately  aft<?r  death  all  human  souls  enter  into 
the  intermediate  state  known  a.4  the  world  of  .spirits, 
where  thegf  an  faistructed  and  prepared  for  their  final 
abodea,hMmi<»heSL  We  need  not  expect  the  Laat 
Judginant  for  it  liaealreiidy  taken  place;  itwasheM 
in  1757  in  SwcdenlMirg's  pre.s<'noe.  No  pure  spirits 
exist;  both  angels  and  devils  are  former  members  of 
the  human  race,  have  orRnnic  forms,  and  experience 
aensatioD.  The  liturgy  of  the  New  Church  is  mod- 
elled on  the  Angli(  an  service.  The  Church  orsanizi^ 
tioa  in  Great  Britain  ia  ooncregatioDal;  in  (he  United 
jBtataa  most  of  the  Tarious  religious  societies  are 
grouped  in  state  associations  under  the  charge  of  gen- 
eral pastors,  while  the  "General  Church"  (sec  below) 
is  avowedly  efti.scopal  in  governinvnt. 

III.  IlisTonv  OF  TUB  New  Church;  statistics; 

EDUCATIONAL  ANO  rUHMSIIING  ACTIVITIES. — Swedcn- 

boiK  made  no  attempt  at  founding  a  separate  Church : 
he  yieSBiited  his  doctrinal  worics  to  university  ana 
seminary  libraries  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  of 
service;  how  far  ahead  he  thought  is  uncertain,  as  ho 
seemed  to  hold  that  his  followers  might  be  memlM-rsof 
any  Christian  denomination.  But  his  views  were,  in 
many  re.six>cts,  m  entirely  new  that  their  adontion 
made  the  foundation  of  a  distinct  religious  oody 
inevitable.  Few  accepted  his  opinions  compietdy 
during  his  lifetime.  They  found  z(>alous  advocates, 
however,  in  two  Anglican  clerg>'men,  Thomas  Hart- 
ley, rector  of  Winwick  in  Nor'liamplonshire,  and 
John  Clowes,  rector  of  St.  John's  at  Manchester. 
These  divines  rendered  his  works  into  English  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Clowes,  who  never  separated 
from  t  he  Church  of  England,  Lancashire  became  at  an 
early  date  the  Swedaaborsian  stronghold  which  it 
still  ranains  to-day.  The  ionnal  organisation  of  the 

New  Churrh  took  place  in  17S7,  rind  .Inrnes  Hind- 
marsh,  a  former  Methodist  preacher,  waa  chosen  by 
lot  to  offii  iale  at  the  inaugural  meeting.  The  first 
pubhc  serv  ice  was  held  in  1788  in  a  chapel  at  Great 
BBitcheap,  London.  Swedenborfdan  societies  were 
soon  formed  in  various  English  cit  ies,  and  in  1789  the 
first  general  ooofmnee  ot  the  New  Church  met  in 
thepuuseof  worship  just  mentioned.  The  number  of 
adherents  did  not  increase  rapidly.  The  conference 
ha.s  held  uiiiuuil  mei  tings  ever  since  181.5.  Its  min- 
utes for  11MK>  contain  the  following  statistics  for  Eng- 
land: 45  ministers,  70  .societies,  OMS NgiBterad man- 
bera,  and  7907  Sunday  schohirs. 

In  America  the  Swedenbor^ian  doetrines  were  first 
introduced  in  17S4  at  pubhc  lectures  delivered  in 
Philadelphia  and  Boston.  The  first  congregation  was 
org.anized  at  Baltimore  in  1702.  Since  then  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  C'hureh  have  sprejul  to  many  states 
oi  the  Union.  The  first  gi  ni  ral  i  inn  r  tr  ion  \va.s  held 
in  Philade^hia  in  1817.  It  meets  annually  ut  present 
and  is  mainly  composed  of  delegates  sent  by  the  va- 
riona  state  onaniaationa^  In  1^90  the  Oeoena  Church 
of  Pennsylvania  severed  its  eonnifilou  wMi  the  con- 
VOKtion  and  a«nimed  in  1897  the  name  of  the  General 
C3knrch  of  the  Now  Jenisakm.   It  numbered,  in  1911, 


24  ministers,  16  churches,  and  890  oo.'nmunicante; 
whrroti.s  the  main  body  ha<l  107  m  nialers,  130 
churdiesJ,  and  KoOO  communicaiils  (.Statistics  of  Dr. 

H.  K.  Carroll,  in  "The  Christian  Advocate",  N.  Y., 

25  Jan.,  1912).  Congregations  of  the  New  Churoh 
arc  to  be  found  in  all  civihtMd  ooontries;  bat  tfceir 
mcmbcrBhip  is  small.  In  Germany  the  Protestant 
prelate  Ottinger  translated  (17G5-86)  numerous 
writing  of  iSw«"deuborg,  l)ut  the  most  important  name 
identified  with  the  history  of  the  denomination  in 
that  country  is  that  of  Immanuel  Tafel  (1790-1868). 
professor  and  librarian  of  TAbingon,  who  davotea 
his  life  to  tlie  spread  of  Bwcdenbargfanism.  His 
efforts  were  mainly  literary;  hut  he  also  organized  a 
congregation  in  .Southern  Clcrmany.  The  religion 
was  proKcrilxfl  in  Sweden  until  1866,  when  greater 
religious  freedom  was  granted;  the  churches  are  still 
very  few,  and  the  membership  in-signttaaut.  New 
Churchmen  clAim,  however,  that  there  M  «<dl  aa  ia 
all  other  ooontries  the  influence  of  Swedenborg  can- 
not be  gauged  by  the  enrolled  meml>«T.ship.  her.aiiw 
many  communicants  of  other  denoinuia)  ions  hold 
Sw<'denl>orgian  views. 

The  denomination  maintains  for  the  training  of 
itfl  ministry  the  New  Church  College  nt  Islington, 
London,  and  the  New  Church  Theological  School  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  A  preparatory  school  ia  located 
at  Waltham^  Mass..  and  an  institution  for  collenate 
and  university  studies  at  Urbana,  Ohio.  The  Gen- 
eral Church  coridiirts  .a  ,';eniitiary  at  I'ryn  Athyn,  Pa., 
and  maintains  sf'veral  p.^rochial  schcxjis.  The  denom- 
ination has  di.sj)layed  a  remarkable  publishing  activ- 
ity. The  Sweacnbor|;  Society  was  founded  in  London 
in  1810  for  the  printing  of  SwcdenhorRian  literature 
and  in  celebration  of  its  osotanaiy  the  International 
Swedenborg  Congrees  met  fai  the  Englirii  metronoHs 
in  1910.  Other  publishing  agencies  are  the  New 
Church  Union  of  Boston,  the  American  Swedenborg 
Printing. and  Pultlishing  .Society  of  New  York,  and  a 
publishmg  house  at  Stuttgart.  Germany.  A  monu- 
mental edition  of  Swedenborg's  adntific  works  is  in 
eourae  of  publioatini  under  the  auspleM  of  the  Swed- 
ish Royal  Academy  of  Sdenew.  Bia  tbeoloBloal 
works  are  available  in  ("omplefe  Latin  and  Englisii 
editions  and  have  Ih  (  n  )>artly  published  in  numerous 
nuxlem  languages,  including  Hindu,  Aruliic,  and 
Japanese.  The  Is'ew  Church  publishee  two  quarterly 
reviews,  soma  moathly  inagaiiMi^  and  aamsd  inekl^ 
papers. 

I.  T\>ru  Dorumrntt   amMW lUwtf  tht  Jjif*  and  Charaetrr  of 

Strt<ienborg  (I.onflon,  lS7r>-77>.  Niirm^rous  Hirf/raphift  -/ 
.Si/ . f/>  r,/.'/ri;  h.ivo  Iw-i'H  wriltrn:  in  Rnitli^ti  l>\  nocOBTT  (London. 
\Hr,7);  ri.nviir.R  (il)i<l.,  IS.iSi);  Hvnr.  (ibid.,  Isa3):  White  (ibid.. 

I. sr.7);  WoRceuTF.R  (n.>-toii.  IIS"!):  Wti.ictNs^jv  (Ixindon.  ISSS): 
OuilNKR  (Philadilphiu.  ISICtl.  TKOtiKiDtiK  (I^ndon,  .1-  d.>TtB 
French  by  HAixitT  (Pnn*,  ls'">  ;  Hvhk  (I'.eii,  IWMV  in  Gfrman 
by  Ranz  [S<-hwftbi«-h  Hall.  iN'.l). 

II.  Thewc  l>ioBriiphi<?«  usuiinlly  ctitnain  an  pxiKjMti<in  of  8wf>d<'n- 
boCK*! doctrine:  n  mure eomplcte  prcM-nlution  \v:ll  be  found  in  h\» 
own  works,  particularly  in:  The  True  Chri'!i/in  Helirjttin:  Armna 
Caleilia;  Tht  Apnfolifp**  1t*t«aUd;  The  Aj>nfnluV'*  Erplained: 
Dirine  Lore  and  Witaom.Dinnt  Protiilenct;  Heattn  and  JidL 
VkimosH,  (hiitinet  of  the  Rdigwn  md  fWrrr^tt  tiJSmtimiktiW 

ffrf-v  v  c  lyonduD,  IttlO). 

III.  BntDluaw.  JNmcim/  PnmM  of  A*  Nev  Chureh  (London. 
1861);  Dou,  VlU  >rm  Church,  Whai,  «<np.  Whyf  (N«fw  York. 
1906). 

For  furtlwr  bibUomphlcsI  details  commit  Rtdb.  fiibltoonMi^ 
ml  Index  to  tht  PuhUthrd  WHtingt  of  Kmanxul  SfmlrntHrro  (Loo- 
don,  1897).  Catholic  w  riura  on  Swf  i:>  nhorR  niHi  hit  dortriu'; ; 
GAmnxa,  Bwiantul  Stpedenborg,  ttina  Vinonen  w,  tin  VyrkaltfUu 
aur  JCMU  (SIpeirwr,  1SS7);  MAin— ,  tr. ,~ 
(Sfd  «d..  N«w  Y^.  •.  d.).  853.  M»<e7. 

N.  JL 

Sweetheart  Abbey.   See  Nkw  .\nnRT. 

Swetchine,  Sopuie-Jeannb  Sovmonop,  writer  h, 
at  Mmoow,  22  Nov..  1782;  d.  in  Paris,  10  Sspk,  WSf. 
SbatVMaiMinlMroi  anoble  family,  and  became  aaao- 
eiatedwithFrendi  Ifterattire  through  her  correspond- 
ence md  other  writings.  Imprrm^l  by  her  prooo- 
ok)U8  intelligenoe,  her  father  gave  her  a  veqr  cantful 
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education  in  evei^'thing  except  rrligion,  which  he 
ignored.  At  fourteen  she  wiu-h  uijp«iint«-d  maid  of  hon- 
our to  the  empress.  At  seventeen  she  was  married 
to  General  Swetchinc  who  was  furty-two.  By  birth 
she  belonged  to  tiie  Gieelk  or  OrUiodos  Caiiirdi»  In^ 
from  the  tinM  that  her  trian,  hCTMMdfaf,  intdber  own 
reflections  had  made  her  u  Chrt.Hti:in,  slm  f.  !l  fhf  iip- 
cessity  of  following;  to  (he  end  tin-  i)ath  wimh  was  lead- 
ing hir  to  tiic  truth,  :ind  .she  became  a  Catholic,  de- 
ftpife  the  anRuish  o(  her  heart.  "Mjr  Faith,"  she 
Kuid  liftcrwards,  "is  to  no  what  Benjamin  was  to 
Jiaahdl,  the  QhM  of  Borrow."  At  the  time  of  iicr 
eopvwwoB  Ae  was  thniy-throc  years  oM.  She  had 

aln  .idy  left  tfic  r-mirt,  her  hiLsburid  haviuR  h^'<•^^  r]is- 
Kniccil.  w  itli  his  father,  !is  the  rwult  of  a  plot  of  which 
hi-  t  lir'  \  irt  iin.  Thenccfortli  she  had  to  leave  even 
her  c!Ouutry.  since  as  an  avowed  Catholic  Khc  could 
not  remain  at  8t.  Petersburg.  With  her  husband  tb» 
weBttonaideatFariBattbebegtBiiing  of  the  Beato> 
ratiuu.  She  had  been  preoeded  by  a  letter  ftpon  Joseph 
df  \!rii-^tre,  who  wToto  to  Bonala:  "In  a  short  time 
you  will  sti-  at  I'aris  a  Ru.s«i:in  lady  whom  I  esiHcially 
commend  to  you.  Never  will  vou  i  Mich  moral 
strength,  wit,  and  learning  joined  to  such  goodness. " 
In  her  salon  in  the  Rue  Saint  Dominique,  open  from 
three  to  ^^x^  and  from  to  nine  to  midnight,  riie  saw  all 
the  most  dnttngofahed  men  of  ^txe  penod:  Ghatean- 

briand,  Romils,  Cuvier,  Cousin,  Donoso  Cortoes,  and 
arnonK  her  mtiinati's  were  Au}?u."ifin  (^oi'hin.  Toeque- 
villi'.  Falloux,  who  wrote  her  hio^jrajthy,  Larordaire, 
and  Moutalembert,  who  were  like  her  spiritual  son.*!. 
Her  influence  was  incont^vstable.  She  died  as  a  de- 
vout Christian  in  1857  at  (he  age  of  seventiy^ve. 

She  was  remaifcaUe  more  for  the  beanty  of  her  sool 
than  that  of  her  count«nance.  Her  intellect  was 
lofty,  quick,  and  t)enetrating.  She  read  a  great  deal, 
and  alwa>-8  with  her  pen  in  Imn  l  She  wiu*  piouf*  to 
the  verge  of  mysticism,  and  altliounh  constantly  ill — 
for  she  was  one  of  those  wlvo  never  ptu«  a  day  without 
sufferins— she  was  resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence. 
Whflelmid  to  aD  she  was  an  faicomparab  le  f  riend.  True 
modesty  prevented  her  from  pubiuhing  anything,  but 
at  her  death  she  left  enough  to  fill  many  volumes. 
Dc  Falloux  colle<'te<i  extracts  from  her  manu.Hcripts 
which  were  publLsh«><J:  "Mme.  Swetchine,  sa  vie,  ses 
ccuvres"  (2  vols.,  IStK)).  There  have  sinw  apiK*ared: 
"Lettres  de  Mme.  Swetchine"  (18t)l);  "Journal  de  sa 
eonversion"  (1863);  "  Correspondance  du  Pt^  Liv- 
eordaire  et  de  Mme.  Swetchme"  (1864);  and  "Nou- 
vellee  lettres  de  Mme.  Swetehine"  (187.5).  Although 
a  Russian  Mine.  .Swet.  hinc  wrote  well  in  Prenohj  hsT 
style  is  delicate  and  original,  even  studied. 


Sweynheim  (."^ciiweinheim),  Komud,  printer,  b. 
•t  Sehwanheim,  Frankfort,  Germany;  d.  in  Rome, 
1477.   Sweynheim  and  Arnold  Pannarts  of  Prague, 

both  of  whom  were  ecclesiastics,  were  the  first  jirinters 
in  Italy.  .At  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  .John  Tum*- 
cremata  fhey  establi.-hed  a  print  inn-I)res-<  fur  books  in 
1464  at  the  -\bbcy  of  Subiaco;  in  1 4i'>7  they  removed 
their  press  to  the  Massimi  Palace  at  Home,  and  car- 
ried on  the  businiess  jointly  until  1472.  TbefirstbodES 
they  printed  were:  ^Dooatas"  (1464);  Cieero's  "Do 
oratore"  and  the  "Oivinarum  institutionum  libri 
septem"  of  L.ictantius  il4t)."i).  During  the  years 
I4frt-72  they  i.s.sued  ovi  r  I  J.fXK)  copies  of  thirty-seven 
works,  these  works  being  chieflv  the  classics  and  the 
VktheMi  TUi  shows  the  remarkable  skill  of  the  two 
wfulflii,  who  were  entirelT  dependent  on  themsdves. 
Being  an  engraver  SweNnnehn  was  prdbably  the  die- 
cutter,  the  t\'pe-rouni!i  r.  irid  the  t>-pe-8etter  of  the 
undertaking,  while  Pannnrlz  had  eh.arRe  of  the  aetiial 
printing  and  of  matters  connect' d  with  it  1  ln' 
dies  cut  by  .Swe^'nheim  de*M'rve  esi)ecial  attention  :us 
they  einlwxlv  the  preliminary  stops  of  the  present, 
tgrpe  for  Latin  charaoters.  Sweynheim's  typagnvihi- 


cal  capitals  .ire  the  first  to  .show  the  forni.-^  u.se<l  in  the 
Roman  inscription.s  on  stone,  while  .-^oine  of  liis  small 
letters  repeat  the  char.oct^^rs  us<-d  in  maniiHcripta  of  the 
ninth  to  tenth  ctmturirs.  He  also  rmt  the  first  Greek 
type;  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  third  book,  that  of  Lactan- 
tras,  and  the  type  copies  tlie  ftmns  eir  Greek  charac- 
ters found  in  manuscripts  of  the  seventh  to  the  ciRbth 
centuries.  Notwithstanding  the  grcati-st  indu.stry 
and  technical  skill  the  two  printers  h.ad  no  pecuniary 
success.  In  1472  their  patron  and  fellow-worker  as 
editor  and  proofreader,  HLshop  John  Andreas  Bu.s8i  of 
Aleria*  Mowtaiy  of  the  Vatican  Library,  asked  SixUis 
IV  to  dd  them.  The  papal  asristanee  was  given  in 
the  form  of  an  cx]>eetancy.  Sweynheim  receivetl  a 
canonry  in  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Vic  tor  at 
Mainz  to  whoso  secular  brotherhood  the  inventor 
Gutenberg  al.so  belonged.  In  1472  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz  dissolved  parlnenhqi.  Bwcgmheim  worked 
until  his  death  as  eapravor  on  the  mapa  of  the  "Cos- 
mography" of  Ptolemy.  He  was  the  first  to  ajiply 

copjKT  engraving  to  the  production  of  rnajis;  twenty- 
seven  of  the  beautifully  exeetltcd  plates  of  the  nlition 
of  the  "'Cosmography"  of  1  17S  are  his  work.  Esjie- 
cially  rharacterist  ie  of  Sweynheim  as  a  maker  of  mat- 
fiOM  is  the  fact  that  the  beiiuliful  OVWI  Writing  of  the 
jMNDce  of  plaoes  are  stamped  in  the  engraved  plate  by 
means  of  faidhridaa]  dies.  It  is  eertrai  that  Swern- 
hcim  was  in  close  connexion  with  Mainz  until  his 
death,  although  he  did  not  return  there  to  enjoy  hits 
b^'nefice.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ho  loained  tm  art 
of  printing  at  Mains. 

(Maina.  iWO). 


Bmtasum  W.  Wallau 


5  winomiah  Indians. — A  tribeof  Sali'^hanlinguistio 
stock,  cloM'ly  conneeted  with  the  Skagit.  They 
formerlv  held  the  territory  about  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Skagit  tcttether  with  the  adjacent  portion  of 
Wh  idbe  V  Idano,  and  are  now  gathered  upon  a  reserva- 
tion in  the  same  territorj',  near  Mount  Vernon,  Skagit 
County,  north-wwtern  Wiushington.  They  were 
mi.s.si<tni7.ed  alxiut  IS.'tO,  by  I'athcr  Ca.«iinir  (^hirouse 
and  the  Oblates;  Skagit  the  entire  tribe,  to  the  num- 
ber uf  267  in  1910,  is  now  civilized  and  Catholie. 
They  arc  one  of  the  tribes  inchided  under  the  juift- 
dictton  of  TulaUp  acBOicy.  For  history  uad  gMMral 
descripttoa  see  Tuiour  Indiams. 

Jaues  Mookey. 

Swlthin  (SwiTHtTN),  Baxst,  Bishop  of  Winchester; 

d.  2  .luly.  S()2.  Very  little  i.s  known  of  thissaint's  life, 
for  his  biographers  const rueted  their  "Lives"  long 
after  his  death  and  there  is  hardly  any  mention  of 
him  in  contemporary  document.s.  Swithin  was  one 
of  the  two  trusted  counsellor  s  of  1-^bert,  King  of  the 
West  Saxons  (d.  838),  helping  him  in  ecdcsiastical 
matters,  while  Ealstan  of  Sneroome  was  his  chief  ad- 
vi.sor  in  secul.'u-  business.  He  probably  entrusted 
Swithin  with  the  e<luealion  of  his  son  llthelwulf  and 
cau-sed  the  saint  to  be  eleete<l  to  the  {iishopric  of 
Winche8t<T  in  succession  to  Helmstan.  His  consecrtv- 
tion  by  Ceolnoth,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  seems 
to  have  taken  phuw  on  aOOctI,  852.  On  his  death-bed 
Bwithin  begged  that  he  riiotdd  be  buried  outside  the 
north  wall  of  his  oathsdral  wherr  pjuwers-by  should 
pa.s.s  over  his  grave  and  raindrops  from  the  eaves  drop 
upon  it.  More  than  a  century  later  (931)  his  Ixxly 
was  translate<l  with  greatnomp  to  a  shrine  within  the 
new  church  erected  by  Biriiop  Ethelwulf  (d.  084). 
A  number  of  miraculous  eures  toolt  plaoe  and  Swithin 
was  canonised  by  popubr  acclamation.  In  lOBiS  his 
remains  were  again  translated  to  the  new  church 
built  by  Hi«hop  Wnlkelin  The  shrine  w;us  destroyed 
ari'l  tin  ri  li.w  sc:itt<Te(l  in  I.VIS.  It  has  often  been 
haid  that  tin  <  lint  wiw  a  Benedictine  monk  and  even 
Prior  of  Wincla^ter  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  this 
stateujeatt^'  From  the  fimt  Iraaslatioa  of  his  relics  in 
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984  till  the  destruction  of  the  shrirn-  St.  Swithin  was 
the  patron  of  Winrhestcr  Cathoilral.  He  is  best 
known  from  the  popular  8uperetition  attached  to  his 


and 


m  tne  popular  auperetitKMi  attacht 
aiprwiea  in  the  felUnring  riiymt; 


the  chamois,  the  ibex,  the  marmot,  the  golden  ea^Ie 
and  several  other  species  of  birds.   Of  the  productn-e 


St.  Swithin 's  day  if  thou  dost  ndn 
F«ir  forty  dsjys  it  will  remain: 
St.  Switbttli  day  if  thou  be  fair 
For  forty  days  'twill  rain  nae  mair. 

Then  have  b«en  mamy  attempts  to  explain  the  orinn 
of  thfa  bclier,  but  none  have  proved  generally  saus- 

farf ory.  A  .similar  belief  att acnes  in  France  to  S  June, 
tiu-  feast  of  Sts.  Ger\'a«iu.s  and  Protjusias,  and  to  other 
feast*  in  different  countries  (see  "Notes  and  Queries", 
1885,  XII,  137, 2.53).  .St.  Swithin's  feast  is  kept  on  15 
July,  the  date  of  his  first  tfuslatioD,  and  k  rrtained 
in  the  Anglican  Calendar. 

Tbe  materiala  for  the  Mint'a  Ufe  will  b«  found  in  Ada  SS., 
July.  I.  :i2l  KQQ.  Sfv  aha  JPtmnuOT,  WmtHitr,  IttUi  Hum  te 
Did.  .\ai.  Biiv  •  v.  JMmmi  HuMT.  JugtoHn  niftifMm.  I 
(1802J,  u,  613  ___ 

RAmuMD  WJMirauL 
Switserland,  a  flonfadsntion  in  the  central  part  of 


Western  Europe^  mada  m  of  twenty-iwo  canftaais 
three  of  which  ai«  dhrknd  Into  halNcantons.  The 

count r\'  lies  brtwr<>n  iH"  49'  2"  and  47°  48'  32"  north 
latitude,  and  5°  Fil'  20"  and  10'  2?)'  40"  lonpitude  ea.st 
of  (Ireenwifh  Its  arr;i  is  1.5,976  square  miles.  The 
name  comes  from  tiie  ih  sigiiation  of  one  of  the  orig- 
inal cantons,  Schwyz  (Schwis),  which  wan  extended  m 
the  course  of  time  to  tbe  entire  oonfederatioiu 

Physical  GEoaBAPRT  ANn  SraNooiuraT. — A» 
^ds  its  physical  geography  Switzerland  is  divided 
mto  throe  division.s:  the  Alps,  the  central  region,  and 
the  Jura.  The  SwI.ms  A1[)s  form  a  part  of  the  ^rcut 
cur\'e  of  the  Alpine  cham  of  central  Europt>;  they 
extend  from  Mont-Dolent  in  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  in  the  west  to  Piz  Mondin,  in  the  Lower  £n- 
gsdine  in  tbe  east,  and  have  a  length  measured  in  a 
straight  line  of  170  miles.  The  smaller  part  of  the 
Jura  range,  includinR,  however,  its  highest  peaks,  is  on 
Swiss  soil.  B(  iw(  (H  the  Ali)s  and  the  Jura  extends 
the  central  rettinn,  which  is  traversed  bv  countless 
valleys  and  includes  about  30  per  cent  of  the  entire 
area  of  Switserland.  The  highest  peak  of  the  Swiss 
Alps  is  Monta  Rofta,  15,217  ft.  The  rivers  whidk 
have  their  sources  in  Switaerland  belong  to  one  or 
anothn-  of  the  following  four  river-basins:  the  basin  of 
the  llhino,  1  ho  wate  rs  of  whicli  flow  into  the  North  Sea; 
the  bu.«in  of  the  Rhone,  which  carries  its  waters  to  the 
western  Mcditerrain-an :  iln'  hasm  <if  the  Po,  which 
empties  into  the  eastern  M<  dit*  rranoaii,  and  the  basin 
of  the  Inn.  which  empties  into  tlic  Danube  and  with 
this  into  toe  Black  Sea.  The  three  river-basins  first 
nentkmed  baeva  a  oommon  waterriied,  the  range  of 
the  (lothaid.  Switzerland  also  contains  a  larpe  num- 
ber of  lakes,  the  largest  of  whii  li  an-  on  the  e<lges 
of  tlic  .\lj)s  anfl  Jura,  such  its  (IctuNa  or  l><'iiiaii, 
Constani-e,  Ncuchatcl,  Lucerne.  Lugano,  Maggiore, 
and  Zurich.  The  lofty  mountam  diain  of  tbe  Swiss 
Atoe  above  a  definite  lieight  ia  pennanoitW  covemi 
witli  snow  which  feeds  tbe  glariers.  Switsenand  con* 
tains  altogether  not  Icj^s  than  1077  gl  icicrs.  which 
cover  an  area  of  7U9  sq.  milee.  Taken  altogether 
2^3.2  per  cent  of  the  area  o(  Switaerlaad  ia  oompataly 
unproductive. 

Tbo  climate  of  SwitserUuMl  is  not  unifonii.  Ilia 
differences  in  tempeimture  of  the  variooa  parta  are 
eonditkmed  by  the  difrerenees  in  altitude,  whMi 
vary  from  581  feet  to  l.'),217  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
by  the  Alps,  the  sout  hem  slojies  of  which  have  a  Medi- 
terranean eUmate,  while  their  oorilnTd  sldjics  show 
that  of  central  Europe.  Thest  slrikitig  dilTcrencea 
dctemiine  the  character  of  the  flora  and  fauna.  With 
the  exception  of  the  vegetation  which  flourishes  on  a 
M^ashore  all  ICiuxinean  types  of  flora  arc  to  be  foWML 
The  qioGiea  of  aumala  dianeteriatie  of  tbe  Alpa  an: 


area  3390  sq.  miles  are  oovered  with  foceat^  8437 
8^.  miles  are  farm  and  pasture  laiida,  and  MS 

miles  are  planted  with  vineyards. 


In  IS-W  the  total  population  of  Switzerland  was 
2,392,740  persons;  tlie  census  of  1010  showed  :i.7.">3,- 
293  inhabitants;  on  1  December,  1910,  the  resident 
population  (those  actually  present  in  the  different 
localities)  was  altogether  3,766,003  panflOfl.  Hie. 
original  inhabitants  of  Switaeiiaftd  were  predaai^' 
nantly  of  Celtic  race,  although  south  of  the  Alps  the 
Italian  Lepontii  lived  in  Ticiiio.  and  the  Gri.'ions  was 
apparently  inhabited  by  Ktruscan  Kha'ti.  A  mixed 
population  appeared  in  most  parts  of  the  territorj' 
owing  to  the  Roman  supremacy,  the  arrival  of  me 
Burgunduuia  in  the  aouth-westcni  diatriat  and  of  tha 
A  bun  Mini  in  otlwr  parts  of  the  eomtry.  Vour  diffH** 
cnt  languages  appearo*!:  flerman  in  the  districts 
inhabited  by  the  Alarnanni,  Fn  ndi  in  the  western 
regions,  where  the  scanty  Hurgundian  population 
intermarried  with  the  romanized  Helvetii,  Italian 
in  Ticino,  and  Rheto-Romanic  in  the  OiinaB. 
Acscording  to  the  last  oenans  the  inhabitants  were 
classified,  by  native  tongues,  as  follows:  Of  3,76S,0Q8 
inhabitants.  2,599,154  spoke  Gennan;71W^4  French; 
301,325  Italian;  39,834  Romanic;  28,445  simko  other 
languages. 

Political  History. — In  the  prehistoric  era  the 
territory  of  the  present  Switzerland  was  partly  inhab- 
ited far  up  into  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  as  is  evident 
from  remains  found  in  various  oaves  and  gravaa. 
Switserland  entered  its  historical  era  with  the  over- 
throw of  the  western  Helvetii  by  Caesar  in  the  year 
.5S  II.  r'.  The  entire  countrA'  came  under  the  control 
of  the  i{onian  Eini)ire  after  the  e:l^-1<•^l  districts  were 
conquered  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius  in  1.')  b.  c.  On 
the  organization  of  the  Roman  provinces  before 
Diocletian  (he  north-western  part  of  the  territory  of 
Switzerland  belonged  to  the  Province  of  Gennania 
Superior,  the  soutn-westem  section  (Geneva)  to  the 
Pmvincia  Narbonensis,  the  eastern  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  south-cast eni  region  to  the  Province  of 
Klui'tia.  The  n>gion  of  the  south-western  Alps  was 
divided  into  special  administrative  districts,  of  whidi 
the  district  of  the  "Ali>es  Pa-nin.x"  incnMlBd  the 
pwamt  canton  of  Valaia  and  the  adjoining  portkaa 
of  Savoy.  In  the  reorganisatjan  of  tiie  empire  by 
Diocletian  the  Provinc*-  of  Rha^tia  and  the  district 
of  (he  "Alpes  Pcrnina'"  were  left  as  they  were,  the 
north-western  part  of  (he  countrj'  w-as  included  in  the 
Province  of  Maxima  Sequanorum,  the  south-western 
section  in  the  ProvinoHkVinmensis,  the  southern  point 
of  Ticino  to  Liguria,  a  pwrince  of  Nortbeni  JLta^. 

Dnring  the  migrations  the  teri'lloiy  of  Bwftsenand 
was  occupied  by  two  Ccrman  tribes.  The  Rurgun^ 
dians,  wlio  had  settled  in  -1 1.'^  south  of  l>ake  Geneva, 
l)ushe<l  northwards  and  oceupitxl  the  south-western 
and  western  regions  of  .Switzerland.  They  mingled 
with  the  Romania  population  and  quickly  adopted 
the  Romanic  tonpia  and  customa,  so  that  the  langfiMS 
of  this  aeetion  remained  Ronanie  (Fk«neh).  In  the 
fifth  centun,'  the  Alarnanni  piohad  forward  as  f:u-  as 
the  Alps  and  completely  destrojred  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, 8f)  that  the  langujige  of  this  .section  became  Ger- 
man. At  ihv  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  all 
Switzerland  north  of  the  Alps  fell  under  the  suprcm- 
anr  of  tbo  Frankish  Kingdom.  At  a  later  dats, 
wlwn  the  Lombard  Kingdooa  was  conquered  by  tha 
Franks,  the  districts  of  Switzerland  south  of  the  .^la 
also  came  under  the  Frankish  mastery.  Thus  Swits- 
erlami  Ih-Iuhl'' '1  lo  (  liarleniagne's  great  empire  and 
shared  its  fortunes.  In  the  partition  of  the  Frankish 
Empire  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  in  S4'4  the  central 
and  eastern  parts  of  Switaerland  fell  to  the  Kingdom 
of  AiffwifiwiifL,  tbe  western  to  the  Kingdom  of  Lor- 
raine, and  later  to  Fhuioe.  Tha  power  of  tha  ooont* 
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frrw  rons'antly,  and  in  888  Count  Rudolph  of  the 
Jm  lnliic  friinily  founded  the  Kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
of  which  western  Switzerland  formed  a  part.  The 
Oennan  regions  of  Switzerland  fell  to  the  Duchy  of 
Swabia  in  917.  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  oenturiee  wvenl 
dynasties  rote  to  ^ower  and  importance,  as :  theHoOMB 
of  Zfthringen  (extmet  1218),  of  Lensburg,  of  Kyhurg, 
and  of  ^voy.  The  inheritance  of  the  Lenzburg 
family  fell  to  the  rounts  of  Ilabsburg.  In  tlir  Iflh 
and  thirteenth  cenf  urie«?  there  were  Bornc  iwcntv  great 
feudal  ruling  families  in  the  present  Switzorlana.  The 
OOUnta  of  Ziihringen  sought  to  secure  t  heir  supremacy 
■glinaf  the  attark.s  of  the  rural  nobility'  by  founding 
cities,  as  Fribourg  in  1178  and  Berne  m  1191.  The 
dioceepfi  and  abbeys  alno  gradually  acquired  secular 
powi  r  and  rirh  posws.sions.  When  Duke  Burkhard 
of  Swahifi  (!ie<l  cfiilillcsH  in  073  the  duchy  reverted  to 
till'  (  Ii  ritKiii  Ijiipirr.  Ill  KKW,  aft<T  the  dcatli  of 
King  Rudolph  111  of  Burgvmdy,  his  kingdom  also  fell 
to  Germany,  as  Rudolph  left  it  to  the  empire  l)y  will. 
Caamqpouuj  the  wfaow  of  praamt  8witserland«  with 
the  emeiitioa  of  Tieino,  wmeh  was  a  part  of  Lom- 
Itordy,  hclontrrf!  fo  <hr  nerman  Empire. 

The  inhabit ant.s  of  the  Alpine  vallevH  of  central 
Switzerland  sought  to  protect  their  ancient  rights 
against  the  ffowing  power  of  the  counts  of  Ilabs- 
burg. hk  181  the  people  of  Uri  received  from  the 
Qtaam  mamnt,  Heniy.  a  oharier  whieh  xdeascd 
than  from  the  control  or  the  eounts  of  Rabsburg; 
thie  l»  till-  first  document  hy  which  the  freedom  of 
the  early  League  of  fiwit  zcrland  was  estal)lishe<l. 
Schwyz  receivetl  a  similar  charter  in  1240  froni  Em- 
peror Frederick  11.  In  thin  way  the  territories  of 
uri  and  Schwyz  were  imnu'diatcfy  de])en(lcnt  on  the 

«m|iire.  Like*  the  people  of  these  two  territoriea) 
tile  hihahitnte  of  tFnterwalden  had  also  founded  a 

provincial  eonftnleration.  During  the  era  of  the 
struggle  over  the  empire  Rudolph  of  Habsburg 
8trcngthene<l  hi.s  ixi-.Mr  in  Switzerland;  when  in 
1273  ne  became  Ein]>eror  of  Germany,  his  conouesta 
transferred  the  centre  of  the  power  of  the  Habshurgs 
to  Austria.  Nevertheless,  the  emperor  vigorously 
maintained  his  supremacy  over  his  possessions  in 
Switzerland.  Directly  after  Rudolph's  death  (1291) 
the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  combined  in  the 
original  Swiss  League  sou^t  to  make  uso  of  tlic 
opportunity  to  secure  their  rights  and  privileges. 
On  1  August,  1291,  the  representatives  of  the  provin- 
cial associations  formed  by  Uri,  Schwyi,  and  Unter- 
walden  met  and  renewed  the  League  that  had  been 
formed  earlier.  The  porpoee  of  the  League  was  by 
united  action  to  protect  fta  members  as  far  as  possible 
against  all  attacks.  The  establishment  of  tlie  League 
has  been  poetically  embellished  by  t  he  well-known  story 
of  the  struggle  of  William  Tell  and  his  companions 
scainst  thegovernor,  Gessler,  who  oppresseil  thepeople. 

Ado^  of  Nanau,  who  was  elected  King  of  Oei«» 
BUBy  altar  the  death  of  Rudolph  of  HababivK  con- 
fimed  the  tStatritn  of  XTri  and  Schwys,  as  did  King 
Henry  VII  of  Luxemburg  on  3  June,  1309;  at  the 
same  time  Henry  extended  the  rights  and  privileges 
contained  in  them  to  I'nterwalden.  After  the  death 
of  Henry  VII  (1313)  un  old  dispute  as  to  the  rights 
over  the  march  between  Schwya  and  the  Al»bey  of 
FSnaiedftln  broke  out  aoain  iad  the  confederated 
BwisB  attacked  the  abb^.  for  nileh  they  were  ex- 
commnnirated  by  the  Bisnop  of  Const ariee  and  put 
umier  the  ban  of  the  empire  at  the  same  t  inie.  I/iuis 
of  Bavaria  withdrew  the  ban  in  1  ll.'i  uii'i  nl'liuid  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  to  recall  the  excuimmimration 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  districts  (Uri, 
Sohwyi,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne).  In  the  struggle 
for  the  imperial  throne  between  Loids  of  Bavaria  and 
Frederick  of  Austria  the  Swiss  LeaguOj  made  up  of 
these  districts,  held  to  Tx>ui8.  Frederick's  brother, 
Duke  Lc'opold  of  Austria.  atlenipt<Hl  to  overthrow 
the  League  and  to  punish  its  members  for  the  attack 
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on  Einidedeln,  biit  his  army  was  defeated  by  the 
Swiss  at  Morgarten  mi  15  November,  1315.  On  9 
December,  1315,  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden 
renewed  the  League  and  confirmed  the  same  by  addi- 
tional regulatiooe.  In  the  truce  concluded  with 
the  Doke  of  Austria  the  independence  of  the  Tieague 
was  in  some  depree  recognized.  The  further  devel- 
opment of  poUtical  conditions  and  the  struggle  with 
the  Habsburgs  connected  with  it  led  to  the  union  ^^nth 
the  forest  districts  of  the  city  of  Lun-rne  in  1332, 
the  city  of  Zurich  in  IS.'il,  and  the  district  of  GlaiW 
and  the  city  of  Zug  in  1362,  all  these  new  meat^ 
bers  joining  the  League.  In  1363  the  city  of  Beme 
also  joined  the  League,  so  that  now  the  old  Confederal 
tion  of  eight  cities  and  districts  came  into  exbtenee. 
The  war  with  th<'  L<'UKue  w:ls  renewed  by  Duke  Leo- 
pold III  of  Austria,  Imt  in  the  b.attle  near  Seiiipai  h 
111  I.'lXt)  Ills  army  w;us  defeatetl  and  lie  himself  Wiis 
kiUetl.  This  victonr  greatly  strengthened  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  eifflt  members  of  the  Swiss  L<>ague. 
Ttie  Austrians  were  anin  defeated  in  1388  at  Nftiels, 
during  the  war  with  Glarus,  which  had  declared  its 
indeiKndence.  In  this  way  the  freedom  and  inde- 
IM-ndence  of  the  eight  communities  were  secuml  and  a 
new  compact  made  on  U)  .Inly,  1393. 

The  success  of  the  Confederates  encouraged  the 
inhabitants  of  neighbouring  territories  in  their 
strugglea  for  politieal  freedom.  The  dty  of  8t- 
Gall,  which  had  been  a  free  dty  of  the  empire  from 
1281,  sought  to  make  itself  as  independent  as  po.ssible 
of  the  mastery  of  t  he  prince-bishop.  .  The  inhabitants 
of  Appeiizell,  who  were  subjeets  of  the  Abbot  of  .*^t- 
Gall,  also  did  the  same:  they  gained  their  freedom 
and  overthrew  the  lordship  of  the  abbot  by  sucoeaa 
in  battle.  In  1411  seven  of  the  confederated  eoa»> 
munitiea  (Beme  not.  taking  part)  fomed  an  agree* 
ment  with  Appenzell,  by  which  it  wa.s  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  League;  in  1412  a  similar  agree- 
ment was  made  for  trii  years  with  the  city  of  St- 
GiUl,  and  in  1455  the.s*>  treaties  were  changed  into 
the  "Everlasting  Compact".  The  inhal)itaiits  of 
Upper  Valais,  who  were  subjects  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bion  (ffitten),  also  gained  for  themselveB  a  certain 
amount  of  political  freedom,  which  they  successftdly 
defended  in  battle;  they  then  formed  a  compact  with 
tlie  districts  of  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne  (1403 
.and  1416),  The  districts  of  Uri  and  Obwaldcn  won 
territori<«  south  of  the  Alps  in  the  Val  Leventina 
(1403);  some  vears  later  (1411)  the  League  occupied 
tointly  the  Val  d'OeuoU  and  in  1419  bought  the 
Countship  of  BelUnzona.  However,  in  the 
League  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  hi 
142ti  it  gave  up  its  riglits  to  the  Val  Leventina  and 
the  Val  d'OtsSfila.  During  the  Council  of  ('onstance 
Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  was  declared  under  the 
ban  of  the  (■ni]>ire  by  Emperor  Siigismund.  The 
Swiss  League,  by  the  order  of  the  emperor,  soiled 
the  Swiss  lands  of  the  duke;  Bene  took  the  dtiea 
of  Aargau;  Lueeme  and  Zurich  took  other  cities  and 
territories;  the  1.4'agiie  conquered  jointly  other  cities 
belonging  to  the  Habsburgs.  Thus  the  memlxr."j 
of  the  League  obtained  suhji  ct  lands,  sometimes 
subject  to  the  authority  of  an  individual  member  of 
the  League,  sometimes  ruled  jointly  by  several 
memben:  this  changed  the  former  basis  of  the  Leagu^ 
Oount  Inrederiek  of  Toi^enburg,  who  had  ^eat 
possessions,  had  made  various  treaties  with  different 
members  of  the  L«'ague.  When  he  die<l  without 
heirs  in  ll  '.il,  a  di-pute  arose  as  to  his  domains, 
and  Zurich  l>eeanie  involved  in  a  war  with  Schwvz. 
Zurich  formed  an  alliaooe  with  the  luni>eror  Freder- 
ick III  against  the  other  nenbers  of  the  League  and 
in  the  war  wfaieh  followed  (144S)  Zorioh  waa  dmated, 
while  a  general  of  the  emperor  defeated  the  League  at 
Basle.  In  14.">0  Zurieli  made  peace  by  abandoning 
its  alliance  with  the  emiM-ror.  Various  districts  that 
had  been  subject  to  the  counts  of  Toggenburg  fcU 
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to  Soliwyz,  Glama^  and  AppenidL  Li  1460  the 
distiieta  of  Thurgau  and  Sargana  mn  oooupifid  by 
the  League  as  oonunon  property. 

A  new  opponent  of  the  Swiss  Confeder;it<'s-  nnw  ap- 
pearwl  in  Duke  (yliarles  tlio  Bold,  of  Burgundy. 
The  Confetl<  rates  formed  an  alliance  with  France 
and  declared  war  againat  this  powerful  prince,  who 
was  allied,  on  his  side,  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
The  SwiflB  mvmiy  deCeated  Gharka  in  the  batUea 
of  GnnclKm  and  Morten  in  1476.  The  eity  of 
Frihourg  had  taken  part  with  the  confederated  Swiaa 
and  the  two  cities  of  Berne  and  Frihourg  now  took 
posseteion  of  sevenU  cities  of  Vuuii,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Upper  Calais  conquer«'<i  Lower  Valais.  that 
belonged  to  Savoy.  In  IHl  1  t  he  dtiei  Sf  Fribourg 
•ad  Solothurn  Oojeura)  wera  taken  m  nwmbeta  into 
the  Ijeaeue  of  the  Oanfederatee.  TYw  Btargandiaa 
War  han  lnoiifihf  thf  confeflerate*!  districts  into  alli- 
ance witli  1  ruiuf,  and  coiisfiiucnl ly  their  connexion 
with  the  (jcrman  Fnij)ire  prt  w  w"<'akcr  and  weaker. 
When  in  1495  Emperor  Maximilian  nought  to  rcor- 
■niie  the  empire,  the  Confederates  were  unwilling 
torecogniie  the  fh^gif  In  the  Btnisgle^  called  the 
Swabian  War  between  the  9mm  Oonfea«ratee  and  the 
imperial  troops  the  Swiss  were  victorious.  The 
Ti«aty  of  Batile  of  1499  granteil  the  Cnnfe<h«rate8 
almost  complete  independence  from  the  (Icrttian  Em- 
pire by  r(  li':i.sing  them  from  the  juri8<ii''iion  of  the 
imperial  chamber.  Later,  in  the  Peace  of  We«ti)halia 
of  164^,  the  political  separation  of  Switzerland  from 
Germany  was  expressly  declared.  On  account  of  the 
Sw^ian  War,  the  citieji  of  Basle  and  Scha^ausen 
join»l  the  Confederation  in  l.Wl,  and  in  1513  Appcn- 
aell  al«o  was  accente<l  a-s  a  di.-^lrict  bclnrifjiiiji  to  it, 
eo  that  the  ('oniederaliou  n(»w  included  thirteen 
districta.  In  addition  the  Countslii])  of  NcuchAtel 
became  an  associate  member,  and  the  Confederation 
was  joined  as  associate  members  bv  th(>  three  leagues 
of  the  Rhaetian  Alps:  the  "Grauer  Bund",  the  "Zehn- 
gerichtenbund"  (League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions), 
and  the  "Gotteshausbund". 

Upper  Valais  and  other  spiritual  and  w<  iihir  lord- 
ships also  hf(  luiif  associate  members.  Tlit  re  wa.s  no 
oentral  organised  authority  over  all.  The  individuiU 
members  lonned  epeetal  aliianoee  among  themselves; 
their  ei— mon  attura  wore  dineowed  at  the  assembly 
of  the  membeni,  whieh  was  a  congrnss  of  sovereign 

Btatew.  In  arldition  to  the  niirf^'  titativcs  of  the 
thirt«*en  members  of  the  Confi'dn  ai  ]i  lU  must  of  the 
associate  districts  of  the  Confeiicrai  lun  li:nl  also  the 
right  to  send  rcjircsentativca.  Other  ti  riuorics  were 
Bimject  lands  ot  one  or  aevenl  menitx  r.-  of  the  Con* 
fedaintian,  or  belonged  in  common  to  the  entire  Con- 
.  federation  ef  the  thirteen  districts.  Geneva  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Fribourg  and  Berne  for  the 
protection  of  it.*i  liberties  against  the  bi.shops  and 
dukes  of  Savoy;  thi.s  made  it  an  a-~--(  l  iate  niemlxT. 
From  this  time  on  the  Swijjs  Confederates  took  an 
important  part  in  the  general  politics  of  1  Europe, 
«is4iy  in  tne  vraia  in  Italy.  The  Confederates  ao- 
qdhed  new  poesessions  south  of  the  Aliie  in  Tieino. 
However,  at  the  battle  of  Marignano  in  l."?!.',  the 
Swis-s  troops  were  severely  defeate<l,  which  put  an  end 
to  Bwi.ss  interventitm  in  European  |)i)liti(  s. 

The  inner  oi]sanization  of  the  difTerent  districts  of 
the  Contederation  varied  greatly.  Some  had  a  demo- 
cratic organisation;  in  othera  tlie  rule  of  the  patrician 
town  council  was  arisloeraUe.  In  the  course  of  the 
eighteenth  century  many  disputes  arose  in  the  cities 
on  account  of  the  dpsp<jtic  patrician  government. 
After  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  this  state 
of  affairs  led  to  the  interference  of  France,  and  in  1798 
the  territories  of  the  Confe<leration  were  occupied  by 
French  trooiis.  After  I  he  dissolution  of  t  he  oligarchic 
governments,  the  "indivisible  Helvetic  Republic" 
with  a  new  Constitution  was  proclaimed.  All  the 
ooofedmkted  diatricta  and  the  former  subject  landa 
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were  incorporated  in  the  Republic.  The  opx'-i!  ion  of 
the  onmnal  Swiss  League  was  orushed  bv  the  Frenoh 
army,  the  Hdvetio  Republic  was  entirely  dependent 

on  I  r:mce.  New  quarrels  constantly  arose  in  Switzer- 
land over  the  Con.stitution.  Napoleon,  therefore,  on 
19  February,  1803,  issued  the  Act  of  NIediation,  by 
which  Switzerland  was  changed  into  a  Confederation 

01  nineteen  cantons  under  the  protection  of  Franoe. 
The  Diocese  of  Baale,  the  city  oi  Geneva.  Ticino,  and 
Valais  were  annexed  by  Fnmoe:  the  Principality  of 
NcuchAtel  was  given  to  Marshal  B«^hier.  In  181.5 
the  Coiipress  of  Vienna  gave  back  to  Switzerland  the 
di-lrici-i  of  (  U  ne\a,  \  :ilais,  and  Ticino.  Beme  was 
obliged  to  grant  freotlom  to  its  former  subject  lands  of 
Aaigau  and  Vaud,  and  received  as  compensation  the 
neatar  part  of  the  territories  of  the  fiifllxip  of  Baale  in 
the  Xura;  Neudiitel  was  at  the  same  time  a  Prinsian 
principality  and  a  Swiss  canton.  Theseoood  Treaty 
of  Paris  gave  further  disl  ri<  ts  of  France  and  Savoy  to 
CJeneva.  'I'lius  ii /.i  i  land  received  its  presi-nt  ex- 
tent of  terriiorv  aiul  formed  a  confederation  of 
twenty-two  <  :i  i    -i-i,  united  in  complete  eouality. 

The  inner  political  development  of  several  cantona 
led  to  disputes  oonoeming  the  Constitution,  especially 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  of  July, 
ISJO.  Half  tlie  can1(ms  receive<l  democratic  con- 
slitution.s;  tliis  (  aii^  d  a  civil  war  in  Basle  that  divided 
the  canton  into  two  half-cantons  (city  of  Basle  and 
rural  Basle).  At  the  same  time  a  movement  for  the 
revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Confederation  of  1815  was 
started  by  seven  democratie  cantons  which  had 
formed  an  agreement  among  themselves.  The  Cath- 
olic cantons  opposed  a  revision  because  they  feared  that 
it  would  not  only  result  in  a  reduction  nf  f  antonal 
sovereignty,  but  also  lead  to  intcrferetae  with  their 
religious  freedom.  The  .\rticles  of  Bailcn,  agriMHl  to  in 
1834  by  several  cantons,  inlnnluced  Jotu-phinism  into 
the  relations  between  Church  and  Stale  and  greatly 
impaired  ecclesiastical  rights.  In  Decembeiv  184fi, 
the  seven  Catholic  cantons,  namcl>',  Uri,  Sdiwys, 
Unterwalden,  Luceme,  Zug,  Frilxiurn,  and  Valais, 
uniteil  in  a  leajiue,  called  the  "Sonderbund  "'  (separate 
league),  for  tiie  ])rotection  of  their  90vereip;nty  and  of 
their  territories.  The  m.ajority  of  the  cantons  decided 
at  the  Diets  of  August,  istt),  and  of  July,  1847,  that 
this  leaaue  aboukl  be  dissolved,  beeausa^it  was  not 
compatiole  with  Ihe  IVeaty  of  Cxmfederatioa  of  181S. 
.\t  the  same  time  the  sanic  majority  vol<>fl  for  .a  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  and  als«i  \<ite<l  afiainsl  the 
contimied  presence  of  the  ,li  -uii  -  ii;  Sv.  n  /i  rland.  The 
seven  Catholic  cantons  nuute  reiwly  for  war.  At  the 
Diet  held  in  Oetobcr,  1&47,  their  representat  ivi^ 
moved  that  their  sovereignty  and  tiieir  ecclcsiaaiical 
rights  be  recognised,  and  that  the  question  as  to  the 
.lesuits  be  removed  from  the  subjects  for  discussion. 
Tlie  motion  uas  ri-jected,  and  the  protesting  deputies 
of  the  seven  cantons  left  the  Diet.  The  civil  war, 
called  the  War  of  the  Sonderliuiid.  now  broke  out. 
The  Catholic  cantons  were  defeated,  and  the  war 
ended  without  much  bloodshed.  Radical  govern- 
ments were  now  forced  upon  the  conquered  cantons, 
but  these  administrators  were  later  set  aside  by  the 
])opular  majorities  of  the  Catholic  C^inservafn-e 
I)aTt>-.  The  ex)M'nses  of  the  war  to  the  amount  of  five 
million  francs  were  imposed  uj>on  the  defiattHl  can- 
tons, th<'  result  of  which  was  their  economic  impair- 
ment. The  Jesuits  were  driven  out  and  about  fifto 
monasteries  and  religious  fountiat  ions  were  eupuresSBdi 
Itwasavictory  of  Radical  Liberalism  owtneOonsaw 
vative  party.  In  1848  Neiichfttel  freed  itsetf  from 
Prussia  and  adontcnl  a  new  republican  ConstituMon. 

On  12  September,  1848,  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
Confederation  wiws  prwlaimed  and  put  in  force.  It 
transformed  .Switzerland  into  a  Confederation  similar 
to  the  United  States.  The  individual  cantona  r»> 
tained,  indeed,  their  sovereigaty  and  their  separate 
Constitutions,  but  the  eaerase  of  sowngnty  wm 
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limited  by  the  federation.  There  wm  aa  a— embly  to 
represent  the  individual  •tatw  called  th*  GouniU  of 
States  (Stdmkral),  aad  one  to  repreanit  the  entile 
Swiss  naikm  called  the  Natkmal  uoundl  (Ifalional- 

rat),  which  formed  togothrr  tho  IrRislative  body  of  the 
Confederation.  Tht-  cxcoutivi'  authority  was  in  the 
handi)  of  a  bo«ly  calhxi  the  Federal  ('ouncil.  The 
cantons,  however,  8till  retairn-d  the  right  of  levying 
taxes,  of  police  supervision,  of  t  lic  adminntration  of 
jiMtiosi  MM  wjjgjiw  ftffft"W|  and  ail  lecMation  MCHNit* 
tug  sehoob.  "Ae  univcfritieB  of  Swi&eriaad  also  all 
remained  cantonal  institufimis;  thry  exist  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  liasK',  Zurich.  Home,  Cii  iun  a,  Lausanne, 
Fribourg,  and  Xt'uchj\t«-1.  Fon  iKn  afTairs,  the  army, 
customs,  ixtstal  a'itnini.strution,  and  tx)ina^  were 
traDsfermi  to  thr  finicration.  The  Constitution  was 
■mi  iaul  in  1874,  and  on  9  April  of  this  year  tbe  neir 
pODBtitatian  was  aeeepted;  with  a  few  partial  ohanses 
it  is  still  in  rxistrruv.  It  rest.s  on  the  prinriplefl  of  a 
deeid<<l  ('<>ntr:iii/.ation  il**  rcnanls  the  anny  and  the 
judieiarv,  Htni.  uiifortunai i  ly,  contains  aJso  severe 
articles  direct<Hl  agaiii.st  the  Catholic  Church  (pro- 
Idbitkm  of  houses  of  Jesuits,  of  the  founding  of  new 
nonaateriea.  eto.).  A  fednal  eupnme  ooort  was 
eetabHeliedror  the  entire  CVmfedera&lon.  In  many  of 
the  cantons  a  strong  movement  began  for  making  the 
cantonsJ  const  it  ution.s  more  domncratJc,  and  tiuring 
the  decides  new  ci >ii>t  r  ui  ii  ms  have  l)e<'n  inln>- 
duccd  in  a  large  luirnher  of  ttir'rn.  The  creation  of  a 
common  code  of  law  for  civil  and  criminal  cases  was 
transferred  to  the  Confederation.  The  railways  were 
made  state  property  by  the  purchase  of  the  larger  rail- 
ways from  the  companies  owning  them,  the  purchn-i' 
being  confirmed  in  1898;  in  this  way  their  admini::U^'. . 
tion  bi'lonRs  to  the  (  Vjnfctlerat ion. 

Thk  Commonwealth. — Switzerland  forms  ^  coii^ 
federation  made  up  of  the  following  twenty-two  ^fiOr' 
tons,  three  being  divided  into  half-cantons.  Tlw  clah'-  ' 
tMM  have  so%'erei^  authority  in  all  matters  whi^h  are 
not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Confederation. 
ThriBse  competencies,  however,  frequently  conflict, 'a^' 
in  matters  ie-jn  <        the  army,  sanitary  off)cerf,''afid' ' 
police  supervismn  oi  foreigners.    The  decisions  |>f  the 
Federal  Govornineiii  are  generally  execute^l  lyy  4ha- 

tonal  Governments.  The  main  matters  under  the 
jgriediction  of  the  Confederation  are:  Intercourse  with 
other  countries  and  the  exduaive  right  to  make 
treaties  with  them  and  to  dhvet  the  foreign  poUcy; 
since  189S  the  entire  domain  of  civil  and  criminal  law, 
for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the.s<!  two  co<les,  although, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Federal  Court,  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts  belong.>s  to  the  cantons;  the  army,  all 
legiali^ion,  and  the  sui>ervi8ion  of  legislative  worlcj  the 

at  to  eany  nut  public  works  that  benefit  a  oonsidci^ 
I  part  of  the  country;  further,  the  right  of  general 
aqiervision  over  water  and  forest  inspection.  The 
Confederation  also  established  a  finleral  polytechnic 
high  school  at  Zurich,  tlie  super\  isi<)n  uf  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  fwicral  aulhorit iea,  while  all  other 
schools  are  cant  on  id  and  reoeive  in  part  subventbns 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment owM  and  has  the  control  of  the  customs,  poet- 
ofRce,  telepaph  and  telephone,  coinage  (since  HKl.'i  the 
monopoty  of  the  issuing  of  bank-notes  hu.-j  been  given 
to  the  federal  natitmal  bank),  the  manufacture  and 
aale  of  |iowder,  wholesale  selling  of  alcohol.  Trade 
itkspection  is  also  largely  reflated  by  federal  law,  and 
the  Qoveinment  haa  the  nght  to  introduce  aiokneaa 
and  aoddent  inauranee;  a  law  in  reference  to  these  was 
accepted  by  the  nation  in  1912.  Since  they  were 
ma<le  state  property  the  larger,  standiird-gauge  rail- 
ways have  been  carried  on  by  the  Federal  ( iovem- 
ment.  The  Constitution  of  the  Confederation  guar- 
antees faeedom  of  faith  and  conscience,  as  well  as 
freedom  of  worahip.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Con- 
alifciition  forbids  the  recept  ion  of  Jesuita  and  aflWiated 
oiidan  and  the  founding  of  new  monaateriei^  wlule  the 


eatabliahment  of  new  diocesoj;  in  Switzerland  is  made 
dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  Confederation.  All 
these  speoial  onlinanoea  refer  oniy  to  ths  Catholie 

Church. 

The  federal  authorities  are:  (1)  legislative;  ^ 
exeeutivo;  (3)  judicial.  (1)  The  legislative  authority 
is  (hi  i  cileral  .\saembly,  composed  bf  two  concurrent 
chamlyers:  the  National  Council  and  the  Council  of 
States.  The  National  Oouncil  is  elected  directly  by 
the  people  for  three  jrears,  there  bein^  a  deputy  for 
eaeh  20,000  inhabitants,  or  for  a  fraction  over  10,000 
inh.nbifanfs  of  a  canton.  For  this  purpose  Switzer- 
land Is  dividcMl  into  ffnleral  electoral  dustricts.  The 
election  is  (hiect  n;»d  the  h.illot  .s<>cret.  All  Swiss 
citizens  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  are  not  pre- 
vented by  cantonal  laws  from  exercising  iralitical 
rightab  tt*  entitled  to  vote.  All  dtiaena  entitled  to 
vote  are  also  entitled  to  hold  office.  The  Coondl  of 
States  consists  of  41  deputies,  of  whom  each  canton 
appoints  two,  and  each  half-canton  one.  The  mem- 
l)er8  of  the  Council  of  States  are  elected,  accordinK  to 
the  law  of  each  canton,  either  by  the  people  of  the 
canton,  or  hy  the  cantonal  couneu,  which  is  the  can- 
tonal l^ialative  body.  ThepaaaafBof  alawtaguires 
the  agreement  of  both  the  States  and  National  Coun- 
cils.  These  two  councils  unite  in  the  Federal  .Xasera- 
bly  for  certain  matters,  especially  for  the  election  of 
the  executive  authorities  and  nf  the  nicnslieis  nf  the 
Federal  Court,  for  voting  upon  petitions  for  pardon, 
for  settling  disputes  as  to  jurisdiction  between  federal 
authorities.  The  nation  haa  the  right  of  the  referen- 
dum; when  30,000  eiUiens  entitled  to  vote,  ot  eif^t 
iMiitiui-  of  Switzerland,  make  the  demand,  any 
JjLjii_ijl.l*»tt.iu»*i  any  generally  binding  federal  ordi- 
-mu<(V)f  il  I'HMjwf  a  liressing  nature,  must  be  laid  before 
-tne  nartiorr,  so  that  the  latter  by  a  majority  vote  can 
'^Q^ '^'fj^^'^  it.  In  28  cases  during  the  years 
18^1906  in  whicb  the  referendum  vote  waa  taiun, 
the  law  or  the  federal  decision  was  rejeeted  in  10  eases. 
The  pe9ple  als(|  hnive  an  initiative  in  matters  raapeet- 
ifty  fhVP^eral  Cohstitution,  inasmuch  as  fi0,00O  eiti- 
*rtls  <^if1iTf'd  to  vote  mav  petition  for  a  change  in  tlie 
Constitution  upoit  a  definite  point.  The  Federal 
iWioopibly-  aUo  present  a  aunikv  dwwnd  tor  n 
change  in  the  Constitution. 

(2)  The  enovtive  authoiitsrii  the  Federal  Council, 
whidi  is  composed  of  seven  members,  elected  hy  the 
joint  Federal  Assembly  for  three  years.  Any  citizen 
eligible  to  the  National  Council  can  be  elected  to 
the  Federal  Council.  The  president  of  the  Fedend 
Council  is  electe<l  each  year  by  the  Fe<ieral  A.ssembly, 
as  la  also  the  vice-president;  the  president  cannot  be 
re  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Federal  Council 
isnqMnsible  for  the  eaeraae  of  its  office  to  the  Federal 
Aaaembly,  yet  the  rejection  by  the  chambers  of  a 
bill  ofTertnl  by  a  memlxT  of  the  Federal  Council 
does  not  necessitate  the  (li.siiii.ssal  of  the  respective 
member.  The  executive  adininistrjition  of  the 
Conf»tleralion  is  divide<l  into  seven  departments, 
each  of  which  is  under  t  he  direction  of  a  monber  of 
the  Fedend  Council;  the  DqMurtment  of  Foraign 
Affain,  wMih  ii  afwaya  under  the  direction  of  tm 

f resident  of  the  Confetferation;  the  Department  of  the 
nterior,  which  crjutroLs  the  numerous  federal  subven- 
tions, su()er\  >  name  and  tisli  ins])ect()rs.  weights  and 
measures,  and  din^its  the  sanit;u^'  insiwctors,  and  the 
execution  of  the  laws  respecting  food;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Police;  the  Military  Department; 
the  Department  of  Finanee  and  Customs;  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Industrj',  and  Agriculture; 
the  Post-OfHce  and  Railway  Department.  (3)  The 
judicial  authority  is  the  Federal  Court  at  Lausanne. 
Up  to  1912  the  court  consisted  of  nineteen  members; 
when  the  number  was  raised  to  twenty-four,  to  which 
should  be  added  nine  substitute  members.  The  fed- 
eral iudoM  are  elected  for  six  years  by  the  Federal 

is  dMdad  into  three  seetaoni^ 
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ita  prip8t«  in  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy.  The 
religious  orders  of  men  arc  at  present  represented  by 
the  Marist  Fathers,  who  entered  on  their  missionary 
work  in  1837,  the  Jesuits,  Francisoans,  M issionarii^  of 
the  Sacml  Heart,  Vincent ians,  Passionists,  Mission- 
aries of  the  Divine  Word,  and  Capuchins.  In  1883 
the  menil>ers  of  the  r(>ligious  orders  numbered  41;  at 
present  they  are  79.  The  Irish  (Congregation  of  Sis- 
ters of  C'harity  was  the  first  of  the  orders  of  nuns  to 
arrive  ( 1  Januarj',  1839)  in  Australia.  For  some  years 
their  special  care  was  devoted  to  the  female  convicta. 
Later  they  engaged  in  the  work  of  education,  took 
charipe  of  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  the  first  Catholic 
hospital  in  Australia,  and  visited  the  prisons.  The 
congregation  now  numbers  in  .Australia  320  nuns  (in 
Sytliiey  235).  The  Henedictine  Nuns  arrived  in  Syd- 
ney in  1849,  and  at  their  monastery  of  Subiaco  devote 
themselves  to  the  higher  branches  of  education.  The 
Good  Samaritans,  a  purely  Australian  order  instituted 
in  Sydney  in  1857.  are  spread  through  other  dioceses, 
and  numlwr  in  Syclney  220.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
arc  also  an  Australian  institute  spread  through  several 
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dioceses,  numbering  in  Sydney  255.  Other  religious 
orders  of  nuns  are  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Religious  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Poor  Clares,  Carmelites, 
Nursing  Sisters  of  the  Little  Company  of  Mary,  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Sisters  of  St.  Brigid,  Dominican 
Nuns,  Institute  of  the  Ules.sed  Virgin  of  Loreto,  Sis- 
ters of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  Marists. 
At  the  close  of  Archbishop  Vaughan's  episcopate  the 
number  of  nuns  in  the  diocese  was  252;  at  present 
(1911)  they  number  14(X).  St.  John's  college  js  asso- 
ciated with  the  Sydney  University.  The  Jesuits  have 
the  flourishing  College  of  St.  Ignatius  at  Riverview, 
and  the  High  School  of  St.  Aloysiua  at  Milson's  Point. 
The  Marist  Brothers  have  a  novitiate  besides  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Joseph,  the  High  School  at  Darlinghurst, 
and  several  parochial  schotils.  The  Christian  Broth- 
ers from  Ireland  wore  the  first  teacliing  religious  order 
to  come  to  .\ustralia.  Three  Brothers  accompanied 
Dr.  Polding  to  Sydney  in  1843,  and  within  a  few 
months  they  had  three  schools;  sufficient  means  for 
their  supiwrt  were  lacking  and  they  returned  to  Ire- 
land in  1844.  They  returntMl  to  Sydney  in  1887,  and 
have  now  a  novitiate,  two  flourishing  high  schools, 
and  eight  parochial  schools.  The  Patrician  Brothers 
have  also  a  flourishing  college  and  some  parochial 
aohook.   The  total  number  of  teaching  Brothers  at 


the  close  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  episcopate  was  78;  tbey 
now  number  220. 

In  1883  there  were  10,936  children  in  the  schools 
of  the  diocese;  there  are  at  present  25,000.  Official 
returns  published  last  year  (1910)  in  connexion  with 
the  cardmal's  silver  jubilee  set  forth  that  during  thoee 
twenty-five  years  of  his  atiministration  UW  churches 
had  been  erecltxl  or  enlargtni  and  about  as  luany 
schools;  45  presbyteries  had  been  provided,  and  34 
new  parochial  districts  organized.  In  1885  there 
was  only  one  Catholic  orphanage  and  that  was 
maintained  by  the  Government.  In  1888  the  gov- 
ernment aid  was  withdrawn  and  the  orphanage 
supjiressed.  Since  then  9  orjihanages  have  been  estab- 
lished and  2  Catholic  indu.itrial  schools.  In  18S5 
there  was  only  one  Catholic  hosjiital,  St.  Vincent's;  it 
has  since  then  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  five 
other  hospitals  have  bc<;n  built.  A  Home  for  the 
Aged  Poor  has  also  been  estal)lished,  and  several  other 
charitable  institutions. 

In  1911  the  Archdiocese  of  Sydney  contained: 
175,(KX)  Catholics;  churches,  189;  districts,  75; 
priests,  secular,  1'20,  regular,  79;  religious  men,  220, 
women,  1374;  seminaries,  3;  colleges,  7;  Ixytrding 
schools  (girls)  25;  superior  day  schools  (boys),  4; 
(girls),  47;  primary  schools,  250;  poor  schools,  2;  night 
schools  (girls),  2;  (boys),  1;  orphanages,  7;  industrial 
schools,  3;  total  number  of  pupils  in  (Catholic  schools, 
25,(XX);  hospitals.  8;  Hosjiice  for  the  Dying,  1 ;  Found- 
ling Hospital,  1 ;  Home  for  the  Aged  Poor,  1 ;  Home  for 
the  Blind,  1;  Magdalen  Retreats,  2;  Servants'  Home, 
1 ;  Home  for  Mental  Invalids,  1;  St.  Charles'  Villa  for 
Aged  and  Infirm  Priests,  1. 

Pathick  Francis  Cardinal  Moras,  third  .tVrch- 
bi.shop  of  Sydney,  b.  at  lyighlinbridge,  Ireland,  16 
Sept.,  1830;  d.  at  Manly,  Sydney,  IG  Aug.,  1911.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  Pat  rick  Moran  and  Alice  Cullen, 
sister  of  Cardinal  Cullen.  Of  his  three  sisters  two 
became  nuns,  one  of  them  offered  her  life  to  God  for 
the  cholera  patients  whom  she  nursed,  and  died  the 
last  victim  of  the  plague  in  Ireland.  Both  his  parents 
died  before  his  eleventh  year.  He  left  In*land  in  1842 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  Rome.  His  "Acta  Publica" 
in  universal  theology  was  so  ma.sterlv  as  to  gain  for 
him  the  doctorate  by  acclamation.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal objectors  was  Cardinal  Joachim  Pecci,  after- 
wards Leo  XIII,  who  was  impressed  bv  the  genius  of 
this  Irish  student.  He  was  apjxjinted  vice-rector  of 
the  Irish  College,  and  also  filUxi  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at 
PropagaTida,  and  wjis  some  time  vice-rector  of  the 
Scots  College.  In  18SG  he  was  apix)inted  secretary  to 
Cardinal  CuUen  and  professor  of  Scripture  at  Clon- 
lifTe  College.  He  founded  the  "Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Record".  In  1869  he  accomjjanietl  Cardinal  Cullen 
to  the  Vatican  Council,  an«l  was  api>ointed  procurator 
for  one  of  the  abs«'nt  bi.^hops. 

Selected  as  coadjutor  Bishop  of  Ossorj',  he  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Olba.  The  diocese  was  distracted 
by  dissensions  between  the  infirm  bishop,  Dr.  Walsh, 
and  some  of  his  nrieats  and  jx'ople.  Dr.  Sloran  ruled 
with  a  firm  yet  oeni^n  hand,  and  his  episccipate  was 
fruitful  of  much  spiritual  and  temporal  advancement 
in  the  diocese.  lie  established  many  religious  insti- 
tutions. At  Callan  was  founded  the  convent  of  St. 
Brigid's  Apostolic  School,  which  has  blessed  witJi  the 
missionary  spirit  so  many  distant  lands.  He  intro- 
duced the  Sisters  of  Mercy  also  into  the  Irish  work- 
houses, and  transformed  those  dens  of  miser\*  into 
homes  for  the  indigent  and  poor.  He  established 
industrial  schools  for  boj's  and  girls,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  was  the  pioneer  in 
that  ^and  network  ot  child  industrial  traimng  which 
has  since  become  the  pride  of  Ireland.  He  ooinplet<>d 
the  chancel  of  and  aaomed  the  Kilkennv  Cathedral, 
added  a  new  wing  to  St.  Kiernan's  College,  and 
founded  the  public  library  and  archaeological  society. 
He  always  defended  the  rights  of  the  people  and  cham- 
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PlODed  Home  Rule.  Hp  knew  Ireland  and  loved  her 
deeply.  He  WM  eOMulted  by  W.  E.  Gladstone  prior 
to  the  introduotiaB  of  his  Home  Rule  Bills  and  hia 
knowledg;e  of  theeoomercial,  industrial,  and  eoonomio 
conditions  of  the  country  was  a  source  of  wonder 
to  tho  prime  minintfr,  who  ever  ufU'rwards  cbfrishcd 
for  him  a  profound  resiK-ct  and  afft  ction.  His  great 
diplomatic  skill  sccurea  for  hiiii  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  hierarchy,  and  he  represented  them  in  many  of 
their  most  deUcate  negotiations  with  the  Holy  bee. 
Though  the  Benjamin  ot  the  episoc^le.  be  was  selected 
as  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  first  National  Synod 
of  MayiHKjth.  The  Brief  of  I>r.  Moran's  translation 
to  SydiK'v  \va,i  i.-*su(il  21  .March,  ISSi.  In  the  arch- 
bishop's farewell  audience  with  Leo  XIII  it  was  made 
c\adcnt  that  the  intrigues  of  lutfties^^  the  intcrferenoe 
of  government  agencies,  and  the  influence  of  hi^ 
ecc^iastics  had  made  the  matter  almoat  iiBpOlwilll* 
of  decision  by  Propaganda.  In  the  presence  of  otlnn 
the  Holy  Father  said  clearly,  "We  look  the  selection 
into  Our  own  handrt.  You  are  Our  jK-rsona!  appoint- 
niPiir".  In  lir,-t  ovitv^'ard  journey  ho  lircw  up  that 
spiritual  programme  which  gave  such  a  colouring  to 
lus  after  life.  "I  mulieBtean  nothing  save  the  «rv^ 
of  the  Redeemer,  everything  else  is  beside  my 
y,  leh  dien  |I  serve]  in  its  highest  meaning  must 
riiotfo  .  .  To  do  the  will  of  my  Divine 
Maste  r  must  be  my  life,  my  light,  my  love,  my  all." 

In  188»)  he  travelled  2.500  miles  ov<t  laml  and  s<>a, 
and  visited  all  the  dioceses  of  New  Zealand.  In  the 
following  year  he  traversed  6000  miles  to  consecrate 
Dr.  QibiMQr  a*  Ptartb.  In  subsequent  yean  he  went 
to  BaBant,  Bathorat,  Beodigo,  Hobart,  Goulbiim, 
Lismorc,  Melbournp,  and  Rockhampton  for  theoooao* 
crafion  of  their  respective  catheclrals.  In  1908  he 
revisitt>«J  and  ilcdicated  the  cadicdral  of  Aucklaml. 
and  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  agam  covered  OtXXJ 
milee  to  consecrate  Dr.  Clunc  Bishop  of  Perth.  He 
flooseerated  fourtem  bisbopa,  ordained  nearlj  five 
fattndted  priests,  dedicated  more  than  fivo  huadrad 
churches,  and  professed  five  thousand  nuns.  The 
thirty-two  chanties  which  he  founded  in  the  city  of 
Sydney  remain  as  the  crowning  achievement  ot  hia 
life.  As  a  statesman  he  forecjusted  the  necessity  of 
Australian  federation,  an  Australian  navy,  and  an 
AuatraUan  dtiaen  soldiery.  By  sheer  force  of  char^ 
•eter  he  meaaed  theae  questions  on  the  pubUc  mind, 
aad  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  Federal  Labour  Minis- 
try remodelling  the  class  legi.slation  of  past  centuries 
and  equitably  evolving  the  riuhts  of  the  wnrkinc 
cla.sses,  the  first  unit  of  an  .Australian  navy  })atrolling 
Au-tralian  waters,  and  the  first  100,000  Australian 
youths  calknl  into  disciplinary  camps.  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. 
Hoare,  Bishop  of  Ardagh,  was  first  named  to  m^ist 
Cardinal  Monn  in  the  adminiatimtion  of  the  arch* 
diocese.  He  was  unable  to  leave  Ireland,  and  Rt. 
Rev.  Dr.  HigginB  was  app<)int<»d  auxili.-wy  bishop 
March,  1889.  He  was  transferred  to  the  See  of  Rock- 
hampton on  4  Mav.  18t>9,  ami  now  occupies  the  S<h' 
of  Bailaiat.  On  20  July,  IWl,  Dr.  Kelly,  rector  of 
the  Iriril  OoQege,  Rome,  was  appointed  auxiliary  , 
eumimw  mmmmemit,  and  Bucceeded  the  cardinal  at 
Ins  aiMrilL  A  quarter  of  a  minion  people  witnessed 
the  funeral  procession  through  the  heart  of  tlm  city  of 
Sydney.  By  pcrmi-s-sion  of  the  State  CJovenimrni  and 
ol  the  municipal  authoriiii's  lie  was  interred  with  the 
pioneer  priests  in  his  belovtH^l  8t.  Mary's  Cathedral. 

Among  his  works  may  be  named:  "Monasticon 
Hibamicon";  "  ^Mcilegtum  Oaaoriense",  "  Memoir  of 
Oliver  Phmkett":  *'PnweutioDS  of  Irid)  CathoKes": 
"lives  of  the  Arcnbishops  of  Dublin";  "  Life  of  David 
Roth";  rwavs  in  "Dublin  Review";  Irish  Saints  in 
Great  Britain";  "Hirthpluce  of  St.  Patrick";  "St. 
Bartholomew's  Ma.ssacre" ;  "  Father  Mathew" ;  "Our 
Primates";  "Civilisation  of  Ireland";  "Church  and 
8oeialF!n«reai''L. "Acta Sanoti  Bnmdani'': ''Hiatocy 


Christendom":  "Capital  and  Labour";  "Mission 
Field  in  the  Nmeteenth  Century";  "Patron  Samta of 
Ireland:  Patrick,  Brigid,  and  ColumbkiUe";  "Uvea of 
Sts.  Canioe  and  Carthage":  ".Mission  of  the  Catholio 
Church";  "Divine  Credentials  of  the  Church";  "Dis- 
courses on  Cardinals  Newman  and  Manning";  "The 
Anglican  Reformation";  "Rights  and  Duties  of 
Labour";  "Blessed  Thomas  More";  "Catholics  and 
Irialimen";  "Catholic  Democracy";  "The  Thirteenth 
Century":  "Infallible  Authority  of  the  Church"; 
"PCTpetuity  of  the  Church":  "The  Apostolate  of  St. 
Patrick";  "Austrahan  Federation";  "Heritage  of 
Blessings  in  the  Catholic  Church";  "Christopher  Co- 
lumbus';  "Fruits  of  Redemption";  "Discover)'  of 
•Australia";  etc.,  "The  Beginnings  of  the  Catholic 
Churoh^m^  the  United  States",  from  unpublished 

Dbmib  F.  O'Hjuum. 

Syene,  a  titular  see  in  Thobais  Soctmda,  .suffragan 
of  I^lolcmais.  Syene  (Kg>'ptian,  Souanou,  Coptic, 
Souiui),  wjks  oriKinally  the  market-place  of  the  Island 
of  Elephantine  (in  li^gyptian,  Abou).  Under  the  Pha- 
raohs, Abou  was  tha  oqntal  of  a  principality,  then  the 
chief  town  of  the  oene.  It  is  not  known  at  what 
epoch  its  aabalb  aeroaa  tibe  Nfle  eommenced  to  grow 
at  its  cost ;  for  a  long  time  the  two  cities  were  tn  atcd 
as  one,  Souanou  being  the  port  and  city  of  work. 
Its  quarries,  with  those  of  Rohnnnou.  were  theprinci|)jd 
ones  of  Egypt;  they  supplied  a  certain  kind  of  red 
granite  called  syenite,  out  of  which  were  eut  the  obo- 
Iiska»  moooiithio  tcaaples,  the  colossus,  ale.  IVom 
the  time  of  the  aseieot  empire  royal  Egyptiui  envoys 
Went  there  to  look  for  the  stone  destined  for  the  sar- 
copliiigus  of  the  king.  Thi'^se  quarries  were  in  full 
.icdvity  in  the  Roman  epoi  h,  ami  syenite  was  exported 
throug)iout  the  empire,  .\nother  celebrate«i  place  in 
Syene  w!is  a  pit,  which  was  incorrectly  thought  to  have 
been  placed  exactly  under  the  equator.  For  thia 
leaaon  it  waa  dioaen  by  Eratoathenea  aa  the  starting 
point  of  his  maaiuiu  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  (230 
B.  c).  The  Syene  of  the  Romans  to  the  south-west 
of  tlu;  jjresent  city,  sufferetl  much  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Blcmmyes,  and  from  the  jxjst;  its  inhabitants 
abandoned  it  to  live  in  the  higher  part.s  built  by  the 
Saracens.  This  new  city  which  was  at  first  very  pros- 
perous suffered  also  from  the  trouUea  irtiich  followed 
the  extinction  of  the  Fatimitc  dynas^.  Taken  and 
retaken  by  the  Qenous  or  Barabra  of  Lower  Nubia, 
and  by  the  HaouArah  of  Upjx-r  Kgyj)!,  it  wa.s  nearly 
ruine<i  and  did  not  regain  its  imjKirtnnee  until  the 
Sultan  Selim  established  a  Turkish  n 'rri.son  there 
(1517).  The  Arabian  name  of  the  city  is  Assouan. 
There  the  French  fought  the  Mamelukes,  on  16  May. 
1799.  This  city  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and 
whidi  may  be  readied  by  a  railroad,  as  it  is  situated 
to  the  south  of  the  first  cat.Tract  of  the  Nile,  is  very 
interesting  on  account  of  it.s  i)ictun-sque  aspect  and 
the  strange  character  of  its  m)pulation  comixjsc  <1  of 
Arabs,  Barbarins,  negnxs,  liisharis,  and  Abalnleh; 


curious  Oaaaata  and  quays ;  remains  of  Roman  quaprSi 

inacriptioia  oo  rocks,  little  temple  of  Isis,  Arafauoi 
ruins  and  eenietery.  The  plaoea  of  btareat  in  tha 

neighbourhood  are  the  old  quarries,  liie  Uud  of 
Elephantine  (to-<Jay  Geziret  .ARsouan),  an  oldneerop* 
olis,  tlic  Kc.iutiful  Coptic  convent  of  St.  Simeon, 
and  the  famous  Island  of  rhikc.  Syene  is  mentionea 
b\'  the  Prophet  Esechiel,  who  threatened  Egy)>t  with 
devastation  "from  the  tower  of  Syene,  even  to  the 
borders  of  Ethbpia"  (Eseeh..  xxix,  10).  See  St. 
Jerome  and  the  modem  conmientators  on  this  passage, 
where  the  Vulgate  dilTers  from  the  Hebrew  jtnd  the 
GriH-k  text.  ]j  ((luien  (Oriens  clmst  II,  i'>13)  men- 
tions two  bi>li()])s  of  Syene:  St.  Ammonius,  mart>T 
at  Antinfx>  where  he  had  a  church,  and  Mefam,  a 
Jacobite  (IQUi)).  The  Synaxarion  of  the  Coptic 
dmeh  iada  ua  that  the  dty  bad  a  biahop  from 
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the  time  of  tlM  Patriareh  TimoUty.  one  ol  the 
■on  of  St.  Athanaaius.  ^-      ^  _ 

AMiUNBAU,  La  giograpkU  dt  L'BnpU  A  ripHM.ClPfl*  (PWl% 

1803),  487:  Smith.  Diet,  of  GrefJe  an.1  Roman  ottr.^r.iMOlf' 
IMM,  N«tM  on  PtoUmy,  ed.  Ihixn.  1.  lUnxaMfc  flwwrv  V 
S^Aiirrt  ilT  JTmi  OiOiMioa.  1887).  pMam. 


8. 

 I,  Edmdkd,  b.  at  Leeds;  martyred  at  York 

TS^urn  23  Maicfa.  1686-7;  wm  a  student  at  the 
Cbllege  at  Reims  where  he  was  ordained  21  Feb.,  1581, 
and  8ont  to  the  English  Mission  on  5  June  following. 
He  laboured  in  his  native  Yorkshire  with  Buch  jseal 
and  sacrifice,  that  hia  strength  failrd.  Arthur 
Webster,  an  apostate,  took  advantafce  of  hi.s  illness 
to  betray  him,  and  ho  was  committed  to  the  York 
Kidcot  by  the  Ck)UQcil  of  the  North.  In  hk  weak- 
ness he  consented  to  be  present  at  the  heretical  ser- 
vice, but  he  n'fused  to  ropcat  the  art  and  ri'inainc<l 
a  prisoner.  After  confini'tncnt  for  alioiit  nix  months, 
he  was  again  brought  before  the  Council  and  sen- 
tenced to  banishment.  On  23  Aug.,  1585,  he  \v:w 
transferred  to  the  Cattle  of  Kingston-upon-Uull, 
and  within  a  week  shipped  boyood  the  seas.  He 
made  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  was  entertained  at 
the  ElnglU-h  ("olii  Kf  for  nine  dayH  from  15  .\pril, 
l5S6^  his  puri)os<>  Ix  iiig  to  atone  for  his  hipsc  hy  the 
pilgrimage,  and  he  also  entertained  some  thought.^  of 
entering  religion.  There  he  undersUxxl  that  it  was 
God's  win  that  he  should  return  to  the  English  mis- 
sion, and  reaching  Reims  on  10  June,  he  fefi  Sfain 
for  England  on  16.  After  about  six  months  he  was 
betrriyi'd  liy  hi.s  brotlicr,  to  whose  ho\m'.  in  W:ith 
he  hiul  rtwortwi,  and  was  sent  a  close  prisoner  to 
York  Castle  by  the  Council.  He  was  arraigned  at 
the  Lent  Aaaiies,  oondemned  as  a  traitor  on  the 
score  of  his  priesthood,  and  on  23  March,  15S6-7 
wr\a  drawn  on  the  hurdle  from  the  castle  yard  to 
York  Tyburn,  where  he  suffered  the  death  peoalty. 
Dtmaw  Diarim.CalUeUnua  f.in  Four,  Awsnii  S.J.,  III; 

J.  L.  WBIIflBIA. 

name  given 

to  two  .Hories  of  propostions  containing  mo<lem  reli- 
gious errors  eondomnod  respectively  by  Piu.s  IX 
(1864)  and  Pius  X  (HM)7). 

I.  The  Ryli-abus  of  I'ina  IX. — A.  Ilislory. — The 
first  impulse  towards  the  drawing  up  of  the  Syllabus 
of  Pius  IX  cune  from  the  Provincial  Council  of 
Bpoteto  in  Probably  on  the  motion  of  the 

Cardinal  .\rrhhishop  f)f  IVnigia,  Pecci  (later  on  Leo 
Xlll),  Ji  pelitiun  w;i5  laid  U'fure  Pius  IX  to  bring 
together  undrr  the  form  of  a  t'onstitution  the  chief 
errors  of  the  time  and  to  cnnfiemn  thorn.  The  prep- 
aration began  in  ls.')2.  .\t  fust  Pins  IX  entruated 
it  to  Cardinal  Fornari,  but  in  1854  the  Comnussion 
which  had  prepared  the  Bull  on  the  Immacubte 
Concoption  t(K)k  matters  in  haml.  It  is  not  known 
how  far  the  preparation  hail  advamcii  wlicn  (lerhet. 
Hi.shop  of  Perpignan,  ls.sued,  in  .Inly,  1M>().  a  "  Piusf  oral 
Instruction  on  various  errors  of  th*'  pnttent"  to  his 
etergy.  With  fJerbet's  "Instruction"  begin.s  the 
second  phase  of  the  introductory  history  of  the 
Syllabus.  The  "In.struetion"  had  grouped  the 
errors  in  eighty-fivi  ihrses.  and  it  pleased  the  pope 
so  muchj  that  he  .set  it  down  as  the  groundwork 
upon  which  a  fresh  commi.s.sion.  under  the  presidency 
of  Cardinal  Caterini,  was  to  labour.  The  result  of 
their  work  was  a  specification,  or  cataloguing,  of 
sixty-one  errors  with  the  thoologienl  qiialifieations. 
In  1862  the  whole  wa.s  laid  for  examination  before 
thri'f  himdrcd  bi-^hops  who,  on  the  orcn^ion  of  thi- 
canonization  of  the  Japanese  Martyrs,  had  assembled 
in  Rome.  They  appear  to  have  approved  the  lltt 
of  theses  in  its  cssentiab.  Unfortunately,  »  weekly 
^  pMNrofTurin/'DMediatora",  hostile  to  the  Church, 
BiUliM  the  wordhig  and  qualifietttk»8  of  the  thess^i 


 thereby  gave  rise  to  a  far-reaching  agitation 

•gainst  the  Church,  llie  pope  allowed  the  storm  to 
subside:  he  withheU  the  promulgation  of  thee* 

theses,  but  kept  to  his  plan  in  what  was  essential. 

The  third  phase  of  the  introductory  history  of  the 
Syllabus  jjegms  with  the  apiiointment  i  f  a  new  com- 
miiwion  by  Pius  IX:  its  most  prumment  member 
waM  the  Bamabite  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Bilio.  Thm 
commission  took  this  wording  of  the  enom  to  be  ood- 
demned  from  tlie  official  oeelarations  of  Pius  IX 
and  appended  to  each  of  the  eighty  theses  a  reference 
indicatmg  its  content,  ho  a-s  t«  detenin'ne  the  true 
meaning  and  the  theological  value  nf  thi-  .Hubjccts 
treated.  With  that  the  preparation  for  the  S^dlabus, 
having  occupied  twelve  vem,  was  brought  to  an 
end.  Of  the  twenty-eignt  points  which  Cardinal 
Fornari  had  drawn  up  in  1852.  twenty-two  retained 
their  place  in  the  Syllabus;  of  the  sixty-one  theses 
which  had  been  laid  before  the  episcopate  for  examina- 
tion in  1862,  thirty  were  selected.  The  promulga- 
tion, aocordin|(  to  the  original  plan,  was  to  have 
taken  place  sunultaneously  with  the  proclamation 
of  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception;  in  the 
event  it  was  ten  years  later  (8  December  1864) 
that  Pius  IX  published  the  Encyclical  " Quanta 
Cura",  and  on  the  same  day,  by  commission  of  the 
pof>e,  the  secretary  of  State,  Cardinal  Antonelli. 
sent,  together  with  an  official  communication,  to  ail 
the  Dishops  the  Ifst  of  theses  condemned  by  the  Holy 
See.  The  title  of  the  document  was:  "A  Syllabus 
containing  the  most  important  errors  of  our  time, 
which  have  been  eondcnmc<l  by  our  Holy  Father 
Piuii  IX  in  .\llocution«,  at  Consistories,  in  Encycli- 
cals, and  other  Apostolic  Ivctters". 

Tne  reowtion  of  the  SyUabus  •mong  Catholics 
was  BssuKd  through  the  love  and  obedtenee  which 
the  children  of  the  Church  bear  towards  the  vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth.  They  were,  bcsiiies,  prej)ared  for 
its  coiitent.s  by  the  various  announromcnt.s  of  the 
pope  during  the  eighteen  years  of  his  ]x>ntificatc; 
■aclf  M  »  matter  of  fact,  no  sooner  had  it  made  its 
•pMsnaee  than  it  was  solemnly  received  in  nntio«inl 
and  provfaeial  eouneib  by  the  episcopate  of  the  whole 
world.  Among  the  encniies  of  the  Church,  no  papal 
utterance  had  stirred  up  such  a  commotion  for  many 
years:  they  .saw  in  the  Syllabus  a  formal  reject  i<;n 
of  modem  culture,  the  pope's  dechiration  of  war  on 
the  modem  State.  In  Ru.s.sia,  France,  and  aLio  in 
those  parts  of  Italy  tlmi  subieet  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
its  publication  was  forbidden.  Bismardr  and  oiher 
statesmen  of  Europe  declared  themselves  against  it. 
And  to  the  present  day,  it  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
all  who  favour  the  licence  of  false  Liberalism. 

B.  liindxug  Power. — The  binding  iwwer  of  the 
Syllabus  of  Pius  IX  is  differently  explained  by  Oatb- 
olic  theologians.  All  are  of  the  (pinion  that  many 
of  the  nropositiona  are  condemned  if  not  in  the  SyUa- 
bus, then  certainly  in  other  final  decisions  of  the 
infallible  teaching  authority  of  the  Church,  for 
instance  in  the  Encyclical  "Quanta  Cura".  There 
is  no  agreement,  however,  on  the  question  whether 
each  thesis  conaemned  in  the  Syllabus  is  infallibly 
false,  merelv  because  it  is  condemned  in  the  Syllabus. 
Nfany  theologians  arc  of  the  opinion  that  to  the  Syl- 
labus us  such  an  infallible  tetiching  authoritv  is  to 
be  a.scribed,  whether  due  to  an  ex-cathedra  decision 
by  the  pope  or  to  the  subsequent  acceptance  bv  the 
Church.  Others  question  tnis.  So  loog  aa  ^ome 
has  not  decided  the  qnestioo,  everyone  is  firee  to 
follow  the  opinion  he  chooses.  Even  should  the 
condemnation  nf  m.any  propositions  not  i>os.so»w 
that  unchuiikre  iblencHs  peculiar  to  infallible  deei.sion«, 
nevertheless  the  binding  forc<>  of  the  condemnatioa 
in  regard  to  aQ  the  propositions  is  beyond 
For  the  Syllabus,  aaappeen  from  the  ofhoial 
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Catfaolice  the  world  over.   All  Catholics,  therefore, 
are  bound  to  accept  the  ByllabuB.  Exteriorly  they 
oiay  neither  in  wild  nor  in  wxitiDsmi^^ 
ttwv  must  abo  Meant  to  it  mtermfy.  . 

C.  Contents. — The  jceneral  contents  of  the  S\  Hahus 
•resunjDKHl  up  in  the  headings  of  (he  ten  paraurajihs, 
under  which  the  cinhty  theses  iirc  grouped.  I  hey 
are:  Pantheism,  >i'aturaliiim,  Abbulute  KalionaliHin 
(1-7):  Moderate  Rationaliam  (8-14);  IndifiTerenti^m 
and  false  Tolerance  in  ReligiouB  mattete  (15-18); 
Soeialism,  Communism,  Secret  Boeietiee,  Bible 
Sorictips,  T.ibprftl  Clerical  Associations  (n'fpronce  iH 
madi'  to  three  EncvrlicalH  and  two  AlUx^utions  of  (he 

Sope,  in  whii'h  ihise  trnilencics  are  c«ndemne<l), 
Irrors  regarding  the  Church  and  its  rights  (19-38); 
E^rrors  on  the  State  and  its  Relation  to  the  Ch-rch 
&Sh&S)i  Errors  on  Natural  and  Christian  Ethics 
fM-44);  Errors  on  Christian  Maniaise  (65-74); 
£rrora  on  the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  fTa-TB) ; 
Errors  in  Connection  withModern  Liher:i!i-ni  (77- 
80).  The  conleiit  of  any  one  thesis  of  thi  Syllabus 
is  to  be  determine<i  according  to  the  laws  of  scientific 
interpretation.  First  of  all,  one  ha«  to  refer  to  the 
papal  docummts  connected  with  each  Uiesis.  For, 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Syllabus,  the  meaning  of  the  thesis  is  determined  by 
the  meaninj;  of  the  document  it  is  drawn  from.  Thu.s 
the  oftcn-citinl  eightieth  thesis,  "The  jKipe  may  aii<I 
must  reconcile  him.self  with,  and  adapt  hini.sclf  to, 
ProereBB,  Liberaliym,  and  Mo<icm  Civilization",  is 
to  be  explained  with  the  help  of  the  Allocution 
"  Jamdudum  eenumos"  erf  18  March,  1861.  In  this 
allocution  the  pope  expressly  distinguishes  between 
true  and  false  civilization,  and  declares  that  history 
witnesses  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  See  has  always 
been  the  protector  and  j)atron  of  all  genuine  civiliza- 
tion; ancl  he  affirms  that,  if  a  system  designed  to 
de-Christianixe  the  world  be  calle<d  a  svstem  of  pro- 
gress and  civilisation,  he  ean  never  hold  out  the  hand 
of  peaos  to  such  a  system.  According  to  the  words 
of  this  allocution,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  eightieUl 
thesis  of  the  Syllabus  applies  to  false  progress  and 
false  Liberrdism  anrl  not  to  honest  pioneer-work 
ieekintj  to  ofKn  out  new  fields  to  human  activity. 

Moreover,  should  a  thesis,  according  to  the  papal 
lofercnces,  be  taken*  from  a  condemned  book,  the 
mwaning  of  the  them  is  to  be  detomined  aocoraing 
to  that  which  it  haa  fai  the  oondemned  book.  For 
the  thesis  has  been  condemned  in  this  particular 
meaning  and  not  in  any  other  which  might  possibly 
be  read  into  its  wording.  For  instance,  the  fiftrmih 
thesis,  "Everyone  is  free  to  adopt  and  profess  that 
religion  which  he,  guided  by  the  light  of  reason, 
faolda  to  be  true",  admita  in  itself  of  a  right  inter- 
pretation, ^or  man  ean  and  mtist  be  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  relieion  throuch  the  li|^t  of 
reason.  However,  on  consult  inn  the  .Apostolic 
Letter  "  Multiplices inter",  dated  10  .June,  ISol,  from 
which  this  thesis  is  taken,  it  will  be  found  that  not 
every  possible  meaning  is  rejected,  but  only  that 
particular  meaning  which,  in  1848,  Vinl,  a  Peruvian 
priest,  attached  to  it  in  his  "Defsnsa''.  Kafloeneed 
Dv  Indifferent i.sm  and  Rationalism,  Vigil  maint  lim  d 
that  man  is  to  tnist  to  his  own  human  re.-ison  only 
and  not  to  a  Divine  reju^on,  i.  v.  to  the  truthful  and 
omniscient  God  \Mjo  in  supernatural  revelation 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  a  religion.  In  the  sense  in 
which  Vigil's  book  undecstanou  the  fifteenth  thesi^ 
and  in  this  sense  alone  does  the  Syflabut  understand 
end  condemn  the  proposition. 

The  view  held  by  the  Church  in  opposition  to  each 
thesis  is  contained  in  the  contradictory  j)roposition 
of  each  of  the  condemned  lht>ses.  This  opposition 
is  formulated,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  dialec- 
tic^ by  prefixing  to  each  moposition  the  words:  "It 
ii  not  tnw  that  ..  ."  Tliedoetrineof  theOiuidi 
vUab  eorrespondfl^  for  iaatenes^  to  Hm  fonrteButh 
XIV.— 24 
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thesis  is  as  follows:  "It  is  not  true,  that  'philosophy 
must  be  treated  indcpoidcBti^  cf  aupematural  rev^ 
lation.' "  In  itself  no  oopariaon  ie  so  sharplv  deter- 
mined as  by  the  eontradiotory:  it  is  simply  the  nent- 

tion  of  the  foregoing  statement.  I^lowevcr,  the 
practical  use  of  this  negation  is  not  always  easy, 
es|Ktially  if  a  coiupoiaid  or  dependent  sentence  is  , 
in  ijuestion,  or  a  theoretical  error  is  concealed  under 
the  form  of  an  historical  fact.  If,  as  for  instance  in 
thesis  42,  the  proposition,  that  in  a  conflict  beCnnHt 
civil  and  ecelesiaBtioal  laws  the  rifdits  of  the  State 
should  prevail,  be  condemned,  then  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  thesis,  that,  in  every  conceivable  cjise  of 
conflicting  laws  the  trreater  right  is  with  the  Church. 
If,  as  in  thesis  4."),  ii  be  denied  that  the  entire  ointrol 
of  the  public  schools  belongs  exclusively  to  the  State^ 
then  it  is.  not  maintained  that  their  control  does  in 
no  way  concern  the  State,  but  only  the  Cfaurdi. 
If  the  modem  claim  of  general  separation  between 
Church  and  8t«t<!  is  rejected,  as  in  thesis  5^),  it  does 
not  follow  that  separation  is  not  permissible  in  any 
case.  If  it  be  false  to  say  that  matrimony  by  its 
very  nature  is  subject  to  the  civil  power  (thesis  74), 
it  is  not  necessarily  correct  to  assert  that  it  is  in  no 
way  subject  to  the  State.  While  thesis  77  oondemne 
the  statonent  that  in  our  time  it  is  no  longer  expedient 
to  consider  the  Catholic  religion  as  the  only  State 
n  liuinn  to  the  exclusion  f>f  all  other  cults,  it  follows 
merely  t  hat  to-day  also  the  exclusion  of  non-Catholio 
cidts  may  proTB  e«pedient»  U  certain  conditioaa  be 
realizeil.  , 

D.  Importance. — ^The  importance  of  the  Syllabue 
lies  in  its  oppositkm  to  the  high  tide  of  that  intellec- 
tual movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
strove  to  sweep  r.way  the  foundations  of  afl  human 
and  Divine  order.  The  .Svllabus  is  not  only  the 
defence  of  th(>  inalietKd)lc  rightj?  of  Go<l,  of  the  Church, 
and  of  truth  against  the  i£use  of  the  words  freedom 
and  cuOtirv  on  the  part  of  unbridled  Liberalism,  but 
it  is  also  a  protest,  earnest  and  oa«rgetae,  against  the 
attempt  to  dimtnate  the  influence  of  the  (Tathoiie 
Churcn  on  the  life  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  on 
the  faniilv  and  the  school.  In  its  nature,  it  ia  true, 
the  S\[!;ilins  is  negative  and  con<leniiuitory ;  but  it 
receive*!  its  complement  in  the  decisions  of  the  Vati- 
can Council  and  in  the  Elncyclicak  of  Leo  XUL  It 
is  preeisdy  its  fearless  cfaaneter  tlMrt  periMM  aoeoiinta 
for  its  influence  on  the  life  of  the  Church  towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  centurj-;  for  it  lhre%v  a  shari>, 
clear  light  upon  reef  and  rock  in  the  intellectual 
currents  of  the  time. 

II.  The  Syi.LABrs  of  Pirs  X. — A.  HiMory. — The 
Syllabus  of  Pius  X  is  the  Decree  "Lamentabili  sane 
exitu",  issued  on  3  July.  1907,  condemning  in  ancty- 
fivc  propodtions  the  chief  tenets  of  Biodenunn. 

This  Decree,  later  on  called  the  Syllabus  of  Ptui  X 
on  aecftunt  of  its  similarity  with  the  Syllabus  of 
rius  l.\,  IS  u  doctritial  decision  of  the  Holy  OfBoCb 
i.  e.  of  that  Roman  Congregation  which  watches 
over  the  purity  of  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  faith 
and  morals.  On  4  July,  1907,  Pius  X  ratified  it 
and  ordered  its  publication;  and  on  18  November, 
1907,  in  a  Motu  Proprio  be  prohibited  (he  defence 
of  the  condenmed  propositions  under  the  i)enalty  of 
excominunii  .it  i( in,  itser\'ed  ordinarily  to  the  pope. 
The  Decree  is  supplemented  by  the  Encyclical  "Pas- 
cendi*' of  8  September,  1907,  and  bv  the  oath  against 
Modoidnn  pnscribed  on  1  September,  1910.  Thu«, 
■  the  Syllalras  of  Pius  X  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  eceleri- 
astical  pronouncements  dealing  with  the  condemna- 
tion of  Modernism,  whilst  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX 
sums  up  the  c(»idenuiationa  ptevioualy  paased  by  the 
same  pope. 

B.  Contents.— Tiy  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
theses  of  this  Syllabus  are  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Loisy,  the  leader  of  the  Modernists  in  France:  on|y 
n  lav  an  from  tlie  mriu  of  other  writen  («i  E>t 
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ih^is  6,  Fogasiaro:  26,  Ix"  Ro\-).  As  n  ruU-  the  quo- 
tation is  not  literal,  for  it  would  have  hern  po.ssihlo 
only  in  a  few  cases  clearly  to  exprees  the  error  in  a 
short  propoeition.  .According  to  ttwfar  WitBti  the 
theses  tomj  be  divided  into  six  Boupt.  TlM|f  ooo* 
demn  the  doetrioe  of  the  Moderrati  oo  eedemwlieal 
decisionn  (l-S),  and  on  Holy  Writ  (9-19);  the  Mod- 
emiHt  Philosophy  of  Religion  (20-26)  and  Modernist 
Chrintolog^'  (27-S8);  the  theory  of  the  Modernists 
on  the  origin  of  the  sacraments  (39-51)  and  the 
evolution  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  its  constitu- 
tion and  doetrine  (£2-66).  Id  detiul  the  Qylbbus  of 
Phis  X  eoDcknniB  the  following  aawi  tione;  eeeiesiMh 
tical  derisions  arc  «uhjort  fnthf  j'ldnniont  of  frientific 
scrutiny  ami  do  not  ilfiiiaiul  interior  assent  (1  8); 
"exc(\s.«ive  f*iinplicity  or  ignorance  is  shown  hy  thosf 
who  believe  that  Ciod  is  really  the  Author  of  Holy 
Setipture"  (9);  God  neither  inspired  (in  the  Calhohc 
BBSS  of  ihp  word)  the  sacred  writera  nor  guarded 
them  fnm  all  error;  the  Goqiela  in  particular  are 
not  books  worthy  of  historic  belief,  as  their  authors 
have  consciously,  though  piounly,  falsified  facts 
(10-19);  Revelation  can  be  nothing  i-h*'  than  the 
consciousness  acquired  by  man  of  his  relation  to 
Got!,  and  does  not  close  with  the  Apostles  (20-21): 
"  The  Dogmas,  which  the  Church  proposes  as  revealed 
•re  not  truths  fallen  Ax>n)  Heaven,  but  an  interpre- 
tation of  religious  facts,  acquired  by  the  human  mind 
through  laborious  process  of  thought"  (this  twenty- 
Bcrf)nd  lh«'Mis,  with  the  somewhat  crude  expression, 
"truths  fallen  from  Heaven",  is  taken  from  Ix)isy'8 
"L'Evangile  et  I'Eglisc");  one  and  the  same  fact  can 
be  historicidly  false  and  dogmatically  true;  fnith  is 
based  upon  a  number  of  prabsbflitieB;  (iogmatic 
definitions  have  cmly  a  passing  practical  value  as 
norms  in  life  (23-26);  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  a 
doKina  which  the  Christian  ronsciousness  detluced 
from  its  idea  of  the  Messiah;  the  real,  historical 
Christ  is  inferior  to  the  Christ  id(<aIiz(Hl  by  faith: 
Jesus  Christ  oned;  His  resurrection  is  no  hutorical 
event;  His  viearioos  deatil  is  a  Pauline  invention 
(27-38):  the  sacraments  were  not  instituted  by 
Christ,  but  are  additions  made  by  the  Apostles  and 
ihfir  sucrcwsors,  who,  under  the  pressure  of  events, 
interprete<l  the  idea  of  Christ  (S^-.*)]);  Jewis  Christ 
did  not  think  of  founding  a  (  hurdi;  thr  liittcr  is  a 
purely  human  society  subject  to  all  the  changes  of 
lime;'  of  the  Primal^,  Peter  himself  kaeir  nothing; 
the  Church  is  an  enennr  of  scientific  moareia  (5-^}: 
"Truth  is  as  changeable  as  man;  beeMUte It  is  evotved 
with  him,  in  him,  and  hy  him"  (58);  thero  arc  no 
immutable  Christian  dogmas,  they  have  dcvolopwi 
and  must  dev«'lop  with  tnc  progress  nf  (hr  fcnturios 
(59-63);  "Scientific  progress  dnnunds  a  reform  of 
the  dSiristian  dogmatic  conception  of  Clod,  creation, 
revelation,  the  Person  of  the  Wofd  Incaniate»  ana 
Ndonption"  (64)*  "The  GatholM^  of  to-day  is 
irrcronrilfthle  with  genuine  scionfiftr  knowlodce, 
unlf'Hs  it  be  transformed  into  n  Christriidorn  without 
dogmas,  i.  e,  a  broad  and  liberal  Protestatsi    i;i  ' 

C.  Binding  Power. — Many  theses  of  tho  iSyllabus 
of  Phn  X,  as  all  Catholic  theologians  afBnn,  an 
heresies,  i.  e.  infalUbly  false;  for  their  eontradietoiy 
is  dogma,  in  many  cases  even  fimdamental  d«ana 
or  an  article  of  faith  in  the  Catholic  Church.  With 
regard  to  tho  qiiostion,  whether  the  Syllabus  is  in 
itself  an  infallible  dojiuiatio  decision,  theologians 
hold  opposite  opinions.  8ome  maintain  that  the 
Decree  is  infallinlc  on  account  of  it.s  confirmation 
(4  July,  1907)  or  sanction  (18  November,  1907)  by 
tlw  pope;  otJhprs  defend  the  opiiucm  that  the  Decree 
remains  nevertheless  the  doctrinal  decision  of  a 
Roriian  Congregation,  and  is,  viewed  precisely  as 
Fiich,  not  absolutely  immune  fn>in  error.  In  this 
theologicid  dispute,  therefore,  liberty  of  opinion, 
which  has  always  In^rn  .safeguanled  by  the  Church 
in  undecided  fjuosiioiui,  still  remains  to  us.  Yet  all 


theologians  agree  that  no  Catholic  is  allowed  to 
niaintam  any  of  the  condemned  theses.  l  or  in  the 
decrees  of  a  Roman  Congregation  we  not  only  have 
the  verdict  of  a  scientific  comnussion,  which  gives  its 
dawsinna  oolgr  after  dose  tamstigation,  but  also  tha 
pmnouneement  of  a  legithnate  religious  antliorily 
competent  to  bind  the  whole  Church  in  questions 
within  its  competenre  (cf.  what  hfis  been  said  above 
re^rding  the  Syllabu-i  of  Tms  IX;  under  I.  B.). 

D.  Importaiux. — The  byliabua  of  Pius  X  may  be 
taken  as  an  introdoBlioB  to  the  Enqrdieal  "Pas- 
oendi",  which  givti  »  more  systematio  ratptmltim  of 
the  same  sabjeet.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  latar 
■snerations  will  not  find  it  necessan,'  to  di.stinguiah 
between  the  imfx)rtance  of  the  Sylla."bu.s  and  that  of 
the  Encyclical.  Neverthliss,  the  Syllabus  was 
published  at  the  most  opportune  moment.  The 
Catholics  of  those  countries  in  which  Modernism  had 
worked  its  ill  effects  felt  reliervod.  I  By  this  Deoree  tha 
tenets  of  reKgioos  evolutionism  w«re  laid  befers  then 
in  short  theses  and  condenmed.  Up  to  that  time  the 
significance  and  the  bearing  of  isolated  Mo<lernist 
views,  apfM'aring  now  here,  now  thero,  had  not  al- 
ways been  fully  grasped.  Now,  however,  everyone  of 
good  will  had  to  reco^ise  that  the  Modernists,  undw 
the  plea  of  wwwmtiation  to  modem  ideas  of  devehq^ 
ment,  had  tried  to  destroy  the  foimdationB  of  aO 
natural  and  supernatural  knowledge.)  Moreover,  to 
the  whole  Catholic  world  the  Deciw^undcd  a  note 
of  warning  from  the  supreme  pastor  and  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  excellent  prmcipl(»  of  scholastic  theology 
and  to  the  growing  importance  of  a  thorough  schom- 
ing  in  exegetieal  criticism  and  in  the  histoiy  of  doKiBia» 
which  the  Modemirts  had  abuaed  in  the  moat  iiqMHS 
donable  manner. 
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Ctntnn,  (St.  IxHiis.  1910).  I.  2»^>.  4.5.S.  440,  4R7;  11,  60.  482.  4»(); 
Choi'i'in.  1  V)/(  ur '/p!  fi/nVd'nt  ipMriw,  IfXlTI;  Hot  hat.  f.r  Si/llcjhiit 
(J'-irii.  I'Mll);  Illisill.  lli-r  Sul!i:h\tii  in  ullrii»f'y:!niirr  utiii  o»</l- 

ul'r<imiml-iurr  HiU  vchlung  (Maiiu,  I9fir>l:  Hisaldi.  !l  mUir*  <IH 
S'jllnht,  iUonic.  Vtim):  ^MXHWk,  D<rnr*it  Syllabu*  (Maitit,  1{>07): 

A.  Ham. 

Sylvester  I,  S.Mjrr,  Pope  C31i-335).  date  of  birth 
unknown;  d.  M  December,  'Alio.  According  to  the 
"Liber  pontifir^dis"  (ed.  Duchesne,  I,  170i  he  was  the 
son  of  a  Honian  named  Rufinus;  the  legendary 
"Vita  beati  Sylve.stri"  calls  his  mother  Justa.  AftW 
the  death  of  MUtiades  (Meichiades)  ^Itrealar  wm 
made  Bidiop  of  Rome,  and  oeeupisd  uds  posMoii 
twenty-one  years.  This  was  the  era  of  Constantino 
till'  (!  rent,  when  the  public  jxisition  of  the  Church  so 
fil  l  •■it  ly  improved,  .i  rlianfie  which  must  certainly  have 
been  very  noticeable  ai  Rome;  it  is  c<m.seguently  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  so  little  authoritative  in* 
formation  oonceming  ^Ivester's  pontifioiUe.  At  aa 
aarly  dateleg^d  brings  htm  intoekMerahtioBaiiip  witfi 
the  first  Chnstian  emperor,  but  in  a  way  that  is  con- 
trary to  hi.storical  fact.  These  l<^ends  were  introduced 
especially  into  the  "Vita  hc.iti  Sylvestri  "  i  Duchesne, 
loc.  cit.,  Introd.,  cix  sq.)  which  appeared  m  the  I-^ast 
and  has  been  preserved  in  Greek,  Syriac,  and  Latin 
in  the  "Con^itutum  Sylveetri"— ^  apoerynhal  ao> 
count  of  an  alleged  Roman  ooondl  whwh  Dwongs  to 
the  Symmachian  forgeries  and  appeared  between  501 
and  508,  and  also  in  the  "Donatio  Constant ini ". 
The  account s  ^;ivcn  in  all  these  writings  concern- 
ing the  perwM'ution  of  Silvester,  the  healing  and 
baptism  of  Constantine,  the  eini>eror's  gift  to  the 
pop^  the  ngfats  granted  to  the  iatter,  and  tha  oohboI 
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of  275  bishops  at  Rome,  are  entirely  lefcendary.  The 
pope,  however,  took  part  in  the  iieKotiations  con- 
cern in^  Arianism  r.nd  the  Council  of  Niciea,  and  the 
expret«ion  6fu>owiioi  was  probably  agreed  upon  with 
him  before  the  council.  The  pontiff  aloo  sent  legates 
to  the  first  opcumeniftal  council.  Still  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  Coiistuntinc  hiwl  arranjced  beforehand 
with  Sylvester  conccminj:  the  actual  convening  of  the 
council,  nor  whether  there  was  an  express  pa|>al  con- 
firmation of  the  decrees  beyond  the  signatures  of 
the  papal  lej;ates.  (cf.  F'unk  in  "  Kirchengesch. 
Abhandlungen  luid  Untersuchungen",  I,  95,  501  sq.). 
During  Sylvester's  pontificate  were  built  the  great 
church*!**  founded  at  Koine  by  Con8tantine,c.g.  the  ba- 
silicji  and  bupti.stery  of  the  Lat«nin  near  tlje  former 
imperial  palace  where  the  pope  lived,  the  basilica  of 
the  Setisorian  palace  (Santa  Cn>cc),  the  Church  of  St. 
Fetcr  in  the  Vatican,  and  several  cemeterial  churches 
over  the  graves  of  martyrs.  No  doubt  the  pope  helped 
towards  the  construction  of  these  churches.  Sylves- 
ter's memory  is  especially  connected  with  the  titular 

Church  of  Equitius, 
which  takes  its 
name  from  a  Ro- 
man presbyter  who 
is   said    to  have 
erected  this  church 
on  his  property.  It 
was  situated  near 
the  thermcE  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  still  ex- 
ists.   Parts  of  the 
present  buil<Jtn~g- 
may  date  fronj  the; 
fourth  century.  No 
doubt  the  Oofc^; 
contributed  to  tne 
development  of  the 
liturgy    of  th« 
Church  at  Rome! 
During  his  rei)^; 
moreover,  the  firsi^ 
martyrology  of-Rop*~ 
man  mart>T8  was 

Srobably  drawn  up. 
ylvester  is  con- 
nected also  with 
the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  school  of  singing.  On  the  Via  Salaria 
he  built  a  cemeterial  church  over  the  Catacomb  of 
Pri.scilla,  the  ruins  of  which  have  lately  been  brought 
to  light.  In  this  church  he  was  buried.  His  feast  is 
given  under  31  December  in  the  "Depositio  episco- 
norum",  or  list  of  the  burial  days  of  the  Roman 
bishops,  which  was  compiled  barely  a  year  after  his 
death;  the  same  date  is  given  in  the  "Calendar"  of 
Pbilocalus.  This  day,  thortifore,  is  doubtl(»»  the  day 
of  his  burial.  For  hi.s  possible  relations  with  Armenia, 
see  Gre<m>kv  the  Illuuinator. 

Liber  ponlifiatlU,  ed.  DcrucaNR,  I,  170-201:  introduction,  ois 
■q.;  J*rre.  Rrattta  rom.  pfm,'..  2nd  ed..  I.  2S-30:  Viln  heati 
Sulttjari  in  Land,  Antaiota  n-jriaca.  III.  46  »q.  nni  in  .Scnirs, 
Vi'a  tanet.,  VI,  1173  no.;  I.avokn,  Gfvh.  dtr  rnmiuhen  Kirclte,  I 
39.'»  anq.:  IJOlijnoer,  Paplfaheln  (2nd  cd.,  IHOO),  (51  aqq.;  Ma- 
■ccciu.  La  banilica  papale  del  eimiitro  di  PrUeiUa  (Home,  1008). 

J.  P.  KIR8CB. 

Sylvester  n  (Gerbert),  Pope  (99»-1003),  b.  at  or 
near  .\urillac,  AuverBne,  France,  about  9-tO-50,  of 
humble  parents;  d.  at  Rome,  12  May,  10U3.  Gerbert 
entered  the  Ber\'ice  of  the  Church  and  received  his  first 
training  in  the  Monastery  of  Aurillac.  He  was  then 
taken  by  a  Spanish  count  to  Spain,  where  he  studied 
at  Barcelona  and  also  under  .\rabian  teachers  at  Cor- 
dova and  Seville,  giving  much  attention  to  mathe- 
matics and  the  natural  sciences,  in  which  be  made  un- 
usual prognaw.  Fnim  Sp.ain  he  proceeded  to  Rome 
with  Bishoji  Hatto  of  Vich,  wl:o  hiv\  l>een  his  chief 
theological  instructor,  and  John  XIII  recommended 
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him  to  the  Emperor  Otto  I,  who  sent  him  to  Reims 
to  the  archdeacon  Gerannus.  There  he  was  soon 
appointed  a  teacher  in  the  cathedral  school  by  Arch- 
bishop Adalbero.  He  undertook  journeys  of  consider- 
able length,  c.^.  to  Ravenna,  where  he  held  a  disputa- 
tion witli  Ortricus  of  Magdeburg  before  Otto  II.  In 
98;i  Otto  II  bestowetl  on  him  the  Abbey  of  Bobbin, 
but  the  abbey  was  ver>'  poor  and  Gerbert  returned  to 
Reims.  He  again  taught  the  most  varied  branches 
with  great  success,  devoted  himself  aealously  to 
study,  and  helped  to  raise  Hugh  Capet  to  the  throne. 
Adafbero  wished  Gerbert  to  be  his  successor,  but 
when  the  former  died  in  088  Amulph,  a  natural  son 
of  King  Ijothaire,  was  raised  to  the  see  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Hugh  Capet.  Amulph  was  deposed  in 
991  by  a  synoil  held  near  Reims  for  allegwl  trea- 
son against  the  king,  and  Gerbert  wah  clecte<l  his 
successor.  Although  Gerbert  soon  held  a  provincial 
synod  to  condemn  those  who  had  injure<l  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church,  and  these  decisions  were  con- 
firmed at  another  synod  held  at  Chela  under  the 
presidency  of  Robert,  King  of  France,  there  was  much 
opposition  to  Gerbort's  elevation  to  the  See  of  Reims. 
Consequently  John  XV  sent  Leo,  Abbot  of  Sts.  Boni- 
face and  Alexius  at  Rome,  as  legate  to  France.  On 
2  June,  905,  Leo  held  a  synod  at  Mouson.  Gerbert 
appeared  personally  to  defend  himself,  but  was  tem- 
porarily suspended  from  his  episcopal  office.  He 
sought  to  show  that  this  decree  was  unlawful,  but  a 
further  synod  (concilium  Causeiense),  held  on  I  July, 
995,  at  which  Gerbert  was  present,  <leclaml  Amulph's 
deposition  and  Gerbert's  elevation  illegal  and  invalid. 
— -Gerbert  tkw  went  to  the  Court  of  the  youthful  Em- 
y7>fl|X]i^^Ot^;JII;  who»e  teacher  he  became  and  whom  he 
'accoinj)ani(Hf  Italy  for  the  coronation.  As  the 
'AreWjtshppiiic  of  Reims  was  not  re«tori>d  to  Gerbert. 
he  nmiaiiuMl  in  Italy,  and  in  99S  (!reg«)r>'  V  appointed 
him  Archbishop  of  Ravenna.  Gerbert  attended  the 
RumaQ  ,'*y**^  bef<ife  which  the  marital  affairs  of 
King  !Ri)lM:jt  (if  .France  were  laid.  When  Gregory  V 
xlim  on  18  Fcbruar>*,  999,  Gerbert  was  elected  his 
successor  through  the  influence  of  the  emperor,  and 
took  dlU  nanig  of  +?ylvcnter.  He  was  the  first  French 
pope.  The  new  head  of  the  Church  administered  his 
nigh  oflTice  with  great  eanicitnctw  and  a  profound 
sense  of  responsibility.  His  discourse  upon  the  epis- 
copal office  shows  what  his  view  of  the  chief  spiritual 
pastors  of  the  Chureh  was  ("Sermo  de  informatione 
episcoporum",  P.  L.,  CXXXIX,  169  sq.).  He  took 
energetic  measures  against  the  abuses  in  the  life  of 
the  cler^  caused  by  simony  and  concubinage,  anil 
was  anxious  that  only  capable  men  of  spotless  lives 
should  receive  the  episcopal  office.  His  relations  with 
Otto  III  were  very  friendly,  and  he  supported  the  em- 
peror's political  ideas.  Otto  gave  the  pope  eight 
Italian  countships,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  States  of  the  Church,  by  a  de<xl  of  gift  the  genu- 
ineness of  which,  however,  is  guestioncd  (Wilmans, 
"Jahrbiicher  dcs  deutschen  Reichcs  unter  den  sfich- 
sischen  Kaisem",  II,  pt.  II,  233  stj.).  At  the  same 
time  the  emperor  declared  the  Donation  of  Constan- 
tino to  be  a  forgery.  During  Otto's  residence  at 
Rome  in  the  winter  of  lOOO-lOOl  Sylvester  held  a 
Roman  synod  on  1  February,  1001,  in  the  presence  of 
the  emperor,  at  which  among  other  matters  the  alTairs 
of  the  convent  of  Ganderslieim  were  discussed.  A 
revolt  at  Rome  directed  against  the  emperor  forced 
Otto  and  the  pope  to  flee.  Sylvester  was  obliged  to 
remain  awav  for  several  months,  during  which  the 
city  suffered  from  party  quarrels.  On  27  December 
he  called  a  second  synod  at  Todi  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  at  Gandersheim,  and  shortly  after  was 
present  at  Otto's  death. 

Sylvester  regulated  important  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters  in  various  comitries.  Soon  after  his  elevation  to 
the  papury  he  confirmed  anew  his  former  opponent 
Aruulpb  us  .^Vrchbishop  of  Reims,  and  in  the  Bull  which 
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he  not  to  him  gives  dear  proof  that  be  had  now 
•baadoofld  his  earlier  poeitiaB  in  ngaid  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  papal  dectsiona  concerning  the  disputed 
Bcc.  The  pope  established  an  ecclesiastical  metro- 
politan for  Polanfl  at  (liu'sf-n,  ami  one  for  Huneary  at 
Gran.  On  27  March,  UJ<JO,  he  grunted  the  title  of 
king  to  the  ruler  of  Hungar>'  and  u|)|M)int4><l  him  papal 
vicar  for  bis  country.  He  energetically  maintained 
ohuroh  discipline  in  the  quoBtion  of  the  marriage  of 
the  French  King  Robert,  and  obliged  the  king  to  send 
Bertha  away.  Sylvester  returned  to  Rome  soon 
after  Olto'.M  lienth,  althouRh  flie  leaders  of  the  diflTer- 
ent  parties  of  nobl("w  still  retaine<i  nil  tlieir  power.  A 
little  later  he  (lie«J.  His  epitaph  has  been  preserved 
(of.  ForoeUa,  "lacrizioni  dclu  chieae  di  Roma", 
Yin,  9).  Besides  a  dogmatic  trastiss,  **De  corpore 
0fe  inguine  Domini",  Sylvester  wrote  a  series  of 
works  principally  on  philosophical,  mathematical, 
and  physical  'subjects;  tney  are  to  Ih^  found  in  P.  L., 
CXXXIX;  Olleri.s,  "(Euvri  s  de  (Jerbert,  pape  hoiw  le 
nom  de  Sylvej-ter  11"  (P.-iplm,  1S()7);  "Oixra  mathe- 
matica",  ed.  liiibnov  (Herlin,  1891);  "  I.<ettreB  de  Ger- 
bert",  published  by  Havet  (Piuia,  1889).  He  was 
held  in  high  repute  for  his  learning;  the  common  peo- 
ple regarded  him  as  a  mafdcian  in  league  with  the 
devil,  and  many  legends  frrow  up  around  his  Tiann>. 
He  is  Baid  to  have  introduced  the  use  of  Arabic  hgure^ 
into  Western  Burope^  simI  to  ham  iimated  tlw  pan- 

duluni  clociv. 

Lilirr  iKiiiiifi.  od.  DuciiiaivE,  II,  20Jt;  .lAvri,  RegeHa  rom. 
ponl.,  2nri  <ii..  t,4r>UHq.;  Pa  avitt,  Cierbtrl,  un  pa[te  phUotopht, 
d'apriM  I'kiit.  i!  la  Ui/rn,l,  ( I'nris,  1S97) ;  LAl*,Btuditf  crii.,  I.  LrllrtJi 
deOerberHVuri^,  ISW)  ;  }U>(  k,(lerbrn  wlrr  Pnptt  Sylrttttr  1 1  und 
Min  Jahrh.  (Vienna,  1H37);  BOliiNiiKH.  l'r^^rr  OerberlM  vium- 
tthafU.  und  polit.  SttUung  (Caswl,  U  kk.vkh,  Oerbtrt  ton 

Aurtlliir.  ilie  Kirche  und  die  H  m«»  •.jh /I'l/f  Ki\T,,r  '/,ril  c>\m\  r><l., 
\'n-litii,    IsSl);  ScHULTEfl*.  S;,lr,^lir   II.   ,|N   Lrhrrf  iiiul 

StaaUmann  (Hnmburg,  1801);  Iukm,  Die  Sagm  uUer  Syli^Mer  11 
(Hwibun.  1803):  Lux,  SW>«*<<ra  //  llin/luM  auf  die  FolUik 
(Mm  ///  (Breslau.  KSttS);  flcnuicKwieiutMi,  UtUtrtuchuiH/rn  tur 
Ckron.  der  Brirfe  Grrhertn  (Hallr.  1803);  NAau  Gtrbrrt  und  die 
Rtf.htnkunH  dm  X.  Jahrh.  in  SUtungtbtrieht  der  Wimer  Aka- 
ilrmie,  CXVI  (ISHS).  801  liq.;  WkibsENHOHN.  Zur  drtrh.  drr  Kin- 
fii  hrxtna  li'  r  1.  ,'jirjrn  Ziffrm  in  Kurupii  ilurt-h  Cn  rUi  r!  .  U'  rl  in,  1  >Mi_i  i  ; 

UsrcLK.  K  '\-iUenge»ch.,  IV  (2n»l  cd.),  630,  nml  rmviini;  Ma.n.v, 
of  li.r  i:,pe§  in  Ik*  MttHg  Middie  A»m  (Londun.  1010):  IV. 
B7,  ami  poiMiBk  V^UO:  AuiM,  fffTMrf.  Pope  Hylemter  II in 
MwfKtk  UiM.  Mm,  '       —  —  -  ...  - 


SylTBStar  HI,  axtipope.  Sec  Bknedict  LX,  Pope. 

Sylvester  IV  (Maqinult),  antipopk.  See  Paschal. 
n,  Pon. 

Sylvester,  nicnvAnn,  of  Chartn-H,  more  nroperly, 
of  Tours,  a  twelftli-century  philosopher  of  Neo-Pla- 
ttHiic  tendencies.  Little  in  known  about  him.  Be- 
twesD  the  yean  1146  and  X163  he  oonmoaed  a  work 
eaOed  "De  Muiidi  Utdmftate",  wUe£ilwdsdieKted 
to  Thierry  (Theodoric)  of  Ch.irtrea  with  tiie  WOVds 
"Terrico  verissoientiaruin  tituli.s  Doctor!  famodsRtmo 
BernarduH  SilveKtri.H  opus  suum".  From  this  inscrip- 
tion it  is  inferred  that  Uern:ird  wji.s  probably  a  pupil 
of  Thierry'  or  of  some  other  ineinl>cr  of  the  famoui 
School  of'Chartres.  He  is  not,  however,  to  be  eon- 
founded  with  Bernard  of  CSiartres,  who  cued  in  1125, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  work  "De  Fxpofiitione  Por- 
phyri".  The  treatise,  "l)e  Mundi  I'niversitate"  (re- 
nitil)liBhed  bv  Bara»'h,  "nil)liothecji  Pliilowiphorum 
Media  iEtatis",  1,  Intudmick,  1876),  is  dividfni  by 
its  author  tntf>  two  books,  the  finfc  of  which,  "  Mcga- 
eosauML  seu  Maior  Mundus",  is  an  addrass  of  Nature 
to  Inteueet,  and  the  ssoond,  the  response  of  Intelleet 
to  Nature.  The  style  and  metho<l  of  composition  re- 
mind one  of  Marcianus  Capella.  The  contents  art; 
very  curious  inde<'<l.  There  is  a  k<mm1  dexd  of  Neo- 
Plafoni.sm  and  Neo-PythagorexiniHm,  philosophical 
tendencies  which  arc  very  rare  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  practically  unknown  outside  the  School  of  Chajw 
tree.  It  is  not  a*  aH  improbable  that  Beraaid,  lilce 
thepeinhsitiy  Aniaiiiyeiid  Dai^wiio  wsrahfa 


temporaries,  was  inftweneed  by  the  writings  of  Eriti> 
gena.  His  ptiiloaopfay  is  an  attempt  to  account  for 
the  universe  of  nature  (physics)  bv  describing  the 
oosmio  emanations  from  an  original  Monad.  Not  the 
least  valuable  jKjrtion.s  are  tlio.^i-  in  which  th'-  an'hur 
describes  the  mountains,  rivers,  aninial.s,  imd  pluiitH, 
although  the  allegorical,  ixx  tieal  mantier  of  the  poem 
verv  ^ten  obeciures  the  meaning.  The  pantlK^tie 
drift  of  Bernard's  philosophy  is  dear  from  the  e»* 
pression  "Deus  omnia,  omnia  ex  Deo  mint".  Tow<- 
ards  the  traditional  tlieolog}*  hct  seems  to  adopt  a 
sceptical  attitude.  "Si  thetjlogis  fidem  prebeas  argu- 
nicntis".  His  favourite  philosopher  is  Plato,  al- 
though it  is  dear  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  "Diidogues",  except,  [xrhaps,  the  "Timieus  . 

Ci.KiiVAL,  En>U»  dr  (  hiirtrr*  iiu  Moyrn-Aar  (Charlrwi,  1S9.")); 
Dk  Wuur.  Uut..<if  Medieval  PkHaeophy.  u.  Coricr  (New  York. 

l«M9,a»at.;TminM,0<rt.«f  MtUopAy  (Bomon,  loai).  .lue. 

WiujAM  Turner. 

Sylvester  Oozsolini,  Saint,  founder  of  the  Sylvee- 

trines,  b.  of  the  noble  familv  of  the  Ciozzolini  at  (Jsimov 
1177;  d.  2t»  Nov.,  1267.    He  was  sent  to  study  juris- 

Erudeuce  at  Uologua  and  Padua,  but,  feeling  within 
imadf  a  call  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  abandoned 
the  study  of  law  for  that  of  theology  and  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, giving  long  hours  daily  to  prayer.  On  return 
home  wc  arc  told  that  his  father,  anfjen-d  at  hi.'<  ehango 
of  purp<*«',  refiwcd  to  Hjwak  to  liim  ft)r  ten  ye;trs. 
Sylvester  now  accepted  a  canon  ry  at  Opinio  and  de> 
^msd  himself  to  pastoral  work  with  such  zeal  as  to 
arouse  the  boetiUty  of  his  bisbiiq^  whom  he  had  re> 
spectfull^  nlndtea  for  ttie  sqmiMe  eatiisd  bv  the 
prelate's  irregular  life.  The  saint  was  threatened  with 
the  io«s  of  his  canonry,  but  dwidcd  to  leave  (he  world 
on  seeing  the  decaying  eoq>.se  of  one  who  liail  forim  rly 
been  notctl  for  great  beauty.  In  1227  he  retired  to  a 
d^>rt  place  about  thirty  mfles  from  Osimoand  lived 
there  in  the  utmost  poverty  until  he  WW  nwogniaed 
by  the  owner  of  the  land,  a  certahi  noblemsia  moiMfl 
Conrad,  who  offered  him  a  better  sif  <■  for  his  hemiitajSb 
From  this  KjHit  he  wjis  driven  by  ilurnp  and  ne.vt  es- 
tablished  Inni.self  at  (irotta  Fucile,  where  ho  eventu- 
ally built  a  monastery  of  his  order.  _  In  this  place  bis 
penances  wert?  most  severe,  for  he  lived  on  raw  herba 
and  water  and  slept  on  tlie'beie  jpmuxL  Diseiplei 
flodnd  to  him  seddng  his  direetioo,  and  it  beeame 
necessary  to  choosi'  a  rule.  According  to  the  legend 
the  various  founders  api)earcd  to  him  in  a  vision,  each 
begging  him  toa<lopt  his  rule.  St .  Syl\  ester  ehost-  for 
his  followers  that  of  St.  Benedict  and  built  his  first 
monastery  on  Monte  Fano,  where,  like  another  St. 
Benedict,  he  had  first  to  destroy  the  remains  of  a 

fiagan  temple.  In  1247  he  obtained  from  Innocent 
V,  at  Lyons,  a  bull  confirming  his  order^  and  before 
hi.<?  d«'ath  founded  a  numU'r  of  inona.«t cries.  An  ac- 
eoum  of  his  miracles  and  of  the  ginvwli  of  his  cultua 
will  Kk'  found  in  Bolzonotti.  His  Ixxiy  w;us  disinterred 
and  pla«;(>d  in  a  shrine  (127&-85)  and  is  still  honoured 
in  the  church  of  Monte  Fano.  Clement  IV  first  re^ 
Ognised  the  title  of  blessed  popularly  bestowed  on  S{jrl- 
vester,  who  was  inscribed  as  a  samt  in  the  Roman 
Martyrolojo^  by  order  of  Clement  (1598).  Hie 
ofTiec  and  Mass  were  extend  e<  I  tn  the  Univers^d  Churoh 
by  Leo  XIII.    His  feast  is  kept  on  20  November. 

DoLzoNETTi,  //  Monte  Fano  e  un  Omndt  A nrworrla  (Ri 
10(XS);  Fabkinuh.  De  Vila  ...  6.  SulreUri  (Venice.  IS09). 

Raymund  Webster. 

Sylvestrines,  a  minor  monastic  order  or,  strictly 
meaking,  congregntinn  following  in  general  the 
Rule  of  .^t.  Hcm  dirt  l)ut  distinct  from  the  Blark 
monks  and  not  forminj;  a  part  of  the  confeileration 
of  li<'nedietinc  congregations.  The  Sylv^-st rinew  were 
founde<l  In-  St.  Svlv<'wtcr  (iozzolini  on  Monte  Fa 
near  Fabriar.u  m"  1231.  The  Rule  of  St. 
wae  obeerved  in  its  pnnutive  form,  but  in  W§Uf 
pointe  the  fomder  frcBt  eoneiderably  beyond  Ik  m 
po&  of  MMy,  liqri^  vwiiai  ibia  OB  tilt 
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^  ,  ,  ,  €f  pofvwtgr.  At  Um  dMtb  of  Sk 
Oj^lf  C0tv  in  1987  flloven  mooMtoricB        nndiBr  hii 

Icadprehip  of  which  8om<'  had  hrcn  foiinflctl  hy  hin», 
whilo  (>fher»,  thoiiKh  of  older  luuiid  uiun,  luui  atiopicd 
bis  institute?.  The  cougrppal loii  had  bwii  formally 
sanctioned  by  Innoopnt  I\'  twenty  yt-ars  before  the 
founder's  dcuth.  Except  for  a  f«>w  houses  in  FoP* 
tand  and  JBmil  and  the  CeiyJoa  foundation  nMa- 
tioned  lieliMr,  then  haye  Mm  no  Hvlvesfarine 
mOQiMteries  outsido  Italy.  T'ndor  St.  Sylvester's 
immediate  Hucco!^^^o^.s  in  the  n<""<"nilMhip,  tliu.seppe 
della  S<-rra  Siui  (^uirico  (d.  12.>S  i,  Hler<vsed  Hartolomeo 
di  Cingoli  (d.  121)8),  and  Andrea  (>iaoomodi  FabiiaaOy 
the  biographer  of  the  founder,  u  nunlMr  of  fKNlMi 
wcK«  founded  in  the  March  of  Anooaa,  Tmimj, 
and  Umbria.  8inc«>  1568  the  conin'eKatiim  lias  poa* 
eeswHl  at  Rotne  the  CImrch  of  San  Stefano  del  Cacco 
in  the  neinhl>ourh<KMl  of  the  I'antlieon;  the  firt*t  po»- 
eession  «f  the  Sylvestrines  in  llonie  W!»s  the  Church 
of  San  Giaoomo  in  iSettiinania  (or  alia  Lungara). 
granted  to  8b.  SljrimrtflrliiaMelf  bgr  the  CSiapier  it 
84.  Peter's. 

At  the  present  day.  besidos  the  Roman  monastery 

at  San  Stefano,  whicn  is  the  rtsidcnce  of  the  abbot- 
general  and  countH  iw  the  inother-houw  of  the  order, 
the  Sylvestrini-s  have  inoiKist"  ries  at  I'ahriano,  Sa-sso 
Ferrato,  Perugia,  Osiiiio,  Serra  San  Uiiirico,  and 
MateMea.  Since  1S55  they  have  also  had  a  kruo 
mierioa  in  Ccarkm  with  its  beadouarten  in  the 
AhbarofSaintAntoagratKanfibr.  AttiienrBeentday 
(1911)  tiie  eonpeBation  numbers  some  100  members, 
of  whom  atMiut  70  are  choir  monlcN;  of  the  total  about 
40  arc  in  Ceylon.  The  ehii  f  Sylvestrine  MiintK  are: 
the  founder,  St.  Uontilius,  HI.  t  liovanni  del  Haftonne, 
and  the  Bl.  Giuseppe  and  Ugo  di  Serra  San  Quirico. 
The  eoogregstion  is  governed  by  an  abbot-general 
MSiiledl^  a  vicar;  the  head  of  each  monastery  is  a 
prior  or  titular  abbot.  ThoM  officials  were  formerly 
elected  for  life,  they  were  made  triennial  by  Paul  II 
in  l.il.'?,  but  since  ir.'K)  have  Ix  <"n  elected  every  four 
years.  The  Const iiufiou.s  are  btiil  those  which  were 
confirmed  by  .Vlexantler  VIII  in  Ki'.K)  after  the  sever- 
ance of  the  short-Uved  union  l>etween  the  Sylvestrine 
and  Vallumbrosan  orders  (lt}63-80).  The  Sylves- 
trine habit  is  similar  in  form  to  that  of  the  Caseinesc 
Benedictines  but  blue  in  colour;  fasts  are  strictly 
observed  and  flesh  meat  is  never  eaten  except,  in 
case  of  illness.  A  convent  of  Sylv<'sfrine  nun«  was 
founded  at  Serra  .San  (Quirico  durinR  the  lifetime  of 
the  founder,  but  the  only  convent  now-  under  Syl- 
TBirtriBe  mle  ia  tixat  of  San  Benedetto  in  Perugia. 
The  arms  of  the  order  are  three  green  hills  on  a  blue 
ground,  surmounted  by  a  gobkn  ereriernHh  tworoae 
branohos  in  flower  at  its  side. 

Tliara  ii  no  Mtiafaetory  burtory  of  the  order.  The  abor*  b 
talraa  frooi  HeiuBurnca,  Orilm  u.  Kangrranlimtn,  I  (2rKl  f<l., 
Fkdarboni,  1907);  ilturor.  Hinlmrt  iU»  oriirti  mcntutiqu**.  VI 
(V^aria.  1&50);  F.tmusi,  Bmt  ('ronim  drtla  Congreaasione  de' 
MCttaiki  SilveMtrini  (Homo,  17(Kl);  ('oiaiiu;iuni  dtlla  Congre- 
\4tS.  BenmiiUo  di  iionU  Fan,/  (Canx  riiio,  K'llO:  Home, 

RwMfND  W'EnSTKR. 

Sylvius,  Frantih,  thi  <ilo(iian.  b.  at  Rraine-le- 
Conite.  Hain:iult,  Helijiurn,  l.'.M:  <1.  at  Dovial,  l^J 
Feb.,  1649.  He  waj*  remarkable  from  an  early  jige 
for  his  love  of  study  and  his  piety.  After  completing 
his  liumanities  at  MonH,  he  studied  philosophy  at 
lionvain  and  theolof^  at  Douai,  in  a  semmai^  founded 
hy  tha  binhops  of  th<-  rrovlnre  of  Cambrai  m  connex- 
ion with  the  facultv  of  tht-olo>:>-.  While  studying 
theology  he  taujrht  j>hil<t-ophy  at  the  roy.al  eollege. 
On  9  Nov.,  1010,  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology  with 
the  highest  honom  The  faculty  of  theology  wished 
to  retain  thia  pcooBWn^  aelioUr,  but  tliere  was  no 
chair  vaeant.  An  emment  professor,  Barth^iemy 
Pierre  de  T.intrn,  resigned  his  position  in  favour  of 
Sylvius,  but,  upon  the  death  of  Estius  (20  Sept., 
iUS),  the  gnat  light  of  the  Uohmtgr  of  Dooait 


Sylvius  suooeeded  hha  and  later  waa  ealled  to  direct 
the  episcopal  seminary  in  whidi  1h>  had  hem  a  atu* 

dent.  Hewn.-'  a]>pointed  (1  Feb.,  ir)l>^i  canon  of  the 
collegiate  Churc  h  of  St.  Amat,  and  finally  dean  (28 
Jan.,  W2'2j,  and  to  this  title  wa.s  added  that  of  vice- 
chiuicellor  of  the  university.  Henceforth,  al)W)rbed  by 
study  and  the  diiicharae  of  his  dutioa,  his  Ufc  was  tran- 
guil  and  undisturbed  for  thirty  years  until  his  death. 
He  waa  buried  in  the  choir  of  tlie  Clnirehor  St.  Amat, 
and  an  epitaph  enCTwed  on  his  tomb  recalled,  witli 
hLstitlesand  tjuitlii  ies,hi8attacbment  to  St.  Autnistine 
and  St.  Thomas  as  a  faithful  disciple  of  one  and  a  lucid 
interpreter  of  the  r)ther,  also  his  liberality  towards  the 
poor  and  religions,  whom  he  made  hia  hHn. 

To  hia  piety  «od  austerity,  which  wtn  admiiaUe. 
he  utitea  an  unchangeable  attadunent  to  aoond 
doctrines.  .\t  the  commencement  of  his  works,  a.s  at 
the  be^inninK  of  his  lectiire.M,  he  never  failed  to  profess 
hi.s  intention  to  remain  alv.ays  vmite<l  to  the  Faith, 
and  submissive  to  the  authoriw  of  the  Roman 
CSiurch.   Wlum  m  1648  the  theologians  of  Louvain 


sought  to  win  tlie  University  of  Douai  over  to  Ja 
ism,  Sylvius  opposed  them  vigovoasly;  but  through 

out  the  controversy  he  preserved  the  moderation  and 
8wcetnes.s  of  hi.s  character;  always  refraining  from 
an«ry  respoiwt'.s  to  the  atta<  ks  of  liis  opponents.  Ho 
gained  hLs  re|)utation  a.s  a  theologian  chielly  through 
his  comment.iry  on  the  "Surama"  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  With  that  of  Cajctan  it  ranka  among  the 
best,  and  many  even  prefer  it  on  aoeount  of  ita  aear. 
ncHs  and  fullne.>sH;  besides,  Sylvius  wrote  after  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  profits!  by  its  decision."*.  It 
containcfl  four  f<)lio  volum«>s,  whii  h  h>  wsw  prevailed 
upon  to  puhli.sh.  He  wrote  also  several  treatises  on 
dogmatic  theology  and  controversy,  and  some  on 
moral  theology.  Among  his  other  works  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  an  e<lition  with  valuable  notes,  of 
Binsfeld's  "Enchiridion  theologi®  pastoralis",  which 
had  great  kucccss  in  Helgium  and  France,  where  it 
was  the  fir-  t  iiriinial  of  theology  us***!  by  seminari.jii- ; 
(2)  resoliii lon.s  of  ea.-^es  of  con.seience,  in  which  he 
showe<l  him.self  a  Probabili.'it,  mo<leratc,  solid,  and 
cle:ir.  He  wrote  also  commentAriee  on  .  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  the  learning,  con- 
ckeness,  and  penetration  of  which  were  pnused  by 
Calmet.  He  adapted  the  "Instructions"  of  St. 
Charles  Horromeo  for  use  of  the  Church  in  Belgium, 
and  he  made  .additions  to  the  "Simiina  Concilionim 
of  Carranza.  His  comfilete  work.s  were  published  by 
¥ire  Norbert  d'Elbccque  at  Antwerp  in  1698,  in  six 
folio  volumes^  the  firat  of  which  eontains  the  life  of 
Sylvius.  This  edition  was  renroduoed  at  Venice  in 
1726;  it  is  the  best,  though  the  editor  omitted  the 
works  of  Sylvius  against  Jansenism. 
Foi>p«.va.  liiUu4K0ca^»l0iea  (BniMk.  ITSO),  t.  IV.  aOO,  Bini> 


Aktoinb  Diosbt. 

Symbolism  m  a  \-  for  our  present  purpose  be  defined 
to  be  the  investing^  of  outward  things  or  actione 
with  an  inner  meanmg,  more  especial^  for  the  ea- 

pression  of  religious  ideas.  In  a  greater  or  less  degree 
Bymbttlism  is  essential,  to  every  kind  of  external 
worship  and  we  neeil  not  Ndriiik  from  the  conclvision 
that  in  the  matter  of  baptisms  and  washingH,  of 
genuflexions  and  other  act*i  of  reverence,  of  hghts  and 
sweet  smelling  incense,  of  flowers  and  white  vestures, 
of  unctions  and  the  impoaing  of  hands,  of  sacrifice 
and  the  rite  of  the  communion  banquet,  the  Church 
has  borrowed,  without  hesitation,  from  the  common 
stoek  of  significant  a<'ti()iis  known  to  all  periods  and 
to  all  natiorus.  In  such  matters  as  these  Christianity 
claims  no  mr)nopf>ly.  Religious  symbolism  is  efTeo 
tivc  precisely  in  the  ine:wure  in  which  it  »  sufificiently 
naUiral  and  sim))1e  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
people.    Hence  the  choice  of  suitable  acts  and  oI>> 

Eita  for  this  s^bolism  is  not  so  wide  tliat  it  would 
eeqr  to  avoid  the  ainieaiaaee  of  aa  inilatkm  of 
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iTfifaniffiTi  even  if  one  deliberately  let  to  irork  to 
mvottt  ta  entirely  new  ritual. 
In  any  case  the  Old  Testament,  and  mora  partiett- 

Lirly  the  religioufl  worship  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  full 
of  symbolism.  Howovor  literal  may  be  our  inteqirt  - 
tsitum  of  the  early  duiptcrsuf  <  Iciicnis,  we  cannot  fail 
to  reoognize  the  Hyinmdii-  flcinent  which  porviidos 
them.  When  we  r^Mi  for  example  how  "  God  creatod 
man  to  his  own  image",  or  how  He  "formed  man  of 
the  slime  of  the  earu  and  bveathod  into  his  face  the 
breath  of  life",  we  can  hardly  dmibt  that  it  was  upon 
the  underlying  moral  Icsaon  rather  than  upon  the 
niHteriiil  fact  MU^ested  by  the  words  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  writer  was  concent  rut  e<  I.  Still  more 
clearly  the  wonk  "sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
the  Fathe.-  Ainjighty  ",  by  which  the  Creed  recalls  the 
languaije  of  I>8alm  cix,  1,  or  the  whole  puzport  of  Kuch 
a  writing  as  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  (q.  v.),  cotnpola 
a  svtMln)lir;il  interjjrelation.  But  it  is  in  the  details 
of  worship  that  the  tendency  is  nnwt  apparent.  In 
prayer  wo  constantly  find  tlic  si)roading  out  of  the 
palms  of  the  hands  {see  Ex.,  ix,  29,  33;  111  KiDjgis, 

viii,  22,  38,  54:  Jab,  xi,  18;  etc.),  clearly  eniphariiing 
the  idea  that  toe  worshipper  oonee  forwatd  aa  a  sup- 
pliant expectant  of  go<3d  gift«.  In  tiie  act  of  blesaing 
the  hand  u  laid  uiK)n  the  liea<l  of  the  recipient  or  at 
least  Is  .itretfhed  towards  him  (Gen.,  xlviii,  14;  I^ev., 

ix.  22;  IV  Kings,  xiii,  16;  etc.)  with  the  suggestion 
that  virtue  pnanCS  out  to  the  person  so  bleK'«ed.  The 
rite  of  eimnMWoB  ii  to  be  performed  in  memory  of 
the  eovenaat  factiwaa  Qod  and  Abraham  (Gen., 
xvii,  11),  and  ai  tlw  Jewish  feitiTak  beginning  with 
thr  Panch  aw  ifaailarly  commemorative  of  Qod's 
njercies  to  His  people.  So  again  of  the  loaves  of 
propiwition  (i.cs  ,  xxiv,  5  sq.)  we  are  told,  "Thou 
shait  put  ui)on  them  the  clearest  frankincense,  that 
the  bread  may  be  for  a  memorial  of  the  oblation  of 
the  Lord".  Although  nothing  more  is  laid  as  to  the 
precise  flignificaaoa  of  this  offering  whieh  was  to  re> 
main  from  sabbath  day  to  sabbath  day  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  it  is  clear  that  it  could  have  served  no 
utilitarian  pvirjxjse  and  that  it.s  object  was  purely 
symbolical.  Again  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole 
sacrificial  ritual  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  ineoDie  the  words  erf  Ps.  cxl,  2,  "let  my  prayer 
be  directed  aa  ineeMe  in  thy  sight;  the  lifting  tip  of  nnr 
hands,  as  evening  sacrifice"  (cf.  Apoc.,  v.  8;  viii,  3). 
seem  sufficiently  to  declare  what  waa  the  spiritual 
meaning  underlying  the  outward  sign.  In  any  case 
the  atuioBphere  of  mysterj'  which  surrounded  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  and  later  on  the  Temple  and  all 
the  adiuncte  ot  its  imposing  worship  must  have  been 
a  fertile  soil  for  the  growth  of  a  teaching  rich  in  sym- 
bolic interpretations.  These  things  clearly  suggested 
incjuiry  mto  their  hidden  significance  and  if  the  mean- 
ing were  n<»t  in  itself  obvious,  we  may  he  xssureil  from 
the  genius  of  the  ()eople  as  manifested  in  the  later 
Talmud  that  an  exphutfition  would  readQy  be  evolved 
to  meet  the  ease. 

Coming  now  to  Christian  times  the  oooditioas  of 
aelf-effaeament  and  frequentlv  recurring  peniecution 
ander  wUMl  the  faithful  lived  in  the  first  age«  of  the 
dnwoh  moat  have  helf>od  mueh  to  r|i'\'('iiip  iiny  ten- 
dencies towards  a  symbolistic  tre.itrnent  of  religious 
truths  which  they  had  <lerived  from  .Iu<l:iisiii.  In 
point  of  fact  the  life  of  the  Catacombs  and  the  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Secret  (q.  v.),  which  partly  grew  out  of 
it,  neeessitated  a  veilmg  of  Clvietiaa  oeliefs  under 
types  and  figures.  Moreover,  so  far  as  regards  any 
graphic  presentment  of  these  mysteries  in  sculpture 
and  painting.it  seems  infrinsicaHy  probable  that  the 
failliful  delibr'rately  ;ivaileii  t lii-inselve*;  of  su'  ii  ^>  !ii- 
bols  as  would  not  attract  too  much  attention,  and 
that  oonsequently  they  gate  the  prefersDoe  to  repre- 
ttmtatitmt  whieh  had  soma  paitan  analopia  In  the 
sasB^v  nsnan  bo  reoresmxswiDDa  flv  vBa  ChiaiBsiiiD 
an  fBoad,  anl  hMdqr  ai^  of  the  «MM%  a*  laaab  in  a 
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large  and  conspicuous  form:  neither  are  the  ifiianihi 
of  Christ's  life  commonly  depicted  realisticMly  and 
historically,  but  only  conventionally.  But  the  type 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  the  sheep  on  his 

shoulJi-r-i  occurs  fre<juently,  and  tins  preferenc*'  may 
well  be  (hie  to  il,s  resenil)lunce  to  the  pagan  figun-s  <if 
Hermes  Kriophorus  or  Arista;us,  which  at  this  peri<Hl 
were  much  in  vogue.  The  Ciiristian  under>(tood 
clearly  the  refsenee  to  the  tovtagastf-aacrifice  of  Ov 
Saviour,  but  pagan  curiosity  was  not  aroused  by  any- 
thing startling  and  unwonted.  Again  the  banquet 
scenes  with  fish  and  hv^wA  (see  Eccharist,  Early 
Symbols  of  tiik),  which  sjmke  so  ehxiuently  to  the 
faithful  of  Holv  Communion  ami  tlie  marriage  supper 
of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  seemed  U)  the  Roman  of  the 
second  and  third  oentiuy,  who  paid  homage  to  the 
dead  with  banquets  as  weU  as  sacrifices,  a  perfectly 
natural  decoration  for  a  funeral  chamber.  Even  the 
fable  of  ()ri)heus  was  borniwed  pictorially  ant  I  rc^ 
ferre<l  to  Christ.  Similarly  the  stor>'  of  Eros  and 
Psyche  was  revive<I  and  Christianize«l,  serving  to  re- 
mind the  believer  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
the  eternal  beatitude  of  heaven.  The  group  of  the 
^I^^NPdi^^^^^  ^^^^^^^Jfl^ldl  ^^Mpofcm^^^jf  ^fcfctff^^^3^^(^i  ^ll^J  ^^BHV  ^fc^^^^^^Lj^^^^ 

because  the  twelve  DM  Majorm  were  often  also 

grouped  together.  Again  the  figure  of  the  Ornnn 
(q.  v.),  the  woman  with  arms  uplifted  in  prayer,  was 
quite  f.amiliir  to  classical  antiquitv.  Tiiough  the 
precise  signilieiiiice  attaclxnl  to  it  as  it  is  found  in  the 
cataeoaba  is  in  dispute,  it  was  dearly  designed  to 
Mraken  mne  spiritual  idea  in  the  minds  of  tha  ini> 
tiafeed.  Similarly  the  fish  symbol  (see  Fish,  Snnoi/* 
ISM  OF  the),  representing  C?hrist,  the  aurJior  of  hi>i»-, 
the  palm  of  victory',  were  all  suffieieiii  ly  f.imiiiar  :iS 
emblems  anioim  p  iLi:aiis  to  evcitc  no  particular  at- 
tention. Hence  cm  u  in  the  eas«-  of  .an  inscription 
which  Iweathes  so  unmist^ikably  the  atmosphere  of 
early  Christian  aymboliam  as  the  epitaph  of  Abereius 
(q.  V.)  with  its  alhnioRs  to  the  Fish  (Christ)  in  tha 
Eucharist,  the  shining  se.il  (baptism),  the  chaste 
shepherd  (Christ  1,  etc  .  if  lia>  been  p  <Rsible  for  writers 
lik"  I"  ckt  r  fo  (l<'ny  it^  Christian  significance  though 
in  defiance  of  all  probabiUty  as  Zahn^Ducliesne,  and 
many  other  writers  have  shown.  Fkom  whatever 
cause  it  arose  the  strong  symbolistic  oolouring  of  ra- 
ligton^  practice  during  the  first  ages  of  Qiristianity  Is 
dii^pute !  by  hardly  anyone,  and  it  w.is  manifestly  in 
harmony  with  the  allegorical  tone  of  the  Apoealypse, 
of  the  I'lustor  of  Hennas,  and  of  other  early  ajjocry- 
phal  WTitings.  Further  it  is  certain  that  the  trarlition 
thus  created  only  deepened  and  spread  throughout 
both  the  early  and  the  Uter  Middle  Ages.  The  ten- 
dency seems  to  have  been  particularly  fostered  by  the 
allegorical  exegesis  of  the  theologians  of  Alexandria 
which  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  hel|X'd  to  make  familiar  to  western  Eun>i)e. 
The  works  of  Isidore  of  Seville  an<l  of  St.  Rede  helyied 
in  the  sjime  din-ction.  Neither  must  the  so-<  :ill<  d 
"Oavis"  attributed  to  St.  Melito  of  Sardis  Ix;  left 
out  of  aeeount.  There  is  certiunly  no  sufficient  reamn 
to  identify  it  with  the  peiuiine  work  of  St.  Melito 
which  bore  a  corresponding  name,  but  the  Clavis 
gathered  up  a  variety  of  syinlvtlical  interpretations 
current  in  St .  .\ugustine  and  the  Fathers,  and  it  seems 
to  be  of  fairly  early  date  (cf  ,  however,  Rotmanner  in 
"Theol.  Quartalsehrift",  1S96,  Ixxviii.  614-29). 

With  regard  to  the  early  ritual  of  the  Church,  the 
part  that  symbolism  jriaya  in  all  aonneeted  with  tha 
sacraments  need  not  be  instated  on.  Hie  otttward 
.sign  of  the  ."yicrament  was  itself  symbolical.  But  there 
was  much  more  than  this.  In  the  case  of  baptism,  for 
instance,  nearly  all  the  ceremonial  is  of  verj'  early 
date.  The  exorcism  of  Satan  by  blowing  or  breatlt- 
ing,  the  giving  ()f  salt  {sal  sapientim),  the  rite  of  the 
Sjalaktt^  and  the  use  of  wittle,  imitating  tha  nation 
or  Oar  lioid  in  aome  of  am  oimfllaib  tha  anohnl 
ptaoika  of  turafaig  to  the  Waal  whan  twiwiMin 
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Satan  but  of  facing  eastwards  in  making  the  profes- 
aion  of  faith,  tht>  whitf  robe  nr  c)>Tifsi>iti  hi^Aowvil  :lh  an 
emblem  of  innocence,  tho  lighlctl  CMiulic  typical  of  the 
illumination  of  faith  (hence  th«'  li:i])tized  were  early 
called  iyrtcSivrn,  i.  e.  the  illuminated),  and  finally 
the  curious  custom  of  givinc  milk  and  honey  to  the 
newly-baptised  infant  are  ail  in  the  highest  degree 
Bvmbohcal.  In  confirmation  ve  have  the  marking  of 
the  Sign  of  the  Cross  u(Kin  the  brow  and  the  use  of  oil 
representing  t  he  f:if  ncss  and  abunclanu;  of  grace.  The 
blow  upon  the  chwk,  significant  of  the  warfare  in 
which  the  resolute  Christian  is  engaged,  ia  of  much 
later  date  and  probably  imitated  from  the  sword  blow 
by  whteh  the  voung  Teutonic  warrior  was  dubbed  a 
knii^t.  The  laying  of  the  hand  upon  the  penitent's 
head,  which  was  [ir;L(  tist  d  almost  everj'where  during 
the  Middle  Ages  wiu  ii  ab.solution  was  Riven,  no  doubt 
Kymlxilized  the  imparting  of  grace,  jus  the  iiniK)sition 
of  tuuads  undoubtedly  does  ia  the  tiacramentol  Orden. 
Eiven  in  the  ritual  of  matrimoiiy  meh  *  pecan  pra^ 
tioe  as  the  giving  of  the  e^^pooaal  ring,  wnioh  was 
probably  in  the  beginning  part  of  the  orrAa,  was  vor 
vested  at  a  later  period  WWI  ths  BJStis  '■*«*»*'»gp  of 
perpetuity  and  fidelity. 

That  much  of  the  symbolism  which  is  found  in  the 
medieval  hturgists  was  invented  «z  po^  facto  cannot  be 
doubted.  We  may  readily  aUow  that  the  greater  part 
of  thasewmonial^wwIisM  aim  adopted  by  the  Church 
wen  ntffitsrisn  n  theip  origin.  Fbr  example,  the 

Criest  w.v=ihed  his  hunrls  before  the  I'reface  rx-causc 
e  had  hcvn  visiiii;  the  fhurihle  or  at  lea-st  taking  up 
the  i>ffering;s  of  thi*  fiiithful;  it  w;i.s  nut  until  later  that 
this  act  was  connected  by  the  Uturgi^it  with  spiritual 
purification  or  even  with  the  hand-washing  of  Pilate. 
iU  the  ssBM  tinw  it  is  possibls  to  exsoHBts  the  utili- 
tariaa  expfamation,  and  the  litar|^X!iande  do  Vert, 
who  hiid  s*)  miirh  stress  upon  thi.s  aspect  of  the  matter, 
In  some  instauceji  went  too  far.  For  example,  de  Vert 
hfld  that  the  candle  given  to  the  ncwly-baptized  wa.s 
only  meant  to  help  them  to  find  their  way  back  from 
the  baptistery  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  darkntsjs  of  the 
Easter  visil.  But  the  very  eai^y  use  of  the  abovo- 
mentionea  term  ^tmtMt  (ilhnmnated)  for  a  bap- 
tised person  shows  the  extravagance  of  this  explana- 
tion and,  as  lyC  Hnm  saRely  pointer!  out,  the  cate- 
chumens would  ha\'<"  nceilcd  candles  a-^  much  to  find 
their  way  to  the  baptistery  as  to  rot  urn  from  it. 
Whether  de  Vert  was  wrong  in  maintaining  that  the 
extinction  of  the  Tenebnc  candles  one  by  one  bad 
originally  no  svmbolical  reference  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  Christ  by  His  diiiciples  but  was  simply  due  to 
the  fact  that  fewer  candles  were  needed  !is  dawn  ap- 
proarh('<l  and  the  office  dre  w  to  an  end.  or  again  m 
his  contention  that  the  noi.se  made  at  the  end  of  Ten- 
elme  had  no  reference  to  the  earthquake  on  Calvary 
bttt'was  simply  the  signal  for  departure  given  by  the 
edebrant  after  an  inter\'al  of  silent  prayer,  mqy  like 
many  other  familiar  problems  be  left  an  open  question. 

It  is  perhaps  moat  of  all  in  the  matter  of  liturgical 
vestments  that  the  tendency  to  attach  symbolical 
mcmings  to  usages  originally  adopted  for  some  simple 
and  practical  purpose  shows  it-self  most  conspicuously. 
The  prayers  recited  by  the  celebrant  in  assuming  these 
attrinutes  a  mystical  significance  to  each,  thus  the 
cha-suble  which  covers  all  denotes  charity,  and  the 
(jirdle  self-restraint  and  continence,  while  me<lieval 
hturgists  have  dcvistxl  ni.iny  more;  but  modern  au- 
thuritie.s  arc  agrctil  that  in  hardly  any  case  hiis  a  vest- 
ment l>een  adopt e<l  in  th<-  ('hiir(  li  for  mystical  rea-sons. 
The  amice,  for  example,  was  simply  a  cloth  used  like 
a  modem  collar  to  protect  the  rich  chasuble  or  tunic 
fnm  eoataot  with  the  skin.  It  was  only  afterwards 
that  the  priest  was  bidden  to  regard  it  as  a  "hebnet 
of  salvation  to  overthrow  the  as.sault..s  of  the  evil  one". 
.\nd  the  same  holds  true  of  all  the  rest.  Of  the  pal- 
lium, a  white  woollen  band  encircling  the  neck  and 
hanging  bofore  and  behind,  it  can  at  tefust  be  said  that 


from  the  time  of  St.  Gregory  the  (ireat  it  has  been 
sent  by  the  ix)pc  to  archbishops  with  the  distinctly 
expressed  purpose  of  symbolismg  the  archiepiscopal 
jurisdiction  conferred  upon  them,  a  purpose  for  which 
It  is  expressly  blessed  and  hud  "upon  the  body  of 
Blessed  Peter"  in  the  "confession"  of  the  great 
Roman  basiUca"  (see  Tenebrae). 

In  any  account  of  Christian  .symbolism  an  inii)or- 
tant  place  must  alwa>  >  l>c  ^ivcn  t<j  the  Church,  and 
that  whether  the  institution  or  the  material  building 
is  regarded.  It  is  considered  by  some  that  the  veiled 
Orana,  already  spoken  of,  which  appears  so  frequently 
in  the  catacombs  reinesents  tfo  Ghuroh  fsee  the 
Psstor  of  Ilermas,  iii,  3,  10,  and  compare  the  term 
Virgin  Mother  wapSirot  n^rtp  used  of  the  Church  in 
the  second  centur>';  Eus<^bius,  "Hist.  Ekicl.",  V,  i,  43). 
This  is  not  certain,  but  the  Church  in  early  mosaics  is 
undoubtedly  often  personified^  as  indeed  we  should 
expect  from  the  early  and  widaly-fead  visions  oon- 
tunsd  in  the  Pastor  of  Hermas  (see  Hanua),  and 
sometimes  we  find  not  one,  but  two,  eontrasted  fig- 
ures representing  respectively  the  Church  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  Church  of  the  Circumcision.  The 
contras<t  i.s  also  presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  two 
towns  .'-(•t  over  a^iainst  t  arh  other  and  duly  labelled 
Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  or  even  more  frequently 
in  the  confronting  portraits  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter. 
At  a  later  date  also,  bepoidng  early  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  we  repeatedly  find  two  eontrasted  types,  but 
here  representing  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue. 
The  C  hurch  is  a  crowned  and  often  .scejjtred  figure 
with  a  chalice  emblemalir  her  .siicranietital  .system. 
The  Synagogue,  on  the  other  hand,  has  lost  her  crown, 
her  .staff  is  Droinn,  and  her  attitude  betokens  defeat. 
These  figuiss  an  Qonstaatly  to  be  found  on  either  side 
of  eariv  medieval  representations  of  the  Ouetflxion. 
Here  there  is  plain  opposition  between  the  two  tyfx's 
{.lee  Sauer,  "Symbolik",  p.  247 j,  whcre.'is  in  early 
Christian  imagery  the  Clmrrh  of  the  Circumcision 
and  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles  are  depicted  as  con- 
stitutive parts  of  the  one  Kingdom  of  God  upon  eajlh* 
This  example  shows  that  oootiauUiy  between  prin- 
itivo  and  medieval  symbdUm  most  not  ahnsys  be 
assumed,  though  in  many  ca.ses  we  can  securely  trace 
back  a  type  to  its  origins  in  the  earliest  ages. 

Another  early  an<l  accepte<l  emblem  of  the  Church 
was  the  ship.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (li, 
xlvii)  the  bishop  surrounded  by  the  assembly  of  the 
faithful  ia  compared  to  the  helmsman  of  a  ship;  but 
the  idea  is  as  old  as  TertuUiui  (De  bsp.,  xii;  P.  1..,  I, 
1214)  and  it  was  varied  sometimes  by  comparing  the 
Church  to  the  Ark  of  Noe.  In  any  case  the  shin  was  a 
recognized  Christian  .symbol  and  Clement  of  .\lex- 
andria  appn)ved  it  for  a  signet  ring.  "Let  the  dove 
or  the  fisn",  he  says,  "the  vessel  flying  before  the 
wind|— or  the  marine  anchor  be  our  signets"  (P«>d. 
m,  li;  P.  G.,  VIII,  633),  and  numerous  reprosenta* 
tions  of  ships,  sometimes  serving  as  the  design  for  a 
lamp,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  or  St.  Pet4?r  as  helms- 
man are  preserved  to  us.  Tlie  name  wliich  we  still 
retain  for  the  "nave"  (French,  ucf)  of  a  church  bears 
testimony  to  the  persistence  of  the  same  idea.  More- 
over, from  the  spiritual  Church,  ideaUzed  as  the 
heawily  Isrusrian,  to  the  material  edifice  the  transi- 
turn  wss  very  eeoy.  Asearly  as  the  Pastor  of  Hermas 
the  individujsl  members  of  the  Church  were  looked 
upon  OS  the  stones  of  whicli  tlir  spirit  ii.il  liuil'linn  w.-us 
fa«hion«^l,  the  thouKlit  Ix'inK  pcriicluated  to  all  time 
in  the  inaifiuht'eiit  hymn  "Co-lestis  nrbs  Jerusalem". 
No  wonder  thai  the  l^urgisttf  of  the  Middle  Ages 
found  no  rnon;  fruitful  theme  thu  the  hlteipretation 
of  every  detail  in  the  fabric  and  omamentstkn  of  their 
great  eathedrah.  Moreover,  in  this  case  undoubtedly 
there  wiLs  action  and  reaction.  Not  only  did  the 
ti-uch<'r<  s<>l  thcm-iclvcs  to  i;ive  itiystic.ai  explanati<nt« 
of  v  li  ii  uh<  i<ly  '  xi-sle  I,  hut  th<  ir  spiritiifd  concep- 
;ncratioa8  that  came  after,  and 
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•nlutccts  designed  and  built  with  the  oonsciouB  pur^ 
poae  of  rendering  in  stOM  <1m  beiutiftil  thonghtt 
niiich  had  become  to  tlwm  —  »  nwr  iMiguiigB  T» 
htiBtn  whh  the  etntreh  waa  **<iriented'*,  i.  e.  ito  duik> 

crl  (apiirt  from  thf>  Roman  h;isilir:is  whrrc  thr  rrlo- 
braiit.  olTcrcd  Mjik-;  faoinj?  t!m  pi'oijlc)  puinttd  1*>  the 
East.  W  littln  r  one  is  to  M'f< .crnize  here  the  Chria- 
tianization  of  :i  form  of  Hun-wurhi.i]),  which  some  have 
traced  to  the  influence  of  the  emperuj'  ('onstaatine,  or 
whether  the  faithful  Ipoked  eastward  to  greet  the 
eomiiig  of  the  "Sun  of  Justice",  the  "Orient  from  on 
high",  certain  it  is  that  already  in  the  Ap>sto!ic  Cnri- 
stitutions  of  the  fourth  eentui^'  (II,  xlvii)  the  church 
was  built  to  face  the  Kast.  The  pructice  liusted  on 
throughout  the  Midtile  Ages.  From  this  indication 
of  the  points  of  the  cx>mpiu<8  it  followed  that  the  dea- 
eon  in  reading  the  Qoniel  turned  hioMelf  sideways  so 
ae  to  proelahn  the  ^aa  tidings  to  the  baibarous  races 
of  the  north.  The  Rreat  porch  at  the  western  end,  on 
the  other  hand,  faced  the  scttinR  sun  and  le<l  men's 
thounlits  to  th('  close  of  life.  Hence  it  is  tliiit  this  be- 
came the  conventional  position  for  thos*?  itiimnifict'ut 
sculptures  or  paintiufp^  of  the  last  judgment  found  in 
many  of  our  old  cathedrals.  With  r|^ard  to  the  door 
itself  there  is  freqpnntljr  some  si^ncant  sdieme  of 
decoration  which  emphasixcs  the  idea  that  the  door 
is  Christ  (Ego  «wm  mhum,  John,  x,  7)  and  this  is  alone 
PufTicirnt  j list ific.'il  ion  for  the  glurificut  inn  of  these 
portals,  one,  two,  or  tliree  in  number,  often  encased  in 
great  archcH  and  crowded  with  atooie  oarviagi  of 
angcia  and  saints. 

In  such  Utttllical  treatises  as  tfie  "Rationale"  of 
JDurandus  every  detail  in  the  constniction  of  the 
diurch  has  a  special  significance  assigned  to  it.  The 
roof  represents  charity  whicfi  coxcrs  a  miiltitude  of 
sins;  the  beams  which  tie  the  Imililing  fonethcr  be- 
token the  champions  of  c<!clesiastical  right  who  de- 
fend it  with  the  sword;  the  vaulting  sigititics  the 
preachers  w1m>  bear  up  the  dead  weight  of  man's  in- 
firmity heavenwards ;  the  oolumna  and  piers  stand 
for  the  Apofliles,  bishops,  and  doctors;  the  pavement 
BVTiibolizcs  tlic  foundation  of  faith  or  the  humility  of 
tKe  jHMir;  ami  so  on.  In  all  this  the  mystical  inter- 
(irctation  of  iniinlicrs  holds  u  great  place.  Then-  are 
twelve  consecration  crusHCs,  and  thi8,  besides  a  rcfer- 
«noe  to  the  Twelve  Apoaties  (in  not  a  few  instanoea 
eadi  wmaeeratioB  cross  is  marked  upon  a  shield  bone 
bf  one  of  the  Apostles),  symboliim  the  imiHtaaliihig 
of  hximan  nature  and  <>f  the  worM  by  faitli,  or.  as 
others  put  it,  it  betokens  the  univci-snl  Church.  The 
reason  is  that  three,  the  number  of  tlic  llli  s.scd  Trin- 
ity, figures  the  Divine  nature,  and  four,  the  number  of 
the  element.",  t>pifies  the  number  of  the  material 
world.  Twelve  is  the  ptoduot  of  three  and  four,  and 
it  oonse<]uently  betokens  the  penetration  of  miatter 
with  spirit.  .again  eight  denotes  perfection  and 
comj^letion,  for  the  visible  world  was  in.nlc  in  .seven 
days  .and  the  invisible  kingdom  of  trrace  follows  u]hhi 
that.  In  this  way  the  octagonal  bhape  w:u  judged 
specially  appropnate  for  the  baptistery  or  for  the 
font,  oa  the  ground  that  this  initiation  into  the  rnpeiw 
natural  order  of  grace  oompletcd  the  woric  of  eraauoo. 
Naturally  five  recalls  the  wounds  of  Christ,  and  five 
grains  of  in<'ense  are  inscrte<l  cross-wis<»  it»  the  Pas- 
chal Candle,  while  ten.  the  numlwrof  tlie  (\)mrnand- 
mcnts,  is  t>'pieal  of  the  Old  Law.  Seven  figain  has  its 
own  very  special  attraction  a*;  the  number  of  tlie  sao^ 
ramenta,  erf  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  virtues 
and  Ticea,  and  many  other  thmgs.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  much  of  this  s\TnboIisni  of  numbers  is  to  be 
traced  l)ack  to  Eg\"pt  an<l  Assyria,  where  the  mov(V 
lu' iif  'if  the  seven  planets,  ;i.s  men  flien  counted 
them,  were  e«mtintiously  studiwl  and  where  the  ele- 
ments of  three  and  four  into  which  wven  was  divi<led 
lent  theraselves  to  other  combinations  also  regarded 
as  peculiarly  sacred,  for  example  the  Bumber  atxty, 
the  produet  of  threes  four,  and  ftT«. 


Of  isolated  pieces  of  aymbolism  of  various  kinds 
madiwal  art  and  Uterature  are  full.  The  early  moa^ 
qpam  of  ChiiaW  aomathnaa ipofcan  al aat^ 

aa  H  ia  a  euuioinatfcin  of  tneas  two  lot  ten  X  P» 

thus  ^  or  JP,  pometimes  atrain  a.s  the  laharym 
and  in  1 '  l*'reiich  ils  the  rJin-tnu',  haa  been  <fia» 
cussi-.l  iiinier  Choss  (I\  ,  r>'_'2j.  Anot  her  Christ  emblem 
(besides  !•  isu,  treateti  in  a  separate  article)  was  the 
lamb,  often  associated  with  a  na^.  This  actuaUjr  took 
the  pkoaoC  thefigunof  Onr  Bavmir,  and  it  was  npro- 
aentM  in  eonibiiMtioa  wijA  tiie  ercMB  inatead  of  the  ni- 
man  form,  heitig  f?ometimes  even  surroundetl  by  a 
cruciform  lamhus.  As  there  seemed  a  danger  of  the 
S;icred  Humanitv  l)eing  lost  in  allegory,  the  Council, 
"In  TruUo",  at  Constantinople  (GUI)  decnnd  that  the 
lamb  in  futiux;  should  not  be  used  in  this  way,  but  that 
thefinireof  Cbxiitabouhlbaauhatitaited.  As  for  the 
first  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  tiie  eavfiest  s>'m- 
l)olical  representation  seem.s  fo  be  found  in  the  Divine 
hand  which  is  often  se<'n  extended  from  the  douds  in 
early  re])r(  sentat  mns  of  the  baptisni  of  Our  SatvioVT 
and  of  other  operations  of  grace. 

It  is  hardly  needftd  to  add  that  a  vast  chapter  in  the 
histoiy  of  symbolism  ia  aiqiplied  fagr  the  aainta  and 
their  embleras.  Abnoat  eveijrone  of  the  more  fa- 
miliar saints  has  some  emblem,  often  more  tlian  one, 
b\'  the  presence  of  which  hi.s  identity  is  matie  known. 
The  gridiron  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  scallop  shell  of  St. 
James,  the  special  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  the  lion  of  St. 
Jen>me  etc.  might  be  quoted  in  illustration,  but  often 
also  there  are  embkms  ooounon  to  a  whole  group  of 
samts,  the  pafan  faraneh,  for  example  being  in  general 
indicative  of  a  martjT,  and  (he  deacons  being  ne.nrl^' 
alwaj-s  reprpRentc<l  in  their  dahnatics.  Fur  the  Evan- 
gelists there  lia\('  l)e<'n  used  fr<»in  verj'  early  times 
certain  conventional  emblems — a  winged  man  or  an 
angel  for  St.  Matthew,  a  winged  lion  for  St.  Mark,  a 
winged  calf  for  St.  Luke,  and  an  eagle  for  St.  John. 
All  these  are  taken  from  llie  description  of  ths 
heavenly  liturgy  in  Apoc.,  iv,  v,  nn«l  nuist  have  been 
suggested  by  the  vision  of  EKecliiel  (ICzeeh.,  i,  10). 
In  the  art  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  lluwe  emblems 

Elay  a  verj-  prominent  part.  Other  forms  of  sym- 
olism  are  of  much  later  development,  for  enmpte 
the  tyne  which  as  been  called  "the  Eueharistic  Eooe 
Hoino^'  representing  Our  Safkmr  with  the  sacred 
wounds,  divested  of  nis  garments  and  standing  in  the 
tomb,  not  dead  but  livmg.  In  the  paintings,  etc., 
kno\m  as  tlie  Ma.ss  of  St .  ( Iregorj'  which  were  popular 
in  the  tift«^-nth  and  stxteeiiih  centuries,  Our  Lord  is 
g<'nenilly  clepicterl  in  fins  way.  Again  Our  Lady  of 
the  Seven  Dolours,  with  the  seven  sworda  piercing  her 
heart,  is  a  type  of  tanofmntinty  late  oceuirmih  and 
this  of  eourse  is  still  more  tiua  of  the  pictures  con- 
nected with  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  monogram, 
T.  H.  S.  .surrounded  by  rays,  which,  frjun  the  fact  that 
it  w!iH  much  used  by  the  earlv  Jesuit,s,  has  »f)metimc8 
b«'e!i  supposed  to  be  the  peculiiu"  device  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  really  owes  its  popularity  to  the  preaching  (MT 
St.  Ucmardine  of  Sima  (q.  at  the  Ix^inning  of  the 
fifteenth  aentuiy.  It  represents  the  Hofar  Name 
written  in  a  Cireek  abbreviated  form  and  had  orig- 
inally nnthing  to  do  with  //■:»«*■  Ilomittam,  Salrator. 

For  luiother  section  of  sjTiiboIi.sm  which  is  eon- 
cerne<l  with  the  mystical  sienificance  attached  to  the 
representations  of  animals,  the  reader  is  reCorcd  to  the 
article  tanfAViM. 

An  pxcfllrat  cotnp)>n<1!uin  of  the  whc4fi  nibjeet  !■  that  of  iwi^ 

NER,  Chrutian  Si/mbotiitm  (I»ndoii,  1910):  a  fuller  tiraUM  fa 
Fiipplifd  I>>'  SaCEH,  S-jtnf,nIH-  ilrt  KirrhmgriMlU'Us  (Fnribuflg. 
llfli'!,  wiiirli  rdiif'Tii"  ilM-lf  fhirflv  witti  :iri  lut<>rtiirr.  The  Rame 
in  inip  of  KRKDitKii,,  CknsUieJ^t  KircMtnbau  (Brizen,  IMS-itj. 
AuBBs,  Bitt.  ttMirm  *t  igmiktUmm  imimtmm  (4  voh..  PaA, 
1874),  ia  Tety  diffiiiaa.  NtamrBAm,  MM  ntm»eh*  K*rgA«tgm 
ItT.  K%-mwpp>n.  IflOS).  ia  too  nlight  UMiM(«liy.  For  the  latw 
Miiidlf>  Ako«  and  for  France  in  parttoWM' fncw  arc  the  two  ad- 
rnirnlili'  l>ock»  of  Mulk.  l.'arl  rfUo.  lie  h  fin  du  mtn/m-Af/r  ^  I'arin, 
1'MISI.  (inil  /,'iirf  rilitjirui  tiu  XIII'  '^i'rU  rn  ymnrr    (Unl  «i.. 
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rParin.  IH'JS).  HcKardiiui  the  liturgy  km:  TllAiJiorER.  Lituraik 
(Krviliiific,  I  sS-i)  \  I  'liEHt:,  Pnncipla  a/  Hdiffwua  ( n-m.mial  (I^m- 
«lun.  imjH)  ;  Hi  uiB.  HymMum  in  Chriitian  Art  (I.omion.  IHW). 

Om  Urn  •mhtem«  «(  tfw  atatsHM  Gabbb.  CawtHiitt^m  4tt 
mintt  (Puis,  188^:  Dmn,  CMMNM*  ikmugrapKit  (FMburit, 

PruuDKiu»,  DU  AUnhuUn  dtr  Heiligm  (Vim, 
RadowiTX.  Th*  Saintt  in  Art  (Rorao,  ISttK);  J\ttzaOS,  Sarrtd 
and  Lfvrniiary  Art  (Ixindon,  IMN),  Slid  oUier  worlu;  URKKNB, 
iSitn/j  firui  Thnr  .SymMi  (I>r>ndon,  1904).  Tho  gtfM  storvbouM 
oi  meiiicvaj  aymboliiim  ia  the  Rationale  dinnarum  O/ieiarum  of 
DBBAJmoa  (nodmi  ecL,  Naplae^  18M).  parU  of  whM  bon 

8m  MtAWnMOTH, 


1U8,  Saint,  Pope  (40H-514),  date  of  birth 
Hwwa:  d.  10  Ju^,  614.  Aooording  to  the  "Liber 
pontitoms"  (ed.  Dbebcoie,  I,  200)  he  wiw  a  native 

of  Siirdiiiia  .".ixl  lii'*  father  v namrd  Kortunjitus. 
Sy^lIna<•ilU^^  wits  bapliztd  ut  lionit!  (Tliit'l,  "rpist. 
pont.  n)m.",  I,  7(J2),  entered  the  ranks  of  the  clerg)' 
of  Rome,  and  was  ordained  deacon.  Directly  after 
the  death  of  Fope  Anaatadus  II.  Qjmniachus  mm 
dactad  bia  ■uaeaawr  bv  «  maj/anj^  ol  tha  Homan 
denST  st  the  Lateran  Banliea  on  72  November,  4M. 
The  election  was  appnivn!  a  part  <»f  the  Roman 
S«'natt'  aii'i  he  was  .if  umc  rtir;>< cruteW  liitihop  of 
iJoiiif.  I,:i.trr  mi  iln'  same  <Ia\'  a  minority  of  the 
clergy  who  were  friendly  to  the  Byzantines  and  were 
supported  by  a  party  in  the  Senate  met  in  the  BasiUca 
of  8anta  Mam  Ma^poro  and  ekseted  the  KonaB  arcb- 
pre.^b\-ter  LMii«ntnai  as  antipope.  Aoenrding  to 
I  heoilorus  Lector  (P.  O.,  LXXXVI,  193),  the  Laiiren- 
tian  imrty  was  aided  with  money  .supplied  chiefly  hy 
the  rich  .S<-nat^>r  Festu>,  who  Imped  that  Launtitius 
would  hi:  influenced  hy  this  to  si^n  the  "ilcnotikoii", 
the  edict  of  faith  of  the  Emperor  Zono.  Th'  otlur 
authoritiee  do  not  speak  of  Kuch  motives,  wiiich  are 
very  probable,  and  ue  testimoniy  of  Theodoms  can 
very  readily  no  accepted.  liotn  parties,  however, 
afrree<l  that  the  two  candidat<9i  Khould  appear  at 
Ravenna  hi'fi»re  the  tlothic  king  Theo<loric,  the  ruler 
of  Italy,  and  idiide  hy  his  <lc(  i.'ii<m.  ThecMlorie  pn>- 
nouncing  in  favour  of  Syinmiiclju^  on  I  lie  p^n  und  that 
he  was  elected  first  and  by  the  majority  of  the  clergy. 
Laurentiu5i  submitted  to  the  deciKlon.  At  a  synoa 
held  at  Rome  on  1  March,  499,  the  Acts  of  which 
have  been  preserA'ed,  Symmachu.'^,  who  was  now  uni- 
versally ackn<)wl<H!n«^l,  l>est'i\v(>d  on  Laurent  ins  the 
Dioci  sc  of  Nocera  in  Cami)ania.  The  syniKl  onijiiiie*! 
that  any  Rotnan  cleric  wlio  sought  to  gain  vot<'.s  for 
a  Huccessor  to  the  papacy  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
pope,  or  who  ealled  eonferenee«4  and  held  con.sulta- 
tions  for  that  purpoaa^  should  be  deposed.  King 
Theodoric  wa.s  given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  acclamation 
f'^r  unpartizan  rlecision.  When  the  kinj;  ejitne  to 
Koine  in  the  following  y<-ar  he  had  a  bnlli;uit  ri  rr[)- 
tion  both  from  the  |K)pe  and  the  people.  However, 
the  Hyzantine  jiarty,  hejwled  bv  Uie  two  senators 
1  (  Mil-  and  Probinus,  did  not  amadon  its  hostiUty 
and  hope  of  overthrowiag  the  pope  and  gaining  the 
papal  see  for  Lanrenthis.  The  opportunity  ncmrrrd 
m  the  following  year,  r^\.  T'ope  Sytnmachiis  cele- 
brated Kjister  on  2r>  March.  fdllmvinK  the  old  Honian 
cycle,  while  the  Byzantines  and  olliers  observe<l  the 
feast  on  22  -April,  a<  corfling  to  a  new  reckoning.  The 
Lanmrtmn  j)arty  appealed  to  King  Theodoric  against 
the  pope^  making  other  aoeuaations  besidfls  thia 
.digreBsfen  te  the  oeMimtkm  of  Farter.  Theodorie 
Bumraoned  the  pope  nru!  S'/itimachu'^  wt  out  to  meet 
him.  At  Rimini  Syrntnachus  learned  the  content* 
of  the  indictment  and,  refusing  to  lu-knou  li  dge  the 
king  tin  hi.s  judge,  returned  home.  The  opposing 
party  now  accused  him  of  squandoing  the  propraty 
of  the  CSiuroh  and  other  matters.  It  gauied  in 
alrciiglfa  and  oc<nipied  tbe  Lateran  pahm,  ao  liMt 
the  pope  matihOgsd  to  live  near  the  Ghnnh  of  BL 


Peter  oatside  the  city  waQs.  Hia    . ,   

quested  the  king  to  call  a  i^ikmI  for  themvestigatkMi 

of  the  accusations  and  to  appoint  a  visitor  for  T^ome. 
Syromachus  agreed  to  the  calling  of  a  synod,  Imt  he 
and  his  miherentJH  protested  apiin.st  the  seiniing  of  a 
visitor.  Theoiioric,  liowever,  sent  ius  \  iMt<ir  Bishop 
Peter  of  Altinum  in  upper  Italy,  who  was  to  admin- 
iater  the  Roman  C!hurch  in  the  place  of  the  aooused 
ptqMk  Peter  came  to  Rome  and,  contrary  to  the 
ecmmandH  of  tbe  king,  allowed  himself  to  be  won  over 
by  tbe  adherents  of  Laurentius,  so  that  Theo<loric  at 
a  later  date  dismissed  him.  Not  long  after  Easter, 
between  May  and  July,  .'■)02,  the  syno<l  met  in  the 
basilica  of  Juliu.s  i.^aiita  M:u-ia  in  Trat<t<'vere).  The 
pope  declared  before  the  synod  that  it  bad  been  called 
with  hie  eonstint  and  that  he  was  ready  to  aaawer  the 
aaouaalkiM  before  it,  if  the  visitor  were  removed  and 
be  wen  re-establUMxl  as  tbe  administrator  of  the 
Church.  To  thi.s  fh(!  majority  of  tho  l)i.s}iop.s  .agreed 
and  t«ent  an  embji.s.sy  to  the  king  to  demand  the  execu- 
tion of  thwe  contlitions.  Thecxioric.  liowever,  re- 
fused, and  demanded,  first  of  all,  on  investigation  of 
the  accusations  against  the  pope.  A  second  session 
ol  the  avnod  waa  held»  therefore,  on  1  September, 
1103,  m  the  flworian  baeOiea  (Santa  Crooe  m  Oera« 
salemme),  and  the  minority  had  the  indictment  made 
by  the  Laurent ian  party  read  aloud.  Symmachus 
•ie^iired  to  go  from  St.  Peter's  to  the  synod  in  onier  to 
defend  himself,  but  on  the  way  theri*  he  was  attacked 
by  his  <^ponents  and  maltreated,  and,  escaphig  only 
with  great  diffioUty.  retuped  to  St.  mv'a;  aeveral 
priests  who  were  with  ham  were  killed  or  severely 
wounr|(><i.  The  Goths  sent  by  Th(^>doric  promised 
nun  a  reliable  escort  but  tlie  ]h)])v  now  refu-^ed  to 
app<'ar  before  the  >yiiorj,  altlmmih  invited  three  times. 
0>n.se<juently  the  a.s.'i^  nibled  liishops  declared  at  the 
third  se.s.sion,  held  alK>ut  the  middle  of  SeptembaTt 
they  could  not  paas  judgmmt  upon  the  pop^  beemia 
he  had  appeared  twioe  before  bis  judges,  tma  beeatna 
there  was  no  precedent  showing  that  an  occupant 
of  the  Roman  See  had  been  mjbjectrd  to  the  judgment 
of  other  bi--ho|is.  Thi\'  (:dli<l  upon  the  oppo.-ing 
clcTgj-  to  submit  to  the  pope,  and  rei^uestinl  the  king 
to  permit  the  bishoiw  to  return  to  their  dioceses.  AU 
these  step.i  were  in  vain :  the  majority  of  tbe  oler|Ey  and 
people  .sided  indeed  with  Symmachus,  bat  a  mmority 
of  the  clergy  and  a  majority  of  the  Senators  were 
at  that  time  partisans  of  Laurentius.  A  fourth  session, 
therefore,  was  held  on  'J.'i  October,  .")02,  called  the 
"iSynmlus  Palmju"i.s"  (Palmary  symxlj  either  from 
the  place  where  it  WJis  held  {ad  I'alttiata,  Palma),  or 
becaiuae  it  was  the  most  imiwrtant  scission  (palmaris). 
At  thb  so—ton  it  was  decided  that  on  account  of  the 
reaeona  given  earlier  the  decision  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  God;  Synmiachus  was  to  be  regarded 
■A^  fn  e  from  all  tlie  crimes  of  which  he  was  accused, 
and  liierefore  entitled  to  the  fidl  exercise  of  his  epis- 
copal otlice,  the  whole  proiMTty  of  tlie  Church  w.as  to 
be  transferred  t4>  him;  whoever  rc-tunied  to  his  obedi- 
ence should  csca[M>  punishment,  but  whoever  under* 
took  ecdeaiaatiflal  functions  at  Bona  witboat  pMMl 
permission  waa  to  be  regarded  at  a  seldnnatfe.  The 
decision  wa.s  signed  by  seventy-five  bi.sliops,  among 
them  the  hi.->lio|)s  of  Milan  and  Ravenna.  Many 
bishops  now  returned  to  their  dioceses.  The  majority, 
liowever,  met  with  the  Roman  priests  in  .St.  Peter's 
for  a  fifth  .s4>s.sion  under  the  presidency  of  Synunaohua 
on  6  November,  502.  The  edict  issued  by  the  piefeefe 
Basflius,  in  regulating  the  administratioa  of  tbe 
pos.s«!sions  of  the  Church  w.a.s  declared  invalid  and 
Svmmachus  issued  a  new  edict  re8i)ecting  tlie  admin- 
ist  r.it  ion  of  tida  pnpstj,  and  emrciaHy  in  legaid  to 
its  sale. 

King  Theodoric,  not  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  synod,  although  the  peat  majori^  of  the  ItaUaa 
on  tha  aide  of  tho  riuitful  pope,  did 
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wquently  the  opposition  called  its  candidate  LMiren- 
tiUB  tgain  to  Rome.  He  resided  in  tlM  Ltttana 
palftce,  which  was  in  the  handi  of  his  adberente,  whOe 

Symmachufl  retained  the  house  of  the  bishop  (epta- 
copinm)  ncur  St,  IVfcr's.  Tho  division  fontinufil 
for  four  y<'iirH,  <iuriiiK  Avlii<'li  both  partii-s  (mrrunl  on  u 
furious  (luarrfl  tii  Hoine.  I^'iurontius  hiwl  hi.s  iK>r- 
irait  adacd  to  the  scries  of  popes  in  the  Churcn  of 
Saint  Paul  Without  the  Walls.  However,  certain 
pramiiient  penona  exerted  their  influeDoe  in  favour  of 
Blyinmaehua,  as  Bishop  AvHua  of  Vienne,  who,  at  the 
caoimt  of  the  Gallican  bishop.s,  addrmwHl  an  urc  nt 
letter  to  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the  rightful  inipr  and 
for  the  restoration  of  unity.  Symmaelius  grwlually 
won  over  a  number  of  the  adherents  of  the  oppoiition. 
The  greatest  factor  in  the  healing  ol  the  Miuni  was 
the  interpoaitioa  of  Daaoon  Dinmntit  of  AkasMidria, 
who  had  eorae  to  Rome.  He  me  eommiaBkmed  by 
Symmachus  to  go  to  Thoodqrtfc  and  won  the  king 
over  to  the  side  of  the  riKhtful  pope.  Apparently 
political  niotivi  s  were  uivnlvrd,  a.s  the  king  wishe<i  to 
take  action  anainst  the  Laurentian  party,  which  in- 
clined to  Con.'^tantinople.  He  commanded  Senator 
Festua,  the  bead  of  the  hostile  pwrty,  to  return  nil 
Roman  churches  to  Symmachus.  Lanventitia  having 
lost  many  adherents  among  the  senator-  tlie  king's 
command  was  executed  without  dittiinlty.  The  anti- 
popi-,  oliliu'd  to  leave  Rome,  ret  in  d  Ui  a  farm  beluiiji- 
ing  to  lus  prot<"ctor  Festus.  Only  a  Humll  party  still 
held  to  Laurentius  and  refused  to  recognize  Symma- 
chus as  Bishop  of  Rome^ut  it  was  tnngnificaat  and 
was  reconciled  later  to  HornJadas,  the  suooeMor  of 
SjymmaGhus.  During  the  adusm  a  number  oif  polem- 
iad  writings  appeare<l,  as  from  the  party  of  Laurentius 
the  treatise  "Contra  Synodum  ab.wmitioniH  inron- 
gruae",  to  which  Deacon  Ennodius  replied  in  "Libellus 
adversus  eos  qui  contra  Synodum  scriberc  nrsMump- 
eerunt"  ("Mon.Cierm.  Hist.:  Auet.  ant.",  VII,48  sq.). 
While  the  author  of  the  life  of  Symmachus  in  the  com- 
pletely ymmmd  text  of  the  "Liber  pontificaUs"  is 
T«ry  laTourdble  to  this  pope,  the  writer  of  another  con- 
tinuationof  the  papal  bio^^phics supports  the  cau.se  of 
Laurentius  ("  Fragment  Laurentien  ,  ed.  IXichesne  in 
"Liber  ixmtificalis",  I,44-4r)).  During  the  <Ii.sput(  the 
adhercntsof  Symmaohusdrewup  four  aporr>'phal  writ- 
ings called  the  "SymaiMllian  lorgerics";  these  were: 
"Qeata  lynodi  SinuoniiUB  de  MaroeUtno";  "Con- 
•titotnm BBvertri":  "Geeta  Liberii";  *'Gerta  de  pur- 
gatioae  Xysti  et  Polychronii  accusatione".  These 
four  works  are  to  he  found  in  Cotistant,  "EpLst.  rom. 
pintif."  (Paris,  1721),  appendix,  29  sq. ;  cf .  Duchesne, 
"Lib<T  jH)ntifieAlis",  I,  introduction,  CXXXIII  sq.: 
"HisU)ire  Utt^^raire  des  a|MHffypllii  oymmachicns^'. 
The  object  of  these  forgenea  was  to  produce  cUeged 
hMtaaees  from  earlier  times  to  support  the  WMle 
procedure  of  the  adherents  of  Symmachus,  and,  in 
particular,  the  position  that  the  Roman  bi.-^hop  could 
not  !)«  ju(lf:ed  by  any  court  comiKised  of  other  bish- 
ops. Still  these  forgeries  arc  not  the  first  documents 
to  maintain  this  latter  tenet. 

Symmachus  sealousty  defoided  the  auj^portem  of 
orthodoxy  during  the  diaordera  of  tho  AinMnan  sehism. 
He  defends,  although  without  success,  the  opponents 
of  the  "  Hfnotikon  in  a  letter  to  Emperor  Anastasius 
I  (401 S1.  At  a  later  date  many  of  the  pcnieciiJed 
Oriental  bishoj)s  a<idreswd  themselves  to  the  pope  to 
whom  they  sent  a  confe,ssion  of  faith.  Shortly  after 
506  the  ompcror  sent  him  a  letter  full  of  invectives,  to 
which  the  pope  sent  a  firm  answer,  maintaining 
forcibly  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  Church  (Thiel, 
"Epist.  rom.  pont.",  I,  700  sq.)  In  a  letter  of  8 
Oetcber,  .'»12,  a<ldressod  to  the  bLshojw  of  lllyria,  tho 
pope  warned  the  elerg>'  of  that  province  not  to  hold 
commtmion  with  heretics.  S*x)n  after  the  beginning 
df  tuspMitificate  Symmachus  interposed  in  the  cpiarm 
bolweoit  the  Archbishops  of  Aries  and  N'ienne  as  to 
the  boiiadarfea  of  their  n^MOtivotanitotkai  Heai^ 
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nulled  the  edict  issued  by  Anastasius  II  in  favour  of 
tlie  Arohbishop  of  Vicnne  and  Uter  (6  November,  518) 

confirmed  the  metropoUtan  rights  of  Archbishop 
Cffflarius  of  Aries,  as  thi'se  hjul  been  fixed  by  Leo  1. 
.Moreover,  lie  i;rant(il  ('j>:iriu^  the  i)ri\  ili^  of  wear- 
ing the  paUium,  the  hrst -known  instance  of  such  a 
grant  by  the  Holy  See  to  a  bishop  outside  of  Italy. 
In  a  letter  of  11  June,  614,  he  appointed  Cnariua  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  Cnurch  both  In  CSani 
and  Spain,  to  hold  synods  cS  the  bishops  in  certain 
cases,  to  give  letters  of  recommendation  to  clergj*  who 
journeye<l  to  Rome.  More  important  matters  were 
to  be  laid  before  the  Holy  See.  In  the  city  of  Ronip, 
according  to  the  "Liber  pontificalia",  the  pope  t4x>k 
severe  measures  against  the  ManiciueaoBk  ordered 
the  bummc  of  thefr  booicB,  and  expelled  raen  from 
the  city,  fie  enx"te<i  or  restoreil  and  ailorninl  various 
churches.  Thus  he  built  a  Church  of  St.  ,\n<Irew  nejir 
St.  Peter's,  a  Hnsiliea  of  St.  Agnes  on  the  \  ia  .\uri  li:i, 
adorned  the  Church  of  St.  P(?t«T'B,  eonii)letely  rebuilt 
the  Basilica  of  Sta.  Sylvester  and  Mart  inus,  and  made 
impnyreoMute  over  the  Catacomb  of  the  Jordani  on 
the  Via  Saliria.  He  built  episcopal  houaea  (epuoniia) 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  parvis  of  St.  Peter's.  These 
buikUngs  were  evidently  connected  with  the  residence 
of  the  pope  for  s<'vend  years  near  St.  Peter's  during 
the  disorders  of  the  I.aurtmtian  schism.  He  also 
built  asylums  for  the  )x>or  near  the  thrte  ehurches  of 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence  that  were  oui> 
side  the  dty  iralb.  The  pope  contributed  larpe  suns 

for  the  Btipport  of  the  r'atlmlie  bishops  of  .\fnrn  who 
were  persecuted  by  tlie  rulers  of  the  Arian  Vandals. 
He  also  ail  1 1'.  1  ilie  inhabit  ants  of  tho  i)n)vinces  of  upjier 
Italy  who  aulTerwl  so  sorely  fronj  the  inva.sion  of  the 
barbarians.  After  hia  death  he  was  buried  at  St. 
Peter's.  Sjrnunaohua  ia  venerated  in  the  Eomen 
Ghundi  ae  aaaint. 

Libtr  jMnfjUesKt,  «d.  PmiisiSS.  I.  900-268;  JaftA.  ff<vate 
pont.  rem.  (Sndcd.),  I,  06  iq.;  Tsm,  Bpi»t.  rom.  potUi/.,  639  aq.; 
Acta  tifnoriorum  Romm  hahit.  H-  400,  501,  502  in  Mon.  derm.  Ilxti.: 
Auri.  ant..  XII,  393  WJ.;  Gki»\R,  r.'.fA.  Homo  un4  drr  Fdl'^tr,  I. 
4(M)  sqq.;  Lanqkn,  O—eh.  drr  rdmuchtn  KircMe,  II,  21V  •go.: 
HsncLa.  HitL  <^  UU  CmmeiU  ^  tU  Ckmtk,  tr.  OuBB,  tv 
(EdinburKb.  ISM),  40  wiq..  5a-7S:  StSbb*,  qudlmuimSmamm 
Inurmiiarii'chrn  .^chitmn  iii  SilTuno'lfr.  tier  Wienir  Akodmitt 
CXII  (IS'M)i.  2m  K]q,;  M\  ■.  lirtrh.  4er  QuflUn  det  Kirthm 
Ttth'tM,  I.  411  »(\<\.:  rrKiu~'  iiiri  t  II.  Thtmirrich  der  (irvat  ia 
Wrltotfrhirhlf  in  A'araJlf^r' i .  .'-  'i  iMmni,  l';<10),  44  wn.:  Ha«T«- 
MANM,  CucA.  JtaU€n*  im  MtUtiaUtr,  1  ^Leipiia.  1887).  142  iqq. 

Jm  P>  KnacH* 

Symmachus  the  Eblonite,  author  of  one  of  the 
Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  included  by 
Orieen  in  hLs  Hcxapla  mikI  Tetrapla.  Some  frai^menta 
of  this  version  survive  in  what  remains  of  the  Ilexapla. 
Symmachus  also  wrote  "Commentaries",  not  extant, 
apparently  to  support  the  hereqy  of  tlie  Kbinnitea  bv 
SiiaddiigtheOoiiNof  *'Origen  atelM 

that  he  obtained  these  and  other  commentaries  of 
Symmachus  on  the  Scriptures  from  a  certain  Juliana, 
who,  he  sjivs,  inherited  them  from  Symmachus  him- 
self" (Eusc'bius,  "Hist.  I'k-cl.",  VI,  rvii).  Palladiua 
(Hist.  Laus.,  Ixiv)  found  in  a  manuscript  "very 
anoieni  and  arranged  in  ttiduri"  the  foilomng  entry 
made  by  Origen:  "This  book  I  found  in  the  house  of 
Juliana,  the  virgin  in  Cnarea,  when  I  was  hiding 
there;  who  said  she  had  received  it  from  Symmachus 
himself  the  interpreter  of  the  Jews".  The  date  of 
Origen's  stay  with  Juliana  was  probably  2^18-41, 
i.  e.  during  the  |)erse<-iition  of  Maximin,  but  this  tells 
us  nothing  about  the  date  of  Symmachus's  version 
of  the  Scriptures  which  was  known  to  Origen  when  1m 
\^-rotc  (about  228)  his  earliest  commentaries  (see 
Swetc,  "Introd.  to  O.  T.  in  Greek",  p.  50).  It  used 
commonly  to  be  acreptixl,  on  the  supposed  authority 
of  St.  Epiphanius  (De  mens,  et  jiond.,  xvi),  that 
Symmachus  flourished  in  the  age  of  Severus  (193- 
211),  but  the  text  of  Epiphanius  is  full  of  the  wildest 
blunders.  The  Syriac  translator  who  (as  waa  fiaft 
pointed  out  fay  Lasarde),  had  aIbm  eooi^  taili  bsfon 
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him,  wnds  Verus  not  Scverus,  and  cxpUinB  a  littio 
later  that  by  this  emperor  is  meant  Marcus  Aureliiu 
(161-80).  MtlMloHibeaMdisthattheraiiaodip. 
infr  improbabfe  aboiii  this  date.   EpiphaniiM  nyi 

flirt liiT  tli.'if  SyiaBMidlU.H  wjus  i\  Sam.irif an  who  having 
quarn-llfti  with  Wb  own  ix-oplf  went  over  lo  Judaism, 
but  all  otli<T  :in(  i(  lit  luilhoritii's  arc  unanimous  in 
making  him  an  Ebionitc.  From  the  language  of 
nuwy  writers  who  speak  of  Synmiachus  (Ambroaias- 
tar,  "Prol.  in  £p.  ad  Galat'^  PhilaBtrius,  IxiU;  St. 
Augustine,  '*Ooatm  Faust.",  XIX, 
chus  must  have  been  a  man  of  great  im[x)rtiinre  in 
hin  sr-ct,  if  not  the  founder  of  a  sect  witliin  a  s<t>t. 
lli-s  vr'i>ion  of  the  ( )1<1  'l  estament  wius  largely  used  hy 
St.  Jerome,  who  twice  speaks  of  two  editions  of  it. 
As  a  translator  he  aimed  at  writing  good  Greek  and 
not  «t  the  il»VMh  Utwrnliw  of  Atpiua.  "Aquila  et 
Bfwaamidtaa  et  Theodotio  .  .  .  divemim  pcene  opus 
faft  •odeni  opore  profliflcrunt,  alio  nitente  v<'rbuin  flo 
verbo  o\|)ritii(Tc,  alio  sensum  potius  aequi,  tcrtio 
non  muUum  a  v(>torihu.s  discrepan"  (jBt.  JafOBN^ 
"Proloft.  in  Eusa-b.  Chronimn"). 

Hahnac-k.  fjt.ifA.  der  aUehri*tt.  l.i'.  hit  Euitbiu$  (3  voU.,  I^ip- 
Eig,  18U:}-1904):  Difi.  CkriM.  Bio3.,  ■.  V.  Httapla,  Sum' 
MocAw.  TktodoHtn:  Swvm,  iwiwlMl. ktOiT.lm  Otm*  (Lim- 
1801):  MmtaU,  L'tit  M Hwrnm  fbmwm •  B.  Myifamtt 
IMS). 

FhAMcn  J.  Baoobom. 
See  VranoNB  09 


Bdlb. 

Arxnphoraw.  Saiin^  autftyred  with  her  seTeii  I 
at  Tibur  (Tivoli)  towenb  the  end  of  the  reifcn  of  Etan- 

peror  Hadrian  (117-l.'iK).  The  storj'  of  th(Mr  martvr- 
doni  is  told  in  an  old  Ptissio,  the  reliability  of  which 
i.s  s«  rioiisly  qucstioncil  by  many  mcKlcrn  himiologists. 
Accordmg  to  this  Paasio,  Symphorosa  w:i.s  a  lady 
living  at  Tibur,  the  widow  of  the  trilmnc,  ("lotulius, 
who hadofeviously  been  martyred  by  Emperor  Ha- 
drian at  Gabii,  now  Torri,  a  town  of  the  Sabines.  When 
Hadrian  had  completed  hi.s  costly  palace  at  Tibur  and 
ba^an  its  de<lication  by  offering  sacrifices,  he  received 
the  following  rciDonso  from  tne  gxxls:  "The  widow 
Sytnphonts  t  and  ner  sons  torment  us  daily  by  invok- 
ing their  God.  if  she  and  her  .ions  offer  sacrifice,  we 
pramiae  to  give  you  all  t  hat  you  ask  for. "  When  all 
tiie  •nq»erac's  attampts  to  mduee  SyBaphorosa  and 
Imt  aona  to  aacrifioe  to  the  ^ods  were  unsuccessful,  ho 
ordaed  her  to  be  brought  to  the  Touiple  of  Hercules, 
where,  aft<»r  variou.s  tortures,  slii*  was  thrown  into  the 
river  (Aiiio).  with  a  heavy  ro<  k  f!i.«tenpd  lo  her  neck. 
Her  brother  Eugeniu.s,  who  w:i.m  a  iiiemlK>r  of  the  COUn- 
oil  of  Tibur,  buried  her  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
The  next  day  the  emperor  summoned  her  WBWU  nom^ 
andbaingequaUyuDsueccaafuiinhiaattenqytatoaMke 
theaaMflrifice  to  tiie  gods,  he  ordered  them  to  be  tied 
toaaven  stakes  which  had  be<'n  erectfd  for  the  purpose 
round  the  Temple  of  I  lereules.  Each  of  them  suner«Hl 
adifTen  iii  kin  l  of  mart yrdoin.  Cr<sccn.s  was  pierced 
througli  the  throat,  Juliaa  throtigh  the  breast,  Neme- 
iiua  tnrough  the  heiut,  Frimitivus  was  wounded  at 
tiie  navd,  Juatioua  was  pieroed  through  the  back, 
Sfcraeteua  (Staeteos,  Eataeteus)  was  woundad  at  the 
■de,  and  Eugrnius  was  cleft  in  two  parts  fram  top  to 
bottoin.  Their  Inxliea  were  thrown  into  a  deep  ditch 
at  a  place  which  the  pagan  priests  a'^terwanls  (-tiled 
"Ad  scptcm  Biothanafos".  (The  Greek  word  {iMii- 
mrof.  or  rather  ^(ajcidiaToi,  was  employetl  for  sclf- 
OMiraeren  and,  by  the  pagans,  applied  to  Christiana 
libo  suffered  martyrdom).  Hereupon  the  persecu- 
tion cea.'<cfl  fo;-  one  year  and  .six  months,  during 
whieh  i>erio«l  the  l)o<li<>s  of  the  martyrs  were  buried 
on  the  Via  '^riburlina,  eight  or  nine  miles  frotn  Kome. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  much  reliability  these 
Acts  possess.    The  opinion  that  they  were  written 
Julius  Afric^nus  (third  centur>')  has  been  almost 
universally  rejected,  aince  neitbetr  Eusebius  nor  any 
L  of  that  period  makae      UuMfc  alln»Miiii 


to  any  .-Vets  of  Roman  or  Italian  martyrs  composed  by 
this  African  writer.   The  "  IIieron3rmian  MartynJ* 
whioh  waa  eompilad  by  an  unknown  author  m 
laeoad  half  of  llie  fifth  oentur>',  commemorates 

8fc»  5finph»roHa  and  her  sons  on  IS  July,  but  here  the 
names  of  iu  r  sons  are  entirely  liitTerent  from  those 
given  in  the  Ai  ts.  One  of  the  mtuiuscripts  (codex 
Bemensis)  of  this  martyrology  atates  that  the  Acts 
of  these  martyrs  areextant: "  quorum  geata  hat^entur  " 
C'Martgrralachtm  Hianiemii&ugnnn'',  adited  by  De 
Roaai  and  Dmhenem  Aeto  SB.  MoremfariB  II,  1. 93). 
Since  here  the  names  of  SjTnphorosa's  sons  are  aiffer* 
ent  from  those  of  the  .\cts  which  we  possess,  there 
nuLst  have  exi.strd  some  other  ■'(le.sia"  to  wliich  the 
author  of  the  martyrology  refers.  In  the  same  martyr- 
ology, on  27  Jana,  an  oommemorated  seven  brottier- 
martyzai,  whioaa  oamea  are  identical  with  (hose  which 
our  Aeta aarign to^aonsof  Bymphoroea.  It  is  prob- 
ablr  that  the  author  of  the  Acts,  guided  by  the  tradi- 
tion tliat  Syinphonxsa  hiul  seven  soils  who  were  mar- 
tyrc'i,  made  her  the  mother  of  the  seven  miu-tyrs, 
whom  he  found  mentioned  in  the  martyrology  on  27 
June.  If  this  is  the  case,  we  may  infer,  pronriladl 
phorosa  had  sevmi  sons  at  all,  that  thor  namea ' 
not  those  mentioned  in  the  Acta.  Whether  their  ^ 
those  assigned  to  them  in  the  "  Hieronymian  Nfart3T- 
ology^"  wul  also  remain  doubtful  as  long  as  we  have  no 
oertamty  that  the  "Gesta"  to  which  the  author  refers 
are  authentic.  Some  hagiologists  consider  the  seven 
sons  of  Symphorosa,  like  those  of  Felicitas  (q.  v.),  a 
mere  adaptation  of  the  seven  sons  of  the  Maocabeaa 
Mother.  In  the  seventeenth  centurr,  Boaio  dia* 
covered  the  ruins  of  a  basilica  at  the  place  popularly 
called  "le  sette  fratte"  (the  seven  brothers),  on  the 
Via  Tiburtina,  nine  miles  from  Rome.  (Hosio,  ''Koma 
.Sotteranea",  105-9).  The  Acts  and  the  "Hierony- 
mian Martyrology"  agree  in  designating  this  sjHjt  as 
the  tomb  of  Symphorosa  and  her  aons.  P'urther  di»> 
covcries,  that  leave  no  room  for  dodbt  that  the  hanilina 
was  built  over  their  tomb,  were  made  by  Stevenson. 
The  remains  were  transferred  to  the  Church  of  8. 
AnRclo  i.s  PpHcaria  at  Rome  by  Stephen  (II)  III  in  7ri2. 
A  Kiircojihagus  was  foun<i  here  in  IRIO,  bearing  the  in- 
scription: "Hie  re(iuiescunt  corjKjra  SS.  Martyrum 
SimforostD,  viri  sui  Zotici  (Gctulii)  et  Eiliorum  ejus  a 
Stephano  traaalata.^'  The  Diu<-m>  of  TivoU 
honours  them  aa  patrons  and  the  whole  Church  cele- 
brates their  fiBaat  18  July. 

Ai.L.^nD.  Hist,  de*  Pertfruliont  jyfmhnt  le»  dfu*  pnmitm 
tiiitri,  (I'ari«.  ItHM).  276-92;  Achblii*,  DU  ManvrototUH,  Uin 
attchirhte  u.  lAr  WrrI  (Bi-rlin.  HHKI).  159-fi2:  StevenhoM, 
ScDprrUi  ilella  l>a'iltra  ilx  mnta  Sirtfornga  e  dex  fuoi  nt!f  figli  al 
nono  mioUo  d*Ua  via  Titnaiitui,  I  (Rome.  IHT.Hi,  .VI'J  f);  Kctles. 

Mm*  iffkt  Mudb  IS  Mgr;  ic«s  AS.  Jvtu  f  r,  .3W-9. 

MlCHAEI,  OtT. 

Sympaon.  Rjchabo,  Vje^'sbabls.  See  Gablick, 
NiaK».«a»  VamnuBUk 

Synagogue,  the  place  of  ivssemblage  of  the  Jews. 
TliLs  article  will  treat  of  the  name,  origin,  history, 
organization,  litur^  and  building  of  the  synagogue. 

I.  Nams. — The  Greek  »i«irwiHL  whence  the  Latin 
tH/nagogOt  French  nynagotut,  and  English  synagogue, 
means  a  meet  ing,  an  a.sserably ;  and  is  used  by  the  Sejv 
tuogint  to  tr;in.slate  the  Hebrew  mj?.  The  .\ramaic 
translation  is  J<.""".l'2r  (ef.  Arabic  Kaniaah,  a  cliun  h) 
to  which  is  akin  the  New  Hebrew  r!C23.  The  place 
of  as8embla|;e  was  termed  in  New  Hebrew,  n*3, 
rsUHi  meeting-housc,  i.  e.,  ctmt  wnsTtryft..  In  tha 
ooune  of  time^  the  smgle  word  synagogue  came  to 
me.in  not  only  the  meeting  but  tne  meeting-house, 
the  teaching  then-of  and,  in  the  broatlest  »<>n.He,  the 
body  i)olitie  of  the  .Jeus.  This  broad  jH-nse  of  tlie 
word  .syn.'igogue  is  )i*-cn  in  John's  use  of  'airoovira-)wy6i 
"exc<)inniiuueate<r'  or  "put  out  of  the  sjTiagogue 
(cf.  ix,  22;  xii,  42;  xvi,  2).  Another  Greek  name  for 
avnagogue  in  use  among  HcUcnistie  Jewa,  ia  ajMsnrx^ 
abortaned  after  tbe  analogy  vi  tvnettni,  bonn 
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vpmreirx^t,  hotisc  of  prayer  (cf.  Philo,  "In  Place", 
§6. 7 ; " AdGaium". §^2(».23. 43).  This  phraHe  it*  in  the 
eptuagint  tran.><l:»tion  of  Isaias  (Ivi,  7):  "Mv  houae 
shall  bo  culled  the  house  of  prayer  [nhZT^  r*Dl  for  all 
nations."  The  L:ititiis(><l  prownicha  of  Juvenal  (Sat., 
Ill,  296)  means  the  Jewish  house  of  prayer  or  syna- 
gof^e.  Joeephus  (Antia.,  X\'I,  vi,  2)  cit*^  an  edict 
of  .\ugustus  which  calls  the  .SjTiagOKue  ffafifiartlop,  the 
Sahhalh-house. 

II.  Okicin. — Obscurity  en.shroud«  the  first  lM>Kin- 
ningfl  of  the  syniiKoRue.  The  Jenisulem  Talmud 
(in  E.X.,  .wiii,  2())  datc«  it  from  the  time  of  Mcwes; 
BO,  too,  the  tra<lition  of  tlu*  .Mt-xandrian  Jews,  a<> 
oording  to  the  witness  of  Philo,  "I>e  Vita  Mosis" 
(III,  27)  and  Joaephus,  "Contra  Apion."  (II,  17). 


Rkmainb  or  A  Stnaoooob  at  KEm  Bir'im,  rAUEsnsE 


This  rabbinical  tra<lition  is  not  reliable.  It  was  prob- 
ably during  the  liabylonian  captivity  that  the  syna- 
gogue b<'came  a  national  feature  of  Hebrew  worship. 
Afar  from  their  Temple,  the  exiled  Jews  gathered  into 
local  mecting-hou.'^es  for  ]>ublic  worship.  Sacrifice 
was  denied  them;  prayer  in  common  was  not.  The 
longer  their  exile  from  the  national  altar  of  sacrifice, 
the  greater  became  their  need  of  h<iu.se8  of  prayer: 
this  need  was  met  by  an  ever-incre;i«ing  number  of 
synagogues,  scattered  throughout  the  land  of  exile. 
From  Babylonia  this  national  system  of  sA'nagogue 
worship  wjis  brought  to  Jerusalem.  That  the  »>Tia- 
goguc  dates  many  generations  earlier  than  Apostolic 
times,  is  clear  from  the  authority  of  St.  James: 
"For  Moses  of  old  time  [iK  ytrtwp  ipxalw]  hath  in 
every  city  them  that  preach  him  in  the  syiiiigogues, 
where  he  w  read  every  sfibbath"  (Acts,  xv,  21). 

III.  HiBTOKY. — From  the  out.set  of  Christianity  the 
s>'nagngue  was  in  full  jiower  of  its  various  functions; 
the  New  Testament  speaks  thereof  fifty-five  times. 
The  word  is  used  to  denote  tlie  body  pohtic  of  the  Jews 
twelve  times:  twice  in  Matthew  (x,  17;  xxiii,  34): 
once  in  Mark  (xiii,  9);  three  times  in  Luke's  Ciospel 
(viii,  41^  xii,  11;  xxi,  12),  and  four  times  in  his  Acts 
(vi,  9;  IX,  2;  xxii,  19;  xxvi,  11);  and  twice  in  the 
Johannine  writings  (.Apoc.,  ii,  9;  iii,  9).  The  more 
restricted  meaning  of  me<»ting-hou8e  occurs  forty- 
three  times  in  the  New  Testament — seven  in  Mat- 
thew (iv,  23;  vi,  2.  6;  ix,  36;  xii,  9;  xiii,  54;  xxiiij  6); 
seven  times  in  Mark  (i,  21,  23,  29,  39;  iii,  1;  vi,  2; 
xii,  39);  twelve  times  in  Luke's  rioe»pel  (iv,  15;  16, 
20,  28,  33.  38,  44;  vi.  6;  vii.  5;  xi,  43;  xiii,  10;  xx,  46), 
and  fourteen  times  in  his  Acts  (ix.  20;  xiii,  5,  14,  42; 


xiv,  1;  XV,  21;  xvii,  1,  10,  17;  xviii,  4,  7,  19,  26;  xix, 
8);  twice  in  John  (vi,  59j  xviii,  20);  once  m  James 
(ii,  2).  Our  Lord  taught  m  the  synagogues  of  Naza- 
reth (Matt.,  xiii,  54;  Mark,  vi,  2;  Luke,  iv,  16),  and 
Caphjirnaum  (^iark,  i,  21;  Luke,  vii,  5;  John,  vi,  59). 
•Saint  Paul  preacheil  in  the  synagogues  of  Damascus 
(Acts,  ixj  20),  Salamina  in  Cyprus  (Act«,  xiii,  5), 
Antioch  m  Pisidia  (Act.s,  xiii  14),  loonium  (xiv,  1), 
Philippi  (xvi,  13),  Thessalonica  (x\'ii,  1),  Bercca 
(xvii,  10),  .\thens  (xvii,  17),  Corinth  (xviii,  4,  7), 
and  Kphraus  (xviii,  19).  It  is  worthy  of  not«  that 
despite  his  frequent  use  of  the  Jewish  meeting-house, 
St.  Paul  in  his  stem  antagonism  never  once  deigns 
to  make  mention  of  the  synagogue.  He  designates 
Judaism  by  the  term  "circumcision",  and  not,  as 
do  the  Kvangelists,  by  the  word  "synagogue". 
And  even  in  8|M;aking  of  the  Jews  as  "the  circum- 
cision", St.  Paul  avoids  the  received  word  Ttfitrofi^, 
"i\  cutting  around",  a  word  employM  by  the  .Alexan- 
drian Philo  for  Judaism  and  reserved  by  the  Apot^tle 
for  Christianity.  The  sworn  foe  of  the  "faltw;  cir- 
cumcision" takes  a  current  word  Kararofi-Zi,  "a  cutting 
down",  and  with  the  vigourous  die  of  his  fancy, 
stamps  there<m  an  entirely  new  and  exclusively 
Pauline  meaning — the  fiUse  circumcision  of  Judaism. 

.\t   the  time  of   the   destruction  of  Jeru.salem 
(a.  d.  70)  there  were  in  the  citv  itself  .394  s>7iagogue8, 
according  to  the  Babylonian  1  almud  (Kethub.  l()5a); 
480,  according  to  the  Jenisalem  Talmud  (Megilla  73d). 
Besides  these  svnagogucs  for  the  Palestinian  JewTs, 
each  group  of  flellenistic  Jews  in  Jerusalem  had  its 
own  synagogue — the  Lilwrtintis,  the  Alexandrians, 
the  C>^Tenian8,  the  Cilicians,  etc.  (Acts,  vi,  9).  Joee- 
phus  speaks  of  the  synxigoguc  which  .\grippa  1 
enx'ted  in  Dora  (.\ntiq.,  XIX,  vi,  3),  of  the  (irsa- 
rean  svnagogue  which  revolted  against  Rome  (Bell, 
Jud.,  ll,  xiv,  4),  of  the  great  s^Tiagogue  of  Tiberias 
(Vita,  54),  and  of  the  synagogue  of  Antioch  in 
SjTia   to   which   the   8a<Ted   vessels   were  borne 
away  in  the  time  of  the  .Soleurid  War  (Bell.  Jud., 
VII,  iii,  3).    Philo  is  authority  for  the  existence, 
during  the  first  century  a.  d.,  of  many  sj'nagogucs  in 
Alexandria  (Log.  ad  Gaium,  20),  and  of  not  a  few  in 
Rome  (Ibid.,  2ii).     In  Northern  Galilee,  are  nu- 
merous ruins  whose  stvle  of  architecture  and  inscrip- 
tions are  indications  of  8>Tiagogue8  of  the  second  and, 
maybe,  the  first  centur>'  a.  u.    The  Franciscims  are 
now  engiiged  in  the  restoration  of  the  ruinetl  syna- 
gogue of  Tel  Hum,  the  site  of  ancient  Caphamaum. 
This  beautiful  and  colossal  H>'nagogue  was  probably 
the  one  ia  which  Jceus  tau|j;ht  (Luke,  vii,  5).    Of  the 
ruinetl  sjTiagogues  of  Galilee,  that  of  Kefr  Bir'im 
is  the  most  perfectly  preser%'ed.    Various  Greek 
iiLscriptions,  recently  discoveriHl  in  I^ower  Egj'pt, 
tell  of  synagogues  built  there  in  the  days  of  the  I*tolc- 
mies.    A  marble  slab,  unearthed  in  1902  some  twelve 
mile*  from  Alexandria,  reads:  "In  honour  of  King 
Ptolemy  and  Queen  Berenice,  his  sister  and  wife,  and 
their  cliildren,  the  Jews  (de<licate)  this  wpoaevx^". 
Both  the  Jenisalem  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud  make 
mention  of  numerous  CSalilean  sjoiagogiies  which 
were  centres  of  rabbinical  literary,  and  religious  and 
political  influence  at  Sepnhoris,  'f  iberias,  Scythopolis, 
etc.    Every  Jewish  settlement  was  obligea  by  Tal- 
mudic  law  to  have  its  sjTiagogue;  the  membere  of 
the  community  could  oblige  one  another  to  the 
building  .and  maintaining  thereof ;  indeed  the  members 
of  the  Jewish  community  wen»  <lesignated  "sons  of 
the  sjTiagogtie".    For  further  hLslor>'  of  the  syna- 
gogue, see  Jews  and  Judaism. 

The  Great  SjTiagogue  is  worthy  of  special  mention, 
as  to  it  is  as.sipned,  by  Jewish  tnidilion,  the  important 
rdle  of  forming  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Esdras  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  and  to  have  been  a 
permanent  and  legislative  .assemblage  for  two  and 
a  half  centuries.    The  Mishnab  (Pirke  Aboth,  I,  I) 
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claims  that  the  Prophets  handed  down  the  Torah 
to  the  men  of  the  Great  S]mago|pie.  "  Aboth  Rabbi 
Nathan"  (a  post-Tabnudic  traatue)  paraphrases  this 
statement  by  Including  the  last  three  Prophets  in 
this  iis.sf'riihhm(>:  "Akkcus,  Ziichariiw  im(i  Nlalac-lii.i.s 
recti\f«i  [the  Torah]  frum  the  Prophets;  and  I  lie 
men  of  the  Great  Svna^gue  received  frf>m  Aggeus, 
Zachoriim  and  Malachtas".  How  lung  thi^  su|)- 
poeedly  authoritative  body  held  control  uf  the  n>Iigion 
of  Imdf  it  is  imiXMnble  to  telL  Jewish  chronology 
Crmd  the  Exile  to  Alexander's  conquest  is  far  from 
afaar.  Itabbi  Jcrrnii;ih  (Jems.  Talmud,  Bcrakot, 
4d)  says  that  one  huiuircil  and  twenty  elders  mu<ic 
up  ihia  body  and  instituted  the  prayers  and  Ixmk^ 
dietioDS  of  Aidduth  and  habdaiaii.  The  TiUmud,  oti 
tlw  flaotmy  (Peah,  II,  6).  hands  down  Torali  from 
Hm  Prophets  to  tbe  Zugoth  (Pairs)  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Great  S^-nagogue.  Be  the  Great 
Sjniftf^ogue  of  Jewish  tradition  what  it  may,  liistorieal 
criticism  luw  niled  it  out  of  court.  Kuenen,  in  his 
epoch-making  monogruj  h  '  ()v<'r  die  Manncn  dcr 
groote  e^'nagoge"  (Atujterdiun,  1S7U),  shows  that  a 
single  meeting  came  to  be  looked  u|)oii  aa  a  permanent 
institution.  The  Levites  and  people  met  once  and 
only  once,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  the  eovenant 
df'scrihed  by  Neheniias  (II  Est!.,  viii  x>,  and  the  im- 
portant .'i^isenibliigc  became  the  nucleus  round  which 
were  wrapped  the  fables  of  later  Jewisli  Iradition. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  of  W.  R.  Smith,  "The  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church",  p.  H)!>;  Kyle, 
" Canon  of  the  Old  Testament p.  250:  Buhl,  "  Canon 
and  Text  of  the  Old  Testament p.  33:  Driver,  "In- 
troduction to  tha  litcatan  of  the  Old  Teatamettt", 
6th  ed..  p.  7. 

IV.  ()k(;anizatio.v.  —  (1)  JuiUrinl. — The  "sonn  of 
the  fltynagggue"  were  governed  by  a  council  called 
Mtt  mi,  iKRiae  of  justice";  or  wriSpior  "council" 
(tnailitanted  rrVUS.  Sanhedrin);  tupovXi,,  "coun. 
en".  llieiMnnMnoftUaeoiunen  were  twenty-three 
in  larger  towns,  seW  m  imaller;  and  w<>rc  called 
ipxorrn,  "nilers"  (Matt.,  ix,  IS.  23;  Luke,  viii,  41), 
or  wptrpiripo.,  ".uKientrt"  (Luke,  vii,  3).  The 
"rulcia  of  the  Hynago^c"  hod  it  in  their  power  to 
punish  by  excommunication,  eoottigiiis  and  deatli. 
(^)  Bnommunication  from  the  Bfnajogu  toaaamtbr 
wm termed  l^r^,  s'^n,  MLBtpm  (see Amatobiia).  Bom 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  me.an  that  an  object  is 
"MOed"  or  "accursed"  (cf,  .\ral)ic  huirim,  the  han-m, 
Apiecinct  sacred  to  the  womeji  of  a  houwhold  or  the 
mosque  of  a  community),  (b)  Scourging  (n'3?;,  cf. 
Mtdckoth,  III,  12;  ttMrnSu,  cf.  Matt,  x,  17;  xxiii,  34; 
Upu,  cf.  Mark,  xiii,  9:  Acts,  xxii,  19)  was  thirty-nine 
atripcs  (Makkoth,  III,  10;  II  Cor.,  xi,  34)  bid  on  by 
the  "servant  of  the  sj'nagogue",  hazznn,  vwtph-rtt,  for 
minor  ofTencee.  Thre«'  elden*  made  up  a  tribunal  com- 
petent to  inflict  the  penalty  of  BcourginK.  It  is  likely 
to  this  lesser  tribunal  that  Our  Lord  refers:  "Whoso- 
ever is  angry  with  his  broth^  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  iudpMOt",  'mxo«  Irrat  rn  npUu  (Matt.,  v,  22). 
(e)  The  death  penalty  was  mfuctcd  bv  the  Sanhedrin 
in  full  session  of  twenty-thre<'  elders  (cf.  Sanhedrin  I, 
4).  To  this  penalty  or  to  that  of  excommunication 
slioiilil  probably  be  referred  Our  Ix)rd'.s  words:  "An<l 
whosoever  sh^  aay  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in 
danger  of  the  eomiea",  Imx**  (ttm  r^  wn%ify 
(Matt..  V,  22). 

C9)  Iftur^ico/.— The  "mkr  of  tiie  synagofae", 
ifpnmyvydt  (Mark,  v,  22.  35,  36.  38;  Luke,  viii,  49; 
Xm,  14;  Act,",  xiii,  1.^;  .wiii,  S,  17),  rdnh  hdkkeneMUh 
(S<i(:i,  VII,  7)  prfwided  over  the  sjnagogue  :ind  its 
Ber\'ice8.  ThLs  presidency  did  not  prevent  the  "sons 
of  the  ^rnago^e"  from  freely  ofhciating.  Witness 
the  freedom  with  which  Our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  stood 
up  to  explain  the  Scriptures  in  the  various  synagogues 
of  Palestine  and  the  Di.ospora.  The  hmzan,  "ser- 
vant", handed  the  scrolls  to  the  roadcn  and  taught 


V.  LiTuuuY.— There  were  five  parte  in  tlie  sjrna^ 
gogueservioe:  (1)  theShima'  is  made  up  of  Deut.,  vi, 

4-9;  xi,  13-21;  Num.,  xv,  :i7-41 — two  opening  bless- 
ings for  morning  and  evening,  one  closing  blessing  for 
luoniing  and  two  for  evenmg.  These  t»eiu'<iiet  ions 
are  named  Slitmu  from  the  opening  word,  the  impero^ 
tive  i"*:r:  'Hear,  O  Isniel;  Jahweh  our  God  is  one 
Jaliweh  ".  1  he  origin  of  the  Shiina,  aa  of  other  por^ 
tions  of  Jewish  liturin'.  is  unknown.  It  seems  un- 
doubtedly to  be  pre^Joristian.  For  it  ordains  the 
wearing  of  the  phylacteriefl  or  frontlets— prayer-liands 
borne  upon  the  :ii  in  iml  !)e1\s(  en  (|n-  eye-s  -  during 
tlie  reeitatioti  cif  tin- great  couiiiiandiuent  of  the  love 
of  God  (el.  l>eut.,  vi,  8;  xi,  IS).  These  phylacteries 
(<pit\aKTi^f>ia)  are  calle<l  in  the  Talmud,  "the  prayer 
which  is  for  the  hsuid",T  rvtT\,  and  "the  prayer 
which  is  for  tiie  head  ",  STKn  n^C.n.  The  wtsiring  of 
the  two  bands  was  in  vof^ic  in  Christian  times  (Matt., 
xxiii.  5;  J<isephus,  "Antujuit  ".  IV,  viii, 

(2)  The  Prayer  is  calUnl  "the  eight  tn-nth",  Shi  niuuth 
'esrt  h  (,~":r?  •J'^r),  becau.scof  its  eighteen  benedict  ions 
and  petitions.  There  are  two  re<;ensions  -the  Baby- 
lonian, which  is  commonly  in  use,  and  the  I'ak-stip- 
ian,  which  Schechter  recently  discovered  in  a  Cairo 
geniath  (M88.-box).  Dahnan  (Worte  Jcsu,  p.  304) 
considers  that  petitions  7,  10-14,  are  later  than  the 
d»'stnjction  of  Jeni.'ialem  (a.  d.  70).  T)ie  twelfth 
petition  of  the  Pahwtinian  rwen.sion  shows  that  the 
Christians  were  mentioned  in  this  daily  prayer  of  the 
synagogue: 

"May  the  Christiana  and  heratica  perieh  in  n 

moment: 

May  they  be  blotted  nut  of  the  b<x>k  of  lifa; 
May  they  not  be  written  with  the  ju."4t." 
The  Baby  lull  i.in  rcc<'nsion  omitn  Ghrihtians. 
The  Lord's  praj'er  is  maile  up,  in  like  manner,  out  o( 

K tit  ions  and  praLscs,  but  in  a  Ttrj  adike  Mid  un-^' 
wiah  qiirit  oi  kivo  of  cnenieit 

(3)  TVirak.— The  Jeraealem  Tdmud  (Megilla,  75a) 
tells  us  that  the  rea<lini:  nf  the  Law  on  sabbaths,  feast- 
days,  new  moons,  and  half  fejvst-tlays  i.s  of  Mo.saic 
institution;  and  that  Esdras  inaugurated  the  reading 
of  Torah  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
Hue  TMlnnidiB  tradition,  though  not  very  reliable, 
pointi  to  n  vety  anoient  ouitom.  The  law  is  divided 
into  fifty'four  aeetSons,  sadOrCm,  whieh  make  up  a 
pericopic  sabbath  reading  of  the  Pentateuch.  Special 
readings  are  assigned  for  qjcciai  sabbaths ;  seven  read- 

en<  are  called  iQMn  at  xandom,  and  eaah  xeads  his 

share. 

(4)  The  ProjtheU. — ^Parallel  to  the  perictmic  read- 
ing of  Torah  is  a  periooi^ieadios  &w 

or  seeond  part  of  the  Hebrew  OuKin.  Hiese  seetiona 

are  chosen  with  a  view  to  exemplify  or  drive  home  the 
U>8son  from  the  Law  which  precedes.  The  name  of 
the  section  from  the  Prophets,  hnjildnrd  (from  Iliph'il 
of  1»C,  "to  dismiss"),  indicates  that  at  first  the 
synagogue  service  here  came  to  a  close. 

(5)  Tkt  Scriftun  LuMon. — ^Even  by  the  time  of 
CShnst,  the  expoeition  of  Scripture  was  part  ot  the 
sjTiagogal  liturg}'  (Matt.,  iv,  23;  Mark,  i,  21;  vi,  2). 
.Vny  of  the  brethren  minht  be  callcfl  upon  to  give  the 
"word  of  exhori at ii in "  (.\cls,  xiii,  I,")).  The  Tal- 
mudic  statute  uM'HiUa,  IV,  4)  was  that  the  mclhtir- 
ggmBn,  interj)reter,  iiaraphrase  the  section  fnnn  Torah 
one  verae  at  a  time  and  tiie  section  from  the  Pnq>hets 
one  to  three  verses  at  a  time.  These  paraphraaea  am 
called  UirgAndm;  a  lengthy  exposition  of  a  section  is  a 
midrOsh.  There  was  formerly  an  ant iphonal  chant  ing 
of  one  or  other  of  Psalms  cv-cvii,  cxi-cxix,  cxvi- 
cxviii,  cxxxv,  cxxx^'i,  cxxxx\'i-cl.  The  precentor 
chanted  vers«;  after  verse  and  the  clmir  repeated  the 
first  verse  of  the  psalm.  At  the  end,  he  cnanted  the 
doxolo^'and  called  upon  the  people  to  anvmr  "ABMn"i 
which  they  did. 

VI.  BmiiOiNo.— (1)  Sile.— In  Palestnie,  the  qrn»> 
buikaritiiinthaaity.  Ihtlia^- 
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i  site  was  generally  chosen  out£i<le  the  city  gate  and 
'»itber  bv  the  seaside  or  river-sido  (Acts,  xvi,  13). 
Thf  'loit-phfa  (Mrpilla,  IV,  22)  ordaine  that  the 
Rvnagoguo  be  in  the  hi^hi'st  place  of  the  city  and  face 
to  the  cast.  T\w  niins  of  Gahleaa  qnia§Qg|Ni  riww 
AO  observance  of  this  ordinance. 

(3)  Style  of  ArchiUeture. — ^Thcrc  seems  to  have  been 
no  wtablished  style  of  synagogal  architecture.  Until 
TCeent  years,  the  8yna||ogue  has  been  built  in  what- 
Borver  style  nad  vogtie  m  the  place  and  at  the  time  of 
building.  The  ruined  synagogue  of  Merom  is  in 
acverc  l)ori<\  Thut  of  Kafr  Hir'im  is  in  a  Gra!CO- 
Roman  modification  of  Corinthian.  The  building  18 
ouadrangukr  in  form.  On  the  main  facade  thove  an 
three  doorways,  each  of  which  has  a  highly  om»- 
aient«d  architrave;  above  the  centre  doorway  is  a 
canfully  carved  Roman  arch.  Later  on,  Pius,-:ian 
eyiiajio^ui'H  were  built  in  docidcxlly  Russian  style.  In 
Striipburg,  Munich,  Cius.sf  l,  Hanover,  andelanvhcrctho 
synagogues  show  the  influence  of  the  different  styles 
of  the  churches  of  those  cities.  The  orudform  phu 
is  natural^  not  followodj  tb*  tcaosqits  nt  omitted. 
iSynagogiies  of  Padua,  v«nio«,  Lmnvo  and  other 

ItnliiiTi  c  itios  :irn  in  Ihc  Rcruus-sancc  stylo.  Since  the 
exjxilsKni  of  the  ,Ii  \vs  fnufi  Si)ain,  Mo«jrish  forms  have 
gradually  cnnic  to  he  ronsidcrcd  the  dij'tinctivo  trait 
of  ^ynagogal  architcfturt'.  El  Transito  and  Santa 
Mana  la  Blanca,  both  in  Toledo,  are  two  of  the  fmcst 
of  this  Moorish  aEohiieetan  undor  Jewish 


(3)  InUrtar StUing— The  Ark,  nr6n  tthah,  contain- 
ing thesaeredserolLs,  stood  at  the  ortstcni  end  oji]);i.sif  e 
the  entrance  to  the  rertanK'ilar  building.  In  flie 
center  was  a  raised  plat f<trm  {prjua,  TilZ'Z),  and  there- 
upon the  lectern  {dpciKoy*iov,  ]*5lV2X).  This  elevated 
fonn  is  also  oaUed  "Almemar",  a  word  com:ptcd 
the  Arable  Al^minbar,  the  *'ehair",  the  -nul- 
pit".  Thcsctwo  fumi-shings  are  the  most  crvwirti.l  in- 
terior settings  of  the  sNTiagogue.  The  Ark  wtusori  ;i:::.Ily 
but  a  niche  in  the  wall.  In  t  ime,  ns  the  most  di~nir;ed 
feature,  it  received  most  concern  in  the  decorative 
scheme.  Nowadays,  it  is  raised  on  high,  anproachcd 
by  three  or  more  steps  and  oovered  by  an  elaborately 
ettbeffidwd  canopy.  The  Ahneniar,  too,  has  under- 
gone various  embelli.shmenta.  It  is  rii)i)roache<l  by 
steps,  Hometimc-s  h.us  scats,  is  railed  in  arid  at  iimt^s 
surrounded  by  a  grille,  round  about  or  on  li<;th  sides 
of  it,  arc  the  ncats  for  the  congregation  ("^^'i^^P, 
The  firat  seats,  wpvroicaMpla  (of.  Mctt.,  xxiit,  d; 
Mark,  zii,  39:  Luke,  xi,  43  and  xx,  46)  are  those  near- 
»t  the  Ark;  tney  are  reserved  for  those  who  are  high- 
est in  rank  (cf.  Tosepht^i,  Megilb,  IV,  21).  Women, 
at  least  since  the  Mindle  .Xges,  sit  in  galleries  to  which 
thev  enter  by  st:iirways  from  the  outside.  These 
galferic^s  were  fornn  ily  set  very  hich;  but  now  arc 
WW  i  tiouuli  (o  -how  both  thc.Vrk  anii  the  Almemar. 

fM  HCKEii.  (..  irA..  II  (3r<l  txl.,  it>ne.  1S7.1),  427-64,  tr. 
(K'liiilmrBh.  ISH",  ,s7);  GiaTi.  (Vr-rV.  IV  \I  i  I-pipiiH,  i;M-«8); 
Zvm,(i<Mc»^itnitliche  Vortragr  Jer  Jwien  <  licrlin,  1S32):  OaUIAII, 

IITfnnfMiifrr  G"t>r.tdirn»t,  in  HBHsoa's  Hml-KntyUopddit;  Abka^ 
ItAMS,  JntiMh  Life  in  th«  AfitUlt  Ao««  (I.ondoD,  1800);  LAw,  Dw 
Monatwhrift,  IV,  1-71:  KOKIM. 

Urb<T  Hit  Vrtitriiitge  u.  (Iru  ml/or  men  dcr  tgMlgttoltlt  tdhintB  to 

MomatMthrift,  1883.  XXXVII,  4il-&U 


BjOMXU  (STNArrANsts),  a  titular  see  in  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  suffragan  of  Laodicca.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  history  of  this  city  located  hy  Ptolemy  (V, 
ii,  22)  in  Great  Phrvgia,  and  in  the  sixth  century 
by  Ilicrocles  (tMiS,  1.3),  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  its 
metropolis  being  L.aodicea.  It  is  now  Semao  (or 
Siniao),  chief  town  of  a  casa  in  the  vilajret  of  Brouasa 
near  the  springs  of  iSemav  Sou,  fonnerly  Maoestus; 
containing  riOOO  inhabitants  all  Mussulmans.  It  has 
a  few  in.icriptiona  but  no  niin.s.  Jjp  Quien  (Oriens 
christianu!<,  I,  mentions  the  following  bi.shops: 

Arabius,  represented  by  bia  metropolitan  at  Chalc»> 
don  (451);  Prooimos,  at  OonetantiDoph  («8); 


Stephanus,  at  Nica^a  (787);  Const.intine  at  Con- 
stantinople (8G9);  Sisinnius  and  Euscbius,  support- 
ers rL-apectively  of  St.  Ignatius  and  I'liotius,  at  the 
Photian  Council  of  Constantinople  (879):  Isaac,  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  (1351),  whicn  approved 
the  doctrines  of  Palamas.  To  these  may  be  added 
Stephanus,  whose  name  oceum  in  the  ittsaiiptiuB 
(ei^th  century?)  "Corp.  inser.  gra».",  8666  per- 
haps the  Stephanus  mentioned  in  787.  In  13M  the 
See  of  S>Tiuus  W.18  united  to  Philadelphia.  In  the 
seventh  century  it  was  still  suffriigan  of  Laodicea; 
it  eeom.s  also  that  at  this  time  it  wa.s  united  to  the 
See  of  Ancyra,  now  Kilisa6  Keui.  In  the  ninth,  i 
turv  it  was  attached  to  the  metwpoiii  of 
and  remained  so  till  its  disappearance,  as  appeaaiL«w 
the  Greek  "Notitis  epiaoopatuum'';  however,  the 
Roman  Curia's  official  !■(  of  titular  Ml  nana 

suffragan  of  Laodicea. 

Hamilton,  Reaeircha  in  l.i  j  \f\,uir,  II  dyondon,  1842),  134; 
Smith,  XKd.  of  (Irrek  ami  Human  (itog.,  «.  v.;  Tkxikk,  A*i» 
mimmmtt  lOJ;  Cviswr,  La  Tunjuir  d'Atie,  LV,  222;  WXcirm. 
Or  FMldM  Ori*ek«taumi  in  JEMnmmii  im  XIV.  Jokrhmi»dmi 


S. 

Synanttoii  {rwaHptov,  collection),  the  name  of  a 

liturgical  lx>ok  of  the  liyaantine  Church.  The  exact 
me^ining  of  the  nanu!  has  changed  at  various  times. 
Its  first  use  Wiis  for  the  index  io  the  Biblical  and 
other  lessons  to  be  read  in  church.  In  this  sense  it 
to  tlie  LiVtm  Capitulars  and  Com(»  (see 
Of  ram  LmmoT).  Then  the  Synazarion 
was  filled  np  with  the  whole  text  of  the  pericopee  to 
he  read.  As  far  as  the  Holy  I.iturgj'  was  concerned 
this  meant  that  it  was  replaced  by  tlie  "Gospel"  and 
"Apostle"  books.  S>'na>;arion  renuiined  the  title 
for  the  index  to  other  lessons.  Without  changing 
its  name  it  was  filled  tip  with  complete  textJi  of  these 
I  tlieaamewBy.  Aa  the  uasona  an  the  By- 


•antbe  Dhnne  Offioe  are  always  lives  of  safaits,  the 

Pynux.irion  became  the  collection  of  .short  live-s  of 
saiat.H  and  a<"count.s  of  events  whose  momoni'  is  k<'i)t 
(hko  the  lessons  of  our  s»>c md  nocturn).    It  is  often 
compiu-od  to  the  Roman  Ma.'-tjTologjr.   The  poraU^ 
would  be  mora  enct,  if  we  imagine  tiha  aaoood 
nocturn  leamaa  ananged  tog^hflrbk  ft  aaparnta 
book.  The  mere  index  of  suon  leasotui  is  generally 
cjdlwl  nyi*o\()yiop  iopToeruAv,  a  bofik  hardly  needed 
or  used,  since  theTypikon  supplies  all  that  is  wanted. 
There  are  a  gn-af  mniil)er  of  medieval  Synaxaria  ex- 
tant in  manuscrij)t.    They  are  important  for  Byzan- 
tine hcortologj'   and  church  history.    The  short 
lives  that  form  the  lessona  were  eompoaed  or  collected 
by  various  writers.  Of  these  Symeon  Metaphrastes 
(q.  v.)  is  the  most  important.    The  accounts  are  of 
ver>'  varjing  historical  value.    EmiMjror  BjusiI  II 
(97()-102.j)  ordered  a  rcvi:iion  of  the  Synaxarion, 
which  forms  an  important  clcme:it  of  the  present 
ofhcial  edition  (Analecta  Bollandiana,  XIV,  1895,  Pb 
404).   The  Syoaxarion  is  not  now  used  as  a  aUMunate 
book;  it  is  incorporated  in  the  Menaia.  The  ao* 
eount  of  the  saint  or  ferist  i.s  rca<l  in  the  Orthms  after 
the  sixth  ode  of  the  Can(m.    If  is  printe<l  in  it^  i)l;ico 
here,  and  bears  <;uli  tune   the  n.'iiiie  (Twa^ipiov  as 
title.    .Syn.txarion  then  in  modeni  use  means,  not 
the  whole  collection,  but  each  separate  lesson  in  ths 
Menaia  and  other  books.  An  example  of  such  • 
Synaxarion  (for  8t.  Martin  1, 13  April)  wiH  be  foimd 
in  Nillos,  op.  cU.,  infra,  I,  xlix.    Certain  metrical 
cidendars  extant  in  the  Middle  .\ges  were  also  called 
Synaxaria.    Krumbacher    ("(lesch.   der  byzantin, 
Lit.",  2nd  c«d.,  Munich,  1S97,  pp.  738,  755)  do- 
scribes  those  composed  by  Christopher  of  Mytilene 
(d.  about  1050)  and  Theodore  Ptodromua  (twelfth 
century). 

The  MtnUottm  (flrtBCwM  ^  Ml  If  wm  e^tod  hf  JS— 
BtNo  (3  voU..  1797).  rnnrinUd  hi  P.  <t.,  CXVII;  Atutios,  Ds 
MMa  wrfai.  Ommwrn  (PMs.  latA.  TH-W;  P«uwr»f.  tm  A»> 
4i0km»ml  ia  imirts  BoOtmi^  tPHimtj,  Wl  4lfc 
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nwiBllii.  ■■■■rn^i'  itpnkhtm  in  MUvyw.  XXIV  (UN). 

8M«k»ltauioii.        Arauk  Fomwua. 

BifXIUCig  (f^Mfn  fton  #v>^rw)  means  gathering, 
— nmbly.  iwmkm.  It  k  ezaotly  equivalmit  to  the 
Lktin  mweCo  (from  eoOjfferv),  aiul  oorraq>ond8  to 

Hj-n.npocuc  (avvayurf^)^  the  place  of  reunion.  In 
t'hristuin  liturnical  use  th«  Synaxia  is  the  luswin- 
bly  for  :iny  rolinioius  function,  oilhor  in  tho  iib.stmct 
aenae  (noim-n  aciionui)  or  cuncrctvly  for  tiii;  (XHjplo 
MMnbled  (cf.  German  SamnUung  and  VersamtiUung). 
The  verb  nwiyv  oeeun  beouently  in  the  New 
ToBtament,  for  gatlMring  toattMr  a  religioua  meet- 
ing (\cU,  xi,  2(5;  xiv,  27  et«0.  M  also  for  the  Jewish 
Herv  iceM  luni  councils  (p.  r.  John,  xi,  47).  So  also  in 
the  Apostolic  F!iMi«"r8  (Didiicho,  ix,  4;  xiv,  1;  I 
dom..  xxxiv,  7;  in  gfineral  for  the  union  of  tho  church, 
Iniatius.  "Magn.",  x.  3).  We  must  distinguish  the 
nUmrioAl  (euduucisticj  from  the  aliturgicol  Synsxis, 
lAuen  eonnBted  only  of  prayera,  readings  pealms, 
out  of  which  onr  Divine  Office  evolved.  Dionysiua 
the  Pwud(>-.\r<'<)p:igite  uses  the  word  only  for  the 
eucharistic  service  ("Do  en  li  s  liicr.",  iii,  in  P.  G., 
Ill),  and  Cardinal  Bona  thinks  thul  m>  it  may  have 
a  mystic  iwenifffc  aa  referring  to  our  union  with 
God  or  Communion  (Rerum  litui|(.,  I,  iii,  3).  But  it 
oooon  frequently  for  any  religious  Bawinbly,  and 
fal  thii  sen.sr  w.us  adopted  in  the  West  by  St.  Benedict 
C'Hegulik  Bt-n  ",  17:  "\e«iM*rtina  Svnaxis" — Ves- 
pers) and  by  John  Cassuui  (" C'ollaf  .'\  IX,  34:  "ad 
ffnnflhid^*"^^"'  syusxun"|  cd.  Hurtcr,  Innsbruck, 
1887|  p«  315)  etc.  In  this  signification  the  word  is 
nam  fmbtio  bi  Greek  and  Latin.  It  is  preserveiL 
howwo)  in  the  Bynntine  Odendar  as  the  title  of 
crrf.-iin  fcjusts  on  which  the  people  assemble  in  some 
particular  church  for  the  Holy  Liturgy,  and  therefore 
corresponds  to  the  HotiKin  slatio.  Thus  4  January  is 
the  "Synaxia  of  the  holy  Seventy",  that  is  the  feast 
of  the  veventy  diaeiples  (Luke,  x,  1,  where  the  Vulgate 
has  aeventy-two,  on  which  day  the  Msembly  was  once 
nuute  in  aome  church  (at  Constantinople?)  dedicated 
to  them  (NUles,  "Kalendarium  manuale,"  I^  2nd 
ed.,  Innsbruck,  189<),  p.  52);  20  December  is  the 
"Svnaxis  of  the  Thcotukos  and  of  Joseph  the  spouse 
and  guardian  of  tho  Virgin  a  feast  in  memory  of  the 
ffidit  into  Ekypt,  on  which  aaiii  the  station  was  at  A 
ipeeial  dmrah  (ibkL,  38«). 

AiHWiTC  IVmMcini. 

0|]ieelli  (ff<>MXXo«,  from  vif,  with,  and  kMuop,  the 
Qncoiaed  form  of  the  Latin  estia,  cell),  a  name  which 
in  the  early  Church  waa  |iVMi  to  thotn;  monks  or  cler- 
ics who  lived  in  the  MMfOom  with  their  bishops,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  be  wHneases  to  tho  purity  of  their 
lives  or  to  perform  the  rlaily  .spiritual  exercises  in  com- 
mon with  them.  In  the  Eiihtern  Church  they  soon 
becjune  the  councillors  and  confensors  of  the  patriarchs 
and  bishops,  and  exerted  a  great  influence  over  them. 
They  hela  tne  first  place  after  their  masters  and  had 
a  seat  and  vote  in  the  oouncilsof  the  Church.  In  the 
courm-  of  time  the  patriarchs  took  two  or  more  syn- 
cclli,  the  most  distinguLihetl  of  whom  wrts  called  pro- 
tosyncellus  {rpuroffiiyKtKkot).  Since  the  tenth  cen- 
tury their  influence  began  to  decrease,  but  in  the  Greek 
Church  Uuy  still  exist.  In  the  I.Atin  Church thsarnever 
fceeame  very  mflaeottal,  though  popes  and  bishoiM 
had  8^^lcelli  a.s  witnesses  of  their  mode  of  life  (Gregory 
the  Great,  "Ei)istolarum  libri  XIV",  IV,  ep.  xliv). 
They  gradually  <1(  vdojunl  into  the  esmfliarit  pflpofss 
ti  irmscopdUs  (apirituii!  councillorsV 

PBl-UrcM.  Dt  ehrixt,  rr-l,  I  I  r'nlncnn.  1^29").  fit  <i<^.; 

MoRiNUS,  Comment,  tit  mrrii  ettl»»vr  ordiniUinnihH;  II  (Paria. 

MMjMAM  WSS$  (Mains.  t82(Ml).  I;  II.  61  aq. 

Michael  Ott. 

Syncellus,  Georob.    See  GEORoira  Syncbllus. 

Bjnerethun.  from  #innuvr(^  (not  from  rvynpapp^ 
Ml).  AnaqilnatioiiiilifiBby  FIntanhhiaMiMll 


work  on  brotherly  love  ("Opera  Moralia",  ed.  Reiske, 
VII,  910).  He  there  t<'!l.s  how  the  Cretans  were  often 
engaged  in  quarrels  amoiij;  themselves,  but  became 
immediately  reconciled  when  an  external  enemy  ap- 

froached.  "And  that  is  their  so-called  Syncretiam." 
n  the  sixteenth  century  the  term  becaine  fcaowB 
through  the  "  Adai^a"  oTErsamtts,  and  came  hito  use 
to  dcsijpiate  the  cohen'nce  of  di.ssont^rs  in  finite  of 
their  difference  of  opinions,  especially  with  reierence 
to  theological  divi-nions.  Later,  when  the  term  came 
to  be  referred  to  <rvyKtpapinjyat,  it  was  inaccurately 
employed  to  designate  the  mixture  of  dissimibr  or 
incompatible  things  or  ideas.  This  inenot  use  eoa- 
tinues  to  some  extent  even  to-day. 

(1)  Syncretism  is  sometinu  s  used  (o  designate  the 
fusion  of  pa^an  religions.  In  tin  East  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  civilizations  of  liitTerent  naliun-  hi  ^Hn  at  a 
very  early  period.  \\  hen  the  E:i.sl  was  hellenized  un- 
der Alexander  the  Creat  and  the  Diadochi  in  the 
fourth  century  n.  c,  the  Grecian  and  Orumtal  oiviU* 
sations  ware  brought  into  contact,  and  a  oompromlae 
to  a  large  extent  effected.  The  foreign  deities  were 
identified  with  the  native  (e.  g.  Serapis  =  Zeus, 
Dionysus)  and  a  fu.sion  of  the  cuH--  succeeded.  After 
the  Romans  had  con(jurre<l  the  ( jreeks,  the  victors,  as 
i.s  known,  suceumbe<l  to  the  culture  of  the  vanquished, 
and  the  ancient  Roman  religion  became  completely 
hcUcnised.  Later  the  Romans  gradually  received  aO 
the  seUfions  of  the  peoples  whom  they  subdued,  so 
that  Rmne  became  the  "temple  of  the  whole  world". 
Syncreti.srn  reached  its  culmination  in  the  third  cen- 
turv  A.  D.  under  the  emperors  Carncalla.  Heliogahalus, 
and  .Mexander  Severus  (211-;{r)).  The  countIes.s  cults 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  regarded  as  un(>«.sential 
forms  of  the  same  thing — a  view  which  doubtless 
strcngtheaed  the  tendency  towards  Monotheism. 
IleUogabahis  even  sonpht  to  combine  Christianity  and 
Judaism  with  his  religion,  the  cult  of  the  sun-goti. 
Julia  Mama»a,  the  mother  cf  Alexander  Reverus,  at- 
tended in  Alexandria  the  lectures  of  Origen,  and 
Alexander  placed  in  hij  lararium  the  images  of 
Abraham  and  Christ. 

(2)  A  modem  tendency  in  the  history  of  relkiou 
sees  in  the  BibHeal  revesled  religion  a  product  orssm- 
cretism,  the  fu.«ion  of  various  religious  forms  and  views. 
As  regards  the  Old  Testun  (  nl,  th<"  Channnnite  myth, 
theEgj'pt  ian,  ( Habylonian,  and  Persian  relijjii ms  are 
regarded  as  the  sources  of  I^aelitic  reUgion,  the  latter 
itself  having  developed  from  Fetichism  ana  Animism 
into  Henotneism  and  Monotheism.  It  is  sonf^t  to 
explain  the  origin  of  Christianity  from  the  continua- 
tion and  development  of  Jewish  ideas  and  the  influx 
of  Brahinanistic,  Buddhist,  Gra;co-Konmn,  and 
Egvptian  religious  notion,'-,  and  from  the  Stoic  and 
Philonic  philc»ophy;  it  is  held  to  have  received  its 
development  and  explanation  especially  from  the 
neo-Platonic  phi'osopny.  That  Judaism  and  Christi- 
anity  agree  with  other  religioot  hi  many  of  their  ex> 
temal  forms  and  ideas,  is  true;  many  religious  ideas 
are  common  to  all  mankind.  The  points  of  agree- 
ment between  the  Babylonian  religions  and  the  Jew- 
ish faith,  which  provoke<i  a  hvely  discussion  some 
years  ago  after  the  appearance  of  Friedrich  Delitisch'a 
"  Babel  und  Bibel ",  may  be  explained  in  so  far  as  thejV 
exist  (e.  g.)  as  due  to  an  original  revdation,  of  wfaiin 
traces,  albeit  tainted  with  Polytheism,  appear  among 
the  Babylonians.  In  many  rases  the  agreement  can 
be  shown  to  hemertK-  in  furtn.  not  in  content;  in 
others  it  is  doubtful  whu  h  n  liirinn  contained  the  orig- 
inal and  which borrowcfl.  A-  u>  spe<  ial doctrines 
of  the  Bible,  search  has  been  vainly  nmde  for  sources 
from  which  they  might  have  been  derived.  Catholie 
theology  holds  firmly  to  revdation  and  to  the  fouadft* 
tion  of  Christianity  by  Jesus  of  Naxareth. 

f.l)  The  Sj-ncroti.'Jtic  Strife  i^  the  name  given  to  the 
theologiod  quarrel  provoked  by  the  efforts  of  Georg 
Odist  a«l  Itt  flVIMrtsn  to  aeeoe  a  baaii  on  wl^ 
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(be  Lutherans  (x»ulJ  inake  overturn  to  the  Catholic 
and  the  Reformed  Churches.  It  kwted  from  1640  to 
1686.  Calixt,  a  professor  in  Heknstedt,  had  through 
hiB  travoU  in  England,  Holland,  Italy,  and  I'Vance, 
through  his  acquaintance  with  thv  ditTcn  nt  Churches 
and  ihi-ir  repn>sentative.s,  and  through  his  extensive 
study,  aequirj-il  a  nion;  friendly  attitude  towartls  the 
different  religiouti  b<xlic!i  than  wti8  then  usual  among 
the  majority  of  Luth;*ran  theologians.  While  the  lat- 
ter firmly  adhered  to  the  "pure  doetrine",  Calixt  waa 
not  dispoaed  to  regard  doctrine  as  the  one  thing  neces- 
sary in  kdIi  r  to  \>r  u  Christian,  while  in  doctrim  it-i  If 
he  did  not  regard  everything  as  equally  certain  uti<i 
important.  Consequently,  he  advocat<^d  unify  he^- 
tweon  those  who  were  in  agreement  concerning  the 
fundamental  minimum,  with  liberty  aa  to  all  less 
fundamental  points.  In  regard  to  Catholicism,  he 
was  prepared  (as  Melanchthon  once  was)  to  concede 
to  the  pojM!  a  primacy  human  in  origin,  and  he  also 
admitted  that  thf  Mass  might  be  called  a  Barrihce. 
On  the  siilf  (if  Calixt  stood  the  theological  faculties  of 
Hdmstedt,  Kintelnj  and  Konigsberg;  wpoaed  to  him 
were  those  of  Leipzig,  Jeika,  Sinusbivg,  GneMen,  Mar- 
burg, and  Greifswald.  Uis  chief  opponent  was  Abra- 
ham Calov.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  wj«  for  political 
reasons  an  oi)ponent  of  the  Kiforineii  Clmnh.  I)e- 
cause  the  other  two  secular  <lr(  tors  (Palatine  and 
Brandenburg)  were  " n-formo  1  " ,  .-ind  were  geitinp 
more  and  more  the  advantage  of  him.  In  he 
sent  to  the  three  dukes  of  Bnmswick,  vriko  BUlilltained 
Hehusiedt  as  their  oommon  university,  a  wmnnimiwfc- 
tioa  ia  which  he  voices  all  the  obiections  of  h»  Ln- 
(heran  professors,  and  complains  that  Calixt  wishe<l 
to  extract  the  elements  of  truth  from  all  religions,  fuse 
all  into  an  entirely  new  religion,  anil  so  pnn  oke  a  vio- 
lent schism.  In  i()5U  Calov  was  called  to  Wittenberg 
as  nrofesBor,  and  he  signalize<l  his  entrance  into  ofTice 
imli  a  veheinent  attack  on  the  Syncretiats  in  Uelin> 
stedt.  An  outburst  of  pofamieaT  writings  followed. 
In  IG-W  the  dukes  of  nrunswidcanswensj  the  Ele<-tor 
of  Saxony  that  the  discord  should  not  be  alli»w<'(i  to 
increa-ie,  and  projM»s<'d  a  iiKH-ting  (if  the  political 
councillors,  tiaxony,  however,  did  not  favour  this 
0.  An  attempt  to  <;onvene  a  meeting  of 
theologiauinMiiiot moresnecessful.  The  theotogana 
of  Wittenbeif  and  Leipsi|;  now  ebborated  a  new  for- 
mula, in  which  ninety-eight  heresies  of  the  Ilr-hn- 
stodt  theologians  were  condemned.  Tlii~:  fc>riiiiil:i 
{con.f€nsu'<)  was  to  signtsl  by  everyf)ne  who  wi-hed 
to  remain  in  the  Lutheran  Church.  Outside  Witl<.'n- 
ber^  and  Leipzig,  however,  u  was  not  accepted,  and 
CaUzt's  death  in  1656  was  followed  by  five  years  of 
almost  ttndistuHbed  peace. 

The  strife  was  renewed  in  Ilessc-Cassel,  where 
Luidgrave  Wilheira  VI  sought  to  effe<'t  a  union  l>e- 
tween  his  Lutheran  and  l{ef<>rinc<J  subjects,  or  ut  least 
to  les.sen  their  mutual  hatred.  In  \t'A\\  he  had  a 
colloquy  held  in  Cassd  between  the  Ludx  ran  thisdo- 
mans  oif  the  University^  of  Rintein  and  ihc  Reformed 
theologians  of  the  University  of  Marburg.  Enraged 
at  this  revival  of  the  Syncretism  of  Calixt,  the  Witten- 
berg the<j|ogian8  in  vehement  terms  called  on  the  Rin- 
tein proftaisors  to  mak<^  their  siihnii>si(in,  wliercupon 
the  latter  answere<l  with  a  detailed  defence.  .Another 
long  series  of  polemical  treatises  followed.  In  Brand- 
enburg-Prussia  the  Creat  Elector  (Fre<lerick  Wil- 
Uam  I)  fmbade  (1663)  prcachen  to  si>^k  of  the 
disputes  between  the  Evangelical  oodics.  A  long  col- 
loquy in  Berlin  (Sept.,  1662-May.  1663)  led  only  to 
fresh  discord.  In  lt>*>4  the  <  In  tor  r«  |n\it.'<l  his  com- 
mand that  preaehers  of  ImiiIi  parlirs  -liKiild  .ihstain 
from  mutual  alm-r,  ainl  -houM  atdiliiile  to  the  other 
party  no  doctrine  which  wa-  rmt  aetually  held  Ijv  .such 
party.  Whoever  refu.scd  to  .-^iku  the  form  declaring 
Jus  intention  to  observe  this  reguUtion,  was  deprived 
of  Ua  position  (e.  g.  Paul  Gsriianlt,  writer  of  leUi^ 
■Mi).  This  ami«Baisiit  was  later  ■Midtfied.io  that 


the  forma  were  withdrawn,  and  action  was  taken  oaSa 
against  those  who  disturbed  the  peace.  The  attemma 
of  the  Wittenberg  theologians  to  declare  Calixt  and  nis 
school  un-Lutheran  and  heretical  were  now  met  by 
Calixt 's  .son,  Priedrich  Ulrich  Calixt.  The  latter  de- 
fended the  theology  of  his  father,  but  also  tried  to 
show  that  his  doctrine  did  not  so  very  much  differ 
from  that  of  his  opponents.  Wittenberg  found  ite 
new  champion  in  ^Qgidius  Strauch,  who  attacked 
Calixt  witn  all  the  resources  of  learning,  polemics, 
sophistry,  wit,  cvniciam,  and  abuse.  The  Helmstedt 
side  wii^s  defended  by  the  celehiatefl  scholar  and 
sLaiesman,  lienuann  Conring.  The  Saxon  princes 
now  recognized  the  danger  that  the  attempt  to  carry 
through  the  "Consensus"  as  a  formula  of  belief  might 
lead  to  a  fresh  schism  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
ii.ight  thus  lender  its  position  difficult  in  the  face  of 
the  Catholics.  The  pn)po8als  of  Calov  and  his  party 
•o  continue  the  refutation  and  to  roinpi  1  the  Hnins- 
wick  theologians  to  bind  themselves  under  obligation 
to  the  old  Lutheran  confession,  were  therefore  not  car- 
ried into  effect.  On  the  contrary  the  Saxon  theolo- 
aians  were  forbidden  to  continue  the  strife  in  writing. 
Negotiations  for  peace  then  resulted,  Duke  E^mst  the 
Piouij  of  Saxe-Gotha  being  especially  active  towards 
this  end,  and  the  project  of  establishing  a  i)ermanent 
college  of  thfsilogians  to  deci<le  theological  di.'sputca 
WJI.S  entertaiii'Ml.  However,  the  iii'K"t in' ions  witn  the 
courts  of  Bninswick,  Mecklenburg,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  were  as  fruitma  as  thoae  wnh  the  theological 


faeultiea.  —wiwi*.  that  neaea  was  matntainfd  until 
1675.  Calov  then   renewtsd   hostiHties.  Beridea 

Calixt,  his  attack  was  now  directed  particularly 
against  the  nioth-rate  .Ir>hn  Mnsieus  of  .Jena.  C'alov 
8uccet'<led  in  ha\  int;  the  wh  ilr  I  "niversity  of  .Jena  (.and 
after  a  long  reaistance  Musajus  himself)  comi>elled  to 
renounce  ^fnflnAism.  But  this  was  his  last  victory. 
The  elector  renewed  hia  ntohibition  agaittat  jpokmieal 
writings.  Oabv  seemea  to  give  waT,  tdaee  ni  1683  ImI 
n'^ked  whether,  in  the  view  of  the  danger  which 
Prance  then  constituted  for  Cienn.any,  a  Calixtinic 
Syncretism  with  "PajiLst.s"  aiui  tin'  lii  fnrnicd  wire 
still  condemnahle,  and  whether  in  deference  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  dukes  of  Brunswick, 
the  strife  should  not  Be  buried  fay  an  anmestj.  or 
whether,  on  the  oontrary,  tfie  war  againBt  Svnereaam 
should  be  Cfmtinue<l.  He  later  returned  to  his  attack 
on  tlie  Syncretisms,  but  di(s|  in  16S6,  and  with  his 
death  the  .strife  endtsl.  The  result  of  the  Syncretist 
Strife  was  that  it  Icsst^nerl  rchgious  hatred  and  pro- 
moted mutual  forbearance.  Catholicism  was  thus 
benefited,  as  it  came  to  be  better  understood  and  ap> 
predated  by  Protestanta.  In  Protflatant  theology  it 
prep.ire<l  the  way  for  the  sentimental  theok>gy  of 
Fief  ism  as  the  successor  of  fo.<<silised  orthodoxy. 

( 1 1  Concerning  Syneretisin  in  the  doctrinaoi| 
see  ( iiiACK,  CoNTiKJV  i.iisu;.s  on,  VI,  713. 

(1)  KltlEKlJlNUISK,  hnrnlrUurvjm  aun  lirr  SillfnofMch. 
(Sth  «hI..  I^i|>iig.  1910),  n«-->Sl;  Ci  MONT,  L*t  rWifftoiM< 
dnna  U  paoaniame  nmnin  (Parin.  Itt07);  Wmtdlamd,  Di$\ 
ittiteh^mueke  Ktiltur  in  ihren  Betiekuttoen  tu  JudtMk 
ChriHfntum  (TQbinei'n,  1*107);  Itf.vii.i.r.  Im  rfliaion  d  Kume  inu$ 
la  SMrts  (Pariii,  I  sslli. 

(2>  ScHANz,  Afx^l-'OK  dti  Chrinfrntumi,  H  (3rd  ed..  Fr«ibttr^ 
190.'>):  \Vi:iir:R.  fhrxtd.  Apologetik  (Freibum,  1007),  16*^1} 
HKUcaui,  Theoloaie  u.  RMgioniofeh,  (TUbiDKcn.  1904). 

(S)  Doaiiaa.  Otteh.  dtr  praHH.  niiL  MuBicb.  1867).  MB-Mt 
Baim.  Omts .  GMMw  «.  mkm  mi,  t-ir  (Ball*.  I SS3-S0). 

KuEUBNs  Ldpruen. 

Bvnderaalii  or  more  eonwtly  «yn(a-e«is,  is  a  term 
used  by  the  Scholastic  theologians  to  ai^ify  the 

habitual  knowlerlge  of  the  universal  practical  prin- 
ciples of  moral  action.  The  mwsoning  process  in  the 
li<'ld  of  sjMTuIative  science  presupjK>.'«'8  certain  fun- 
damental axioms  on  which  all  science  rests.  Such 
are  the  principle  of  oontradiotion,  "a  thing  cannot 
both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time",  and  lelf- 
evideni  truths  Uke  "the  whofe  ia  grMrtar  iStm  to 
part".  These  avs  the  flrat  prindpto  of  the  i 
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tirv  Intflllsot.  In  ths  fidd  of  nonl  MndiMst  thflfs  m 

similar  first  principles  of  action,  such  as:  "evil 
nm.sl  Ik?  avoided,  good  done";  "Do  not  to  othcra 
what  you  do  not  wish  to  be  done  to  yourwlf"; 
"Parents  should  be  honoured";  "We  should  live 
temperately  and  act  iuatly".  S«ich  as  these  are  self- 
•vidwDt  tnabs  in  the  field  of  moral  oonduot  which  any 
nae  Mnoo  will  admit  if  he  imdentaads  than. 
Arcortiing  to  the  Scholastics,  the  readiness  with  wfaldl 
such  moral  truths  are  apprehended  by  the  practical 
intellect  is  due  to  the  natural  habit  iinprraseil  on  the 
oofniittve  faculty  which  they  c&U  synderesis.  While 
conscience  is  a  dictate  of  the  practi(»l  reason  deciding 
th*t  any  particular  action  which  I  am  contemplating 
m  right  or  wrong,  syndereeiB  is  a  dictate  of  the  same 
practical  reason  which  has  for  its  objeet  the  fint 
general  principles  of  moral  aetion. 

9t.  Thomas.  3mm,       lads. a>  U  (famm.  1852);  FMVn 
rations  kmmimt  m  Vunn,  nMkpte  Cartut  compfiM.  XI 
<P»n».  IMI).  T.  Slatkr. 

Syndic,  Apostolic. — A  layman  who  in  the  name, 
•ad  the  authority,  of  the  HolySeeassumesthecare 
and  civil  administration  of  the  temporalities  and  in 
particular  the  pecuniary  alms  destined  for  the  support 
and  bt-nt-fit  of  Franfifcan  convents,  and  thence  pro- 
vides for  the  requirements  of  the  brefhren.  To  the 
Friars  Minor  corporate  as  well  ii»  indiviilual  ownen<hip 
Was  forbidden  by  the  institution  or  the  rule.  During 
ttie  flnfc  years  of  the  order's  existence,  the  literal  ob* 
■enmiiee  ol  this  JwaMRty  beinsfeMible  as  wdl  m 
possible,  fffCMOteQ  no  uiffieulty  fintt  m  time  went  on. 

and  tho  nnlf-r  develojx'd  as  a  va.st  orgaiiizntinn,  arirl 
Bprcail  ovfT  the  wliole  world,  countle.ss  dilfiruli irs  liad 
to  til'  faced  and  fierre  controversy  arose,  tlic  tpurstid  dr 
paupertale  lasting  for  centuries.  To  presiTve  and 
anfesuard  M  far  as  possible  the  letter  as  well  as  the 
toSm  of  the  complete  "expropriation"  advocated  by 
ai.  FhUMSis,  the  pojx's  adopted  the  fictio  juriMcS  aamn- 
ing  to  themselves  the  ownership  of  all  goods  bestowed 
upon  the  friars.  Thus  tlie  friars  w«'re  legally  regaj"(le<l 
as  mere  users,  the  right  of  proin  rty  hciiig  vested  in  the 
Roman  pontiff,  except  in  cases  where  the  donors  made 
explicit  reservation  m  their  own  behalf.  But  as  the 
civil  adminiitntion  of  property  in  one's  own  interest  is 
an  net  of  ownerahip,  and  tlus  wasprohibitedl^  the  rule, 
■uch  administration  had  to  be  exercised  by  a  stewanl 
appointed,  or  at  least  authorized,  by  the  Holv  Sec. 

According  to  the  Dt>cretal  of  Nicolas  lU,  "Exiit 
qui  seminat"  (art.  12,  n.  2).  14  August,  1279,  the  ap- 
pointeaent  of  the  nvndic  Apostolic  rested  with  the 
■overeign  pontiff  or  t  ne  cardinal  proteetor, — sometimes 
Mshops  acted  as  their  delc^tes  in  tUi  matter;  but 
Martin  IV  ("Exultantes",  18  January,  1283)  em- 
powered the  superiors  of  the  order — the  general,  the 
proviiK  i  lls,  and  the  custodes — within  their  respective 
sphi-rrs  of  juri.'^dirtion,  to  appoint  and  remove  syndics 
as  eirrunust  anrea  mi^ht  require.  The  larger  powers 
with  which  the  syndic  was  invested  by  Martin  IV 
and  by  his  successors,  Martin  V  ("  Constitutiones  Mar- 
tinianae"  in  Wadding.  "Annales",  X,  301)  and  Paul 
IV  ("Ex  Clementi",  1  July,  1555),  gave  rise  to  the  ap> 
pcllation  sywlicus  Marlinianus  in  contradistinction 
to  suniltcus  Minmunis.  This  latter,  a»  const itiite<l  bv 
Nicholas  III  (Exiit)  and  Clement  V  ("Exivi  de  I'ara- 
diao",  6  May,  1312),  could  deal  only  with  movable 
PfOplty  (valuables  excepted)  and  with  purchase 
monqrB.  The  Martinian  tmam  on  (he  otner  hand, 
as  trustee  and  agent  of  tiw  Hoqr  Sse  on  beiudf  of  the 
friarSj  might  receive  and  d'.'spose  of  all  goods  movable 
and  immovable  (money  offerings,  legaeies.  and  re- 
munrnf ioiis  i  and,  in  pursuance  of  his  trust,  institute 
proccedtii0l  in  the  courts  and  take  such  othej'  stejM  as 
might  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  eommonitgr  in  whoce  favour  ha  aetad.  The 
Apostolic  syndie  and  his  wife  and  diOdrai  were  ao> 
corded  the  enjo>-ment  of  all  and  sundrj'  indulgences, 
pardons,  and  privilefpw  which  the  friars  themselves 
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hvra  dbtelned.  or  ahaO  obtain,  from  the  Holy  See 
(Ckumi  Vn/'Dum  Conafdennrai'Via  April,  1526). 

JMIiirfaw  FnmetMUtum  (Ronw.  178t-tMn,  phbIb:  Waj>> 
oma,  AnruUt.  paMUn:   Bt.  BoNATCMmiE,  (MMS  Om.,  VUI 

(Qu»r»cchi.  1882-lOlCi,  33.';  I  krhakih.  BiSlkAtm  ^RonM. 
IKN.")).  s.  V.  Sun'hcun:  MAurnv.T,  I'rhctx"  Thral.  dt  Inttituliimt 
et    I'u   S'ln  liC"rnm    -,<■.    h'';u!ntr,   hh',  '  AiitwiTp,  HilH). 

Tb«expuMturauf  tlio  Hutc  (rti.  iv)  iaclu<iiiiK  ttu-  xubilu  uml  rrudite, 
if  aoMtiniM  anmtte,  UiLAitiua  ob  Pausus,  Rtoula  FF,  Minontm 
CPWi%  1870):  Bawa,  TKt  SeoUiiK  Friar*,  I  (Londoa.  10O9). 
j^O^^BBUATfaa.  Mswasli  AM.  Ord.  FF.  Mifumm  (FM> 

Greoory  Cleart. 

Syndicalism. — ''Hie  term  Syndicalism  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  French  syndiraLt,  associations  of  work- 
ingmen  uniting  members  of  the  same  trade  or  industry 
for  the  furtherance  of  common  econoode  ittteresta. 

Syndicalism  should  therefore  be  synonymous  with 
Industrial  or  Trades  Unionism;  but  like  Socialism" 
the  wcirr]  ha.s  come  to  be  use<l  almost  exclusively  in  a 
restricteti  s**nse  and  implies  the  principles  expressed 
in  theory  and  practice  by  French  .'4yn<licate8  united  in 
the  Confil'ddration  Gdn^rale  du  Travail  (General  Con- 
federation of  Labour).  Three  influences  have  com- 
bined in  the  formation  of  this  new  system:  revolu- 
tionary unionism,  Anarchism,  and  Socialism.  The 
theories  of  Proudhon  together  with  those  of  Marx  and 
Bakounine  are  here  combined  in  a  new  form  of  indus- 
trial imitation  which  has  received  the  name  of  "direct 
action  .  There  has  been  no  scientific  or  purposeful 
adaptation  of  tiM  wfarai  doctrines.  The  mere  eo- 
flpcrntioo  in  Htm  mow  nrnKeafs  by  followers  of  these 
Often  nuwt  antagonlBtie  wadtm  has  gradual^  brought 
about  an  agreement  upon  ftindaniental  principles  of 
revolutionary  aclion  to  which  all  could  8ul).'4crihe, 
while  free  divergence  of  ojiinicin  niij^ht  .still  find  its 
individual  expression  outside  the  Syndicaliat  move- 
ment. While  Syndicalism  has  but  recently  forced 
itadf  into  ixniular  notice,  it  is  not  new  in  its  doetriaei^ 
whieh  had  aunoat  aU  been  aecepted  br  the  old  *'foter> 
national"  of  Paepe,  Marx,  and  Bakounine.  When 
thi.s  was  finally  swej)t  away  during  the  revolutionary 
periixl  of  1S70-71,  the  present  syntUcats  were  gradu- 
ally constructed,  and  alter  countless  vici.ssitudea  the 
Socialistic  and  Anarchistic  elements  were  at  last  con- 
solidated in  the  Conf^dteation  Gindrale  du  TravaiL 
The  primary  (^ject  of  revofaitlonuy  Syndiealiam  is 
common  to  the  various  groups  of  which  it  is  composed 
and  consists  in  the  destruction  of  the  existing  order  of 
cociefy,  the  expropriation  uiui  abolition  of  capital,  and 
the  elimination  of  the  entire  system  of  wages.  Its 
basic  doctrine  is  the  teaching  of  the  class  struggle, 
while,  like  Socialism  and  Anarchism,  it  aeea  in  patriot- 
ism one  of  its  worst  enemies.  The  state  is  to  be  vio- 
lently  oombatted  even  when  it  enacts  measures  bene- 
ficial to  the  labourer,  since  all  reforms  are  said  to  be 
deceptive  unless  forced  from  it  hy  the  syndicaUst 
workers  themselves.  There  are  hut  two  divi.sions  of 
mankind,  the  employers  and  the  enii)loyed,  and  any- 
thing which  can  foment  bitterness  and  disagreement 
betw  een  these  two  is  a  triumph  for  the  worker.  All 
this  is  |)urc  Marxian  doctrine.  The  method  by  which 
revolutionarj'  Sj'ndicalism  would  bring  about  its  pur- 
pose is  known  u.s  direct  action,  i.  e  llie  ahsnlute  re- 
jection of  all  intermediary  infiuences  IxMween  the 
worker  and  iii.s  infi nd.d  revolution.  It  di.sregards 
politics  and  parliamentary  activity,  repudiates  in- 
teUectualism,  and  refuses  to  employ  any  agencv 
except  that  of  the  woiidiManan  alone.  Althoucn 
direct  aetion  doea  not  in  itseff  imply  violence,  yet  the 
cmplovment  of  physical  force  is  considered  m.sepa- 
rable  ?rom  its 8ucces.sfui  application.  The  particular 
form  in  which  din^ct  action  is  to  find  its  afle<juate 
expression  is  the  general  strike.  Each  strike  now 
taKes  on  the  natnra  of  a  skirmish  preceding  the  Kreat 
haiUaand beyaaaaan end  m  itaea  indepeiideniy  of 
its  SQOoses  or  faflurs.  It  cdBi  fer  the  soppott  oT  the 

entire  wnrkinp  cla.'i.'!^  and  the  rr'or-'  ''^'vcre  the  conflict 
the  greater  the  (^^^maaoamem  ih&i  is  developed* 
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The  culmination  of  thf»!v*  minor  conflicts  is  to  be  the 
great  battle  which  is  i)roposttl  aa  the  immediate  object 
of  Syndicalism,  the  general  strike.  This  idea  hiui 
already  been  clearlv  formulated  by  the  "Inter- 
national". Suco^  by  the  ballot  is  nomiMtirnrt  lllii* 
my  becaim  of  iU  demondiimg  indilaiiae  vpaa  tlw 
kaoera,  whfle  street  banfeading  and  fi^ittng  aeem 
useless  agninst  rnodoni  armaments.  Nothing  there- 
fore is  «uid  to  riTiuiin  f(jr  the  worker  except  the  general 
strike  of  all  industries  at  Ihe  same  time.  This  will 
distribute  the  army  over  every  section  of  the  entire 
country  and  so  render  it  helplew.  The  business  and 
industrial  BectionB  of  the  dtM  will  thus  fail  into  the 
poMCwion  of  the  tyndieaia,  who  are  at  present  to  be 
prepared  by  education  and  class  morality  to  take 
instant  and  successful  control  of  all  productive  enter- 
prises.   The  struggle  itwlf  is  (o  lir-  brief,  but  int<'n.se. 

Two  special  theories  are  c<jnnected  with  the  general 
Strike.  They  are  known  as  the  minority  and  the 
myth  theories.  The  ^yndicaliste  are  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  tiie  Fkeneh  woridngmen  and  without  finan- 
cial resources  to  sustain  a  prolonged  strike.  To 
answer  the  difBculties  which  this  condition  naturally 
suggests  it  is  taugtit  tliat  their  laek  of  resdiirces  will 
beget  a  spirit  of  reckl(  s,Niie.ss,  while  their  revolutionary 
education  will  infuse  enthusiasm  into  the  comrades, 
whose  leaders  they  are  destined^  to  become.  Thus  the 
"conscious"  or  "bold"  minority  will  suffice  for  the 
vietoi^.  The  second  theorv  was  first  propoeod  by 
8ord  m  his  "Reflexions  but  la  violence".  Myths  are 
defined  by  him  as  "artificial  combinations  invented 
to  give  the  appearance  of  reality  to  hojies  that  in.xpire 
men  in  their  i)ri  s<-nt  :irii\  ir  v  ".  Such  a  mvth,  he  mivs, 
was  for  the  early  Christians  the  second  coming  of 
Omst  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven;  such  for  the 
qmdioalist  rovolutionieta  is  the  myth  of  the.geneiml 
■triks  wU«h  has  no  objeetave  reality  in  the  present. 

We  have  hitlierto  advisedly  spoken  of  "revolu- 
tlonanr'"  .Syndicalism,  since  there  is  h'kewiso  a 
"refurrni.st  "  t  leni(>nt  in  the  Syndicalist  movrincnt,  nr 
as  it  is  more  appropriately  called,  a  "refonni.st  revo- 
lutionary" group.  It  consists  of  a  certain  port  ion  of 
the  aoottlisl  foUowinK  wiuMS  ultimate  object  is 
jdentiesl  witli  lliat  oT  their  comrades,  the  genoal 
itrilGB  and  the  social  revolution;  but  who  are  opposed 
to  the  practice  of  violence,  ii.^  inexiwdient,  and  ft)r  tlu? 
same  reason  likewise  exercise  greater  precaution  in 
dealing  with  other  critical  questions,  such  as  patriot- 
ism and  militarism.  They  believe  likewise  in  secur- 
ing a  safe  finanraal  status  for  the  tyndicaU  and  in 
fipbttng  for  present  reforms.  These  ref<»nn8,  how- 
ever, are  to  be  understood  in  a  purely  Socialistic  and 
Syndicalistic  sense.  Nothing  that  does  not  actually 
we!il<en  the  capitalistic  rla-ss  and  prepare  for  its 
destruction  is  to  be  accounted  of  any  value;  while  no 
concession  that  can  ever  be  gained  is  to  be  considered 
finaL  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  strength  of 
this  reformist  element.  Although  it  is  in  nowise  in- 
considerable: yet  the  Confederation  G^n^ale  du 
TVavail  has  hitherto  sailed  under  exclusivoly  revolu- 
tionary colours.  The  ult  iniate  aim  of  Syndicalism,  as 
far  as  this  can  be  aHceriaiued,  is  the  estalilishment  of 
an  "economic  federalism"  in  which  the  Bours^-s  du 
TmvaiL  or  Labour  Exchanges,  which  arc  affiliated 
witt  tte  Confdd^tion  G^n^raie  du  Travail,  are 
meant  to  play  an  important  r61e.  The  unit«  of  society 
are  to  be  the  syndicatt  united  in  the  trade  federations, 
which  in  turn  are  to  be  cejitralieed  in  the  general  con- 
federation. The  supreme  thought  of  the  present  i.-*, 
however,  the  general  strike,  and  the  gyndicah  unite<l 
fur  this  purpKiae  are  known  as  the  syndicate  rouge*  in 
distinction  to  the  syndieota/aimea,  who  an  upposstl  to 
Syndicalion  and  favour  the  strike  only  an  aKkNOW 
measure. 

The  term  Syndicalism  has  not  as  yet  been  officiaDy 
applied  to  any  labour  association  in  the  United  States; 
Bsmrthelesi  (Iw  aovsoMQt  itislf  sadrts  in  tiM  o^piai- 
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zafion  of  the  "Industrial  Workers  of  the  World"  and 
is  likewise  widely  agitated  under  the  form  of  indus- 
trial unionism  by  leadiiiK  Aiin  rican  socialists.  In 
lingland  a  strong  Syndicalist  movement  has  sprung  up 
■ncc  1910,  in  voiich  year  Tom  Mann  issued  the  first 
number  of  his  "Industrial  Syndicalisb".  While  radi- 
cal SoefaKrts  hsrs  been  obliged  to  oonstraet  a  new 
labour  imion  in  the  United  States,  their  fellows  in 
England  have  striven  to  develop  the  existing  luiions 
in  the  (iirection  of  eolidarity  and  "direct  action". 

Lbtinb,  The  Labour  MottmeiU  in  Franet  (New  Vork.  IB  12); 
Ouv,  amMealHtm  umi  Labaw  (New  York,  1911):  Acrt.  Dtr 
Mtimul^nmaStitdU  ayiMkalitmmi  (Jcn»,  1011);  CowrAuMBi. 
Vthtrden  inlrrnaiionalm  'fDwA'hlft'wiiii  (TObiDfea,  1910);  Chai^ 
LATB,  Sm'iiealitme  rfmlulitmmain  ct  Svndicalitm*  Hfarmuim 
(Pari*.  1909);  Sonri,  H/flfxiont  rur  la  Violence  (Paris.  1910, 
2nd  «1.);  YvrroT.  A.H.C.  .Si/fi'/icn/t^^**  fPurisi,  T'he  T'imrj  (Lon- 
don), 26  March,  16  April,  1912:  GturrvtLLBW  and  KEi  rr.R.  Lt 
MummmH  SmiMtIt  QmLriiA,  1W5).  1. 

JOSBFH  Husai^KiN. 

9fB§ditaBi*  See  SansHMnr. 

f^fxmbu  of  CyrtiM,Bidiop  of  PUdomais,  neo-n»> 
tooist,  dateof  birth  uncertain;  d.  about  414.  He  wan 
a  younger  son  of  an  ancient  family  of  Cyrene  which 
traced  it.-^  de.><cenf  from  the  Hera(  li  ida  ,  the  mythical 
founder.'*  of  the  city.  Synesiu.s  i)ursueti  his  higher 
studies  at  Alexandria,  where  he  became  a  devoted  dis- 
ciple of  the  famous  Uypatia,  to  whom  several  of  his 
letters  are  addreawd  and  for  whom  be  entertained  a 
life-long  devotion.  After  serving  some  time  in  the 
army  he  settled  in  hw  native  lan<l,  "studying  philoji- 
ophy,  mathematics,  a,stronomy,  c\ itn  tliin^;;  f-Aninuii,. 
hunting,  having  many  a  bru.sh  wit  h  hordes  of  piltenug 
Libyans;  and  every  now  and  then  upholding  tne  cause 
oi  some  one  who  had  undeservedly  fallen  into  difficul- 
ties". This  kind  of  life,  in  every  wagr  suited  to  his 
tastes  and  disposition,  was  interrupted  by  a  mission 
to  Constantinoiile,  the  object  of  which  was  to  present 
a  gold  crown  to  tlie  new  emperor,  .\readius,  and  ob- 
tain alleviation  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Nearly 
thn'e  years  he  waited  for  an  audience.  The  all-power- 
ful Eutropius  who  sold  the  provinces  to  the  highest 
bidder  was  not  the  man  to  allow  the  emperor  to  be 
troubled  withoomplaints.  Finally,  Synesius  obtained 
an  audfenee  and  delivered  his  famous  oration  "On 
Kingship".  Tie  left  Con.stantinonle  in  KX).  .Accord- 
ing to  Home  authorities  before,  juul  aceordiiiR  to  others 
after,  the  mbaion  to  Constantinople,  Syne.-^iu.s  vif*- 
ited  Athens.  He  has  described  the  visit  in  two  letters 
[54  and  135)  to  his  brothsr,  Buoptius.  His  reason  for 
undertaking  the  voysgs  tra%  ha  jestingly  said,  that 
"a  number  of  people,  priests  and  private  penmns,  had 
had  revelat  ions  in  dreams  that,  unless  he  did  .so,  some 
great  evil  would  Ix-fall  him.  Then  he  would  ewape 
the  present  evils  and  would  no  longer  have  to  revere 
I>eople  who  had  been  to  Athena  and  regarded  them- 
selves as  demi»xis.  and  those  who  had  not  as  demi- 
donkeya  or  mules."  Athena  was  a  diaappointoisnt. 
Like  a  beast  that  liad  lieen  sacrificed,  only  the  Udn 
remained.  At  Alexandria,  Synesius  married  a  Chrin- 
tian  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  During  this 
peritKi  he  did  most  of  liis  Uterary  work  and  carried  on  a 
large  correspondence  with  his  friends.  Owing  to  the 
incapacity  and  cowardice  of  the  military  authorities, 
the  desultoi^  raids  of  the  barbsrians  assumed  almost 
the  proportions  of  n^lar  warfare.  Synesius  took  a 
leading  part  in  organizing  defensive  moasuwi^  IsfvyiBK 
volunteers,  procuring  arms,  etc. 

In  409  Sj-nesius  w.is  <  Iected  Metropolitan  of  Ptol- 
emais.  The  l)Lshop-<lect  unlM>somed  himself  in  a 
letter  [Ep.  cv]  to  Euoptius.  The  duties  of  a  bi.shop 
were  uncongenial  to  hiin|  fond  as  he  was  of  his  amuse- 
ments as  well  as  of  religious  study.  He  could  not 
forsake  the  wifegiven  him  by  "God,  the  law  and  the 
sacred  hand  of  Tneophilus".  His  amusements  might 
go,  much  as  he  wo  ild  hate  to  see  his  "darling  d(!i;>- 
no  longer  dlowed  to  hunt 6till,  "if  it  is  God's  will, 
I  frin  ivhai*''.  Bm  tbcn  wm  m  woiae  obotade. 
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"  Flulofiophy  is  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar. 
I  fMsrtainiv  shall  not  •dmifc  (hat  the  soul  is  pxMterior 
to  the  body  .  .  .  that  the  waM  and  all  its  parts  shall 
perish  togi'thtr.  Tlio  rosurrwtion  ...  I  consider 
something  mu;rt(l  and  incfTiihle  and  am  far  from  shar- 
ing tho  ideas  of  the  multitude".  lie  could  keep 
ailenoe  but  not  "pretend  to  hold  opinion.s  which  he  did 
not  hold".  Thcophilua,  he  said,  must  know  every- 
thmg  and  decide.  Seven  months  elapsed  between 
the  writing  of  this  letter  and  SjTiesius's  consecration. 
That  Syncsius  nhould  yield  is  liardly  surprising.  Hia 
<logmjilic  p«  rception»  were  nut  keen  enoufth  to  make 
him  realize  the  falHene.ss  of  liis  position  a  bi.shop. 
Theophilus,  the  persecutor  of  tlu;  Origcnists,  is  the 
difficulty.  Perhaps,  like  many  masteiful  men,  he 
Qcmldpttt  the  telewope  to  his  Uind  eye  and  refuse  to 
see  wnat  he  did  not  wish  to  see.  F^haps  the  ne^a- 
tion-j  in  Syncsius's  letter  wore  not  his  last  word  with 
rc^.m!  to  licx  t final  questions.    BaroniiLS  held  that 

nesiud  defanu><l  him.self  to  escajK?  the  e])isco])ate, 
and  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  "for 
all  this  Theophilus.  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  consecrated 
him,  aaknoinncaU  thia  tobe  but  stratagem  aod  the 
arts  of  an  odd  fantastio  humility"  (Duetor  dubitan- 
tium.  iii,  2).  Tlie  "  fantastic  humility  "  solution  of  the 
problem  has  found  very  few  suiijwrfers.  As  a  bij^hop, 
Synesius  devoted  himself  to  tlie  nuiliifonn  dutit«  of 
this  office,  without,  however,  concealing  how  uncon- 
genial such  a  press  of  liiiiiiniM  wtm  to  limi.  We  find 
Eim  fint  wanung  aod  thai  ewcoimmimiwitHig  a  blood- 
thiraty  governor.  denouneinK  the  Eunomians,  super- 
intending  the  ewctions  of  hiahops,  etc.  His  latter 
days  were  embittered  by  the  death  of  lii.s  three  sons 
and  the  ruin  of  his  country  by  the  bjirbcirian.s.  Ilis 
last  letter  was  to  Hvpatia.  She  hiul  Ikm-'U  to  him,  "a 
mother,  a  sister,  and  a  teaclu-r".  In  his  last  hymn  he 
geeommmds  hiioflelf  to  Christ.  It  is  a  prayer  that 
**  bis  sins  may  be  forsiveii  and  that  he  may  behoM  the 
g^orv  of  the  Saviour'. 

The  following  are  hiswTitings:  "De  Providentia", 
first  part  coni|)Os<Hl  wliile  in  Constantinople,  second 
part  after  return  to  Cyrcne:  a  political  pamphlet  in 
which  Gainos  and  Aurelian  figure  a.s  Ty])hon  and 
€)siris;  "  De  ^^gno",  in  which  an  ideal  Roman  emperor 
is  presented  in  an  oration,  delivered  befon  Arcadius; 
"iJe  dono  astrolabii",  a  treatise  aooompanying  the 
gift  of  a  planisphere  to  one  Paeontus  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  following  were  written  between  1(X)  and 
409:  the  "Cynogetics"  (not  extant),  a  treatise  on 
the  breeding  of  dops;  "  De  insomniis",  a  curiou-s  treatise 
on  dreams.  Divination,  according  to  Synesius,  fol- 
kmhig  liotinus,  was  possible  because  of  the  unity  of 
nature.  AU  parts  of  the  universe  are  in  sympathy,  so 
in  each  thin^  there  are  indications  of  other  things. 
"Dion",  a  vindication  of  his  manner  of  life  nRrunst 
stem  asceticism;  "Calvitii  Encomium",  a  facet iou.s 
eulog\-  on  baldness  by  a  man  who  sufTered  from  that 
complaint.  The  foliowing  belong  to  409-14:  two 
fragments  of  homiliaa;  "Const it  utio  .sive  eloghun  Any- 
sii'^  (AimiiH  wm  ft  fsneval  who  had  been  wifinniral 
against  the  bafbsriana);  "Catastasis'',  deserfthig  fbe 
ruin  of  Pentapolis.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  epistles  and  ten  hymns  written  at  difFerrnt  p«'ri- 
ods  ol  his  life,  the  latter  v;i1u:lIi1i'  bcc.iu.s.'  of  the  lighl 
which  they  throw  on  his  religious  and  philosophical 
fimmf  the  former,  the  most  precious  of  his  writings, 
beeanso  oC  the  Uf^t  th^  throw  on  the  writer's  per- 
nnali^,  and  the  pietore  wbidi  they  give  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived. 

Tht  only  complete  editinn  of  S>'ni>«iH'ii  writings  Li  that  pub- 
Hsbad  by  I'rTAVu-g  d'arii,  I'll  J);  tlir^  fi)Ur()i  ■•.luiu.n  (KVJO)  \» 
tfaa  bwt;  K&kBUtOKB  (1825-35)  published  the  Ot  rff/no,  Calrilii 
tmumkim,  sad  D»  pmidmHa,  with  Gcrmaa  transUtioiu  and 
Ihs  flnl  wlums  of  •  ootaplete  editioa,  Svn—H  opera  omnia.  I: 
OroMoMM  M  howiiUantm  fmgmenla  (I.and«hut,  1R50).  Thi.t  vol- 
ttiiM  eontaiB*  tlM  «««t«r  works  but  not  the  hymn*  or  <'[>i'<tl<-.<i. 
A  new  edition  of  tnr  Ilymn!)  waa  lirouKht  out  liy  BoidsoNAor, 
Sifil<>\jf  ]Hyrlarum  ■n-^''  .  XV  I'liri.H.  Isj,", i;  by  Chkimt  a.vd 
P«**f in  AtOMof/ia  gruca  oarxMNum  cArwlMmeriMt  CLeip- 


tix.  18'!).  'V'urri-  H  II  I'rrTifl.  t  T:  1  r; -in  t  it  >n  r'f  the  Epislli's  by 
LaFATI  (Paris.  1'>7U),  very  useful  but  not  always  trualnurthy. 
8«ealK>  VoLlLMANN.  Svn*4iui  zon  Cwrmt  (Derlin,  1869) ;  Clai  i^iin, 
De  Sifntno  (Coi>enha<en,  IS31);  Uaux>md,  Diei.  Chritl.  Hiog.; 
Garhner,  .SyriMt'tM  of  Cyrrne  (London.  18S0):  CRAWroHb, 
Synttio;  tht  HtlUne  (lA:,ntinn,  1901):  KR*ra,  Slwlirn  iiber 
Si/nr^iot  ton  Cyrtur  in  Tfirol.  Qutirtalfrhr.  (TObinfffn.  ISO.'j  (MS). 
I'll.'  tln^  rpligiouii  vu  ws  nf  Synt-aiua  whi  n  be  i  !>ct.-ii  bisb.ijj 
*•«  alao  HoijrrENiL'H.  Diatertatio  de  Sffnenc  el  Funn  Eintmjntui, 
which  will  be  found  in  Readino'b  ^dition  of  Emgntu  and  Tkto- 
<hrtt  (Cambridge,  1720).  Holateniua't  view  ia  oppoaed  to  that  of 

Synnada,  titular  metropolis  in  Phrygia  Salutaris. 
.Synnada  i.s  .'laid  to  have  been  foimdod  by  Acanuus  who 
went  to  Phrygia  after  the  Trojan  war  and  took  some 
Macedonian  colonists.  The  consul  Manlius  Vulso 
passed  through  that  city  on  his  expeditions  against 
the  GaUtians.  It  was  situated  ia  the  south-eaistem 
part  of  Eastern  Phrygia,  or  Parorea,  thus  named 
fM'cause  it  extendrnl  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of 
Pi.sidia.  After  having  belon^etl  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Attali,  it  became  the  capital  of  a  distrii  i  of  the 

f)rovince  of  .-VHia,  except  on  two  occasions  during  the 
ast  century  of  the  Republic  when  it  was  temporarily 
attached  to  C^ia.  Under  these  two  Kiginiai 
Synnada  was  tiie  centre  of  an  important  eonrenftis 
juridinis,  or  judicial  centre;  it  was  to  pn-side  !it  this 
ajwembly  that  Cicero  stoj)j)e<l  at  Syiiiinda  on  his 
way  from  i;|)hcsu.s  to  ("ihcia  and  on  In.s  n  tiirn. 
Althoui^h  small,  the  city  was  celebrated  throughout 
the  empire  on  afloooiit  of  the  trade  in  marUe  which 
came  from  the  ousiries  of  the  nei^bouriag  eity  of 
Daeimium.  Under  Dloflletian  at  the  time  of  the 
creation  of  Phrygia  Paeatiana,  Sj-nniula.  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  great  roiuls,  became  the  inetrojMjli.s. 
On  ita  coin.s,  which  di.sapp<':»T  after  the  reign  of  CJal- 
lienu.'^,  its  inhabitants  call  thcmselvt^s  Dori;ms  and 
loniuns.  To-<lay  it  is  the  citv  of  Schifout  Ka-^aba» 
situated  five  hours  south  of  Afioun  Kara  Uiasar, 
vQavet  of  Broussa. 

Christianitv  was  introduced  at  an  early  riafo  into 
Synnada.  The  "  Martyrologium  Hieronvmianum" 
niention.s  several  of  its  martvrs.  For  St.  I'rophimuH, 
honoured  by  the  I>atin  antl  Greek  Churches  on  19 
8<>pt.,  see  ".\cta  SS.",  VI  S<'pt.,  9  sq.  A  reliquary  in 
the  form  of  a  sarcophagus  containing  some  of  the  bones 
of  this  martyr  has  been  diseovwsd  at  SeUfout 
Kassaba  and  transported  to  the  museum  at  Broussa: 
this  curious  montiment  may  date  back  to  the  thira 
cenfurv  [-;ee  Mendel  in  "  Bulletin  de  Corrcspondanoe 
Hellinimie",  XXXIII  (190U),  342  sq.].  Eusebittt 
(Hist.  Ecd.,  VI,  19)  speaks  of  its  pious  bishop 
Attious  who  entrusted  to  the  layman  Theodore  the 
duty  of  instructing  the  Christians.  About  230-5 
a  council  on  the  reb^tising  of  heretics  was  held 
there  (Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccl.,  VII,  7).  St.  Agapetus, 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  *IartyroloK>'  on  24  March 
as  Bishop  of  Synnada,  belotigc'l  to  Synaus.  For  a 
list  of  other  bishops  see  C^nn  n,  "Oriena  chrLHt.", 
I.  827.  Mention  must  be  maide  of  Procopius  (321); 
CyTiacasyfriendof  St.  JohnChrysostom;  Theoooeina 
and  Ui  oompottlor  Agapetus^  at  first  a  Maoedonian 
heretie;  Severas  (431);  Marinianua  (448-61)^ 
Thfogcnos  (536);  Severus  (553);  St.  Pausicacus, 
during;  the  reign  of  Maurice,  honoured  by  the  Greek 
C^hurch  on  1.}  May;  Cosmaii,  (ISO;  John.  a<lversary 
of  the  Iconoclasts  in  the  time  of  Patriarch  St.  Germa- 
nus;  St.  Michael,  honoured  by  the  Latin  and  Greek 
churchee  23  May,  died  23  May,  826,  in  exile  for  hit 
seal  in  (MSendtng  the  worship  of  images;  Peter  micler 
Photius;  John  under  PhoMus;  Pantaleon  under  Loo 
the  Wise;  Leo  under  Ii;iHil  II;  Nicetas  in  1()82; 
Georgios  at  the  Couru  il  of  St.  Sophia,  about  1450, 
if  one  can  believe  the  a{K)cryi)haI  Acts  of  this  council, 
which  perhaps  never  occurred.  The  last  Bishop 
of  Synnada  spoken  of  in  the  documents,  without 
mentioning  his  name,  probably  lived  under  Jcdm 
Cant.acus*M|^|m^JCant:irii7,  Hist.",  Ill,  73)  and 
probabNkJHHHHHfll^fi^uuulii  on  acoouni  of  the 
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'I\irkiBh  conquest.  Several  years  after  (138r>i  the 
■ee  WM  oommitted  to  the  Idetropolitan  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  oondumon  may  be  mentioned  St. 
pooBtantinc^  a  converted  Jew  of  Synnad.!,  who  lived 
in  the  tenth  century;  he  became  a  monk,  and  is 
honourt-d  by  the  Greek  Church  26  December. 

Smith.  I>ir!  of  Oretk  and  Ronvin  (Ii-oq  :  Texikh,  Anif  Mineurt, 
4.10;  KiM-^AV.  Atia  Minor;  Idf.m,  rwiri  ami  BUhopric*  of 
Pkrygxa;  Pkurct  in  Rttut  arckMoaique,  now  seripii,  XXXI 
Umaaaf  to  im  ISW),  IM-aOg:  Wlon-ui.  Dtr  VVr/oll 
Orittkmtmm iiiWUtMdm *> XIT.  MHmmlirt  (Leiptic,  1008). 
S7.  8.     '  ' 


Synod  (Gr.  ai'^Jof,  un  .afwmbl^')!  a  Ronoral  trrm  for 
ecclesiastical  gathcringH  under  hferarchical  authority, 
for  the  diflcuflsion  and  decision  of  matters  relating  to 
faith,  morals,  or  discipline.  It  oomsponds  to  the 
Latin  word  coneilium.  The  word  tmodu*  appean 
probablv  for  the  first  time  in  the  so-called  "Apostolic 
canons",  while  the  word  eoncUium  was  cmplojred 
in  the  same  meaning  by  Tcrtullian  more  than  a  cen- 
tury earlier.  Synocl  and  counfil  are,  therefore,  syn- 
oiiyinoiis  terms.  When  the  bi.Hhop.s  of  the  whole 
world  an'  congrc^ted  under  the  pn^idency  of  the 
pope,  the  s>-nod  IS  denomiattkod  (i  cumcnical  or  gen- 
eral. It  is  only  to  Buoh  an  aaaembly  that  it  is  lawful 
to  apply  the  term  sonete  nmodu*  (see  Councils,  Gkn- 
ehal).  If  the  bishop.i  of  an  ercle.si.'i.sf ieal  province 
meet  under  the  hea<l.ship  of  their  metroiKjlitan,  the 
council  is  termetl  proviiir  i.il.  When  the  niernrclis  of 
«U  the  provinces  of  a  nation  aaaembic,  the  synod  is 
Mlbd  national,  or,  under  eertain  droumstances.  plen- 
•vy.  The  xegulations  governing  imvineiAl  and  pka- 
aij  floandk  arc  practically  the  aame.  In  addition  to 
those  mentioned,  there  are  other  synods  that  are  more 
difRcult  of  classification,  a.s  synod-*  of  tlic  Kikst  or  the 
West,  the  synodoi  en(i'-in<<}u^fii  of  C'on.staiitinople.  and 
the  mixed  councils  of  cccle^iia^tical  and  secular  oigni- 
taries  who  assembled  together  to  maka  Nfdlaiboaa 
for  bofth  apiritual  and  dvu  iDAiten. 

DifFerant  fttm  all  other  eooneifa  fa  flw  dkioeaaa 
■jTiod.  Other  councils  are  aiwemblirs  of  bishops  who 
have  a  definitive  vote  in  the  matters  uiuier  considera- 
tion, but  in  a  diocesan  synod  there  is  only  one  voter 
and  only  one  lawgiver,  the  biishop  of  the  dioccso. 


synod: 

sembly  convoked  by  the  bishop,  m  which  he  gathers 
together  the  priests  and  clerics  of  his  diocese  and  all 
olliers  who  are  bound  to  attend  it,  for  the  pur|K»st!  of 
doing  and  deliberating  concerning  what  bclonp.s  to 
the  pastoral  cara  "  The  Council  of  Trent  (S«'8.s.  XX IV. 
e.ii,  "Deref.")  reciuires  that  a  diooeBan  s>'nod  be  heki 
onoe  a  year.  This  law  is  stiO  in  force,  but  a  ndld 
int^retation,  introduced  by  custom,  has  been  tac- 
itly sanctioned  by  the  Holy  See.  Usually,  the  date 
for  holding  the  synod  should  be  announced  on  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  A  month  before  the  of>ening 
the  decree  of  convocation  .'<houlii  b<'  affixed  to  the 
cathedral  doors,  and  it  Hhould  be  published  on  thrcie 
auOB— iva  Sundays  in  parish  churches.  When  two 
dioeeew  are  united  under  one  bishop,  the  synod  should 
be  celebrated  alternately  in  the  cathedral  of  each  such 
diocose.  It  belongs  to  the  bi.shop  to  ojnvoke  the  dio- 
cefuin  synod  whether  he  be  ronsc('rated  jus  yet  or  not. 
An  ardiliishop,  however,  who  has  not  yet  riH  eiveil 
the  (lallium.  has  not  tho  same  right.  Vicars-general 
can  assemble  a  synod  only  in  virtue  of  a  special  man- 
date o£  the  bishop.  When  •  djooeaa  ia  vaeant,  the 
yiear  eapitular  ean  and  should  hold  a  dioeesan  synod 
if  a  j'car  h.as  elapsed  since  the  celebration  of  (he  last 
one.  Onhnarily,  the  convocation  of  a  synod  should 
take  pl;ic.'  after  the  episcopal  visit.ition  of  the  diocese, 
as  t  ht;  bishop  can  then  be  better  guided  in  forming  his 
statutes.  \Vhen,  however,  the  visitation  has  been 
neglect.ed  for  yeani  it  is  eimsideced  mon  advisable  to 
iob  tikBsmiilnt  AatlMbttopiifbaonlrlni^ 


giver  at  a  synod,  it  bekings  to  him  to  dMV  up  the  va» 
ous  decraes  wluoh  he  may  wish  to  promulgate  at  ihi 
seariona.   While  he  eonvokes  the  synod  by  his  mm 

authority  and  is  not  required  to  consult  his  chaplar 
concerning  the  convocation  or  its  i)rep.ira(ory  aets, 
yet  he  must  ask  tin-  (nuiisel  of  his  i  hapter  or  diocesan 
consultors  as  to  the  decrees  he  di»irt«  Uj  enact,  though 
he  is  not  bound  to  follow  their  advice.  The  bishop  ii 
exhorted,  in  the  formation  of  his  decrees,  to  hold  pti> 
vate  conferences  with  the  prudrat,  letuned,  and  pMMS 
elerics  of  his  diocese,  and  then  to  consult  his  chapter 
on  the  propo8(yl  statutes  thus  formed  (S.  C.  C.,  M 
Nov.,  1GS9>.  Only  in  this  way  docs  the  bi.shop  de- 
hberate  with  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  at  a  synod,  and 
though  the  finished  decrees  will  receive  all  their 
authority  from  him,  yet  it  is  consonant  with  the  mind 
of  the  Church  that,  m  the  formation  of  the  atatatss^ 
the  opinion  of  the  clergy  be  heard  and  considered. 
Summonses  to  a  diocesan  synod  should  be  given  to  the 
virar-pencral,  the  members  of  the  cathedral  chapter, 
holders  of  heiiefiees,  and  all  others  who  have  care  of 
Bouls.  If  there  is  ji  r  ii-^tom  to  that  effect,  all  lh<'  elergy 
of  the  diocese  may  be  summontxl.  Regulars  who  have 
care  of  souls  zitq  obliged  to  attend  a  synod.  Tlieir 
superiors  are  not,  however,  obliged  to  attend,  unless 
they  personally  act  as  parish  priests  or  curates.  The 
bishop  has  power  to  pmilsh  with  censures  all  those 
legitimately  summoned  who  fail  to  attend.  Laymen 
may  also  be  invited  by  the  bishop  ftj  be  present  at  a 
sjTiod  if  there  is  li  custom  to  that  effect,  but  under  no 
circimistancescan  theyacquirearighttosuchsununona. 

At  the  synod  tho  decrees  determined  on  by  the 
bishop  are  promulgated,  and  a  period  tff«>  months 
is  allowe<l  for  having  recourse  against  them  to  the 
bishop  or  the  IIolv  See.  All  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
diocese  are  bouncf  by  these  decrees,  and  it  i.s  not  nwes- 
sary  for  the  bishop  to  send  his  statutes  to  Home  for 
revision  before  publication.  Exempt  regulars  are 
bound  to  observe  diooeean  deeNsa  in  all  tlungs  which 
eonoern  Hie  aaered  oanons,  the  ObnatitutioDB  of  popes 
and  councils,  and  the  derrees  of  the  Sacred  Roman 
Ojngrcgations.  Tlie  bishop  may  not  force  his  clergy 
to  buy  printed  copies  of  the  dioccsiin  statutes  (S.  C.  CT, 
14  Dec.,  1658).  During  the  synod  the  appointment 
is  made  of  s^ixlal  examiners.  To  the  former  duties 
of  these  officials  has  been  added  by  the  "Maxims 
Cura"  of  Pius  X  (20  Aus.,  1910)  that  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  bishop  in  drawing  up  the  decree  Tor  the 
administrative  removal  of  parish  priests.  By  the 
same  papal  Constitution,  paroclual  consultors,  who 
are  to  be  asseswors  in  case  of  recourse  against  a  decree 
of  removal,  are  also  to  be  chosen  by  the  synod  from 
among  the  parish  priests.  Synodal  witnesses  are  lilm* 
wise  chosen  at  some  synods,  whose  main  duty  it  is  to 
help  in  the  framing  of  deliberative  questions  or  to  re- 
port at  the  following  8>'nod  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  the  degrees  promulgatwl  at  the  ]a.st  a.'i.senibly,  orto 
suggest  new  ones.  Synodal  judges  are  also  to  be 
chosen,  though  they  are  rarely  now  employee  1.  Their 
oflicc  is  to  expedite  such  causes  as  may  be  committed 
to  their  judgment  outside  Rome  by  the  Holv  See. 
These  iudges  should  be  at  least  four  in  number  in 
every  dioesae,  and  their  names  must  be  forwarded  to 
Rome  a.s  soon  as  selected.  The  subject-matter  of  the 
decrees  framed  at  a  diocesan  snuoH  should  concern 
only  the  preservation  of  faith  or  dif^cipline.  T'nder 
no  circumstances  may  such  a  synod  define  any  new 
article  of  faith  or  decide  any  doctrinal  point  in  OMpule 
between  Catholio  theologiaaa  or  buna  atatntea  vu^ 
trary  to  the  eoounon  eanon  bw  of  llie  Qniidi. 

For  nynoda  in  inierml  U*e  aee  bibliography  of  article  CornciM, 
Oenrrau  The  beat  work  on  diocenan  nynodit  U  that  of  Bskbsicv 

XIV,  Dt  Si/nivln  Dineeemna.  Hmn  ttvaH  uf  throe  aynodt  in 
Dt  Epitcopo.  II  (.IrJ  <  'l,.  Pari'!,  >  r.nK\Ri«,  BiUiiAKtea 

Canotnita,  II  (Kome,  lh91),  b.  v.  Conc\l%um,  art.  3;  ia  TAVtnon, 
Tkt  LmB  tif  Uto  Ckmih  (Loodon.  1906).  a.  ▼.;  Banub  O 
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Stnom,  Nationau — ^Aooordint;  to  thexecent  canon 
law,  national  councils  are  the  d(>lil>eruting  awemblicM 
at  which  nil  the  bifihops  of  a  nation  arc  convoked  by 
the  patriarch  or  primaff  (Cf.  Bened.  XIV,  "De 
Synodo",  I,  i),  but,  in  ordir  to  indude  the  anflient 
national  synods,  it  would  be  moreooirect  to  my  a 
legitimate  aosemblage  of  the  episcopate  of  a  nation, 
the  decteions  of  which  are  valia  for  an  entire  national 
Church.  For  the  clasHir  definition  is  far  from  being 
applicalil^'  to  all  the  aiicifiit  national  councils,  an  it  is 


diffieult  to  apply  to  all  reoogniied  (ecumenical  councils 
the  preeeok  eli«i0 
couneik. 


dafinition  and  oondikioiui  for  Midi 


Ooandls  ate  oonunonly  divided  into  general  or  cBou- 
maniBal.  or  particular;  the  latter  arc  8ubdi\nded  into 
national  and  provincial  according  an  tlicy  assemble 
the  bishojw  of  a  whole  nation  or  of  an  eccU^iastical 
province  Finally  aitne  the  asBemblics  of  the  clergy 
of  a  diocese,  which  arc  called  diocesan  syno<lH  rather 
than  councils.  But  writers  point  out  that  this  classi- 
fioattonisnotandcannotbe  very  exact.  For  instance, 
to  tvliat  oategory  belongs  the  Council  of  Aries  of  314, 
it  which  Gonstantine  in  agreement  with  the  pope  con- 
voked all  the  bishops,  or  at  lea.st  a  rcpretMmtation,  of 
iShe  whole  eplHCopate  of  his  empire  at  that  time?  So 
also  if  we  agree  with  most  ;iuthnrs  in  n'garding  a« 
national  councils  the  a8.semhlies  of  African  bishops,  it 
be  objected  that  Africa  did  not  form  a  distinct 
n  in  the  Roman  Empire.  On  the  other  hand 
haw  been  oouneib  nhieb,  wiiile  they  did  not 
i_lb]e  all  the  bishops  of  a  nation,  may  neverthe- 
ibe  regarded  as  real  national  s\  no<Ls;  such  were  the 
reform  assemblies  held  at  the  conunand  of  Charle- 
magne in  814  simultaneously  at  .\rleH,  Reims,  Mainz, 
Tours,  and  Ch&lons.  Moreover,  if  in  order  to  be 
■ntional  a  ooun^aniat  be  prendra  overby 
ttt  primate,  we  ntoet  rmovs  fram  the  Hit  or  national 
councils  nearly  all  the  episcopal  a-ssemblies  of  the 
Prankish  Kingdom  and  Lmpire,  for  they  were  con- 
voke<l  at  the  comniand  of  kings  and  emperors,  and  the 
Prankish  Church  never  had  any  patriarchal  or  pri- 
matial  see  whose  bishop  was  qualified  to  convoke  or 
neBide  over  the  entire  national  epiaoopate.  BesideB 
llie  term  "national"  was  not  Ttry  widceproad  in 
nnoient  timesi,  it  being  the  custom  to  speak  rather  of 
"universal"  or  "plenary"  councils  as  in  Africa  or 
Spain,  but  this  word  was  not  use<J  a.s  synonymous  with 
oecumenical.  It  meant  plenary  for  all  the  provinces 
of  Roman  .\fricaor  for  the  whole  Visigothic  Kingdom, 
in  the  same  aenae  that  the  plenaiy  Uouncils  of  Bal- 
timocewemnwatinpor  th>«|>iwcpnteof  tha  United 
fltetee. 

This  being  undenrtood,  the  eanonieal  preacriptiona 

regarding'  national  councils  are  tlie  Hjime,  pro[y»rtion- 
atcly  speaking,  jis  for  general  aini  provincial  councils. 
To  be  legitimate  their  convof  atum  must  proeee<l  from 
the  authority  having  competent  jurisdiction  over  the 
ff^tlnm^l  church,  cither  partiarch  or  primate  (provided 
^klk^A^^  ^Jm^^  ti^J^s^^  ^j^j  ^j^j^^  ^no(MP^rf|j^  Jb^i^D^s^nH^^j^^e  Jii^  ^i^^^ 
ftntt  of  thii  antfioritjr  tta  eooToeatioo  dioald  proeeed 

from  the  Holy  See,  as  was  done  for  the  recent  national 
councils  enumerated  below.  It  was  because  the  con- 
vocation was  not  c<)in{M!tent  lliat  the  "national  coun- 
cil" of  Paris  of  1811  was  not  legitimate.  To  this  con- 
vocation corresponda  on  Ilia  part  of  the  bishops  the 
obligation  to  aonaar  in  niiiBon  at  the  aasemblv  imleaa 
they  haTe  a  ngltiniate  reaaon.  Bat  repreaBntation 
of  a  numerous  epi.scnpate  will  suffice,  a.s  wa.s  the  case 
in  Africa,  according  to  canon  ix  of  the  I'ienary  ( Viun- 
cil  of  MiloTS  in  402.  The  jiresideiiry  rightfully  be- 
k>ng8  to  the  delegates  of  the  Holy  See,  if  there  are  any; 
if  mit,  to  the  partiarch  or  primate,  or  to  the  oldest 
mrtropolitan,  aa  waa  tiM  ouatom  in  Aet^mkiah  Imf- 
dome.  A  national  eoundl  freely  diaooasea  the  eeeleai> 
astical  or  mixed  matters  which  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  meeting;  the  decisions  adopted  become  a  law 
for  tho  cntira  nation,  but  Jiho  ttoaa  ol  provineial 


rounciln,  and  with  much  more  reason,  they  must  i 
be  submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See. 

No  historical  or  canonical  interest  of  any  impor^ 
tance  determines  which  of  the  ancient  councils  held  at 
Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  C<)n.stantinoplc  may  be 
nlnimnd  as  national  councils.  Obvioualy,  the  presence 
and  authority  of  thepatriaroha  of  thavarious  churches 
rendered  this  sort  of  meeting  very  ewy.  On  several 
occasions  the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople  convoked 
the  whole  episcopate  of  the  Hyzantin«!  Empire.  But 
these  councils  have  left  no  very  distinct  traces  in  the 
Greek  canonical  collections,  whereas  those  of  the  Nea- 
torian  Church  of  the  Persian  Empire  consist  chiefly  of 
canons  of  the  national  councils  held  from  410  to  775 
(cf.  "Synodioon  Orientale",  ed.  Qiabot,  1903).  In 
the  West  also  there  was  an  important  series  of  national 
councils,  the  most  noteworthy  beinp  the  asseniblit's 
of  the  episcopate  of  Christian  Africa  under  the  presi- 
dency oi  tho  Bishoj)  of  Carthage,  especially  the  twenty- 
one  plenary  councils  held  during  the  niisoopate  of 
Aurelius  (393-427),  which  form  almost  tiM  entire 
cam>nical  collection  of  Africa.  In  like  manner  the 
Spanish  canonical  collection  is  chiefly  composed  of  the 
canons  of  the  seventeen  national  councils  which  the 
episcopate  of  the  Visigothic  Kingdom  held,  nearlv  al- 
ways at  Toledo,  from  .589  to  694.  But  while  the  Afri- 
can councils  consisted  wholly  of  bishops,  the  kings  and 
nobles  of  tho  kingdom  assisted  at  those  of  Itoledo^ 
without,  howevWf  othanriia  interfering  in  mat  lew 
properly  religioua.  The  aame  waa  tme  or  the  Vnak' 
ish  national  councils,  where  the  episcopal  assemblies 
were,  as  it  were,  duj)licated  by  an  assembly  of  nobles- 
ocriksionully,  at  M;iinz  in  Hl'.i,  there  was  a  third 
group,  composed  of  ablxjLs  and  monks.  The  list 
opena  with  three  national  councils  which  asm;mblod 
the  €Pimopnta  of  the  three  kingdome  into  which  Gaul 
waa  divioM  at  flie  beginning  of  the  fifth  century: 
Agde  (.')06)  for  the  .\ri.an  Visig!)thi<"  Kingdom;  Orleans 
(.511),  for  the  Kingdom  of  the  Franks;  Eptione  (517), 
for  that  of  the  Hurgundians.  Most  of  the  Fninkish 
councils  held  under  the  Merovingians  and  Cjirlovingi- 
ans  assembled  the  episcopate  of  one,  sometimes  of 
several  kingdoma.  The  king  often  assisted  thereat 
and  the  ooneOiar  deoiaiona  bearing  on  discipline  wem 
the  subject  of  royal  ordinances  or  capitulars  Theaa 
double  assembUcs  of  bishops  and  comitet  (counts)  were 
tho  usual  method  in  the  Frankish  kingdoms,  andTho- 
massin  rightly  regards  them  as  the  hlstoriciil  origin  of 
parliaments.  Thcactsof  thcsemixttings  have  not  been 
gathered  into  a  uniform  complete  canonical  collection, 

Ll  noant  centuries  Catholic  national  councils  hava 
been  resumed  in  thcEastand  theWestat  the  instance 
of  the  popes  and  under  the  presidency  of  their  legatee. 
Without  going  into  details,  the  most  notewortliy  of 
these  were:  the  provincial  or  national  councils  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  for  the  Mnronifes,  in  1736,  confirmed 
by  Benedict  XIV;  those  of  1803  and  1871  for  tho  Al- 
banians; thoae  of  Zamosk  1720  and  1891  for  the 
ButhaniatMii  that  of  1841  for  the  Melchites;  thatal 
8eta>fa  in  the  Lebanon  (1888)  for  the  Syrians;  that  of 
Cairo  in  1S9S  for  the  Copts;  that  of  PlOiiu'  in  1911  for 
the  Armenians;  in  America  the  three  plenarv  Councils 
of  Baltimore  (1S.52,  1866,  1884),  and  llu'  j>l<'n.ary 
rather  than  national  council  of  I^tin  .America  in  IS'.t'J. 

TaoMA-isi-v,  VftH-'  .(  run.  disc,  part  II.  HI.  xliii  stj.;  Bi-nk- 
mcT  XIV,  Z>«  Hyiutdo  dkoctaana,  I,  i;  Ukteli:,  /yii>(.  det  coiwUet, 

1,  ialwdoslkMs 

-  A.  BOUOINHON. 

Synods,  Hmn.  8bo  Oomfcna,  Qaaamai^  wob- 

title  II. 

Synoptics,  the  name  givw  dMO  Grinbach's  time 
(about  1790}  to  tho  fintthreaoMOonalOoapala.  It 
HI  derived  mm  the  faet  that  theae  Ocepeb  adndt,— 

(flfTorently  from  the  evangelical  narrative  of  St.  John, 
and  harnioniaed  section  by  aeo- 
to  naiin  at  •  i^aaea 
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(vtfva^tt)  the  numerouB  paasagee  which  are  common 
to  them,  and  alao  the  portions  whidi  are  pecuUar 
ciUier  to  only  two,  or  even  to  only  one,  of  thorn. 
I.  Difference*  and  Re^emhlance-x. — Turning  over  the 

jiapcs  of  an  ordinary  harmoiu'  <if  \.\iv  four,  or  of  a 
tsyunjisi.s  of  (Ik-  first,  three,  tioNpfLs,  whicli  show  in 
j);iiull<  1  eoUiiuii.s  the  coincident  parts  of  the  cvanReU- 
cal  narratives,  the  rtsader  will  at  once  notice  the  large 
amount  of  matter  which  is  common  to  the  (lo^pels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Marie,  and  St.  Luke.  Ikicf  as  these 
three  sketches  of  Christ's  life  actually  arc,  they  run 
pantllcl  tf)  oiu'  another  in  no  l<ti.s  than  ;{;5(>-;{7()  vers** 
or  alxjut  ont^third  of  their  whole  account  of  Christ's 
words  and  deeds,  while,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
incidents  (68  verses),  the  whole  contents  of  St.  Mark 
arc  pnetimlly  found  in  St.  Matthew  and  in  St.  Luke. 
This  agreement  in  the  facts  related  appears  all  the 
mwe  striking,  l>ecaufle  of  the  great  amount  of  his- 
torical material  which  must  have  been  at  the  di.'*j)o.sal 
of  each  Synoptical  writer.  The  .SynoptistH  arc.  each 
and  all,  full}'  awan*  that  Jesus  healed  vast  numbers  of 
various  diseases;  (hey  neverthelcsB  agree  in  selecting 
the  same  cases  of  h<!aling  for  fuller  reomrd;  and  while 
they  distinctly  speak  of  His  unoeawng  and  extensivs 
teaching,  yet  iYiey  usually  concur  in  reporting  the 
same  discourses.  A  no  haw  wonderful  similarity  may 
be  obi*(;rvc<l  l>etween  the  first  thn^e  (lospels  with 
regard  to  tlie  general  conception  and  the  order  of  the 
whole  narrative.  In  all  three,  Christ's  pubUc  life  is 
distinctly  connected  with  the  preaching  <A  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  is  chiefly  confined  to  Qalike,  and  is  set 
fottit  in  eertain  epochs,  as  the  esi^  Gkdilean  ministry, 
the  crisis  in  Galih»c,  the  ministrj'  in  Pcrea  and  Jerusa- 
lem, and  the  tragic  end  in  the  Holy  City  followed  by  a 
glorious  Resurrection.  In  constructing  their  several 
records,  the  Synojjtists  adopt  the  same  general 
nietho<l  of  presentation,  giving  not  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative that  would  result  trom  a  fusaag  of  the  material 
emploved,  btit  a  series  of  little  Moounts  which  are  iso- 
lato<I  by  peculiar  introductor\'  and  concluding  for- 
muhe,  and  which  repeatedly  agree  in  details  and  in 
order  even  wlu-re  a  deviation  from  tlie  chronological 
sequence  is  manifest.  Together  with  all  these  rceem- 
'bunoes,  there  is  throughout  the  Synoptics  a  remark- 
able agreement  in  words  and  phrases,  which  can  be 
mon  particularly  realised  by  saeans  of  a  Greek  hai^ 
mony  or  a  close  translation  of  the  original  text .  This 
verbal  agreement  in  the  Greek  Gospels  is  all  the  more 
surprising,  as  Jesus  siM>ke  in  .\rarnaic,  and  as  in  most 
cases,  it  is  plain  that  the  verbal  res«'mblances  cannot 
be  referred  to  an  accidental  similarity,  since  they  are 
due  to  the  common  tise  of  v<^  peouUar  terms  and  ex- 
nr— ions,  of  identical  variatiaaa  from  eithsr  the  He- 
brew or  the  Septuagint  in  qiiotatioiia  turn  the  Oki 
TestanMOt. 

The  interconnexion  of  the  Synoptics  is  not,  how- 
ever, simply  one  of  close  n'wemblance,  it  is  also  one  of 
striking  ainerence.  \\  hen  comi)ared  atteni  iv«  ly,  (he 
three  records  appear  distinct  as  well  as  similar  in  inoi- 
d^t«,  plan,  and  language.  Each  Synoptaoal  writer 
introduoes  mto  his  narrative  frapnanta  OMira  or  leas 
CKtensiTe,  at  times  entire  efrfsodes  wUeh  are  not  re- 
lated by  the  other  two  Evangelists.  St.  Mark  says 
nothing  of  the  infancy  and  the  early  life  of  Christ, 
while  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  who  speak  of  them, 
do  not  as  a  rule  narrate  the  same  facts.  St.  Mark  doea 
not  even  aOnde  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  St. 
Luke  alone  Baoaftea  in  detail  tha  last  journey  of  Jesus 
horn  Galilee  to  lentsalem.  On  the  other  hand,  Matt., 
xiv,  22 — xvi,  12  and  ^^ark,  vi.  4.5 — viii.  2(\,  record  a 
series  of  ("mlilcan  inci<lent8  which  iire  runvhere  found 
in  the  third  (;f)K])i'l,  i  )cspitehis  ol>\  ions  cunrisencss, 
St.  Mark  has  two  inir  u  les  and  two  parables  wholly 
peculiar  to  himself.  St.  Matthew,  who  apparently 
ooea  not  aim  at  bievity,  makes  no  ref  a«ioe  to  ttia 
AeMBaieii.  MaraoW)  m  tiie  very  passages  irfuob  m^ 
diaate  ft  doaa  laktioB  «f  the  IhiM^  or  cf  allMak' twob 
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Synoptics,  in  their  sources,  minor  differenoea  in  tts 
events  recorded  continually  appear,  whidi  eaa  bs 

fully  realised  oidy  through  a  diligent  study  of  the 
parallel  passages,  or  through  the  jn'rujial  of  larger 
coiriincni  iirii  s  in  which  such  constant  diflerenr. .-ire 
di.stmctly  jKJinted  out.  At  times  the  divergence'^  ure 
so  great  as  to  appear,  at  first,  actual  contradictions. 
Of  this  d<!scription^are  the  differences  notioeabte  b^ 
twecn  the  gcneakgieB  of  Jesus  (Matt.,  i,  1-17:  Luke, 
iii,  23-38),  the  accounts  of  the  episode  of  the  demoni- 
acs of  Gerasa  (Matt.,  viii,  28-34:  Mark,  v,  1  20; 
Luke,  viii,  2t>  .59 1,  of  the  miraculous  healing  con- 
nected with  Jericho  (Matt.,  xx,  29-:{4;  Mark,  x,  46- 
52;  Luke,  xviii,  35-43),  of  the  petition  of  the  mother 
of  James  and  John  (\lutt.,  xx,  20-28;  Mark,  x,  36- 
45),  of  the  incidents  relative  to  the  Reamrrectum,  eto. 
The  general  disposition  of  the  events  narrated  betrays 
also  considerable  differences.  Thus  while  St.  Mat- 
thew devotes  three  successive  cliapters  to  the  .*^ermon 
on  the  Movmt  (v-vii;  and  gives  together  the  parables 
of  the  kingdom  in  one  chapter  (xiii),  St.  Luke  divides 
this  twofold  topic  into  severa*  portions  which  he  con- 
nects with  distmct  cireumatanoea.  It  is  wdl  known 
too^  that  St.  Matthew  very  oftan  gathers  together 
topics  which  are  simdar,  while  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
follow  more  closely  the  chronological  order,  whence 
arise  numen>us  transixjsilions  which  affect  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  narrative. 

Numerous  variations  can  likewise  be  noticed  in  the 
particular  arraagament  «f  faota  and  worda,  for  the 
alemeute  of  the  cue  end  the  aameanisode  often  occupy 
a  iMerent  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  S^'noptics,  or 
either  L]vanRi  list  sujipresscs  or  adtls  a  (let ad  which 
modifies  the  nicident.  1  in.illy,  the  verl>al  differenci'S 
l)etww;n  the  first  thrw  (  'lospcLs  are  liardly  less  numer- 
ous and  striking  than  tlieir  verbal  resemblances. 
Each  Synoptist  has  his  peculiar  and  favourite  words 
and  eaqweanoos,  wliioh  liave  been  earsfuttsr  tabulated 
by  recent  ffibUeal  aeholars  (Hawldns,  "I  lone  synop- 
tica;";  Allen,  on  St.  Matthew;  Swete.  on  St.  Mark; 
Plummer,  on  St.  Luke).  The  verbal  differences  ap- 
pear in  the  ver>'  passages  which  abound  in  verbal  co- 
mcidences  (cf.  for  instance.  Matt.,  xviii,  2,  3;  Mark, 
iz,  47,  48),  the  identity  of  expression  never  extending 
tluough  passages  of  any  Inigth.  and  unless  in  re- 
ported discourses  of  Christ  rara^  beyond  a  few  worda 
at  a  time.  This  is  often  due  to  the  use  of  synonym 
mous  terms,  or  of  different  tenses,  or  of  different  prop- 
ositions, or  of  short  glosses  which  either  Synoptist 
adds  to  the  same  name  or  detail.  We  find  for  in- 
stance, in  Matt.,  ix,  G,  «X/»'ij,  in  Mark,  ii,  11,  KpdfifiaTot, 
in  Luke,  v,  24,  K\^l'lSio^'•,  in  Matt.,  iii.  16,  "Spirit  of 
God",  in  Mark,  i,  10,  "Spint",  in  Luke,  iii,  22,  "the 
Holy  Ghost " ;  etc.  And  what  is  of  particular  signifi- 
cance in  this  connexion,  is  the  fact  that  the  verbal 
differenc«>s  occur  when  one  should  most  naturally  ex- 
pect an  absolute  iiienlity  of  ex]>re.ssiori.t,  as  for  in- 
stance, in  (he  words  of  the  insti(u(ion  <>f  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  in  the  record  of  the  title  on  the  Croea, 
etc. 

II.  The  Synoptic  Problem. — These  rcecmblanoea 
and  differences,  the  extent  and  complexity  of  which 
grow  upon  the  student  who  comp.ares  carefully  the 
pynoptic  Gospels  and  contrasts  them  with  St.  John's 
narrative,  constitute  a  unique  phenomenon  in  uncu  ut 
and  modern  Uterature.  They  are  facts  which  no  one 
aam  refer  cither  to  mere  chance,  or  to  the  direct  iufllH 
enae  of  inaiiEatiaii.  On  the  one  hand«  the  nana- 
bhuiocs  are  too  numerous  and  too  striking  to  be  re- 
garded as  cxjilicable  on  the  hypothesis  that  (he  first 
three  Evangelists  wrote  incli  peiidently  of  one  an- 
other. On  the  other,  (he  diderences  are  at  times  so 
significant  as  to  imply  that  tbev  are  due  to  the  use  of 
dmerent  documents  by  the  mranialiata  aa  for  as- 
aofde  in  the  oeee  of  the  two  ■anedogiaa  of  3mm 
Gfariil.  Tl»  faannooy  and  the  vwietif .  the  veaan- 
blaM  and  the  diffmea  muak  be  bo&  MaottBlad 
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for.  They  form  together  :i  literary  problem,— the 
Synoptic  I*roblem,  as  it  is  called, — the  existence  a( 
vmiim  waa  praotieaUy  unknown  to  the  ancient  cccW> 
^«jrtM>«d  wnton.  In  point  d  fact,  St.  Chiyaoitoni 
and  St.  AuguatiiM  an  u»  only  FMhera  who  have  for* 
mulatod  views  ooneMiillg  the  mutual  relation  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
do  not  seem  to  luive  taken  into  account  these  pa- 
tristic views  which,  after  all,  were  far  froni  afTonlinK  a 
complete  solution  of  that  difficult  question.  Subsc- 
nooBi  hurlirf  adholan,  auch  aa  Grotius,  Rich,  Simon, 
1^  C^ere,  had  little  more  than  a  auapiobn  of  the 
pmhlcin.  and  if  is  only  in  the  course  of  the  ciehtecnth 
oentury  that  the  scientific  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion waa  actually  started. 

Ever  since  the  hit*t  quarter  of  that  centurj",  the  dis- 
OOHion  of  the  origin  of  the  mutual  relationship  be- 
tween the  tost  three  Gospeb  has  been  carried  on  with 
Kreat  ardour  and  mgenuity  especially  in  Germany. 
As  might  well  be  expected,  the  supposition  that  these 
Gospels  arc  so  like  one  another  because  theb  reepeo- 
tive  authon*  made  use  of  each  other's  writin^cs  was 
first  tried,  and  in  settling  the  order,  that  in  which  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  stand  in  the  canon  first  found  fa- 
vour. Ajb  fresh  investigations  brought  new  facts  to 
light,  new  forms  of  hypotheaia  sought  to  satisfy  the 
facts,  with  the  gradual  result  that  the  domain  of  poe- 
sibUity  well-nigh  appears  to  have  been  measured  out. 
Numerous  and  conflicting  as  the  successive  attempts 
at  solution  have  been,  their  hintory  nhow8  that  a  cer- 
tain progress  has  Ijeen  ma<le  in  the  dLscussion  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem.  The  many  relations  of  the  ques- 
tion nave  come  into  clearer  U^t,  and  the  data  for  ita 
aolution  have  been  leveaJing  themadvei  while  neie 
a  priori  views  or  unaound  tafennoea  have  been  (fia- 
earded. 

III.  Solution.-i  of  the  Synoptic  Problem. — All  at- 
tempts at  assigning  the  cause  of  the  reju  iuhlancea  au  i 
differences  of  the  first  three  (Josik-Is  admit  of  being 
elassified  under  three  general  heiuis,  according  as  the 
relationship  of  the  Synoptios  has  been  eiplained  by 
appealing  to:  A,  onu  tradition;  B,  mutual  depewl* 
ence;  or  C,  earlier  documpnts. 

A.  (Mil  I)r[H uflence. — The  hypothesis  of  oral  tra- 
dition iiajjUes  that  I x  fore  our  Gospels  anwe  there  were 
no  written  records  of  Christ's  ministry,  or  at  least 
none  which  was  used  hy  the  Synoptists.  It  asserts 
that  theae  Evangelists  have  drawn  from  narratives  of 
■ayings  and  deeds  of  Jesus  which  eye-witnesses  of  Hia 
puhlie  life  handed  on  by  word  of  mouth,  and  which 
gradually  assume*!  a  greater  or  1^  degree  of  fixity 
witfi  (  uiistunt  repetition.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  resemblances  between  the  first  llinH*  (josjm'Is  can 
be  eaaiW  accounted  for.  The  sections  common  to  all 
ave  fHpltii'y**f  by  a  cycle  of  teaching  pn)bubly  formed 
in  lenwdflin,  actually  made  up  of  incidents  and  dis- 
eourscs  connected  with  Chrirt'a  life  from  the  baptism 
of  John  to  the  Ascension  (cf.  Acta,  i,  21,  22),  and 
faithfully  preserved  with  regard  to  order  and  language 
by  the  trained  retentiveuess  of  Eastern  mernori<«. 
In  like  manner,  the  <lifTereiices  of  the  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels are  easily  exul&ined.  Sections  are  found  only 
m  two,  or  one,  of  tna  Goniela  beeauae  the  bond  estab- 
Uahed  betweHi  the  nainuvea  ww  at  tunes  modified 
to  suit  the  varioiiB  eirelea  of  the  hearans,  and  other 
differences  in  order  or  wording  are  due  either  to  pre- 
vious variations  in  oral  tradition  or  to  the  personal 
initiative  of  the  several  Evangelists  who  tix( d  ii  in 
writing.  This  theory  of  an  oral  Gospel,  lutiuied  on 
everj-Tivhere  in  very  similar  form,  was  enunciated  by 
Heraer,  and  diieny  elaborated  by  Gieaeler  and  A* 
Wr^^t.  With  difierenoea  in  detail,  it  haa  been  ad- 
mitted hy  a  large  number  of  Pafhnlic  exegotea 
(Scbegg,  llaneherg,  Iriedlieh,  Kaulen,  Comely, 
Knahenbauer,  Meignan.  Fillion,  Fouard,  fariius, 
Felten),  and  bymany  i^teatant  echolus  (Credner, 
Ooackfee,  Do  Wette^  Efanid,  Lhi0b,  Bam,  Welnl, 


Thompson,  Westcott,  Godet,  etc.).  It  undoubtedly 
points  to  a  vera  causa  in  the  spread  of  the  Uoe- 
paL  and  eannot  be  wholly  left  out  of  acoounl  in  an 
enoativaar  to  eiplain  the  origin  of  our  written  iMoinda 
efCSuriat^alifB.  OneofitadunutoaeoeiitanoeiBthat 
it  di8pen.s«!s  with  the  unseemlv  supposition  that  any 
of  the  Evangelists  made  wholeside  use  in  tlieir  own 
Gospels  of  written  records  ciini|>oscd  by  others,  and 
nevertheless  did  not  reproduce  them  with  greater 
fidelity,  .\ppeal  is  also  made  iii  fa\<iur  oi  this 
thewy,  to  ita  aimplicity,  and  to  ita  aptness  to  aooount 
(or  tne  wwwnWaiieeB  and  the  dUhtenoea  exhibited  by 
the  Synoptics. 

By  itst'lf,  however,  the  hypothesis  of  <»ral  tradition 
can  hardly  he  consideretl  as  an  adi^iuate  solution  of 
the  Synoptical  problem.  P'irst,  it  do«f*  not  satis- 
factorily explain  the  sclen  t  ion  of  the  material  in- 
cluded m  our  first  three  Gospels.  Oral  tradition  had 
undoubtedly  preserved  much  more  than  the  Synop- 
tics record,  and  of  this  the  Evangelists  themaelvea 
were  fully  aware  (Matt.,  xi,  21;  xxhi,  37;  Luke,  X,  13; 
John,  xxi,  25;  etc.);  whence  then  does  it  come  that  the 
framework  of  the  Synoptic  narrative  is  practically 
the  s^uuc  in  all  the  first  three  Gospels,  that  it  consists 
very  largely  of  the  same  events  and  the  same  dia* 
courses,  and  gives  no  account  of  Jesus'  ministry  in 
Jemaalem,  that  is,  of  His  ministry  in  the  voy  nlaee 
where  the  oral  tradition  is  generally  supposed  to  nave 
be<'ii  foriued? 

S<>condly,  the  h>-pothesis  of  oral  tradition  (hn-s  not 
account  for  the  general  identity  of  «jriler  noticeal>lc  in 
the  Synoptics.  The  ordt-r  of  dt.  Mark  is.  aa  it  seems, 
the  fundamental  order,  and  it  ean  hardly  be  said  to 
have  been  known  simply  aa  an  oral  tradition^  to  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  else  the  sequence  of  its  aee- 
fions,  when  additions  were  mtulo  by  thcsic  two  Evan- 
gelists, would  not  have  remained  sis  little  altered  as 
it  has.  Again  and  again,  the  thread  of  the  common 
order  is  resumed  at  the  point  at  which  it  had  been 
left.  On  the  supi)ositiou  of  a  written  SOUroe  to  which 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  had  reeoanay  thia  ia 
natural  enmiadb.  But  if  they  depended  on  memory, 
the  natural  effect  of  the  worlcing  of  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, would  be  that  when  some  fresh  incident  or 
some  part  of  (")iri>l'h  Icar'iiiii^;  was  recalli-d,  the  o\& 
order  would  be  disturbed  more  or  less  extensively 
than  we  notice  it  to  be. 

Thirdly,  the  verbaf  relationship  between  the  Gred^ 
Gospels  18  not  satisfactorily  explained  on  the  hf- 
pothesis  of  oral  tradition.  This  oral  tradition  waa 
primitively  in  .\ramaic,  and  the  eoincidenct^  in  the 
Greek  with  regard  to  rare  words,  irrei;ular  arrange- 
ment of  the  sentonce,  etc.,  cannot  be  cxi)laincd  by 
supposing  that  our  Goapeb  are  independent  transla- 
tions of  one  and  the  same  Aramaic  oral  tradition.  It 
is  true  that  in  order  to  aooount  for  these  coincidences 
in  the  Greek,  the  early  formation  of  an  oral  Greek 
tradition  which  would  more  or  less  be  the  counterpart 
of  the  .Aramaic  one,  and  which  would  have  iM'cn  di- 
re<:tlv  utilized  by  our  Evangelists,  has  been  !M>stu- 
lated  by  many  advocates  of  tlie  theory  under  review. 
But  it  remains  very  doubtful  whether  such  oral  Greek 
tradition  would  really  explain  the  ooincidenoeB  in 
ciueation;  and  it  is  ouite  certain  that  it  would  not  aat- 
iafaetorily  account  for  the  variations  in  Greek  wordinjK 
of  such  important  passages  as  the  words  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  of  the  I/)rd's  Prayer,  of 
the  Beatitudes,  of  the  title  on  the  Cross,  etc.  Lastly, 
there  are  historical  proofs  of  the  existence  of  written 
documenta  at  the  time  when  our  Synoptics  were  writ- 
ten («f. Matt., sdv,  15, 16;  Marie, xiii,  14; LulMi, IX 
and  the  moat  natural  suppositkm  fi  that  our  Evan- 
gelists availed  themselv<'s  of  them.  In  fact,  many 
phenomena  disilosed  liy  the  attentive  study  of  the 
first  thre<'  (!osi>el.s  render  the  supposition  so  pmbable, 

not  to  say  necesaaiy,  that  several  advooatea  of  the 
IVPOtlMn  of  oral  tradition  (Eakammiii,  WBian,  L» 
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CamuB,  etc.)>  have  been  led  to  ; 
written  helps  by  the  SynoptigtB. 

B.  Mutual  Dependence. — The  hypothesifl  of  mu- 
tual dependence  jussurncs  that  the  authors  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  uMii  caili  other's  writings,  each 
Bucoeasive  writer  avaiiins  himself  of  luirlicr  contribu- 
tions, so  that  the  secona  £vangeli«t  (in  the  order  of 
tinke)  borrowed  hom  Um  first,  and  the  third  from 
both  first  and  second.  Aeeording  to  it,  the  paaaafccs 
which  are  alike  reproduce  those  of  earlier  writinRn; 
those  which  are  divergent  come  from  the  perwonul 
DK'morj'  of  the  author  or  from  jin  oral  .^^lurro.  This, 
it  is  Raid,  iij  the  most  natural,  as  it  is  the  oldest,  man- 
ner of  explaining  the  resemblanoes  and  differences  of 
the  fiigt  thwa  CkMydb.  It » the  mqrt  natural,  inaa- 
mncli  M  three  other  wnten  esfaSnted  encli  &  eloee 
resemblruve  in  their  works  as  the  Sj-nontistH  do,  it 
would  n  aiiily  occur  to  the  reader's  mind  that  they  are 
not  indi  pemii  n(  of  each  other.  It  is  the  oldest  also, 
for  it  goes  back  to  St.  Augustine  who  formulated  it  in  a 
aamnX  way  in  his  "De  consensu  evangeUstanim" 
(L  %  4),  and  who  in  dcecribing  the  Older  ot  mmmkm 
or  the  Synoptics,  naturally  fotbwed  thAone  endioifieil 
in  the  canon:  Nfiitthew,  Mark,  Luke.  This  order  of 
Buccessioii  has  hwn  accepted  by  many  Bcholais, 
Catholic  (HuR.  Danko,  Heiihma>T,  Patrizi,  I)e  Val- 
roger,  Wallon,  Schanz,  Coleridge,  Bacuei)  and  Prot- 
eetont  (Mill,  Wetstein,  Bengel,  Credncr,  Hilgenfeld, 
eto.).  Bui  every  other  poeuole  order  of  arrangement 
Ims  foond  adroeatee,  in  aooordaiifle  with  their  respee- 
tive  views  concemin(g  the  priority  and  order  of  se- 
quence of  the  Synoptics.  The  order:  Matthew,  Liike, 
Mark,  was  advanced  by  Griesbach  and  haw  bwn 
adopted  by  De  Wotte,  Ble<!k,  Maicr,  I^angen,  Grinun, 
Pasquier.  The  arrangement:  Mark,  Matthew,  Luko, 
with  various  modiHcationn  hs  to  their  interAmeP- 
dence,  is  a<^itted  bv  Rit«chl,  Reuss,  Meyer.  Wuke^ 
Simone,  Holtzmann,  Weiss,  Batiffol,  WeiMfteicer.  etc 
It  ki  often  designated  under  the  name  of  the  "  Mark 
hnxdhesis",  although  in  the  eyes  of  most  of  its  fi<«- 
fenders,  it  is  no  longer  a  hypothesis,  meaning  thereby 
that  it  is  an  established  fact.  Besides  thes<>  i>rinci- 
pat  orden.  others  (Mark,  Luke,  Matthew;  Luke, 
MaMlMir,  Maik;  Lake,  Marie,  Matthew)  have  been 
propoeed,  and  man  saoent  eombinatione  Cmch  ae 
those  advoe^Mf  hf  Calmet,  Zahn,  Betaer,  aiid  Bon- 
accorsi)  have  also  been  snggestedf.  A.s  reg.ardB  the 
thoorj'  of  Baur  and  lii--^  8ch<K)l  concerning  the  composi- 
lion  of  the  (losprls,  Kullice  it  to  say  that  it  should  not 
rcallv  be  connected  with  the  hyix)thesi8  of  mutual  de- 
penoenoe,  inasmuch  as  its  contention  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  canonieal  Goapeli  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
crary  proceee  of  eomporition  propounded  far  tfiat  hy- 
pothesis to  explain  tnc  relationship  of  the  S>'noi)tics. 

By  its<'lf  alone,  the  th«)ry  of  mutual  dependence 
cannot  he  regarded  as  a  full  solution  of  the  Synoptic 
Problem,  \V  hichever  order  be  adopted,  there  are  al- 
wayi  namitives  where  one  of  the  Evangelnts,— at 
tiaaa.  St.  Mark  himaelf, — is  more  complete  than  the 
one  into  ie  given  aehia  source,  and  consequently  is  fai- 
dependent  of  him,  so  that  in  all  such  cases  appeal  must 
needs  be  made  either  to  oral  tradition  or  to  non- 
canonical  writings.  Again,  in  any  fonn  of  the  tht'^^r}', 
the  diflfcrences  in  form  of  narration,  especially  where 
one  writer  seems  irreconcilable  with  the  other,  and  the 
differences  in  arrangement,  where  the  tenqporal  a^- 
quence  is  very  ckise,  remain  onaooounted  for.  Obvi- 
ously, there  is  little  need  to  criticize  all  the  forma  of 
this  hypothesis  by  bringing  forward  special  instances 
of  the  general  objert ions  just  mentione<l.  'rfuse 
forms  of  it,  however,  which  have  found  most  able  and 
numerous  advocates^  may  be  briefly  considered. 
Against  the  form  which  asserts  that  St.  Mark  made 
veeof  St.  Mttttbew,  and  St.  Luke  made  use  of  both,  it 
may  more  particularly  be  urged:  (1)  that  St.  Mark 
beue  in  the  Greek  too  manifest  a  stamp  of  orimnaUty 
that  h  dMidd  to  fwdad  aulF  aa  &a  woSiTaD 


abbreviator  of  St.  Matthew;  (2)  that  the  use  of  both 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  by  St.  Luke,  even  though 
we  should  suppose  it  to  be  a  fact,  Ls  iiwufficient  for  ex- 
plaining by  itjself  alone  the  presence  in  our  Third  Goa- 
pel  of  an  mdependent  genealogy  of  Christ,  the  inser- 
tion by  St.  Luke  of  an  altogether  new  narrative  of 
Jeeus's  birth  and  inlancy.  his  scattering  many  of 
Cabxirt'a«9iiifli froimed  by  St.  Matthew  in  tbeSer- 
mon  on  «he  M oont,  hia  detailed  aooount  of  the  Po> 
roan  journey  which  ii  afaMDt  fran  bolh  Si.  Mstthsir 
and  St.  Mark,  etc. 

The  arrangement  advocated  by  Griesbach,  to  wit. 
that  St.  Luke  made  use  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark 
utilised  botli,  ii  likewise  open  to  weighty  objections. 
Phunly.  the  ■Pppnatkm  that  St.  Mark  folknred  and 
epHomaeJ  1^  oCher  two  S>nioptioB  renders  H  more 
difficult  to  account  for  the  freshness  and  power  of  his 
narrative;  and  in  point  of  fart,  it  clearly  appears  that 
if  a  direct  dejx'ndence  is  to  be  admit te<l  at  all,  it  is 
time  and  agam  not  on  the  side  of  St.  Mark's  rugged 
style  and  anortcr  account  of  the  Galilean  ministiy, 
butontheaideof  the  amootber  form  and  larger  frame- 
work of  St.  Maltfiew  and  St.  Lake.  Again,  the 
pendenoe  of  St.  Luke  on  St.  Untttew  alone  leaves 
unaccounted  for  the  additions,  traittpositions,  etc., 
already  referred  to.  Finally,  the  following  are  the 
principal  difficulties  ur^ed  against  the  "  Mark  hy- 
pothesis". Its  supposition  that  St.  Mark  is  prior  to 
the  other  two  Evangelista.  goea  against  the  tm* 
(fitional data  whidi deeoribe  St.  Mat^ew'aGoqpd  (in 
the  Aramaic)  as  written  first,  and  St.  Mark's  narra- 
tive as  originating  independently  of  any  written  Gos- 
pel. .Vgain,  the  a-ssinned  ])riority  of  St.  Mark  to  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  makes  it  hard  to  imagine  on 
what  principle  the  later  two  Evangelists  partitioned 
between  themaelvee  practically  all  the  contents  of  St. 
Mark's  writing.  It  u  abo  urged  that  in  the  "Mark 
hypothesis"  neither  the  simple  dependejioe  of  St. 
Matthew  on  St.  Mark  alone,  nor  that  of  St.  Luke  on 
Inith  St,  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  can  account  for  all 


the  phenomena  (additions,  inversions,  verbal  '•>'"'gF*ff, 
etc.),  which  aradMoaad  by 
Synoptics. 


'  an  attMitivn  fltndf  of  tte 


C.  Earlier  DocumentM^'^Ihfi  doeummtary  hj'poth- 
esis  is  the  prevalent  theory  among  non-CatboUoa.  Ita 
general  pnncipic  of  solution  of  the  Synoptic  Problem 
IS  that  m  the  composition  of  their  writings,  the  first 
three  Evangelists  have  all  made  use  of  earlier  written 
material.  The  ai)])li<  at  ion  of  this  general  principle 
has  given  rise  to  a  gn^at  numlxsr  of  suppositions,  the 
principal  of  which  may  be  briefly  considered.  Sinoe 
Eiohhom  (olooe  of  the  eii^teenth  oentury),  and  espe- 
da%  ainee  Reaeh  (ekiaeof  the  nineteenth),  attempts 
have  been  made  to  get  behind  our  Greek  Gospels  to 
one  or  more  Semitic  documents  used  in  them,  and 
thus  to  account  for  the  relationship  of  th<'  Synoptics. 
This  written  source,  the  primitive  contents  and  word- 
ing <rf  which  might  still  be  detected,  was  Hebrew  ac- 
ewding  to  Reaim  and  Abbott,  Aramaie  aeeording  to 
Marujill,Baftaiann,ete.  In^eneral.theTariatkmin 
the  woidiMkd  clauses  in  onr  Gospels  is  accounted  for 
bv  the  different  translatioiLs  given  to  the  Aramaic  or 
llcbrew  wor>ls.  It  is  undoubted  that  the  recent  ad- 
vocates of  the  hypothesis  of  a  Semitic  source  have  dis- 
played threat  learning  and  ingenuity  in  pointing  out 
the  Semitic  eipreanona  which  miaht  uncierhe  the  di- 
vera  readhigi  noticeable  in  partkml  passages  of  the 
Synoptics.  It  is  undoubtecl,  too,  that  the  general 
background  of  the  Gospels  is  Semitic  in  thought  and 
forms  of  expression,  aii<l  even  that  .Semitic  docu- 
ments (for  instance,  Christ's  genealogies)  have  been 
Oicd  by  their  authora. 

By  itself  alone,  however,  the  theory  of  a  Semitio 
source  does  not  appear  a  satirfaotory  solution  of  the 
Synoptic  Problem.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  whole 
Sinutic  background  of  the  Synoptics  had  assumed  m 
duipt  bif era  it  wm  utiliaad  bgr  the  Bvangil' 
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fats,  for  countli^f«  in8t;infrs  of  Somitic  forma  of 
thought  and  expn-js-simi  muy  (Mmally  well  Lw  iicrouiitc<l 
for  through  the  (lirer.t  u.s<'  of  oral  tra<lition,  to  wJulIi 
■ouree^  m  a  matter  of  fact,  Papiaa  refers  the  ori^tiui  a£ 
ft.  Mailed  G«peL  Again,  the  differences  butwan 
the  paraUd  pMMgOB  of  the  firat  three  Qospela  are  very 
often  such  as  to  point  directly  to  the  use  by  the 
Synopti.st,s  of  the  same  Greek  sources,  so  that  in  large 
portions  of  their  works,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  ac- 
count for  such  differences  by  the  individual  literary 
taate,  general  purpose,  etc.,  of  the  EvansdisU,  than 
by  an  appeal  to  tlie  collateral  use  of  a  Semftie  ori^ 
inal,  or  a  multipUoity  of  versions  of  it,  the  yiry  6X- 
istenoe  of  which  is  doubtful,  and  the  knowledge  of 
which  by  the  Synoptists  is  still  more  questionable. 

A  more  plausible  form  of  the  docuinentar\'  hypothe- 
sis goes  b:ick  in  substance  to  Schleiermacher  (1817). 
It  maintains  that,  at  an  early  period,  many  evangeli- 
Oil  fragments,  Greek  as  well  as  Aramaic,  w&e  scat* 
tered  throughout  the  Churohes, — traditions  floating 
about  of  which  written  accounts  had  been  made. 
These  the  three  Synoptists  workeil  in  their  Gospels, 
together  with  materials  which  eiich  ha<^l  himself  col- 
lected; and  in  this  manner  the  coincidences  and  the 
differences  of  the  Synoptics  may  be  accounted  for. 
This  theory  of  a  plurality  of  primitive  documents, — 
which  in  certain  of  its  modifieatiaiia  it  oombined  with 
that  of  a  dependence  of  later,  on  earlier,  canonical 
Gospels, — is  .irlniitti'il  by  many  scholars  (Renan, 
Wreide,  Schtnic<i»  l,  lyoisy,  etc.).  This  form  of  the 
documentary  hyiMjtliesis  does  not  necessarily  go 
against  the  inspired  character  of  the  Synoptic  Qoa- 
pds.  The  actual  use  of  certain  primitive  documents^ 
notably  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  may  also  be 
readily  granted.  But  tradition  ascribes  to  St.  Mark's 
Goepei  a  very  different  oriKin  from  the  one  KupiKisi d 
by  this  theory,  and  a  careful  study  of  the  content*  and 
the  style  of  that  Gospel  has  recently  convinced  sev- 
eral prominent  scholars  that  the  work  is  not  a  compil- 
ation from  written  sources.  Again,  it  is  not  proved 
that  because  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  employed 
written  documents,  they  exelurivdy  eonfined  them- 
w^lves  to  the  use  oi  such  soiircci*.  In  their  day,  oral 
tradition  was  certainly  much  alive.  At  that  time, 
the  difference  between  oral  tradition  and  a  document 
wae  not  great  in  maiiy  eases  where  it  had  easily  become 
■tMeutyyed  by  frBquent  rspekUion.  And  it  is  not  a 
aafe  position  to  dmy  the  use  of  this  tradition  by  St. 
Luke,  in  particular,  that  is,  by  a  writer  who  would 
naturally  utilize  t-very  souroe  of  information  at  his 
ilispcKsal.  Finally,  a  constant  appeal  to  new  docu- 
ments, the  contents,  extent,  and  very  existence  of 
which  cannot,  many  a  time,  be  ascertained,  gives  to 
this  theory  an  air  of  artificiality  which  reooouneiMk 
little  as  an  exaet  description  of  the  aetual  manner 
in  whieh  the  Synoptic  Gospels  were  eompoeed. 

The  last  nenerul  form  of  the  documentary  hypothe- 
sis which  remains  to  be  examined  is  the  "  I  wo  Docu- 
ment theory",  according  to  which  two  large  works 
form  the  main  sources  of  the  SynopUos.  One  work 
Hte  oar  Oomi  «r  8t  Mark,  tf  not  identied  with  it,  is 
the  souroe  of  the  namtives  common  to  the  first  three 
Ooepels,  and  the  other,  containing  the  Sayings  of 
Jeeus,  is  the  source  of  the  didactic  matter  common  to 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  I.ukc.  Modified  in  various 
warn  this  iiolution  of  the  Synoptic  problem  lias  had, 
and  has  yet,  numenjus  advocates  chiefly  among  Prot- 
eitaill  scholars.  In  t}ie  eyes  of  aO  SMl  «ritM»,  the 
Hbmirj  of  only  two  main  written  sources  is  especially 
eommoidable  for  its  simplicity  and  plausibility.  The 
contents  of  the  S>'noptic8  comprise  two  cljisses  of 
piirallel  sf'ctions:  the  one  consists  of  narratives  of  jic- 
tlona  an<i  events  found  in  all  thre*'  Gospels;  the  other 
consisting  of  Christ's  teaching  appears  on^  in  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  Now,  as  m  the  aeleetioB  of 
^  the  eWMwement,  and  the  language  of  sec- 
pmM  fai  all  threes  St.  Matthew  constant^ 


aprecs  with  St.  Mark  against  St.  Luke,  and  St.  Lake 
with  St.  Mark  against  St.  Matthew,  but  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  bcariM'iy  ever  agree  against  St.  Mark,  the 
simplest  supposition  is  tliat  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
made  independent  use  of  St.  Mark  as  we  haveii^  or  of 
a  Goapd  like  it  (Ur-Marcus).  The  freshnesB  and 
power  of  St.  Mark's  narrative  go  also  to  prove  its  pri- 
ority to  tliat  of  the  other  two  Evangeli.sts.  Thun  far 
of  the  mati  rial  common  to  the  first  tlu-ee  Gospels. 
The  great  hnlk  of  the  additional  matter  found  only  in 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  consists  mainly  of  the 
wwds  and  discourses  of  Jeeus,  and  although  it  is  fwy 
differently  given  as  to  historic  connexion  and  group- 
ing, yet  it  18  pervaded  by  such  similarity  of  thought 
and  expression  as  to  suggest  forcibly  the  hypothesis  of 
a  single  main  source  as  its  natural  explanation.  The 
"Two  Document  theory"  is  also  claimed  to  explain 
the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  "doublets"  in  St.  Nlat- 
tlww  and  St.  Luke.  Finally,  it  is  said  to  l>e  sup- 
ported by  traditkm  rightly  interpreted.  Painas, 
speaking  of  books  about  Chnst  written  by  St.  Mat- 
tnew  and  St.  Mark,  says:  "Mark,  Ix'ing  the  interjire- 
ter  of  Peter,  wrote  carefully,  though  not  in  order,  as 
he  remembered  them,  the  things  spoken  and  done  by 
Christ".  "Matthew  wrote  the  Loaia  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  every  one  tnoiidated  them  as  he  waa 
able  "rhese  statements  seem  to  point  to  two  boiria 
as  the  fountains  of  evangelical  written  tradition.  One 
can  be  di.stinctly  nam(Hi;  it  is  practically  our  secimd 
Gospel.  The  other,  according  to  Harnack,  W Cllhau- 
sen,  Stanton,  can  still  be  reconstructed;  it  is  a  record 
of  Logia  chiefly  embodied  in  our  first  Ciospel  (Ur- 
Mattheus)  and  also  utiliaed  by  St.  Luke. 

The  "Two  Document  theory"  is  advooated  by 
many  prominent  critics  (H.  Holtsmann,  B.  Weiss, 
Wendt,  Weriilc,  Soltau,  Jiilicher,  Hawkins,  etc.). 
Yet,  is  is  not  an  adequate  solution  of  the  Synoptic 
pn^lem.  It  leaves  its  defenders  hopelessly  divided 
on  points  of  oonnderable  importance,  such  as  the 
oompilatory  dttfMter  of  St.  Mark's  Gaa|Ml;  the  ex- 
tent and  exact  nature  of  the  Ix>gian  document  (Q) 
utilized  by  our  first  and  third  Evangelists;  the  man- 
ner of  its  use  by  St.  Matt Jiew  and  St.  T<uke.  respect- 
ively; the  question  whether  it  was  u.se<l  by  St.  Mark 
also;  the  number  of  the  sources  employed  l>v  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St.  Luke  besides  St.  Mark  and  Ci)  etc.  A 
greater  difficulty  sometimes  urged  against  this  theory, 
regards  the  priority  of  St.  Mark,  which  its  advocatea 
treat  as  a  iK>int  altogether  settled.  Tradition  has  it 
that  l^t.  Matthew's  Gohipel  existed  in  a  Semitic  form 
before  it  was  rendered  into  Grwk,  that  is  before  it  as- 
sumed the  only  form  now  available  for  a  comparison, 
with  St.  Mark  8  narrative.  Hence,  it  is  claim(>d  that 
St.  Matthew's  dependenoe  in  the  Greek  on  our  sec- 
ond Gospel  is  one  arising  from  the  fact  that  its  Greek 
translation  was  made  with  the  aid  of  our  second  Goe- 
pel,  and  leaving  intact  the  priority  of  the  earlier 
Semitic  form  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  to  the  composi- 
tion of  St.  Mark's  writing.  Among  other  difhculties 
against  the  "Two  Document  theory"  may  he  men- 
tioned: (1)  Hi  inherent  tendency  to  'appe.al  to  sut>sid- 
iary  written  sources,  the  extent  and  nature  of  which 
cannot  be  determined  ;  (2)  its  general  disr^ard  of  the 
influence  of  oral  tradition  in  the  composition  of  the 
Sv'noptics;  (3)  its  common,  but  very  improbable,  do* 
nuU  of  St.  Luke^e  depeDdenee  <m  both  8t  Mattb0«r 
and  St.  Luke. 

From  the  foregoing  rapid  survey  of  the  attempts  at 
solving  the  S.vnoptic  Problem,  it  »plain  that  none  of 
them  has  been  really  successful.  The  problem  is  very 
intricate;  the  historical  information  nonccming  the 
origin  of  our  first  three  Gospels,  incomplete;  and  ever\' 
theor}',  one-sided.  The  satisfactory  hv[)<)thi  siH.  vet 
to  be  formulated,  must  be  a  combination  hypothesis 
gathering  and  uniting,  in  doe  proportions,  all  the 
truths  presented  by  the  varions  opinions,  and  also  a 
more  thorough  theory  taking  fully  into  account  ixitfi 
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the  data  of  Patristie  tnuiition  and  tiwn  dwdowd  by 

literarv  analysis.   Such  theory,  ^Mhm  framed,  mU 

undoiibtfvlly  Hui>i)Iy  th<'  fiillcHt  vitulicatiODOt  Aisllit- 
torinil  valm?  of  our  Synoplic  n  ctmlH. 

The  Synoptic  t^i'KsTioN  \m>  thi;  IUulicai,  Com- 
MiaaiON. — The  oaly  decree  Oiuh  far  ('na<-t<Hl  by  the 
Biblical  CommiMioiB,  vfaieh  has  a  bearing  on  the 
fl^niopUo  Queitian,  was  iwed  19  June,  1911.  Its 
direet  objcffit  is  to  affirm  the  traditional  authorship, 
da'r-  of  romp<wition,  and  hiff oriciil  r-har:ir-tiT  r)f  St. 
Matthew's  (»os|M*l.  Acooniingly,  it  dr*  hires  that  the 
author  of  our  first  Gohjx^I  is  no  other  tlian  the  Apostle 
St.  Matthew,  who  wrote  before  the  other  EvangeliBts 
and  oonsidenUy  before  the  destruction  of  Jeruwdem, 
ia  the  iangiMai  o£  the  Faksadniaii  Jews  lor  whom  he 
eonpoeed  nis  woric.  It  anthoritativeljr  affirm  that 
the  original  work  of  St.  Matthew  was  not  a  mere  ofi!- 
lection  of  the  sayings  and  deivis  of  Christ,  but  a  (ios- 
pel  substantially  identical  with  our  pn-sent  Gnn-k 
Goepel  according  to  St.  Matthew.  It  finally  pro- 
elamiB  the  histoneal  eharaeter  of  our  first  Gospel  and 
the  gpnuincne<«  of  some  of  its  portions  (the  first  two 
chapterH;  dogmatic  passages  uoBoenung  the  primacy 
of  Peter,  the  form  of  bapt i^im,  etc.),  which  ha-s  br<-n 
qucstioneil  by  ni<Mlern  critics.  H(>nco  it  i.s  plain  tliat 
by  this  decree  the  Biblical  ( 'uniiuis.'^iori  <iid  not  intend 
to  deal  with  the  Synoptic  problem,  to  set  forth  un  ex- 
planation of  the  rsBsmblsBeco  and  differences  dis- 
elosed  by  a  oomMrison  of  our  first  three  Gospels. 
Yet,  the  noiBSii  oeeree  has  a  particular  bearing  on  the 
theories  of  mutual  dependence  and  earlier  docu- 
ments put  forth  a-s  solutions  of  the  Synoptic  question. 
In  deciding  the  ])riority  of  St  Mut  f  liinvV  ( Jnsju  t  in  its 
original  language  and  sub.stance,  to  the  other  evan- 
gehcal  narratives,  the  BibUcal  Commission  has  eol- 
enmly  disapproved  of  any  form  of  those  theories 
wfahn  maintains  that  St.  Matthew's  original  work 
was  not  a  complete  Gospel  or  the  first  Gos]>cl  in  the 
order  of  time.  In  fact  those  Catholic  scholars  who 
admit  <  ither  of  these  theories  regard  our  (irtH'k  Go»- 

Eel  according  to  St.  Matthew  aa  a  work  which  jp;oe« 
ack  in  ita  primitive  Aramaic  form  to  the  Apostle  of 
thai  name,  and  restrict  its  dq>endenoe  on  St.  Mark  to 
Ha  extant  Qreek  translation. 

(Thp  niim<><i  of  Catholic  author*  are  marked  with  an  aateriak.) 

Synopsti:  UcMBBHoOKt:,  Si^nojiticon  {Ijoadnn,  ISKO) ;  Wriort, 
A  Hvnopiii  of  thf  (loiipeU  in  (irrek  (London,  IWU) ;  HccK.  SifftopM 
<TUt)inicfn,  lOlOl;  Camebltsck*  ahd  Coppibtkiw*,  BranttU- 
orum  tec.  Matt.,  Marc,  et  Luc.  mnoptit  (BruRoa.  1010). 

Introductions  to  N.  T.: — Cohxbh*  (Pariii,  1897);  Wsns 
(Berlin,  1K07):  Gootrr  (Nmichatol.  1904):  Uelher*  (ri«ib«nH, 
lfM»ri);  OiiTMHH*  (Gr«t£.  1<»<).'>),  JAcgiirR*  (Paria.  UOftT: 
JCiiriiFK  (TObinKiTi.  1900);  /.  min  (tr.  Ivlinliurgh,  IMtt); 
Bba»8a(*  d'aria.  lUlO);  MoKi'\rT  (New  York,  lUU). 

Works  on  the  Synoptic  Prol)leiii— Calmem*,  Cummrnl  K  tont 
formtt  Ua  HangiUt  (Paris,  1899);  Wernix,  Die  tunoj'tufht  Fragt 
(Freiburg.  1000);  Honaccorsi*,  /  trt  primi  vanorli  e  U  cr«liM 
ItUtraria  o»iia  la  gut/Mian*  tinoUica  (Monia,  I0O4) ;  Wclui 
BinUtiung  in  Hit  drri  rrtlrn  Etnrufrli'n  (Bprlin,  I'Mi.l);  WRia«, 
Di*  QutlUn  dtr  a^jH"i>t\tehen  UttrrUrfrrunQ  'I.»Mptig.  1908); 
NlCOUARlKiT,  pr^ict'lit  lit  ridnctian  dt»  Inn.i  vrrmieri  fran- 
diMu(«ii  (Paris.  1SJ08);  HvWKINS.  llortr  tunoplictr  (Ox(onl.  19(1M): 
BoNKAMi^,  Zur  Evangflien  Fraa*  (MOnster.  1900);  Harnacr, 
Sayingi  of  Jemui  (New  York,  10O8):  Idkm,  The  Date  of  lim 
Aeiii  and  Sunoptie  GotprU  (New  York,  1911);  STAjfTox,  Ute 
Gunprlt  n>  Hi'Urriciil  Ddrumenln.  II  (Cambridge.  19O0);  C\Mn> 
Lirvc  K*  AMi  Coi'piETEit**.  Sunopii*  (Brusmi,  1910);  HrREirr, 
The  EnrlxeH  Saurett  for  the  Life  of  Je*u»  (New  York,  1910):  8aS- 
SAT.  Ozjord  SiuditM  in  th*  Syn9plie  Problem  (Oiford.  I'Ul); 
Pasqcirr*.  La  tUution  du  gifltliiiM  iipioptitiue  (Tours.  191 1 ). 

For aotkM of  th» BMImI  nmiiiiiwi  n  re«  Ann  A t>o*iMir<T  Srdis 
(KeM,lfU).  Francis  E.  Gioot. 

SnitaffBia  Oaaonom,  a  eaaonieal  eoOeetion  made 

in  1335  by  Blastares,  a  Greek  monk  about  whose  life 
nothing  ccrtjiin  is  known.  The  collector  aimi'd  at 
reducing  canon  law  to  a  handier  and  more  acc<'s.sible 
form  than  it  appeared  in  the  Nomocanon  of  Photius, 
and  to  give  a  more  comprehensive  presentation  than 
the  qntomes  and  qmopses  of  earlier  writeia  such  as 
Stephen  (fifth  oentury),  Anstenos  (11<M»,  Arsenius 
(1^6),  etc.  The  author  arrsaaed  his  matter  in  al- 
phabetical order.  He  nuide  general  divi.>4ioiis, 
aaob  aadeed  off  bjr  a  letlsK  of  tha  Qraek  al^^iuibet. 


Than  aeotbns  he  subdividedinto  303  titles,  themselvea 
diitfakpuished  by  letters;  for  example,  the  third  section 

contains  such  topics  as:  rtpl  yifiov  (about  m:irri:iKe), 
ir«pl  7vi«t«;w»'  uilK)ut  W(mifn),  etc.  The  titles  urdi- 
nnrily  trciit  of  th<'  civil  Liw  \y<)not  To\iTt»oi  ,  as  well 
as  eocJeeiastical  law.  Some  titles  however  arc  purelv 
asdesiaBtioal,  others  pur^  dviL  The  cfauroE  ocdS* 
nanoes  ava  ipotsd  man  previous  ooUootioM^  Mp*" 
dally  from  the  Nomocanon  (S83),  while  theastraela 
from  the  civil  law  are  for  tlie  most  part  transcribed 
without  any  reference  to  their  origin.  The  compila- 
tion soon  came  into  general  u.He  among  the  clerio',  and 
preserved  its  authority  even  under  Turkiiili  rme.  A 
traxwlation  into  Sarviaa  followed  cloeo  upon  its  first 
ptibKcatioB.  It  99m  worked  its  wav  into  the  politi- 
cal Ufa  flio  Servian  people  throu^  an  sfarvlimiaDii 
which  KinK  Douchan  ai)pcnded  to  his  cotlo  of  la!WB 
(1349).  I  roin  thi.s  the  purely  ecclesiiLst eiuiCt- 
mcnts  were  e\(  Imird,  but  the  ci\  il  law  contained  in  the 
Syntagma  was  reproductxi  whenever  :ulaptable  to  the 
social  condition  of  the  people.  In  the  sixt<«nth  cen- 
tury the  Syntagnui  Canonum  was  translate*!  into  Bul> 
ganan;  in  the  seventeenth  oentur>'  intt)  Russian. 

BrvcKioae,  Sunoditon  orieniaie,  II.  1  272;  P.  O..  CXLTV, 
{>:,•.)  1100;  MoRTREi-ii..  Hitt.  du  droit  bt/i.tnltn.  III.  *^7-4%t 
HriMnACH.  (Irierh.-ROm.  Rteht  in  Ermob  am>  ("iBCbkh.  EnryeUfft 
LXXXVI.  467-70.  tr.  Petit  ia  Vjlojmtahu  .\I  \s<;LNor,  />i«<.  Jt 
thiol,  cathol..  a.  V.  Bli'Uirts.  JoHN  DkLALNAY. 

Syon  Monastery,  Middlesex,  England,  founded 
in  l-U.')  by  Kin^  Henry  V  at  his  tnaiKtr  of  I.slcworth. 
The  "Monaster)'  of  St.  Saviour  and  St.  Bridget  <rf 
Syon  "  was  the  only  one  in  England  belonging  to  the 
modified  order  of  St.  Augustine,  as  reformed  by  Bt. 
Bridget  (see  BRiormNEs),  and  mmpriscd  thirteen 
priests,  four  deacoios,  and  lay  lirethrcn, 

siiles  sixty  nuns.  The  projMity  exlcmkHl  for  half 
a  mile  alndi:  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  near  Twicken- 
ham; and  the  chief  duty  of  the  community  was  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  the  royal  founder  and  his  near 
rehttivce  and  for  all  the  faitliful  departed.  Martin 
V  eonfirmed  the  foundation  in  1418,  and  the  first 
novices  were  profcKstnl  in  1420.  Six  years  later  the 
Regent  (John,  Duke  of  Rotlford)  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  chaiM'l'  endowments  and  benefactions  rajjidly 
flowed  in,  ami  towards  the  dose  of  the  oeatury  and  a 
ouartcr  which  cl^issd  between  its  foondatioii  and 
oiflsolution,  the  annual  income  (A  the  monastery 
estimated  at  £1730,  equal  in  modem  money  to  IOI),<- 
000  dollars.  The  good  observanfc  of  Syon  was 
maintaineil  to  the  l.tst;  and  even  l.Jiyton  ;ind  lk*<lell, 
Henry  Vlll's  ."-ervile  commi.s.sioncrs,  couM  timl  little 
or  notliing  to  bring  against  the  comnuiruty.  The 
imnates  were  nevertheless  exiM'lled  in  I.'iM,  and  the 
buildin|pi  seiasd  by  Heniy.  who  taumsooed  his  fifth 
wifi^  Katherine  Howard,  m  them  for  soma  months. 
Tlie  nuns  retire*!  to  a  house  of  their  order  is  Flanders, 
but  in  l.W?,  on  the  acc«'ssion  of  Queon  Man*',  they 
n  turiKiI  to  Syon,  and  the  greater  jiart  of  their  proi>- 
erty  was  restomi  to  them.  At  the  queen's  deuto, 
however,  thev  were  once  more  exiled,  and  after  varioaa 
wanderingi  m  Fnmoe  and  Spain  settled  in  Lisbon, 
where  they  still  own  prot)erty.  The  IMMm  com* 
mtinity  relumed  to  England  in  1S61,  settling  at 
S|>etti.>ibury,  Dor.set^iliire  ftr.insferro<i  to  Chudleigh, 
Devon,  in   1S87).    The  Isleworth   monastery  was 

Emtetl  by  James  I  to  the  ninth  K.arl  of  Northum- 
rland,  whose  descendants  st  ill  hold  it.  The  present 
mansion  is  mostly  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones,  the  anciaat 
mulberry-trees  in  the  garden  being,  it  is  said,  the  sole 
relic  of  the  conventual  domain. 

AtTXOKR.  Ii%slory  and  Antiquiiiei  of  Syon  MotuuUry  (London. 
1S40) ;  Bi.tw,  T"**  Myrourt  of  our  htdye:  ogittaiutitilSton  (Lon- 
don. 187.1),  histonoal  introdiiotion:  DroDALS.  Mtmame.  Aimii- 
ran.,  VI  fl..n<lnt,,  .S40,  Ml;  Witua,  Tliitory  of  AblnM, 

II  (Loni!-i[i.  ITl'i'.  I.'!'..  TASHKti.  Xotitia  monaetifo:  MiddUoex, 
11  axin.lon.  17H7);    Ukxtkm,  8mm  ^66«y  (CbodWih.  a  d.); 

G^'^gcLT.  H^nrv  VIII  and  <U  En^lUk  MillQI«lriW.  iTtt^OadW^ 
im),  2£6.  4£8.  470,  48%. 

D.  O.  Hmraa-BLAiB. 
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Syra,  Diocbsx  or  (Strensis)  a  Latin  diocese, 
8ufTraf;an  of  Naxos,  comprising  the  Inland  of  Svra 
of  the  Cycladea  in  the  Mge&n  Se&.  The  inland  haa 
an  area  uf  about  thirty-one  square  miles  and  32,000 
inhabitants;  it  was  first  culled  Syria  and  also  Syros, 
and  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  Pha?ni- 
cians.  It  was  the  country  of  the  swineherd  Eu- 
nueuA  who  described  it  at  length  (Odysst^y,  XV,  403 
Bq.);  and  of  the  philosopher  Pherecydes,  the  teacher 
of  Pythagoras.  It  possessed  two  lea^iing  cities, 
Syrofl  (now  the  modem  Hermupolis)  and  another  city 
on  the  wwteni  (!oast  where  stands  to-day  Maria 
dclla  Grazia.  The  island  played  no  r61e  in  antiq- 
uity nor  in  the  Christian  epoch;  it  was  not  even  a 
diocese,  at  a  time  whon  the  smallest  island  possessed 
its  bishop.  Devastated  several  times  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  with  tKe  other  Cyclades  bv  the  Sicilians, 
Arabs,  Turks,  and  Venetians,  it  was  definitively  con- 
quered by  these  last  in  1207.  They  kept  it  until 
1522  when  the  corsair  Barbamssa  took  passession  of 
it  for  the  Turks;  after  1821  it  was  annexed  to  the 
Hellenic  kingdom.  The  Venetians  estnblwhed  there 
a  Latin  bishopric  which  was  subject  to  the  Arch- 
bishopric of  Athens  until  1525,  afterwards  to  that  of 
Naxos.  The  list  of  titulars  may  be  found  in  Le 
Quicn  (Oriens  christiantis.  III,  865-868)  and  in 
Eubel  (Hierarchia  catholica  me<iii  scvi,  I,  492;  II, 
267;  III,  324).  The  most  celebrate<l  among  them 
is  the  Venerable  John  Andrew  Carga,  strangknl  by  the 
Tiirks  in  1617  for  having  refused  to  become  a  Mussul- 
man (Pctridf^  in  "Revue  de  I'Orient  chr6tien",  V, 
407-422).  From  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
Turks  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Greeks  established 
there  a  metropolitan:  Joseph  (1^  Quien,  op.  cit.. 
II,  2.33)  is  the  earUcst  known,  with  Symoon  who  died 
in  1594  (Ampelas,  "Histoire  de  Syros",  411)  and 
Ignatius  in  1596  (Mikl<»8ich  andMuellej,  "Actapatri- 
archatus  constantinopoUtani ",  V,  461).  The  island 
became  for  the  most  part  Catholic  (Ricaut,  "  Histoire 
de  I'estat  present  de  I'Eglise  grecnue",  361;  Hilaire 
de  Barenton,  "La  France  Catholique  en  Orient", 
171-173). 

Syra  took  no  part  in  the  Greek  revolt  of  1821; 
but  here  the  refugees  flocked  and  founded  the  town 
of  Hermupolis,  which  rapidly  became  the  leading  port 
of  Greece.  Since  1870  the  ports  of  Piraus  and  Patras 
have  greatly  injure<i  it  from  a  commercial  standpoint. 
The  diocese  numbers  8000  Catholics,  21  secular  priests 
and  8  regiilars,  7  parishes,  7  churches  with  a  resitlent 
priest,  3  without  a  priest,  and  56  chapels.  The 
Capuchins  and  Jesuits  have  each  an  establishment; 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  2  houses,  one  of  which  is  a 
hospital;  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  the  Apparition 
have  a  boarding-school. 

SMtTM,  Did.  of  Orrrk  and  Roman  Oeog.,  •.  T.;  Lacbohc,  lU* 
de  la  Orict  (Paris.  \XTiS),  447-50;  Mandat-Grancft,  Ami  payi 
tfHomire  (Pari.i.  IIMM),  7S-92:  Afw*»ofiM  cath-Uar  (Homo,  1907), 
150;  Ampblas,  Hitt.  o/  Syro*  (Uermupolia,  1874),  in  Greek. 

8.  Vailb£. 

Syractue,  ARcnniocGSB  of  (Stracubana),  in 
Sicily.  The  city  is  situated  upon  a  peninsula  extend- 
ing into  the  Ionian  Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Anapus,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  papjTUs  plant 
is  still  cultivated.  The  territory'  i)roduces  all  varie- 
ties of  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  Of  the  two 
harbours  of  the  city,  the  principal  one  is  the  largest 
in  Sicily  and  one  rf  the  largest  of  the  Mediterranean; 
two  islets,  San  Marciano  and  Castelluccio,  render  it 
eecure  without  obstructing  the  entrance.  At  present 
the  exports  excee<l  the  imjwrts.  The  cathwlral  is 
built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Minerva, 
which  was  a  hexastylo-peripteros  with  thirty-six 
columns  of  which  only  twenty-two  remain.  In  front 
of  the  cathe<lral  are  statues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
by  Marabitti;  in  the  interior  are  several  pictures 
(Madonna  of  the  Pillar;  Birth  of  the  Virgin)  by  Agos- 
tino  Scilla,  who  also  painted  the  frescoes  of  the  vault 


of  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  silver 
statue  of  St.  Lucy.  The  baptismal  font  is  fashioned 
fron)  a  large  Greek  crater,  resting  upon  seven  small 
lions  of  bronse,  found  in  the  catacombs  of  San  Gio- 
vanni. Anjong  the  furniture  is  a  sloriated  amber 
chalice.  Other  churches  arc:  Santa  Lucia,  with  a 
"Martyrdom"  of  the  saint  by  Guiruu-cia;  San  Bene- 
detto, containing  a  picture  of  the  saint  by  Minniti; 
San  Martino;  San  Spirito;  San  Domcnico;  II  Gesil 
(the  church  of  the  Jesuits),  with  paintings  of  the 
Venetian  School  and  a  statue  of  St.  Ignatius  hy  Mara- 
bitti; the  Church  of  Santa  Lucia  dei  Riformati  with- 
out the  city,  {)o.ss<»s.siiig  n  painting  by  Caravuggio. 
Among  the  civic  buildings  are  the  fort  of  Giorgios 
Maniakes  and  Palazzo  Montaldo,  in  the  Gothic  and 
Moorish  styles.  The  museum  is  rich  in  both  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions  (among  which  are  many  Chris- 
tian inscriptions  from  the  catacombs)  and  fragments 
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of  statues,  including  a  Venus  leaving  the  bath.  The 
pubhc  library  has  an  im[X)rtant  collection  of  medals. 
Ancient  ruins  at  SjTacuse  arc  much  less  numerous 
than  one  wouUI  expect.  There  are  still  to  be  seen: 
the  amphitheatre  (epoch  of  Augustus);  the  Greek 
theatre,  excavated  from  the  rock;  si-pulchres  also  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock;  the  colossal  altar  of  Hiero  II, 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  foot  long,  upon  which,  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tlirasybulus,  four  hundretl  and  fifty 
oxen  were  sacrifice*];  the  "Latomie",  i.  e.  caves  in  the 
rock  where  condemned  prisoners  of  war  and  others 
were  incarcerate*!,  of  which  the  most  famous  is  the 
"Ear  of  Dionysius".  The  fountain  of  Arcthusa, 
which  issues  forth  in  the  ward  of  Ortygia  (the  present 
Syracuse),  in  antiquity  was  sweet  but  since  an  earth- 
quake of  the  twelfth  century  has  become  salt.  The 
Catacoml^  of  San  Giovanni,  of  Santa  Maria  del 
GesH,  and  the  catacombs  Cassai,  similar  to  those  at 
Rome,  are  well  known;  besides  these  there  have  been 
discovered  in  the  environs  of  Synicus*?  various  tombs 
(licntini,  Valle  del  Molincllo,  Priolo,  San  Alfano. 
Palazzolo,  etc.)  which  have  rather  the  character  of 
ancient  tombs  of  the  Sicelioti  (aboriginal  inhabitants). 
The  present  Syracuse  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient city.  Tne  latter  was  composed  of  five  great 
quarters:  (1)  Ortygia,  OBBli||fti|L aland  but  after* 
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wards  artificially  joined  with  the  muitiland,  the  most 
aDdeDt  part  of  the  city,  oontaiuing  the  acropolia  diti- 
mantled  by  Timoleon,  and  the  pataMof  King  Hiero, 
whore  in  later  days  the  Roman  govenors  resided;  (iS) 
AciiraJme,  the  moat  sumptuous  quarter,  when  UMl 
business  was  conducted,  situatea  on  the  small  port 
or  the  Trogilos  (now  the  Gulf  of  Manghisi).  It  waa 
fortified  and  contained  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pieitty  the  piytttiieioD,  the  theatre,  and  the  cataoooob 
of  Ban  Oiovaiim;  (3)  Tyohe,  the  most  popuknie  perk 
deriving  its  njiino  from  the  temple  of  Fortune  and 
rontainmg  the  u;ilac<',s  of  Diodes  and  Dionysius,  the 
lighthouse,  and  the  Galeagra  Tower;  (4)  Neapolis 
or  Temenites,  containing  various  temples,  the  thea- 
tre, the  anqplutheatre,  and  the  Latomie;  (5)  Epipolai, 
which  aroee  on  the  lMU|dite  ^Tninnting  the  remainder 
oS  the  city,  and  eonta&Md  the  fort  Euryalos.  All 
the  city  was  surrounded  hv  Stnog  walls  and  beyond 
Ei)ii>nlai  was  th<>  castte  of  Lididalon.  The  circum- 
fcrcnct"  of  tlif  city  was  ISO  stadia  {'20  niilcs).  The 
name  Syracuse  is  derived  from  the  swamps  of  the 
vall^f  of  the  Aampm.  The  anoient  aqueduot  ii 

still  A  UN. 

When  hi  734  the  CSorliithiBn  Afchias  afiproedied 

the  isle  of  Orty^ia,  it  was  inhabited  by  natives  whom 
he  expelled.  Ihe  colony  flourishwi  amid  TOntinual 
petty  wars  with  the  natives,  whose  grenit-.st  Iciiiler, 
Ducetius  (450  b.  c.)  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
SljnMUMns,  who  sent  him  to  Corinth.  The  govem- 
ment  WW  in  the  hands  of  the  landownen  (MMwroAy 
•geinBt  whom  in  484  the  afatvee  revolted.  The  land- 
owners were  expelled,  but  were  conducte<l  back  into 
the  city  by  Gelon,  t>Tant  of  Gcia,  who  in  this  manner 
became  lord  also  of  Syr;unis(\  It  bring  easier,  as 
he  said,  to  govern  one  hundred  rich  than  a  single 
poor  IDMI,  tte  poor  were  sold.  Otherwise  Gelon  was 
an  caweMeni  ruler.  He  conquered  the  Cftrthactniana 
»t  Himem,  aspired  to  dominion  over  the  whole  wand, 
and  was  an  object  of  wnnder  to  all  the  aristocrats 
of  S>Tacuse.  It  was  he  who  aggrandized  the  city  by 
bringing  in  the  inliabitants  of  Camarini\,  of  Mi  Ram, 
of  Eubcea,  and  part  of  those  of  Gela.  In  478  he  waa 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Hiero,  who  held  a  splen- 
did court,  favoured  poetSy  orators,  and  philosophera. 
He  contrived  to  avoid  a  war  with  Girgenti,  aided  the 
Cumaneans  to  conquer  the  Etruscans  by  sea  (474), 
and  established  his  dominion  as  far  as  Mt.  Etna. 
He  should  have  been  succeeded  by  his  son,  but  his 
brother  Thrasybulus  assumed  the  government,  which 
he  carried  on  with  auoh  cruelty  and  perfidy  that  he 
was  expelled  after  a  year.  SvradusB  waa  again  free, 
and  the  government  then  became  a  democracy. 
Followint;  the  example  of  Atheni.in  ostracism  they 
introduced  the  practice  of  "iK'tahsm",  according  to 
which  each  man  wrote  on  an  olive  leaf  the  name  of 
the  most  powerful  citizen;  whoever  obtained  the 
greatest  number  of  leavea  was  banished  for  five  yean. 
At  first  the  democracy  was  favourable  to  the  greatness 
of  the  city,  which  obtaine<l  a  sort  of  heg«'mony  over 
the  Gre«'k  cities  of  Sicity,  and  also  of  Magna  Gra'cia. 
The  arts  and  literature  Hourislied.  The  ambitious 
designs  of  the  Syracus^ms  ;it  the  expense  of  the  Leon- 
tines  (427)  and  of  Egesta  (416)  caused  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Athmians,  instigated  especially  b^  Alci- 
biades.  In  415  a  splendid  fleet  sailed  for  Sicily  and 
anchored  in  the  great  harbour.  The  city  would  per- 
haps have  fallen  if  the  Spartans,  lead  by  Gylippos, 
had  not  come  to  the  rescue.  Finally,  in  Septemoer, 
413,  the  Atheman  inngr  and  fleet  were  totally  da- 
•tniifed.  The  priaoners  wave  eitiber  alahi  or  thrown 
faito  tiie  Latomie.  Syracuse  leeeived  from  Dioeke 
a  new  constitution  and  new  laws  which  were  most 
severe.  But  soon  the  interference  of  SjTacuse  in 
the  quarrels  of  Egesta  and  Seliniis  provoked  the 
interv'ention  of  Carthage.  The.  victories  of  the 
Carthaginians  at  Himera  (409)  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity  to  Hannowatea,  than  an  azib,  to  attempt  to 
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overturn  the  Government,  an  attempt  which  cost 
him  his  life  (407).  Dionysius,  proceeding  more 
craftily,  first  had  himaelf  elected  among  the  judges. 
By  flattarins  the  eonmon  pappJe  and  diacraditing  his 
ooueaguea  bs  obtained  for  nimadf  the  sole  oonunand 
of  the  army  and  succoured  Gela  against  Hannibal 
the  Elder  (405).  On  his  return  the  {>etjple  gave  luin 
unlimited  powers.  He  surrounded  hixnseli  with  a 
bodyguard,  fortified  and  enlarged  the  city,  oombatted 
wiu  vanring  fortunes  the  Carthaginians.  wlu>  were 
conquered  at  Motye  in  397,  and  obliged  to  letxeat 
from  Syracuse,  which  they  had  besieged  by  bad  and 
by  sea  (396).  Every  reverse  of  the  tVTant  was  fol- 
lowed by  revolts,  which  were,  however,  alwaj's 
crushed  with  extreme  severity.  Ha\'ing  made  peace 
with  the  Carthaginians  in  392,  he  attcmptea  the 
subjection  of  Magna  Grax:ia  as  wcU,  until  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Carthaginians  called  him  back  to  Syra- 
cni¥'.  (3H3-68).  Dionysius  perfected  the  science  and 
technic  of  war,  favoured  poets  and  philosophers, 
and  was  a  wise  ruler,  but  he  was  suspicious  and  crueL 
Ho  was  Buooeeded  in  368  by  his  son  Dionysius  11, 
a  vicioua  ^un^  man,  upon  whom  his  tmcle  Dion 
and  Plato  in  vain  attempted  to  exorcise  a  benefiaent 
influence.  Dion  deposed  him  in  S.W,  but  impru- 
dently rendered  himself  unpopular  and  was  sLiin 
(354)  by  the  Athenian  Callipus.  The  latter  was  in 
turn  expelled  by  liipparinus,  another  son  of  Diony- 
eiua  I  (353-51).  Njaaua folio wi><i  m  succession  (350- 
47).  but  in  346  Dionvaiua  II,  who  had  remained  in 
ezuB  at  Locri,  expelled  Nyssus,  and  raaumed  Hie 
government  with  greater  tyrnanny  than  ever.  The 
nobility  conspired  afjainst  him,  and  summonod  Hica- 
ta-s,  tyrant  of  Ijeontmi,  who  8uccrt><l<>ci  in  conquering 
and  imprisoning  Dionysius.  Others,  however,  had 
applied  for  aid  to  Corinth,  which  in  345  sent  Timo- 
leon. who  oonquand  Hicataa  and  the  C^rthapniaiia 
(340),  and  re-established  the  eonatittrtkm  of  EKodee. 
In  317  Agathncles,  an  able  general,  by  the  slaughter 
of  six  hundreil  of  the  richest  Syracusans  obtained  the 
appointment  to  the  command  of  the  troops  and  the 

Svcmmcnt.  A  gpod  ruler,  he  warred  with  the  Car- 
iginians,  who  in  311,liar  the  third  time^  entered  tha 
port  of  Syracuse.  By  an  act  of  aupreme  audadty, 
Agathocles  shifted  the  scene  of  the  war  into  Africa 
and  thus  liberated  his  country.  His  star  afterwards 
declinwl  and  he  was  killed  by  his  nephew  Archaga- 
thiis  (289).  The  city  fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy, 
endiKl  in  2HS  by  Hicatas,  who  was  in  turn  deposed  by 
Tinion  ('280).  In  271  it  was  found  necessary  to  sum- 
mon the  aid  of  Pyrrbus,  King  of  Epirus^Who  raised 
the  siege  of  the  city,  but  soon  retired.  The  ravages 
of  the  Mamertines  pave  occasion  to  Hiero  II  to 
oppose  them  succes-sfully,  and  thus  to  acquire  the 
government  of  S>Tacu8e  (1^9).  This  war  brought 
Him  into  opposition  vrith  the  Romans,  with  whom  he 
flnally  concluded  peace  by  becoming  (heir  tributary, 
and  even  aided  them  after  their  disaster  at  Canna». 
His  nephew  and  successor,  Hieronymus  (216), 
ch.anged  this  policy,  forming  an  alliance  with  H.an- 
nibal,  which  policy  was  continuwl  after  hus  mui^ 
der  by  the  popular  government.  For  thus  reason 
the  city  was  beaieeBd  and  blockaded  in  214  byGla»> 
diua  Marodhu,  and  finally  taken  and  aadced  in  313. 
The  statues  and  other  objects  of  art  or  of  value  were 
transported  to  Rome.  Syracus«!  became  the  scat  of 
the  lioman  govcnnncnt  in  Sicily,  and  rcmain'^l  such 
until  the  Byzantine  epoch.  During  the  lioman 
penod  the  Latin  language  replaced  the  Greek,  whidi 
was  natorad  under  the  Byaantinea.  Ftom  663  to 
008  the  BSmnernr  Gonatantine  II  resided  here  untQ 
he  was  slain  oy  his  general  Mczezius,  who  in  his  turn 
was  killed  by  the  soldiery  of  Italy.  News  of  these 
event.'^  brought  over  the  Saracens  from  Africa, 
sacked  the  city.  A  century  later  (878)  the  city  was 
taken  and  pillaged  for  forty  days  by  tha  Aiahs.  Its 
dediDe^  whieh  began  during  (ha  Roman  period. 
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progrgaBod  more  and  more,  oarticttlarly  after  Faknno 
became  the  capital.    In  the  attempted  reoonqiMet 

by  the  Byzantines,  George  Manialus,  after  having 
taken  Messina,  cai)lure<i  Syracuse  (1038).  In  10S6 
it  was  taken  by  Count  Ruggiero,  and  from  this  time 
it  followed  the  fate  of  Sicily.  In  1 11)4  it  was  bcsiogini 
aud  oa|>tttre<i  by  the  Em[)er()r  Henry  VI  •  on  the  other 
hand,  m  1298.  it  succesBfully  rcttisted  the  ArMoneee 
fleet,  and  in  like  manner  the  blockade  by  tto  neneh 
admiral,  Vivoone  (1677).  In  1504  it  became  the 
residence  of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  but  after  a  century 
this  honour  was  given  to  Pulfrmo,  whither  the  nobfo 
familiea  were  also  tnuiMferrwl.  In  1542  and  again 
in  1G93  it  was  damaged  by  earthquakes.  In  1798 
and  1805  the  port  of  Syracuse  wm  of  great  importanoe 
for  the  cpMam  off  fhe  EnglUk  M  9gStat/k  the 
French. 

Among  the  flhwtrtous  SjrracTieaas  of  antimiity 

were:  the  poets  Th(x>(Titu.s,  Callirnarhu.i,  and  Mo<*- 
chus:  Epicharmus,  the  writer  of  comedies;  the  phil- 
osopher Pfailolaos;  the  orators  Ctesias,  Dion,  and 
Lvsias;  the  hiatorian  Flavius  Vopiecus,  and  St. 
Methodius,  monk  and  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
(d.  1847).  Syraeose  dauns  to  be  the  seoond  Church 
founded  by  St.  Peter,  after  that  of  Antioch.  It  also 
claims  that  St.  Paul  preached  there.  A.'^  the  first 
bishop  it  venerates  St.  Marei.inus,  the  date  of  whose 
Ufe  is  not  an  ea-sy  matter  to  i-stahlLsh,  Hinre  too  little 
authenticity  can  be  assigned  to  the  list  of  the  seven- 
tMB  bUiODe  who  were  predecessors  of  Chcostus, 
to  whom  tJM  Enqwror  Constantino  wrote  a  letter. 
In  the  times  of  St.  Cyprian  (the  middle  of  the  third 
centiuy),  Chri.stianify  certainly  flourished  at  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  entaeombs  clearly  show  that  this  was 
the  ca.s*;  in  thr  second  century.  Besides)  it.s  mar- 
tyn«d  bishops,  Syracuse  boasta  of  not  a  few  other 
martyrs,  such  a.s  Sts.  Benignus  and  Eugarius  (204), 
St.  Baasiaaus  (270);  and  the  martjidondt  the  dflamo 
Bnplins  and  tiM  virKin  Lucy  under  TNodetiaa  are 
beij^snd  doubt  tnie.  The  name-s  of  the  known  bishops 
of  the  following  century  are  few  in  number:  Cermanus 
^M6):  EulaliuH  f4r>.'i);  Agatho  (5.53),  during  whfxse 
role  Pope  VtrgiUus  died  at  Syracuse;  Manmianua 
and  Joannes  (586),  who  received  letters  fram  St. 
the  Mar^;  while  another  bishop  mm 
by  Pope  Honornis  for  the  proteenon  wUdi 
he  accf)rded  to  women  of  the  street.'?;  St.  Zozimus 
(640),  who  founded  the  mon.'ustrry  of  Santa  Luria 
fuori-le-miira;  St  lUixs  (d.  660),  Of  Marria- 
noB  II  it  is  relate«i  that  he  was  consecrated  not  at 
Rome,  but  at  Syracuse,  since  the  Emperor  Leo  the 
IwwiTian  (726)  am.  rsnwved  Southem  Italy  from  the 
jnrisdietion  or  Rome,  and  had  then  devated  Syraease 
to  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan  sec,  over  the  tliirtsen 
other  di'K-ese.s  of  Sicily.  Stejihen  II  (TdS)  carrifnl 
to  Con.stanliru)i)le  the  relics  of  St.  I.ticy  for  s:ifi  »y 
against  the  Saracen  incursions.  Cregorios  Asbe«la.s 
(about  845)  was  deposed  by  St.  Ignatius,  Patriarch 
mi  OonstaniiikODle.  mnA  thim  hnmunit  tho  nrinninai 
abettor  of  the  •ddnnatiePhotius.  In  878  St.  Sopluo- 
ttius,  topother  with  the  monk  Theodositis,  wa"*  thrown 
h»to  i)ri.son  at  Palermo  where  he  die<l  in  a  duii^r-on. 
Until  the  Norman  Conque.st  th'  names  of  further 
bishops  are  not  known.  The  wrics  reopen.^  in  UYXi 
with  Bishop  Roger,  who  received  the  pallium  from 
Urban  U;  m  1160  the  Englishman  Richard  Fahner 
was  ale»  iomted  by  papal  authority.  Id  1188 
^e  see  bec.ime  sufTr:m;iri  of  Monreale.  .^monR  the 
bishops  of  this  perifxi  are:  RinaMo  de  Lusio,  kille<l 
in  1154;  Pietro  de  Monc.tda  C13i:!i  and  Rviggero 
Bellomo  (14101,  who  re,store<l  the  cathedral;  JacoiK* 
Veoerio  (1460  ,  afi'  nvards  cardinal;  Pietro  de  iJr- 
lice  (1M6).  ambassador  of  Charles  V  to  the  Lateran 
OooBdl;  Gerolamo  Boooni  (IMl),  a  distinguished 
reformer  at  the  Council  of  Trent;  Jacopo  Orozco 
(1.562),  who  introduced  the  Roman  ritual  in  place 
of  tbe  Qaliiaaii,  and  iiIm>  fiQnndad  the 


During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oenturiei^ 
celebrated  83rnodi  were  frequently  held  at  Syn^ 

cuse.  Bishop  .^nnibale  Termini  (1695)  rebuilt  the 
church,  thirty-five  monasteries,  and  the  tjeininary, 
whieh  hinl  hocn  destroy <h1  hy  lui  earth(iuakc.  In 
1816  the  Diocese  of  Caitagirone  vra.s  detacluHl  from 
Syracuse.  Piassa  Armerina  and  Noto  were  made 
its  suffragan  sees,  but  the  latter  waa  detached  in  the 
same  year. 

The  archdiocese  has  31  parishes,  400  secular  and 

70  reguhir  clergy,  with  300,000  souls;  six  monasterisa 

for  men  and  eight  convent.-*  for  women;  it  pubH 

a  Catholic  weekly  and  "11  Foglio  Ecclesiasticrj ". 

C*p«i.Lrm, Chi^attf  Jtaliii.  X.XI  (VVnioe.  18.'j7):  PBnrj. 
ntHA.  Hiraeuti  nntxni  e  mmieriui  (Nuplcn,  1S711):  CAVALLAmi 
AND  ilOLM.  Topoiirnfi/i  arcJteoUn/ica  lii  Aiviru./i  i  Jlome.  I!i84): 
Lcrc«,  Hyraku*  im  AUertumiFOuHisM,  fortcAunfftn 
oma  (Municb,  1889);  SniAsniUA.  Dm  r 
md  eiwtiuri  di  AMKs  (Plriyno.  188<0>  " 

iMWIAi  (BocBi). 

U.  Bunom. 

Bjraease,  Diocnai  or  (Stracusbmsb).  in  Hm 
State  of  New  York,  comprises  the  counties  of  BroooMb 
Chenango,  Cortland,  Madison,  Oneida,  Onondaga, 

and  Oswego,  and  contains  an  area  of  .'>626  w^uare 
miles,  a  little  more  than  one-ninth  of  the  entire  state. 
Out  of  a  population  of  600,041,  about  161^000^  or  ft 
little  more  tnan  one-fourth,  are  Catholics. 

Missions  AmoNQ  the  h.oiANS. — Tlie  Oneidas  and 
the  Onondsf^as  occupied  lands  near  the  shores  of 
the  lakes  which  bear  their  names.  The  first  chossn 
prcnident  of  the  Iroquois  was  the  venerable  Ato-tao-ho, 
a  famous  Onondaga  chief.  The  Onondaga-s  were  the 
central  nation  of  the  L^-a^Mie,  aii<l  not  far  from  the 
present  episcopal  city,  on  Indian  Uill.  between  the 
ravines  formed  by  the  west  and  ndddn  brandies  of 
Limestone  Creek  in  the  town  of  Pomp«g%  about  two 
miles  south  of  Manlius,  was  the  village  of  Onondaga, 
the  seat  of  government  for  the  I/Cague  of  the  Five 
Nations.  It  i.i  pnihable  that  some  of  the  Francis- 
can Fathers  of  th<'  ]'« ( -illcrt  reform,  whom  Champlain 
obtained  from  France  in  1614  to  minister  to  the 
Ftenoh  settlers  and  convert  the  natives,  visited  thii 
Mttd  offered  up  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Msaa 
on  the  diorea  of  lakes  Onondaga  or  Oneida,  and  pet^ 
hap<»  in  what  is  now  Oswego  as  earlv  a-s  161 5.  Father 
L<?  Moyne,  S  .I.,  however,  must  b<'  considered  the 
real  f(iiiriii<-r  of  the  Church  in  the  Dioer-^-  of  Synu-use. 
Fathers  Jo«M>ph  Chamnonot  and  Claude  Dablon  were 
selected  to  begin  the  work  of  evangelisation.  They 
said  Mass  on  tiie  choeen  site  Sunday,  14  November, 
16S4.  A  little  baric  chapel  was  soon  eoBatnieted 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Intlians.  St.  John  the 
Baptist  had  be<>n  luloptwl  as  the  patron  of  the  mission, 
and  it  wius  (hjuhtless  under  his  p!^t^ona^:i•  that  thJe 
fu^t  chapel  on  the  soil  of  New  York  was  dedicated. 
AnothCT  chapel  was  built  for  the  French  settlers, 
St.  Macy'a  of  Ganantaa  (Lake  Onondaga).  But 
tiieae  ffait  mlsrions  among  the  Onondagae  and  the 
Oneidas  h.-ul  hut  an  ephemeral  exi.stence.  The 
Inxpioi-s  wcrf  constantly  incited  auainst  the  French 
fai.s.-ioiiarirs  liv  hoili  the  Dutch  and  Fnnlish  in.\lbany. 
James  II  a.H<'en<l<xl  the  throne  of  I-^ngiand  in  1685 
and  openly  professed  the  Catholic  Faith.  While 
Duke  of  Voiic  (1682)  he  had  appomtod  Cokmel 
HuMttaa  Dongan  Oovemor  of  the  Colonv  of  New 
York.  Doncan,  an  Irishman  and  a  Catholic,  pre* 
sided  over  the  first  representative  assembly  of  New 
York  which  gave  us  the  charter  of  liberties,  Loyal 
to  his  Faith  and  country  aUke  he  sought  to  preserA'e 
and  perpetuate  the  Catholic  missions  among  the 
Iroqums  without  strengthening  French  influence 
m  die  ookmy.  For  this  purpose  he  broudit  over 
with  him  three  English  Jesuits:  Thomas  Ha^V03^ 
Charles  Qm^^  aOfUienn-  Harriaon.    He  established 

^Bck  and  itaead  it  in  diai|B 
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of  Umbo  Jesuits.  He  planned  also  to  establish  a 
■ettlement  of  Irish  Catholici  in  the  ntarior  of  Um 

«o]ony,  very  likely  somwrhere  witMn  the  Umtts  of  the 

preoi^nt  (lioopso.  But  when  Donpin  foil  nil  pnw- 
pect  of  liberty  for  Catholic  worship  in  tli<'  rulony 
of  New  York  di-Hpin  anMl,  ami  the  hoj>i>  wiis  cxprcsstHl 
at  the  time  of  Im  dowufiUl  "that  Papiats  would  not 
hsnoeforih  eoae  so  frody  to  settle  in  the  colony". 
Governor  BcUemont  of  Neir  York  secured  the  nee- 
sage  of  a  htw  the  ookntial  legnfatture  puniannig 
with  perpetual  imprisonment  any  priest  remaining 
in  the  province  or  (doming  after  1  November,  1700, 
and  any  nrit-st  who  escaped  from  hi.s  (hiUfii-on  wjis 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  death  if  he  nhoul.!  retaken. 
To  harbour  a  Catholic  was  to  incur  a  line  of  £250 
and  to  Bteod  in  the  pilkuy  for  three  daya.  Undw 
theoB  droanutBaees  the  Jesuit  '■rnnrrit  weie  aeoe» 
sarily  closed  among  the  Five  NatioBBk  The  mission 
of  Ogdenshurg,  estahlished  a  little  later  for  the  Onon- 
dagas  and  the  Onoidas  by  Ahtu'  Fr;iM(,-ni-4  ricqijft,  a 
Sukucian,  was  finally  abandoned  in  ITtiO,  and  the 
hm  diiiNor  was^osed  fai^the  atoiy  of  the  Jcndt 

Tm  Cbitbch  AMONa  m  Wmrn. — ^Less  than  a 

quarter  of  a  centurj-  after  the  finjil  destniction  of  f  lio 
missions  among  the  Inxiuoia  the  lirnt  whitesettlcnimH' 
to  Oriskany.  Gradually,  a  few  Catholics  follt)weil, 
John  Cunningham  of  Utica  being  the  first  Catho- 
lic of  whom  liistory  rpakeu  mention.  Rev.  Paul 
MeOuade  who  was  ordained  in  Montreal  in  180&  was 
the  first  missionaiy.  He  was  pastor  of  St.  Mary's 
church,  Albany,  from  1S13  to  ISl."),  and  made  fre- 
quent vi«itation.s  to  Utica.  Then'  is  no  recoitl  of 
where  the  first  Miuss  wjw  celebrati  .1  iti  rticii,  hut 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  wa.s  in  tliti  home  of  John 
C.  Devereux,  one  of  the  ijion<<er  Catholics  then 
(1813)  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  St. 
Marjrs  ehurch,  Albany.  Rev.  Michael  O'Gorman, 
a  native  of  Ireland,  pastor  of  St.  Marj-'s  church, 
Albany,  from  1817  to  1819,  wa.s  the  founder  of  the 
first  parish  in  the  Dioir.^*-  of  Syracuw,  tlioiiuli  not 
the  first  piustor.  He  r('l(  I)rattHl  the  lirwt  public  Mass 
in  Utica,  in  the  Court  House,  10  January,  1819. 
He  organised  the  Catholics,  and  it  was  decided  to 
ereet  a  ehuroh  for  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
a4  Utiea.  A  oorporation  was  duly  formed  under  the 
name  of  the  "Truetccs  of  the  firBt  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Western  District  of  Now  York".  The  first 
truHte<>«  were:  John  O'Coiuior  of  Auburn;  John  C. 
Devereux  and  Nicholas  Devereux  of  Utica;  Morris 
Hogan  of  New  Hartford;  Oliver  Western  of  Johns- 
town; Thomas  McC'arthv  of  Syracuse;  John  McCluire 
of  Eoehsster:  and  Charlies  Carroll  of  Genesee  River. 
The  randent  cougn-gation  did  not  emeed  thirty. 
Rev.  John  Farnan,  a  native  of  Ireland,  appoint<>(l 
pastor,  [)<naii  at  once  the  erection  of  St.  Johii'.s 
church,  Utica,  and  the  lirll^  chapel  wa,^  dc<hcatid 
bv  Binhop  Connoly,  19  .Vugu.st,  1S21.  While  pastor 
of  Utica,  Father  Farnan  \asit«Hl  Rochester,  in  1820, 
and  celebrated  the  firat  public  Mass  in  that  eity. 
He  was  also  the  first  rerident  priest  to  attend  we 
Catholics  of  Brooklyn.  Among  tlie  Catholic  lay- 
men of  that  early  period,  niijjht  !)<>  mentioned  James 
lynch  and  'I'hotnits  McCMrthy  of  Syracuse,  and  Dom- 
Inick  Lynch  of  Lynchville,  now  Rome,  N.  Y.  Dom- 
inick  Lynch  was  one  of  the  first  trustei-s  of  St.  Peter's 
church.  New  York,  and  in  1790  when  the  Catholiea 
of  the  United  States  presented  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation to  George  Washuigton,  on  his  < lection  to  the 
presidency,  he  was  one  of  the  four  laynun  who 
■nied  it. 

^TiiJE  DiocE.-<E  OF  Str KCisE.  — The  Diocese  of 
Syracuse  was  projected  by  the  Holy  Sec,  12  Septeiriljer, 
1886,  and  Rt.Re  v .  Patrick  Anthony  Ludden,  D.D.,  then 
vicar-general  of  the  Diooese  of  Albany,  and  rector  of 
8t.  Peta-'s  cnurch,  Troy,  was  nominated  for  the 
eontemplated  see.   Father  Ludden  decUned  the 
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honour.  Thereuimn,  considerable  oorreRpondence 
passed  faeiwaoi  Axohbiahqp  CoiiiiBa  of  New  Yoik 
and  the  Oardhial  Prefset  ol  flw  Sacred  Cohgref^ation 

of  the  Propaganda  in  Rome.  Finally,  the  Diocese 
of  Syracuse  was  ennited  by  Leo  XIII,  20  November, 
1886,  and  Father  Ludden,  in  spite  of  his  emphatic 
refusal,  wa.s  appointed  bishoj)  of  the  new  s**,  14 
Decemlx>r.  1SS6.  He  was  Uirn  4  February,  1838, 
near  CsstJebar,  County  Ma^,  Ireland,  and  was 
onhuned  priest,  21  Mav,  1864,  m  theGrana  Seminary, 
^fontn>al,  by  Bishop  Bourget.  He  was  rector  of  the 
Cathedral  of  the  linmjiculate  Conception,  .\lbany, 
iiniliT  BL-ihop  M(C'lo>kev,  and  vicar  general  under 
Bishops  Cooroy  and  McS'eimy,  and  for  seven  years 
nre\-ious  to  his  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Syracuse, 
lie  had  been  leetor  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Troy.  He 
Iras  oonsecrated  ai  fljyTaease,  1  May,  1887,  by  Ardi- 
hishop  Corrigan  of  New  York.  as,«ii.>^fed  by  Bishop 
M((,)uade  of  Rochester,  and  BLshoj)  McNeimy  of 
,\lti:iuv.  \\'hen  the  diocew  was  e^tab!i^h»xi,  there 
were  hut  t>l  secular,  and  10  religious  pricstsi  46 
parish,  and  20  miiision  churches;  l.'j  chap(>la;  16  paro- 
chial schools;  2  academies;  5  orphan  aeylums;  and 
2  hospitals.  Rt.  Rev.  Mp.  John  Gtimos,  D.D.,  was 
apiMiint*^!  coadjutor  Bishop  of  RjTacuse,  with  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  Inieria,  9  February,  1909.  He 
wim  bom  in  Ireiaini,  Is  December,  \HT>2,  made  his 
eix-Iraiastical  studies  in  the  (irand  Seminary,  Mon- 
treal, and  wa.s  ordained  Ut  the  i>ricsthood  in  .\lbany, 
19  February,  1882,  by  Bishop  McNeimy,  of  Albany. 
He  was  consecrated  bishop  16  May,  1909.  in  uo 
Cathetlral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Syracuse, 
bv  Archbi.shop  Farley  of  New  York.  St.  John  the 
I^vatiKiIist  church  in  .Syracu.se  was  the  pn>-cathe<lral 
until  llKKi.  .'\t  that  time,  Bishop  Ludden  purchased 
with  his  own  money,  pn»i>erty  adjoining  St.  Mar%"'8 
church  which  had  been  planned  and  constructed  by 
Rev.  James  A.  CKHara,  D.  D.,  for  many  ^ears  ono 
of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  Central  New  Yoric. 
He  diiKi  26  Dec,  1889.  Bishop  Ludden,  at  his  own 
e.\penst>,  erected  on  the  property  a  nsiT  Cathedral  and 
cons<'<Tat<'d  it  2.5  September,  1910. 

Among  the  pioneer  priests  of  the  diocese  may  he 
mentioned:  Right  Rev.  David  W.  Bac<m  and  the 
Right  Rev.  Francis  P.  McFarbmd;  Fathers  William 
Beecham,  Thomas  Daly,  Michael  Hackctt,  Michael 
Heas,  Biutholomew  F.  Mel/»ghlin,  I>«t>|K)ld  Mocsy- 
Kcmba,  O.M.C,  Walter  J.  Quarter.  The  prominent 
liiymen  include  Francis  Baunier,  Ulric  Burke,  M.  D., 
John  CarUm,  John  C.  Devereux,  Nichohus  Devereux, 
Capt.  David  Dodge,  Francis  Keman,  J.-mn-s  L)aich, 
John  McCarthy,  Thomas  McCarthy,  Peter  Mc<iuire, 
Michael  McQuade,  Francis  Muiphy.  Owen  O'Netl, 
Edward  White. 

There  arc  many  cau.ses  for  the  remarkablr  growth 
of  t\w  Catholic  (  imrch  in  Central  New  York.  It 
was  chiefly  tlic  Irish  immigrant-s  who  dug  the  U.rie 
Canal,  which  was  lH>gun  4  July,  1817,  almost  the 
exact  date  of  the  organiiation  of  the  first  churdi  in 
the  diooese.  The  salt  sprincB  of  Oyracuse  discovcnd 
by  Father  Le  Moyne,  in  the  misrionary  period,  added 
nitifh  to  the  wealu)  of  these  parts  and  attracte<I  many. 
\\  lien  tlm  >ugh  tariff  nnlui  tion  this  investment  became 
no  Ionn<r  ])rorit:iblc,  ext<'nsive  cotton  andw<Nil(>n 
mills,  foundries  and  factories  of  all  kinds,  were  es- 
tablished. Another  cause  which  contributed  to  the 
Bowth  as  weD  aa  to  the  cosmopolitan  character  of 
the  people,  was  the  eoming  of  ▼arknis  nationafitiea 
nf  different  periods.  The  Germans  began  to  come 
in  small  numbers,  soon  aftei  the  erection  of  the  first 
church  (iS'JOi.  A'coniing  to  tlie  official  m-ords, 
Rev.  John  Lewi.s  \\  ariath  wjis  placed  in  charge  of 
these  immigrants  as  early  as  1 8.37.  The  ItaUan  immi- 
eration  began  with  the  construction  of  the  Weat 
Shore  Railroad  fai  tiie  early  eighties.  Hie  Pohs  be- 
gan to  locate  in  (he  di<»ces<>  alx)ut  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.    They  have  now  large  and  flourishing 
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parishes,  churchos,  and  schoob  in  various  ports  of 
ihe  diocese.  The  Lithuaniuius  are,  as  yet,  oompara- 
tiTa^rtew  in  miiaber.  Tliey  hay>  fine  nraperty,  a 

givp  fvirlfHrp  (if  nipiil  nrofovsi^.  The  Syrians 
bogan  to  roniv  al)out  u  (ifcuile  imo.  Thry  arc  found 
chiefly  in  Syracuse  and  Vl'uu.  In  tlu-  latter  city, 
they  have  a  handsome  church,  and  a  resident  priest. 
They  worship  aoowding  to  the  8yro-Maronit«  Rite. 
The  Sbvmla  beiu  oooung  to  tbe  diooeae  oi4f  irithin 
the  UMt  Itm  ymn,  Tkey  sre  <if  Lirtlii  and  the 
Greek  Rite,  and  arc  found  principally  in  Syracuse 
and  in  Bin^hamton.  In  ifu'  latte  r  citv  they  have  a 
re.sident  priest  and  a  flourishing  parish. 

Rkligiods  CoMMtTNiTiKB. — ^Aiiotber  important  fac- 
tor in  the  upbuilding  of  the  diooeee,  was  the  work 
«f  the  diffeieot  leGBOUi  eonmnuiities  devoted  to 
cddeetioB  end  dnntjr.  The  TtaadMan  FMiien 
of  the  Order  of  Minor  Conventtials  came  in  1859. 
The  mother-house  of  the  Order  of  the  Minor  Conven- 
tuals in  the  United  States  is  I(»oat<Ml  in  Syracuse. 
The  Christian  Brothers  have  been  labouring  in  the  dio- 
oeee  for  more  than  half  a  century.  They  have  a 
large  and  flourishing  academy  in  Syracuse.  Assump- 
tion Academy  is  the  academic  dc^rtment  for  boys 
of  the  Utiea  Catholic  Academy.  The  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  (Eramitsburg)  for 
more  than  tlirer-()tKirti  rs  <if  a  centur>^  have  labourwl 
'n  Utica,  and  for  most  of  tliat  time  in  Synicu.se,  caring 
.or  the  orphans  and  building  up  their  schools.  The 
Sisters  of  St.  Joeeph,  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  an 
aeedemy  for  young  bdiee  in  Binghamtom  and  h«ve 
char]ge  of  manv  parochial  schools.  The  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Name  have  an  academy  for  young  ladies  at 
Rome.  The  Si.sterB  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis 
have  charge  of  hospitals  in  Syracuse  and  Utica. 

Statistics  for  1911  are:  priests,  n'giilar  Iti,  hi  ('uh>r 
115;  parish  churches,  75;  ratision  churches,  34;  chap- 
els,  35:  parochial  schools,  25;  parochial  high  schools, 
4;  acaaemies,  4;  orphan  asylums,  5;  metnnity  hoe- 
pital,  1 ;  infant  a«ylum8,2;  hospitals, 3.  IntiMTMiouB 
religious  orders  there  arc:  brothers,  33;  sisters,  330; 
lay  teaohera,  8.  The  pupils  in  Catholic  schools 
miinlKT  10,000.  The  Catholic  population  includes, 
English-speaking,  95,000;  Italians,  2.5,0(JO;  Cterrnans, 
15,000;  Poles,  120,000;  Lithuanians,  KXK);  Slavs 
and  Greek).  3000;  Bohemianflf  100;  Fhaich, 
9000;  Syrians,  1000. 
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classical  geography,  which  is  the  one  followed  in  this 
article  adrift  iwoper  comprises  only  that  purtiun  of 
the  aboveHMiitioined  territories  that  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-weet  by  the  Ttamut  and  Aria  Minor, 

on  the  south  hy  Palestine,  on  the  ci-st  by  the  Eu- 
phrate.H,  the  Syro-.Xrahian  dewrt,  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  on  tliewcsi  liy  iln'  ,Me<literranean.  The  northern 
portion  is  elevated,  the  eastern  is  level,  extending  to 
the  Syro-Arabkuk  desert ;  thenortlHweetem  is  crowned 
by  the^Amun  and  taum  UMuntaina,  while  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti*LAanon  are  parmllel 
ranges  on  the  north  of  Palestine  or  south  of  Syria. 
net\ve<>n  these  two  ranges  i.s  the  long  narrow  valley 
calleii  Ctfle-Syria  (Hollow  .^}'ria).  It.s  chief  rivers  are 
the  Lit&ny  {l.fn)iti  s),  the  Orontes  (.4/-'*4."rt),  and  the 
Barjida  or  Ahana.  Coele-Syria  varies  in_  breadth 
from  three  or  four  miles  to  fifteen  mik&  and  is  in  some 
plaees  broken  by  projecting  spurs  of  the  Lebanon 
ranges.  At  its  northern  en(l  it  curves  round  to  the 
west  and  opens  out  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  has 
two  sl<i|ii-s,  a  nortlii  riy  and  asoutherly  one,  and  both 
are  fertile  ami  beautiful.  This  valley  was  always  an 
important  route  of  travel  between  Niesopotamia,  the 
Mediterranean  coaat,  Arabia,  and  Egyi>t.  The  whole 
of  Syria,  hcmvnr,  is  about  250  miles  m  length,  and  an 
average  of  130  miles  in  breadth,  having  a  total  area  of 
about  32,.500  square  miles.  The  most  important 
towns  of  Syria  in  ancient  times  were  Diunascua, 
Karkamiah,  Hamath,  Baalbec,  Palmyra  or  Tadmur, 
Uiblah,  Anttoch,  Daphne,  Seleucia,  Abila,  Chalcb, 
Lybo,  Laodioea,  Arethusa,  and  Apamea,  whereas  the 
famous  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon^  Berytus  Byblos,  and 
Arodus  belong  properly  speaking  to  Phoenicia.  Hm 
most  important  towns  of  modem  Syria  are  Alenn- 
dretta,  Antukiah,  B<'irut,  Aleppo,  Latakyah,  Hamah, 
Homs,  Tripoli,  Damascus,  Sayda,  .\kka,  and  Jaffa. 

The  name  "Syria"  was  fonuerly  believed  to  be 
either  an  abbreviation  of  "Assyria'^  or  derived  from 
Tsur  (Tyre),  hence  Tsurya,  and  that  it  was  of  Qmk 
origin.  This,  however,  is  untenable,  as  the  name, 
in  all  probability,  is  denied  from  the  oM  Babylonian 
name  Suri,  applied  originally  to  the  north-eastern 
region  of  the  j)re.^eiit  Syria.  Later  on  the  name  Svria 
was  applied  by  tlu  (in  i  ks  and  Romans  to  the  wliole 
of  Syria,  or  the  country  lying  between  the  Euptirates, 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Taurus,  and  Eg.vpt.  By  the 
Babyk>nians  and  Asqyriana  it  was  called  "Amurru" 
(the  Land  of  the  Amorites)  and  "Martu*^  (the  Weafr- 
Land).  The  extreme  northern  part  of  it  was  alio 
known  as  "Khatti",  or  the  Land  of  the  Hittitea, 
whilst  the  most  .•southern  region  was  known  as 
"Kena'nu"  or  "Kanaan"  (Palestine).  In  Arabic  it 
is  caned  cither  "Suri>Ta"  (Syria),  or  "Al-Sham"  (the 
country  situated  to  the  "kff'L  in  (qnwsition  to  "El- 
Yemen"  or  Sooth  Arabia,  which  is  mtuated  to  the 
"riRht  ".  The  political  and  geographical  divisions  of 
Syria  have  been  numerous  and  constantly  varying. 
In  the  Old  Teslanieiit  it  is  generally  called  "Aram", 
and  its  inhabitants, "  Arameans  ".  13ut  there  were  sev- 
eral Biblical  "Arams",  via:  " Aram-naharaim",  or 
"Aram  of  the  two  rivers",  i.e.  Mesopotamia;  "Pad- 
don>Aram"  (the  region  of  Harran),  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Mesopotamia;  "  Aram-Ma* ak",  to  the  north 
of  Palestine;  "Aram-heth  Rehob";  '^Aram-Sobah", 
etc.    The  Syrian  Aram,  howexer,  which  corresponds 


Syria. — Gbographt  and  Political  Divisions,  to  the  ckssical  Syria  is  calle<i  generally  in  the  Old 
ANcnsNT  Awn  Modbrn.— >A  oountry  in  Western  Asia,   Testament  *'Aram  of  Damascus    from  the  prm<  ipal 


which  in  modem  times  comprises  all  that  region 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  highlands  of  the  Taurus, 
on  the  south  by  EgA'pt,  on  tlie  east  by  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean; thus  including  within  its  area  the  ancient 
and  modem  countries  of  Aram  or  North  Syria,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Hittite  mod  Mitanni  IrmgdmnB,  Fhoenida, 
the  Land  of  Canaan  or  Fdestine,  and  even  a  aeeUoiii 
of  the  Sintttie  Peninsula.  Strictly  apeald 
and  eveeiansr  from  the  poinl  of  Tieir  of 


city  of  the  country.  It  is  of  these  Arameans  or  Syri- 
ans, who  ooeumea  Oedial  Snia,  with  Damascus  as 
the  capital  m^,  that  we  near  moat  in  the  Old 

Testament. 

Duriia:  the  Creek  and  Roman  dominations  the 
political  diyisions  of  Syria  were  indefinite  and  almost 
unintelligible.  Strabo  mentions  five  ^reat  provin 
(1)  Commagene,  a  snmll  territoo^  in  the 
'i,  with  Samot^ta  for  cm>ita(  rituated 
'  t;  (2)  Sdaoeia,  lijrinc  eonth  of 
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and  subdivided  into  four  disfiiots  arcordinR  to  the 
liumbtT  of  its  chief  ritit-H,  \  1/  :  Viitmrh  I'lpidaplitif; 
►SfloiiciH,  in  Picriji;  Apauiea,  and  Luodin-a;  (,3)  C.uit'- 
Syria,  couiprisiug  Laodioea  ad  Libuuum,  Chalcis, 
Abilene.  Damaacua,  Itunea.  and  others  farther  aoutb* 
included  in  PaleBtine;  (4)  Phoenieia;  (5)  JudM. 
Pliny's  divisions  are  etdl  more  numerous  than 
thoap  of  Strabo.  It  appears  tliat  each  city  on 
rising  to  inipurtuncc  ^nvt'  i(8  name  to  a  sur- 
rounding territory,  larger  or  smaller,  and  this  in 
time  assumed  the  laak  of  a  provinoe.  Ptolemy 
mentioofl  thirteen  provinces:  Cammagene,  Pieria, 
Cjnihertioa.  Seleucia,  Casiotis,  Chalibonitts,  Chalcis, 
Apamene.  Laodioea,  Phoenicia,  Ccelo-Syria,  Palmv- 
rene,  and  Batanoa,  and  he  Rives  a  long  list  of  the 
citi^  contained  in  them.  I'ndi  r  the  Romans,  Syria 
became  a  province  of  the  empire.  Some  portions  of  it 
were  permitted  to  nmiain  for  a  time  under  the  rule  of 

O princes,  dependent  on  the  imperial  government, 
iiaily,  however,  all  these  were  incorporated,  and 
Antioch  was  the  capital.  Under  Hadrian  the  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  two  part-s:  Syria  Major,  on  the 
north,  and  Syria-Ph(cnice,  on  the  wjuth.  'I'owards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  another  partition  of 
Syria  was  made,  and  formed  the  basis  of  its  ecclosia^t  i- 
cal  ^vemment:  (1)  Syria  Prima,  with  Antioch  as  its 
capital;  (2)  Syria  Set  undu,  with  Apamen  as  eapital; 
(3)  Phoenicia  Prima,  including  the  fp>ater  part  of  an- 
cient Phoenicia,  with  Tyre  as  its  capital;  (4)  Phoenicia 
Secunda,  also  called  rhoeniria  ad  Libanuni,  with 
Damascus  as  itH  capital.  During  the  Arabian 
domination,  i.  e.  from  the  .soventli  to  the  fiftwnlh  cen- 
tury, Syria  was  generally'  divided  into  six  large  dis- 
tricts (at uruij),  vis.:  (nPilisttn  (Palestine), consisting 
of  Judasa,  SMnaria,  ara  a  portiim  of  the  territory  east 
of  the  Jordan,  its  capital  wm  Ramlah,  Jerusalem 
ranking  next;  (2)  TVdun  (Jordan),  of  which  the  capital 
wa-s  Taburia  ('I  il>«'rias),  roughly  speaking  it  consisted 
of  tin-  K  st  of  Palestine  as  far  as  Tyrej  (3)  Danuuseus,  a 
district  which  includtxl  Baalbek,  Tripoli,  Beirut,  and 
the  Hannm;  (4)  lloms,  including  Hamah;  (5)  Qin- 
BiBtjPtWtwwponding  to  MorthemS/ria;  the  capital  at 
fint  WBB  Qinnasrin,  to  the  sontli  of  Aleppo,  by  whidi 
it  wa.'i  afterward.'^  superseded ;  (H)  the  si\t h  fiist rict  was 
the  military  fronti(>r  ('atr6.-<im)  iMirdcriii)^  ui)on  the 
Byzantine  dominions  in  A?iia  Minor.  I'ndcr  the  pres- 
ent Turki.sh  rule,  Syria  is  divided  into  the  follow  ing  six 
vilayets,  or  jjrovinces:  (1)  the  Vilayet  of  Aleppo,  with 
the  3  liwat  of  Aleppo,  Marash,  and  Urfa:  (2)  the  ind^ 
pendent  Litm  of  Zor  (Deir  mt-Zor) ;  (3)  the  Vilayet  of 
Beirut,  including  the  coast  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  the  mountain-<listrict  of  the  No.^airiyeh  and 
Lebanon  to  the  .south  of  T  lipuli,  further  the  town  (  f 
Beirut  and  the  country  betwiHjn  the  sea  and  the  Jor- 
dan from  Saida  to  the  north  of  Jaffa,  and  in  divided 
into  5  liwaa:  Ladikiyeh,  Tarabulus,  Beirut,  'Aklca 
(Acre),  and  Nabulua;  (4)  Lebanon,  from  the  south  of 
Tripoli  to  the  north  of  Saida.  exclusive  of  the  town 
of  Beirut,  forms  an  indepenciont  /iim,  administered 
by  a  governor  with  the  rank  of  rnushlr;  u">)  the  \"ilay<  t 
01  Suriyya  (Syria)  compri.ics  the  country  from  llamah 
to  the  Hijaz— the  capital  is  Damascus — and  is  di- 
vided into  the  liwaa  of  Uamah,  Damascus,  Hauran, 
•nd  Kcrak;  (6)  El-Quds,  or  Jerusalem,  is  an  inde- 
pendent Uvea  under  a  mutetarrif  of  the  fint  class.  At 
the  head  of  each  vilayet  is  a  nut,  or  governor-general, 
whose  province  is  divided  into  departments  [aanjak, 
litea)  each  jiresided  over  by  a  mutetarrif;  each  depart- 
ment again  contains  so  many  divisions  (kaimmtUiam- 
Uk,  kada)  each  under  a  kaimmakam;  and  these  again 
are  dividcrl  into  districts  {mudiriych.Tiahiya)  under 
mmtin.  The  independent  ftwos  of  Es-Zor  and  £1- 
Qodi  stud  h»  direct  connexion  with  the  central  gov- 
Ommont  .it  ConstiinriTi.  i))le. 

ETHNoonAPiiY  OK  MooEHN  Syria — Ethnographi- 
cally,  the  nio<lem  inhabitants  of  Syria  consist  of  Syri- 
ans, Arabs,  Turks,  Jews,  and  Franlu  or  Europeana. 


(1)  The  Syrians  are  the  direct  descendants  of  tin-  an 
cicnt  Anuni-uns  who  iiihnbittd  tli<'  country  from 
about  the  first  millennium  B.  c,  and  who  q;>oiie 
Aramaic.  Mo8t  of  then  enibraccd  Christiaiiitgr  and 
oontinued  to  flfpealt  Aramaie  till  aboa^  tW  aeirenth 
oentury.  wheo  the  Arab  invarion  foroed  the 
Arabic  langtiage  to  become  the  vernacular  tonpue  of 
the  country.  Aramaic,  however,  held  itsgrcjund  fur  a 
considerable  time,  and  traces  of  it  are  Mill  to  be  found 
in  the  liturgv'  of  the  so  calletl  Syrian,  Chaldean,  and 
Maronite  Churches,  as  well  as  in  three  villages  of  the 
anti-IJbanus.  (2)  The  Arabian  p(q;>ulatiiHl  oonsista 
of  ^<u2ort'  or  settled,  and  bedawi  (pi.  beiu)  or  nomadic 
tribes.  The  settled  population  is  of  ver>'  mixed 
origin,  but  the  B<Hlouins  are  mostly  of  pure  .Arab  blood. 
Tli<  >■  an-  tlic  dirt'ct  descendants  of  the  half-J^avaLic 
nomads  who  have  inhabited  Arabia  from  time  im- 
memorial. Their  dwelling  consist  of  portable  tents 
made  of  black  a/Ms'  hair.  There  are  two  main 
branches;  one  of  than  consists  of  the  'yEncsch.  who 
miicrate  in  winter  tomtrds  Central  Arabia,^  while  the 
other  embraces  those  tribes  which  remain  perma- 
nently in  Syria.  (3)  The  Turks  are  not  a  numerous 
cla-s-s  of  the  community  of  Syria.  They  are  intellectu- 
ally inferior  to  the  Arabs,  but  the  lower  classes  are 
generally  charactertaed  by  patriarchal  simplicity  of 
manner.  There  an  two  parties  of  Turks,  the  Old, 
and  the  Young,  or  Liberal  Party.  In  Nortbeni 
Syria,  as  well  as  on  the  Great  Hermon,  are  still  several 
nomadic  Turkish  tribes,  or  Turcomans,  whose  mode  of 
life  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  (4 )  The 
Jews  who  remained  in  the  country  are  but  few  in 
number;  most  of  those  who  now  reside  in  Palestine 
are  comparatively  recent  settleta  from  Eoropo. 
(5)  The  Fnaka  (Europeana)  form  »  tv^  muU.  pmn 
portion  of  the  population.  Dbtinet  fraoi  tiieoi 
the  so  failed  "  Levant  ines",  who  are  either  European 
or  descendants  of  Eur<ipeant<,  who  have  entirely 
adopted  the  manners  of  I  he  country. 

Kkligioks  op  Modern  Syria. — In  regard  to 
religion  the  modem  inhabitants  of  Sj'ria  consist  of 
Mohammedana,  Christiana^  and  Jewa.  The  fint  an 
divided  into  Sotmitai  or  orthodox  Mohaumedana, 
Metawileh,  Nusairiyyeh  or  .\n«airiyyeh,  and  I.sn  a- 
iliyyeh.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Drures.  The 
Christians  include  Roman  Catholic-^  of  tlie  Latin 
Kite;  (jirc«»k  Orthodox;  Roman  Catholic  Greeks  or 
Melchites;  Maronitcs  (all  Roman  Catholic);  Romoi 
Catholic  SyriancL  Boman  Catholio  Chaldeans,  BoniMi 
Catfa«die Annenfana; Sdiiamatie SyrtaiiLi. e.  Maa> 
physites,  commonly  called  Jacobites;  *M*'fiftaM'ft  Ar» 
menians,  Catholic  Armenians,  and  I^rotestants. 

The  Molt(niitnt(ia?ix  or  Modevis  are  and  have  l>een 
for  the  last  twelve  centuries  the  lords  of  the  Uuid  and 
still  constitute  the  groat  majority-  of  its  inhabitants. 
They  are  generally  ighorant  uid  fanatical,  although  of 
late  education  haa  spread  among  the  Mltar  daa 
in  the  larger  towns.  Till  a  few  yean  aan  they 
were  inclinetl  to  look  with  contempt  on  aU  other 
peoples  and  rellKions.  Thi.s,  however,  is  gradually 
disapi)earing  owing  mainly  to  the  wonderful  stride  tht 
Christians  of  Syria  have  been  making  of  late  in  the 
matter  of  schools,  universities,  hospitals,  seminaries^ 
and  educational  and  commercial  institutions.  Tlie 
Syrian  Moslems  are  generallv  noble  in  bearing,  polite 
in  address,  and  profuse  in  hospitality;  but  they  are 
regardless  of  truth,  <li.shone8t  m  their  drniinRs,  and 
immoral  in  their  conduct.  In  large  towns  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  upper  classes  are  both  physicaUy 
and  mentally  feeble,  owing  to  the  effects  of  polyg- 
amy, early  marriages,  and  degra^ng  vices;  but  the 
peassntiv  are  robust  and  vigorous,  and  much  might 
pe  hoped  from  them  if  they  were  brought  under  the 
influence  of  liberal  institutions,  and  if  they  had  exam- 
ples around  them  of  the  indu8fr>'  and  the  enterprise 
of  \\  «  stfTn  Eurojw.  E.xperience,  indeed,  has  already 
dwwn  that  they  are  not  stow  to  adopt  the  improve 
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nenta  of  other  lands.  In  religion  the  Mohanunedans 
of  Syria  are  Sunnitee,  or  lYaditioojsU — that  is,  in 
addition  to  the  written  word  of  the  Koran,  they 
reco^ise  the  authority  of  the  Sunna,  a  collection  of 

traditional  sayings  of  the  "Pronhi  t  ",  wliich  is  a  kind 
of  suppieuii-nt  to  tht-  Koran,  uin  clinK  tl>e  right  ol>- 
aervance  of  many  things  omittt'd  in  that  lK>ok. 
Thry  are  in  general  exact  in  the  observance  of  the 
outwart^l  rites  of  their  religion. 

The  MetawiUk  (ang.  Metawly)  are  the  foUowos  of 
'Aly,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed.  His  prcdeces- 
■^irs,  Abu  Hckr,  'Omar,  and  Othman,  they  do  not 
acknowktlgf  a.s  true  khahi'.s.  'Aly  they  maintain 
to  be  the  lawful  Imam;  and  ihi-y  hold  that  the  supn  me 
auiborily,  both  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal, 
belongs  of  right  tu  his  dcscendonfeo  olone.  They 
n(ioet  the  flunna,  and  ore  therefore  lOBMded  os  boro' 
ties  by  the  orthodox.  They  are  allieain  faith  to  the 
Shi'ites  of  Prr-ia.  They  are  almost  a*  Mnipuloua 
in  their  ceremonial  ol)s<  r\  ant  es  as  the  Hindua, 
The  districts  in  whic  li  f  hi  y  chiefly  reside  arc  Ba'albek, 
where  their  chiefs  are  the  noted  family  of  Harfush; 
Bobd  Berinnhf  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Leb- 
anon nopi;  tod  a  dietriei  on  the  mrt  bank  of  the 
Oroniei^  aTOimd  the  TiUase  of  HnnmiL  Tliey  aln 
occupy  several  scattered  villages  in  I^bannn. 

The  Nxisairiyyth. — It  is  not  easy  to  tell  whether  these 
people  are  Alohammedans  or  not.  TIk  ir  reUgion 
■tilt  remains  a  secret,  notwithstanding  all  attempts 
latlily  maiie  to  dive  into  their  mysteries.  They  are 
npneented  as  holding  a  faith  hall  nrMfaTn  aod  half 
Mohammedan.  They  believe  in  tte  ttaaamigratiiMi 
of  mils;  and  observe  m  a  singxdar,  perhaps  idnlntrous, 
manner  a  few  of  the  ceremonies  common  in  the  East- 
ern Church.  They  inhabit  a  range  of  mountains 
extending  from  the  gn»at  valley  north  of  Lebanon 
to  the  gorge  of  the  Orontes  at  Antioch. 

The  ItmaUiyyehj  who  inhabit  afew  villageeoix  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Ansauijreh  Mountaiiu,  rwwiiMe 
the  Nusainyyeh  in  lhis,that  their  religion  is  a  mjnteqr. 
They  were  originally  a  religious-political  subdivision 
of  the  Shi'ites,  and  are  the  fe<'ble  remnant  of  a  people 
too  well  known  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  as  the 
Assassins.  They  havesUlltheirebief  seat  in  the  Castle 
of  Maqrad,  on  the  mountaine  west  of  Hamah. 

Tkt  Dnuua  (The  generic  name  in  Arabic  is  ed- 
Deruz,  sing.  Durry). — The  pet^'uliar  doctrines  of  the 
Druzes  were  first  propagat^ni  in  Egyi)t  by  the  noto- 
rious Hakim,  iliitil  </f  the  Fatimile  dynast_\'.  This 
khahf,  who  gave  hiniM-lf  out  as  a  prophet,  though  he 
acted  more  uke  a  madman,  taught  a  system  of  half- 
materialism,  assarting  that  the  Deity  resided  in 'Aly. 
In  A.  D.  1017  a  Persian  of  the  sect  of  Batanism, 
called  Mohammed  lien-Ismail  ed-Doraxy,  settled 
in  Egypt,  and  bcc^c  a  devoted  follower  and  stim- 
ulator of  Hakim.  He  not  only  alTi  i  r,  ,!  to  Ix-lieve 
in  and  propagate  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  new 
Egyptian  prophet,  but  he  jidded  to  his  doctrines 
that  of  the  transmigration  of  aouls,  which  he  bad 
brought  from  Vm  iMrtivo  eoantry,  and  he  carried 
his  fanaticism  to  such  an  extent  that  the  people  at 
last  drove  him  out  of  Egypt.  He  took  refuge  in 
Wady  el-Teim,  at  the  western  ba.se  of  Hermf>n;  and, 
being  secretly  supplied  with  money  by  the  Eg^Titian 
monarch,  j)r()})agated  his  elogmas,  mid  became  the 
founder  of  the  Druzes.  His  svstem  was  enlarged, 
and  in  ■one  degree  modified,  by  other  disciples  of 
Hakim,  eapedally  by  the  Persian  Hamaeh,  whom  the 
Druses  still  venerate  as  the  founder  of  thdr  sect  and 
the  author  nf  ihr  ir  law  Ilamzeh  tried  to  gain  over  the 
Christians  by  repre.sfuting  Hakim  a*  the  Messiah  whi>«<^ 
advent  they  ex|K>(  ted.  For  further  details  S'  c  Diu  zi.s. 

*  The  Jews  of  Syria  are  of  several  different  classes. 
The  Sephardim  are  SpanishoPortuguese  Jews,  who 
immipated  after  the  eijwiliioa  of  the  Jewi  Atom  Spain 
oader  babdla  I;  moat  of  llian 
some  still  qmlt  ft 
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Aslikenazim  are^  from  Russia,  Galicia,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  sprak 
the  dialect  known  as  Yiddish.  These  again  are  sub- 
divided into  the  Pmishim  and  the  Ch^iadim.  The 
Jews  of  the  Elast  have  retained  their  original  character 
to  a  con.siderable  extent,  and  are  generally  tall  and 
slender  in  statun*.  They  Ihw  ID  tM  tOIRM^  |[—f>ttHr 
in  a  quarter  of  their  own. 

HisTOBT  OP  Christianity  ln  Stria. — The  histofy 
of  Christianity  in  Syria  premier  during  the  fisrt  three 
centuries  and  down  to  the  Council  of  Nicca  (a.d.  X25) 
centrctf  chiefly  about  Antioch,  while  from  the  time  of 
the  Council  of  Nica;a  down  to  the  Arab  invasion  it  is 
absorln-d  into  that  of  the  Antiochenc  Patriarchate 
(see  Antioch,  Thb  Church  oki,  just  as  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Palestine  is  practically  that  of  Jerusa- 
lem.  of  Egnt  that  of  Alexandria,  of  the  West  that 
oTR  :ome,  m  MesoiKJtamia  and  Persia  Uiat  of  Seleoda 
Ctrsiphon,  and  of  the  Byzantine  Creek  Church  that 
of  Constant  inoi)le.  As  Jewish  (  hristianity  originated 
in  Jeni.salcm,  so  Gentile  Christianity  started  at 
Antioch,  then  the  leading  city  of  the  Hellenistic £ast( 
with  Peter  and  Paul  as  its  leading  Apostles.  FTon 
Antioch  it  spread  to  the  various  atiss  and  proviaon 
of  Syriiu  among  the  HeHenistle  Svriaiis  as  wdl  as 
among  the  Jews  who,  &s  a  result  of  the  great  rebellions 
against  the  Romans  in  a.  d.  70  and  130,  were  driven 
out  from  .IiTusalem  and  Pah-slim'  into  .^Nriji.  The 
spread  of  tlie  new  religion  was  to  rapid  and  successful 
that  at  the  time  of  Constantino  SvTia  was  honev- 
oombed  with  Christian  churches.  Toe  histoiy  of  the 
Ghrirtian  ChimA  in  Syria  during  the  seeond  8M  third 
centurii  s  rnflier  ODscure,  yet  sufficient  data  to 
furnish  a  f;iir  aii  a  of  the  rajjid  spread  of  Christianity 
in  S\Tia  during  those  two  cent  urn  s  iia\  r  been  col- 
lecteti  by  Ilarnack  in  his  well-known  work,  "The 
Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries^'  (Eng.  tr.,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1908, 
TOl.  n,  pp.  120  sqq.). 

Outside  the  gates  of  Antioch,  that  "fair  dty  of 
the  Greeks"  (see  b'-iuie  of  Antioch's  "Carmen",  15, 
ed.  Bickell,  i,  291;i,  Syriac  was  the  hinguage  of  the 
people ;  in  fact  it  was  spoken  by  the  lower  classes  in 
Antioch  itself  and  ool]|r  among  the  upper  classes  of 
the  Greek  towns  was  it  displaced  by  Greek.  The 
Syriac  sphit  was  wedded  to  Greek,  howe^.  em 
here,  and  remained  the  predominant  factor  in  rcligitHis 
and  in  social  life,  although  at  first  and  indeed  for 
long  it  did  not  look  as  if  it  would.  Yet,  in  this  Syrian 
world,  Christianity  scenes  to  have  operated  from 
Edessa  rather  than  from  Antioch.  The  wide  terri- 
tory lying  between  these  cities  was  consequently 
evangelised  from  two  centres  during  the  third  century: 
from  Antioch  in  the  West  by  means  of  a  Greek  Chris- 
tian propaganda,  and  from  Edessa  in  the  East  by 
means  of  one  wliich  w;is  S\ ro-t  "hrisl ian.  The  infer- 
ence is  that  the  larger  towns  i)ractically  adopted  the 
former,  while  the  country  towns  and  villages  went 
over  to  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  there  was  also 
a  Western  Byriui  movement  of  Christianity,  thooijh 
it  did  not  amount  to  much,  both  in  and  after  the  dagw 
of  Paul  of  Samosata  and  Zcnobia.  The  work  of 
conversion,  so  it  woidd  appear,  made  greater  headway 
in  Ccele-Syria,  however,  than  in  Phoenicia.  No  fewer 
than  twenty-two  bishopn  from  Ca'l«»-Syria  attended 
Nica^a  (two  chorepiscopi),  including  several  who  had 
Hellenic  names.  Hence  we  may  infer  the  existenoe 
of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  national  SyntM 
Christians.  By  about  325  the  districts  roondAiitiodi 
seem  to  have  contained  a  very  large  numlwr  of  Chris- 
tians, and  one  dated  (331)  Christian  inscription 
runs  as  foUowa:  "Ghrilt,  hwa  oiengr;  then  to  but 
one  God". 

ime  jewB,  wuo      In  Chrysostom's  day  these  Syrian  villages  appear 
nmfipomSpun   to  have  been  practieaUy  Christtaa.  LaGial^  tte 
flpNk  Anfaic,  priest  of  Antiodb,  dedaraa  ia  Ui  mmA  hdkn  tfaa 
P*^  VL^Hlfel^  iaMBoaMdh  (911)  tiST^dmeat  tha 
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fTPAtcr  part  of  the  world  now  aillion>s  to  this  Truth, 
yea  whole  citicH;  evt'ii  if  any  of  lliin  cviih  iico  sfems 
suspect,  there  is  no  doubt  regarding  niultitudcn  of 
eountry-folk,  who  are  innocent  of  guuo"  (pars  psiene 
mundi  iam  maior  huk  veritftti  adBtqwlatur,  urbea 
tntegnp,  aut  si  ia  Mb  diquid  Rupeetum  videtur, 
conlestatur  do  liis  ptiam  aKrostis  nianus,  ignara  fig- 
mcnti);  and  although  t\m  may  reflect  iuipressions 
which  he  had  ju.si  received  in  Bithynia,  there  was 
substantial  ground  for  the  statement  in  the  local 
circumstancca  of  Sjrria.  The  number  of  clergy  in 
303  throu^MUt  Syria  it  evident  from  Bus.,  HT 
tK!,  6!  "An  euoruidos  mttnber  wcra  put  in  pvtan  at 
even  place.  The  prisons,  hitherto  refierved  for 
niurdcrerM  and  riflcrsof  graves,  were nowpacked every- 
w'^n^e  with  bishops,  jiric.sts,  deacons,  lectors,  and 
exorcists".  Further  clatu  at  our  command  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Acts,  XV,  already  mentions  Chun^es  in 
Qyria  beeides  Antiooh.  (2)  Ignatius,  aaropos  of 
Antioeh  (ad  Philad.,  10)  mentions  "ChurdMa  hi  the 
neighbourhofKl"  which  had  already  bishops  of  their 
own.  These  certainly  included  .Seleucia,  the  8<'a- 
port  of  .\n'io(  h  mentioned  in  Acf.s,  xiii,  4.  (Hi  .Vpa- 
nuea  was  a  centre  of  the  Elkcsaites.  (4)  Dionys. 
Alex,  (in  Eus.,  "H.  E,".  VII,  v)  (^servos  that  the  Ro- 
man Church  frequently  sent  contributiona  to  the 
Syrian  Churches.  (5)  Thedoeomentof  theAntioohene 
S^pod  of  268  (Eus.,  VII,  xxx)  mentions,  in  connexion 
with  Antioeh,  "bishops  of  the  neighbouring  country 
and  cities". 

The  towns  in  the  vicinity'  of  Antioeh.  far  and  near, 
must  already  have  had  bishops,  in  all  or  nearly  all 
oases,  if  oountxy  biabope  were  in  existence.  From 
Bus.,  VL  xii  we  leara  taat  by  about  a.  d.  200  there 
was  a  (Jhristian  communitv  at  Rbossus  which  was 
gravitating  towards  Antioeh.  (6)  Two  chorepiscopi 
from  Ccple-Syria  attended  the  Council  of  Nicaja.  In 
Martyrol.Hieron.  (Achelis.  "Mart.  Ilieron.,"  p.  168)  a 
martyrdom  is  noted  as  having  occurred  "m  SjTia 

Erovmeia  rceionc  Apamea;  vico  Aprovavicttt",  but 
oth  these  places  are  unknown.  (7)  BUbope  bom 
the  foUowing^  places  in  Ckcle-Svria  were  present  at 
Nieca:  Antioeh,  Seleucia.  Laodicea,  Apama;a, 
Raphanea?,  Hierapolis  (^Mabug,  Bambyce),  Cierma- 
nicia,  Samosafa,  Doliche,  Balaneo)  Gabula,  Zeugma, 
Lari.s.«a,  Kjiiphania,  Arethusa,  Neoca^sarca,  Cyrrhus, 
Gindron,  Arbokadama,  and  (labalo.  These  towns 
lay  in  the  most  divcr.st^  districts  of  this  wide  country, 
on  the  seaboardt  in  the  Valley  of  the  Orontes,  in  tlie 
Euphrates  VaOey,  between  tne  Orontes  and  the  Eu- 
pfantes,  and  in  the  north.  Their  distribution  shows 
that  Christianity  Wius  fairly  uniform  and  fairly  strong 
in  Syria  about  S?.*),  a.s  is  strikingly  shown  by  t}ie 
rescript  of  Dazo  toSabinus  (  Eus,,  "ll.  E.",  IX,  ix),for 
we  must  understand  the  experiences  undergone  by  the 
Churchea  of  Syrian  Antioeh  and  Asia  Minor,  wboi  we 
tead  the  emperor's  words  about  almost  an  men 
abandoning  tne  worship  of  the  gods  and  attaching 
themselves  to  the  Christian  people.  This  remark 
is  not  one  to  l>e  taken  .simply  as  a  rln  tmii  al  llnui  i-li. 
For  after  8p4^aking  in  one  place  about  the  first  edict 
of  Diocletian,  Eusfll^  proceeds  as  follows:  "Not 
k»|  afterwards,  as  some  people  in  the  district  called 
Meutene  and  m  oAer  dlstriets  thionghoat  Qjrria 
attempted  to  usurp  the  kintrdnm,  a  royal  decree  went 
forth  to  the  effect  tnat  the  head  oHirials  of  the  churches 
everywhere  should  be  put  in  prison  and  duiins" 
(Vlll,  vi,  8).  Euaebius  does  not  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  but  the  context  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  em- 
peror held  the  Christians  responsible  for  both  of  these 
outbreaks  (that  in  Mditene  bein^  unknown  to  Us- 
tonr).  This  proves  that  the  Christians  in  Melitene 
and  Syria  must  have  been  extremely  numerous,  other- 
wise the  emperor  would  never  have  met  rt  volution- 
ary  outbreaks  (which  in  SjTia,  and,  one  may  con- 
i'  l  ture,  in  MeUtene  also,  oripnated  with  the  army) 
with  ediota  against  the  Coristaan  clergy.  The  Bishop 


of  Rhossus  W.1S  not  at  Nicxea  (Rhofvsus,  however, 
may  alw)  In'  u,«,-iigii(>d  to  Cihciu).  But,  as  we  already 
know,  llhoasus  did  po.-vs<'.s.s  a  Christian  Church 
about  A.  o.  200,  which  came  under  the  siiper\-ision 
of  the  Churdi  at  Antkwh.  Thore  waa  a  Jewish 
Ghristhm  Cfaureh  at  Beroea  (Aleppo)  in  the  fourth 
century.  The  locxU  Gentile  Chri.stian  Church  c.mnot 
have  been  important;  cf.  the  txj)orience  of  Julian 
there  (Ep.  xxvii,  p.  olt),  ed.  Hertloin). 

As  to  Phoenicia,  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  Qyria,  the  hiiUNy  of  CSiristianity  there  is  also  ob- 
soure.  JBere  agMn,  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the 
AfKwtka  that  Gfanstianity  reached  the  fheBttfaiaB 
cities  at  a  very  early  period.  Wlien  Paul  wa-s  con- 
verted, there  were  alremly  (Christiana  at  Daina.<cu3 
(Acts  ix,  2,  10  sq.,  19;;  for  Christians  in  Tyre  see 
xxi,  4;  for  Ptolemais  see  xxi,  7;  for  Sidon  xxvii,  3;  and 
in  general  xi,  19.  The  metropolitan  position  of  Tyre^ 
which  was  tne  leading  city  in  the  East  for  manuiao- 
tures  and  trade,  macw  it  the  eodesiaatieal  eapital  of 
the  province;  but  it  is  questionable  if  Tyre  enjoyeii 
this  pre-eminence  as  early  as  the  second  century,  for 
at  the  Palestinian  Synwl  on  the  Eastern  controversy 
Cassias,  the  Bishop  of  Tyre,  and  Clarus,  the  Bishop 
of  Ptoi^ais,  took  counsel  with  the  Bishop  of  and 
of  Cosarea  (Eus.,  "H.  E.",  V,  xxv)  to  whom  they  seem 
to  have  been  subordinate.  On  the  other  hand,  Ma- 
rinus  of  Tyre  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  (ibid.,  VII,  v,  1)  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
hia  metroi)olilan  dignity  extremely  probable.  Mjir- 
tyrs  in  or  from  Tjtc,  during  the  great  perseeution,  are 
noted  by  Eusebius,  VIII,  vii,  1  (VIII,  viii),  VIII,  xiii,  3. 
Origen  died  at  Tyre  and  was  buried  there.  It  ia  curi- 
ous also  to  note  that  the  learned  Antioehene  priest 
Dorotheus,  the  teacher  of  Eusebius,  was  appointed  by 
the  emperor  (Diocletian,  or  one  of  his  mimediate 
predecessors)  to  be  the  director  of  the  purple-tlveing 
trmle inTvre (Eus., " H. E  ", VII, xxxii).  Apart iciilarly 
lihcllous  edict  issued  by  the  Emperor  Daza  against  the 
Christians  is  preserved  by  Eusebius  (IXj  vii)  who 
copied  it  from  the  pillar  in  Tyre  on  which  it  was  eat, 
and  the  historian's  work  reaches  its  climax  in  the  great 
speedi  upon  the  reoonstniction  of  the  church  at  Tyre, 
"by  far  the  most  beautiful  in  all  Pha>nicia"  (X,  iv). 
This  speech  is  dedicated  to  Paulinas,  Bishon  of  Tjtc,  in 
who.se  honour  indeed  the  wJioIr  of  the  tentli  b(M)k  of  its 
history  is  written.  Unfortunately  we  get  no  informa- 
tkminiatever,  in  this  long  addrci»,  upon  the  Christian 
eommunitjratTyre.  We  can  only  infer  the  siae  of  the 
community  from  the  size  of  the  diurcihbiilhfing,  wlikii 
may  have  stood  where  the  niins  of  the  large  crusading 
church  now  a.stonish  the  travelh'r  (cf.  Baedeker'a 
"Palestine",  pp.  300  si|.).  T>Te  as  a  Christiao 
city  was  to  Phoenicia  what  Ca>sarea  was  to  Palestina. 
It  seems  to  have  bloeeomed  out  as  a  manufacturing 
and  trading  oentre  during  the  imperial  afB» 
especially  in  the  third  oentuiqr.  A  number  of  paa- 
sages  in  .Terome  give  characteristic  estimates  of  its  size 
and  importance.  In  Sidon  Origen  stayed  for  some 
time  I  llurii,  xiv,  2,  in  .losuam),  while  it  wius  there  that 
the  presbyter  Zenobius  (Eus.,  "11,  E.",  VIII,  xiii,  3) 
died  during  the  great  persecution,  as  did  some  Chris* 
tians  at  Damascus  (IX,  V).  ElevenbiBhopaibtttnodMfP* 
episcopi^  were  present  at  the  Coufiefl  of  NfeM  fireiB 
Phcenicia;  namely  the  bi.shops  of  T\tp,  Ptolemais, 
Damascus,  Sidon,  Tripolis,  Paneas,  Berytus,  Palmyra, 
.Xla.'^sus,  Emesa,  and  Antaradus.  Erom  EuH-bius  we 
also  learn  that  many  Jewish  Christ  ians  also  reside<l  in 
Bmeaa  (Eus.,  "H.  E.",  VII,  xvii,  18).  Tripolis  is 
mentioned  even  bef on  the  Councilof  Nies!a(in''Mart. 
Vnl.,"  Ill,  whcMaChrfatiaa  namsd  IMonysras  eomea 
from  Trijmlis);  the  ApostoBo  Constitutions  r\'ii,46) 
declare  that  Marthoneswasbishopof  this  town  as  early 
as  the  Apostolic  age;  while,  previous  to  the  Council  of 
Nicaa,  Ilellenicus,  the  local  bi.shop,  opposed  Anus 
(Theodoret.  "H.E.",  I,  iv),  though  (jregory,  Bishop  of 
BeKyto%  sided  with  hmi  (loc.  cit.;  for  Benrto^  aee  aln 
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"Mart.  Pal.",  iv).  The  local  church  was  burnt  under 
Julian  (cf.  Theod.,  "H.  E.",  IV,  xxii; .  Kuacbius  ( VIU, 
siii)  calls  SOvanuk  at  the  period  of  the  great  iiersecu- 
tion,  bishop,  not  of  EmesaLut  uf  "the  churches  round 
Emesa".  Emcaa  thus  rc-^uibled  Gaza;  owing  to  the 
fanaticism  oi  the  inhabitants  Christians  were  unable 
to  reaide  within  the  town  itself,  they  had  to  quarter 
tlMDMlvee  in  the  iMijif«"*t  villages.  Anatolius,  the 
HCB«!— ir  of  Silvanus,  was  the  first  to  take  up  )iia 
abode  witbiii  the  town.  Theodoret  ("H.E  ',  III,  vii), 
writing  of  the  age  of  Julian,  says  that  the  church  tlu  re 
was  mSStnrrot  (newly  built).  With  regard  to  Heh- 
opolia  we  have  this  definite  information,  that  the 
town  acquired  its  first  church  and  bishop,  thuiks  to 
Constantine,  after  325  (cf.  "Vita  Constant.,"  Ill,  Iviii, 
And  Soerat.,  I,  xviii).  The  "Mart.  Svriacum"  men- 
tiona  one  martyr,  Lucian,  at  HeUopolis.  Christians 
also  wtn-  d.  port.  (1  ("Mart.  Pal.,"  XlII,  u)  by  Data  to 
Lebanon  lor  ytvuid  sr  rv'it  ude.  One  martyrdom  makes  it 
plain  that  there  w  ere  Christians  at  Byblus.  At  Choda 
(Kabun),  north  of  Damascus,  there  were  also  numer- 
ous Jewish  Christians  in  the  days  of  Eusebius. 

We  have  no  information  in  detail  upon  the  diffusion 
and  deoflity  of  the  Christian  population  throughout 
Phoenicia.  Rather  general  and  satisfactory  informa- 
tion is  available  for  Syria,  a  i)rovince  with  wliich 
Phixuicia  was  at  that  tiinf  wry  closely  bound  uj); 
even  the  Phoenician  tongue  had  long  been  dislodged 
bj  Syriac.  From  the  letters  of  Chr>'soatom  and  the 
state  id  matten  whidi  etill  obtained  in  the  noond 
half  of  the  atxih  oentory,  however,  it  is  quite  dear  that 
Christ iruiity  got  a  firm  ffK)ting  only  on  tlic  seaboard, 
while  the  mlami  dihirl<  is  of  Pha-nK-ia  n  inuincd  pagan 
for  the  most  p:u-t.  ^  ct  it  was  hut  recently,  not  earlier 
than  the  third  century,  that  these  Phoenician-Uel- 
lenic  cults  had  experienced  a  powerful  revtvaL  The 
■twatinn  is  quite  clear:  wherever  Ghriatjaaity  went, 
H  impHed  HeDenizing,  and  vice  Tern.  Christianity, 
in  the  first  instance,  only  seriired  a  firm  footing  where 
there  were  Clri-ek.H.  The  majdrity  of  tli(>  I'lHi'iiician 
towns  where  Christian  hishojis  r;iri  l>e  traced  lay  on 
the  coast;  i.  c.,  they  were  towns  with  a  strong  Greek 
population.  In  the  large  p.agan  eHiM^  Enaesa  and 
HeliotKtlis.  on  the  other  hand,  ChristiaDa  were  not 
crated.^  Once  we  leave  out  inland  localities  where 
"heroics",  viz.,  Marcionites  and  Jewish  Christians, 
radded,  the  only  i)hiees  In  tlie  interior  where  Chris- 
tians can  be  found  are  Daniasi  us,  Paneas,  and  Pal- 
myra. Damascus  the  great  trading  city,  was  Greek 
(<a.  Mommsen,  "Rom.  Gesch.",  V.,  p.  473;  Eng. 
trans.,  II,  146);sowaBPaoeaa.  InPalinvra.theheaoh 
quarters  of  the  desert  trade,  a  strong  Grew  dement 
alw  existed  (Mommsen,  pp.  42.5  sq.;  Knc.  trans.,  II, 
9t3  sq.).  The  national  royal  house  in  Palmyra,  with 
its  Greek  infusion,  w;us  well  disposed  not  towards  the 
Greek  but  towardls  the  scanty  indigenous  Christians 
of  Syria,  as  may  be  infenred  from  the  relations  be- 
tween Paul  of  Samosata  and  Zenobia,  no  less  than 
from  the  policy  adopted  by  Rome  against  him. 

The  Edict  of  Milan  (a.  d.  313)  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  better-known  period  in  the  history  of  Syrian 
Christianity,  during  which  the  See  of  Antioch  was 
fiDed  by  a  succession  of  bishops  illustrious  through- 
out the  Church,  and  the  Churcn  of  Syria  was  involved 
hi  the  most  troublesome  period  of  church  history  and 
theology,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  those  fatal 
aehismcL  heresies,  and  Christological  controversies 
that  led  to  the  final  separation  of  the  Syrian  Church 
and  the  Churches  of  the  East  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  (See  Arianism;  Nestorianism;  Monophy- 
BiTisM).  The  death  of  Severus  (542),  the  deposed 
Monophysite  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  may  be  taken  to 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Syrian  Church;  for  from  tnis  date  the  double  suo 
cession  in  the  See  of  Antioch  has  been  maintained  to 
the  present  day.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Maurice 
(a.  D.  602)  and  the  succession  of  his  murderer. 


Save  the  signal  for  the  Persians  to  ravage  the  Roman 
ominions.   Hitherto  Mesopotamia  had  been  the 
arena  of  war  between  the  rival  powers,  and  Dara, 

Amida,  and  Nisibis  the  keys  of  po«.se.ssion.  But 
Herachus  came  to  the  throne  in  602  to  find  all  Syria 
in  the  hands  of  Chosrocs.  First  Damascus,  then  the 
Holy  City  itself  fell  before  the  Persian  general  Shahr- 
ban  (614),  and  the  Patriarch  Zacharias  of  Jerusakm 
was  carried  oft  with  the  True  Cross  itself,  to  grace  the 
infidel's  triumph.  Never  since  Constantinople  was 
built  had  theri'  lii  n  .nuch  a  disaster;  and  at  Chalcedon 
itM-U,  ahuosl  opi>osite  the  very  walls  of  the  capital,  the 
Persians  were  encamped,  stretching  out  their  hands  to 
the  Slavs  and  Avars,  who  threatened  the  city  on  the 
north  side  of  the  isthmus,  and  inviting  them  to  Join  hi 
its  destruction.  An  insulting  and  bl^hemous  letter 
from  the  Persian  king  aroused  the  emperor  and  aJl 
Christendom;  while  from  Const uritinople  to  Arabia 
the  Church  poured  forth  her  treasures  of  plate  and 
money  to  helpt  in  tlie  crusade.  Constantinople  was 
fortified  and  with  a  gigantic  effort,  worthy  of  the  peat 
conquerors  of  the  world's  liistorj-,  Heraclius  drove 
back  the  Persians  cutting  them  off  in  Cihcia,  and 
forcing  them  finaUy  to  make  an  abject  appeal  for 
mercy  in  the  \-ery  royal  palaee  of  Dastagerd  itself. 
Chosrocs  liad  been  already  murdered  by  his  son,  who 
submitted  to  Ilerachus  a.  d.  tV_'s>.  The  emperor  re- 
turned, leaving  the  East  in  peace,  to  restore  the  Cross 
to  its  place  in  Jerusalem. 

Meanwhile  in  an  obscure  comer  of  the  empire 
Mohammed  had  been  bom,  and  in  this  very  year 
.'^ent  round  u  letter  demanding  for  a  new  creed  the 
suhmi.si<i<in  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  "The  year  of 
flight"  (a.  d.  {j'2'2)  had  passed,  uiid  Mohanuncd  was 
at  the  head  of  a  devoted  band  of  followers,  ready  to 
conquer  Arabia  and  perhaps  tlie  world.  It  was  an 
epow  of  the  world's  historjr,  and  twice  the  patiiarahs 
oi  Jerusalem  saw  the  abommatioo  of  desolation  stanl- 
ing  in  the  holv  place,  and  thought  the  end  of  aU 
thmgs  at  hand.  Ten  years  after  Shahrbarz  (637), 
when  the  glories  of  HeracUus  paled  before  the  storm 
of  Arab  conquest,  Sophronius  the  Patriarch  and 
Omar  the  Arab  stood  side  by  side  at  the  altar  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  East 
of  the  Mediterraneaii  the  Roman  Empire  had  fowu 
way  for  ever,  and  the  Arab  arms  now  ruled  the 
Churches  which  the  councils  of  two  centuries  before 
had  cut  oil  from  the  orthodox  communion.  For 
the  future  it  was  not  the  Melchite  or  Imperialist  to 
whom  the  Eastern  Churches  were  to  acknowledge  an 
unwilling  homage,  but  to  the  Bwoid  of  Islam.  ByaaoF 
tine  history  now  affected  them  little,  for  the  sueeessora 
of  Heraclius  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  Saracen 
fleets  away  from  the  capital.  The  famous  Icono- 
clastic controversy,  begun  by  Leo  the  Isaurian,  was 
continued  for  nearly  a  hunclred  years  (720-802)  by 
his  successors.  How  little  the  second  great  contro- 
versv  of  the  times  affected  the  Syrians  may  be  judged 
by  their  own  language  in  regard  to  the  "Ptacession  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  .  The  words  inserted  in  the  Creed 
by  the  Western  Church  were  the  occasion  of  the 
rupture,  for  which  the  riv.il  (laims  of  Crr^tury  of 
Rome  and  John  Scholastii  us  of  Con.stantinoiiie  had 
paved  the  way;  and  the  ninth  century  witnt's.sed  the 
unseemly  recriminations  and  the  final  break  between 
the  two  great  communions 

In  the  seventh  century  the  Syrian  Christians  fade 
from  the  general  history  of  the  Chtnrch.  The  Arabe 
were  inclined  to  favour  them  as  rivals  of  the  Gre<  ks, 
and  early  in  the  eiglifli  (i  nturv  W&lid  secured  the 
entry  of  tlieir  patriarch  into  .\ntioch,  whence  they 
had  been  driven  by  the  Greeks  since  the  death  of 
Jacobus  Baiadana.  But  be  romamed  there  oa|y  a 
abort  time,  nor  mn  Ui  people  free  from  the  pove- 
cutions  which  AbdehnaHk  ana  Yasid  ordered  gainst 
the  Christians;  while  in  771  the  Khalif  AbduUah  took 
throughout  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  ordering 
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rII  Jews  and  Chri-stiims,  eiipecially  at  Jerusalem, 
to  he  hraiuJcd  on  the  neck,  and  forenead.  A  Bhort- 
livcd  union  between  the  SymoB  aod  Armenians  (726) 
was  followed  by  peraeoution  at  the  hands  the  Greelci 
(760),  who  took  away  numy  8jrri«ii  and  Annaniaa 
■laves  horn  Mesopotamia  to  toe  West.  Two  oeD> 
turira  latpr  Nicpphorus  Phocaa,  anxious  to  unitr 
Christendom  against  the  Arabs,  caused  John  Sannhta, 
the  Patriarch  of  the  Syri  ui-,  to  be  brounht  to  Con- 
stantinople, there  to  diseu.-w  with  PolyeuctuH,  Patri- 
arch of  that  city,  the  diffprcnces  that  divided  them. 
In^thA  letter  written  by  John  to  Mennas  of  Alexan- 
dria we  peraerw  hofw  much  the  oonti'ovwsy  hsd 
become  a  mere  matter  of  verbal  expression,  and  how 
the  Syrians  clung  to  the  wonis  which  Grrclc  tjTanny 
had  made  the  badge  of  a  rival  party.  Thi"  imprison- 
ment of  John,  added  to  other  acts  ol  tyranny,  con- 
firmed their  hatred  of  the  Greeks,  and  made  them 
I>rafer  even  the  domination  of  the  Moslem.  From  the 
aij^btiiand  ninth  centuries  down  to  our  own  times  the 
history  of  Christianity  in  Syria  is  the  history  of  Ncstori- 
anism  and  of  the  Nestorian  Church,  of  Eutychianism 
and  the  MonophyHite  or  Jacobite  Syriae  Church,  of 
the  Monophysite  .Vnnenian  Church  of  Syria,  of 
the  Greek  Schism  and  of  tlie  Hvzantine,  Russian, 
and  Greek,  or  the  so-calknl  Orthodox  Ka.stcrn 
Church;  the  Schismatic  and  Mclchite  (Catholic) 
Greek  Patriarchates  of  Antioch;  the  Syrian,  Mono- 
physite, and  Catholic  Patriarchates  of  Antioch,  the 
Latin  Patriarchate  of  Antioch,  and  the  Mavonite 
Church,  for  all  which  we  respective  articles. 

Statistk  s  OK  THE  Wvuions  Christian  Sects  and 
Chubcues. — The  Christians  of  Modem  Syria*  schis- 
matie  as  well  as  Catholic  an  divided  kto  tha  fofloww 
ins  seets  and  churches: — 

WW*  Orthodox,  i.  9.  iho  SyrUm  <9M  SekUmaHe 
Church. — The  Greek  Orthodox  of  Syria  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
of  Antioch,  whose  resiiicnct!  is  at  Diiin;uscus  and  who 
has  un<!i T  his  jurisdiction  2  suffragan  or  auxiliary 
bish  jps  Hi  Cached  to  him  persona]|jrf  and  13  eparchies, 
or  arcbdioceBef^  fi(k(X)0  familifli^  or  about  250,000 
subjects,  most  of  wfiom  dwcD  in  Syria  proper.  Of 
these  thirteen  eparchies  eleven  are  in  Syria,  one 
in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  one  in  Armenia  and 
Asia  Minor.  The  Greek  Orthodox  of  Syri;i  Imve 
5  schools  with  810  pupils  in  Heirut;  24  in  Damascus 
and  surrounding  villages,  with  2215  pupils  and  60 
teachers:  and  12  in  Northern  Syria  with  2400  pupiia 
and  05  teadbwra.  The  liturgy  of  the  Syrian  Orsde 
OrthodoKisthaiof  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  litur- 
gical langusf^,  Greek  with  a  great  deal  of  Arabic, 
which  is  the  vernacular  of  all  the  Christians  of  .Syria. 

Grrek-Afelrhitc.^,  i.  e.  Roman  Catholic  Syrians  of 
the  Greek  /("lYc— These  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Greck-Melchite  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  wImmo 
residence  is  at  Damascus,  and  nho  has  under  his 
patriarchal  jurisdiction  4  archdioceses,  8  dioceses,  2 
patriarchal  vicariates  (at  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria), 
with  a  total  of  about  125,000  souls,  divided  as  follows: 
(1)  Archdiocese  of  .\leppo,  6  churches  and  chapels, 
10,000  souls,  86  colleges  sujierintended  by  Franciscan, 
Capuchin  and  Jesuit  missionaries;  (2)  Archdiocese  of 
Bostra  and  Hauran  with  12,000  souls,  4  churches,  8 
chapels,  16  priests  and  4  schools;  (3)  Arehdiooese  of 
Honos  and  Hamah,  with  8000  souls,  20  ehtirches  and 
chapels,  20  priests  and  18  schools,  residence  at  Iloms; 

(4)  Archdiocese  of  Tyre,  with  6200  souls,  11  churches 
and  chapels,  20  priests,  of  which  15  are  Basilian 
monks,  and  13  schools,  residence  at  Siir  (Tyre); 

(5)  Dioeeaa  of  Beirut  and  Diebail,  with  15,000  souls, 
oaaMminaiy  at  Afak-Th»,  UO  parishes,  105  churchea 
and  ehapels,  and  10  sdioob,  rendenoe  at  Beirut: 

(6)  Diocese  of  Cicsarea-Philippi,  or  Baneas,  with  4!X)6 
souls,  l.")  parishes,  9  churches  and  chapels.  17  priests, 
and  I'j  M  fiools,  residence  at  Gemaidat-Marioiin;  (7) 
Diocese  of  Damascus,  of  wliioh  the  patriarch  himself 
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is  the  ordinary,  with  one  sidTragan  bishop,  witJl 
12,000  souls,  9  parishes,  and  9  churches;  (8)  DioceM 
of  Hehopolis  or  Ba'albek,  with  5000  souls,  9  parishes^ 
10  churches,  15  prieists,  and  8  schoob,  residence  at 
Ba'aHbek:  (0)  Diocese  Ptolemais  or  Saint  John  of 
Acre,  widi  9000  soub,  24  stations,  25  Orardiea,  M 
priests,  and  8  schools,  residence  at  Akka;  (10)  Dio- 
ct-se  of  Sidon,  with  18,000  souls,  38  churches  and 
chapels,  41  priests,  34  schools,  residence  at  SavdaJ 
(11)  Diocese  of  Tripoli,  erected  in  1897;  (12)  Diocese 
of  Zahle  and  Furzoul,  with  17,000  souls,  30  churchea 
and  cliapels,  35  jpriests,128choo]s,  residence  at  ZahlOk 
Tha  two  patnarehal  vicariatfes  at  Jeruashm  and 
Alexandria  have  a  dozen  parishes  in  the  latter  and 
four  or  five  parishes  in  the  former.  The  Gre^- 
Melchitcs  have  also  a  parish  with  a  church  in  Mar- 
seilles, another  in  Paris  (since  1889),  and  several 
in  the  Unit«d  States.  In  Jeru.salem  tliey  have  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Anne,  founded  in  1882  Cardinal 
Lavigerie  under  the  oirectioo  of  tha  WhitaFlathers. 
The  number  of  these  average  between  125  and  150^ 
They  have  also  a  seminary  in  Rome  founded  for  them 
in  1577  by  Gregory  XIII,  under  the  name  of  Collega 
of  St.  Athanasius;  also  a  small  sominarj'  in  Beirut, 
and  a  larger  one  at  Ain-Traz.  Three  indigenous 
religious  orders,  for  men  and  women  alike,^  arc  still 
in  existence  among  the  Greck-Melchites  in  Syria, 
vis:  The  Aleppine,  with  40  monks  and  18  nuns;  the 
Baladites  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  with  96  monks  and 
42  nuns;  and  the  Mokhalla.^ite.s,  or  S:dvatori.'\ns,  with 
200  monks  and  25  nuns.  The  rules  lollow(><l  by  these 
three  orders  are  either  those  of  St.  Basil  or  St.  George. 
From  the  time  of  Gregory  XVI  (1831-46)  the 
patriarch  of  the  Grcck-Melchttes  is  allowed  to  assuma 
the  official  Utle  of  "FMxiareli  of  Antioeli,Alenndiia, 
and  JenaNlem". 

The  SjfHainJarnhUrs,  i.  p.  MnvophysiUs. — ^They  ara 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Syrian  Jacobite  Patri- 
un  I»  of  Antioch,  whose  residence  is  at  Der-cl-Za- 
faran  near  Mardin  in  Northern  Mesopotamia.  The 
Syrian  Jacobites  were  formerl^r  very  numerous  and 
■eattered  all  over  Weatem  Am^  EtVP*t  mmL  India, 
having  had  in  tiie  twvlffh  and  thirteenth  eeutiulea 
as  many  as  20  metropolitans  and  100  bishops  or  dio- 
ceses. At  present,  they  have  but  S  archbishops  and 
3  hisliops  with  a  total  of  about  80,000  souli,  not 
including  those  of  Malabar,  in  India,  who  are  not 
under  the  direct  Jurisdiction  of  the  Svrian  Jacobite 
Patriarch  of  Antioch.  The  episoaml  eees  of  tlua 
C%urch,  with  the  exception  of  tint  of  Jerusalem,  whose 
tituliir  bishop  resides  at  Z:i'f;ir.nn  near  Mardin,  are  all 
situ.ited  in  MesoiM)t amia,  and  in  the  extreme  north- 
eastern sc'i'tion  of  Syria.  Their litnigieallangnacB ia 

Syriac  (see  Mo.noi'HVSITBS). 

Catholic  Syriana. — These  consist  mainly  of  those 
Syrian  Jacobites  who  in  the  last  hve  or  six  eenturies 
have  gradually  given  up  their  Monophysite  iMresy, 

and  embrace*!  the  Catholic  Faith,  though  retaining 
their  Syrian  Rite,  customs,  and  liturgy.  In  course 
of  time  they  have  become  numerous  enough  to 
have  a  patriareli  of  their  own  with  several  dioceses 
and  bishops.  They  are  to  be  found  mainlj^  in  Syria, 
Palestine,  Mesopotwnia,  and  Babytonia.  ,  Their 
patriarch,  whose  official  residence  is  at  Mardin,  baft 
ynho  lives  sometimes  in  Mosul  and  sometimes  in  .\leppo 
or  Beirut,  in  S>Tia,  is  officially  entitled  the  "S\Tian 
Patriarch  of  Antioch",  having  under  his  jiri^  lii  lion 
nine  dioces«>s  with  a  total  of  about  40,tKXJ  souls, 
divided  as  follows:  (1)  Archdiocese  of  Bagdad,  with 
2000  souls,  3  churches,  6  priests,  and  1  school,  resi- 
dence Bagdad;  (2)  Archaioccse  of  Damascus,  with 
4000  souls,  6  parishes.  6  churches,  12  priests,  and 
6  schools,  remdence  Damascus;  (3)  Arendiocese  tit 
Horns  and  Hamuli,  with  3000  souls.  r>  parishes,  and 
a  churches,  residence  Homs;  (4)  Din<  ese  nf  ,\leppo, 
with  4000  souls,  3  parishes,  3  churches,  and  15  priests, 
reeidmoe  Aleppo;  (5)  Dioceee  of  Beirut,  with  7w 
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aofBli^  1  ehitrqh,  and  3  priesta:  (6)  Diooeae  of  Diarbe- 
Idr,  wHh  1000  Boub,  3  parnfaeB,  3  diurches,  and  7 

priests.  (7)  Diocese  of  Djezire,  with  2000  souls,  7 
churches,  10  priests,  and  6  schools,  residence  Dje- 
lire;  (8)  Diocese  of  Mardin,  with  6000  souls,  7  sta- 
tions, 9  churches,  25  prie8tj4,  and  7  schools;  (9)  Dio- 
oeae of  Mosul,  with  10,000  souls,  8  parishes,  12 
ehurdie^  and  25  priests,  residence  Mosul.  The 
liturgical  language  of  this  Church  is  Syriac. 

Catholics  of  the  Latin  Rite. — ^The  Catholics  of  the 
Latin  Rite  in  Syria  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are 
undi  r  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Apostolic  Delegate  of 
Syria,  whose  residence  is  at  IJeinit  (formerly  at 
Aleppo).  They  number  about  7000,  scattered  idl 
over  the  large  towns  of  S>Tia,  and  are  either  of  Italian 
or  Rrandi  descent,  having  settled  in  Byiim  mainly 
for  commercial  or  educational  ptvpoaea.  The  so- 
called  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Antiodi  owes  its  origin 
tothetimesof  the  Crusades  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  nnturies,  in  connexion  with  tin-  estal)- 
lishment  of  the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Jcnjsalem, 
both  of  which  are  nowadays  simply  titular^  without 
any  iurisdiction,  and  their  titulars  reside  in  Rome. 
The  Latin  Patriarch  of  Antioch  has  under  his  purely 
titular  jurisdiction  the  following  titular  arcnbish- 
oprics:  Apamca,  Adana,  Tarsus,  Anazarbe,  Seleucia, 
Irenop>olis,  Cyr,  Hierapolis,  Edcssa,  Amida,  Nisihis, 
Eniena,  HeliopolLs,  Palmyra,  Danuuscus,  Philadel- 
phia, Bostra,  Aim  ire,  Derbe,  Epiphania,  Gabala*  and 
now  For  Armenians  (Catholic  and  Schismatie)  Me 
Aatamk;  tot  Chaldeans  (Catholie)  ne  Cbaldeak 
CBRtBTtAMB.  The  last  group  of  ChtMaas  in  Syria, 
and,  p<  rhaps  the  most  important  one,  ronsists  of  the 
Maronite.s  of  Mt.  Ix  hanon.  They  form  by  far  the 
largest  Christian  conuiiunity  of  Sjxia,  and  are  all  in 
union  with  the  Catholic  Church.    (Sec  Maronites.) 

The  latest  approximate  statistica  of  the  population 
and  various  denominatioaa  in  Qyria  era--4otal  pop- 
ulation, 3,226,160;  Mohammeduia,  2,9pM0O;  Oftta> 
olic  Christians,  555,949;  non-Catholic  Christians, 
435,389;  Nunairivyeh,  al^out  1.50,000;  Ismailivveh, 
about  120,0(K);  Druies^  about  70,(M)0;  Jew.s,  tir),i;ir,. 

Cathouc  Missions  in  Syuia. — The  beginninps  of 
Catholic  missions  in  Syria  may  be  appropruit(-l\- 
tmeed  bade  to  the  age  of  the  QruMmn  and  the 
ert^lufaraent  of  tlie  Latin  Patriafdiate  ef  Aatiodi 
in  1100,  and  that  of  the  Vicariate  Apcstolic  nf  Aleppo 
in  1762.  The  first  Latin  Patriarch  of  Antioch  was 
appointe<l  either  in  llfX)  (according  to  Le  (^uirii) 
or  1008  (according  to  Mas  Latriej  by  Pone  Urban 
H,  The  first  a^)i>ointee  was  Bernard,  Bishop  of 
Arteda,  near  Antioch.  He  died  in  1132  and  was  soo- 
eeeded  by  Raoul,  from  Dumf root  in  Nonnandy,  who, 
owing  to  flagrant  acts  of  impertinence  and  msub- 
ordinalion  to  the  Holy  Sec,  was  forced  to  resign 
in  1142.  He  waa  .succeeded  by  Ainicric  or  Aniaury, 
of  Limoges,  who,  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  ELenaud  de  Chatillon,  Prince  of  Antioch,  was 
nenecuted,  tortured,  and  finally  compelled  to  fiee 
to  Jeruralem.  In  1 160,  however,  he  was  restored  to 
his  see  by  Baudouin  II,  Prince  of  Aleppo.  Soon, 
however,  Bohemond  III,  Prince  of  Antioch^  drove 
Amaury  out  of  his  see  and  offered  it  instead,  m  llGl, 
to  the  Greek  Patriarch,  Athana<<ius.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  in  1170,  caused  by  a  terrific  earthquake,  in 
which  most  of  the  Greek  clergy  also  lost  their  livea^ 
tiie  Greeks  lost  thmr  influence  and  power  with  the 
people.  In  1196  Amaury  himself  died  and  was  rath 
eeeded  by  Pierre  d'Angoul^me,  Bishop  of  Tripoli. 
In  1204  rietro  of  Capua,  known  as  Pletro  d'Amalfi, 
was  chosen  Patriarch  of  .\ntioeh.  Bohemond  IV, 
however,  soon  began  to  iii(ri|iu<'  in  order  to  replace 
him  with  the  Greek  Patriarch,  Simeon  III;  but  he  was 
excommunicated  by  the  patriarch  and  by  the  pope 
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in  1208,  and  waa  meoeeded  by  the  Latin  Biabop  of 
Jerusalem,  Pwtro  di  Capoa,  nephew  of  the  deoeased 

patriarch.  Bohemond  IV,  however,  refused  to 
acknowledge  him.  In  the  nuaiiwhile,  after  many 
quarrels  and  vici.'^situdes,  King  Bohemond  and  the 
Latin  clergy  agretxl  to  the  election  of  Rainier,  in  1219, 
as  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  after  having  suooeeded  in 
inducing  the  pope  to  create  the  CteeoL  ooamaat  of 
the  see,  the  ratriaidi  FMer.  a  eardinal.  Kainier 
died  in  1226  and  was  succeeded  in  1228  bv  Albert 
Rezato,  who  wan  prefiont  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  in 
1245  and  who  (iie<l  a  short  time  afterwards. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  sev- 
eral Latin  patriarchs  occupied  the  See  of  Antioch,  but 
were  constantly  hurnwcd  and  moketed  by  the  native 
Greek  clery  and  by  the  FtuaidA  prineee  themeelTW, 
who  for  political  purposee  were  ever  ready  to  sacri- 
fice religious  interests  in  order  to  secure  the  good  will 
of  the  native  Greek  SjTians.  In  tlie  \ear  1348,  how- 
ever, the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  came  to  an 
end,  as  far  as  effective  jurisdiction  was  concerned, 
although  it  continued  to  exist  till  our  own  times 
simply  as  a  titular  dignity.  The  present  Latin 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  resides  in  Rome.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  however,  when  it  was  at  its  height, 
the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  had  under  ita 
jurisdiction  the  Latin  sees  of  Laodicea,  Gabala, 
Antaradus  or  Tortosa,  Tripoli,  Byblos,  Seleucia, 
Tarsus,  Cory  cos.  Mamistra,  Eoessa,  Apamea,  Bar 
lanea,  Artesia,  Albaria,  lAriawa,  Mariam^  Hierapolil^ 
Cyr,  Nicosia,  I^pboe,  Famagusta,  and  Limaaeol  (see 
Le  Quien.  •^Oriens  Christianu^.  Ill,  1166-1232). 
During  these  two  centuries,  the  presence  of  so 
many  Catholic  bishops,  clerga',  and  lay  p^Hiple  of  the 
Latin  Rite  in  1':l1i  ^tine  and  Syria  was  productive 
of  good  Catholic  uiii>sionary  results,  as,  owing  pre- 
cisely to  the  contact  of  the  Latins  with  the  vanooB 
Oriental  flchiwnatkT  Churehea  of  the  Near  East,  • 
large  number  of  OreefcB,  KeetoriuM,  Jacobite  SjTiane 
and  Monophysite  Armenian."?,  not  .seldom  l«xl  by  their 
own  bishops  and  clergy,  embraced  the  Catholic  Faith. 

The  .s<'eon(l  centre  of  Catholic  propaganda  in  Syria 
was  the  Latin  Vicariate  .Apostolic  <wf  Aleppo.  I'hia 
Vicariate  waa  first  esUiblisbcd  in  1702,  extending  ita 
juriadiction  and  its  beneficial  miwionaiy  influenoo 
over  all  Syria,  Cyprus.  Egypt,  npd  Arabia,  allof  whiefa 
provinces  were  then,  by  a  special  decree  of  the  Con- 
grej^ation  of  the  Propaganda,  detached  from  the 
\'ie;iri:ite  Apostdlie  of  Con.stantinople.  Its  first  oo 
cupant  was  the  Lazarist  Ha.s.su.  .\fter  his  death,  and, 
in  fact,  several  decades  later,  in  1817,  he  was  suo- 
oeeded  by  Mgr.  Gandolfi,  of  tne  Congr«atioii  of  tto 
Mission,  who  waeieplaMinlSaVbyMgr.  TiTT—^^ 
titular  Bishop  of  .Abydos.  From  1827  down  to  1896, 
owin^  to  the  special  rights  and  privileees  enjoyed  by 
the  iVanciscana  as  the  fUsliKiiaiis  of  the  Holy  Lnna. 
all  the  Latin  Vicars  Apo.-<tolic  of  AlepiKi  were  selectea 
from  the  Franciscan  order  a.s  follows;  A.  Faxio  (1836- 
38);  Father  Fillardell  (1839-52)  who  died  a  martyr 
in  Constantinople  in  1852;  P.  Brunoni  (1858);  B. 
Milani  (1874-76);  L.  Piavi  in  1877,  who  in  1889  was 
made  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem;  and  G.  Etonfii^li 
in  1890,  who  in  185M)  wa.s  transferre*!  to  the  Latin 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Egypt.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
residence  waa  transferred  from  .Mejipo  to  Beirut, 
which  was  gradually  becoming  the  most  influential 
and  progressive  town  of  the  Near  East.  In  1896  a 
French  Dominican,  Mgr  Charles  DuvaL  for  nearly 
thirty  years  missionary  at  Mosul,  succeeded  Bonfigli. 
Duval  di'  (I  in  \'M)l  and  was  nureeeded  on  January  17 
of  the  following  year  (190.'))  by  Mgr.  Kre<iiano  (!ian- 
nini,  titular  .Vrehbi-ihop  of  l^erra. 

During  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  oentui^  the 
Vicariate  Apoetolic  of  S\Tia  suffered  levenl  fcasca. 
In  ISajUm*  and  AjUm  tram  tainn  mnviJ^A  in 
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Phoenicia,  and  the  Islanti  of  Cyprus.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  Vicariat<?  Apostolic  of  Syria  obtained 
full  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Latins  of  this  vicariate, 
this  prerogative  being  definitely  withdrawn  from  the 
■uperviBkm  of  the  Roly  Land.  The  Vicariate  Apoe- 
tolie  of  Syria  embraoes  at  present  the  foOowiiiK  terri* 
tory:  on  the  north  its  boundary  lino  starts  from  the 
Gulf  of  Adalia,  and  touching  the  fouthcrn  liiuits  of 
TawUfl,  stretches  toward  tlic  Kuphrafcs,  making  a 
bend  at  Uamah  On  the  east  is  the  Desert  of  Pal- 
myra; on  the  south,  Palestine;  <m  the  west  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.  Since  their  Inatilutioa  the  vicars  of 
Syria  have  held  the  title  of  vfcwnt  ApoetqUe  of  the 
Holy  See  for  tlio  non-Latin  Catholics  who  live  within 
the  limits  of  their  province.  'I'lieir  power  jus  dclegatesj 
however  has  not  undergone  the  sjunc  restricfioua 
aa  their  authority  of  Vicars  ApostoUc;  and  CathoUcs 
of  the  Oriental  Rite  in  the  I^atin  Patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem  are  subject  to  Syria  by  way  of  delegation. 

The  Latin  communities,  especially  the  French,  have 
developed  very  extensively,  particularly  in  thi.s  cen- 
tury, under  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Syria.  Thcv 
affoni  at  the  present  time  the  strongest  bulwark 
againflt  the  increasing  encroachments  of  both  Prot- 
estant and  Orthodox  aissions  which  are  seducing 
with  money  and  i)romise.s  the  hard-working,  but  poor 
people  of  Syria.  The  Capiicdin.s,  station(>d  in  Syria 
since  1627,  care  for  the  pari.shes  of  .\ntioch,  Baabdath, 
Beirut,  and  Mersina:  thev  have  besides  houses  at 
Aleppo,  Abey,  Ohaxir.  Koderbek,  and  Salima.  Their 
leliguMia  however  aie  but  few  in  number.  The  Fran- 
ciscans have  twelve  convents  in  the  following  places: 
Aintab,  AlepjK),  Beirut,  Damjuscus,  Ilarissa,  leniRi^ 
Kale,  Kenave,  Latakie,  Marash,  Sayda,  Sour,  and 
Tripoli.  Tin  y  :iUn  h:tvi'  10  parishes,  and  number 
about  56  religi«>us.  Their  college  at  Aleppo  is  in  a 
flooiishing  conditicn  and  numbers  140  pupils.  The 
Trappisto  have  «  house  at  Sheikle  by  Akbes,  near 
Alexandretta.  The  Lasarists,  estabhsfaed  hi  Syria 
since  1784,  have  five  l-.c  i.se.s  with  parishes  and  niifr* 
sions  at  Antouni,  Be  ret  Dama-scus,  and  Tri|)oli. 
They  number  about  '.ii  reii>;ious,  and  po.'we.s.s  in  the 
villages  of  I..<'l)anon  a  lars;^  number  of  primary  schools 
whiohthey  themselves  viat  and  maintain.  The  Car- 
melites, stationed  in  Syria  binoe  16fi0|  have  five  resi- 
daioes:  at  Alexandretta,  which  forms  a  parish,  in 
Bf^lan,  Biscerri,  Kohbayat,  and  Tripoli.  Their  re- 
ligious are  al>out  8  in  number.  The  Brothers  of^  the 
Christian  Schools  have  4  primary  schools  in  Beirut, 
Latdcie,  Tripoli,  and  Tripoli  By-the-Sca. 

The  Jesuits  woe  established  for  the  first  time  in 
1505,  and  later  returned  to  Syria  at  the  invitatimi  of 
Mgr.  Mazloum  and  in  obedience  to  the  order  of 
Gregory  X\  I.  Their  ini.'v'^ion  numbers  174  ineinbers, 
of  whom  66  are  priests,  47  .Hchola^itie.s,  and  til  brother 
■asistant^.  After  being  stationed  at  Zeilah,  and 
later  in  Mesopotamia,  we  Jesuits  founded  at  (diazir 
in  1846 the OnenUdSerainary  whidi  was  transferred 
to  Beirut  in  1  *<7  '  and  has  an  enrollment  of  50  students. 
This  seminary  lias  alrea<ly  sent  forth  over  130  priests. 
The  younner  reli(;ious  of  tlie  Antonines,  of  the 
Maronit^  Kite,  of  the  Basilian,  and  of  the  Greek  lUle, 
foUowthevooursesof  philosophy  and  theolog>' with  the 
seminarists,  all  bebg  related  by  similarity  of  rite. 
In  1848  the  Jesoits  established  another  college  at 
Ghazir;  this  too  was  transferre<l  to  Beirut,  and  haa 
Ix-eome  the  celebrat<'d  College  of  St.  Joseph.  In 
1883  the  medical  .«ehool  was  addtxl,  which  to-day  is 
attended  by  130  students;  the  college  ha«  5(K)  stu- 
dents enrolled.  Eighty  rehgious  professors  and  six 
French  doctors  take  jMurt  in  the  instruction  of  the 
students  and  direet  the  most  complete  printing  estab- 
lishment in  the  Orient,  publishing  a  weekly  ncwqpaper 
in  Arabic,  the  "Beshtr",  and  tlie  bi-monthlv  Arabic 
review,  "Al-Mashrik".  In  1896  P.Barnierf(mii(l. .lat 
Seyda  in  the  regMn  of  Akkar  a  normal  school  which 
ii  nttuded  by  ^BQi^;  aim  an  oiphaiuie  aft  TMiaiL 


During  the  last  three  centuries  the  Catholir  mi». 
sionaries  of  Syria  have  had  to  contend  against  liOH\'y 
odds  and  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  Mohammedaxis, 
the  Druses,  and  the  various  Oriental  Schisnuttie 
Churches,  and,  in  the  last  century,  also 
many  obstacles  and  antagonisms  offered  by  the 
various  Syrian  Prf)testant  Miasiona.  But  notwith- 
standing opposition  they  have  forged  ahead  and  arc 
regenerating  the  Christians  of  Syria  into  a  new  life, 
mainly  through  the  channels  of  religious  instruction, 
conversion,  and  educational  and  phOanthropic  cn^r- 
prises.  The  Jesuits,  the  Lasarists,  and,  of  \&tc,  the 
Christian  Brothers  have  achieved  such  prt)>trt»« 
in  the  Une  of  religious  and  educational  work  that 
they  have  under  their  care,  at  present,  nearly  300 
schools,  with  400  teachers  and  some  14,000  pupUa. 
The  Jesuits  alone  have  under  their  care  155  ele- 
mentary schools  scattered  all  over  Syria :  5  in  Beinit 
with  16  teachers  and  900  pupils;  5  in  Damaeeus 
with  6  twichers  and  2,tO  pupils;  19  in  Bikfaya  with 
2'.i  tiachers  and  1300  pupils;  29  in  Ghazir  with  21 
t»achers  and  nearly  2000  pupils;  21  at  llunus  with 
30  teachers  and  1000  students;  37  at  Savda  with 
56  teachers  and  1500  pupils;  18  at  Tanial  with  22 
teachers  and  900  students;  and  21  at  Zahle  with  30 
teachers  and  tn  arly  LlfK)  students.  The  Laxariats, 
estabUshed  in  S.\  i  ia  in  17s4,  have  under  their  rare  1 10 
elementary  sehooLs  with  130  t<?acher8  and  nearly  600*3 
pupils.  Their  high  school  and  college  at  .\nioura  and 
Damascus  have  300  and  200  students  respect ivd|y. 
The  £UsterB  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  have  charge  of  aonoe 
SOfemale  sehooband 4000 gh-b.  TheKsters of Nasa- 

refli  of  T.\  ons,  <'stabli.shefl  sinre  1,S71,  have  .s(}uk)1w  ;ind 
nvnsionunts  at  Beirut,  St.  John  of  Acre,  Sbefaiimr, 
IlailTa,  and  Nazareth,  with  alwut  2(KK)  i)upils.  The 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Marseilles,  established  in 
Syria  m  lst(>,  have  several  schools  in  Beirut,  S&yda, 
Nazareth,  Tyre,  and  Deir-el-Qamar,  with  about 
1500  pupils.  The  StBters  of  the  Holy  Family  haw 
a  lar^e  >rh(><)l  nt  Beirut,  with  over  2.*)0  pupils.  The 
Sisters  of  tl)e  Ci(km1  Siiepherd  of  Angi  rs,  have  an 
on)hanage  at  Ihuumana  with  1.50  innuites.  Finally, 
the  Slariamettes,  an  order  of  native  nuns,  estab- 
lished in  1860,  have  under  their  care  not  less  than  41 
schools,  85  teachers,  and  some  3500  pupils,  scattered 
all  over  Syria;  1  at  Beirut,  2  at  Celip,  9  at  Bikfaya,  1 
in  Danuuscus,  6  in  Ghazir,  2  at  HoOM,  6  at  Sayda,  6 
at  Tanaii.  and  8  ut  Zahle. 

Bi  II' K  M  MiiiT,  TrattU  in  Syria  and  tMr  ll<^-j  I>a-n<i  (1S22), 
1-3U9;  WoHTABET,  The  Suriatu  (London,  1856);  Cbmn-kt, 
Buphntu  Bxpeditim  (Loadon.  1838):  Rirm,  Jifiifcwufo  mm 
Anm,  XVII.  pta.  1  kiid  2  (B«riiii,  1864-U):  Vcw  Kbbmu. 
UtUtUlfiitn  und  Danujurun  (Virnna.  1853);  BcirmN  A>t>  Drakk, 
VntxiAored  Svria  (Ijimioii.  XslD  .  Rccum,  AVur.  o'"Q-  unircr-*. 
rf*.4»if  AntiriruTt  (ISM);  I'ortkk,  Fit*  Yeart  in  Z>oin<nr«»  !lx>o- 
tlon.  IK-w);  UlpXT,  He,lo\nna  of  Ihr  Euffirotfn  (Ixindoti.  1n70); 
DE  Vtxjee,  Sirrie  Cmtnilr  (I'arin.  I.S65  77);  Idsm,  Syrie.  PaU»- 
tine,  MonI  Alhos  (Paria,  1879);  HaCRAO.  Kmm  U»  SmUm  U. 
Mr*on>tamirn  (LeipMK.  1*183);  Miixm,  Abm*  tkrmtok  Atris 
(I>ondon,  l.HDI);  Charmkh,  V-jMivr  rn  .Svn/-  (Pan*.  IRVl); 
I.AnT  lil  KTO.v,  inner  Life  of  Syrut  ,I..in.lon,  IST.'O;  PonT.  Flarm 
of  Syrui.  I'islrKlinr  nii'l  Sinat  (ftinit.  Hi  MANS  AND  PrCH- 

HTKiN,  Urinrn  in  .V»rf/-.S|/nfn  (IH'.HM;  I'uxT.  K-'nyt  on  tht  SeeU 
arul  SatiotuUttif*  of  Syria,  etc.  (Ixindon,  1800);  GooDRlca- 
Fhkbr,  In  a  Surian  SaddU  (London.  1905):  Beix.  Tht  De^H 
and  the  Sown  (IxKidon.  1907):  Ix>irrrr.  La  SvrU  d'aujimrrM 
(Paria.  1HH4);  CPinT.t>  imi "»  <"«<*  Paleal\nr  (New  ^  ork. 

1903);  LlBBKT  AWD  ROSnm.  The  Jordan  VaUnf  and  Prbv 
(Now  York,  190.1):  IsniBOLD.  Vndrr  the  Syrian  Sun  (rhilwiel- 
phia.  1907);  Kklman  and  TnoUAi,  fr.<m  /J(ima»ruj  to  Pnlmyra 
(Ix.nflon,  IfiOH);  Mahoouocth.  Cairo.  Jrrutalfm  and  Dama*' 
oij.  (Ixindon,  1907);  QriSET.  Sunt,  l.iban  H  /'n/<um«  (Pmria, 
181W);  Baedeker.  Palr^l<nr  nnd  .Syria  (U-ip«ic.  1906) ;  Dotokt, 
CounOtotrapfiiqu»4e  t'Fmptrr  Oltnvian  (Paria,  1907);  G.  BMrra, 
HiakirkSrOtoarvphv  of  thr  Holy  Land  (Ix>ndon.  1900). 

For  the  ItHiaimw  hi!itor\-  of  C  hruitian  Syria  soi-  the  bib|jo«- 
rapUaa  appetidcd  to  Brtirl«>»  on  t)if  various  Oriental  M-histna, 
rhiirtbea.  rilps,  etc.;  al-o  Hi  hkitt.  Enrly  Rattrm  Chritt>anUm 
(London,  19U»1;  Haksa.  k,  .Ui»»i«n  and  ExpanMH  «f  CSTip 
tianUy,  etc.  (2  voU..  2nd  IHOS);  AoEifEr.  TheOr^Mf  O* 
BatUm  Omnkm  (Edinbiuj*jl«0.H) ;  FoirrMcoiL  The  Orifutdm 
E<ut«r%  CkurA  (London.  1907);  Stamijet,  Th»  EaMcrn  Chmh 
(London,  1876);  PaRBT.  Sii  .U..r./A.  .«  n  Swrxan  .W..n<arf<r» 
(1S95>;  Baimeb,  The  Kettariam  a'ul  thrxr  Uuwtl'  i  j.i  oJon. 
18S2):  Naua.  Hitt.  ^  At  Uobt_Ea$t€m  Church  (5  vola..  London. 
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1873);  Afwei«*«fT,  BihhMhffn  Orientnlii  (i  vols.,  Rome,  1719- 
28):  i.c  tjMFv.  (>Tirri.i  (  Krttiuinut  ( l'iin.'<,  1740);  Hibakohbii, 
Dta  PatnareiiaiM,  etc.  (I'AHiJ;  DK  Jkhat.  Df  la  Situation  dfj) 
•uje<j  Oltoaiaiu  nm-A/uiu^nKiiu  ( Ffnj'<.-<i'|><.  1906);  O'Lkabt. 
7*M  Syrian  CAurrA  and  Father*  iI>ijiu1<>u.  1*JI>0);  Raubatii, 
£>>ClllW«ii>l  pour  anri'r  li  I'kittoirt  du  Chrittianume  en  Ortrn<, 
I  (Full,  1905):  CiiAiinv,  nut.  iit*  PatriarcaU  UtUdttt,  He. 

iRlMIM^  190B  ):  AviiiL,  /,<»  Eolixm  aulonnmrt  H  nulnr^fihnUt 
1808);  loMM,  l.<*  Ur-cn  SlilkiUi  tls*i'.i/;  Ii>i  M,  (>..  .Wuai.iri 
tMgimtHH  Orient  an  X  Vh  nitcU  (ltHX>)i  Beth,  U\e  or\tnUil>*ch 
Ckrimmktit  dtr  MiMmtmi»m4m  (BarUn,  190S) ;  BaiaiER,  U 
atkiaw—  Oritntoli  du  XI*  tUdt  (1800) ;  Buobtvan,  Lituraiea, 
Mmaltrn  and  Wettem.  I  (Oxford.  1890);  TivcntMSZ,  Tke  CKurcke* 
Stfmraltd  from  Rome  (Sew  York,  1907);  HBrsix-Ls  CiJiacq. 
tlxtt.  dt»  Connie*  (Pari*.  1907  •qq,);  Nillm,  Kalen  tarium 
Manualt  utrimque  Ecrlrtiir  OrirnUuit  tt  Occidcniali i ,  (Inns- 
bruck. lttUe-97).  PtiiAXl,Etudt*  d'hiMloire  rtligietue,  A  tmreri 
rOrimU  (Puia.  1807);  Fimno*.  L'SMitt  Orimtals  (1855); 
ScaoroiT.  Lm  RUormt^  a  la  PrcUaion  dt»  Chrftitn*  tn  TiirgwM 
0873-1904)  (Palis  1904):  Vernat  and  Dambma.n.v.  Lea  PtMf 
aaneca  Hranffirtai  dam  le  Letant,  en  Sme  et  en  Palestine  (1900)' 
Bee  alao  the  seDcnil  hi«torii-!«  i>f  the  Church  by  Scbaft,  HERnrjr- 
adTBEK,  Auoo,  DvcHVi^s^,  i  ir  ,  und  in  particular  the  twu  i'nucb 
periodicals,  dovoted  iuainl>  lu  the  «tudy  of  the  Oriental  Churches, 
via.:  JtMMrfi  rOrient  ChrHien.  and  L'KdiM  d'Oritnt,  Paris; 
•lao  the  full  bniUography  in  Chevalier's  Rfftrtoira  da*  mmrem 
kxsloriatuedu  Moyrn  Ayr.  under  the  articles  iSinnM  and  Aniiocht, 
Catholic  Mi.'«<iiiin.'<. — WAObiNO,  Annalee  Minorum  (10  vols.. 
1731-45);  Makceluno  d\  Civkixo.  Storia  Vnitrrtalr  HtUt 
Miuioni  franeeeeane  (4  vol^..  1Vj'J);Lk  (JfiEN,  (Jnrn*  ChrxH, 
(Paris,  1740):  Ui—ionet  CalAolica  dfcnp*-  (Rome,  1901): 
PiOLBT,  Irst  JlitswM  Calk.  f^MMstsss  m  XIX*  miitU,  I  0>«ris, 
1001).  205-3W:  Lourwr.  £«s  llUtUma  CalK  auXIX*  tiMe 
(Lille.  1895);  I.A0NAr,  Hut.  de*  UiMioiu  Etrmotr**  (3  voU.. 
I'arii.  1H94):  ric.viuox.  HiM.  dt»  Miteum*  Cath..  (Paris.  1847); 
I'iKA.vi,  (>[).  cit.;  Werner,  AlUit  dm  Mi*riime  Cath.  (Freiburg. 
ISSO);  AnnaUa  dr  la  PTniMigfilum  df  tn  '  Lyon.i),  paaidm;  UuUt- 
(tn  da*  Cbittrei  d'OrtaiU,  paamm;  Hilaexnaol,  Verjateuna  d»r 
Kinkm4mOnm»»  (Bafiihwi.  1805);  Kobhlkr.  DiektOt^ 
KsdUn  KMim  4m  JTofvcnlaMdas  (Darmstadt,  1906) ;  Waaam, 
Orhi*  lemtrvm  eathoHeut  (Freiburg,  1890):  Fhakco,  L'B^iee 
Creeqtf  Mekkite,  etc.  (1H9H):  JclX4EM,  La  noutalle  miteion  de  la 
eomftoffnie  de  Jftu»  en  Syrie  (Tours,  1890);  W.  M,  Mahhhai.i, 
ChrixtMn  M\nni>n»  i  I,"iiiilrjii,  l^'^^i:  UaHN,  Gt»ch.  lUr  i.atho. 
Mhttumtn  (5  voln..  Colocne,  1857-65);  Djunkovskt.  livel.  dee 
Cath.  {Pvim,  UM4):  Bbknaboim  ob  Rocbx,  Hiai. 

(Para,.  laWj^Mid  U»  two 


Syriac  Hymnody. — To  the  Rcneral  consideration 
B<  t  f(irth  in  the  article  Hymnody  and  HvMNOLfxiY 
xinist  be  added  acme  bearing  particularly  on  the 
Btructure  and  liturgioal  use  oi  bymsB  iynairathi), 
ezcluBivG  of  poetical  homilieB  or  disoouraes  (mimti), 
which  belong  \o  the  narrative  and  epic  class,  while  the 
h>Tnnfl  are  lyrical.  The  chief  ha»\&  of  Syriac  metre 
is  the  fixed  number  of  syllables  of  the  verses,  without 
distinction  of  Umg  and  short  Hylliihlcs,  as  in  several 
modern  languages.  Verses  of  all  lengths  from  two 
to  twelve  syllabka  an  known,  but  the  metres  most 
used  in  hymnody  are  waes  of  twelve  qrflabka  formsd 
ol  thrae  equal  mesaures  (4+4+4>,  venes  of  seven 
qrflables  fonned  of  two  measures  (4+3  or  3+4),  and 
verses  of  five  eyllablpH  also  forui(>(l  of  two  rnoiunires 
(2  +  3  or  3  +  2).  These  verses  may  x-  i-aiployeti  alone 
or  grouped  in  ptn)i)hcs,  th«'  latter  form  being  most 
freq^ient  in  hymns  oomposed  of  verses  oi  five  and 
aatistt  qrDables.  A  strophe  is  gensraQjr  oomposed  of 
equal  verses,  but  it  acnnetimes  naiipena  that  the  finfe 
or  the  last  verae  is  m  a  different  measure  from  ttie 
Otbcr  verses  of  the  strophe.  .Ml  thr  strojAsB  cf  • 
hymn  are  UHually  of  the  Hanic  <  i instruct  ion. 

R'sitlefl  variety  of  metre  ami  diM^ii  ii  into  ntrophcM 
the  Syrians  prior  to  the  ninth  oeaturj'  knew  no  other 
Otifioe  than  the  arrangement  of  acrostic  poems.  The 
aeniatie  played  an  important  pari  in  Qynac  hymnody 
and  ita  use,  especially  the  alphabetic  acRMtie^aeema 
to  have  tMH'n  mtroduccd  in  imitation  of  the  nalms 
and  the  Lamontationj*  of  Jeremias.  Sometimes  the 
acrostic  i.s  linear,  Himnle  when  each  verse  l><»gin.s  mf> 
oesaively  with  one  of  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the 
i{jntoe  alpbdiet^  multiple,  when  two,  three,  or  more 
venna  bc^  with  the  same  letter  without  fonning 
■Inphes;  sometimes  it  is  strophie,  when  each  strophe 
ii  mvked  by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.  This  letter 
nagr  be  only  at  the  bennning  ot  the  6r8t  verse  or  it 
UMff  be  wpeatad  at  the  wgimiing  of  each  verse  of  the 


strophe.  There  ma^  be  two  or  more 
HtrnpheA  iM-ginning  with  the  same  letter,  each  letter 
rimilarly  marking  the  .s.ime  number  of  strophes 
tliioughout  the  jM)em  which  Ihu.s  consi-^t.s  of  forty- 
four  strophes,  of  Hixty-six,  or  of  :iiiy  oiImt  iiuiltinle 
of  twenty-two.  The  v^bal  acrostic  is  more  rare.  The 
name  of  Jt»us  Christ,  of  Maiy,  or  of  the  saint  in  whose 
honour  the  hymn  ia  eoo^waed  aervea  to  form  linear 
or  strophie  aero^los.  St.  Ephraera  signed  some  of 
hispoems  with  his  acrostic. 

From  the  ninth  eentury  the  influence  of  Arabic 
poetry  made  itself  felt  in  Syriiic  liyiiuiody,  especiaily 
by  thie  introduction  of  rhyme;  this  trnmner  of  mark- 
ing the  final  atoolBe  f>f  a  verse  had  been  hitherto  un- 
known,  the  lan  canmples  held  to  havebeendiaoovcnd 
among  older  antihon  being  merely  voluntary  or  fortui* 
toufl  asson;inre.M.  Rut  the  Syria!»s  made  varied  use  of 
rhyme.  Tlien-  are  poems  in  which  all  the  verses  li:ivc 
the  same  rhyme  jis  in  the  "Kasida"  of  the  Arabs; 
in  others,  and  these  are  the  more  numerous,  the 


I  of  each  strophe  have  a  single  rhyme  which  is  not 
the  same  for  all  the  strophes.  In  others  the  versea  of 
a  strophe  rhyme  among  themselves,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tlie  last,  which  repeats  the  rn3'me  of  the  first 
strophe  like  a  refrain.  In  acrostic  poems  the  rhyme 
is  HometimcM  supplied  by  the  corresponding  letter  of 
the  alphabet;  thus  the  first  strophe rhj'mes  with  a,  the 
second  with  b,  etc.  In  versea  of  twelve  syllables 
formed  of  three  tetraayllabie  measures  the  rhyme  ia 
at  the  end  of  each  verse  or  at  eadi  measure,  so  tiiat 
it  is  repeater!  three  times  in  each  verse.  There  may 
als<j  be  a  dilTereiit  rhyme  for  the  lirst  two  measures 
and  for  the  last.  Thc?«e  are  the  meat  frequent  eoo^ 
binations,  but  there  are  others. 

Most  ancient  hymns,  e.  g.  those  of  St.  Ephraeoif 
Names,  and  Balai,'  although  composed  f<v  one  or  two 
dicjn^  were  not  originally  mtenosd  for  liturgical  use 
properly  so  called.  Tlioy  were  addressed  as  much  to 
the  l.'iity  its  to  eleries,  and  date  fmm  a  period  when 
the  codific.it  ion  of  liunnony,  if  we  may  so  s()eak,  was 
not  yet  regularly  establiiihod.  The  result  of  adapts 
ing  these  hymns  to  liturgical  offices  was  that  they  un- 
derwent various  modifications:  (I)  in  the  assignment 
of  authorshipythe  Syrian  Jacobites  and  the  Blaio* 
nites  in  adopting  those  of  Nestorian  origin  eithersup- 
pre«iiied  the  name  of  the  author  or  substituted  the 
name  of  one  whom  they  considere<l  orthodo.v,  most 
frequently  St.  Ephraem;  (2)  in  n"vi»ion,  those  whieh 
were  too  long  were  shortened  and  heterodox  expres- 
sions were  modified — thus  the  term  "Mother  of 
GhrMt"  waa  nplaeed  by  "Mother  of  God",  etc.; 
(3)  in  general  arrangement,  espeoialljr  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  refrain  when  there  was  none  tn  the  originaL 
Thus  a  hymn  by  St.  Ephraem  the  acrostic  of  which 
forms  the  name  "Jesus  Christ",  begins  with  the 
strophe: — 

Jeeoa  Our  Lord  Ihe  Christ  JFMhar; 
Has  appeared  to  us  from  the  boeom  of  aim 

He  has  come  to  deliver  ns  from  darkness, 
And  to  illumine  us  with  his  resplendent  light. 

It  was  preceded  by  the  foUowing  diatidi  wliiah 

forms  the  refrain: 

Light  is  arisen  upon  the  just 
And  joy  for  thoM  who  are  brokeoJiearlad. 
LflDawin  •  hymn  of  Nanea  on  the  l^piphany  be> 


Error  like  darknes.s. 
Was  stretche<l  over  i  rcaturcs; 
The  light  of  Christ  is  ri.sen 
And  the  world  tK)ss<'.'<seN  knowledge. 

Its  refrain  is  the  following  distich: — 

Tin  Ul^t  of  the  appc^ng  of  Christ 
Has  rejoiced  the  earth  and  the  heavens 

Hymns  do  not  occur  only  m  the  Office  which  oorre- 
spondi  to  the  Ronaa  Braviaiy;  the  Qyriaaa  also  made 


make  « 

use  (rf  them  in  various  liturgical  functions,  sucbaa 
fimerak  and  maniage  cvlchrutionB. 

8iflU)lB  IgniM  vitbout  retnin  are  ealled  UMuhti 
(f^rifioBtimw);  the  name  eals  (TOHse)  ia  ghren  to 

hymns  in  wliirh  euoh  stro])!if  is  iirw<I«i  by  a  sen- 
tence (iiictrii  al  or  not)  i  \prcs;^ing  u  thounht  in  con- 
formity with  thiit  of  tlif  strnphc.  It  is  in  a  manner 
an  in>atation  from  the  first  choir  to  which  the  second 
npHfla  by  alnplMii  6i 

linteholr:  Opaatomafhegatesof  juatiea. 
Baeond  choir:  Opaa  to  vm,  uud,  die  gvaat  tnaanre, 

(8tro})hf  of  four  vwraea). 
First  clioir:  And  I  will  enter  to  praise  the  Ix)rd. 
Second  choir:  At  Uie  gate  oi  thy  mercies  (etc., 

alrophe  of  four  veraea). 

flometimeB  the  strophaa  are  hilwapaiBad  wiHi  tar- 

aidaa  from  the  Psalma. 

The  hymns  in  the  Jacobite  Office  which  conclude 
the  part  kimw  ri  as  unlrn  uml  replace  iht"  sliort  prayers 
of  the  Ni'st-orian  Ollice  are  called  ba'iUha  (prayer,  re- 
quest). Most  hvmns  of  this  class  are  in  pentasyllable 
verses  and  are  the  work  of  the  poet  Baiai  (d.  about 
4fi0).  They  show  great  sunaplieity  of  thought  tand 
language  and  consist  of  two  strophes,  generally  of  six 
verses  each,  sometimes  of  four,  as  for  example 

"  During  forty  days 
•     Moses  fasted  on  the  mountain: 
And  with  the  qilendour  of  ita  light 
ffia  oomitflDaiiee  rimne. 

During  forty  days 

Ninive  faste*!: 

And  the  Lord  was  appeased. 
And  annulled  the  asntenea. 

bstead  of  the  ba'tUha  occasionally  occurs  a  metri- 
cal composition  called  tMata  (g/ttin),  which  are  facti- 
tious arrangements  of  verses  liowmied  from  various 

sources  and  arbitrarily  arranged  by  those  who  co-or- 
dinated or  n'visefi  the  OfTicos,  and  an-  of  no  assist- 
ance in  the  sillily  of  Hyriac  hvinnody.  The  sagithA 
is  less  frequently  repliiced  by  the  augitha^  canticle  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  which  recalls  the  "  i^rtinue  pas- 
chali"  of  the  Boman  MiaaaL  All  the  poems  of  thia 
kfaid  kDOwn  to  ua  are  of  Neatorian  ongin,  and  are 
probably  thr-  work  of  Narsfs.  Thev  are  uniformly 
constructed  with  an  intrcMlurtion  and  a  dialogue;  the 
introduction  is  <'^In|>(>^HNl  of  fn>ra  five  to  ten  8trt)phe8 
of  four  heptasyllabic  verses;  the  dialogue  between 
two  persons  or  two  gn>iiiw  of  iK«rs«)n8  contains  forty- 
iour  atnqihea  (twenty-two  for  each  interlocutor)  aiiD> 
flar  to  tMee  fai  the  prologue  and  forming  an  alphabetie 
acrostic.  These  rompositions  of  rather  lively  meas- 
ure are  Mtanirwil  by  a  certain  grace.  The  8uV)ject  in 
adajited  to  the  feast  of  t li<>  day ;  thus  in  tlie  caiiticlc 
for  Chri-stnuks  the  dialogue  is  between  the  Hiessed 
Virgin  and  the  Magi ;  for  tlie  Annunciation,  between 
Oauid  and  Maiy;  IM  the  feast  of  the  Syrian  DooUmb, 
between  Cyril  and  Neatoriua.  ete.  Hmw  three  kinda 
of  hymns  correspond  to  the  three  subieota  which  form 
their  iLsual  theme,  praise,  prayer,  and  inatraetion,  but 
as  has  been  said  flaa  hat  named  waa  dne^jr  koparted 
by  the  mimrL 

Extensive  study  of  Syriae  faynmody  would  show 
whether  there  ia  any  relationship  between  it  and 
Bynatfaie  hjmnody,  an  hvpothesis  which  has  had  aa 
many  opponenta  aa  defenders;  but  this  study  has  not 
yet  been  attempted,  and  it  is  an  undertaking  fraught 
with  difficulties,  owing  to  thr  Hniall  number  of  docu- 
ments published  m  satisfai  tory  condition.  Indc!ed 
the  knowlfslge  of  hjTnnH  nuppUed  by  editions  of  the 
liturgical  books  of  Uniat  Chaldeans,  Syrians,  or  Ma- 
ronites  is  inadequate  for  the  reasons  faiaioeted  above. 
The  works  of  St.  ^pfaiaam  which  eoalala  n  ki^a 
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number  of  them  (authentic  or  at)ocr>'phal)  have  not 
been  critically  cilitnl.  The  Nestonan  Breviariea 
which  have  mo^t  faithfully  prcacnred  the  ancient 
texts  have  never  been  printed  aiMl  MBB.  are  rare. 

while  the  collections  of  nymns  apart  from  llturgirai 
books  are  few  and  have  not  been  sufficiently  studietl. 

(a)  .Studi<>ii.— CAMAMt,  £«&«r  tKeaawri  tU  etrUpottiea  Syrortfm 
(Rome,  1875) ;  Mamin,  Dt  la  Ptttrigut  the*  U*  Bvrieni  (Leiptijt. 
1079):  Lamt.  On  SuHaf  FrmoHy  (I^jndon,  1891):  Matcii,  Afif- 
fana  unti  i'mprung  drr  lalcifw.'chtn  un4  aritek.  ryMimVAm  £Hck- 
tuiQ  (Mutiii  h.  IKH.'i);  Crimue,  /><t  tUronhmbau  in  den  GtduMmm 
Bphracm'  I  KnlxjurR.  Ibi93l:  ri'futp«J  by  BHOCKELjfANN  in  Zeittdk, 
dm  deuUeh  mora.  GttUtchafl.  LII.  402;  UtrvAU  SoU»  mr  Is 
mM«  ■bUh'M  iiB  /Mm.  anat.,  II  (1897).  57;  Zutauu.  Hm^ 
ftfMlmtt  MD*  JM&MMM  (Intubnick,  1840);  Idu(.  Da*  t/Hukm 
Ptttbrerier  nu»  LibanonM  Oaritn  (Villencen,  1846) ;  DcwtiicoKa, 
Ritut  oritfUnlium  (Wnnhurn,  1863),  Bickell,  A\u(itvidhlt* 
gtdichtf  ilfT  injTitrhm  KirrhrnnUrr  (Kcmptcii,  1S72);  Macl.Eam. 
BaH  Sj/riin  Diiilu  Officff  (Lunilon.  1804). 

(b)  Kditiona. — For  the  liturgical  booka  of  the  Tynans  ••• 
WwTXSH,  CMtjiMtiw  r*i  Sfnrum  KUtnrim  (Mnaidi,  1871)t 
Nasna.  tAHmiSmn  ayKouM  (Barlin,  1888),  fS;  for  the  worlca  of 
St.  Ephnwin  M«  KrHHAKH,  biblioKmphy ;  oth«r  tiditionii;  Amx- 
Mani,  Vodtz  lUuT{;ieu*  (Komp,  1745»  »'•'>»;  Zikccble.  Ztittfhr.  d. 
morg.  Gfrltch.  (1SG5),  730;  Spiitth  in  DtsiKL.  Tkesaurut 
hfpnnolofficut,  111  (ilallc  1S,>0|;  ()vi;kuk<  k.       Ephmrmi  tyri 

.  .  .  Balaci  aliorumque  opera  idecia  (Oxford,  IMS); 
DscrracB,  £<ttiMti  Awmt  ayriMaftM  lAmltr  (BerUa.  laM):  Sachao. 
Uh*r  dU  Po«*U  in  d*r  VmrprKuli*  dtr  NfUfriomtr  (B«rlbi.  1808); 

FoLKMANX.  Au»urirAhUf  nmloritnirrhf  Ofliehte  Ton  Oiworgil 
WnrJa  (Kirchain,  Fri.i)»»\VN.  Si/rx^rhr  Wer-h'rttiftitr  »<m 

S'tlT>e.$  (I^'iptiie,  lS(«"i>:  Zr.TTKnsTr.ix,  HntrHgt  tur  Srnritnii  dtr 
rtliffiO'rn  Dithtuna  But'n'f  i  Iy>-ij<iiK.  1002);  Hll.oEKrraa>,  .lu«- 
gmaAKlU  Ottdttit*  dtM  Q.  Warda  (Leipuc.  1904).  Home  hytnna  by 
variooc  soliMn  m  ia  Ifaima.  Mwrimiia  dUtaU  4t  iMirafim 
■wiwm  OM.  1901).  mad  ia  JDslms  ifmttM  (Oonds. 

J.  B.  GbABor. 

iyilM  liiOffuage  and  Literature.— Ssrriac  is  the 
most  important  branch  of  the  group  of  Semitie  lan- 
gua(^  known  as  Aramaic.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
theUreat,  Aramaic  wii.s  the  official  lan^iuace  of  all  the 
nations  from  Asia  Minor  to  lVr^iia,  from  Armenia  to 
the  .\rabian  Pcnin.sula.  It  wa.s  diviiicil  into  two  dia- 
lects: the  western,  used  in  Palestine  and  Syria  by  the 
Jews,  Palmyrans,  and  Nabatcans;  the  eastern,  apoken 
in  Babylonia  by  Jews,  Mandeaos,  Maniehaanab  and 
the  peoples  of  Upper  Mesopotamia.  The  Syriae  lan- 
Kuage,  as  we  know  it  from  its  literature,  did  not  spring 
from  the  dialect  spoken  in  Syria,  hut  from  the  e:istem 
Mcsopof aniian  dialect.  Whrn  tlic  wcakciiMl  Seleu- 
cidcs  ceased  to  defend  the  Eu|>hrat<>s,  small  inde- 
pendent prtne^ialitiee  were  formed  in  that  region. 
The  moat  famoaa  waa  the  little  Kingdom  of  EdeiM 
whose  capita]  Osrfaoene  waa  the  religious  centre  of  the 
countrj-  (of.  R.  Duval,  "Hist.  d'Edcssr",  Paris,  1893). 
This  city  also  became  an  intellectual  centre,  .and  even 
then  the  lanniiane  of  it.s  neojile  attaiiiiii  great  i>er- 
fection.  A  httle  later  under  the  influence  of  Chris- 
tianity it  developed  considerably,  and  eventually  be* 
eame  the  lituniiDal  and  hteraiy  laonufB  of  all  the 
Churohee  from  the  shorea  of  theMeditemuiean  to  the 
centre  of  Persia.  The  suppleness  ami  f!exil)ility  of 
this  dialect  and  its  l<M>.He  and  variable  syntax  reiwily 
lent  it-^flf  to  the  nioht  <lifTtTctit  constnicf ions,  and 
offeretl  to  Chri.stianity  a  more  apprt*i)riate  instrument 
than  Greek  for  the  expression  and  spread  of  new 
ideas.  In  Syria  proper  and  western  Mesopotamia 
Sfiiaa  was  first  uaed  simultaneously  with  Greek,  but  / 
after  the  Monophysite  schism  Greek  gradually  fell 
into  di.iuse.  The  period  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  to  the  t  tul  of  the  seventh  was  the  most  bril- 
liant period  of  Syriae  literature.  The  Mu8.sulman  in- 
vasion brought  about  the  deca<lence  by  imposing 
Arabic  as  the  official  language;  the  latter  rapidly 
eame  into  general  use,  and  SjTiac  was  no  longer 
spoken  or  understood  by  the  people,  although  it  was 
upheld  as  a  Utcrary  lanRUJige  for  four  centuries  lonner, 
and  until  the  present  linu-  a.''  a  liturgical  language. 
Nevertheless,  the  destruction  wa.*  not  complete; 
S>Tiac,  or  rather  Aramaic,  mo<lifieil  according  t<>  the 
laws  of  evolution  common  to  all  languages,  is  still 
spoken  in  three  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  . 
namaawni^  in  Tour  Abdin  (Meaopotamia,  letiief 
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Nisibis  and  the  Tigria)|  and  in  Kurdistan,  especially 
in  the  nei^ibouriiood  <if  OnnRiah.  The  tanguage  of 
this  oity  u  eren  in  mdocm  «f  beenwring  a  literary 
tongue,  through  the  cnSwrte  of  themlMionariefl  (Amer- 

iena  Protostiints  and  French  I^Z!iristK\  who  print 
aomeruuH  works  in  this  dialfct,  liibkn,  toxt-books, 
prayer-bookH,  ;vnd  even  rcvii  ws. 

The  works  transmitted  to  us  in  the  Syriac  lan^agc 
form  an  cfuentially  and  almost  exclusively  Christian 
nligioiM  literature.  After  Latin  and  Greek  there  is 
none  more  neeftd  to  ^be  exegete,  the  theologian,  and 
tlie  ecclesiastical  historian.  We  know  of  more  than 
150  authors  who  enriched  it  from  the  fourth  to  the 
thirteenth  centur>'.  The  libraries  of  Euroj>e  and 
those  of  some  eastern  monasteries  which  are  of  easy 
access  possess  nearly  3000  MSS.,  containing  the 
l^ter  pert  of  these  works.  Our  short  list  will  take 
only  the  best-known  authon  said  the  most  important 
works.  Of  pagan  literature  there  remain  only  a  few 
short  inscriptions,  moat  of  them  funereal,  and  a  letter 
from  Miirii  b;ir  Serui)ion,  Stoic  philosopher  of  Samo- 
sata,  to  his  son,  written  probably  in  the  course  of  the 
third  century  (ed.  Cureton,  "Spicelegium  Syr.",  Lon- 
dwo.  1855).  The  writings  of  tne  Gnostic  Bardesanes 
of  IM  same  period,  with  a  Gnoetie  hymn  inserted  in  the 
AetB  of  3t.  Thomas,  form  a  sort  of  transition  between 
Pagan  and  Christian  Uterature.  The  earliest  monu- 
ment of  the  latter  is  the  version  of  the  Bible  called  the 
Peschitta  (simple),  which  is  treated  elsewhere  (see 
Versions  of  the  Bihi.k  i.  It  sntnees  to  mention  al.so 
the  two  oldest  orthodo.x  writers,  Aphraates  the  Per- 
sian Sage  (d.  350),  and  St.  Ephrocm,  the  most  brilliant 
of  tiie  Fathers  of  the  Syrian  Church  (d.  373).  Among 
the  disciples  of  Ephraem  was  Mar  Aba,  the  anthor  at 
commentaries  on  the  Gosnels  and  of  a  homily  on  Job; 
Zenobius,  deacon  of  E<Wsa,  who  wrote  treatises 
against  Marcion  and  Pamphylus  and  a  "Life  of  St. 

S)hraem";  Faolinus,  who  pt^ssibly  fell  into  heresy 
icr  haWagnritten  against  Marcion  and  thesoeptics. 
Abamjm.  ft  nsj^unr  «  Ephraem.  baa  been  fmuifAy 
identined  with  Cyrilkma,  an  uaknown  author  who 
wrote  in  397  a  iK>em  on  the  two  phgues  of  that  period^ 
the  locusts  and  the  Huns. 

.\t  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  there 
flourished  at  Edcssa  the  famous  school  of  the  Per- 
daas.  in  which  the  doctrines  of  The(><ir)re  of  Mop- 
■ueetm  and  Nestorins  found  fervent  adherents.  The 
bishop  then  was  Rabbidft,  son  of  a  pagan  priest  of 
Kenneshrin  (Ch.ileis).  He  wjus  converted  by  Euse- 
bius,  bishop  of  thiit  city,  di>!tributed  his  (joods  to  the 
poor,  and  embraced  the  ascetic  life.  In  412  AriiriMs 
of  Aleppo  appointed  him  Hi.->hop  of  Fdes«a;  he  died  in 
435.  Alter  mclining  to  Nestnri.im  tn  he  beoamo  an 
anient  nartissn  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  His  sever- 
ity made  Mm  formidable  to  his  clergy,  and  won  for 
him  the  title  "tyrant  of  Edessa".  At  Constanti- 
nople lie  <leliverefl  a  discourse  against  Nestorius, 
which  w.as  transl;ited  into  Syriiic,  iis  well  jts  several  of 
bis  letters.  He  himself  translated  the  treatise  "Of 
the  Orthodox  Faith"  which  Cyril  addressed  to  hirri. 
Hia  extant  works  were  translated  bv  Overbeck 
(Oxford,  1865).  His  successor  was  the  famous  Ib:is, 
or  Hiba,  who  favoured  the  Nestorians.  Mari  the 
Persian  of  Rewardashir,  to  whom  the  celebrated 
letter  of  Xbaswaa  addressed,  wrote  a  commen*;ir\'  on 
Daniel  and  a  controversial  treatise  against  the  Mar 
gians.  He  also  commentated  the  (lost)  letters  of 
AeaailM  of  Aroida  (Diarbekir),  an  avowed  Nestoriant 
less  noted  for  his  writinn  than  for  his  charity,  which 
won  him  a  place  in  the  Roman  MartyrologN'  (9  .\pril). 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Acacius  of  Melytene 
Wiio  joined  Ral)l)ul:i  in  his  wnrf:ire  against  Nestorian- 
isTi,  nor  with  Acacina  of  Seleucia,  patriarch  of  the 
Nestorians  (484  (Hj ) ,  author  of  homilies  on  f  ast  ins;  and 
of  treaUses  agaiost  the  Monopfaniitss;  he  also  trans- 
lalidbtoFMHitliatrMtSNODraitbof  Oeee.  Bi ' 
•r  NWUi,  who  fai  4WpRMni%M  thai 


school  of  that  city  (ed.  Gnidi).  About  the  middle  of 
the  centurv  lived  Inac  of  Antioch,  caUed  the  Great 
and  regarded  as  a  saint.  His  histoiy  is  imknown. 
The  Syrians  have  attached  his  name  to  a  considerable 
collection  of  metrical  homilies  (partly  edited  by 
Bickell.  Giessen,  1873-77,  and  by  B<Hiyan,  Paris, 
1903),  but  it  is  certain  that  the  works  of  soveral  au- 
thors of  the  same  name  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

Among  these  are  Isaac  of  Edessa,  a  Monophysite  of 
the  end  of  the  aizUi  oentury,  and  Isaac  of  Amida. 
The  U»t4tamed  is  the  author  of  a  poem  on  secular 
games  (414)  and  on  the  taking  of  Rome  (410).  In 
the  first  half  of  the  century  lived  Balai,  chorepiscopua 
of  Al<  ji|Ki,  the  author  of  numerous  poems  which  have 
been  preserv  »Hl  in  part.  At  the  death  of  Ibas  the  (lec- 
tors of  the  school  of  Edessa  were  expelled,  and  with- 
drew to  the  Persian  EnuDire.  Among  them  were 
Banauma,  who  beeame  Bwiop  of  Nisibis  and  was 
noted  for  his  despotism;  we  have  six  of  his  letters 
adtlresscd  to  the  Patriarch  Acacius.  He  also  wrote 
exhortations,  funeral  orations,  and  hymns;  Naraai 
joined  him  and  was  the  real  founder  of  the  School  of 
Nisibis  which  continuc<i  the  tnulitidn  of  tljat  of 
Edessa;  he  taught  there  for  more  than  forty  years. 
He  was  praised  in  most  exalted  terms  bv  his  oo- 
religk>ntsts,  who  called  him  "  the  Tongue  of  the  East 
"the  Poet  of  Religion",  "the  Harp  of  the  Holy 
GhcMit".  The  Monophysites  nicknamed  him  "the 
Ix?per".  He  died  about  502.  He  is  said  to  have 
conipoflc<l  commentaries  on  most  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  360  metrical  discourses.  Manar 
of  them  have  been  editod  by  Mingana  (Moasouli 
1905).  Mana,  who  beeame  a  bishop  in  Persia,  waa 
distinguished  at  Edessa  for  his  translation  of  the 
works  of  Thcotlore  of  Moi>suestia. 

Eliseus  bar  Koz})aye  and  Abraham  of  Heit  Rabban, 
the  successors  of  .Nrirsai  in  the  direction  of  the  school, 
wrote  Biblical  commentaries  and  numert>us  treat  isc-s 
against  the  Magtana.  Moirt  of  the  Nestorian  authors 
of  tlie  sixth  century  proceeded  fnm  this  echooL  Qn« 
of  the  most  famous  was  the  Patrisreh  MAr  Aba  I 
(510  ."j'J),  a  tx)nvert  fl^m  Zoroastrianism;  he  studied 
at  Nisibis,  learned  (Ireek  at  K<les8Ji,  and  went  to  Con- 
stantinople; later  he  founded  the  School  of  Seleucia. 
He  preached  boldly  against  the  Magi;  Khusrau  1  ex- 
iled him;  on  his  return  to  Seleucia  he  was  thrown  into 
prison.  wha«  he  died.  He  is  eredited  with  a  traaBla>* 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  it;  Im 
wrote  Biblical  commentaries,  homilies,  and  sA-nodal 
letters.  He  also  translate<l  into  SjTiac  the  litur^v  of 
N^'stijrius.  Paul  the  Persian,  verj'  Icanied  in  profane 
philosophv,  composed  a  treatise  on  the  "Logic"  ot 
Axirtotle,  dedicated  to  King  Khwna  fad.Lnd),  and 
lerBcal  other  didactic  worlu,  prcsenred  in  part.  Uis 
namesake,  Paul  of  Nisibis,  a  disciple  of  Mar  Aba,  was 
the  author  of  Biblical  comment arirs.  Th<«odore. 
made  Bishop  of  Merw  in  5-10,  wrote  a  eomment.'U-y  on 
the  I's  iliiis  and  a  reply  to  ten  questions  of  Sereins  of 
Keshayna.  His  brother  Gabriel,  Bishop  of  Hormis^ 
•  iardxshir,  wrote  controversial  books  against  the 
.Manichttane.  and  the  sohition  of  difficult  Seriptural 
questions.  To  Abndiam  bar  Kardahe,  of  Nisilrts,  sre 
attributed  homilies,  funeral  orations,  sermons,  and  a 
letter  against  Shisban,  probably  a  .Magian.  .\nothe'- 
-Abraham,  of  K.ashkar,  foun(le<l  and  governed  on 
Mount  Izia  near  Nisibis  a  famous  monasten,'  called 
the  Great  Convent.  The  rules  he  established  in  571 
vrare  publiahed  (Chabot.  Rome,  1886)  with  those  of 
Dadinto,  hn  successor  (588-604). 

The  phvsician  Joseph,  the  successor  of  Mar  Abi 
(F}!^2  67 ),  is  sjKiken  of  as  the  atithor  of  an  apocr>'phRl 
corresiioiniiiice  attributed  in  the  Patriarch  Papa 
(fourth  century).  Joseph  Houzaya  of  Al-Ahwai  w:w 
then  teaching  at  Nisibis;  he  is  credited  with  the  old<-st 
frammatioal  tmrfiin  knonm  to  Qyriae  literature,  and 
IS  reesrdedaathahiyettlCTof  the^yatwaof  punciua- 
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Uan  of  the  Miflwretie  eii^,  perhaps  with  the  aaeiti- 

ance  of  the  Jews  of  Nisibis.  Henana  of  Adiahmc  :it 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century  drew  to  Ni«ibLs  u  Iiir^e 
number  of  discnpleH;  his  Icurhiiig  caiiw  <i  st  rious  liis- 
sensions  in  the  Nestorian  Church,  for  he  abandoned 
the  doctrines  of  Thwdore  of  Mopsuestia  to  attach 
himself  to  St.  John  duysoetom.  His  doctrine, 
Bured  by  Ishoyahb  I,  was  oolidsmiied  by  the  Synod  of 
Sabrisho  (596).  Most  of  his  litorivry  work  consists  of 
BibUcal  commentaries.  They  are  lost,  but  cxten.sivc 
fragnu'ntH  are  inserted  in  the  "'Cjirden  of  Ddighls",  a 
twelfth-century  compilation,  which  has  prc8er\'ed 
numerous  extracts  from  the  oldest  Nestorian  exegetes. 
Under  the  patriaKhate  of  Eaeefaiel  (570-81)  Barhad- 
beehabba,  who  beeame  Bishop  of  Bmwan,  a  partisan 
of  Hennna,  wrote  numeroua  eontrovewial  and  exegeti- 
cal  works  and  a  treatise  "On  the  Reason  of  the 
Schools"  (ed.  Schcr,  Paris,  1'K)<11.  which  throws  Uffht 
on  the  history  of  Nisibi«.  We  have  tlie  R}-nodal  tet- 
1<Ts,  and  twenty-two  questions  on  tlio  sacnuneBti  of 
the  Patriarch  Ishoyahb  I  of  Arson  (582-95). 

At  the  end  of  this  oenttny  the  Syrians  had  a  copiouB 
hagiographical  literature,  of  which  the  oldest  and  most 
authentic  portion  consists  of  the  Acts  of  the  MartjTS 
of  the  persecution  of  SajMir  II  (see  PERaEctmoN). 
To  these  were  added  numerous  passions,  lives  of 
saints,  and  biographies  translated  from  the  Greek,  the 
whole  forming  a  rich  mine  for  the  historian  and  the 
hagiographer.  In  this  oentury  abo  there  were  tran»- 
lated  and  were  often  re-wri(tcn  the  r.re<  k  apocrj-pha 
of  the  Old  and  NVw  Tr^fumcnt  wliich  have  come 
down  to  us  in  Syriac,  t<l^'l'lh(■r  with  some  native  pro- 
ductions, such  as  the  toiichiiig  of  Addai.  The  curious 
romance  of  Julian  the  Apostate  (ed.  Hoffmann)  dates 
from  the  sixth  century  as  well  as  the  valuable  chron- 
icle of  Edeasa  and  the  large  historical  oompilation  (ed. 
Land)  ascribed  to  Zacharias  the  Rhetorician;  it  con- 
sists in  part  of  original  do<nimcntfl  and  partly  of  Greek 
sources,  and  is  of  Monophysite  origin. 

While  Mesopotamia  and  especially  Persia  wjus  at- 
tached to  Nestorianism,  the  western  Syrians  embraced 
the  Monophysite  doctrines  of  Eutycnes,  propagated 
by  the  monk  Barsauma,  condemned  as  a  heretic  by 
the  Council  of  Chaloedon  (451).  and  in^  this  they 
claimed  to  remain  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  St. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria  (see  Monophy.sites  and  Mono- 
physitism  !.  All  their  thooloeiic^l  and  |)olemicul  liter- 
ature was  inspire*!  by  this  doctrine,  which  was  de- 
fended by  talented  writers.  The  foremost  were 
James  of  Sarugh  and  Philoxcnes  of  Mabboug.  The 
latter  was  bom  at  Tabal  in  Me8(^tamia,  studied  at 
Edessa  in  the  time  of  Ibas,  and  later  ara«)tty  em- 
braced the  Monopliysitc  cause.  Ap[>ointod  Bishop  of 
MabbouK  (Hieraimlis)  in  iS.'J,  he  went  twice  to  Con- 
stantinople and  was  much  estecmetl  by  tlie  EmjxTor 
Anastasius.  He  presided  at  the  council  which  made 
the  famous  Severus  Patriarch  of  Astioeh  (512).  Ho 
waa  eadled  by  JasUn  and  died  at  CUmgres  about  523. 
Despite  his  erentf id  fife  he  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
.anfl  elegant  of  Syri.ac  writers.  Of  his  writings  we 
poiwess  liturpieg  arul  prayers,  thirteen  homilies  (ed. 
BudgCj  L«md(m,  ISDI)  wliicli  con.stitute  a  treatise  of 
Christian  ethics,  a  commcntju-y  on  the  Gos|)cls  (pre- 
served only  in  part),  a  treatise  on  the  Trinity  and  the 
Luamation  (ed.  Vascbalde,  Paris,  1907),  some  di»- 
oomves,  professions  of  faith,  sevenl  short  polemical 
treatises  against  thoCatholks and  the  Nestomns^  and 

numerous  letters. 

J.ames  and  Philoxenrs  wrote  against  Stephen  bar  Su- 
dailfi,  a  pious  monk,  born  at  Edes.sa;  on  his  return  from 
a  journey  to  Egypt  he  preached  pantheistic  doctrines. 
I^ven  from  Edessa  he  withdrew  to  Palestine,  whefo 
among  the  Origenistic  monks  he  found  a  fertile  field 
for  his  ideiLs  (cf.  FrothinRham.  "Stephen  bar  Su- 
daili".  Leyden,  1SS6).  None  of  his  letters  or  mysti- 
cal corniiientaries  on  tin-  Bible  remain,  but  he  is  the 
iiuthor  of  a  book,  "TheUidden  Mysteries  of  the  Qovw 
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of  God",  wfaiob  he  imed  msHler  fhe  name  of  Hivo* 

theus,  the  pretended  master  of  Dionysius  the  Ano^ 
pagite.  This  extensive  treatise  w.is  vcr>'  influential 
in  the  development  in  .Svriaof  ps^'udo-Dionysian  litera- 
ture; it  was  afterwards  forgotten,  and  in  the  thir- 
t<H>nth  century  Barhebrmis  had  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  copy;  this  eopy  k  mnr  m  tha  Bntah 
Mnseom. 

Among  the  other  Moiio^i;;prite  writers  of  the  sixth 
centurj'  were:  Simeon  of  Beit  Arsham,  a  skilful  dia- 
lectician who  coinbattcd  the  Nestorians.  He  died  at 
Constantinople  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  His  let- 
ters on  the  propagation  of  Nestorianism  and  on  the 
Christian  martyrs  of  Yemen  (Hinnrarites)  are  fa> 
mous.  John  bar  Cursua,  BiAop  of  Telia,  expelled 
from  his  see  in  521,  died  at  Antioch  in  .WS.  He  is  the 
author  of  exhortations  to  the  clergy  and  disciplinary 
Questions,  a  profession  of  faith,  ancl  a  comment ar>"  on 
trie  Tris,agion.  Paul,  Bishop  of  Callinicus,  deposed 
in  .519,  translated  into  Syriac  the  works  of  Severus  of 
Antioch.  Jacob  Barbuadsu&  the  real  founder  of  the 
Monophysite  Church,  from  whom  it  derived  its  nama 
of  Jacobite,  died  in  578.  His  letters  and  profession  of 
faith  are  preserved  in  S>Tiac  translations.  The  lives 
of  all  the^K?  men  arc  more  or  less  well-known  through 
numerous  monographs  which  cannot  be  enumerated 
here,  and  tljx)u^tl»valttabiehirtoriflaliPDriMof  Jdlin 
of  Ephcsus. 

Sergius  of  Reshaina  was  a  physician  and  a  dis> 
tinKuiahed  scholar:  his  friendship  with  the  Nestorians 
and  the  part  he  played  at  the  end  of  his  life  caused 
him  to  be  suspecte<l  of  having  abandontnl  Monophy- 
site doctrines.  He  studied  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
liarneii  (ireck.  In  535  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
Ephrem,  Orthodox  Patriarch  of  Antioch«and  escorted 
Fope  AgapetUB  to  Constantinople.  Here  Sergius 
sought  to  e^qpel  the  patriarchs  Severus  of  Antioch. 
Theodoslus  of  Alexandria,  and  Anthinus,  who  had 
met  there.  Ho  died  there  in  536.  His  considerable 
literary  work  consists  almost  entirely  of  Greek  tran^ 
latinns  remarkable  for  their  fidelity;  his  version  of  ths 
works  of  the  pseudo-Areopo^tc  greatly  influenced  the 
theology  of  the  western  ^nan&  aiul  nis  translatiooa 
of  profane  authors  (FUipimy,  Aristotteb  Galen,  etc.) 
bold  a  RMefad  place  fai  uie  Body  of  fljrriae  transia* 
tions.  A  number  of  the  works  of  Sergius  have  reached 
us;  they  have  been  puhlisherl  in  part;  mention  nuLst 
al.so  be  niadc^  of  UlKunicnicli  of  Tatjrit  (d.  575),  who 
left  philosophical  and  grammatical  works;  Moses  of 
Aghel,  translator  of  the  works  of  C^yril  of  Alexandria^ 
and  the  Patriarch  Peter  of  Calliniww  (578-91),  wfaoss 
theological  writings  against  Daoiaa  of  Alsandria 
and  the  Tritheiata  hava  iMclied  ua,  togsther  ivitli 
some  letters. 

Among  the  Nestorians  the  literature  of  the  seventh 
century  begins  with  Babai  the  Great,  .\bbot  of  Moimt 
Ida,  who  governed  the  Church  of  I'ersia  during  tho 
vaeaney  oTthe  patriardwl  see  (608-29)  brought  MMmt 
by  the  hostility  of  Kbtunraii  If.  He  eompoaed  many 
works;  his  treatise  on  the  union  of  fhe  two  natures  of 
Christ  which  wo  ik)s.s<'ss  is  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  Xi>turiaii  theology.  There  are  extant  a 
hymn  and  a  donuatic  letter  by  the  Patriarch  Ish- 
oyahb II  of  Gedak  (628-43).  Utoanhb  in  of  Adia- 
bene  (648-60)  was  a  prolific  writer,  and  ramarkaUe 
far  his  studied  style;  he  composed  eontroversial 
twatiac.i,  funeral  orations,  hymns,  nuraeroua  liturgical 
works,  and  the  histor>'  of  the  martyr  Ishoeabran.  We 
have  also  a  collection  of  104  of  his  letters  (ed.  Duval, 
P.iris,  1904),  which  is  important  for  the  religious  his- 
tory of  this  period.  Ishoyahb  energetically  opposed 
Sabdona  (Martyrius),  Bishop  of  Mahoae,  his  fomer 
friend  ana  his  oompanion  hi  uie  embassy  from  Boraa 
lo  tlie  Emperor  Heraclius  in  630.  Sahdona  became 
convertcfl  to  Catholici.'im.  The  extant  p>ortion  of  his 
numerous  writings  has  been  edited  })y  Bedjan  (Leip- 
lig,  1902)  i  it  consists  mainly  of  the  end  of  a  treatiae  in 
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_  and  (iopmatic  theoloRv  of  which  the  first  aevcn- 
ehapters  were  asHaikHi  by  Ishoyahb.  To^  ibis 
pwied  boong  the  two  mo^t  original  attcetic  writCHL 
imm»  ot  NuMvah  and  John  o(  Phanek  (often  eaUed 
Mm  Saba);  the  woika  of  the  latter,  many  of  which 
have  hovn  prr^orvod,  embrace  all  suhjcets  relating  to 
religious  p<Tft'Ction.  Under  the  put  riarchnto  of 
George  (661-80)  the  monk  Eniinisho  rnnijui-i  .1  tlie 
work  entitled  "  Panwii-sc"  ;  it  consists  of  two  part.s,  the 
flnka  traiulation  of  the  "Lausiac  Uistorv"  of  Palla- 
dioa  and  the  "  Monastic  Uiatoiy "  of  Rufinus.  the 
■•Qond  a  eolleetion  of  apothegms  fnm  the  Fathers, 
and  queHtions  oonceminp;  the  imeetic  life  (ed.  Bedjnn. 
Lt>ipzig,  1897).  ThiH  work  inu.st  not  be  confounded 
with  the  "I'tiraiiiwe  of  Orientals",  wim  h  contains  the 
lives  of  lijaetem  iU'cclics  and  w.a^  ct^mpiled  by  Joseph 
Hangra  (the  Swr),  an  austere  monk,  the  author  of 
mBMRNia  aweticai  Ureatisee,  and  the  wann  partiaaa 
cf  Henana,  with  whom  he  was  eoodeamed;  he  fired  a* 
tte  beginning  of  the  seventh  century. 

The  Jacobite  writ«TM  of  thin  period  are  less  numer- 
ous: John  I,  Patrianh  of  Anii(K!h  6^U— 48,  in  the 
author  of  numerous  luurgiral  prayers;  Maraiita  of 
Taoit  (d.  040)  left  a  liturgy,  hymns,  and  c«>iiiiii''i)- 
tnwK  MTCniB  Sebokt.  hia  oontomporaty.  devoted 
iumaw  in  the  eelebrated  eonvent  of  KenneshrA  on  the 
bonks  of  the  Euphrates  to  philosophical  and  scientific 
studies;  his  works,  which  an-  partly  preserved,  exer- 
cised gn-at  influence  on  the  follownn;  centuries.  His 
letters  deal  with  th(x>logieal  subjects.  His  disciple 
Athanasius  of  Uala<l,  wiio  became  patriarch  (6^1-8^), 
Wktmim  detoted  himself  to  Greek  philosophy.  All 
these  names  were  eclipsed  by  another  of  his  dnciples, 
James  of  Edessji,  a  writer  as  distingtiished  for  the  ex- 
tent and  variety  of  liis  knowledge  as  for  his  hterary 
talent. 

During  the  seventh  centur>'  public  events  had 
*  new  conditions  in  the  lands  where  Syriac  waj* 
The  end  of  the  Roman  domination  in  Sjoia 
;  eainddsd  with  the  fall  of  the  Penian  dynasty 
of  the  Sa.ssanides,  and  the  Nfussulman  rule  enforcctl 
the  use  of  the  Arabic  tongue.  These  new  conditions 
introducwi  a  new  char:ieter  in  literature,  among  Xc»- 
torians  as  well  as  Jacobites,  'i'hoological  treatises 
were  theaesCoith  more  didactic  than  polemic,  and 
Bfl^Mfltl  TWiflH*  beaune  chiefly  grammatical  and 
philologieal.  The  etehth  eentuiy  began  a  period  <ai 
decadence,  .\mong  Nestorian  writera  were  Babai  of 
Clebilta,  a  reformer  of  religious  music  in  the  time  of 
the  Patriarch  Salihazckha  (714-28) ;  he  was  the  author 
of  funeral  orations,  hymns,  and  letters,  pres«'r\'i?<l  in 
il  Bar  Sahdt^,  of  Karka  of  licit  Sick,  the  author  of 
aedesiastical  history  and  of  a  treatise  against 
■oMMStiianism,  both  lost;  he  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Patriarch  Pethion  (731-40).  About  the  same  time 
David  of  Beit  Rsibban  wrote  "The  Little  Paradise",  a 
kind  of  mona-stic  hi.story  from  which  Thomas  of  Marga 
borrowwl.  Abraham  bar  Diischanda*!,  a  flisnple  of 
Babai,  was  the  author  of  a  book  of  exhortations,  hom- 
ities,  ktteiB,  "The  Book  of  the  Royal  Way",  and  a 
eoBUnentUT  oo  the  writings  of  the  monk  Marcus. 
Mar  Aba  if,  who  became  patriarch  at  the  age  of  lOi) 
(741-51),  wTote  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  another  on  the  Dialectics 
of  Aristotle,  a  "  Book  of  Mihtar>'  Governors",  demon- 
strations, and  letters.  HLs  compatriot,  Simeon  bar 
Tid)bakhd,  treasurer  of  the  Caliph  al-Mansur,  was  the 
aothor  of  an  eeolecdastical  histooy. 

Surinus,  Bishop  of  Xisibis  and  later  of  Holwan, 
elecTted  patriarch  in  754  and  imrnedistely  deposed,  is 
regardca  as  the  author  of  a  treatise  agamst  the  liere- 
tics.  Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Nisibis  (711-67),  composed 
a  eommcntaiy  on  the  theological  discourses  of  8t. 
Oregonr  of  Nasiansus  and  a  treatise  on  ordination. 
Aim  Noah  of  Anbar,  seeretaiy  of  the  CSovemor  of 
Mosul  at  t  he  end  of  this  century,  wrote  a  refutstf 
the  Koran,  a  refutation  of  heretics,  and  a  Ufo  o# 


of  Dailam.  The  Patriarch  ITcnaiiisli:)  II  ('775-79)  is 
the  autlior  of  letters,  hymns  for  the  dead,  melri<-!il 
homilies,  and  canonical  questions.  He  was  succeci  U-i  I 
bar  Timotheua,  whose  Utoaiy  work  excels  that  of  all 
hb  eontemporanes. 

Timotheu.s  I,  a  native  of  Hazza  (near  Arbellcs),  a 
dLseiple  of  ,\braham  bar  Diuschandad,  became  Bishop 
of  ii<-it  Ba>^a.-<h;  at  the  death  of  Henaniaho  he  was 
elected  patriarch  by  intrigue  and  the  favour  of  the 
Governor  of  Mosul;  he  quieted  the  rivalry  imd  was 
installed  in  780.  dying  in  823.  During  his  patriarch- 
ate the  Nestorian  nusrions  in  Central  Asia  reoeived 
powerful  eiicotiraKcmrnt ,  and  h(>  introfluced  impoi^ 
tanl  disciplinary  rcforin.-i  itito  liin  church  (cf.Labourt, 
"De  Timotlu^."  i);ini;ivrli:i",  I'.iris,  11W>I).  His  lif- 
eraiy  work  comprises  an  ustronomical  treatise  en- 
titled "Book  of  the  Stan"  QoA),  two  volmni«  of 
canonical  miestions,  a  eontnynny  coneeming  the 
Christian  f uth  mahitained  before  the  Calfph  Al-Map 
hidi^^  a  comment ar>'  on  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Nasiansus,  and  aliout  2tK)  h-tters.  Sixty  of  these 
letters,  the  ct>ntrov»  rsy,  and  a  large  projwrtion  of  the 
rincst  inns  are  extant  in  various  MS.'<.  Throujjh  him 
W  IS  made  the  firat  (Hjllcelion  of  the  Xcstorian  coun- 
cils, which  under  the  name ' '  Sy nodicon  Urientale ' '  (ed. 
Qiarbot,  Pstis,  1903)  comprises  the  acts  of  thirteen 
synods  convened  by  his  pre<iec«-ssorH  from  410  to  775. 
It  is  the  biusis  of  the  N'estorian  canon  law  and  the 
official  cxjMJsitioii  of  its  creel.  Alxnit  liiis  time  lived 
Thoodorus  bar  K6n!,  the  author  of  a  book  of  scholia 
(ed.  Schcr,  Paris,  1?K)8-11),  which  contains  «cAotia  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  trMtise  against  the 
Monophysitcs,  one  against  the  Altens,  a  eolloquy  be> 
twecn  a  pagan  and  a  C'liristian,  and  a  treatise  on  here- 
sies. Ismnicnah  (or  Denahisho),  Bishop  of  Ba.Hsorah, 
comiMised  an  ecclesiastical  historv  (lost),  and  the 
"Book of  ChasUty "  (ed.  Chabot,  Rome,  1898),  which 
-      UO  notieei  of  the  founden  of  Orientd 


lira  share  of  tiw  Jacobites  in  liie  litenov  woiIe  of 

this  period  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  ^fflrtOlrian■. 
With  the  exception  of  Georne,  Bishop  of  the  Arabs,  a 
disciple  of  James  of  Edessa  who  is  treated  elsewliere 
(see  .vIoNuiMiYsiTKS  AND  Mo.sopuysitism),  the  writcrs 
an;  of  onlv  scn-ondary  interest.  Of  Ellas,  ratriaroh  of 
Antioch  (709-24),  we  have  an  apok>gy  explaining  wlff 
he  abandoned  the  Diophysite  doctrine;  it  is  addransa 
to  Ixx),  Diophysite  Bishf)p  of  Harran  and  author  of 
controversial  writincs.  Daniel  of  Salah  wrote  an 
extensive  wmmenf  ;u  \  (lu  the  Psalms,  in  three  volumes; 
the  first  to  have  reai-iied  us  in  the  original  text  and  the 
third  in  an  .\rabic  version.  David  bar  Paukw  left  a 
nammatical  worlc,  lettem^  a  flomnientaiy  on  diap.  x  ot 
GenesiB,  adialogueon  theaddftkm  of  the  words  ^'who 
was  crucified  for tis"  to  the  Sanctua.  To  him  are  also 
ascribed  poems  which  s<>em  to  belong  to  a  later  ]>eriod. 
A  CI  1.  lu  lled  author  was  Theophilus  nf  l"/iessa.  called 
Maronite  by  Bar-llebneus,  and  Chalcetlonian  by 
Michael  the  S>'rian;  this  distinguished  astronmner, 
who  was  nnich  esteemed  by  the  Caliph  al-Mahdi, 
died  in  786.  His  wwhs  inentde  astronomical  troa 
tises,  a  history,  and  a  S>Tiac  versif)n  of  Homer,  sev- 
eral quotAtiorw  from  which  have  In-en  found.  About 
775  Lazarus  of  Beit  Kandiwa  compiled  a  commentary' 
on  the  New  Testament,  a  portion  of  which  (St.  Mark, 
St.  John,  and  ten  E|^ltu>s  of  St.  Paul)  Ls  extant. 
Qeoige  ol  Beeltlwn,  »  monk  of  Kenneshrfi  who  be- 
oame  patriareh  (ns-M),  is  the  author  of  a  (fiseoorse 
and  of  some  homilies  (lost)  and  of  a  commentary*  on 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  (partly  preserved).  His 
succes-sor  Syriacus  i'79:?-S17)  left  ft  Utnqor,  CSOOnS, 
some  homilies,  and  letters. 

The  ninth  century  witnessed  a  renaissance  in  scien- 
tific and  historioal  studies,  .\mong  the  Nestorians 
there  was  a  series  of  Christian  physicians  who  enjoyed 
'  nf  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad;  Gabriel  Boktisho 
bar  Maswai  (d.  857),  Honcin  (d.  873), 
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aZkl  at  the  end  of  the  century  John  bar  SerapioQ  wm 

famous  aiiionii  Christians  and  Mussulmans  for  their 
niodical  works  and  their  translations  into  SjTiac  and 
Arabic  of  the  warks  of  Dioscoridcs,  IIipi>ocrat«8,  Ga- 
len, and  Paul  of  A^praa.  l  ionein  was  at  once  physi- 
aim,  philoflupher,  historiim,  granunarian,  and  lexicog- 
nnher.  His  disoiple  labo  bar  Ali  is  the  author  of  a 
vtuuminoufl  leodoon  (ed.  Hermann,  Kiel,  1874;  Got- 
thoil,  Rome,  1910).  Thr  patriarch,  Isho  bar  Noun 
(823-27), wa-s  tstwmtti  as  a  theologian  and  canonist; 
of  hill  numt-rous  works  there  remain  juridical  (luts- 
tions,  questions  of  iSchpture.  funoralwations,  and  let- 
ters. Ishodad  of  Unw,  Kdwp  of  Haditha,  about  the 
middle  of  the  century  oompoMd  eotnmwn  taring  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testiunents,  wMdi  an  of  great  intewrt 
in  the  historv  of  exppr-.'jis.  In  S40  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Marga,  a  former  monk  of  licit  AM,  wroto  the  history 
of  that  famous  convent  whit  h  w.is  l<iruti'(l  in  hLs  dio- 
cese, and  fortunat<>ly  he  inserted  therein  numerous 
documents  whir-h  would  not  otherwise  be  known  to  ua; 
hence  hia  work  sheds  nauoh  light  on  thahnUuy  of  tha 
whole  Nestonan  Chureh  during  a  period  of  tmao  oen^ 
turirs  It  has  been  etlitcd  by  Budga  (Laadon,  1808) 
ami  by  Bedjan  (Iv<»ipzig,  1901). 

The  h-sa  miincrous  list  of  Jacobit*'  writers  of  the 
ninth  centurj'  t)pcn8  with  the  name  of  Dionyaius  of 
Tell  Muhre,  'who  was  elected  patriarch  in  815  and 
diedinSiS.  He  wrote  an  ecoleaiaatieal  hiatoiy  in  two 
parts,  eadi  oonaisttng  of  eif^t  booloi  dhrided  into 
chapters.  It  extende<I  from  5S1  to  S^'^:  imfortii- 
nately  it  is  lost  but  is  made  known  to  us  b>'  the  coj)i- 
ous  extracts  which  Michael  inserted  in  his  uw  u  chnjn- 
iole  (see  below).  This  work  in  quite  different  from 
tha  wromcle  which  Assemani  incorrectly  ascribes  to 
TXtmvmm,  The  hMm,  wliaeh  atoDo  at  the  year  776, 
is  diyided  into  four  parta.  ThelBnt  (ed.  Eulberg, 
Upsala,  1S51)  goes  as  far  as  Constantine,  and  relies 
chiefly  on  Eusebius;  the  second,  as  far  as-Theodosius 
the  Vounger,  mainly  foll<nvs  Socrates;  the  third  nv 
produces  the  second  part  (lost)  of  the  histon.-  of  John 
of  Asia  and  the  chronicle  of  Joeue  the  Stylitt  i  1. 
WriglbL  London,  1882J;  tbe  fourth  (ed.  Chabot, 
Fans,  180S)  is  the  peiwmal  woric  of  the  author,  prob- 
ably a  monk  at  the  convent  of  Touknin  in  Tour  Ab- 
din.  The  work  of  Dionysius  wa«  dedicated  to 
Iwannis  (John),  Bishop  of  !)!ira,  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed Monophysite  thtiologians,  of  whom  we  {xw^sess 
atnatisc  on  the  priesthood,  one  of  the  Resurrection, 
ooaof  the  soul,  and  a  oommentaiy  on  the  books  of  the 
fteadfr>Areopagite.  Theodoehia  of  Edwa,  brother 
of  the  Patriarch  Dionysius,  executed  a  vowon  of  the 
poema  of  8t.  Gregory  <jf  .N'azianzus.  He  was  the  close 
friend  of  a  monk  of  Turrit,  Antonius,  suniarawl  the 
Rhetorician,  author  of  a  treatLs^  on  rhetoric,  a  treatise 
on  "PnnidllBM,  of  paneg>-ric8,  letters,  hvmns,  and 
pngwii  Laianis  bar  Sabtha,  Bishop  of  Bagdad,  de- 
poaed  in  828,  was  the  author  of  a  liturgy  and  an 
explanation  nf  flie  offices  of  the  church.  Nonnius, 
Ar<  hde;u:on  of  Xisibis,  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury wrote  a  controversy  iigiunst  Thomas  of  Marga 
an<I  some  nolemical  letters.  The  monk  llomanus, 
who  took  the  name  of  Theodosius  when  he  became 

Sfttriarch  (887-96),  compiled  a  medical  oollectbn 
oet),  a  copk>iu  eommentary  on  the  book  of  Hiero- 
theus,  and  a  collection  of  Pythagorean  maxim.s  (ed. 
Zotenberg,  Paris,  ls70).  No  writer  of  this  centurv 
was  so  prolific  as  Moses  bur  (A-phas  y.)  wfao  tOOk 
the  name  Scverus  when  he  became  bisliop. 

The  next  two  centuries  nuu-k  the  lowest  point  of  the 
period  of  deoadenoa.  Moat  of  the  ecclesiastical  di^ 
nitariea  and  the  rare  antbon  who  concerned  them- 
selves with  learning  WT«)te  chiefly  in  .\rabic.  There 
was  not  a  single  Jacobite  writer  durinn  the  whole  of 
the  tenth  centur>' ;  amon^  the  Nt  storians  those 
worthy  of  mention  were  Henanisho  bar  Seroshwa, 
BWlOp  of  Hira  at  the  beginning  of  the  oratury;  he 
ooaBpoaed  SoripUml  diaqpiiiiiitioniv  and  a  lesiooni  now 
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lost,  bat  moladed  almoet  in  its  entirety  in  that  of  Bar 

Bahlul;  I'li  is,  Bishop  of  Perozshabur  (r  M2()  ,  wrote 
letters,  liumilies,  an  a[x>logy,  juul  a  {^uIIlcUou  of 
maxims  known  its  "CVntunes";  George,  Metropoh- 
U\n  of  Arbella  (d.  987),  is  the  author  of  a  canonical 
collection  and  some  hymns.  To  him  is  also  attrib- 
uted an  intemtiiiK  ''jEmjanation  of  the  lituii^ 
oAoee'*.  BmnuORM  bar  Bhidiharft  (d.  980)  wrote  a 
treatise  "On  the  six  days  of  creation  and  Providence", 
divided  into  four  parts  an<l  twenty-<'inlit  IxMiks;  the 
.sci-oriit  biKik  is  mi-s,-ing  in  ali  known  MSS.  Towards 
tlie  end  of  the  centur>'  Andrew,  a  grsunmarian,  oomr 
posed  a  treatise  on  punctuation  and  some  bymnai 
At  tha  naw  period  at  Bagdad  where  he  tauaht, 
Abu*  V  Ranan,  Icdviri  as  fiur  Bahlul,  oompiledhis 
famous  "Ix'xicon",  a  small  encyclopedia  in  wliirh  he 
collecttnl,  together  witli  the  lexicographical  works  of 
his  predecess<jrs,  numerous  notices  on  the  natural 
sciences,  philosophy,  theology,  and  Biblical  exegesis 
(ed.  Duval,  Pans  1888-1901).  At  the  end  of  the 
oenftnry  John  Bar  KiuUdon  wrote  tha  life  of  the  aMnki 
Jftweph  Bosnaya,  m  whieh  ha  inserted  a  euriotia 
treatise  on  mjrstioal  theology.  The  followiup  .ire  the 
foremost  Nestonan  writers  of  the  eleven)  li  <  t  iitur>'. 
Elias  of  Tirhati,  wlio  brcune  piitriarch  i  lOjs  4'j),  is 
famous  for  his  treatise  on  grammar;  he  cumpiete<i  the 
canonical  collection  made  by  Timotheus,  addii^ 
later  decisions,  and  wrote  knl  treatieer.  £Uaa  bit 
Bhinaya,  Metropolitan  of  Nisnns,  the  most  reBBarit* 
able  writiT  of  this  century.  ApiK)int(Hl  Bi.«hop  of 
Beit  Noufiadre  m  iOt>2.  and  of  NLsibis  in  1008,  he 
occupied  the  see  more  than  forty  years  and  survived 
the  Patriarch  EUas.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Syriao 
grammar,  an  Arabio-Syiiac  grammar,  hymns,  met- 
noal  homilies,  Jettere,  and  a  eoUeetion  of  oaaawaeal 
decArions.  His  most  important  woilc  is  his  ''Chronog» 
rajjh}'",  writti-n  in  1010  ;  it  includes  a  cfirotiide  and  a 
tn-atise  on  the  (ah  iular  (e<l.  BrtKjks-Cliabot,  l*aris, 
1909-10).  Elisis  also  wTote  in  .\rabic  several  dog- 
matic and  moral  treatises.  Abdisho  bar  Bahriz,  who 
became  Bishop  of  Arbela  and  Mosul  in  1030,  is  Uia 
author  of  a  oolleetion  of  "Ijon  and  Judieial  SaB> 
teBees".  Amonethe  Jaeobtteawerw:  Jbhnof  Marima 
(d.  1003),  the  author  of  a  commentar>'  on  the  Book  of 
Wistloni;  and  Isho  bar  Shoushan,  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch  under  the  name  of  John  (1064-73).  He  com- 
posed a  Uturgy,  canons,  a  treatise  in  defence  of  the 
Syrian  custom  of  mixing  salt  and  oil  in  the  Eucha- 
nstie  bread,  four  poflna  on  tha  piUafla  of  NeUtene  fagr 
Hm  Tttrtn  (1058),  and  several  letters  In  Bsrriae  or 
Arabic.  At  the  tune  of  his  deatfi  he  was  engaged  in 
cfjUecting  the  works  of  St.  l!plirem  and  Isaac  of 
Antioch. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Nestorians  also  began 
to  write  in  Arabic.  Elias  III  Abuhalim,  Metropoli- 
tan of  Nisibis  and  afterwards  patriaroh  (117tt--90|>, 
eompoeed  prayers  and  wrote  tetters.    John  hit 

Mallcon,  who  took  the  name  of  Ishovahb  when  he 
became  Hi.shop  of  Xisibis  (ll!M)i,  is  tfie  author  of  a 
grammatical!  treatise.  The  monk  Sitniou  of  Shank- 
lawa  about  the  same  period  wrote  a  chronological 
trcati.se  and  poem  in  enigmatic  style.  He  is  probablgr 
the  author  of  the  "Book  of  the  Fathera".  which  has 
been  aseribed  toSfanaoii  har  Bsbbaft  (fSontk  eenturv). 
His  rlisr  ipie  John  bar  ZouU  18  oilieQjr  kwnm  for  faw 

graiiiiuat  ii-al  works. 

The  Jacobifrs  had  able  writers.  .Tuliti,  Bishop  of 
Harran  and  Mardin,  wrote  on  the  capture  of  E4ieasai 
by  Zangui  (1144).  James  bar  Sahbi  iafihamostproliilcii 
writer  of  the  century.  He  took  tlie  wnaa  of  Dionf^ 
sloB  when  lie  beeame  Bishop  of  MarMh  in  lIMrw 
llfi6  Michael  transferred  him  to  Amida,  where  h»- 
die<l  in  1171.  Hi.s  most  important  work  is  liis  i^>»t»- 
lie  ritary  oti  tlie  Old  and  New  Testament,  a  vast  cow-, 
pilation  in  which  he  cites  or  recapitulates  the  wlnfde 
angesis  of  the  Western  S>Tians.  .\mong  his  other 
«xitin0i  were:  a  commwitary  on  the  "Centuiiea"  ot 
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SwamUf  %  oommentary  oa  diftleotics,  letters,  «a 
afarMgiiMnt  of  the  hiatoriea  of  the  Fftthen,  saints,  and 
ma^t^T8,  a  collection  of  canons,  several  theological 
treatises,  two  liturgies,  an  explanation  of  the  Mass 
(ed.  I.jUx>ur1,  Paris,  1902),  a  voluminous  trciitisc 
against  tlie  heresies,  a  treatise  on  Providence^  homi- 
lies*, anil  occasional  verses.  His  commentaries  and 
moot  of  his  other  works  «re  octant.  Miohael  the 
ftfilHi  (Ifiehiel  the  Great),  tlie  Mm  of  *  priMt  «f 
NeKtenc,  was  Abbot  of  Barasuma  when  he  waa 
elected  patriarch  (1166-99).  He  is  the  author  of 
aeyeral  liturgical  works,  hut  hirf  cliief  work  is  his 
"Chronicle"  (cd.  Chabot,  Paris,  lS'jS-1911).  It  is 
the  most  voluminous  historical  cunmiUition  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  the  Syrians;  that  ol  Bar  Hebncus  is 
generally  only  a  faituul  abridgment  «f  it.  Many 
earlier  documents  are  inserted  or  wmunarised  in  it; 
the  author  furnishes  valuable  information  concerning 
the  historians  who  preceded  him,  and  for  liis  own 
period  furniKhes  inU-resting  details  concerning  the 
occupation  of  Edcssji  by  the  Crusaders,  and  tlic  wars 
oC  toe  MussulmiUi  princcH  who  occupitnl  Asia  Minor, 
MpOBilllli  Cappadocia.  Michael's  ''Chronicle"  be- 
yma  the  Creation  and  stops  with  the  death  of 
fn**^  (1196).  Theodore  bar  Wahboun,  a  disciple 
of  lyfiflhxil,  who  rcbelletl  against  him  and  had  him- 
Oelf  named  patriarch  by  the  dissatisfied  bishops,  is  the 
author  of  a  liturgy. 

The  thirteenth  century  marks  the  endof  Syriac  liter- 
ature. Among  the  Jacobites  were:  James  (Soverua) 
bar  Shakako,  Bishop  of  Moeul  (d.  1241).  whoMi"  Dia- 
logues" are  a  philosophical  course,  ananis  "Book  of 
Treasures"  a  course  m  theology;  Aharf)n  f.Iohn)  bar 
Madani,  who  was  Bishop  of  Maniin,  Majihrian 
(1232),  latt-r  patriarch  (12r)2-«M},  and  the  author 
of  numerous  poems;  and  Maphrian  Ciregory  bar 
Hebneus,  a  man  of  en^clopedic  learning,  whose  name 
wofthSy  tenninatee  ink  liit  tee  Bam  HsBSjitn). 
Mention  mtut  be  made  of  the  bode  of  the  "Knowl- 
edge of  Truth"  (ed.  Kay.ser,  Leipiifc  1880) ,  the  author 
of  which  plans  to  assemble  m  onemigious  community 
Christians,  Jews,  and  Mus.«u]uian.s;  :i!so  of  the  chron- 
icle, likewise  anonymous,  recently  disc(n cred  by  Mgr 
Rahmani.  Among  the  Nestonans  were  Solomon, 
Bishop  of  Daaeora  (o.  1222)  whoae  chief  work  is  the 
**BooK  of  lim  Bee",  an  Ustorieo^eologieal  eomi^IaF 
tion  in  lAkh  he  insertof)  niimerous  lecmrls  fed. 
Budge.  Oxford,  IS-Sfi);  GiHjrue  Wanla  and  J\}ianiis  l.ar 
Kardaiie,  authors  of  nunierous  livmns  in  \\iv  SvAor- 
ian  office.  Gabriel  Kam.sa,  author  of  a  theological 
poem,  and  John  of  Mosul,  who  WTote  etlifying  poems, 
Dolongtotheeeoondhalf  of  the  century.  Thehistory 
of  tta  Patriaroh  TabaOaha  m  (i:»l-1318)  is  a  very 
flurious  document;  his  successor  Timotheus  II  is  the 
anther  of  a  bwk  on  the  Sacrament*.  Addisho  bar 
Brika  is  the  h^ai  writ«  r  <li  serving  of  mention.  He  was 
Bishop  of  Nisibis  and  dieil  in  1318.  His  most  u.seful 
work  13  his  "Catalogue  of  writers",  a  sort  of  literary 
histoiy  of  the  East  Slyiians  (ed.  Aaswnani,  "fiibl. 
OrienteKe",  lA);  he  eonehidei  with  a  Kit  of 
numerous  and  various  works:  commentaries  on  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  a  work  on  the  Life  of  Christ, 
one  against  hcri  -i<  s.  one  on  the  mysteries  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  twelve  treatises  on  the  scienct's.  These 
works  of  his  have  been  lost,  but  we  possess  his  "  No- 
moeanon  ",  or  methodical  collection  of  canon  law,  and 
hie  theotoncal  treatise  called  "The  Pearl"  (both 
edited  by  Mai,  Rome,  1838),  his  "Rule  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Judgments",  a  kind  of  code  of  procedure,  fifty 
mefriciii  homilieji  which  form  the  "Rook  of  the  Para- 
dun*  of  Eden",  and  twenty-two  pixnis  on  love  and 
wisdom.  From  the  fourteenth  centurj'  SjTiac  liter- 
ature produced  no  works  of  value.   The  few  authors 


lations  which  form  a  large  part  of  Syriac  literature 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of;  tney  include  both  profane 
and  Christian  works.  The  former  were  chiefly  Greek 
scientific  and  theological  works,  principally  those  of 

.(Vristotle  and  his  school.  It  was  through  tliis  inter- 
mediary' tliat  the  Arabs  bet:ame  acquainted  with 
scientihc  culture,  and  came  into  contact  with  Hel- 
lenic phUosophy,  so  that  the  important  part  they 
played  in  the  propagation  of  the  scienoae  ouring  the 
Middle  Aces  had  its  origin  in  Syriac  literature.  The 
"Romance  of  Alexander"  and  that  of  "Kalila  and 
Dimna"  were  both  tran.sLitnl  from  the  Piihlowi  about 
the  sixth  century.  A  iK>rlion  of  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Grwk  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  were  translated  into  Syriac;  they  possess 
only  a  secondary  importance  where  we  have  tlu>  orig> 
inal  texts,  but  are  of  the  greatest  value  when  they 
n^nresent  lost  works,  as  is  tne  case  with  regard  to  the 
".-VpoloKV  of  Aristules",  the  fe.stal  letters  of  St. 
Atlian;u-<iu.^,  the  treati.s<'  of  Titus  of  lk>sra  against  the 
Manicha'ans,  the  TliiHjpliany  of  Eusehius,  the  com- 
mentaries of  C>Til  of  Alexandria  on  St.  Luke,  the 
works  of  Sevcrus  of  .\ntioch,  the  commentary  of 
Theodore  of  Moj[)Bue»tia  on  St.  John  and  his  treatise 
on  the  loeamation,  the  Apology  of  Nestorius,  etc. 

Pnwia  Lansuan:  CnABOT,/^4  tiinffue»  et  la  liUfraluretaramSenne* 
(Paris,  1910):  NdLOKKB,  Kurtorfnt^t  tyrxKh*  Grammatik  {2od 
ihI..  I^-ipiic.  18f>H);  DirVAL,  TrxiUf  <lr  arammairr  ai/riaifur  (Paria, 
1».M);  rAVNE-SMlTH,  Tkfourui  t\/ruicua  (Oxfonl.  IsfiK-ISKll). 

Literature:  AmkmaWI,  BMiothem  oncntatU  (Htme.  1719-2^); 
BicKBLL,  Cpipwhn  rn  Syrorum  liUenrim  (MOnator,  1871); 
NsaTLK,  LMmi^tm*  Sprinea  (Berlin.  1888);  WsraBT.  Syriac  IM- 
tnuurt  (2nd  ed..  London,  1894);  Duval,  £b  . 
(3rd  ed.,  Paria.  1907);  BROcuuaANN,  I>i«  , 
J<rA-flroM»i-A«  l.ittmilur  (XMpixm,  10O7)< 

A  ootiii<i<  !•'  iiini  af'tittii-<i  liiTiiiinmiii  eMlis 
TLB,  WuoKT.  and  Duval,  cit, 

1.  B.  CkABOV. 
Syriac yerriMMaCthtBIUt.  Bmywamamm 

THE  BiBLB. 

Syrian  Bite,  East,  also  known  as  the  Chaldkan, 

AflSYRlA.V,  or  PER.SIAN  RiTE. 

History  and  Origin. — This  rite  is  iis<'d  by  the 
Xcsroi  i:iiis  and  al.«o  by  the  Uni:it  bodies  in  .Syria, 
Mesoixitamia,  Petsia,  and  Mabbnr,  who  have 
separated  from  them.  The  Syrian  and  Meaopotap 
nuan  Uaiata  are  now  taumaAf  called  Caialdeane,  or 
Syro-ChaWeans;  the  term  Chaldean,  which  in 
Syriac  pfnnr:i!!y  meant  rnriRit-ian  or  astrologer, 
denoted  in  Latin  and  utlitr  liuropean  langinigcs 
Syrian  nat  lonality  and  the  Syriac  or  Ar.an)ai<'  lan- 
guage (especially  that  form  of  the  latter  which  is 
found  m  certain  chapters  of  Daniel),  until  the  Latin 
miaaionarica  at  Moeul  in  the  seventeenth  eentuty 
adopted  it  to  dhttnguMi  the  OathoRet  of  the  M 
Syniin  Rite  fn)m  the  West  SjTian  Uniats.  whom  they 
call  ".Syrians",  and  from  the  Neslorians.  The  last 
call  them.selves  "Syrians"  (Surayi),  and  even 
"Christians"  only,  though  they  do  not  all  repudiate 
the  name  "Nestora^jn",  and  distinguish  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  Christendom  at  the  "Churoh  of  the 


niw  editivaled  it  showed  neither  talent  nor  originality ; 
Bwerthelew  nasfol  indteatiana  concerning  kxal 
jupramf  he  found  fa  their  oeeaaional  writings. 
Tha  Bwt  servlow  miilemi  to  scholavahip  or 


own  East"  or  "Easterns",  as  oppoeed  to  "Weetone'. 

by  which  they  denote  Latin  Catholics,  Orthodox, 
Monophysit^'S,  and  Prot<'stant«.  In  recent  times  they 
have  been  called,  chieflv  l)y  .\n^^Ii(■ans,  the  ".\.>«yrian 
Church",  a  name  which  can  be  defcnde<l  on  archaeo- 
logical grounds.  Brightman,  in  his  "Liturgier^  EasU 
em  and  Western",  indudoa  Chaldean  and  Malabar 
Uniats  and  Nestorians  under  "Fmian  Mte".  and 
Bishop  .\rthur  Maclean  of  Moray  and  Roro  f,\ngucan) 
who  is  probably  the  best  living  authority  on  the  exist- 
ing Nestorians.  calls  them  "KiLst  Syrians",  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  aatisfacto^  term.  The  catalogue 
of  liturgies  m  the  BlitUk  MmiBum  has  adopted  the 
usual  CathoBc  MiiMneiataieL  e^ttw  the  lite  of  the 
East  Syrian  TTriata  and  NestoiiaiM  the  "ChaMeea 
Rite",  that  '  f  -  South  Indian  Uniats  and  schismat- 
ics the  _'lik<lalaUr  Rite",  and  that  of  the  West 
and  TTniala  the  ««||ilan  Rite". 
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It  in  view  of  the  f a«t  that 
DMMt  printed  fiturg^  of  these  rites  are  Uniat.  The 

lanpu:J4?c  of  all  thrcr  fonrus  of  the  Ekwt  Syrian  Rite 
18  8yri:it',  ii  tniKlcrii  fnria  of  wliich  is  still  sposen  hy  the 
Nesloriiins  auii  smne  of  th<-  I'tiiiits.  The  origin  of 
the  rite  is  imknowu.  Th»!  traditiDii — nwtiag  ou  the 
legend  of  Abgar  and  of  hia  corrl^I)nndcnce  with 


Christ,  which  has  faoen  shown  to  be  tnpctyjahal 
(see  Aboab,  tbm  Lbobnd  or>-^  to  the  eneot  that 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  on  his  way  to  India,  es- 
tabhshL-d  Christianity  in  Mc8op<jtaniia,  Assyria,  and 
Persia,  and  left  Aibus  (or  Tha<l<l»Mj.si,  "one  of  the 
Seventy  ",  and  Maris  in  charge.  To  thfw  the  normal 
liturgy  is  attributwl,  but  it  is  said  to  ha\i  \x-vn  re- 
vised^by  Uie  Patriarch  Yeshtjyab  III  in  alx>ut  650. 
Some,  however,  consider  thie  fihtrgy  to  be  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Antiofhcnc. 

After  the  Council  of  I'^phcsus  (431),  the  Church  of 
S<.'Ieucla-Ct<  ^ijihon,  which  had  hitherto  Ix-en  governed 
by  a  catholicos  under  Antiixh,  refuaed  to  accept 
the  condemnation  of  Ne^toriui*,  and  cut  itself  and  the 
Church  to  the  East it  off  from  the  CathoUc  Church. 
In  the  eathoUeoe  aasimied  the  title  of  "  Patriarch 
of  the  Ea.«f ",  and  for  many  centuries  this  most  huc- 
cessful  rni.Htsioiiary  Church  continued  to  spread 
throunhout  IN  rsiu,  Tartary,  MongoUa,  China,  and 
India,  developing  on  lines  of  its  own,  very  little 
influenced  b>  the  rest  of  Christendom.  At  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  centxuy  the  conquests  of  Tamerlane 
aD  but  destroyed  this  flourishing  Church  at  one  blow, 
and  reduced  it  to  a  few  Hmall  communities  in  Persia, 
Turkey  in  .\sia.  C>-prus,  South  India,  and  the  Itsland 
of  Socotra.  The  (Cypriote  Ni  -tni  inns  united  thein- 
eelvcs  to  Rome  in  1445;  in  the  Kixteeuth  centurj-  there 
was  a  Bcliisra  in  the  patriarchate  between  the  rival 
fioM  of  Mar  ShimM"  and  Mar  £lia;  the  Christianity 
of  Socotra,  such  as  it  was,  died  out  about  the  seven- 
teenth century;  the  Malabarese  Church  divided  into 
Uniats  and  Schismatics  in  1509,  the  latter  deserting 
NestorianiHm  f'jr  Monophysitisrn  and  adopting  the 
West  Syrian  Rite  about  fifty  years  later;  in  1681 
the  Chaldean  Unia,  wliich  had  been  struggling  into 
existence  since  1552,  was  finally  established,  and  in 
1778  received  a  great  accession  of  streng(th  in  the 
adhesion  of  the  whole  Mar  EUa  patriarchate,  and  all 
that  was  left  of  the  original  Nestorian  Church  con- 
sisted of  the  inhabitants  of  a  di.strict  betwe<'n  the 
Lakes  of  Van  and  Urmi  and  the  Tigris,  and  an  out- 
lying colonj'  in  Palestine.  Th(«e  have  been  further 
reduced  by  a  great  massacre  by  tho  Kurds  in  1843, 
and  by  the  secession  of  a  large  mimber  to  the  HmBian 
Church  v^ithin  the  last  few  years.  About  twenty 
years  ago  there  was  an  attempt  to  form  an  "Inde- 
pendent Catholic  Chaldean  diurch",  on  the  model 
of  the  "Old  CathoUcs".  This  resulted  in  separating 
a  few  from  the  Uniats. 

MSS.  AND  Editions. — ^Tbe  autboritiea  for  this  rite 
are  chiefly  in  manuscriiit^  tiie  printed  editions  being 
very  few.  Few  of  the  manuscrtpte,  except  some  lection- 
arics  in  the  British  Museum,  were  written  before  the 
fift«><'ntli  century,  and  most,  whether  Chaldean  or 
Nestorian,  arc  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth. 
The  books  in  u.se  ixrc:  (1)  raA/wn,  a  priest's  book, 
containing  the  Eucharistic  service  (Ourbana  or 
Qud(uha)m  ite  three  forms,  with  the  adminiatratkm 
oif  other  sacraments,  and  various  occasional  prayers 
and  blessings.  It  is  nearly  the  Buehdogion  of  the 
Greeks  (see  Constantinople,  Rite  of).  (2) 
Kthawa  dhaqdhnm  toadhveaihar  or  Qdhamuwathar, 
"Before  and  After",  contains  the  Ordiniu^'  of  the 
Divine  Office,  ertxoi  the  PMlter,  arranged  for  two 
weeicB.  (3)  DavaiSta  (ItevM),  the  Pwlter,  divided 
into  hvldii,  wliich  answer  more  or  lees  to  the  naUigiiMra 
<lt  the  Greeks.  It  includes  the  collects  of  the  hulali. 
(4)  Qiryana,  Shlika  it' Iwangaln/unri.  lectioii?^,  ( jiistles, 
•M  gospels,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  in 
boon.  (6)  Turgama,  wpinrtoiy  ' 


sung  before  the  Epistle  and  Goqpd.  (6) 
containing  the  variables  for  Sundays,  Lent  and  th» 

Fast  of  the  Ninevites,  and  other  holy  daj-s.  (7) 
Kashkul,  a  selection  froiu  the  Khudra  for  weekdaj-s. 
(S)  CiLzn,  containing  variables  for  festivals  except 
Sundays.  CJ)  Abukhalima,  a  collectary,  so  called 
from  its  compiler,  Elias  III,  Abu  Khaum  ibn  al- 
Kliaditha,  Metropolitan  of  Xisibis,  and  patriarch 
(117S-Q0).  (10)  Ba\(tod'y«Mi»yt.rhythiBieal  prayers 
attributed  to  St.  Ephraem,  used  during  the  Fast  of  the 
Ninevites.  (11)  TaJchsad'  amadha,  the  office  of  baptism. 
(12)  Buraklui,  the  marriage  scnire,  (13)  K'lhnita, 
the  burial  service  for  prietits.  (14)  Anidha^  the  burial 
service  for  lay  {leoplc.  (15)  TakJua  d'siamiMa,  Ihb 
orcUnation  services.  (16)  Takhm  tPkhnuanaf  tiM 
"Office  of  Pardon",  or  the  recondBalion  of  pemteats. 
These  last  (11  to  16)  are  excerpts  from  the  Takhsa. 

Of  the  above  the  following  have  been  priutotl  in 
Syriac : 

For  the  Ntwtorians. — The  Takhsa,  in  two  parts,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Cant<*rbur>''s  Assyrian  Mission 
(Urmi,  189&-92}.  The  Society  for  PromotioB 
Cluistaan  Knowledge  has  pubiidied  an  Engjirii  traa^ 
lation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Takhsa,  both  parts 
"unmodifietl  except  by  the  omission  of  the  heretical 
names"  (Brightman);  Dhaqdhnm  wadhwathar,  by 
the  same  (Urmi,  I.S9I);  Ihiwuihn,  by  the  same 
(Urmi,  1891). 

For  the  Chaldean  Uniats:  "Missaie  Chaldaieum". 
containing  the  Liturgy  of  the  Apostlee  in  Syrise  wan 
the  Epi.stli'H  and  nosjx'ls  in  SjTiac  with  an  Arabic 
translation,  in  Carshuni  (Prf)paganda  Press  fol., 
Rome,  17<i7).  A  new  and  revisr  <l  ciliiioti,  rontaimng 
the  tlin-c  htur^ies  and  the  lectioiLs,  epistloi,  and  goa- 
IH-Is,  was  published  by  the  Dominicans  at  Monu  in 
1901.  The  Order  of  the  Church  Serviees  of  Common 
Days,  etc.,  from  Kthmm  dhagdham  vxuBnoathar  (8vo, 
Mosul,  ISW).  "Brcviarium  Chaldaicum  in  usum 
Nationis  Clialflaicje  a  Josepho  Guriel  secundo  edi- 
tutn"  Itiiiio.  I'roi):iganda  Press,  Rome,  1865). 
"Hreviariuni  Chaldaicum",  etc.  [Hvo,  Paris  (printed at 
I^eipzig),  ISSfJ]. 

(or  the  Malabar  Uniats:  "Ordo  Chaldaicus  Miaw 
Beatorum  Aoostolorum,  juxta  ritum  Eoetesbs  Mait^- 
bancs"  (fol.,  Propaganda  Press,  Rome,  1774). 
"Ordo  CHialdaicus  Rituum  et  liertionum",  etc.,  (fol., 
Rome,  1775).  "Ordo  Chaldaicus  ininisterii  Sacra- 
mentorum Sanctorum", etc.  (fol..  Rome,  1775).  Thfsse 
three,  which  together  form  a  Takhsa  and  Lectionary, 
are  commonly  found  bound  together.  The  Prop- 
aganda reprinted  the  third  part  in  1845.  "Orao 
Baptism!  adultorum  juxta  ritum  Ecclesia:  Mala- 
barics  Chald^rum"  (Svo,  Propaganda  Press,  Rome, 
1859),  a  Syriac  franslntlnn  nf  the  Roman  Order. 

The  Malabar  Rite  wjis  revi.s<Nl  in  a  Catholic  direc- 
tion by  Aleixo  de  Menez<?s,  Archbishop  of  Goa,  and 
the  revision  was  authorized  by  the  Synod  of  Diamper 
in  1599.  So  efTe<;tively  was  the  oripnal  Malabar  luto 
abolished  by  the  Catholics  in  favour  of  this  re\nsion, 
and  by  the  schismatics  (when  in  1649,  being  cut  oH 
from  their  nwn  patriarch  by  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguese, they  put  themselves  under  the  Jacobite 
patriarch)  in  favour  of  the  West  Syrian  Liturgj-,  that 
no  eopy  is  known  to  exist,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
miaea  form  that  it  could  not  have  dillend  materiaQsr 
from  the  existing  Nestorian  Rite. 

Ten  Ettcharistic  Service,  QtahaHa,  "the  Of- 
fering", udaxha,  "the  Hallowir.K". — There  are  three 
Anaphone;  that  of  the  ,\po.sties  (Ste.  Adffus  and 
Mans),  that  of  Nestorius,  and  that  of  Theodore 
(of  Mopeuestia)  the  Interpreter.  The  first  is  the 
normal  form,  sod  from  it  the  Malabar  re\'i8ion  was 
derived.  The  second  is  used  by  the  C^haldeans  and 
Nestorians  on  the  Epiphany  and  the  feasts  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Gni  k  D(('t,,i>(.  both  of 
which  occur  in  Epiphany-tidc  on  the  Wednesday  of 
the  not  of  the  Nttmitsi,  aiid  OB  Manner  TbuiMi^ 
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The  tWrd  fa  oaed  by  the  same  (except  whrn  the  second 
ia  ordcretl)  from  Ad  vent  Sunday  to  Palm  Sunday. 
The  same  pro-anaphoral  part  serves  for  all  thnn;. 
Three  other  Anaphora  are  mentioned  by  Ebedyeshu 
(Metn^nbtan  of  Nwfaii^  1306)  in  his  catalogue,  thoee 
of  Btnaati,  Nmmb,  km  IKodonu  of  Tarsus;  but 
they  are  not  known  now,  unleas  Dr.  Wright  ia  correct 
ia  callinR  the  frajtment  in  Brit.  Mue.  Add.  14669, 
**IXodoro  <if  T;irsus". 

The  Mu^  is  preceded  by  a  preparation,  or  "Ofhce 
of  the  Protheaa",  which  indudes  the  solemn  knead- 
ing and  bakmg  of  the  kwvei.  These  among  the 
Neet<Mnans  are  leavened,  the  flour  being  mixed  with  a 
little  oil  and  the  holy  leaven  {malka),  wnich,  according 
to  tiie  legend,  "was  given  and  handed  down  to  u» 
by  our  holy  fathers  Alar  .\ddai  and  Mar  Mari  and 
Mar  Tuma  ,  and  of  which  and  of  the  holy  oil  a  very 
strange  story  ia  told.  The  real  leavening,  however, 
ia  done  by  meana  of  fennented  doughJAMnmi)  from 
the  preparation  of  tbe  last  Mass.  The  ChaMnan 
yniaU  now  use  unleavened  bread. 

The  Mass  itself  is  introduced  by  the  first  VCTseof 
the  Gloria  ui  En'ilsi.s  and  the  Ix)rd's  F'ruycT.  with 
"fiiffings"  (giyura),  con.si.sting  of  a  form  of  the 
Samtm.    Then  follow: 

(1)  The  Introit  Paalm  (variable),  called  Afnrmilha. 
with  a  preliminary  prayer,  varying  for  Sundays  and 
Kreata  feasts  and  for  ''Memorials"  and  feriaa. 
In  the  Malabar  Rit^  Pbs.  xiv,  ol,  and  cxvi  are  said 
in  alternate  verses  by  priests  and  deacons. 

(2)  The  "Antiphon  of  the  Sanctuary"  (Untiha 
d'ganki),  variable,  with  u  hiinilarlv  varying  prayer. 

(3)  The  Lakhumara,  an  antipluMi  beginning  "To 
Thee,  Lord",  which  occurs  in   -    '  " 


\47  xne  irisagMin. 


befon  tlifa. 

In  the  l^niat  Rite  at  low  Maas  the  ckmeots  WO  put 

on  the  altar  before  the  incensing. 

(o)  The   Iiection.s.    Thest?  are  four  or  five:  (a) 
the  Law  and  (b)  the  Prophecy,  from  the  Old  Te.st»> 
Bty  (c)  the  Lection  from  the  Acts,  (d)  the  Kj)i.stle^ 


•lwm&a&S(.Paul,  (e)  theGoqieL  Somedayshavo 
an  nv»  leetions,  some  four,  some  only  three.  All 

have  an  Epistle  and  a  Go8[>el,  but,  generally,  when 
there  is  a  Lection  from  the  Law  there  is  none  from  the 
.-Vct^,  and  vice  versa.  Sometimi*  there  is  none  from 
either  Law  or  Acta.  The  first  three  are  called 
Qiryani  (Lections),  the  third  Shtikha  (Apostle). 
Bef<Mre  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  hymns  called  Tur- 
oama  (interpretation)  are,  or  soould  be,  aaid:  that 
bef(n«  the  Epistle  is  invariable,  that  of  the  Gospel 
varies  with  the  day.  They  answer  to  the  Greek 
wpoKtltura.  The  Turijama  of  the  Epistle  is  pre- 
ceded by  proper  psalm  verses  calkni  Shuraya  (be- 
9nning),  and  that  of  the  (jospel  by  other  proper 
verses  callcxi  Zumara  (aong).  The  latter  in- 
Alleluia  between  the  versos. 

(6)  TheDeaoon'sLitany,or£lElMS,  called  Kartuutha 
(proclamation).  This  resembles  the  "Great  Syn- 
M>te  "  of  thf'  Greek.H.  During  it  the  proix  r  "  AntipMB 
[Unilha]  of  the  (io.sjM-l"  is  sung  by  the  p<>ople. 

(7)  The  Offertorv.  1  he  dearons  proflaim  the 
saqn^sion  of  tbe  uuoaptized,  and  set  the  "hearers" 
to  watch  the  doors.  The  pnest  places  the  bre:ul  and 
wine  on  the  altar,  with  words  (in  the  Nestorian,  but 
not  in  the  Chaldean  Uniat  Rite)  which  seem  as  if 
they  wtro  alrea<ly  con.iecratf-iJ.  \h-  set.s  aside  a 
"memorial  of  the  Vircin  Marv,  Mother  of  Christ" 
(Chaldean;  usual  Malabar  Rite.  •Mother  of  God"; 
but  according  to  Riuilin's  Latin  of  the  .Mulabar  Rite, 
"Mother  of  God  Uiinself  and  of  the  Ix>rd  Jesus 
Christ"),  and  of  the  natran  o(  tbe  Chuioh  (in  the 
  Ilito,*'or8t.n%omas'').  Then  foBowo  tbe 

*Antiphon  of  thr    Mysteriw"  (UnOka 
rrorf),  answering  to  the  oiT. rtory. 

S  The  Creeil.  Thi.'^  a  variant  of  the  Nieene 
Oeed.  It  is  possible  that  the  order  or  words  "and 


was  incarnate  by  the  Hdy  Ghost  and  was  made  man, 

and  was  conceived  and  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary", 
may  enshrine  a  Nestorian  idea,  but  the  Ch.ildean 
Uniats  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed  it,  their  only 
alteration  being  the  addition  of  the  FUioque.  The 
Malabar  Book  has  an  exact  translation  of  the  Latin. 
In  Neale's  translation  of  the  Malabar  Rite  the 
Karazulha,  the  Offertory,  and  the  Expulsion  of  the 
T'nbaptized  come  Ix^fore  the  Lcrtiorw,  and  the  Creed 
follows  imme<Iiatelv  on  the  (iospcl,  but  in  the  Pro- 
paganda cilition  of  1774  the  Offertoqr  fidkms  tin 
Creed,  which  follows  the  Gospel. 

(0)  The  first  Lavabo^  followed  by  a  Kuxhapa 
("beseeching",  i.  e.,  prayer  said  Icneeling)  and  a  form 
of  the  "Orate  fratres",  with  its  response.  It  is  now 
that  the  variations  of  the  fhriH'  Anai)h()ra  begin. 

(10)  The  Kiss  of  Peace,  precetleil  by  a  G'haiUha, 
i.  e.,  a  prayer  said  with  IkiwihI  head. 

(11)  The  prayer  of  Memorial  (^Dukhrcana'i  of  the 
Living  and  the  I>ead,  and  the  Diptyoha;  tbe  lattsr 
is  now  obsolete  among  the  Nestorians. 

(12)  The  Anaphora.  As  in  all  liturgies  this  be- 
gins with  a  fonn  of  the  Sursum  corda,  but  the  East 
SjTian  f«)nn  is  more  ela^>orate  than  any  other,  es- 
pecially in  the  .Vnaphora  of  Theodori'.  'I'lien  follows 
the  l*rcface  of  the  usual  type  cniling  with  the  Sanctus. 

(13)  The  Poat-Sanctus  (to  use  the  Hispano- 
Gallican  teem).  This  is  an  an^lificatbn  (similar  in 
Idea  and  often  in  phraseology  to  those  in  all  liturgies 
except  the  Roman)  of  the  idea  of  the  Sanotus  into 
a  recital  of  the  work  of  Hiilemption,  extern  ling  to 
sonic  IcniTtli  ;iii.l  ending,  in  the  .\iia[ihora'  of  Neo- 
tortus  and  Theodore,  with  the  recital  of  the  Institu- 
tion. In  the  Axu^ihora  of  the  Apostles  the  recital 
of  the  institution  is  wanting  thmigb  it  has  been 
supplied  m  the  Ghaldoan  ano^MalaSar  TTntat  litm^ 
gics  an<l  in  the  Anglican  e<lition  of  the  Nestorian 
ixjok.  Hammond  (Litui^ies  Kastern  and  Western, 
p.  li\i  and  mo.st  other  writers  hold  that  the  Word.sof 
Institution  belong  to  this  Liturgy  and  should  be  sup- 
plied somewhere;  liummond  (loo.  cit.)  sugsesta  many 
aipunmtafor  their  fonnar  pw— mo.  The  raason  of 
titdrabseneefanneerlain.  winsome  hold  that  this 
essential  j)a.s.«age  droppefl  out  in  times  of  ignorance, 
others  hun-  it  never  was  there  at  all,  l>eiiig  unneces- 
sary, .^iiK  (■  ttic  (  nii.Mecration  was  held  to  be  effected 
by  the  siil>s(Mju<  iii  Kpiklosis  alone.  Another  theory, 
evidi  Mily  of  \\  L'stem  origin  and  not  quite  MB- 
sistcut  with  the  general  Eastern  theory  of  eon- 
seeration  by  an  EpQclesis  following  Cbrisfa  words,  is 
that,  being  the  formula  of  consecration,  it  was  held 
too  sacriMi  to  be  written  down.  It  docs  not  seem  to 
be  (|uite  certain  whether  Nestorian  prii-sts  did  or 
did  not  in.sert  the  Words  of  Ir.stitution  in  old  titnee, 
but  it  seems  that  many  of  them  <lo  not  do  so  now. 

(14)  The  Prayer  of  the  Great  Oblation  with  a  second 
memorial  of  the  Living  and  the  E)cad,  a  Kiuhapa. 

(15)  The  G'hantha  of  the  Kpiklesis,  or  Invocation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Epiklcsis  formula  it.s«-If  is 
called  \Uhi  Mar  (May  He  come,  O  Lord)  from  its 
opening  words.  The  Liturgy  of  the  AjKistlcs  is  so 
vague  !iH  to  the  purj)o«e  of  the  Invocation  that,  when 
the  Words  of  Institution  are  not  said,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  thb  formula  to  be  sufficient  on 
any  hypothesis,  Eastern  or  Western.  Tbe  Anaphons 
of  Ncstorius  and  Theodore,  besides  having  the  Words 
of  Institution,  have  definite  Invocations,  evidently 
copied  from  Antiochene  or  Hyzantine  forms.  The 
older  Chaldean  and  the  Malafiar  Uniat  Iwmks  have 
insert^ni  the  Words  of  Institution  with  an  Elevation, 
Hfter  the  Kpiklesis.  Hut  the  1901  MosuI  oditioa 
puts  the  Words  of  Institution  first. 

(16)  Here  follow  a  Prayer  for  Faux,  a  second 
LavalK)  and  a  censing. 

(17)  The  Frai  tion,  Consignation,  Conjunction, 
and  Coniiiiixi  lire.    The  HoMt  is  broki-n  in  two,  and 
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half,  after  which  the  ollu  r  hnlf  in  Higncd  with  the  h.ilf 
that  has  been  diptM><i  in  the  Chalice.  The  two  hnlvcH 
are  then  reunit«u  on  the  Paten.  Then  a  deft  ia 
made  in  the  Host  "qua  parto  intincta  eit  in  8aik> 
niine"  (Riwiaiidnt'a  tr.),  aiid  »  partide  is  put  in  tha 
oialloe,  after  aooia  intnoate  ammgni^  on  tne  paten. 

(18)  The  Communion.  The  veil  is  thrown  open, 
the  deacon  exhorl.s  the  communicant.s  to  draw  nejir, 
thf  prieat  breaks  up  the  Host  for  distribution.  Then 
follows  the  Lord's  Pm3'er,  with  Introduction  and 
Embolism,  and  the  Sancta  SancHt,  and  than  tbe 
"AnUphon  of  the  Bema"  (Conununion)  is  sung. 
Tha  OamnnmioB  la  in  both  species  wparatelv,  the 
priest  Riving  the  Tlnst  und  the  deacon  the  Chalice. 
Then  follows  a  vanaKIc  autiphon  of  thanksgiving, 
a  i)o.<t-(  onmiunion,  and  a  <ii.snn.s.sal.  Afterwards  the 
Mkaprana,  an  uneoiiseeraliKl  portion  of  the  holy 
]oaf|  ia  diatributod  to  the  commtinicants,  but  not, 
aa  in  tha  aaae  of  the  Greek  iwrUnpow,  and  as  the  name 
of  IAm  latter  impliee,  to  non-eommunicante.  The 
Chaldean  riiiats  are  communicated  with  the^  Hoet 
dipiKHl  in  the  Chalice.  They  reserve  what  ia  left 
of  the  Holy  (  iift.s,  while  the  NeetorianprieataaoiMiiiia 
all  before  leaving  the  church. 

Properly,  and  according  to  their  own  canons,  the 
Nestorians  ought  to  say  Maaa  on  every  Sunday  and 
FHday,  on  every  (eelvnl,  and  daily  during  the  first, 
middle,  and  last  week  of  Lent  and  the  octave  of 
Easier.  In  practice  it  is  only  said  on  Sundays  and 
greater  fet^tivals,  at  the  best,  and  in  many  chur(:he.'< 
not  BO  often,  a  sort  of  "dr\'  Mass"  btting  u.s<hI  instead. 
The  Chaldean  Uniat  priests  say  Mass  daily,  and 
when  there  are  man^  priests  there  will  be  many 
M aaiaa  in  the  same  Church  in  one  day,  ^oh  is 
contrary  to  the  Nestorian  canons.  The  Anglican 
editions  of  the  liturgies  omit  the  names  of  heretics 
and  call  the  Anaphora'  of  Nestorius  and  Theodore 
the  "Second  Hallowing"  and  "Third  Hallowing". 
Otiierwise  then-  an'  no  alterations  except  the  addi- 
tion of  Words  of  IiiMtiiuUon  to  the  first  Anaphone. 
The  recent  Uniat  edition  ha-s  matle  the  same  altera* 
tiona  and  aubeUtuted  "Mother  of  God"  lor  "Mother 
of  Christ".  In  each  edition  the  added  Words  of 
Institution  follow  the  form  of  the  rite  of  the  edition. 
The  prayers  of  the  Mass,  like  those  of  the  ()rtho<iox 
Eastern  Church,  are  generally  long  and  diffuse.  Fre- 
ouently  they  end  with  a  sort  of  doxology  called 
Qanmui,  which  lh  said  akud,  tlia  net  being  faoiiiad 
m  a  bw  tone.  The  Qtanma  hi  fbrai  tad  mmtfi  !•> 
sembles  the  Greek  iic^Ap^tt. 

The  vestments  used  by  the  priest  at  Ma«s  are  the 
Sudhra,  a  girded  alb  with  three  crosses  in  nnl  or 
black  on  the  shoulder,  the  Urara  (updpioi')  or  stole  worn 
crossed  by  priests,  but  not  by  bishops  (as  in  the  West), 
and  the  Ala'apra,  a  sort  of  linen  cope.  The  deacon 
ipsan  thaAtwmu  with  an  lAwvover  the  left  shoulder. 

Tan  Drnmi  OmcB.— >The  nudans  of  tikis  is,  aa  ia 
usual,  the  recitation  of  the  Psalter.  Hierc  are  only 
three  regular  hours  of  service  (Evening,  Midnight, 
and  Morning)  with  a  rarfly  used  Compline.  In 
practice  only  Morning  and  Evening  are  commonly 
uswi.  but  these  are  extremdy  well  attended  daily  by 
laity  aa  well  aa  deri^.  Whnu  Nestorian  monaa- 
teriea  eiisted  (wiiieli  la  no  longer  tbe  ease)  seven 
hours  of  prayer  were  the  custom  in  them,  and  thrwB 
huMi  of  the  Psjilter  were  recited  at  each.  This 
would  mean  a  daily  recitation  of  the  whole  Psalter. 
The  present  arrangement  provides  for  seven  htdali 
at  each  ferial  night  service,  ten  on  Sundays,  three  on 
"Memoriala",  and  the  whcde  Psalter  on  feasts  of 
Our  Lord.  At  the  avcDBigaervioe  tliere  is  a  selection 
of  from  four  to  m-rta  paahns,  varying  with  the  day  of 
the  week,  and  also  a  Shwaya,  or  short  psalm,  with 
generally  a  portion  of  Vn.  cxviii,  varying  with  thnl  iy 
of  the  fortnight.  At  the  morning  service  iln'  in- 
variable psalms  are  cix,  xc,  ciii  exii,  .xi  ii, 
iriviiL  nCoEvi    O*  tmm  and  "tAmtan^"  Pa. 
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cxlvi  is  said  after  Ps.  cxlviii,  and  on  feriaa  Ps.  1, 1-18, 
com(j8  at  the  end  of  the  psalms.  The  rest  of  the 
services  consist  of  prayera,  antiphona.  litanies,  and 
Viasu  (jfiyura)  inserted,  lifei  tha  Oveek  rrtxi**,  but 
mora  exteoaivdy,  betwasn  vmaaa  of  jpaataoa.  On 
Sondays  the  CfbHa  i»  BxetUla  and  Anadlefls  are 
said  instead  of  Ps.  cxlvi.  Both  morning  and  evening 
8ervic(\s  end  with  several  prayers,  a  bl<!ssinp, 
(Khidhama,  "Scaling"),  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  the 
Creed.  The  variables,  besides  the  psalms,  are  those 
of  the  feast  or  day,  which  are  vcrj'  few,  and  tlioee  of 
the  day  of  tbe  fortnight.  Theae  fortnidita  (Mnrirt 
of  weeks  ealled  «*B^"  (QefAom)  ^Sd  "Aftar** 
(Waihar),  according  to  which  of  the  two  rhoirs  begins 
the  service.  Hence  the  book  of  the  Divine  Office 
is  callc*!  Qdham  u  uxilhar,  or  at  full  Imgth  Kthatva 
daadham  wadhwaihar,  the  "  liook  of  Before  and  After". 

The  CAiiBNDAS. — ^The  Cdendar  is  very  fmXkr, 
The  3rear  is  divided  into  periods  of  about  sevnn  wneha 
each,  called  Sham^i;  tlieae  are  Advent  (enHed 
Suborn,  "Annunciation"),  Eniph.iny,  Lent,  Easter, 
the  Apostles,  Summer,  "Elitis  and  the  Cross", 
"Moses",  and  the  "Dedication"  (Qudaah  idUi). 
"Moses"  and  the  '  Dedication"  have  only  four  weeks 
each.  The  Sundays  are  generally  named  after  tbe 
Shmau'a  in  which  th^  occur,  "Fourth  Sunday  of 
Epiphany".  "Second  Sunday  of  the  Annuneiation.'* 
etc.,  though  sometimes  the  name  changes  in  the 
middle  of  a  Shavou'a.  Most  of  the  "Memorials" 
{(lukhrani),  or  s,aint,s'  days,  which  have  special  lections, 
occur  on  the  Fridays  between  Christmas  and  Lent, 
and  are  therefore  movable  feasts,  but  some,  such  as 
Christ  mas.  Epinhany,  the  Assumption,  and  about 
thirty  smaller  days  without  proper  lectiona  are  on 
fixed  days.  There  are  four  sliortcr  fasting  periods 
besides  the  Great  Fast  (Lent):  these  are:  (1)  the 
Fast  of  Mar  Zaya,  the  three  rlays  after  the  second 
Sunday  of  the  Nativity;  (2)  the  "Fast  of  the  Virgins, 
after  the  first  Sunday  of  the  Epiphany;  Q)  the 
R«)gatinn  of  the  NinevitoM,  se'V'enty  (uys  before  Easter; 
(4)  the  Fa.st  of  Mart  Mariam  (Our  I.ady),  from  the 
ogA  to  tha  fourteenth  of  August.  The  Fast  of  the 
Ninevilas  eommemorates  the  repentance  of  Nineveh 
at  the  preaching  of  Jonas,  and  is  carefully  kept. 
Thor^*'  of  Mar  Zaya  and  the  \'irgin.s  are  nearly  ob- 
8ol(>te.  As  comp.'ircd  with  the  I.Atin  and  ^!irefk 
Calendu^,  that  of  the  Chaldeans,  whether  Uniat  or 
Nestorian.  is  ver>''  meagre.  The  Malabar  Rite  has 
largely  adopted  tha  fioman  Calendar,  and  several 
Ifcimiatt  days  liave  lieen  added  to  that  of  the  Chal- 
dean Uniats.  The  Chaldean  Ea.ster  coinrido'^  with 
that  of  theOrthoilox  K.ustcrn  Church.  a.s  f  hcJuhan  C;il- 
endar  is  usc<l.  but  the  vt  :trs  urr  niimbere<l,  not  from 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  from  the  ScleucidOTa,  311  a.  c. 

THK  Othkk  SaCKAMBNTB  AMD  OoOiatONAL  SlRV- 

umk—The  other  Sacramenta  in  uaa  among  tlie  Nea- 
toriana  are  Baptism,  with  wMeh  ia  tiwrnya  aasoeiated 

an  anointing,  which  aa  in  other  eastern  rites  answers 
to  Confirmation,  Holy  Order  and  Matrimony,  but 
not  Penance  or  Unction  of  thi'  Sirk  The  latter 
appears  to  be  unknown  to  the  Xestorians,  though 
Assemani  ("BibliothecaOrientalis",  pt.  11.  p.  cclxxii) 
oondders  it  might  be  ahown  from  their  booka  thai 
its  omission  was  a  modem  enor.  Tlw  fliaMnan 
Uniats  now  have  a  form  not  unUke  the  Byzantine  and 
West  Syrian.  The  nearest  approach  to  Penance 
among  the  Nestorians  is  a  form,  luuntcii  as  a  sacra- 
ment, for  the  reconcilation  of  ajiostales  and  excom- 
municated persons,  prayers  from  which  are  occasion- 
ally used  m  cases  of  other  penitente.  Aasanani'a 
arguments  (ilnd.,  eoInxvi-<viii)  for  a  belief  in  Penanee 
as  a  Sacrament  among  the  ancient  Xestorians  or  for 
the  practice  of  auricular  confession  among  the  Mala- 
bar Nestorians  are  not  conclusive.  The  Ch:ildt>nni< 
have  a  similar  form  to  that  of  the  Latin  Kite,  llw  Nes- 
torians omit  Matrimony  from  the  list,  and  according 
to  Ebedyeabu  make  up  the  munlMWof  the  mynUwies  to 
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3eveD  by  including  the  Holy  Lcnvcn  and  the  Sign  of 
the  Groin,  but  they  are  now  rather  vague  about  the 
4^ffiftft.in«  or  numeration.  The  onlv  other  rite  of  any 
JhitMWt  Ib  the  oonaeoration  of  churches.  Oil,  but 
Bot  r  hrii^iii.  plays  a  considerable  part  in  these  rites, 
beiiiK  uritil  in  Baptism,  possibly  in  Confirmation, 
in  the  reconciliatiun  of  aixjstates,  etc.,  in  the  con- 
aecratton  of  cburchou,  and  the  making  of  brciui  for 
the  Eucharist.  It  is  not  used  in  ordination  or  for  the 
■ok.  There  are  two  sorts  of  oil;  the  one  is  ordinary 
olhre  oQ,  blessed  or  not  blessed  for  the  occasion,  the 
other  is  the  oil  of  the  Holy  Horn.  The  last,  which, 
though  really  only  plain  oil,  represents  the  chrism 
(or  tiupor)  of  otlii-r  riti  N,  is  hehi-vnl  to  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  .\i>osth>s  with  the  Holy  Leaven. 
The  legend  is  that  the  Baptist  caught  the  water  which 
fell  (rom  the  Body  of  Christ  at  His  bantLstn  and  pre- 
11  ml  it.  He  gave  it  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
iriw  added  to  it  some  of  the  water  which  fell  from  the 
piereed  Side.  At  the  Last  Supper  Jesus  gave  two 
loaves  to  St.  John,  hiildinn  hiin  keep  one  for  the 
Holy  l.«'aven.  With  thus  St.  Juim  mingled  some  of  the 
Bkxxl  from  the  Side  of  Chri.st.  .\fter  Pent-ecost  the 
Apostles  mixed  oil  with  the  sacred  water,  and  ejieh 
took  a  horn  of  it,  and  the  loaf  they  ground  to  pieces 
and  nuxed  it  with  flour  and  salt  to  be  the  Holy 
Leaven.  The  Holy  Horn  is  0QiwtAnt|y  nnmrad  by 
the  addition  o£  oublMnd  hj  »  biihop  cn  MmAf 
Thursday. 

The  baptismal  service  is  modelled  on  the  Euchari»- 
tic.  The  Mass  of  the  Catechumens  is  almost  iden- 
tical, with  of  course  appropriate  Collects,  pealms, 
L^MHuesL  and  Lectk»s.  After  the  mtniduflUiffyGJdrML 
Lurd*s  Prayer,  Marmilka  (in  this  ease  Fi.  bnmii)  end 
its  Collect,  follow  the  imposition  of  hnnds  and  the 
Higiiin^;  with  oil,  after  which  follow  an  .\nlii)hon  of 
the  ."<an<  tuary  and  Ps.  xhv.  cix,  cxx.vi,  with  ^lyuri, 
Litanies,  and  Collects,  then  the  Lakhumara,  Trisagion, 
and  Lections  (Epistle  and  Gospd),  and  the  Karagutha, 
after  whieli  the  priest  aeani  the  prayer  of  the  impori- 
tion  of  ttands,  and  the  vnbeptised  are  dfamfiwed. 
An  antipbon  an.swering  to  that  "of  fhf  Tnyrtt<'ri(>«" 
follows,  and  thi-n  the  Creed  is  siiid.  The  bringing 
forwLird  of  the  Holy  Horn  and  the  blessing  of  the  od 
take  the  jilace  of  the  0(Tertor>-.  The  Anaphora  is 
|iarall(>le<i  by  Sursum  corda,  Preface,  and  Sanctus, 
a  Niia  Mar,  or  Epildeeia,  upon  the  oil,  a  oonunixture 
of  the  neir  oil  with  that  oi  the  Holy  Horn,  and  the 
Lord's  Prnyer.  Then  the  font  is  bles8e<l  and  signed 
with  the  holy  oil.  and  in  the  place  of  the  Communion 
comes  the  Baptism  it.self.  The  children  are  si^iud 
with  the  oil  on  the  hre;ust  and  then  anointed  all  over, 
and  are  dipped  thrice  in  the  font.  The  formula  is: 
"N.f  be  thou  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  in 
tlia  name  of  the  Son.  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen."  Then  follows  the  iMWt-baptismal  thanks- 
giving. Confirmation  follows  immediately.  There 
are  two  [)rayi  r>  of  ronfinuation  and  a  signing  between 
the  eyes  with  the  formula:  "N.  is  baptizeif  and  per- 
fected in  the  name,  etc."  It  is  not  ^uite  clear  whether 
oil  should  be  used  with  this  signing  or  not.  Then 
an V  oil  that  remains  over  is  poured  into  the  Holy  Horn, 
held  over  the  foot,  and  the  water  in  the  font  is  boeea 
from  its  former  consecration  with  rather  curious  cere- 
monies. The  Chaldean  Uniats  have  adde<l  the  renun- 
eiations,  profession  of  faith,  and  answers  of  the  spon* 
aors  from  the  Roman  Ritual,  and  anoint  with  chrism. 

The  marriage  service  (BuraMoL  "Blessing")  has 
nothing  veiy  distinctive  about  lt»  and  resembles 
closely  the  Bnantinep  and  to  ama  aitMit  tiie  Jewiih 
rite. 

The  orders  of  the  Ne.storian.«i  are  those  of  reader 
{Qaniyn),  subdearon  (HiuiHithiaipia),  deacon  (Sha- 
miusha),  priest  (QafAw/ia),  archdea«lori  i  Ark}ilhi/aquna) 
and  bishop  (Apisqupa).  The  degree  of  archdeacon, 
though  it  oas  an  orcunation  service  of  its  own,  is  only 
eooBted  as  a  decree  of  the  praebyterate,  and  i*  hy 
XTV.--J7 


some  held  to  be  the  same  iuj  that  of  chorepucojnu 
{Kur(iiH»<lup<i>,  which  never  involved  epiw^opal  or- 
dination among  the  Nestorians.  When  a  priest 
is  engai^  in  sacerdotal  fimctions,  he  is  called 
Kahna  Tu  e~  kp^tt:  seoardea  cf.  Hebrew  VVi)  and  a 
bishop  is  aimilariy  IM  JTdM  (Chief  of  &e  Prieeti, 
ipx'fpf^f,  pnntifex).  Quni^hijiha  and  Ajn^iupa  only 
tlenot4;  the  degree.  Kahnulka,  pri(vsllKHxl,  is  u.s<hI  of 
the  three  degrees  of  deacon,  priest,  aiul  bisho]).  The 
ordination  formula  is:  "N.  has  Ix-cn  s<  !  ajjart,  con- 
secrated, and  perfected  to  the  work  of  the  diaconate 
tor  of  toe  nrasbyteratej  and  (o  the  LeviUoal  and 
Stephaaite  Office  [or  for  the  OIBee  of  the  Aaronie 
priesthood],  in  the  Name,  etc.  In  the  ca.se  of  a  bi.shop 
It  is:  "to  tne  great  work  of  the  episcopate  of  the  city 

of  ".  A  similar  fetmda  ■  need  tot  arahdeaeona 

and  metropolitans. 

The  Consecration  of  churches  {Siamidha  or 
QidaikMiMbkhaloantutM  Uraely  of  unotiona.  The 
altar  ie  anomted  all  over,  and  there  aielSoareonaeera* 
f  ion  cros.scs  on  the  four  inferior  walls  of  the  sanctuary^ 
and  llif.se  and  the  linU-l  of  the  door  and  various  other 

B laces  are  anointed.  The  oil  is  not  that  of  the  Holy 
lorn,  but  fresh  olive  oil  con.secrated  by  the  bi-shop. 

Baooer.   The  Ntfiorian*  th,!r  FUlual  (LodiIoq,  1&52); 

luKM.  The  Huriac  LUuruirs  u/  tfu  At>osUet,  of  J'heoilnrut  and  a/ 
Xextoriiu  (Eaatcrn  Cburah  Aaoe..  Londoo.  IH7!));  ETnEmiDOS^' 
The  Syrian  Churetu*  (LoodoB,  1846);  Maclean-  and  Drowms, 
Thr  Cuhitlinn  of  the  Enft  nn'l  !'f  Propl,  (\.<,n<\<m.  lv;*)2!:  M^o- 
Lr.W,  Ed't  .S'[/rwifi  /Jiii7|/  Olhrr,  I  I.onli.:,,  IS'Mi.  n  lr:in-l:>l  Inn 
of  the  Kthctu-'i  likaifihim  \2>iiihu-iUhitr,  with  iiiiroiiictiiju  and 
notm:  lotM,  The  Eatt  Syrum  Kjiiphnny  Rxle'  in  Covthe^re, 
Hilu<de  Armenorum  (OnforU.  liMJjj;  S.  P.C.  K.,  The  l.iturt/y  of  the 
H<Uy  AjmnlUM,  etc.  (I.<ondon,  1S93);  RiLXr,  The  Arrhhuhnp  nf 
CarUerbury'i  Mulion  to  the  A»tyna>%  ChriKlitinf.  .VnrraOr*  of 
a  tieU,  irffii.  Rrjuiri  nf  the  foumialinn  nf  the  ,V/n*»i)ri  in  1S99 
(LoDilon,  IS'Jl);  Ihvino.  The  cerrm'ininl  we  itf  <>\l  nmtmQ  tht 
Ka'l  St/rt^in<  I  Kaj^tcrn  Church  .\si<>r..  <  Ixford,  ItXrJ);  UeNaCDO* 
/.t-'uri/i-irum  fh-irulnltiim  t'olteftio  (Krankfort.  1M7);  La  niaNS, 
Sfiujna  litUuMheca  ryirru  m  Patrum  (Pun.-i,  U>54);  liAUUM, 
llx  itaria  EceUhm  Malabariem  eum  DvamprrUana  Synodo  tli. 
1745):  Btcnix,  Dtr  hUMit^  Orient  (Mtlnster.  1874):  b3« 
CiytitperluM  rei  Syrorum  Uleraria  (MOnstcr,  IH7I1;  niiKiKTMAK, 
I.Uurutri  Etmlrrn  (tnd  Wentrrn  (Oxford,  I'v'Hli,  NisUK  AND 
LirrutDALC,  The  Lituraia  of  SS.  Mark,  Jamet,  CUmmt,  Chryaot- 
torn  and  Baril  and  of  the  Chureh  of  Malabar  (I..ondon,  1859); 
Princk  Max  or  Saxomt,  J/mm  eheUdaica  (Kattsboa,  1907),  a 
Latin  translatiaa  ol  ths  ■MOad  Liturgy;  Neauc,  History  of  Iht 
Holy  Batttrm  Churek.  OmunI  Introdunum  (Ixindon.  1R50); 
MoRi.SLs,  Commenlarius  de  nacrif  Ecrlenvr  itnlinitiimihui  (Ant- 
werp, 16'J.'i),  inrlmiiiiK  the  Nciton.in;  OitrrKu  lI.  [}ir  nrtturvin- 
itcJtt  Taufiilurffit  (tliesMtt,  lUCKi;;  o'Avhil,  La  Chaldit  cKrttiennt 
(Paria,  1892);  Oiamil,  Ommmm  Btialionet  in/cr  Stdtm  Apo»- 
tolieam  H  Amyriorum  OritniaUmm  teu  ChnUacmttn  Brelf*iam 
(Rome,  1902) ;  Biuvn,  Dot  Bmeh  dm-  SjrnHadot  (StutW^rt  and 
Vienna,  1000);  Amtuam  MnaiOK.  L«(l«r(  from  A—yna  (Lon- 

An,  1087-80):  Imat,  QMrMv  nptr  (London.  1S90  ). 

■iiMm  IIm  Hyilss  ililiiesaf  Ihsswviec  book*  mf  i>tif»ii«Nl  ahova 

Henky  Jenkeb. 

Syrian  Rite,  West. — The  rite  used  by  the  Jacobite 
sect  in  Syria  and  by  tlie  (^'atholic  Syrian.s  i.s  in  its 
origin  simply  the  old  rite  of  .\ntioch  in  the  Syriao 
lai^cuage.  Into  this  framework  the  Jacobites  nave 
fitted  a  great  number  of  other  Anaphoras,  so  that 
now  their  Liturgy  has  more  variant  forms  than  any 
other.  The  oldcist  form  of  the  Antiochene  Rite  that 
we  know  is  in  Greek  (set^  Antioche.ve  LiTi  K(iY). 
It  was  apparently  comixjs4Hl  in  that  lanuuage.  The 
many  Greek  terms  that  remain  in  the  Svriac  form 
diow  that  this  is  derived  bom  Oreek.  The  version 
muot  have  been  made  very  eaHyi  evidently  before 
the  Monophysit«  schism,  before  the  influenoe  of 
Constantinojjle  and  Byzantine  infiltrations  had  begun. 
No  doubt  as  sonn  a.  (^hri.stian  communities  arose 
in  the  country  par(!^  of  .Syria  the  prayers  which  in 
the  eitiee  (Antioch,  Jerutmlem,  etc.)  were  said  in 
Greeki  weiu,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  translated  into 
the  peasanta*  '*»tpMr  (Syriac)  for  their  use.  The 
"Peregrinatio  BOvue"  describes  the  services  at  Jeni> 
salem  a.s  being  Greek;  but  the  Ics-sons,  first  read  In 
Greek,  are  then  translated  into  Syriac  propter  pnpi^ 
lum  (od.  Geyer,  p.  As  long  as  all  Western  Syria 

was  one  oommunion,  the  country  diocesc«t  followed  the 
rite  of  their  patriareh  at  Antioch,  only  changing  the 
.   Modifieataona  adopted  at  Antwob  io 
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Greek  were  copied  in  Syriac  by  those  who  said  their 
prayers  in  the  national  tongue.  Thia  point  ia  impor- 
tant because  the  Syriao  Liturgy  (in  its  fundamental 
form)  ahready  contains  all  the  cnanges  brought  to 
Antioch  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  Dot  the  older  pure 
Antiochene  Rite,  but  the  later  RHe  of  Jernaalem-Aiiti- 
och.  The  Syriac  Liturgy  in  its  Intcrct'ission,  like  the 
Greek  "St.  James",  prays  first  not  for  the  Church 
of  Antioch,  but  "for  the  holy  Sion,  the  mother  of 
sU  churohee"  (Brightman,  pp.  89-^).  The  fact 
that  the  Jaoobitee  as  well  as  the  Orthodox  have  the 
Jenuftleiii-Antiooheiie  Liturgy  is  the  chief  proof 
that  this  had  supplanted  the  older  Antiochene  Use 
before  tlic  .seliism  <>f  tlic  fifth  century. 

Our  first  Syriac  documcnt.s  come  from  about  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  ("Tewtamenttmi  Domini," 
ed.  by  Imaiius  Rahmani  II,  Life  of  Severui  of  Anti- 
och, shcth  eentury).  They  w  Tnhuble  fatformflp 
tion  about  local  forms  of  the  Rite  of  Antioch-Jeru.sa- 
1cm.  The  Jacobite  sect  kept  a  version  of  this  rite 
which  i.s  ohviou.sly  a  local  variant.  Its  Hcheine  and 
moet  of  its  prayers  correspond  to  those  of  the  Greek 
St.  JaOMB;  out  it  has  amplificatioius  and  omissions, 
audi  aa  we  find  in  all  local  forms  of  early  ritea.  It 
aeema  too  that  the  Jaoobites  after  the  sohMm  made 
some  modifications.  We  know  tliis  for  certain  in 
one  point  (the  Trisagion).  The  first  Jacobite  wTiter 
on  their  rite  is  James  of  Fxlcssa  (d.  708),  who  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  priest  Thomas  comparing  the  Syrian 
Liturgy  with  that  of  Eg3'pt.  This  letter  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  and  r^ly  critical  discussion  of 
the  rite.  A  number  of  later  Jacobite  writers  followed 
James  of  E<le.-<s.a.  On  the  whole  this  sect  pn>luced 
the  first  scientific  students  of  hturg}'.  Benjamin  of 
Edessa  (period  unknown),  Lazarus  bar  Sabhctha  of 
Bagdad  (ninth  century ),  Moaea  bar  Kephas  of  Mosul 
^TflTO),  Dionyrius  bar  SaUbhi  of  Amida  (d.  1171) 
wrote  valuable  commentaries  on  the  Jacobite  Rite. 
In  the  eiphlh  and  ninth  centuries  a  controversy  con- 
cerning the  prayer  at  the  Fraction  produro<l  much 
liturgical  literature.  The  chronicle  of  their  Patri- 
arch Michael  tiie  Great  (d.  1199)  diaiw  Oa  quaa- 
(ion  and  aappliaa  valuable  contemporary  dooumenta. 

The  oldest  Jaoobtte  Liturgy  extant  ia  the  one 
ascribctl  (a.s  in  its  Greek  form)  to  St.  James.  It  is  in 
the  dialect  of  Ei]es.sa.  The  pro-anaphoral  part  of 
this  is  the  Orilo  mnimitnis  to  which  the  other  later 
Anaphonis  arc  joini>d.  It  ia  printed  in  Latin  by 
Renaudot  (II,  1-44)  and  in  Eiiglish  by  Brightnuui 

Sp.  6»-lI0).  This  follows  the  Greek  St.  Jamea 
w  ANnocRcms  Lmmar)  with  these  difFerences. 
All  the  vesting  prayer  and  preparation  of  the  offering 
(Proskomi'it)  are  con.siderably  expanded,  and  the 
prayers  differ.  This  part  of  the  Liturgy-  \»  always 
most  subject  to  modification;  it  began  aa  private 

Kyer  onlv.  The  Monofjenet  comes  later;  the  Utany 
ore  the  leaaons  is  missmg;  the  incensing  is  expanded 
into  a  more  elaborate  rite.  The  Trisagion  comes 
after  the  Irsstjns  from  the  Testament;  it  contains 
the  addition;  "who  wjvst  i-rucified  for  us".  This  is 
the  most  famous  characteristir  of  the  Jacobite  Rite. 
The  clause  was  added  by  Peter  the  Dyer  (Fullo), 
Monophjrrite  Patriarch  of  Antioch  (d.  488),  was 
believed  to  imply  Monophysism  and  causo<l  much 
controversy  during  those  times,  eventually  becoming 
a  kind  of  watchword  to  the  Jacobites  fsee  Zacharias 
Rhetor,  "Hist,  eccl.",  P.  G.,  LXXXV,  llOf)).  The 
litany  between  the  lessons  is  represented  by  the  word 
Kwmaan  aaid  thrice.  There  ia  no  chant  at  the 
Otaat  Entranoe  (a  Bysantine  ad^Htioo  in  tha  Qreek 
Rite).  The  long  OfTertorv  prayers  of  tlM  Greek 
Rite  do  not  occur.  The  ftpiklesis  and  Tnteroession 
are  mur  li  the  s.ime  as  in  Greek.  The  I.onl's  Prayer 
follows  the  Fraction.  At  the  Communion-litany 
the  answer  is  HaUeluiak  instead  of  Kyrie  drimm. 

In  this  8}rriac  Liturgy  many  Greek  forms  remain: 
Stamen  kaiot,  KwriUuon,  Sophia,  Protehmen,  etc. 
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Renaudot  gives  also  a  second  form  of  the  Ordo  earn- 
munis  (II,  12-28)  with  many  variants.  To  the  Ordo 
eommvnia  the  Jaoobites  have  added  a  very  neat 
number  of  alternative  Anaphoras,  many  dt  wnidb 
have  not  yet  been  published.  These  Anaphoras  are 
ascribed  to  all  manner  of  people;  they  were  composed 
at  very  different  periods.  One  explanation  of^ their 
attribution  to  various  saints  is  that  they  were  origi- 
nally used  on  their  feasts.    Renaudot  translated  and 

Subiiahed  thirty-nine  of  theae.  After  that  of  St. 
iOMa  follows  ^  his  work)  a  Aortened  form  of  tha 
same.  This  is  the  one  commonly  u.sed  to-day 
Then:  (3)  Liturgy  of  St.  Xystus,  whicli  is  placo<J  first 
in  the  Maronitebooks;  (4)  of  St.  Peter;  (5)  another 
of  St.  Peter;  (6)  of  St.  John;  (7)  of  the  Twelve  Apos^ 
ties;  (8)  of  St.  Mark;  (9)  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome; 
(10)  of  St.  Dionysius:  (11)  of  St.  laaatius;  (12)  of 
St.  JnHusoTRome;  (13)  of  St.  EostatUns:  (14)  of  St. 
John  Chr\'!*>8tom ;  (1.5)  of  St.  John  C^hrywK'notn 
(from  Chaldfean  sources);  (16)  of  St.  ^^!lrutJl;  (17) 
of  St.  Cyril;  (18)  of  Dioscor;  (19)  of  I'hiloxenus  of 
Hieranolis;  (20)  a  second  Litur^  also  ascribed  to 
him;  (21)  of  Serverus  of  Antioch;  (22)  of  Jamea  Bar»> 
d«ua;  (23)  of  Matthew  the  Shepherd;  (24)  of  St. 
James  of  Botnan  and  Serug;  (25)  of  James  of  Edeesa, 
the  Interpreter-  (26)  of  Tliomas  of  Heraclea;  (27) 
of  .Moses  bar  Kephas;  (28)  of  Philoxenus  of  B^idad; 
(29)  of  the  Doctors,  arranged  by  John  the  Great, 
Patriarch;  (30)  of  John  of  Basora;  (31)  of  Michael  of 
Antioch;  (32)  of  Dionysius  Bar-SaUbhi;  (33)  of  Greg- 
ory Bar-Hebneus;  (34)  of  St.  John  the  Patriarch, 
called  Acoemetus  ( Ajcolftrrrot) ;  (3.5)  of  St.  Dioscor  of 
Kardu;  (36)  John,  Patriiirch  of  Antioch;  (37)  of  Igna- 
tius of  Antioch  (Joseph  Ibn  Wahib);  (39)  of  St. 
Basil  (another  version,  by  Masius). 

Brightman  (pp.  IviiiAix)  mentiona  sixty-four 
Litiurries  aa  known,  at  least  by  name.  Notes  of  this 
bewildering  number  of  .Anaphoras  will  be  found  after 
each  in  Renaudot.  In  most  cases  all  he  can  say  is 
thiit  he  knows  nothinj;  of  the  real  author;  often  the 
names  affixed  are  otherwise  unknown.  Many  Anap 
phoiM  are  obviously  quite  hit^  iaSUttA  mm  kaff 

Gayera  and  rhetorical  expreaauma,  many  eontain 
onophyaite  ideas,  aome  are  faisulBdent  at  the  eon- 
serration  SO  as  to  be  invalid.  Baumatark  (Die  Messe 
im  Morgenland,  44—16)  thinks  the  Anaphora  of  St. 
Ignatius  ino.st  iinjH)rtant,  as  containing  parts  nf  ilie 
old  pure  Antiochene  Rite.  He  considers  that  many 
attributions  to  later  Jacobite  authors  may  be  correct, 
that  tha  lituny  of  Isnatiua  of  Antioch  (Joeeph  Ii>n 
Wahib;  d.  1804)  is  the  latest.  Most  of  these  Anaphoras 
have  now  fallen  into  disuw.  The  Jacobite  cele- 
brant generally  us(?m  fh<'  shorteniKi  form  of  St.  James. 
There  is  an  ancient  Armenian  version  (shortened) 
of  the  S^Tiac  St.  James.  The  Liturgy  is  said  in  Syriac 
with  (smce  the  fifteenth  oentary)  many  Arable  aab> 
stitutions  in  the  lessons  and  proanaphoral  pravers. 
The  Loctionary  and  Diaoonicum  have  not  been 
publi.she<l  and  are  hardly  known.  The  vestments 
corresiK)nd  almost  exactly  to  those  of  the  Orthodox, 
except  that  the  bishop  wears  a  latinised  mitre.  The 
Calendar  has  few  feasts.  It  follows  in  ita  main  tinaa 
the  old  order  of  Antioch,  observed  also  by  the  Nesto- 
rians,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Byzantine  Calendar. 
Feasts  are  divided  into  three  class«^s  of  dignity. 
VVcxlnmlay  and  Friday  are  fast-davs  There  are 
also  the  four  great  fasts,  as  with  the  Orthodox.  The 
Divine  Office  consists  of  Vespers,  Qonapliiie,  Noe> 
tuma,  Lauds,  Twoew  Sext.  and  Kooa,  or  lawar  of 
hours  HtuLt  eorrespond  to  these  Mnong  Latins,  ▼e^ 
pers  always  belongs  to  the  foBonHng  day.  The  great 

But  of  this  office  (known  in  the  ^^t  chiefly  hy  the 
niat  honks  smd  now  hy  Dr.  Baum.stark's  "  F<  -it- 
brevier  u.  Kirchenjahr  der  syrischen  Jakobiten") 
consists  of  long  poems  composed  for  the  purpot<o. 
like  the  Byzantine  odes.  Baptism  is  performed  hy 
immeraioo;  the  priest  oonfinns  at  once  with  ch'i.<:Hi 
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by  the  patriaroh.  Confemion  is  not  much 
I;  it  has  fallen  into  the  same  deca}r  as  in  most 
Eastern  Churches.  Communion  is  administered  under 
both  kinds;  the  sick  are  anointed  with  oil  blr«se<l  by 
a  prietrt — the  idoal  Is  to  have  srvcn  priests  to  ;iiimin- 
istcr  it.  The  orders  are  bishop,  priest,  dt'awjii,  sub- 
dracon,  lector,  and  singer.  There  are  many  chorc- 
piMopi,  not  ordained  bishop.  It  will  be  seen,  thieo, 
that  one  little  Jobobite  Church  has  follofwvd  muflb 
tbe  same  line  of  devekupoMat  in  iU  ttbm  a»  hi  pomrfttl 
Orthodox  neighbour. 

The  Syrian  Uni:Us  use  fho  aarne  rite  as  the  Jaco- 
bites But  (as  is  the  cus*^  with  most  I'niat  Churches) 
it  is  better  ornanizt'tl  with  thetn  '{"here  i«  not  much 
that  can  be  called  HunmniKing  in  their  book*;  but 
they  have  the  advantage  of  weU-amuiced,  iralt 
•dttfld,  awl  mUhpcintdd  books.  All  the  great 
•tudento  of  tlie  WMt-8yrian  Rite  (the  Aanmani, 
Renaudot.  e(r  i  hnvp  boon  CathoUflB.  Their  knowl- 
edge and  the  hii;lier  Western  standard  of  scholarship 
in  general  are  ;iii\  aiitagc8  of  whii  li  the  Uniats  rather 
tlian  the  Jacobiliw  profit.  Of  the  manifold  Syrian 
AlM^dioras  the  Uniats  use  seven  only — those  of  St. 
Jtum,  St.  John,  St.  ite J9tj^a»ao^^  Xya- 
tw,  St.  Mvtthew.  and  St.  bmR.  Thnt  of  St.  XystuB 
is  attached  to  trie  Orrlo  mmrnimis  in  their  official 
book;  that  of  St.  Jolin  in  sitid  on  the  chief  feasts. 
The  lessons  only  .■in;  in  Arahie.  It  was  inc\itahle 
that  the  S}'rian  Liturgies,  coming  from  Monophysite 
MOraes,  should  be  exanuned  at  Rome  before  thqr 
wan  allowed  to  Uniata.  But  the  reriaen  made  vtty 
Um  diangea.  Out  of  the  maaB  of  AnsphoraB  thegr 
chose  the  oldest  and  purest,  !ea\nng  out  the  long  series 
of  later  ones  that  were  unorthodox,  or  even  invalid. 
In  the  seven  kept  for  I'tuat  usf»  what  alterations  have 
l>ofn  made  are  chiefly  the  omission  of  nnlundant 
prayers,  simplification  of  confused  parts  in  which 
the  Diaeonicum  and  the  Euchokxion  had  beooma 
misBd  toother.  Hm  only  imporumt  eorrectten  li 
tfkB  omission  of  the  fatal  clause:  "Who  was  cnicifiod 
for  Us"  in  the  Trisagion.  There  is  no  simpicion  of 
nuxlifying  in  the  direction  of  the  lionuin  Rite.  The 
other  books  of  the  Uniats,  the  Diuconicum,  office- 
book,  and  ritual  are  edited  at  Rome,  l^>inil|  tadtha 
Uniat  Patriarchal  proBB  at  Sharf6;  thegr  an 
aiderably  the  most  aeoenible,  the  beBtHmDgBdbod^ 
m  which  to  study  this  rite. 

The  West-SjTian  Rite  has  also  been  used  at  in- 
tervals by  sections  of  the  (schLsmatical)  Malabar 
Church.  Namely,  as  the  Malabar  Christians  at 
▼arious  times  made  approaches  to  the  Jacobite  Patri- 
arah  or  received  bishops  from  him,  ao  did  they  at 
Budk  ttmea  use  his  Liturgy.  Moet  of  Malabar  has 
now  ratomed  to  the  Nestorian  conununion;  but 
there  are  still  Jacobite  conmiunitics  using  this  rite 
among  them. 

The  Maronite  Rite  is  merely  a  Roinanizeti  a<hij)ta- 
tion  of  that  of  the  West  Syrians. 

I.  TeiU. — A.  Jacobtt«  nlitiona:  BouK8l\Nua,  D.  SeitruM 
■Icxntn^rtniu  d*  ritibut  baptUmi  et  waera  lynasit  (Antwerp,  IS72<. 
Sjrrwe  aod  l*iui;  Rcnaudot.  Litiirffiarum  orientalium  eolUctio, 
II  (Znd  min  rfankfort.  1S47).  II.  1-560.  UUn:  ~ 


Syro-Jacobite Liturgy.  See Syuian  Hiti;.  We-stt. 
Syro-Malabar  Church.    See  Tuumas  Cubi4- 


BaaUm  htmrfUm  (Oxford.  ISOA).  00-110.  uMnc  Boimaunie  ftar 

tbe  Ordo  eommunu,  with  thr  Annphura  of  St.  Jnmpa. 

B.  I'niat  editions:  Mitmir  .Syrvicuin  juj-fi  r\t<i<i\  rcdetiir 
anliockfiUM  nirorum  (Rome.  1843).  8vruo;  Uu^konikon  in  8y- 
tlm  satar  CNntt,  1888);  Pmncb  Max  or  .Saxo.st.  Mmm 
Arrtf-^MMeMM  (lUtiabon.  1008),  with  th«  Aaaphorsof  St.  John. 
LMtin  only. 

C.  Malul>ar  (>.iitioti«i:  HoroK,  ChriaHanillt  im  India.  II  fLo». 
don.  IM.'.i.  023-4.5;  IIuwaRD.  Tk*  ChriMiam  o/  St.  Thtttmu 
iOifonl.  IVil).  im*  21'J. 

II.  Commentariea: — Vie  d*  Sttir*  par  Zackarit  U  SduJaiiuiut 
la  Ffalrchaia  Orimtalii.  II  (Pari*.  IBtt),  1;  Lamihr,  iKonyno* 
Bar  SaUbl  BxpoMa  tUmrwiminCorp.  SeKjU.  Oriint.:  Script.  Syri, 
II  (Paria.  1903).  03;  Ambmaki.  BxbHatkrfa  orientalit,  II  (Rome, 
1710-28).  110;  RsMADooT,  op.  ext.;  Baciutakk.  Die  Mum 
Mtr^»Ja»d  in  KO«n,  -"^  - 


.  1010). 

Aosuir  FosnacuB. 
Vfio-GhaldatoBHt.  BmBrmumWtm: 


Syro-Malabar  Rita.  See  Syrian  Rm,  East. 

Syro-Maronite  BIto.   Sea  Maiomns;  Sfsuif 

RiTB,  Waar. 

SnmMHiqvtr.  BBa  ABmmMraBT. 

8B&nt6  (Aratob),  Stbphan,  b.  in  (ha  DioeeBa  of 

Rjuib,  Hungary,  1541;  d.  at  OlmQtB,  1612.  On 
finishing  his  studies  in  Vienna,  he  attached  himself 
to  the  Diocese  of  Rjiab,  and  in  1500  was  sent  by  his 
bishon  to  the  Gennan  College  at  Rome.  Here  he 
joinca  the  Jesuit  Order,  and  after  his  novitiate  waB 
ordained  priest.  In  1566  he  returned  to  Vienna, 
and  fhsnaa  went  aa  profoaBor  to  Nagy-Siombdt. 
The  suoaeading,  yeaia  wen  apent  at  the  universitieB 
of  Vienna  and  Qras,  where  he  lectured  on  phikieophy. 
From  1568  Ss£nt6  strove  to  found  a  Catholic  mission 
for  Transylvania,  where  Prt)te.HtantiKm  wjis  making 
great  headway;  this  project  he  continued  in  Roma, 
wliither  be  was  summoned  in  1579  as  Hungarian 
penitentiaiy.  This  last  position  he  held  until  1579. 
His  endeavoan  to  found  a  Hungarian  college  in 
Rome  after  the  model  of  the  German  College  met  with 
but  teniiK)rary  ."access.  The  mona-sf^T)'  of  the  Her- 
mits of  St.  Paul  near  St.  Stephen's  on  the  Coclian 
was  to  serve  for  tliis  purpo.'jc;  the  deed  of  foundation 
was  approved  by  Grcgor>'  XIII  and  the  college 
opened  on  28  May,  1579.  The  pope,  however, 
united  the  ooUese  with  the  German  College.  At 
the  end  of  1570  ot&nt6  left  Rome,  and  proceeded  to 
Tran.sylvania,  where  he  di.splaywl  great  activity  in 
the  work  of  Catholic  nii.s.>iion.H  at  Klausenburg  flvoloz- 
svAr)  and  later  at  Viinul.  At  this  time  oerurre<l  his 
literary  polemics  with  the  Reform  preacher,  Peter 
B««gMdszi,  against  whom  he  wrote  his  "Epistola 
apologetica".  In  1585Satot6  proceeded  toGvula- 
Feh^'.rvir  and  thence,  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit 
Order  frnni  Transj'lvania,  to  Sellye.  In  1000  he  went 
to  Znioviiralja,  and  in  on  the  dest ruction  of  this 
place  by  the  tr<H)ix-<  of  Boeskay,  to  Ohntitz,  where  lie 
remained  until  his  death.  During  the  siege  of 
&iidvfn4]a  bb  books  and  manuBorqits,  including  tho 
'm  aataohinD  whioh  ha  wBUMHwd  in  Ihmkmn 
until  Ub  death  ha  waawoAinffon  a  tnm»> 
lation  of  the  NewTt«tament,  which  wa.s  later  used  by 
Georg  Kdldy.  Szjlnt6  must  also  he  credited,  as  has 
been  recently  proved,  with  the  HungBliail  portiHI 
of  the  great  dictionary  of  Calejiino. 

FbaknAi,  Kin/  imm'jar  jeznu\iii  n  X  VI.  nidzadfmn  (.A  //u>  y  imuri 
Jctuit  in  the  iiixUenlk  C'tnturu)  in  KatoHkm  Sttmt*  (Budapest. 
1888);  Bninmn,  Monae  (Htncuiaa  Antbon),  I;  Stkm- 
munm.  Ohc*.  dm  CmHtkm  Ommmltmm  giwgarfew,  I  (Fni> 

A.  Aioiar. 

Ssatm&r,  Diocaaa  ov  (Szatmariensis),  in  Hun- 
ary,  suffragan  of  Eger,  from  which  it  was  formed, 
;  Fianeia  1,  at  tha  aama  time  aa  the  See  of 
The  (fioeeee  tnehidM  the  eountiea  (gmwftati) 

of  Szritni.4r,  Pereg.  MArmarns,  I'goea^  Uncvar,  «Da 
a  KMKill  p:irt  of  the  district  of  SzaboiCB.  TTie  fint 
l)isli<ip  \va,->  .'^^tcphen  Fischer  (1H04-7),  later  Arch- 
bishop of  Eger.  Of  his  successors  may  be  mentioned: 
Feler  Kkbuaiedgr  (1807-21),  who  nadered  great 
aennee  in  the  Mgatniatton  d  thediooBBe;  John  Him 
(1827-67),  who  gave  great  attentkm  to  edueatkm. 
Under  them  the  ratherlral  wrus  enlarged  and  renewed^ 
and  several  other  churches  were  huilt.  Many  of  the 
charitable  in.stitution.s  of  the  rliocesc  owe  their 
foundation  to  Hilm,  whose  bcatihration  is  under  con- 
sideration. Tiburtius  Boromisza  (1906)  is  the  pres- 
aot  bMbop.  HIb  rewknea  ia  at  8Batinir>Nteieti. 
The  4io«ija  it  dhMed  farto  6 
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aro:  1  titular  ahb(>y,  2  titular  provfw(.Hhij)s,  aud  15 
monjiKt^TicM  witli  70.'}  ineinbors.  Thr  chapter  con- 
aista  of  6  meaiben  and  6  titular  caaons.  Romaa 
Catholics  mimlMr  140,807;  and  Qank  OathoHca, 
625,627. 

A  KatoHkuM  Uaat/arorMtdg,  Cfttlials  HnMOT  flBwhmit* 
1901):  aekimatttmm$  UM*.  1810).  . 

A.  Auisr. 

Sse^dk'wiBtEAsnBSRN,  VicAaunAroeroucop.— 


      iMMWtedfrom 

North-^irHlcni  SMHshNvan  and  eraetod  w  »  Tiesriate 

Apostolic  in  lH!y6.  Its  first  name  was  South-eastern 
Sze-ch'wan.  There  were  nine  European  and  t<>n  native 
prit-sts.  The  Kinht  Rev.  Mgr  De«fl^chea  (1844-87), 
titular  Bishop  of  Sinita,  was  elected  first  vicar  Apos- 
tolio.  MianMUttiM  and  Christians  had  at  first  to 
mdniDiiiaarpaneeations.  AtJaataftertheFranoo- 
Chinese  war,  in  1800,  they  obtaimd  entire  freedom 
to  pri  iich  the  Christian  dorfrinc  In  1860  the  mis- 
sion was  divided  in  two  virari:if<\s  Aixwtolic:  1'^i.st- 
ern  and  Soutficrti  Sze-ch'wan.  The  inissionarifs  pot 
from  Chinese  oSicials  a  piece  of  mround  in  the  city 
of  Cb'una-k'ing,  as  compensation  for  the  1(>s.>m  h  un- 


_  DO  iqr  the  miMioo.  Neir  pcnMOuttons  broke 
oat.    At  To-yanff  FkUmt  Shrnnd  was  pot  in 

jail,  Fathers  Mabileau  and  Kin.iurl  were  moi^ 
dered.  At  Kien-Kiantt  Fathers  IIir-  and  Tav  were 
killed  in  1873.  On  s  Mhk  ii.  1870,  the  w-ttlementH  of 
the  Christians  w«Ttt  pillagi-d  at  Kiang-|H».  Father 
Coupat  was  elected  coadjutor  in  1882,  and  in  1883  suc- 
oeeded  Bishop  Dcsfldches,  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Mandianopolis.  In  1^6  the  buildings  of  the  mission 
at  Qi'ung-k'inR  were  pillaged  and  destroyed.  The 
bbhop  and  mi.ssionari«"«  hatl  to  retire  into  the  Chinese 
tribunal.  In  IS'.H  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr  Cliouv,  Hon, 
titular  Bishop  of  Dansara,  succeeded  Hishof)  Coupat. 
In  1898  Father  Fleury  was  captured  by  Yu-man-t  .se 
and  kept  as  prisoner  for  several  months.  The  misHion 
is  confided  to  tiie  Society  of  the  Foreign  Miiwions  of 
Paris.  The  present  vicar  Apostolic  is  the  Right  Rev. 
Celestin-Felix-Joeeph  Chouvellon,  consecratea  titular 
BLshop  of  Dan.Hara  in  181)1.  He  resides  ;if  Ch'ung- 
k'ing.  In  1889  the  mission  nutnhered:  1  bi.shop,  32 
mi-ssionaries,  33  native  priests,  2  .xrminaries  with  74 
students,  151  schools  with  1963  pupils,  105  ohurohes 
or  chap^,  31,539  Catholics.  In  1010,  there  were:  1 
bishop,  51  missionaries,  46  native  priests,  3  snnina- 
ries  with  130  students,  341  schools  with  5365  pupils, 
175  churches  or  cliapcls,  8  otpliaiiageB  with  337  or- 
phans,  40,587  Catholics. 
L*nwv.  MIk* 4b Is  mam  4m  mUnon-ttranoh-r^  (isoo) . 

V.  H.  MONTANAK. 

Sse-ch'wan,  North-wxstsbn,  VicaaiATE  Apos- 
tolic OF.— The  mission  of  North-weatem  Sae-ch'wan 
includes  the  territories  known  as  Ch'wan-si  and  Ch'- 

wan-pe,  the  cities  of  Kiong-chu.  Ta-y-hien,  the  Prindk 
paUtv  of  Mu-pin,  and  a  part  of  the  civil  prefc«cture  of 
Twrliu.  There  ju-e  25,000,0(X)  inhabitantH,  23,500,000 
arc  Chine.-*'  and  1 ,5(K),(XK) are  Barbarian  Man-t«e.  On 
17  Autrust,  ItioS,  the  Holy  See  entrusted  the  miswion  of 
Szt  -rli  wan  to  Bishop  Pallu,  of  Uie  Society  of  the  For- 
etgn  Missions  of  Ptuis,  Vicar  ApostoUe  ol  Tong-kine. 
nm  neither  Bishop  Palhinor  hn  eueceswr,  Bidiop  de 
Lyonne  finW-1713)  who  wa.s  the  first  Vic.'ir  Apos- 
tolic of  Sze-<  h'wan,  could  get  intc^  tlie  provinee.  In 
1707  Fathers  de  la  Ballu^rc  and  Ha.sset,  of  the  Society 
of  the  Fore jgn  Missions  of  I'aris,  and  Fathent  Mullener 
SBid  Appiani,  priests  of  the  Omgregation  of  St.  \  in- 
cent  da  Paul,  gnt  into  Sae-ch'wan  where  they  found 
aome  Ghristfame  who  had  emigrated  from  other  prov- 
inres  Father  de  la  Balluf'Te,  elected  virar  .\pofitolic 
in  1713,  i\u^\  in  1715  before  being  oonHeeratc<l  bishop. 
Father  Mullener  was  c<in.«iiecrat4Hl  titular  Bishop  of 
Myriopolis  in  1717.  Bishop  Enjobert  de  Martillat 
succeeded  him.  Fie  established  the  Institute  of  the 
GhiiBtian  Vfarxina.  The  fottowing  four 


were  eleoUxl  ae  viears  Apo.stolic,  but  were  ncit  conse- 
crated bishop:  Fathers  Lacerre,  MaiRrot  {17.')2!,  de 
Raymond  (1/56),  Kerhcrv6  (1756).  It  is  only  from 
the  year  1765  and  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Pottter 
a76(H02)  that  really  datea  the  aiiatenee  of  this  ni»- 
aion.  It  numbered  then  about  4000  Christians,  in- 
eluding  those  of  Yun-n.m  and  Kwei-ehou.  Fathers 
Deli>c)ntand  Devau.x  died  ui  the  jails  of  Pekin;  Bishop 
de  Saint- .Marl in  (1784-1.801 ),  coadjutor  and  successor 
to  Bishop  I'ottier,  was  banished  with  Father  Du- 
faease.  40,000  pagans  were  christened.  Bishop  Du- 
firaan  (1801-16)  succeeded  Bishop  de  Saint-Idartin, 
with  BiriMD  liVenohant  aa  coadjutor  (1802-06).  Tha 
Synod  of  Szo-rh'wari  took  pl.ice  imd  eonipleted  the 
organiziit  ion  <if  t  he  mis-sji  >n.  ( >n  14  Si-pteniber,  1.81,'i, 
Bleristni  (labriel  Taurni-Dut'n's.se,  tituLir  Hi.-hoj)  nf 
Tabraca,  was  sentenced  to  death  and  extn^uted.  He 
was  beatified  in  1900.  At  the  death  of  the  bi.shay», 
8ia-eh'wan  had  only  two  minniniiarini.  and  the  Chna- 
Twnerf 


tians  were  eiiajmueie  persecuted. 


awful  jier- 


pecution  came  to  an  end  only  in  1840,  two  years  .after 
t}ied<'atli  of  I<i.>ihop  Foiilaiia  (1820-3.8),  whom  Bi.shop 
Peroehciiu  (1838-t>l)  succeeded.  In  1840  Yun-nan 
was  separated  from  Sw>ch'wan;  Kw(>i-chou  was  sep- 
arated in  1846,  South-eastern  Sze-cli'wan  in  1866,  and 
Southern  Sae-eh'wan  in  1861.  Bishop  Pinohon,  eo- 
adjutor  in  1868,  auooeeded  Bishop  Perooheau  in  1861. 
In  1854  the  seminary  of  Mu-pin  was  burned  and 
rnanv  Christians  kilk^l.  On  28  \lay,  189."}.  the  build- 
ings of  tlie  I'rote.stants  at  Clii  ii-t\i  were  ii<  roved  and 
the  following  tlay  the  Catholic  settlements  had  a  simi- 
lar fate.  The  mission  of  North-western  Sse-ch'wan  is 
entnisted  to  the  Society  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of 
Paris.  The  present  vicar  Apostolio  is  the  Right  Rev. 
Marie-Julien  Dunand,  consecrated  in  1893  titular 
Bishop  of  Caloe.  He  resides  at  Chen-tu.  In  1890 
the  niis,sion  numbered:  1  bishop,  27  missionaries,  39 
native  priests,  2  seminaries  with  87  students,  413 
scIhkjIs  with  3023  pupils,  43  churches  or  chapels, 
38.800  Catholics.  In  1910  there  were:  1  bishop,  30 
missionaries,  40  native  priests,  2  seminaries  with  110 
seminarians,  340  schools  with  6322  piqula,  5  orphan- 
ages with  962  orphans,  106  dhurdiM  or  chi^idB, 
45.000  Catholics. 

Launat,  AUat  <Um  mi—iem  da  la  aniMI  dm  ifufwi  knawgtrm 
(U8Q). 

y.  H.  MoNTAirim. 

Bin  ntl'Tran,  Southbbn,  Vicariate  Apostouo 
OP. — On  2t  January,  1860,  the  mission  of  South- 
ern Sze-ch'wan  was  separated  from  Elastem  Sze- 
ch'wan  and  erected  into  a  vicariate  Apostolic  by  a 
Dei  r,  e  of  Pius  IX.  The  Riglit  Rev.  .Mgr  Piehon, 
titular  Bishop  of  Helcnopolis,  was  the  first  vicar  Apos- 
t<ilic.  The  mission  numbered  12,000  CathoUos  and 
the  bishop  there  was  the  only  European  missionary 
with  three  native  priests  ana  four  chapels.  Bishop 
Desfl^ches  gave  him  one  missionary,  Father  Larcher, 
and  one  Chinese  priest.  In  1862  Bishop  Pichon  ce- 
t.abli.shed  a  seminary  at  Ho-ti-keou.  In  1871  he 
died  in  France,  and  Bishop  Ix-pley  succeeded  him. 
Bishop  Chatagnon  succeeded  Bishop  L<'pley  in  1887. 
On  28  May,  1895,  the  buildings  of  the  Protestants  at 
Chen-tu  were  deetroved.  The  following  day  the  set- 
tlements of  Bishop  Dunand  wen  also  ruUMQ.  About 
half  of  the  Catholic  settlements  in  tiie  Southern 
Sze-ch'wan  nii.ssiniiH  were  destroyed.  Bishop  Chata- 
gnon eseap<-(i  into  the  tribunal  of  Mei-<:hou.  In 
July,  1898,  a  new  jxTs^'cution  broke  out.  In  KMX)  tlie 
mission  did  not  suiTer  much  from  the  Bo.xers^  In 
1902  there  was  an  awful  persecution.  Many 
tians  were  killed.  From  1895  till  1904  thera 
about  thirty  Christians  murdered  on  account  of  1 
Faith.  The  mission  is  entrusted!  to  the  Society  of  tks 
Foreign  Missons  of  Paris.  The  present  vicar  Apoe- 
tolic  is  Right  Rev.  Marc  Cli  ii  i-n m,  titvilar  T^i>lioj) 
of  Cbeiaoneeua,  who  rendes  at  iSui-f  u,  and  has  as  his 
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Coadjutor  Right  Rev.  Pierre-Marie  Fa>ollc,  <ons<'- 
crated  titular  Bishop  of  LtB^M  in  1909.  lnl9U)thL- 
nuBBtoa  of  Kien-ChMig  wm  Mpanted  from  Soutlaru 
gse-ch'wao  and  Iktfer  Jw>B.-Bifarie  de  CiurbrLunt 
elected  bishop  and  first  vkv  Apostolic.  As  this  mie- 
aion  has  been  newly  formed,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  any  information  about  the  number  of  the 
Christians.  In  1S8'J  the  luisaion  numbered:  1  bishop, 
26  miflsionarit«,  9  mitive  (>ric8t«,  50  eatechists,  38 
4hitri»tM<«  and  ohapcb,  1  seminary  with  31  students,  ti8 
a^odb  with  1265  pupils,  18,000  Catholics.  In  1910 
th<>re  were  2  bishops,  40  missionarieB.  16  native  priest^ 
98  catechist.s,  2  8eminari»«  with  115  students,  284 
schools  with  5765  pupils,  0  oriihanaKea  with  153  or- 
104  chuitdiee  or  chapels,  30,018  CathoUcs. 

V.  H.  MONTANAB. 

8s6keB-Febirvir.  See  S-nrHLWBaBSBNBtma,  Dio- 

SzentlT&nyl,  Martin,  b.  at  Szpiitivdn,  Hungary, 
20  October,  1633;  d.  iit  NaKy-Szoiubdt  (Tymau).  5 
March,  170S.  lie  ciiti  rid  the  Society  of  Jcsusin  IG.W, 
and  was  professor  of  Scripture  for  live  years  at  Vienna 
and  Na£>'-S«imb^  profcMDr  of  mathematics  an<l 
philoM^iy  for  mno  jfMa»  Mid  professor  of  canon 
bw  ana  tneokMnr  for  seven  years.  For  twelve  ^-ears 
be  fiUed  the  omr(>  of  rh.'incellor  of  the  University  of 
Nagy-Sznmh;il ,  iimi  in  iwldiliou  wtis  for  nine  successive 
yi»ii:s  governor  of  the  Pasraaneum  in  Vienna  and  of 
the  academy  at  Na^-Szombdt.  His  numoroiw  writ- 
ings appeared  in  Hungarian,  Latin.  Gertnan,  and 
SlovlUc,  aod  soma  were  traoslatea  into  Fr^ch. 
The  moat  important  are:  "Curiosiora  et  seleetiora 
variarum  scientiarum  miscellanea  in  tres  partes 
divLsa"  (Tymau,  1689);  " Di.ssertationes  septcm, 
etc  "  rr\Tn:m,  lt>S9);  " Rectus  modus  intcrpretandi 
acripturam  sacram"  (Tvrnau,  1096);  "Suinmarium 
duonologiae  Hungaris"  (Tyrnau,  1697);  "  Hungaria  in 
fir««f"'***»"  conoeptionem  b.  Maris  virmnis  magna 

iuvaos"  (Tymau,  1701) : "  Doo- 
trina  fidei  Christiana?"  (Louvain,  1708);  "Luther- 
a&icum  nunquam  e(  nu.squam"  (Tyrnau,  1702); 
"Rclatio  status  futur:e  vita-"  (TvTnau,  16M);  "Dis- 
■ertationes  haresiologico-polemiea?  do  haTesiarchis, 
hseresibus,  et erroribus  in  fide,  dogmatibus,  hoc  sipcuIo 
nostro  dVnau,  1701);  "Solutiones  catholics;,  etc." 
CTfnma,  1701);  "Quintiuaginta  rationes  et  motiva 
cur  in  tanta  vanetate  religionumet  oonfessionum  fidei 
in  Christ  ianitate  moderno  tempore  vigentium,  sola 
ri'ligio  Romano-catholica  sit  eligenda  et  omnibus 
aliis  preferenda"  (Tyrnau,  1701;  German  and  Hun- 
garian, Tymau,  1702). 

SuNimo,  Magyar  Ir6k  (Hnnswian  Autbors).  XIII.  741-4.''>, 
somslns  a  soaivisls  Mil  of  Us  woiks  sad  MbUoKraph> . 

A.  AldXst. 

Ssenj.  See  Zenoo-Modbub,  DiooMa  op. 

Sea  Zm,  DiooMB  cm. 

Sea  Bnimnc,  DiOGBni  ov. 

Ssombathely.  See  Steinamanoer,  Diocese  of. 

Ssajdd,  Joseph,  b.  at  Tamow,  1835:  d.  at  Craoow, 
1883.   He  studied  at  Tamow,  then  at  Craoow  (1854) 

and  at  Vienna  (18.'>8  9).  He  bcfiiin  his  carwr  as  a 
poet,  and  liontinued  to  write  ve^s<■:^  till  the  end  of  his 
Brief  and  fruitful  life,  .\part  from  inany  short  lyrical 
poems,  his  first  attempts  were  dramatic:  ".Samuel 
ZboTOWrid",  *'Halsska  of  Ostrog",  and  a  translation 
of  the  "Agamemnon"  of  ^Mdmus.  Before  his  mai^ 
riage  (1861)  he  had  also  puUUied  his  "Fbrtraits, 
not  by  Van  Dyck",  in  which  various  tvpcs  of  Poles 
are  characterized  fx-rhaps  too  roufzhly,  but  with 
acumen,  often  with  accuracy.  He  heiian  working 
at  a  manual  of  Polish  hi.storv',  publishing  two 
vohnnes  in  1862,  but  was  presently  convinced  of  the 
Btjjr  of  independent  xaseareh,  of  whisk 


tiiree  and  four  ISd-l-C)  give  good  evidence.  The 
calamiloiiH  i  :  tion  of  1S63  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  tisujski's  buuMint  hopes  for  Poland's  future,  and 
he  IMOlved  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  seeking  the 
eawNB  of  his  beloved  country's  misfortunes,  with  a 
view  to  her  regeneration.  At  the  time  that  he  was 
publishing  the  poeniH:  "The  Servant  of  the  Tombs", 
"The  Defence  of  Cze^stochowa",  and  the  dramas, 
"Get)rge  Lubomirski"  and  "Wallas",  he  placet!  him- 
self in  the  front  rank  of  Pohsh  histonaiis  by  his 
work,  "Some  Truths  of  our  Historj  "  (lht)5).  'No 
nation",  he  said,  "can  fall  save  through  her  own 
fault,  nor  rise  again,  save  bv  her  own  fateBigBnt 
labour  and  spiritual  activity'  ,  and  he  most  cour- 
ageously indicatoi  all  Poland's  faults,  not  however 
omitting  the  means  of  reformation,  fie  foundeil  the 
"Polish  Re^acw"  (1866).  and  the  next  year  brouglit 
out  "Hcdwige"  and  " Twardowski ",  both  dramas. 
When  the  use  of  the  national  langiiags  was  restored 
in  Craoow  Uniyermty,  Szujski  was  named  (1860) 
professor  of  Polish  hintory;  lat<»r,  he  was  clioscn 
rtH.'tor.  As  early  as  1872,  he  was  the  lif<'  and  the  mov- 
ing spirit  of  the  Acaiiemy  of  Sciences  at  Cracow 
in  hi.s  cap.acity  of  secretarA'.  About  that  time,  for 
his  researches  were  not  confined  to  Poland^  be 
publidied  a  sketch  of  the  literary  histoiy  of  the  noii> 
Christian  world;  stmfies  on  Marons  Aurdius  and  on 
Lucian ;  t r  insl.itions  from  jtlschylus  and .\ristophanos; 
"Maryna  .Miiischowna",  and  "The  Death  of  Ladis- 
laus  IV",  dramjus  of  his  own,  together  with  several 
other  works.  After  his  rectoratc  (1879)  Szujski 
was  made  a  peer.  But  his  health,  which  had  always 
been  pneaimua,  mom  failed  completely,  and  oon* 
sumption  set  in.  He  continued  to  wont,  however, 
till  ne  OOuld  work  r.o  more. 

As  a  historian.  Szujski  rank.'^  with  Kaimku.  He 
united  the  most  ai(l<  nt  patrioti-^m  with  a  supreme 
love  for  truth  and  a  remarkable  comprehension  of 
pohLical  situations  and  the  duumotan  of  those  wlio 
played  their  parts  in  them;  eonaeqiue&tly  no  one 
oould  explun  so  wdl  as  he  flw  sequenoe  of  events  and 
the  causes  which,  for  gOOd  or  evil,  influence<l  the  na- 
tion. His  history,  firwt  sketched  in  four  volumes, 
from  the  sixteenth  century  on,  was  sui)j)Icmciit<'d  hy 
three  other  volumes,  entitled  "Relations  ami  He- 
searches"  j  the  most  admirable  parts  Ixiu^  those 
deaJhia  with  the  Renaisssnee  and  the  R^ormation. 
fthasbeen  said  of  Mm  that  **ihe  historian  Icilled  tlie 
poet";  and  indeed  his  attempt.^  to  force  into  his 
historical  (iramus  every  inci<ient  relative  U)  their 
times  in  many  cas«'.s  impede  their  proper  develop- 
ment; but  he  allowe<l  history  to  dommate  his  art 
thn)ugh  a  feeling  of  duty  to  his  country.  The  lessons 
whicli  he  fmud  m  tlM  annala  of  the  nation  he  sought 
to  reprodttoe  tipon  the  stage.  He  was  himself  w«l 
aware  of  his  snortcomings,  and  believed  his  plays 
destined  merely  to  pave  the  way  for  a  simpler  ex- 
pression of  patriotic  fe«'ling,  without  morbid  sen- 
timentality. Though  sometimes  lacking  in  style, 
due  to  the  great  amount  of  work  which  he  undertook, 
8su  ^  was  a  great  liistorian,  a  poet  of  bSa^  ideda  and 
aapuatioBS,  and  one  to  wMni  tiie  Fmn  natioB  of 
the  present  day  owes  mu^ 

Smouca.  /oMpA  Sm/fJK  (Crarow,  IMI:  OnuiAM,  OdroMSlddk 
StujuHeoo    rCrarow.    Iss7i:    TaSIWWBB,  SmtiM  info  90#S 

(Cracow,  i'M)\).  Aivi  th<-  Ii  I  i  iisrfT\>Mi1llniiliiisl||  nsinrs 
wn,  Tauiowuu,  ud  otben. 

Sr.  Tammm. 

lifinonowics.  Simon,  known  also  by  the  Latin 
name  of  Simonidea,  b.  at  Lemben,  lfi58:  d.  1689. 
He  studied  first  at  Lemberg,  aflerwaras  in  the 

Cracow  Academy,  and  then  abroad  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  France.  On  his  return,  he  became  a  pri- 
vate tutor;  among  other  young  men,  he  taught 
Sobieski's  father  and  the  son  of  John  ZoUdemski, 
who  took  Moscow.  He  enjoyed  intimate  relations 
irfth  the  famoua  John  Zaao^yaki,  wImmm  eon  be 
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•iM  edanted;  after  tvUeh  (1614)  he  raM  to  tlw 

countrj',  whorp  ho  roiiKiinciI  until  his  death.  Hr  was 
UfvtT  niHiriiti.  Szymonovsicz  imiy  bo  stylt'<l  the  Ijist 
of  the  I'olish  Humiuiwt*,  U)  whom  indci'd  he  l>clong» 
both  by  luH  eruditiou  and  by  the  characu>r  of  his 
ereatiumi.  He  tfmt  the  gieator  part  of  his  life 
wiitiiig  Latin  pocnifcaaM  OMidi  appnoiated 
out  Europe.  The  beat  of  tfieae  are:  **nagdhim 
UfOiis",  a  collection  of  odes  dcdicalo<l  to  Ziinioyski; 
"JElinopifian",  in  honour  of  one  of  Zamoyski «  vic- 
tories; "Joel  Propheta",  a  pamphruse  of  the  Book 
of  Joel,  inscribed  to  Clement  Vlli,  whom  our  opet 
bud  known  personally  as  a  legate  in  Poland;  "Bct^ 
Otilfls  Prodiceus",  written  for  his  pupiL  the  younc 
TlKMnas  Zamojrski;  and  two  dramas:  "Penthesilea 
and  "Castas  Joseph". 

His  first  Foliiih  vcrsi  s  wore  written  in  1606,  in 
favour  of  the  rebellion  of  Z<'brzydow8ki.  He  also 
wrote  a  few  fugitive  poems,  but  his  fame  mainly 
nalB  on  his  "Idyls",  wnich  appeared  in  1614.  They 
ware  the  first  and  still  rem^n  the  best  poema  ai  the 
kfaid  in  tlw  Polish  language.  They  faitnfuily  follow 
the  old  daaieal  type,  aooftsD  imitated  by  F^vnoh  and 


Italian  HmnaidBta  in  the  fifteeptfi  and  Alwilli  <b»- 

turien;  but  under  this  form  there  is  a  tnu-  national 
eknieut,  and  the  Polish  landscape  and  pciijuuitry  aje 
gra<"efully  deseribtHi.  Like  VirKil's  " l-^-logues '■,  all 
are  short;  several  were  compooed  on  special  occasions. 
Not  all  are  uniformly  beaimfult  indeed  the  finest  are 
oCtOQ  maned  by  weak  paMifii.  But  thioor  bmw  thn 
motit  of  rinq^iaity.  not  onmqaent  depth  of  tmiSt^ 
or  pleasant  wit  ana  humour,  nn>found  political  allu- 
sions, clarity  of  thought  and  a  noble  diction.  His 
influence  is  visible  in  the  writings  of  both  the  Zi- 
morowici,  and  also  in  Gavinski's  "Idyls".  More 
reoentlv  he  has  been  imitated  by  Naruszewics,  and  at 
times  by  Kniasnin  and  Karpinaki.  In  the  nine> 
teenth  century  Micldewics  appreciated  him  admir- 
abl}'  in  his  course  of  lectures  on  SUkvio  litmlllliak  Hd, 
we  may  say,  rediscovered  hmi. 

HicuiwnKi.  Stymon  StvftonowicM  (CrMOW^875);  Ttbitxwi. 
StvmoHounct  i  }to«*%elanki  (WsrMw,  1875):  Wbilbwuu. 
St^anJei  Stymona  Stymonovtcta  (Kutno,  1864j{  K a tiMKMACm, 
SrymoHOwiem  Dramat  Catlu»  Jottph  (War— lal>2);UaAJK»WiCfc 
Zlfirol  1$.  Stymonomera  (ZIooiow.  189t):  GBBAMOWIMtm'Tl^ 
Ottlya  a.  Stymoiuju'icia  (\istu»  Jt'^ty^'  (WmMT*  UtKiiUSMIt 

8c.  Ti 
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TUm,  titidir  see  m  Ottift,  MAracan  of  SUur^ 

according  to  Strabo  (XII,  570,  576)  it  was  located  in  a 

El&in  in  Phrygiaon  the  boundaries  of  Caria.  Stephanas 
yzantius  (s  v.)  mentions  two  citicH  of  this  name, 
oneioLydia,  the  other  in  Caria.  Livy  (XXXVIIl, 
18)  mya  that  it  was  on  the  frontier  of  Pisidia 
fcowTCb  the  ooMt  of  the  Gulf  of  Pamphjrli*.  The  town 
in  qiMrtkm,  however,  some  coins  of  which  are  extant, 
was  one  which  clairncvl  to  have  been  founded  by  one 
Tabus.  Others  derive  it.s  name  from  toW,  which  in 
Semitic  languinies  means  "Kood",  and  others  from  a 
native  word  laha,  meaning  "  rock ".  which  »eems  a 
probable  derivaiioii.  In  189  b.  c.  the  consul  Gneiua 
Mf^y^i^  Vulso,  having  defeiU«d  the  natives  who 
Mocked  his  pMsage,  exacted  from  Tabe  a  fine  of  25 
talents  and  10,000  medimni  of  wheat.  Three  bishops 
of  Tiilja?  are  known:  Rufinus,  present  at  the  Council 
of  Enhesus  (431);  Scverus,  at  Constant  inoiile  (553); 
Basilius,  at  Nicsea  (7H7)  (IjcQuicn,  "Orieiw  ohrist.", 
I.  905).  The  "Notitias  Episcfmatuuni "  eontiinie  to 
mention  the  see  among  the  suffragans  of  Stauropolis 
until  the  thirteenth  century.  Tabo;  is  now  the  village 
of  Davaa  which  gives  its  name  to  a  casa  of  the  vilayet 
of  Smyrna;  some  inscriptions  and  numerous  andent 
remains  are  found. 
Bmmt,  Ditt.  a/  Ormk  md  Btmmm  OHpr.,  a  v.t  P*n-BBiraKi^ 
'4m  ^dMw>ia  Mlfummm,  a.  v.;  Texick.  A»i$ 

&CAxBiDte. 

Tabasco,  DifjCKSEOF  (TABASQtrENsis'i,  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  rtutTragan  of  the  Arrhl)iNiiopric  of 
YucatAti.  It  cciinprise.s  the  States  of  Taliasco,  having 
an  area  of  10,872  nq.  miles  and  a  population  (in  1910) 
of  183,S0o.  The  bishop  and  the  governor  reside  at 
San  Juan  Bautista,  founded  in  1686  under  the  name  of 
Vnia  de  Felipf  11,  known  as  YiBa  Hermosa  till  1826, 
when  it  got  its  pri-^cfit  name.  The  rity  has  at  pres- 
ent (lOlOi  ;i  i«t)>iil..i  inn  of  12,084  iuhaliiiaiits.  In  the 
decree  rif  Ch:irli  >  V,  r.)  .Si-ptcmber,  1525,  we  read: — 
"At  tlie  reoucst  and  with  the  express  assent  of  the 
aidd  BUlopDoin  Fray  JuMn  Garc&.  we  declare,  make 
known,  and  appoint  as  the  bounoaries  of  the  said 
Bishopric  of  VueatAn  and  Saata  Blaria  de  loe  Reme- 
dies the  foil  )wing  provinces  and  territories:  First,  the 
entire  Province  of  Tlaxcaltechle,  and  San  Juan  de 

UUua  :  the  Villa  <h'  Me.iellin  ami  tl.i-  t-  rritory 

of  Tabasco",  etc.  The  Gospel  was  prejiched  here  in 
the  early  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest.  In  1545 
the  Dommican  Fathers  going  to  Chiapas  passed 
through  Tabasoo  and  in  1578  organised  the  house  of 
Oxolotliln,  the  first  vicar  of  which  was  Padre  Tomis 
Aguilar.  Christianity  in  Tabasco  tnust  alrea<ly  have 
made  considerable  pn)KreH.s,  for  Philip  II  during  tJie 
time  of  the  Viceroy  Velfisco  planned  the  erection  of  a 
see  there.  Philip  111  also  intended  to  do  so,  in  1609, 
but  was  unsuccessful,  .\nother  futile  attempt  waa 
made  in  1680.  Finally,  in  1804.  Mgr.  Rodrlguei  de  kfc 
Gala,  Apostolic  administrator,  later  Bishop,  of  Yue»- 
tiin,  promoted  the  establishment  of  a  see  which  was 
creattHl  by  I.eo  XIII  on  the  petition  of  Mgr.  Labas- 
tida,  .\rohbishop  of  Mexico.  The  new  diocese  was 
established  in  18H0  from  pari.shes  taken  from  tlie  Sees 
of  Chil^ias,  Oaxaca,  and  Yucat.4n.  It  wiis  sufTragan 
to  tiie  Archdiocese  of  Mexico  until  inyi;  to  the  See  of 
Oaxaca  from  1891  tiU  1906;  and  finally  in  1906  to  the 
SeeofYuoatto.  The  dioeew  eonlahiat  an  eealeriaaH- 
Wlaaounaiy  wiUieatadMita;7paraduilaehools;  4 


Catholic  ooUegM,  and  about  OOOnlinmij;  a  Prateataat 
eoUegB  with  S»  pupils;  and  8  fihurohes. 

Y— A.  Cynrf—  aiatrifieo-MtUrlm  mtaMtlieo  dtfa  JMmm  m»at- 
VUH  Guattjo,  Bl  Obitvada  d*  KiiteMt 

CaKZLLDB  CbIVBLU. 

Tabb,  John  Bannister,  an  American  poet  and  ed- 
ucator, b.  at  "The  Forest"  near  Richmond,  1845;  d. 
at  Ellicott  City,  Md  ,  V.m.  I)es(  ..nde<l  from  one  of 
the  oldest  and  wealthiest  Virginian  families,  be  was 
carefully  trained  by  private  tutors.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  his  sight  was  so  poor  that  he  had  to  give  up 
his  books,  and  for  three  years  spent  much  time  at  the 
piano,  becoming  proficient  in  music.  On  the  break- 
mg  out  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  under  the  Con- 
fe<iera(v  and  served  in  the  navy  till  taken  captive, 
4  June,"  1S(>4.  lie  was  sent  to  the  "BulI-PeJi"  at 
Point  Lookout,  where  in  fcjrmed  an  endurinf^  friend- 
shh>  with  Sidney  Lanicr.  Released  from  pnson  the 
following  Februaty,  he  was  pennilew.  He  undertook 
to  fit  himself  for  a  musicu  career  and  to  that  end 
practised  seven  hours  a  day.  His  patron  failing,  he 
wtus  olilig(?d  to  maintain  himself  as  a  teacher,  securing 
a  p<*sition  at  St.  Paul's  .School,  Baltimore.  While 
then>  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  .Alfred 
Curtis,  who  later  on  was  converted  from  Episcopalian- 
ism  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Tabb  followed  his  mas- 
ter into  the  fold  in  1872.  A  few  yean  later  be  entered 
St.  Charles's  College  to  prepare  for  the  priesthood. 
On  completing  his  clas.«;ical  studies  he  was  retained  by 
the  faculty  as  ti  aeher  of  English.  Thus  interrupted, 
his  theological  studies  were  not  eomj>leted  till  the 
Christmas  of  1884,  when  he  was  ordainwl.  He  con- 
tinued to  teach  English  Grammar  at  St.  Cbarlea'ttiS 
a  short  time  before  his  death  and  till  he  had  baeoBM 
totally  blind.  His  "Bone  Rules"  is  eounted  a  tbIu- 
able  contribution  1<>  his  art.  It  is  fiis  only  prrise  work. 
Father  Tabh  (■<)n.s«'er;»ted  all  hi.>*  energies  to  the  voca- 
tion of  teacher.  His  {^Hjems  were  written  here,  there, 
and  ever>'where;  but  every  one  of  them  bears  the 
atanip  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  gifted  mind.  Hmj 
were  contributed  to  the  foremost  magaiinee  and  wera 
read  tvith  aykKty.  Coneise  and  aaggeattva,  these  Ht- 
erarj-  gems  cling  to  the  fancy  andthus  realize  the 
modest  ambition  of  their  author  as  expressed  in  the 
opening  poem  of  hia  "Later  Lyrics": 

"O  little  bird,  I'd  be 
.\  {KK't  like  to  thee 
Hinging  my  native  song, 
Bri^  to  the  ear,  but  kmg 
TV>  lore  and: 


M 


In  the  lyric  field  he  w;i.s  ^;r<  atly  admired.  Under 
his  muse  inftT^*""***  thmgs  took  on  life  and  beauty  and 
tha  abatnMli  became  concrete  and  personal.  His 
wftflfflHf  are  eoOected  in  five  volumes  which  were  pub- 
Kd  b  «be  following  order:  "Poems";  "Lyifaa"; 
"   ■■"        "     "    ";  ".^nnets". 


"Oiild  Verse";  "Later  Lyrics 


ManoU*  FalKtr  7aU  in 


Cathoiic  WmU  (Feb., 

T.  8.  DmHuv. 


Tabbora,  a  titular  see  in  Africa  Procon.«nlaris,  suf- 
fragan of  Carthage.  Tabbora  («r  Talbur  i  1j  s.s  been 
identified  with  two  groups  of  ruins  rather  cltjse  to  each 
other,  noir  eaOed  Tembra,  west  of  Biiga  (ancient 
Biaeft)  In  the  yalkarof  Wady  WMana,  Ijaia.  Two 
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bisbops  ore  known:  Martnus,  present  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  Carthage  (411),  where  his  rival  was  Victor,  also 
rival  of  the  Bi.shoii  uf  Bisica;  and  Contttantine,  who 
Bigncd  the  letter  from  the  bidiop  of  the  province  to 
FMil,  Patriaroh  of  ComUntinopie,  afUMt  the  Mono-' 
theUtcB  (646). 

Tvaunna,  mm»  *  td/H&l^  CMMmm;  AMMHuIaiVc  (Paris. 
1M89>SB7. 

B.  FiTBmta. 

Tabernacle  (TAnERNArtTLi'M)  HiKnifi<^«l  in  (he 
Middle  Ages  somctiintw  a  cilMinuiii-iUtar,  u  HtnjctuTe 
nsting  on  pilhirN  and  cwvond  wiih  a  haldacliino  tliat 
was  Bet  over  an  altar,  sometimes  an  ofltenaoiy  or  mon- 
strance, a  tower-shaped  vessel  for  preMTving  and 
hibiting  relics  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  aometimes, 
lastly,  Tike  to-day,  it  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  hold- 
ing  the  pyx.  That  is,  at  the  present  time  in  erclcy 
siastical  usage  it  in  only  the  name  for  tin-  r<H  (  plade  or 
case  placed  u|>on  tiic  lai>l*'  of  tlie  hinli  al'ar  or  of 
another  altar  in  which  the  vessels  containing  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  as  the  ciborium,  monstrance, 
ouBtodia,  are  kept.  As  a  rule,  in  cathedrals  and 
monastic  churches  it  is  not  set  upon  the  high  altar 
biit  iipou  a  side  altarj  or  the  altar  of  a  nporial  sacra- 
mentary  rhapel;  this  is  to  Im'  done  Intth  cm  account  of 
the  reven  nco  due  the  Holy  Sacrament  and  to  avuiij 
ytnpoHiiig  the  course  of  tlie  corenionies  in  solemn  func- 
tions at  the  high  altar.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
■enerally  to  be  placed  upon  the  high  altar  in  parish 
raunheeasthemostbefittingpaeKion  ("Csprem.  ep.", 
L  zii.  No.  8;  "Rit.  mm.",  tit.  IV.  i.  no.  G;  S.  C. 
^jliee.,  10  Febniar>*,  l.')79).  .\  number  of  decisions 
hnvebecn  given  by  the  Sacrc>d  Con^ir-  nat  ion  of  Kites 
Ngnding  the  tabernacle.  According  to  these,  to 
mentaon  liie  more  important  dediiaos,  relics  and 
piotnicB  are  not  to  be  aiq»lMred  for  venentioa  either 
on  or  before  the  tabenuMue  ("Deoretn  auth.",  nos. 
2613,  29()6).  Neither  is  it  peiniimble  to  place  a  vase 
of  flowers  in  such  maimer  before  the  door  of  the  taixT- 
naclc  JUS  t<i  conceal  it  (no.  2n*j7).  'i'lic  interior  of  the 
tabernacle  must  i  itlior  be  eilded  or  coverwl  witli  wliite 
silk  (no.  4035,  ad  4 )  -  but  the  exterior  is  to  be  e(]ui])i)ed 
with  a  mantle-like  n^gi"iB>  nauA  be  either  al> 
wagre  white  or  is  to  be  changed  aceording  to  the  colour 
of  the  day;  this  hanging  is  called  (he  aruiju  um  (no. 
3520;  cf.  "Rit.  n)m.,  Uk*.  cit.).  A  benediction  of  the 
tabernacle  i.s  nistonmry  but  is  not  pre.scrif>cd. 

HlSTOET. — In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  uni- 
lom  eutom  m  regard  to  the  plac<!  where  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  was  kept.  The  fourth  Latemn  Cotincii 
and  many  provincial  and  ffioeesMi  nrnodi  held  in  tlw 
Middle  .\gefl  require  only  tliat  the  Host  be  kept  in  a 
secure,  well-fji»tene<i  receptacle.  At  the  most  they 
demand  that  it  l>e  ])u(  in  a  clean,  eonsjiicuous  place. 
Only  a  few  ^Tiods  designate  (he  H]H)t  tnore  closely, 
as  the  Synods  cf  Oologne  (12K1)  and  of  MUnster 
(1379),  which  commanded  that  it  waa  to  be  kqpt 
above  the  altar  and  protected  Inr  loekfaig  with  a  k^. 
In  general,  four  main  metho<l8  of  preserving  the 
Blessed  Sacram<*nt  may  be  distinguishes!  in  medieval 
times:  (1)  in  a  cabinet  in  ilie  sacristy,  a  custom  that 
»  connected  with  esirly  Christian  usage;  (2)  in  a  cup- 
board in  the  wall  of  theehoir  or  in  a  projection  from 
one  of  the  walk  which  WM  eooetnicted  hke  a  tower, 
was  called  Baerament-Houee,  and  sometimes  reached 
up  to  the  vaulting:  (.3)  in  a  dove  or  pyx,  surrounded 
by  a  cover  or  n^eptacle  and  generally  suiinounti-d 
by  a  small  baldachino,  which  hung  over  the  altar  by  a 
main  or  cord;  (4)  lastly,  upon  the  altar  table,  cither 
bk  the  pyx  alone  or  in  a  rccentade  rimilar  to  a  taber- 
nacle, or  in  a  small  cupboard  amuiged  in  the  leredoa 
orpredellaof  thealtar.  This  last  method  is  mentioned 
in  the  ".\(hnonitio  synodalls"  of  the  ninth  centur>' 
by  Regino  of  Priim  (d.  015),  later  by  DuranduH.  and 
in  the  regtilations  issued  by  the  Synods  of  Trier  and 
Mttoeter  already  mentioned.   Rwedoaea  containing 


cupboards  to  hold  (he  Blewed  Hacrament  can  be 
proved  to  have  existed  as  earlv  as  t  he  fourteenth  oen- 
tuiv,  as,  for  instance,  the  altar  of  St.  darn  in  thn 
Cologne  cathedral,  although  they  were  not  numeww 
until  the  end  of  the  medieval  period.  The  hiuh  altar 
dating  from  1424  in  the  Church  of  St.  .Marim  at 
Landshut,  Bavaria,  IS  an  i  v  umpi,.  of  the  coii.lunat  ion 
of  reredos  and  Sacrament  -1  iou.se.  From  the  sixteenth 
century  it  became  gradually,  ah  hough  flloi^,  OMNV 
customary  to  preserve  the  Blessed  SaenuMOtiBft 
receptacle  that  rose  above  the  akw  taMe.  ThiivM 
the  eji.se  above  all  at  Rome,  where  (he  cufltOOH  fiiat 
cajne  into  use,  and  in  Italy  in  general,  infhieneed 
largely  by  the  gooii  ex.ample  set  by  St.  ( "liarle.-  lU)rn>- 
meo.  The  change  ciune  ver>'  slowly  in  France,  where 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  still  customary 
in  numy  cathedrals  to  8ua|)end  the  filrnirid  SaonoMiii 
over  the  altar,  and  also  in  BelgittBi  and  Gemany, 
where  the  custom  of  using  the  Sacrament-Houso  waa 
maintaiiKMl  in  many  places  untd  after  the  middle  of 
the  nim  ie^jnth  centur>',  when  the  deci^inI!  of  ihc 
Sacred  Congregation  of  liites  of  21  August,  1)>63,  put 
an  end  to  the  employment  of  such  noepiaoles. 

Thiers,  Trait f  de  Vrzpontirm  du  SiSatremmt  Ht  taulet  (I  arta. 
107.0:  C'nidii.KT,  Hifl.  liu  .Surrrmm*  dt  V EucKarUtie.  I  (Paria, 
iss',):  H  'lMVi.T  r>i;  Klkcrt,  Iai  Mriiiit,  II  (Purio.  IH.s.1);  I,ai» 
\\l>  .-^i  Mw  Alu.  Stiuitrn  ilbrr  die  (:f$ehirhl'  '•  ■  el.n  tl,  AUart 
Ujluttgart,  1857):  Scbmid.  tier  chriiO,  AU<ir  ( liiiti»b<jn.  1871): 
iUimM,  nbmmM  Mkut  m.  Mat  dMbiirK.  li)u8). 

Joesra  Braun. 

Tabernacle  (Latin  Inbemacidum,  tent)  in  Biblical 
parlance  usually  designates  the  movable  tent-like 
sanctuary  of  the  Hebrews  before  the  erection  of  .S,l<»- 
mon's  Temple.  The  various  expressions  in  the  lie- 
brew  text  in  reference  to  the  Tabernacle  CcAd,  tent; 
*ohd  moed,  tent  of  meeting;  'oJW  ha-'edvth,  tent  of  the 
testimony;  mishkan,  dwelling;  mishkan  ha-  'eduth, 
dwelling  of  the  testiiiinn\  ;  tiii.shknn  'ohel,  dwelling  of 
the  tent;  belh  Yahtn  h,  liou.se  of  Yahweh;  qodcsh,  holy; 
miqdash,  sanctuary;  hiknl,  t<'mple),  while  enabling  ua 
to  fonii  a  fair  idea  of  this  construction,  raise,  by  the 
seeming  conairtenoy  of  the  passages  in  which  they 
aeverally  occur,  maoy  probkma  with  which  nil  mcKlcm 
commentators  of  tne  Scripturra  have  to  grapple. 
Thus,  Exodus  descrilies  the  ark  as  sheltered  in  a  tent 
(xxxiii,  7;  Hebr.  V</ir/  mo'cl^,  who.'^e  position  was 
"without  the  camp  .afar  ofT"  (Cf.  Num.,  xi,  IG  sqq.; 
24-30;  xii;  Deut.,  xxxi,  14  sqq.),  guarde<l  by  "Joeue 
the  son  of  Nun"  (11),  and  at  the  door  of  which  Yah- 
weh was  wont  to  manifest  himself  to  Moses  (9-11 ;  cf. 
Ntmi..  xii,  fi;  Deut.,  xxxi,  15).  That  this  "tent  of 
tr>'8t  (or  better,  perhaps,  "tent  of  the  oracle")  waa 
not  identical  witli  the  tabernacle  mcKlern  independ- 
ent critics  urge  from  the  fact  that  this  'olnl  rno'td  was 
in  existence  before  Bcsclccl  and  Ooliab  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.,  X9a:v-xxx\-^i) 
and  that  the  euatomaiy  pUioe  of  the  latter  was  in  the 
Tery  midst  of  the  encampment  (Num.,  ii,  1  soq.; 
X,  l.*)  sqq.').  Mu<li  stress  is  laid  upon  this  and  otiier 
seeming  discn'p.ancies  to  conclude  that  the  description 
of  the  tabernacle  found  in  F.x.,  xxv-xxxi,  xxxix-xl,  is 
the  work  of  the  post-exilian  authors  of  the  Ftiestly 
Code. 

Animing,  howmrov  ^  historical  aocuncgr  of  the 
Wblieal  narrativeB,  we  ahaD  limit  ouniehres  here  to  a 

brief  description  of  that  "portable  sanrftiary"  of  the 
Hebrews.  In  this  sanctuary  we  should  disl ingtjish 
the  tent  or  faln  rnarle  projKT  from  the  wicred  enclo- 
sure in  which  the  tent  stood.  The  "court  of  the 
tabannele"  (Ex.,  xxvii,  0)  was  a  m  tangular  space, 
neMurhMj  100  by  60  cubita  (probably  the  JEksroaa 
cubit,  9oH  ins.),  serenied  off  by  eurtaim  a  ^fina 
twisted  linen"  (xxvii,  0),  5  cubits  high,  100  cubits  long 
on  (tie  north  and  south  si'les,  on  the  cast  and  15  on 
the  wcs(,  and  20  cubits  on  either  side  of  tlic  entrance. 
The  entrance  was  ck)Bed  by  a  hanging  of  fine  twisted 
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 ,  ombroidflnd  in  violet,  puiple,  and  Mwlet  and 

'twiaedfed**  OB  ft  white  ground  (protMbfemettnincaf 

Ex.,  xxvii,  16).  All  these  ourtains  were  suapended 
from  sixty  pillars,  but  not  in  a  "loo«w  and  flowing 
manner",  .Joscphua  wrongly  .states,  since  the  total 
kaogth  of  the  curt  ains  is  exactly  the  siunc  aa  the  perim- 
'   'of  the  court,  one  pillar  oeing  assigned  to  every 


five  oubits  of  curtain.  These  pillars  of  setimwood,  five 
cubita  hi^  stood  on  bases  (''^sockets",  Ex.,  xxzix,  39) 
of  hntvi  and  were  held  in  position  by  means  of  cords 
(iMd.,  xxxix,  40)  fastened  to  brass  peK«  ("pins",  ibid., 
XXXV,  18)  wliich  were  stuck  in  the  ground;  the  pillars 
ended  in  a  capital  ("head",  Exod.,  xxxix,  17,  etc.;  we 
must  believe  tliat  the  heieiit  given  above  includes 
both  the  base  and  capital  ofthe  pillar)  with  a  band  or 
im**1F  (to  haag  the  curtain)  overlaid  with  silver. 
Bast  of  the  entrance  were  found  successively :  the  aUar 
of  holocausts  (Ex.,  xxvii,  1-8,  etc.),  the  brazen  layer 
(xxx,  18-21;  xxxviii,  8,  etc.),  and  the  tabemncio 
proper.  The  latter  was  conceived  to  be  the  dwelling- 
tent  of  God;  hence  it  con.'<i«ted  essentially  of  cur- 
tmaa,  the  wooden  framework,  though  indispensable, 
beng  Oldjr  of  secondary  importance.  The  whole 
structure  meaMired  30  by  10  cubits,  and  was  divided 
into  two  sections;  the  one  to  the  west,  the  "Holy 
Place",  containing  the  altar  of  incense,  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  ihe  table  of  shewbreadsj  aJid  the 
other,  the  "Holv  of  Holies",  containing  tne  Ark  of 
the  Covenant  with  the  propitiatory  and  the  cherubim. 
These  sectiooo  were  reqiectively  20  and  10  cubits  long. 

Jewish  ewtetieal  tradition*  followed  by  almost 
tmrr  CSfaristian  exponent  of  the  Bible,  undeantood  the 
woonon  frameworK  to  lw>  made  up  of  IS  ma-xsive 
board.s  (rather  Ix-anis  of  .s<'lim  woo<l,  measuring  10 
by  1  by  1  cubit,  plai>i  <l  side  by  side.  This  means  a 
weight  (about  fifty  tons)  out  of  proportion  with  what 
these  beams  would  have  to  hear  ami  very  difficult  of 
transportation.  Some  modem  scholars  liftving  studied 
more  doeely  the  technical  terms  osed  hi  the  original 
adopt  another  view.  According  to  theni  the  "boards" 
of  tne  tabernacle  must  be  understixMl  a.-^  hght  frames 
consisting  of  two  upright.s  joined  (probably  at  the  top, 
middle,  and  bottom)  by  ties  or  cross-rails  (the  "rnor- 
tisea"  in  Ex.,  xxvi,  17).  Of  these  franie.'i,  overlaid 
with  gold  (xocvi.  29),  there  were  20  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  tabernacle,  20  on  the  south,  and  6  on  the  east. 
To  jvovide  solidity  and  rigidity,  a  slanting  frame  was 
put  at  the  north-east  and  south-east  corners  to  but- 
tress the  structure  (xxvi,  2:<);  the  lower  part  of  the 
uprights  was  sunk  doeji  into  silver  sockets  or  bases, 
probablv  to  be  un(l<'rsto<xl  ju'?  sfjuare  blocks  (about 

I  cubit  high  and  ?4  cubit  s(|uare);  finally,  five  wooden 
hun,  pasBUig  through  rings  attached  to  the  frames, 
na  atoog  the  sides  (xxvi,  26-28).  On  the  west  the 
frames  were  to  be  rephu»d  by  five  piUars  of  setim- 
wood  overlaid  with  gold,  sunk  in  brass  bafH?8,  and 
crowneil  with  golden  capitals  (xxvi,  .17).  FoUT pillars 
of  the  same  worknianslup,  with  niiver  biuses, separated 
the  Holy  Place  from  the  Uoly  of  Holier. 

A  curtain,  two  pieoes  of  fine  tapestry  joined  by 
gplden  rinp^  was  spread  over  the  whole  frameworlc: 
each  pieoe  of  tip*s  try  consisted  of  five  strips,  28  by  4 
cubits,  fitted  ff.^r'  tlHT  by  lnop«.  The  total  dimon.'^ion 
of  this  being  'JO  by  40  cubits,  it  must  liave  reached  on 
the  nor(  h  ami  south  the  top  of  the  banes,  against  which 
it  was  po8.sibly  fixed  (there  wer(>  loops  at  the  top  of  the 
eurtains  Ukely  for  this  purpo»^e),  whereas  on  toe  east 
h  naehed  to  the  ground.  Covering  this  curtaia  was 
ttother,  wovm  of  gtrnts*  hah;  (llie  oituw 
rial),  fitted  in  somewh.at  similarly;  its  dimcnsionf, 

II  (C-f-5)X4-44  by  .3<J  cubits,  were  so  cal<  ul  iied  as 
to  cover  entirely  the  inside  curtain  on  the  nurtli.  eiisi, 
and  south  sides  and  to  hang  down  doubled  on  the  west 
aide,  thus  covering  the  tops  and  — r**^*"  of  the  pillars 
ffis.,  xxvi,  7-13).  Two  outer  eoverina  (no  dimen- 
MIB  are  given),  one  of  dyed  lam^  dm  and  one  of 
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elosmg  the  entranee  of  the  court,  soreeoed'the  en- 
trance of  the  tabernacle  (ibid  ,  .?ti1;  finally,  a  veil  of 
the  same  tapestry  as  the  iiiiur  rurtain,  hooked 
from  the  four  pillars  mentioned  above,  ronipleted  the 
separation  of  the  Holy  uf  lluhcs  from  the  Uoiy  Place. 

HiaUrry. — Delayed  by  the  people's  ottiiNBtk  Of 
idolatroua  warship  pending  the  la«(  intsnovii  of 
Moses  with  God  on  Mount  Sinai,  tlieoonstouolion  was 
achieved  by  the  skilful  workmen  selected  by  God,  and 
was  dedicated  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year  after 
the  flight  from  l*-gyi)t.  Henceforth  the  tabernacle, 
under  the  special  care  of  the  Levites  of  the  family  of 
GtersQO,  accompanies!  t  he  Israelites  throudi  their  y 
darings  in  the  wildernesB;  during  marcneib  ife 
after  the  first  rix  tribes  and  b  erare  the  oilier  rfx 
(\um.,  ii,  3-31);  in  encampments,  it  occupied  the 
middle  of  the  camp,  \\\rw  tribes  being  un  each  side. 
After  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  it  ninained  very 
Ukely  at  Galgala  until  its  removal  to  Silo  (Joe.,  xviii, 
1),  where  it  remained  many  years.  In  Saul's  time  we 
hearof  the  tabernacle  at  Nobe  (I  KmflL  xxi,  and 
kter  at  Gabaon  (I  Par.,  xvi,  39),  untilBoloraoQ  bul  it 
removed  to  hi.s  new  Temple  (III  Kings,  viii,  4;  II  PsTm 
V,  5).  It  disai)i)eared  in  the  lir.si  years  f)f  the  sixth 
ccntun,"  n.  c,  neing  either  taken  auay  by  the  Baby- 
lonian army  in  5ft8,  or,  if  credence  be  given  the  letter 
prefacing  il  Mach.,  hidden  Iqr  Jonmiai  in  an  un- 
known and  secure  puoe. 

JcMBPsna.  /Mvttft  AiMnMm,  ITT.  vf;  Pano,  l>t  VUa  U«yti». 

Talmutl  Rafyul.:  Tract.  Miiiiinth,  k  barnitha  givM  the  opinions  ol 
the  anricnt  ilrtctorH  on  flif  subject.  Brown,  The  Tabrmacle  f6th 
<y\..  Orh.  Thr  Prublrm  of  Ihe  O,  T.  fN'W  York,  190«): 

OrrLLV.  .1  r«  ■  .'■  fiif  (J.  T.  (Oxford.  1>''7);  WF.i.i.nArt<r.N.  Prif 
Un'jtntr,!!  (I^dmburgS,  1HK5);  WrBTtoTT.  Etmy  on  the  Gm€ral 
Siffnxfimncf  nf  iht  TabenmcU  in  Tkt  BpittU  to  th*  Wi>rimJNtW 
York.  1S.S9),  233  aqq.;  BXim,  8vnAi>fik  df  mommcA.  JTltlrw 
nH37-3<.<);  FniEi'Kicu,  SymMik  der  moj  Sfi/UASKt  (Lcipsic, 
l^U);  GrkK,  D\e  geichichil.  HUrher  det  A.  T.  (L«ipti|t. 
i-r  i  M  ^,^,1  :  N'n  VAXN,  />i^  Si\fi»h<iW  (Coths.  Poppra, 
'        .  i'    /irn.       m\.'  Sliflnhutlr    (I,<-ipiiK,   1.S62';  liruoEN- 

BACU,  I>t«  mwHUi/i.   ati/UkiUU  (Umi);  tcmcK,  Su/Uhme  u. 


Charles  L.  Souvat. 

Tabernacles.  Feast  of,  one  of  the  three  great 
fefists  of  the  Hebrew  liturgical  calendar,  even  the 
createet,  according  to  PhiJo  ((to^wf  turtlcrri)  and 
JoaBphtts  {9afr^  iyivrdrif  ml  iwyim;).  The  common 
name,  feast  of  Tabernacles — among  Greek-speakinx 
Jews  ffKriPowTiyla,  that  is,  "the  pitching  of  the  tent" 
(John,  vii,  2) — recall.^  to  mind  the  custom  established 
by  the  law  of  Lev.,  xxiii,  40,  of  erecting  on  the  roofs 
of  hou.s(».'4,  and  even  in  stm  ts  and  public  squares, 
booths  of  branches  and  foliage,  whcrem  all  who  were 
not  exempted  through  illness  or  wealmeas  were  obU- 
ged  to  live  during  the  entire  celebration.  Itissein»> 
ones  asserted  that  the  orishi  of  the  feast  was  rimj- 
lar  to  our  "harve.«t-home'  festivities. 

This  naturali.»^tic  view,  b.-f-eil  on  the  a.s.sumption 
that  the  religious  enactinent.-i  of  tlie  l.uw  are  of  rela- 
tively recent  date  and  mere  sacerdotal  ordinances^ 
takes  no  account  of  the  significance  which  at  all  timsi 
attaofaed  to  the  feast.  Tnia  it  is  that  one  of  the  fe»* 
turesof  theeekbntlonswastobe,  after  afaaidon,  a 
harvest-home,  and  to  offer  thanksgiving  for  the  crops 
of  the  year  (Efeut.,  xvi,  Ki;  Ex.,  xxiii,  16) ;  and  it  is  f>er- 
haps  owing  to  this  special  feature  that  the  character 
of  the  feast  was  one  of  joy  and  merriment  (cf.  Ps.  iv, 
7-8,  in  Hdt>.;  Josqih.,  Ant.,  VIII,  iv,  l),  and  that 
BumenHia  sacrifiees  wen  then  offered  (Num„  taac, 
12-39);  yet  to  the  Jews  the  feast  of  TabemacMS  was 
ahvay.s  and  primarily  in  commemoration  of  thrir  fore* 
f  it  hers'  indwelling  in  tents  in  the  wilderness  (Lev., 
xxiii,  4.'i)  and  in  thank.Hgiving  f((r  the  jM-rmanent 
alKKle  given  them  in  the  Promised  Land,  and,  later  on, 
after  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  for  a  permanent  i)lace 
of  worship  (cf .  UI  Kings,  viii,  2;  xii,  32).  The  feast 
besan  on  the  fifteenth  dajr  of  the  aeventh 'month, 
Ethanim  of  Tiahri  (about  oar  Bqptemfacr),  and  lastsd 
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term  dajs  (Le^.,  xziii,  <M-36) .  Every  m&Ie  IsrAdite 
was,  Meordng  to  law,  obliKcd  to  p>  to  Jenualem,  and 
•'every  one  who  waa  of  the  people  of  Israel"  waa 
bound  to  live  in  booths,  which,  though  involving  some 

(ii^rdiiifurf .  at  tho  s.arno  time  rontributed  much  to  the 
mernnient  alU-miiiig  the  celebration.  The  diatinc- 
tiong  between  rich  and  poor  were  then  somewhat  obUt- 
erated  in  the  gezieral  encampment,  and  thus  the  feast 
had  li  nioflt  bmeficial  social  influence.  The  first  dav 
Wtm  held  most  solemn  and  conaidered  a  sabbath,  nil 
BMrvHc  work  b<>ing  forbidden  on  that  day  (Lev.,  xxiii, 
30;  Num.,  x\i\,  ;i5):  during  the  whole  octave  numer- 
ous lacrihccs  were  offered  (Num.,  xxix,  12-39)  and  on 
the  ^gfath  day  (styled  the  great  (est)  day  of  the  feast 
in  Johii.  Tii,  371,  was  held  a  sabbath  like  the  first  and 
marked  Dj  qiechl  Merifices  of  its  own,  the  bootta  mn 
broken  up  and  the  people  returned  home. 

After  the  Exfle,  the  feast  was  protracted  to  the 
twi  nf y-fifth  of  the  month,  and  two  now  ritr.'i  were 
a<liif<i  to  the  old  cen'monial.  Ever>'  morning  of  tho 
celebration  a  priest  went  down  to  the  8ilo<'  Foun- 
tain, whence  he  brought  in  a  golden  ewer  water  which 
was  pouml  on  the  altar  of  holooausts  amidst  the  dng- 
fogof  theU«Uel(|^aw-«nrU)MMlthe  joyful  eoMod 
ofmariflfllhiitraBMnta.  Itwespoe^ly  the  perform- 
ance of  this  reromony  (the  institution  of  whicli  may 
have  been  suggest ed  by  Is.,  xii,  3)  which  ufTordtKl  to 
Our  Lord  the  or>ra«ion  to  compare  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Gbo^-t  iu  the  faithful  to  a  sprinR  of  living  water 
(John,  vii,  37-30).  The  other  new  feature  added  to 
the  ritual  of  the  feast  was  the  illuminations  of  the 
women'e  eonrt,  together  tiitti  the  singing  ef  the 
Psalms  of  the  Degrees  (Pss.  cxix-cxxxiii)  and  the 
performance  of  diuices  or  proces.*^ioiis  in  tJic  sacred 
precincts.  ( »n  tin-  fi^^htti  day  a  pn>ri  ;-winn  \M'nt  M>ven 
times  around  the  altar,  the  people  carrying  mvrtle- 
bougbs  and  pahns  and  shoutiic:  "HimtniMhV*  Jn 
memoiy  of  Um  fall  of  Jericho. 

Ihray  seven  TMn,  that  is  in  the  year  of  Tsleaae^ 
during  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  TLaw  was  to  be 
read  before  all  the  people  acconling  to  the  command 
found  in  Deut.,  xvxi,  10.    But  this  enactment  waa 

Srobably  soon  found  to  be  impracticable;  and  thus  the 
ewish  authorities  arranged  to  read  on  every  sabbath, 
oommencing  with  the  swbath  after  the  feast  of  Tab- 
eraaeles  in  (me  year  of  rdease  and  ending  with  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  imt  year  of  release,  a  por- 
tion of  the  Law  so  calculated  that  the  whole  Penta- 
teiuh  would  he  read  through  in  seven  years.  Tlius 
would  in  some  way  the  commandment  be  fulfilled. 
Some  time  later,  the  Jew.s  of  Palestine  lcngthene<l  the 
sections  for  each  sabbath  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
entire  Law  could  be  read  in  three  years  (Tdm.  BatjL 
MqEillah,  29b).  At  present  (and  this  custom  nemi  to 

f)  back  to  the  first  century  B.  c.)  the  Jews  have  the 
cntateuch  .so  divided  that  they  re.id  it  throutih  everj' 
year,  the  first  Parashah  (division)  hi  irm  ;inpomleii  for 
the  sabbath  after  the  fr;ist  <if  TulM  rii.icles,  and  the 
last  chapters  for  the  hmi  day  of  the  feiust  in  the  next 
jear,  this  being  the  day  of    rejoicing  in  the  Law". 

OaSS!*.  Tht  IfrtTt-u-  FntKlii  (rincirinnti,  ISMO);  ISEH,  ylati- 
nriMM  llfbraiftT  iHniri'ii.  I7tli,  KKi  tMi,  AniiquiUUf  taera 
(Ctneht.  1741);  Ba.uk.  6umhoUk  drt  mi>nn*chtn  CuUua  (Ueid«l- 
bers,  IH3\}):  BcMgiaKK,  HtrbrOiaek*  ArehOologu  (Friebuit 
Br..  \H^\:  ScHKOo,  BiNMu  ArtMoologit  (Freiburg  im  Br.. 
IH<Mi  "'11  «,|.;  WbllRACBKN,  I'roleoomrtui  tur  gftehichlt 
ItrafU  i  l!h  (-d.,  Berlin,  1895);  E[>EK8iiCtM,  Tht  Life  and 
Txme*  o]  Jttut  the  Metriah  fNew  York.  1807),  II,  149,  I5«>-160. 
165;  Idem,  The  Trmjilf.  lit  .Utniflry  and  Sertieet  (London, 
1874).  232-40;  Talmud.  RooKiNao.v  (Boaton.  d.).  IV,  TneU 
tWMh:  KoaruuncBB.  ilr«W.  BM.  (IniMklMk,  IMtl,  t»- 
101:  f  snaiia  ia  VioiTbtd.  4t  la  BOU,  V.  1M1'4MI^ 

fSH4UI—  L.  SODTAT. 

Tabernacle  Societies.  —Tin'  Assodathm  of  Per- 
petual Adoration  of  the  Blosed  Sacrament  and  of 
work  for  poor  churehes  was  founded  at  Brussels  in 
1848  by  Anne  de  MeeOs.  By  1851  it  had  the  approval 
of tbenUiopeof Bdgittm.  w^thfaiafewTearsanum- 


eoBgregation.  that  of  the  Sisters  of  PBqirtmi  AAot^ 
tioa  (q.  T.),  Mdllede  Meeds  beoomintthofailoaMriar 
cenenL  In  1863  the  society  be(»mc  an  arrhcon- 
fratemity  for  Belgium,  but  quicklv  spread  to  the 
nearl)v  countricB  where  it  met  similar  needs  and  re- 
ceived Himilar  privileges,  and  in  LSfiJi  Pius  IX  granted 
the  mother-Hociety  at  Hrusnels  the  right  to  affiliate 
confraternities  throughout  the  world,  except  m  the 
city  of  Rome.  Thw  last  restriction  was  removed 
when  the  mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of  Perpetual 
Adoration  was  transferred  to  Rome,  which  then  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  ri.ss<>riiition.  An  archcon- 
fratemity  witli  the  same  name  and  purpo.«e  already 
existing  at  Koine,  but  founded  subsequent  to  that 
of  Brussels,  was  meraed  with  the  latter.  The  statutes 
of  the  archoonf ratemly  were  approved  by  tho  Omh 
gregation  of  BishoM  and  Regulars,  12  JaaoaiTi 
188D;  and  Leo  Xin  by  a  Brief  of  21  June,  1881, 
approved  iti  transfer  to  Rome  and  right  to  affil- 
iate-; and  by  a  Brief  of  30  July,  1895,  granted  it  the 
title  of  Prima  Primaria. 

The  members  pledge  themselves  to  spend  an  boor 
each  month  in  adoration  before  the  Blessed  Saei»> 
nent  and  to  iMgryeaij|y  dues  faito  afuadfor  the  bene- 
fit of  poor  fl&urabM.  The  eonttlbtttioM  are  used  to 
purchase  materials  for  vestments  which  are  made  by 
women  membcrH  of  the  societv  and  given  to  poor 
churches.  A  great  work  is  thus  done  and  many 
churches  have  Deen  benefited  in  Belgium,  G«Tuany, 
Austria,  England,  the  United  States,  aad  the  mission 
fieUa.  The  eleventh  Eudwristic  Oonnaoi  ma  held 
in  Brussels  hi  1806  in  the  ehordi  hi  wimh  the  eoeielgr 
wa.s  founded,  and  on  that  occa.'^ion  a  glowing  triboto 
was  paid  to  its  work.  In  Belgium  alone  it  ha.'»  nearly 
2(M),()(K)  members.  Special  mention  should  l>e  made 
of  tiie  asHociation  as  it  is  maintained  in  convent«  of 
Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  It  was  founded  in  the 
houaei  of  the  United  States  by  Rev.  Mother  Harden, 
then  ttiiBtant  superior  general  of  the  Society,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  visit  in  1874.  She  establi.she<l  it  in 
connexion  with  the  Sodality  of  the  Children  of  Marj-, 
ami  its  marvellous  growth  and  work  fftr  ptnir  churches 
are  attest<'d  by  the  aimvial  reports  is-^ued  by  each 
house.  Paris  is  the  centre  of  the  Arrhconfratemity 
of  Perpetual  Adoration  and  work  for  Tabernacle^ 
founded  there  in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  AquinOB 
in  1846  and  with  affiliations  in  the  dioceses  of  France 
and  Algiejs.  It  was  approved  by  Pius  IX  in  1866 
and  made  a  confraternity  in  1858. 

BniKaui,  Lei  Indul^tnett,  II  (Purii.  1006).  130.  133; 
RnooiEKi,  £,'<cu«r«  dt  r  AdtnHm  pmmiimtBi  M  4m  tttitm 
paiMreiCBnuMU,  1881);  Makt  Aiewa Ha— >,  Mmim*f0m 
aami  MmH  (N«w  y«rk.  !»«». 

Buamm  M.  Kmu»r. 

Tabomo^o  ioeletj,  Notre  Dame  Convent,  Phila- 
delphia, a  .s<^)cietv  of  persons  affiliated  with  the  Awioeia- 
tion  of  l'en>elual  Adoration  and  Work  for  Churches  in 
Rome.  The  Philadelphia  organization  was  begun  by 
five  graduate^)  of  the  convent  in  1866,  who  formed  the 
first  Sodality  of  thcChildren  of  Mary  m  that  city,a^^ 
ated  with  the  Roman  Sodality,  whoieeolred  to  do  some 
woilc  for  the  altar.  On  1  Oct.,  1878,  ArdibMx»  Wood 
had  the  society  affiliated  to  the  Association  of  Perpet- 
ual Adorat  ion  and  Work  for  Poor  Churches  in  Bniswls. 
This  association  waa  transft  rred  to  Rome  in  1S79. 
and  the  Philadelphia  organization  was  aggregatea 
to  it  8  Oct.,  1881.  Than  are  now  22  societies  in 
the  United  Stetea  thua  aoBcfated  with  the  aw^ 
aaaoefartion.  The  Phihdelphia  AaMMfaition  ia  autbdiv 
taed  to  affiliate  parishes,  and  these  share  in  all  the 
benefits.  From  the  beginning  until  the  present  the 
Philadelphia  S<i(Mi  i  v  has  enrolled  over  10,000  mem- 
bers. It  now  has  1800  active  members  in  and  around 
the  city,  and  maiqr  Boore  throughout  the  countn>' 
in  affiliated  parishes.  It  haa  the  ^probation  of  9E2 
ardibiahopa  and  bishops.  It  haa  heqied  about  4800 
ptgUbm  and  miainM  in  ovwy  pirfc  of  tho  UiBilad 
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States,  and  many  foreign  countries.  It  expends 
about  $4000  a  year  for  materials  which  are  made  up 
by  the  members  without  compensation.  About 
100  sacred  vesst-ls  are  given  away  each  year,  and 
these  are  all  donated,  generally  as  memorials  of  the 
dead  or  for  some  favour  received.  The  association  pub- 
lishes its  "  Annals  "  three  times  a  year:  the  January 
number  contains  the  report  for  the  previous  year. 

Manual  of  Tabernacle  Soc.,  and  Annalt  of  Auocialion  of  Ptr- 
p€tual  Adoration  and  Work  for  Poor  Ckurchet  (Notre  Dame  Con- 
Tent,  Philadelphia). 

James  P.  Turneb. 

Tabor.   See  Thabor. 

Tac&na  Indiana,  the  collective  designation  for 
a  fqt>up  of  tribes  constituting  the  Tacanan  linguistic 
stock  m  different  dialinrts,  occupying  the  upper  val- 
leys of  the  Beni  anc^,  Maore  do  Dios  Rivers,  on  the 
east«m  slope  of  the  .■Vndes,  Department  of  licni,  north- 
w<*8lem  rii)li\na.  The  group  includes:  the  Tacana 
proper,  the  iHiamo,  the  Cavina,  and  the  AtenorLeco, 
all  missionized  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Ocopa,  Peru,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  the  still  uncivilised  Toromona  and  Araume 
and  several  others;  and  the  more  remote  Sapibocona 
of  the  Moxos  mission  farther  to  the  south.  In  18.32 
the  five  Tacana  mi-ssions  contained  5304  Christian 
Indians,  while  the  wild  Toromona  were  estimated 
at  1000  more.  In  1S52  the  traveller  Weddell  spent 
some  time  at  the  mission  of  Guanay  and  has  given  us 
a  good  description  of  the  Indians  as  he  found  them: 
In  1883  Heath  rei>orts  them  as  greatly  reduced,  the 
1000  Cavina  of  1832  having  dwindled  to  70  souls. 
Like  their  neighbours,  the  Moretena  and  Yurucare, 
the  Tacana  are  noted  for  their  light  complexion,  fine 
features,  and  tall  stature,  averaging  over  five  and  a 
half  feet.  Of  their  language,  which  is  extremely  gut- 
tural and  jerky  in  pronunciation,  we  have  vocabularies 
by  Heath  and  Weddell,  besides  a  small  devotional 
publication.  In  their  primitive  condition  they  sub- 
sisted, and  still  do,  by  agriculture,  hunting,  and  fish- 
ing, went  naked  except  for  feather  dec<jrations  on 
dance  occasions,  and  lived  in  small  communities  sul>- 
ject  to  petty  chiefs.  Some  of  t  heir  tribes  were  reputed 
cannibals.  The  civilized  Tacana  wear  as  their  prin- 
cipal garment  a  sleeveless  shirt  or  chemise,  keeping 
the  head  and  feet  bare.  They  are  expert  at  weaving 
and  the  making  of  straw  hats,  but  are  not  industrious 
beyond  their  inmiediate  neecLs. 

AluiE?mA,  Diaria  del  Viaie  at  Madre  tie  Dioe  (La  Pa»,  1890); 

Race  (New  York.  1891):  H  E\TH  in  Kaneat 
Citu  Reriev)  of  Scienet,  VI  (Kaiuaa  City,  1883);  MAitKn*M, 
Tribe*  in  the  Vailey  of  the  Amaton  in  Jour.  Anihrop.  Inetitide, 
XXIV  (I»nilnn,  189.5);  d'O&uiunt,  L'tlomme  Am^icain  (2  vols.. 
Pari*.  1K.39);  WroDCLU  Voyagt  dan*  U  Nord  dt  la  Bolirie  (Paris 
and  London,  1853). 

James  Mooney. 

TacapsB,  titular  see  of  Tripolitana  in  northern 
\frica.  The  official  li.st  of  tituliu*  sees  of  the  Roman 
Curia  calls  this  see  Tacapce;  the  ancient  milestones 
bear  the  name  Tacapas,  Tacapa,  Tacapcs;  the  Greek 
name  was  probably  Tacape.  It  is  mentioned  in  nu- 
merous ancient  geographical  documents,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  its  historj'.  It  was  located  in  the  interior 
of  Syrtis  Minor  in  a  fertile  country,  was  provided  with 
several  roads,  and  was  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
region.  At  first  attached  to  Byzantium,  in  the  third 
century  it  became  a  Roman  colony  and  formed  part 
of  TripoUtana.  It  is  now  G.abes,  chief  town  of  a  civil 
control  and  the  ."wat  of  a  military  commandery  which 
oompri9<'8  all  the  southern  part  of  Tunis.  It  has  1200 
inhabitants  of  whom  400  arc  French  and  live  in  an 
oasis  due  to  the  waters  of  Wadv  Gabes,  with  the  two 
neighbouring  villaeos  of  Djara  ^3000  inhabitants)  and 
Menzel  (300  inlianitants).  Three  of  its  bishops  are 
known:  Dulcitius,  legate  of  the  bishops  of  Tripolitana 
to  the  Council  of  Carthage  (403)  and  present  at  the 
Conference  of  Carthage  in  411;  Servdius.  exiled  by 
Hunetjo  iQ  484 ;  Caius  or  Oallus.  lesate  of  toe  biahopa 


of  his  province  to  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  525. 
The  see  still  survived  under  Justinian  who  fortified 
the  town. 

Smith,  Diti.  of  Orttk  and  Roman  O*ogr.,  a.  v.;  MOlxm,  Salt 

to  Ptolemy,  cd.  DiDOT.  I,  625:  TouLOTnt.  Gtoaraphi*  d*  VAf- 
rique  chrHirnne:  Bvtacine  el  Tripolitaine  (Montrcuil,  1H04),  2fil; 
DiERL,  L'A/rique  bi/tantine  (Paria,  1890),  passim. 

S.  PfrnuDks. 

Taohi,  Albxandrb-Antoni.n,  first  Archbishop  of 
St.  Boniface,  Manitoba,  missionary,  prelate,  states- 
man, and  WTiter  of  Western  Canft<Ja,  b.  at  Fraserville, 
Province  of  Quebec,  Julv,  1S23;  d.  at  St.  Boniface, 
22  June,  1894.  By  his  father,  Charles  Tach^  be  be- 
longed to  one  of 


the  principal 
French  Canadian 
families,  and 
through  his  moth- 
er, Louise  Hcnri- 
ette  de  La  Bro- 
Querie,  he  was  n 
descendant  of 
Lav6rendrye 
(q.  v.),  the  discov- 
erer of  the  country 
in  which  he  was  to 
pass  forty-nine 
years  of  his  life. 
His  classical  stud- 
ies were  made 
at  the  College  of 
St.  Hyacinthe, 
whence  he  went 
(1  Sept.,  1841)  to 
the  seminary  of 
Montreal  to  study 
for  the  priesthood, 


ALBXAKDn-ANTOWtN  TACHi 

Fintt  Arohbiahop  of  St.  BooifaM 

Thence  he  passed  to  the  no- 
vitiate of  the  recently-arrived  Oblates  of  Mary 
Immaculate,  and  when  Bishop  Provencher  ob- 
tained the  co-operation  of  this  Institute  for  hia 
distant  missions  of  the  Red  River,  Brother  Tach6, 
though  still  a  novice,  was  chosen  to  accompany  thither 
Father  Pierre  Aubert,  O.M.I.    After  a  two  months' 

S'oumey  through  Canadian  territory,  Tach6  arrived  at 
Jt.  Boniface  on  25  August,  1845.  On  the  first  Sunday 
following  he  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Pn>- 
vencher,  and,  on  12  Octt)ber  of  the  same  year,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  priestho<xl,  pronouncing  the  final  vows  of 
an  Oblate  on  the  next  day.  For  nine  months  he  stud- 
ied the  Saulteux  language;  this  knowledge,  however, was 
not  to  be  of  assistance  to  him  until  years  later,  for  in 
July,  1846,  he  was  sent  to  Ile-A-la-Cros-se.  There  he 
spent  four  years,  learning  the  language  of  the  Chip- 

f)ewavans,  his  new  Sock,  among  wlu»m  he  laboured, 
iterally  changing  the  morals,  no  lc«s  than  the  cree<l, 
of  the  northern  aborigines.  On  snow-shoes  and  by 
canoe  he  made  long  journeys  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Crees,  Chippeways,  Athabaskans,  and  Caribou- 
Eaters,  until,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  waa 
chosen  as  the  coadjutor  and  future  successor  of  Mgr. 
Provencher.  In  ofxxliencc  to  the  founder  of  his  con- 
gregation, Bi.shop  de  Mazenod,  he  crossed  over  to 
Marseilles,  and  was  oonsecratetl  (23  November,  1851) 
titular  Bishop  of  Arath.  On  27  June,  1852,  he  waa 
back  at  St.  Boniface,  and  on  10  September,  1852, 
he  arrived  at  lle-A-la-Crosse.  He  then  continued  hia 
missionary  life,  which  was  rendered  locally  all  the 
more  UHcful  as  the  Indians  had  resented  his  departure 
and  the  presence  of  priests  not  familiar  witn  their 
language. 

So  absorbed  was  Tach<^  in  his  apostolic  labours  that 
on  the  death  of  Bishop  Provencher  (7  June,  1853)  he 
did  not  deem  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  immedi- 
ately return  t.:>  St.  Boniface.  He  went  on  with  his 
peregrinations  among  Indians  and  halfbreetls  until  in 
the  course  of  1854  he  proceede<l  south  to  officially  take 
poflsession  of  hia  see.   On  5  June,  1855,  he  returned 
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north,  going  jus  far  as  Great  Slave  Lake,  whore  he  es- 
tablished a  mission  for  the  benefit  of  another  D4tn6 
tribe.  Then,  as  his  diocese  was  beooBOing  too  large  for 
one  man  to  administer,  he  had  one  m  his  priest*, 
Father  Vital  J.  Gmndin,  O.M.I.,  appointed  his  co:wl- 

(utor.  Between  IHtH)  and  1861  Mgr.  Tacho  rcHiinied 
lis  journeyings  amo/iK  the  natives,  and,  nine  miles 
from  I'^imonton,  decicied  upon  the  site  of  a  new  mis- 
sion which  Father  Lacombc  was  to  estaljlish  under  the 
name  of  St.  Albert.  Ketuming  to  St.  Boniface,  he 
learned  of  the  destruction  by  fire  (14  Deoonber,  ISiBO) 
of  his  residence  and  the  cathedral,  the  latter,  whose 
bells  have  been  sung  of  by  the  Quaker  p<M?t  Whit- 
tier,  was  the  pride  of  the  fettk  inciit .  He  (hni  [)as>^<'d 
into  Caniida,  as  the  luurt  of  the  present  I>()minion  was 
called,  and,  by  his  ap[)eals,  secured  the  means  of  com- 
meneiiig  a  new  and  more  modest  cathedral.  He  even 
vraot  as  far  as  Europe,  and  procured  the  erection,  in 
the  most  northern  part  of  bis  immense  diocese,  of  a 
new  vicariate  Apostolic  which  was  entrusted  to  the 
oare  of  Bi.shop  Faravid. 

This  division  enabled  Mgr.  Taoh<^  to  give  more  at- 
tention to  the  home,  or  southern,  missions  and  the 
embryonic  parishes  of  what  is  to-day  Manitoba. 
This  territoiy,  then  called  Assinflioiai  was  peopled  by 
a  mixed  population  under  the  paternal  rule  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  assisted  by  a  legislative 
body  of  wliicli  the  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface  w.is  a  num- 
ber. A  restless  alien  element,  hailing  mostly  from 
Ontario,  wa-s  at  that  time  striving  to  ehange  a  politi- 
cal regime  which  was  satisfactory  to  all  clawes  of  thn 
loeal  society.  French  and  ElngUsh,  Catholic  and  Pra^ 
eatant.  When  the  provinces  of  the  east  had  bean 
nntted  into  a  confederation,  one  of  the  first  cares  of 
the  new  power  resulting  from  the  1SG7  Act  was  to 
obtain  from  the  Imiwrial  (Government  the  transfer,  in 
con.sideration  of  £.;0<),(XX),  of  AK-^iniboi.-i  and  sur- 
rounding regions  which  had  previously  belcjuged  to 
the  Huoson  Bay  Company.  Not  only  were  the  in- 
habitant* of  those  kM'ltW'iea  not  «wmilted  as  to  the 
advisability  of  this  tranaaetioo.  but  the  emissaries  of 
Ott.wa  in  the  valley  of  the  Rea  River  acted  so  rashty 
and  in  such  a  (ioniinecring  way  towards  the  French 
and  Catholic  part  of  the  |)opul;itiiin.  at  a  time  when 
the  Federal  authorities  w}iitia  they  represented  had 
mi  aa  yet  anv  )uriadkti<  >n  <  *\  er  the  country,  that  the 
diMOBtaat  taqr  «Miaed  cuhninated  (11  October, 
1809)  in  OMtt  molt  under  Louis  Riel. 

The  iMOral  authorities  bofrcrd  Tadic,  who  wa.s 
then  attending  the  (Ecumenicjvl  ( Vjuncd  of  the  Vati- 
can, to  come  and  intervene  in  the  interest  of  fx^.tce. 
On  his  way  home  the  prelate  had  interviews  with  the 

Eovemor-general  and  his  ministers,  and  was  assured 
y  them  of  a  full  amnesty  for  the  mftw  in  anna  if  the 
latter  would  only  send  delegates  to  Ottawa  to  treat 
of  the  matters  in  dispute  and  would  not  oppose  the 
coming  of  the  military  expwlition  that  was  «lispatche<l 
to  Red  River  iitidtr  Wolselcy.  In  the  meantime  fhi' 
Provisional  Clovernment,  reguUu-ly  forme<l  there  by 
the  properly  elected  representatives  of  both  portions 
of  the  population,  had  found  it  necessary  to  execute  a 
troublcBome  character  named  Thomas  Soott.  Tlie 
bishop's  arrival  (9  March,  1870),  five  days  after  the 
execution,  was  timely,  inasmuch  a.s  Hid  had  mani- 
feste<l  hi.s  intention  of  rcsi-sting  the  pn>gre.ss  of  the 
An^lo-Canatlian  troops.  After  Tachd  s  intervention, 
which  was  based  on  the  promise  of  an  amnesty  re- 
eeived  at  Ottawa,  the  m*^tis  could  no  longer  be  relied 
on  to  pur.sue  an  aggressive  policy.  DeMgAtes  were 
•ent  to  the  Federal  capital,  their  efiorta  veaoUng  In 
the  Manitoba  Act. 

I'nfortunatelv.  the  authorities  took  the  ex«>cution 
of  Scott,  a  rabid  Oranjreman,  a-'  an  excuse  for  refusing 
the  amnesty  to  which  they  had  s-iltrnnlv  ple<iged 
thNDselves.  This  w:is  a  great  blow  to  Mgr.  Tachd's 
pratige  among  his  people.  For  yean  he  laboured  to 
teoun  f cr  the  kaden  m  the  movemaBt  oT  xeaiataiMO 


ag.iinst  the  imwarrante<l  aggre-ssion  of  !  he  repreaentap 
tive^  of  Ottawa  tliat  meeid  of  justice  to  which  he 
thought  they  hadaridbt.  He  would  probably  have  bean 
more  saeoessful  hadlie  shown  hintself  less  confident 

in  their  honesty  in  his  dealings  with  politicians,  and  re- 
quired written  assurances  wlieti  it  was  scarcclv  po.ssiblc 
to  refuse  them.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  October,  1S71, 
that  a  partial  amnesty  was  proclaimed],  but  not  before 
one  of  Kiel's  lieutenants,  A.  D.  I>5pine,  had  been  con- 
demned to  death,  a  sentence  which  M^.  Tach^  had  had 
commuted  into  eighteen  months  imprisonment. 
Tach6  had  beoi  appointed  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface 
on  22  September,  1871.  Thenceforth  his  efTorts  were 
mostly  airected  towards  bringing  in  Catholic  immi- 
l^rants  to  the  new  ecch'sijkstie^il  prf>vince  and  found- 
mp  new  pju-Lshes  within  his  own  archdiocese.  In  the 
midst  of  these  labours  the  .Saskatchewan  Rebellion  ol 
1885,  under  the  same  L.  Riel  vfho  had  directed  the 
legitunate  rising  of  18G9  (see  Saskatcrkwan  and 
Alberta),  took  place.  Tach^  wrote  (7  Dec.,  1885)  a 
little  pamphlet,  '' I, i  .'Situation",  a  masterpiece  of  its 
kind,  m  which  he  deplored  the  rebelli<m,  yet  remained 
to  the  end  8ym[>athetic  to  his  former  protdgd.  The 
latter  had  paid  with  his  life  (16  Nov.,  1885)  for 
excesses  that  were  due  to  good  intentione  rend- 
ered ineffective  by  the  failure  of  aa  owwotked 
brain.  Prom  13  to  24  July,  1889,  were  held  at  St. 
Bonif.icp  llif>  se-;-;inns  of  its  First  Provincial  Council. 
Bm  soon  after  tiiis  jovful  event  the  separate'  schi>oIs 
which  were  giuirant<'et}  by  the  pro\  incijil  Omstif  iition 
were  ruthlessly  abolished.  The  archbisho])  made 
niimerous  attempts  to  obtain  redress,  publishing  sevi- 
eral  letters  and  pamphlet.^  to  show  the  inj^mtice  done 
his  people;  he  also  had  ap)x>als  taken  tothe  vnrhwie 
courts,  nut  the  findings  were  c«>utra<lictor}',  and  there- 
fore futile,  until  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Empire 
acknowli  <iu(  i|  the  reality  of  the  grievances  anO 
pointed  out  the  Federal  Parliament  lis  the  party  which 
nad  power  to  redress  them  (29  Jan.,  1895).  Tach6 
did  not  live  to  see  this  tardy  justice.  The  anxietieB 
of  the  last  few  years  had  accentuated  the  ravages  of  a 
malady  which  carried  him  off,  to  the  regret  of  irienda 
and  foes  alike.  Apart  from  the  respectful  tributes  of 
the  press,  some  l.'j.tJOO  Protestants  pubhcly  testified 
after  his  death  their  recognition  of  his  worth. 

Archbishop  Tach6  haa  to  a  considerable  ext^t 
shaped  the  destiniee  of  the  Canadian  W est .  He  was  a 
writer  of  no  mean  order.  His  literary  productions 
have  a  special  aroma  of  delicacy  and,  at  times,  ouiet 
wit,  which  denote  the  well-bred  gentleman,  ana  his 
French  is  remarkably  pure  and  frc-e  from  foreign 
elements.  Of  his  first  IkkjU,  "  Vingt  .\nn6es  de  Mis- 
sions" (Montreal,  18()6),  1.").000  copies  were  mM, 
and  it  is  now  very  rare.  A  short  time  later  he  pub- 
Ihhed  his  "Esquimesur  le  Nord-Oueet  de  l'AmM> 
<|uc",  almost  a  irfflTfiir  on  the  subject;  hmidme  a 
second  edition,  h  had  tlw  honom'  of  an  Knglish  tisne- 
I.ition.  The  harassing  schr>ol  j)erseeution  which 
beu'im  in  the  year  1890  was  res[V)nsihIe  for  seven-J 
piildic  dociiment.s  of  Archbishop  Tache's,  prominent 
among  which  is  "A  Page  of  the  History  of  the 
Schools  in  Manitoba";  this  document  was  published 
in  English  and  fVaich|  and  is  regarded  as  a  model 
of  dose  dialecticB  and  irrefutable  logic. 

Datii>,  Momuigmmit  AUxatfir^Antonin  TadU  (MaaMiL 
1883):  Hawhutb.  Rtd  Mmt  (.Montr<>al.  1871):  Hiix.  .IfwlCB 

(Toronto,  s.  d.);  HvtjOT,  Dr  iAilanliqtie  au  Pacifiaut  (Paris. 
I.S.H.S1 ;  JoVQt:r.T.  .\t'm4^iii'ieur  (;r.\>„l,n  '  Miitilr<>nl.  1903);  RENotT, 
Vit  lie  Mir  Tachi  (2  voU.,  Montrt-al.  1904):  MoKicB.  DteU  Aw- 
IHMM  <<M  Camadimu  «<  dm  MHi»  FmneaU  <U  rOiMrt  (QaabM 
lem):  !■>"<•  •ftf^  Calholir  Chun*  in  Wnlem  CMS<i"a 
▼oU..ToTOn«o.  mtO);  SAVAtrr.  V.r,  r  it>tmr,\'tl  (FnktWVfi 
ROCTBIKR,  DfQuthrfA  Victnrxn  .(.)>:•  )»-<•.  |fl93):  Ii4IIOBi%  Ctt*! 

A.  G.  MCMOOB. 

TachA,  Etienne-Pa.scai.,  sL-itesman,  b.  at  St. 
Thomas  (Montmagny,  Province  of  Quebec),  5  Sept^ 
1795,  son  of  Chariee,  and  Genevidve  Mtebon;  d.  w 
July,  18fi6b  ThnMigh  hie  granrimnthw,  he  wee  »  de- 
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Boendant  of  JoliVt,  tho  diacnvorer  of  the  Mississippi. 
He  served  in  tlic  war  of  1812  as  lieutenant  of  tne 
"Chasseurs  canadii'ns  ".  Hi^  was  a  8clf-ni;ui<'  man, 
who  after  a  mere  elementary  course  succeeded  in 
praduating  at  Philadelphia  as  a  phyaicmn.  and  later 
m  tekinic  the  f  oremoet  rank  among  Canadian  states- 
BMO.  iSter  twmtv-two  yean  of  succesBfu]  medical 
practice,  he  cntcroa  politics  as  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  at  tlu-  finst  election  following  the  Union 
(ISil.i,  which  he  ha<l  ^tniuiously  (tpposcd.  l!c- 
elected  in  1H44,  he  accepted  (1H46)  the  jKJst  of  adju- 
tlUlt  pmffrri  of  militia.  In  1848  he  became  chief  com- 
mMonar  oS  pubUo  woiica  in  the  Lafontatne-Baldwin 
niniBtrT,  and  helped  to  tare  the  former's  life  during 
the  violr-nt  sessions  of  1H49.  M.  Tach6  was  a  mem- 
ber of  each  sucee-s.sivc  Cabinet  from  1848  to  ISM.  In 
1858  he  wjus  kn!t;hl(  <l  by  t^uc^  n  Victoria,  an<i  in  ISfiO 
appointed  aide-<le-oainp  to  Her  Majesty,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel  in  the  regular  army.  In  1862  Pius  IX 
beatowed  on  him  the  titlB  of  Commander  4^  the  Order 
of  St.  Qngpiy.  He  aided  in  reorganising  the  milttia 
at  the  time  of  the  Trent  affair.  In  1864  he  formed  the 
Tach6-Ma(!Donald  administration,  and  presided  over 
tiie  conference  of  the  ilelcjjates  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces  preparatory  to  confederation. 
Taeh6  was  ever  a  loyal  Catholic 
TrBroTTE,  /.«  Conoata  MtM  FVniMk  (QuriM*.  187S);  Momam. 

Bihliothrrn  r„r.a(i«Mi|<OttMa,  1887) S  HOV,  L»  /bwffil  AsM 


i,  a  titular  see  in  Mauretania  CosariMUii^ 
of  which  nothing  is  known.  Itn  bishop  David  is 
mentioned  among  the  bishops  of  Mauretania  Ctesari- 
cnsia  in  the  "Notitiie  episoopatuum"  of  482.  He  is 
also  the  hundredth  and  nfth  on  the  list  of  the  bishops 
of  that  prov  ince  who  went  in  484  to 'be f Onference 
of  Carthage  and  were  subsequently  exiled  b>  Uunehc. 
HLs  iianic  is  followed  by  the  word  " 
that  he  died  in  exile  for  the  Faitik. 

(MoQUeuU.  1894),  140. 


Tmiarum,  a  titular  see  in  Greece,  suffragan  of  Cor- 
inth. Tffinarum,  or  Tienarus,  was  situated  five  Eng- 
lish miles  iii  ith  nf  Cape  Tirnanim,  now  Cajic  M:ita- 
pan.  It  contaiiKtl  a  temjile  of  Demeter,  also  one  of 
Aphrodite.  It  is  to-day  the  village  of  KyparrLws. 
Alter  their  freedom  from  the  Spartan  yoke^  the 
maritime  Laoonians  formed  a  confedenAkn,  and 
founded  a  capital,  called  Csnepolis,  i.  e.  new  town. 
Vrom  inscriptions  we  kam  that  this  new  city  was  really 
Tsenarum,  which  still  preservtHi  its  old  name.  IIow^- 
ever,  there  may  have  been  two  distinct  citieti,  in  close 
proxiiniiy;  but  there  is  no  mention  of  Ta*narum  in  the 
''Notitiie  episcopatuum",  or  of  any  of  its  biabqpa. 

Smith,  Du-t.  of  Grrtk  and  Otwmm  OM«k,«.T.$  ll8uai^  JMM  t» 

PtoUmy.  i-l.  DlDOT,  I,  551. 

S.  PAruiute. 

Taensa  Indian*,  a  tribe  of  Muskhogean  stock  and 
somewhat  superior  culture,  livinf^  when  first  known 
on  llie  west  bank  of  the  Mis.si8eippi,  within  the 
present  limit.s  of  Tensas  parish,  LouLsiann,  and 
numbering  perhai)s  12(X)  souls,  in  several  villag(>s. 
The  meaning  of  the  name  is  unknown.  In  langua^ 
idigion,  andf  custom  they  were  nearly  identical  mtik 
the  celebrated  Natobe^  their  near  neighboiua  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  tiw  MissiBsippi,  a  little  lower 
down.  The  Taensa  wen  aedentary  ami  aKricuItural 
and  expert  canoe  men,  living  in  large  hou.-i  s  d<\>icribed 
as  having  walls  oi  earth,  but  more  probably 
of  logs  plastered  with  clay,  and  roofed  with  mats  of 
wnreB  eiiie  iplits.  Their  chiefs  exercised  desix>tic 
,powar  and  trara  treated  with  great  rvpeet.  in  marked 
oonbrast  to  the  custom  among  the  northern  tribes. 
On  one  oeca'^ion  of  :i  '  emiiouial  visit  to  La  .'^alle  the 
chief  was  accompanied  by  attendants  who,  with 
tlidr  liaadi^  vrnpt  tba  nwd  in  front  of  1dm  as  he 


advanced.  Towards  the  French  they  manffpsted 
from  the  first  a  warm  friendship,  out  although 
described  b\  1  he  early  explorers  as  dignified,  polished, 
docile,  and  even  "humane",  their  religion,  like  that 
of  the  Natchez,  was  notable  for  its  bloody  rites. 
Their  chief  deities  seem  to  have  been  the  sun  and  the 
serpent.  Their  dome-shaped  temple  was  surmounted 
by  the  figures  of  three  Mgles  facing  the  rising  sun, 
the  outer  walls  and  the  roof  being  of  cane  mats 
painted  111?  inlyi-fd,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  with 
a  pali.sade  of  .stakes,  on  each  of  whicli  was  set  a  human 
skull,  the  remains  of  a  former  sacrifice.  Inride  was 
an  altar,  with  a  rope  of  human  scalp  locks,  and  a 
perpetual  fire  guarded  day  and  night  by  two  old 
priests.  When  a  chief  died  his  wives  and  personal 
attendants  were  killed  that  their  spirits  might 
acconijiany  liim  to  the  other  world.  At  one  chief's 
fiuieral  ihirtiM'u  victims  were  thus  slaughtered.  On 
ariotlur  occasion  Father  Montigny,  bc>ing  present, 
interposed  and  prevented  the  aaorifioe.  Shortly 
afterwards,  durinjz:  a  thunder  storm,  iJte  tcmnle  was 
struck  by  lightning  and  entirely  consumed.  The 
high  priest  interpreted  this  as  a  sign  of  the  anger  of 
the  g(Kl  at  the  iiegh-ct  of  the  ancient  custom,  and 
for  reparation  called  upon  the  women  to  throw  their 
children  into  the  fire.  In  re.spon.se  five  mothers 
rushed  forward  and  cast  their  infants  into  the 
flames  and  others  were  about  to  follow  when  the  boIp 
diers  of  Iberville's  party  interfered.  The  five  mothers 
who  had  thus  given  thnr  children  to  death  were  after- 
wards led  in  procession,  clad  in  white  robes  woven 
from  the  fiber  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry. 

The  Taensa  may  have  been  visited  by  De  Soto's 
expedition  in  l.'>iO,  but  their  definite  history  dates 
bom  1662,  when  the  French  commander  La  SaUe^ 
■eoosapanied  by  Tonti  and  the  BeooUect  Futbut 
SenobniB  Meram,  stopped  at  thdr  villages  for  a 
day  or  two  while  descending  the  Mi.ssi.s8ippi  and 
met  a  friendly  reception.  In  ItvSti  Tonti  again 
visited  them,  and  in  ItiDO  he  made  their  villages  the 
starting-point  for  bis  expedition  to  the  west  in 
search  of  La  Salle.  In  1698  they  wen  terrilily 
wasted  by  a  smalhMUC  epidemie  which  nmgti  m 
the  tribes  of  the  fewer  Mississippi,  but  wen  stiO 
estimated  it  about  8r)0.  In  the  .same  year,  F.athers 
F.  J.  de  Montigiiy,  Antoine  Davion,  and  Thaumur 
de  la  Source  were  sent  out  from  Quebec  by  the  Sem- 
inary of  Foreign  Missions  (Missions  Etrang('>res) 
irideh  had  undertaken  work  amon^  the  southern 
tribes.  After  a  preliminaiv  noonnaisBanc^  Father 
Montigny.  with  pomn  of  viear-general  nom  tlw 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  went  in  1699  to  the  Taensa, 
assigning  Davion  to  the  Tonica.  Later  on  Father 
Buis-son  de  St.  Cosiiie.  of  the  same  .s^-minary,  arrived 
and  was  assigned  to  the  .Natchez.  Father  Montigny 
was  well  received,  and,  a-s  has  been  stated,  was 
able  at  the  time  to  prevent  the  funeral  slaugh- 
ter on  the  death  of  the  chief,  as  tJao  to  make  peace 
between  the  Taensa  and  the  Natchea.  In  1700  they 
were  visited  by  Iberville,  governor  of  the  Louisiana 
colony.  The  mi.s.sions,  however,  did  not  pros7>er.  Iber- 
ville himself  was  unfriendly  to  the  Quebec  order,  and 
the  Taensa  and  Tonica,  while  apparently  kinrlly,  were 
too  much  attached  to  their  own  ritual  and  custom  to 
be  moved.  The  murder  of  Father  Foucault  by  a 
neighbouring  hostile  tribe,  the  Koroa,  in  170SL  led 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  seminary  priests  and  the 
abandonment  of  the  mis-sions. 

In  1706  the  hostility  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Yazoo 
compelled  the  Taensa  to  abandon  their  villages  and 
retire  lower  down  the  river.  In  consequence  of  their 
treacherous  attack  upon  a  tribe  which  had  given 
them  shelter,  they  were  again  forced  to  become 
refugees  and  finally,  about  1740,  removed  to  Tensas 
river  near  Mobile,  Alabama,  uuiiir  the  protection 
of  the  French.  "They  were  still  mainly  heathen. 
Ob  the  eeaaioB  Of  Mobile  to  ths  Enriirii  in  1768  thqr, 
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wMi  several  other  small  tribes, 
into  Louisiana,  settling  on  Rea  River,  wlierc  they 
still  rwiidcd  in  1805,  reducwl  then  to  2;')  men  or 
perhaps  100  souls.  .Some  years  Ijiter  they  removed 
•outh  to  Bayou  bccuf  and  thence  to  Gnmd  Lake, 
mfter  which  the  remnant  diaappean  from  Ultny- 

In  1880-2  oonaiderable  kunik  irat  anouwd 
among  philologiBts  by  the  publieation  m  IMb  of 
what  purported  to  be  init)ortant  nuHOlial  of  the 
Taensa  language,  including  papers,  sonn,  a  graminar 
and  vocabulary,  but  which  jirovrd  to  be  the  fraudu- 
lent invention  of  a  yoimg  clcrinU  student  named 
Parisot,  or  of  some  one  eue  from  whom  the  manu- 
scripts had  ori^nally  oome.  The  deontkm  was 
expoeed  by  Brmton  in  1885  and  haa  oeen  more 
recently  jMiinted  out  by  Swanton. 

bHllfTON,  Kfayt  of  an  AmerieanUt  (Philadelphia,  1890); 
IkBNM.  Hi*t.  CM:  of  UuUiana.  I  (New  York.  1K46);  Ham- 
JUOKCelonial  MobiU  (Boaton  and  New  York,  1^97);  Lb  Page 
t>v  Prati.  Hi»t.  df  la  Louitanr  (3  vol*,,  Pi>ri«,  1758,  tr.  London, 
17(l:i.  1774);  MAnour,  DfcourrrUt  tt  /toWmonm/*  dfM  Franfaii 
(fi  vol*.,  Paris,  1H7U,  1HM6):  Shea,  Dxtcoterv  and  Bxftoraiion  of 
Ik*  MiMi$nvpi  Vatlei,  (New  York,  1863;  Albany,  1003):  loan, 
HiM.  C^tkalie  Ind.  JTmmmw  (New  Yorlu  18M  and  1870); 
a«4Uim,JM.fVtei^lteXrfM»  JMM.ta  fiidMntt  d  Av. 
Am.  EOuulm  (WMMactoa.  IWI).       JAm  MOONST. 

Tahiti,  VicAKiATE  Apobtolic  ok. — Tahiti,  the 
most  important  of  the  Society  Inlands,  ha«  an  area 
of  600  square  miles  and  a  population  of  11,691 
falwaMtaat^,  and  Vm  betwaen  IT  TV  W  and 
ir  4r8.tet.  and  161* 90' 63^ and  181* SO* W. lon^. 
It  was  djs<V)vore<l  by  Wallis  in  17.")7.  This  honour  is 
also  claimeil  for  Kem^dez  Quiros,  the  pilot  of  the 
Mendana  expedition  from  Peru  to  the  Phihi)i)itH'»*, 
about  ItiOO.  Bou^nville,  Cook,  and  other  ex- 
plorers made  Tahiti  famooi  in  Fttia  aa  "La  Nouvelle 
Qvtb&ro".  and  in  London  aranaed  an  mthiiaiaam  for 
"Ufe  toreijr  fale",  wWoh  led  to  the  fennatkm,  fay  Dr. 
Haweis  and  oilier^,  of  the  I.nndon  Missionnrv  Society 
in  1794-95,  ami  the  (lrsi):itrh  of  the  "DuiT"'  in  1796 
with  some  00  persons,  ininMionaries  and  tearlx-rs  of 
trader  and  crafts,  for  the  conversion  of  the  island  and 
its  ncighboun.  The  lepresentativea  of  the  society 
made  little  prQOVM  until  Pomavi  II,  King  oif 
Tahiti,  accepted  noteataatinn  in  1818.  VnSm  hie 
fUpoeeaors  they  gained  great  influence  in  the  island 
government.  In  1X36  two  priewt.s  of  tlie  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Je.su.s  and  Mary  of 
Piqpus  arrived  in  I'ahiti  from  the  Gambier  iHland^, 
fiam^  OitilolicLsm  Imd  gamed  a  foothold.  They 
Hate  tyfaewpeiled  by  Queen  Pomart  lV|^with  ttie 
■u|i|iort  and  apinobatkin  of  tfie  T}ngHnh  FtoteataBt 
missionaries,  anrl  took  their  cau.se  to  Paris.  In 
1838  a  lYeiicli  naval  c.xpetUtion  exacted  from  (2'"  ''" 
Pom!ir6  an  indemnity  and  guarantees  for  the  future 
for  French  nwidentd  in  the  island.  In  1841  a  mission 
wim  cMtablLshed  by  the  Cosigragation  of  Picpua.  In 
1842  Pomar6  IV  signed  a  conventian  with  Admiral 
Dupetit-Thouars,  establuihin^  a  Ftandi  ptoteetorate 
and  guaranteeing  full  relipioua  liberty  in  Tahiti, 
which  W!W  ratifie<l  by  lyOwis-Phiiippe  in  1843.  An 
uprising  of  the  nafivew  a^  litist  the  protect^trate  ri"- 
aultcd  in  a  punitive  cxpeditu>n  by  the  French  ad- 
mbal,  the  flight  of  Queen  Pomarc,  and  the  forcible 
expulaion  from  the  iabad  of  Rev.  W.  T.  Pritchard  of 
the  London  Miarionanr  Society,  whom  the  adndni 
held  remmnsible  for  tne  revolt.  This  act  was  dis- 
avowed DV  the  Fn-nch  Government  and  an  indemnity 
paid  to  (Ireat  Britain  based  ujKin  the  cluim  that 
Prifchard,  at  the  time  of  his  expulsion,  had  been  ap- 
pointed British  consul. 

In  1848  Tahiti  with  ita  dependent  islands  waa  de* 
tached  from  the  Vicariate  of  the  Marquesas,  and 
placed  under  the  able  and  scholarly  Mgr  Jaussen. 
In  1880  King  Pomar^,  with  the  consent  of  the  French 
Cliambers,  proclaime<l  Tahiti  an  integral  jiart  of  the 
French  Rejniblic.  In  1887  the  French  Clovemment 
Becularizc  1  the  pchofils.    Upon  the  death  of  Mgr 

Jaiwoiia  1891  Uff  Yerdior,  hiaaasiatantiinoe  1884, 


aaeoeeded  to  his  labottrs,  made  doubly  difficult  bv 

the  sectarian  miRsions  and  the  attitude  of  Frencn 
officials.  Since  1903  the  various  grornxs  of  French 
islands  in  Oceania,  exclusive  of  New  Caled<mia  and 
it«  dependencies,  have  been  united  in  one  homo* 

Seneous  oolooiai  artahlMhment,  administered  fram 
'ahiti  by  n  gwinMi  and  privy  oouneil,  with  an 
administrative  eouooO.  The  present  Vicariate  of 
Tahiti  covers  the  Society  trrnnj),  the  Leeward  and 
Gambier  Islandit,  the  Tuainotu  group,  Tubuai  and 
Rapa,  all  belonging  to  France;  the  C<Kik  and  Penrhyn 
Islands,  annexed  to  New  Zealand  in  1902;  Pitcaira 
(unatt.ached)  and  ESaater  laland,  belonnng  to  Chile. 
The  Mtaaon  eonaista  of:  1  bishop  (Mgr  HermeL 
whose  residence  is  at  Papeete,  the  diia  town  of 
Tahiti),  1  co.adjntor  with  right  of  succession,  30 

griesta  and  »evenil  brothers  of  the  Congregation  of 
icpuH;  ()  lirotliers  of  Ploermcl;  12  chiirclu's  witli  resi- 
dent pastors;  50  other  churche**  antl  chapels;  24  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny:  1  boys'  school;  1  girls' school; 
20  parochial  adiook;  2  hospitals.  The  total  popul»> 
tion  of  the  vieariate  ia  estimated  at  31,000  inhaoitanta, 
with  7700  Catholics. 

RAnATTD,  La  Wranem  edoniaU  (Paria.  1805);  GavrABSL,  Lm 
ctioniu  fran^aiatt  (Pari*.  1893):  OB  LaKWAM.  L'uamuitm 
coUmiaU  dt  la  Franc*  (Pari*.  1886);  LKROT-BBAtnair,  CMomim 
tion  chti  It*  jieuplri  mmlrrnr*  (Paris,  1008):  PiOUCT,  £«*  mummu 
eatMi^iut  }ratir,aitrt  au  XIX'  tiitU  (Paris,  19U2);  BATTAMOira. 
Annuavn  pontifical  auholiqu*  (Rome,  lOU);  Vieiu JTMabp, 
Mitnon*  eotkofiqut*  dt  la  ittlanftit,  Mtcronetia  tt  Pnlgmitla 
(Pari*.  I89S);  Mitienet  catMUm  (Rome,  1(I07):  HAwna.  TVaiil 
and  Talk,  1885-95-95  (London  and  New  York,  1896);  l/Ovwr, 
Hi$l.  oftht  London  Miitionary  SonHy  lTJS-1896  (London.  ISW): 
WiLKK,  Tahxli.  n  Hrrinc  of  the  OrtQin,  Characttr  and  frogrrM  of 
Frenih  Honuin  I  n!>ii'hc  Fffurit  for Ihe  DatrweHonaf  EnMisK  I'r  t'.ft- 
tant  MUnona  in  On  Sovtk  Saa  (Loadoii,  1844);  Pbitchaju*. 
JVI^MMfaM  Mtmimimmum  (Loadaa.  UOQ;  Itaaua,  Ctimtwl 
frmm  (Lawtai.  Mt^ 

W.  F.  BiMM. 

Taigi,  AvNA  Maria  Gesualda  Antonia  fmaiden 
name  Giannetti),  Venerable  Servant  of  (  '.(mI,  b.  at 
Siena,  Italy,  29  Mav,  17G9;  d.  at  Horn.'.  <)  .June,  1S.37. 
Her  parents,  Luigi  (iiannetti  and  Maria  Masi,kept  an 
apotoecary  shop  at  Siena,  but  lost  all  their  fortune 
and  were  obUnd  to  go  to  Bone  in  aaanh  of  a  livelip 
hood.  Anna  Maria  WW  tiien  #fe  ^ean  old.  Having 
been  educated  in  all  the  domestic  virtues,  she  wan  mar- 
rietl  in  counw  »)f  time,  7  Jan  ,  17.S9,  to  Dominico  Taigi, 
a  reluim  r  of  the  rioljic  family  of  Chigi,  with  whom  she 
hved  happily  for  forty-eight  vears.  Hitherto  nothing 
cxtraoroinary  had  happenetl  in  her  life.  But  one 
dnrwhile  aha  haett  witn  her  husband  at  the  ConJeMia 
fai  St.  Peter's  die  feK  airtrong  inspiration  to  renounce 
puch  little  vanities  of  the  world  as  she  had  allowed 
herself.  Slie  Ixn.in  to  pay  little  att<*ntion  to  dress 
and  to  listen  to  the  inner  voice  of  grace,  ^intu  iifter- 
wards  she  was  received  publiclv  in  the  Third  Order  of 
Trinitarians  in  the  Church  of  S.  Carlo  allc  Quatro 
Fontane,  and  havingfound  holy  quritual  direotors,  alia 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  way  of  perf eetioo.  AO 
tlie  money  sne  could  spare  she  devotee!  to  the  poor 
and  miserable,  and  though  not  ridi  she  was  verv 
ch:irit;ib]c.  Of  the  hocpitals  >]iv  ri  jrularly  visited, 
the  preferred  one  was  S.  Giacomo  of  the  Incurables. 
Despite  her  love  for  the  poor,  she  never  neglected  her 
own  family.  Of  her  children  two  died  young,  the 
others  grew  up  in  piety  under  the  surveillance  of  tike 
mother.  But  she  never  availed  herself  of  her  con- 
nexions with  persons  of  good  position  to  take  her  <^»il- 
dren  out  of  their  humble  <<iri;il  <  nvironmcnt.  The 
whole  family  were  wont  to  a.ss«  nihle  for  prayers 
in  a  small  private  chapel^  and  here,  later  on, 
Mass  was  celebrated  by  a  pncst  who  dwelt  with  the 
family.  The  great  virtues  of  Anna  Maria  were  ro» 
warded  by  extraordinary  gifts  of  God's  grace.  Dur- 
ing many  years,  when  proving  in  her  chapel  she  had 
ecstasies  and  fn'quent  \  i>ions,  in  which  ^he  foresaw 
the  future.  She  excrci.sed  a  jx  ruliar  influence  over 
indiviihi.'ds  jind  converted  n;;iiiy  n  miiiht  to  God. 

During  her  life  die  suffered  much  both  oorpocaUy 
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Md  apiritually.  md  wa  at  timga  meanly  wdiimnlatiidi 
Bat  after  deatn  her  name  soon  became  Tenerated  fn 

Rome.  I  lor  ImkIv  was  srvrml  tiroea  transferred,  and 
rests  finnlly  ut  S.  Cristigono  in  Trastevere.  The 
proocHs  of  hcT  bc.itiHcation  HM  Im(|III  ill  IMSi  boi 

has  not  yet  iM'cn  finished. 

SlLVKSTBO  DELI,"    AOOOLOBATA,    Vita    ilf  III  ttn,  MtTWO  di  D%0 

AHna-iiaria  Taigi  (Rome,  1901):  Calixte  i>k  la  Pbotidknc^ 
VU  d4  la  rtn,  ArniO'tiaria  Talgi  {4th  «d.,  TouriMi,  1S77)| 
Ir.  Surra  SuoofLoadon.  1873);  Luqun-.ilMfl  it  la  wUfAnm 
MbHa-rMfi  (Paria,  IRM);  BALwnoBa.  DtUa  tm,  mnm  *l  Dht 
Amm  Mmnm  Taigi  (Rome.  1865);  BocnruB,  Lm  mt,  mnmif  dt 
IMiM,  4mm  Maria  TMgi  (Mi  wL. 


ndtlndiailg  (IWf,  "Thotie  up  river"),  a  colleo- 
tivetann  for  thoia  members  of  the  CowiahaatiflN^ol 
BalMian  fiBsnatie  atoek,  occtipying  the  Lower  Tnmr 

River,  Yale  DistnVt,  British  Colunihia  (C.inficla\  be- 
tween Nicomon  and  Yulr,  where  tliey  bonier  upon  the 
Thompson  River  IndiauH.  Thoy  liave  several  small 
reserves  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Fraser  River 
agenoy,  of  which  the  principal  are  Chehalis  (116), 
Cheam  (05),  Hope  (79),  and  Yale  (76).  Ftom  per- 
haps 3000  souls  a  century  ago  they  haf«  deereaaed, 
through  smallpox,  dispiuse,  and  former  dissipation, 
Bince  the  occupation  of  tlie  country  by  the  wlutes,  to 
932  in  1890  and  o78  in  1910.  The  gospel  was  prc.iched 
to  them  by  the  Oblates,  beginning  with  ¥t.  Charles 
Grandidier  in  1869.  at  which  time  the  whole  Cowichan 
tribe  was  sunk  in  the  kmest  stage  of  degradation  from 
drunkenness  and  association  with  depraved  iriiites, 
drunken  murders  being  of  almost  nightly  occurrence. 
Within  two  years  they  were  completely  reclaimed,  all 
Christians,  sober  and  law-abiding;  all  due,  iifcoraiiig 
to  Protestant  testimony,  "To  the  honest  and  pcrse- 
Tering  labours  of  a  poor  Catholic  priest  who  receives 
no  satarr.  and  is  fed  by  the  Indians"  ("The 
Britiah  Colonist"  Victoria,  B.  C,  26  March, 
1861,  quoted  in  Morice,  "Histonr  of  the  Catholic 
Churoh  in  Western  Canada",  II,  312).  Of  the 
wliolc  number  all  but  scventy-fivc  are  now  Catholic, 
the  others  Ixung  Anglican  or  MethcKli.st,  txtnl  are  ulii- 
cially  reported  a.4  law-abiding,  industriou.s,  strictly 
moral,  and  generally  temperate.  Their  principal  ed- 
oaatioBal  eentra  is  St.  Mary's  Mission,  on  the  IVaser 
IUto;  establiriied  in  1861  under  the  management  of 
tbe  Ob  la  tea  assisted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Ann,  be- 
sides a  smaller  and  more  recent  mis.sion  school  at 
Yale.  Of  the  Cowichan  language,  which  is  spoken  by  a 
mimber  of  bands  about  Lower  Fraser  and  on  the  oppK>- 
rite  ooaat  of  Vancouver  Island,  very  Uttlo  has  been 
leeorded  beyond  some  vocabularies  by  Tolmie  and 
Dawson.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  ethnology  of  the  tribe 
fnt)up  is  given  by  Boas  in  "Reports  to  the  Britirfi 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Scicnco".  In 
their  primitive  customs  and  characten8tic8j.hcy  re> 
sembUnl  the  '  ■  -  - 
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Hnirt,  A'ir«(  Report  on  /nrfi.irn  nf  lirilifh  Ciilumhiii  in 

Rtport*  to  th»  iJrUith  Attociation  for  the  AtltyincemrrU  of  .'^cirnct 
^London,  1889);  Idbm,  ItuiUtn  Trib*»  of  tht  Lower  Frater  Hirer 
(foe.  cU.,  1800);  Annuai  RtporUvflhoDtpartment  of  Indian  Affair* 
iiCamda  (Ottawa) ;  Monca,  SiaUry  of  the  Catholie  Cktaxh  in 
W«Mm  CanatUi  (2  voU.,  Tonirt^  1910);  Tolmik  akto  Dawion, 
Voeabtdarita  ...  V$ri*^'^  Clumhin  in  Geoloffieai 


(Montn-ttl.  1.S.H4). 

Ja.me8  Moo.vet. 

TlUckali  (more  propwly  Takhehl,  plural  Tak- 
Hnun).  (he  harbnd  name  by  which  the  Carrier  In- 
dians of  the  aaraMmiaterior  of  British  Cohuito 
originally  made  known  far  the  fcr  traders,  who  some- 

times  comprised  under  tliat  donorniiiation  the  Chii- 
cotin  and  the  Babinc  tribes  as  well.  The  Carriers 
proper  inhabit  more  or  less  penuanent  villages  dis- 
Kcrninated  from  the  forks  of  Lake  Tatla  in  the  north 
to  Alexandria  in  the  south,  or  from  65*  15'  to  62" 
30'  N.  lat.  Th^  are  aubdivided  into  a  numbsr  of 

ats,  biMd  mostfy  on  dlgwenues  in  speech,  all  of 
ieh  ein  be  ledneed  (o  two  main  hnagbmi  Urn 


Lower  and  the  U^Mr  Cairiors,  the  line  of  demaroft> 

tton  running  b<^ween  Stuart  and  Fraser  Lakes. 

They  number  t<Mlay  pome  1614  individuals,  riis- 
trihut(Hl  in  twelve  villageM.  We  may  remark  tliat 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  iiii.-^sionarien,  the  jioim- 
lation  of  some  of  those  villages  has  of  late  yeara  beak 
constantly  on  the  increase.  This  cannot  he  said  of 
their  amitiham  neidibwini^  the  CSiilflotins,  a  rather 
vertimB  horde  now  wmporarily  settled  along  the  Chil- 

cotin  valley.  As  late  as  ISfyl  they  f-till  numbered 
fully  1.5(X)  souls;  but  attacks  of  small-pox  and  oilier 
causes  have  reduce<l  their  population  to  some  -1  .">(). 
When  the  Babines  in  the  north  were  first  visiltxl  by 
the  whites,  those  amongst  them  who  claimed  as  their 
liome  the  vallqr  of  the  lake caUedaf ter  them boaated 
ilone  a  population  of  at  leaat  WOO,  Tofelhar  irith 
their  congeners  on  the  Bu1k1c>'  River  they  do  not  now 
number  more  than  530  souUi. 

Socially  speaking,  the  Carriers  and  the  Babines  fol- 
low matriarchy,  succession  to  titles  and  property  be- 
ing among  them  along  the  female  Une.  They  are  in  ft 
way  ruledover  by  a  number  of  hereditai^  pottv  chiefs, 
who  alone  own  the  land  on  whkh  their  oo-euoiaaMn 
hunt  for  the  beneft  of  their  respective  headmen.  A 
number  of  clans  divide  the  tribes,  which  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives  are  the  source  of  a  relationship  at  least  as 
binding  as  regidar  consanguinity  is  with  us.  Before 
the  advent  of  the  missionaries  the  main  duty  of  these 
chiefs,  or  noblemen,  was  the  giving  of  noimr  feasts 
eaUed  "potlatchcs"  on  the  North  Pacific  coast,  which 
eoittisted  in  the  public  distribution,  to  the  members  of 
elans  different  from  that  of  the  aonors,  of  eatables, 
dressed  skin.s,  blankets,  and  other  pieces  of  wearing 
apparel.  Tht»e  bounties  usually  c«>lebrated  the  de- 
mise of  some  individual.  They  had  to  be  scrupu- 
lously reciprocated  as  soon  as  a  similar  occasion  pre* 
sented  itself  to  the  recipients  of  the  same.  The  Olil- 
cotins  knew  also  of  tho»e  "potlatchcs",  but  among 
them  inherltaaee  followed  patrilineal  principles,  and 
th<M'r  chiefs  had  more  power  because  less  numerous 
and  unconnfcte<l  with  the  clan  system.  With  them 
the  son  of  a  chief  succei-ded  his  father,  instead  of  a 
nephew  taking  the  place  of  his  maternal  uncle  as 
among  the  Carriers  and  Babines.  Likewise,  while 
tlie  two  last^iamed  tribes  cremated  their  dead,  the 
ChBcotins  buried  them,  genmdly  on  hills  or  knolls. 
The  members  of  the  three  tribes  believed  in  the  ini- 
mortalitv  of  the  soul  and  followed  tlie  rehtrious  sy.s- 
tcm  outIine<l  in  the  article  Df.sts,  where  the  rea.s<jn 
for  the  names  Carrier  and  Babiue  will  also  be  found. 

The  first  contact  of  the  Carriers  with  the  whites 
dates  framl703:theChik!Otinefii8tmettheminl808t 
and  the  Babineam  1812,  whilethefint  notions  they  ob- 
taincfl  of  the  religion  of  the  newcomers  were  rleri\  (-d 
from  the('atholicse.r\'airts  of  the  traders  among  thrm. 
In  1842  the  Carriers  received  their  first  missionary  in 
the  person  of  Rev.  M.  Demers  (q.  v.),  and  four  years 
later  Father  J.  NobiU  not  only  retraced  his  itineraiy 
btit  aleo  evanseUsed  the  Babinea.  The  flood  seed  dis- 
triboted  by  tbese  apoetolie  men  couU  not,  however, 
come  to  full  germination  before  the  spring  of  1873, 
when  a  permanent  mission  was  established  by  Father 
J.-M.  Ia-  Jacq,  O.M.I.,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Stuart, 
whence  the  Carrier  and  Babine  villages  were  penotii- 
cally  visited.  The  less  sedentary  Chilcotins  nad  al- 
reaoy  received  a  few  visits  from  this  priest  since  1867, 
the  date  of  the  foondatran  of  St.  Joseph's  Mimion, 
some  distance  from  their  lands.  The  Carriers,  espe- 
cially, proved  easily  amenable  to  Catholic  ways  of 
tliinkmg,  and  in  t  he  course  of  years  all  of  them  were 
fully  converted  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Such  was 
the  state  of  aH'airs  among  them  when  A.  0.  Morice 
left  the  north  after  a  residence  of  nineteen  years 
among  the  Carriers.  Though  as  religiously  incuned. 
the  Babines  took  more  time  to  fully  attain  the  moral 
*  presented  to  their  appreciation.  To-day  all 
aMam  an  Ortbdios,  and  lb»  eondnrt  of 
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mort  of  Umbi  ■  an  bonflur  to  tlia  mOi  HMgr  pro- 
fess. 

Mackkmi)-..  Voyaint  from  Montreal  to  the  Frozen  Pacific  Octan 
(2  volit,  L<in<lon.  1901);  UaRMON,  A  Jourttat  of  Vot/ngr*  (And- 
ov«r.  18201 :  I{<  >»n.  AdMtttum  on  Uui  ColuvUria  Hirrr  (New  York, 
1833):  M*i  I.KAN,  Nolei  of  a  Tvtntv-Fitt  Yeart'  Serrice  in  Ih* 
Uudaom'a  H'lu  T'^-nrnru  (I.milon.  1S4'H:  Mmui-K,  TKf  WeMttm 
DHUt  (Toriiut-i,  Ii  IM,  Cirriir  Si:r%,,l.Hjy  nn.i  Mi/thulooy 

((Htnwa,  1HW2I;  luk  m.  S<>lf»  im  thr  Wrttrm  Dtnt*  (Toronto, 
iHtMi;  Idem.  Thrt*  (  (irrirr  Mylht  (Torunto,  18M):  iBUt.  ^tl 
fnyt  dt  Court  noir  (Faria.  1807);  Idem.  Hitlcnt  e/A«  Not^ttm 
Interior  of  Brititk  ColunMa  (Jotonto.  1904);  Ipkm.  Hitl.  of  the 
CatMU  Ckurek  in  lfM(«m  Cana^  (ToroDto.  1910);  Idem,  The 
Qnai  Dtui  Am*  Ob  «oain  «  pabtotloB  M  «^>m>  ^uMita). 

Ai  0>  MOHMB* 

Talbot.  Jambs,  fourth  son  of  Oeom  Talbot  and 
brother  of  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Mrewsbury  fb. 
1726;  d.  1790),  is  chiefly  known  for  having  been  the 

Ixist  priest  to  be  indicted  in  the  public  courts  for  say- 
inj?  Mjisa.  He  was  t'ducHt<Hi  at  Douai,  to  which  col- 
lf'}?e  he  was  a  ereat  benefactor.  In  1759,  at  the  ago  of 
thirty-three,  he  was  consecrated  coadjutor  bishop  to 
Dr.  Challoner.  During  his  episcopate  he  was  twice 
brought  to  teuL  on  the  informatum  JbxigiBd  bgr  the 
wdlHEDOwtt  ''blonner''  Pasme,  in  1700  and  1771 
reqieotivrly.  In  each  cjise  he  was  acquilto<l  for  want 
of  evideiifc,  but  tho  judge,  l»rd  Mansfield,  \v;i>  plainly 
on  ,'^iilr,  in  ((inx-ciurnrc  of  wlui  ti,  tliouuli  he  was 
no  frii'iid  to  C'atliiilics  as  such,  his  house  wa.s  sacked 
during  the  Gordon  Riots  in  1780.  On  the  death  of 
Bubop  ChaUoner  ia  1781.  Biabop  James  Talbot  be- 
eaine  Viear  AposttfHe  of  the  Londoii  IMitriet,  whkh 
he  ruled  for  nine  ycjirs.  He  lived  a  rctirtvl  life  at 
Hammersmith,  his  unlnjunded  charity  ^^.uiiing  for 
hiui  the  title  of  "theCirKdi  Hi-hnii  'I'ullxit".  His 
chief  work  during  these  years  \v;i.s  tht-  coinph-tion  of 
the  purchase  of  the  property  at  Old  Hall,  Herts,  where 
he  had  a  preparatory  academy  which  afterwards  de- 
Tebped  into  St.  Edmund's  College.  The  penal  law 
against  Catholic  schools  still  existed,  and  Bishop  Tal- 
bot wiis  again  threatened  with  imprisonment;  but  he 
contrive*!  to  e\aiie  jjunishment.  During  the  last 
years  of  his  Ufe  the  Cat  hulic  Cjraraittee  was  already 
threatening  trouble.  In  order  to  control  it.  Bishop 
Talbot  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  a  member;  but 
it  was  soon  evident  that  the  laymen  were  beyond 
control.  The  crisis  however  had  not  yet  arrived  whoi 
Bishop  Talbot  died  at  his  house  at  Hammersmith. 

The  ooly  connected  account  of  hia  epiaconate  ia  in  WaBS, 
Dawn  of  Catholic  Rttital  (Ivoudon,  1900).  For  dctaila  «f  hIa 
trialii,  <««  Bahnahd,  Lx/e  of  Challonrr  (London,  17K4);  Bmrrow, 
Tht  Life  antt  Timrt  •/  Ihituiji  Challoner  (Ix>ndon,  1910); 
further  aJlusiun*  in  HrsENBETK.  Lift  of  Milner  (Dublin, 
1862);  Brady.  Catholic  llierarehy  (LoadoD.  1877):  AmnsT. 
Hittary  of  Catholu  Smat%eipation  (LoBdoD.  ISSS);  Wabo, 
hitUrvaifSL  Bdmund'e  CatUo*  (London,  1893);  BiUM  AKB 
BtHfirar,  Lift  oif  Limg*rd  (London,  1911).  See  ako  auuna'a 
OWiify  amwM  (jgrfai  WMtmiasUr  Arohivm). 

Bum  AID  waw. 

TAlbot,  John,  EngUsh  CSatboIic  layman,  b. 
1535(?};  d.  1607(7).  Only  eon  and  heir  of  Sir  John 
Talbot,  of  Grafton,  Woroesterehire.  he  wae  the  father, 

by  Katharine,  d.  of  .Sir  Willi.am  Petre,  of  the  Rev. 
George  Talbot,  Catholic  prii*t,  and  ninth  Karl 
of  Shrewsbury.  He  beoanie  a  niemlx  r  of  Linfoln's 
Inn,  10  F«-bruary,  1555-6.  It  was  when  passing 
through  .Siiiitltfield,  London,  in  July,  1580,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Talbot,  that  BL  Robert  Johnm^  the  nMrtrr, 
was  recognised  by  Sledd,  the  infomer.  Indeed,  FV. 
Persons.  S.J.,  calls  Bl.  Robert  "Mr.  Talbot's  riricst" 
(Cath.  Rec.  cSor.,  II,  27).  thdu^'h,  as  it  apfx-ars,  he 
was.  ratlicr,  Lady  P«  trr'n.  'I'u!b<it  was  rotnmitted 
to  the  custody  of  the  Di'un  of  W  i  st  minster,  24  August, 
1580,  and  aftcrwartls  n  moved  to  the  house  of  hb 
brotheir4ii4air)  Sir  John  Petre,  in  Aldenvate  Stnet. 
On  1  October,  1081.  the  plague  being  then  rife  hi  the 
City,  he  was  moved  t<»  some  other  house  within  ten 
or  tVflve  miles  of  L<iinl<in.  In  158.3  the  priest,  Hugh 
rniift .'^Hcil  that  he  had  in  post  years  btvii  enter- 
tained by  him.  Later  Talbot  was  restricted  to  the 
of  one  Heuy  Whitaqr,  at  Miteham,  Sumgr, 


and  two  mile«  round  it.  In  ITiS-S  he  was  imprisoned 
in  Wisbech  Castle  for  having  hf  nni  Mass  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  tlie  stattjtc  Khz.  c.  i.  From 
g  Deo.,  1588,  to  about  13  May.  1589,  he  was  libented 
on  bail,  owing  to  his  own  ana  hb  wife's  bad  heaUh. 
He  then  seems  to  have  been  restricted  to  his  house  in 
Clerkenwell.  On  12  Man  h,  15S9-90,  he  was  oniered 
into  confinement  at  h(iu.s<'  of  Richard  Pienm's 
at  Brougliton  in  Oxfordshire,  whence  he  \va.s  released 
on  bail  for  a  fortnight  on  24  May,  1590.  He  wasaeain 
allowed  out  on  baU  on  20  Dedanber.  1590.  and  22 
July.  1591.  In  1502  he  was  at  "ndnBe"  (Beihy  or 
Bicklev?)  Kent.  On  27  August,  1592,  the  reeusanli 
formerly  imfniBoned  at  Ely,  Banbur>',  and  Brough- 
ton  were  ordered  back  to  tlicir  rcspietive  prisons; 
but  an  exception  was  made  (17  September,  1502) 
in  favour  of  John  Talbot.  However,  next  year  we 
find  him  in  Ely  gaol.  Thence  he  was  liberated  oo 
bail  for  a  considerable  period  to  act  as  anqxve  in  ft 
family  dieputc.  Later  on  he  was  allowed  to  take 
"the  Bathes",  presumably  at  Bath,  on  account  of 
his  health.  Between  Michaelmas,  1593,  and  10  Mareh 
following,  he  paid  £120  in  fines  for  recusancy.  After- 
wards he  was  imprisoned  in  Banbury  Castle,  wbenoe 
he  was  released  on  bail  for  two  months,  27 Feb.,  1596- 
7,  his  leave  being  subsequently  octcnded  on  29  April, 
1597,  and  6  Nov.,  1597.  In  1601  he  was  living  in 
Worcestershire  and  pnsBure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
him  to  secure  his  influence  to  promote  tlie  candidature 
of  Sir  Thomas  Ixiphton  as  one  of  the  imrliamentary 
represent  at  ivi*  of  the  shire.  In  1604  he  was  paying 
£20  a  month  in  fines  for  his  recusancy,  the  benefit  oi 
which  w;i.s  <in  26  August  granted  to  Sr  WBfam 
Anstnither,  who  on  13  October  in  the  same  year  ob- 
tained his  pardon.  On  the  following  8  December 
a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  rdcas*-  to  him  of  £160, 
due  from  him  to  the  Cri>vvii  in  fines  for  recusancy. 
In  1605  he  was  su8p(M  t(>d  of  eoniphoity  with  the 
conspirators  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  one  of  whom. 
Robert  Winter,  of  Haddington,  near  Droitwich,  had 
married  his  dat^ter  Gertrude.  Robert  \Vmta>, 
Iiowever,  deolarea  that  he  had  said  nothing  on  the 
subject  to  his  father-in-law,  knowing  that  he  would 
not  join  the  plot  untler  any  circumstances.  Indeed 
he  had  actuallv  driven  the  fugitive  consi»irator8  fn)m 
his  door.  Talbot  was,  nevertheless,  arrested,  and  on 
4  D< cember,  16a5,  etamined.  On  96  September. 
1606,  the  vnliie  of  hie  neuaaney  wae  graatoa  to  Lara 
Hay.  His  aeeond  eon,  John,  father  of  the  lomtti 

E.arl  of  l^^hrewshnn-,  rlinl  in  London  in  1607,  and  hi 
himself  probably  died  about  the  same  year. 

"  ~       ~       L  isai  to  leio: 

fmO-lflOT):  SrsTra.  Uh 


CtOmtdan  «/  Stole  Paptrt  DtmmHe.  IfiSl  to  1610;  DAasm, 
AeU  <4  <A«  iViry  Counet/ (London.  1800-1 W7);  SrsTra.  IJm 
andAtU  of  John  WhUffifl.  I  (Oxford,  }H22).  .■'>20:  Idem.  AtutOa 


of  the  Reform  in  England.  IV  ( (H('>r<t,  1S21).  276:  HiM. 
Af.S.S.  Commitnum  Cal.  of  Ctcil  MSS..  IV.  268:  COEATHK 
(■  'miJilr  Peerai/e  (London.  lS87-lH<kS):  Rec.  of  Bmt,  5ta  ^ 
Unculn't  Itu^  Admieeiam,  I  (London,  1890),  62. 

Talbot,  Jan,  Tl 

Venerable. 

Talbot,  Pkter,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  1GGO-16S0; 
b.  at  Miilahide,  Dublin,  in  1620.  At  an  earlv 
■ce  he  entered  the  Soeie^  of  Jeeue  in  PortuM 
wnere  lie  pufMied  Ids  eeered  ftodlee  with  gieat  die* 

tinction.  He  was  onliincd  prie.st  at  Rome,  and 
Bubeequently  for  some  years  held  the  chair  of  th(«l- 
ogy  at  the  Colle}{e  of  .\ntwcrp.  .Meantime,  Uirough 
the  Cromwellirm  usurpation,  Charles  II  and  the 
royal  famih'  were  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  first 
in  Pane  and  then  at  Cotagne.  Throuxhoitt  the  whole 
period  of  the  Inng'B  exile,  the  four  nrolhere  of  Dr. 
Talbot  were  attaefn>d  to  the  royal  Court.  Tlie  eldest 
brother,  l^ir  Robert  Talljot,  had  held  a  hijth  eommis- 
pion  under  l,<ird  (Irmond  in  the  lu-my  in  Irchind 
during  the  Federation  period,  and  was  now  reckoned 
the  UnCa  moit  eonlirtrntiiil  advken.  A 
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.  brother,  Ooknel  Riehard  Talbot,  wu  •!» 

cable  for  his  devotedness  to  the  rausc  of  the 
ofled  monarch  and  stood  high  in  royal  fuvtmr. 
Under  Junius  II  he  became  Duke  of  TynDniii  ll 
Lord-Lieu  tenant   of   Ireland.    Dr.  Talbot  himaelf 
was  constantly  in  attendance  on  the  kins  and  his 
Court.  0&  aooount  of  his  knowledge  of  the  eon- 
ttnental  langoa^  be  was  repeatedly  dispatched  on 
private  embassies   to  Li.sbon,   Madrid,  and  Paris, 
and  in  all  of  them  Rave  abundant  proof  of  ability 
and  fidelity  to  the  royal  cause.    It  appears  urujuea- 
tionable  that  during  his  exile  in  Cologne,  Charles  II 
reodved  instruction  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  was 
Diivately  received  into  the  Church  b^  Dr.  Talbot. 
It  used  to  be  said  of  the  king  by  his  friends  tittt 
whenever  he  was  in  a  serious  mood  he  was  a  Catholic, 
but  when  he  was  in  a  merry  mood  he  bade  adieu  to 
all  religion.    Unfortunately  thig  second  mood  gen- 
erally prevailed,  especially  after  the  RcHtoration. 
and  this  explains  why  he  neetietl  to  he  ap;nin  niceivetl 
into  the  Cnurch  on  his  death<bed  by  Father  Hudle- 
stone,  O.S.B.  On  the  return  of  the  king  to  London, 
Dr.  Talbot  received  an  appointment  as  Queen's 
Almoner,  but  the  Chircndon  and  Ormond  faction, 
that  was  then  pretlominant,  feanxl  his  influence 
with  the  king.    A  plot  was  devised  again.st  hini. 
He  was  even  accusea  of  conspiring  with  the  ;fi  i  .  f 
four  Jesuits  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and 
so  fierce  was  the  perseeation  stirred  up  against  him 
that  he  w^aa  forrtxi  to  seek  safety  by  resigning  his 
position  at  Court  and  retiring  tx)  the  Continent. 
The  king  allowed  him  a  piusion  of  three  hundrefl 
ptjunds  a  year.    Before  his  return  to  Kngland  Dr. 
Talbot  had,  with  the  approval  of  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits,  dissevoed  his  oonnezion  with  the  Society. 
Be  was  appointed  Arclibiahop  of  DubGn  on  11  Jan- 
uary, 1669,  and  was  consecrated  at  Ant'nrerp  on  9 
May  the  same  year,  by  the  Bishop  of  Antwerp,  aa- 
sisted  by  tlx-  Bishops  of  Ghent  and  Kern.).    It  wiis 
a  propitiuuH  time  for  ap{K)intmentM  U)  the  Irish  sees. 
Lord  Ormond  was  no  longer  in  favour  and  was  soon 
after  removed  from  the  Viccroyalty,  and  those  wlio 
succeeded  him  were  nqipoeed  not  to  be  so  boetfle 
to  the  religbus  intereste  of  Ireland;  they  were  even 
said  to  have  recdvcd  instructions  from  the  king 
to  be  lenient  in  their  dealintjs  with  his  Iri.Hh  CathoUc 
subjcct.s,  and  to  tshow  special  favour  to  Dr.  Talbot. 
The  archbi.shon  entered  with  great  seal  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese  and  wa«  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  the  interest*  of  his  long  persecuted 
flock.   In  the  month  of  August,  1670,  ne  held  his 
first  diocesan  synod  in  Dublin.   It  was  a  memorable 
event  that  gave  joy  to  the  Catholic  l>ody.    It  \va.s 
opened  with  High  NIass,  which  for  forty  years  many  of 
the  faithful  had  not  witne.s.s«'<l.    To  add  to  the  soh^m- 
nity,  rich  embroidery  and  other  ornaments  were  sent 
from  the  viceregal  castle  to  adorn  the  altar.  One 
of  the  abuses  that  called  for  remedy  teUeof  the  dif- 
ficulties that  pressed  upon  the  priests  ct  those  daya 
in  their  endeavour  to  meet  the  want,s  of  the  faithful. 
On  w»'<'k  (lays  they  had  Ix'c-n  a<;cuhtomed  to  diii)licate, 
wliil.st  on  Suiniay-^  they  had  to  celebrate  holy  Miua 
three  times.    In  the  same  year  an  assembly  of  the 
anIllliBhope  and  bishop  and  representatives  of  the 
cieiiy  was  hdd  in  IXibhn,  having  for  its  main  purpose 
the  sanrideration  of  a  fonn  or  Dedarafkm  of  Alle- 
Btiwe  which  was  drawn  up  by  Father  Peter  WaLsh  and 
mUBOciate  Remonstrants,  and  which  was  urged  on 
the  bishops  for  general  accc  i)tanci'  by  the  Omiondist 
party,  the  better  to  sow  diisseimions  among  the  lri.>^h 
Catholics.    The  assembled  bishops  and  clergy  re- 
ieeted  the  pnqxised  fonn  of  allegiance,  but,  to  prove 
that  this  was  not  done  through  any  lack  of  loyalty, 
they  drew  up  another  T>et  liiration  expressive  of'  their 
due  allegiaiH  ('.        omitting  Bome  imnis<"s  offensive 
to  fat  holies  that  had  been  cunningly  in.serted  in  the 
reiccted  Declaration.  A  fierce  discussion  was  ia 
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nissd  by  the  RemoostnuitB  badced  by 

the  Ormondists,  that  distractwl  the  country  for 
Hcveral  years.    .Vt   this  iLssembly  the  question  of 
jin  ri  .l.  iiri>  ami  of  the  jirimafiid  authority  nave  ri.se 
to  coiisliii  Table  discussion  mid  led  to  an  embittered 
controM  r  .->  between  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  and 
Ven.  Oliver  flunkett^  Archbishop  of  Ainaagh.  Both 
pfetatee  oonridered  uat  they  were  asserting  the  rights 
of  their  rcsji^'ctive  sees,  ana  each  publishetl  a  learned 
treatise  on   the  subject.     Whilst  this  controversy 
lasted  Dr.  Talbot  wrote  some  severe  censures  regarding 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  but  when  in  prison  for 
the  Faith  in  later  years,  he  addressed  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  AmuMh.  than  a  hrotber  prisonw,  m  ample 
apology  asking  DM  fondtmesR  for  the  hurii  things 
that  had  bwn  fortncrly  written,  and  the  Ven.  Oliver 
Plunkcft.  .T.S  w.'  will  just  now  .see,  showed  in  a  mcxst 
j)rac)i(  al  manner  how  sincerely  and  affectionately 
he  was  n>conciled  to  his  former  opponent.  .Another 
meeting  of  the  CathfliBe  gentr>-,  convened  by  Dr. 
Talbot,  at  which  it  was  nsdved  'to  send  to  the  Court 
at  Ixniaon  a  rcprosentatiye  who  would  seek  redress 
for  snrne  of  tlie  grievances  to  which  the  Catholics 
of  In  l:iinl  we  re  sul)jected,  gave  great  al.irni  to  the 
Croiuwelhaii  settlers  and  to  the  Onnondists.    It  W!is 
an  afteiiipt,  they  said,  to  reverse  the  .\ct  of  Set- 
tleoK  nt  and  to  foster  a  ficesh  rebellion.   .\n  address 
from  Parliament  wss  pieseDted  to  the  king  praying 
that  by  royal  ediot  all  the  Cathofie  prf^lates  eler]^, 
and  in  particular  "Peter  Talbot,  pretended  .Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin",  fw  banished  fmm  the  kingdom, 
an  l  furtliiT  "that  all  convents,  seminaries,  and  jxjpish 
public  8ch(M)l»  be  sujjpressed;  that  no  Irish  papist 
be  admitted  to  inhabit  in  any  corporation  of  that 
kingdom;  that  all  the  Irish  Papists  might  be  dis- 
armed, and  no  Pepist  be  either  continued  or  admitted 
to  Ix^  a  commander  or  soldier  in  that  Klngflom". 
The  king  knew  full  well  how  groundleas  and  absurd 
were  the  pretenoes  for  such  a  royal  edict,  but  he  was 
too  weak  to  offer  any  resistance,  an<l  thus,  in  1673, 
a  fierce  storm  of  persecution  was  let  loose  against  the 
whole  Catholic  body  in  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Talbot  was 
oompdled  to  seek  safety  in  enle.   During  his  baB> 
bhmcnt  he  resided  generally  in  Paris;  but  by  pas- 
toral letters  and  written  instnictions  he  continued  to 
do  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  guide  and  comfort  his 
^ock.    }n  1675  Dr.  Talbot,  worn  out  with  infirmities, 
obtained  permission  to  return  to  EIngland  only,  ana 
for  two  years  he  readed  with  a  family  friend  at 
Poole  Hall  in  Cheshire.   Towards  the  daes  «f  1677, 
he  netitioned  the  Crown  for  leave  "  to  i-ome  to  Ire- 
land to  die  in  his  own  country  ',  and  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Duke  of  i'ork  his  petition  wa*'  i:rant<'d. 
Just  then  the  "Popish  Plot"  was  being  organized 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Titus  Gates,  an<l  very  soon 
information  was  forwarded  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
the  Duke  of  Ormondj  to  the  effect  that  a  rebellion 
wss  being  planned  in  Ireland,  that  Peter  Talbot, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  one  of  the  accomplices, 
and  that  assassins  were  hire<l  to  murder  the  duki" 
himself.    Ormnnd  rejilied  that  he  had  no  appre- 
hension whatever  on  the,se  heiuls,  and  that  as  regards 
Peter  Talbot  there  oould  be  no  foundation  for  them, 
as  be  was  In  a  dying  state.  Nevertheless  as  it  was 
neoeasaiy  to  ^ye  some  colour  to  the  existence  of  such 
a  plot,  on  8  October,  1678,  he  signed  a  warrant  for 
the  arehbi.shoji'.H  arrest,  and  he  writes  on  the  same 
day  to  the  C^iuncil  in  I^indon:  "I  have  sent  a  snuad- 
ron  of  hi.s  Majoity's  guard  of  hors*?  to  ajijirehend 
P<  U>r  Talbot,  the"  Titular  Archbi.shop  of  Dublin". 
He  was  arrested  at  Cartown  near  Miiynooth  at  the 
house  of  his  brother,  Colonel  Richard  Talbot,  and,  as 
Carte  attests,  was  removed  to  Dublin  "in  a  chair, 
and  committed  close  pri.soner  to  the  Cx^tle  with  a 
person  t<i  attend  him  in  his  miserable  and  helpless 
condition,  the  violeiu  r  nf  liis  distemp<  r  b.  ing  scarce 
>le  and  threatening  his  death  at  every 
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moment."  For  two  years  Dr.  Talbot  endured  with 
heroic  coiutancy  all  the  sufTorings  of  hi.s  painful 
disease  and  the  hardships  and  filth  of  hia  loathsome 
dungeon.  He  dicti  in  pri^n  in  the  beginning  of 
November,  1680.  OmMnd,  in  *  postacript  to  a  letter 
of  90  Not..  VSBO.  adJitud  to  Lord  Sutherluid, 
writes:  "I  have  for  two  or  three  posts  forgot  to  ac- 
quunt  vour  Lord.'ihip  that  Peter  Talljot,  the  Titular 
Archbi«hop  of  Dublin,  i.s  dead,  and  that  curt'  u;us 
taken  to  have  the  bo<ly  looked  upon  by  some  that 
knew  him."  It  is  the  tradition  that  he  was  in- 
terred in  the  churobyard  of  St.  Andeon's,  cloee  by 
Lord  Portlester'B  tomb.  From  his  jpnaoii  cell  Dr. 
Talbot  had  written  on  12  April,  16/9,  petitioning 
that  a  priest  be  allowed  to  visit  him,  as  he  wa«  IkkI- 
ridden  "these  six  nionth.s  past"  and  was  now  in 
imminent  danger  of  death.  The  petition  was  re- 
fused, but  the  Venerable  Oliver  Plunkett,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  waa  a  prisoner  for  the  Faith  in  an  aa- 
jomini^  cell,  and  on  hearing  of  Dr.  Talipot's  dyins 
condition  forced  his  way  through  the  warders  and 
administered  to  the  dying  prelate  the  last  consola- 
tions of  rt'ligion.  Dr.  Talhot  may  justly  Vk*  Jtylcd 
a  confessor  of  the  Faith  and  a  true  nnirtyr  of  Christ. 

Writinos. — Dr.  Talbot,  whilst  livinc  on  the  Con- 
tinent, puhlLshed  several  works,  as  well  before  hia 
pointna  at  to  the  See  of  DubUn,  aa  during  hia  yaanof 
exile.  Uis  principal  writings  are:  "A  Tnmtiae  on  the 
Nature  of  Catholic  Faith  and  Heresy  with  Reflexions 
upon  the  Nullity  of  the  English  Prdtistant  Church 
and  Clergy"  (8  vols.,  Rouen,  10.')7) ;  "  Tho  Politician's 
C.'itcchism",  by  N.  N.,  print^nl  at  .\nt\vorp  (sic)  in 
the  year  16.58;  "The  Nullity  of  the  Prelatique 
Clergy"  (Brussels.  1659);  ""rhe  Duty  and  Com- 
fort of  Suffering  Subjecta"  (a  paatoral  ktter  to  the 
Irish  Catholics).  Paris,  1674;  "Blackloanae  Hseresia, 
Historia  ct  Confutatio,  .\urtorn  M.  I/Omino  Thpologo, 
Uandavi  anno  1(^)7.3"  (mainly  directwl  again.st  Dr. 
SarKJ'ntj  in  the  npi)endix  is  mserteii  a  letter  of  the 
nuncio  m  Paris  of  26  July,  1676,  ooDgratulating  Dr. 
Talbot  on  his  excellent  work  and  mtimRting  that 
Sargnit  had  ntnoted  hit  CRoneQiH  Tgnpomkm); 
*'Pnmatiu  DabfiaauML  yd  sumiiia  ratioiram  tfobaa 
innititur  ecrl<'sia  Dublinensis  in  pas«e.ssione  et 
prosecutiotif  sui  furis  ftd  primatum  Hyl«'mije.  In- 
sulis,  K\  ( )Hiciii:i  Nicoliii  <!<■  Hai.hc,  stil)  Hihliis  ;uinM.s, 
1674"  (an  exceedingly  rare  work  ;  thi-n-  is  a  copy  in 
the  library  of  the  College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome, 
with  the  inaeripiion,  "Ex  libra  Jaoobi  Rimtoohii. 
DnUinenaia,  1688"). 


Talbot,  Thomas  Joseph,  b.  14  February,  1727;  d. 
at  Hotwells,  near  Bristol,  24  April,  1795.  Brother  of 
the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Shretrsbury,  and  of  Bishop 
Jamoi  Talbot  (q.  v.),  he  waa  Mat  to  Twyf ord  School^ 
and  thoMM  to  Dottai  (1739).  In  174IM6,  together 
with  hLs  brother  Jamef ,  he  made  the  grand  tmr  under 
the  tutehige  of  .Alban  Butler.  He  rcturnc<l  to  Douai 
to  study  theologv':  and  after  ordination  he  spent  snme 
time  wfth  Alban  Butler  at  Norwich.    In  1754  he  was 

S laced  at  Brockbampton.  On  the  expulsion  of  the 
emits  from  France.  Talbot  waa  named  JPieeident  of 
the  Oollefe  of  St.  Omer's  by  the  eommfttee  of  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  (AuimHt,  1762),  a  jxint  whirh  he 
accepted  only  after  uiucli  hesitation  and  with  ureat 
reluetuncc  He  was  consrcratcd  to  the  tiful.ir  .^ce 
of  Aeon  (M.arch,  1766)  as  eoadiutor  to  Bishop  Ilom- 
yold.  whom  he  succee<ied  in  the  government  of  the 
Midland  District  (26  December.  1778).  Hia  rule 
fdl  hi  a  time  of  transition,  when  the  desbe  and  pros- 
pect of  relief  from  the  Penal  Laws  led  many  prornment 
Catholics  to  adopt  a  policy  of  exeessivc  eompromi.w, 
the  pcritMl  of  tilt'  Catholic  Coininittt'ps  and  the 
Cisalj)ine  Club,  for  the  dilliculties  of  which  his  peace- 
ful character  was  but  ill-adapted.  Although  he 
joined  the  three  other  vican  ^^^NWtoUe  in  oondouning 


the  proposed  oath  in  17R9,  he  hesitated  promulgate 
the  conderiinalii i!i  in  his  ih>!ni  t,  anil  in  the  second 
condemnation  which  the  other  vicuu  AjMwitolic  pub- 
lished in  1791  he  thought  it  neither  cxpe<licnt  ncv 
justifiable  to  ooneor.  Tat  esphination  ot  this  action* 
Is  to  be  found  m  his  eooTietion  that  peace  and  con- 
cord could  only  ho  rt^toretl  to  the  distracted  Catholics 
by  meanb  of  nmturil  concession  and  charitj',  a  sen- 
timent which  almost  all  his  letters  manifest.  Cer- 
tainly the  moet  memorable,  as  also  the  moet  per- 
manent, act  of  his  adnunistration  was  his  invitation 
to  Dr.  John  Hew  (November,  1793)  to  take  chargs  of 
the  mission  of  (AMJott  and  to  undertake  there  tfaa 
training  of  students  for  the  priesthood,  whereby 
was  made  the  beginning  of  Osoott  College.  Deeply 
characteristic  of  the  man  is  his  only  n'<  nrili  d  litcrarv 

Eublication,  a  small  treatise  on  " Almi»giving "  which 
e  translated  from  the  French.  He  was  burie<i  in 
the  vault  under  T^chard  Street  ehurehjin  19W 
his  remains  were  mnoTed  to  Duwjuside  Alwey. 

Brady.  Bpitcopal  SiMMMiofi  (London,  Knuc.  Bioff- 

raphien  of  Knolith  CatMit*  (London,  19i00):  Wakd,  Datcn  «/ 
Catholic  kevital  in  Bn^nd  (2  vols..  London.  1909):  Idem.  Hi»- 
ttiry  „f  St.  Bdmundt'  CoUtfje  (London,  18M);  Bubtu.v.  Lift  q/ 
Bithup  CkaUtmrr  (2  vols..  I^on.tun.  IMS);  AKBOIT.  UUt«r^fi 
Catholxc  Emancip'itxun  ( I.<iriiii)n,  J.^^jf 
OmUiant  Kmox,  Dtma^t  Uiaritt, 

J.  U  Wi 
lUimHL  SsaAnnar. 

Talleyrand- Pirigord,  CnAnLE-s-MAmtcE  de, 
Prince  of  Benevento,  Bishop  of  Autun.  French  minister 
and  anibiis.sa(ior,  h.  in  Paris,  13  FeDruar>',  1764;  d. 
there.  May,  1S.3S.  The  eldest  of  an  ancient  French 
family,  he  was  destined  for  Holy  orders,  owing  to  an 
accident  which  had  made  him  lame.  After  having 
completed  his  studies  at  the  Collide  d'Hareourt,  be 
went  to  St-Sulpice  and,  against  his  inclination,  be- 
came an  abW.  He  then  read  the  "most  revfdufion- 
ary  books",  and  at  length,  giving  up  hus  priestly  life, 
plunged  into  the  licentiousness  of  the  period.  Having, 
nevertheless,  bom  ordained  priest  (1779)  and  ap- 
pointed oenend  sfnt  of  the  tmca  (1780)  he  rapidly 
aequirea  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  abfHty.  The  As* 
seinbly  of  the  CUcrgy  of  n*nce  of  17S2  appointed  him 
their  promoter,  and  m  I7R5  he  became  secretary. 
Owing  to  his  nf>tiiiiuus  iiMinnrality  he  obtained  an 
episcopal  see  only  through  a  promise  wnmg  fnmi  the 
dying  king  by  bis  father.  Comte  Daniel  de  Talleg^ 
land.  Cottsserated  on  IS  Jantianr,  1788,  and  ptO' 
rooted  to  the  MAopnicL  of  Antun,  ne  appeared  in  Us 
diocese  only  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  "Etats 
G^-neraux".  He  soon  became  one  of  the  moet  im- 
portant personages  in  Europ*-,  an<l  utiliz«Hl  evsiyop* 
port  unity  to  advance  his  private  interi'Sts. 

( tpp  iscd  in  his  heart  to  a  revolution  which  he  ac- 
cused of  havmg  "dismembered  Fianoe",  he  &tst 
advind  Louis  XVI  to  dissolve  the  Assembly,  but  be- 
lieving the  democratic  movement  irresistible  he  joined 
it.  A.s  a  mernher  of  the  Constitutional  Committee, 
he  took  jiart  in  the  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Man".  He  extolled  the  spoliation  of  the  clergy  and 
took  the  oath  to  the  Civil  Ck>nstitution.  His  ehai^ 
ter,  however,  havinc  deecribed  him  as  ilmm  iiliig. 
**rafamy  in  this  wmw  and  damnation  in  flw  next, 
he  re.signed  his  see.  But  he  had  con.secratea 
several  constitutional  bishops,  given  Golnd  tbe 
Bi.shopric  of  Pari-*,  and  was  excommuni('ate<l  bv  pon- 
tifical Brief  of  13  April,  1791.  In  17!r2  he  was  sent  to 
London  on  an  nncfficial  diplomatic  mission  and  en- 
deavoured to  organize  a  Franco-English  alliance.  Hte 
did  not,  however,  obtain  more  than  a  promise  of 
neutrality.  Finally  banished  by  the  Convention,  he 
escaped  to  the  Unifefl  States.  Tie  returne<l  to  Paris  in 
M.areh,  1700.  and,  owinc  to  the  influence  of  Rarra.s,was 
appomti'd  Ministerof  Foreign  AfTuirs  Ileimmediutely 
welcome*!  Bonaparte  as  the  ereat  auxiliary  "who 
would  make  everything  smooUi".  With  Bonaparte 
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and  Sieyfts  he  prepared  tho  coup  d'itat  of  Bninukife^ 
after  which  he  aissisttvi  the  I'irxt  Consul  in  the  draft- 
ing of  the  Concordat.  Tln'  \Htpv  incunwhile  had  re- 
](eaaed  him  from  the  ban  of  cxconimunication  and 
restored  him  to  aecuLir  life  and  the  lav  communion. 
Naooboa  Umq  onmpriUri  liim  (1803)  to  marry  bv 
ami  iKir  mhtiwa,  Madame  Grand,  an  En^ish 
divorcer,  who  had  not  lived  wiUkhsr  fonner  husband. 
As  the  prinrijKil  ugrnt  in  the  treaties  concluded  by 
Napoleon,  he  obtained  for  his  servicca  a  fortune  of 
some  sixty  million  francs.  Ho  was  made  grand 
ehambcrlain,  vice-elaator  of  the  Empire,  and  8over- 
Fhnoe  U  D—wrto.  However,  he  advised 
■sa&Ht  tlw  Fhmeo-RaarfaB  ADianoe  and  resigned  the 
ministry  in  Aupist,  1807.  Ills  opposition  to  the 
Fp:iiii-h  ^^':^r  in  l.S(X)  was  the  cause  of  his  complete 
di^Kn":i'  ''.  "inii  he  awaite<i  at  Vulenga^  at  his  hotel 
in  the  Hue  St.  Florentin  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

In  1814  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  his  guest,  "com- 
laiUed  himself  entire^  into  his  hands".  Onoe  mora 
Iswler  of  the  provkioital  OoTenuneot,  he  made  tihe 
Senate  establish  a  constitution  to  Rive  power  to 
Louis  XVIII.  On  his  appointment  as  Mmister  of 
Foreign  .VfTairs  he  [)res«Tv«'<l  to  Frunee  its  frontiers  of 
1792,  and  at  the  Congress  of  Vienoa  he  broke  the 
union  cA  the  great  powers  bv  secretly  concluding  a 
traaty  with  Austria  and  Bngland.  Again  appointed 
 IS  XVm  riSlS)  he  preserved  his 


 of  Louts   

eoiintry  from  dismemberment,  but  left  the  presidency 
of  the  Council  after  the  election  of  22  August,  1815. 
As  grand  chatnbcrl.iin  :inil  peer  of  France,  he  hence- 
forward contented  hiiuM  lf  with  watching  and  sen- 
tentiously  criticizing  events.  In  1S30  Louis  PhiUppe, 
whose  accession  he  had  favoured,  appointed  him  to 
the  CTabasay  of  London,  where  the  representatives  of 
all  the  countries  "bent  before  him".  After  having 
established  the  entente  eordiale  with  England,  ho  re- 
signed office  in  N'ov<>:nli('r,  is.ii.  In  his  magnificent 
"solitude"  of  Vali  ii(,uy  he  wTote  his  "M(5moire8",  in 
which  he  aasert.s  he  "never  hml  betraye<l  a  govem- 
maDt  whirh  had  not  betraye<i  itself  first",  nor  ever 
put  hi-s  "own  interests  in  the  balance  with  those  of 
Raaoe".  Four  hours  before  his  death  he  8i|med«  in 
Uw  i>re8enoe  fst  Abb£  Duponhnip,  a  solemn  decur»* 
tion  in  which  he  openly  di,savowod  "the  great  errors 
which  .  .  .  had  troubliHl  and  afflicted  the  Cathohc, 
Apostolic  and  Roman  Church,  and  ia  uriliail  ho  hfan- 
self  had  had  the  misfortune  to  fall". 

VxULXUt,  Cormporvinnr*  dipiomnltiiur  lU  7' i/Vyrari /.  La  ,\f%»- 
tiimdt  TaUeyrand  A  Londrti  en  I70t.  LeMlMtret  d' Amiriqu*  dlofrd 
Lamtdtncn*  (Pwia,  1887) ;  Idsm,  Corrtmndme*  diplomatijnu  At 
XUIiyrm^  Lt  mtrnV^c  dt  TaJBit^irtmi  mim  U  Dineloirt  (PsrU, 
H>li-MW);.  D*  Bbooue,  Mtmoirt*  du  princt  de  Taltevrand 
Cnilli,  UBS);  Tlammermont,  D*  I'authrnlictti  det  Mimoiret  d* 
Tntttyrnnd  fPnris.  1S!»L>1;  S-iKix,  TalUvrand  ft  tt»  Mtmoires 
(I'  ln-,  l^  'l  :  Hf  KT(Us:i.  M  >lc  Hacourt  et  U*  Mimoiret  de 
TaUtyrand  (.Paris,  ISU^K  Bti.wKR,  Hittorioal  CKaintUn,  TaUeu- 
imnd  (London.  1887).  tr.  PsaaoT  jP«i»  lfWn)^n>iaiB niiiis 
MamtUur  d*  TaUmmuid  (Pari*.  1870);  Ptcror,  Bmimtn  ^Uhmu 
■NT  ThUeynnd  (Paria.  1870);  MaBCadA.  TalUtpruui  priirt  tt 
mtnut  ( Paris,  1883) :  PrNOAtrn.  I^e  Congrit  de  I'ienne  el  la  poliHqut 
de  Tallri/rand  in  Rrrue  Huliiriiiut,  LXX:  BLKMNBRHAMnr, 
T'illeurand  iU<Tlin.  IS'Jl);  i>r.  Noirvios,  TalUymnd  prince  de 
Binitent  in  Hetu*  HiaUtrique,  LXXIII  (NofeaV-l«-RoUou.  IWO) ; 
BB  Lacombb,  Tatttunuidt  tittm  dFAvtm  Hfuim,  IMD;  Bmsm- 
mu,  Ftnt  Tallmiami  u.  ma  amm»tlm  MttA  Jwpalwm  / 
QililMiS.  1W)6);  MacCabB,  T\iBeyrand,  a  hvvrapkiexil  etudy 
fLoodoB.  IKM):  Lbbot,  TaUet/rand  iconomute  H  finaneirr  (Paria, 
1907);  PB  BARAimc,  eonttrtion  et  la  marl  de  SI.  de  Tnllryrnnd, 
Hcit  de  fun  de^  cinq  Ifm/nnn,  It.  Harim  de  liaranie,  pubhf  jxir  lan 
fttit-fiU  U  Baren  d»_Nervo  (Paria,  1910);  de  Laojudi:,  La  tie 


(ParifcMlQ). 


GtrSTAVE  Gaithebot. 


Tallls,  Thomas,  Enizlish  composer,  b.  about  1514; 
d.  23  Nov.,  1585.  H<  ^  a  chorister  at  Saint  Paul's 
GathadnL  Loadam,  becoming  organist  of  Wattham 
AhbeTiBlSaa.  In  1540  his  poet  waa  forfeited  on  tho 


dissolution  of  the  abbey,  and  in  1542  he  appears  as  a 
gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Roy.al,  continuing  as  such 
under  Ib  nry  VIII,  Blward  VI,  Queen.s  Mary  and 
Eli^Mbetb.  Owing  to  his  extraordinary  emipaooe  as  a 
itlanad  hii  Chapel  Bogru  ifipoiBteMit 


unmolested,  althoucfa  he  steadfastly  clung  to  the  old 
Faith  amid  all  the  dianges  from  1545  to  13S4.  I.ike 
Byrd  he  was  an  avowed  Catholic,  ami  even  Flizabi  f  h 
herself  connived  at  the  retention  of  Tallis  in  his  court 
appointments.  In  conjunction  with  B^d  he  ob- 
tamed  the  vahiable  moMOotyol  j;)rintiiig  musio  Md 
ruled  mtisio  paper  from  1876  ullliiB  death,  and  he  was 
also  given  lands  valued  at  80 pounds  sterling  per  year 
by  Elizabeth,  na  well  as  variou.s  tithes.  He  waa 
buried  in  (InH  invirh  i)ari5h  rhiirrh.  The  metrical 
epitaph  which  was  placed  over  his  tomb  was  subse- 
quently set  to  music  by  De  Cooke.  His  fecundity  as 
a  oompoeer  was  enormous,  and  he  wrote  sereral  towt 
<b  fores  inolnding  a  forty-part  motet "  Spem  alwrn  bob 
habui".  Many  of  his  masses  are  of  great  merit,  espe- 
cially hiB  ".Salve  intemerata"  and  hi.s  mass  for  four 
voices.  Owinn  to  his  rclitrious  view.s  most  of  hi.'^  com- 
positions were  not  printed  during  his  lifetime,  but  in 
recent  years  his  MS.  work  has  received  much  atten- 
tion from  skilled  editors.  His  Dorian  servioe  and 
ftve^part  Litany  are  gems  of  musical  art,  Imt  no  not 
to  be  compared  to  his  exquisite  Latin  motets,  and 
above  all  his  glorious  "Lamentations".  Some 
charming  motets  are  included  in  his  printinl  "Can- 
tioncs"  (1576),  while  many  of  his  Latin  settings  are 
tinkered  to  suit  Anglican  tastes,  e.  g.  his  "O  Sacrum 
Convivium"  adapted  to  "  I  call  and  cry"  by  Barnard. 
He  essayed  all  tho  existing  art-forms,  including 
"Fancies  for  the  Organ"  and  some  virginal  piecps. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  been  too  frequently  iudgwl  by 
hi.s  Engli.'<h  servire.s,  but  these  were  merelv  written 
ex  ofFirio  and  do  not  reveal  the  genuine  TalUs,  whose 
best  contrapuntal  work  may  be  plaeed  afanoafe  OB  A 
par  with  that  of  P:de«trina. 

ElTNIK,  Vr.W/'r,   /..xi*..-,   lI.4ililiK.   IlHXMVt);   GbOTB,  Dm^.  «/ 

Muetc  and  .Uujiiruin«.  V  (Lot^oa.  190i-10):  TuBT,  CatMMia 
Church  itu*,c  (LoDdoD.  190I){  Wains.  A  mtmw  ¥Mml»  «i 
inland  (Oxford.  1007). 

W.  H.  QkouM^xjotn, 

Talnaud.— I.  Definition.— -il*2^i,  a  post-Biblical 
substantive  fonnation  of  Pi'el "to  teach"  origi- 
naUyaigpiifled^doetrine", "study ".  Inas))ecial sense, 
hon^ver,  it  meant  the  justification  and  explanation 
of  religious  and  legal  norms  or  HtiJakhoth  ("conduct ", 
signifying  "the  law  in  accordance  with  which  the  con- 
duet  of  life  is  to  be  regulated").  When  in  the  third 
century  the  Halakhoth  collection  of  Jehuda  I  or  the 
recorded  Mishna  became  the  chief  object  of  study,  the 
expression  "Talmud"  waa  applied  chiefly  to  thedia> 
cussions  and  expUnations  of  the  Mishna.  Fiiudly,  it 
became  the  general  designation  for  the  Mishna  itself 
and  the  collection  of  discussions  concerned  with  it. 
For  the  latter,  the  designation  Gemara,  interpreted  as 
"( (iiii|ilc(ion'  from  "i*;;!,  "to  complete",  Aramaio 
Ki:;;,  abbreviated  "732,  subsequently  beoame  the  a(h 
cepted  term.  The  word  first  found  eBtfUMO  Into  the 
Talmud  editkmsthnrngh  Christian  oensorship;  niana* 
scripts  and  the  old  printed  e^tkms  use  the  expression 
Talmud.  We  thcn  fdre  understand  by  Talmud  a 
compilation  consisting  of  the  Mishna,  i.  e.  the  e<Klifi- 
cation  of  .h-wish  religious  and  legal  norms,  and  of  the 
(li  mara,  or  the  ooUection  of  discussions  and  explana- 
tions conomlBSflie  Mishna. 

II.  OBUiiir  or  m  Tauiiid.— Sinoe  Esdras  tho 
foumdation  of  the  Jewish  veBgloas  eommunity  was 
the  law.  Everything  was  regulated  in  acenrdnnre 
with  fixed  norms;  nothing  could  be  added  or  ehangi-d 
in  the  law  laid  down  in  tlie  Pentateuch.  Yet  the 
ever-varying  conditions  of  life  called  for  new  ordi- 
nances, and  these  were  decreed  in  accordance  with 
the  needa  of  tho^M  and  the  ipeeial  oaees  to  bo  deter* 
mined.  There  were  thus  fof  ined  a  traditioBal  law 
and  custom  orally  transmitted.  Every  deere«»  of 
this  kind  (halakhn'^,  if  it  had  exist«>d  from  time 
iiniiieinorial  and  nothing  further  could  be  said  in 
regard  to  its  origin,  was  called  ^y^H  JVtOi  robflf  • 
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dox  Judaiain  of  Unlaj  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that 
Moses,  at  the  muim  tiuM  that  he  received  the  written 
law.  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  aliw  received  detailed 
expbnations  of  the  different  laws,  which  were  handed 
down  l>y  tradition  as  oral  law.  In  jidditioM  to  this 
the  scribes  at  an  early  period  attwnntwi,  by  inU'rpre- 
tution  of  the  Torah,  to  make  the  law  appUcable  to 
the  changed  conditions  of  life,  to  b&sc  tnr  new  nrc- 
oepts  at  least  retrospectively  on  the  Tomh,  ana  to 
draw  out  of  it  further  religious  laws.  For  this  kind 
of  Scriptural  learning  hermcneutic  rules  (Middoth) 
were  at  a  later  peritui  r.-tuhlishcd,  at  first  seven, 
which  were  then  divided  into  fourteen,  and  finally 
increased  to  tliirtv-two.  AU  the  older  additions  to 
(he  Torah  as  well  as  the  constantly  increasing  new 
nslerial  were  for  a  long  time  transmitted  oraUy, 
and.  aeoording  to  the  prevailing  view,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  record  it  in  writing.  But  it  is  at  all  events 
wrong  to  i^Hsnme  that  there  was  a  fonnal  jiroliihition 
to  record  Ilalakhoth  in  writing.  The  ])r(>hibition 
probably  referred  to  WTitten  records  intended  for 
public  use;  for  a  fixed  record  of  the  traditional  law 
would  htm  m^bed  as  »  hindrance  to  its  further  devel- 
opment in  accordanoe  with  the  existing  needs  of  the 
dav.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  final 
rc-duction  of  the  Mishna  was  precetlcd  by  previous 
written  records,  e^ijx'cially  after  Kabbi  Agiba,  at  the 
bi-ginning  of  the  B«>eond  centurj',  had  (livestwl  the 
study  of  the  law  of  its  previous  Midrash  character 
and  had  undej-takcn  to  arrange  the  materials  sys- 
tsmatioaHy*  Amons  his  piquls  it  was  probably 
Rafabi  M rir  wlio  eoatfamed  these  Bystematic  labours. 
But  of  such  collections  only  one  finally  attained 
canonical  recognition,  and  therefore  weis  called 
Mishna  par  exaiUncr,  viz.  the  one  edited  about  the 
end  of  the  second  centurj'  of  our  era  by  Rabbi 
Jehuda  I,  called  Ha-nmhi  (the  prince)  or  HoFfadotlk 
(the  saint)  or  aimpbr  the  Babfal  Th«  (hen  is  our 
Mishna,  the  bads  of  Die  Tafannd. 

Rabbi  Jehuda  had  adopted  onlv  a  pnrt  of  the 
doctrines,  \vhi<  h  in  course  of  time  had  bu  n  handed 
down  in  the  difTerent  schools.  Although  he  wlected 
what  was  most  important,  he  sometimes  omitted 
much  that  seemed  important  to  others;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  (elt  that  even  the  unhnportant 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sUk  into  oibliviatt.  In 
oomsequenoe,  other  collections  soon  originnir-rl,  which, 
thouip  not  canonical,  were  neverthelesw  higlily  val- 
ued. All  the  Halakhoth  wliieh  were  not  included  in 
the  Mishna  of  Jehuda  receivixl  the  name  BaraUhoth 
(sing.  BaraiOia,  "omitted  doctrine").  The  most 
imMrtant  Baraitha  collection  is  the  Toeephta. 

The  Tirecise  brevity  of  expression  and  the  preg- 
nant form  in  which  the  Mishna  had  codified  the 
khotli  made  an  interpretation  of  them  necessary, 
while  the  casuistic  features  of  the  work  were  a  wfinui- 
lus  to  further  cii^iiistic  development.  In  the  pro- 
found study  and  rxplanation  of  its  contents  much 
weight  was  jilaoed  upon  the  Haggada,  i.  e.  the  doc- 
trines not  mduded  in  the  bw  (folk-lore,  legends, 
historic  recollections,  elhicH  and  didactics,  etc.), 
of  which  Jehuda,  who  ainii<i  to  draw  up  a  code  of 
Inus,  h:id  taken  little  or  no  account.  Evervthing, 
in  fact,  that  tradition  offered  was  brought  witiiin  the 
ranjse  of  diseussion.  In  order  to  give  a  suitable 
dsBipiatioa  to  the  new  tendensy  in  the  teaching  of 
the  law,  sehotan,  op  to  the  thne  of  the  finsi  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Mishna,  were  known  as  Tannn'im  fsing. 
Tanmi,  "teacher"),  tho.ae  who  came  after  them, 
Amora'im  (sing.  Amirrn,  "speaker'"  i.  The  collection 
of  the  Amora'im,  as  finally  recorded,  was  called,  as 
Stated  above,  Talmud,  later  Gemara:  that  cf  the 
Fslestinian  school^^the  Palestinian  Cicn>ara»  that  of 
the  Babylonian  sraoofa,  the  Babylonian  Oemara. 
The  eonbined  edition  of  the  Mishna  and  demara, 
or  the  Talmud  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  discriminatee, 
thsrefbre,  between  Mishna  and  Palestinian 


or  "Palestinian  Tahnud".  and  Mishna  and  Babyw 
Ionian  (kmam  or  "Babylonian  Talnmd".  Tm 
latter  is  meant  when  the  Talmud  wjthoaft  fatChsr 

specification  is  referred  to. 

III.  Thk  Mishna  (.lies,  "n  petition",  transhitcd 
by  the  Fatiiers  of  the  Church  dtvT^puxnt).  The  woid 
is  a  substantive  formation  from  the  root  D^V,  '*to 
repeat".  From  this  meaning  was  developsd.  in 
the  language  of  the  later  schools,  the  ciianMstmBtie 
method  of  all  teaching  and  learmng,  particularly  of 
doctrines  orally  transmitted,  which  wiis  acconipli.shed 
by  repeat (hI  enunciation  on  the  i»rt  of  t  he  teacher  and 
frecjuent  repetition  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Both 
expressions  (n2S7  and  thus  became  a  term  ftx 

the  science  of  tradition,  the  former  sunifyiag  the 
special  study  of  oraDy  transmitted  law,  tne  utter  the 
law  itself  in  contrast  to  Kipa  (from  K*;?," to  read"), 
the  written  law.  But  the  expression  in  also  ustxl 
for  each  of  the  (kK-trine.s  orally  tran.smitt«'<l,  and 
differs  from  Halakha  in  that  the  latter  aignifiee 
the  traditional  law  so  far  as  it  is  binding,  while  the 
former  designatew  it  as  an  object  of  study.  Further< 
more,  the  word  Mirima  is  ap[>liod  to  the  systeraatie 
collection  of  .such  doctrint.s,  and  finally  to  that 
collection  which  alone  iiits  atlain<'d  ciuionical  recog- 
nition, i.  e.  the  collection  of  Jehvida  1  This  collec- 
tion represents  Jewish  law  codified  in  that  develop- 
ment which  it  receivod  In  the  schools  oi  Palestine 
ut)  to  the  end  of  the  aeeoiid  century  after  Gtuist. 
Through  it  the  orally  transmitted  law  was  taulBy 
eetabli.she*!  nlnnc  witli  the  written  law  or  the  Torah. 
The  foundation  of  1hi.s  collection  is  formed  by  the 
collections  which  alreadv  exinted  before  Jenuda- 
partieularly  that  of  Uabbl  Me'ir.  The  Mishna  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a  collection  of  sources  of  the  Hala- 
kha, but  merely  to  teach  it.  Whether  its  fixatMMl 
in  writing  was  the  work  of  Jehuda  huooself  or  took 
place  after  him  is  a  debated  point;  but  the  former 
IS  the  more  probable  theor>'.  The  only  question 
then  is  how  much  of  it  he  wrote;  in  the  extended 
form  which  it  now  presents  it  could  not  have  been 
written  bj'  him  alone.  It  has  evidently  received 
additions  in  course  of  time,  and  in  other  respects 
also  the  text  has  been  aksrsd. 

As  regards  the  subject  matter  the  Mishna  is  divided 
into  six  institutes  or  Sedarim;  for  this  reason  Jews 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  Talmud  Shas.  Each 
Seder  has  a  niimber  (7-12)  of  treatises;  these  are 
divided  into  chapters  or  Peraqim,  and  each  chapter 
into  precepts.  The  six  institutes  and  their  treatises 
are  as  follows: 

A.  Seder  Zen'im  (harvest),  containing  in  eleven 
treatises  the  laws  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  its 
prtKlucts. 

(1)  Berahhnth  (Ix  ncdictions)  blessings  and  pray- 
ers, particularly  those  in  daily  use.  (2)  Pen  (cor- 
ner), concerning  the  parts  of  the  fiekis  and  their 
products  which  are  to  be  left  to  the  poor  (cf.  Lev., 
xix,  9  sq.;  xxiii,  22;  Deut.,  xxiv,  19  sq.)  and  in  general 
concemmg  the  poor  laws.  (3)  Demai,  more  properly 
DitPtmni  fdoubtful),  concerning  the  fruits  of  the 
w>il  of  which  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  tithes  have 
been  i)aid.  (4)  KiVatfim  (hetcrogenea),  concern- 
ing the  unlawful  combinations  of  plants,  i^nimml^ 
and  garments  (cf.  Lev.,  xix,  19;  Deut..  xxii,  9  sq.). 
(S)  ShebiUh  (seventh),  L  e.  Sabbatical  year 
(Deut.,  XV,  1  sq.).  (6)  rerwnoA  (hesre  offerings) 
for  the  priests  (\um.,  xv'ui,  8  sq.;  Deut.,  xviii,  4). 
(7)  Mannroth  (tithes)  for  the  Levites  (Num., 
xviii,  21  M].\  (S)  Maastr  nheiA  (second  tithe), 
(Deut.,  xiv,  22  sq.:  xxvi,  12sn.)  which  bad  to  be  spent 
at  Jerusalem.  (9)  Ualla  (yeast)  (cf.  Num.,  ar, 
18  sq.).  (10)  'Otia  (foreskin)  concerning  uneir- 
eumased  fraits  and  tnes  (Lev.,  xix,  23).  (11) 
Bikkurim  (fin^t  fruits)  brou^ttO  tho  tsmplo  (Dsvlti 
xxvi,  1  sq;  Ex.,  xxiii,  19). 

B.  Mr  Jfo'sd  Cnmoo  of  fcMl«),  tnalt  to  tinhv 
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treatises  of  the  precrpta  govorning  rest  on  the  Sab- 
bath, the  other  UMiHt  iind  holy  daye,  a«  well  as  fast 
days.  (I)  Shahhith.  (2)  '£ru6m  (combinations),  tlie 
meuui  Oy  which  one  could  circumvent  especially 
onenHia  proviBions  of  the  Sabbath  laws.  (3)  Peaal^im 
(Passover).  (4)  Shea^im  (shekels),  traata  of  the  tax 
of  half  a  shekel  for  the  mainteoanoe  of  Divine  service 
in  the  temple  (cf.  Neh,.  x,  33),  basecl  upon  Ex.,  xxx, 
12  sq.  (5)  Yoma  (day),  i.  e.  day  of  expiation.  (6) 
Sukka  (Tabernacle),  treats  of  the  feast  of  Taber- 
andes.  (7)  Beea  (efg),  taken  from  the  first  word 
with  whien  the  treatise  begins  or  Yom  lob  (feast),  is 
coneemed  with  the  kinds  of  work  permitted  or  pro- 
hibited on  festivals.  (8)  Rosh  fuuhana  (lieKinmng 
of  the  year),  treats  of  the  civil  new  year  on  tne  firff^ 
of  Tishiri  (Lev.,  xxiii,  24  sq.;  Num.,  xxix,  1  sq.).  (9) 
Ta'anith  (fast).  (10)  Miyilla  (roll)  of  Esther,  re- 
■peeting  the  laws  to  be  observed  on  the  feast  of 
Purim.  (11)  Mo'ed  qaian  (minor  feast),  the  laws 
lating  to  the  fea-st.s  intervening  between  the  first  and 
last  aay.^  of  the  Pas.sover  and  Sukkoth.  (12)  Hagiga 
(feast-ofTering),  treats  (chaps,  i  and  iii)  of  the  duty  of 
pilgrimage  to  JeniKalem  and  the  private  offerings  on 
such  occasions  (cf.  Deut.,  xvi,  16  sq.). 

C.  S$ii$r  Niuhim  (women),  elucidates  in  seven 
treatises  the  laws  of  marriage  and  all  pertaining 
thereto,  vows,  and  the  marriage  laws  of  the  Nazarites. 

(1)  Jebamoth,  levirate  marriagcH  (Deut.,  xxv,  5  sq.). 

(2)  Kethuboth  ("marriage  dee<l«"  and  marriage  set- 
tlements). (3)  Nedarim  ("vows")  and  their  annul- 
ment. (4)  ATasw-  (Nazarite;  cf.  Num.,  vi).  (5)  Soto 
("suspected  woman";  cf.  Num.,  v,  11  sq.).  (6)  Gittin 
(letters <rf divonejcf .  Deut.. xxiv,  1  sq.).  (7) Giddwihin 
(betrothals). 

D.  Seder  Nenoin  ("damages'  ),  explains  in  cigfit 
treatises  civil  and  criminal  law.  In  this  institute  are 
included  the  Eduyjroth,  a  ooUeotion  of  traditions,  and 
the  Haggadie  treatise,  Aboth. 

The  treatises  1-3,  Baba  Kamma  (the  first  gate), 
Zy-i/xj  tne^a  (the  middle  gate),  and  Baba  bathra  (the 
B,i\U-),  originally  formed  a  single  treatise,  the 
subdivision  of  which  was  caused  by  its  great  lengjth 
(30  chaps.).  They  treat  of  the  laws  of  property,  m- 
beritanee^  and  oSbJigatioo.  Baba  Kamma  treats 
of  damaces  in  a  narrow  sense  (along  with  theft, 
robbenr',  and  bodily  injur>')  and  the  right  to  dam- 
ages; Bafnj  mefin  i.s  concerncfl  rhirfly  with  legal 
questiorjs  in  reganl  to  capital  atui  treats  finding,  do- 
posits,  interest  and  loans;  Baba  Balhra  is  concerned 
with  Questions  of  social  polity  (possessions,  limita- 
tions, oimng  and  selling,  security,  inheritance  and 
docuraents).  (4)  SanheStin,  i.  e.  nriSptop,  treats  of 
the  law  courts,  legal  processes,  and  criminal  justice. 
(.•5)  Mnkkoth  (striiH's),  treats  of  puni.shment  by 
8trii>e:i  Icg:illv  acknowledged  (ef.  Deut.,  xxv,  1  sq.). 
(6)  Shehuoth  (oaths).  (7)  'Edxtyyoth  (test),  con- 
taining a  collection  of  legal  decisions  gatherea  from 
the  testimonies  of  distmguished  authorities.  (8) 
'i46oda  Zara  (idolatry).  (9)  'AboOi  (fathers)  or 
Pirqe  Aboth  (scction^^  of  fathers)  contains  ethical 
maxims  of  the  Tanna'im  (200  b.  c.-a.  d.  200).  (10) 
Horayoth  (decisions),  concerning  legal  decisions  and 
reUgious  questions  which  were  erroneously  rendered. 

E.  S»leT  Qodashim  (sacred  Uiinp),  treats  in  twelve 
treatises  of  the  sacrinoes,  temple  service,  and  dedi- 
cated objects  (1)  Zthahim  (animal  sacrifices).  (2) 
MfTuihnth  (meat  offerings),  i.'ii  IfuUin  (things 
profane)  of  the  sacrifice  of  pure  and  impure  animals 
and  of  laws  concerning  food.  (4)  Bekhoroth  (first 
bom)  of  men  and  animals  (cf.  Ex.,  xiii,  2,  12  sq.; 
Lev.,.xxvii,  26  sq.;  Num.,  viii,  16  sq.;  xvi'ii,  15  sq.; 
Deut.,  XV,  19  sq.  (.5)  'Arakhin  (v.'»!nntionsi.  that  is 
equivalents  to  be  given  for  the  redeiii[)t loii  of  ixrsons 
and  fhines  <l((lir,it(>d  to  God  (l>ev.,  xvii,  2  sq.,  \w, 
15  sq.).  (C)  Temura  (exchange)  of  a  sacred  object 
(LsfV.,  ixvii,  10^38).  (7)  Kerithoth  (excisions),  eon- 
Moung  the  wbm  punidied  by  this  penalty,  and 
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what  wa-s  to  be  done  when  anyone  intent  jonidly  com- 
mitted such  a  sin.  (8)  MeiUi  (violation,!  of  a 
sacred  object  (cf.  Num.,  v,  0  sq.;  Lev.,  v,  1.5  sq.}. 
(9)  7'amid  (continual  sacrifioe),  concerning  the 
daily  morning  and  evening  saormoe  and  the  tonnla 
in  general.  (10)  Middoth  (measurements),  a  de> 
Bcription  of  the  temple  and  of  the  temple  service. 
(11)  Quinnim  ("nests"  of  birds),  of  the  saoifioes  of 
doves  by  the  jxxjr  (Lev.,  i,  1-1  stj.;  xii,  H). 

F.  S flier  'It'haroth  (purifications),  treats  in  twelve 
treatises  of  the  ordinances  of  cleanness  and  of  puri- 
fications. (1)  Kelim  (vessels),  treats  of  the  ooniK' 
tions  under  which  domestic  utensils,  garments, 
etc..  become  unclean.  (2)  Ohnlolh  (tents)  of  the 
defilement  of  dwellings  by  a  corpse  (Num.,  xix. 
14  sq.).  (3)  Sega'ini  (li-pro.sy),  (4)  Para  (rea 
heifer;  cf.  Num.,  xix).  {Ji)  Tcharoih  (purifications) 
feuDhemisticaUy),  treats  of  the  lesser  degrees  of 
defilement  lastm^  only  till  sunset.  (6)  ifiamioth 
(welLs),  the  conditions  under  which  wells  .t no  reser- 
voirs are  fit  to  be  us<*d  for  ritual  puritication.  (7) 
Nidda  (menstruation).  (H)  Makh.shirin  ({ireparers), 
the  conditions  under  which  certain  articles,  by 
coming  in  contact  with  liquids,  become  rituaUy 
unclean  (I«V.,  zi,  34,  37,  38).  (9)  Zabim  (persons 
afflicted  with  running  issues;  cf.  Lev.,  xv).  (10) 
Tebul  yom  (irnincrscHl  nt  <lny),  i.  e.  the  condition 
of  the  ptT.Hon  wlio  had  taken  the  ritu.nl  bath,  but  who 
has  not  bwn  i)orfcctiy  purified  by  .s\iTi.sct.  (11)  Ya- 
d&yim  (hands),  treats  of  the  ritual  uncleanness  of 
the  hands  and  their  purification.  (12)  'Vqdn  (stalks) 
of  fruits  and  shells  and  their  ritual  uncleanness. 

In  our  etiitions  the  number  of  treatises  is  sixty- 
three;  originally  there  were  only  sixty,  because  the 
four  paragra]ihs  of  the  treati.se  Baba  kamma,  Baba 
bathra.  Baba  meci'a,  likewise  Sanhedrin  and  Mak- 
koth,  formed  only  one  treatise.  The  Mishna  exista 
in  tluree  recensions:  in  the  manuscripts  of  editions  of 
the  separate  Mishna,  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud  in 
which  the  commentaries  of  the  ,\mora"iin  follow 
short  passjiges  of  the  Mi-lma,  and  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud,  in  which  the  (ieinara  is  appended  to  an 
entire  chapter  of  the  Mishna.  The  contents  of  the 
Miahna,  aside  from  the  treatises  Aboth  and  MiddotJh, 
are  with  few  emeptions  HahlAie.  The  hnguage,  the 
so-called  Mishna  Hebrew  or  New  Hebrew,  is  a  fairly 
pure  Heferew,  not  withf)ut  proof  of  a  living  develo[>- 
ment — enriche«l  by  woni.s  borrowed  from  Greek  and 
Latin  and  certain  newly-created  technical  expressions, 
which  seem  partly  develo[>ed  as  imitations  of  Roman 
legal  ^formulas.  The  Mishna  is  cited  by  giving  the 
treatise,  chapter,  and  precept,  e.  g.  'Berakh,  i,  I. 

Among  the  comnu  ntaf nrs  of  the  whole  Mishna  the 
following  deserve  sjx  cial  mention:  Maiinonides,  the 
Hebrew    translation    of    whose   Arabic   original  is 

grinted  in  most  editions  of  the  Mishna;  Obadia  di 
ertinoro  (d.  1510),  Jom  Tob  IJppmann  Hdler 
(d.  1654),  Jisrael  IJpschUts  (his  Mishna  with  com- 
mentary Vxir*  niKCn  (6  vols.,  Kdnigsberg,  1830-.'50). 

The  first  e«lition  of  the  complete  Mishna  wa.^  at 
Naples  in  1492.  Texts  with  Hebrew  commentaries 
exist  in  great  numbers.  Of  importance  sea C7nfirr.a- 
tion  of  the  Palestinian  version  is  the  edition  of  W.  H. 
Lowe  (Cambridge,  1883),  after  the  Cambrid^.  manu- 
pcript.  Also  dt>serving  of  rnen'ion  are:  "Mi-sna  .  .  . 
Latiiiitate  donavit  (I.  I,ur<  ntiusius"  (text,  Latin 
trant^lation,  not<'s.  Latin  translation  of  Maimonides 
and  Obadia,  ti  vols  ,  Arnsterdani,  1 098- 1703);  "Miah- 
najoth",  with  {)unctuation  .md  German  translation  in 
Hebrew  letters,  begun  by  Sammter  (Berlin,  1887— 
stiD  incomplete^;  Ger.  tr.  cf  the  Mishna  by  Rabe 
(6  parts,  Onolzbach,  176(Vr.3\ 

IV.  The  Palestinian  Tai-mtd. — On  the  basis  of 
file  Mishna,  juridical  discussions  were  oontinuiHl,  at 
first  in  the  scho^ils  of  Palestine,  particularly  at  Tib^ 
riaSfin  tb*  third  and  fourth  centuries.  Tlirough  tlM 
final  codifieation  of  the  material  thus  oolleoted,  then 
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aro^T  in  thr  srrond  half  of  the  fourth  wntury  (he 
BtHruUtHl  Jt  riisali  tn,  inoro  properly  Palestinian,  Tal- 
mud. The  usiKil  o[)ini()n,  whirn  oriKinutoi  with 
Maimooides,  tliat  it.s  author  was  Rabbi  Jochanan, 
who  lived  in  the  third  century,  is  untenable  because 
of  Um  BMMi  <tf  the  i»ter  eeholen  which  occur  in  it. 
In  the  PeketfadiB  TUmod  the  teit  of  the  Miehne  is 
taken  srnt<»nre  by  sentence,  and  explained  with  in- 
crea.sinnly  casuis^tie  acumen.  The  Baraithoth,  i.  e. 
the  nuixims  of  tlio  Torah  tuA  fouiul  in  \  \iv  Mislina,  as 
well  as  the  legal  paragraphs  are  alwajs  given  in 
Hebrew,  and  bo  are  most  of  the  appended  elucidaiionH; 
the  remainder  is  writtoi  in  a  West  Aramaic  dialect 
(O.  Dalman,  "Orammatik  dee  Jfldiaefa-Pal&stinischen 
Aramaisch",  Leipzig,  1905).  Along  with  the  Ha- 
lakha  it  contains  rich  Haggadic  material.  Whether 
the  Palostiniun  Talmud  ever  included  the  tut  in- 
Mi.shna  is  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  only  pari.H  i)n'- 
Bcrved  are  the  commentaries  on  the  first  four  Sedarim 
(with  the  exception  of  several  chapters  and  the 
treatieee  Edujryoth  and  Aboth)  and  on  the  three  first 
divi-sions  of  the  treatise  Nidda  in  the  sixth  Seder.  The 
Buppose<l  (li!irover>'  by  S.  Friedlander  of  treatises  on 
tlie  fifth  Seder  is  liusej  upon  a  forgery  (cf.  "Theo- 
lonische  Literaturzeitung  ,  1908,  col.  513  so.,  and 
"Zeitschr.  d.  Deutsch.  Morgenlandisch.  Gescllsch.", 
LXII.  184).  The  Palestinian  Tahnud  ia  generally 
cited  by  giving  the  treatise,  ehfl|yter^  wii»,  eiia  column 
after  the  Venetian  and  Cracow  ediuons,  mostly  also 
the  line,  indicated  by  7  (=  ierus.)  or  pal.;  e.  g.  pal. 
Makkoth,  2  B\.  31^  ."><i.  Many  scliolars  <  itc  in  the 
same  manner  an  for  the  Mishna,  but  tins  i,M  not  to  be 
recommended. 

Editions:  Venice  (Bomberg),  1523-24;  Cracow, 
1600;  Krotoshin,  1866;  Zhitomir,  180(M)7;  Piotrkow, 
1000-02.  French  translation  biyM.Sehwabt  11  vols., 
Paris,  1879-80;  12  1890. 

Several  treat  i>f's  are  jirinted  with  Latin  translations 
in  TJgolini,  "Thesauni.s  antiquitatum  saerarum  ",  vols. 
XVII-XXX,  Venice,  1755-<)5;  Wttnsche,  "Der  pal- 
i8tinis<!he  Talmud  in  aeinen  haggadischcn  Bestand- 
teilen  ins  DeutMhelllMnelat"  (Zw-ich,  1880). 

V.  Babtloniah  Talmtp  -  The  Miahna  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  Babvlon  by  Aba  Areka,  gener- 
ally railed  Rab  (d.  247),  a  pupil  of  Rahhi  Jelnida. 
In  the  sehools  there  it  beeuiin'  a  nitnu  of  letral  religious 
life  aii<i  a  ba.-^i.';  of  juridir.d  disciissiuii.  Hut  wliile 
in  Palestine  there  was  a  greater  ti  ndency  to  preserve 
and  propagate  what  had  been  handed  down,  the 
Babvloniaa  Ainoira'im  developed  their  intcqxetatioD 
of  the  fanr  hi  all  direetwiM,  which  expfauna  why  13w 
Balnrlonian  Talmud  acquired  a  greater  significanre 
for  Judaism  than  the  Palestinian.  Thus  the  material 
grew  rapidly  and  gradually  hxl  to  a  codification,  which 
was  undertaken  by  11.  Ashi  (d.  427),  head  of  the 
school  at  Sura,  and  by  R.  Abina  or  Rabbina  (d.  499), 
the  hwt  of  the  Amomim.  The  aoholars  who 
fiyed  alter  him  (at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  fai  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  crnfurief<\  called  Saboraim 
("those  who  n'Heet,  examine",  heeauae  they  weighetl 
and  also  comi)lei(d  wliat  had  l^t-n  written  by  the 
Amoraim),  are  to  be  regarded  as  those  who  really 
.oompleted  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

Luce  the  Paleatinian.  the  Babylooiaa  Tahnud  does 
not  hidude  the  entire  Mishna.  In  the  fret  «nd  sixth 

divi«ionf  only  the  treatises  Berakhoth  and  Nidda  are 
considered;  in  the  second  division  Shegalim  is  oinit- 
te<l.  in  the  fourth  Ivlwyyoth  and  Aboili,  in  the  fifth 
Middoth,  Clinnim,  and  half  of  Tamid.  It  is  indeed 
questionable  if  the  greater  number  of  these  treatises 
ware  Inohidedin  the  Babylonian  Cental*;  Eduyyoth 
and  Aboth  are  exduded,  by  resaon  of  the  subject 
matter,  while  the  remainder  treat  for  the  most  part 
ordinances  which  could  not  be  applied  outside  of 
Palestine.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  therefore  in- 
cludes only  36  >^  treatises,  but  is  at  least  four  times 
the  eKtent  of  the  Fslegtfaiaii,  althouiih  the  latter  deals 
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with  39  treatises.  The  Haggada  is  even  more  ftiTly 
rei)re8ented  than  in  the  Palestinian.  The  hinguage, 
e.\re[)ting  the  legal  paragraph;!  and  tlip  quotations  of 
the  older  tKrholars  and  I'alestmian  rabbis,  is  that  of  the 
East  Aramaic  dialect  of  Babylonia  (e^.  Leviaa,  "A 
Grammar  of  the  Aramaic  Idiom  f^ntmin»A  tba 
Babylonian  Tahnud",  Cmehmati,  1900;  M.  L.  Mair> 

Solis,  "Grammatik  des  babylnni.«chen  Talmuds", 
lunich,  1910).  The  Babylonian  Talmud  is  rited  ac- 
cording to  treatise,  folio,  and  page,  a.^  the  rontent  in 
nearly  all  the  editions  since  that  of  the  third  Bomberg 
one  (l.')48)  is  the  Same.  e.  g.  Berakh  22>^.  In  these 
editions  there  are  ueoaliy  appoided  at  the  end  of  tlia 
fourth  Seder  seven  wmM  treatises,  jpartly  ham  Tait 
mudic,  partly  from  post-Talmudic  times,  among 
which  Ls  the  i>08t -Talmud ic  treatise  Sopherim  (direc- 
tions for  tiie  writer  and  public  reader  of  the  Torah). 
Among  the  eomraentaries  the  first  place  belongs  to 
that  of  Rashi  (d.  1105),  completed  by  his  graDdMMI 
Samuel  ben  Me  ir  (d.  about  1174).  Qiiefly  of  anm- 
plementary  character  are  the  works  of  theTosaphMM 
or  authors  of  the  Totaphoth  (additions),  who  lived 
in  France  and  Germany  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  They  give  amplification.s  and  learned 
explanations  of  certain  t  reatises.  Other  commentaries 
are  enumerated  by  St  rack.  op.  cit.  infra,  149-61. 

The  Babylonian  Talmud  has  often  been  printed, 
but  until  the  present  time  a  critical  editioo  baa  re- 
mained a  desideratum.  Material  for  this  piupose  is 
furnished  by  Raphael  Rabbinovics,  among  others,  in 
his"  Varia'  lectionft?  in  Mis<'hnam  et  in  Talm.  Rahvl  ", 
etc.  (15  vols.,  Munich,  IStiK-Sf)) ;  Vol.  XVI  was  e<"lited 
by  l'!hrentreu  (Przcmysl,  lS97i.  Serious  mutilat ions 
and  bungling  ehan^pea  in  the  text  were  oauaod  bjr  the 
Christian  censorshqk,  at  first  in  the  Bade  omlioil 

i 1578-81).  The  ntunerous  bickerings  among  the 
ews  had  the  further  consequence  that  ihty  them- 
selves practised  censorship.  The  exri.se<l  passages 
were  partly  collected  in  small  treafi&es,  puhhshe<i  for 
the  most  part  anonymously. 

Kditions.— Raphael  Rabbinovicz, 
T.^ST)  {Ma'amaral  hadpamth  ha-talmud).  (Munich, 
1877),  a  eritioal  review  of  the  editions  of  the  Babyk>> 
niaa  Tshnod,  aa  a  whole  or  in  part  since  1484.  The 
first  complete  edition  appeared  at  Veniee  (Bombergi, 
(12  vols.,  1.520-23).  The  advantage  of  this  edition 
eon>i>i^  in  its  complete  character;  the  text  itself  is  full 
of  errors.  A  certain  reputation  is  enjoyed  by  the 
Amsterdam  editkm  0IM-4B),  in  which  the  censured 
paasagna  have  been  aa  far  at  poasibhi  reatored.  The 
edition  of  nvnlcfort  (1790>22)  served  directly  or  fai- 
dirertly  as  a  ba.sis  for  those  which  followed.  Of  the 
later  etlifions  mav  be  mentioned  those  of  Berlin 
(1S02-I'.S  ',  Vii'nna  (l^«''l-72i,  and  Vilna  (1S,S0-SC).  A 
Quarto  edition,  the  text  after  the  editio  princeps,  with 
toe  variants  01  the  Munich  manuscripts  and  a  Ger- 
man  tnoaktion,  was  bwiin  by  Laianis  GoldadiiDidit 
hi  1807.  Up  to  date  o  vols.,  containing  the  JaM- 
tutes  I,  n,  IV.  V,  and  the  two  first  treatises  of  III, 
have  appeared.  Unfortunately  this  publication  n 
by  no  means  faultless.  M.  L.  Rodkinson,  "New  Edi- 
tion of  the  Babylonian  Talmud",  New  York,  18B0; 
M.  Miebtiner,  "IntnxhK  tion  to  the  Talmud^' (Gb- 
cinnati,  1894;  New  York.  1903);  M.  L.  Rodkinaon, 
"The  History  of  the  Tahnud"  (New  York,  1908); 
H.  L.  Strack,  "Einleitunj?  in  den  Talmud"  (Leipzig, 
1908),  pp.  130-175,  containing  an  extensive  bibliogra- 
plqr  of  tbe  Tahnud  and  of  the  quest  ion.s  concerning  it. 

F.  SchOhlsin. 

Trion.  fcaif.  first  intendant  in  enroiae  of  New 
TVanee,  d.  at  Chttoos-ear-Manie,  102S,  of  Philippe 

and  .\nne  Bem-y;  d.  at  VerBailles,  23  Nov.,  lowl. 
After  studying  at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Clermont,  in 
Paris,  he  embrace<l  the  career  of  military  adminis- 
tration, beginning  as  war  commissary  iia  Flanders 
(16M),  where  ha  acted  m  inlflndaiit  to  Tmmifm 
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 y .   His  auooess  won  Cardinal  Maiarin'i  favour, 

attd  he  was  promoted  (lftS5)  Intendaat  at  the  Prov- 
inee  of  Hainaut  Ix>uia  XlV  and  Colbflrt  being  de- 
termined to  save  Canada,  then  in  great  diatmw, 
Talon  was  app<»inte<l  intendant  tho  tuame  day  {'_*:{ 
March,  1655)  that  Coiircellcs  became  Governor  uf 
New  France.  They,  with  Tracy,  lieutenant-general 
of  all  the  Ftvush  poaaeasions  in  America,  formed  a 
powerful  triiimvfamte.  Talon's  faculties  were  most 
ample,  comprising  justice,  police,  and  finance. 
Reaching  Quebec  in  1665,  he  immediately  began 
colonixinK  in  thf  n«»ighbourhood.  In  lOOfi  he  had 
the  first  Canadian  census  taken;  it  gavf  only  3215 
souls.  Had  his  colonization  jxilicy  Iwcn  acloptt-tJ, 
New  France  wonhi  have  had  500,000  inhabitants  in 
1760^  BDStead  of  only  60,000.  Talon  shared  the  glory 
of  Tracy  and  Courcellcs's  expedition  against  the  Iro- 
quois (IGtki),  by  the .  preparation  that  had  alone 
rendered  it  possible.  He  consented  to  remain  after 
the  two  years  of  his  t^rm  of  office.  The  annexation 
of  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  French  dotniiin, 
whidi  he  suggested  to  Colbert,  was  not  favoured  by 
the  king.  He  concurred  (1606)  in  reorganising  the 
Sovereign  Council  and  in  raonning  the  pet^  oourta. 
By  his  plan  of  grouping  seitlen  round  the  city,  a  de- 
fence wjrpsof  volunteer  militia  would  have  (li^pcnscd 
with  reinforcement fl  uf  regular  troojM.  Tlire«;  years 
of  Talon's  a<iministrati()n  na<I  renewed  the  face  of  the 
country.  Agriculture  hud  progresHed*  cod  and  snl 
fishing  were  devclope<J,  shipbuildiog  htgUk  to  thrive, 
and  tnde  with  the  Aatilke  was  inaagimled. 

After  reliinung  to  Fhoiee  (1668)  be  strove  to  pro- 
mote Can.ida's  interests.  Reappomted  in  1670,  he 
brought  with  him  frwdom  of  tra<le.  lie  wnt  ex- 
plorers north,  west,  and  south.  St-Lu.sson  took 
posseesion  of  Lake  Superior.  Forts  were  built  and 
the  Kennebec  route  opene<l  between  Quebec  and 
Amdia,  lately  restored  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
BredA.  Father  Albanel  and  his  party  reached  Jamet 
Ray  and  planted  the  rmss  in  the  far  nf)rth.  Jolliet, 
charged  by  Talon  to  find  tlie  nort li-we.-^t  passage, 
diHeovcHHl  the  Mis-sis.sii)pi,  At  Tnlon's  liiiiiiiii^;,  New 
France  set  her  wal  on  the  three-fourths  of  North 
America.  He  returned  to  France  in  1672.  after 
having,  diving  bis  Ust  wedcs  in  office,  created  many 
seigniorieB  for  officen  of  the  Carignan  recment, 
thereby  contributing  to  the  development  of  colonixa- 
tion  and  to  the  foundation  of  an  aristocracy.  During 
his  seven  years  of  office  Talon  had  realised  the  pro- 
gramme he  liad  traceil  in  1665.  By  establishing 
administrative  and  judiciarv  institutions  that  la.stea 
throughout  the  entire  French  rejgime.  by  encouraging 
fadofltiy  and  eommeroe.  fostering  charitable  works, 
oreeting  new  centres  of  p^i>ii!;ition.  and  fortifying 
fhe  colony's  frontiers  he  pr.  j  ared  the  way  with  re- 
mnikable  foresight  for  the  future  <leM  1  ipmcnt  of  the 
Oountr>',  and  rank.s  among  the  foreiuosl  makers  of 
Canada.  Ix>uis  XIV  created  him  Count  d'Or.sain- 
ville  (1675),  honouring  him  with  several  important 
dignities  and  ample  emoluments.  Talon  generouslijr 
aided  Jamea  II  n  his  efforts  to  regain  his  throne, 
BkewiM  aarirtfng  Hie  exiled  followers  of  the  Stuarts. 
Naturally  influenced  by  the  Galliean  spirit  of  his  age, 
he  was  inchnwl  to  overmajjnify  the  royal  authority 
in  its  centralizing  and  dommeering  attiluiie  towards 
the  Church.  His  excessive  zeal  for  the  hnancial 
inoqperity  of  the  State  caused  him  to  recent  unrca- 
■OBMoly  the  wise  restrictiona  imposed  by  fiiidiop 
Laval  on  the  liquor  traffic  with  the  Indiana. 

FraUND,  HxMoirt  du  Canada  (Quebec.  1892);  OAKKEAr,  ttit- 
Mn  du  Caiuida  (MontreaJ,  1S82);  RocaEMONTwx,  LtM  Jtnuila  tt 
to  Nmmdl*  IVaiiw  (Psiii,  1880);  r^*^-"-  Jtan  Talon  (Qucb<>c. 
SMN). 

Lionel.  Lindsat. 


1621,  he  taught  litentore  for  aeveral  yean,  with  ra- 
maifeable  aneesai.  After  Ua  ordination  he  gained 
some  reputation  as  a  preacher,  was  a  devoted  worlcer 
in  the  prisons  and  hospitals  of  Paris,  and  served  aa 

anny-cnaplaiii  with  tlie  French  trwjps  in  I'landcr^ 
winning  the  admiration  and  love  of  tlic  men  and  the 
life-long  frit'iidship  of  the  Prince  de  Conde.  Ho 
aasistedi  the  notorious  Aim^  du  Poncet  during  his 
painfully  protracted  execution.  Thanks  to  Tidon'a 
gentleness,  the  terrible  outlaw  died  penitent  and  re- 
signed. This  striking  oonvcrsion  made  a  profound 
impression.  As  a  writer,  Talon  had  original,  if  not 
alwaj-s  corn'ct.  views,  a  lively  imagination,  a  quaint 
and  comparatively  pure  and  elegant  style.  Het^ides 
his  "Oraison  fun6bre  de  Louis  XlII"  (Paris,  1644), 
a  "Description  de  la  pompe  fim^brc  du  Prince  do 
Cond£"  (Paris,  1646),  and  some  books  of  minor  im- 
portance, Talon  wrote  "La  vie  de  St.  Franoois  de 
Sales"  (Paris,  IG40),  "La  vie  de  St.  Francjois  liorgia" 
(Pari.H,  1671),  "Les  peintures  ehn't ienues"  (Paris, 
lt><)7  according  to  Weiss,  1647  according  to  Soimni  r- 
vogel),  and  a  Bible  history,  the  first  part  of  which, 
"  Histoire  Minto",  was  published  at  Paris  in  1640.  The 
author's  purpoee  was  to  inteiest  liis  readers  in  tba  Old* 
Testament  stoiy .  The  bo^  became  popular  and  waa 
several  times  reprinted,  notably  in  a  fine  Cramoisy 
edition  (1665).  The  Marquis  of  Winchester  gave  an 
English  transla'ioti  in  105:-!.  TalonV  '"Ili.-toire 
aainte"  is  deficient  in  taste  and  critical  judgment; 
it  ia  a  romance,  not  a  reliable  exposition  m  facta. 
Ita  mathoda,  if  not  as  objectionable  aa  fiemmr'a  ia 
Ua  "Hirtoire  du  peuple  ds  Dieu".  an  unaoond.  The 
author  i>uhlisli(<l  a  senuelj  "I/hiptoin;  aainte  dn 
Nouveau  Testament"  (Paris,  U><  19).  It  met  with 
little  success.  Talon's  portrait  has  been  engraved 
by  Heer.  Sommervogel  mentions  3(K)  of  his  lettejs 
in  the  d'Aumale  collection  at  Chantillv. 

80CTHWKI.1,  llil  liDthfin  nrriptorum  »oc.  Jrtu  (Uomo.  If^TfVj, 
n^AUTia.NT.  A'oii  'ilu.'  in.  T,  ,irr»,  IV  (Pl»ri-«,  17-10),  l.'lv-ls,  (  'vl<<i- 

TON,  L'nt  txtcutivn  cn  phce  tic  (jrht,  au  X  VII'  nicU  (ptic€%nid- 
ilt)  (Poitien,1883):DK  Baceeh,  fiiM.  de*  ieritauudstaCtifJn 
litM..  V,  717;  DE  OriLHEHMT,  Mfnoloife  dt  ta  C.  d4  J.,  Ai  '  ' 

anrf  df  Fmncf  (K  e<l..  l'»ri'..  1892).  420;  nt-RTen.  Some* 
tor,  II.  457;  St  MMrnv.>iir,i..  BiW.  <lf  Ui  V.  <U  J.,  i,  VII,  1K21- 
LBltOa«>-LilCirrK;(BHU>KII,  Troit/ttmilirrtiiu  Grand  Condi,  rc 

StmMM,  k r»n  Mm,  k  v»n  nritr  (Paria.  v.m). 

JoiiN  C.  Kevillb. 

Tkloilt  Pmon,  a  WendiHCanadian  explorer,  b.  at 
Quebec,  1676,  of  Lucien  and  Isabclle  Phinteau;  d.  in 
France  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  entire  family  had  just  emigrated  to  France,  when 
they  were  all  engaged  to  follow  Cavalier  de  La  Salle 
in  his  attempt  to  colonize  Ix>uLsiana  (16S4).  Shortly 
after  landing  there,  Pierre  Talon  was  sent  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  Cema  bdians,  and  spent  six  years  in 
their  country'  about  one  hundred  leagues  inland  at  the 
limit  of  La  "Salle's  discoveries.  After  the  murder  of 
(he  latter  !)>•  one  of  his  party,  and  the  ma.ssacre  of 
many  of  the  colonists,  in  their  first  settlement  by  the 
Clamcofit  Indians,  the  rountr\'  was  occupie<l  by  the 
Spaniards.  Talon's  father  had  perished  in  the  woods, 
but  hia  brothers  and  sisters  had  been  saved  by  Indian 
women.  They  all  followed  the  invadera  to  New  G^in, 
flwt  to  San  Luis  Potosi ;  and  then  to  Mesdeo  Qty, 
wliere  they  spent  ten  years.  The  viceroy  t<K>k  them 
all  into  lii.-*  palace  as  ser\'ants  and  treated  them  well. 
Talon  and  hi.s  brother  Jean-Baj)t  i.^te  enlisted  as  Span- 
ish marines  and  embarked  at  \  era  Cms.  When  their 
vessel  was  captured  by  Captain  Deaaogurs,  they 
begged  to  be  sent  back  to  ^ain,  but  were  dUoUed  in 
thcrougueroUes  company  of  Frcnch  marinea.  TUoo, 
in  his  evidence  pwnm  at  Brest  (1698),  gives  abundant 
details  regardinj?  the  character,  customs,  and  religious 
rites  of  the  Indian  trihes  with  whom  he  had  lived,  as 
well  as  of  the  fauna  and  flora  <^  the  southern  portion 
of  the  continent.  The  trflbsabe  mentions  are  in* 
embed  under  the  following  names:  Clamcoets,  Tenn 


lUon,  Nicolas,  Draneh  Jesuit.  hiBt<man.  and  _ 
aaeetical  writer,  b.  at  MouUns,  31  Augoat.  IflOS:  d.  eriouans,  Tohos,  Cen»,  Ayennys,  AmaWiama,  Cano* 
■*  FIttH  »  Marofa.  UU.  Melgf  bi  UuBtTrmilmi  aod  (Somana.  Than  ia  a  peal 
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probability,  ulthouRh  'l  iiUm  rannot  affirm  it  as  cer- 
tain, that  one  of  lh«  rivers  seen  by  him  duriii^t  his  in- 
tercoune  wiih  the  iDdians  was  the  MiaBiwippi  which 
Ia  SalVa  pnaoatan  denth  pravanted  tlM  oaoinmar 
from  speini  again. 

Tanqdat,  Did.  einialogiqu*  (Montreal,  1881);  Archive*  of  the 
JtforiM  (FnDM.  lOSfQ;  (LuUiaAO.  //m^  du  CauaUa  (MontreaJ, 

MHO. 

Lionel  Lindsay. 

Tamanac  IndianB,  a  fannerfy  important  tribe  of 
Cariban  linguistic  stock  oooupyingthe  teiritoiy  about 
Uie  Cuchivero  River,  a  tributfuy  of  t  he  lower  Qnnooo^ 
Yenemela.  In  1 749  they  were  in  part ,  together  wfth  a 

!art  of  the  S:iUv!i,  p;!ith«Tt  il  into  the  mission  of  P;ui 
lUis  del  Enc:irama<hi  (briefly  Encarammia),  t-^tab- 
lishetl  in  that  year  by  the  ceh-brat^Ml  Jesuit  missionary- 
and  historian,  Father  8.  (iiUi,  on  the  eaat  bank  of  the 
Orinoco,  some  distance  above  the  Apura.  Father 
Gilii  resided  with  the  tribe  for  eiditeen  jrean  tmtil  the 
expulsion  of  the  order,  when  the  Jesuit  mifliuona  of  the 
Orinoco  w<'n'  turne<l  over  to  tht-  l  Yanciscans.  Change 
of  atiministration,  disorders  of  the  revolutionarj' 
period  and  governmental  ni  >jl<'<  t  niininl  the  missions, 
while  frequent  fever  epidemics  and  terrible  loaBea  dur- 
inc  tiie  War  of  Independence  deciuuited  the  Orinoco 
inboa,  and  aa  early  as  1840  the  Tamaaae  nwe  rktior 
aXty  extinct  with  the  exc<'ption  of  a  few  acattend  In- 
dividuals. In  culture  and  mode  of  living  t  ho  Tamanao 
resembled  the  Maipure.  They  had  a  lengtliy  genesis 
myth,  with  a  deluge,  in  which  a  man  and  a  woman 
aaved  ihemaelvea  oy  climbing  to  the  top  of  a  high 
BKNintaiii  oaOed  Tamaaaoa  and  miraculoualy  created 
a  new  human  race  from  the  fruit  of  the  maurititia 
palm .  Hence  the  name  of  the  tribe.  Their  gpeat  cul- 
turc  hero  was  Amalivara,  wlio  oaine  to  them  m  a  boat 
from  over  the  eastern  ocean  aii<l  finally  returned  in  the 
aame  way,  after  carving  nwmerouw  harred  pictographs 
upon  now  inaooeaaible  cliffs  in  the  Tamanac  countn^. 
Hence  the  miaaioaaries  were  auppoeed  by  some  of  toe 
Indians  to  be  moaBftngers  from  their  loet  culture  hero 
and  benefactor.   (See  abo  Maipurs;  Sauva.) 

OlUI.  Soffit  di  lUna  amerieana  (Rome,  17A4);  Hcubouht, 
TVantl  <»  tna  EgttinMHaX  RagUmi  ttf  America  (Landon,  1818); 
BniTAB,  Caidlooo  d*  Ih  fauwH.  I  CMadrid.  UKX)):  Oaiuai. 
Gtagrafia  de  Vmuudt  ffwm,  IM1)|  BBOROH,  Ammiatk  SKM 
(N«w  York.  1891). 

JiHW  Mo(»nnr. 


n^sidencc  of  the  bishop  and  governor  is  in  Ciudad 
Victoria,  2467  feet  above  sea  level,  which  has  apopuI*> 
tionof  17,861  inhabitants  (1910).  Fat  her  Andr6  Olraoe, 
who  was  the  first  to  preach  the  GoBpel  in  the  region 


Tamaamii  %  titular  see  in  C>i)rus,  suffragan  of 
Salaoiiay  1M  dtnated  in  the  great  eeotru  jdaia  of  the 
idand,  aouth-weat  of  Soli,  on  the  road  from  Soli  to 

Tremithus.  As  there  were  copper  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, it  i.H  ver>'  prohahly  tlie  Teni.  sc,  mentioned 
by  Iloim  r  Odyssey,  1,  InI  i,  whieh  \va.s  in  his  time 
the  principal  copper  market  of  the  island.  To-day 
<he  three  vilhiges  of  Pera,  f^iakopio,  and  Politiko 
oooupy  the  former  site.  The  ooina  warrant  our  uae 
of  the  spelling,  Tamaaaua.  Aco(mlinff  to  the  Icgenda 
of  Saints  Rarnab.Ts  and  Auxibius,  the  first  eon.secmt<Hi 
bishop  was  St.  llcrachdef?,  later  transferred  to  .Salami.*i, 
where  he  was  8Uceee<ie(l  hy  St.  Mynni,  like  hiiuM  lf 
a  martyr  (27  Septemb<'r).  Thrw  other  bishoj)s  are 
mentioned:  Tychon  present  at  the  Council  of  Con- 
atantinople,  3S1:  Epaphroditua  at  the  Council  of 
Ghaloedon^  451;Nioetaain  1210.  TheMewMfup- 
preaaed  by  the  Latina  in  1322,  and  never  r&«atab!idied. 

Saimi,  lNe(.  «/  Gr.  attd  Rum.  (hog.,  a.  v. ;  H  ackrtt,  A  Bittorg 

Ikf  Orlhodoi  Church  of  Ci/vnt,i  fl.nnflon.  1001>.  2(0  («)..  SI.*?:  I.E 
Qcir.N,  Oricnn  chriM.,  II,  10."j9;  MCllkh,  "''l.  Diuht.  .W/t--^  .  ^ 

heUmtit.  1,  MO;  Dkubatb  in  AnalMta  BM»ulutrui,  \X\l 
Wrmm,  190I)*  *Kr. 

S.  Pinunis. 

HuhmiIUmm,  Diocnn  of  (CivrrATU  Victoria 
nvB  TAMAUUPSmts),  in  the  Mexican  Republic, 
BufTragan  of  Linares,  Its  area  is  that  of  the  state  of 
the  same  name,  31,758  sq.  miles,  besides  two  parishes 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz;  it 
haa  a  population  of  249,353  (Census  of  1910).  The 


now  known  as  the  above  bishopric,  came  from  Bursoap 
Snain,  in  lo2.S,  and  worked  tmtil  1571,  when  he  died  at 
Tampico.  beloved  by  :U1.   In  1530  the  Franciscan 


Fathers  founded  the  Guardianship  of  San  Salvador, 
which  con)prise<l  twelve  eonvent.-J,  and  were  almotit 
all  situated  in  the  territory  now  known  as  the  State 
of  TamauIijiJi-H ;  a  few  of  thesis  coiiveiit.s,  however,  were 
situated  outside  of  this  territory,  for  instance,  tnat  of 
Ozuloama,  which  is  now  a  parish,  and  which, 
thoug^  situated  in  the  State  of  Vem  Cnia,  bdongi  to 
the  Bishoprie  of  TamauUpaa.  In  1748  the  Fathers  of 
the  Apoatolic  College  of  Nuestra  Seftora  de  Guada- 
lui)e  oe  Zacat««cas  took  charge  of  the  missions;  these 
Wire  placed  in  the  hand^  nf  the  Fathers  of  4he 
Province  of  Santo  Evangelio  de  Mexico  in  1768. 
This  sec  was  planned  aa  early  aa  1722.    In  IMO 

Fiua  IX  made  a  vicariate  AiMMtoIio  of  the  tcnitoqft 
•ad  Ik  1880  the  pope's  Bun  "Apoatolicum  in  Um- 

irnilM  Olbis  EccU^ias"  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a 
biaboprie,  naming  Ciudad  Victoria  a.s  its  ej)b<e<)pal 
aee,  and  nuikin^;  it  t^ulTrn^^an  of   Mexico.  When 


the  new  Archbishopric  of  Linaree  (or  Monter^) 
created  m  1801  it  MOHM  part  of  it,  and  w 
to  thia  dagr* 


aWIHjjto  hkUrieo,  y  uUtdUtieo  4$  U 


There  are  no  Mminailea  in  thia  bishopric,  pric 

and  rectors  being  fumi.shed  by  the  Diocewe  of  Zamora 
and  others.  It  is  crtniite*!,  however,  with  3parochial 
BchcM:»i.s,  and  G  Catholic  e(»lleKe.s  with  7(X)  .Htviiimts; 
there  are  10  Protectant  colleges,  numlwring  about 
fiOO  student  K,  and  14  Protestant  churches.  The 
epiaaopal  city  of  Ciudad  Victoria  waa  founded  in 
1/80  under  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  dd  RefogiD  de 
Aguay;o,  and  haa  beoi  known  by  its  promt 
oqW  ainee  182&. 

Camillus  CnrvaUii. 

Tamburini,  Micbblangelo,  fourteenth  General 
of  the  Society  of  Jeaua,  b.  at  Modena,  27  Sept.,  1648; 
d.  28  Fd},,  1730.  After  having  taught  ^oUiatie 
philosophy  and  theology  for  twelve  years,  he  was  suo- 

ces.sivciy  made  rector  of  several  colleges,  was  chosen 
by  Cardinal  KeynoKl  of  Este  as  his  private  theologian, 
held  the  offices  of  8ecretar>'  general  and  vicar  to 
Thyrsus  Gonzalez,  and  finally,  on  the  latter's  death, 
was  elected  general  on  3  Jan.,  1706,  a  post  which  he 
occupied  till  his  death.  The  reputation  for  aolid 
virtue,  patience,  and  courage,  which  he  had  acquired 
in  the  oifrerent  grades  of  his  order,  was  by  no  means 
dimmed  in  the  long  years  of  his  g«-nernlate.  During 
Tamburiiii'.H  sui)eriorhhii),  the  aiM>Ktolic  activity  of 
the  Society  was  at  its  best;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
could  be  seen  signs  of  the  storm  which  was,  half  a 
eentuiy  later,  to  annihilate  it.  The  BeducooBa  of 
Paraguay  were  beginning  to  bear  fruit;  udirioiinriM 
were  laying  down  tlu  ir  lives  for  tlie  peslHrtlidBan 
in  the  Levant  or  were  l)u^llint;  iiifo  the  steppea  of 
Tibet  aiiiul  untolil  hiiriislujis.  Titer  th«'  (Ireut, 
desirous  of  givmg  hLs  barbarous  subjects  the  benefits 
of  true  religion  and  genuine  civilixation,  admitted  the 
Janita  into  Ruaaia.  Janaeniam,  the  Society'a  bit- 
tereat  foe,  reeetved  ita  death<b1ow  in  1706  by  a  BvH 
of  Clement  XI  ordering  the  suppresaion  of  Porl> 
Royal.  Thr(H>  Jesuit.s,  Tolomei,  Cienfuegos,  and 
Salerno,  were,  in  ."ihort  t-ucceHsion,  rais*^!  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  cardinalate.  John  Francis  Hegu  waa 
beatified,  Alovsiua  of  Ooniaga  and  Stanislaus  Koatka 
were  givien  the  honoon  of  tlie  altar.  At  the  aame 
time,  future  saints  (St.  Francis  de  Hieronymo  and 
Bl.  Anthony  Baldinucci  in  Italy,  Emmanuel  Padial 
in  Spain)  were  labouring  with  ext raordinarj^  succesa 
for  the  salvation  of  snul>  Hut  at  this  period,  too, 
the  debate  over  the  Chmesc  Kitea  waa  at  ita  height. 
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The  JeRuit  misBionarieB  in  China  had  been  accusecl 
of  not  obeying  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  PontiflF. 
Tambunni,  though  naturally  of  a  gentle  disposition, 
oould  be  firm  when  the  honour  of  the  Society  was  at 
stoke.  In  the  name  of  all  the  assistants  and  pro- 
curatore  gathered  at  Rome,  he  protested  to  Clement 
XI  the  fideUty  and  obedience  of  the  whole  Society 
to  the  Vicar  of  Christ.  Thus  ran  the  finishing  sen- 
tence of  his  declaration:  "But  if,  which  (Jod  forbid, 
there  be  anyone  among  us  who  should  harbour  other 
thoughts  or  breathe  other  sentiments — for,  where  the 
number  of  subjects  is  so  large,  human  prudence  fmds 
it  difhrtilt  to  prevent  or  hinder  all  such  things — the 
General,  in  the  name  of  the  Society,  declares,  assures 
and  protests  that  we  reprove  and  reject  him  even  now, 
that  he  is  worthy  of  chastisement,  and  that  he  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  true  and  legitimate  son  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus". 

CrAtimkau-Joly,  Wirf.  de  la  Comp.  d«  JUut,  IV-V;  dk  Guiir 
BUIMT,  Mfnnlugf,  Afittance  iTItalit,  206-tt8;  Sommebvoobu 
Bibl,  dt  la  C.  de  J..  VII,  1827-30. 

A.  C.  COTTEB, 

Tamburini,  Thomab,  moral  theologian,  b.  at  Cal- 
tanisetta  in  Sicilv,  6  March,  1501;  d.  at  Palermo,  10 
October,  1675.  lie  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  when 
fifteen  years  old ;  there  he  became  distinguished  for  ex- 
traordinary virtue  and  a  rare  talent  for  teaching. 

After  a  successful 
oouRM!  of  studies, 
he  held  the  pro- 
fessorship of  phil- 
osophy four  years, 
of  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy' seven  years,  of 
moral  theology 
seventeen  years, 
and  during  thir- 
teen years  was 
rector  of  various 
colleges.  His  writ- 
ings are:  "Metho- 
du3  expeditae  con- 
fes-sionis"  (5  vols., 
Rome,  1647); 
"De  communi- 
one"  (Palermo, 
1649);  "Explicatio 
decalogi"  (Venice, 
1654,  1707;  Milan, 
1655;  Munich, 
1659);  "De  sao- 
rifioio  missas" 
(3  vols..  Antwerp, 
with  other  works 
(Palermo,  1663);  "Juris  divini,  naturalis  et  eccles. 
expositio''  (.3vols.,  Palermo,  16.59-60).  All  these 
works  exhibited  soUdity  of  doctrine  and  elegance 
of  style  and  went  through  several  editions. 
Though  severe  towards  himself,  Tamburini,  when 
deciding  cases  of  conscience  for  others,  was  in- 
clined to  follow  the  milder  views  which  he  found 
reputable  authors  declaring  probable.  This  is  the 
basis  of  the  accusation  of  laxity  frequently  brought 
against  him,  and  led  to  his  controversy  with  Vincent 
Baron.  Tamburini  published  a  refutation  of  the  at- 
tacks of  his  adver8ar>'  under  the  title,  "Germana  doo- 
trina  R.  P.  Th.  Tamburini,  S.J."  In  determining 
the  value  of  Tamburini's  works,  it  is  well  to  recall  the 
criticism  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  in  his  "Thcologia 
Moraiis":  "I^t  us  add  a  word  about  this  author 
(Tamburini),  who  is  not  estimateii  by  many  at  his  full 
value.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was  apt  to  con- 
sider some  opinions  probable  which  do  not  deserve 
that  note;  hence  he  must  l>c  used  with  caution.  But 
when  Tamburini  establishes  his  own  opinions,  he 
shows  that  he  is  a  thorough  theologian  and  solves  the 
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questions  by  reducing  them  to  their  last  principles. 
Competent  judges  will  find  that  the  opinions  whicn  he 
then  sets  down  as  the  more  tenable  are  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  more  correct". 

De  Feller.  Did.  Hist.,  VIII,  353;  HirRTKR,  NomenclaUir,  II, 
270;  SouMKRvotiBL,  BiUioOiiqut,  VII,  1830. 

John  M.  Fox. 

Tametsi  (AtTnouGn),  the  first,  word  of  ch.  i,  sess. 
24,  Ue  Hef.  Matr.,  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  This 
chapter  contains  the  legislation  of  the  Church  which 
was  in  force  until  P^ter,  1908,  concerning  clandestine 
marriage.  It  decrees  thus:  Those  wh<»  attempt  to 
contract  marriage  otherwise  than  in  the  presence  of 
the  parish  priest  or  of  another  priest  delegated  by  him 
or  by  the  oniinary,  and  before  two  or  three  witnesses, 
the  holy  8yno<l  renders  wholly  incapable  of  contract- 
ing and  declares  such  contracts  null  and  void.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Clandestinity  for  a 
complete  study  of  this  decree.  In  a  modified  form 
the  prescriptions  of  "Tametsi"  were  extcnde<l  to  the 
universal  Church  by  the  decree  "Ne  tenuire".  The 
chapter  "Tametsi  declares  that  clandestine  con- 
tracts of  marriage  freely  entere<l  into  are  valid,  unless 
rendered  null  by  the  non-observance  of  regulations 
made  by  the  Church,  and  anathematizes  those  who 
hold  the  contrary,  as  well  as  those  who  falsely  assert 
the  invahdity  ol  a  marriage  contracted  w^ithout 
parents'  consent,  or  who  aHinn  that  parents  by  their 
approval  or  disappn>val  may  afTcct  the  binding  force 
of  such  contracts.  It  is  declaretl,  however,  that  the 
Church  has  always  disapproved  of  marriages  con- 
tracted secretly,  or  without  the  consent  of  parents. 
This  same  chapter  of  the  Tridentine  Council  pre- 
scribes) the  promulgation  of  the  banns  of  marriage, 
which  is  a  refietition  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council, 
the  form  expressing  consent  to  be  u.setl  and  the  in- 
scribing of  the  nuuriage  in  the  fjarochial  register. 
It  declares  also  that  any  priest,  secular  or  regular, 
other  than  the  pastor,  assisting  at  a  marriage  or 
giving  the  solemn  nuptial  blessing  without  proper 
ueUication  is  susjwnde*!  at  once  and  remains  under 
siLspension  till  rightly  absolvetl  by  the  ordinary  of  the 
parish  prii'st  of  the  contnvcting  parties.  This  cen- 
sure, however,  is  no  longer  incurretl,  though  punish- 
ment may  be  meted  out  to  those  who  offend  in  this 
matter.  Finally,  "Tametsi"  recommends  that  those 
almut  to  marry  approach  the  Sacraments  of  Penance 
and  the  Eucharist,  and  that  local  customs  and  rites 
connected  with  marriage  be  obser\'ed.  (See  also 
Maubiage,  Moral  and  Canonical  Aspect  of.) 

Andrew  B.  Meehan 

Tamisier,  Marib-Marthe-Baptistine  (called  by 
her  intimates  Emilia),  initiator  of  international  Eu- 
charist ic  con  gresst-a,  b.  at  Tours,  1  Nov.,  lS;i4;  d.  there 
20  June,  1910.  From  her  childhood  her  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  extraonlinar>';  nhe  called  a 
day  without  Holy  Communion  a  veritaole  CJood  Fri- 
day. In  1847  she  became  a  pupil  of  the  Religious  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  at  Marmoutier,  remaining  there  four 
years.  Without  any  special  attraction  for  the  life  of  a 
religious  she  nia<le  three  unsuccessful  attempts  to  en- 
ter it;  the  third  was  in  the  Convent  of  Perpetual 
Adoration  founded  by  Ven.  P^re  ICj-mard,  wno  as- 
sured her  she  still  belonged  to  our  I>ord  in  the  Blessed 
Sacmment.  A  lady  of  wealth  sought  her  aid  in  es- 
tablishing a  community  of  perpetual  adoration  but 
this  plan  also  came  to  naught.  She  then  (1871)  went 
to  live  near  the  tomb  of  Bh-ssetl  Jean  Vianney  at  Ars. 
Coming  under  the  direction  of  \hht  Chevrier  of 
Lyons  she  found  her  tnie  vocation,  at  once  contempla- 
tive and  active,  in  the  Euchiu"i.s( ic  cause.  She  nad 
been  prepared  for  it  bv  many  trials  and  disappoint* 
ments.  Throughout  France  and  beyond,  by  exten- 
sive correspondence  and  by  travel  she  spread  the  devo- 
tion.  With  the  help  of  Mgr  de  S<^gur  and  Mgr 
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Richard,  then  Bishop  of  Belley,  pilgrimages  were 
started  to  sanctuaries  where  Eucharistic  miracles  had 
taken  place.  Their  success  led  to  Eucharistic  con- 
grosHcs.  At  the  Lourdcs  Congress  she  was  called 
tJbe  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  but  her 
name  was  not  publicly  associated  with  the  con- 
gretiseti  until  after  hej-  death.  Canon  Vaudon's  his- 
tory of  the  congresses  published  just  before  her  death, 
though  giving  a  detailed  account  of  her  apostolic 
career,  calls  her  only  "Mile  .  .  .  ".  She  lived  for 
some  years  at  Issouaun  and  ministered  there  to  the 
Shrine  of  Our  I>ady  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  All  her 
Hpare  means,  though  often  depriving  herself,  she 
devoted  to  tne  education  of  poor  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood. 

MIU  Taminer  in  The  Sentitul  of  the  BUtaed  Sacnmtnt  (New 
York,  July,  1011);  Vacdon,  L'CEutre  d«*  Convri*  Eueharittiquf 
(Pwia  and  Montre*!.  1010);  L'Idial  (Paria.  1910). 

B.  Randolph. 

Tanagra,  atitularseein  Hollas,  .•niffraganof  Corinth; 
it  was  ii  town  of  Biixitia,  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  iEsopus.  It  was  also  called  Poemandria 
and  its  territory  Poemandria.  In  457  b.  c.  the 
Athenians  were  defeated  near  Tanagra  by  the  Lace- 
diemonians,  but  early  in  the  following  year  they  in 
turn  defeated  the  Boeotians,  tht-reby  becoming 
masters  of  Borotia.  The  oity  walls  were  destroyed! 
In  426  the  Athenians  invaded  the  territory  of 
Tanagra  and  defeated  the  Tanagrians  and  Boeo- 
tians. The  people  of  Tanagra  were  noted  for 
their  fruEality,  loyalty,  and  hospitality.  Their 
land  yielded  little  wheat,  but  the   beet  wine  in 

Bceotia,  and  the  town 
was  also  noted  for  its 
fight  ing-cocks.  Under 
Augustus  Tanagra  and 
Thespiaj  were  tlie  chief 
towns  of  Bceotia.  It  had 
numerous  temples,  one 
of  Dionysius  with  a 
fiimous  statue  by  Calanus 
and  a  remarkable  Triton, 
other  temples  of  The- 
mis, .\phn>dite,  Apollo. 
Hermes  Criophorus,  ana 
Hermes  PromacUus.  The 
gynmasium  contained  a 
portrait  of  the  {xjeteaa, 
Corinna,  who  was  bom 
at  Tanagra  and  commem- 
orated there  by  a  monu- 
ment. Pliny  calls  Tan- 
agra a  free  state.  It  was 
Htill  important  in  the 
sixth  century,  but  must 
soon  after  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Slavic  inva- 
sions. A  station  on  the 
railway  between  .\thens 
and  Thebes  is  now  called 
Tansigra;  it  connect*  with 
the  village  of  Skimatari 
(650  inhabitantJi),  about 
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eight  miles  south  of  which  are  the  niins  of  the  ancient 
town  including  the  acropoli.s,  necropolis  etc.  Excava- 
tions have  made  the  tombs  famous  lor  the  pretty  Uttle 
terra-cot t«  figurines  which  they  contain.  Duchesne 
has  published  ("Bulletin  de  correspondance  heU6- 
niquo",  111,  Paris,  1S79,  144)  a  Christian  inscription 
dating  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  Only  one 
bishop  is  known,  Hesychius,  who  in  4.'>8  signtNj  the 
letter  from  the  provincial  svnod  to  the  Emperor 
Leo  (\jc  Quien,  "Oriens  Christ.",  II,  212)- the  other 
bishop  mentioned  by  him  belongs  to  another  see. 
SiDTn,  Di<i.  of  Orttk  and  Roman  Otog.,  B. 

S.  P^TRioks. 


Tancred,  Prince  of  Antioch,  b.  about  1072;  d.  at 
Antioch,  12  Dec.,  1112.  He  was  the  son  of  Marquess 
Odo  and  Emma,  nrobably  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Guiscard.  He  tooK  the  Cross  in  1096  with  the  Nor- 
man lords  of  Southern  Italy  and  joined  the  service  of 
his  uncle  Bohemund.  Having  di.sembarkcd  at  Ar- 
lona  (Epirus),  they  marched  towards  Constantinople, 
and  Tancred  soon  attracted  attention  by  his  activity, 
bra  very,  and  somewhat  undisciplined  zeal;  according 
to  his  biographer,  Raoul  de  Caen,  he  was  noted  also 
for  hLs  humanity  and  kindness  towards  the  defence- 
less. He  brilliantly  repulstxi  the  Byzantine  army 
which  attacked  him  as  he  was  crossing  the  V'ardar 
(28  Feb.,  1097).  from  which  time  Tancred  became  and 
remained  the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Greeks.  Unlike 
Bohemund,  he  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  leaders  who 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  ndeUty  demandetl  by  Alexis 
Comnenus.  He  playe<l  an  important  part  in  the  siege 
of  Nicfea,  and  later,  during  the  difficult  march  through 
Asia  Minor,  he  led  the  way  southwards  and  captured 
Tarsus  which  Baldwin  triwl  in  vain  to  wrest  from  him 
(Sept.,  1097).  While  Baldwin  advance<l  towards  the 
Euphrates,  Tancred  seized  the  towns  of  CiUcia.  He 
tooK  an  active  part  also  in  the  siege  of  Antioch.  In 
the  march  on  Jerusalem  he  commanded  the  vanguard, 
and  on  15  July,  1099,  he  entered  the  city,  after 
making  a  breach  in  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen.  He 
vainly  endeavoured  to  save  the  Uves  of  300  Mus- 
sulmans who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  {Templum  Domini).  On  the  other  hand  he 
looted  the  treatures  amassed  in  that  building  and 
distributed  them  among  his  knights.  He  received 
from  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  who  had 
been  selected  over 
him  as  king,  the  fiefs 
of  Tiberias  and  Ca!fa. 
When  Bohemund  was 
captured  bv  theTurks 
m  July,  1100,  Tancred 
assumed  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Princi- 
pahty  of  Antioch,  and 
extended  its  bound- 
aries at  the  expense 
of  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeks.  During  the 
war  between  Bohe- 
mund and  Alexia 
Comnenus  (1104-OS), 
Tancred  defended 
both  the  Principality 
of  Antioch  and  the      Tancred.  P«inc«  or  Aitnoca 

Countship  of  Edessa:  "  °^  p""' 

he  also  strengthened  the  Christian  power  in  those 
districts,  and  refused  to  recognize  the  Trt  ♦y  of 
Dunazzo  by  which  Bohemund  had  ceded  the  mze- 
raiuty  of  Antioch  to  the  emperor.  A  skilled  pohtician, 
he  knew  how  to  placate  the  Greeks  and  issued  Greek 
money  on  which  he  is  represented  adorned  with  gold 
and  jewels,  wearing  a  turban  surmounted  by  a  cros«. 

RAOfL  Db  Caen,  Gata  Tancrrdi  (the  author  went  to  PaleatixM 
in  1107  and  wu  attaehe<i  to  the  army  of  Tancred)  in  HiM, 
Octiil.  dtt  CroitadtM.  III.  &37-A0I;  HcHLCMBERaEii.  ATumunta- 
(iguc  de  I'Orimt  loTin  (Parut,  IS7S),  45;  Dr.  Saulct,  Tantr tdt  ia 
BMi"(h.  Keote  de*  Chartt*  (lS4.n:  O.  |>E  .Stdow.  Tankreti  (I^ip. 
liK,  18S0);  Ret,  Wirf.  del  prineet  d'Anlioche  in  Retue  Orient  Latin 
(1890).  334;  Kitqleb,  Boemund  u.  Tankrtd  (TObinxen,  1S03); 
CuALxsoos,  Et»ai  $ur  U  rfgned'.iUxit  Comnine  (Paria,  1900); 
Stetbhson,  Tk»  Crveaderi  in  the  Eatt  (Cambridge.  1907). 

Louis  Br£hier. 

Taney.  Roger  Bkookb  (pronounced  Tawney), 
fifth  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  b.  in  C'alvert  County,  Maryland,  17  March, 
1777;  d.  at  Washington,  12  October,  1864.  His 
father,  Micliael  Taney,  was  a  gentleman  of  Catholic 
ancestr>'  and  education,  and  his  mothtrr,  Monica 
Brooke,  was  also  a  Catholic.    He  was  educated  at  pri- 
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I  and  by  tutors  until  15  yean  M,  when  he 

entered  Dickinsson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 
He  obtainwl  his  H.  A.  in  1795,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1796  wont  io  Aiiiiapolia  to  read  law  in  the  office  of 
Jeremiah  Tow nley  Chase,  one  of  the  chief  justicea  of 
the  General  Court  of  Maryland.  Early  in  1799  he 
was  adimUed  to  the  bar.  Betuming  to  his  father's 
home  m  Cdvert  County  to  practice  his  orofcssion, 
he  shortly  afterwards  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Delfgalta,  being  then  Bcarcely  twenty- three 
years  of  age  and  the  youngest  member  of  the 
Assembly.  In  March,  1801,  he  went  to  Frederick 
to  establish  himself  better  in  his  legal  practice, 
httviOB  been  defeated  for  re-election  to  the  Legisla- 
ture  nam  Calvert  Countv.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  from  Frederick 
county  in  1803  on  the  Federal  ticket,  butj  the  countv 
being  strongly  Republican,  he  waa  agiun  (h-featm. 
On  7  January,  IStMi.  he  married  Anne  Phoebe  Charl- 
ton Key,  only  daugnter  of  John  Ro.'«  Key,  and  8i.>iter 
<tf  Francis  Soott  Key,  a  law  student  witA  Ttjoar.  at 
Amiaiiolla,  who  alUi  wawh  wiuto  tha  «8laM|MB^ 
Banner". 

When  General  Wilkinson,  then  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Army,  was  tried  before  a 
court  martial,  convened  at  PVetlerick  in  l.Hll,  on 
charges  of  b*'ing  an  a<  ('omplice  of  Aaron  Burr,  Taney 
was  one  of  the  counsel  in  his  defence,  and^  together 
with  J<ihn  Hanson  Thomas,  succeeded  in  wmning  his 
acquittal.  Both  refused  aoj  fee  for  their  service  be- 
eauae  thev  had  riiared  tlM  mmpU&aa  uahiat  fhe  ao> 
cused.  Taney  was  cl(  f(  nf<Hl  on  the  Federal  ticket  for 
member  of  the  Huu.s*'  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  1810  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate. 
At  the  March  term,  1819,  of  the  Frederick  County 
Court,  he  sucoessfuUy  defended  Jacob  Gruber,  a 
Methodiat  miniatar,  who  waa  hidicted  lor  inoiuiig 
sbTsa  to  the  distmfbaiioe  of  the  peace  of  tiw  state.  In 
1823,  he  moved  to  Baltimore,  and  wa.s  soon  recog- 
nised a.s  the  jeudijig  lawyer  of  that  city,  being  ap- 
pointed in  1827  b>' Governor  Kent  as  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  MarvlandLAipon  the  unanimous  recommen- 
dation cf  toe  Vmgkore  bar.  ftmident  Andrew 
Jaekao^  ft  warm  ^ptrer  of  Taney,  appointed  him 
Attamesr-Oenefol  p  the  United  States  on  21  June, 
1831,  and,  U|)on  tht  refusal  of  Willi;un  J.  Duane,  Sec- 
retary of  lha  Trsasury,  to  remove  the  giA  eriunt  nt 
the  United  States  Hank,  the  preniiient 
e  from  office  on  23  Sept.,  1833,  andjt)u 
appointed  Taney  in  his  stead.  The 
the  duties  of  the  secretanahq)  on  the 
_  . ,  and  two  days  later  gave  the  order  for 
th§  removal  of  the  deposits  to  take  effect  on  the  first 
of  October  foUowirig.  His  appointment  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  having  been  ma*le  during 
a  reci-HB  of  Congress,  his  nomination  was  sent  to  the 
Sena^'^'by  the  president  on  23  June,  1834,  and  was 
rejected  after  a  heated  debate.  This  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Government  that  a  oahuiet 
officer  appointed  by  a  oresident  had  been  rejected. 
Taney  immediately  submitted  his  resignation  to 
President  Jackson,  arid  the  latter  accejit<d  it  with 
much  regret.  Judge  (iabriel  Duvall  f)f  Mar>'land{  an 
associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  ('ourt  of  the  United 
States,  resigned  in  1835,  and  President  Jackson  nom- 
fantod  Tane^-  in  his  stead,  but  the  nomination  was  not 
brought  up  m  the  Senate  until  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  was  then  indefinitely  postponed,  which  amounted 
to  a  rejection.  Thi-;  -.vas  dur  to  the  fai't  that  the 
Senate  ii»  then  eon.-<titutt.d  waf  violently  op{X)sed  on 

£)liiical  grounds  to  the  president.  In  the  same  year 
Mkson  again  named  Taney  for  a  place  on  the  Su- 
prmaa  Bench,  this  time  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall's 
successor.  The  nomination  was  strongly  opposed 
by  SenatoiB  Wdbalir  and  Clay,  but  was  finally  con- 
firmed on^Sllardi,  1831^  bgr  aa^otitarof  fmatan 
TOtea. 
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removed  ' 
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In  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever  of  188B,  JuallM 

Taney's  wife,  who  never  became  a  Catholic,  waa 
stricken  and  di.-.l  at  Old  Point  Comfort  on  2<t  S»>p- 
teniber,  and  their  youngest  chiM  died  tlu-  fullnuing 
day.  The  most  famous  case  decided  by  the  Snpreme 
Court  during  Chief  Juntice  Taney's  incumbency  was 
that  of  Dred  Scott  v.  John  F.  A.  Sanford,  the  opin- 
ion in  which,  delivered  by  Taney^  has  been  much  mis- 
quoted and  misunderstood.  Chief  Justice  Taney  did 
much  towards  the  building  up  of  the  system  of  prac- 
tice in  the  Supreme  Court,  framing  it  after  that  of  tlie 
Eng]i.sh  courts,  yet  so  modified  a&  to  be  adaptaljlo  to 
tlie  changed  conditions  existing  in  the  United  Stateai 
His  opinions  were  arrived  at  rather  by  deep  reficctioa 
and  c^plioation  of  established  legal  principles  to  the 
questions  presented  to  him  than  through  exhaustive 
research  of  authorities.  While  giving  due  re»])e<!t  to 
former  decisions,  he  did  not  rely  slavishly  ui>on  prece- 
dents. By  his  dignified,  though  kindly,  bearing,  he 
always  commanded  the  utmost  respect  for  lu.s  ('<jurl. 
He  had  few,  if  any,  personal  enemiosi  and  the  purity 
of  his  private  life  was  never  questioned,  even  by  his 
pditicai  opponents.  Earhr  in  life  he  manumitted  the 
slaves  inherited  from  his  father,  and  as  long  as  they 
lived,  he  provided  for  the  older  hik  is  by  monthly  pen- 
sions, lie  wa-s  buritni  at  Frederick  hy  the  side  of  his 
motln  r's  grav.  ,  m  accordance  with  his  own  requi-st. 
There  is  a  handsome  statue  of  him  in  Mount  Vernon 
Plac<',  Baltimore. 

Van  Sa.vdvooiit,  Liret  of  the  Chirf  Jutilkri,  (2  vols.,  Albany, 
1822);  Ttixr,  Memmr  of  RoQtr  Brookr  Ttinry  (Haltimorp,  1872|J 


Soulhtm  lAbrary  Mtuttnatr,  IV  (Rirhrooiul.  1838),  348;  ATo- 
Uamal  QttMUrhi  Rmrimo,  X  (New  Y  ork.  18M),  M;  Tk*  Catkolie 

QtoirTarit.  1900).  i 


ViMrtarto  Htimo,  X  {Nem  York.  18M),  flO;  Tlu  CatKolie 
y«rM,JJCYin  '(New.  York,  1886),  396;  Tka  Qrim  Bog,  XIV 

J.  P.  W.  M ONSAL. 

Tanguay,  CvpRreil,  genealogist,  b.  at  Quebec, 
ISl'.l ;  d.  11XJ2.  After  a  course  of  chkssics  and  theology 
at  (Quebec  Seminary,  he  was  ordained  in  1843.  The 
first  twenty-two  veaia  of  his  priesthood  were  devoted 
to  paroohial  work,  anwwiialhr  at  Bitnnwifcl,  when  ha 
greatly  eontriboted  to  the  rotmdatioo  of  the  fatim 
diocesjin  seminar)'.  His  e.-irly  t;i--ife  for  ^'fticaldKical 
.Htudics  fully  manifested  it.-rlf  aftiT  his  otficial  ap- 
I>ointincnt  to  tlie  Doiuinion  Stat ist i(;.«j  Department 
(IHtiTj.  His  whole  time  wats  henceforth  spent  in 
consulting  and  compiling  parochial  and  historical 
zMocda  turougbout  Quebec,  the  Maritime  B(oyumm)% 
Ontario,  ana  tha  old  Frcndi  eettlementi  hi  tha 
T'liiti  d  States.  He  also  twice  visif<«fl  France  for  the 
sanic  pur|x>se.  As  the  result  of  }iis  l  ilmurs  he  pub 
liahed  (1S71-90)  his  "Diciiniiiiaire  ^;i  ii.'alouiijue  dea 
families  canadicnncs  fran^alscs  depuis  Ics  origineM  de 
la  oolonie  jusqu'ik  nos  jours",  comprising  seven 
large  douUe  oohuiiii  vowmaa  of  ovw  mx  hundred 
pagei! «  eotosMd  imdertatiiiR,  fitftraimiaewiia  body 
of  collaborators,  which  he  achieved  alone.  Although 
he  was  unable  to  realiae  the  latter  part  of  his  pro- 
gramme entirely  and  many  itKicrMir:n-ifs  ha\e  crej)t 
mto  his  work,  yet  on  the  whole  it  is  higlily  reliable 
and  almost  unique.  BvM'f  Freooh  Canadian  by 
eompletin{(  from  eontemiorary  registers  the  infocoaaF 
tion  Buppbed  by  tiato  dietwnary  can  proudly  trace  ba^ 
his  genealogy  to  his  ancc-stora  from  oUl  France.  It 
has  pn>ved  valuable  for  the  discovery  of  canonical 
imf)c<liment8  to  marriage  througli  relationship,  and 
has  given  birth  to  a  copious  genealogical  literature  of 
less  comprehensiveness.  In  recognition  of  bia 
labours  the  author  received  a  prelatiira  from  Leo 
Xm  (18S7).  He  hkewiBenaUttbBd"]M|MrtoiMdn 
clerg4  canadien-fraogaja"  (lt09)  and  "A  tnmn  lai 
ledstres"  (1886). 

Did.  hitf.  Axtevi 


Tanls,  a  titular  we,  suffragan  of  PduHiurn  in  Au- 
gustamnica  Prima,  capital  of  the  fourteenth  distriot 
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of  Lower  Vj^ypt.  Tub  (in  Egyptian  Zani,  in  He- 
brow  Zoan)  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  to 
which  it  iinvf  iia  name.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world,  iih  tho  Flihle  bears  witm-sn  (Num.,  xiii, 
23).  and  iiicroKlyi>liic  iti.scriptions  attest  its  existence 
unacr  rhartw)  Pcpi  1  Merira  of  the  aixUi  dynasty.  It 
flourished  eepeoiaUy  under  the  pharoas  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty,  under  the  Hykaos,  or  shepherd  kinsa  (fif- 
teenth to  seventeenth  fij-nastics),  under  the  |)naroaa 
of  the  ninptt«enth,  twenty-first,  and  twenty-third  dy- 
nasties, who  had  made  Tunis  ilioir  capital.  It  wa.s  un- 
der the  shepherd  kings  that  the  Jews  installed  them- 
Bdves  in  Eorpt  in  the  land  of  Gesscn,  near  Tanis,  and 
it  ia  in  tliis  aity.  which  w^as  therenidenoeof  RamesesII, 
that  Moaes  ana  Aaron  performed  many  wonders  (Ps. 
bcxvii,  12  and  43).  It  i^  a  mistake  to  confound  Tanis 
with  the  Harnesses  built  by  the  Israelites  (Ex.,  i,  10 
and  11)  and  situated  very  probably  at  Tell-Rotab. 
The  Prophet  Isaias  (xix,  11-13;  xxx,  4)  denounced 
Tanis  and  the  Jewish  politicians  who  had  recourse  to 
ita  kinvj  ao  too  Ezccniel  (xxx,  14  and  18),  who  an- 
BomMM  iti  approaching  destruotion.  Jeremiaa,  who 
also  praMHUwed  (ii,  16)  anathemas  against  the  city, 
was  foroed  to  follow  the  Jews  thither  after  the  con- 
quest of  Palestine  by  Nahuchoilnnosor  (Jer.,  xliii,  7- 
lU;  xliv,  1;  xlvi^  14).  In  these  hkst  pa-s-sa^es  however 
the  Bible  uscw  Thacphanes  or  Tliaphanlu  .s,  in  Latin 
Taphnes,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  this  is 
the  same  as  Tanis,  aome  identif  ving  Taphnes  with  Tell 
Dafaneh,  about  seventeen  miles  from  ^an  or  Tania. 
llie  earhest  Bishop  of  Tanis  is  Eudsmon,  a  Melitian 
bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Men- 
tion may  be  made  also  of  Hermion,  bishop  in  'M2; 
Atxillwiiius,  prewi-nt  at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephcsus 
and  Paul  in  4.j8.  Liosides  tlicsc  Le  Quicn  speaks  of 
eight  Jacobite  bishops  (Orien.s  christ.,  II,  635-38), 
thelastafwhomUvedinlOfitt.  About 870  the  Fieneh 
mcmk  Bernard  visited  Tanis,  "in  qua  sunt  duristiani 

mtdtum  religiosi,  niniia  hospitalite  ferventes"  (Toh- 
ler  and  Molinier,  "Itinera  hiero-solymitana  ',  1,  .il'.i). 
At  the  pr4  s<  lit  t  ime  Tanis  is  a  jjoor  villii>:e  called  San 
el  Ilaggar  cuptaining  157U  inhabitants,  near  Lake 
Menzalch.  The  mins,  situated  aoout  twenty  min- 
utes distance,  ooosiat  of  a  large  temple,  a  small 
BWiita  temple,  and  of  other  moaunNiita  not  identi- 

lll0Q«i 

PanoB.  fMt  In  Bovft  BxphnUmt  frntdJELeaioa,  lttS-8); 
BoOOi,  G4cq.  ondtnne  dt  la  Ba*»t^Bmpu  (Firiii  IWl);  90-6; 
JVUISW.  L'Bgyj**  (I'ille.  1891),  151-7:  AMMim&Si,  £s  tt$g,  d» 

rUmssar^pasiMMist  cPsn^  ises).  4i8s» 

a  Vanai. 

TlmMr.  AnAM,  oootravenialiit,  b.  at  huwbruck 

in  1571;  d.  at  Unkcn,  25  May,  1(V?2.  He  entered 
the  Swiety  of  Jesus  in  15S1).  and  taught  at  first 
Hebrew,  aiKjiu^eticii,  ami  niond  tin  ulu^iy.  When  in 
1601  the  religious  debate  between  Catholics  and 
Lutherans  was  arranged  at  Ratisbon,  Tanner  aided 
bis  fellow  Jesuit  Cbratesr  ill  poviDi  Uiat  the  dead  wwd 
of  the  Bible  oould  not  be  the  Mnmne  arbiter  in  mat- 
tery  of  faith-  Tie  himself  published  an  account  of 
the  t>ri)ee«HlinK8  (Mainz,  1602)  and  in  subsequent 
apolnpic.s  hurled  back  the  charjjes  brought  apainst  the 
CathoUcs  by  the  Heforiners.  In  liWA.  the  Bavarian 
duke  invited  biro  to  occupy  the  chair  of  Scholastic 
theokfy  in  the  Univendty  <x  Ingolstadt.  A  stranger 
in  no  rad  of  seienoe  and  gifted  with  a  keen  intellect, 
Tanner  now  developed  an  increasing  activity  both  in 
teafihinK  and  wTitinR  on  theoloirical  subjects.  In  his 
'' .\nut<)nii;i'  confes-sioni.-s  aiii;u-f  ;iii;e  "  ( Innol'^'adt , 
1613),  he  points  out  the  fallaeie^  <if  the  .\uKsburg 
Confession,  both  from  Luther's  own  iu«.serfions  and 
from  the  qualities  essential  to  the  true  Church. 
Against  the  so-called  Utraquists,  lie  wrote  several 
works,  both  in  I>atin  and  in  German,  defending  the 
Church's  practice  of  giving  Commtmion  under  one 
species  only,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Ma.'^s.  Other 
pamphleta  were  issued  by  liim  to  dear  his  order  from 


the  fklse  Maositians  of  its  enemisi.  WteiflieeoB- 

flict  between  the  Venetians  and  Pope  Paul  V  (q.  v.) 
broke  out,  an  able  defence  from  his  pen,  "  Defensionia 
ecch-siiP  liberfatiit  libri  duo"  (Ingolstadt,  16(J7),  vin- 
dicated the  Church's  freeHiom  against  the  tyTannical 
aggressions  of  the  State. 

After  fifteen  years  spent  at  Ingolstadt,  be  wss 
called  by  the  Emperor  Matthias  to  the  VDirerBity  of 
Vienna.  While  tnere  he  published  his  greatest  work, 
the  "Universa  theologia  scholastica'  (Ingolstadt, 
]  <i2f')  27 : ,  which  resembles  the  "  Sutiuna  "of  St.Thomaa 
not  only  in  its  arrangement,  but  also  in  its  solidity  of 
doctrine  and  conciseness  of  diction.  Ferdinand  II, 
Matthias's  successor  on  the  throne  of  the  UabsburgR^ 
ap!>ointed  Iiim  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Prague. 
Flwing  from  the  Swedes,  Tanner  died  at  Unken,  an 
insignificant  village  near  Salzburg.  There  he  still 
rests  amid  unlettered  peasants  in  an  imknown  jrrave. 
But,  OS  Cordara  says,  "bis  virtues,  coupled  with  his 
eminent  erudition,  will  ever  be  his  znost  ||4w»4*d 
epitaph  and  mau.^oIeum." 

CoitriAH*,  llm!.  Sue.  Irsu,  VI,  .%83;  Gciuicnur,  Mtnoloot.  I, 
470;  TH6LJW.  JtfCTwtopinn.  325;  HcaTsa,  Notnenclator,  I.  254; 

A.  C.  Cotter. 

Tanner,  Conrad.  Abbot  of  Einsiedeln,  b.  at  Arth 
in  the  Canton  of  Scnwyz,  28  Dec.,  1752;  d.  7  April, 
1825.  He  studied  the  classics  and  theology  at 
Einsiedeln;  made  vows  in  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict 

on  S  Sept.,  1772,  and  was  ordained  in  May,  1777. 
lie  wjw  eiinage<i  ai»  teacher  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Einsiedeln  and  later  at  BoUinzona.  In  17S7  he  lield  the 
position  of  librarian  at  his  abbey,  and  in  17S9  he  was 
made  dirtnitor  of  the  college  at  Bellinzona.  Duiios 
the  Revolution  Tanner  fled  to  the  TyroL  taking  with 
him  the  miraetdoiu  statue,  the  head  of  St.  Memrad, 
and  other  valuables,  and  remained  there  until  he 
could  restore  the  treasures  to  the  al»bey.  He  wius  ap- 
pt)inte<l  pa-stor  of  St.  Ceroid  in  VorurllttTj;  in  1S02, 
wlieru  he  remained  for  three  years,  until  recalled 
to  act  as  master  of  novioes.  At  the  death  of  Abbot 
Beat  in  1808  Tannsr  vaa  ehwtsd  abbot.  With  jreai 
prudcnoe  he  aeeommodated  htrnmlf  tft  the  poutkal 
situation  and  thus  secured  tboeiirtenoeof  the  monai^ 
tery.  He  encourafied  the  pursuit  of  studies,  renovated 
the  buiMiii|-'s,  :iti<i  rdxiilt  tlie  Holy  Chapel  which 
had  been  destroyed  1798  by  tiic  French  ,\lt hough 
the  village  of  Einsiedeln  was  no  longer  under  his 
jttiisdiotuHi,  lie  retaintnl  for  it  a  fatherly  solicitude 
which  be  manifested  especially  in  the  vean  of  famine 
(1816  and  1S17).  It  was  the  intention  of  Pius  VII 
to  create  the  new  Diocese  of  Waldstatten  out  of  the 
caiitiiiis  I'ri,  .*<i'liuvz.  ami  I'nterwaldcn,  to  make 
TaiuKT  bi-Hhoj),  and  t<>  constitute  the  monks  of  Ein- 
siedeln as  cathe<lral  chapter.  The  matter  was  pro- 
posed in  1818,  but  was  declined  by  the  abbot  and  his 
capitulars.  Tanner's  writings  are:  "Betraehtungen 
sur  sittlichen  Aufkl&rung  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhun- 
dert"  (5  vols.,  Augsburg,  1804-1808);  "Bildung  des 
Geistlichen  durcli  (Icist^'slibungen "  i.Xuu^burg, 
1807),  of  which  a  fifth  edition  appeared  at  Eiusiedeln 
in  1846;  his  pedagogical  works  were  pnWished  by  hii 
successor,  .^ohot  C^elcstine  Miiller. 

RlNonm./,  lt  aW/ijArr*i;r »f AicA(t  uhhtit  lift>tn  Prau  ton  Binn»' 
drtn  (Fr  it  urc,  1870).  20:  KvKM.  Dtr  j^tng*  StitUb»u  mm  IT.  M, 

1837).  22Z. 

Fiumm  Bfaanuir. 

Tanner,  Edmi  nd,  BL^hop  of  Cork  and  Clo>'ne, 
Ireland,  1.574-1.579;  b.  about  1526;  d.  1579.  The 
stjitement  in  his  brief  of  appointment  that  he  was 
born  in  the  eoolesiastical  province  of  Dublin  is  all 
that  is  Icnown  of  his  earlv  life.  His  surname 
borne  by  persons  of  humble  station  at  Calverstown, 
Co.  Kildare,  which,  coupled  with  his  familiarity  with 
the  Euptaces  of  I^ltingtas,  may  give  colour  to  a  sur- 
mise that  be  was  a  native  of  that  dietrict.   In  1606 
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he  was  at  Rome,  being  then  probably  in  Holy  onlera, 
and  entered  ihv  Socu  ty  of  Jesua;  .-iftrr  ;i  yo;ir  in  the 
R^MIWff  Colieee  he  wits  nent  to  Dillingen  Univernity 
m  1807.  and  becatne  doctor  of  divitiity.  His  health, 
howmrar,  tailed  and  h«  left  the  Smwty.  In  1674 
be  was  icain  at  Rome,  and  tiie  See  of  Ooric  and  Ckqma 
being  v.icnnt,  he  was  apiK»interl  thereto,  5  Novem- 
ber, l.'u\,  and  vfiiH  fon.sccriiltci  at  Rome.  In  May, 
1576,  he  set  out  for  Iiclaiiti  with  t'\c»  | it lonal  fjieul- 
tiea  (or  his  own  diocese  and  for  ihoHe  of  Cashei, 
Dobfi&i  and  Hs  SUffira^n  seea  in  the  absence  of  their 
fMMOtive  prdatea.  Mot  long  after  his  reaching 
IrMmd  he  was  captvved  white  exeranng  his  fnnetkma 
at  Clonrnel,  and  was  thrown  into  prison;  here,  as 
Iloliiig  t«  11.-,  he  was  viHit<>d  by  a  srhismatirtd  bishop 
whom  he  reconeil«><l  to  llie  ('hur<h.  A  few  days 
later  be  was  him^ilf  released  through  the  miluence  of 
a  noble  earL  Thereafter  he  did  not  venture  into  his 
oamdiooeM^  but  as  oommissaiy-ApostoUohe  travecaed 
the  other  dietricts  assigned  him,  adndtdstering  the 
racraments  and  discharging  in  secret  the  other 
dutic!8  of  his  office.  Four  years  he  laboured  thus  in 
continual  peril  and  distress,  and  at  length  succtimbcd 
to  hia  privations  and  fatigues  in  the  Diocc8<'  of  Ossory, 
4  June,  1579.  Bruodin  states  that  he  died  in  Dubhn 
Castle  after  eighteen  months  of  imprisonment  and 
cruel  torture. 

lIoOAN'.  l)u>:in(}ui'hr'i  IrUhnutn  of  tht  Iffth  Century  (London, 
1894);  Hk*ijt,  ki'i't"i-il  Surrrtrion  in  (Jrfot  Brita\n  and  Ire- 
UnJ  (Ruiitc.  187&-1877>:  MoKAN.  SpietUgimm  OMorMiM*.  I 
(Dublin.  1874);  Ffwriiini  i^pwimudiim  rr'-fff-  MKMto 

Cakwtm  IfoNaab 

Tanner,  Matthias,  b.  att  Piben  in  Bohemia,  2H 
Feb«  1630;  d.  at  Pram  8  Feb.,  1602.  He  entered 
tlw  BOfliety  of  Jesus  hi  1646.  The  gn-atest  part  of  hia 
life  was  ap«it  at  Prague,  where  he  taught  humanitiei^ 
philosophy,  theology,  and  Scripture,  waa  made  reotor 
of  the  imperial  university,  and  guided  for  six  years  the 
liohemian  province  of  his  order.  Not  only  did  Tan- 
ner burn  to  imitate  the  apostleii  and  mart yrH  of  the 
Society,  but,  to  awiUien  in  hin  brethren  a  like  desire, 
he  empioyea  bis  leisure  hours  in  reoounting  to  them 
the  lives  and  deatha  of  the  most  jpramiiMant  aooa  of 
BL  Ignatiui.  Hie  two  worka,  '*Sodietaa  Jean  ad 
8angumi.s  ct  vita^  profusjonrrn  militans"  (a  history  of 
the  hves  and  deaths  of  tliose  Jesuits  who  sijfTercd 
martyrdom  for  the  faith)  and  "Societus  Jesu  Aposto- 
lorum  imitatrix"  (describing  the  heroic  deeds  and  vir- 
tues of  the  Jesuit!  who  laboured  in  all  port^  of  the  world 
with  aatraoirdiniy  wamm  lor  the  salvatkm  of  aoda) 
ware  writtan  in  tide  epirit.  He  paid  speelal  attention 
to  reverence  and  devotion  durinp  the  holy  sacrifire 
of  the  Miiss.  According  to  his  bio^trapher,  he  us('<l 
to  celebrate  with  such  living;  i>i(  ty  that  lie  was  lik.' 
a  lodestone,  attracting  the  faithful  to  the  altar  where 
be  offered  the  sacrifice.  To  foster  this  reverence  in 
others,  he  wrote  two  other  worka, "  Explanation  of  the 
Bloody  Saerifioe  of  Oirist  in  the  Unbloody  Saeriflee 
of  the  Mass",  which  was  re-edited  three  timc«,  and  a 
pamphlet  pmclaimiiiR  Gcxl's  wrath  against  those  who 
should  dare  to  desecrate  holy  trinplt  s  l)y  their  mi.s- 
behaviour.  His  name  became  more  widely  known 
through  his  work,  "Dialogus  eontroversisticus"  on 
the  vwiditiy  of  the  Holy  orders  oonferred  on  Andrew 
VkmBBMoa  during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife. 

goMMERvnoKU  Bill,  de  la  C.  de  J.,  VII,  l&W-fll;  db  Otriiy- 
nSMY,  Mfnoliyyf.  Afi^tann  de  Grrmanit,  I,  132-34;  FeuLBR, 

OkL  kiiL,  VIII,  367-68;  Hoaxn.  NommtdaUir.l.  2M:  II.  661. 

A.  C  Conn. 


Irgo,  the  opening 

i  of  the  Vesper  hymn  (see  Fanos  Xingta 
Qloriost,  IT)  of  Corpus  Christ! .    This  stanxa  and  the 

rlosinn  one,  or  iloxolony  ("  ( "i<'nilori "  ftc.).  form  a 
separate  hymn  whicli  is  f)rescribed  for  Bencoiction  of 
tbaBleaBccI  Sacrament  (q.  v.). 
Id  private   eipoiitiMi,  where 


been  obtained  to  give  bene<liction  with  the  pyx, 
the  two  stonxas  are  re<rited  by  the  priest  (or 
sung  by  a  choir,  if  this  is  fe^ksible:  "si  fieri 
poteat,  optandum  est",  says  \im  der  Sti^^wn).  In 
other  eqKMitions  they  must  alwa^  be  iun^.  Cue- 
tome  vary  in  respect  of  the  method  of  ainging.  In 
some  places  the  choir  sings  the  stanzas;  in  others,  the 
celebnint  sings  the  opening  words  of  each  stanz.a,  the 
elioir  continuing.  Tlie  Ivitual  I'l'it.  IX,  c.  .'u  .siM-ak.s 
of  ail  the  clcrg>'  present  &iugiug  the  stanzas,  ami  Selio- 
ber  (Cseremonis  miasarum  solenmium  ct  pontifica- 
lium),  commentuig  on  this,  suggests  that  either  the 
o^brant  and  anieting  clergy  should  intone  the  first 
line  of  the  stanza,  or  the  choir  alone  should  sing  both 
stanzas.  A  pn>found  inclination  of  the  head  is  made 
at  tin-  w<ir<l.>  "  \  t  iicreinur  icrnui"  (WajM'lhorsf ).  The 
"American  Ecclesiastical  Review"  (\X1,  1889,  644) 
poinUs  out  that  the  rubrics  do  not  prescribe 
an  inclination  of  the  head  at  the  words  "venere- 
mur  oemui ",  although  the  practice  is  frequent.  "Gai^ 
deilini^  in  his  "Commentary  on  the  Clementine  In- 
struction" (XXIV,  9-10),  cites  the  custom  of  the 
churches  of  Koine;  and  the  Itiiinl^  lufore  his  day 
make  mention  of  the  profound  im  lmation  at  the  Tan- 
turn  ergo  down  to  the  word  " cernui " :  "nam  in  verbo 
omiui  complctur  dictionis  sen.sus,  qui  inclinationcm 
postulat".  Authorities  differ  as  to  the  time  for  in- 
censing. Martinuoci  directs  the  placing  of  incense  in 
the  thurible  before  "Tantum  ergo"  and  the  incensing 
after  "veiieremur  cernui".  De  Carpo  suggests  lK>tn 
either  before  "Tantum  ergfj"  or  after  "veiieremur 
cernui",  a<vording  to  tiie  (uistoni  of  the  i)articular 
church.  Wa|>elhorst,  folio"  inii  De  llerdt,  direota 
that  both  take  place  when  'tiinitiin"  is  intoned. 

The  "magnificent  doxok>gy  "  (W.  A.  Shoults  in 
Julian,  "Diet,  of  Hymnol.")  is  a  fitting  climax  to  the 
great  liymn.  It  borrows,  however,  the  exjiressiona 
"Cicnitori  ( icnitixjue " — ^" Proctnlcnti  ab  utroque, 
Compar"  frntn  ii  I'mteeost  sequence  by  .\dain  of  St- 
Victor.  Dreves,  "Analecta  bvmnica",  iV,  70,  givea 
a  sequenoe  ia  Boooor  of  St.  Agaea,  invdndi  oeoois 
theatanaa:— 

Genitori  (Jenitoquei 
Psallat  nostra  oonetOJ 
Fnoedenti  ab  tttroqua 
Oompar  lit  laudatfo; 

Virgmalis  ipsum  quoque 
Laudet  bencdictio. 

Of  the  nnrieal  aettmgs,  whicii  are  very  'dnmdant, 

the  apprf)priate  word  must  W  one  of  eaution 
in  view  of  tlie  direction  of  I'ius  X  in  his  Instruc- 
tion on  Sacred  .Music  i22  Nov.,  Um,  §1V):  "In  the 
hymns  of  the  Church  the  traiditional  form  of  the 
)i>  am  iB  to  be  proMTved.  It  ia  not  lawful,  therefore^ 
to  eompoea,  for  instance,  a  7antaMi  «ivo  la  auah  wiaa 
that  the  first  strophe  pmenta  a  wwaawe,  a  eaeoKna, 
an  adagio,  and  the  Genitori  aa  allegro."  Singenber- 
ger,  "Guide  to  Catholic  Church  Music"  (St.  Francis, 
Wisconsin,  190.'»),  givj-s  grjule,  voices, composer, etc., of 
more  than  six  hundreti  settings  of  the  "Tantum  ergo" 
and  the  "  Pange  Ungua",  almost  wholly  of  the  German 
Cecilian  School.  Stnoe  1903  many  settings,  also  iit- 
urgioally  oorreot,  have  appt^ared  by  compottera  of 
other  nationalities.  The  Vatican  Graduale  (1908) 
give**  two  plainchant  melodies,  or  rather  two  forms  of 
the  same  melody. 

Neale,  "Mediaeval  Hymns  and  S(Hjuence«"  (3rd 
ed.,  London,  1867,  17S-81),  discusses  translations  of 
the  "Pange  lingua",  and,  speaking  of  the  penulti- 
mate ataaaa,  remarin  that  tiielinee  "Fneetet  fidessop- 
plementum  Scnsuum  dcfectui"  are  "avoided  by  all" 
the  four  authors  he  mentions,  and  notes  that  "Gas- 
wall's  transhition.  unshackled  by  rhyme,  is  nearest" 
to  the  original  Latin :  "  Faith  for  all  ih  fects  supplying. 
Where  the  feeble  senses  fail".  N'eale'a  own 
tion  of  this  ataoM  ia  given,  with  alight  i 
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"Wfwm  Anoint  nd  Modna"  in  th«  (Baltimore) 

"Manual  of  I'myrra",  and  in  the  "Fnglish  Ilytniial". 
Some  of  tilt'  carlii'^t  tmnslMtions  of  tin-  l\vi>  lincri  are: 
"And  where  our  t+cusi'  in  .'M'cn  to  fail,  'J  ht-rc  iiiiist  fjiith 
supply  restore"  (Primer,  ItKM);  "And  faith  with  all. 
those  wants  supply  Wherein  the  aensea  feel  defect 
(Primar.  1619);  "Let  faith  in  Jesus  Chiiatauopbr  Tha 
eensea'  bMfflehaqr"  (Primer,  1685);  ''And  Mh  for 
all  defects  oupply.  Whilst  sense  is  lost  in  mysterj'" 
(Primer,  1706).  One  of  ihf  most  n-cont  translation.^ 
in  that  of  tlie  revised  Husenbetli,  "  I'lio  .Missal  for  the 
Uae  of  the  Laity"  (London,  1903,  286):  "Let  us  pro- 
foundly bend  before  This  awful  mystery,  and  adore; 
Let  tvpea  of  fonner  days  give  way,  like  rierlmww  at 
«lw  Maaa  of  day;  And  ■enae'a  fdure  be  aopplMBy 
fyth.  our  fim  ■apport  and  foida. " 

H.  T.  HSNRT. 

Tanucci,  Bernardo,  Marcheee,  Italian  states- 
man, b.  at  Stia  in  Tuseany,  of  poor  family,  in  1698:  d. 
at  Naples,  29  AprU,  1793.  At  the  Univeruty  of  Pisa, 
whore  certain  bcnefactont  enabled  him  to  study,  he 
waa  M>pointed  in  1725  to  a  chair  of  law,  and  attracted 
attention  in  the  republic  of  scholarH  by  the  vehe- 
mence, rather  than  by  the  erudition,  with  which  he 
defended  the  authenticity  of  the  Oxlex  Piaanus  of 
the  Pandects.  When  Charlen,  son  of  Philip  V  of 
Spain,  pasaed  through  Tuscanv  on  his  way  to  con- 
quer the  Kin^om  of  Ni4>le8,  he  took  Tanuoci  with 
him;  be  appomted  him  at  fint  council  of  state,  then 
superintendent  of  poets,  and  finally  prime  minister. 
On  the  last  occasion  Uie  king  ennoble<l  him.  As 
prime  minister  he  waa  most  zealous  in  establishing 
the  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Church,  and  in 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  together  with 
feudalism.  He  restricted  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
biahops,  impeded  the  last  increment  of  the  so-called 
mortmain,  and  reduced  the  taxes  belonging  to  the 
chancer^'  of  the  Roman  Curia.  All  this  wiis  sanc- 
tioned m  the  Concordat  of  17tl,  the  uppliciition  of 
which,  however,  went  far  beyoml  I  lie  intentions  of 
the  Holy  See.  For  controversies  which  might  anae 
in  oooMouence  of  the  Concordat  a  abad  wibunal, 
oompoiea  of  wonlwriartiw  aad  laymen,  waa  oonati- 
tuted.  Bat  Taoaed  went  much  farther,  establhhing 
the  principle  1h.it  not  niorr  than  ten  prinsts  should  be 
ordaine<i  for  evers*  thousand  souls,  wliii  h  iiuinhiT  wa.s 
liilcr  retluced  to  five  for  each  tlidiisanii.  The  rinn  t 
was  rigorously  enforced.  The  censures  of  bisiicjps 
IP*—*  lagmen  incurred  by  obedience  to  the  state 
lawa  were  aniwilied.  WitiMut  petnuHkm  of  the  Idag 
new  diardMB  eoold      be  erected. 

His  hostile  }>oIic|y  to  the  Church  led  Tanucci  to 
ncRleet  other  interests,  above  all  the  foreign  relations. 
In  1742  iin  Km«1i^Ii  "eet  seriously  threatened  the  Ne»- 
tan  coasts,  and  the  kingdom  was  saved  only  by 
aii^ature  of  an  act  of  neutrality  in  the  war  be- 
twaoamunandAuatria.  Fortbenfonnatioiiof tha 
hKwa  he  niBtitttted  a  eommianoB  of  learned 
instructions  to  compile  a  new  code,  which  was,  how- 
ever, not  i)ut  into  force.  When  ('harl<"M  III  of  Naples 
8uccee<led  to  the  throne  of  Sjiiiin  in  17r)'J,  Tanucci  was 
made  president  of  the  council  of  regency  instituted 
for  the  nine-year-old  FflnUnaDd  V.  The  latter,  even 
when  he  attained  hia  nudority,  preferred  to  hou  aloof 
tnm  the  govenunent  binnen  aad  plunfged  into  the 

Eleasures  of  the  chase,  I'lirthcnnore,  the  former 
Ling  Charles  Ill.althounh  in  S[iaiii,  cimtimied  by  his 
falstructions  to  Tanuc<'i  to  goM Hi  ih<  kin^<l<iiii.  The 
latter  could  now  with  greater  freedom  take*  up  his 
hoalfle  policy  to  the  Church.  The  revenues  of  the 
taoant  uafaqpneaud abbaya  and  aa  time  went  oa 
their  mnnber  alwayi  inoNaaed  wave  eonfiaeated. 
Thirty-eight  convents  W«»aauppresse<l;  tithes  were  at 
first  restrictwi,  then  aboHrfied;  the  .acquisition  of  new 
pmpcrty  by  mortmain  was  forbidden,  and  new 
itnctioiia  were  made  against  the  recruitment  of  the 


A  tMOUM 

eiemp.  TIm  Ploeif  waa  aveo  oitaided  to  aooioBt 

papal  Bulls,  and  tlie  principle  w.hs  established  that 
concessions  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature,  not  made  or 
assented  to  hv  the  kuig,  cnuld  hi-  revoked  at  pleji^ure 
by  the  same  kmg  or  by  his  succetjsois.    In  this  man* 
ner  it  was  possible  to  suppress  or  change  tesLamenti 
in  favour  of  the  Church  at  the  pleaaure  of  the  iauagf 
irito,  aooording  to  Taaucd,  poeMaaed  tibia  powy 
rwtly  from  (lod.    Appeals  to  Rome  were  lorbidden 
without  the  njyal  peraussiou.    Matrimony  was  de- 
clare<i  a  civil  contract  by  nature,  from  which  priii<  ij  I- 
the  trial  of  matrimonial  cases  by  civil  courts 
deduced.   By  the  order  of  Charles  III  the  Jesuits 
were  suppressed  and  expelled  from  the  K'^w^A"*  of 
Naples  U767). 

This  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  was  part  of  tht 
movement  of  the  liourbon  courts  throuRliout  Europe 
to  destroy  the  Society,  I'ombal  in  Portugal,  /Vr.anda 
in  Spain,  Choiseul  in  France,  and  Tanucci  in  Naples 
acting  in  eonoert  to  this  end.  Scarcely  had  Clement 
XIV  been  elevated  to  the  pontificate  than  he  waa 
urgently  aolieited  by  the  Beiitbon  courts  to  euppwaa 
the  Jesuits,  and  no  effort  was  left  untried  by  the 
Bourbon  ministers  to  accompli.sh  this  purpose.  The 
pope  pleaded  lime  and  patience  in  the  examination 
of  the  charges  against  the  Society,  but  wsis  overborne 
by  the  incessant  and  mc>naein^  attitude  of  the  Bour- 
bon league  against  the  Jesuits.  Tanucci  laboured 
with  no  lees  energy  in  the  war  upon  the  Society  oi 
Jeaoa  than  Pombal,  Aranda,  and  Choiseul,  with 
whom  he  was  in  close  sympat  hy  in  t  heir  general  hos- 
tility to  thcChurch  as  well  as  in  their  determination  to 
bring  about  the  complete  suppression  of  an  order  of 
men,  whose  widespread  influence  was  a  check  upon 
their  own  high-handed  methods  against  the  freedon 
of  the  Churoi.  To  excommunicatk»  by  CTuinml 
XIU  Tanuoci  responded  with  the  oeeupatmn  of  Ben»> 
vento  and  Ponteoorvo,  which  were  not  evacuated 
until  after  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in  1773. 
The  proti-sts  of  the  bishops  against  many  of  the  new 
teachings  in  the  schools  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  were  dismissed  as  invalid.  One  of  the  last  of 
his  acts  was  the  aboUtion  of  the  cAtrica,  that  is  the 
annual  tribute  which  the  kiniB  of  Naples  since  the 
time  of  Charles  of  Anjou  had  paid  to  the  pope  as 
sovereign  (1776).  His  unfortunate  policy  in  finance 
and  in  regard  to  the  f<"id  taxes  provoked  popular 
revolutions  on  several  oee;i>-iiina.  But  when,  in  1774, 
Queen  Caroline,  an  Au.strian  princess,  entered  the 
Coimcii  of  State,  the  (xiwcr  of  Tanucci  be^an  to  de- 
cline. In  vain  he  endenvomed  to  nentrataM  tha  ok 
fluenoeof  thequocn,  and  in  1777lMiMliDtodlvnM» 
and  w:l<;  dismissed.  Retiring  into  tba  OOOBteyt  1m 
di(Hl  neglected  and  cliildless. 

Tanucci  rej)ri-sents  the  Italian  type  of  th.at  unfor- 
tunat<>  s|K<cies  of  statesman  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  most  prominent  example  of  whicn  was  the  notoc^ 
oua  Pombal.  Soeptioa  in  faith  and  in  morally  th«r 
were  "antinslerieaj''  beeanse  they  aspfred  to  a  xaa- 
versal  t>Tanny  of  the  State,  in  which  the  king  should 
be  a  figurehead  while  the  minister  himself  wjks  the 
miuster.  Till  y  desire<l  to  expel  the  Jesuits,  accusint^ 
them,  as  one  would  say  to-day,  "of  hberalism";  they 
ably  prepared  the  way  for  the  powar  of  aeoto  and  thn 
eraah  of  revolutiona. 

(nor«*np<".  1783) ;  Cou-Btta.  Sioria  del  rtgnn  lii  S'apoli  dal  t75S  at 
lSi6,  I  (Cupolago,  IH.'M).  .'^<v>  nl»o  the  (locuniFnta  and  atatute* 
OB  Um  MipftraMioo  of  Um  Jeauita.  Ahmdc  tlie  publicatioiu  of 
TlMIIDil  MO  J!pf lHh  4»  ptmtulU  f  f ISIlf l  O  VOb. .  Floreocp,  1731). 

U.  Ben'ig.ni. 

Taoism  (TAO-nAO)  ia  the  aeoixid  of  the  three  atato 
rdigions  (&m4noo)  of  China.  This  religion  it  derrrad 

from  the  philosophical  doctrines  of  Lao-tee.  "LaCK 
tze's  Taoism",  H.iys  I>egge  (Heligion.s  of  China» 
229),  "is  the  exhibition  of  a  way  or  method  of  living 
which  men  should  cultivate  as  the  higliest  and  pureat 
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devclopmpnt  of  their  nature".  According  to  De 
Groot  (Religious  System  of  China,  IV,  p.  66): 
" Taoism,  as  the  word iiMlicateB|ki  the  Religion  of  the 
Tao,  a  term  meaning  Path  or  Way,  but  otooting  in 
this  peculiar  case  the  way,  course  or  movement  of  the 
Univene,  her  prooesses  and  methods.  In  other 
words,  Taoism  is  the  Kcligion  of  Hf-avcn  and  Earth, 
of  the  Ck)anios,  of  the  Workl  or  Nature  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  thoM  woKda,  Hmm  w  wt^  ^  it  Ni^ 
turism". 

Lao-tze,  the  equivalent  to  "the  Old  or  Venerable 
Philosopher"  (if  taken  as  a  title  of  reqiect),  or  to  "Old 
Boy"  (if  hterally  translated),  was  born  in  the  third 
year  of  Ting  Wang,  Prince  of  Chou,  i.  p.  in  004,  at 
K'io-^in,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ts'u,  io-<lay  Ilo-nan 
Province.  The  ligcnd  given  by  Ko  Hung  m  I  n 
"Record  of  Spirits  and  Iramortals"  (written  in  the 
foorth  century  a.d.).  says  that  "he  was  not  bom  tOl  his 
mother  had  cairiea  him  in  bar  maib  seventy-two 
years  or,  aeoordiiK  to  aonw  aeeonnts,  eighty-one 
nara".  "No  wonder".  a<lds  Ix-gge  ^1  r  ,  ]ip.  '203-4), 
that  the  child  should  nave  liml  whiiv  hair,  an  'old 
bc>y'  of  alujiit  fi'iinscorc  yoais"!  This  dat<-  of 
in  accordance  with  historical  tnulition,  is  not  given 
by  Sienna  Ts'ira  in  the  bic^aphy  which  he  devoted 
to  ttepUkMolMr  in  hk  "&»4d^'  (Uistoneal  Mem- 
oii«)T  if  this  Otte  be  accepted,  it  m  diffictilt  to  admit 
of  th*^  aii'benticity  of  the  meeting  between  Lao-tze 
and  ( "uiifuriu.s,  500  B.r.;  if  the  latter  wa-s  then  hfly- 
CUH'  yi  ar.--  old  ar(  ( irdiii^  !<)  <  Inv  an^;-t  zi-,  Lao-tze  was 
then  one  hundred  and  four  years  old.  The  family 
name  <3i  Lao-tn  waa  Li,  his  anw  Bal  (■Mtning 
"Ear"),  Im  hoamry  title  Pe-yang,  and  his  ppatlm- 
mam  nana  Tu  (mcanrng  "Flat-eared").  H«  waa 
of  the  "Sze",  recorders,  historiographers,  keep- 
of  the  archives  of  Lo,  the  CV»urt  of  the  jirinces  of 
the  Chou  dyiuksiy.  F<irc«<f  it)j;  the  decay  nf  this 
dynasty,  he  gave  up  lii.s  oliice,  and  underi()t>k  a 
journey;  at  the  Han-kou  Pass,  Ho-nan  Province,  the 
watchman,  Yin  Hi,  begged  him  to  write  hia  thoughta 
for  luB  own  inatructioo  bafora  he  leliiad  from  the 
world;  consequently.  Lao-tze  wrote  his  work  in  two 
part*  in  the  Tao  and  the  Te,  and  having  entrusted  it 
to  Yin  Hi,  he  disapp<'ared ;  the  time  of  the  di  ath  of 
the  philosopher  is  not  known.  Lao-tze  had  a  son 
called  Tsung  who  wa.^*  a  general  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wei 
aad  who  obtained  the  grant  of  land  at  Twan-kan. 
W»  mm  named  Chu  iwdniniself  a  child  Kung;  Wm, 
crandson  of  Kung,  was  an  official  under  Emperor 
Hiao-wen-ti,  of  the  Han  dynasty.  Kiai,  son  of^  Hia, 
herjune  a  minister  of  K'iang.  King  of  Kiao-si,  and, 
owing  to  thi.s  circumstance,  .-^c  uled  with  his  family  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Ts'i. 

This  .story  is  too  matter  of  fact  and  lacks  the  mar- 
vellous legtaid  wUob  rilOllld  surround  the  person  of 
the  chief  of  a  new  religion.  Legend  waa  provided  for. 
Ko  Hung,  already  mentikmed,  had  pfamd  Uie  legend 
of  Lao-tze  at  the  beginning  of  the  " Shon-sion-ch'- 
wan"  (liecords  of  Spirits  and  ImmortaLs),  and  he 
I'uys:  "His  moOn  r  l  arried  him  after  the  emotion  she 
fell  in  seeing  a  large  shoot  ing  star,  lie  rec(>ived  trum 
Lanvan  tba  vital  onatli:  as  he  was  bom  in  a  boom 
I  mmriMor  1IW  oaUed  Li  (FMr  im),  80  b«  traa 
lu".  Smie  author*  my  that  Lao4ae  waa  bom 
before  heaven  and  earth.    According  to  others,  he 

Ko«8e88e<i  a  pure  soul  einaiiaie<l  from  heaven.  He 
elonged  to  the  class  of  spirits  ami  gtxls.  The  chief 
work  of  Lao-tze,  in  fact  the  only  one  which  has 
been  aaoribed  to  him  with  some  probability,  is  the 
"Tao-tab-king".  In  the  "China  Review"  (Maiob- 
AprU.  1886),  i>r.  Hetfoert  A  Oika  wrote  a  soMiAiofiBl 
a.  icie,  "The  Remains  of  Lao  Tzu",  to  show  hy  vari- 
oMH  arguments  that  the  "Tao-teh-king"  is  a  8|iuriou8 
work  and  that  its  now  siiurious  portions  have  been 
mostly  mistranslated.  It  was  the  starting-point  of  a 
contro\  cr»y  in  which  r>r.  Chadmers,  Dr.  Legge,  Dr. 
livUri—  mitA  metmtt  Other  atnokMEUM  took  oaTi.  Tka 
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antheaticity  of  the  work  has  be<>n  a<irnitted  by  most 
of  them.  WyUc  says  (Notes  on  Chinese  Litera- 
ture, new  ed.,  p.  216);  "The  only  work  which  ia 
known  to  be  truly  the  production  of  Lao  Keun  is  tba 
'Tadu  tih  king',  which  has  maintained  ita  icputatioa 
and  secured 


reading  na 


[  a  popuUrity  to  a  certain  extent  ninong 

■n  generally  of  every  denominalinn. 
lx»gge  writes  (Kehgiuns  <»f  C'hina,  \k  UO^i:  "No  other 
writing  has  come  down  to  us  from  tlie  pencil  of 
L&o-tsze,  its  author",  and  (Unt.  l^uart.  Kev  ,  July, 
1883,  p.  9):  "We  know  that  I>ao  Tzu  wrote  the  'Tao 
T6  Ching'",  and  (p.  11);  "The  'Tao  T«  Uung'  ia  n 
genuine  relic  of  one  of  the  moet  original  minds  of  tiM 
Chine.se  race,  putting  hia  thoughts  <in  record  2400 
vears  ago."  The  Cerinan  K.  FalxT  (China  Rev., 
XlII,  241)  says  thai  •tiiere  is  httle  room  left  for 
doubts  regarding  the  authenticity  of  our  Canon." 

Besides  the  "Tao-teh-king",  a  good  many  woria 
treat  of  Taoim:  the  ''Y^u^htAiai''  whSob  pRH 
fesses  to  be  an  ezporition  of  tha  oid«Bt  Taoiit  reeord 
in  existence;  "Ts  ing-tsing-king"  (The  Book  of  Pur- 
ity and  Rest);  the  "T'ai-hsi-king"  (I'espiration  of 
the  Embryo);  the  "T':ii-,Hli;iiii;-K:iri-ying-pien"  (Trac- 
tate of  Actions  and  their  Retributions;.  The  chief 
Taoist  philosophers  are:  Tsou-yuen  (400  b.  c), 
author  of  a  worlc  on  tba  inflmmnwi  of  the  five  xulinji 
elementa,  iufhienoed  by  Buddhist  dootrinea*  Kweip 
ku-tze  (iSO  B.  c),  a  mystic,  astrologer,  and  fortune- 
teller; Ho-kwan-tze  (:i2.V20S  b.  c),  an  orthodox 
Confucianist  when  writing;  on  jurisprudence,  a 
Taoist  in  other  writings;  Chwaug-tze  (3M  b.  c), 
the  author  of  the  "Nan-nua"  classic,  the  adversary 
to  Mendua,  and  aoeoniing  to  Eitel  "tba  moat 
original  thinker  Chma  ever  praduoed": 
(2*^0  n.  c),  a  Taoist  writer,  influenced  by  the 
hetercKlox  philosopher,  Yang-chu  (I.tO  m.  c),  the 
AjKwtle  ot  Selfishness;  the  stat<'sman  Il.in-fei- 
tze  (250  B.  c);  Liu-ngan  or  Ilwai-nan-tze  (d.  112 
H.  c),  a  coemogonist.  Rut  the  first  disciples  of  Lao- 
tie  were  Keng  mng-tae  (570-6i3  a.  c),  the  first 
expositor  of  Taoism  as  a  distinct  eystem,  the  sceutio 
Li-1ze  (5(X)  B.  r.\ and  Wen-fze  (.500  B.  c).  The  his- 
torian .Sz(»-ma-ts'ien  s[)eaking  of  Chwang-tze  says: 
"He  wrofe  with  a  vn  \v  to  !us[)ersc  the  Confucian 
school  and  to  glorify  the  mysteries  of  Lao  Tze... 
His  teaching  are  like  an  overwhelming  flood,  which 
spreads  at  its  own  sweet  will.  Consequently,  from 
roien  and  ministers  downwards,  none  could  apply 
them  to  anv  definite  use."  Giles  (Chinese  Literature, 
60)  concluaee  from  this  passage:  "Here  we  have  the 
key  to  the  triumph  of  the  Tao  of  Confucius  over  the 
Tao  of  l.,a<}  Tze.  The  latter  was  idtmlislic,  the  former 
a  practical  system  for  everv-day  use." 

As  De  Griiot  obst>rve«  (f.  s.  c,  IV,  67):  "Taoisin 
being  fundamentally  a  reUgion  of  the  Cosmos  and  iti 
submvisioaB,  old  Chinese  Cosmogony  is  its  Theogony. 
It  conceives  the  Universe  ss  one  large  organism  of 
powers  and  influences^  a  living  machine,  the  core  of 
which  is  the  Great  Lltimate  Principle  or  T'ai-kih, 
comprLsing  the  two  cosmic  Breaths  or  Souls,  known 
as  the  Yann  and  the  Yin,  of  which^  respectively, 
Henven  and  Earth  are  the  chief  dspoaitories.  These 
two  nuis  prodooe  ttie  four  Sfasons.  and  the  phenom- 
ena of  Nature  represented  by  the  lineal  figures 
called  kxoa".  In  fact  the  Yatiij  and  the  )'i>i  produce 
by  the  power  of  their  cf»-<>]«'ration  all  that  exists, 
man  includixl.  Ancient  Clmu'w  philosophy  attrib- 
utes to  man  two  souls:  (1)  the  shen,  or  immaterial 
soul,  emanates  from  the  ethereal,  celestial  part  of  tba 
Gosmoi^  and  oonsiata  of  swi^  substance.  When  omw 
ating  actively  in  the  li^^  human  body,  it  is  eaOed 
k'i  or  'breath',  and  /I'Oin;  when  separati'd  from  it  after 
death,  it  lives  lus  a  refulgent  spirit,  styled  ming. 
(2 1  The  kivei,  the  material,  substantial  mn],  emanates 
from  the  terrestrial  part  of  the  I'nivcrse,  and  is 
formed  (tf  yin  substance.  In  living  man  it  operates 
I  of  9*04  and  on  his  OBttb  it  letans  to 
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the  Earth"  (De  Groot,  IV  ,  p.  5).  Thus  the  kwei  is 
bnrii'd  with  thi-  m.in  an<i  tb«  shen  lingers  about  the 
tomb.  MarkiiiK  the  ilistinction  betwt-c'n  the  two 
Bouls,  there  exist (il  in  the  legendary  j>eriod.  according 
to  the  "Li-ki",  a  Hacnliciul  worship  to  eaco  soul  aep- 
amtely:  the  Avun  or  k'i  returns  to  hMven,  the  p'oh 
nlima  to  earth.  Thaw  two  aoiUa  «>a  Mnmoaitei 
in  faetaB  the  viaomhsre  a  particular  skflR.  "There 

are  medical  authors  wlm  a.«<  ribf  to  man  an  indcfmite 
miniher  of  Houla  or  Houl-parts,  or,  ;t8  tiny  e.\prei*s  it, 
a  hundred  ahen.  Thase  souIm,  tliey  sjiy,  bliifl  in  the 
body  according  to  t  he  age  of  the  owner;  so,  e.  g.  when 
be  is  25, 31,  08  or  71.  ana  ohfar.  thegr  dwell  in  his  fore- 
beacL  ao  that  it  ia  then  vanr  daafBraua  to  have  boila 
or  tifeera  there,  beeaaae  emieiao  of  the  bkod  would 

enfail  death.  At  otlier  times  of  life  fhcy  nratlc 
under  the  f«>ef  or  in  other  p-.ir^s  ami  limh.s,  and  only 
in  the  2l8t,  38tli,  41.st,  iiiul  .";()lh  yrars  of  life  they  are 
distributed  equally  through  the  b<Mly,  so  that  open 
abscesses,  wherever  they  appear,  do  not  heal  then  at 
•IL  Such  pathoiogtc  nonaenHe  regulates,  of  eourse, 
medieal  nraetioe  to  a  high  degree"  (De  Groot,  TV, 
p.  75).  Th<*  liver,  t!:*-  lung's,  .aiul  the  kidneys  eorrr^ 
8|K)nd  to  tli<- ;-pring,  to  the  auluinii,  to  the  \vin(<  r,  a.** 
well  as  to  tlic  I  a~t,  the  west,  and  thr  north.  The  soul 
mav  be  extraetetl  from  a  living  man;  the  brxly  may 
atill  live  when  left  by  the  som,  for  instance  during 
sleep;  the  aoul  of  a  dead  man  may  be  rebom  into  other 
bodies.  CHioets  mav  enter  into  relation  irftii  tiie 
living,  not  only  in  dreams^  bai  tliqr  oajf  take 
venge  on  their  enemies. 

At  the  hoid  of  the  Taoist  Pantheon  is  ;i  trinity  of 
persons:  (1)  Yuen-nhi-t'ien-lsxin,  "the  lionourcd  ono 
of  heaven,  first  in  time",  residing  in  "the  jade-stODe 
r^on",  who  created  the  three  worlds;  Luig-vm^ 
ften-tnm,  "the  honored  one  of  heaven  irao  is  vaiued 
and  powerful",  residing  in  the  "upper  pure  region", 
collector  of  the  sacred  bookft,  euleulator  of  the  suc- 
cession of  time,  and  the  regulator  of  the  (wo  prin- 
ciples j/in  anti  ydtuj;  (.'{)  Lao-tze  himself,  whoexrxxsed 
U>  mankind  the  doctrines  uttered  bv  the  first  jM-rson 
in  the  trinity  and  collected  in  the  form  of  books  by 
the  seoond.  Next  come:  Yuh-^Wttng-ta-ti.  "the  great 
jade-stone  emperor",  who  governs  the  physical  uni- 
verse; ffen4*u-htpan(f-ti-k'i,  "Spirit  of  imperial  earth, 
rul<  r  of  the  .soil";  lh<-  star  gods,  whose  lord  (nirni-rhu) 
resides  in  a  star  near  the  pole;  T'ii  n-hv^niff'ta-d,  who 
lives  in  the  j)ole  star,  etc.;  I.iu-(sti,  the  "father  of 
thunder".  While  he  discourses  on  doctrine,  his 
foot  rests  on  nine  beaut  iful  birtls.  He  has  under  h&n 
thirtvw  fOMVals,  t'ien  (nana"  (Edkins,  "Joum. 
North  GUna  Br.  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc.,"  Ill,  Dec.,  1859, 
p.  311) ;  the  Sim  and  m<K)n;  the  San-yucn  or  Saii-k  u  iiu. 
"the  three  nder.n"  who  fjreside  over  three  dii)art- 
ments  of  phy.iieal  natun  ,  heaven,  earth,  and  water; 
// iiuTi-kim-ishang-ti,  "  high  emperor  of  the  dark  heav- 
en", who  is  descrilxHi  as  the  nio<lcI  of  the  true  aaoetie. 
He  haa  tranrformed  himself  ei^^-two  times  to 
become  the  tnstnietor  of  men  hi  the  thne  national 
religions  (Edkins,  1.  c,  p.  312).  A  number  of  per- 
sonages were  worshippi-d  under  the  name  of  tsu, 

Eatriarrhs.  Confucius  himself  has  a  j)laec  as.-ignecl 
im  among  the  deities  of  this  religion,  and  he  is 
addressed  as  "the  honoured  one  of  heaven  who  naumta 
literature  to  flourish  and  the  world  to  profiper" 
(Edkins).  Some  men  have  been  worshipped  as  gods 
after  their  death:  f\w:m-ti,  the  gcxl  of  war;  Hu-tsu, 
a  physician;  a  me<iieal  divinity,  Ko-tsu  S.H-tsii;  etc. 

One  nmy  well  ask  how  the  pure,  abstract  doctrine 
of  l^o-t/.e  was  turned  into  a  medley  of  alchemical 
researches,  a  practice  of  witchcraft,  with  the  addition 
of  Buddhist  aupccatitiona,  which  eonstitute  to-day 
what  is  eallsd  Taakkm,  the  religion  or  the  teaehing  of 
Tao.  This  Waa  the  work  of  a  Iependar>-  hcinc.  Clianc 
Tao-ling,  a  descendant  of  the  ei>rhlh  Kcncration  of 
Chang  Ix-ang,  a  ci  ldiratcd  aih  i.sor  of  I.iu-])anR, 
founder  of  the  Han  dynnstv     He  whi*  bom  in  the 


tenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Kwang  Wu-ti  (a.  n.  34^ 
in  a  cottage  of  a  small  villanc  of  the  Cho-kiang  Prov- 
ince, at  the  foot  of  the  T'len-mu-lShun,  in  the  Hang- 
chou  Pri  fecture.  At  an  early  age  Chang  studied  the 
works  of  Lao-tze  to  which  he  added  researches  d 
alchemy,  a  science  aiming  at  "prolonging  life  beyond 
the  linuta  assigned  by  nature".  Ue  foimd  the  dnw 
of  immortality,  and  by  order  of  Lao-tse  he  destrojred 
the  si.\  great  demons  of  the  jirovince;  Lao-tze  gave 
him  also  two  iMHiks,  two  swords,  one  male,  one  female, 
a  seal  called  Tti-kung,  etc.  Chang  gave  his  swords 
and  books  to  his  son  ileng,  bidding  him  to  continue 
hi^  pontificate  from  generation  to  generation.  At  noon 
on  the  Rcventh  day  of  the  first  moon  of  the  second 
yearYung-shouof  the  HanEbiperor  IlengfA.  d.  157), 
Tao-ling  asct  nilc<l  the  Clou<ly  Mountain  {  Yun- 
Kliiiri}  with  Ins  wife  and  two  di.sciples,  and  with  them 
(lis,ii)i>eared  mto  heaven.  Chang  Ilenp,  son  of 
Cliang  Tao-hng,  eontinu<'d  his  father's  tradition  lioth 
in  spiritual  and  alcheiuical  researches,  and  Chang 
the  craDdaon.  played  an  important  part  in  the 
Ywm  Gap  Rebnhon  at  tihe  bi^nning  of  the  Han 
djuasty.  Durintr  tin-  fiffli  century  a.  d.,  when  the 
Wei  dyna^ity  was  rulmc  in  Northern  Cliina,  a  cer- 
tain K'iu  Kien-che  irnd  to  substitute  hiiiis«  lf  to  the 
Chang  family  and  reeeivttl  in  42;i  from  the  emperor 
the  title  of  f'ien-ghi,  "Preceptor  of  Heaven",  whish 
fomteriy  bdooged  to  Tao-ling.  In  748  the  T'aas 
Emperor  Hiuen-Tsung  oonferred  this  title  upon  the 
heirs  of  the  latter,  and  a  grant  of  a  large  property 
netir  I,ung-hu  Shan  was  made  to  thcin  in  1016  by 
the  Simg  Kniperor  Chen-Tsunp.  Heredity  in  the 
charge  of  high  priest  of  the  cult  was  secured  to  the 
descendants  of  Chang  by  the  transmigration  of  the 
Boul  of  Tao-ling's  sucoeaaor,  nt  the  time  of  his  demiae^ 
to  the  body  of  a  junior  member  of  the  family,  whose 
selection  is  indicated  by  a  supernatural  phenomenon. 

To-day,  at  the  head  of  the  Taoisf  hierarchy  is  the 
Cheng-i-szc-kiao-chen-jiti,  "Heir  to  the  founder  of  the 
Taoist  sect";  this  title  was  conferred  by  the  Ming 
dynasty  upon  Chang  Cheng-sliang,  descendant  from 
Chang  Tao-ling  of  the  thirty-ninth  generation.  This 
title  ''belongs,  by  an  hereditarj' nrivilege,  to  the  first- 
born descending  in  a  direct  line  from  Chang  Tao-ling. 
He  lives  upon  the  Lung-hu  Mountain,  in  the  Kiang-ei 
Province.  Hi'-  ollice  consists  in  using  his  m.iKir-.iI  art 
to  frighten  demons  away,  to  baffle  diabolical  uiflu- 
ence,  and  to  refrain  the  evil-doing  souls  of  the  dead. 
He  names  the  new  Ch'etiff-hmmgt  'tutelar^'  deities  of 
the  cities',  and  for  a  fee,  he  givca  toTaoists  titles  p«i^ 
mittin^  them  to  celebrate  the  ceremcNiiee  with  mote 
solemnity"  (P.  Hoang,  "Melanges  but  I'Admtnistra- 
tion".  3t).  In  the  <'apital  of  the  empire  the  Taoist 
pri<-.'^ll)<H>d  includes:  two  Tuo-lu-nzc,  sut)eriors,  a  title 
rorrespontiing  with  that  of  the  Buddhists,  Seno-lxt- 
«2e;  two  Chma-i,  Taoists  of  right  simplicity;  two  Yen- 
fo,  ritual  Tamste;  two  Cht-Ung,  Taoists  of  great  excel- 
lence, thaumatnripia:  and  two  CAs-i,  Taoista  of  imt 
probity,  an  inferior  (oasa  of  priests.  In  tlie  piofluceB 
at  the  head  of  the  priesthood  are:  Tan-ki-szc  Trni-ki, 
superior  of  the  Tuoists  of  a/u  (prefecture),  and  T<to- 
ki-f^zi'  i'ltu  ']'irii-ki,  viic-sujterior  of  the  Taoi.'^ts  of  .a  fu; 
2'ao<heng,  superior  of  the  Taoists  of  a  chou  or  s  t'ing; 
Tao  hwtC  aiqMrior  of  the  Taoista  of  ft  Mm.  Tlie 
superiors  are  appointed  by  the  govcmois-gooMal 
itsunif-lu),  or  by  the  govwnon  {fu4'ai),  on  the  prcssp- 
tat  ion  of  the  {Ktfeot  of  oobfraect  of  the  chou,  t'ing, 
or  /nrti.  Hekri  Cokdieb. 

Tftoa  Pueblo,  an  important  town  of  the  I^eblo 
graqp^  inhabite<l  by  Indians  speaking  the  Tigua 

on  TwoB  River,  Tsoe  Goonty,  New  Blexleo,  United 

Ptatf>p  of  America,  about  fifty  miles  north-east  from 
Santa  Fe.  From  an  estimated  iM>pulation  of  2.'V00  in 
lt").^0,  and  2(XM)  just  jm-vious  to  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
hAllinn  in  \mK  i<  had  dwindl<*<l  to  f>7h  ip  \7>»  and 
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ftt  about  400.  It  was  Ent  visitad  by 
CcHOiuulo's  men  in  1840.   About  the  year  1620  • 

SpiMiiah  Franciscan  mission  waa  established  there  un- 
der the  name  of  San  (jeronimo  de  Taos.  In  the  great 
Pueblo  revolt  of  16.^0  the  people  of  Taoe  took  apromi- 
neat  p&rt,  ibeir  town  being  tae  headquarters  of  Fop4, 
tha  laader  of  the  rebellion;  tha  tiro  reaideiit  miaBioa- 
aries  were  killixi.  On  the  reoooaueat  of  the  ocHintiy 
some  fiftec'Q  years  later,  moat  of  tne  miasions  were  re> 
eatabUjitied,  but  under  the  attacks  of  the  wil>i  Uteand 
Navaho  the  proBi>erity  of  the  Pueblo  steadily  de- 
In  1847  the  people  of  Taos  resiHled  the  Ameri- 
ooomMtion,  killmg  the  newly-appoioted  governor, 
iilaaBent,! 


t,aiidanumb«-of  othoa.  Aaanaulttheir 

town  was  stormed  by  the  American  troope,  and  some 
150  of  the  Indiana  were  killed  in  addition  to  sixteen 
others  afterwards  exe<:uieil  for  tln  ir  part  in  the  massa- 
cre. In  1910  troops  were  again  calkMi  out  to  quell  a 
threatened  rising.  In  general  culture  and  condition 
(ha  Taoa  paople  reaembln  the  othor  Puebkia,  but  are 
apt  ad  for  thor  aartwme  taoaeit^  of  aoeieat  euatom, 
aad  for  a  greater  boMnt-ss  of  spirit,  probably  due  to 
tittlaipe  admixture  of  Ute  blood.  The  mission  of  San 
QartminiiiHtill  exists, served  by  :i  si'i'ul:ir  |)ri<-st ,  and  the 
priai^Ml  festival  occasion  is  the  patronal  feast  of  San 
Qeitelino,  30  Sept.,  a  leading  feature  being  a  relav 
foot-race ;  but  many  of  the  old-time  tribal  ritea  ara  atiU 
kept  up  by  a  large  proportkm  of  the  paoola. 
UiuiIk  >rdim.  S<u£ /au  fMte  ^  t6m  Wtttnultr  «t 

Chiea«o  publicationa  (CUHfBb  tM};  SM  lli^  HMIoinphr 
taadm  Pubbia  Imbiaim. 


TapTolll  (d'Axkouo),  Auynum  (christened 
pBOsraao),  phdoaooher  and  writer  on  aociotogioi 
aubjeeta,  D.  at  Turin,  24  Not.,  1793;  d.  at  Roma, 

20  Sept.,  1862;  interred  neru-  th<>  altar  of  St.  Aloysius 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Ignatius.  Hi.s  father,  Cesare. 
was  at  onr  time  amba.ssa(l<)r  of  tor  Kmmanuel  I  of 
Sardinia  to  thf  Holv  See,  and  hi^  brother,  Massimo, 
was  one  of  the  Italian  mini.<t<Ts  of  State.  He  was 
edttoated  under  the  CalaaanctisnH  at  Senis  and  in  tha 
AthaMO  of  TiviB.  He  attended  the  miUtary  aohool 
of  St-Ovr  at  Paris  for  some  months,  but  he  was  not 
deatiaed  to  be  a  w)ldicr.  lie  ent^^red  the  Society  of 
Jcsnis  at  Rotiic,  12  Nov.,  181 1.    In  his  youth  he  dis- 

Clayed  a  bent  for  mechanics,  painting,  and  music,  and 
kter  invented  a  mui^ical  instrument  which  he  called 
Uba  flioii0tMi6o{o  (hi^y  praised  by  Lisst  and  aftei^ 
irarda  at  hia  8U|mestion  named  the  aymphonium),  and 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  London  Exhibition.  He 
was  the  first  rector  of  the  Roman  College  after  its 
restoration  to  the  Jesuits  by  Leo  XII.  He  taught 
philosophy  for  sixteen  years  at  Palermo,  and  for  many 
years  alterwards  was  attached  to  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  "CivilU  Cattohca".  His  chief  work,  "Sauio 
teowtiee  di  diritto  naturale  appomato  sul  fatto",  ITe. 
"  A  Theoretical  Essav  on  Natural  Right  from  an  His- 
torical Standpoint"  (2  vob.,  7th  ed.,Rome,  1883), was 
in  a  way  the  beginning  of  modem  sociology.  It  was 
translate*!  into  Cierman  (Ratisbon,  1845)  and  twice 
into  Fren'  h  iToumai,  1851 ;  Paris,  1896).  Herein  was 
developed  the  position,  at  onoe  widely  aooepted  in 
conservative  circlea  ea  Ifaa  Ountiuau^  tliat  the  nor- 
mal origin  of  civil  government  was  bv  extension  of 
paternal  power  through  the  patriarchal  head  of  a 
group  of  families.  Thi^^  cs.'^ay  wa.s  later  abridge*!  into 
"An  Elementary  Course  in  Natural  Right"  (6th  ed., 
Naples,  I860;  also  in  French,  Toumai,  1864;  and  in 
Spanishj  Paris,  1875),  which  was  in  use  aa  a  text^book 
in  the  University  of  Modena.  Next  in  importance  is 
lua  "EMune  critico  dedi  ordini  rappreaentativi  nella 
aoeietA  modema",  i.  e.~'(Mtical  Examination  of  Rep- 
resentative Government  in  Modem  Society"  (2  vols., 
Rome,  1854;  in  Spanish,  Madrid,  1867).  Besides  his 
striking  mono^rajihs  on  "Nalionulity"  (Rome,  ls47i, 
"Bovareignty  of  the  Pe(mle"  (Palennfi.  liiiLllflr- 


1847)  he  Jaf t  a  kng  liat  of  artidea  ia  the  "CiviltA 
OftttoBea"  duefly  on  aubjeeta  m  ponticai  economy 

and  social  right,  a.>*  well  as  an  (Hjualfy  long  list  of  book 
reviews  on  kmdred  topics,  which  were  acute  and  pene- 
trating essays. 

Dt  clarit  toMibu*  pronneia  Tatirirunnt  (Turin,  1906); 
BommvooBU  BMioihigiM  ^  im  C.  4e.  J.  (Brtuwl*.  l^); 


fa  C.  d«.  J.  (Brtuwl*. 
V»  Md  MriM  X,  VOL  XL  11 

Cwamaa  MAosnr. 


Tapestry.— 'A  word  of  Weoeh  origin  naming  a  fab- 
ric in  which  the  two  processes  of  weaving  and  em- 
broidering are  combined.  The  woof  i.s  not  made  in 
the  usual  way  by  throwinn  t  he  threads  with  a  shuttle, 
but  is  added  to  the  warp  by  the  aid  of  a  needle  carry- 
faig  a  short  thread  of  the  colour  called  for  by  the  ile- 
al^. The  fabne  nroduoed  hr  tbiamethod of  wodu 
m  wiitoh  nehnaaa  of  eolour  and  extiuiaite  i^mdation  of 
tints  are  easily  obtainable,  i.s  a  mo-^air-  ni.i  lf  cp  of 
dye<l  threads.  It  is  u.Hed  for  \vall-hant;ni^-,  iIinh  and 
furniture  ct»vering8.  It  wjls  hi  (•iii])li)yt'(i  by  tlie  an- 
cient Egj-])tian8,  passing  from  them  thixjuglt  Western 
Atiia,  to  Europe.  Here,  during  the  later  Middle  .\gea 
and  the  Rfinaiiweiiwi  the  art  of  the  tapHMr  neehed  a 
high  atate  of  perfeetkm,  mace  partieanriy  at  Arraaia 
France,  so  much  so  that  aiTn.s-work  came  to  be  the 
oominon  (ii';si>;iiation  for  all  j^trts  of  t:i[)<".slrv,  no  mut- 
ter where  iiiiuii'.  In  England,  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
ticm,  the  making  of  tap*'slry  was  the  special  handi- 
mdt  of  the  monastic  houses;  and  their  arras- work  waa 
in  yney  preat  demand  for  reredoaea,  altar-frontalay 
aatependiuma,  heane-cloths,  sanetttaiy  earpeta,  pal- 
aoe  wall  and  choir  hangings.  They  were  not  only 
wrought  along  purely  ornamental  lines,  but  moreoftt-n 
rq>resented  Biblical  suljject.H,  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
the  saints,  historic  scenes,  or  illustrated  by  symbols 
some  iM)inl  of  Faith. 

Matthew  Paris  records  the  fact  that,  among  other 
ornaments  which,  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  I,  Abbot 
Gooffrey  had  made  for  his  Church  of  St.  .Albaiu 
"were  three  taix-stry  reredoses:  the  firwt  a  large  one 
wrought  with  the  liinting  of  the  body  of  .St.  .\lbiin; 
the  other  two  limired  with  the  parables  of  the  man 
who  fell  among  thieves  and  of  the  prodigal  son". 
Antedating  this  gift,  the  AbbotEgetric  gave  to  the  Ab- 
bey of  Croyland,  some  time  before  the  year §08,  "two 
large  foot-clothee  (tape8tr>--CArpets)  woven  with 
liooa  to  be  laid  out  before  the  high  tiltar  on  great  festi- 
vals and  two  shorter  ones  trailed  ul!  over  with  flowers 
for  the  feast  days  of  the  .\post lea".  A  number  of 
these  early  En^li.sh  tai)estries.  in  a  ^(KMl  ptut«>  of  pres- 
ervation, were  saved  from  the  vandalism  of  the  first 
Reformers,  but  the  art  of  making  tapestry  declined 
before  their  mirtelniB  aeai,  ao  much  ao  that,  wheatay- 
estries  were  waated  to  decorate  the  walk  or  tiie  Hooae 
of  I-orfLn,  representing  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada, the  order  had  to  In;  placed  in  Elandt  rs.  A 
number  of  great  art  ists  have  uuide  design.^;  Njt  t:i]»rs!  ry 
work,  notably  Raphael,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Francisco  Penni  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  executed 
the  coloured  eartoona  for  the  tauaalriea  of  wool,  aill^ 
and  gold  that  now  hang  in  the  vatieaa  at  Rome,  the 
most  beautiful  in  existence.  Raphael  also  prepared 
cartoons  for  other  tapestries;  the  last  ho  dfsigned, 
twelve  in  number,  were  made  for  Francis  I  <  f  i  raiioe 
in  1519.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  finish  the  car- 
toons; hia  pupil,  Giulio  RoouHMV  eompleted  them. 
The  te|M0tnaa  made  fnm  tham  aaw  haag  ia  the  Vatip 
can,  ia  the  apartment  of  FioB  V. 

DsCBAimAinc  njMiav  (London.  I87S):  Ceiab  IWpMlrraRtf 

gmtrvidmry  (London,  1888);  Onxmnr,  Huttirt  da  fa  taplmmU, 
dt^MiM  it  moycn  Ag4  iuiq!u.'ino»  jourt  Cto\m,l886)  :Tnomnn,  A 
Huiory  of  TaptMry  from  Iht  Earlier  Time*  until  llu  Prttrni  Hay 
(London,  IflOC)  ;  Oejcnu.  Ararri  anlitlti  t  motierni  (Rome.  IHOT): 
UAmn  T  MBNirr.  Tifnrft  de  la  Corona  dt  B»j>-iA^t  i  Madri<i. 
1003) :  Gan,  A  Short  Hitlorical  SkMeh  on  Taptttry  and  Emtroidtrg 
(New  York^  1805);  Rohcsacd.  La  fapfawfit  4am  FamUtfim 

naarir  OouMaw 
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TH>is>  EsTEBAN,  b.  at  Santa  Coloma  de  Fames, 
Catafonift,  Spain,  25  Aug.,  1754;  d.  3  Nov^  1826. 
He  entered  toe  Franciacan  Order  at  Gerona,  27  Jan., 
1778,  and  joined  the  miasionary  College  of  San 
Fernando,  Mexico,  in  IT'^ii.  luaihing  California  in 
17tHJ,  he  wiks  in  sui  t  i-ssion  sUiuoned  at  the  Indian 
miiwions  of  .S:in  Luis  ( Jlji.HjK>  till  1793j  Santa  Barbara 
till  IStXt;  .San  Carlos  till  1811;  Puriaima  Concepci6n 
till  1813;  Santa  Incs  in  1814;  San  Juan  Bauttsta  to 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  waa  three  times  elected 
p'Midenl^.orsupcrior.of  the  California  missions,  hold- 
ing the  office  fn.ni  ISO.'j  to  1SI2.  During  the  Bainc 
period  lie  was  also  vicurw  foramo  of  the  Bishop  of 
fcioiK  >r;i  for  California.  Father  Tapis  was  familiar  with 
aeveral  Indian  languages,  and  noted  for  his  fondneoB 
for  teaching  Indian  to  read  and  write.  He  waa 
a  truly  evangelical  man,  and  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  missionaries  f<jr  his  learning  and  piety. 
Numerous  letters  from  his  hand  are  still  extant.  His 
best  and  longest  hu.>rar>-  eflort  was  his  defence  of 
the  missionary  fathers  and  their  missionary  8>'8tem 
fmuxmt  the  aocuaationa  of  Captain  Goyoechea  of  the 
oaata  Barbara  pre$idio.  The  argumenta  proved  ao 
crushing  that  the  Covcmment  deotned  it  miviaable  to 
promote  the  officer  to  a  post  in  Mexico.  Father 
Tapis  strenuously  opiKwed  taking  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  so-callea  ilepublic  ot  Mexico,  which  to 
hiin  was  nothing  but  an  attempt  at  putting VoHaiiean 
principles  into  practice. 

Santa  BaHnra  SiitMion  Archivtt;  MUnon  RteordM  of  wioQl 

lri«ion«.  notably  San  Juan  W<i»i(t«M;  ENnELHABDT,  The  Afunoiu 
anri  .\ti*.fionnne*  of  Cali><''-'iin,  II  iShii  Krnnrii»co.  1912);  The 
francucan*  in  California  (Harbor  Springs,  Mich.,  1S07). 

ZsnnuN  EmauMAMm. 

Tarabotti,  ITelbna,  nun  and  authored,  b.  at 
Venice,  KW^i;  d,  there  1052.  OhliRed  bv  her  father, 
who  was  de»cen<le<l  from  a  family  of  Bergamo,  to 
enter  the  Convent  of  Sta.  Anna  at  Venice,  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  she  remained  (here,  under  the  name  of 
Arcangela,  without  any  religious  vocation.  In  cam- 
eat  atttdy,  her  keen  spirit  found  its  clement,  and 
through  variou.s  works  she  became  an  authoress  of 
some  repute.  Her  first  b<K)ks  betray  an  unsettled 
atate  of  mind,  but  later  she  wrote  treatises  on  the 
apiritual  life  in  which,  throuKh  the  influence  of  Car- 
dinal Cornarf),  Patriarch  of  Venice,  she  finally  found 
peace.  Iler  more  worldly  works,  PjUtly  peeudon^- 
mous,  are: "  Antisatira  d'A[rcangela]T(arabotti)  in  ns- 
pnsta  alia  satira  Mcnippca  contro  il  lusso  donnesco 
di  Francesco  Buoninsegni",  Venice,  1644;  "liCttere 
famili  iri  <•  «ii  com|)lement(>",  Venice,  lO-W;  "Difesa 
delle  (ionne  ci)ntn»  Orazio  Plata",  Venice,  1651;  "La 
semplicitii  ingannata",  Leyden,  1654;  the  last  two 
were  written  under  the  name  of  Galerana  Barcitotti. 
Tlie  books  referring  to  spiritual  life  are:  "La  hice 
Boonaeale";  "Via  per  andare  al  cielo";  "Paradiso 
nxmacale"  ;  "Purgatorio  delle  mal  maritate";  "Con- 
templazioni  dell'  anima  amante". 

CicoflVA,  Dflle  TuMTirimi  Venfriant  (VenicB,  1824-65),  I 
13r,  to.  IM,  359:  II.  430;  V.  5.16-37;  VI.  807-06;  Dimmmio 
gtoaraju  o  ttorieo  butgra/ico  iio/tano,  pari  II  (Florcnoe,  IMS!*  MIO; 
Cunt,  iWim  t  la  Ln^boidia  Uiuba.  MA4),  118. 

Ltvahttb  Ouon. 

TarachuB,  Probua,  and  AaAroBleua,  Saints, 
martyrs  of  the  Diocletian  poraeeution  (about  304). 
The  "Martyrologium  Hiaronymian."  contains  the 
names  of  these  thre<*  mart>T8  on  four  difTerent  days 
(the  four  days  8-11  October  evidently  signify  no  more 
tlian  till'  I  Lite  of  a  single  dayl,  with  the  topographical 
identification:  "In  Tarso  Cilicie",  on  27  Sept.  (ed. 
De  Rossi-Duchesne,  126),  to  which  corn-spimdH  the 
expression,  "In  Cilicia",  given  on  the  two  days  of  6 
April,  and  8-1 1  October.  The  expresBion,  "In  Faha- 
tina*',  given  tmder  1.3  May  (ibid.,  O0),i8  either  an  error 
or  refers  to  a  sp«'cial  shrine  of  the  martjrrs  in  Palestine. 
There  are  two  .n  iKunts  of  the  ploriotis  ni.irtx  rilom  of 
these  three  witnesses  by  blood,  the  lirst  account  being 
hdd  by  Ruinart  (Aeto  Mar^rrum,  ed.  Ritiibon, 


448  sq.)  to  be  entirely  authentic  AMording  to  thcae 
Acts,  Tarachus,  a  native  of  Clandiopolia  in  laanria, 

Probus  of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  and  .Antlronicus,  who  be- 
longed to  a  prominent  family  of  Ephesus,  were  tned 
and  horribly  tortured  three  times  in  variou-s  cities,  at 
Tarsus,  and  at  Anaz:irbus  of  Cilicia.  They  vere 
then  condeninetl  to  death  by  wild  beasts,  and  when 
the  animals  would  not  touch  tben  in  thnamnhiflwaliw 
thcgr  wen  put  to  death  with  the  aword.  W*>iw», 
however,  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  KenuineriPS'j  of  the 
account  (Geschichte  der  altchristUchcn  Liii  ratur.  pt. 
II:  Die  Chronologie,  I,  479  sq.,  note  .'>),  juid  Dele- 
hayc  (Les  Itgendes  hagiographiquc^,  133  sq.)  puta 
the  m.artyrdom  in  the  class  of  legends  of  martyiB  " 
be  calls  "historical  romances".  At  the  aama  ' 
however,  there  can  ba  no  doubt  aa  to  the  aotnal 
enoe  of  the  three  martyrs.  Their  feast  is  celebrated 
in  the  Latin  Church  on  11  October,  and  in  the  Greek 
Church  on  12  October. 

^  Acta  SS.,  OctotMsr,  V.  566  sq..  earliest  form  of  tba  AeU,  P.  C, 
CXV,  1008  w}.,  second  form,  UtUioiKeca  haniograpkiea  ffraca. 
ed.  BoLLAxn.  (2iid  edJ.  22U;  i^vtsTW,  U»  martyroloot*  k\»- 
ttnvm  (Pwtab  IMS),  m. 

J.  P.  KiRSCH. 

Taranto.  Diocese  of  (Tarentina),  in  southern 
Italy,  on  a  bay  in  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  The  ancient 
city  was  situated  on  an  island,  joined  by  two  bridges 
with  the  nuiinland,  where  the  new  dty  is  buflt.  Two 
islets.  S.  Pietro  and  S.  Paolo,  protect  the  bay  {Mar 
qrande),  the  commercial  port,  whfle  the  old  city 
forms  another  bay  {Mar  jiirrolo),  a  military  fK)rt  next 
in  strateKic  ini|M)rtaiicc  to  iSp«*zzia;  the  coast  and  islets 
are  therefore  very  .-'tronnly  fortified.  The  city  hiis  a 
larec  export  trade  and  extensive  works  connected 
witn  the  construction  of  warships,  while  the  fisliing 
induatiy.  ccpeoially  in  the  Afar  vieeolo.  is  flourishing. 
The  cathedral  datea  tnm  the  caeventn  century,  but 
has  been  partially  reconstructed  in  modem  times. 
The  high  altar  has  a  silver  statue  of  St.  Cathaldus; 
the  saint's  chapi-l,  rich  in  marble  and  statues,  with  a 
cupola  decorated  with  a  fresco  of  Paolo  de  MattiCii^ 
is  due  to  the  munificence  of  ArdAMlopeLelibBrailM^ 
do,  Sarria,  and  PignatellL 

Tarentum,  eallea  Tiuraa  by  the  (Ireeks,  waa  foonded 
in  707  H.  c  hy  S'unc  Spartans,  who,  the  soils  of  fr^ 
women  .and  enslave*!  fathers,  were  Ijorn  (liiririR  the 
Messenian  War.  They  succ«>»slc(l  in  idiKjncriiig  tin- 
Mcnapii  and  Lucani.  Like  Sparta,  Tarentum  waa  an 
arisUxn^tic  republic,  but  became  demoeraUe  iriMn  Um 
ancient  nobility  dwindled.  Its  govarnaMnl  tna 
praised  by  AtinoUa.  The  people  were  faidnstrious 
and  commercial,  emploarfllg  n  iiiereenar>-  .army  com- 
manded by  foreign  feaaers,  like  the  King  of  Sparta 
Archidannis  II,  Cleonyinus,  and  later  Pyrrhus. 
Alexander,  King  of  Kpirus,  tried  in  vain  to  capt  ure  t  he 
city;  he  then  became  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  -.iud  his 
death  in  a  new  expedition  against  the  Tarentines  led 
to  the  first  dispute  between  the  two  repablioB.  War 
resulted  from  the  violation  of  a  maritmie  treaty  by 
the  Komans  (2H1).  Tarentum  enna^ed  the  services 
of  Pj  rrhus,  who,  \  ictorious  at  first,  was  finally  am- 
quered  at  Hen<\rmiini  (27.")i;  in  272  the  city  waa 
taken  by  the  Ronmn^  ;ind  included  in  the  federation. 
Even  in  those  early  days  it  was  renowned  for  ita 
beautiful  dimate.  In  206  it  sided  with  Hannibal, 
but  was  retaken  in  205,  losing  its  libcrtv  and  its  art 
treasurra,  including  the  statue  of  Victory.  In 
ancient  times  its  poets  ApoUodorus  and  Clitii;LS,  it^ 
painter  Zeuxis.  and  its  mathematici.an  Archytas  were 
renowned.  The  Hyzanlines  captured  Taranto  in 
646  during  the  Gothic  wars,  but  abandoned  it  in  652. 
In  68B  it  belonged  to  Romuald,  Duke  of  Beneventum. 
In  882  the  Saracens,  having  been  invited  by  Duke 
Radelchis  to  assist  him,  captured  it  and  held  it  for 
some  time.  It  was  retaken  bv  the  Bvzantines,  who  were 
forced  to  cede  it  to  Otto  U'in  982';  in  1080  it  fell  int«i 
tbe  hand!  of  Bobert  Oviieanl,  who  nude  it  the  eapiia.1 
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of  the  Principality  of  Taran to,  and  gave  it  to  Boemund, 
his  son.  When  the  House  of  Anjou  was  divided, 
Taranto  feU  to  Duraz7.o  (1394-1463).  In  1504 
Ferdiiuiad,  King  of  Napli-s,  valiantlv  defended  this 
extremis  o(  hM  kingdom,  but  had  to  cede  it  to 
GkmaalTO  di  Oordova.  In  1801  H  wai  taken  by  the 
French,  who  fortifiiMl  the;  jxirt;  in  ISOo  the  Russian 
fleet,  allied  with  the  British,  remained  there  for 
st'viTal  raontba.  Tmnto  ia  the  hirthiilaee  of  the 
musician  Paiaiello. 

Aeoording  to  the  local  legend,  the  Gospel  was 
preodied  in  Tanuito  by  the  nme  St.  FMer  who  had 
eonaeereted  St.  Amasiamifl  birfiop.  The  eitjr  yene- 
nit  OS  also  the  martyr  St.  Orontiii.s.  Tho  first  bishop 
whose  date  is  known  m  Innocent ius  (496).  In  the 
time  of  St.  Gregory  the  Clroat,  three  bishops  filled  the 
gniaoopal  chair:  Andreas  (.VJO),  Joannes  (601), 
aoDonue  (003) .  It  is  uncertain  whether  St.  CataUni 
befenn  to  the  eizth  or  the  aeveath  eantary .  JoeiUMi 
(078)MthefiratwbohadthetitteoraTCSbuhop.  It 
is  well  known  that  Taranto  oven  undor  the  RyzantinoH 
never  adopted  the  ClriM-k  Hito  St<'i)lianus  p<'risli«'<l 
in  the  battle  of  Nelfi  (lO-ll)  fuu-li'  ).y  thr  C.r.  rks  and 
the  Normans;  Draco  (1071)  erected  the  cathedral; 
FShppo  (1138)  was  deposed  for  supporting  the  anti- 
Ijope  Anadetiifl  IL  and  died  in  ue  monastery  of 
QuaimTalle;  Arehbiahop  Annto  was  emptojred  in 
several  embassies  by  Innocent  III;  Jacopo  da  Atri  was 
slain  ( 1370) ;  Marino  del  Giudice  (1371 )  was  one  of  the 
cardinals  condemned  by  Urban  VI  (1385).  Cju-dinul 
Ludovioo  Bonito  (1406)  was  one  of  the  few  who  re- 
aMined  iaithful  to  Gregory  XII;  Cardinal  Giovanni 
d'Aragona  (1478),  was  eon  of  King  Ferdinand  of 
Naples;  Giovanni  Battista  Petrucoi  suffered  for  the 
complicity  of  his  father  in  the  conHpiracy  of 
the  barons;  Cardinal  liattista  Orsini  died  in  1503 
in  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angolo;  Cardinal  Marcantonio 
Colonna  (1560)  introduced  the  Tridentine  reforms 
and  established  the  seminary;  Girohimo  Gambara 
(1569)  was  a  distinguished  nunoio;  Lelio  Brancaccio 
(1674)  sufferad  eouriderable  peraaeution  on  account 
of  hia  efforts  at  reformation;  Tommaso  CSaraociolo 
(1630),  a  Theatine,  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 
The  city  of  T.^ranto  forrn.s  a  .sinRlc  parish  dividfnl  into 
four  ■pUlagcrii,  each  of  whi<h  contains  a  sub-pil- 
tagerio.  It  includes  the  BasiUan  Abbey  of  S.  Maria 
di  Talfano,  where  there  are  ntill  some  Albanians  fol- 
lowing the  Crreek  Rite.  The  suffragan  aeea  are 
Castcfianeta  and  Oria.  The  archdiocese  contains 
26  parishes,  214  aeotdar  and  47  regular  priests:  5 
religious  houaaa  of  men,  and  12  of  uma;  and  221^800 
inhabitants. 

CArrKLLvm,  L*  cAmm  tTIIaKa,  ZZX;  BB  VkHMOn,  Airis  di 

Taranto  (Tannto.  1865). 

U.  BBmom. 

Tarapae&,  Vicariate  Apostouc  or  (de  Taba- 
PAcX),  situated  in  Chile,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
eafion  of  the  Cainanjiies  and  on  tfif  south  by  the 
Loft  Itiver.  It  comprises  the  civil  province  of  tho 
lame  name,  has  an  area  of  19.305  squve  miles,  and 
m  population  of  106,215  Catnolios  and  3821  non- 
OauioKn.  The  diocese  is  divided  into  11  periahee. 
and  has  63  churches  and  chapels,  and  30  aemdar  and 
14  regular  priests.  The  male  religious  orders  are 
represented  by  the  Franciscans,  Rwleinptori.sts,  and 
Salesians;  they  have  4  houses  and  24  nienibers.  The 
female  orders  are  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of 
Angers,  of  St.  Joseph  of  Climy,  and  the  Salesian 
Sisters;  they  have  50  members  and  5  houses.  In 
Iquique  the  Salesian  Fathers  have  a  college  for  boys 
and  tne  Salesian  Sisters  one  for  girls,  the  latter  having 
more  than  200  pupils  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  ot 
Qtmy  have  a  sdiool  in  Pica,  and  a  hospital  and 
asylum  for  children  in  Iquique.  The  Si-sters  of  the 
Qood  Shepherd  have  a  house  of  correction  for  women 
in  Iquique.  There  are  many  noeietics  and  pious 
— ia  the  dwoeae.  the  ptinoipal  baii^  that  of 


Orden  Social  for  men,  the  Cuilro  C rulinno  and  the 
Society  of  St.  Philomena  for  wnnu  ii  in  hiuique,  and 
the  Society  of  St.  Andrew  in  Picji.  Tncrc  are  5 
primary  schools  with  481  pupils.  The  State  payaail 
anmntiy  to  the  vioar  Apoatohc,  and  to  the  employeea 
of  tiie  rieanige,  the  parish  priests,  and  eurateA,  and 
also  contributea  towards  tne  conslruction  of  the 
churches.  The  vicariate  was  erected  in  1SS2,  when 
Chile  took  po.sscs.'^ion  of  the  i^ovince  of  T;irapac4, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Peru  and  to  the  Dio- 
cese of  Arequipa.  Five  vicars  apostolic  liave  ruled 
the  Tieamte  ainee  ita  ereetkm:  Camilo  Ort(Uar; 
PUeido  Labaroa:  Danid  FbemaUda;  Guiilenno  Juan 
Cdrter,  titular  Bishop  of  Anthedon;  and  Martin 
RUcker.  The  principal  cities  are:  louicnie  (4."),000 
inhabitants)  and  Pisaqua  (.")10.5  inhatjituntsi.  The 
population  ia  composed  mainly  of  miners  and  workers 
m  the  saltpetre  beds,  who  are  homeless  and  little 
givm  to  tM  praOkiae  of  their  zeligiQ^  Tojnovida 
a  temedv  ana  dhviate  thia  condltMn,  miHiona  arc 
preached  almost  every  year  in  the  ealtpetre  works. 

Catdlogo  d»  Im  Btl$*i4§H€P*,  «<c  d»  CkiU  (Buitiago,  1911); 
Atmmio  JUaiUHaa  dt  tMU  (BkntiMp,  MIO) :  Ceruo  de  to  Btpib- 
liea  d»  CktU  m  l§OT  (HsnHsaB,  IWB). 

Carlos  S.  Cotapob. 

Taraaius,  Saint,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  date 
of  birth  imknown:  d.  25  Februarj',  SOO.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Patdknaa  and  Cnfeot  of  Conatantiaflpleb 
George,  sad  lua  info  EuknHtia»  and  entered  the  8erv<> 

ire  of  tho  Stiito.^  la78*whailPllHlIV  Patriarch  of 
Con.«t  ;ui)in(ii)lc  died  Tarasraa  waa  an  imperial  swre- 
tary,  and  a  chaiiipidi)  of  ihe  veneration  of  images. 
It  imay  be  that  before  his  death  the  patriarch  had 
recommended  Tarasius  as  bis  sunomwr  &k  the  patri- 
archate  to  tho  Eiunaa  Irene  who  waa  TCfent  for  her 
son  Gonstantine  VI  (780-797).  After  the  burial  of 
Paul  IV  a  great  popular  a^v-^embly  wa.-*  held  before  the 
Magnaura  Palace  to  discubs  the  filhnu  of  the  varMiit 
see.  The  eiiipress  deliveretl  an  oration  on  tlic  m  w  uj)- 
pointment  to  the  patriarchate  and  the  people  pro- 
dahooed  Ttoasius  as  the  most  worthjr  candidate.  Tba 
empress  agreed  but  aaid  that  Taraaiua  lefuaed  to  ai^ 
cept  the  position.  IVuraahia  now  made  a  apeeeh  him- 
self in  which  he  declared  he  felt  hunsielf  unworthy  of 
the  office,  further  that  the  elevation  of  a  l.'^yman  waa 
very  hazardous,  and  that  the  position  <>f  the  Church 
of  Constantinople  had  become  a  ver>'  <liflieull  one,  aa 
it  was  separated  from  the  Catholics  of  Western  Europe 
and  isolated  from  the  other  Oriental  patriarchatea; 
consequently  he  would  only  be  willing  to  accept  the 
position  of  patriarch  on  condition  that  Church  unity 
De  restored  and  that ,  in  connexion  with  the  pope,  an 
oecumenical  council  be  called.  The  majority  uf  the 
populace  approved  of  ll.t  .^-c  viewn  and  the  imperial 
Court  agreed  to  it.  So  w!i  'jo  I)>  rvmber,  784,  Tara- 
sius was  consecrated  patriarch.  In  7S6  he  aent  the 
priest  George  as  his  legate  to  Hadrian  I  with  a  letter 
in  which  he  announced  hir<  appointment.  In  his  reply 
the  pojje  expressed  his  di.-iupprnval  of  the  elevation  of 
T.-vra-^iu-s  directly  from  tlir  l.ilty  to  the  dignitv  of  a 
bishop  contrary  to  canonical  regulation,  but  allowed 
demencv  to  rule  in  view  of  the  orthodoxy  of  the  new 
patriarch's  views,  and  recompiled  him  aa  patriarch. 
After  this  by  joint  action  with  the  pope  and  the  im- 
perial C!ourt  Tarahiu.s  ra!1r<l  tho  Second  Council  of 
iS'ica^a,  the  Seventh  (Ecumenical  Council,  which  ro- 
jecti-d  leomirlasin  (q.  T.)«  Uniott  With  thO  BomH 
Church  waa  restored. 

After  the  synod  the  patriarch  had  a  number  of 
stru^gdaa  not  only  with  the  loonoolaatio  party  of  the 
capital  Init  afao  witii  a  party  of  Orthodox  monka. 
First,  the  latter  upbraided  him  for  restoring  to  office 
the  bishops  who  had  formerly  m:untained  Iconoclasm, 
but  who  nad  8ubraitte<l  to  the  decrees  of  the  Couiiril 
of  787.  As.  however,  thia  was  in  accordance  with  the 
decrees  of  the  council  the  aoooaation  was  allowed  to 
drop,   f"***^  aecuaatlOB  waa  much 
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luunely,  that  Tarasiu!<  tolcmtod  nnd  encouraged 
Bunonyj  because  those  bi.sliops  who  liiid  nivrn  nu)noy 
to  obtain  their  positions  were  only  commanded  by  him 
to  do  a  year's  penance  and  were  permitted  torcUmi 
their  oflioos.  The  patriarch  deieDded  himeeU  ia 
Writing  egynst  this  accusatkm  whidi  be  denied  in 
toto;  moreover,  he  issued  a  severe  synodal  letter 
against  Simonists.  The  monks,  however,  were  not 
Rittlsfit  il;  they  muintiiined  their  accusations  and  also 
attacked  the  Council  of  7S7.  At  a  later  date  Theo- 
dore of  Studium^  who  took  part  in  the*K'  disputes, 
ohanxed  his  opimon  of  Tarasius,  and  also  of  the  Sec- 
ond Counoil  of  Nioea,  the  (Boumenieal  oharaoter  of 
which  he  acknowledged.  Manv  serious  difficulties 
still  existed  in  regard  to  Western  Europe.  There  were 
also  fresh  disputes  in  Omstantinople  when  tin-  Em- 
peror Constantino  VI  put  aside  his  lawful  wife  and 
wished  to  marry  Theodata,  a  relative  of  Abbot  TIuh)- 
dore  of  Studium.  Tarasius  positively  refused  to 
perfonntheaeoond marriage  and  expressed  his  disphas- 
ure  at  the  conduct  of  the  priest  Joseph  who  had  mar- 
ried the  emperor.  The  sealous  monks,  whose  leaders 
were  the  Abbots  Plato  of  Saccudium  ami  TLi  ndon  of 
Studium,  accused  the  patriarch  of  weakness,  because 
he  t<K)k  no  further  Htei)s  against  the  emperor.  They 
refused  to  have  Chunsh  fellowship  any  longer  with 
Tarasius,  and  eonseauently,  violently  perse- 

outed  by  the  emperor  mbo.  however,  also  treated  the 
patriArcn  harshly.  After  Irene  had  dethroned  Con- 
Btaiitine  in  707,  Tara.siu8  depose<l  the  priest  Joseph 
and  jH-ace  was  mn-r  more  restored  between  the  patri- 
arch and  the  inniik>.  (Soe  TnEonoRE  of  Sti  dium). 
In  802  Tarasius  crowned  as  emperor  N  iccpliorusj  who 
had  overthrown  Irene,  an  act  that  greatly  dissatisfied 
thaMoolaM.  The  Datriatofa  had  nothing  to  do  with 
tlie  brangaesof  thecVnirt.  Hw  life  was  aaeetie  and 
simple,  he  checke<l  the  luxury  of  the  clergy,  preached 
with  great  zeal,  ami  was  very  benevolent  to  the  poor. 
After  his  diutli  he  was  venerated  a-  a  s;iiiit.  His 
name  in  also  plaei^  in  the  Roman  Martyroli>g^'  under 
the  date  of  2")  l-Vbrujiry. 

loNATiro  DiAi^nvrH.   Vita  S.  Tara»ii,  »!.  HbUUU>  (BbMas* 
fora.  18U1):  }It  klinh.  ruER,  Phodiu,  I  ( Katiaboa,  tM1)i 
HuaBMaoTaut-Kiucii,  Kvchtngtseh.,  II.  26  ao. 

J.  F.  KnBCB. 

T^azona,  Diocese  of  (Turiasovknsis),  eom- 
prisee  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Saragoaaa,  Soria, 
Kavam,  and  Logrofio.  The  city  of  Tinaona  has  a 
population  of  8650.  and  is  situated  on  a  commanding 
pomt,  surrounded  oy  a  beautiful  open  plain,  througK 
which  the  River  Queiles  flows.  Turiaso  was  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  ancient  Celtiherian  nrf)v- 
incc,  and  within  the  confines  of  the  dux  e-c  are  found 
many  very  ancient  cities:  Bilbilis  (Calata3rud); 
Aqua  BilbiUtanorum  fAihama);  Atactim  (Ateea); 
Augustobriga  (Muro);  Bovota  (Buvierca);  Bursao 
(Borja);  CuMsantum  (Casoante):  Gracuris  (Corella); 
Mon6briga  (Mun<^brega);  and  Vergegium  (Verdejo). 
Pliny  numbers  Tarazona  among  the  principal  cities 
of  the  (V-ltiberians,  and  its  inhabitants  hiwl  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship.  Its  coat  of  arms  bore  the 
motto  "Tubal-Cain  built  me  and  Hcrculra  rebuilt 
mm".  Nothing  definite  is  known  of  the  origin  of 
OMatianity  in  Taraaooa.  Owing  to  its  proximity  to 
Saragoflsa  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  visited  at  an 
early  date  by  the  disciples  of  St.  James,  but  until  the 
fifth  ceiifury  there  is  no  reliable  mention  of  a  bishop 
of  Tarazona.  The  chronicler  Idatius  names  I^eo  and 
says  that  he  live<l  in  449;  the  chronological  U.st  of 
bishoiM  givee  St.  Prudentius,  but  the  hirtoiy  of  tlua 
aaint  is  not  positively  known.  The  Taraaona  Br»- 
Tiary  gives  390  as  the  date,  but  other  sources  place 
him  AS  late  as  the  ninth  centurv.  Idatiua  says  that 
I.e.  1  u'a-i  kille<l  in  an  iipri.sinu  le<f  by  a  certain  liasihus 
where  the  Hacanda?  t<>ok  refui<e  in  the  c^ithedral,  and 
In  which  a  ^reat  nurnbtT  were  killed. 

Qt.  GamiioBua,  a  fooner  monk  of  the  Mooastecy  of 
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A.'*anen.''c  and  a  disciple  of  St.  Victorian,  was  bishop  in 
WO.  He  worke<l  again.'it  the  Arians,  and  die<i  in  Lis 
native  city,  Escoron.  Uis  remains  were  translated 
to  the  Monastoiy  of  Amense,  and  King  Sancbo 
Ramires  had  tlMin  nmovad  to  Montearagdn.  St. 
Braulio,  in  his  Kfe  of  8t.  Emifianus,  speaks  of  a 
Didymus,  Rishnp  of  Tarazona.  \  Hishop  Stephen 
assisted  at  the  'J  hird  Onineil  of  Tol<'d(»  and  at  thf 
Council  of  Saragos.sa;  Floridiua,  at  that  of  Gundemar 
(611);  Elpisius,  at  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Council  of 
Toledo;  Antherius  (683)  sent  a  deacon  to  represent 
him  at  the  Thirteenth  Council  of  Toledo:  •DdNano- 
tiaaoB  asnsted  at  the  flfteenth  and  seventeenth.  He 
seems  to  have  been  the  la.st  bishop  of  the  Visigothic 
epoch.  When  the  Moors  took  Tarazona  they  were 
able  to  hold  it  for  a  long  time  on  account  of  it  >  I'oti  i- 
fied  position  near  the  Moncaya,  l>etween  the  Dtiuro 
and  the  Ebro.  The  names  of  its  Mozarabic  biahons 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  although  it  ia  very  prab> 
able  tl^re  were  such;  on  the  otherhand  we  know  of 
the  Mosarabic  saints,  St.  Attilanus,  Bishop  of  Zamora 
and  St.  Ifiigo  of  Calatajnid.  Alfonso  I  the  Warrior 
{el  BataUador)  took  {wsw.ssion  of  Tarazona  in  1119, 
an<l  named  Miguel  Cornel  the  bishop.  Alfonso  Vll, 
in  an  effort  to  ^  possession  of  Tarazona,  intruded  a 
certain  de  Bujedo  into  the  see;  but  de  Bujedo  re- 
pented shortly  afterwards,  restored  the  see  to  Ha 
rightful  owiMT,  Miguel,  ana  retired  to  the  Monastery 
of  Valpuesta.  The  Council  of  Burgos,  which  was  ooo- 
vened  in  1139,  and  was  presided  over  by  the  legate 
Guido,  took  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Tarazona  most 
of  the  towns  of  Soria,  but  bastowed  in  Ha  plariB  tho 
Archdeaconry  of  Calatavud. 

Miguel  was  the  real  iMtow  of  the  see.  He 
governed  for  thirty-three  years,  and  ertablishod  the 
chapters  of  Tarasona,  Calatayud,  and  Tudela,  under 
the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine.  In  his  time  also  were 
founded  the  Monasteries  of  Fitero  and  Veruela. 
Three  bishops  of  the  name  of  Fn)n(iu  succeeded  him: 
Juan  (1173-94^;  Garcia,  who  was  nn^sinit  at  the 
battle  of  Las  NaiTM»  and  Garcia  II.  the  counsellor  of 
Jaime  the  OomiMwr  W  CmjinUaaur),  Innapeoifln 
of  national  ootmefl  held  at  Tsrasona,  the  namago 
of  Jaime  to  Ixy)nor  of  Castile  was  derlared  nuH  on 
account  of  the  relationship  exisling  bet  ween  them. 
The  Franciscans,  Mereedarians,  Dominicans,  and 
Trinitarians,  and  the  Cistercian  and  Poor  Clare  nana 
were  established  in  the  diocese  at  this  time.  *^^jffnl 
Jim&nes  de  Urrea,  bishop  from  1309  to  HZIA,  WM  pvo- 
teeted  by  Jaime  II,  and  during  the  time  of  Vwso 
Perez  CahHllo  the  war  between  Pedro  IV  the  Cere- 
monious {>i  Ceremnninso)  and  Pe<lro  the  Cruel  of 
Ca.stile  took  plaee.  Tura/ona  was  laid  waste  and 
its  cathedral  desecrated  by  the  Ca-stilians.  Thu 

Sisoopal  palace  was  burned,  and  la  Zuda,  sometimes 
o  called  AkAiar  de  Hircules.  the  palaoe  of  ttM 
Arab  governors,  was  taken  to  replaeo  H. 

The  following  bishops  are  also  wortiv  of  special 
mention:  Jorje  Bardaji  (1443-64),  son  of  an  .\ra- 
goncse  inapistratc;  Ciirdinal  Pedro  Ferriz,  favourite 
of  Paul  II  and  Sixtus  IV;  Guillen  Ramon  de  Moiicada; 
Pedro  Cerbuna,  founder  of  the  seminary  and  of  the 
University  of  Saragossa  (158&-07);  Jer6nimo  Ca»> 
tellon  y  Sales,  hwt  biquisitor-<jeneral  of  Spain 
(ISl 5-3.5).  The  Church  of  the  Magdalen  was  the 
ancient  cathedral,  but  the  Moors,  objecting  to  its 
prominent  i>osiiion,  compelled  them  to  use  a  church 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  In  the  records  left  by 
Miguel  this  was  variously  called  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Him-ia,  de  la  Vega,  or  de  la  Huerta,  on  account  of  ita 
position.  It  was  endowed  by  Teresa  Cajal,  mother  of 
Pedro  de  Atarda  and  wife  of  Borja,  and  Itad  bean 
commenced  in  11S2.  Architectimilly  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  Hyzantine  and  Gothic,  with  a  high  portico  en- 
trance and  a  high  brick-trimmed  tower.  The  centre 
nave  with  its  pointetl  arches  rises  above  the  side 
aisles  and  merxes  into  a  spacious  tnUMspk  In  thn 
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windows  the  Gothic  gives  place  to  the  PlatereBque, 
but  ill  the  side  chapels  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence, 
St.  Andrew,  the  Rosary,  St.  Peter,  the  Beheading  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Anirandation,  St.  Elisabeth, 

the  Purificati«)Ti.  and  St.  Jamefl,  the  Gothic  prevails 
in  the  remlos  and  mau9oIeuni.M.  Bi.shop  Aloneada 
attempted  to  rebuild  the  beautiful  cloister  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  war  with  Castile,  but  as  late  as 
1529  this  had  not  been  completed.  Be^iides  the 
Church  of  the  MMrlalen,  the  Church  of  St.  MjebaO, 
witii  fte  flfmple  Cratlue  nsve  tad  that  of  the  Con- 
ception num,  arr  also  notable.  The  Church  of  St. 
Francis  Ls  said  to  have  been  founde<i  by  St.  Francis 
him-ielf  in  1214,  and  CiMtuTOH  wius  (•on.s<>crated  Bwhop 
of  Toledo  in  the  Chi^l  of  JLa  Piedad  in  1495. 
The  epiieopAl  jmImo,  the  aneient  Anida.  is  built 
ft  eoaunanduig  eminence  and  has  a  beautiful 


TUX.  L  (Mkdiid.  1868); 
(BMwIooa.  1884):  ' 
da  lWMM.tlw 


Bishop  Calvillo  purchased  this  from  the 
Aragonfs*'  Rovemor,  Jordan  P6re»  de  Urrlea,  in  i;?Xf), 
and  cntaili-d  it  to  the  bishopric.  The  diocesan  .st'ini- 
nary,  dedicated  to  St.  Gaudiosus,  was  founded  in 
1503  by  Bishop  Ccrbuna.  It  has  recently  been  ex- 
tanaivMy  renovated.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
the  monastery  of  Nuestra  Scfiora  de  Verucla,  a 
Cistercian  abbey  founded  by  Pedn)  de  Atar^s,  and 
now  a  Jesuit  novitiate;  al.sD  of  the  Church  of  Borja, 
ranking  as  a  collegiate  church  since  the  time  of 
Nicholas  V  (1449),  favoured  and  protected  by  Alex- 
ander VI:  and  of  the  ancient  ooUeKiate  church  of 
CUati^a,  Santa  Maria  de  Mediavifla,  iriioae  prion 
tanked  aa  mitred  deans. 

DB  La  Foam.  MtpaHa 
CeAMUOO.  BtpaMa,  8u»  m 
wilifaJ  laurtada  y  iMtre  « 
pMe  MHoiy  of  tUa  diooOM. 

Rawrn  Ron  Amaiw. 

VutMa,  DiocESB  OF  (TASBtA),  oomprises  the  De- 
partment of  the  Haute^i-Pyr^-n^es  (ancient  territory 
of  Bi^rre),  included  in  1S02  in  the  Diocese  of  Bay- 

onne,  re-estab- 
lished theoret  ically 
by  the  Concordat 
of  1817  and  actu- 
ally by  the  Boll  of 
6  October,  1822. 
The  new  Diocese 
of  Tarbcs  lost 
twenty-one  p  a  r  - 
ishes  which  were 
added  to  the  Diu- 
oese  of  Baj'onne, 
and  twenty  to  the 
Archdiocese  of 
Audi;  but  the  par- 
ishes of  t  he  countiy 
of  the  Quatre  Val- 
ines and  of  the 
Valine  de  Louron, 
formerly  part  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Auch  and  tl»e  bishopric  of 
Comminges,  were  reunit<Ki  to  the  Diocese  of  Tarbea, 
suffragan  of  Auch.  Tradition  has  praomrod  the 
names  of  St.  Qirinus  and  Si.  Bvex  or  Ekx,  as 
the  first  martyrs  of  Bigorrc.  The  district  wius 
laid  waste  bv  the  Vandals,  who  were  afterwards 
put  to  flight  by  St.  Missohnu.s,  a  priest  ;  it  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  Priscillianist  hcroQv  and  finally  t«rror- 
iied  by  the  Arian  Viaisotbi,  lAo,  in  the  reign  of 
Ewartk^waiedaUoody  pweeutiMi  aoainat  the  cteny. 
Mgr  Dueiieaae  conaidere  St.  Jostin  whom  the  "OiuBa 


Tbe  Cathedkal,  Tabbcb 


Christiana"  cites  as  the  first  in  the  list  of  bishops  of 
T:irbes,  to  have  been  only  a  priest,  and  excludes  fnim 
th.ir  list  St.  Fnustus,  who,  in  his  opinion,  is  none  other 
than  the  cclebrat<xi  Faustus  of  liicz.  He  considers 
Apcr,  represented  at  the  Council  of  Agde  in  SOU,  aa 
the  first  nistorioally  known  bishop  of  the  see.  ^nong 
tbe  Buooassors  are  cited:  St.  Lanoeolus,  bishop  in  870; 


William  I  (1120-41)  who  helped  to  draw  up  the  ancient 
"For  de  Bigom;,"  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  curious 
monuments  of  the  law  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Pierre  de 
Foix  (1462-64),  cardhial  m  1437;  Gabr^de  Gnunont 
(1524-34),  cardinal  in  l.'i.31,  who  attempted  to  ne- 
gotiate between  Henry  VIII  and  the  Holy  See  to 
prevent  a  rupture. 

The  Benedictine  mona8ter>'  of  St  Siivin  of  Lavedan 
was  founded  by  Charlemagne  and  shortly  took  the 
Mune  of  the  hennik  and  miracle  worker,  St.  Savin, 
who  traaoQeof  its  monks  and  died  before  S40;  the  ab- 
bot was  kid Hf  the  territor>'  and  the  vil!a)i(  s  under  hi.s 
obedience  were  called  a  republic.  The  Bent-xliotine 
Abbeys  of  St.  Oreiis  of  Larreulc  and  of  St.  Orens  of 
Lavedan  were  founded,  one  in  970  and  the  other  be- 
fore the  eleventh  century  in  honour  <rf  St.  Orens, 
Bishop  of  Auch,  who  ha<i  first  lived  as  a  hermit  in 
the  liivedan.  The  monastery  of  St-P6  de  Gdn<5r&j, 
was  founded  nVxuit  1032  by  Sanehe,  Duke  of  Gascony; 
it  was  the  cradle  of  t  he  town  of  Saint-1'<5.  The  priory 
of  Sarrancolin  wiis  founder!  alx)ut  1050  in  memorj'  of 
St.  £bbonS|  who  fought  against  the  Moore  in  Cater 
Ionia  and  died  at  SairanroTin.  The  Abbey  of  Eseale 
Dieu  was  founded  in  1140;  it  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Cistercian  Ablx-y  of  Morunoiid.  St.  Bertrand  of 
Cornminges  was  one  of  it^  monks;  imother,  St.  Ray- 
mond, was  sent  to  Spain  in  1158,  where  he  founded 
the  Aob^  of  Fitire,  and  the  celebrated  semi-religious, 
semi^nihtaiy  order  of  Calatrava.  St.  Bertoand* 
Bishop  of  Oomminges  (1073-112.3),  preached  the  Gos- 
pel in  the  Valine  d'.\zun  in  the  Diocese  of  Tarbes.  To 
niiike  amends  for  the  hostile  reception  that  had  been 
given  him,  the  inhabitants  pledged  theuuKilves  to  give 
the  See  of  Comminges  all  the  butter  that  should  be 
produced  in  the  territory  of  Amn  during  the  week  pre- 
oeding  Pmteoost;  this  impost  was  paid  down  to  1788. 
Aa  natives  of  Bigorre  may  be  cited:  Cardinal  Amaud 
d'Oasat  (l.'iHfi-HKU),  born  at  Larroque  Magnoac,  who 

Blayeti  an  inifKjrtaut  part  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV; 
lernard  Pierre  Carasse,  bom  at  Taroes  at  the  open- 
ing of  tbe  sixteenth  century,  who,  from  bein^  a  war- 
nor,  became  general  of  the  Carthusians,  revised  the 
constitutions  of  the  order,  and  was  so  illustrious  in  his 
day,  that  in  1582  Catherine  de  Medici  visited  La 
Chartreuse  to  sec  him. 

The  fame  of  the  Diocese  of  Tarbea  has  been  spread 
throughout  the  Christian  world  since  1858  by  the  pil> 
grinui0M  and  the  miracles  of  Lourdes  (q.  v.).  Men- 
tion  must  aiso  be  made  of  the  pilgrimage  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Garraison  at  Monldon,  dating  baek  to  the 
fifteenth  centurj-;  that  of  Notre  Dame  do  Pom  yhilmn 
near  Eaux  Bonnes,  datinR  back  to  the  sixtctnth  cen- 
tury; the  pilgrunage  to  Maz^es,  near  the  vacant 
shnne  of  St.  Liberata,  perhaps  a  martjnr  under  Julian 
the  ATOwtate^epilgnnMMe  to  Aneau,  to  the  ch^id 
of  St.  Exupentis,  friend  of  at.  Jerome,  who  died  Arch* 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  about  417,  aiter  combating  the 
heresy  of  Vigilant ius.  Before  the  appUcation  of  the 
law  of  1901  a|;ainst  the  oongrcgations  there  were  in 
the  Dioeese  of  Tarbcs,  the  Priests  of  the  Immaculate 
Concei>t  i<  m  at  Lourdes,  Carmelites,  and  various  teaeli> 
ing  orders  of  brothen.  Several  oongregations  of  nuns 
were  originally  founded  in  the  diocese:  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  hospitallers  and  teachers,  with  their 
inotlier-hous<'  at  Cantaous;  the  Sisti'rs  of  Notre  Dame 
dci!  Dniili  uis,  htispitallers,  with  their  mother-house  at 
Tarbes,  and  a  branch  house  in  Cairo:  theSistenof  the 
Immaculate  Conception  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes, 
with  their  mother-house  at  Ixiurdes.  At  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  ccnturj'  the  religious  oonRregat  ions  di- 
rected in  the  diocese:  .j  se!HM)l.s,  1  home  for  sick  chil- 
dren, 1  8ch(K>l  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  6  girls'  orphan- 
ages, 6  workshops,  3  homes  for  the  jx>or,  12  hospitals 
or  hospices,  3  bouses  of  retreat,  6  Iwusea  of  nuns  d»* 
voted  to  nursing  the  sick  hi  their  own  homeb.  At  the 
time  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Cdneordrit  (100,5)  the 
Diooeee  of  Tarbee  coniamed  21o,54t)  inhabitants,  28 
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WDM,  300  •noouiaal  bhurohee,  and  185  vfaariates  to* 
wanfa  tha  mmpotl  of  which  the  State  oontributad. 

MMi  CMiSm  (mata)  (1715).  1. 1229-42.  iMWim..  191-7:  Dv- 
atmn,  FoM—  tpiMCopaux.  II  (Pans,  IKfM-O),  101-03;  CorTTRe, 
£•  MmIm  dt  Tarbtt  H  non  drrmrr  hinlorirn  io  Krvut  dc  (iaantj"'. 
VI  (186A>.  .575-H.j;  DS  LAOBfczr..  Hi4«xre  rtUtinm  4*  la  Bigorr* 
(Pari.1,  isr.l'u  HaTSKIIK,  Bmruusrs:  To r^M  |t  Ml  amImim,  AK- 
ffnA'M,  bawitan,  fpitud-  (Tarbea,  ISM). 

QaoMM  GknrAV. 

Tarentaise,  Diocese  or  (TABAMTAaiaivsis),  oom- 

pruk'd  the  nrrondiAscrnont  of  Mouticrs  in  the  Oepart- 
mcnt  of  Savnii-;  it  is  :iLs<j  .soint-tiinerf  called  the  Dio- 
cese of  Moutii  nt  >-n  Tarentiiisc,  and  ia  suffragan  of 
Qiamb^ry.  Legend  reliit(«  that  the  "Centrones"  were 
evaogeUaed  in  Uie  tifth  century  by  James  the  Assyrian, 
■ecrcEMy  to  St.  Honoratus,  Archbishop  of  .-Vrlee. 
He  became  the  first  Bishop  of  Darantasiaor  Taren- 
taiae,  the  inetroi>oUs  of  the  Centrones",  and  named  St. 
Miirctlhi.s  a.s  his  hurceiwor.  The  first  dix'utnent  in 
which  the  DuH-ese  of  Tanintaise  is  reliably  riicnlionwl 
is  a  letter  of  Leo  the  Great  (5  May,  4"jO)  which  aissigns 
Io  the  Archdiooeae  of  Vienne,  among  other  suffragans, 
tlie  Biahop  of  Tarentaiae.  The  first  historically 
known  bishop  ia  Sanetiua  who  in  517  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Epaon.  A  plea  was  brought  befuro  the 
Council  of  Frankfort  (7'.»  l)  against  the  decision  of  Leo 
1  that  had  been  connriiie<l  bv  Popt«  Symmachus  and 
Gregory  the  Great.  Ia-o  ifl  partly  accedetl  to  this 
plea,  and  made  Darantasia  a  nietnipolis  with  three 
suffragans,  Aosta,  Sion,  and  Maurienne,  but  main- 
tain^Ht  the  primacy  of  Vieoiie.  For  four  eenturiea 
this  primacy  wag  the  cause  of  conffiotfl  between  the 
archbishops  of  Tarentaise  and  those  of  Vienne; 
subsequently  Maurienne  was  again  attached  to  the 
metropolis  of  Vienne. 

The  city  of  Darantasia  was  destroyed  by  the 
SanuMDS  m  the  tenth  century,  whereupon  the  arch- 
bishops moved  their  residence  to  the  right  bank  of 
the  Is^re,  calling  it  their  moutier  (monastery),  and 
it  was  at  this  place  that  Uie  town  of  Mouticrs  negan 
to  be  built  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  century. 
In  the  twelfth  century  the  an  hhi.shoiw  of  Tarentaise 
were  powerful  sovervigna.  In  1 1  st>  a  bull  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  reoogiuiea  the  Archbiiihop  of  Tarentaiae 
as  immediate  vassal  of  the  empire  and  prince  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  in  disregard  of  the  pretensionB 
of  Hunibert  III.  C'diint  of  S.ivoy;  hut  in  13.')8  a 
tnuisaction  between  .Arrhbi-'^lntp  Jeiui  <lc  Herlrand 
and  the  Counl  of  riavoy,  Amadeu.s  VI,  fixi  li  thf  n-tspco 
tive  rights  of  the  archbbhops  and  the  counta.  Taren- 
taise belongiHl  to  France  from  1536  to  15S9,  and  from 
the  mxteenth  to  the  eighteenth  oentuiy  was  on  four 
occasioiui  wroated  for  a  tune  by  France  from  the 
House  of  Savoy.  In  1792  it  forme^l  the  Department 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Tlje  Tre.it v  of  Paris  (:«)  May.  1S14) 
gave  it  to  the  Kin;:  nf  inliiii:i,  while  the  Plebi.-^eite 
of  22  and  23  .April,  ISSO,  gave  it  to  France.  The 
Archdiocese  of  Moutiers  in  Tarentaiae  was  suppressed 
in  1702  by  the  French  Revolution.  In  1825  a  dio- 
cese was  re  eatahBahed  at  Moutiers.  suffragan  of 
Chamb6ry.  and  was  maint.iineil  in  in  virtue  of 

a  H|M»ci:il  <>lause  in  the  treaty  r'e<iiiin  S.ivny  to  Fniiice. 

Anmii(^  ilir  ui'  hbishops  of  Moutiers  in  T:irenlai.>4e 
may  be  iuentionc(l:  St.  Peter  I  fiilxjut  1130),  the  first 
Cistercian  raiMnl  to  the  epLscop.itc,  who  founded  In  n 
defile  the  Cistercian  Abbter  of  Tami^,  to  serve  as  a 
diflllar  for  pilgrims  and  orardlers;  the  Cistercian 
monk  fit  Peter  II  (1141-74)  founded  the  charity  of 
the  pain  de  Mai,  which  until  the  semnd  half  of  the 
eightwnth  i-mturv  diNirihutnl  bn':id  ;it  Moutiers 
at  the  exfM'nsc  o^  the  archdiocese  during  the  first 
twenty-<-ight  days  of  May;  it  was  he  upheld 
Alexander  III  apanit  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  the 
Antipope  Victor  iV,  and  mainttuned  in  obodience  to 
Alexander  III  the  seven  hundred  abbeys  of  the  Ci»- 
ttni.in  Order.  Alexander  decidefl  (.'{  Feb.,  1171) 
that  theiifeforth  tin-  im-tropolitan  See  of  Tarentaiae 
gbould  depend  oi^y  on  Raioe;  St.  Peter  III  (1271-* 
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83);  Cardhinl  Antome  de  Chahmt  (1402-18),  to 
whom  has  been  ascribed  "  Le  livre  du  Roi  Modus  et 
de  la  reine  Ratio",  a  much-esteemed  treatise  on 
hunting;  Cardinal  Jean  d*/Vrcc8'(  1438-54),  who  at  the 
Council  of  Basle  in  1440  supported  Duke  Amadcus 
of  Savoy,  antipope  under  the  name  of  Felix  V,  upw*^ 
Bngene  IV;  Cardinala  Christopher  and  Dominie  de 
la  Ilov6re  (1472-78  and  1478-83),  whose  tomb 
erecteil  at  Rome  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Popolo  is  a  splendid  monument  of  the  Renai-ssance; 
Germonio  (ltj07  27),  who  played  an  ijnjMjrlatit  psirt 
in  the  seventeenth-century  reform  of  the  clergy*  and 
whose  "Commentaries"  and  "Acta  Ecclesia;  Taren- 
tasiensis"  are  important  doeumenta  for  the  hiatoiy 
of  the  time.  As  natives  of  the  diooeee  may  be  meih> 
tioned:  Pope  Nicholas  II  (1059).  b.  at  Chevron- 
Villctto  of  the  family  of  the  lords  oi  Miolans;  Pierre 
<l'.\igneblanchc,  who  in  1210  became  Archbishop 
of  Hereford  in  England,  and  for  twenty-five  years  waa 
councillor  and  mmister  to  Henry  III  of  England; 
Ble.s.se<I  Peter  of  Tarentaise,  who  MirffPt  fopt  in 
1276  under  the  name  of  Innocent  V. 

The  chief  pilgrimages  of  the  diocese  aio:  Notre 
Dame  de  Bnangon,  which  dates  from  the  victory 
over  the  Saracens  in  the  tenth  centurj'.  Fran<-i.-<  I 
and  Henry  IV  visited  this  shrine;  Notre  Dame  dca 
VerTiett<*3,  at  Peisey,  created  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury near  a  miraculous  fountain;  Notre  Dame  de  Ia 
Vie  at  St.  Marthi  de  Belleville;  Notre  Dame  de 
Beaufort;  St.  Anne  at  ViUette  dating  from  1248. 
Before  the  application  of  the  Law  of  1901  regarding 
associations  there  were  in  the  diocese  .Xugustinians 
of  the  AK8uni[)tion,  Capuchins,  and  two  orders  of 
teaching  brothers.  Tiic  Sisters  of  St.  Jo«?ph, 
nursing  and  teaching  sisters,  separated  in  1825  from 
the  Congregation  of  I^y.  Several  lioi|Nta]i  and 
sdMoia  in  Brasil  are  dependent  on  their  mother- 
house  at  Moutiers.  At  the  end  of  the  nineteenUi 
centtiry  religious  congregations  in  the  diocese  wn-re 
charges!  with:  4  infant  schools,  2  orphanages  for 
girls,  6  infirmaricH  or  hoKj)itals,  4  hou.-ics  of  retreat. 
In  1905  (end  of  the  period  of  the  Concordat)  the 
dioeaie  numbered  68,000  inhabitant^  7  tiariahesi  79 
•ueeunal  ohuroheaiaod21  Tieariatea  wwnenitedby 
the  OovermiMot. 

Gallin  CkriH.  (nova)  (1779),  XII,  700-24:  ynftnimmbi.  377- 
42*»;  Dl'phbhnk.  Fattt  tpiicopavx,  I  (F»rin.  \i^<H).  207-41; 
V\*<  \i.r\yi.  HiH.  de  Tarenlmtt  itufu'fn  170i  (Moutiem.  V.m); 
IiiiM.  lie  la    TaTfnlaisf  cMpvM   J79t  (Moulirr;!.  lS>7i; 

BoMRCL.  Hut.  d*  la  RM»dicn  «n  Tarmtaitftdt  la  rtunimd* 

is  am&i»  a  is  ftmm  m  tmt  Qtvatien,  idol). 

Georges  Gotau. 

Tanum  CTAMavum;  D*»13Tn  mngular,  n^rw 
"translation''  (cf.  C3intt,  E«ra,  iv,  7)  is  the  dis- 
tinctive designation  of  the  Aramaic  translations  or 
paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament.  After  the  return 
from  exile  .Aramaic  gradually  won  the  a'^cendancy  as 
the  colloquial  language  over  the  slowly  decaying 
Hebrew  until,  froinprobabiy  the  last  century  beiore 
theClirMan  era,  Hebrew  was  hardly  more  uian  the 
langtiage  of  the  schools  and  of  worship.  As  the 
majority  of  the  population  ceased  to  be  conversant 
with  the  sacn  il  lant^age  it  became  nect^ssarj'  to  pro- 
vide translations  for  the  better  underKtandinf;  of  the 
passages  of  the  Bible  read  in  Hebrew  at  the  hturgical 
services.  Thus  to  meet  this  need  it  became  eustomaiy 
to  add  to  the  portiona  of  the  Scripturee  read  on  Hw 
S.abbath  an  explanatory  oral  translation — a  TarnnB. 
At  first  this  was  probably  done  only  for  the  more  aifi> 
cult  passages,  but  as  time  went  on.f<  r  tl  entire  text. 
The  "Misnna"  gives  elal)orate  in.-^truct  lon.s  lu^  to  the 
way  in  which  this  translating  should  be  done.  Ao 
eording  to  the  "Megillah"  (IV,  4),  when  the  leaeon 
to  be  i«ad  aloud  was  from  the  "  Torah  "only  one  Terse 
was  to  be  read  to  the  tranaUtor  (Mmvraemam. 
I'snnrs).  When  the  lesson  was  from  the  "N«W'im" 
it  w.xs  permitted  to  read  three  to  hira,  unless  each 
verse  formed  a  ^eeial  diviaiou.  The  ditoetiona  alaa 
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sUte  which  portiona  are  to  be  read  aloud  but  not 
translated  (cf.  for  iiutance  "Mep.",  IV,  10),  and  a 
warning    givoii  .i^ainst  translation!  that  an  aitlMr 

too  free,  piilliative,  allegoncal  etc. 

Ain)thrr  regulation  was  that  the  Tarpum  was  not 
to  be  written  down  ("Jer.  Meg.",  1V«  i>afol.  74  d). 
Thia  ptohibition,  however,  pt6bikfy  nfamd  only 
to  the  interpretation  gKm  in  the  qrnaeoRue  and  did 
not  apply  to  prhrate  uae  or  to  its  employment  in 
study.  In  any  r:tsp,  writtfn  Targurius  must  have 
existt'd  at  an  early  ii;itr.  Thu-<,  for  instance,  one  on 
the  Book  of  Ji)b  m  incntituKHl  in  the  era  of  Gamaliel 
I  (middle  of  the  first  century  a.  d.),  which  he,  however, 
was  not  willing  to  recognize  ("Sabb.",  115a;  cf. 
"Toe.  Sabb.",  13,  2=<p.  128^  ed.  Zucskarmandel). 
If  Matt.,  xxvii,  46,  give*  the  Aramaie  form  of  Fi., 
xxi,  2,  the  last  utterance  of  the  Saviour  upon  the  Cross, 
this  shows  that  even  then  the  Psalms  were  eurrent 
among  the  people  in  Ihi-  Aramaic  langu;me;  moreover, 
Cphcs.,  iv,  8,  has  a  closer  connexion  with  theTargura 
to  Ps.,  Ixvii,  19,  than  with  the  Masoretic  text.  In 
additioo,  the  "MishnaYadayim",  IV,5,and  "Sabb.", 
XVI,  aim  hidieates  the  early  eiirtenoeor  MSB.  of  the 
Targum.  These  MSS.,  however,  were  only  owned 
privately  not  oflBcially  as  for  a  long  period  the  TarKum.s 
were  without  authoritative  ana  official  importance 
in  Palestine.  Tins  authoritative  position  was  first 
gained  amongthe  Babylonian  Jews  and  through  their 
influence  the  Targuma  were  also  more  highW  eeteemed 
in  Palestine,  at  Maat  the  two  older  ones,  ui  the  form 
in  which  they  exist  at  present  no  Targum  that  ha.s 
been  preserved  pies  back  further  than  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. Various  indications,  however,  show  the  gn-at 
antiquity  of  the  main  contents  of  many  Turgiuns, 
their  theology  among  other  things.  That  as  early  as 
the  third  century  the  text,  for  instance,  of  the  Targum 
on  the  Pentateuch  was  regarded  by  the  synagogue 
as  traditionally  settled  is  evident  from  the  "Alishna 
Meg".  IV,  10,  "Jer.  Meg.",  74d,  "Hab.  Kidd.". 
49d,  "  J  os  Meg.",  IV,  41 .  There  are  Targums  to  all 
the  canonical  bt)oks  excepting  Daniel,  Ezra,  and 
Neheraiah;  for  some  b^wiks  of  the  Bible  there  are  .sev- 
eral Targums.  As  ref^ards  age  and  linguistic  character 
they  may  be  divided  mto  tlirec  classes:  (1)  Targum  of 
Onkelos  and  Targum  of  Jonathan;  (2)  Jerusalem 
Targums;  (3)  Targiunonthe  Hagiographa. 

Th(>  form  of  language  used  in  the  Targums  i.s  called 
sixcific.ally  the  "Targum  dialect".  It  belongs  to 
western  Aramaic  and  more  particularly  to  the  .\rarnaic 
of  Palestine.  Its  home  is  to  be  sought  in  Judea,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  learning  of  the  scribes.  It  shindd 
be  borne  in  mind  that  this  Iwsumic  laafuafB  doee 
represent  the  spolcoi  Anauue,  but  is  the  leenlt  of 
the  labours  of  scholars.  Consofiuently  the  point 
under  discussion  turns  on  a  literary  Aramaic  orig- 
inallv  formed  in  Judea.  This  i.s  particularly  true 
of  tbe  two  earlier  Targums;  the  later  ones  show 
generally  an  artificiallv  mixed  ty^  of  language.  The 
traditional  pointing  of  the  texts  is  valueless  and  mis- 
leadinf :  a  more  oertain  basw  was  first  offered  by  MSS. 
from  Southern  Arabia  in  which  the  pointing  for  the 
vowels  was  placet!  above  the  line.  In  .Anibia  the  old 
s>'nagogal  custom  of  reciting  the  Taruum  ;it  ihe  re- 
ligious .services  had  been  retained,  and  consequently 
more  interest  was  felt  there  in  the  protmnciation.  It 
must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  this  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  direct  rKMXMiuotion  of  tlw  Flalestiiiian 
PHmuneiation;  it  may  have  nming  from  »  formal 
neatment  of  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  customary 
among  the  Babylonian  scholars.  As  regards  the 
metbml  of  translation  all  Targums  in  common  strive 
to  avoid  as  much  as  pos.sible  anthropomorphisms  and 
anthropopathic  terms,  as  well  as  other  apparently 
undigmfied  expreasiona  eonceming,  and  descriptive 
of  Qod.  The  Targums  are  printed  in  the  Rabbinical 
and  Fblydot  BiblM,  although  the  two  do  not  always 
wamn  fw  mm  Tttgam  or  an  e^oal  iiiiab«r  of 
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them.  See  below  for  partiettlam  «  to  Individual 

editions. 

Imn.  1>{*  mtlMiimtUiehm  VoHrOge  der  Jtidtn  (Berlin.  1832), 
ei-SS:  Ha 

QutUen  in  MtmaUchr.  /Br  G«»ch.  u.  Wit*emch.  <ie»  JwUniuma, 
XX.WIII  (1894).  203  sqq..  241  aqq..  ZS9  nqq.:  Maybavm.  DU 
Anlhropomnrphifn  u.  Anihrop-^ptilliitn  bt-i  Onk'-loi  u.  in  dm 
IfxltcrT'i  T'trgttmim  (Rreslail.  1.S7S);  GlN!>ii''Ui.Kii.  IJir  .{u.'hr  i;>i>- 
wmrpkitmen  %h  tUn  TKaraumim  in  JahrbHther  Jar  pr<M.  T/uol, 
(BnamrUkt  UU),  Ml  sqa..  430  ^q.  A»  ngudi  the  Iaiuum*: 
OAUUir,  nmmuatn  im  jfldwcA-palMMueAm  AmmOUeh  {tad 
tA,  I<ripwfc  1MB:  IBBM.  ArawSiM*  ii»M>itr.  WMmbuek  {Ftaak- 

I.  Tbi  Targom  of  Onkelos. — The  official  Tar- 
gum to  the  Pentateuch  (n^Xn  bi  B*<^'<n)  La  designated 
ov  the  name  of  Onkelos  .    In  the  Babylonian 

Talmud  and  in  the  Toscphta,  Onkeloe  is  the  name 
of  a  pn).Helyte  who  i.s  mi'iifioiKHi  as  a  contemporary 
of  the  elder  Gamaliel  ("  Alx»da  zara",  11a;  cf.  "Tos. 
sjihb.",  S~p.  lli>,  e<l.  Zuckermandel).  The  labours 
of  Onkelos  are  referred  to  in  "Meg.",  .'{a,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "liab  Jercmiva,  according  to  othen 
Rab  Hiya  bar  Abba  rays:  'According  to  tlie  statfr* 
ment  of  Rab  Elieser  and  Rab  Josua,  Onkelos 
the  pro.^elvte  has  said,  1*i*;Kthat  is,  has  orally  formu- 
lated, the  Targum  of  the  Torah ' ".  Gjion  8ar  8halun 
(d.  859)  was  the  first  who.  taking  this  passage  as  a 
basis,  called  the  Pcntatcuch-Targum  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos.  This  he  did  in  an  opinion  concerning  the 
Targum  whieh  he  evidenUsr  biid  before  him  at  the 
time  in  a  written  copy.  The  designation  that  thus 
.■irosr>  became  customary  through  its  acceptance  by 
ILushi  and  others.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in 
the  p.i.^sage  merit iont'd  ("  .Meg.",  3.a)  tluTC  has  been 
a  confusion  with  the  name  of  Aquila,  the  translator 
of  the  Bible,  for  the  older  parallel  passage  of  the 
Pakatiniaa  Talmud  ("M«g.^'  I,  11  ->fol.  71e)  saara 
the  same  of  Aquila  and  his  Greek  tmariation  of  the 
Bible.  Comp.are  .also  MidraA,  Taiiehuma,  Mishp.a- 
tirn,  91.  i>J  (ed.  Mantua,  18W.  fol.  38b).  Thus  it 
seems  that  in  Biiliylonia  the  old  and  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  prost'lj-te  Aquila 
was  erroneously  transferred  to  the  anonymous  Aro- 
maio  translation,  that  oonaequently  Onkdoe  (instead 
of  Akylas)  is  a  oomipted  form  or  a  provindal  modi- 
fication of  Aquila  IZ""*"""\  as,  for  instance,  the  To- 
sephta  has  oVp^K  always  (five  times)  for  Dl?*p3?.  It 
is  not  neceaaary  to  discuss  hsra  earlnr  views  eoncem- 
ing this  point.  The  effort  to  prove  the  existence  of  an 
Onkelos  distinct  from  Aquila  i"?  still  made  by  Fried- 
mann  ("Onkelos  und  Akvlas"  in  "Jahresber.  der 
Israelit.-theol.  Lchranstalt'in  Wien",  189C),  but  the 
proof  adduc(>d  is  not  convincing  (cf.  Blau  in  "Jeirish 
Quarterly  Review,"  IX,  1897,  p.  727  sqq  ). 

Thus  it  is  not  known  who  wrote  the  Targum  named 
after  Onkelos.  In  anv  case  the  Targum,  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  old,  a  fact  indicated  by  the  con- 
nexion with  Uab  Kliezer  and  Rab  Josua,  ami  helonga 
pnibably  to  the  second,  or  it  may  be  to  the  first  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  It  aroL«",  as  the  idiom  shows,  in 
Juaea,  but  it  received  offici.al  reoogoltion  first  from 
the  Babylonian  Rabbis,  and  is  therefore  called  by 
them  C1*""n  (our  Targum),  or  is  quoted  with 
the  formula  (as  we  translate).  Rab 

Natron.ay  (d.  8(i9)  in  speaking  of  this  ^i3"n  H  says, 
that  it  is  not  permitted  to  replace  it  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  synagogue  by  any  other  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  high  reputation  of  this  authorized 
translation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  a  Ma.sor;th 
of  it.s  own.  The  fixing  of  the  written  fnrm.  and  tln^rehy 
the  final  stiltlement  «)f  the  text  :is  well,  should  not  be 
assigned  to  a  d.ate  before  the  fifth  C(!ntury.  The  lan- 
guage is,  in  general,  an  artificial  form  of  speech  closely 
connected  with  the  Biblical  Aramaic.  It  is  probaA>Q' 
not  the  spoken  Aramaic  used  as  a  dialect  by  the  Jew- 
ish people,  but  a  copy  made  by  scholars  of  the  Hebraic 
origuiali  of  wl|i«b  tb9  Tbi|^  dabw  to  |N«  ttw 
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faithful  reproduction  poanble.  In  doing  this  the 
Anmaic  lan^age  is  treated  rimilarij  to  the  Greek  in 

the  translation  of  Aquila,  consequently  the  manv 
Hebraic  idioms.  There  is  no  positive  proof  (Dai- 
man,  "Gramm",  of  a  cornjpting  influence  of  the 
Babylonian  dialect  u«  Noldoke  held  ["Scmit.  Spra- 
cheil"  (1SS7),  32;  (2nd  cd.,  1899),  :{81. 

As  re^rds  the  character  of  the  translation  it 
taken  alto^ther,  fairly  hteraL  Antluopomorphie 
and  aathropopathic  expreeskms  are  avoided  bj 
roundabout  expressions  or  in  other  ways;  obscure 
Hobnnv  words  an-  ofton  taken  witlmuf  rhanRO  info 
the  text;  proper  naiuf^i  arc  frequently  int<'q)rete<l,  a« 
Shiniir-Babj'lon,  Ishriiaeli(c}4-Arab.s;  for  figurative  ex- 
pressions are  substituted  the  conesponding  literal 
ones.  Hag^adic  interpratation  la  odNr  UNd  at  times, 
for  instance  m  pitmhetic  paasafea,  asCwn.^  xlix;  Kimk. 
xxiv;  Deut.,  xxxiii.  HusTarKumwaafimTMtntedat 
Bologna  (H*^2)  together  with  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Bible  and  tlie  rouunentar}'  of  RiiHhi;  later,  in  the 
Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Boinl>erg  and  Buxtorf,  and  with  a 
Latin  traaslation  in  the  CompluteUBian  PolvKlot 
(1517),  and  the  Polyglots  of  Antwwp  (IMO),  nris 
(1645),  and  London  (1667).  AnM«K  aMMfsto  adi- 
tions  of  the  Targum  spedai  mention  ibouid  he  nade 
of  that  printed  in  1557  at  Sabbioneta.  More  modem 
editions  are:  Berliner,  "Targiun  Onkelos"  (2  vols., 
Berlin,  1HH4),  in  whieh  vol.  I  nintriinrt  the  text  ac- 
cording to  the  Sabbioneta  edition,  and  vol.  II,  eluci- 
dations; the  Yenianitcs  at  Jerusalem  have  printed 
with  an  edition  of  th«  Pentateudi  (s^er  Keier  tara) 
from  MSB.  tiie  AraMe  tnuuhtkm  by  Saadva  (Jeru- 
aaleUL  1894-1901),  in  which  publication  the  vowel 
poin^ig  above  the  line  has  been  chiingetl  to  Kublincar 

glinting:  Barnheim,  "The  Targum  of  Onkelos  to 
enesis  (I»ndon,  1896),  on  the  text  of  the  Yemen 
mantucripts.  In  addition  to  tha  Latin  translationa 
in  the  Pohrgbt  BiUea  then  ia  one  by  Fachia  (Straa- 
burg,  1546):  thera  ia  ako  an  EndKoi  tnariadon  by 
Etheridge,  ''The  Targum  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
ben  ITzziel  on  the  Pent,,  with  the  Fragments  of  the 
J<  rus  dein  Targiim",  ffom  the  CbaUea  ^  toIb.,  Lon- 
don, 1862-65). 

KArrturM,  MMeilung  ilbrr  eint  alle  llitnihrhr,  dM  flWi  Owi. 
in  Cod.  Soeuti,  So.  8i  (Iltillc.  18U3):  Uekuvck.  DU  tOmonh 
•MM  Tara.  O.  (Uipt^  1877)  ;  Landauib,  Di*  Ma»6rdh  rum  O. 
(AjmMMMb,  1M6|;  BaswssK.  Concordans  turn  T.  O.  (Giumb, 


TAR(iUM  OF  Jonathan  (Yonathan). — The 
Targum  to  the  Prophets  {vriores,  historical  books; 
potleriores,  the  actual  Propnets)  now  in  existence  ia 
laeribed  to  Jonathan  ben  Uisid,  who  ia  said  on  the 
authority  of  the  Babylonian  "Megillah",  3a,  to  have 
formulated  it  orally  (*,^':X),  in  acooraance  with 
the  instructions  ('5*;)  of  Haggai,  Zachariah,  and 
Malachi.  Tlii.s  a-^-crtion  probably  iiu:iii.-i  that  in 
his  exposition  he  given  the  traflitional  intcri}retation 
Uiat  had  been  hiuuied  down  from  one  generation 
to  another  aince  early  times.  According  to  the 
BabyloBian  "Sukkah"  (28a=:baba  bathra  134a),  he 
wa.<?  the  most  noteil  pupil  of  the  elder  Hillel,  and  is 
therefore  assigned  to  the  first  Christian  century.  Tlie 
Babylonian  Tiilinu  i  in  quoting  pa.s.sagcs  from  this 
Tarnim  ascribes  them  to  Rab  Joseph  bar  Uiya  (d. 
9SS),  the  head  of  the  school  at  Pumbaditha.  Rab 
JoMph  waa  rM^arded  as  a  great  authority  on  the  tr»- 
ditkm  of  the  "Targum  and  his  judgment  on  the  trana- 
lation  of  individual  passages  was  eagerly  listened  to; 
he  may  perhaps  be  con.Hidered  as  the  editor  of  this 
Targum.  For  Jonathan  as  for  Onkelos  the  final  set- 
tlement of  the  written  form  did  not  occur  until  the 
fifth  Christian  century.  Comill  claim-s  to  s}\<<w 
("Einldtuiu^',  2nd  ed.,  1893.  p.  30S)  that  the  Tar- 
gum on  the  nopheta  is  older  ttuoi  the  Torah-Targum, 
but  the  reasons  produced  are  not  oonvincing  (cf.  Dal- 
maa,  15,  poMim).   LinguiaticaUy|  thia  Targum  ap- 


construction  the  two  are  alike  but  the  words 
differ,  and  this  Targum  ia  more  pan^hrastic.   In  lha 
liistoneal  booka  Jonathan  hinwalf  a  often  tho  es- 

pounder,  but  in  the  actual  prophetkt  bodka  the  exptv 

sition  is  in  reality  Haggadic.  The  religious  opinions 
and  the*)logical  conceptions  of  the  era  that  an>  inter- 
woven are  very  instructive.  The  text,  further,  i.s  not 
free  from  later  arlditions:  from  this  cause  arise  the 
double  translations  of  which  the  Targum  contains 
Mforal.  The  "Fraphat*  uiiona"  waa  fiat  pnntod 
iiitt  ite  UktMV  taort  and  the  eomRMntariea  of  CHnU 

and  I«fi  It  LdUa,  Portugal,  in  1104.    At  a  Liter 

date  the  whole  Ttfgu III  w;ls  printed  in  the  Kubbinical 
Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf  anil  in  the  Polyglot 
Bibles  of  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London.  The  last  edi- 
tion ia  that  of  dc  Lagarde,  "Propheta;  chaldaice  efida 
oodicis  Reuchliaiam"  (Lavay,  1872).  Then  mm 
supplementary  addHIOBa  to  thw  from  an  Brfiiit  BfB. 
in  "Synmiicta",  I,  1.39.  The  Targum  to  the  Haph- 
tarah  i.s  to  Ije  found  in  what  is  called  the  Pentateuch 
edition  of  the  Yenianites  at  Jerusjilem  Eti^^Iish 
translations  are:  PauU,  "The  Choidee  Pamplirase  on 
the  Prophet  laaiah  Translated"  (London,  1871); 
Levy,  "Targum  on  Isaiah,"  I  (London,  1889). 

PkACTORirH.  IMt  Tarffum  tu  Jottia  nocA  rrmmiwAcr  Uher- 
lit/erune  (Berlin,  1899);  Idsm,  Da*  Tar^m  r\tm  Huch  dtr  RichtW 
nachutmen.  Uberlxr/rruna  (Berlin,  1900),  Wrii.fT«<)HN.  iMr  Tarvum 
turn  Propkettn  Jeremiaa  in  j/rmtn.  Vbrrl.  (Hallp,  1U02).  cb.  i-sU{ 
BlUiujiAini,  i>H  T&rttm  au  BtoeMial  naek  oinw  iflrfiiinftilltl 
Hattdtekrift  CBtraabon.  1002),  eh.  i-s:  Wuairr,  Tartwm  mt  Arm 
(Ix>ndon,  WAT) ;  Ant.ER,  Tar^im  to  S'ahum  in  Jtv.  Qxiart.  Rtt., 
VII  (1805),  63U  itqq..  Bacher,  KritUch*  Unitrnukunom  turn 
PropAaentargum  in  ZDAIG,  XXVIU  (1874).  1  aqo.:  KUHM  is 
loc.  cit..  XXIX  (1K75),  157  ■go,;  WaAMEMU  Mdtm  IWa—»  <W 
hrophtien  (Breslnu.  1872). 

II.  The  Jerusalem  Tarottms. — ^Thia  designation 
is  not  correct;  the  older  and  more  correct  name. 
^Htyf  aUVi,  i-  e.  Paleatinian  Taifom,  is  found  for 
instance  in  the  writings  of  Gaon  Hal  (d.  1088).  At  n 
later  date  this  designation  was  displaced  by  the  term 
just  as  before  this  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
('-N~ -  "  V'*<  *l>0Vn)  ia  cidled  in  the  writings  of 

gar  Shalon  '*»Vvn'«  f1.  FundamentaUy  the  L  

of  these  Targuma  is  Paleetfamm  AraniMe  but  of  a 
verj'  mixed  ty])e.  Neither  of  them  is  homogeneous 
grammaticallv  and  lexically.  Bcf^ide.s  expres-sions 
that  recall  tlie  Galilean  dialect  of  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  a  preference  is  shown  for  imitation  of  the 
If^tF*  01  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  whfla  than  lie 
abo  yariooa  tanaa  batongiin  to  the  lamyaja  of  liia 
Babykmian  Talnrad. 

A.  Targum  Yerxishnlmi  T  on  the  Pentntrurh  — This 
is  generally  called  the  Tju-g\mi  of  Jrxiathaa  or  of 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  because  it  is  citc<l  in  the  first 

Srinted  edition  (Venice,  1591)  under  the  name  of 
oni^ban  ben  Uaaiel.  Thia  designation,  however^ 
rests  on  a  mistaken  aohition  of  the  abbraviation 
"  n,  that  is,  "^rsmr'n.  The  Temm  eould  not 
have  appeared  in  it^  jiresent  form  before  the  8<"cond 
half  of  the  seventh  century.  For  example  ((Jen.,  xxi, 
21),  a  wife  and  daughter  of  Mohammed  are  men- 
tioned. Compare  also  (Gen.,  xlix,  26)  the  position  of 
Esau  and  Ishmael  as  representatives  of  the  Christian 
and  tba  Mohammwian  world.  The  Tai^um  oovera 
Am  an^  Bentateudi.  The  only  paasagea  that  are 
lacking  are:  Gen.,  vi,  x,  2^^;  xw'rn,  4;  xx,  16;  xariv, 
28;  xh,  40;  xliv,  ;it>-:il;  E.xod.,  iv,  8;  Lev.,  xxiv,  4; 
Num.,  xxii.  xxx,  20b,  21»;  xxxvi,  S-9.  As  to  its 
form  it  is  a  free  H.'iggadic  treatment  of  the  text,  that 
is,  an  expoeition  rather  than  a  tran.slation.  A  large 
pact  of  it  is  made  up  of  legendary  narratives;  there  an 
alio  dialogues,  tlMtoiieai  and  poetical  digreadona. 
The  p.araphrafie  also  discusses  religious  and  meta^ 
physical  conceptions,  as  wad  the  custom  of  the  Jewish 
mystics  of  the  seventh  century.  This  Targum  was 
first  printed:  aa  "  Hjt-ty?  p  p ir  cn^n  CUin  at 
Venice  in  1591.  It  fa  aho  to  ba  Couidin  vdunelVof 
tbaLandpnFoin^  Aa^antaetfitioiiof  tbiaT»> 
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gum  was  edited  from  the  manuscript  in  the  British 

Museum  (MS.  Addit.  27031)  by  Ginsburger,  "Tar- 

S.m  Jonathan  ben  Usiel  zum  Pentat."  (Berlin,  1903). 
jncerning  this  codex  cf.  Biirnstein  in  "Jt  w.  ()uart. 
Rev."f  Xl  (1899),  167  sqq.  An  English  translation 
bH  bwB  |NU>liHhe<i  by  Ethi>ri<lKe  (niora). 

Reijaoninr  asd  Tradb,  th>rr  dm  (Irxtt  drr  Uhernflrung  d»$ 
JoruilKan  ben  Vtitl  tum  Pmt.  tie.  m  M maltrhrvft  fMr  (Ineh.  u. 
WiwrucKa/l  d**  JtuUntum*  (1857).  »6  K]q.,  13S  aqa.;  Maiimo»- 
•nnt.  Studim  mm  Ftui^-JonatKon  Tw^mm  (ranwE.  1M6). 


B.  Toryum  Yirutiialmi  FT  on  the  Pentateurh  is  also 
called  the  Frannentan'  TarKuni,  becaude  the  Targum 
on  the  rntire  Pentateuch  has  not  been  preserved,  but 
only  portions  of  it  on  numerous  longer  and  shorter 

frequently  only  the  Targum  on  individual 
or  parta  of  aueh.  Theae  fragments  were  first 
printed  in  the  nbbfailaal  Bible  of  1617  as  oi^m 
"ToVm*  •  I  n  language,  met  hmi  of  translation,  and  exe- 
getical  fonn  tlioy  are  related  to  the  Pseudo-Jonathan. 
A  ;M  r>iii(Mi(iuH!y  arrniin'Hi  compilation  of  the  frag- 
ments that  lia\'t'  been  preserved  is  given  by  Gins- 
burger  in  the  "ZDMG'\  LVII  (1903),  67  sqq.,  and 
in  loc.  ott.,  LVm  (1904),  374  aqc].,  on  a  page  that 
eame  from  a  ftmiaa  or  repoaitory  in  a  asnuaogue  for 
damaged  manuBcripts.  A  Latin  translationirom  the 
Venice  edition  of  1517  was  published  by  Taylor  f  Lon- 
don, 1649);  English  tr.  by  Etheridge  {8uvra). 

OlNumMU,  Diu  Fraomtntrntaroum  (Beriin.  ISiK));  (1)  Tar- 
CHB SMHdiaato Ood.  110 of  tba  Nation*!  Library  *t  Pari.;  (2) 
Tiring  nwnTlliI  Tst  ftftuwl  lAn  1;  (3)  quoUtioa*  from  old 
V^S^.  miil*Sa«»»»i.*!^MT>^>J^  bar  Mam  in 

opinions  conceniiiiK  the  connexion  between  the 
Targums  Jerushalmi  I  and  Jerushalmi  II  agree  in 
«ral  that  both  are  to  be  traced  bMk  to  dUferanl  vbomi- 
tkam  of  an  old  Jerusalem  TaifOB.  Hub  is  the  view 
of  fSon  (p.  73,  and  passim),  Hid  abo  that  of  Oeicer, 
"Urachrift  unil  tibersetzungen  der  Bibel"  (Borl  m, 
1857),  454.  HitsHfreuii'i  (infra)  reaches  the  conclu- 
nioii  that  the  basut  lx>th  of  tin-  I'Vacracnt!ir>'  Tartnim 
and  that  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan  i»  a  complete  Jeru- 
TMgnm  of  poet-Taknudic  origin,  but  that  the 
Jeruahabni  I  and  II,  prminHMwe  the 
'of  tfatt  Targom  of  Onkdoa.  TheFngmeo- 
tar>'  Tarpim  gives  from  this  ancient  Jerusalem 
Targum,  according  to  Biissfreunfl,  only  matter 
supple  men  tar>'  to  Onkelof^,  while  ()tikil<i-i  mirl  the 
Jerusalem  Targum  have  been  used  in  prepariiiK  the 
Pseudo-Jonatlmn.  La  the  preface  to  his  e<lition  of  the 
jPnudo-Joiiathaa  (pee  below)  Ginsburger  tries  to 
npore  that  botii  the  Fragmentary  Targum  and  ttw 
Fijeudo-Jonathan  may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  an- 
cient Palestinian  Targum,  which  was  not  influenced 
by  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  until  a  later  date.  The 
Fragmentarj'  Targum,  in  Ginsburger's  opinion,  rejH 
reaents  a  variant  collectioo,  not  to  Onkeloa  (as  Boss- 
firaond  thinks),  but  to  another  recension  of  that  an- 
MBt  JaniMbm  Ttegum.  Qinriiurger's  yiawi  will 
hm  to  b*  toiMpted  as  the  mora  prooable. 

flusiimiill.  Ou  yyugnwNwfaryiiw  u.  win  FarAdttm*  ra  dtn 

anderen  paJati.  Tarvumim  in  Monalnchrifl  fUr  Gturh.  u.  Witten- 
aeKaJtdea  Judmtum*.  XL  <1SW,),  1  squ.,  4!»»qfi..  97  »qf|..  14.'>aqq.. 
241  aqq..  352  ixiq..  3SX'>  wi-j.:  C;iv»urn(iEi(.  loc.  cit  ,  XLI  nH97). 
289  •qq.j  340  sqq. ;  prpftt©i>  to  I'teudti-Jtm^Uhun,  etl.  Inr.M  (IWrlin, 
1903):  NecmaBJC.  Ltxikaluche  UrUrmuehungm  tur  Spruche  der 
Jb-MotentMcAMi  PtnkU.  TiuvMM*  (B«rtia.  1905). 

C.  Ttnviwi  Yerxuhalmi  III  is  the  name  assigned  by 
Dalman  (Gramm.,  29)  to  fragments  which  arc  given  in 
old  cilitionsof  the  Pentateuch,  as  Lisbon  (1491),  Sa- 
lonica  (1520).  Constantinople  (1.51fi),  Venice  (1591), 
andinseveral  M.'^S.  Nearly  all  have  been  publi.shed  by 
Qinsburger,  "DasFraemententargum"  (1899),  71-74. 

D.  There  have  also  been  Jerusalem  Targums  on  the 
PlDphete  and  on  individual  books  of  the  Hagiographa. 
As  regards  the  Targums  on  the  Prophets  de  ll-vgarde 
has  given  Rcuchlin's  notes  from  the  "Nebi'im 
Codex"  in  the  introduction  (pp.  VI  -Xlilll  to  his 
"Prophet*  chaldaioe"   (infra).    Ther<     ire  fn»g- 

oo  JoMMb  JudfBB,  Samuei,  Kingis, 


Jercmiaa,  Amos.  Jonas,  Zacharias.  ICV.  Bacher  iii 

"ZD.MG",  xxvm  am),  1-72;  xzix  ngrs), 

lFi7  rtqq.,  319  sq.) 

III.  T.\RGiTM8  ON  THE  Hagioorapha. — They  an 
the  work  of  various  authors  and  have  the  character 
more  or  less  of  private  undertakings,  with  the  pro- 
duction  of  which  the  schools  had  nothing  to  do. 
Linfifuistically  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  work 
artirici;illy  pro<iii<c,l  of  a  late  age.  Thcv  dtpond 
in  the  main  on  the  Jerusalem  Targiim.s  :ind  nrof)ably 
belong  to  the  same  era;  the  T-arRum  on  Chroniolet 
may  be  somewhat  later.  Three  groups  are  to  1m 
distinguished  as  regards  linguistic  dianieter  ai^  n- 
lation  to  the  original  text:  (a)  Taifoma  to  Proverbs, 
Psalms,  and  Job;  (b)  Targums  to  the  five  MegUtotK^ 
that  w  Ruth,  Rsthcr,  I^mentaf  ion.s,  Ecclesiiistet, 
C^anticlcs;  (c)  Targums  to  the  BooLs  of  Chn>nicle8. 
The  Targums  mentioned  under  (a)  adhere  relatively 
closest  to  the  text  of  the  Bible.  The  Targum  to 
Pro  verba  is  in  language  and  contents  very  dependent 
on  the  text  of  the  Svriac  Peechitto,  and  is  but  little 
more  than  a  Jewish  recension  of  the  same.  [Cf. 
NSldeke  in  "'Merx*  Archiv  fOr  wissen.-schaftl.  Erfor- 
schung  dea  A.  T.",  II  (1872),  246  sqq.;  Baumuartner, 
"Etude  critique  sur  lY'tat  du  texte  du  li\re  des 
Proverbes"  (Leipzig,  1890),  267  sqq.]  HaggadlO 
additions  are  found  only  occasionally  fik  tht  Targimi 
oo  the  Ftolma.  In  a  oumber  of  pawMrs  a  second 
transbtioa  ii  imliodttoed  witli  the  remttk  'K  'n  (that 
is,  nnX  aUm  Mother  Turuniint.  The  Targum  to 
Job  contains  many  more  jKlilitiuns.  There  are  also 
variants  of  the  usuid  formula  of  citation  'X  '."i,  and 
much  oftener  than  in  th<!  Tiu-gum  on  the  P.salm.>).  In 
style  and  luifnage  this  Targum  resembles  that  on  the 
^wiinm,  oomeqaently  both  perhaiw  an  the  worit  of 
tlw  same  anttior. 

(b)  The  Targum'--  on  the  MrrjUlnth  are  not  in  reality 
translations  but  rather  1  laKfiJi^lic  cnrnnvntarics.  The 
Biblical  text  is  most  clearly  cv  iiiint  iti  the  Targums 
to  Ruth  and  to  LamontJitions.  The  Targum  to 
Ecclesiastes  is  a  tasteless  declamation  upon  toe  text 
on  whioh  it  is  bMed;  that  on  Gantides  is  an  alfe* 
VBtjaal  Midraah.  There  are  two  Targums  to 
Esther,  theoneclDsely  resembles  a  paraphr.x«e  and  has 
no  le^endn  interwoven  with  it;  the  other,  called  Tar- 
gum nclutxi,  hiis altogether  the  chjiracter  of  a  .Midra-^h. 
It  is  onl^'  to  a  small  degree  a  translation;  the  greater 
part  of  It  consists  of  stories,  legends,  and  disoourses 
that  have  but  •light  oonnexion  with  the  contents  of 
the  book,  (e)  ATargum  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles 
was  e<lite<l  from  a  MS.  in  Erfurt  by  Matthias  Beck 
(2  pts.,  .'Vu^^sburg,  lt>S0-S.3);  a  more  Cfimplete  and 
correct  text  taken  from  a  M.'^  at  Catnliridije  was 
e<lited  by  Wilkins.  "Parophrasis  Chaldaica  in  librum 
prioreo  et  poitoriowm  duookomm"  (AaHtardun, 
1715). 

An  the  Targums  to  the  Hagiographa  (excepting 
Chronicles)  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bom- 
berg  Bible  in  1517;  afterwards  in  the  "Polyglots" 

of  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London.  .\  ni  xlern  edition 
from  the  liom()erg  text,  with  Clironicles  from  the 
Erfurt  Codex,  was  edited  by  de  Lagaida^  "Hisio- 
grapha  chaldaioe"  (Leipzig,  1873). 

fBfrliti.  1W>1:  fli)ULAvn,  Targum  to  the  Song  of  Songi  (Lomioa. 
I'JOM.  triin-l  i'ion.  Ponsna,  IMn  Tai-fum  RUcKon  tu  d.  KM.  B. 
Btthrr  (Bn'Mau.  IHIM);  David.  Dim  Targum  tekmi  titm  B.  lUUktr 
IHftH):  TaTLOH,  Targ  pniu  et  poHtriut  in  Swikmmm  *^ 
IM  liatimam  trarulatum  (London,  1655);  Qsunaee^  MS 

Fk.  ocbOhuuh. 

Tariiel,  Pibrrb,  maatar^nason  to  the  king.  b. 
about  1442;  d.  in  August,  1510.  fin  1555  the  tiUe  of 
architect  was  used  at  Amiens  for  the  first  time,  but  It 

was  not  until  I'iOO  that  a  manter-mason  of  the  town 
called  himself  an  ar(  hite<*t).  We  have  no  details  con- 
cerning his  birthplace,  save  that  he  belon^;e^^  to  no 

family  of  Timm  known  at  Amiena.  It  is  certain  that 
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he  was  the  most  renowned  niafter-rnason  at  Amiens  at 
the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  wm  alrradv  famous 
in  1475)  when  be  was  sunmioned  to  inspect  the  cathe- 
dral of  Noyoo,  which  threatened  to  become  ruinous  in 
many  places.  Although  he  was  not  tbm  entitled 
master-mason  of  the  city,  he  was  so  in  faet,  as  notli- 
ing  of  importanri'  was  dcmc  witfiout  him.  In  1477  he 
was  at  Arras,  at  work  for  tlif  KIiir  of  France.  In 
15(X)  the  plan  of  Martin  t'iiiiil>n  iic  for  the  restora- 
tion and  uecoration  of  the  cathe<lral  of  Beauvais  was 
submitted  to  him.  On  4  Nov.,  1483,  at  the  death  of 
Guillaume  Postel,  Fiene  Tarieel  was  appointed  niaa> 
ter-mason  of  the  dty  of  Amiens.  Hu  predeoenors 
had  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per  day;  according  to 
the  accounts  which  have  been  preserved,  Tarisel  re- 
ceivwl  .")S.  The  rate  was  again  n'<hicf<l  to  Is.  for  Uia 
euceessor,  which  shows  willi  what  esteem  his  talent 
wjis  regarded. 

There  is  no  documant  to  show  in  what  year  he  fao' 
eaina  master4naaon  of  the  cathedral;  but  H  seems 
Mmf^m  beyond  doubt  that  he  fulfilled  those  duties  in 
I482-S3.  On  7  March,  14K7,  Tarisel  visit.Ml  all  the 
eloistercii  liniisfs  .•^iil)jrK"f  to  the  cathwlral  cliapter. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  undertook  the  task  of  restoring 
the  cathedral.  The  second  pillar  of  t  he  choir,  on  the 
leCtf  threiukeDed  to  fall,  but  undca:  Tarisel's  direetion 
it  was  restored  in  1497.  The  projerting  areh  and  the 
arches  near  it  were  resfore<l,  and  tlic  outer  wall  was 
propped  by  an  ail  iition.il  flying  biittrcsH.  In  the 
same  wjis  done  for  itic  remaining  pillars.  Between 
1497  and  1503  the  pillars  of  the  transept  "buckkxl", 
owing  to  the  wei^t  of  the  rear  side  arches,  and  cracks 
fanned.  llie  remedy  was  found  in  bands  of  fi^ianish 
non,  reaehing  from  the  transept  to  the  ends  of  the 
choir,  the  nave,  and  the  cross  nars.  The  great  iron 
chainwork  upholding  the  four  large  pillars  of  the 
tr:insi  j)t  nmning  the  length  of  the  Iriforium  in  four 
directions  still  exists,  and  is  justly  famous.  All  this 
was  the  WOlk  of  Tariacl,  by  whom  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens  waa  saved  from  ruin  in  the  fifteenth  and  aix> 
teeaih  eenturies^  and  wyah  is  a  suffietent  etaim  to 


Col.  0/  aeoUuk  Buhept.  «d.  Rcmbl  (EdiDburKh,  1824).  296. 

~    lifvttltetfM.  <^Sm<W.  II  ffidinbtush. 
 ffiifc  JMm.  Oral.  SeN..  II  (Bdiabtusli. 


D.  O.  Humsa-BLAiR. 


DmUNS,  JUMtrv  Pitrrt  Tarittl,  mattre  mofon  du  roi,  d*  ta 
f(B(  tt  4«  Ut  ealHMraU  d'Amimt:  Iokm,  Mniufvrnphie  de  la  fatht- 
lirwic  d'Amieni;  Demjardinh,  Ihstotrr  dt  la  lathoirale  de  Hrau- 
Mtf;  archivM  of  the  city  of  Amiena:  arcbivea  of  tb«  Depvtawnt 
aftkeSaana.  M.  VaoooN. 

Tarkln,  Saint  (Tal.\ru  ax),  Bishop  of  Sodor 
(including  the  western  islands  of  Scotland),  was  prob- 
ably of  purely  Piotish  origin,  tbou^  the  Aberdeen 
lireviary  fl'>00^  say.s  he  was  bom  m  Ireland.  The 
Icgciiii  in  the  Breviary  states  that  he  was  rai.s<'d  to  the 
episcopate  by  I'oix>  dreporj';  and  Adtun  Kind's 
llalendar  (1558)  styles  him  "bischopand  confess,  m 
Scotland  under  King  Solvathiua".  The  BoUaodKsli^ 
following  the  dironology  of  the  Dahiadio  kings  aa 
adopted  by  FfnlnrtOQ  and  Skene,  place  the  reign  of 
Selvach  from  706  to 726:  and,  a.s  (iregnry  II  was  pope 
from  715  to  731,  conclude  that  Talarican  became 
bishop  about  720,  a  few  yearn  after  the  Coluniban 
monks  of  lona  had  been  induc«^i  by  St.  Egbert  to 
conform  to  the  Roman  Rite.  He  is  said  to  have 
offered  the  Holy  Sacrifice  every  dav,  to  have  been 
noted  for  hia  seal  and  has  mortified  me,  and  to  have 
converted  many  pagans  in  the  northern  coasts  of 
Scotland  through  his  preaching  and  example.  Ac- 
cording to  Dempster,  lie  diinl  in  the  I.sland  of  Li.s- 
more.  Many  churclu's  subseauently  founder!  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Moray,  Ross,  ana  Abeirdeen  were  dedi- 
cated in  his  honour.  His  name  is  perpetuated  in  the 
great  district  of  KiharHty  (Invemcas-ahire) ,  the  church 
and  cemetery  of  Ceilltarraglan  cSkye),  and  wells  still 
known  as  "St.  Tarkin's"  at  Fordyee,  Kilsyth,  and 
elsewhere. 

Ada  SS..  LXI  fPari'i,  1S,S.1>,  KaUndam  of  Si-oUUh 
■    I.  •d.  Foun  (Fkiiiihurnh,    1S721.  21fi.   449;  Hrtnanim 
(London.  I8.VI),  p»x«  aativ.,  fol.  cxxxv;  Origin 
  UB0},I.43:U.8aft,377;KmB.ffM. 
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i82fl),  en. 

Tamow,  Diooasn  of  (Tarnovibnsib),  in 
Galicia,  Austria.  The  See  of  Poeen,  founded  in 
by  Duke  Miecyslaw,  was  the  only  one  in  Poland  until 
1 100.  In  t  hat  year  Otto  III  and  Duke  Boleslaw  Cha- 
br\-  founded  the  Sees of  Gnssaii and Graoow, 4o  whieh 

also  belonged  what 
is  t«-<iuy  western 
Galicia.  When  in 
the  First  Partition 
of  Poland,  in  1772, 
the  latter  fell  to 
Au.stria,  it  was 
8eparate<l  fn)m  the 
foreign  S<n>  of  C^ra- 
cow,  and  the  ad- 
ministration en- 
trusted to  the 
vicar-general,  Jo- 
hann  von  Duval, 
who  rc-^ided  :it 
Taniow.  On  the 
erection  of  the  Sec 
of  Tamow  in  178.}, 
he  became  its  first 
bishop.  By  the 
Thinl  Partition  of 
Poland  in  179.">, 
Cracow  too  fell  to 
Austria,  whereupon 

it  wa.s  (Considered  ad\d8able  after  the  death  of  the  l 
end  biriiop  ilSOl)  to  divide  the  Sec  of  Tamow  be- 
tween Cracow  and  Pnwmysl.  By  the  Peace  of  Vi- 
enna in  ISOO  .\u,stria  was  obliged  to  relinqui.-^h  western 
Galicia  and  with  it  Crac<iw,  both  a8.>-i>rned  to  tho 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  Diocese  of  Turnow  thero- 
upon  came  under  Lcmbcrg,  whose  l)ishop  gave  the 
ntanajBBisnt  of  it  to  the  prior  of  Alt  Sandek  as  his 
vioaTiieiMnL  In  the  CoiUTess  of  Vienna,  Austria 
ones  more  ineoiporated  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia.  The 
Emperor  Francis  in  \H22  gave  Tamow  another  bishop, 
Gregorius  Thoinsis  ZiegliT.  He  had  Im'^-ii  a  Benedic- 
tine at  Wiblingen,  but  was  at  that  time  i)rofcs.-^or  of 
dogma  at  Vienna.  Ue  established  his  rraidenoe  in  the 
former  BenediotiBa  monaatcqr  of  Tj-niec.  Tldi^liair- 
evcTf  waa  too  mar  CnMxnri  and  ?iiifiil<ir  raaaowd 
theoee  to  Bochnb  and  finally  m  1826 back  to  Tamow. 
There  are  to-day  in  this  diocese  S00,000  Catholics; 
379  secular  priests:  72  male  rehgtous  and  340  nuns. 

1844),  LzvnMxkm.  * 

COlESTIN  WOLrSORtTBER. 

Itettuini,  CamojuMi  Jcauit  tiantrnkt 

aiduBOiogist,  b.  at  Marta  hi  the  Dioeese  of  Mon- 

tefiascone,  Italy,  27  Sept.,  ISIO;  d.  at  Rome,  15  Feb., 
1874.  Tarnuini  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  27 
\ufi..,  1837,  out  before  his  entrance  he  had  puhlishcd, 
as  a  thesis  for  his  doctorate,  a  work  on  canon  law: 
"Institutionum  juris  canonici  tabuke  sjmoptica;  juxta 
<adiiiem  habitum  a  Joanne  Devoti"  (JBtaoe,  1835). 
As  a  professor,  Tarquini  held  the  chair  of  canon  law 
at  the  Roman  College,  and  he  attracted  notice  by  hia 
masterly  ex]>lanation8  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  the 
Gesvi.  Besides  his  publi.'^hed  works,  he  contributed 
many  articles  to  reviews,  notably  to  the  "Ci villi 
Cattolica".  It  is  principally  as  a  canonist  that  be 
aehismd  fane,  wm  first  work  on  the  law  oif  th« 
CSmnii  to  bi^ig  hnn  mto  intemationa]  eeh^brity  wan 
that  on  the  Regium  Plarrf,  or  Exequnlnr,  for  papal 
Bulls  (Rome,  1851),  which  was  translated  into  Ger- 
man, Siiunijili,  and  Frencli.  Thin  treatise  is  generally 
ubiished  as  an  appendix  to  his  main  work  on  canon 
aw:  "Juris  eccknutM public!  institutiones"  (Rome, 
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The  work  was  translated  into  French  (Brufwels, 
1868).  Other  worka  on  canon  law  are  his  treatise  on 
the  French  Concordat  of  1801  (Rome,  1871),  and  a 
d^isquisition  on  the  Pauline  Privilege  (published  pos- 
thumously in  1888). 

Though  best  known,  perhaps,  as  a  canonist,  Tar- 
quini was  also  an  archirologiiit  of  no  mean  repute, 
especially  on  matters  relating  t«  the  ancient  Etrus- 
cans of  Italy.  His  earhcst  archa>ological  treatise  is 
"  Breve  commento  di  antichc  iscrizioni  appartcnenti 
alia  cittii  di  Fermo"  (1S47).  He  began  the  Etruscan 
series  of  his  works  specifically  with  "  Dichiarazione 
deir  epigrafe  del  lampadario  di  Cortona"  (1862), 
which  was  soon  followed  by  a  more  general  treatise: 
"  DizBcrtaiioni  intomo  ad  alcuni  monumenti  etru- 
Bchi"  (Rome,  1862).  The  "Civilti  Cattolica"  of 
1857  and  18.58  contains  many  of  Tarquini's  articles 
on  Etruscan  antiquities,  the  most  noted  bt^ing: 
"Origini  italiche  e  principalmente  etruschi  rivelate 
dei  nomi  geografici  (Ser.  3,  Vol.  VI);  "I  misteri 
della  lingua  etru.sca"  (Vol.  VIII):  "Iscrizioni 
ctnische  in  monumenti  autofoni"  (Vol.  IX);  "Di 
vasi  etruschi  divinatorii"  (Vol.  X);  "Iscrizione 
etrusca  di  Perugia"  (Vol.  XI);  and  "Sopra  il  semi- 
tismo  della  lingua  etrusca"  (Sor.  4,  Vol.  VII).  He 
ako  wrote  an  Etruscan  grammar  and  a  dictionary  of 
the  Etruscan  language.  Other  archa-ological  treat- 
ises are:  "Delia  iscrizione  della  caftedra  Aicsaan- 
drina  di  San  Marco"  (1868),  and  "De  I'origine  des 
ph^niciens  et  leur  identity  avec  los  Pasteurs  qui  en- 
vahirent  I'Ep-pte"  (1870).  Tarquini  was  a  member 
of  the  Pontifical  Roman  Academy  of  Archanjlogj'  and 
of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of  Science  of 
Lucca.  He  was  also  president  of  the  historical  and 
archaK)logical  sections  of  the  Accademia  de'  Quriti. 
He  was  raised  to  the  caniinalate  by  Pius  IX  with  the 
diaconal  title  of  St.  Nicholas  at  the  Tuliian  Prison  on 
22  Dec.,  1873,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

SoMMEBVOOEU  BMi.  de  U  eomp.  de  JftuM,  VIII  (Hrum<>l«,189A) ; 
Db  Bacxkr.  BMi,  dee  teriwn*  d«  im  comp.  d*  Jttut,  II  (Luuvaio. 
lS7fl). 

•  WlUJAM  H.  W.  Fannino, 

Tarragona  Archdiocese  of  (Tarraconenris), 
bouiiilc*!  on  the  N.  by  Barcelona  and  I>^rida,  on  the  E. 
by  Barcelona,  on  the  S.  by  the  Mp<literranean  Sea  and 
Tortoea,  and  on  the  W.  by  Tortosa.  It  comprises  the 
civil  Provinces  of  Tarragona  and  L^rida,  and  its 
capital  city  has  24,335  inhabitants.  Its  suffragans 
are  Barcelona,  L6rida,  Gcrona,  Urgel,  \'ich,  Tortosa, 
and  Solsona.  Tarragona  Ls  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Snain,  probably  of  Iberian  origin,  as  its  coins 
and  Cyclopean  walls  indicate.  The  Romans  selected 
Tarragona  as  the  centre  of  their  government  in 
Spain.  In  the  division  it  was  the  capital  first  of 
Hither  Spain  (Hupania  Cilerior)  and  then  of  the 
Province  of  Tarraconensia.  In  the  fifth  century  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Alani.  The 
Visigothic  king,  Euric,  took  possession  of  it  in  475 
and  totally  demolished  it.  During  the  occupation  of 
the  Visigoths  it  flourished  once  more,  but  the  vVrabs 
again  destroyed  it  in  719. 

The  Church  of  Tarragona  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Spain,  holding  as  it  does  the  tradition 
of  the  coming  of  St.  James  and  St.  Paul.  The  visit  of 
St.  Paul  to  Tarragona  is  not  altogether  beyond  the 
range  of  pos.tibilil  ies,  supi>osing  tliat  he  came  from 
Rome  to  Spain,  as  he  promiseti  to  do,  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  as  St.  Jerome  affirms  that  he  did. 
The  first  written  testimony  which  we  have  concerning 
the  bishops  of  Tarragona  dates  from  the  third  cen- 
tury- This  is  in  the  Acta  of  the  MartjTdom  of  the 
bishop  St.  Fructuoflus  and  his  deacons  Augurius  and 
Eulogius.  The  list  of  the  bishops  of  Tarragona, 
therefore,  begins  with  St.  Fructuosus,  but  it  is  sup- 
posed that  other  bishops,  whose  names  have  been  lost 
to  us,  preceded  him.  The  see  of  Tarragona,  which 
was  vacant  at  that  time,  was  represented  at  the 


Council  of  Aries  (314)  by  two  procurators,  the  priest 
Probatius  and  t  he  dcjacon  Castorius.  Ilimerius,  who 
sent  the  priest  Basianus  to  Pope  St.  Damasus,  and 
who  obtained  a  letter  from  Pope  St.  Siricius,  was 
Archbisliop  of  Tarragona  in  384.  It  is  also  con- 
jectured that  the  Hilarius  who  was  the  subject  of  the 
Decretal  issued  by  Innocent  I  was  also  a  Bishop  of 
Tarragona.  Ascanio  was  bishop  in  •16.5,  and  previous 
to  516  we  find  the  name  of  Archbishop  John,  who,  on 
6  November,  516,  assembled  al!  the  bishops  of  his 
province  and  held  the  first  provincial  councU  of  Tar- 
ragona, at  which  ten  bishops  were  present.  In  517  he 
ass(>mbled  another  provincial  council  in  Gerona. 

Sergius,  who  was  bishop  from  5.35  to  546,  held  coun- 
cils in  Barcelona  and  L^rida.    St.  Justus,  Bishop  of 
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Urgel,  dedicated  to  him  his  commentary  on  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  Tranquillinus  was  liishop  for  many 
vears  previous  to  560.  He  had  been  a  monk  in  the 
Alonastery  of  Asana  under  the  direction  of  St.  Vic- 
iomus.  Artcmius,  bishop  prior  to  589,  was  not  able 
to  attend  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo,  but  sent  a  sub- 
stitute, Stephen.  He  called  provincial  councils  at 
Saragofwa  (599)  and  Barcelona.  Eusebius  (610-32) 
held  the  council  of  Egara  (Tarrasa)  to  enforce  the 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Huesca.  Audax  (633-38) 
was  present  at  the  Fourth  Council  of  Toledo,  and 
Protasius  (637-46)  at  the  Sbcth  and  Seventh. 
Cj-prianus  (680-88)  sent  representatives  to  the 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Councils 
of  Toledo,  and  Vera  assisted  personally  at  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth.  In  his  time  or  in 
that  of  his  successor,  George,  the  Mohammedan 
invasion  took  place.  Ludovicx)  Pio  appears  to  have 
temporarily  taken  possi^ion  of  the  city.  A  portion 
of  its  territory  was  bestowed  on  the  Bishop  of  Barce- 
lona, and  the  metro(x>litan  rank  was  given  to  the 
Bishop  of  Narbonne,  but  was  rea)V(Tod  in  759. 
Orsarius  endeavoured  to  obtain  recognition  as  titular 
Arrlibishop  of  Tarragona,  but  was  not  successful, 
although  he  was  consecrated  by  the  bishops  of  I^eon 
and  Galicia,  and  obtained  from  the  pope  the  abbey 
of  Santa  Cecilia,  which  belonged  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona.    Borrell,  Count  of  Barcelona,  induced 
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Pope  John  XIII  to  confer  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona  on  Bishop  Att6n  of  Vich,  although  he 
never  was  called  Archbishop  of  Tarragona  but  of 
AuBona. 

The  Bishop  of  Vich,  Berengarius  of  Rosanca,  peti- 
tioned Pope  Urban  II  for  permission  to  promote  a 
crusade  for  the  reconqucst  of  Tarragona.  Count 
Berenguer  Ram6n  II  (the  Fratricide)  succeeded  in 
tAking  the  city  and  made  it  a  fief  of  the  Holy  See. 
The  pope,  in  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bisnop  of 
Vich,  conferred  on  him  the  pallivnn  as  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona,  transferring  to  him  all  rights  to  the  city 
and  its  churches  which  had  prc\nou8ly  belonged  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  new  bishop,  however,  was  to  remain 
in  possession  of  the  Church  of  Vich.  A  similar  con- 
cession was  granted  to  St.  Olegarius,  Bishop  of  Bar- 
celona, who  was  permitted  to  retain  possession  of  his 
former  Church  until  he  had  obtained  complete  and 
peaceful  possession  of  that  of  Tarragona,  of  which  he 
had  been  named  Archbishop.  It  was  not  until  1116 
that  Tarragona  was 
definitively  recon- 
quered by  Ram6n 
Berenguer  III  (the 
Great).  Bishop  Be- 
renguer had  died  in 
1 1 10,  after  having  as- 
sisted, in  lOOG,  at 
the  Council  of  Ntmes 
convoked  by  Urban 
II.  His  successor  in 
the  See  of  Tarragona. 
St.  Olegarius,  haa 
been  a  canon  regular 
at  St.  Rufus  in  Pro- 
vence, later  an  abbot, 
and  then  Bishop  of 
Barcelona.  To  him 
is  due  the  restoration 
of  the  metropolitan 
authority  of  Tarra-  Aquflu 

f;ona.  In  1117  Count  Ram6n  Berenguer  III  con- 
erred  on  him  the  government  of  the  city  that  he 
might  endeavour  to  recolonizc  it,  which  work  be 
carried  on  with  great  zeal.  He  assisted  at  the  coun- 
cils of  Toulous(?  and  Reims  (1109),  of  the  Lateran 
(1123),  and  of  Clermont  (1130),  and  accompanied 
the  Count  of  Barcelona  as  pontifical  legate  in  the  war 
which  terminated  in  the  imposition  of  a  tribute  upon 
Tortosa  and  I^rida.  The  Norman  Robert  Burdet 
also  joined  the  forces  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona, 
e8tablish{>d  himself  in  Tarragona  and  obtained  domin- 
ion over  a  great  part  of  the  city.  The  consequent 
dissensions  among  his  sons  led  to  the  murder  by  them 
of  Archbishop  Hugo  de  Cervell6n  22  April,  1171. 
On  the  death  of  St.  Olegarius  (B  March,  1137), 
Gregorj',  Abbot  of  Cuxana,  succeeded  him  in  the 
vacant  See  of  Tarragona,  and  was  the  first  incum- 
bent of  that  sec  to  receive  the  title  of  archbishop. 

The  di-ssensions  Ix'tweon  the  archbishops  and  the 
kings,  on  account  of  the  jurisdiction  over  Tarragona 
granted  to  the  bishops  who  had  l)egun  its  resettle- 
ment, wjntinued  during  the  time  of  Alfonso  II,  who 
bestowed  the  citv  as  a  dowry  on  his  wife.  Do&a 
Sancha,  and  of  Pedro  IV  (the  Ceremonious),  who, 
after  forcibly  seizing  the  dominions  of  the  arch- 
bishop, repented  in  his  last  illness  and  restored  to  St. 
Tecla,  patroness  of  the  city,  all  that  he  had  unjustly 
acquinnl.  By  special  privilege  of  the  pope,  all  the 
kings  of  Aragon  were  crowned  at  Saragossa  by  the 
archbishop  oi  Tarragona,  until  the  metropolitan  See 
of  Sargossa  was  re-established.  When  Jaime  I,  a 
child  of  six  years,  took  the  oath,  the  Archbishop 
of  Tarragona,  Don  Aspargo  Barca,  carried  him  in 
his  arms.  Although  he  was  far  advanced  in  years,  he 
wished  to  accompany  the  king  in  his  expedition  to 
conquer  Majorca,  and  when  Don  Jaime  refused  his 


consent,  he  contributed  a  thousand  marks  in  gold 
and  twelve  hundred  armed  men.  In  1242  a  provin- 
cial council  was  convoked  at  Tarragona  to  regulate 
the  procedure  of  the  Inquisition  and  canonical  pen- 
ances. In  1312  a  provincial  council  was  assembled 
in  the  Corpus  Christi  Chapel  of  the  cathedral  cloi8t<>r. 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  Templars,  whom  it  declared 
innocent.  Don  Pedro  Zagarriga,  Archbishop  of 
Tarragona,  was  one  of  the  arbitrators  at  Cjuspe.  One 
of  the  most  celebrated  prelate*  of  Tarragona,  Don 
Antonio  A(pistin  (d.  a  native  of  Saragossa, 

was  an  eminent  jurisconsult  and  numismatist.  He 
put  an  end  to  the  struggles  referred  to  in  "Don 
Quixote",  between  the  Narros  and  Cadells  factions, 
which  haa  disturbed  the  peace  of  Catalonia. 

The  cathedral,  it  is  believed,  was  begun  by  St. 
Ol^arius.  The  edifice  is  solid  and  elegant,  com- 
binmg  the  Romanesque,  Arabic,  and  Gothic  styles  of 
architecture,  producing  a  vcrv  original  and  unique 
effect.    Its  facade  is  composed  of  three  sections,  and 

the  ground  pbm,  in 
the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  has  three  naves 
and  a  wide  transept. 
In  the  right  nave  is 
the  chapel  of  St. 
Tecla,  patroness  of 
the  city,  begun  in 
1760  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Don  J096 
Prats  and  finishwl  in 
1776.  The  baptismal 
font  is  a  magnificent 
marble  basin  found 
in  the  ruins  of  the 
palace  of  Augustus. 
The  chapter  house, 
celebrated  for  the 
counciKs  held  there, 
has  a  Bj'zantine 
door  and  a  notable 
dome.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  century  the  ca- 
thedral had  not  yet  been  completed,  as  the  sculp- 
tor, Pedro  Juan,  did  not  begin  work  on  the 
main  altar  until  1426.  The  choir  was  not  finished 
until  1493.  The  chapel  of  the  Bh-s-sed  Sacrament, 
the  organ,  built  bv  the  cura  of  Tivisa,  Don  Jaime 
Amigd,  the  stained  glass,  etc.  date  from  the  sixteenth 
century. 

Among  the  buildings  worthy  of  mention  are  the 
Churches  of  San  Pablo  and  Santa  Tecla.  the  convent  of 
the  Poor  Clares,  near  the  walls,  that  of  Santa  Teresa, 
and  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  the  parish  church  of 
the  port.  The  former  Convent  of  San  t>ancisco  has 
been  converted  into  government  offices  and  a  second- 
ary school,  the  Jesuit  college  turned  into  barracks, 
their  church,  however,  having  been  restored  to  them. 
The  convent  of  the  Dominicans  is  now  the  town  hall, 
and  the  convents  of  the  Mercoilarians  and  Carmelites 
turned  over  to  military  uses.  The  archiepiscopaJ 
palace  is  situated  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capitol, 
one  tower  of  which  still  remains.  The  palace  was 
rebuilt  by  Don  Romualdo  Mon  y  Valarde  (1815-19). 
Near  the  sea,  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  is  the  edi- 
fice called  Milagro  (the  Miracle),  which  belonged 
to  the  Knights  Templar.  It  was  afterwards  useil  by 
the  Trinitarian  Fathers,  and  has  8inc<'l>een  converted 
into  a  ix'nitentiar>'.  The  remains  of  many  Roman 
buildings  are  to  be  found  at  Tarragona;  the  walls,  the 
capitol,or  citadel,  the  forum,  the  palace  of  Augustus, 
called  the  house  of  Pilate,  the  circus  or  amphi- 
theatre, the  aqueduct,  known  as  the  Puente  del  Di- 
ablo, the  so-called  tower,  or  sepulchre,  of  the  Scipios, 
the  arch  of  Sura,  or  of  Bara,  and  the  Aurelian  Wav. 
There  isaLsoagcKxl  arcliaH)logiralmuf»eum .  Theconci'l- 
iar  seminary  of  San  Pal)lo  and  SuntaTecla  was  founded 
in  1570  by  the  cardinal  archbishop,  Caspar  de  Ccrvan- 
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tes,  and  wan  the  first  to  comply  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Tri>nt,  In  1858  Archbishop  ('osta  v  Bor- 
ris  built  a  fuurih  wing.  Benito  Viilamitjana  built  a 
MW  aeminary  behind  the  cathedral  in  18S6,  in  the 
eoartyard  of  which  stands  the  old  diapel  ct  San 
Pablo.  Leo  XIII  rais^l  this  to  the  tank  of  a  poo- 
tifical  univf  Tsity.  In  the  district  of  Monthlanr,  in 
this  arrhduKfse,  is  the  ancient  rnunastery  of  Poblet, 
founded  in  11 '>1  hy  liaaiun  Hm  n^^uer  iVt  IvfaUhmN 
t  he  pant  heon  of  the  kings  of  Aragon. 

PsrZKHKM.  EipaAa.rtu  nwnumerUo*:  C a(aiu A<i  < BkTcelona. 
FuSkez.  Eip.Saarada.XXlV,  XXV  (Madrid.  l8Mj);  f  PLOOlO, 
Ctdnu-a  grntral  dt  Bip.:  Tarragona  (Madridt  1870):  AuUWUMt 
Catdlovo  <U  Utt  prtiadM  llllimwiiwmil  ( 1586). 

Ra&i^n  Rmz  AifADo. 

TMrridol,  Saimt,  maitav.  The  oolj  potH&n  in- 
fonnatkm  oonoermnf^  thi«  Noman  martjrr  ii  ftmnd  in 

the  poem  composed  in  his  honour  by  Pope  Darna«us 
("Damaai  epigrammata",  ed.  Ihm,  14).  In  these 
lines  Damasus  compun  H  Turv'if  ins  to  the  protomartjT 
Stephen:  just  as  the  latter  was  stoned  by  the  people 
of  Judea  so  Tarsicius,  carrying  the  Bleaged  Sacrament. 
wtm  attaoked  bar  a  heathen  labUe^  and  he  aufferea 
death  rather  "than  smrender  the  Baered  Body  fof 
Clirisf]  f  )  the  raging  dogs".  THIh  tradition  ho  \h^i- 
tively  a.ssi  ricd  by  Daraasus  is  umhMibtedly  historical. 
Nothing;  ilrHnite  w  known  concerning  the  personality 
of  this  martyr  of  the  Eucharist.  He  may  have  been 
adeaoon,  Uamasus  compares  him  to  Stephen.  An 
additaon  to  the  sixth-oeatuiy  tenndof  (he  mar^ndiom 
of  Fope  8t.  Stephen  makee  Tiirieiue,  for  aome  tm- 
knovm  reason,  an  acoI>'le;  this  adiiitinn,  however,  is 
baw^i  on  the  T)oem  of  Dama.-flis.  It  is  evident  that 
tlif  ij<-;ith  of  this  niart}T  occurre<l  in  tnic  nf  the  jwrstv 
cution^  that  twk  place  between  the  middle  of  the 
fUkd  century  and  the  banning  of  the  fourth.  He 
waa  buned  in  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Callietu^  and  the 
liMwiptiBP  by  Damasug  was  placed  later  on  Me  tomb. 
In  the  seventh  century  his  remains  rested  in  the  same 
grave  as  those  of  Pope  Zephyrinus;  according  to  Wil- 
pert  they  lay  in  the  burial  vault  abtjve  ground  {reUa 
trichora)  which  wa.^  situated  towards  the  west  over  the 
Catacomb  of  St.  (  ailistua.  The  laaek  of  the  saint  is 
observed  on  15  .\ugust. 

Wii.PKKT.  />»>  Pnptttrabrr  u.  die  Cdeilienvruflin  lirr  Knlnk«mh« 
dtM  tU.  Kalluttu*  'Fr«>il)urit,  1900),  91  ix].,  th'Tf  in  ihi'  nianr^  work 
•  not«  by  Krasthi  dk'  Cwaueki,  t>ft  M  vun  .  m.  trlla 
tricora  di  S.  Suttre  ed  %l  gruppo  Ivpografico  d\  Marco- Marceiltano  t 
Damaao  in  Xuoto  StillMteo  4i  mik.  mUt,  (IflW).  IN  aq.  (1910), 
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Tamu,  a  metropolitan  see  of  Cihcia  Prima.  It 
appears  to  have  been  of  Semitic  origin  and  is  men- 
Imied  aeveral  times  in  the  campaigns  of  Salmanuar 
and  BsBoadierib.  The  Greek  leoend  connects  it  with 
the  memory  of  Sardanapahis,  stiUpreserved  in  the  Du- 
nuk-Tach,  called  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  a  monument 
of  unknown  origin.  When  in  the  year  101  ».  <-.,  the 
younger  Cyrus  marched  against  Babylon,  the  city 
was  ^vemed  by  King  Syennesis  in  the  name  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  Tarsus  waa  already  Greek  and  bad 
a  tendency  to  become  mom  and  more  hellcnized. 
Alexander  the  Great  eame  near  meeting  his  death 
there  after  a  bath  in  theCjrdnus.  themod^Tarsoe- 
Irmak.  By  its  hterary  schools,  Tarsus  rivalled 
Athens  and  Alexandria.  It  was  then  compri.sed  in  t  he 
kingdom  of  the  Selcmcidcs,  t<M)k  the  name  of  .\iiiio<  }i, 
ana  the  Bible  (II  Mach.,  iv,  30)  records  its  revolt 
against  Antiochus  IV  Epiphanes,  about  171  B.  o. 
Pompey  subjected  it  to  Room.  To  flatter  Cnsar  it 
took  the  nameof  Julionolis ;  it  waatiwrethat  Cleopatra 
and  Anthony  met,  annitwas11:<  s(  riu'r>f  thcrflchrated 
feasts  which  they  gave  during  the  const  nut  itm 
<rf  their  fleet.  T,ii-s\is  wsis  already  the  c*ip'il  <'tli- 
eia,  the  metropolis,  where  the  governor  residfHl. 
When  the  province  was  divided  it  remained  the  civil 
•BdidiiioiiiBMtrapoUaof GUioiaFkima.  Tbapaa*- 


est  glory  of  Tarsus  is  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Paul  (Acts,  ix,  11;  xxi,  39;  xxii,  3),  who  took  refuge 
there  after  his  conversion  (Aote,  ix,  30^,  and  was 
joined  by  Barnabas  (Acts,  zi,  SKQ*  It  M  probable 
that  at  this  time  a  Christian  oommunity  was  estab* 
lidied  there,  althoui^  the  fint  bishop,  Helenus,  datee 
only  from  the  third  cenfurj-;  he  went  s<'veral  tim«"»  to 
AntifM-h  inconm-xion  with  th<'  dispute  concerning  Paul 
of  .Sanio.-^uta  (  ImiscIhu-^,  "  lli>t  n  el,  ",  \  I,xlvi;  Vll,  v). 

Le  (^uien  (Uriens  chrijitianuB,  11,  8<t>U-76)  mentions 
twea^^woof  Ha  biah<^  of  imom  aeveral  are  legend- 
anr*  Among  them  are  lAipua,  nreant  at  the  Couneil 
01 AiK^rra  m  314;  Theodorus.  at  that  of  Niena  m  826: 
Helladiua,  condemned  at  Kpfiej^us,  and  who  appealed 
to  the  pope  in  433;  above  all  the  ccicbratt-d  cxegete 
Diodorus,  teacher  of  Theodore  of  Monsuestia  and 
comiequently  one  of  the  fathers  of  Nestorianism. 
I<>om  the  autlh  aaBtUiy  tbe  metropolitan  See  of  Tar- 
sus had  aavwi  anttinaiaii  bUnqurim  (Echoa  d'Qneot, 
X,  145);  the  OnA  araidiooeae  fa  agani  mentkmed  in 
the  tenth  cenfiir>-  (op,  cit.,  X,  9*>\  rind  ha.'*  existed 
down  to  the  i»rcs('nl  iia\ ,  being  conij)ri.s(  »l  m  t  he  Patri- 
archate of  Antioch.  Owing  (o  the  importance  of  Tar- 
sus many  martyrs  were  put  to  death  there,  among 
them  being  St.  I'clagia,  St.  Boniface.  .St.  Marinus. 
St.  DkHneduai  jMttd  Sta.^  Ccarycua  and  Julitta;  aeveral 
R/oman  emiperan  ^iwe  intervBd  tiieiv  uamnQr,  ^^aal> 

tus,  Maximinus  Daza,  and  Julian  the  .-\post.af  e.  The 
Aralw  tot)k  possession  of  Tarsus  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury and  kept  it  until  9<>">,  wIlch  Nii  cphonis  riio< 
annexinl  it  again  to  the  Byzantine  Empire.  Tbe 
union  continued  for  nearly  a  centurj-.  The  crusa^ 
den  eaptumd  it  again  from  the  Turks  in  1097,  and  then 
it  waa  dupnted  between  I.«tin8,  Greeka,  and  Araie- 
nians  of  the  Kingdom  of  Leaser  Armenia;  these  last  be* 
came  definitively  masters  until  about  1350,  when  it 
was  sohl  to  the  i"2g\-ptian8.  Sinc<'  then  Tarsus  has  Ims- 
longed  to  the  Mussulmans.  About  the  end  of  the 
tenth  oentuiy,  the  Armenians  established  a  diocese  of 
their  rite,  which  still  exists;  St.  Nersea  of  Lambroun 
was  its  moat  distinguished  representative  in  the 
twelfth  century.  Tareus,  whicn  has  preserved  its 
name,  is  a  ca«a  of  the  vilayet  of  Adana  on  the  rail- 
road from  Adana  to  Mersina;  the  city  numbers  about 
18,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  10,000  are  Mussulmans, 
the  remainder  are  Greek  or  schismatio  AmeoiaiL 
Only  a  few  Catholics  are  found  there. 

Hiimi,  l>ict.  of  Ortrk  and  Rnman  Gtng.,  e.  v.:  I.wnLom.  V'oMM 
AwM  ia  CMeit  (Pwis.  1861),  2M-a31:  Cuntvr,  La  Tur<rxnt  d'AtU, 
U.  M^s  Aiamui.  Umim  (VtniMb  1898).  ^21. 

S.  V.\ilh4. 

TartagUa  (Tartalea),  Nicoiift,  Italian  mathema- 
tician, b.  at  Brescia,  c.  1500;  d.  at  Venice,  13  Decem- 
ber, lo67.  His  father,  Michele  Fontana,  died  in  1506, 
Uawhig  hia  widow,  two  sons,  and  two  dau^ters  in 
uuvei'ty.  As  a  result  of  a  blow  across  the  mouth  in- 
flicted by  some  French  soldiers  at  the  sack  of  Brescia 
in  1512,  Nicolo  stammered  in  his  speech,  thus  obtain- 
ing the  nickname  of  Tartaglia,  afterwanis  a^umed  by 
himself.  He  was  self-taught.  In  1521,  he  was 
teaching  mathematics  in  Verona  and  in  1534  he  went 
to  Venice.  By  1641.  he  had  aobieved  the  remarkable 
triumph  of  BOivinf(  tlM  eidrfe  equation.  In  a  mathe- 
matical  contest  with  Antonio  del  Flore,  heM  in  1535, 
he  had  shown  tlic  sup>Tiorify  of  his  methods  to  the 
method  previously  obtainnl  by  !^cipi(me  del  Fcrro 
(d.  1")2*))  and  known  at  that  time  to  del  I'iore  uioni'. 
The  gk)r>'  of  giving  thes<'  results  to  the  world  was  not 
for  Tartaglia,  as  Cardan  (q.  v.)  having  in  1530  ob* 
tained  a  knowledge  of  them  under  the  most  solenm 
pledges  of  secrecy,  inserted  them,  with  some  additionB 
and  with  some  mention  of  indent eflness,  in  his  "Ars 
Magna",  published  in  1545.  A  long  and  bitter  con- 
troversy ensueii  in  which  Cardan  w;is  supj)orted  by 
his  pupil  Ferrari.  In  1548  Tartaglia  became  pra- 
f  essor  of  Euclid  at  Brescia  but  returned,  after  eighteSD 
U>V«Biaib«lMnbediad.  IahiairittlM<iH 
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Sr««ed  the  request  to  be  buried  in  the  Church  of  San 
-  ilvestro,  which  wish,  ttrconliiifj  to  Dr.  (iiueeppc  l  ah- 
Bin  ("  Curiosit  j\  V'encziiine  ", Venice,  1S64),  was  fulfilled. 

The  publi.sh('ci  workH  of  Tartaglia  include:  "Nuova 
Scienza",  deaUn^  withgunnerj-  (Venice,  1537,  French 
translation  by  Kieffel,  Paris,  1845-6);  the  first  Italian 

  translation  of  Eu- 

T"  did  (Venice,  1543); 
the  earliest  Latin 
version  of  some  of 
the  works  of  Archi- 
medes  (Venice, 
1543)  "Quesiti 
ed  Invcnxioni  Di- 
verse", including 

{iroblems  in  bal- 
istics  and  fortifi- 
cation (Venice, 
1546,  new  ed., 
1554);  "Regola 
Generale  p>er  aol- 
levare  ogni  affon- 
data  Nave,  intito- 
lata  la  Travagliata 
Invenzione"  (Ven- 
ice, 1551,  English 
version  published 
by  .Salusburj',  Ix)n- 
don,  1564);  "Ra- 

{jionamenti  sopra 
a  Travagliata  In- 
(Venice    1551);  "Tratlato  Generale  di 
Misure"  (Venice,  2  pts.  in  1556,  4  pt«. 
"'lYattato  di  aritmetica"  (Venice,  1556, 
bv  Gt>ssoUn,  Paris,  1578);  "Opere  del 


ktOitI  TIM 
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venzione 
Numeri»e 
in  1560); 

French  tr.  . ,  . 

Famosi&simo  f^'icold  TartagUa"  (Venice,  1606) ;  and  an 
English  translation,  by  Lucar  in  1588,  of  his  writings 
on  gunner>'.  A  letter  of  Tartaglia's  is  in  the  archives 
of  Urt)ino  and  another  letter  and  his  will  are  in  the 
archives  of  Venice. 

TAirTA«JU\'»9"""'»n''<">*<*'  I^'>-t);BlTTA!<Ti,  DiKortodiSiceold 
Turfcifl/ia  (nrcwia,  1871) :  Bi:oncompaoni,  ed.  Crkmona  and  Bed- 
TH*Mi,  Intiirnoadun  Tettamento  Inniilo  di  S\col6  Tartaglia  in  Col- 
Urtfinm  Math..  Mem.  Don.  Chrlini  (Mil»n.  1S.S1).  3a3-410; 
GtORDANi,  /  »fi  cartcUi  di  mat.  ditfida  primamenU  intomo  alia  gtn- 
traU  riMiluHimr  drllr.  t<iuanoni  evbirhe  %  ron  tei  Conlro-CaHrlli  in 
ritpotla  di  N.  T.  (Milan,  1S76);  Ro«tii,  Elogi  di  Brrtci'ini  IU\i*tri 
(Brp«ci«.  1020).  3H0;  Tonni-B*m\,  T>i  una  Uttrra  inedita  di  Ni- 
eold  Tartaalui  'in  R.  Acmd.  ilri  Lincfi.  RmdirotUi,  CUute  d.  iei.fi»., 
•cr.  5,  X.  pt.  II  (UoniQ.  1901),  31>-42;  Tonni-Bama.  Di  NicolA 
Tartaglia:  frammenli  di  nuore  ricerche,  loc.  cit.,  ser.  5,  XIII,  pt.  I 

(Rome.  i90t),  27-30.  Paul  H.  Linehan. 

Tartini,  Gicseppe,  violinist,  composer,  and 
theorist,  b.  at  Pirano,  Italy,  12  April,  1692;  d.  at 
Padua,  16  Feb.,  1770.  He  resisted  the  earnest 
desire  of  his  parents  that  he  enter  the  Franciscan 
Order,  and  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Padua 
in  1710  as  a  student  in  jurisprudence.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  abandoned  this  for  the  study  of  music, 
csnecially  the  violin,  and  the  art  of  fencing,  in  which 
latter  he  soon  became  a  master.  Having  secretly  mar- 
ried a  relative  of  Cardinal  Cornaro,  and  being  accused 
of  ab<luction,  he  fled  to  Assisi,  where  he  found  an 
asylum  and  a  guide  of  the  first  order  for  his  musical 
studies  in  the  person  of  Patire  Boemo.  After  two  years 
he  emerp;ed  from  his  seclusion — the  charge  against  him 
having  m  the  meantime  been  dropped — and  returned 
to  Padua,  settling  later  in  Ancona  for  several  years. 
There  he  developed  into  one  of  the  greatest  violin 
players  of  all  time,  and  also  continuj^d  his  theoretical 
fltuHii-s.  In  1721  he  was  appointtnl  solo  violinist  and 
orchestra  conductor  at  the  Cathedral  of  Padua,  a 
position  which  he  held,  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
spent  in  the  ser\'ice  of  Count  Kinsky  at  Prague, 
until  the  end  of  his  Ufc.  He  refused  many  flattering 
invitations  to  visit  other  countries.  In  1728  Tartini 
established  at  Padua  a  .school  for  violin-plajing  which 
has  given  to  the  world  some  of  its  greatest  masters, 
among  tbem  Na''diQi,  Pasqualino,  Bini,  and  many 


others.  The  manner  of  l)owing  originated  by  Tartia 
is  still  staiidard.  He  published  an  enormous  nutcr 
ber  of  com{>ositions  for  the  violin  and  for  Sfver»J 
combinations  of  instruments.  Of  the  former  many  are 
the  repertoires  of  present-day  violin  virt*jo.-i.  Hs 
single  composition  for  the  Church  was  a  "Miserere"' 
for  four,  five,  and  eight  voices,  which  was  performed 
by  the  Sistine  choir  in  17tiH.  Although  not  the  first 
to  discover  the  so-called  conibiuution  tone,  <»r  third 
tone,  which  results  when  two  tones  forming  a  pcrff^t 
consonance  are  sounded,  his  name  has  always  Itt-m 
associated  with  this  discovery  because  he  made  it  the 
basis  of  a  new  system  of  lijirmony.  This  system  he 
laid  down  in  his  "Trattato  di  musica"  in  1754. 

Mendeu  Mufikali*fhrtCi>ntmuUion»-L<Tiki.m.'X  (Berlin. 
¥ Asa \io,  Oramtnt  delU  lodi  di  (Jiutrppe  Tartini  (PaduA,  1770;; 
UouNi,  (Jiuteppt  Tartini,  sua  tHa  (Hresria.  1802). 

J06EPH  Ottxn. 

Taschereau,  Elz£ar-Alexa.vi>re.  Archbishop  of 
QuelK'c  and  first  Canadian  cardinal,  b.  17  February, 
1820,  at  La  Deauce,  Province  of  Quebec;  d.  IWH,  at 
Quebec.    He  entered  the  Seminary  of  Qui'l)ee  in 
1828,  and  graduated  aft«r  briUiant  studies  in  1S36. 
While  pursuing  further 
studit>s  in  Rome  he  was 
on  the  point  of  joining 
the  BeniHlictines,  ow- 
ing  to   his  relations 
with  Dom  Gu^ranger. 
He   reconsidered  his 
decision,  however,  and 
rctumea   to  Quebec, 
was  ordained  priest  at 
Im  Beauce,  10  Sept., 
1842.  and  thenceforth 
devoted  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  seminary. 
He  was  successively 
occupied  its  disciplina- 
rian and  professor,  and 
as  memlx'r  of  the  sem- 
inary council  w:is  one 
of  the  founders  of  Laval  University  in  1852.   In  1S54 
he  again  studied  in  Rome,  residing  at  the  French 
Seminar}',  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Canon  Law  in  1856.    He  was  superior,  1860-66.  In 
1862  and  186-1  he  retiirnwl  to  Rome  in  defence  of  the 
rights  of  Lavalj  and  again  in  1S69,  as  theologian  of 
Archbishoj)  Baillargeon  during  the  Vatican  Council. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  re-elect«l  sui>erior  of  the 
seminarj'  and  Rector  of  Laval  University,  and  in 
1871  was  made  Archbishop  of  Quebec.    In  1886  he 
was  raise*!  to  the  cardinalate,  tiucing  his  title  from 
Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria.    He  was  particularly 
zealous  in  e<lucational  matters;    the  S«'tninar>'  of 
Quebec  found  him  at  all  times  a  devoted  protector: 
he  saved  from  extinction  the  classical  college  of 
Ste.  Anne  dc  la  Pocati^re,  and  aided  the  growth  of 
new  colleges  at  Ldvis  and  Chicoutuni. 

Mgr  Taschereau's  episcopal  a<Iministrntion  was 
very  fruitful.  He  founded  at  Quebec  the  Sacred 
Heart  Hospital,  canonically  crect^Kl  forty  parishes, 
founded  thirtj' missions,  established  various  devotions, 
procured  the  creation  of  an  episcopal  seeat  Chiwuf  imi, 
consecrated  seven  bishops,  ordained  more  than  three 
hundre<l  priests,  convene*!  three  provincial  cotmcils, 
and  intro<luced  the  Retlemptorist  Order  into  hia  dio- 
cese, giving  it  charge  of  the  i)ari.sh  of  St.  Patrick, 
and  of  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupn^.  He  or- 
ganized the  memorable  celebration  of  the  st'^cond 
centenan,'  of  the  foundat  ion  of  the  Sec  of  Quebec,  con- 
seerated  the  new  basilica  of  Ste,  Anne  de  Eteaupre.  and 
performed  the  solemn  translation  of  the  remainj;  of 
Mgr  de  Laval.  He  w.'is  much  devoted  to  the  Hoiy 
See,  to  which  he  paid  episcopal  vi.sits  in  1872,  1884, 
and  1888.  He  also  weloome<i  at  Quebw  on  three  oc- 
casioQB  the  representatives  of  the  Holy  See,  Monsi- 
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;?nori  Conroy,  Smeuldere,  and  Merry  del  Val.  In  1871 
he  was  himself  charged  with  the  office  of  papal  dele- 
gate in  a  very  important  matter  concerning  Montreal. 
His  theologiral  ability  and  literar>'  gifts  were  of  a  high 
order.  Though  obliged  to  give  most  of  his  time  to 
administrative  matters,  he  lef t  a  manuscrint  "History 
of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec";  his  publishea  discourses, 
and  pastoral  and  other  letters  fill  six  folio  volumes  oi 
9()0  pages  each.  Cardinal  Taschereau  was  of  a  silent 
dLsjxjsition,  but  his  speech  was  always  pointed  and 
eff«»ctive.  He  wiis  venerated  by  his  clergy  and  people, 
who  admired  his  Christian  piety  and  dignified  bcarmg. 

TtTu,  Lr*  Ei4<jur»  dr  Qufi^fc  (Quebec.  IhHt»);  Iobm,  Notice  biog. 
S.  E.  le  card.  Tatfhertau  (Quebec,  IS'JI ):  ANON.,  Le  premier  Cardinal 
Canadim  (Quebec,  1S.V));  A.s<»n.,  JubiU  Saeerdolal  dt  S.  B.  U 
cardinal  S.  A.  Ttuchereau  (Quebec,  1802). 

H.  Tbtu. 

Tasmania.  See  Hobart,  Archdiocese  of. 

Tassach,  Saint,  Irish  saint,  b.  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  fifth  century;  d.  about  497.  He  was  one  of 
St.  Patrick's  artificers.  When  St.  Patrick  founded  the 
Church  of  Rnholp  he  i)laced  St.  Tassach  over  it  as 
fin^t  bishop.  This  ancient  monastic  see  (Rath-colpa), 
a  couple  of  miles  north-east  of  Saul,  County  Down, 
ultimatelv  merged  into  the  Diocese  of  Down.  Tas- 
sach's  rule  is  for  ever  memorable  for  the  fact  that  he 
was  selected  by  the  national  ,\postle  to  be  with  him  in 
his  last  moments  and  to  administer  the  Hol^  Viati- 
cum to  him.  This  event  is  thus  chronicled  in  "The 
Martyrologv'  of  Donegall":  "Taasach  of  Raholp  gave 
the  Body  of  Christ  to  Saint  Patrick  before  his  death  in 
the  monastery  of  Saul".    His  feast  is  on  14  April. 

8tc)KU.  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patriek  (I^ondon.  1HK7) ;  O'Lavkk- 
TT,  Ooim  ami  Connor  (Dublin,  1878-9.');  O'Hanujn,  Lire*  of 
Irith  SaifUt.  IV  (Dublin,  a.  d.);  Healt,  Life  and  Wrilingi  of 
St.  Patrick  (Dublin.  1905). 

W.  H.  Gratfan-Flood. 

TWM%,  JofiEPti,  writer  and  journalist,  b.  at  Mon- 
treal, 23  Oct.,  1H48;  d.  17  Jan.,  lS«)5;8on  of  Joseph, 
and  Adeline  Daoust.  He  received  a  classical  educa- 
tion at  liourget  College,  Rigaud,  Province  of  C^uebec, 
and  begun  his  literary  career  at  nineteen,  as  chief  edi- 
tor of  "Le  Canada  ,  a  tri-weckly,  then  daily,  news- 
paper at  Ottawa.  In  1869  he  became  etlitor  of  "La 
Iviinervc",  Montreal,  the  foremost  Conservative  or- 
gan, n^sigiiiiig  in  IS72.  In  1S78  he  wjis  elected  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
and  re-elected  in  18.82.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1891.  Besides  contributing  over  a  hundred 
articles  to  "La  Revue  canadicnne  ',  and  presenting 
several  vahiable  historical  articles  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Canatla,  he  wrote  the  following  highly-appre- 
ciated works:  "Philemon  Wright  ou  colonization  et 
couuuerce  de  bois"  (1871):  "Lc  chemin  de  fer  cana^ 
dicn  du  Pacifique"  (1873) ; La  Vall6e  de  I'Outaouais" 
(1873);  "Le  38-  fauleuil"  (1891).  His  most  imfwr- 
Unt  work  is:  "Ix»  Canadiens  de  I'Ouest"  (1878). 
Tasso  lei'tunnl  f  recjuent  Iv  and  effectively  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  His  style  is  characterized  by 
cleamcMS  and  warmth. 

McLea.s-Roab,  a  eyrlopedia  of  Canadian  Bicgraphy  (Toronto, 
.Vtnrrre  (Montre»l.  17  Jan.,  1&9S>);  Le  Courrier  du  Can- 
ada (Quebec,  18  Jan.,  1895). 

Lionel  Lindsat. 

Taasin,  REsfi-PROSPER,  French  historian,  belong- 
ing to  the  Benedictine  Congregation  of  Saint-Maur, 
b.  at  Lonlay.  in  the  Diocese  of  Ix;  Mans,  in  1697;  d. 
at  Paris,  1777.  He  waa  profeaseil  at  the  Abbey  of 
Jumi^es  in  1718.  United  in  close  friendship  with  his 
brother-reUgious,  Dom  Toustain,  he  collaborated 
with  him  on  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of  Theodore 
the  Studite,  which  task  led  them  to  visit  Rome  to- 
gether. Their  work  was  interrupted  by  a  dispute  be- 
tween the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen  and  the 
chapter  of  Rouen  which  was  supported  by  the  erudite 
Saaa.  Tassin  and  his  friend  wrote  against  Saaa  in 
defence  of  their  brethren.    They  then  resided  at  the 
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Abbey  of  Rouen  where  they  remained  till  1747,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  the  convent  of  Saint^Ger- 
main-<le8-Prt?«,  at  Paris,  by  their  general.  To  defend 
the  authenticity  of  the  decnlB  of  their  abbey  they 
were  obhged  to  make  a  deep  study  of  diplomacy,  a 
science  deaUng  with  diplomas,  charters,  and  other 
oflicial  documents,  which  Mabillon  had  already  set 
forth  in  his  celebrated  Latin  work,  "De  re  diplo- 
matica".  As  a  result  of  their  researches  they  wTote 
the  "Nouvtau  trait^;  de  diplomatique",  six  quarto 
volumes,  which  appeantl  between  the  years  17.'>0  and 
1765.  Toustain  having  died  Ix-fore  the  second  volume 
was  entirely  printed,  lassin  completed  the  great  work 
alone,  but  he  wished  the  name  of  his  friend  to  be  aseo- 
dated  with  all  the  volumes;  these,  consequentlv,  are 
known  like  the  first  two  as  the  work  of  two  liene- 
dictines".  Later  Tasain  wrote  his  "  Histoire  litteraire 
de  la  Congregation  de  Saint-Maur"  (Paris  and  Brus- 
sels, 1770,  in  quarto),  a  model  historj'  containing  the 
lives  and  list  of  works,  printed  or  in  MS.,  of  all  the 
learned  authors  of  the  Congregation,  from  its  formation 
(1618)  till  the  time  when  Tassin  wrote,  together  with  a 
list  of  their  works,  printed  or  in  MS.  Several  MS. 
works  of  Tassin  are  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 

HAURiAU,  Hist.  UttiTairt_du  Maine  (Parij,  1870-77). 

Georges  Bertrin. 

TaSBO,  ToRQUATO,  Italian  poet,  b.  at  Sorrento  near 
Naples  in  1544;  d.  at  Rome,  in  1595:  son  of  Bernardo 
Tasso,  who  was  also  an  author  and  of  noble  family, 
and  of  Porzia  de  Ro.s.si.  He  enriched  the  Italian  litera- 
ture of  the  Renaissance  with  an  epic  glorifying  the 
Crusades.  The 
depth  of  his  Cath- 
olic feeling  ac- 
cords well  with 
the  growing  re- 
sistance t  o  the 
Reformation  de- 
veloped at  Rome 
in  tne  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Edu- 
cated at  the  Cfmrt 
of  the  Dukes  of 
Urbino  and  later 
at  Venice  and  the 
University  of  Pa- 
dua, and  soon  car- 
ried away  by  the 
whirl  of  frivolous 
society,  hc  mani- 
fested great  pre- 
cocity, composing 
his  poem  "Ri- 
naldo"  before 
reaching  the  age 
of  twenty,  .\lready  he  had  determined  to  celebrate 
in  verse  the  prowess  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  and  had 
composed  the  entire  first  canto.  When  he  had  settled 
at  Ferrara  in  the  suite  of  Cardinal  Louis  d'Este,  he  re- 
sumed the  work.  In  1570  he  accompanied  the  cardinal 
on  a  voyage  to  France,  and  returned  in  time  to  hear 
at  Rome  the  news  of  the  vict<)r>'  of  Lepanto.  The 
atmosphere  was  suitable  for  the  composition  of  the 
"Geru-salemmc  hberata",  on  which  Tasso  continued  to 
work  after  his  return  to  the  Court  of  Duke  AInhonso  II 
at  Ferrara.  Moreover  he  comiiosed  an  excellent  i)aa- 
toral  idyl,  "Aminta"  (1573).  The  poet  had  now 
adopted  the  practice  of  coasulting  some  learned 
friends,  among  others  Mgr.  Scipio  Gonzaga,  on  the 
definitive  form  of  his  great  work,  and  was  very  careful 
not  to  violate  the  rules  of  good  hterature  then  com- 
monly accepted. 

After  1575,  in  addition  to  hi.s  lit erar>'  anxieties,  Tasso 
Buffered  from  intense  religious  srjupjes.  His  life  had 
not  been  free  from  reproach;  he  had  frequently  been 
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carried  away  by  the  storms  of  passion,  and  now  he 
became  an  almost  helpless  victim  of  remorse  of  con- 
Bcienco.  He  was  tormented  by  the  thought  of  the 
liberties  he  had  allowed  himhelf  in  his  poemtt,  and  con- 
sulted the  inquisitors.     Months  of  painful  doubt 

followed,  with 
happily  a  little 
respite  which  al- 
lowed him  to  com- 
plete .  his  work, 
some  dangerous 

Eas8aKC8  of  which 
e  wished  to  jus- 
tify by  allegorical 
interpretation.  In 
1587  his  anxieties 
returned  with  in- 
creased intensity. 
Court  life  became 
unHuitttble  for  him 
under  the  circum- 
stances. He  began 
to  travel  and  left 
Duke  Alphonso, 
but  only  tempora- 
rily, for  ho  ro- 
turne<l  a  prey  to 
a  kind  of  mania 
about  persecution 
which  induced  the  duke^  who  had  lost  patience,  to  send 
him  to  St.  Anne'w  lunatic  asylum.  The  publication  of 
the  "Gerusalcmme  liberata"  was  undertaken  by  his 
friends  Angelo  Ingegneri  and  Febo  Bonna,  the  latter 
working  almost  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
po«t.  When  at  length  Tasso  left  the  asylum  and  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Gonzaga,  he  began  about  1 586  to  revise 
his  poem  and  after  six  years  he  transformed  it  into  the 
"  Gcrusalemme  conquistata  ",  an  inferior  work.  It  was. 
however,  more  sati-sfactory  to  certain  critics,  who  haa 
taken  umbrage  at  the  "Gcrusalemme  Ul)erata".  Fi- 
nally, acccptmg  the  imitation  of  Cardinal  /Vldobran- 
dini,  Tasso  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  C<in- 
vent  of  Sant'  Onofrio,  under  the  protection  of  the  pope, 
the  day  before  he  was  to  be  crowned  as  poet  laureate. 

GerwuiUinme  lilxTata  (Florence,  1896),  critical  edition  by 
SouERTi;  tranalatioiu  of  the  rpio  by  Smnt  (London,  1K51) 
mad  Jamkh  (London,  lHfl.5);  Opere  minori  di  T.  Tomio  (Bologna. 
1895);  I'rott  diterte  (Horenc*,  1875)  ;  iMtert  di  T.  Taito  (Flor- 
•noe,  1855-8):  Apptndice  alle  opere  in  prota  (Florenre,  1893); 
Serami,  Vita  di  Torquato  TaMto  (17S5);  SoLeRTi,  Vita  di  Tor- 
muUo  Tasto  (Turin,  1805);  Miuman,  l.ife  of  Torquiilo  Ta**o  (I>oD- 
doD.  1850);  v'thrimo.Studi  mlici  (Naples.  1879);  Maczoni,  Tra 
Libri  t  carte: C.KSTV.SliyrvtdtlUtUUeTaluraiialiana.  XI  (Florence, 
18(15);  DE  Sanctu,  Sttrriadeila  lUl.ital.,  II  (Naple*.  18»4),  svi; 
FERiUBai.  T.  TaMM  (Hamano,  1880);  T.  Taiuo  e  i  b^rdrttini 
eatrinMri  (Rome, 1886-7), BonuTNO,  Tatto  and  hi*  Time  (London. 
1907). 

Giuseppe  Gallavresi. 
Tassoni,  Alessandro,  Italian  poet,  b.  at  Mmlena 
in  lotio;  d.  there  in  1635.  He  spent  his  life  in  the  serv- 
ice of  prelatcM  and  princes  in  Italy,  acting  as  secre- 
tary or  in  some  similar  capacity.  His  fame  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  tmdoubted  success  of  his  mock-he- 
roic poem,  the  "Secchia  rapita"  (1614),  which  deals 
in  a  pretendedly  serious  way  with  a  mighty  struggle 
between  the  citizens  of  two  adjoining  tow-ns  in  Italy 
over  the  purloining  of  a  well-bucket.  The  comic  and 
the  serious  are  skilfully  blended  throughout  and  the 
methods  of  the  ancient  epic  description  are  faithfully 
copied.  While  in  a  measure  the  poem  develops  germs 
of  the  mock-heroic  already  perceptible  in  Italian  liter- 
ature back  as  far  as  the  fourteenth  centurj',  it  is  more 
particularly  significant  as  marking  a  natural  outc<»me 
of  poetizing  on  chivalrous,  romantic  Bubiw;ts,  such  as 
Ariosto  and  Tasso  had  treated,  once  these  subjects 
ceased  to  be  regarded  with  any  de^ee  of  seriousness 
as  meet  for  artistic  treatment.  The  "Secchia  ra- 
pita" belongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  ancient 
"Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice",  Ixipo  de  Vega's 
"Gatomaquia",   Boileau's   "Lutrin"   and  Pope's 


"Rape  of  the  Lock",  and  ranks  worthily  with  them. 
The  patriotic  Italian  s  dislike  of  the  arrogant  invad- 
ing Spaniard  is  clear  in  his  "  Filippiche  contra  gli  Spa- 
gnuoli";  his  views  on  literarj'  criticism  and  his  disap- 
proval of  the  bad  taste  of  his  time  may  be  seen  in  his 
Considerazioni  sopra  le  rime  del  Pelrarca"  and  his 
"  PenSieri  diverei ".  There  are  various  editions  of  the 
"Secchia  rapita", e.g.,  Paris  (1622);  Modcna  (1744), 
with  a  life  by  Muraton;  Florence  (1H61),  with  a  study 
by  Carducci;  Florence  (1887);  with  the  addition  of 
certain  minor  writings  in  prose  and  verse. 

RoNCA,  La  Sttchia  rapita  di  AUttandra  Tatumi  (Caitaniaett*, 
1884);  Cbicco,  L'umoritmo  e  la  Secchia  rapita  (Parma,  1894). 

J.  D.  M.  FoBD. 

Tatian,  a  second- century  apologist  about  whose 
antwe<lpnt«  and  early  history  nothine  can  be  affirmed 
with  certainty  except  that  he  was  Lorn  in  Assyria 
and  that  he  was  trained  in  Greek  philosophv.  While 
a  young  man  he  travelled  exten-sively.  TiisgiLxted 
with  the  greed  of  the  pagan  philosophers  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  he  conceived  a  profound  contempt 
for  their  teachings.  Repelled  by  the  grnmness  and 
immorality  of  the  pa^gans  and  attracted  hy  the  holiness 
of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  sublimity  and  sim- 
pUcity  of  the  Scriptures,  he  became  a  convert,  prob- 
ably about  A.  D.  150.  He  joined  the  Christian 
community  in  Rome,  where  be  was  a  "hearer"  of 
Justin.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  he  was  converted 
by  the  latter.  While  Justin  lived  Tatian  remained 
orthodox.  Later  (c.  172)  be  apostatized,  became  a 
Gnostic  of  the  Encratite  sect,  and  returned  to  the 
Orient.  The  circumstances  and  date  of  his  death 
are  not  known.  Tatian  wrote  many  works.  Only 
two  have  survived.  One  of  these,  "Oratio  ad 
Gra»co8"(IIpAt'EXXi;w),  is  an  apology  for  Christianity, 
containing  in  the  first  part  (i-xxxi)  an  exposition 
of  the  Christian  Faith  with  a  view  to  showing-  its 
superiority  over  Gn-ek  philosophy,  and  in  the  second 
part  a  demonstration  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
Christian  rcliKion.  The  tone  of  this  apologj'  is 
bitter  and  denunciatory.  The  author  inveighs 
against  Hellenism  in  all  its  forms  and  expresses  the 
deepest  contempt  for  Greek  philosophy  and  Greek 
manners. 

The  other  extant  work  is  the  "Diatesscron",  a 
harmony  of  the  four  Go8i>els  containing  in  c<mtinuou8 
narrative  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Our  Lord. 
The  question  reganiing  the  language  in  which  this 
work  was  composed  is  still  in  dispute.  Lightfoot, 
Hilgenfcid,  Bardenhewer,  and  others  contend  that 
the  original  language  was  Striae.  Hamack,  Burkitt. 
and  others  are  equally  positive  that  it  was  composea 
in  Greek  and  translated  into  Syriac  during  the  life- 
time of  Tatian.  There  are  only  a  few  fragments 
extant  in  Syriac  but  a  compju-atively  full  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  whole  has  been  en  cried  from  St.  Ephraem's 
commentary,  the  SjTiac  text  of  which  has  been  lost, 
but  which  exists  in  an  Armenian  version.  Two  revi- 
sions of  the  "  Diatesseron"  are  available:  one  in  Latin 
preserved  in  the  "Codex  Fuldensis"  of  the  Goepels 
dating  from  about  a.  d.  545,  the  other  in  an  Arabic 
version  found  in  two  manuscripts  of  a  later  date. 
The  "  Diatesscrtm "  or  "Evangelion  da  Mehallete" 
(the  Gosj)el  of  the  mixed)  was  practically  the  only 
gospel  text  used  in  Syria  during  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries.  Rabbula,  Bishop  of  Edessa  (411-435), 
ordered  the  priests  and  deacons  to  see  that  every 
church  should  have  a  copy  of  the  separate  Gospels 
(Evangelion  da  Mepharreshe),  and  Theodoret.  Bisnop 
of  C>TU8  (42.'l-457),  removed  more  than  two  hundred 
copies  of  the  "Diatesseron"  from  the  churches  in  his 
diocese.  Several  other  works  written  by  Tatian 
have  disappearr-d.  In  his  apolog>'  (xv)  he  mentions 
a  work  "on  animals"  and  (xvi)  one  on  the  "nature 
of  demons".  Another  work  in  refutation  of  the 
calumnies  against  the  Christians  (xl)  was  planned 
but  perhaps  never  written.    He  also  wrote  a  "Book 
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of  Problema"  (Eus.,  "Hbt.  Eccl.",  V,  13),  dealing  tomary  ei^ ht-yeare'  ooureeof  study  at  the  nMMUUtef7 
with  the  difficulties  in  the  Scripturea,  and  orit'  "On    ho  lifurti  Lcichart  pr<».vh.    When  a 'Student  ;if  tlsp  uni- 


Perfection  acconlmu  to  the  Prccepta  of  Our  Saviour" 
CCfem.  Alex.,  "Strom  ",  III,  12,  81). 

Tut  o(  (h.iuo  in  .St^HWAmin,  Tuf  u.  Untertuchungm,  IV 
OialMis,  l*^HH\.  ir.  in  AnU-lHeiu  FaUntn,  II.  65-83;  Pcech. 
JtaeMrdU*  fur  It  ditcouri  a«ur  Or*t»  4»  TaHam  ntivit*  d'une  trxtduo- 
tim  du  diaeouTi,  attc  not**  (ParU.  1903);  Zxns,  Talian*  Otate*' 
•cron  (1881);  Cia*ca,  Tatiani  E*ani/etiorum  Hamonia  Arabic* 
OUmM,  taw).  tt<  HOOQ  ia  Amt»-Nume  Father,,  IX.  ;^tvi3.S; 
■mm,  AwtfiltMdB  JKipkaftwAr  (Cam)>n.lK<  .  I'"'!'. 

Patrick  J.  Hkaly. 

Tatti,  Jacopo.  See  Sansovimo,  Andhea  Con- 
Trcci. 

THifewiii  (TATcrtm),  SAonr,  Axahbishop  of  Cant«p> 
bttvy;  d.  30  July,  734.  A  Mcnfam  by  birth,  he 

came  :i  mnnk  .it  Briudun  in  Worcestershin'.  The 
Vencrubk'  Hede  dej;oribes  him  as  "aniuu  illustrious  for 
reliijion  and  pniderife  and  excellently  in.'^f  nirtixi  in  the 
aacred  letters"  (Uist.  £kK:l..  V,  xxiii).  He  wu.s  elected 
toNiMeedBrihtivaldMArchbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
mm  oodbecrated  thflnm  10  June,  731,  aftcnnrds  re- 
fleiTing  the  palUumfiroai  the  pope.  (Sx-roeonDunelm., 
"Hist.  Reg.",  II,  30).  Dtiring  his  oricf  episcopate 
of  three  years  he  ble»«ed  NothbaUl,  the  new  Abbot 
of  St.  .\ugiL.itin<  '.s  Abbey,  who  had  sueeeeded  Tat- 
win's  friend,  Albinus,  and  he  also  consecrated  bishops 


vcrsity  of  the  order  at  Cx»lugne,  lu*  becauR"  more  cioflely 
acquaintiMl  with  Eckhart.  In  the  same  way  he  prob- 
ably came  to  know  Henry  Suso  at  Cologne.  Whether 
ho  also  studied  at  Paris  is  uncertain;  more  probably 
be  returned  from  Cologne  to  StiMbwg.  fran  about 
1339  to  1347  or  1348  he  lived  at  Bade  wbera  ha  and 
Henr>'  of  Nordlinpen  were  the  centre  of  the  large  so- 
ciety called  the  Friends  of  Gotl  of  Ba.sle;  these  were 
persons  who  favoured  the  mystical  hfe  and  who  gave 
themselves  this  name  from  St.  John,  xv,  15.  Tauler 
then  returned  to  Strasburg  where  he  laboured  aa  a 

Sat  Idbadhd  the  entire  world;  Riifanan  Merawin  dbots 

him  as  confeswir.  Later  he  lived  for  .«omc  time  aft 
Oilogne.  During  the  last  period  of  hid  life  he  was 
again  at  Strasburg. 

The  "Meisterbuoh"  of  the  "Friend  of  God  of  the 
Upland"  gives  an  account  of  a  master  of  the  Scrip- 
tures who  attiacted  great  attenticm  in  1340  bjr  Ua 
preaching.  One  day  a  la^'man  aeenaed  11m masMror 
seemingly  seeking  liis  own  lionour  rather  than  that  of 
God,  siiying  al-^o  that  probably  he  ha<l  not  him.self 
borne  the  burdens  he  had  hiid  upon  oth(  r.^.  Without 
making  any  stipulations  the  master  allowed  himself 


for  Lindsey  and  Selsev.  After  his  dealll  n^raclee  to  be  guided  by  the  la>'taan  and  learned  from  him  to 
 wrought  throutfi  his  interceamo^  an  aeconnt  of  tnr^t^.  tha  —irM  nH  hiiw^if^    tnwi  >ii  Ki^  ^ii«^i|rK^ 


written  by  GosceUn.  Certain  rhymed 
mniamaia  or  riddles  (published  by  Gilee  in  ".\needota 
Beote",  1851)  are  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  written  some  poena  in  ABglo4aaoii  whish  ham 

pcri.Hhe<l. 

Yen.  Hia>«, //»<<.  J?«.,  V.  xilii-xxiv;  Wu  i  iAimr  N!  a  ijimootx. 
Q*tta  pot^^ifieum  in  R.  S.  (LotMlon,  1870);  C^kaluincu,  Britannia 


upon  Qod  and  to  lead  a  IHe  of  tiie  Spirit.  Flor  two 

years  he  lived  in  seclu.sion.  When  after  this  he 
pre^hed  again  for  the  first  time  the  efTcct  was  so  pxeat 
that  forty  of  his  hearers  went  into  convulsions  and 
twelve  could  bardlv  be  revived.  After  the  master  had 
4»»«»deMid  hiboured  for  nine  yeaia  movo  he  faU  danger- 


Sanela  (Londoo,  1745);  Kemble,  Codex  diplowMieu*  tni  kasonfi^,'' \ 

eusl^.,ii},  and  palling  for  the  Ivnaa  cava  him  a  writtao 

(London.  1839-18) ;  Hadoa.n  a.xd  Stviibii.  CounHU  and  BtcUnhi-  "  ^  '   ^^'^  '  ' — 

tieal  DoeumerUt  (Oxford,  I86»-78);  Hook,  Lit**  of  Ih' Arclbi\h4f>M 
0/ Canterbury  (I/ondon.  1800);  HaROT,  De»criptire  CiitaUnjif  i  l/ift- 


doo,  1862);  Stuhbs  in  Diet.  Christinn  Biog.  ;  IIcnt  in  Dirt.  Sat. 
AfW.<  BMH,  Utber  di*  RiUKtelpoe^ie  drr  Anaelaachttn,  ii  .ibmnn- 
iin  di*  MiUmiala  de*  Tatwine  u.  Eutebiut  in  Ber.  Sir \f,  Uet. 
Wi***n*eh.  (Bflriin,  1877);  Habn,  Du  RaiMdif-hter  Tcttnu  ii. 

au»m  Biikm,  Ki^mmUMim  fytajbMfi,  um^,    \  '  ■ ' 'idab  ad|»ii[^tM  this  oprnknu  But  in  tha  treatiaa 


TaubatA,  Droan  or  (db  Taubat^),  in  Brasfl, 
South  America,  eatabliahen  on  39  April,  1906,  as  a 
auftSi^Bn  of  8So  Paulo.  T1>e  prcaqat  incumbent  and 

fiiat  bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Epaminnndas  Nufies  de 
Avfla  e  Silva  (b.  -1  Jidv,  1S69;  con.s€H:rated  S  Sept., 
1909)  entered  upon  his  duties  on  21  Nov.,  1909.  In 
the  town  of  TauDat<^,  there  arc,  besides  the  cathedral, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Brazil,  the  churches  of 
Saot' Anna»  NooM  Senhora  do  Fikr,  and  Sante  Clan 
(boOt  in  1<M4),  and  the  diapeia  of  tlie  San  Joa^  school 
of  Santa  Lsabel  Hospital,  and  of  the  Mendicant  .\.sy- 
lum.  The  Catholic  educational  institutions  in  Tau- 
h;ii<'  are;  the  Seniinario  Menor,  under  the  Capuchin 
Fathers;  the  Collegio  de  Nosaa  Scnhora  do  Bom  Con- 
aelho,  and  the  San  Joe6  School,  both  under  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joaaph;  the  GoUeoo  Immaoulado  Gongao  de 
Maria,  and  the  OoHbi^  de  Santa  VeR]aioa»  adnm- 
istered  by  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Fraadl.  The  rp- 
li^iou.s  orders  in  the  diocese  are:  Capucldns;  Fran- 
ciscans; and  Si^sters  of  St.  Joseph.  Then-  are  seven 
religious  associations  or  brotherhoods.    The  official 


acooilhi:  of  his  9onTemon.  To  thS  aeoount  tiw  hgr- 

jnpjQ;added  fiv*-  sermons  of  the  master  that  he  had 
copied,    ll  vva.s  customary  at  an  earlier  date  to  re- 
gard Tauler  as  this  m.a.ster,  ami  the  "Meisterbuch" 
t  «'«<.    E^a  {ron^.the  year  1498  included  in  the  editions  of 
laule^-'s  pqrftioua-    In  more  recent  times  Preger  haa 
iggn.       '   ■''idab  ad|»ii[^tM  this  opinion.  But  in  the  treatiaa 
nr  Binrfaor..:    "Taufan  BateBhrfe"  Denifle  has  produeed  atroni 
proofs -sgatmt  attributing  to  Tauler  the  rAle  of  Una 
master;  this  view  is  now  generally  maintained.  The 
story  told  by  the  lat(  r  Str  L-buri;  chronicler,  Speckle 
(d.  1589)  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods;  it  relates  that  Tau- 
ler opposed  the  pope  and  the  interdict  that  the  pope 
had  laid  upon  Strasbuig  in  the  atmnle  between  tna 
papacy  and  the  Emperar  Looia tiwBavarian. 

Tauler's  writings  nave  not  yet  been  subjectetl  to  a 
thorough  critical  investigation.  Much  that  is  at- 
tributed to  him  is  doul)tful,  much  not  genuine.  He 
certainly  did  not  wTite  the  book  of  the  "  Nachahmung 
des  armen  L^)ens  Christi"  or  "Von  der  geist- 
liehen  Armut".  The  "Exeroitia  super  vita  et  paa* 
sioae  Jesu  Chriati"  and  the  spiritual  songs  attributed 
to  him  are  also  spurious.  .\t  the  mo.«rt  he  only  wrote 
a  .small  part  of  the  "Medulla  anima>"  or  of  "In- 
stitutione.s  divin.i"".  Only  the  sermons,  therefore,  re- 
main as  the  actual  works  of  Tauler.    The  first  edition 


organ  of  the  diocese  is  "O  LaliaiD' 
faoaded  by  Mgr.  Nufies  de  Avila. 

Jttijan  Moreno -Lacalle. 

Tatllar,  John,  German  Dominican,  one  of  the 
greatest  mystics  and  preachers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  b. 
aft  Straabuig  about  1300;  d.  at  the  aame  plMe^  16 
June,  1361.  He  waa  the  aon  of  a  ptoeperoua  ettiaen  of 

that  city.  Apparently  while  still  a  youth  he  entered 
the  Dominican  Order  at  Strasburg,  because  according 
to  llis  own  confession  the  ikseetie  hfe  (»f  the  order  at- 

traoted  him.  It  is  poaaible  that  while  taking  tho  cus- 


apiK'jired  in  1498  at  Leipzig  and  includes  84  sermons; 
the  seccmd  edition  (Basle,  1521-22)  added  42  more 
some  of  which,  Iiowever,  even  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor 
oi  the  edition,  were  not  Tauler's;  in  the  third  edi- 
tion (Cologne,  1543)  25  new  Bermon.«?  were  addwl,  part 
of  which  are  aLso  spurious.  The  C<il(»^;iie  edition  was 
translatetl  into  or  rather  paraphrased  in,  Latin  by 
Laurentius  Surius  (Cologne,  1548).  This  Latin  edi- 
tion was  the  copy  used  for  translations  into  various 
foreign  hngua^es  and  for  both  Cathohc  and  Pro  tea- 
tant  retraoslations  into  Germ.an.  The  modem  editions 
(Frankfort,  1828,  1S64,  1S72;  Berlin,  1841)  are  based 
on  tho  old  German  eilitions.  Lately,  Ferdinand  Vet- 
ter  h.'is  prepared  an  t^dition  (  Berlin,  1910)  based  on 
the  Engelberg  manuscript  (the  only  OOA  made  a^ 
Cologne  and  the  oldest  one  that  may  p— *^  i 
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sent  the  ooneotion  revised  by  Tattler  UmnlOi  aln  on 

tho  Froihiirg  m.anu.srriiit ,  nr.  !  on  ropiea  of  the  three 
manuscripts  burned  at  Slr  i.suiirn  in  1S70.  This  edi- 
tion contains  81  sermons  1  lie  Mcrnxins  are  amon^  tlie 
finest  monumentfi  of  the  (iermaa  language,  of  German 
fervour  of  beli^,  and  of  prafound  spiritual  feeliaK. 
The  l"("f^«t"'  ia  quiet  and  meiWied,  yet  warm,  am- 
mated,  and  full  of  imasery.  Tader  is  not  bo  speoula- 
tive  his  teiicln  r  Erkhart.  hut  he  is  clearer,  more 
practictil,  antl  nuirc  a«iapte<l  to  the  common  people; 
with  all  this  he  united  Suso's  fervour.  Tiic  (•\])r(->  ion 
uaed  by  Christina  Ebner,  that  he  had  »et  the  whole 
world  aflame  by  ha  fiery  tongue,  does  not  mean  thai 
ha  WM  »  pnaioher  of  fiery ,  entnniiBiiv  etoqoenio^ 
nreaeber  -who  wmrmed  and  inflamed  the  beaita  of  hia 
hearers  by  the  quiet  flanwofthapiiralw* that bumed 

in  his  own  breast. 

The  centre  of  Taulcr's  mysticism  Ls  the  doctrine  of 
the  visio  essenlicB  Dei^  the  blessed  contemplation  or 
Imowledge  of  the  Divme  nature.  He  takes  this  doc- 
trine  Icom  Thomas  AquinM.  but  loee  further  than  the 
latter  fa  bdievinK  that  the  DKriiienKmledge  is  attain- 
able in  this  world  also  by  a  perfect  man,  and  should  be 
sought  by  every  means.  God  dwells  within  each  hu- 
man being.  In  nr  dt  r.  however,  that  the  transcendent 
God  may  apf)ear  in  man  as  a  second  subject,  the  human, 
sinful  activities  must  cease.  Aid  is  given  in  this  effort 
by  the  light  of  grace  which  raises  nature  far  above  it> 
adf.  The  way  to  God  is  through  love;  God  repU^  to 
its  highest  development  by  His  presence.  Tauler  gives 
advice  of  the  m<xst  varied  character  for  attaining  that 
height  of  religion  in  which  tlic  Divine  enters  into  the 
human  subjt*ct.  Something  n<^is  to  be  said  as  re- 
gards Tauler's  posit i(»n  towards  the  Church.  Luther 
fwaised  him  greatly  and  Protestants  have  always  had 
*  very  high  opinion  of  him,  and  have  included^  him 
among  the  reformers  before  the  Reformataon". 
However,  it  is  now  conceded  by  Protestants  that  he 
was  "in  reality  entirely  mediseval  and  not  I*rotes- 
tant".  He  was  in  fact  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  and 
never  thought  of  withdrawing  his  allegiance.  He  ex- 
presses his  opinion  very  plainly  in  his  sennon  on  St. 
Matthew.  He  set  his  face  against  all  hereqri  especially 
that  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Soirit.  What  at* 
tracted  Luther  was  probably  not  Tauler's  doctrine 
itself,  but  only  here  and  tlicre  some  subonlinate 
thought.  Perhaps  it  pleascil  him  that  the  word  indul- 
gence appears  only  once  in  Tauler's  sermons,  or  it 
armised  his  83mipathy  that  Tauler  laid  less  stress  upon 
or  again  he  was  attracted  by  tha  traamuMNia 
I  of  this  seeker  after  God. 

■ABS,  Scn'pterM  ordinit  prmitcaUtmm,  I  fParb. 
1719).  677-9:  Schmidt,  Johannrt  Tauler  ton  Strofshurg  fllnm- 
huTK. \fi{\);'Pn»OKH,f}ach.deTileuttchfn  .Wi/»(tA.- ir-i  l/i»,(  i'vr.  Ill 
(Loipiig.  1893),  1-241;  Deniflk,  Dot  Buck  vott  der  arisUtchtn 
Armut  (Munich.  1877);  Idem,  TauUrt  Btkekrvng  (HtmbHb 
1879):  auDEL,  I>%»  MvMk  TmAm  (Lupns.  1011)._ 


TMtnton,  Ethelred,  writer,  b.  at  Rugeley,  Staf- 
fordshire, England,  17  Oct.,  18,57;  d.  in  I»ndon, 
9  May,  1907.  He  was  cdu<  ati  d  at  Downside,  and 
fomie<i  a  desire  both  then  and  later  in  life  to  enter  Uie 
Benedictine  Order,  but  his  weak  hidUih  was  an  ill' 
wmfrahlfl  fltrttaflft  to  tha  xoahiatiQii  of  I***  iiiulim 
Re  anoeeeded  fa  entering  the  fastitate  of  flt.  Andrew, 
foundetl  by  the  well-known  convert,  Rev.  fleorge 
Haniplield,  af  Rarnet;  but  again  his  health  prevented 
him  from  remaining.  Finally,  he  joined  tlio  congre- 
gation of  the  Ublates  founded  by  Cardinal  Manning 
•t  Bayawat«r,  and  in  188.'i  he  was  ordained  priest. 
Three  years  later  he  left  the  OUatok  and  went  on  the 
inission  at  Stoke  Newington  fa  North  Lowfan.  Hera 
he  built  a  new  church,  which  was  opener!  in  1S88;  hut 
shortly  afterwards  he  receive<l  serious  injury  bv  the 
accidental  fall  of  Home  scaffolding,  which  hrnugfit  on 
partial  paralysis,  and  permanently  incapacitated  him 
from  active  work.  He  continued,  however,  to  be 
busy  with  his  pen.  He  waa  a  man  of  wide  reading 


and  mote  on  a  large  number  of  subjects.  For  a  while 
he  hved  at  Bruge^  where  he  founde<l  and  edited  '  St. 
Luke's  Magazine'';  but  if  had  onlv  a  brief  existence, 
and  having  partially  recovered  his  health,  he  returnetl 
to  Knj^land  and  devoted  himseif  to  hterature.  Uis 
two  dhief  works  on  the  Jesuits  and  Bencdictinea,  va* 
qieotively,  wm  to  have  been  followed  by  a  similar  one 
on  the  Ei^ifldi  aaodlw  derg>',  had  be  lived.  Though 
he  always  ])rofe8aad  tO  aim  at  8«Mting  forth  truth  un- 
adorned and  regardless  of  conseipiences,  his  partisan 
tone  and  apj);irent  j)rejudiee  g;i\e  offence  to  many. 
Those  who  knew  him  best,  however,  testified  to  his 
singleness  of  purpose  and  genuine  piety.  He  was  also 
an  authority  on  Chureb  imiaie  and  lalamy.  His 
death  took  plaee  aoinewhat  suddenly,  fa  London, 
from  heart  failure,  at  the  age  of  fifty. 

Publication.--:  '  Ilistorv  of  Church  Music"  (Ix>n- 
don,  lM7i;  Lead  Kindly  Light"  (London,  1.S93); 
" English  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict"  (London, 
189S);  "History  of  the  Jesuits  in  England"  (London, 
1001);  "Thomas  Wolsey"  (London.  1901); '"Little 
Office  B.V.M."  (London.  1908);  *ni)e  Lasr  of  the 
Church"  (I>ondon,  1906);  numerous  artioleo  in 
"Downside  Review",  "St.  Luke's  Magaaine",  "Iridl 
Ecclesiastical  Hecord",  etc.  He  al.so  translated 
Bacuez,  "The  Divine  Office"  (1880);  and  Bourda- 
loue,  "The  Lord's  Prayer"  (1894). 
Du^^NaLBiot^  S^ptmumt  1800-1910.  i.  v.;  <^ituMy  DotiMa 


Bernard  Ward. 
Taveggi*,  Santino.  See  KuisHNAaAR,  Diocese  or. 
Tavemer,  John,  composer,  b.  in  the  County  of 
Norfolk,  England,  about  1475;  d.  at  fiosUm,  Endand, 
1535  or  1536/  He  was  organist  of  Boeton  Msh 
Church  from  1500  to  1525,  when  he  wis  i^mointed 
master  of  the  choristers  at  Cardinal  Ooll^,  Oxford, 
bv  Cardinal  Wolsey.  His  f;irne  as  organist  ana 
choirmaster  was  fully  equalled,  if  not  eclipsed,  by  his 
powers  as  a  composer  of  maew^s  and  motets.  He 
continued  at  Oxford  till  1533,  and  then  retired  to 
Borton.  On  the  strength  of  a  stateomt  of  Foxe,  in 
his  so-called  "Book  of  Martyrs",  Tavemer  has  been 
branded  as  a  heretic,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  Foxe  confounde<l  the  composer  with  John 
Tavemer,  a  corres|K)ndent  of  Cn)rawell,  or  el<«e  with 
Richard  Taverner,  a  Canon  of  Wolscy's  College, 
Oxford,  who  revised  Matthew's  Bible.  He  wrote 
nothing  for  thfl^f^Ush  Service,  but  he  has  bequeathed 
eight  masses,  as  well  as  fragments  of  others,  and 
Latin  Magnificats,  that  stamp  him  as  a  composer  of 
the  first  rank.  His  beautiful  four-part  "In  nomine" 
h:us  be<'n  altered  to  fit  two  Engti.sh  anthems,  "O  give 
tliikuks"  aufl  "In  trouble  and  ;iii\ ersity ",  in  Day'.-* 
"Morning  and  Evening  Prayer"  (1565).  He  con- 
tributed three  songs  tu  \\'ynkyn  de  Worde's  EngUA 
■OQg  hook,  printed  in  1530;  but  by  Jar  the  mter 
part  of  his  work  is  saered.  W»  "Qau<w  lurfa 
Virgo",  for  three  voices,  and  his  "Mater  Christi", 
for  five  voices,  arir  good  examples  of  hi.s  style,  but  he 
is  be«t  known  by  his  "Western  Wyndc"  mass. 
Althoucdl  obsessed  by  the  conventions  of  the  early 
tintfflwPf  century,  Taverner  showed  MHM  flMM 
niooeer  work,  which  was  afterwards  iilWwniHy 
devebped  by  Shepherd,  B\Td,  Tallis,  and  Whyte. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  later  John  Taver- 
ner, who  was  appointed  profes.sor  of  music  at  (  Ire.-* ham 
College  in  IGIO. 

Gbovr  *  DkL  o/  Mu.ur  and  MuneiaH$,  V  (new  ed.,  Loadoa, 
lom  10);  WAI.MB,  .1  //iTfofy  «f  JfwM  w  AisiM^(Oitfaed. 

W.  B.  ChuiTAiNFbooo. 

Tavlftotik  Ahbey,  on  the  l^vy  River  fa  DeivoB- 

shire,  England,  founded  for  Benedictine  monks  in  961 
by  Earl  Ordgar  of  Devon,  and  corapletod  by  his  s<m 
Ordulf  in  981,  in  which  year  the  charter  of  oinfinna- 
tion  was  granted  by  King  Ethelred.   It  was  endowed 
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TATLOB 


with  lands  in  Devon,  Dorset,  and  Cornwall,  and 

beopne  one  of  the  richest  monasteriea  in  the  west  of 
England.  The  church,  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and  St. 
RuMoti  (oue  of  the  early  Irish  saints  in  C'ornwali).  was 
burued  by  the  Danes  in  997,  but  magnificently  rebuilt 
under  livincuB,  the  aeoood  abbot.  He  and  his  suo- 
eenaor  AUrra  both  became  WriwiM  of  Worcester,  and 
the  latter  Im  sniil  to  hiivc  crowned  William  the  Con- 
queror. Tlie  ihirly-sixt  h  abbot,  John  DynyiHon,  was 
granted  leave  in  14.>S  to  the  mitre  and  other 
pontificalia;  and  the  thirty-ninth,  Richard  Banham, 
was  made  a  lord  of  Fwliament  by  Henry  VIII  in 
1513.  Tweoty-fivtt  y«an  later  the  last  aUbot,  John 
Ftrya,  with  twenty  monks,  sorreodered  the  roonta- 
tery  to  the  king,  rpwiving  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
pounds.  The  abbey  revcnutM  ut  the  dissolution  were 
estimated  at  £902.  The  nionai^tic  buildings,  with 
the  borough  of  Tavistock,  wore  granted  to  John  Lord 
Ruasell,  whoee  descendant,  the  Duko  of  Bedford,  Still 
owns  them.  Nothing  i.s  left  of  the  monastery  except 
the  refectory,  two  gateways,  and  a  tiorch;  the  splendid 
abbey  church  has  entirely  disappeared. 

DooDAUc,  Monasl.  Ain>ltc..  II  (Ix>n(ion.  1817).  489-503;  Wiluh, 
Hut.^lJi$  MitTtd  Pariiamentary  Abbie*  (London,  1718),  170- 
17<l;  Tanmbr,  Notitia  Monathca  (Cambridsv,  1787),  Dentruhire, 
xHy,  hnxT.  Thr  Har.lmi  of  the  Titrnar  and  the  Tnvy.  I  (I>ondon, 
INTH),  1.  i.'iO  I  to.  II,  s.  416,  Oliver,  Hitlonr  <  ,>llrcu.irn  re- 
laliiu)  to  Iht  MonoMttrit  in  titton  (Exotcr,  lS2()i:  r',A?<<jt  t  i.  Ilrnru 
Vlliw^lk»MMlitk  MmmHriM,  I  (I.'>i.<i"n.  i^-. 

D.  O.  HuStkk-Hi-aiii, 

Tftvinm,  a  titular  see  in  Galatia  Prima,  suffra^^ 
of  Ancyra.   Tavium,  or  Tavia,  was  the  chief  aty 

of  the  Galatian  tribe  of  Trocmi,  and  owing  to  its 
position  on  the  high  road.s  of  commerce  was  an  im- 
portant trading  post.  Thrn'  arc  .-till  extant  Home  of 
the  coins  of  Marcus  Aurolius  and  Elugabalus.  In 
the  temple  nt  TkHuiii  tliere  was  a  eolo.s.sal  statue  of 
Jupttw  w  bronae,  gnsatl^  venerated  by  the  GaJatiane. 
There  was  aome  oendit  thoat  the  «net  site  of  the 
city,  but  it  is  to-day  generally  bchVvcHl  to  bo  the 
ruins  situated  close  to  the  village  of  Xcfcz  K<  ui, 
inhabited  during  the  wintex  by  noni.idic  Turki.sh 
tribee,  lying  in  a  very  fertile  plain  east  of  Halys  in  Uie 
i  of  Soncourkm  and  the  v ilayct  of  Angora.  These 


rare  partly  used  in  building  the  nej^ibouring 
viUage  of  Yusgad.  We  find  there  the  ranams  of  a 

theatro  and  possibly  of  :i  temple  of  Jupifrr;  these 
have  a  numrwr  of  in.scription.H,  mostly  liyzjiritine. 
In  the  "  Notitia?  Ejiiscopatuum"  this  see  i.s  nientione<l 
up  to  the  thirteenth  century-  as  the  first  sufYragAU  of 
Ancyra.  We  have  the  names  of  five  biinopa: 
Dirnsius,  present  at  the  Councils  of  Ncocsesarea 
and  Nice;  Julian,  at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus 
(41'Jj,  and  at  the  Ck>uncil  of  Chalccilon  (4'il),  and  a 
signer  of  the  letter  from  the  Galatian  bishoiw  to 
the  Emperor  Leo  (468);  Anaslasius,  present  at  the 
GouncU  of  Constantinople  Qreepry  at  the 

Couneil  m  TtvUo  (608);  FhuaietUB  at  CooetantiiM^ 
pk  (860). 

Lk  Qcrew,  Orient  Chri^.,  I.  478;  Surra,  DteL  Ormk  and  Ro- 
man Grog..  B.  v.;  TeriBH.  Ane  minrurf,  497;  Perbot,  Bzploration 
trcMol.  dr  la  Galatir  tl  ,ie  Ux  B\lh\pi\r  ( Puns,  1872),  2.S.S-93;  Rambat, 
il<M  AfMor,  243;  MOixam  ao«ea  to  Aotony,  ««L  Djww.  I.  863. 

8.  PfenunkB. 


mmmm  Ixmoceotiaiia.  a  Decree  issued  by  Innocent 
XI,  1  Oct.,  1678,  regulating  the  fees  that  may  be 
demanded  or  accepted  by  episcopal  chancery  «wBeea 

for  various  .lots,  instmmonts,  or  writings.  Accord- 
ing to  thi.H  Decree  bi.shopH  or  their  otiicial.H  are  not 
allowiHl  to  accept  anything  though  fn-dy  otTon  d 
(I)  for  ordinations  or  anything  connected  therewith, 
such  as  dimissorial  letters,  etc. ;  (2)  for  institution 
to  benefices;  (3)  for  matrimonial  dispensations.  In 
this  bst  case,  however,  alms  to  be'apphed  to  pious  uses 
may  be  demanded.  A  moderate  charge,  fixed  by 
Innocent,  may  be  exacted  by  the  chancellor  for  ex- 
pediting necessary  documents,  except  fho-se  granting 
permission  to  say  Mass,  administer  the  sacraments, 


preach,  etc  The  Taxa  Innocentiana  is  silent  in  re- 
gard to  contentious  matters,  e.  g.  the  charge  for 
copies  of  the  acts  of  cc('le.si;i,stir.;il  trials.  Soiuti 
maintained  that  Innocent's  legislation  was  pro- 
mulgated for  Italy  onlv,  but  it  evidenoed  the  mind 
of  the  Churob,  and  at  iMst  in  substance  was  of  uni- 
versal applieation.  The  Saered  O>ngregation  of  the 
Council  on  10  June,  1896,  mo<lifie(l  the  j)resrri[)tionfl 
of  Innocent,  decreeing  that  while  taxes  or  ftt-s  uiay 
be  imposed  according  to  justite  and  prudence  in 
matters  pertaining  to  benefices  and  sacraments,  es- 
pecially matrimony,  yet  the  sacraments  themselvee 
must  be  conferred  without  chary  and  pious  customa 
eonneoted  therewith  obswed  In  othw  natteie  not 
directly  affecting  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, e.  g.  dispensations  from  the  bantus,  it  is  de- 
creed that:  (I)  laudable  customs  must  be  obscrvetl 
and  allowances  made  for  various  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  and  peraoos:  (2)  tiie  poor  are  not  to  be 
taxed;  (3)  in  any  case  the  amotmt  demanded  must 
be  moderate,  so  that  persons  may  not  be  deterred 
thereby  from  receiving  the  sacranicnf.s;  (4)  as  regards 
matrimony  the  exaction  is  to  be  rcnutteii,  if  otherwise 
there  would  be  danger  of  concubinage;  (5)  in  regartl 
to  benefices  the  tax  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
fruits  or  ineome  of  the  benefice  in  question;  (0)  all 
such  fees  are  to  be  determined  not  by  individual 
bishops  but  in  provincial  council,  or  at  least  in  a  special 
meeting  of  the  ordinal  ii  s  nf  the  province  for  thi.H 

}>urpose.    The  approval  of  the  Holy  .See  is  recjuircti 
or  the  fees  determined  upon.    Rome's  sanction  is 
given  tentatively  for  five  years  to  Italy,  for  ten  years 
to  other  eoimtries. 
FsiatiBS,  m,  r,  Xbsa;  Lvomi,  0»  wiiUat.     Umbnim,  dac  ZX, 

m,  144.  Amimww  B.  Mmmbam, 


(TATBTm),  JoBir  iw,  aometimee  er- 
roneously called  Ta.irter  or  Taxston,  was  a  thirtecnth- 
centur>'  chronicler,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  known 
except  t  hat  he  was  prof es.se<l  jus  a  Hencdictine  at  Bur>' 
8t.  E<lmund's  20  Nov.,  1244.  It  is  probable  that  he 
dicHi  in  or  a)K)ut  1265,  when  his  ehrouele  ceases.  His 
worJc,  which  in  the  earlier  pert  is  eompiled  from 
Ftorenoe  of  Worcester,  JVnilisjn  of  MalmcMmry,  and 
Ralph  de  Diceto,  begins  with  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  value  of  the  chronicle  ari.ses  fnjm 
Taxster'.s  account  of  his  own  times;  jind  his  descrip- 
tion of  contemporarj'  events  wjus  sul)sequentlv  used 
by  I<]veri.S4len,  Oxenedes,  and  Bartholomew  clottmi. 
This  part  of  his  work  has  accordingly  attracted  more 
attention,  and  hia  chronicle  for  the  period  1258-1263 
has  been  printer]  by  Luard  in  his  edition  of  CV>tton 
(Rolls  Series).  Tax.st«>r  h  chronicle  as  a  whole  hjw 
never  been  printed,  and  exists  only  in  two  M.SS.,  one 
in  the  British  Museum  (Cott.,  Juhus,  A.  1.).  the  other 
in  the  College  of  Arms  (Arundelian  MS.,  6).  A 
faulty  MS.  for  the  years  1173-1265  w.a.s  printed  in 
1849  for  the  English  Historical  .Society,  and  passagea 
relating  to  (lerinan  affairs  have  been  included  by 
I'ertjs  in  "Mou.  Germ.  Hist.:  .Script.",  XXVIIl. 

LlEBEIUfANN  in  PbRTI,   Mon.  Grrnu  fli't.-  Script..  XXVIIl 

LuASO,  ia  R.  8..  loc cik  iLoadoo,  lHi9) ;  UAimr.  DtwrijAUr  Cata- 
htm,  lU  dABdoo,  un);ToiiTiBiMM.  Sn.  »><>i/ .  «.  v. 

Edwin  Burton. 

Tajliir,  Fbanceb  Maboaior    (Movnm  M* 

MaaDALnrTATLOR),  Superior  General,  and  fowadrtw 

of  the  Poor  Servants  of  the  Mother  of  fJod,  b.  20 
Jan.,  18.32;  d.  in  London,  9  June.  HMX).  Her  f.afher 
was  a  Protestant  rliTnyni  iii,  the  vicar  of  a  Lincoln- 
shire parish  where  her  early  years  were  spent  in  works 
of  diarity  among  the  poor.  She  wm  a  TCty  clever 
woman,  full  of  energy,  with  a  wide  qrmpathetki 
nature  and  a  remarkably  retentive  memorv.  In 
1854  her  p.'itriotinm  mov<?d  her  to  join  Miss  Night- 
ingale's statT  of  mirses,  and  to  go  with  them  to  the 
Crimean  War.  This  threw  her  into  contact  with 
CethoUc  priests,  Sisteni  of  Men^,  and  soldiers,  and 
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opened  her  eyes  to  the  truttt  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
After  instruction  she  waa  received  into  the  Church 
by  Father  Woollett,  S.J.  On  her  wtam  to  JSngUmd 
she  first  worked  among  the  poor  of  London,  and  made 

the  acqujutitjkiicc  of  Lady  ueorgiana  Fullerton,  with 
whose  co-oiKTution  she  laid  the  foundatioa  of  her 
institute.  In  .'kdciition  t«  this,  iuid  to  opening  various 
TCfu^es,  convents,  schools,  etc.,  she  did  a  great  deal 
of  htenry  work.  She  wrote  a  good  maiqr  stories 
and  always  employed  her  pen  for  the  promotion  of 
the  Catholio  religion.  For  some  time  she  edited 
"The Lamp", and hclpo'l  tf>  ^'Jirl  Uotli  "The  M<.iith", 
and  " The  MesBenKcr  oi  tiie  S^icrM  Heart",  to  winch, 
as  to  other  Catholic  pafxTs  and  pericKlicals  of  the  tlay, 
•be  OOOtributed.  She  had  imbibed  from  Father 
TTiaiUm,  ftj.,  a  great  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart, 
taawaa  very  active  in  spnading  this  devotioQ  ana 
the  AposUeship  of  Prayer,  especially  in  Ireland.  In 
1892  ner  health  pave  way,  and  the  n^t  of  her  life 
was  sufiferinK,  lM)rne  with  exenipUu-y  iMitiencc  She 
died  in  a  home  she  had  foundi  d  for  penitents  in  Soho 
Square,  London.  Her  works  are  "Memoir of  Father 
Dignam,  S.J.";  "lletreat.s  given  by  Father  Dignam, 
aJ."i  ^'OonfmDaaa  by  Fatbw  Difnan.  BJ."; 
'*TIm  Lmer  Life  of  Ladjr  Georgbaa  FtaBerton"; 
"Tybome  and  Win.  Went  Thither";  "Convent 
Stories" ;"Ix>,st, and  Other  T.tles";  "Dame  Dolores"; 
"Life  of  I'ather  Curtis,  S.J.";  "  Helinioua  Orders"; 
"Holywell  and  Its  Pilgrims";  "The  Stoneleighs  of 
Stoneleigh";  "Irish  Homes  and  Iridh  Haarli"; 
"Eastern  Hospitals  and  English  Nurses." 

Tht  MtMtngtr  oj  the  Sacred  Htari  (April.  1001);  < 
Mck  JMff.  Om^  s.     Airfor,  Awmm  MotUUn. 


ficial  manner,  hi*  abuM  o(  metaphor,  and  his  studied 
imagery,  he  waa  a  fowruaner  of  tbooe  extravagan%ver- 
aifiers  who,  in  the  seventeenth  omtury,  developed  the 
movement  called  Marinism  or  Secentismo.  To  Te- 
baldeo  has  been  ascribed  a  redaction  of  Poliziano's 
play,  "Orfeo",  wliich  ainus  to  make  that  piece  accord 
better  with  the  principles  of  classic  oomiK>sitiou.  He 
figured  among  tne  writers  of  the  time  who  engaged  in . 
the  discussion  concerning  the  nature  of  literary 
Italian.  (See  hia  verse  in  tne  edition  of  Venice,  153& 
''Di  M.  Antonio  Tebaldeo  ferrarc8eropered'amore"4 

D'Ancona.  Dd  mcttUUmo  nttta  pottia  eartttiana  M  wc  X  Tm 
A'uom  ilnlalacrM  (1876):  Cam.  l/ndeccnnMxMbMlsitf  AcaiftoCTw* 
,  IBM).  a»*;  Loao,  ItncHlmHilmbtUafMalt  ^AaoogMMI). 


Taylor,  Hugh,  Veni:iiable,  English  martyr,  b.  at 
Dtirluun:  hjinged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Yoik,  25 
(not  26)  November,  loH.'i.  He  arrived  at  Rdinaoin2 
May,  1582.  and  having  been  ordained  priest  was  aent 
thence  on  the  mission  on  27  March ,  1 HRH .  Tie  was  the 
first  to  sufTer  undiT  tlie  Statute  27  Kliz.  c.  'J.  lately 
pfissetl.  On  2tj  Noveuiber,  Manuaduke  Howes,  a 
married  gentleman,  wius  hivn^ed  for  ha\  inn  harbounxl 
him.  Bowes  ia  d("scribe<l  by  Challoner  as  of  Angram 
Grange  near  Appleton  in  Cleveland,  but  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  wdl  of  Christopher  Bowes  of  Angram 
Grange,  proved  on  30  Sept.,  IUGS,  nor  in  the  1612 
pedigree.  The  sole  evidence  aftuin-t  him  was  that  of  a 
former  tutor  to  his  children,  an  apostate  Oitholic. 
Having  been  previously  impri-wned  at  York  with  hi.s 
wife,  he  was  under  bond  to  appear  at  the  Assizes 
which  began  on  23  November  at  York,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival found  that  Taykur  waa  about  to  be  arraigned. 
Bowes,  though  always  a  CathoBo  at  heart,  haa  out- 
wardly conformed  to  the  Rstal^dhed  Chvirch.  "Be- 
fore hia  death  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  the  whioli  be  bokUy  ooafaand  with  peat 
alacrity  of  mind". 

MoMua,  Trouble*  of  our  Catholic  Fort/tUheri  {London,  1872-7), 
I,  244;  III.  pasnni;  CHAlxoNKk,  Mi—ionary  PrUUt,  I  (Edia- 
burRh.  1877).  no.  29:  Knox,  Oimaa  Dimrim  (Lopdon.  19199,  mm- 
«m,  fon*M,  Vintation  «/  Ycrktklrtiittei9  (1875),  497. 

JOHM  B.  WAniBWBIOBT. 

Tebaldeo,  Antonio,  Italian  poet,  b.  at  Ferrara,  in 
14«i;{;  d.  in  1537.  His  family  name  (Tebaldi)  he 
chanjjed  to  Teljaldco,  in  constmance  with  the  practice 
of  the  Humanists,  who  sought  to  Latinize  the  form  of 
their  appellation  as  much  as  possible.  After  8cr\'ing 
aa  tutor  to  laabella  d'Eate  and  aeoretaiy  to  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  he  beeuM  an  habituA  of  the  oouit  of  Leo  X  at 
Rome,  enjoying  the  favour  of  that  schoLirly  pope  and 
the  companionship  of  many  of  the  erudite  men  and 
artiflts  tnen  in  the  ImiMrial  City.  He  lost  all  his 
means  in  the  .sack  of  Home  (1.527),  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  verj'  narrow  circumstances.  He 
wrote  verse  in  both  Latin  and  Italian.  His  Italian 
is  remaikaUe  rather  for  vices  of  diction  and 
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Te  Deum,  Tbs,  an  abbreviatesj  title  commonly 
mven  lx>th  to  the  original  Latin  text  and  the  tranalft> 
oonaof  a  hymn  in  rhythmical  proae,  of  which  the  open- 
ing words,  Te  Deum  Ufudamui.  formed  its  earUest  known 
title  (namely  in  the  Rule  oi  St.  Ceraaria^  for  monka, 
written  probabl\  w  lu  n  he  was  Abbot  of  Lerins,  before 
A.  D.  502).  This  longer  title  is  use«l  in  tlic  "  Mules  for 
Virgins"  comjxM«Hl  by  St.  Ca>sariu«  while  Archbishop 
of  Aries,  and  by  his  second  succes?»or  in  the  same  se& 
8t>  Aureliun,  also  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict;  ana 
gOMrally  in  earUer  literatim.  Tba  bymn  ia  aho 
BCHsetimee  styled  "  R3rmBtiB  AnAwrianiia",  the  ^  Aib> 
brosian  Hjrmn";  and  in  the  Roman  Breviary  it  is  stiD 
entitled,  at  the  end  nf  Matins  for  Sunday,  ''H>'mnu8 
SS.  Anibnisii  et  .\u>£ustini ".  It  i.s  interesting  to  note 
that  the  title  has  been  change<l  to  "Hymnus  Ambroei- 
anus"  in  the  "Psalterium"  of  the  new Ronutn Brevit 
oC  FiuaX.  This  Paalterium  haa  been  ^ted 
but  became  obli^torv  only  from  1  Jan.,  1018.  Tbe' 
Deum  is  found  in  tne  first  i)art  of  the  "Psjilferium 
("Ordinarium",  etc.)  The  tnulitinn  that  it  w;i.s  spon- 
taneou-sly  compownl  and  sung  alternatelv  by  these 
aainta  on  the  night  of  St.  Augustine^a  baptism 
(a.  D.  387)  ean  be  traced  back  to  the  end  of  the  cii^hth 
eentury,  and  ia  lefetied  to  in  the  middle  of  the  wntlii 
eentwy  by  Hinemar  of  Refma  (uf  a  tMjoribm  mMhit 
a\iflirimu.s)  in  his  second  work,"De  pnetle-st inationo" 
(P.  L.,  CXXV,  2\H}},  and  in  an  elabor.ited  form  in  a 
Milanese  chronicle  attrihufetl  to  I)atiu,s,  Bishop  of 
Milan  (d.  .alwut  552),  but  really  dating  only  from  the 
eleventh  century  (thus  Mabilfon,  Muraiori,  Merati, 
etc)*  This  tradition  is  now  generally  rejected  by 


(a)  It  ahould  naturally  have  held,  fn»m  earliert 
times,  a  prominent  place  in  Milan;  but  of  the  earlier 
manuscripts  of  the  Te  Deum  which  refer  to  the  tra- 
diti<m  in  their  titles,  none  has  any  connexion  with 
Milan,  while  the  "Milan  Cathcdnd  Breviarj-"  text 
(eleventh  centiuy)  has  no  title  whatever,  (b)  The 
tradition  aaeribing  the  authorship  to  the  two  sainta  ia 
not  unique.  Another  tradition  la  represented  bv  the 
remark  of  Abbo  of  Fleurv  (a.  d.  985)  in  his  "Quxea- 
tionea  Kninimaticalcs"  (P.  L.,  CXXXIX,  5.32,  519) 
conccriung  the  ern)niH)us  substitution  of  "sus^-epiMi" 
for  "suscepturus"  in  the  ven*e  "  I'u  ad  h))<>randum 
Busoepturus  hominem",  etc.,  in  what  he  styles  "I>ei 
pdUnodia  quam  compofuit  Iiilarius  Pictaviensis  epis- 
copus".  It  may  be  added  that  an  eighth-  or  ninth- 
century  MS.  of  the  hymn,  now  at  Munich,  refers  it  to 
St.  Hilary,  (c  i  But  neither  to  Hihvry  nor  t<>  .\m- 
brose  may  the  hynm  be  prudently  .tscribevl,  because 
although  both  comiK>s(Hl  hymns,  th<'  Te  I>eum  is  in 
rh>'thmical  proee,  and  not  in  the  classical  metres  of 
the  hymns  Known  to  have  been  written  by  them. 
V\'hile,  from  the  ninth  century  down  to  the  preeeat 
day,  there  is  no  century  and  no  country  of  Weateni 
Europe  that  has  nut  piven  it,s  witness  to  the  tradi- 
tional a,«icription,  the  earliest  M.S.,  the  "Bangor 
Antiphonarj'"  (seventh  cent.)  gives  as  title  merely 
"Ymnum  in  die  dominie* ",  while  other  early  MSS. 
make  no  referenoe  to  the  authorship,  either  giving  no 
tiUea  or  oontcntinc  IhenadNret  with  aucb  lenm 
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aa  "Laudatio  Dei"  (MS.  of  eighth  cent.),  "Tmmh  an- 
gelica" (twelfth  cent.),  "Laus  angelorum"  (twelfth 
cent.),  "HymnuH  matutinaliH"  .  .  ."Hymnus  die 
dotninico",  "Uymnum  dotniaicale",  etc.  Other 
MSS.  ascribe  the  hymn  variously  to  St.  Nicetus, 
Vicetua  (obvioiuly  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  Nicetua), 
Nicetiua,  Nicetes,  Neceta  (all  of  these  being  thought 
identical  with  Nioeta  or  Nicetas,  Bishop  of  lU'rne- 
eiana,  q.  v.),  to  St.  Hilarius.  St.  Abundiua,  St.  Sise- 
butus,  St.  Ajcnbrose,  or.  St.  Augustine,  (d)  The  im- 
portaaoe  of  the  occasion  to  which  the  legend  Msima 
the  oompoaition  of  the  hymn  (tiM  baptism  of  St. 
Augustine)  and  the  comparatively  late  appearance  of 
the  ascription  to  the  two  saints  are  additional  argu- 
znent.s  .iKninst  (he  trudition.  Mcrati  thinks  the  legend 
may  have  been  bascii  on  the  words  of  a  spurious  ser- 
mon, given  as  no.  92  in  an  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Ambrose  (Ftaj%  1549),  "De  Auf^istini  Baptismo": 
"In  quo  una  vobfaeiim  eum  divino  msdncttt  Hymnum 
cantavimus  de  Chrurti  fido".  It  may  be  a<lf!fMl  that 
the  Mauristfi  omitted  the  Te  Deum  from  their  ci lit  ion 
of  St.  Ambrose;  that  BzUilTol  ("Hist,  du  Bn'v.  ro- 
main",  Paris,  1893,  p.  98;  authorized  and  corrected 
tr.,  London,  1898,  p.  110)  writes:  "No  one  thinks  now 
of  attributing  thia  cento  either  to  St.  Ambrose  or  to 
St.  Augustine";  that  Father  Burton,  in  his  "Life  of 
St.  Augustine,  .  .  .  .\n  Hi.storical  Study"  (Dublin,  .3rd 
ed.,  1897)  does  not  even  mention  the  legend  alK)Ut  the 
dual  authorship  and  the  bapti.sm  of  St.  Augu.stinc; 
and  finally  that  Portali6  (see  Auoustine  op  Uippo) 
remarim:  "Tbib  tradition  maintaining  that  the  Te 
Deum  was  sung  on  that  occasion  by  the  biabop  and 
the  neophyte  alternately  is  groundless". 

The  other  names  mentioned  above  not  being  fa- 
votired  by  scholars,  the  Question  of  authorship  re- 
mained open.  In  1S1>4  Dom  Morin  put  forward 
Nicetas  of^  Kemesiana  for  the  honour  of  authorship. 
His  sunestion  has  been  adopted  by  Zahn,  Kstten- 
busch,  Kirsch  (in  Germany);  Frere,  Burn  (in  Eng- 
land), while  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  Salisbury  con- 
siders Muriu's  conjecture  "very  plausible";  and  in 
fVance,  bv  HatifTol.    The  reasons  for  this  view  are: 

(1)  Ten  .\ISS.  (the  earliest  of  the  tenth  century), 
mostly  of  Irish  orimn,  name  Nicetas  (with  variant 
q>elling8  and  identmeations,  however);  and  Ireland, 
remote  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  could  easily 
keep  until  the  t«uth  century  a  tradition  of  the  fifth. 

(2)  The  probable  date  of  composition  of  the  hymn 
oorresponds  with  that  of  the  Uteran,'  activity  .  of 
yieotMi  (3)  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola  praises  (Ciu-uiina, 
vrii,  scvii)  the  poetic  and  IqrmiKKlal  gifts  of  hia 
ftteod  Nieetas.  (4)  Ctennadhis  nMafcs  oif  the  neat 
and  .simple  style  of  his  prose,  ana  Cassiodorus  com- 
mends his  conciseness.  These  critical  appreciations 
are  thought  applicable  to  the  style  of  the  Te  Deum, 
which  dqpends  for  its  effect  mostly  on  the  nobility  of 
tiM  tbenie  and  the  simplicity  and  directness  of  the 
expression.  (6)  The  authorship  of  the  treatises  "  De 
peinlmodis  bono"  and  "De  yigiliis  servorum  Dei" 
w.ks  ftinnerly  ascribed  to  Nicetas  of  Trier,  but  is  now 
attributed  with  ^eatest  probability  to  Nicetas  of 
Remesiana.  Their  "internal  evidence  .  .  .  proves 
that  Nicetas  felt  the  need  of  such  a  hymn  as  the  Te 
Deum,  and,  so  to  sneak,  lived  in  the  same  sphere  of 
religious  thou^t"  (Bum.  cii),  while  parallel  piixsagra 
from  his  writings  (given  by  Bum,  ciii-civ),  although 
ofTenng  no  direct  quotation,  esmibtt  iiinilarity  of 
thought  and  diction. 

The  authorship  of  St.  Nicetas  is  q^eetioned  by 
■gme  aeholara  (Cagin,  P.  Wagner,  Anene.  Koestlin, 
Bhmw).  Among  the  passages  dted  to  mdieate  a 
much  earlier  origin  pernaps  the  most  notable  one  is 
that  from  the  "De  mortalitate"  (x.xvi)  of  St.  C>7)rian 
of  Carthage,  written  during  the  niague  in  252:  "lllic 
apostolorum  glohosus  chorus;  illic  prophetanun  ex- 
miantium  numerus;  iliie  martyrum  innuanmUHt 
popuhiB  ob  eertaminii  at  paamonii  i^onamMConaF 
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tus;  triumphantes  virgineif  tpus  concupiscentiam  car- 
ni«  et  corp<jris  continent!®  rob<ire  subegeruni;  re- 
munerati  miserieonlci  .  .  ."  There  is  an  obvious 
similahtv  between  thia  and  the  verses  of  the  Te 
Deum:  '^Te  glorioaua  apoatolomm  chorus;  te  prophet- 
arum  laudabilis  numerus;  te  mar^rnun  candidatui 
laudat  exeroituB  (verses  7-0]  .  .  .  iEteraa  fae  emn 
Hanrtis  tuis  gloria  munerari  [verse  21] ".  Perhaps  the 
" remunerati "  of  St.  Cyprian  and  the  "munerari"  of 
the  oldest  texts  of  the  Te  Deum  are  a  mere  coinci- 
dence; but  the  rest  of  the  similar  passagos  cannot  be 
an  accident.  Which  was  the  earlier— 'Uie  Te  Deum 
or  the  text  of  St.  Cyi)rian?  It  is  contended  that, 
however  well  known  and  highly  e9teeme<l  the  works 
of  the  saint,  there  is  little  in  this  particular  pa.ssage 
to  strike  the  fancy  of  a  hymn-writer,  while  it  would  be 
»T8l]rnatural  thing  for  a  prose  writer  to  borrow  some 
eipiressions  from  such  a  widely'«ug  hymn  as  the  To 
Dram  may  have  been.  Moreover,  if  the  hymn  mm 
borrowed  from  St.  C\7iri.an,  why  did  it  not  include 
the  "virgines"  in-stejufof  stopping  with  "martymm"? 
Additional  ariiuinent  for  a  ven,'  early  origin  of  at 
least  the  first  ten  verses  of  the  h^min  is  found  in  com- 
parisons between  these  and  the  texts  and  mekxly  of ' 
the  Pr^aces,  in  the  structure  of  the  Gloria  in  eandsiib 
in  the  rh3rthmio  and  mdodie  character  of  the  Te 

Deum,  in  the  Clrnf-k  translations. 

This  arehuNjlogieal  argument  cannot  be  stated  in- 
telligibly in  a  few  words,  but  some  of  its  ba.ses  may  be 
mentioned:  (a)  If  the  Te  Deum  were  compo^d  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  fourth  century,  it  would  be  a  uniquo 
exception  to  the  hymnology  of  that  time,  whidi  was 
all  fashioned  in  the  regular  strophic  and  metric  man- 
ner introduced  and  j)opulariz<?<l  by  St.  Ambrose, 
(b)  From  the  point  of  view  of  melody,  the  h>'mn  has 
three  divisions:  verses  1-13,  14-20.  21  to  the  end. 
The  first  melody  (1-13)  is  apparently  older  than  the 
otliers.  (c)  From  the  pofatt  <n  view  of  rhythm,  there 
arc  also  three  divisions:  vewes  14r-21  exhibit  perfect 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  "cursus",  or  rhythmic 
closes,  which  date  from  the  fourth  cetiturj',  verses 
1-10,  however,  have  only  five  (4,  6  and  8-10)  veraea 
dosed  with  the  rhythmical  cursua,  and  these  five  are 
Bunpoaed  to  be  the  reeult  of  accident;  venes  22  to  the 
end  belong  to  a  wlioDy  different  eategory,  being  taken 
mostly  from  the  P.salms  (xxvii,  9;  cxliv,  2;cxxii,  3; 
xxxii,  22;  xxx,  2).  It  is  argutnl  that,  ju<lge<l  by  mel- 
ody and  rhythm,  the  first  ten  vcnw-s  fonn  a  complete 
hymn  (verses  11-13  having  been  added  bubsequently 
as  a  doxok^)  to  God  the  Father,  while  verses  14-21 
form  a  hymn  (added  in  the  fourth  centuiy)  to  Christ. 
As  noted  above,  the  first  ten  veraes  offer  (vr.  7-^)  tiia 

fiarallelism  with  the  words  of  St.  Cj-prian,  and  are^ 
or  the  various  rcii-wus  outlined,  supposed  to  antO> 
date  the  year  2.")2.  Speculation  ascribe-s  their  authfll^ 
ship  to  Pope  St.  Anicetus  (d.  about  a.  d.  168). 

Three  textual  points  may  be  noted  here.  "Uni* 
genitum"  in  v.  12  Ls  con.sidered  the  original  reading 
("unicum"  having  supplanted  it  perhaps  through  the 
influence  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  in  which  "unigeni- 
ttun"  was  rare),  in  v.  21  nearly  all  M.SS.  read  "mune- 
rari"  (gloria  munerari)  instead  of  the  present  "nu- 
merari"  (in  (fioria  numcFari)  which  Bliune  has  found 
in  a  tweifth-eentttiy  MS.,  and  which  perhaps  waa 
RUggeate<l  by  the  words  in  the  Canon  of  the  M:uss: 
"in  electonim  tuorum  jubeas  grege  nunierari". 
\'erse  10,  "Tu  ad  hberandiim  Miseeiitururi  hoininern", 
etc.,  ofTers  much  opportunity  for  critical  discussion. 
Most  of  the  old  \ISS.  favour  "suscepisti"  (with 
"Uberandum".  foUowed  sometimes  by  "mundum" — 
Tu  ed  Kbenmdum  rnmdmn  nueenim  hominem):  but 
"  Huscepturus  ",  contended  for  by  Abbo  of  Fleury,  Hinc- 
mar,  and  others,  and  quote<l  in  a  letter  of  Cj^prian  of 
Toulon  (about  530),  was  probably  the  original  wi  rd. 
The  verse  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  translation. 
A  fifteenth-century  tnmalitffW  runs:  "When  thou 
whoukiest  tabs  upon  Tbee  foe  the  ddiver* 
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anrc  of  mm,  thou  hnn'drst  not  the  Virgin's  womb". 
W  illi  Hiiiiil.kr  uccunicy  n  Siiruin  "  I'niner"  of  laOi  ha.s: 
"Thou  (vshen  thou  shoul'lr.^t  t:iki'  ui>i>ri  our  na- 
ture to  delyver  nuui)  dviloi  rmt  nbhorre  a  virg^uea 
mondbe".  The  la«t  •  PnniLr  "  uf  Henry  VIII  (1546) 
mm  gipbabhr  the  fint  to  intnxluce  the  ambiguoiw 
raideriatr:  "Wh«n  thoa  tookMt  upon  thee  to  deliver 
man  ".  The  (Baltimore)  "  Manual  of  Pnyen"  is  not 
more  accunitp:  "Thou  having  taken  upon  Thee  to 
deliver  jnan,  didst  not  abhor  the  Virgtn's  womb". 
The  "Roman  Missal  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  the 
Laity"  (New  York,  1901)  ia  laborioualy  accurate: 
"TkiMi,  when  about  to  take  uxm  Thee  man  to  d^ 
Uw  mm,  didti  aol  ter  the  Virgin'B  womb".  The 
"MiaMl  for  the  Uae  of  the  Laity^'  (I.oiidon,  nmr  ed. 
1908,  ezxxiv)  gives  a  new  vcrt»ion  in  rhyme: 

"Thou,  to  redeem  lost  man  from  hell's  dark  doom, 

Didnl  not  ;il)lior  the  lowly  Virgin's  womb". 

This  ia  not  far  removed  from  Drj'dcn's  version: 
"Thou,  who  to  save  the  world's  impending  doom, 
Vouchaaf'dst  to  dwell  within  a  Virgin's  womb". 

The  general  rubrics  (titulus  XXXI)  of  the  Roman 
Breviary  direct  I  lie  reeilation  of  the  Te  Deuni  ut  the 
end  of  Matins:  (a)  on  all  fciuts  throughout  the  ye.ir, 
whetiber  of  nine  or  of  three  lessouH,  and  throughout 
their  octaves.  It  is  said  on  the  octave  day  of  the 
feast  of  the  Holv  Innocents,  but  not  on  the  feast  it- 
self uidess  this  should  fall  on  Sunday;  (b)  on  all  Sun« 
days  from  Easter  (inclusively)  to  Advent  (exclusively) 
and  from  Christma-s  (inclu.sively)  to  S^'ptuage.sirna 

i exclusively);  (c)  on  all  fca^ial  days  during  I-^L-^t ert ide 
namely  from  Low  Sunday  to  .'Vsccn-sion  Day)  except 
Rotation  Monday.  For  the  sake  of  g^ter  explictt- 
neas,  the  nibries  add  that  it  is  not  sud  am  the  Sun- 
days of  Advent,  or  from  Septuagesima  to  Palm 
Simday  inclusively,  or  on  ferial  davs  outside  of  Elasier- 
tiile.  It  is  h;u'1  ininutiiately  after  the  last  lesson, 
and  therefore  rejjiace.s  the  third  or  ninth  respon.sory, 
as  the  case  may  be;  but  on  days  when  it  ia  not  sanl, 
its  place  is  occupied  by  the  responsory.  The  Te 
Deum  is  followea  immediately  by  Lauds  enepi  OB 
Christmas  Dav  (when  it  is  foUowed  by  the  prayer, 
and  this  by  Mass).  In  genml,  the  Tb  Deum  may 
be  ^  u<I  to  follow  the  nme  zubtie  ae  the  Qkxia  in 
exeeL^is  at  Mass. 

In  inldition  to  its  U8C  in  the  Divine  Office,  the 
Te  D^un  is  occasionally  sung  in  thankspviug  to  Ciod 
for  some  special  blet^ng  (e.  g.  the  oleetion  of  a  pope, 
the  consTcratim  of  a  bishop,  the  canonisation  ol  a 
saint,  the  inofesslon  of  a  raigious,  the  pubEeation 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  myal  coronation,  etc. ),  and  then 
usually  lifter  Mass  or  Divine  Olliee,  or  lus  a  wnarale 
religioiiH  ceremony.  When  sung  llnus  irnnKHliatoly 
before  or  after  Mass,  the  celebrant,  who  intones  the 
hymn,  may  wear  the  vestments  apinopriate  in 
eolottr  to  the  d^,  unless  these  should  happen  to  be 
bhwsk.  Otherwise,  while  the  rabrics  prescribe  no 
Bjjccial  eolr)ur,  violet  is  forbidden  in  prf)Cessions  of 
thanksgiving  (/to  (/rnltiirurii  uclione),  grt^-n  is  in- 
appmpriatc  for  such  .soieitm  occa.sions,  nd  itliiiu^;lj 
permissible)  would  not  suggest  itself,  unlobs  tsome 
such  feast  as  Pentecot^t ,  for  exiimple,  should  call  for  it. 
WlUte.  therefor^  or  gold,  which  is  considered  its  equiv- 
alent, M  thus  left  as  the  meet  mitable  ootour.  The 
choir  and  congregation  sing  the  hymn  standing,  even 
when  tii>-  Hle--;c.l  .<;icrament  is  exposed,  but  knwldiu*- 
ing  the  verse  "Te  ergo  (|ua\sumus  .  .  ."  At  the  end  the 
versiclcs  "  Benedicanius  I'atnun"  etc.  are  added,  fol- 
lowed by  the  .single  nravcr  "  Dcus  cujus  misericord iie". 

There  is  practically  but  one  plain-chant  melody  for 
the  hymn,  varying  greatly,  However,  in  different 
MSS.  The  oflicial  an<l  typical  mHf)dy  is  now  given 
in  the  Vatican  (iraduai  (1908)  in  the  Appendix  (pro 
ffratiarum  <ir(inni  )  in  two  form!*,  the  tonus  solcmnis 
(in  which  every  verse  begins  with  preparatory  or 
inloidDg  notes)  and  JuOa  mmm  rewainiiii  On  whieh 


the  ver.'se  begins  tx  nhrui>fn).  Pothier  notes  a  stronj,, 
affinity  Ix-tween  the  melodies  of  the  Te  Deum 
ItutiaiMUs,  te  dominum  wmfitemur  and  tho.se  <if 
the  Preface,  IVr  onmia  .  .  .  tSursum  oorda.  He  also 
points  out  (Melodie.-^  greg(<neiincs,  239)  a  psalmodic 
turn  in  the  mekidy  of  tlie  Te  Deum,  stra^jthened  bgr 
the  intradueCiott  of  a  distinct  antiphon-mnD  at  the 
words  ".■Eterna  fac",  etc.,  the  antiphonal  me!«Hi\ 
being  thrice  repeated.  While  the  chant  melody  h.vs 
hi  en  l'ri  i|ii(  jit  1\  n>rd  aa  a  rnnlo  ftrnu,  fi  r  jmiIn  [ihonic 
Masses,  the  jjoIn  phonic  settings  are  few  compared  with 
many  hymns  of  less  prominence.  Palestrma,  Jacob 
Uaendl,  and  Felice  Ancrto  have  thus  treated  the  old 
ndody.  Italian  oomposen  of  the  seventeeadi  eea- 
tury  made  settings  for  several  choirs  with  organ  and 
orchestra.  Chenibini's  manu^eript  setting  is  lost. 
BerlioB  conjiiiiereil  the  finale  of  hi-s  ov.ii  .-et'ing  (fi.r 
two  choirs,  orchestra,  and  organ)  "undoubtedly  his 
fine-st  work  ".  Soniet  inie.s  t  he  alternate  verses  only  are 
set  to  music,  bo  that  anoth^  choir  or  the  congregation 
may  sing  the  other  verses  in  plain-chant  (as  m  the 
Mi.^erere,  q.  v.).  The  Ijitin  text  has  been  translated 
into  English  and  has  received  manv  settings  in  that 
form.  ITanders  "Utrecht"  and  '"Dettingen"  Te 
Deiim.H  are  famou.s.  Une  interesting  fcitiare  of  the 
latter  i.s  that  it  borrows  inspiration  for  ten  of  its  num- 
bers from  a  Te  Deum  composed  by  the  Minorite 
RMiioeseo  Urio.  an  able  MilsiMse  composer  of  the 
seventeenth-ei^teenth  oenttiry.  Perkops  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  recent  settings  of  the  Te  Deum  for 
in  Church  is  th.it  i>{  Edgar  Tinel,  written  to  cele- 
brate tlie  se\  (  iity-tifth  .anniversary  of  Belgian  inde- 
pendence i.s:u>-iiH).')  I.  It  is  composed  for  siz-voieed 
mixctl  choir,  orchestra,  and  organ. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  metlieal  translations 
into  English,  including  Uiie  sonorous  version  d  Dry- 
den,  '"rheo,  Soverefgn  Ood,  our  grateful-  accents 
praiKe",  an<l  that  of  the  Rev.  n.arencc  .\.  Walworth, 
commonly  used  in  Americun  Catii<>lic  liymnal.*, 
"Holy  (ioij,  uc  pnii.sc  Thy  Name",  hut  written  be- 
fore hiii  convtT.sion,  a.s  it  appeared  with  date  <if  18*? 
in  the  "Evangelical  llynnial".  There  are  also  six 
venions  into  Endish  bsMd  on  Luther's  free  rendering 
into  German.  There  are  many  CSermsn  versions,  of 
which  f  he  "(3r0S8cr  Gott,  wir  l<»ben  dich  "  is  commonly 
used  in  Catholic  churches.  Probably  the  mo.st  re- 
cent Catholic  translation  is  that  found  in  ?!ic  new  «vli- 
tion  (Loudon.  VMi)  of  Provost  liusenbcth's  "Missal 
for  the  Use  of  the  Laity",  *' We  prsise  thee,  God:  we 
glorify  thee,  Ix)rd." 

JeUA.N.  />!<•/.  of  llv^nnoh^y  l2nA  r-<\..  Ix)n'lon.  UK17).  ».  v., 
1119  .'M.  I.VIT-S,  171)'',  ftn  f  xli  nHivo  mi'l  oxci  lli  rii  -irt  jrlc  ronipri-i- 
iriK  l  orilriliiitiMtifi  from  John  S.^ki  m  (i.  o.  i  -.  W  ■  iiuMnroHTii. 
Atiglican  Bishop  ot  .S'llinbury)  on  the  hintory  an  J  texts  of  the 
hymn,  Bmkiieck  on  the  niain-aonx  rodody,  Jcuan  on  th<>  tmn«- 
latiotM  with  bihUoKrapnical  rpferene**;  Kat»eii,  Bextroo*  tir 
(ittcK.  unj  ErklArung  tier  alUttm  Kirchmhj/mnfn  (Padcrboro. 
IJMil),  4;i5-fiO. 

MoniN,  XouTtUet  rrcherrhes  lur  VauUuT  du  "Te  Drum"  in 
Berue  btnidiciine  (Veh.,  IKiM),  wn»  tho  firnt  to  njtcribe  tb**  huthor- 
•hip  to  Nirptn*.  Tim  lutcriiilion  wu'?  imIkiXoiI  hy  BcilN.  AVfM  v/ 
/?f  mrninri.j.  //k  I.^ff  and  0  orJt*  (Loncion,  1905),  mcntioninK  (la- 
trtxluci  iLiri,  x  'vii,  for>»noto)  othnr  adherents  of  this  view,  aXiioni 
thnn  thi'  Anirlioiin  Hi.-lii,p  of  Sali4)iiry.  Btun  gives  a  bibli- 
unr  iiihv.  w;ri«    Huhs'k  »(irk,  .Morin    drcmrfa   in  llie 

Knufunti  grr(/<iriarm  i  M;iy-.Iuiir,  Ihul  tin*  hymn  can  almost 

cprtninly  be  attributed  to  Xic<?tii».  A  njuch  earlier  origin  in 
■ought  by  Caoin,  L'Hucholooie  laixne  ttudiie  dant  la  Iraditum  d* 
ttt  formula*  It  4*  am  formulairt*.  Te  Deum  ou  tUatiot  (SolnaiM. 
190A),  wbieb  Wm  rrview<»d  unfAvourably  by  Mount,  L«  'tV 
Deum'  type  antmumf  dr  ranapfutre  Inline  prthitlariqut  in  th«>  Krt. 
hfnMictine  (15K)7i.  1>>'>  J.'3,  and  defendwj  by  Aoai;b.«e,  Vj' .Virrfnt 
de  Rtmetiana  n'ttt  pat  I'auteur  du  "  Te  Drtim"  in  the  Hetue  dee 
teimfri  tecln.  (I.illo,  Feb..  Apr.,  June,  lOlO),  Vbo  «mphaatar<t  tb« 
negative  arKiitnent.  ronaldering  the  mkaee  of  satiquity  aa  per- 
haps c>qual  to  a  formal  denial  of  Niectu'*  Mathoraiup.  BunO. 
tV(prun<7  df  ambroiivin\»chen  LobjfemutgM  in  Stimtmen  om  JiiirM 
Lunrh  (I9J1),  ntn.  S  10.  artrii'-'  for  nn  orifrin  earlirr  tlinn  *,  t>. 
252.  I'nr  the  firit  (i.  r.  I  r  i;it  irinn  ■  fur;  cf  ih<  K'.  rin  Noun. 
St.  Ambroee  and  St.  Ax^uitxnt  the  Authnri  of  the  "  Tt  Drum"  in 
The  Tablrt  (Ixindon,  S2  Oct..  lOlOu  M\-f>.  Miould  b«  read  in 
eons«zion  with  Miuiati  ia  his  notes  on  GAVAvrrn.  Thtnttirut 
mxe.  rit.,  II  (Veniw,  1709).  109-112.  A  briefer  statement  of  the 
question  at  issuo  (i.  e.  th«  ttrnditional  aarription  to  the  two  saioLs) 
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nnM  (up.  eiL,  283)  u>  imiution  of  the  Te  Deum  (m- 
■ftsd  toBb  BniMITHilllf)  OOOaUMOUd  into  a  Marian  caoticlo: 
**T»  MktlWB  Dai  UwUmoa.  t*  onok  terra  vrncratur.  rt^rni 
patriA  aponaam".  etc.,  and  remarks  that,  bo  far     bp  knew,  it  had 

ii«'vi  r  lM-«  n  {.inctX  in  uny  pul>hr  service  of  the  Church.  Woihmi- 
woRTii  lap.  ra.)  refer-'*  to  thia  aa  a  "trave«tyiny"  of  the  Te 
Doum.  and  rxprei»u.-4  his  natifioUion  that  the  imitation  bad 
never  been  in  piibln;  um-.  He  ia  annwered  by  Ssiruty,  A  Diet.  </ 
Ugmmolooy  in  BtcUt.  Hniew  (.Tunn,  is^i.-i.  451-2),  who  refers  to 
Lmm  (Stcretary  "f  the  "  H-  iirv  Hra»l.-.iiaw  Litunieal  Text  8o- 
ciety").  .Situ*  fnnl-ytumf  nf  Tr  brum,  .nhuwinK  that  in  tht-  Mid- 
dle Ait<->*  th<-r«-  wa'^  ■  Uii  "iirli  ^liilike  as  now  prevails,  to  retwurli  a 
maalerpiece",  that  "every  popular  hymn  had  a  hundred  imita- 
tiona'',  etc.  Dreve»,  AruUKta  hymn.,  XXXI,  312-4,  ihrw  a 
"Te  Deum"  Marianum  (from  a  fotirteeath  oentttry  MS.)  ia 
thirty  staaiM  of  the  type:  "  Te  deam  digne  laiidibua  et  domiaaa 
fatemur.  Te  in  terris  virsinem  Btemam  yenenunur.  Te  fern* 
inMHi  p\itiii»>m  omne.i  laude  fuiiiur".  Move.  Latrinitcht  Hi/mnm 
r.V-1  Sfittditt.,  II  ;  FreiburK,  INM).  22!)  31.  gives  intcrestiiiK  notee 
on  .wme  Marian  imitatiooa,  and  retuarka  that  the  imitators  tried, 
with  more  or  lesa  success,  to  avoid  any  orcajiion  for  a  misunder- 
stamlinnc  of  their  meaninc  when  adaptios  the  Te  Deum  to  the 
praim-  of  (he  HIewd  Virgin. 

For  the  liturfcienl  U'KinninKit  of  the  Te  Deum.  see  the  Rulrt  of 
Stb.  nr  vtiu<-ri /•  /,..  LXVl,  i:!<>i  CtSAiii' •^  (p.  A  ,  LXVII,  1 102). 
and  At  HK  i.iAN  (  P.  I.XVIII,  .i'tii; :  si  ••  iil»<>  Hli  Mt  for  iho  Rules. 
Drr  Curtut  .S,  Btnttiicti  Aur»iru.  etc.  (l>eipii£.  1908),  33.  A4,  4X, 
.V).  .'t.*).  57.  86;  and  for  very  significant  early  paraphrase  of  Te 
L>eum."Cbri«ti.  cseii  Domine'\92,— teit.  ll»-«;  BATjrrou  //»*<. 
^  tkt  Utwmm  Bnrtarv,  tf.  Bati^t  (lx>ndon.  1898),  lOO-lO; 
moBOT.  Hwii  BrtUtnt  (LoodoD.  \9*m,  107.  110,  lis.  For 
v.iriant!i.  see  Bcbn".  op.  cit..  R3-'J1  fthe  ordinttr>'.  the  Irish,  and 
t(i<-  '■  Milan'"  texts  are  given  m  coluruns;  also  the  Greek  texts). 
Ott,  L'mntMiia  amtrratiana  in  Ratnrgna  oreijurmna  (1007). 
491  r>.  rompaiw,  with  muairal  illustrations,  the  Ambroaian  ami 
the  Greaonaa  melody  of  the  hymn;  Sinoenbebobb.  (7«mI«  to 
GWMitf  Ouurh  Mutie  (Rt.  PrancU.  Wisconai^  UOB).  180-7, 
wantioM  fifty-three  titurgiealiy  correct  settino  for  ■un  mIm 
and  tweBty-thrt-o  for  e<]ual  voices,  with  Rrnde,  composer,  voice*, 
etc.  noted;  see  also  Church  Munr  (June.  190«.  4.'l3-0)  for  n-view» 
of  aettinsa  by  Pomtxn.  Mitterer.  Tineu  Of  Tivr.L'a  aettinc 
BoNviN  writaa:  "Of  all  the  settinRs  of  the  Te  Deum  that  an 
known  to  tn»  that  ean  be  used  for  liturgical  purposes  I  do  not 
haaitatc  to  declare  Tiwel's  the  finest  and  crande'tt".  and  r<  views 
H  at  lencth.  Kcstbem.  Daa  TV  Drum  alt  Formproblrm  fur  die 
mwnkalufhf  Kompo$itiun  in  Gngorim^Slatt  {1911},  Doa.  1-0; 

I^uvDEHa,  IMt  Te  Drum  in  aeiiMll  WmiKftM  AmMwIPW  IB 

Utemr.  Rtmdtdiau  (1  Jtue.  1911). 

H.  T.  BmKKt. 

TtglkWlOU    fTtaAKWITHA,    TaKWITA).  CaTH- 

BSiNE,  known  as  tha  "LUy  ^  ^he  Mobawka",  and 
the  "Genevieve  of  Vew  ftance",  on  Indian  virgin 
of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  b.  according  to  some  authori- 
ties at  the  Turtle  Castle  of  O-saernenon,  arcord- 
itiK  to  others  at  the  village  of  Gandaouge,  in 
16.'>6;  d.  at  Caughnawoga,  Canada,  17  April,  1680. 
Her  mother  was  a  Christian  Algonquin  who 
had  beoi  eeptored  by  tho  Iroquois  and  saved  froaa  a 
captive's  fate  by  the  father  of  Tef^akwitha,  to  whom 
she  also  bore  a  son.  Wlicn  TegaJcwitha  was  about 
four  years  old,  her  parents  and  brother  diefl  of 
small-pox,  and  the  child  was  ud(tpted  by  her  aunts 
and  an  uncle  who  had  become  chief  of  the  Turtle 
dan.  Althou^  small-pox  had  marked  her  flM 
and aeriooahrmmaired  her  eyesigbi  and htf maimer 
was  reserved  ana  shrinking,  her  aunts  began  when  she 
was  as  y<  f  very  voting  to  form  marriage  proje'  t* 
for  her,  from  which,  as  she  grew  older,  she  .shrank 
with  p-eat  aversion.  In  1(j07  the  Jer^uil  missionaries 
I'Y^min,  Bruyas,  and  Pierron,  accompanying  the 
Mohawk  deputies  w1k>  had  been  to  Quebec  to  con- 
clude peace  with  the  Freocb,  spent  three  day  in  the 
lod^  of  TVgaL  w  ilha's  nnde.  Praui  them  she  leeelvcd 
her  fiP't  knowleflge  of  Christianity,  btit  although  sh<* 
forthwith  eagr>rly  accepted  it  in  her  heart  she  did 
not  at  that  time  ask  to  be  baptizwl.  Some  time  later 
the  Tnrtlc  clan  move<l  to  the  north  b.ink  of  the  Mo- 
hawk River,  the  "cnstle"  being  built  above  what  li 
aofw  the  town  of  Fonda.  Here  in  the  midst  of  scenes 
of  eamage,  debauchery,  and  idofaitraitt  firenxy  Tegak-. 
witha  lived  a  life  of  rt?mark:iMc  virtue,  at  heart 
not  only  a  Christian  but  a  ("hri.stian  virgin,  for 
Ae  firmly  and  often,  with  great  risk  to  nersclf, 
resisted  all  efforts  to  induce  her  to  marry. 
When  die  was  eightwn,  Father  Jacques  da  Lam- 
berviUe  aniTed  to  take  charge  of  the  nAmtm 
wUdi  faidiided  the  Turtle  dan,  andftwn  htaa^at 


Thenceforth  she  practi.'^ed  her  religion  unflinchingly 
in  the  face  of  ahnost  unbearable  opposition,  till 
finally  her  uncle's  lodge  cea.sed  to  be  a  place  of  pro- 
tection to  her  and  she  was  assi.sted  Iqr  some  Christian 
lodiana  to  escape  to  Caughnawa^  on  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Here  she  lived  in  the  cabin  of  AnasiamA 
Tegonhatsihonga,  a  Christ i:in  scjuaw,  her  extraordi- 
nary sarictity  impressnig  not  only  her  own  pt^iple  but 
the  French  and  the  mij*Hi(inarics.  Her  mortifications 
were  extreme,  and  Chauchtierc  savs  that  she  liad 
attained  the  moel  perfect  union  with  God  in  prayer. 
Upon  her  death  devotion  to  her  began  immediately 
to  be  manifested  by  her  people.  Many  pilgrims 
visit  her  gr;n  (  in  Catt|^maw.aga  where  a  monument 
to  her  memory  was  erected  i)y  llie  I{ev.  Clarence 
Walworth  in  1884;  and  the  Councils  of  Baltimore 
and  Quebec  have  petitione<l  for  her  canonization. 

Walworth.  Life  and  Ttmtii  «/  h'tilnri  T'  inf-  u-u^a  ( HufTalo. 
1891);  BuuTiN,  V'l*  <f«  Cat/urine  Ttkakwilha,  ti^rue  tro^uoiM 
(Quebec,  1894);  CAMPBaU*  Kmtf  PrieH*  of  S'crth  Ameriea^ 
1  (New  York,  MK)S).  BLANCHE  M.  Kelly. 

Tegemsee,  caviled  Tegrin.seo  in  817.  Tegemsce  in 
754,  a  celebrated  Benedictine  abbey  of  Bavaria  that 
waa  of  maoh  importanea  for  the  dvihsatkm  of  the 
early  Middle  kgem.  It  was  situated  on  the  state 

roatl  to  the  Tyrol  by  Lake  T*  ttern  in  a  south-south- 
easterly direction  from  Mutucli.  According  to  the 
latest  Germanistic  re^earclles  the  word  Tigvm  .sig- 
nified in  Old  Hidb  German  "large",  con.sequently 
the  name  meant  'Harie  lake".  It  yam  not  the  .Agilot 
fiiwer  faini]y»  aa  is  erroneously  suppoiedL  but  Counta 
Acnlbert  and  Otkar  (Ottokar)  of  Wamgan  and 
Tegern.-tee  who  foundeil  in  710  (not  719)  a  Benedictine 
abbey  on  Lake  Tegern  near  the  little  Church  of  Our 
Saviour  that  w;us  jilrc:uiy  in  existence;  this  :ibhcy  was 
con.secrateil  and  occupied  in  7.>1.  Counts  Adalbert 
and  Otkar  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Huosi,  one 
of  the  five  old  niUng  families  who  bad  come  into  the 
country  with  the  Bavarians.  The  story  of  the  colo- 
nizing of  the  monastery  with  monks  by  St.  Otbmar 
of  8t.  Gall  is  legendary  and  is  basetl  on  chronicles  of 
a  hiter  era.  On  account  of  the  disorders  eaut<e<J  by 
tlie  incursions  of  the  Magyars  at  the  b<<ginning  of  the 
tenth  century  the  founding  of  Tegernsce  itself  and 
the  first  decades  of  it«  history  are  hidden  in  deep  ob- 
aeurity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  a  perfectly  well 
established  fact  that  the  founders  of  the  abbey  ob- 
tained the  relics  of  St.  Quirinua,  a  Roman  mart>T, 
from  Pope  St.  Paul  I  (7r»7  (>7),  not  from  Poj)e  Zach- 
arias  (741-52),  and  that  these  relics  were  trun.slated 
from  Home  to  Tegernwe  in  the  second  half  of  i  he  eighth 
century  and  were  placed  in  the  Church  of  Our  .Saviour, 
the  first  church  of  Tejfemsce.  The  first  abbot  waa 
Adalbert  who  is  mentioned  in  a  charter  cf  801  aa 
having  died  recently.  As  mrly  as  the  year  770  Abbot 
Adalbert  twk  part  in  the  .'synod  of  Dingolfing,  and 
ju.Hl  iK'fore  the  cl<>s«-  of  the  cit;(itli  century  (l>efore  798) 
Adalbert  and  liis  "n  ^)rescnlative"  Zaclui  were  present 
at  a  synod  at  St.  Lmmeram  in  Ratisbou.  At  this 
synod  they  were  obliged  to  jmnuise  to  restore  thirteen 
baptisteries  that  were  in  the  possession  of  Tegenwee 
but  triueh  had  been  dahned  by  Bishop  Atto  of 
Freising.  This  dem.and  was  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  episcopate  of  Bavaria  of  that  era  to  limit  as  much 
as  po.s.sible  the  parochial  labours  of  tlie  monasteries. 
The  dedsion,  however,  was  not  executed  but  was  ad- 
llMfcedhyftiefetlementroadeat  Tegernsee  on  If)  June, 
801.  on  the  oeeaabn  of  the  dedtoation  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Tegernaee  and  the  translation  to  it  of 
the  relics  of  St  Quirinus  from  the  Basilioa  of  St. 
Saviour  (ef.  "Ilistoria  Frising.",  12,  92). 

The  abbej'  soon  attained  to  great  tlistinction  and 
importance,  as  is  evident  from  a  capitular)' of  the  Em- 
peror Louis  the  Pious  of  Aachen  that  was  issued  in  the 
year  817.  This  capitulary  called  upon  the  monastery 
of  "Togrinseo"  (Tegemaee)  among  others  to  fumiab 
Bilte7  eontinia^  Clf.QXXJ.  leet.  lUfiO,  2(9. 
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hk  the  early  part  of  the  tenth  eentiuy  the  monastery 

of  Tegernsee  fvll  completely  into  decay  on  account 
of  the  duiastrous  defeat  of  Uie  Huvarians  by  the  Mag- 
yars in  907,  whereby  nearly  all  the  rcligiou8  founda- 
tions of  Bavaria  were  entirely  destroyed.  Laymen 
with  their  wivM^  dogs,  and  horses  settled  in  the  mon- 
attarr  of  TufrawB  and  finally  »  fin  dectrayad  the 
boildiiisi  and  with  tlnni  the  books  and  ehurab  v«at- 
ments.  When  the  monastery  wxs  re;<tored  by  Em- 
peror Utto  11  iuid  Duke  OtLi.  of  Havaria  in  979  all 
Knowledge  of  its  orignuil  foundation  had  disappeared 
at  Tegernsee.  in  order  to  rcntore  and  maintain  dis- 
cipline the  Emperor  Otto  called  the  monk  Uartwich 
»71H»2)  of  Si.  Manmiaua  «t  Itiar  to  ba  AUwfcof 
Tenrnaee.  The  aame  diHrter  that  eontidDa  thb  ap- 
pomtmentofin  June,  979  (M.G.  IXD.  II,  1,219,19^. 
also  contains  a  jirant  fmm  the  crnprror  of  the  right  of 
free  election  of  ihe  al)lK»f,  jls  well  as  freedom  from 
taxes  and  the  imperial  prot^^-ction,  by  which  the  abbey 
was  withdrawD  Dom  the  «ixcnunty  of  tha  lilkn  of 
BaTaria.  OoBBeaacatjy  the  abbey  beeuna  paonpw- 
OQB  oaee  nMM.  uauraenMe  mfemiatioii  aa  to  tha 
effort.^  for  reform  of  this  abbot  is  piven  by  a  note  in 
the  manuscript  of  the  Gohim'I.h,  written  in  uncial  char- 
acters that  belunRed  to  Tonernsee  and  is  now  at 
Munich  (Clm.  19101).  The  note  says:  "Monastic 
reform  was  b^un  in  this  monastery  by  the  reverend 
BBonk  Hartwicn  of  St.  Maximinua  on  6  Aiay  of  tha 
year  978.  In  the  year  082  this  aame  Hartwidi  re- 
ceived Ktaff  and  benefice  from  Emperor  Otto  II  and 
was  consecrated  by  the  verj'  venerable  Bishop  Abr^ 
ham  [of  Citirz,  Bishop  of  Freising].  The  monks  made 
their  proftwtiion".  Abbot  Hartwich  had  an  excellent 
successor  (982-1001)  in  the  Benedictine  monk  Go>- 
bert  of  St.  Emmeram,  who  had  received  hia  religious 
edueation  at  Augsbunt.  Oosbert  introduoed  the 
study  of  the  classics  at  Tegcmsec,  especially  Stiitius, 
Persius,  the  letters  of  Horace  and  Cicero,  and  Boe- 
thius;  the  works  of  these  men  were  read  and  copied. 

Particularly  distintoiished  among  the  monks  during 
the  admini.strution  of  this  abbot  was  the  poet  and 
prose  writer  Froumund  (d.  20  October,  1012),  who  in 
a  matttlBcript  still  preserved  at  Munich  (Clm.  19412) 
made  a  oolfeotion  of  letters  and  poems  of  his  own  and 
others.  He  also  copied  at  Cologne  the  treatise  of 
Bocthius  "On  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy"  and 
brought  the  copy  to  Te^;ernsee.  It  was  this  Frou- 
mund who  bn)ught  about  the  intellectual  and  literary 
oonnexion  between  bis  abbey  and  the  monaBteriea 
and  elnvches  of  St.  Emmcram  at  RatisboD,  Feaeht- 
wangen,  Augsburg,  and  WQrsburg.  It  was  at  this 
era  also  that  the  glass  works  were  established  at 
Tegernsee  to  m.akc  stained-glass  windows  for  Bishop 
Ck)tt6chalk  of  Freising.  The  opinion  that  glass- 
staining  was  in\ eiited  at  Tegernsee  is  em»neou8.  for 
before  uiis  in  the  lunth  century  stained-glass  windows 
can  be  provetl  to  hava  eodKad  at  St.  Gall  and  in 
Westphalia.  This  pHmtnm  pchod  uadar  the  im- 
mediate suoecsBors  of  Ooibert,  namely  8t.  Ootthard 
(1001-1002>,  Kb.rliard  T  (d.  4  March,  10(M),  and 
BerinpT  (KM>4  KHJ  ,  did  not  last  louj;.  As  soon 
aflcr  tins  as  tli<'  year  10151  Tcgcmsoc  was  reformed,  at 
the  command  of  the  Emperor  Heniy  HI,  by  the  monks 
of  Niaderaltaich  from  which  plaoa  mooliL  «Im»  «i»a 
aooompanied  by  Abbot  EUinMr,  were  taai  to  oaonpj 
the  Abbey  of  Tegernsee.  Aobot  Ellinger,  however, 
met  wiih  opposition  .at  Tegernsee  and  was  ohlijied  to 
return  U)  hia  original  momustery,  from  whence  lie  did 
not  venture  to  oorae  back  to  Tegernsee  until  1056, 
dying  there  in  the  some  vear.  He  was  the  abbot  who 
began  the  "Urbar",  or  book  of  donations  at  Tegern- 
see, and  who  did  ao  mooh  at  Tegernsee  to  improva 
and  perfect  teohnieal  ridll.  tn  1015  a  eolony  of 
monks  went  from  Tegernsee  to  settle  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Sts.  ririrh  and  Afra  at  .•\ujjHburg.  The 
prestipc  of  TeKirtiS'i'  \v.".s  still  inaintaini'd  in  the 
twelfth  oentuiy  and  continued  up  to  the  middle  of 


the  thuteenth  oentury.   In  the  imperial  documents 

of  the  t%velfth  oentury  the  names  of  the  abbots  of 
Tegemsei-  .are  oft«'n  found  .signed  as  witnesses,  as  they 
were  princi-s  of  the  empire. 

During  the  rule  of  Abbot  Bertold  I  (1206-1217) 
the  great  minnesinger  Walther  von  der  Vogdweida 
Stayed  at  the  abbey.  Most  probably  the  hteranr 
importance  of  Tegernsee  had  led  him  to  tie  his  steed 
at  the  monastery  ^ate  and  to  claim  its  hospitality. 
However,  it  is  evident  from  W  alther's  songs  that  the 
singer  of  the  \'oj^ch\  ride,  who  rejoiml  in  the  wine- 

cup,  was  not  ^eatly  dftlighted  by  the  reoeptioo  at 


People  often  told  me  of  Tegemsas^ 
How  glorious  was  that  house: 
So  I  fpsnt  to  it  more  than  a  mil 
lamayiaerlaUoWt 
I  eaanot  awD  mdenCand  myself 
And  why  1  think  so  much  of^ pious  folks. 
I  am  not  grumbling  at  it,  for  may  God  bless  us  both, 
I  took  the  water: 
But  henceforth 

I  diall  imp  asray  fimn  Iha  iBOBki^  isUa. 

The  lines  mean  that  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
time  Walther  expected  a  good  bumper  of  wine  after 
the  meal,  but  to  his  great  astonishment  only  water 
was  toou^t  for  tha  wasbinff  of  tha  handa.  Hua 
■Mvt  poem  of  Walthar  von  der  Vugdweide,  howavw, 
is  not,  aa  some  have  sought  to  prove,  to  be  taken  as  a 
justification  of  the  Abbey  of  Tegernsee  in  a  lawsuit 
that  was  then  being  carrfed  on  over  a  vineyard. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  ab- 
bey suffered  greatly  from  the  wars  carried  on  by  U 
pnnoee  of  Southern  Germany,  as  well  as  by  the  prodi- 
gality of  several  of  its  abbots.  In  the  reign  of  llio  BBb- 
peror  Louis,  Tegernsee  lost  its  immediacy  and  became 
subject  to  Bavaria.  At  the  time  of  the  vi.-^itations  in 
1426  the  Conviiitujd,  Ca-spar  AyndorfTer,  wIkj  was 
the  se<imd  founder  of  Tegernsee  and  a  close  friend  of 
the  reforming  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  was  made 
abbot  (142&-li60)  by  papal  Mithority.  He  oom- 
plet^  refciBied  Tagnmaea  and  thus  made  the  abbey 
a  centre  of  the  reform  movement  of  that  era.  Ayn> 
dorffer  was  willing  to  accept  as  monks  men  who  were 
not  noble,  as  weU  as  members  of  aristocratic  families, 
consequently  monastic  disciphne  was  maintained  until 
the  abbey  was  suppressed.  The  monk  Ulrich  Stockl 
(in  Latin  Truncuim)  was  the  legate  of  the  Benedio- 
tine  abbevs  of  the  Inoeese  of  Freising  to  tha  OoonoB 
of  Basle  during  the  yean  1432-1437;  ne  wrote  a  valu- 
able account  of  the  council.  As  the  researches  of 
GuiJo  Maria  Dreves  show,  Stockl  was  also  a 
writer  of  rhvming  j>oetry.  Tlu;  last  and  sixty-tl 
Abbot  of  Tegern.>if'e  was  the  excellent  Gregory  II 
Rottcnkolber  (from  1787),  who  encouraged  learning 
and  sent  the  young  clerics  to  the  Universities  of  Salz- 
buis  and  Ingolstadt.  He  also  made  a  oolleetion  of 
coins  and  engravings  at  Tegemase.  The  abbey  stiO 
continued  to  exi.st,  notwithstanding  many  changes  of 
fortune,  until  1S03,  in  which  year  it  was  seculari«Hl  on 
17  .M.areh.  I'his  sealed  its  fate,  and  the  "Priniaa 
Bavariie",  as  the  Abbot  of  T<«emsee  was  called  on 
acoount  of  his  primacy  over  all  other  Bavarian  prel- 
ates»  lesi^Md.  The  monastery  beoame  tha  nra|Mitiy 
of  the  State:  the  abbey  lands  ritoated  hi  Attsfaria  wera 
confiscated  by  Austria;  and  the  monastic  buildings 
were  bought  by  I  reiherr  von  Drechsel  for  3000  florins. 
In  ISO'i  Ahtiot  Rottenkollier  and  twenty  monks  were 
able  to  purchase  for  5000  florins  the  monaster}'  build- 
ing for  a  house  where  they  could  h  ad  a  common  Bfa> 
la  1810  the  abbot  died  there.  In  1817  the  former 
monastery  beeame  the  property  of  King  Maximilian  I, 
who  al.so  Donglit  the  huilaing  owned  by  the  Bencxlic- 
tines.  The  king  hiui  the  place  altered  into  a  royal 
summer  resifienre.  At  present  it  belongs  to  the  fam- 
ily (rf  the  lately  deoeasea  Duke  Charles  Theodore  who 
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«iUbliabed  in  1884  al   „ 

firauoy  for  the  poor.  Thesplmdid  Hbniry,  thai  «od- 
tauned  about  60,000  volumes,  QCOO  incunabulir,  and 
more  than  2000  inanuscrijjt.s,  wjus  incorporatt'd  in  part 
in  the  National  Library  at  Munirli. 

The  intellect u:U  importance  of  the  Abbev  of  Teg- 
emaee  was  less  in  the  sphere  of  history  than  in  tbs  do- 
muns  oC  literature  and  art.  As  ia  leamad  bam  a 
of  Topnaes  of  the  flfteentii  entory ,  the  abbey 
tax  Tegemsee  chn)niclc8  that  aprrd  in  sense 
but  varied  in  the  way  the  eventa  were  related.  Only 
fdur  of  them  are  known,  and  thQ»c  are  largely  inter- 
woven witli  leeendary  additions.  They  are;  the 
"TrKn>htio  dea  hi.  QuuinuB"  (Petz,"Anaodota." m, 
3),  that  is  enoneoualy  aaeribed  to  Frouminia:  tha 
poetic  |H«0entatM>B  of  the  aame  mbject  by  Mel^aa 
called  the  "Quirinalia";  and  the  two  "Passiones  8. 
Quirini",  of  which  the  shorter  is  the  more  ancient. 
Especiall)-  imfKirtant  was  the  purely  literan*^  work 
done  at  Tegcmsce.  Mention  should  be  made  of  the 
"Ruodheb  .  the  earliest  poetic  romance,  which  was 
written  in  rimnioa  beametreB,  not  by  Fhwinund, 
but  by  aome  Benecuetine  monk  about  toe  ymr  1080. 

Tcgcmsee  also  took  a  very  important  part  in  the 
development  of  art,  especially,  as  has  already  been 
said,  in  the  making  of  stained  glass.  Cila.^.s  w(;rk.s 
were  established  and,  by  order  of  Count  Arnold  Wel- 
een-Klammbach,  the  churches  werf>  adorned  with 
atamed-glaas  windows  instead  of  the  old  cloth  hang- 
inCi  win  wfaieh  the  window  openingi  bad  fonnerfy 
been  covered.  In  1083  Abbot  Gosbert  established  a 
bell  foundry  which,  after  Freising,  was  the  oldest  in 
IHvaria.  He  8».»cured  the  first  bell-founder  from  JYei- 
islTig,  a  cleric  named  Adalrich,  who,  at  the  instigation 
of  Abbot  Gozbert,  cast  the  bell  of  St.  Quirinus,  for 
Which  both  the  mould  and  the  metal  had  been  ready 
for  three  years.  The  glass-painter  and  monk,  Werin- 
ber,  who  waa  alao  the  gddsmith  of  Tegemaee,  made 
the  double  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Mains  that  were 
east  in  1014.  Wcrinher,  who  was  also  nicknamed 
Wenzel  (Petz,  "Anecd.",  VI),  wjus  a  skilful  sculptor 
{artijirioxus  anaglypha).  In  parti(ul;ir  he  uikIit- 
atood  how  to  ornament  the  oovers  of  books  with  let- 
tering and  enamel.  Tegemsee  was  also  a  noted  mo- 
naatic  sehotd  in  (ha  iBedwral  period.  About  1067  tha 
celebrated  monk  Otieh  of  St.  Emmeram  expressed  Us 
thanks  for  the  knowledpf  hf  had  gained  at  the  abbey 
("in  loco  illo,  quo  talia  <iidici,  id  est  in  Coenobio 
TegtrrLsee";  rf.  Mabillon,  "Analrcta",  1723,  119). 
It  wa8  also  Tegenisee  that  under  the  nile  of  Abbot 
Quirinus  (156H-94)  estabUshed  a  poriBtintf^ 
1573b  The  importanna  of  printbif  waa  nobaMjr 
Teeognfasd  at  wa  Tsry  fbst  on  aeeonot  of  the  art  or 


wood-engraving  which  had  been  practised  for  a  long 
time  at  Tegemsee,  and  of  which  very  bi-autiful  prooN 
impressions  of  the  years  I  t 712  and  1 177  are  t.till  ex- 
tant. The  press  at  Tegemsee  issued  chiefly  religious 
and  popular  wcMtics,  and  also  scholarly  and  Uturgical 
booka  of  (leai  Imognphical  beauty.  The  arehi> 
teetoral  ranains  soD  eidsting  at  Tegemsee  are  the 
former  monastery  church  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which,  however,  wa.s  so  altered  by  rebuilding  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  centurj'  that  it  can  only  be 
reconstructed  by  analysis.  Over  the  door  of  the 
church  is  a  marble  reUcI  dating  from  1457,  represent- 
ing tha  founden  of  the  church.  Mention  should  also 
be  made  of  the  Choroh  of  St.  Ouirinus  erected  on  the 
spot  where,  according  to  legend,  a  spring  bubbled  up 
when  the  coffin  of  St.  Quirinus  rested  there  during  the 
translation  to  the  mona  ti  ry  church.  The  buildiD^ 
was  erected  by  Abbot  Ayndurffer  in  1450  to  replace  a 
wwmIsb  c!iunIi> 


Omwama,  mum  (Lripdg.  1875).  W»l  Dt»  JCiMf- 
itmkwttltr  <ie>  Ktniffrtiektt  Baycm  torn  XI.  bit  AdI*  dw  X  VIII. 

Jahrh..  I  '\f  nich.  1901),  1490  sq.).;  Frcns.  (/udtkhu  ,l,t 
Klottert  Ttjr      ft  (Munich.  lN7ilj;  Lfi/en^la  S.  Quirini  »rmr':/-i! 


B0*ehreihunf>  de>  ErMstumt  iittnekrn-Preinna.  II  (Ttatishon, 

1880-84),  I'hJ  W4r).;  OHKHMAIBm,  GttehirUr  TrurrtiMr.'  i  I'ruUing, 
1888).  goes  to  1429;  OKaTKBUCr,  Hittar.-vtiniraph.  WOTlerbuA 
4—  bnin*m  iliUttaUm  (OoUw,  lS81-«3),  677;  Psn,  TiU*. 
aiMedot.  IMWW4.,  Ill  (Vwnaa,  1731),  475-594;  Ratsinobk,  far- 
M*iM0m  tuT  Baueritdkm  0*»eKicklt  (Kempten,  1808),  467-Olt 
Snuuurr,  GetchicfUe  dtr  biUmdm  Klintte  im  Kiniortieh  Baymn 
^iMgtt^iygjjy^TlgwafCi^gw*  tltichieiUtqudUn  mm 

ULIlirn  SCHMID. 

Ta  Goitiantam  Oaudiis.  fiee  Robabt,  Tm.— 
Brmiary  Bfmm  «f  As  ibsary. 

HtlfiamtaL  Bee  Duno,  Dioomb  ov. 

Taliaantapec,  Diocesk  op  (Tehuantepecensis), 
in  the  RepubUo  of  Mexico,  suffragan  of  Oaxaca.  Its 
area  covers  the  southcm  part  of  the  States  of  Oaxaca 
and  Vera  Crus,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepee. 
Its  population  is  about  202.000;  the  residflnae  of 
the  bishop,  the  ottj  of  Tslniantq^  Iiaa  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Burgoa  relates  the  following,  which  he  deciphered 
from  ancient  Zapotccan  pictures:  A  short  time  before 
the  Spanish  set  foot  on  Mexican  soil  the  subjects  of 
the  King  of  Tehuantepee  begged  him  to  make  a  saiH 
rifioe  to  their  gods,  and  in  particular  to  Guisoip<K 
ooch6.  This  the  king  did  and  then  said:  "The  great 
God  announces  that  the  time  has  come  when  he  shall 
be  driven  from  this  earth  becau.'^c  his  enemies  f-hall 
soon  arrive  from  the  regions  of  the  rising  Sun;  these 
men  will  be  white,  and  none  of  the  Kings  of  these  re- 
gions shall  be  able  to  resist  their  atnmgth  or  their 
arms.  Thev  will  subject  us  to  mlssqr  ana  sliaU  bring 
in  their  waka  men  who  will  be  our  priests  and  to 


Mjuide^to  t^embJwt in  Pott- 


whom  tiioas  of  us  who  shall  remain  will  be  forced  to 

disclose  our  sins  on  bendc*!  kiu-es". 

On  24  April,  1522,  Fray  Hartolomi'-  de  Olmedo  with 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  arrived  at  Tehuantepee.  The 
monarch,  Cosiiopii,  a  relative  of  the  Emperor  Monte> 
sums,  received  them  with  open  arms.  He  embraced 
the  Catholic  Faith,  and  afew years  later  erected  at  hia 
expense  in  his  ro^al  city  the  convent  of  S.  Doming. 
The  Franci.scan  I'  at  hers,  .-vs  well  as  the  famous  Domini- 
can Fray  liartoloine  de  hus  C'asas,  Bishop  of  Chiapas, 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Tehuantepee.    The  first 

fricsts  to  settle  there  were  Fray  Gregorio  Betcta  and 
'ray  Demaido  de  Albuquerque.  A  few  yeiu-s  later  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  descendants  of  the  King 
0>8ijopii  to  retam  to  paganism,  but  this  plot  wliett 
discovered  was  quickly  suppresseti  (s«><'  Mexico). 
W  hen  the  .S<x>  of  Oaxaca  was  created  in  l.'i.ifj,  all  the 
territory  on  wliich  the  city  of  'I'diuantcpcc  is  situated 
belonged  to  it  and  remained  .ho  until  ISDl  when  Leo 
Xni  nadaof  it  Aieparate  see,  suffragan  of  Oaxaca  or 
Antequera.  Tbmt  are  6  parochial  schools  with  about 
600  pupils,  4  Pktitestant  colleges  with  70  pupils,  and 
3  Protestant  churches.  In  the  capital,  Tfliuaiitcpec, 
there  are  14  chun  among  wliicli  that  of  Satito  Uo- 
nungo  is  noted  for  it-s  phenonicii:il  size  and  splendid 
construction.  0>atzacoalco8  (to-day  known  as  Pu- 
erto Mexico)  is  known  for  the  tradition  that  from  this 
jiOTt  the  celebrated  Quetsalcoatl  sailed  for  hia  native 

OiUiOWt  dpmtm  HfSlWwi  Olniaoi.  ISM:  Dom siracii,  (Kitla 
gmmwt  dmerifHm  d§  Im  wpilltM  Jftsjaw  (Mnieo.  ISSQ). 

Camillub  Crivelli. 

ToUo  ^iuuD),  Saint,  "Archbishop"  of  Llandaff, 
b.  at  Eocluis  Gunniau,  near  Tenby,  rembrokeshire; 

d.  at  Llandilo  Vawr,  Carmarthenshire,  probably  in  or 
before  .560,  an  old  man,  but  Ussher  puts  ms  death  at  604. 
Sir  .John  l{h>  s  thinks  that  his  trae  name  was  Eliau  or 
Eilliau ;  in  Latin  it  usually  appears  as  Teharus,  in  Bre- 
ton as  Teliau,  and  in  French  as  T61o.  He  was  cousin  to 
St.  David  and  born  of  a  good  family  settled  at  Penallv, 
near  Tenby.  His  father,  whose  name  was  probably 
Usyllt,  may  po.ssih!y  be  identified  with  St.  Is-sell,  the 
k  church  of  Saundersfoot.  Uis  sia- 
nred,  naoied  King  Bgdio  of 
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Armorioa,  and  became  the  mother  of  St.  Oudaceus, 
Teilo's  successor.  The  earliest  extant  biographict)  of 
the  (Miint  nn  late  and  uncritical.  Educated  under 
St.  Dyfrig  or  DulHio  (q.  v.),  at  Hentland,  Hcre- 
furiMiire.  and  under  St.  Paul  tho  Old  or  Paulinus  at 
Wlathiiul,  Carmarthensliirc,  he  subsequently  ruled 
the  mouiistic  school  at  LlaiuhilT,  iKiincd  al  ter  hiin  Ban- 

Sr  Deik>.  The  atory  of  his  visit  to  Palestine  with 
.  David  and  Padam  (or  Patemus)  about  518,  and 
(heir  coMecration  there  as  bisbope  by  Joha  III,  Pa- 
triarch of  Jenualem,  ia  not  now  generally  credited; 
but  it  eecms  that  about  that  date,  when  St.  Dubric 
withdrew  to  H;iTdsey,  St.  Ttnio  Kuccc<'(l('<i  liirn  at 
LlanJufl.  In  547  the  "yellow  planum"  Indian  to  rav- 
age Wales,  and  shortly  afterwards  8t.  Teilo  with  many 
of  his  flock  croased  to  Armorica,  where  they  were  hos- 
pitaMy  ffttqrtwwd  tar  bit  fmmi  lftiw»piwHn,  AMwt 
sndBnihopof  Dot.  AftCTWvvoyMn  and  seven  nonths 

Ti  ilo  rcfuriifd  to  Wales,  and  is  said  to  have  hern 
elected  to  tile  arehiepi.tcopate  vacant  by  the  deatli  of 
St.  David,  anil  to  have  transferred  it  Ironi  .Menevia 
(q.  V.)  to  l.landaff  (q.  v.) ;  but  the  more  general  mod- 
em opinion  seems  to  be  that  in  Waht  w  (hat  epooh 
(be  epieooiiate  was  not  yet  diooMia. 

The  8tmy  of  tiie  thrae  bodfes  of  Hm  Hint,  ivhieli 
were  discovered  the  day  after  hi.**  dnaitb  ttti"  prob- 
ably invented  to  accoutit  for  the  fart  that  the  churches 
at  i.landalT,  Llandilo  \'a\\r,  and  Penally,  all  claimed 
V)  possess  hia  body.  1  )ouhtleas  at  his  death  his  relics 
were  widely  distributed.  To-day  they  are  venerated 
at  T^mdnhwi  CFinist^),  Pioffrnmn  (Fbufltin),  and 
SuDt  Tfflo  (Cdtes-do-Kord).  Flv«  paiUi  ehtndiet 
in  Brittany  are  dcdieate<l  to  him  (Tjindoleau,  T.euhan, 
Montertelot,  Ple«leliac,  and  Saint  T(''lo)  a.s  well  as  a 
cliajii-1  between  PloRonnac  and  Locroiuin.  The  iiii>d- 
em  Catholic  church  at  Tenby  bears  the  names  of 
Holvrood  and  St.  Teilo ' ' .  The  dedication  of  twelve 
<^urcheB  in  the  preeent  AngUean  Dioceee  of  St.  I)»> 
Tid's,  and  of  six  in  that  of  Lhindaff,  show  they  owe  tfaefr 
origin  to  this  zeal.  Borlaae  arguea  hi.s  connexion  witli 
six  dedications  in  Cornwall  ana  Devon.  It  is  stated 
that  he  w:ls  formally  eaiioiiizi  d,  but  no  date  is  piven. 
He  is  not  infret|uently  repre.-i«  iited  in  Bret<jn  churches 
as  riding  on  a  stag.  His  festival  is,  or  was,  kept  in 
Wales  and  at  Saint  Tdo  on  9  Fdmury:  at  Dol,  as  a 
donbH  on  29  November;  and  ia  other  plaoei  in  Brit- 
tany on  25  November. 

Aela  55..  V(Pftrfe.  18«4).ara:LaOBA]n,&i<itte<i«taflr«iviM. 

Armnriqiw  fQuimpor,  IWn.  331.  610;  Lu>r»  in  Diet.  Nat,  Biog.. 
».  v.:  Cammai  k  in  iH't.  I  hrvtl.  litff}.  U/oodon,  1011),  ▼.; 
Gi  ^.HtN,  I.ff  Peiit*  BoiUimiulai,  Kill  ( l*ari».  I'iXl).  583;  Abnolo 
F.-:m<,  Church  Dtdieatiim*.  II  (L/.tuk.u,  1'4'nVi,  201;  B4IU.V0- 
GoLU>,  Li>t«*  of  Iht  Saintf,  II  (Londua,  1H<.47),  238;  Stajkton, 
ifwilOiM  0/  Bf^nd  and  WaU*  (London,  1887),  60;  Evanh.  Li- 
hm  Lmnanmti*  (London,  1893);  Horlask,  Aoe  of  the  SainU 
^jMO^^iay^W^^LlW^to  .^nna/e«  dt  Brttaone,  IX,  X;  Hr.ES. 

John  B.  Wainewright. 

Teleology  (from  Gnx^k  tAot,  end,  and  XA-yot,  sci- 
ence) is  seldom  used  acconiing  to  its  etymological 
meaning  to  denote  the  branch  (rf  philosophy  wnich 
deals  with  ends  or  final  esosea.  It  means  the  doc- 
trine that  there  is  design,  purpose,  or  finality  in  the 
worid,  that  effects  are  in  some  manner  intentional,  and 
that  no  (x>mplete  account  of  the  universe  is  possible 
without  reference  to  final  causes  (for  th(»  notion  of 
final  cause,  see  Catse).  With  mwhanism  (q.  v.) 
teleolc^'  admits  the  determinism  of  physical  efficient 
causes.  It  also  acknowledges  that  the  obieet  of  set- 
entific  research  is  to  disoover  the  laws  of  phenomena, 
and  that  any  fact  is  scimtifieally  en>tained  when  ade- 
(fuatc  causes  txrv  assigned  to  it,  andf  the  conditions  of 
it--^  occurrence  are  known.  B>it  a^iainst  mechanism, 
teleology  claims  that  this  determinism,  these  laws,  and 
tho  mode  of  activity  of  efficient  causes  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  a  directive  princ^ile  and  of  finality  in  the 
worin  of  nature.  Hence  the  question  is  not  whether 

then  an  sffioieot  or  final  esnsss^  whether,  fOTj—^  

!  ha  hee  eifae  or  haa  C9«B  in 


Final  causes  and  effioient  causes  are  not  mutu* 
a3iky  exclusive.  It  mart  be  admitted  that  any  result 
in  nature  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  unbroken  chain  of 
active  caus<^,  and  the  function  of  the  final  cause  is  not 
to  supply  any  missing  hnk  but  to  explain  how  the 
activity  of  edicient  causes  is  dir(!ct«Hl  towju-d  useful  re- 
sults. Nor  can  the  teleologist  be  iisked  to  indicate 
the  end  of  everA'  activity  any  more  than  the  mechanist 
can  benquired  to  indicate  the  efficient  cau.se  of  every 
phenomenon.  Finally  the  problem  does  not  refer  to 
oonscious  and  intelligent  finality  such  as  is  manifested 
in  human  purposive  actions,  for  it  is  obvious  that  in 
many  of  his  actions  man  is  guided  by  the  iil<  :i  <  >t  a  pre- 
ctmceived  plan  which  he  endeavours  to  n  .ih/c  Hu- 
man works  are  for  something:  the  bouse  in  built  to  live 
in;  the  clock  is  made  to  keep  time;  the  machine  is  con- 
stmeted  to  perform  some  work;  the  statue  is  carved 
to  resKse  some  ideal;  etc.  Are  we  justified  in  speak- 
ing of  the  w  orks  of  nature  in  the  same  way?  When  we 
8[>eak  of  ends  and  purixises  in  nature  d<»we  not  attrib- 
ute to  it  that  wiiuh  is  distinctly  human?  Do  we  not 
carry  too  far  the  process  of  personification  and  anaK 
ff  and  thereby  ineur  the  reproach  of 


I  nsidts  we  fiidBely  eonehide  that  Mfeare  strives  to 

realize  tlu  m.  Ends  exisi  in  Hm  fldod which  studies 
nature,  not  in  nature  itseff.  To  admit  ends  is  men- 
tally to  reverse  the  n.atural  process,  to  look  upxjn  the 
C'flect  as  a  cause,  and  from  it  to  ascend  the  causal  series 
rogrossiveljr* 

L  It  ielB^pcrtaat  at  first  to  make  a  distinction  bo* 
tween  eztrinsio  and  mtrmsie  finality.  The  fflfftiw 

consists  in  realiring  an  end  which  is  outside  of  tfMlb^ 
inn  that  reaUzis  it,  and  thus  in  contributing  tO  the 
utiUty  and  welfare  of  other  beings.  In  thus  way  the 
mineral  is  utihzcd  by  the  plant,  and  the  plant  by  the 
aadmal.  Or  again  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  a  condition  of 
growth  and  devdopnent.  Item  this  extrinsic  finality 
result  the  sabordination  of  various  beings,  and  tite  ar> 
der  and  harmony  of  the  universe  I'.'if  while  extrin- 
sic finaltty  seems  obvious  in  several  m.slances  many  of 
its  details  esi-ai>e  us.  and  it  i-,  e.a.sy  to  make  a  wrtmg 
use  of  it  by  attributing  false  or  childish  ends  to  every 
being  and  event,  and  by  taking  a  narrow  anthiopooen- 
tiie  view  of  finality.  This  abuse  of  final  cauaes  esibd 
for  the  vigorous  potests  of  Itaeon  C'De  Dinutate  et 
Augmentis8cientiarum,"III,iv),I>e8c.nrtes('"Prinripia 
Phnosophi8!'M,28;  111,2, 3;''M«litationTO",III,  IV), 
Spinoza  (Ethica,  1,  prop.  3C,  app  \  The  exclusive 
consideration  of  cxtnnsic  ends  contributed  probably 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  dist*redit  into  w  hich 
teleology  fell  at  the  time  of  the  Renaifwance.  Yet,  ae 
Voltaire  rightly  ncBerla,  it  is  deer  that  if  the  nose  was 
not  made  to  wear  spectacles,  it  was  made  for  the  scnm 
of  smell  (Dictionnaire  philosophique,  s.  v.  Causet*  fi- 
nales). Here  Voltaire  appeals  to  the  principle  of  in« 
trinsic  finality  which,  according  to  Aristotle  and  St. 
Thomas,  is  primaqr,  wh9e  ertnneie  finality  is  derived 
and  secondary. 

Intrinsic  fiiiality  consists  in  the  fact  that  every 
being  has  within  itself  a  natural  tendency  whereby 
its  activity  is  directed  towards  the  perfection  of  its 
own  nature.  "As  tlie  influx  of  the  eflicient  cause  con- 
sists in  its  ovm  action,  so  the  influx  of  the  fin.'vl  cause 
consists  in  its  Iwing  .sought  after  and  desire^l"  (St. 
Thomas,  "De  veritate",  Q.  xxu,  a.  2).  But  this 
deeire  or  appeiitua  (see  ApPErrrE)  is  not  necessarily 
eooscious.  St.  Thomas  does  not  hesitate  to  epeak  of 
"natural  appetite",  "natural  inclination",  and  even 
"intention  of  nature",  to  mean  that  every  being  has 
within  itself  a  din^tive  principle  of  activity.  The 
final  cause  is  a  go<jd  which  sati-^fies  a  tendency  spring- 
iiur  immediately  from  the  nature  (q.  v.)  of  cv«g'- ^"^I^u^ 
"Ely  the  form  which  gives  it  its  specific  ~  rtfleeliaai 
cveqrthinginnatttrehaeaninelination  to  i']^  '.ovnopm- 
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MMntitMiB  and  its  tendency  to  what  ia  suitable  to 
ifiielf"  (St.  TlioiiiMs,  •■tV)ntr;i  Gcntil(^s",  IV,  xix). 
Accordingly,  C«<><1  doon  not  direct  cnaiturc.s  U)  tht-ir 
fixda  from  outside,  but  through  their  own  nature. 
This  teleological  view  docs  not  suppose  that  every 
effioiant  cau.se  in  the  worhl  ia  direoted  immediaidy 
bv  an  tntelligenee,  but  by  its  own  natural  tendency. 
The  Divine  plan  of  creation  is  carried  out  by  the 
various  beings  thern-stUvLM  acting  in  f^onformity  with 
their  nature.  When,  however,  thin  tinahty  is  callcil 
immanent,  this  expression  must  not  be  understood 
in  a  pantheistic  sense,  as  if  the  intelligence  which  the 
irorla  manifests  were  to  be  identified  with  the  world 
itaetf,  but  in  the  aeaae  that  the  immediate  prinoipla 
of  finality  is  immanent  in  every  being. 

II.  Thus  understood  the  principle  of  telcologj' 
sccnw  alrao.it  obvious.  Activity  is  essential  to  ever>' 
beinx,  and  the  .siime  su))Htaiice,  placed  in  the  same 
ooiuiitions,  always  act^i  in  the  same  way.  Its  cfTcct, 
ibmtttm,  does  not  happen  by  chance,  for  chance 
cannot  aoooant  for  6mr  and  atability.  Within  Um 
substance  Raelf  mtMt  be  fowui  a  principle  of  deter- 
mination. Now  what  is  a  determination  but  sin 
adaptation  and  an  orientation  towtu^  an  end?  The 
fact  that  the  worlii  is  novemed  by  laws,  far  from 
giving  any  support  to  the  me<:}uuu/tic  conception,  is 
nrther  oppooed  to  it.  A  law  is  not  a  cause,  but  iha 
tcKpntuatk  of  thft  fwtiBtiint  nuumnp  in  whiok  mmims 
imdnee  HuSr  effects.  To  8a;sr  thai  tiiera  are  laws  u 
iilBllljr  to  state  the  determinism  of  nature,  ami  it  is 
praeisely  to  this  detcrmini.sm  that  St.  TJionuis 
i^>p<':iLs  to  estahlisfi  teleolojrv.  "Every  active  cause 
for  an  end,  otherwise  from  ita  activity  one  effect 
not  result  rather  tlian  another,  except  by 
'  (SunmiaTheoL,I,Q.  xliv,a.4).  Andasain: 
"It  is  neecamfy  that  every  active  cause  should  act 
for  an  end.  For  in  a  scries  of  causes,  if  the  first  be 
PBmoved,  the  otlicrs  al.sj  are  removed  [i.  e.,  fail  to 
produce  their  rflict-',  Uu(  the  final  cause  is  the 
nrat  of  all  causes.  The  reason  is  that  matter  does  not 
receive  a  form  [i.  e.,  docs  not  change]  except  througli 
the  iafluenoe  of  an  active  cause.  nothing  of  itaeif 
poaees  from  jBoltiilte  to  flcfus  (see  Acnm  ar  PoTwnu], 
and  the  active  cause  docs  not  act  except  in  OODS^ 
cjucnce  of  the  intention  of  an  end.  Otherwise,  if  the 
active  cause  were  not  lictcrmined  to  produce  some 
particular  effect,  it  woulil  not  pmduce  this  rather 
than  some  other.  In  order  to  pro<luce  a  determined 
effect,  it  must,  therefore,  be  determined  to  something 
in  particular  which  serves  as  an  end.  As  in  rational 
beings  this  determination  takes  place  through  the 
rational  appetite  or  will,  so  in  other  beings  it  takes 
place  through  a  natural  inclination  which  is  called 
natural  appetite"  (Summa  Theol.,  I-II.  Q.  i,  a.  2). 

Efficient  causes  are  nut  inditTerent,  and  thflir  effects 
are  not  fortuitous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  ibe 
many  individual  activities  of  the  various  beings  of  the 
wt)rld  order  and  harmony  result  in  the  universe. 
And  when  different  forces  converge  toward  a  har- 
monious result,  their  convergence  cannot  be  cxj  ilained 
except  by  admitting  that  they  tend  to  reaU/e  a  phm. 
Life  is  essentially  teleological.  There  is  a  co-ordina- 
tion of  all  the  organs,  the  functions  of  every  one 
depending  on  those  of  the  others,  and  tendinjs  to  the 
wdfare  of  the  whole  oigaaism.  Little  by  kttle  the 
prhnltiTe  edl  develops  aeeordfaig  to  the  general  type 
of  the  species  and  evolves  into  the  complete  organism. 
To  Aristotle's  statement  that  "nature  adapts  the 
organ  to  the  function,  and  not  the  fimcticm  to  the 
organ"  (De  partib..  animal.,  IV,  xii.  694b,  13), 
Lucretius  rflfdiM:  "Nothing  in  the  body  is  made  in 
Older  that  we  magr  um  it.  What  h^pens  to  exist 
is  the  eaose  of  its  use"  (De  nat.  reram,  IV,  833;  ef. 
822-56), — an  objection  which  hnd  been  presented 
more  forcibly  by  .\ristoflc  liinisclf  i  Pliys.,  II,  viii, 
lyst)  .  The  function,  it  is  true,  in  the  result  of  the 
organ;  the        sees  because  it  is  an  eye,  and,  in 


general,  every  function  is  an  effect  of  active  eaiises. 

Hut  what  is  not  explained  by  mcch.ini.-^rn  is  the  oon- 
vergence  of  many  different  cau.se.s  toward  a  given 
result.  If  organs  arc  so  many  mecliani.sins,  it  remains 
to  be  indicated  how  these  mechaniium  were  organized. 
If  appeal  is  nuide  to  evohlUon,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  evolution  is  not  a  cause,  but  a  mode  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  organic  evolution  rather  accentuates 
the  need  of  final  causes.  In  the  inorganic  world, 
the  constancy  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  resulting 
order  of  the  world  manifest  the  existence  in  every 
bemg  of  a  principle  of  direction  and  orientation. 

The  fundamental  defect  of  mechanism  consists  in 
giving  exclusive  attention  to  the  analysing  of  every 
event  into  its  causes,  and  in  forgetting  to  look  for  the 
reason  of  their  syntliesis.  If  we  take  a  clock  to  pieces, 
we  discov(>r  in  it  notliing  but  springs,  wheels,  pivots, 
levers  etc.  When  we  have  explained  the  mechanism 
which  ultimately  uiusos  the  revolutions  of  the  hands 
on  the  dial,  shall  we  say  that  the  clock  was  not  made 
to  kftp  time?  The  intfUwBficft  that  'gyM''^  It  ia 
not  hi  the  docle  itsdf  wUdTnow  dbeys  its  own  laws. 

Yet  in  reality  we  have  an  adaptation  of  iih.ui'^  fo  an 
end.  Thus  the  uncon.scious  finality  in  the  worl  1  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  an  intelligent 
cause  of  the  world.  The  whole  preceding  doctrine 
fii  wall  summed  up  in  the  following  passage  from  St. 
Thomas  CBumma  Theol.,  I,  Q.  eiii,  a.,  ad  3iim): 
"The  natazai  Beoassity  inherant  m  thmga  that  are 
determined  tOOOO effect  is  impresse<l  on  them  by  the 
Divine  power  which  directs  them  to  their  end,  just 
as  the  nw<'.ssity  which  directs  the  arrow  to  the  targ<'t 
is  impressed  on  it  by  the  archer,  and  docs  not  come 
from  the  arrow  itself.  There  la  this  difference,  how>> 
ever,  that  what  craatmae  faaaiye  from  God  is  their 
nature,  iHieraas  the  dueeUon  imparted  by  man  to 
natural  things  beyond  what  is  natural  to  them  is  a 
kind  of  violence.  Hence,  as  the  forcetl  necessity  of 
the  arrow  shows  the  dirertiun  intended  by  the  archer, 
so  the  natural  deU!rminism  of  creatures  is  a  sign  of 
the  government  of  Divine  Providence". 

FahuI  K.  Th(or\f  fnnrlamentaU  dr  I'attf  rt  If  In  jnii»fnneT  (7th  cd., 
F»ri.-.  I'.H*'.!):  l:-iNr.  Thfixm  I  Ivomlun.  1>>S'.I.,  ilr  ;m:ki.kt,  Athie- 
mtiiu  Mttaphutik  ^.MUiutt<>r,  1900):  Idem.  Der  mr<fuirii>rhe  Mrmit- 
■MM  (PadvlMfa,  1893);  Jankt,  Lm  emum  /btaUi  (Paris.  1S82). 
tr.br  AFTtacK  (Edinbunth.  18g3);  Mncm,  MHaphutiq^a*  (ft- 

(Krriburit,  18S0);  Sci.i-T-I'nt  r>m)\iME  and  Kichet,  prut/li-nw 
df.i  cauta  finale*  (Paris,  1902);  or  Vorokh,  Citute  tfficii-nle  et 
mutf  finalt  (Paru,  1889) ;  Baldwin  and  Moohk  in  Did.  of  Philon. 
and  PtuchoL  (Now  Yorit,  1901).  •.  v.;  Kiatxii,  W&rterbuch  der  phi- 

C.  A.  DUBRAY. 

Teleimthy  (r^X«,  far,  and  wa$ttr,  to  experience), 
a  term  introfluced  by  F.  W.  H.  .Nlyers  in  1882  to 
denote  "the  ability  cm  one  mind  to  impress  or  to  be 
impressed  by  another  mind  otherwise  than  through 
the  recognised  channels  of  sense"  (Gumey,  "Phan- 
tasms of  the  Living",  I,  6);  or:  "the  communication 
of  impressions  of  any  kmd  from  one  mind  to  another, 
independently  of  the  recogniaed  channels  of  sense" 
(Myers,  "Human  Personality",  I,  x.\i). 

I.  The  term  telepathy  is  sometimes  use<^l,  in  con- 
formity with  its  derivation,  to  mean  the  direct  com- 
munication between  minds  at  a  great  distance.  Such 
terms  as  thou^t-transference,  mind^eading,  or 


—I  ^Iwn  *WS^  to  the  diieet 

ccHimimieatlcp  between  mfcida  hi  xbe  same  room  ov 

at  a  small  distance.  Generally,  however,  at  least  in 
English,  telepathy  connotes  only  the  exclu>ion  of 
the  rwognized  channels  of  sensation,  irresjiect  ive  of 
the  dist^ce.  It  supposes  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
uaual  sigu  by  irfdoB  ideas  are  manifested — spaedi^ 
writing^  gaattne^  muaanlar  oontiastioaif  facial  enxca- 
aion,  eto.— may  be  diapenaed  with,  and  that  mhids  era 
able  to  commimicate,  if  not  directly  and  immcdiately. 
at  any  rate  through  some  me<lium  which  Is  distinct 
from  the  ordinary  nie<liimi  of  sense-jierccption.  Thus 
undttatood,  telepathy  includes  two  classes  of 
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A.  The  first  c\ass  eonsistj;  of  intentional  communi- 
ication.s,  when  a  [KTson  ftfu-  aiii-nl)  by  the  concen- 
tration of  his  mind  on  .Homt'  object  makes  an  effort 
to  transfer  an  idea  to  another  pi^rson  (the  percipient) 
who  may  or  may  not  be  aware  of  the  attempt,  and 
who  ma^  or  may  not  make  aa  effort  to  receive  the 
communication.  The  experiments,  made  sometimes 
on  normal,  more  generally  and  more  Ruooeeafully  on 
fagrpnotiaea  subjects,  include  the  transference  of 
tastes,  sounds,  visual  imaRes,  puin  etc.;  the  Ktiossing 
of  numbers,  cards,  colourSj  tliagr;ims  etc.,  thought 
of  by  the  agentj  the  execution  or  inhibition  of  move- 
ments in  oomphanco  with  the  sgent's  will^  the  pro- 
dnotion  or  oesMtion  of  the  hypnotic  eondition  at  a 
eonnaaad  mentally  given;  and  other  sfanilsr  trans* 
fercnces  of  thought.  In  a  few  sucre&'iful  in.«itaneea 
the  agent  ha.s  been  a})Ie  to  priwluee  anparitions  of 
himself  or  even  of  a  third  jMTf^on  to  tne  percipient 
in  another  room  or  house.  In  these  experiments  the 
main  diffioulty  ii  to  make  fcure  that  the  percipient 
in  no  wy  mm  his  mmmf  whicfa  aro  in  a  atato  oC 
InrpenBslseBia  or  extnuirdnmy  asutcoess,  and  tluit 
the  correct  gues-ses  cannot  be  aecoimfed  for  by  similur 
habits,  suggest ion.<^,  and  assoeiatioos  in  both  the 
agent  and  tfu'  i)iT(  ipi(  nt.  Exhibitions  of  so-called 
imnd-readina  are  generally  explainable  either  by  clever 
eoQuaian,  or  ny  musde-reading  wbm  them  is  contact 
botirasn  tiia  »§pot  and  the  jewgia^^or  by  the 
intfli  pi  elation  of  sensory  indications  eonsooosly  or 
ODeonsciouslv  given. 

B.  The  other  class  of  facts  consists  of  spontaneous 
communications  in  which,  as  far  as  we  can  know, 
the  agent  has  no  intention  of  manifesting  himself  to 
the  pere^ent.  Herein  are  mcluded  especially  the 
intimation  of  the  danger,  illness,  dirtiesa,  or  death 
of  some  person,  generally  a  f itend  or  Tdathre,  and  the 
apparition  ci  the  phantasm  of  such  a  person,  especially 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  degree  of  precision 
and  exaetnesH  of  these  monition.s  varies  indefinitely. 
Sometimes  they  consist  in  a  merely  physical  occur- 
rence coincident  with  the  death,  such  as  noise,  the 
fall  of  aome  object,  of  a  picture,  etc.  Sometimes 
flt-defined  and  meiqplicable  feelings  of  restleeeneas 
and  uneasiness  are  experienced,  or  the  sudden  idea 
of  what  is  happening  flashes  across  the  mind.  Some- 
tiiiie.s  finall\',  t  ither  iii  the  wuking  state  or  in  dreani-J, 
apparitions  are  stn  n,  and  even  entire  sceneji  witnessed 
in  all  their  details.  The  main  difficulty  in  these 
cases  is  to  determine  whether  thciy  present  mere 
ooineidsneaa  due  to  eid>jeetiv«  ffofeon,  anc^  as  habit, 
aasodation,  memary,  expectation  ete.,  or  a  real 
causality. 

II.  Two  problems  arc  to  be  solved  regsfdingtalfl!^ 
athy:  A.  Is  the  existence  of  telepathy  as  a  fact 
demonstrated?    B.  If  it  is,  what  is  its  explanation? 

A.  Is  the  fact  of  telepathy  established?  In  the 
paat  thirty  or  forty  years,  this  subject  has  been 
studied  critically.  A  large  number  of  facts  have  been 
collected,  especially  by  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  founded  in  1882,  and  have  been  putjli.shcd 
in  "Phantasms  of  the  Living",  the  "Proceedings"  of 
the  society,  and  many  other  works.  In  France,  the 
" Annates  des  Sciences  Psycbiques"  also  record 
numerous  cases.  At  present  the  literature  on  the 
aubject  ia  vcnr  estenaive.  After  eonaidering  the 
eumidative  eiridenoe  for  the  erirtenee  of  telepathy, 
there  cannot  fail  to  remain  in  the  mind  at  le:ust  a 
general  impression  that  ehanre  d<K-s  not  account  for 
the  number  of  coincidencts,  which  is  far  greater  than 
could  be  expected  according  to  chance-probability. 
In  the  "OaiMia  of  Halhiehtigtioiia",  after  due  allow- 
wee  ior  poanUe  eanasa  of  onnr,  wheveaa  ordinary 
dianoe  eaauidenee  would  rfre  1 :19,000  as  the  propor- 
tion  of  the  OOincidencGS  of  apparitions  with  the  fact 
of  death,  the  actual  pmportion  is  1:43,  or  440  times 
greater  than  would  be  exi>t  (  teil.  In  e\p<'rinient!4, 
the  proportion  of  sucoeBsful  attempts  varies  greatly, 


yet,  in  general,  it  is  far  above  that  which  chanc«>- 
coincidence  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Xe\<Tthe]ess, 
the  fact  of  telepathy  is  not  yet  accepte<i  univcrsalU' 
as  strictly  demonstrated.  TTiere  are  so  many  difii- 
culties  to  meet,  so  many  causes  of  error  to  avoid, 
and  so  many  ohatades  to  overcome,  that  results 
obtained  so  fsr  are  not  looked  upon  by  all  aaauflSciMlt 
to  give  a  scientific  certitude  of  the  fact. 

H.  Various  theories  have  been  profmsed  to  aecoimt 
for  the  fact  of  telepathy.  Some,  an|M'aling  to  a  pre- 
ternatural causality,  have  supposed  the  intervention 
of  good  or  evil  spu-it-s.  Rut  the  principle  admitted 
bv  all  scientists,  philosophers,  and  meologians  is 
that  a  fact  must  be  looked  upon  as  natural  until  the 
eotttrary  is  proved.  The  preaait  impossibility  of 
piving  a  sr  iontifir  expl.ination  is  no  proc)f  that  there 
IS  no  scientific  exjjlanation.  The  tmexplained  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  the  unexplainable,  and  the 
strange  and  extraordinary  nature  of  a  fact  is  not  a 
justification  for  attributing  it  to  powers  above  nature. 
Annthfi*  attiiwrti  "**»«*^"  the  aoiritistic  hvoothesis. 
cannot  be  diseoned  here  {see  Spimtism).  Attempts 
at  a  scientific  expl;in:ition  rest  cither  on  a  p.';ychologi- 
cal  basis  (Myers,  .'^ir  (Jliver  lyodge)  or  on  a  nhysir:d 
and  physiological  basis  (Sir  W.  Crookes,  Fiournoy, 
Ochorowicz).  Among  psychological  attraopts  is  the 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  subn 
or  aublimioalaelf  endowed  with  all  the] 
to  aeeotmt  for  aB  the  faets.  While 
infliirnt-e  of  the  snbeon.scious  or  rlie  subliminal 
cannot  !)*•  <l('tiied,  ilic  theory  in  its  gcncralitv  ha."?  the 
gr;ive  defect  of  being  the  fact  itself  expre.s.'^fd  in  other 
terms,  and  of  having  for  ita  only  proof  the  fact  itself 
which  it  seeks  to  explain.  Others  simply  apiieol  to 
aoperaonnal  faculties  that  are  purely  p^cholosieaL 
Among  physiological  and  physical  attempts  are  the 
suppositions  of  some  neurotic  fl^iirl,  brain  vibrations, 
or  a  special  form  of  energy  transmuted  from  bruin  to 
brain  through  some  unknown  medium.  .Ml  these 
attempts  arc  unsatisfactory,  anri,  according  to  all, 
the  problem  is  still  unsolved.  Further  experiments 
are  needed,  both  to  establish  the  fact  itself  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  chiefly  to  determine  its  psycholocioel 
and  physical  conditiooa.  Until  tliia  m  dona^  any 
theory  is  premature. 

OaAMKT,  L'oceiUiiim  kitr  «(  niourd^kmi  (Mbolpalllar,  1007), 
tr.  TnnErr,  The  Man*U  hevema  Seitnei  (New  Yorlc,  1910); 
Oi  KVET,  Mters,  Poduork,  PhanUitnu  <>/  ihr  /  iiiVn;  (Ix>ndon, 
ISXi);  Mvi;k.h,  Human  PertonatUtf  anti  .'.s  .Siiri:  <;/  of  HoHxl^ 
Death  (London  and  New  York,  lOO."?);  Gi  rii»;ui  i  t,  I>rr  Kanpf 
umditSrelt  (Maint,  1903);  Majion.  T'U!»t.'h'j  ar,.i  iK^  SuKhv.,:.jl 
S*i/  (New  York,  ISW);  Maxwell,  Im*  thtnominet  ptychuntt* 
Vm/kk  IWH);  «r.  Wmem,  tUlBriAM  PKmomsnn  (New  Yotk 
■nd  LoBooB.  leOS):  IflaBciBB,  P»tMMogu  (LouT»in,  IMS): 
OcHOBowrn,  Tm  »ugiit»tinn  menlalt  fPurin,  (r.  FrrzGBULa 

(New  York.  IHOl!;  r<ii>Mr>ni;,  ,4|>pori/iniij  afii  Thought-Tmm»- 
/erenct  (London  and  .\fW  York.  1S94);  Tuumar,  Ttiotidhi-TramP' 
ference  (New  York,  1005);  A-VO.n.,  Prtttentimenti  t  iHepatie,  a 
•erica  of  artidea  in  Cirilti  aittolita  (1899,  IWO);  Ant%al*M  4ea 
icienett  psyehir/uen,  pftjwim;  ProeerHingt  of  the  Socidu  for  Ptyekiatl 
Re-tearch,  puistiiu,  enixs.-iully  Hepori  on  Ih*  CenauM  of  UaltHeuta' 
honn.  X  ( i894h  26-422:  SoowiOK  ia  Baloww.  DiBL  ti  FkOm. 
on  i  p^jchoTckmr  TsA^  IMO.  a  t.  IWipsrtst  mmllhmStSi 


c. 


Telese,  Diocese  op  (TELEisiNENsiH). — Tdeee^  a 
small  town  in  the  Province  of  Bcnevento,  Southern 
Italy,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Colore,  well  known 
for  Its  hot  sulphur  aprincB.  The  ruins  of  the  anei«it 
Telesia,  the  Traia  of  neOsean  eoins,  are  to  be  seen  vet 
on  Monte  Aoerro.  The  city  wa^;  nipt  tired  by  Hannibal 
in  207  B.  c:  Scipio  founded  a  enlony  there.  Having 
fallen  inf-o  decay  it  wa.s  rebuilt  in  tlie  ninth  century. 
Its  first  bishop  mentioned  is  Agnellus  (487)  j  in  the 
tenth  century  it  was  subject  to  the  Archbishop  of 
BeneventOk  In  1612  Bishop  Gian  FVanoeaoo  Leooi 
(1508)  tranaferred  the  episcopal  resldeBoe  to  Oerreto 
Sannita.  In  ISIS  the  sec  was  united  to  that  of  Pied- 
imontc  d'.-Vlife,  but  w.as  re-established  in  18S2.  Aujong 
its  bishops  we  may  nn\,-:  Alberico  Giacquinto  (^1540), 
renowned  for  his  learning  and  piety;  Angelo  T 
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elli  (1567),  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  of 
which  he  wrote  the  acta  and  a  diary ;  Vincenato  LupoU 
(1792),  a  distinguished  jurisconsult.  The  diocese 
contains  24  parishes  with  (50,600  inhabitants,  40 
secular  and  10  regular  priests,  2  convents  of  men  and  5 
nunneries,  and  a  school  for  young  girls. 

CAPrcia.rm.  Le  chitM  (VHalia,  XIX;  Pacblu,  MtmorU  «to- 
rieh*  d\  TtUit  (1775). 

U.  BENia>a. 

Telesio,  Reknardtno,  Italian  humanist  and  phil- 
osopher, b.  of  a  noble  family  at  Cosenza,  near  Naples, 
150fS;  d.  there,  1588.  He  studietl  surcejwively  at 
Milan,  Rome,  and  Padua.  In  Southern  Italy  the  re- 
volt against  Aristoteleanism  had  already  begun.  At 

Padua  Telesiio  first 
came  to  be  recognised 
as  a  leader  of  the  anti- 
Aristoteleans.  After 
residing  several  years 
in  Rome,  where  he  en- 

1'oye<l  the  putronage  of 
'aul  IV,  Telesio  re- 
turned to  Naples,  and 
later  foundml  an  acad- 
emy at  Cosenza.  His 
principal  work  is  enti- 
tled "De  rerum 
natura  jgxta  propria 
principia7,  the  first 
part  of  wnich  was  pub- 
lished in  Rome,  1565, 
and  the  second  in 
Naples,  1587.  He  was 
T>  .  a  radical  opponent 

lla^TlDn>rUSi£I.K<aj     both  of  the  method 

phy.  He  considered 
that  the  scholastic  fol- 
lowers of  Aristotle  re- 
lied too  much  on  reason  and  too  little  on  the  senses. 
The  "reasoners",  he  believed,  were  over-confident 
of  their  power  to  reach  the  secrets  of  nature  by 
syllogistic  methods.  With  conscious  humility, 
therefore,  he  determined  to  trust  to  his  senses 
alone,  and,  beginning  "in  the  dust",  he  strove 
to  reach  the  highest  pinnaclt*  of  natural  truth.  This 
exclusion  of  reason  from  the  task  and  the  conso- 
auent  exaltation  of  sense  above  every  other  faculty  of 
tnc  mind  n>8ulted  naturally  in  the  sensistic  doctrine 
that  all  knowled^  is  feeling;  (s«n«u«)  or  sensation,  and 
in  the  materiali-stic  doctnne  that  the  soul  itself  is 
material.  In  the  content  of  his  philosophy  he  op- 
posed the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of  matU-r  and  fonn, 
substituting  for  it  the  doctrine  that  everything  is 
composed  of  matter  and  force,  the  two  principal 
forces  being  heat  and  cold.  Heat  is  centralized  in  the 
sun,  and  cold  in  the  earth.  As  the  Platonist  Patrizzi 
pointed  out,  there  is  an  inherent  contradiction  in 
Telesio's  system.  For,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  senses 
and  not  on  reason,  since  the  senses  do  not  reveal  the 
existence  of  matter  except  as  modified  by  forces,  the 
central  doctrinal  principle  Ls  in  contradiction  with  the 
most  important  methodological  tenet.  This  point 
was  brought  out  in  the  discu.ssions  between  the  advo- 
cates of  Aristotle  and  the  followers  of  Telesio  in  the 
sixteenth  centur>'.  Among  the  most  ardent  disciples 
of  Telesio  were  Campanella  and  Giordano  Bruno. 

Flo«E!«Tt!«0.  Brmardino  TtUtio,  StuHi  Uorici,  etc.  (2  vol*., 
Florenre.  1H72);  HorroiNu.  Hxit.  of  Mod.  Fhtl.,  it.  MxrEn,  I 
(LooidoD,  1900),  92  aqq.:  Wi.hdelbajio,  Hitt.  of  Phil.,  tr.  Torrs 
(New  York,  1901).  366  miq. 

WiujAM  Turner. 

Telasphonu,  Saint,  Pope  (about  125-136).  He 
was  the  seventh  Roman  bishop  in  succcasion  from  the 
Apostles,  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Ire- 
naeuB  (Adv.  hxrcscs.  III.  iii.  3),  suffered  a  glorious 
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martjTdom.  Euscbius  (Hist,  eccl.,  IV,  vii,  xiv)  places 
the  beginning  of  his  pontificate  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  Hadrian's  reign  (128-129),  his  death  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-139).  These 
statements,  however,  should  bo  compared  with  Light- 
foot,  "The  Apostolic  Fathers",  I  (Ixindon,  1899),  201 
sq.,  section  on  "Earlv  Roman  Successions",  and  Har- 
nack,  "Geachichte  Jer  altchristl.  Literatur",  pt.  II, 
"Die  Chronologic",  I  (Leipzig,  1879),  70  sq.  In  the 
fragment  of  the  letter  of  Irena;us  of  Lyons  to  Pope 
Victor  concerning  the  celebration  of  Easter  (Euseb., 
"Hist,  cccl.,"  V,xxiv),Telc8phoru8  ismentionwlas  one 
of  the  Roman  bishops  who  alwaj-s  celebrated  Easter 
on  Sunday,  without,  however,  abandoning  church  fel- 
lowship with  those  communities  that  did  not  follow 
this  custom.  None  of  the  statements  in  the  "Liber 
pontificalia"  and  other  authorities  of  a  later  date  as  to 
liturgical  and  other  decisions  of  this  pope  arc  genuine. 
In  the  Roman  Mart>'Tology  his  feast  is  given  under 
5  January;  the  Greek  Church  celebrates  it  on  22 
February. 

DucHESNB,  Liber  pont^cali$,  I  (Paris,  1886),  129  aq.j  jArri, 
Reaetta  rom.  poni.,  I  (2na  tui.),  A;  Lamqcm,  Ge*ekidite  atr  T6m- 
itdun  Kireht,  I  (Bona.  1881).  103-104. 

J.  P.  KiaacH. 


Telesphonu  of  Cosenxa  (Thbophorus,  Trbo- 

Lf)PHORi;s),  a  name  as-suiiiol  by  one  of  the  pseudo- 
prophets  during  the  time  of  the  Great  Schism.  He 

Save  out  that  he  was  bom  at  Cosenza  and  Uved  as  a 
ermit  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thebes.  Hia 
book  of  predictions  on  the  schism  was  the  most 
popular  of  the  numerous  prophetic  treatises  that  were 
spread  broadcast  by  the  many  self-constituted 
prophets  of  that  period.  More  than  twenty  manu- 
scripts of  it  are  still  extant,  and  it  first  appeared  in 
print  with  various  interpolations:  "Liber  ue  mai^nis 
tribulationibus  in  proximo  futuris,  etc."  (Venice, 
1516).  The  work  was  originally  compiled  about  1386 
from  the  writings  of  Joachim  of  Flora,  John  of 
R(X]uetailhuide,  the  "Cyrillic  Prophecy",  and  other 
apocalyiitic  treatises  whose  authors  arc  mentioned 
in  the  detlicatory  preface  addres.se<i  to  Antoniotto 
Adorno,  the  Doge  of  Venice.  Its  chief  prophe<ues  are: 
the  schLsra  will  end  in  1393  at  Perugia,  where  the 
antipope  and  his  followers  will  be  punished;  a  short 
period  of  peace  will  follow,  whereupon  the  Emperor 
Fre<ierick  III  with  three  antipopcs  will  inaugurate  a 
cruel  persecution  of  the  clergy,  who  will  lie  deprived 
of  all  their  temporalities;  King  Charles  of  Fnince  will 
be  imprLnone*!,  but  miraculously  liberated;  the 
"Angelic  Pastor"  will  ascend  the  papal  throne;  under 
his  pontificate  the  clergy  will  voluntarily  renounce 
their  temporal  possessions  and  a  general  council  will 
legislate  that  the  income  of  the  clergy  is  limited  to 
what  is  necessary  for  a  decent  livelihood;  the  "An- 
gelic Pastor"  will  take  from  the  German  electors 
the  right  to  elect  the  emperor,  he  will  crown  the 
French  King  Charles  emperor,  and  restore  the  Church 
to  its  original  poverty  and  service  of  God;  finally, 
the  pope  and  tne  emperor  will  undertake  a  crusade, 
regain  the  Holy  Land,  and  bring  the  Jews,  Greeks, 
and  infidels  back  to  Christ.  A  refutation  of  these 
prophecies,  written  by  the  German  theologian  Henry 
of  Langcnstein,  is  printed  in  Pez,  "Thesaurus  Anec- 
dotorum  NoHss,"  I.  II  (Augsburg,  1721-9),  507-64. 

Kampeim,  Kaurrprophetirn  u.  Raittrtaoen  (Munich,  1S96), 
235  aq.;  Partom,  GmcA.  der  PdptU.,  tr.  Antbobus.  I  (LodJoo, 
1891),  152-5. 

Michael  Ott. 

Tell  el-Amarna  Tablets,  The,  are  a  collection  of 
some  3.50  clay  tablets  found  in  1887  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  citv  of  Akhetaton  (modem 
Tell  el-Amama)  am)ut  midway  between  Memphis 
and  Thebes.  200  of  them  are  now  in  BcrUn,  852  in 
the  British  Museum,  50  in  Cairo,  22  in  Oxford;  only 
a  few  are  private  propertv.  They  arc  written  in  the 
Bahvlonian  laniruanLMi^flMMlDna  charactere  and 
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date  from  the  fifteenth  century  b.  c.   They  consist 

mostly  i>f  letters  uii«l  Stute  records  sent  to  Kings 
Ameahotep  111  iuxi  Ainonhotcp  IV  of  Egypt,  by 
rulfln  of  Wo^itfrn  Asiu  (Hubylonia,  Aieyria,  ftlittuni) 
and  provincial  go\crnors  of  Amumi  (Northern 
Syria)  aod  Canium  (I'uifst  ine).  AH  these  documents 
tmaw  oonsiderable  light  on  the  oonditiona  of  Western 
Asia  from  about  1500  to  1900  b.  c.  ;  they  oontain  most 
precious  inf'irrnaf ion  roiieerning  the  hi.story,  fieog- 
nipliy.  religion,  iiiui  langiiu^^e  of  tlie  predweasors  and 
romemix)r;iries  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine,  and,  in 
many  caae»,  illustrate  and  confirm  what  we  alrea4y 
know  bom  the  Oid  Testamsot. 

The  best  work  on  tlie  Tell  ei-Anuuiia  tablet!  (trmnwription,  Otr- 
mM  Umiulation,  Kloaaftry,  and  notM)  ia  that  of  Kncdtxon,  />m 
Bt  Amarna  Tafeln  in  Jlinrii-hs'  Vorderarialinclit  Ribiiothek,  II 
(Lcipiig,  1907-W),  Thr  HitI;ii  u.-kI  ( 'airn  talili-t-(  wi-n*  editod  by 

von  El  Amarna  (1889- 
Wt*  and  timw  in  tlia  nimah  Muaeum  by  Bksolo,  Tha  TM  tl- 
Amama  TUUda  «i  Ma  B.  (Londoo.  1892).  For  all  ubieu 
known  in  1806  aee  also:  WtitcKixR.  Die  Thonla/ein  ran  Trli-H- 
Amama  (tnuMcription,  Ocrtnftn  tnnulation,  ami  glossary); 
ScBRADSX,  Krilimchriftlwhe  BthluilKrh  (Berlin.  lS9fl):  Kngli^h 
tTanslatioo  by  .Mi:Tr-Mj-  (Ilcrlin  iirni  New  York,  lHU<i>;  Condbr, 
ThM  TM-Amama  TabUtt  (2ad  ed..  London.  1894):  Kiebuhb,  Th* 
Bmitd:  Bmtimt tiBmnt md  Wuum  Awktintim 


ink  MnMirv  B.  C.  aeeoriiy  to  A*  ^TSO^Amama  UOiUU  {th» 
Aneitnt  Bam.  (I^ndon,  1901);  YixwaiM  Penua,  7>U  H-Amarna 
(Londoo.  IK94):  IncM.  Syria  and  Bnpt  from  Ih*  Ttit  d- Amarna 
LtttrrM  (I^ntloii.  1898);  Idem.  A  Ifitl.  of  Ancient  Egypt.  II  (4th 
ed..  I^oihImij,  10O4):  JekeuiaS,  Da>  AUe  Tettameni  im  Ltchtt  dtM 
Atlm  OnmU.  (Leipiig.  1906):  Webbk,  Die  LiUratw  dtr  Babif 

A.  A. 


Tfilles,  Gabriel,  Spanish  ])ric8t  and  poet,  better 
known  by  hiapeeudonym  of  Tirao  de  Molina,  b.  at 
Madrid,  c.  ISTl;  d.  «l  Soria,  Atagte»  31  March.  1648. 
LiUle  is  known  of  Us  mify  yasn  «nc|it  that  be 
studied  si  AleaU  de  HenaMB.  The  enek  dale  of  Ms 
ordination  to  the  priest lu>od  is  not  known,  hut  the 
earlieut.  noticeof  hini  m  that  connexion  i.s  in  ItilO  when 
he  i.s  nu'iii ioncii  liy  Niniri's  df  d.-iranionte  v  Corroy  in 
his  "ly<'t:uiiu  Moral  as  Pmlre  Fray  flubnel  T^llez  of 
the  Order  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Merced.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  devoted  the  bat  veara  of  his  life  to  the 
affairs  of  his  order  and  occupied  responsible  oflSoes  in 
it.  In  1619  he  was  superior  of  a  convent  at  Trujillo 
in  Efltremadura;  in  16^,  and  for  several  years  follow- 
ing, he  li\  eil  in  tlie  monaster}'  of  the  order  in  Madrid; 
anti  in  It)  l.">  he  IxTame  prior  of  the  monastery  at  .Soria 
where  lie  died  three  years  later.  It  has  been  stated 
that  he  adopted  his  nam  ds  jiume  on  account  of  his 
Holy  orders,  but  this  thaoiy  is  qtp*'^^^  disproved 
fajir  the  fact  that  both  nanm  Htpaand  on  tlw  asma 
titlc-paec. 

Tirso  s  first  printed  volume,  "Jyos  Cip:imile.'<  do  To- 
ledo, "  uiipoared  in  .Madrid  in  IG'24 and Biirceloiui,  llWl. 
The  name  in  taken  frtjin  cignrrnl,  a  Toledian  word 
meaning  a  country  house.  The  work  is  patterned 
after  Boccaccio's  "  Decameron  "  and  is  a  eoUection  of 
tales  and  pooois  ahd  three  comedies,  wofoaeA  to  be 
redted  and  played  by  a  company  of  ladies  and 

Scntlcmcn  who  mtx't  ;it  .i  rignmd  for  the  purpose  of 
iversion.  A  weond  coltcciion  enfitle<l  "  Deleit.ir 
aprovecliando, "  appeared  in  Miulrid  in  1635,  and  con- 
tains essays,  autos  sacrameniaks,  and  three  religious 
tales.  As  a  di^unatic  writer,  Tirso  was  \cry  prolific. 
He  is  credited  with  having  written  four  hunued  playi^ 
but  only  about  eighty  are  now  araflaUe.  Durinfbis 
life  hi.s  comedies  were  published  in  five  parts,  the  first 
in  Seville,  1627,  the  third  in  Tortosa,  U^^iA,  the  weond 
and  fourth  in  Madrid,  1635,  and  the  last  in  Madrid, 
1636.  Thciw  contain  fifty-nine  plays.  The  play 
which  has  given  Tirso  his  fame  is  his  "Burlador  de 
SeriUa  y  Convidado  de  Fiedra",  in  wiiicb  be  created 
tfw  eiisnetflr  of  Don  Juan,  afterward  iimnortaKsed  by 
MbaSltinhis  opera  of  that  name  and  by  Ixird  Ryron 
InMspoem.    lis  is  at  bin  best  in  his  comedies  and  his 

secular  nij">i'i--<.  He  excels  in  wift|  orifinalilsr of  diai> 
lofue,  and  ingenuity  of  pk>t. 


DaOmOA.  Teaorodrl  Tmlro  RunaHal  fParia.  1838):  HaBTIKII. 

arHmB.  Ttatr,,  h:-n>^/i.l.,  .Ir  Fr.  Gahri'l  THUt  (Matlrid,  1<C{5»-1^: 
.MrSoi  PcSa,  El  Tr.iln,  dri  Maetiro  Ttrto  4f  MM\na  ( Vallmlolid, 
1889):  BuLMCA  itK  UM  lUoa,  7Vw>  tU  Molina  (Madrid.  1800). 

VwrivKA  FiWMun. 

Tellier,  Michel  La,  b.  19  April,  1603;  d.  at  Paris, 
30  Oct.,  1685.  He  was  commissioned  by  Cardinal  Max- 
arin  to  oreanice  the  royal  army,  and  having  helped  to 

appea,«e  the  trouble,'*  of  the  Fronde,  he  left  to  his  son 
Louvoi«  in  l(>ti6  hi.s  duties  jus  sccrefarv-  of  war.  After 
h  i  s  apjKjmtuient 
as  chancellor  by  ^^SkW-'- 
Louis  XIV  in  1677  ■C.^Ji 
he  had  a  decisive 
share  in  the  revo- 
cation  of  the  E<Iirt 
of  Nanttw,  which 
he  signet!,  2  ( >ct  , 
1685,  a  few  days 
before  his  death. 
Before  eipiring  he 
son^  the  canticle 
of  Simeon  "Nunc 
dimittis".  He 
8hare<l  Louis XH  '-i 
illusion  that  there 
were  almost  no 
Protestants  feft  in 
France,  ancv  that 
the  act  suppi^NsiuK 
the  liberty  uf  I'roi- 
estant  worship 
was  no  more  t  han 
the  public  recogni- 
tion of  an  aecom- 
piUsbed  faet,  the 
disappearance  of 
Michel  Lc  Tellier,  Marquis 
Piiri.s,  IS  Jan.,  1641;  d.  If, 
for  the  n^nuirkablc  expedition 


Michel  I, v.  Tri  i  ii  h 
EBgraving  by  l)<M|ufvaut'iJler  after 
painting  by  Charlea 


Protestantism. 


His  eldest  son, 
de  lyouvois  (b.  at 

.lulv,    1691),  noted 
with  which   he  or- 
ganized the  armies  for  the  wars  of  Ix)uis  XIV,  w.i-s 

tartly  responsible  for  this  false  idea»  for  he  led  the 
ing  to  believe  that  the  dragon ades,  nulitarv  expedi- 
tion which  Louvois  sent  into  Protestant  villages,  had 
finally  overcome  all  resistance.  The  youngest  son  of 
Michel  Ix*  Tellier  u;ls  Cliarlcs-Maurice  Le  Tellier. 
Michel's  funeral  orat  ion  \s  a^  <i<  li\  ered  by  Bofwuet  and 
F16chier. 

AnorA,  SiieKd  Lt  TMitr  tt   iorganimUion  it  Parmtt  monar- 
ckupu  (Paria.  Wt^iBPOmmK,         it$  UwmU  (S 
1M1-1S63).  _ 

GOTAO. 


Telmessus,  tituhu-  sc-o  in  Lycia,  suffragan  of  M\Ta. 
TelmeM.su.s  (or  iucorrectlj'  Telrni.ssis)  was  a  flourishing 
city  we.st  of  Lycia,  on  a  buy  of  the  .'*jirne  name  (al.«io 
caUed  Otaucm  smtu).  It  was  famed  for  its  school  of 
divinoa,  consulted  among  oChsn  by  Crccsus,  prior  to 
declaring  war  against  Cyrus,  and  by  Alexander, 
when  he  came  to  the  town  after  the  siege  of  Halicai^ 
nas-sus.  It  must  not  be  confnundfxl  with  a  city  of  the 
same  name  in  Caria.  Tehne.s«us  was  aim  called 
Anastiksiopolis  in  honour  of  the  emperors  of  that  name. 
Its  ruins  are  located  at  Makri  (1500  inhabitants,  half 
of  thsm  Greek),  the  capital  of  a  oasa  in  the  vilayet  of 
fimsna.  — »H  mtnntttil  unon  a  rather  inmortanfc 
banwur.  The  acropoHs  Is  still  in  esdstenoe  sor* 
rounded  bj'  walls  erected  by  the  Knijihts  of  Rhodes 
and  the  Genoese.  The  ruins  incluile  the  remains 
of  a  theatre  antl  a  curious  tomb  cut  in  the  n)ck. 
Makri  derives  its  name  from  the  Macni  of  the  iincients 
— the  Lda  Longa  of  the  medieval  llahans,  wliich  lay 
at  the  entnuifle  to  the  gulf.  Le  Quien  (Oriens  Christ., 
I,  971)  mentions  two  bishops  or  Tehnessos:  ffihiy 
(370)  and  Zenodotus,  at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon 
(4.')!).  The  latter  is  calle<J  "  Ui-shop  of  the  Metntpolis 
of  Telmes.s;ri  and  the  Isle  of  Macra".  The  "Notitiffl 
cpisoopatMum  "  meT'ti"i»'  Telmessus  y-tnnn^  the  suf 
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fragans  of  Bfl^m  until  th^  (onth  century,  when  it  ia 
no  longer  called  Marni;  in  iiicnfioii  is  made  of 

the  Sfc  of  " Macra  and  ]>yl)y--iiurii ".  Lybysium  or 
Levusdi  is  about  four  miles  south-west  of  Miikri,  and 
has  3000  inhabitants,  nearly  all  Greeks. 

Smith.  Dirt,  of  Crrrk  ijri-i  Hfmiri  (leftgr.  s  v.;  Tkxilh.  ,l.<i^ 
tnxntare  iruris,  IH»32i.  fttlT -iwH,  (  r-rvur.  /^i  Tur.rii'  .itn^ 
(Paru,  ism-*),  333,  III.  076  sea.;  Tomabcukic,  Zur  /u-f  tx,  Ar„ 
ft»i»wf*i'i      KMmtim  im  MiMaltm  iViMin*.  isur .  1 1. 

S.  PfTRloid. 

Te  Lucia  Ante  Terminum,  the  hynin  at  Compline 
in  the  Kunma  Br«  \  i  tr\  The  authorship  of  St. 
Ambroae,  for  which  Pimunt  contends,  ia  not  admitted 
hf  the  Denedietine  editors  or  by  Biragbi  (see  Am- 
mrmnw  HTmioaft&PHT).  The  nymo  ia  found  in 
a  l^fniiary  in  Irkli  •eript  (described  by  Blume  in  his 
"Curstif",  etc.)  of  the  eighth  or  early  ninth  century; 
but  the  ehkHMiLal  pro^xly  of  its  two  stanzas  {aolita  m 
the  thinl  liin'  of  the  original  text  in  the  only  exception) 
auggests  a  much  earlier  origin.  In  this  hymnary  it  is 
assigned,  together  with  the  hymn  "Chnste  qui  lux 
«e  eft  dies",  to  Compline.  An  earlier  arrangement 
(ae  diown  hv  the  Rule  of  St.  Cssarius  of  ^les,  c. 
o02)  coupled  with  the  "Christe  qui  lux"  the  hymn 
**Chri.ste  prtraraur  adnue",  and  assigned  both  to  the 
"twelfth  nour"  of  the  day  for  alternate  recitation 
throughout  the  year.  The  later  introduction  of  the 
"Te  lucis"  suggests  a  later  origin,  although  in  its 
■imple  dignity  the  hymn  is  not  unworthy  of  the  muae 
of  St.  Ambrose.  The  two  hymiui  "Te  lucis"  and 
"Christe  qui  lux"  did  not  maintain  everywhere  the 
same  relative  position;  the  latter  was  u»ed  in  winter, 
the  former  in  nuramer  and  on  festivals;  while  maiiv 
cathedrals  and  monaatorirs  replaced  the  "Tc  lucin^' 
by  the  "Chri-ste  qui  lux"  frtjiu  the  first  Sunday  of 
Lent  to  Passion  Sunday  or  Holy  Thursday — a  cus- 
tom followed  by  the  Dominicans.  The  old  Breviary 
of  the  Carthuaiaoe  used  the  "Ghrieto  qpu  lux'' 
throughout  the  year.  The  Roman  "Bnviny  aMrigns 
the  "Te  lucis"  daily  throughout  the  year,  except 
from  Holy  Thursday  (Te  Lucis  Ante  Terminum,  p.  2) 
t<)  the  Friday  after  liister,  induMvi  ly.  Morati,  in 
his  note.-^  on  Gavantuti'.s  Thesaurus  says  that  it  has 
always  held,  without  variation,  this  place  in  the 
Roman  Church.  As  it  is  sung  dailv,  the  Vatican 
Antipbonary  (now  passing  through  the  press)  gives 
it  many  plain-«»ng  wttinfi-^  for  the  varieties  of  season 
and  rite  (e.  g.  the  nmc  melodies,  pp.  117-121,  131, 
174,  3.W,  366). 

Meakns  and  JouaM  tu  Dictionary  of  Hifmnoloou  (2Dd  m1., 
Lomdon.  1007).  1185.  ITM.  To  iu  lUt  of  tnuwl.  add  Bmhiawe, 
Brtwiary  Hymnt  «M  Mbnt  SMu«fu«*  (Lcndon.  •.  d.),  no.  30; 

(New  York.  1908).  41; 
HKSliT,  Humn»  of  the  LittU  llouri  in  Bcetrmiftical  Revirw  (S*pt., 
1890),  204-09;  Kl!!«T  in  Skiplkt.  Annu^  Sanrtu*.  part  tl.  88; 

"  ~  21-30, 


I  >  !■ 


part 
ir.H,  l>7».. 


PlMOUT,  Let  hi/mntt  du  frrtviairr  rormnn 

defenda  (128-9)  the  liiniila  direotnisaa  of  Ute  Innfuagc  of  tho  we- 
ond  HymM  AneimU  mmd  Mmitm  (hwtorioal  edition. 

LoDdoo.  1900),  BO.  S4.  iHvm  Latin  test  and  tr.,  barmonised  plain- 
M>nc  and  a  nMM«ra  aettinit  ermiited  to  tb«  Katkolitekt  OtiMieht 
OMangbuek  (Andamach,  1608),  no.  103;  Daitibl,  Tkeaauna 
gyaMM^MgaM^j^^W^LCTM^  Dm  Cwmu  8.  Bensdiai  Nurtini, 

II.  T.  ITknuy. 

Temiakaming,  Vicariate  Apostolic  of,  suffragan 
of  Ottawa,  Canada,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Hudaon  Baj  and  the  Great  Whale  River;  on  the 
■onfh  hy  the  height  of  land,  or  watenbed,  except  hi 

the  Tcmiskaminc  distrirt,  where  the  southern  boun- 
dary is  47°  N.  Ixit. ;  on  t  he  t'a.st  by  72°  W.  long  ;  and  on 
the  west  by  91"  W.  long.  It  wa.-^  <  r< ctcd  on  22  S<'nt., 
1908,  by  (uviding  the  Diocese  of  Pembroke.  Father 
de  Bdhfeuille.  S.S.,  and  Father  Dupuy,  of  Montreal, 
flret  preached  the  Ooepel  here  in  1836.  Annual 
vmtB  were  made  to  the  Indians  of  the  (Betrtet,  mie> 
eions  hcing  hold  at  tho  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
trading  p<j.stM.  Tlic  (Ablates  of  Nf.vry  Immaculate 
were  given  charge  in  \s\A  lath-r  Lavcrloch^re 
was  the  first  of  these  sealous  misaionaries.  Ti 
a  reeideaee  at  Vott 


1863,  but  removed  to  Vill(>  ^^.arie  in  lfW6.  Lum- 
bering succeeded  the  fur  trade  and  was  followed  by 
agriculture,  the  fertile  ^hori-s  of  Lake  Teraiskaming 
rapidly  attracting  settlers,  liailway  construction 
with  the  discovery  of  silver  and  gold  (1903),  advanced 
the  (hitano  sectkm.  The  Catholic  population  of  the 
vicariate  is  about  20,000,  inehiding  some  6000  bidiane. 
Haileybury,  Ontario,  is  the  residence  of  the  fir.st 
vicjir  ApostoUc,  the  Itight  Rev.  Elie-Anicet  I>atulipe. 
There  are  17  parishes,  20  missions,  and  many  stations, 
served  by  21  secular  priests.  4  Missionaries  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  (who  have  a  college  also),  and  9  Oblates 
of  Mary  Immawilatft.  The  Marist  Brothers,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Assumption  (novitiate  at  Haileybury), 
the  Grey  Nuns  of  the  Cross,  the  Sisters  of  the  S.icrcd 
Heart,  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  and  the  Sisters  of 
the  Holy  Family  conduct  four  l)oanling-convcnts, 
two  hospitals,  and  one  industrial  school  and  refuge 
for  Indians,  besides  several  parochial  schools.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  EUe-Anioet  Latuhpe,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
St.  Anicet.  Province  of  Qoebee,  8  Au^.,  1850.  Or- 
dained on  30  May,  1885,  he  was  successively  curate  at 
St.  Henri,  Montreal,  chaplain  at  the  convents  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Montreal,  and  St.  Aimc'.s,  Ijichine, 
rector  of  Pembrt)ke  Cathedral,  and  pjk'ifor  <>f  Hailey- 
bury. He  was  named  Bishop  of  Cat(  tma  and  firet 
Vioar-ApoatoUc  of  Temiskaming  on  1  Oct.,  1908,  and 
'  ott  80  Not.,  1M8. 

John  R.  O'Gorm.w. 


TtanBai»atilulerieeinAai%aeu£Enypnof  Epfae- 
en.  Tsmnus  wie  a  little  town  of  JSona,  near  the 

River  Hermus,  which  i.'^  shown  on  its  (•oin.«.  Situated 
on  an  elevation  it  commanded  the  territories  t>{  Cyme, 
Phoca'a,  and  Smyrna.  Under  Augustus  it  was  al- 
ready on  the  decline;  under  Tiberius  it  w^as  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake;  and  in  the  tbOMOf  Pliny  it  was  no 
longer  inhabited.  It  was  howover  rebuilt,  and  b»- 
came  one  of  tile  suffragans  of  Epheeus.  Le  Ouien 
(Oriens  Cllrist.,  I,  7n7),  mentions  three  bishops:  Eus- 
tathius,  who  lived  in  4.'il ;  Theophilus,  present  at  the 
Coimcil  of  Xi<  <'  (7.S7);  Ignatius,  at  Constantinople 
(869).  This  see  is  not  mentioned  in  the  "Notitia? 
Episcopatuum".  Remssy  (Awa  .Minor,  lOS)  thought 
the  Diooeee  of  Temnue  identical  with  that  of  Arah> 
angelus,  whidi  from  tho  tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century 
the  "  Notitia:  Episoopetmnn"  assigns  to  Smvma.  In 
1413  the  Turks  seised  the  fortress  of  Arcliangolus, 
which  they  called  Kaiadjik.  i.  e.,  small  rock;  t]m  fort- 
rej«  was  situated  on  the  plains  of  Msenoraenus,  now 
known  as  Menemen.  Doubtless,  Temnus  and  Mcne- 
men  are  the  same.  The  latter  is  now  the  chief  place 
in  the  vil^et  of  Smyrna,  with  9000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  2000  are  Greeks,  500  Armenians,  the  remainder 
Mussulmans.  However,  Texier  (Asie  Mineure,  227) 
identifies  Temnus  with  the  yiUlfe  of  Quiel  HigMT,  to 
the  north  of  Menemen. 
SamulMA  AvafesM  AnHS»<lHe^,a  ▼. 

S.  PiTRIDfcs. 

Tempel,  Wilhelm  (Erkbst  Leberecht),  German 
astronomer,  b.  4  DecemlM^r,  1S21.  at  (Nicder-)  Cun- 
nersdorf  near  Lobau,  Saxony;  (i.  Ifi  March,  1889, 
in  Ara^tri  near  Florence.  Having  lost  his  mother 
in  early  infancy,  be  was  Dlaoed  under  a  school- 
master  flrom  Ms  ninth  to  ra  fourteenth  year,  and 
employe<l  ns  pcxton,  bc.ulli-,  gardener,  and  col- 
lector of  fees  on  wcn-jintis  of  New  Year,  of  baptisms, 
and  marriugfs  lb-  thm  learno<l  the  art  of  litho- 
graphy, and  about  his  twentieth  year^  went  to  Copen- 
hagen with  letters  of  recommendation  to  a  distant 
idative  Lehmann,  the  father  of  the  Danish  atntee- 
men  and  journalist,  Orla  LehnAmn.  During  a  three- 
yrani*  st.ay  he  wa.H  a  welcome  and  frr  quent  guest  with 
a  nunibor  of  artiste*  and  academicians.  The  sculptor 
Reinhold  carved  his  bust,  and  the  painter  BQn.sen 
'  his  portrait.  His  German  poems  to  friends  and 
Bbtm  ft  BDWplilB  mmtwy  nativo 
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tongue.  He  became  enthunixst  ic  over  the  literature 
and  national  songs  of  the  Danes,  and  translated 
selections    into    German,    e.  "King  lldnd's 

Daughter".  These  three  years  m  Denmark  were, 
as  he  used  to  say,  his  academic  career.  With  a  de- 
sire to  know  peoples  and  countries  from  experience, 
he  went  to  Cnristiania,  but  soon  turned  hia  path  to 
the  land  of  the  fine  arts.  About  1^0  he  settled  in 
Venice  as  lithographer.  The  Palace  of  the  Doge 
seems  to  have  attracted  his  artistic  tastes,  for  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  family  of  the 
Porter  Gambia,  whose  daughter  Marianna  he  married, 

embracing  at  the 
same  time  the 
Catholic  faith. 
Hia  wife  testifii'd 
that  Tempel  had 
never  been  satis- 
fied with  hia  for- 
mer religion  and 
purposely  chose  a 
Catholic  com- 
panion in  life.  The 
marriage  proved 
very  hapjiy,  al- 
though not  blesMHl 
with  children. 
Contact  with  cul- 
tured peoi>le  in 
Venice  awakened 
in  him  a  taste  for 
astronomy.  From 
hw  earnings  he 
bought  a  -l-inch 
(Stemheil)  ootnot- 
seeker,  and  in  1859 
made  two  dis- 
coveries, one  of  a  comet  (designated  IS^O  I),  on 
2  April,  and  another  of  the  Merope-Ncbula  in  the 
Pleiades,  on  19  OctobtT.  The  new  talent  for  dis- 
coveries matured  in  him  the  plan  of  embracing  the 
astronomical  career.  In  his  enthusiasm  he  moved 
to  Paris,  but  found  that  lack  of  scientific  training 
precluded  entrance  to  the  Imperial  Observatory. 
Greatly  disappointed  by  Ixjvcrricr,  the  director, 
he  moved  with  his  wife  to  Miu^^illcs  in  1860,  where 
he  was  accepted  by  Benjamin  Vala  as  assistant 
astronomer. 

Tempel  began  his  career  in  Marseilles  with  the 
discoveries  of  a  comet  (1860  IV)  on  22  October,  and 
of  two  minor  plancta  on  4  and  8  Mtu-ch,  1861,  all 
with  his  own  4-inch  oomrt-.-^eckcr,  on  the  terrace  of 
the  observatory.  The  position  however  lasted  only 
half  a  year,  owing  partly,  it  would  .sccra,  to  con- 
tinued strained  relations  with  Lcvcrrier.  He  then 
settled  down  once  more  as  lithographer  without, 
however,  giving  rest  to  his  comet-seeker.  I'Yom 
w^indow  or  garden  he  discovered,  during  ten  years,  no 
less  than  thirteen  comets  and  four  minor  planets, 
more  than  half  of  them  new.  From  Marseilles  he 
began  publishing  his  observations  in  the  ".\stro- 
nomiscne  Nachrichten".  In  France  he  missed  cordial 
and  intellectual  intercourse,  and  a  literary  attempt 
of  his  in  "Les  Mondes",  in  May,  1863,  on  tne 
question  of  the  variability  of  nebuli,  was  severely 
criticized  by  Leverricr.  Inthesameyear  (1863)  he  paid 
a  two-months'  visit  to  his  native  countr>'  spending 
most  of  the  time  at  the  observatory  of  Leipzig. 
Just  two  years  before,  in  1801,  a  former  astron- 
omer of  Leipzig,  d' Arrest,  had  built  a  new  ob- 
servatory at  Copenhagen.  Unfortunately  for  Tempel, 
d'Arrest  was  the  very  one  who  criticized  his  publi- 
cation on  the  Merope-Nebula  as  exa^erated,  al- 
though the  controversy  ended  in  justifymg  Tempel's 
assertion,  that  nebula?  must  be  observea  with  low 
magnifying  powers.  Tempel's  effort,  in  1870.  to  set 
a  position  under  H'Arreat  wtui  fniitlew 


In  January,  1871,  the  Provisional  Government 
ordered  the  Gcrmuna  out  of  Marseilles.  In  spit* 
of  his  experiences  in  France,  Tempel  «ympathiscd 
w;ith  the  unfortunate  country  during  the  war.  Ar- 
rived at  Milan  he  found  in  Schiaparelli  the  man  who 
appreciated  his  talents.  Though  he  had  no  academic 
degrees,  he  was  offered  a  {)osition  in  the  Brera 
Obs<!rvatory.  Two  of  Tempel  s  comets  had  attracted 
Schiaparelll's  attention:  tliat  of  1806  (1;  which 
furnished  to  him  the  proof  of  connexion  with  the 
November  stream  of  meteors,  and  that  of  1867  (II) 
which  proved  to  revolve  entirely  between  the  orbits 
of  Mars  and  Jupiter  and  to  run  almost  parallel  with 
the  latter  planet  in  1S69,  so  as  to  furniish  a  t\-]>e 
specimen  of  planetary  iHTturbation.  Comet  '"I'stiQ 
111"  is  callwl  Tem|H'ra  "third  periodic  comet", 
but  its  periodicity  was  not  recognize<l  until  1880. 
Four  new  comets  were  discovered  in  Milan.  Comet 
"1873  11",  called  Tempel's  "se<;ond  ncriodic",  is 
remarkable  for  the  shortness  of  its  period,  In'ing  little 
over  five  years,  and  second  only  to  Encke's  comet. 
Tempel's  publication  in  the  Milan  "Ephemeris"  for 
1872  shows  that  he  re<luced  his  own  observations. 
His  mind  was  sufficiently  mathematical  to  acquire 
the  use  of  loji^arithms  and  trigonometrv  and  to  draw- 
elliptical  orbits.  Number  V  of  the  Brera  Publica- 
tions contains  masterly  lithographic  plat<>s  of  a  lunar 
eclipse  (1  June,  1863),  of  the  MerojH»-Nobula,  of 
Jupiter's  satellites  and  a  series  of  Coggia's  Comet. 
A  more  perfect  map  of  the  Pleiades  appeartvl  in 
"  Monthly  Notices"  (XL,  1880).  Contact  with  Schia- 
parelli brought  honours  to  Tempel.  The  Vienna 
Academy  rewarded  him  four  times  for  the  discovery 
of  comets,  the  two  of  1869  dLsoovereil  in  Marseilles, 
and  the  two  of  1871.  Once  in  1872,  in  the  absence 
of  the  director,  he  received  the  ErajMsror  of  Brazil  at 
the  obser\'atory,  acted  as  cicerone,  and  presents!  some 
of  his  drawings.  The  year  after,  he  received,  through 
the  Brazilian  Consul,  the  diploma  of  "Knight  of  the 
Imperial  Brazilian  Order  of  Roses". 

When,  in  1873,  the  Arcetri  Observatory  lost  its 
director  Donati,  by  death,  Schiaparelli  proposed 
Tempel  as  successor.  The  severe  winters  of  Milan 
and  the  prospect  of  an  independent  position  made  it 
easy  for  Tempel  to  accept,  although  the  uiifinishod 
state  of  the  buildings  and  instruments,  the  title  and 
scanty  salary  of  assistant  astronomer,  the  lark  of 
Ubrarj'  and  assistants,  were  fraught  with  disaiipoint- 
ments.  After  four  years'  work  in  Milan  (1871-74) 
Tempel  moved  to  his  last  station,  which  ho  was  to 
hold  for  fourteen  years.  He  found  the  ot»ervatory 
situated  in  an  earthly  paradise.  It  was  designed  and 
commenced  in  18<)9  by  Donati,  under  the  University 
of  Florence,  but  interrupted  in  1S72  by  Donati's 
sickness.  For  two  years  it  had  been  left  in  this  state. 
The  rain  poured  in  on  all  sides  and  a  wall  of  the 
meridian  room  had  to  be  support^.  A  description 
of  the  observatory  is  given  by  Tempel  in  the  ".\8tr. 
Nachr.".  CII  (1882).  The  predece^r  of  Donati 
Amici,  nad  constructed  two  object-glasses,  one  oi 
9.4  inches  and  one  of  11  inches,  large  sizes  in  those 
times,  but  their  mountings  were  imperfect  and  in- 
complete. The  former  had  a  wooaen  stand  and 
could  only  be  used  on  the  terrace;  pointing  to  ol>- 
jocts  of  over  40°  altitude  was  found  dangerous.  The 
mounting  of  the  largest  instrument  was  parallactic, 
but  without  divided  circles,  without  clock-work, 
without  clamp  and  slow  motion.  The  ob»er>nng 
chair  was  a  ladder  that  did  not  reach  to  stars  within 
20°  of  the  horizon.  Both  instruments  had  only  one 
eye-niece.  The  books  present  containe<l  no  star 
catalogues,  and  were  Mng  on  the  floor.  ^Ioney  was 
still  owing  on  the  building,  and  no  resources  for  the 
future  open.  The  habitation  was  so  defective  that 
Tempel  nad  to  live  in  a  neighbouring  villa  until  hia 
death. 

On  examination  thi*  obiect-elaaam  oroved  a  littl* 
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dpfertive  in  colour  rorrortion  but  excollrnt  in  defi- 
nition; h<'nrc  less  udaptfil  for  planets,  but  perfectly 
suitable  for  comets,  a«teroidB,  and  neouls,  the  very 
of  Tempcl.    Nebuls,  however,  became 


Idiinidiifidd.  In  AnwtribepidMdaponhroiM 
mora  eomet,  "1877  V".  The  wmc  wMli  tiw  large 

pquatoriiil  proved  ven'  plow  :inrl  laborious.  To  find  and 
to  idi-ntify  the  stairs,  the  (observer  hmi  to  deHcend  from 
the  luddtT,  use  the  eomet-fleeker  on  the  terrace  and 
make  triangulations  on  the  small  charta  at  band, 
all  without  electric  light.  And  yet,  after  four  years 
woAtTBo^^  jpwBntad  to  the  Aovai ^^Mdanurofthe 
fiiwwi  %  ooileutiuii  of  dianiuu  of  ine  non  tnlnwUnK 
Hebuls,  which  wcured  him  the  royal  prize  Rivrn  cvrry 
rix  years  for  the  best  astronomical  work  in  Italy. 
The  Aca<lemy  even  offered  to  publish  the  drawings, 
but  the  proMs  of  the  Utbcwrapns  did  not  satisfy  ube 
antlMr.  The  daiam  tm  tts  more  valuable  aa  thegr 

 d  with  a  dotthtering- 

TVuipd  iBsoufcnd  many  ihbw  Mbuhcr 
zed  a  number  thnt  had  been  neglefltoA  iince 
Herscbcl's  time,  wrote  a  mass  of  careful  noteS  that 
are  not  yet  ptibli.shtHi,  occa.sionally  correcting  errors. 
Extracts  of  his  observations  are  found  in  the  "Astr. 
Nadir."  (vds.  93-113).  Drawings  of  the  Orion 
aabiala  mn  ptO^tiBi  in  tha  "Aatr.  Naahr.",  voL 
LVm  andfe  «h« Memdin of «lw B. BoMaa 

Socii  ty  of  1S.S5  (reviewed  in  the  iti  IjalininhrifT. 
XXI 1).  Tempel  was  electetl  foreign  asRoeiate  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Ennhuid  in  1S.S1, 
together  with  Gylddn,  Pickering,  Tictjen,  and 
TfiMnad  ^onthfy  NoUces,  XLI.  377).  In  1886 
!•  ma  lioiMNned  with  a  letter  from  Kioc  Humbert, 
tnaded  to  Urn  by  the  Adjotant  General,  in  recoRni- 
tion  of  his  nstronomicnl  drawings.  In  the  intercourse 
with  scientific  men,  the  lack  of  academic  training  l>e- 
trayed  itself  o<rcai<ionally,  and  Tempel  himself  re- 
pett^  all  his  life  that  he  had  not  learnt  Latin. 
Effusiveness  of  style  and  uncritieal  aasertions  pro* 
vnkad  oontiadietioo.  A  oonUu^wiy  with  Dreyer. 
Uw  aBtranomer  of  Birr  Castle,  aboat  the  reality  or 
spiral  fonns  in  many  of  Txirn  Kossc'm  drawings  of 
ncbulT,  may  Ix'  found  in  "The  Olxservatorv"  (vols. 
I  II,  1S7S).  The  e-xistencc  of  a  faint  nebula  drawn 
b\'  Tempel  (near  £L  1  55  Pcgasi)  was  denied  by 
Keolcr  (Astroph.  J.  1900). 

Tampd's  interoouna  with  old  friends  in  Copen- 
hann  remained  eordial  to  Me  end.  He  received  to«n 
orTriends  recommende<l  by  them,  like  brothers,  and 
always  regretted  that  his  means  did  not  allow  him 
to  revisit  Copenhagen.  His  letters  to  them  breathe  a 
deeply  religious  spirit.  He  glories  in  his  honesty 
from  ddUraood,  regrets  complaining  about  injuries 
weeivcd,  speaks  of  the  blessmgs  oif  Providence,  of 
friendship  beyond  death,  ^ves  thanks  and  pruses 
to  Cod,  promises  prayers  to  friends  and  benefactors, 
and  lof)ks  confident^  towards  eternity.  Expres- 
sions hke  these  made  his  rn)t<'st:mt  friend  say  in  tin' 
"Dagbladet":  "During  the  many  years'  sojourn  in 
Italy  his  tnind,  wlikdl  was  subject  to  depressions, 
had  found  PMoe  Iqr  entering  the  Catholic  Church". 
Tlie  aame  niend  assured  the  writer  of  this  artida 
that,  on  a  vinit  to  Arcetri,  he  had  found  Tempel  very 
happy  in  his  religious  conxictions.  His  dearest 
company  was  an  old  priest  w  ho  vi-^itod  him  regularly. 
A  Franciscan  from  the  Convent  of  Quaracchi  was  his 
confessor,  and  the  Carthusians  of  the  Certosa  were 
hia  fcienas.  Towards  the  end  of  1886  Tempel  was 
attaaiwd  by  a  liver  complaint  and,  in  the  beginning 
of  1887,  by  partial  paralysis.  Unable  to  obser\'e, 
he  put  his  notes  in  order  for  piihlication.  During  his 
illness  he  received  the  s.k  ranu  nts  npeutedly.  The 
parish  priest  of  S.  Leonardo  (now  Canon  Emilio 
Ifunsiaa)  testifies  that  Tempel  was  a  thoroughly 
oonvinoed  Oatholic  and  died  a  saintly  death,  having 
his  mind  dear  to  the  last  Tempd  was  hardnr  sixty- 
d^  years  old.  Ua  k  boriod  OMir  tiw  tanb  of 


Donati,  in  the  cemetery  of  S.  Felice  a  Kirna,  a  suburb 
of  I'ldrciuf.  He  left  neither  debts  nor  pn)perty,  and 
his  widow  was  provided  for  by  what  is  called  in  Italy 
a  "spaocio  di  sali  e  tabacchi  ,  this  again,  as  it  seems^ 
throuch  Snhiapaidli.  Move  than  186  dnsrit^piof 
ndwha  and  alan,  with  numeious  notes,  are  now  the 
property  of  the  imiversity  and  deposited  in  the  Tri- 
bune of  (jalili-o  (via  Roiniuia).  A  list  of  them  is  in 
the  ".\stron.  Nachr.",  CII  (1888),  and  in  tht  ''Bo- 
hemian Memoirs"  (188.3). 

Daghiadrt  (Copenhngrn.  4  .Vpril,  ISS'J);  Monlht'j S'uticft  R.  A.S., 
L  (1890).  179:  ScMtAPAHeLU.  A»tron.  Nachr.,  CXXI  (1890).  95; 
ABcm,  PakUmmiui,  Imo.  XXVII  (Araetri.  1900).  163:  Idi 
«MMa  M  AUrmtmbi.  HI  ^T|Mto.Jl909).  MralskMm  fr 

J.  O.  Haomr. 


 se  (Lat.  temperare,  to  minfde  m  due  pro- 
portions: to  qualify)  is  here  considered  as  one  of  the 
four  caroinal  virtues.   It  may  be  defined  as  the  right- 
eous habit  which  ni:\keH  n  nmn  ^jovt  rn  liis  naturnl  ap- 
petite for  pleafnires  of  the  senses  in  accordance  with 
the  norm  prescrilxtl  by  reason.    In  one  s<>nse  temper- 
ance may  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  of  all  the 
moral  virtues;  the  moderation  it  enjoins  is  essential  to 
each  of  them.  It  is  also  aoooiding  to  St.  Thomas 
(I-II,  Q.  cxU,  a.  3)  a  speeial  Tirtoe.  Thus,  it  is  the 
virtue  which  bridles  roiu-iipiscence  or  which  controls 
the  yearning  for  plcjusurcs  and  deliKhts  which  most 
powerfully  attract    the  human  heart.    These  fall 
mainly  into  three  daesee:  some  are  associated  with  the 
if  tha  Inmian  individud;  others  with  the 
of  tha  gaee^  and  o^isn  diU  with  the 
_  and  eomfiott  of  Iranian  ^s.  IChidertUsan* 
pert  temperance  hns  for  subordinate  virtues,  absti- 
nence, chiistity,  andmod<>stv.    .Abstinence prescrilx'S 
the  restraint  to  be  emiilnycil  in  partaking  of  ffKxl  and 
drink.    Obviously  the  measure  of  this  self-restraint 
is  not  constant  and  invariable.   It  is  different  for  dif- 
ferent peraona  aa  well  aa  for  different  ends  in  ykm. 
The  diet  of  an  anchorite  would  not  do  for  a  fsrm  1*> 
bourer.    .Abstinence  is  opj>osed  to  the  vices  of  glut- 
tony and  drunkenness,     riie  disorder  of  these  Ls  that 
food  and  drink  are  mud*'  usr  of  in  such  wise  as  to  dam- 
age instil  of  benefit  the  Ixxlily  health.    Hence  glut- 
tony and  drunkenness  are  said  to  be  intrinsically 
wrong.   That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  they  are 
dways  grievous  sins.   Gluttony  is  sddom  such: 
drunkenness  is  so  when  it  is  complete,  that  is  wh€3i  n 
destroys  the  use  of  reason  for  the  time  being.  Chas- 
tity as  a  part  of  temperance  n  jiulatcH  the  sensual  sat- 
isfactions eonnectwl  with  the  propagation  of  the  hu- 
man sjK^cies.    The  contrary-  vioe  is  lust.    As  these 
plesaureB  appeal  with  special  vehemence  to  human 
nntnra^  it  is  ue  function  of  chastity  to  interpose  the 
norm  of  reason.  Thus  it  will  decide  that  they  are  alto- 
gether to  be  refrained  from  in  obedience  to  a  higher 
vocation  or  at  any  rate  only  availed  of  with  reference 
to  the  purtKXHCs  of  marriage.    Chastity  i.H  not  fanati- 
cwm;  mucn  less  is  it  in.>*<'iisihility.    It  is  the  carrj'ing 
out  of  the  mandate  of  temperance  in  a  particular  de> 
partmeni  iriMM  aaah  n  gMMlyinK  powar  is  noalsly 


The  ipirtae  of  modesty,  as  ranged  underl 

has  n.s  its  tfvsk  th(>  holding  in  roa.'^nnuhlc  leash  of  the 
less  violent  human  ]ia8.sKin.s.  It  brings  into  service 
humility  to  set  in  order  a  man's  interior.  By  trans- 
fusing his  estimates  with  truth,  and  increasing  his  self- 
knowledge  it  guards  him  agahist  the  radical  malice  of 
piide.  It  is  averse  to  nnwlfinimity,  the  product  of  low 
views  and  a  mean-spirited  wfll.  n  the  government 
of  the  exterior  of  a  m.m  modesty  aims  to  make  it  con- 
form to  the  demands  of  decencv  and  deeorousness 
{honesta.'i) .  In  this  way  his  wIkAi>  outward  tenor  of 
conduct  and  method  of  life  fall  under  its  sway.  Such 
things  as  his  attire,  manner  of  speech,  habitud  bear* 
in^,  style  d  living  have  to  be  mikde  to  square  with  its 
injunctiona.  To  M  sure  thmr  eannoi  always  be  aefe- 
tlod  hy  hnd  and  fMt  ndsi.  Oonvsntion  wiD  ofia 
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have  a  Rood  deal  to  say  in  Iho  ra^fl,  but  in  turn  will 
havf  its  propriety  di  trriiiiiic<i  tiy  modesty.  Other 
virtues  are  enumerated  l)y  St.  Thomas  as  subordi- 
nat«d  to  temperance  ina.sinuch  an  they  imply  modera- 
tkm  in  the  nuumsement  ol  aome  paiaioD.  It  ought 
tobeaolML  hoirovw,  thatinitopriniMy  and  generally 
nndentood  senae  temperance  is  oonoerned  with  what 
is  difficult  for  a  man,  not  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  rational 
being  i)rf<  is<'ly,  hut  r:ithtT  in  so  far  ius  ho  Ls  ;in  animal. 
The  najdest  duties  for  tlcrsh  und  l»l<H>d  are  Bcll'-reHtraint 
in  the  use  of  food  and  drink  and  of  the  vcuoreal  pleju*- 
UTos  that  ^p  with  the  proportion  of  the  race.  That  is 
why  abstmence  and  obastity  may  be  reckoned  the 
diief  and  ordinary  phases  of  this  virtue.  All  that  has 
been  said  receives  additional  force  if  we  suppose  that 
the  sclf-contn)l  commande<i  by  temperance  is  meas- 
ured not  oidy  by  the  nilc  of  reason  but  by  the  re- 
Tealed  law  of  Goil  an  well.  It  is  calUHl  a  cardinal  virtu<? 
beeauae  the  moderation  required  for  every  ri^t- 
eoua  habit  has  hi  thu  practice  of tanifMniioe a qieciaUy 
trying  arena.  The  satisfactiona  upon  whifdi  it  im- 
poses a  check  arc  at  once  supremely  natural  and  IM0> 
easary  in  the  present  order  of  humim  existence.  It 
is,  not,  however,  the  ){reute.st  of  moral  virtues.  That 

rank  i»  held  bv  pnidence;  than  oooM  juaticab  fovt*' 

tttde,  and  fmalfy  temperance. 

SlCKABT.  Bthict  aiti  JWrtHra/  Low  (London,  1908);  d'Axio* 
BALK,  Summml»  tt— lowlii  (Bona,  1906):  BtCM^t,  IVto 
Moral  TmcMw  ¥  &  Tkmaa  (Loadaa,  IMQ;  anTTmrntM, 

Joom  F.  DbiUit. 


Temperance  Movements. — E r  •  ho  i'  k  . — Rea-wns 
for  a  temperance  movement  exist  to  a  greater  or  leas 
degree  in  all  the  countries  of  Eiux>pe,  attlxMldl  the 
kind  and  amoimt  of  aUioholin  drinka  eonwapea  vary 
greatly  in  the  different  lan^  Id  former  days  the 
(greatest  amount  of  drunkenness  was  to  be  found  in 
llus-sia  and  Sweden,  wliile  now  the  latter  country  is 
the  most  tfiiijH  iiite  of  all.  On  (lie  other  hand,  condi- 
tions at  prcM'nt  are  \  ery  bad  in  I-Vanre  and  Belgium, 
braely  oecause  these  are  almost  the  only  lands  where 
•bamthe  ia  habttuaUy  drunk.  Unfortunately^  it  ia 
}dBt  in  theae  eomitiiea  that  tbcfe  are  but  few  aigna  of 
an  energetic  temperance  movement,  for  in  them  wine 
and  beer  are  st  ill  calltHi  "  liVRienic  drinks".  A  strong 
opjxisition  t'l  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  exiats  in 
Great  Britain,  in  the  Scandinavian  kincdoms,  and, 
for  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  Netherlands  and  Gcr- 
muy.  It  ia  only  of  late  that  the  southern  countries 
ofEorope  have  begun  to  tiUte  part  in  the  temper- 
ance movement,  and.of  these  Italy  is  the  most  active. 

A.  Consumption  of  Alcohol. — Statistics  as  to  the 
consumption  of  intoxicatiuR  liquors  should  be  used 
with  great  caution,  especially  when  difl«'rent  coun- 
tiiea  are  compared.  The  amount  of  alcohol  in  vari- 
oua  liquora,  and  even  in  the  same  liquor  in  different 
eountnea,  varies  greatly.  The  moat  reliabb  inter* 
national  stAtistioa  oonoemii^  alcoholic  beverases  are 
probably  those  rg^eatedly  issued  since  1897  By  the 
British  Board  of  Trade.  The.«e  .statistics  were  taken 
by  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Stati-stics  at  Berlin  in  I'.KX) 
aa  the  basis  for  the  excellent  papers  on  the  alcohol 

Xieetion  that  appeared  in  the  "Kcichaarbeiteblatt  ". 
ccordinii^  to  tMB,  the  average  amount  of  alcolioi  in 
distilled  liquors  may  be  taken  as  50  per  cent;  in  wine 
in  Gennany  and  Switscrland.  10  per  cent;  in  wine  in 
Italv,  France,  Belgium,  ana  Holland,  12  jKr  t.nt; 
in  Great  Britain,  15  per  cent;  the  average  amount  of 
al<'f>hol  in  beer  may  oe  taken  as  4  jxt  cent  (in  Great 
Britain.  6  per  cent).  The  alcobohc  beverages  most 
ffenerally  used  are  distilled  spirits,  beer,  and  wine. 
The  drinking  of  absinthe,  since  its  pro^iibition  by 
popular  vote  in  Switzerland  in  1908,  is  limited  to 
France  and  Belnium,  where  the  prohibition  is  to  a 
large  decree  evaxied.  Di.'*! ille<l  s|)irits  is  the  pritieijial 
alcoholic  hevrTiige  in  the  following  countries:  Hu8.'>i;i, 
where  it  ia  93  per  cent  of  all  the  alfi9h«lio  ^eragea 


consumed;  the  three  Scandinavian  countries,  6.^-69 
per  cent ;  Austria-IIungant',  59  p<'r  cent.  The  largest 
proix»rtion  of  beer  is  drunk  in  (ireat  Britain  (78  per 
cent  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  consumed)  and  mI* 
gium  (M  Off  cent).  Wine  is  tlie  aloobolic  beronoB 
moai  uaad  m  the  following  ooontriea:  SfHtawhuM, 
58  per  cent  of  all  alcoholic  beverages;  Prance,  75  per 
cent;  Italy,  95  per  cent.  In  Clermany,  besides  a 
small  consumption  of  wine,  an  aiinosl  equal  amount 
of  l>e<!r  and  spirits  is  used  (b««er,  49  per  cent;  nirita^ 
44  per  cent).  The  figures  are,  of  course,  cniile^tf«V> 
ent  if  the  question  is  as  to  the  amount  of  mp/U  Milk 
ally  drunk.  The  amount  depends  in  themt  phee 
on  whether  moderate  drinking  is  the  daily  habit  in  a 
country,  or  whether  alcoholic  beverages  are  drunk 
only  ooca-sionally,  even  though  immoderately;  and, 
secondly,  whether  beverages  containing  a  large 
amount  of  alcohol  are  most  used,  or  the  consunaptioo 
is  of  weaker  ones,  but  in  laner  quantities.  This  ia 
the  reason  why  the  beei^drinlunc  countries  rank  first 
when  the  inquiry  is  how  much  alcoholic  drink  Ls  con- 
aumed  per  capita  of  population,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  tfn'  lands  where  the  largest  amounts  of  wiin'  luiil 
brandy  are  consumed  take  the  lead  if  the  question  is 
as  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed.  In  the  former 
respect,  B<'lgium  stands  first  with  a  consumption  of 
nearly  54.22  gallons  per  capita  of  population,  49.52 
nUona  being  beer;  then  oomc  Great  Britam  and 
BwRaerland,  each  about  33.01  gallons  per  capita; 
Germany,  30.66  gallons;  Italy  and  Franct\  each  28.30 
to  30. tit)  gallons;  Denmark,  2.'>.94  gallons.  In  the 
other  countries  the  consumption  is  less  than  25  gal- 
lonaper  capita,  c.  g.  Nonsay,  4  gallons;  Holland  and 
Ihiaaia,  each  about  2.35  gallons.  On  the  other  hand, 
tihoaountiiaa  where  the  largest  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
drunk  are:  Franee,  4  gallons  per  capita,  and  ItaJy, 
3.7  gallons.  The  countries  showing  the  low^est  figures 
are:  Holland,  .94  gallon;  Russia.  .61  gallon;  Norway, 
.51  gallon.  Germany  and  Austria  are  in  the  niiddif 
with  about  2.24  gallons.  If,  nnally,  the  individual 
beverages  are  considepad,  the  largest  oanaumiition  of 
diatiUeq  aiwita  is  in  Denmark,  3.3  gallons  per  cafiiti^ 
and  Anatria-Hungary,  2.39  gallons;  the  largoat  eoii> 
sumption  of  beer  is  in  Bavaria  and  Belgium,  where  it 
is  more  than  50  gallons  per  capita;  the  consumption  of 
wine  is  hirgest  in  Italy,  27.59  gallon.-,  and  France, 
36.55  gallons.  The  absolute  figures  are  as  follows: 
Germany,  58,962,028.3  gallons  of  distilled  spiritiL 
1,757,075,471.69  gaUons  of  beer,  $7,2&1, 150.94  gaUooa 
of  wine,  for  which  nearly  £150,000,000  (t714,dQQ^00Q) 
is  paid  annually,  a  sum  nearly  three  times  as  large  aa 
the  cost  of  the  German  army  and  navy,  llie  *«»M^fi> 
ex|>enditure  in  .\ustria  for  aloolloliebevacaieaiBaboilt 
£104,166,000  ($.7(JO,0(K),000). 

B.  Devdoimcni  oj  the  Ttmperance  Afwfwun/. — 
Two  main  peritwiH  are  to  be  distinguished.  The 
firat,  which  oegan  about  is:i0,  was  fairly  general, 
but  aubetanti&Uy  affected  only  the  British  I^es  ana 
the  Germanic  countries.  The  second  began  in  1850 
in  Great  Britain;  after  a  decmle  it  extende<l  to  S.  an- 
dinavia,  and  after  thirty  years  to  Germany.  It  wa.", 
however,  only  at  the  close  of  the  century-  that  it 
attained  its  great  unportauce,  by  gradually  obtaining 
a  footing  in  all  civilized  countries.  In  both  periods 
the  immediate  atimulua  came  from  the  United  Statea 
of  North  America.  The  chief  distinction  between  the 
earlier  and  later  movements  is  generally  rvjin  ssed 
thus:  that  the  former  laid  the  emphasLs  on  tcni])er- 
ance,  the  latter  on  total  abstinence.  But  this  hardly 
reaches  the  root  of  the  matter.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  earlier  period  teetotal  aodetiea  exiatad 
in  England  (from  1832),  refraining  from  q^tuooa 
beveragea  was  at  that  time  praetieaily  eouivalent  to 
total  abstinence,  as  other  intoxica  ing  arinks  were 
almost  unknown,  or  at  least  their  injurious  (juiUilios 
were  nun  h  underrated.  l'.i  ( r  was  then  strongly 
recwBmended  (even  in  popular  songs)  as  a  "moot  w 
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licious  drink";  thus  the  brewing  indu8tr>'  waa  encour- 
aged. It  was  thought  that  poisonous  Kuljstances 
«xistMl  only  in  distilled  spirits,  oonsequenlly  nothing 
WM  Mid  of  combat  ing  aloobol,  but  ahnnra  diitilled 
ifrfritg^  and  this  through  abstinence.  The  earlier 
nowaent  is  bett«r  characterised  bv  calling  it  the 
of  naive  enthusiasm,  supportea  especially  by 
Veligious  ideas.  Drunkcnnt'ss  was  mgardcd  chiefly 
as  a  vice  to  be  ovorcHjmc  by  strong  religious  senti- 
aienta.  Clergymen  were  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
UMiyemeot,  ana  the  pledge  was  its  hi^est  attainment. 

Tlie  new  nunrement  is  more  dispaanonate;  ita  fuadi^ 
xnental  ideas  are  largely  hygienic  and  social.  The 
nature  of  aloohoiir  bovorago.s  has  bfcn  morf  tlinr- 
OUghly  investigafrti  arnl  the  danger  of  habitual  iikmI- 
eratc  drinking,  which  merely  avoids  intoxication,  luis 
been  recogniied.  Intemperance  is  no  longer  gener- 
tJfy  icgMoed  as  a  matter  of  individual  moraUty,  but 
aa  a  menace  to  the  pnbKo  health  (beotwen  of  ita  enecta 
on  the  offspring)  and  aa  a  danger  to  natiooal  mnVne 
(inasmuch  a-^  it  {innnotes  criminality  and  immorality, 
while  Irsseninj;  iin  iital  and  economic  productivity). 
Tbe  prefu  nt  ini)\ eim  iU  in  jiromoted  by  physicians, 
aociologists,  and  government  officiak;  its  final  aim  is 
latber  to  do  away  with  the  drinking  of  aleohol  either 
by  national  grohibitiioin  or  by  local  omtkii.  Still,  of 
li^  the  reGgiom  sideof  HiemoTement  has  ehmm  !«• 
newed  vigour,  cfrpecially  in  rescue  work  for  drunkards; 
and  stronR  reli^jiouH  organizalionH  have  S|)rung  up, 
espoeially  anunig  the  Catholics  of  (lermany  and  Hol- 
land. It  is  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  social  charac- 
ter of  1i»  oiovameiit  that  the  effort  is  made  to  in- 
flnenee  ahildien  and  young  people  also  (as  in  the 
"Baada  of  Hope")  and  tiSat  even  the  sehoolB  are 
called  on  to  ro-operate  by  means  of  special  instruct  ion. 

The  Isrst  traces  of  an  organized  tcmjM  runce  move- 
ment in  EurojM'  are  found  in  the  uiuon  formetl  at 
Viixji),  Swctleu,  in  1819,  by  a  number  of  pupils  at  a 
gymna.sium  under  the  giudaaee  of  Per  Wieselgren 
(1800-77),  who  afterwvds  beoune  famous  as  the 
father  of  the  Swedish  temperance  agitation.  The 
members  of  the  union  pledged  themselves  to  abstain 
from  all  harmful  spirituous  beverages.  However, 
impulses  from  .America  ("American  Temper.ancc 
Society",  lH2(j)  first  led  to  the  foundation  of  regular 
societies — almost  immediately  in  Ireland  (New  Ross, 
1B29;  by  1830,  60  societies);  Scotland  (Greenock. 
1829;  the  "Scottish  Temperance  Society",  a  cential 
organization,  founded  in  1831, mon  hadSOObranchea); 
England  (Bradfonl.  1830;  by  the  end  of  1830,  30 
local  societies;  the  "Hrilisli  and  Foreign  Temjierance 
Society",  1831) ;  Sweden  (Stockholm,  1830;  the  "Swed- 
ish Temperance  Societv",  a  central  organization, 
founde<l  in  1837,  had  '100,000  members  by  1845). 
The  movement  spread  most  rapidly  in  Ireland, KdMTe 
frooQ  1834FatberMathcw(q.v.),probably  the  greatest 
lireacher  of  temperanee  of  all  tunes,  laboured  with 
extraoflinarv  success;  by  1S4  \  he  Imd  secure<l  nearlv 
6.500,(KX)  adherents.  In  Duhim  alone  1S(),(KK)  took 
tnc  pl<'^l^^|■  from  him;  later  he  went  to  England,  gain- 
ing 60,000  in  London,  then  to  Scotland  and  America. 
In  1858  the  "Irish  Tempermnee  League",  now  the 
moat  important  abalinenee  ffrganliatwii  in  Irelaodf 
was  founded.  As  in  Sweden,  the  fbat  no^vemeot  m 
Norway  anfl  ri<Tmany  was  also  an  independent  one, 
but  it  did  iiut  attain  in  either  country  much  impor- 
tance until  ii  raiiH-  into  contact  with  the  American 
and  EngUsh  movements.  In  Norway,  Kjell  Andresen 
catablished  throughout  the  country  numerous 
tiaa  adu^^  1846,  he  united  into  a  oental  t 
cation,  "Den  nonice  veraning  modof 
ken",  an  te^sofiat ion  that  received  at 
able  financial  aid  from  the  State. 

The  campaign  wsis  opened  in  Germ  .an  v  about  1800 
bv  a  nuiulxT  of  medical  treatises,  esjjecially  those  of 
Itufeland  (Die  Branntwcinvergiftung),  and  also  tbe 
einolar  addrweed  by  King  VndM  WOiim  m  of 


Prus.siatothe  Protestant  consistories  urging  them  to 
exhort  the  people  to  alistain  from  sjiirits.  The  first 
societies  were  established  at  Hamburg  in  1830  and  at 
Dresden  in  1832,  through  Kiigli.sh  influence.  Abotit 
1833  Fredenok  William  m  aaked  the  American 
Government  for  information  eoueerufaig  the  temper- 
aiice  nin\ement.  In  an.swer  to  this  request  Robert 
liaird,  ;iulii<jr  of  the  epoch-niakiiig  "History  of  the 
Ti'inprraiii  L'  So<  icties  in  the  United  .States",  was  sent 
to  Europe  in  1835.  At  Uerliu  Boird  gave  the  French 
yeraion  of  his  work  to  the  Idag,  who  had  it  translated 
immediately  into  German,  Md  80^000  ocqjues  disttib- 
nted.    The  movement  was  no^ earrled  on  with  great 

7<  al,  mainly  by  thedifferent  Churches.  Thechief  work- 
t  rs  among  the  Catholics  were:  Father  Seling  (1792— 
ISGO)  in  tln'  Didii  si'  of  Osnabriick;  the  .\rch priest 
Fitzek  and  Father  S<  hafTranek  in  Silesia;  the  mia- 
ekmeT  Hillebrandt  in  Westphalia;  Father  Ketterv 
and  other  Jeauita  in  Eimland;  much  influenoa  mi 
abo  exffted  by  the  writfaip  m  the  popubur  autibor 

All)an  Stolz.  Father  Mathcw's  work  was  taken  as 
the  model  of  the  moveiiu  iu,  hut  an  etTort  w:us  made 
to  w<  ure  fjreater  pi'rmuiit  act'  by  forming  temperance 
confratermties;  these  utill  exist  in  the  ea^t  of  Germany. 
The  work  was  carried  on  amon^  Protestants  by  Pastor 
B6ttolMr  of  Hanover  (aho  active  aa  a  writer)  and  by 
FMherr  von  8dd,  vrtio  eoverad  mueh  teiritoiy 
lecturing  on  temperance.  The  result  of  these  labouiS 
was  that  when  the  first  temp«'rance  congress  was  held 
I  Haiuliurp,  thi  re  wi  rr  already  o\-er  450  tem- 

perance societies  in  Northern  Germany,  and  1702 
when  the  second  congress  was  held  (Berlin^  1845^. 
At  tbe  same  date  the  total  niunber  of  abatameni  m 
Germany  was  stated  to  be  1,650,000,  of  whom  over 
500,000  were  in  Upper  Silesia.  This  was  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  movement,  which  rapidly 
decline<l  after  the  Revolution  of  1818.  Besides  the 
countries  already  mentioned,  the  early  movement 
attained  prominence  onljr  in  Holland  and  Denmark, 
although  the  American  influence  waa  felt  in  other 
countnee  also.  In  18i2  the  "Nederlandeehe  Vereen^ 
iging  tot  abschaffing  van  sterken  drank"  was  formed 
at  Cpyden;  its  membership  rose  to  over  20,000  and 
then  declined.  Baird  s-pent  1840  in  Denmark;  40 
societies  were  quickly  foniied  there,  and,  in  1845, 
were  united  into  a  national  association  with  its  own 
new^iaper,  the  "Folkevennen".  In  Denmark  also 
the  eooflict  between  the  temperance  and  total  abatf* 
nence  advocates  ended  the  entire  movement. 

With  the  exception  of  England,  where  the  High 
Church  Anglicans  founded  (1862)  the  "  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society",  which  quickly  attained 
great  suctress,  little  progress  was  ma<le  in  Europe  from 
1860  to  1870.  Pastor  Bottcher,  it  is  trtte,  succeeded 
in  or^nizing  another  continental  oongress  at  Han- 
over m  1863,  but  the  interest  in  temperance  had  died 
out.  Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards  begins  the  later 
movement,  which  m  nin?t  countries  was  di.stiiictly 
influenced  by  the  "Order  of  Go<h1  Templars",  ami  in 
Switzerland  and  adjacent  countries  also  oy  the  society 
of  the  "Blue  Cross",  founded  by  Pastor  Rochat  at 
Geneva  in  1877  as  a  society  for  the  rescue  of  drunkards. 
Jnl888  tha  "Indcfwrndeni  Cider  of  Good  Templars" 
attended  fknni  Ameriea  to  England,  where,  at  first, 
internal  dissensions  occ;usioncd  an  acute  crisis.  About 
ten  years  later  the  order  was  established  in  Scandi- 
navia (Norway,  1877;  Sweden,  1879;  Denmark,  ISSO). 
In  these  countries  it  proved  more  successful  than  any- 
where else,  particularlv  in  Sweden,  where,  owing  to 
tha  emrtkmaof  Oscar  £ldundand£dvani  Wavrindor, 
its  membership  in  1887  was  ever  60,000.  It  most  be 
acknowledged  that  here  also  internal  discords  had  to 
be  overcome.  In  1883  the  order  entered  Germany, 
appearing  first  at  Hadersleben  in  the  Danisli-sjx  akin^; 
district,  and  in  1887  the  first  German  lodge  waa  es- 
tablished at  Flensburg.  The  main  strength  of  the 
cadar  is  atill  in  flchkawifrHolstain  and  Hamhuig.  In 
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the  mmc  year  (1KS7)  the  first  lodge  was  OHtablished 
in  It  zirland.  It  ih  only  within  the  la*it  trn  yrars 
that  grand  lodges  have  l>een  established  in  UoUuud 
and  Austria. 

OiSMUSKtioM  of  the  different  social  claasM  and 
buwMM  men  iisv«  becMme  of  gn>at  importanw  in 

the  new  movement.  The  first  of  those  fiorictioa 
was  the  "British  Medical  Tcnipomnre  AsHociation ". 
formed  by  the  Enghsh  physicians  in  1H76.  Sixjfial 
organizations  for  obrgymen,  teAcbers,  railway  men, 
and  workmoi  hamrbeen  eetjihlwhwd,  and  are  striving 
with  inrrnanhif  success  to  fonn  intsniatiaiial  swocia 
tjons.  Thifortunstely,  the  Social  Demoonts  have  hi 
many  instances  usixl  the  mnvomest  as  a  means  for 
carrying  on. their  own  agitation,  and  in  this  way 
have  Kaiii(<l  thi'  sympathy  of  many  who  would  other- 
wise hold  aloof  from  them.  I'liis  Htatcment,  how- 
ever, has  little  wpUeation  to  (it  nnuny.  Women 
take  an  inoraidiinr  gntt  part  in  the  work  ol  tem- 
peranee.  The  ''wMnan's  ChiMan  Tonperanoe 
l^nion",  ewfftblished  in  the  United  States  in  1873, 
bfcame  a  world-wide  association  in  IKS^i,  and  then 
affiliated  many  national  ass^iciations  (sonu'  verj' 
fiinall)  in  Europe.  Owin^  to  Uiesc  energetic  lalxjurs 
the  number  of  total  abstamcrs  has  increased  greatly  in 
most  countries;  in  some  thegr  form  bam  6  to  12  per 
esnt  of  fbe  entire  poptUatioii,  as:  IJiuted  Kingdom, 
&bout5,0(X),Q00(incIudinR3,200,000 children)  ;Sweden, 
500,000;  Nonx  av.  240.000  (including  65,000  children) ; 
I>enmark.  170, (MX);  (Wnnany,  over  230,000  (includ- 
ing 85,0()()  children);  .Switzerland,  75,000  (including 
26,000  children) ;  Finland  and  Holland,  each  30,000; 
and  Iceland.  5000.  The  total  number  in  Europe 
mav  be  safely  estimated  at  over  6,fi00^000> 

C.  Present  SUUua  of  th»  Temptnme*  MommmL 
— Under  this  head  will  be  conndered:  the  inter* 
national  nr>ianizat  ions,  which,  witli  one  exception,  are 
total  abbtiiH'iicc  scx  ictics;  the  larncr  associations  of  the 
individual  countries;  the  Catholic  inovcnicnt ,  which 
is  of  chief  interest  here;  finall;^,  the  most  important 
oongreeses,  in  whieh  in  a  oertam  manner  the  aaaocia- 
tions  show  their  ooneemtnted  strcngth  and  the  soa* 
cess  of  the  movement. 

(1)  International  OrRanizations. — The  largest  or- 
ganization is  still  that  of  the  "  InticfM-ndcnt  Order  of 
Goo<l  Templars",  which  has  IS  grand  lodpt-s  in  l-.iiropc; 
of  these  G  are  in  Great  Britain,  1  in  Germany,  1  each  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Switmrland,  IUmmamS|  and  HungMj. 
There  are  also  some  custnet  lodges  m  France  and 
Russia.  The  total  number  of  lodges  on  llic  Conf  im  nt 
is  \m\  with  2o7,r>.3S  members,  and  lS."j.")  for  the 

young  with  ll.';,t'>:>J  nicniheni.  In  <'ir(;(t  Uriluin 
there  are  2260  lodges  with  92,725  members  and  1380 
lodges  for  the  youna  with  109,220  members.  A 
•tanag  oompetitor  of  tais  ovdsr  in  Switserlaad  is  the 
'*Nentrsl  fidependeot  Ordorof  Good  Tmplsrs",  es- 

tablishr-d  in  10(Vr  hy  I'rofaMOff  Forcl,  because  he  ron- 
8iti<-rc<i  tlic  larpc  order  hiidtoomucli  stress  on  religious 
elements.  The  .Swiss  prand  lodpe  of  the  new  order 
contains  .'}.">00  adults  and  3200  young  members;  the 
German  2100  members.  A  large  numl)er  of  the 
Dtttch,  Belgian,  Fkench.  and  Hungarian  lodges  have 
alw  Joined  the  Neutral  Order.  On  account  of  the 
law  in  Atistriu  regarding  associations  a  national  asso- 
ciation with  ten  local  branches  hsus  been  formed  under 
the  sjiecial  title  "Nephalia".  The  organization  next 
in  size  is  the  "  Blue  Cross"  (headquarters  at  (Jencva), 
iriudi  contains  about  1550  branches  and  60,000  mem- 
ben,  including  a  large  number  of  reformed  drunkards 
(9000  in  Gennsny).  Divided  as  to  the  diffmnfe 
countries  the  number  of  societies  is  :ls  follo^i's:  Switws^ 
land,  468;  Germany,  6tll;  De  nmark,  304  (the  organi- 
lation  is  liere  r:d!(^l  "Del  l)la:i  Knrs");  France,  G.^; 
there  are  also  several  scatteriii  societies  in  Belgium, 
Russia^  and  Hungary.  Afliliate<i  to  (he  "Blue 
is  an  assooiatioQ  Uxt  youth  irailwi  the  Psnd 


of  Hope  for  German  Switzerland"  (Detiltch-schwei- 
ztrmrlif  lIoffnuny»hund).  A  society  small  in  mcmber- 
slnp  but  important  on  account  of  tue  circulation  of  its 
pubhcations  is  the  "International  Anti-Alcoholic 
Assoaation"  UnL  AUsohoigegimbmd)  with  nafcioaal 
prgsniwrtions  ua  Germany  and  Switsoriand.  AAli> 
ated  with  this  since  1907  is  the  "  Inteniational  Bureau 
for  Combating  Alcoholism  '  {hit.  liuunu  zur  Bekdmp- 
fung  (/*.•(  Alkuhnliamun),  Lausanne,  conducted  by  Dr. 
Uercod,  which  posseHses  a  large  bureau  of  informat  ion. 

Notwithstanding  their  international  organizations, 
twoassociations,  the  "Independent  Order  of  Reeha- 
bites'*aad  the  "BhieBibboD*'  areesseBtially  English 
flociet ies.  The  "  Rechabites "  form  a  Ufe  insimuice  so- 
cietv  Willi  3(X),fKK)  members,  and  have  a  few  branches 
in  Germany  and  Denmark;  the  "Blue  l{ibl)on"  has 
about  1,000,000,  of  whom  less  than  a  tenth  are  iu  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  international  or- 
gsniaaiicm  of  women*  the  "Womaa's  Christian  Tcm- 
pennee  Union'*,  is  Wrongest  in  English-siM^uking 
countries,  .\mong  its  numerous  branches  on  the 
Continent,  those  of  ('icrniany  and  Swiizerland  are 
nrominent  for  their  activity,  esi<eei;di\  in  the  estal>- 
lishing  of  temperance  eating-houses.  Of  all  the  inters 
national  associations  of  different  social  claaees  the 
"International  Society  of  Physicians"  n,  owing  to 
the  view  now  taken  or  the  alcohol  question,  the  most 
important.  This  society  includes  the  German-apeak- 
ing  countries,  Scandinavia,  Russia,  and  Belgium.  The 
"International  Railway  .\nti-AlcolioIic  Association" 
(found«>d  in  1904  by  dc  Terra)  has  branches  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Denmark.  The 
"International  Association  Mainst  the  Abuse  of 
Spirituous  Beverages",  founded  in  IWMl  includes 
atmut  30  organizations  in  Germany,  England,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  France,  and  Russia.  These  are  tem- 
perance societies,  and  promote  equally  total  abstinence 
and  temi>erance.  The  association  aims  at  cstablisn- 
ing  an  international  bureau  against  alcohol. 

(2)  National  Associations. — Most  important  of 
tboee  in  Germany  is  the  "Association  Against  the 
Abuse  of  8piritittOiia  fievenges"  (Verein  gegm  i#»ss- 
Brsudk  ifHa.  OeMhiJtti);  this  was  established  in  1883 
and  has  ;J7.()rK>  members  who  take  no  personal  pledge. 
Th<'  so(  ir!\  (  arries  on  its  work  by  periodicals,  pampn- 
lets  whirh  o\er  a  million  were  circulatini  in  1908), 
charts,  cxlubitions  etc.  Among  the  total  abstinence 
societies  are:  the  "German  Federation  of  the  Blue 
Gkosi  SocietieB  of  the  Evangelical  Churah"  (Deuitelu 
Buni  SMNtfrftsdUW^dUiclker  Blmikmmenine),  with 
8500  members;  several  .wcieties  that  have  separated 
from  the  "Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars" ;  and 
alistinence  societies  for  various  classea  of  society,  as 
workmen,  school-children,  teachers,  pcet-offioe  offi- 
cials, lawyers,  ])hilologi.sts  etc.:  the  societies  for  lawjaa 
and  philologists  are  oonfined  to  Qeman  taniloQr. 
In  defenee  of  their  oommon  intanst  nearly  all  the 
German  total  abstinence  societies  have  joined  the 
"General  German  Union  for  Combating  .Alcoholism" 
(AUgemeiner  deulscher  Zentrolli<iri<l  :iir  Bck&nipfung 
des  AUcoh<Aimiiu)  of  Hamburg,  which  has  a  large 
bureau  of  information,  a  seetion  for  testing  beverages 
free  from  aloohol,  a  faoieau  for  kctureq.  ate.  Cki^ 
many  has  altogether  sixty  large  aati-aiealioBe  01^ 
ganizations. 

The  movement  against  alculiol  iii  weak  in  Austri.a, 
probably  because  the  Government  j)uts  great  <iif}icul- 
tics  in  the  way  of  international  organizations.  The 
large  associations,  about  thirty  m  number,  have 
nearly  all  qirung  up  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
temperance  societies  (Oest.  Verein  gmn  TVimfaadkf 
and  similar  provincial  societies  in  Vorarlberp.  tlie 
German  Tyrol,  and  Moravia)  have  atlaintxi  cousuier- 
able  importance.  The  leading  abstinence  society  is 
undoubtwUy  the  Polish  "Eleuterya",  with  5300 
members  in  20  branches.  The  "Central  Union  of 
Austrian  Anti^^klooholio  SocieliBa" 
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§§L  AiktMgtfmrrvmfine"),  in  VienniL  term  M  » 
luarters  for  moirt  of  these 


Besides  the  "Neutral  Imlpp<'iHi»iit  Order  of  Good 


Templars",  IIuriRary  iK)s.sf>i.s<-.H  u  fairly  important  ul>- 
stincncc  asi^iation  lor  workmen  l  ll(X)  numlxr.s) 
and  a  central  organization.  Tlie  main  organizations 
is  Svritzerbuid  are  intematioDal.  Compared  with 
these  the  national  mtrintim  an  not  very  important,  ez- 
copting  the **CetO»6Bie  Alwtinenee  League"  (aee  below). 
Among  tlie  national  associations  all  that  call  for 
mention  are:  the  "Alliance  Abxtinonce  Union"  of 
I^auaanne;  the  tomperanre  socie) ic*,  the  "Soci«-ty  of 
St.  Gall  against  the  .\buiMi  of  .Spirituous  Liquors" 
(St.  GaUiachem  ri  iH  yegen  den  Aliaebrnnch  geistiger 
Chtrtmkt),  with  14.000  members,  and  the  "Patriotic 
tmgam  at  Switiemnd  against  Alcoholism"  (lAffw 
patriot ique  siihse  ronlrc  ValcDolixme).  The  total  ab- 
stainers have  complete  control;  the  active  participa- 
tion of  pupils  in  schools  and  children  is  espe<-ially 
worthy  of  mention.  The  "Swiss  Abstinence  Secretari- 
ate" at  Lausanne  is  the  headquarters  for  the  society. 
In  Hi>l1ffff^  then  is  still  oonsiderabie  rivalry  between 
th«  total  abatiMDoe  and  the  temperance  advoeates. 
The  organisations  of  the  latter  arc  large,  particularly 
the  "People's  Union"  (Volkubond),  which  has  over 
20,000  mctiibers.  Most  of  the  w)eii't  ies  are  connected 
with  the  diflercnt  Churches;  the  Protestant  ones,  five 
in  number,  have  since  1907  been  united  in  the 
"People's  Uiaon  of  the  Chiiatian  Ant&>Akoholio  8o- 
dotiMof  Holland"  (^uderllMKkalkfr  VMUbmd  dtr 
cJirUtluJten  AnlialkohiolMmn»). 

Hitherto  the  associations  in  Belgium  and  France 
have  Vn-en  almost  rxclusively  temjveranre  societies; 
in  both  countri«\s  icmiKTance  societies  for  school- 
children play  an  important  part.  The  "French 
National  Lrague  against  Alcoholism"  {Ligve  nat. 
fnutfaite  eontre  V<UeooUtme)  baa  iMarly  100,000  mem- 
bers in  1730  branches,  of  which  many  are  for  ohikbco. 
Belgium  has  aim  a  similar  "Patriotic  Leagne"  and 
120,000  children  in  more  than  5000  temyMr.inre  so- 
cieties organi/<  <i  during  the  liu*t  thirty  years  through 
the  efforts  of  nehool  inspector  Robyn.  Only  the 
bennnings  of  a  temperance  movement  are  to  be  found 
m  Italy.  In  1907  various  local  organizations  unitod 
in  the  "Italian  Aoli-Akohol  Federation"  (Fsdsro- 
tione  AntialeooliUa  TiaHemt),  wbidi  aflowa  daiqrhalf  a 
litre  (about  a  pint)  of  wine  at  meal-times.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  fe<leration  are  mainly  Social  Democrats. 
Still  less  organization  is  tliere  in  Spain,  where  the  first 
aasociations  are  just  beginning  to  oc  formed.  Portu- 
gal 18  without  organization.  Total  abetinencf  ])n'- 
vaib  in  the  Scandinaviaa  hinadomii,  Iceland,  and 
Finland,  althou(^  huuwbiwwott  beer  appeara  to  be 
atill  frequently  permitted.  The  NorweRian  society 
"Det  Norske  Totah^otdsselBkab"  has  135,000  mem- 
bers. In  Swe<len,  besides  the  very  strong  "Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars  ,  there  are  the 
gociatOemoeratic  "Verdandiorden"  and  man^r  total 
abatineBee  foewtini  for  different  claaaea,  aa  physicians, 
■tadaita,  teaiC^erB,  preadiera,  aoldiera,  merchants, 
aiBMe  etc.,  as  well  a.<^  a  society  for  giving  instruction 
in  abstinence.  A  central  alwtinenee  bureau  exists  in 
both  count  ri''H.  'J  he  larKent  abstmeiire  society  in 
Denmark  is  the  "Datmiarks  Afhold.iforening"  (about 
60,000  members).  Many  total  abstainers  also  bc- 
loiif.toUw"Good  Templars"  and  the  "Blue  Cross". 

(Si  CkUiolie  Temperuiee  OrgaaiaaitioBa.— Just  aa 
Catholics  shared  in  the  earUer  movement  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago  they  have  also  of  hite  years  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  battle  against  alcohol.  At  first 
the  entirely  Cathohc  countries,  excepting  Belgium, 
had  not  a  very  large  share  in  the  movement.  Gener- 
aQf  ■pf*'^  Qeraoa&y.  Switaerland,  Holland,  and 
BBl^aiidliafebeentheaiief  championaof  the  catiae. 
About  188.*)  the  Catholic  movement  boBMi  in  Bel- 
aium.  Under  the  leadership  of  Abb6  Lenmiena 
fihM  avir  eiMa  A  f^dantaoB  OQUMting  of  nine 


with  about  600  local  branches  and 
60,000-60,000  memben.  who,  aa  a  body,  repri— t 

temperance,  not  total  abstinence.  The  moKt  impor- 
tant of  tlu«e  ashociuliun.s  are  ilu'  "Sint-,Jan.sgencx)t- 
sehap"  in  the  Province  of  Limhur^  (wiiiili  luus  a 
division  for  yoimg  t>eonle  founded  and  conducted  by 
Canon  Sendien).  the  ''Onthoudersbond  van  West- 
Flanderen  ",  and  the  "Sodit^  beige  de  Tenm<nnoe". 
The  main  organiiation  in  Germany  ia  the  Allmnee 
of  the  Cross  (^KretuhOn'lui.i) ,  a  society  of  Catholic 
abstainers,  with  headquarters  at  lleidhau.sen  nejir 
Werden.  Thi.s  organization  w.a.s  est.abli.shed  in  1S99 
by  I-athiT  Neumann  as  a  temperance  society;  in 
1904  a  separate  section  for  total  abatainera  waa 
foconed,  aad  since  1900  the  entire  or|aiiiaatioo  has 
been  a  total  abatinenee  aoeieiy,  wiu  aeetiooa  for 
women  (Fraumbund),  for  young  people  (Johannen- 
bund),  and  for  children  (SchuizengeUnmd) .  Alto- 
gether the  aasociafion  hius  a  membershli)  of  12,(X«1 
aduhs  and  60,000  children.  Unfortunately,  the 
children's  society  has  divided,  about  half  of  its 
memben  Joining  the  "Catholic  Temperanoe  Society" 
(KoA,  inMigkeUdfund),  establishedhi  1006  (head- 
quarters at  Trier).  Recently  the  relations  of  this 
latter  society  to  the  ".\lliance  of  the  Crass"  have 
con-stantly  grown  mnrc  straiiuHl.  and  it  hits  even  estab- 
lished a  total  abstinence  branch  (A'rcuzbumi)  of  its 
own.  Excellent  work  is  done  by  the  Catholics  df 
Switwrland,  where  the  former  Bishop  of  St-Gal^ 
Augustine  Egger  (1833-1904),  laboured  as  an  apoa> 
tie  of  temperance.  Good  feeling  exists  there  be- 
tween the  different  tendencies  of  the  movement, 
although  total  abstinence  is  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  "Swiss  Catholic  Abstinence  league"  (Schiceizer- 
McAe  kath.  Abatincntenlion),  founded  in  189.5  with 
headquarters  at  St-Gall,  h;ks  <)0  branches  and  nearly 
4000  members,  three-fourth.s  of  whom  are  Germane. 
Affiliated  with  tiiis  society  is  the  "Young  Peo- 
ple's Union  of  German  Switzerland"  {DeiUsch- 
SrhweizcHscbrr  J ugerulburtil)  which  has  over  60 
branch««  with  10,500  members;  a  similar  union 
(R^veil)  for  Pn-nch  Switzerland  h:us  22  branches 
and  1200  members.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the 
aooiely  pnviou.sly  mentioned,  "St.  Galler  Bezirka* 
mt^m  jfji"  Maishrauoh  gpiirtigifff  Getrlnke",  are 
OatboHca.  Tn  Hellaiid  Dr.  Atkm  and  Dr.  Banning 
established  in  the  "Kruis  verbonden"  which  has 
over  30,()<»  members;  both  this  and  the  s|M»cial 
association.s  f^r  women  (Mariavereenigingen),  which 
have  about  30,000  members,  admit  temiM>ran(« 
and  total  abstinence  advocates.  Instead  of  chil- 
dreo'a  aoeieties,  asaociatioDa  have  been  fanned  of 
panota  who  pronne  not  to  give  Uieir  efaOdren 
(minors)  any  alcoholic  beverage;  these  arc  called 
the  "St.  Anna  verwnigingen "  (membership  25,000). 
T!le^e  Hocicties  are  arrllIl^:e<i  according  to  dioceses 
and  .since  1907  their  central  organisation  has  been  the 
"Sobrietas"  with  headquarters  at  Maastricht.  Since 
1001  Austria  also  has  had  its  "Catholic  Alliance  of 
the  Croes"  and  "Sehutsengelbund";  so  far,  however, 
the  membership  has  not  reached  1(X)0.  TIungar>'  has 
a  Cathohc  temperance  society  with  10,(KX)  members. 
The  French  Catholics  have  the  "White  Crass" 
society  {Croix  blanche).  Some  beginnings  of  inter- 
national organizations  should,  finally,  be  mentioned: 
the  "Abstinence  Sodetyfor  Priests"  (650  members) 
in  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Switzerland,  and 
Holland;  the  "CathoUc  Academic  Abstinence  Union" 
with  about  100  members  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland.  The  "  Intern.Ttional  Cathohc  A.-vsocia- 
tion",  oppose<l  to  mmlerate  drinking  of  spirituous 
liquors,  is,  so  far,  of  ht,tle  importance,  mentioo 
should  also  be  made  of  a  branch  ol  the  Order  of  Bene- 
dictines founded  by  Father  Hager,  the  members  of 
which  are  both  total  abstainers  and  veiBlaxianai  the 
mother-house  is  at  Innsbruck. 
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•graiat  alcoholism  moot,  resularlv  every  two  yeara;tbe 
•eanoDs.  excepting  that  bdd  ia  lOOO  in  London,  have 
always  oeen  held  on  the  Continent.  Acoording  to 
official  statistics  thirteen  conRresscs  have  beenneld 
(1912).  Thoconnit  ->li  i-.in(  t  twiro  at  The  Miunie,  and 
once  at  each  of  ilio  following  «  it io.«:  I'arid,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Christiania,  Slockhohn,  Bremen,  Vienna, 
Budapest,  Zurich,  Haale,  London.  At  lirat  the  advocates 
of  temperance  exercised  moat  influenoe;iii 1887aitZ0riefa 
and  in  1903  at  Bremen  sharp  disputes  arooe  between 
this  party  and  the  total  abstainers,  who  now  control 
the  meetings  of  the  congroa-i^'H.  Since  1809  the  Holy 
Si'e  has  been  roiK-atetily  represent  oil.  Full  report.s 
of  tlie  w^ssions  of  the  confcresses  arc  i)ul»lLshitl.  For 
about  tea  years  a  German  total  abstinence  congress 
baa  been  fidd  on  an  average  every  two  years,  the 
seventh  meeting  being  at  Augsburg  in  1010;  similar 
conKTctwes  have  been  neld  for  Scandinavia  and  Pin- 
lan<l  for  (he  same  leii^rli  of  time  at  tlif  same  inter\'als. 
The  eighth  Swiss  at  i>i  im  iii'p  congress  wa.s  held  at 
Lausanne  in  HU(i;  at  its  sessions  local  «i)tion  wa.s 
urged.  In  other  countries  the  holding  of  national 
G^enBSH  bagan  at  still  later  dates:  the  first  Aus- 
trian oongresB  against  alcohol  was  held  at  Vienna  in 
1008:  the  first  RiMRian  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1010;  the 
first  Italian  at  Milan  in  1910;  the  first  French  total 
abstim-nce  congrcris  at  Cin  noble  in  1910.  A  French 
congress  of  tlie  opponent-  i/f  tlie  use  of  alcohol  (held 
ia  1003)  was  not  of  much  importance.  The  Catholics 
of  Holhiid  and  Belghim  haTe  ao  far  had  two  national 
ooBgmMB.  Among  the  qweW  ooMpWM  hold  by  the 
members  of  a  tingle  organuatkm,  tnon  of  the  "Oood 

Ti'iiiplars"  arc  m ■! cw urt Ii y.  Tn  Pf)me  eountriep,  par- 
ticularly Germany  ami  Switzerland,  there  ore  societies 

which  hold  e<lucation»l  course.s  of  a  aeientifie  eha»o» 
ter  for  the  study  of  alcoholism. 

J 10  SneeeBsee  of  the  Temperance  Movement.^— The 
b  success  is  the  increaaod  underatandtng,  evpr\'- 
where  apparent,  of  its  elaimB.  OvO  Tukrs  repeatedly 
emphasize  in  their  public  utterances  the  great  impor- 
tance of  strict  temiieraiKe,  while  churchmen  of  high 
rank  are  either  total  ab>tainers  nr  t•l^e  warm  friends 
of  the  movement,  in  whose  interest  they  have  issue*! 
many  pastoral  letters.  As  regardM  legislative  action 
the  advance  of  the  movemrat  is  slower.  Complete 

Err>hibitiao  exiBta  hi  loeland.  In  Ffailand  it  has 
pen  repeatedly  demanded  from  the  provincial 
diet,  and  a  similar  dcmaml  has  been  maae  once  in 
Sw«N!(n.  As  in  these  two  <-i)uii(rits  the  number  of 
deputies  who  are  total  abstainer  grows  continually 
larger  (in  Swoflen  they  form  one-half  of  the  house), 
the  Governments  cannot  permanently  withstand  the 
pressure.  In  Sweden  the  ministry  in  1011  appointed 
a  special  commission  to  take  the  preparatory  steps. 
Prohibition  of  spirits  for  the  country  districts  in  gen- 
eral exists  in  Swtnlen,  Norway,  and  Finland,  and  a 
local  option  law  for  the  cities,  which  is  to  a  great 
extent  enforced.  An  energetic  struggle  is  now  being 
carried  on  in  Holland,  Swit  zerland,  and  Germany  for  a 
local  option  law.  In  criminal  jurisprudence  the  Pol- 
lard system  ia  akvirl^  winning  adherents;  of  late  two 
small  German  statea  have  adopted  it,  and  it  is  else- 
where in  use.  Ru.ssia  and  Switzerland  have  intro- 
duccnl  a  government  monopoly  of  spirits,  but  this 
has  not  been  of  any  partii-uiar  use  to  the  temperance 
movement,  except  tnat  in  Switzerland  one-tenth  of 
the  profits  (alcohol  tithe)  mu^t  be  applied  to 
the  work  against  alcoholism.  Many  countries 
voluntarilv  give  such  aid,  as:  Sweden,  about  200,000 
kronen  ('$.^>4,000)  in  1910-1911;  Norwav  about 
17.000  kronen  (|4.'S90);  Holland,  20,000  florins 
(.<SO(K)),  etc.  A  nvmibec  of  countries  have  intro- 
duced special  insfnietion  in  temperance  into  the 
primary  schools,  notably  Belgium,  Sweden  (where 
there  is  a  special  eourse  for  male  and  female  teachers), 
Vanr&y,  and  F^anoa.  Especially  great  has  been  the 
flffeet  of  the  taniNffaiiea  aaowmsat  oa  the  reform  of 


taverns.  The  celebrated  Gothenburg  system  ia 
higdy  used  in  Scandinavia  and  Finland,  bi  this 
system  the  taverns  are  entrusted  by  the  Government 
or  commune  to  special  societies  (•Samlag),  who  only 
receive  a  limit e«l  gain  while  the  profits  go  to  the  State 
or  commune  for  pubUc  puri)oses.  In  Swe<len  these 
profits  have  amounted  in  twenty  years  to  Krj,0O().(K)0 
kronen  (t22,410,0(X)).  The  tavern  is  carried  on  by  a 
government  official  appointed  for  the  purpose.  The 
"Indq;)eodent  Order  of  Good  Tempbua"  opposes  the 
system  because  it  gives  the  communes  too  great  an  in- 
ferest  in  the  sale  of  alcohol.  The  "Gennan  Society 
for  the  Reform  of  Taverns"  (Dfutsche  Verein  fur  Gna- 
thduxnform)  enjplovs  the  following  method:  the  inn  or 
tavern  cstabliahed  by  the  commune  or  by  a  society  is 
given  a  manager  witn  a  fixed  salary,  who  h.a8  in  addi- 
tioa  a  commission  on  the  sale  of  food  and  non-alco- 
hoVe  beverages.  It  ia  alwaj's  provided  that  strong 
alcohohc  liquors  are  never  to  be  in  stock.  There  are 
many  ten)[ierimce  taverns  in  Switzerland  and  Swinlen, 
and  sdiiic  in  Germany,  Ilung.iry,  and  Holland. 
Reference  abould,  laat^,  be  ma<le  to  the  very  satis- 
factovy  ineraaaeof  provlnon  for  the  cure  of  drunkards. 
In  QenDoaiqr  thore  are  over  40  institutions  (six  Cath- 
olic) where  treatment  is  ^'ven,  besides  numerous 
homes  for  dnmkards  belongmg  to  cities  and  .soeief  iea. 
Several  cities  ha\e  ap|M)inte<i  official  nurses  to  take 
care  of  dnmkunl-  :  about  half  of  the  natients  b«Tome 
permanent  abt^tainers.  In  Switzerland  there  are  about 
ten  such  institutions,  one  being  Catholic.  These  two 
ooutttriflaarsfarinadvanoeof  the  others  in  the  effort 
to  ours  dnrnkennna. 

Tbe  bibliiiRraptiv  of  the  t<-iii|MTiuicc  qu'-atioo  i.i  »n<imioiiJ(, 
N«uriyl5.000  pubucatioiu  in  Europe  and  the  I'nitrd  .States  are 

LUtntut  €btrAlkMu.AIMoUamii*  (I904).    The  rum- nt  litar- 

aiure  of  th<^  Mibjeot  ii  sivaa  by  the  bibli>.,  r  pi<    il  j>.urnul  Blt(- 

ter  far  ilie  (irmimlm  Snmwimtnichaften  i  \:-  ri  t;  .  ukI  )<\  ihetWO 
int<>mationiil  temporanc*  prricxiicalB  (wi-  IxI.jw).  'l^ho  mo^t 
important  »y«tcruatic  work  ^ir^)l>a^>Iy,  Heu  nii  i*.  />>'  .Mknhul- 
Jmat,  which  haa  eicellcnt  bibhc^aphw*  Ol  all  counihck.  Tiie 
origitial  work  wm  tnuriatad  htm  Hanidi  ialo  Qcnna  ia  tOOl. 
The  bMt  hirtorieal  woifc  ti  IhnMilAir.  JVkriU«jUM»«MbMt  «*if> 
hittoria  (1900).  well  illustrated,  alao  iamied  in  a  much  altered 
Gennan  translation  by  Kravt  (1907).  The  mcwt  impwt^aat 
r<tnti<ttirnl  work  thut  i<«i<i(  il  In  the  Rntish  Bonrd  of  Trade  mcn- 
tioni-d  at  the  beKinniiii;  i,i  tluyi  urtiele.  in  conncsion  with  which 
nee  HorrK,  I>ic  TaUac-htn  Ubrr  lUn  AlkoKoL  Y««r4MMtka  «ao> 
rernitiK  the  movamaiit  is  vuioiM  flountriM  ara  Bglitabid  hgr 
Warmino,  for  Qennaay  and  Aaatria-Htinguy:  naaeea,  far 
f*Rit«  rlan(i;  Nirmr.N,  for  Denmark:  Duckkkt.  for  Nonrayl 

NunnToiifi  [)i  ri(i<lirttl»  nre  puhlithed:  in  Germany,  over  70;  in 
DeniiKirk  and  .Swinlrn.  about  25;  etr.  The  n><»t  iiiiportaAt  d 
tln-w  journuU  arc:  InU-mat.  MonaUufhnft  :ur  HrkAmrfung  titr 
Trtnkiittm  (Banle);  the  AlkoMfraat  (Berlin),  istued  ui  German. 
Fnoeh,  and  Koduii:  ifSilijitrfniMIWr  (Berlin);  AImmt  (Stoek- 
IkjImi):  Dt  n'eowijttr  (AaatMoiaa):  AfhMMadH  (ChrMtiaaia); 
L'abHiufncr  (T.auranne):  PMrrmnrn  (Copenhacea);  MCR 
aocial  (Bruwrls):  l.<t  annaUa  itniuilfitJit/ufB  (Paris).  Oatlwlte 
perio<liral-i  are:  VMtfrrtiiul  nnil  Drr  .Worpfn .  for  Germany ;  Votk»' 
UHihl  and  /xj  Liout  ilt  In  (  Voir,  for  Swilierland;  Krcui/nlirrr,  for 
Austria;  SobrieUu  and  Dt  Drankbtttnjdino,  for  Hulland.  Sea 
alao  for  morainent  in  Belcium:  MAtmssa  ahv  LBMMBNa,  Iiai 
.SoctM*  d*  Umpfronet  (Rnimels,  \9O0);  Wablvt,  Htt  Volkt^dmk: 
nARCi-iji,  !m  lutlf  (snt\,i!riM:tvpir  rn  Btlfhqut  (BniswU,  1901); 
Vkkmekhw II,  .Uanuri  i.  I  l  <iu\.«iin,  IIHM);  in  Krani-<  Dcxia, 
Manurl  d*  ten\ft(T,i'nf:  HKiuiEKtT.  l-'alrmiliKmr:  Brfirit.iiix. 
L'aUootxMme  el  If  mityr-nt  dr  Ir  fomlmUrr:  t^wit.  I.r.i  tr^.^i^ri  .it  la 
taint*  abstinence;  in  Switterland:  Forll,  La  Utnton  dnn*  not 
mffvrt;  Bdnob,  Die  AlkoKolfrage:  Eookb,  nunirrnu<i  n-ritian  i^ 
eludinc  AUcohol,  AtkoMirmut  u.  Ahttinem;  Alh>)u>l  wTvUfta. 
icoht,  etc.:  in  the  northern  l»nd«:  Erklund,  Drucirri^l.nfien  (Stoek- 
l«jitn,  IV.«I);  Pf.t»:hi*8«N.  /■>i  jju'iic  Ofnrr  Uiltf.orgtytUtntl; 
UALVBaaBM,  Dm  north*  ToteUaJhoUUidtkab:  Johqushon,  AfhoUU- 

WlUIELM  LlESB. 

Orbat  Bbitain  and  Ibkland.— In  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  the  8tate  regulates  the  liquor  traf^c  by 
imposing  duties  on  the  manufacture  and  importation 
of  spirituous  ilrink  and  by  confining  its  sale  to  those 
who  pay  for  the  privilege  and  fulfil  other  conditions 
as  to  pkce,  time  etc.  Those  who  drink,  therefore, 
must  pay  more  for  their  liquor  than  its  intrinsic 
value  and  muat  observe  certain  legal  limits  in  the 
cirtounstanoea  of  their  drinking.  Thus  the  State 
ahna  by  the  one  aet  at  wfa«t^"«iin  pvl^tts  order  mm! 
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iting  Mcial  welfare  and  also  at  f^i]^  revenue 
tin  qiusi-monopoly  it  onatfls.   These  two 
_      Mi  nejMi  alwm  ia  hanaongr,  vliich  cmlaiM 
to  MOM  ntsDt  ^niy  State  intnfSBrenw  frain  tne  1w> 

g:inning  to  this  day  has  often  f;ii!pd  of  success.  A 
full  history  of  liquor  Icfjislat  ion  ;md  its  results  would 
occupy  volumes;  here  tlu  rc  i.-^  sfi;i( c  onlv  for  a  brief 
Bummory  of  the  chief  Acts  affecting  the  liritish  Isles 
aa  a  whole. 

U  ia  aigiaifiBani  Ibat  im  to  the  BoComisUaii  that* 
occurs  BO  dyfl  tai^datioii  asainat  drankaniMn, 

although  it  was  provalont  enougn  in  Catholic  times. 
The  crop  of  laws  anain.sl  intemperance  began  to 
spring  up  in  th<'  reign  of  Edward  VI,  but  they  can 
no  more  be  attributed  to  the  hieher  moraUty  of  the 
new  religion  than  can  that  monardi'sgrammar acbooLs 
to  hia  aeal  for  adttcatkm,  or  Qnaea  w.k*«  «odc« 
lioiiaea  to  her  onnpaerioii  for  the  poor.  AO  thne 
phenomena  point  to  the  pa-wing  away  of  an  influence 
hiiherto  found  eufTicient  to  promote  social  welfare 
by  moral  means.  Laws  concerning  liquor  were, 
indeed,  enacted  from  early  times,  but  their  main 
object  vios  to  i>revent  fraud  OB  the  part  of  theadkn. 
Sooteh  kgwlaiion,  for  instance,  waa  buagr  m  the  idni 
of  David  I  (1124-^)  regulating  the  bieirfaig  and  aeD- 
ing  of  ale  In  England,  in  12(K),  prices  were  fixed  by 
law  for  thf  liilTerent  sorL-^  of  wine,  and  we  find  many 
Mjl),'-ci]uent  <-iiactments  tending  to  encourage  the 
wine  trade  with  the  English  poeaesHions  in  France. 
With  the  overthroir  <tf  ue  ancient  Church  and  the 
deatruction  of  her  laatcaining  influence,  the  apwad 
of  intemperaaoe  beeame  very  marked,  aa  is  attested 
by  contemporary  writers,  and  the  State  began  to 
mterfere  in  the  interests  of  public  welfare.  An 
English  .\<  t  was  pas«*ed  in  1495,  empowering  justices 
of  the  iH'iice  to  suppress  at  discretion  "common  ale- 
houaea  ,  as  centres  of  disorder.  The  licensing  system 
waa  iDtroduoed  in  1551,  by  an  Act  which  made  the 
oonaoit  of  the  juatioea  necessary  for  the  establidi> 
ment  of  ale-hoiuea.  The  Irish  Parliament  in  1556 
prohibited  the  numufacture  of  aqua  vita  except  by 
c.  rtain  specified  classes.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  laws  were  pa.«.'<iKl  in  England 
to  prevent  inns  from  becoming  {)ul)lic-houses  in  the 
modern  aense.  In  1634  the  licensing  system  was 
extended  to  Ireland.  The  close  of  this  ct  ntury 
brought  a  new  element  into  the  question.  Hitherto 
only  fermented  liquors  were  commonly  dnmk  in 
England,  for,  owing  to  high  duties,  the  price  of 
imp<jrt<Ml  spirits  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
people,  but  in  ItjSO  the  Covirnment  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, out  of  hostility  to  France,  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  spirits  and  removed  the  restrictions 
on  home  maniuacture,  with  alarming  results  to  public 
morality.  In  spite  of  the  retail  trade  being  put  imder 
th(>  Iicen.sing  .system  in  1700,  by  1724  the  p.is-ion  for 

fjin-ilrinking  hail  .spread  "with  the  rapidity  and  vio- 
ence  of  an  eiiiiiemic"  (Lerky,  "Engli.>ih  History",  I, 
iii),  and  in  vain  was  the  famous  "Gin  Act"  passed  in 
1736,  making  the  licence  praeticalhr  piroli8ntiv«. 
Illicit  di.stiUing  and  wsmgjmg  wptmi  enaniKNuhr» 
and  high  lieeneea  had  to  be  repraled  fai  1742.  Al- 
though gradu^y  the  State  resumed  control,  still 
"the  fatal  passion  for  drink  was  at  once  and  irrevo- 
CiU^ly  planted  in  the  nation ( F.eeky,  op.  cit  .).  From 
1751  aat^  a  series  of  laws  dealing  more  stringetitly 
with  the  conduct  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  in  17.05  the 
iieenaing  system  waa  introduced  into  Hcotland. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1828^  as  the  lesirit  of  a 
Parliamentary  inquir>'  into  illicit  spirit-rlcaling,  to 
simplify  and  con.soIid.ate  the  various  lic»'U^^ing  laws 
for  I^ngland  and  Scotland,  and,  in  1S33,  for  Ireland, 
and  these  acts  form  the  basis  of  the  existing  law.  But 
experimental  legislation  still  rontinued.  iii  oidw  to 
mm  the  nation  of  HHrit-drinking,  to  eneoumii  % 
-BritiA  industry,  and  to  bisak  up  the  growing  ayate 
of  '<iied  hooNa'SnAetwMpMndbi  loififiiv 


practically  free  trade  in  beer.  A  fortnight  after  the 
Act  waa  passed,  Sydney  Smith  wrote:  "The  New 
Bew  Bill  haa  bana  ita  ofMrations.  Everybody  is 
dmnk.  Those  wiio  an  not  singing  are  sprawling. 

The  Sovereign  P«H)nle  is  in  a  besistly  state."  The 
Act  failed  mi.serably  of  ita  purpose.  In  less  than 
thn  e  months  24,000  licenses  were  taken  out.  The 
number  of  "tied  housea"  was  not  ultimately  lessened 
and  the  consunptiOQ  cf  spirits  steadily  rose.  In 
isao  the  beerhonna  wen  aiain  broui^  under  the 
Hbensing  systau.  AnollMr  weU-meaat  but  im- 
successful  (-(Tort  to  alter  popular  taste  was  the  estab* 
lishnicnt  (1S<)()  1)  of  "off  '  grocers'  licences,  by  which 
measure  ( dadstdiio  h(>|>ed  to  wean  the  peoj>le  from 
be<>r-drinking  in  pubho-houses  tO  the  use  of  light 
wines  and  spirits  at  home.  Muoh  intermediate  and 
t  legislation  was  oonooniad  with  the  opndi- 


of  holding  licences,  partwidarlj  willi  the  houra 

of  closing.  The  "Forbes-Mackenaie"  Act  of  1853 
closed  the  public-houses  of  Scotland  on  Sundays, 
except  to  travellers,  and  the  measure  was  extendea 
to  Ireland  (except  five  chief  towns)  in  1S78,  and  to 
Walea  in  1881,  with  yvf  noticeable  results  in  the 
decrease  of  dnmkenneafc  In  Kiyland  the  houn  of 
Sunday  opening  have  been  Jeaiiioted  to  aeren.  In 
1873  a  licensing  .Act  prohibited  the  sale  of  spirits  to 
children  under  sixt^-en,  reouired  the  confirmation  of 
the  County  Bench  for  new  licences,  and  licprived  that 
liench  of  the  power  of  granting  licences  in  opposition 
to  local  refuMl.  OUier  measures  for  the  protection 
of  children  were  passed,  culminating  in  toe  Act  of 
1909  «4ueh  forbida  children  under  fourteen  aeoeas  to 


publie  bare.  For  the  last  forty  years  under  the 
influence  of  State  regulations  the  number  of  licen.sed 
houses  haa  steadily  decn  asi  <!.  Shadweil  -linv.s  that 
the  number  of  "on"  Uceu.ses  per  lOj(KK)  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  waa  forty-nine  in  1871,  thirty- 
one  in  1901,  twentynsix  in  1909.  In  Scotland  tliera 
were  17,713  public-houaes  in  1829;  in  1909  with 
more  than  double  the  population  there  were  6845 
only  or  14.0.3  per  10,000.  The  decrea.se  in  numbers 
has  obtained  m  In  land  also,  but  a  greater  decrease 
in  population  ha.s  counteracted  the  relative  diminu- 
tion. With  a  smaller  population  than  Scotland 
there  are  in  Ireland  more  than  three  times  aa  many 
Ucensed  houses— in  1909,  22,591  in  aD.  The  Act  of 
1904  haa  tended  to  accelerate  the  decrease  of  licencca 
hy  admitting  the  principle  of  compensation  and 
giving  liceiire  holders  for  the  first  time  a  legal  claim 
to  renewal  uid<<s  forfeited  by  misconduct.  In  the 
eyes  of  those  wiin  ir  ~irc  to  .suppress  altogether  traffic 
in  drink  for  private  gain  this  is  considered  a  step 
backwards,  a  view  which  is  strengthened  by  tha 
notable  increase  of  "clubs"  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act.  Finally,  one  marked  effect  of  the  Finance  Act 
of  1010,  so  far  as  it  concerns  thi'  Temperance  Move- 
ment, was  to  refluce  the  consumi)tion  of  spirits  by 
ten  millions  of  gallon.s;  against  this  must  be  set  an 
increased  consumption  of  fermented  liquors  and  (wa> 
sumably  of  illicitly  distilled  spirits.  In  the  Uatoiy 
«f  State  aetivitiea  for  the  prmnotion  of  temperanoa 
must  be  hiehided  the  action  of  the  various  education 
departments  in  m.'iking  trriifK  ranee  teaching  an 
intei;ral  part  of  thf  elftnt  niary  code.  \  tenijierance 
syllabus  w.as  made  compulsorv  b\-  the  Iri>h  Com- 
missioners in  1906.  The  English  department  issued 
its  syllabus  for  England  aod  Wales  in  lOOD,  and  a 
idmilar  qrilabns  waa  drawn  up  for  SaoUand  in  1910. 
U  future  generations  of  tfie  popohoe  hidulge  in 
dninkcnness,  it  will  not  bo  through  ignoranct;  of  ita 
evil  eflect.s  on  the  human  frauK-  and  the  iKxly  politic. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  hi-t<iry  of  i»Kidation  for 
the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  enough  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  pvoblsn.  The  State  faitaifewa  to 
aeanre  such  observance  of  teuperanee  as  ia  neeessHT 
for  aoflial  well-being.  Bat  wiMnnaWe  fiberty  to  do 
wIm4  in  itadf  ia  not  ontawfal  ii  abo  s  pwt  of  aodal 
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well-bcine.  Were  all  its  ritizens  suffiriontly  wlf- 
controllca  the  State  would  have  no  cUiim  to  interfere, 
but  in  its  own  interests  it  has  to  supply  bycxteniai 
defects  of  pownal  character.  The  diifi- 
ettlty»  then,  ii  eo  to  lepalate  that  the  weak  may  be 
fvoueted  withoat  the  medom  of  the  temperate  being 
unduly  infringed.  The  most  obviou.'^  thitim  to  do 
was  to  leiN-^en  temptation  by  Ics.scninn  the  number  of 
licensed  houses.  Hut  this  policy  involve.s  evils  of 
its  own.  The  giving  of  Ucences  creates  a  qua^ji- 
monopoloy,  and  monopolies  h(ri|7  secured  have  a 
teDdebcy  to  bteed  fraud  of  evoj  aort.  The  drink- 
aeOer  toida  to  beeome  a  frabliean  in  the  old  senae. 
He  pays  a  hea\  v  sum  in  rxrise  and  licence  for  the 

t)rivilep;e  of  trading  in  lu}uor,  and  he  must  recoup 
limsi  If  from  the  purchaser.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Lvils  of  smuggling  or  illicit  production,  and,  on 
the  other,  cf  idulterated  liquor,  of  inducements  to 
drink  to  aUflH>  of  "tied  houm"  in  th*  huniiw  of 
pradueent.  Hie  heavy  taatatkm,  mdoeed  both  by 
consiflernti(iii~  nf  rmenue  and  of  social  welfare, 
crushes  out  fn  runinctilion  and  brings  the  trade 
into  a  fi'W  hands,  ami  thus  within  the  state  i.s  begotten 
a  powerful  trust,  the  inten'sts  of  which  are  pun-ly 
financial  and  not  neeessarilv  in  harmony  with  those 
q£  Die  oommoinwealth.  If  leeislation  opposed  to 
dioae  mterarts  has  not  behind  it,  as  a  permanoit 
force,  the  moral  sense  of  the  larger  and  saner  part  of 
the  community,  it  becomes  inoperative  and  defeats 
it.-^olf.  Hence  true  reform  in  the  matter  of  the  drink 
traffic  depends  ultimately  on  rightly  educated  public 
Opinion. 

Until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  medical 
profession  did  little  to  dispel  the  ancient  tradition 
about  the  health-giving  qualities  of  strong  drink, 
to  which  the  name  given  to  the  distilled  essence 
of  formontcd  liquors,  aqua  vilv,  and  the  word  "spirit" 
its<>lf  remain  as  witnesses.  And  in  default  of  the 
Church,  i)ersecut€d  and  gagged  by  the  civil  law,  there 
was  none  amongst  the  sects  to  preach  temperance  as 
a  principle  of  ascetics.  Isolated  physicians  like  Dr. 
George  Cheyne  (1671-1743)  had  pointed  out  the 
dMtgers  of  spirit-drinking;  Dr.  Trotter  of  Edinburgh 
and  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  both  puhli^hrd  jiapcrs 
to  the  same  effect  in  17H8.  Hut  it  w.as  in  the  I'nited 
States  that  the  first  <riiiibiiicd  (>ITort.s  were  made  to 
educate  public  ooinion  in  this  matter.  In  tracing 
the  history  of  tiieso  Tohintai^  associations  which 
aimed  at  temperance  reform  pnmarily  by  persuading 
the  individual,  it  wil!  be  convenient  to  deal  with  the 
non-Catholic  bodies  separately;  historically  they 
were  the  first  in  the  field,  and,  arising  in  communities 
prwlominantly  non-Catholic,  they  arc  naturally 
much  more  numerous.  As  will  be  pointed  out. 
dmigh  alike  in  Mm,  they  sometimes  differ  in  method 
from  Catholio  ocpmisations.  We  caanofc  pntend 
to  give  moi«  tibsn  a  fair  salient  fintareB  of  80  SDdaring 
•nu  widespread  a  movement. 

Influenced  by  the  formation  at  Boston  in  1S26  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Temperance  Dr. 
John  Edgar,  of  Helfast,  a  Presbyterian,  founded  on  the 
same  lines  the  Ulster  Temperance  Society  in  1829, 
•ad  the  Aev.  G.  W.  Kerr,  a  Quaker,  a  similar  society 
at  Ne«r  Ross.  Later  in  die  sstne  year  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Roricty  wa'<  started  by  John 
Dunlon.  The  next  year  an  English  society  was 
formed  by  llenrv  Eorf)es  in  Hraiiford.  All  these  and 
many  others  which  .sprang  up  throughout  the  British 
Isles'  originattMl  in  the  desire  to  suppress  the  spirit- 
drinking  which  had  beoome  so  prevMsnt.  and  oenoe 
their  pledges  allowed  the  moderate  use  of  fermented 
liipKHw.  It  was  not  until  1<?32  that  at  Preston  under 
the  advocacy  of  Jo-eph  Livesay  total  abstainers 
first  appearfnl,  ami  the  word  "teetotal",  applii  il  to 
abstinence,  came  into  general  use.  The  new  pictlge 
causes  1  a  sort  of  schism  in  many  of  the  earlier  societies, 
l^t  IpcaduaUyi  as  the  iUoficahty  of  tAkin^  akohol  in 


one  form  and  renouncing  its  use  in  another  became 
apparent,  ter  totalisrn  prevailed  almost  everywhere. 
Vet  the  phenomenon  observable  to^iay,  thai  lam 
apnit  consumption  means  more  oooamnptiott  of  beer, 

was  evident  even  then.  Another  cause  of  dissension 
amongst  non-Catholic  reformers  sprang  from  erro- 
neous views  about  the  moral  character  of  strong 
drink  itself.  In  their  hatred  of  its  abu.se,  many 
extremists  declaimed  agaiiuit  its  u.sc  as  somethjag 
intrinsically  evil  and  thus  were  betrayed  into  imk> 
tional  attitndaa  which  injured  their  cause.  If  alcohol 
is  evil  m  sik  no  one  is  justified  in  ofiTering  it  to  others, 
or  in  Ueensuig  its  sale  by  others.  The  publican  roust 
be  classed  with  the  pandar:  the  State  muvt  put  down 
the  drink  tratiic  by  force.  In  additiun  to  these 
violent  views,  men  who  based  their  religion  on  the 
Bible  were  bard  put  to  it  to  explain  the  toleration  and 
even  implicit  oeaUMBdation  of  the  use  of  wine  to 
be  found  in  ila  pasaa,  and  a  vast  oontrovaiey  aroee 
over  Hie  qoestian  wliether  Uie  "wine"  of  Scripture 
was  fermented  or  not.  rndoubtedly,  these  disputes, 
and  the  adoi)tion  in  many  <  ;is<>s  of  a  stand|M>int  op- 
po.sc<l  to  common  sen.se,  have  done  much  to  prevent 
the  cause  of  real  temperance  frompromiessinK,  as 
it  might  have  done,  outside  the  GttUi^,  ana  its 
practical  identification  with  falae  ndigkma  belieCa 
nas  operated  to  create  distrust  of  the  movement 
amongst  many  Catholics.  Hut,  notwith.standing  this 
ethical  confusion  amongst  the  sect.s,  the  social  and 
physical  benefits  df  ii  inprr.uirc  arc  .so  marked  that 
Its  advocacy  has  had  a  constant  and  growing  influence 
upon  public  opinion.  By  1842  the  chief  societies  in 
Ejigluid  were,  the  National  Temperance  Sooiety, 
the  British  ana  Foreign  Society  for  the  Supprassiaii 
of  Intemperance,  and  the  British  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation: tne  Scottish  Temperance  I^eaguc  w^as  founded 
in  1844,  and  in  Ireland  all  the  Protestant  bcxlies  had 
drawn  new  vigour  from  the  great  campaign  of  Father 
Mathew. 

But  the  mid-oentury  ended  in  tmiversal  political 
and  aoeial  diaturbance,  and  the  original  impulse 
towards  temperance  lost  for  a  time  much  of  its  vital- 
ity. Later,  m  more  settled  conditions,  the  campaign 
against  strong  drink  ttKjk  on  a  more  scientific  char- 
acter. It  ainusj,  hy  the  organization  of  women 
and  children,  by  teaching  temj>erance  in  the  schools, 
and  by  setting  forth  the  physical  effeets  of  excessive 
indulgiBace,  at  creating  such  a  wei^t  of  opinion  as 
to  influence  the  Icxishiture.  The  luvenile  societies, 
called  "Bands  of  Hope",  so  marked  a  feature  to-day 
of  Protestant  propaganda,  were  startfni  in  1847. 
Inspired  hy  ihi'  Prohibition  Law  of  Maine  (1S51) 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  had  for  express 
object  "  the  total  and  immediate  legislative  8Uppre»> 
sion  oS  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  bevengM" 
and  which  is  still  the  most  active  of  modem  onni> 
tations,  came  into  lieing  in  Manchester  in  1853. 
We  ncfKl  not  trace  in  greater  detail  the  development 
during  the  next  half-century  of  these  various  societies 
in  the  British  Isles,  a  de\ clopment  which,  as  far  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  is  of  iui{H>sing  ext4?nt.  A 
recent  Presbyterian  movement,  inaugurated  in  1909 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  by  the  Rev.  £L  J.  Pattannii 
and  oaDed  "Gateh^My-Pal",  may  be  msptioned  m 
having  met  with  much  success  both  there  ami  in 
England.  As  for  other  societies,  the  Alliance  Hand- 
book (and  as  regards  Ireland  and  Scothmd  its  enu- 
meration is  by  no  means  exhaustive)  reckons  18  tem- 
perance bodies  which  are  legislative  and  general, 
17  which  are  sectional  (Army,  Navy,  eto.),22  adcnU> 
Bed  with  different  "Cfaurehes",  14  wU(A  are  secta 
or  orders  of  themi^elvcs,  10  confined  to  women,  8 
juvenile  .societies,  62  county  and  17ti  town  societies — 
in  all  ;i27.  These  various  a.ssociations,  of  course, 
produce  a  large  amount  of  Temperance  literature, 
whether  in  book  form  or  as  newspapers  and  tracts. 
Thia  visoroua  pokmie,  aa  ia  natural,  haa  oaUed  forth 
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 ,         of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  trade. 

TIm  ABtaoMW  Annual  enumerates  10  main  associatklM 
rtf  thof^e  engaged  in  the  drink  traffic  and  estimates 
the  iocnl  societies  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  at 
about  7fX).  On  the  grounds  that  their  trade  is  a 
lawful  one  and,  under  proper  conditions  (which  they 
profess  their  readiness  to  observe),  even  necessary 
for  aodal  well-being,  the  sellors  of  arink  are  justified 
In  rfiriw<*fc  attacks  which  deny  the  eounanoM  of 
those  grounds.  No  Catholic  temperance  soeiefar 
will  base  its  opposition  to  the  drink  traffic  on  such 
unsound  foundations. 

As  an  organization  existing  to  (eacli  and  make 
feasible  man's  duty  of  self-control,  thei  Catholic 
Chineh  is  the  first  and  the  greatest  of  temperance 
I.  She  teaches,  and  Me  ehn^ 


wwnm.  •j..^^  v^^.  «.»  ..w.,.  tangnt,  that 
■II  mn  bound  under  sm  not  to  misuse  strong  drink 
themaelyeB  or  oo-operate  in  the  abuse  of  it  by  others 

— and  this,  whatever  means  they  employ,  is  the  ulti- 
mate' end  of  all  temperance  associations.  With  the 
social  evil  of  dninkennesa  (before  she  wius  rohlMni  of 
her  due  influence  and  before  the  coninion  use  of 
spirits  mtensfftad  the  evil),  the  Church  liad  been  able 
in  great  measure  to  oope  bjr  her  ordinary  discipline — 
her  preaching  of  self-denial,  her  admmistration  of 
the  Sacr:iment  of  Penance,  her  institution  of  peniten- 
tial sra.s<)n.s,  and  her  canonical  Icnislation.  AH 
these  moral  influences  were  swept  awu}-  at  the  Ref- 
ormatioii  and  nothing  effective  set  in  their  place. 
HoDse  the  excesses  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigliteenth 
esuluiias  an  latisly  atteibiitaUe  to  the  deibuctMn 
of  OathdHeiuB  at  a  soeiat  force.  "Erm  after  Bnumd- 
pation  in  1829,  the  efff  cts  of  tin-  Penal  Laws  still 
continued,  and  it  l«?  not  till  iS'.iH  that  we  find  montion 
in  (inaf  Britain  of  a  purely  Catholic  lciii!"r:mce 
association.  It  is  true  that  in  1819  there  was  founded 
at  flUbbereen  in  Kerrv  a  temperance  organisation 
pnsnmabfar  Catbolie,  out  H  seems  to  have  been 
yather  of  Uw  ashire  of  a  benefit  society  with  a  tem- 
perance nsolntion  amonpst  its  rules.  At  Chelsea, 
in  1838,  the  Rev.  T.  Sisk  starti-d  a  Catholic  Tof:.! 
Abfitinence  Society,  and  in  1840  we  find  nx  ntion  of 
a  South  London  Catholic  Tempemnce  Association 
wUeh  was  addroMed  by  Daniel  O'ConneU.  More- 
ovar  in  the  same  jrear  a  Metropolitan  Catholic 
Aseodatkm  was  instituted  throoKn  the  exertions 
of  Mr.  John  diles,  a  Quaker.  But  these  little  local 
efforts  were  thrown  completely  into  the  shade  by 
the  gigantic  work  accomplished  (at  tlic  providential 
instigation  of  another  Quaker,  \\'illiam  Martin) 
bj  we  greatest  temperance  apostle  the  world  haa 
ever  seen,  Fathnr  Theobald  Mathew.  As  s  r»> 
■Ut  of  Us  adrocacv  in  the  years  1888  to  1846  it  la 
computed  that  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  over 
eight  million,  coimted  from  three  to  four  miRion  total 
abstainers,  and  the  annual  consumption  of  spirits, 
which  from  1835  to  is:i9  averaged  11,595,536  gallons, 
sank  in  1S42  to  5,290,(350  gallons.  The  want  of 
permanence  that  marked  this  great  movement  was 
no  doubt  mainly  due  to  theeatastrophc  of  the  famine, 
but  also  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  fact  that  it  won 
Bcant  support  amongst  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
and  even  from  the  clergy  themselves.  Its  inspira- 
tion, however,  Ls  alive  and  growing  in  strength  to-<lay, 
not  only  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  but  in  Great  Britain 
ae  well.  For  Great  Britain  m  1843  came  under  the 
of  Father  Mathew's  seal  and  eloquence,  and 
'  CSatholic  associations  were  formed  in  the  towns 
he  Visited  in  England  and  Scotland  as  parts  of  the 
parochial  organizrition. 

After  the  general  reaction  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  vear  of  Revolution  (1848)  there  is  record 
of  further  Catholic  effort.  St.  Patrick's  Total  Ah- 
sUnenoe  Society,  founded  in  Dundalk  in  lUO,  still 
flourishes.  In  1858  a  Catholic  Temperance  Hall 
■  opened  in  Spitalfields  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  ftnatt 
Doblin,  one  of  Vkther  Matiinr^ 


ooMdjutors;  in  1858,  we  are  told,  a  new  Roman  Cathoi 
Ue  TMal  Ahetinenoe  Society  was  founded  in  London, 
where  also  in  1863  there  is  recorded  a  meeting  of  the 
Roman  CathoUc  Teetotal  Union.  But  not  until 
1866,  when  .Archhishnp  Mnnninp  hcf^an  to  take  practi- 
cal interest  in  the  tetnpcrunce  (luestion,  was  anything 
attempted  on  a  larger  scale.  The  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  of  Manchester  and  the  late  Mgr.  Nugent  of 
Liverpool  put  facts  and  figures  before  him  with  the 
result  that  both  in  Liveipool  and  in  London  in  1873 
a  Catholic  organization  was  formed  called  the  League 
of  the  Cross  which,  under  thase  zealous  leaders^  ac- 
complished a  vast  deal  for  temperance  in  Great 
Britain.  Branches  of  this  organization  were  set 
up  in  many  parishes  abroad  a.s  v\  ell  as  in  England  and 
Sootland,  and  und»  the  eyes  of  its  founders  it  became 
a  great  social  force.  In  1869  Dr.  Delany  of  Cork 
promoted  a  temperance  revival  in  his  diocese,  and 
the  bishops,  by  their  joint  pastoral  in  1875,  gave  a 
great  stimulus  to  the  movement.  In  that  year  wsus 
instituted  in  Dublin  the  Confraternity  of  the  Sacred 
Thirst  of  Jesus  and  in  Salford  the  Diocesan  Crusade 
by  Bishop,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Vaughan.  The 
Cxuaade.  or  Catholic  Association  for  the  oupfaession 
of  Drunkenness,  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Ri(<liarason  of 
London,  and  various  lesser  .i.M.sociations  date  from  the 
same  period.  Another  reiuarkahh-  revival  in  Catho- 
lic advocacy  of  total  abstinence  in  the  Untish  Isles 
began  towards  the  end  of  last  ccntuiy.  Father 
James  Noient  did  wonderful  troik  in  Liverpool 
for  the  cause.  As  a  teBtteraaee  reformerj  Father 
F.  C.  Hays,  a  nephew  of  rather  Nugent,  has  woo 
a  like  renown.  In  1896  he  founded  his  Catholic 
TeniperanccCrusade,  which  aimstoprevtnt  .rat  Iht  than 
reclaim  from,  intenii)eran(e,  and  includes  menihera 
who  are  total  abstainers,  children  over  ten  who  take 
the  xeaolution  till  the  a|^  of  twenty-one  years,  and 
anrmninliiir  who  lead  a  strictly  temperate  me.  There 
is  no  eentrsl  governing  body,  but  the  emsade  readily 
cn-operates  with  all  other  temperance  endeavours, 
aitning  at  establishing  .some  sort  of  organization  in 
every  pari.sh  and,  by  means  of  le<  ture8  an«l  literature, 
at  spreading  a  healthy  public  opinion  on  the  matter. 
The  promoter  of  the  crusade  has  travelled  and  worked 
extensively  in  its  interests,  and  the  influence  of  his 
seal  is  felt  in  the  whole  English-speaking  world. 
The  League  of  the  Cross,  under  the  care  of  Canon 
Mumanc,  one  of  Cardinal  Manning's  earliest  and 
most  energetic  lieutenantfl^  is  rsnewng  its  youth  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

A  Flither  Mathew  Union,  the  membership  of  which 
ia  eonfined  to  the  dergv,  was  founded  in  London  in 
1906.  But  it  is  in  Ifeumd,  where  poverty  and  d»> 
population  make  the  ravages  of  strong  drink  most 
apparent,  that  the  most  strenuous  efforts  are  being 
made  to  combat  it.  In  1S98  there  was  formed  in 
Dublin  by  Father  Jamc^  Cullcn,  S.J.,  the  Pioneer 
Total  Abstinence  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  which 
numbers  to-day  180,000  members  and  172  centres. 
Particularly  notieeable  is  the  large  accession  to  ito 
ranks  of  the  younger  clerg}\  It  was  the  first  tem- 
perance association  to  insist  on  a  two-years'  probation 
as  a  test  of  pvirpose  an<i  a  giiarantcf  of  stability;  it 
was  enrichea  by  Pius  X  with  many  indulgences  in 
1905.  In  that  year,  moreover,  the  Irish  Hierarchy 
called  npoD  the  Capuchins,  tne  religiouB  brethren 
of  Father  Mathew^  to  take  up  again  hm  imrk.  This 
thev  have  done  with  much  of  his  sucosBB.  Recently 
under  their  stimulating  seal  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population  of  Limerick  took  the  pledge.  Still  more 
recent  is  the  formation  l)v  the  bishops  of  the  western 
province  of  St.  Patrick^s  IvCague  of  the  West,  an 
oi|;aniaation  planned  to  cover  the  whole  of  Connaught 
with  a  network  of  temperanee  aodeties  and  to  stamp 
out  drunkenness  by  the  most  carefully  devised 
.Other  1^  heroic  devices^like  the  Anti- 
lim  at  QoontmennK  one  of  the 
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frequent  sources  of  demoraluation.  Such 
iptearous  and  nutained  efforts  have  had  a  marked 
effect  in  Irdand.     Arrests  for  drunkenness,  which 

were  98,401  in  1899,  luue  fulh  n  each  year  to  08,748 
in  1909,  and  the  expenditure  on  drink,  thou^li  still 
appallingly  large  (£l3,;}10,4(i9),  consiiit  rin^  the  needa 
and  poverty  of  the  countrj',  is  now  more  than  a 


million  less  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  And  though 
the  "Drink  Bill"  of  the  United  Kinadom,  wlueh 
was  £179,499,817  in  1002,  has  now  deerauMd  to 


£15r),in2,  is"),  owinji  to  some  extent  to  the  growth  of 
a  iiHirc  (■nliulitcn(  d  public  opinion,  there  is  yet 
abundant  nctd  of  temix-rancc  propagan<la  before 
the  population  of  the  British  Isles  learns  as  a  whole 
to  avoid  excessive  drinking,  lui  a  vice  that  is  both 
dflgmding  to  the  individual  and  veiy  iiyurioiis  to  the 
State. 

Gvnrral  works:  Woollkt  and  JomMM.  T«mp«r«ne<  and  Soeial 
Progrttt   of  tin  Ccnlurv    (Londao);  Dawson    amo  Burns, 

Tempernnee  Hitlory  (lHS«-fll»;  KowNTReB  aM>  SntRwELi-.  The 
Ttmpfrancf  I'rolilrtn  nwi  S'n'ini  Reform  (Nrw  ^'ork,  I'.M)0); 
Sbadwbu,  Drink,  Temitrranct  and  LtgiMlation  (New  York,  1002); 
PATBBaoN,  Lietntina  Act*,i8t8-I90i;  Tha  Bni/ti  Cmimimitn  m 
lAqtutr  lAetsHting  iMtet  (1890-00):  Th«  AUianea  TmrBaok  (IVll); 
Annual  Report  ( rAir/y-.S>eon</)  of  tke  Irith  Auocialion  for  Iht 
Prntntion  of  InUmprrnnrf  (1910—);  \rw  Knej/clopfdia  of  Soeial 
Rrform.  Catholic  works:  BRiixir-TT,  The  DUeipline  nf  l>nnk 
(1876);  Man.nino.  Our  ^aUonal  Viet  (1886);  Ctn.i.r.N,  TKr 
iSofMcr  Tmk'peranct  Caterkitm  (1011);  Moran,  Eorly  Church 
LtgidtMem  in  IrrUnd.  PvJtcmvu,  Life  of  CardituU  Mawmmg,  II 
(London,  1806),  zxii;  Handbook  of  At  Liamu  of  tke  Cron. 

JOSBPH  KSATINa. 

Iir  m  Umixbd  Staiw  and  Canada. — Unitdd 
AofM.— The  firat  temperance  work  in  the  United 

Rtatei  w;is  flue  to  a  rriiftion  against  intemperance, 
whieli  threatened  to  riKike  the  Americans  a  nation  of 
drunkards.  The  culnnnaling  period  of  intemperance 
was  the  seventy-five  vears  between  1750  and  IS'if). 
Nearly  everyone  drank  intoxicating  liquor.  It  was 
the  family  beverage.  It  was  the  prevai^ng  mark  of 
hoei^tality.  It  was  regarded  as  a  diacourtesy,  even 
an  insult,  to  refuse  it.  At  all  functions,  pubhc  and 
private,  social  and  eommerrial,  .sacred  and  solemn, 
mtoxicating  beverages  were  iitK'd.  Not  only  was 
Uquor  regarded  as  indi.s]K'n.sal>le  on  such  occasions, 
but  the  erroneous  belief  prevailed  that  no  hard  work 
could  be  aooomplished  without  the  Btimulating  glaaa. 
Labourera  and  mechanics  were  provided  with  their 
quota  of  liquor,  twice  a  day,  at  the  sound  of  the  town 
bell,  that  summoned  them  regularly  at  eleven  and 
f<iur  o'clock.  The  farmer  stipulated  with  hi.s  help 
when  he  hired  them  for  harvesting  that  they  were  to 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  "spirits",  which  was 
■enerally  whisky  or  New  England  rum.  Strong 
uquor  was  suppoaed  to  make  strong  men.  This 
supposition  was  not  questioned  until  the  fatal  effects 
of  (irinking  habits  were  evident  in  the  multitude  who 
went  down  to  drunkards'  graves.  Intemperance 
was  widespread,  increasing  day  bv  day,  till  it  rcaclied 
its  climax  at  the  close  of  the  llevolutionary  War. 
Congreaa  furnished  the  Colonial  troops  with  liquor 
to  Mnngthen  them  in  th(>  hardships  of  war.  The 
aoldien  returned  to  their  homes  and  added  to  the 
wave  of  drunkenness  that  rose  high  and  spread  far 
and  wide.  It  was  commonly  stated  at  the  end  of 
the  Revoluti(}n  that  the  United  State.*?  con.siimed 
more  liquor  per  capita  than  any  (»th<T  nation.  It 
was  generally  admitted  that  no  man  could  be  found 
who  nad  not  been  drunk  on  aMBe  oeearion.  The  out- 
come of  this  universal  intempemiee  was  a  mction 

in  favour  of  temjH>rance. 

The  first  pronounced  effort  at  reform  was  inaugu- 
r.Ti'  d  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  amem- 
l"  r  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776,  and  one  of 
the  signem  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
1785  he  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Inquirv  into  the 
effects  of  ardent  spirits  on  the  human  fxxly  and 
mind",  which  was  widely  read  in  America  and 
England.  No  orKanized  movement  remilted  from 
it,  out  it  affected  public  opinion  strongly  and  laid 


the  foundation  of  subsequent  temperance  work. 
The  reform  inaugurated  by  Dr.  Rush  did  not  advo- 
cate total  abstinence;  the  public  was  not  prepared 
for  any  -such  remedial  measure.  The  fir.st  .step  to- 
ward it  was  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  affording 
Uquor  to  emjiloyees.  Then  moderation  iu  the  use 
of  distilled  hquors  was  encouraged;  this  developed 
into  abstinence  from  this  claw  of  liquors,  and  the 
moderate  um  of  wiiMk  beer,  and  cider.  Finally 
ttfter  a  halT-oentmy  of  oFort  in  regulating  the  use  of 
liquor,  it  w.i.s  d<'monstrate<l  that  the  j)lan  of  nnxh  rii- 
tion  had  jjroved  a  faihiri-,  and  that  the  only  pradKal 
reme<^]j'  was  total  ab-stinence. 

The  first  temperance  organization  was  formed  by 
two  hundred  farmers  in  Litclifield,  Connecticut,  in 
1789.  The  membera  merely  nleiiffed  themselves 
not  to  Bve  Hqoor  to  their  farm  hands.  This  action 
met  with  bitter  opposition  from  the  workmen,  who 

Eersecuted  the  membera  of  tlie  new  society  and 
caped  every  indignitv  upon  them.  Such  was  the 
prejudice  in  favour  of  strong  drink  that  this  ver>- 
moderate  temperance  movement  was  ooiMklered 
drastic  and  revolutionanr.  The  first  aociely  of 
pledged  afastamera  was  rarmed  hi  April,  1808,  at 
NIorcau,  Saratoga  Cotmfy.  New  York.  Forty-.seven 
members  pU*<lged  themselves  to  abstain  from  dis- 
tilled spirits  and  wine  except  in  case  of  sickne.'cs  or  at 
public  dinners,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  twenty-five 
cents,  and  fifty  cent.s  for  actual  intoxication.  Other 
sooietiea  were  established  which  iirahibited  not  the 
use  but  the  intemperate  use  of  intosieating  liquon. 
One  of  these  societies  was  organized  in  a  tavern,  at 
the  bar  of  wlmli  the  officers  treated  tlie  others. 
Membi  rs  wep'  fined  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  for 
dninkenneas,  and  a  by-law  of  one  society  required 
members  who  had  beoonie  drank  to  treat  au  the  othar 
members. 

The  viee  of  drunkenness  eaDed  for  a  more  adequate 

effort  than  the  mere  advocacy  of  moderation.  On 
13  February,  1826,  "The  American  Temperance 
Society"  wjus  establislie<l  at  Boston.  Tliis  (i]>en(  d  a 
new  era,  and  paved  the  way  to  total  uli^^tin.  nee. 
The  new  aocsety  advocated  total  abstiiieni  < ,  but, 
from  considerations  of  prudence,  it  was  not  enforced. 
The  purpose  of  the  aocietv  was  to  mould  pufalie 
sentiment  and  to  reform  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
community.  Graduallv  men  began  to  sec  that  tlrunk- 
enness  was  to  be  combatte<l  by  attacking  tin-  diirik- 
habit.  Ten  years  later,  in  1836,  the  second  national 
temiierance  convention  held  at  Saratoga  declared  for 
total  abstinence  from  distilled  and  fermented  iiquoiB. 
Dr.  Dorchester  in  his  "Liquor  Problem  in  Afl  Aflea", 
commenting  on  the  work  of  this  period,  says:  "In 
the  year  1835  more  than  eight  thousand  societies 
had  liern  formed,  with  more  than  onr  million  five 
hundred  thousand  members,  every  .stute  except  one 
being  organized.  More  than  four  thousand  distil- 
leries had  been  stopped,  and  eight  thousand  mer- 
diants  had  ceased  to  sell  ardent  spirits.  More  than 
twelve  hundred  vessels  in  which  it  is  not  used  sail 
from  our  ports."  The  year  1840  gave  birth  to  the 
Washingtonian  Temperance  Society,  a  total  abstinence 
organization,  wliich  began  at  Baltimore  with  six 
members,  and  grew  to  six  hundre<l  thous.md  In 
time,  t  wo-thirds  of  this  large  society  fell  away.  Other 
societies  lostmendben  and  men  who  repidea  teetotal- 
ism  as  the  sovereign  raDedy  of  intemperanoe  turned 
their  attention  from  the  drmker  and  the  drunkard  to 
the  dealer  in  licfuor,  whose  liveliliood  drpcnded  on 
the  drinker,  and  inaugurated  another  plnuse  of  temper- 
anoe  reform,  which  eventually  took  the  shape  of 
prohibition.  Neal  Dow  of  Maine  became  the  leader 
of  the  new  agitation,  and  after  persistent  and  un- 
wearying effort  succeeded  in  1851  in  securing  the 
passage  of  an  absolute  prohibitory  law  eonunonly 
kn.iwn  as  f})i>  "Maine  Law".  In  subsequenf  years 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  became  a  law  iu  Miime* 
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•oily  Bhodft  Iiland,  Massachuaetta,  Vennont,  Michi- 
afBf  Oonneetieut.  New  York,  New  Hampehire, 
xMawsre,  Nd>raaka,  Indiana,  Iowa.  South  Ewcota, 
Illinois,  Alaska,  North  DakoUL  OklaiKHna,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Missiaeippi,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see. In  time  the  law  was  rept'aled  in  all  ei08|it  the 
•igbi  latter  and  Maine  (1  Jan.,  1911). 

Anioog  the  early  ptaMBent  advocates  of  temper- 
anoe  refotm  who  eh—me  eqiecial  mention  are  Key. 
ILorman  Beedier  and  Dr.  Nathaaid  Hewitt  of  Con* 
necticut,  Edward  C.  Ddevan,  Dr.  Clark,  and  Gerrit 
Smith  of  Now  York,  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt  of  Fenn- 

Sylvania,  Bi-hop  Charles  P.  Mcllravie  of  Ohio, 
ohn  B.  Gough,  Kcv.  Justin  Edwards  of  Ma'^Hurhu- 
•etts,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  of  lUinoiB.  Before  tli*- 
Ghril  War  the  pimoiMl  qmnizations  that  advocated 
temperaaee  were  tiw  washinf^tonian  Moiveaient, 
1840,  Rechahitrs,  ISll,  Rons  of  Trmprranre,  1842. 
Ca<ipt8  of  TeiiiiMrance,  Templars  of  Honour  ana 
Temperance,  1845,  Good  Templars,  iSol.  The  first 
national  temperance  convention  was  held  at  Philadel- 
phia in  Mav,  1833.  Twenty-one  states  wen  repre- 
sented, with  four  hundnd  dcileptw  By  vote  of 
Congress  and  approval  of  IhwMent  Jadnoa  the  safe 
of  spiritfj  to  the  Indians  was  prohibited  Ul  18.34. 
On  5  Nov  ,  l,s^52,  General  L«nvi3  Caas,  secretary  of 
war,  i'Mii'd  an  order  prohibiting  the  intrcHiucf ion  of 
liquors  in  any  garrison,  fort,  or  camp  in  the  United 
States.  The  secrstaiy  of  tha  navy  ofhnd  a  noMgr 

iuhatitata  for  the  peg  latioo.   

An  era  in  temperaaee  work  was  iDaugnrated  ni 
the  United  States  on  2  July,  1S49,  which  marked  the 
advent  of  Father  Theobald  Mat  hew,  the  Irish  apostle 
of  temperance.  He  was  received  at  New  York  with 
tremendous  enthusiasm.  Mayor  Woodhull  and  the 
city  counoil  pnre  hnn  a  public  reception.  At  Wash- 
in|t<m  he  wae  entertained  bsr  FrtrndetA  Taylor,  and 
was  admitted  to  a  seat  withm  the  bw  «f  the  Senate 
and  on  tlu"  floor  of  the  House,  a  distinction  granted 
only  once  jin  viously  to  a  foreigner — General  Lafay- 
ette. On  this  occaaion,  Htnry  Clay  said:  "It  ia 
but  a  merited  tribute  oif  resi^ect  to  a  man  who  has 
achieved  a  great  social  revolution — a  revolution  in 
ii^kh  no  blood  haa  hem  flhed.  a  revolution  which  has 
involved  no  desofaithm,  whkA  hae  eansed  no  bitter 
tears  of  widows  anfl  orphans  to  flow,  a  revnlnf ion 
which  has  been  acliieved  without  violence,  and  a 
greater  one,  perhaps,  than  ha.s  ever  been  accomplished 
by  any  benefactor  of  mankind."  Father  Mathew 
q;>ent  two  years  and  a  half  in  the  United  States 
and,  thouch  in  feebfe  health,  travelled  37,000  milefl^ 
▼Uting  25  tlate^  sdminietering  the  pledge  in  over 
300  of  the  principal  ettiaa  and  towns  to  more  than 

5()<),(KK)  persons. 

Several  ("utliolic  total  ab.stinence  societies  were 
organized  during  Father  Mathew'a  visit,  but  their 
influence  waa  emrted  only  in  the  restricted  sphere 
in  which  thej  orighiated.  No  bond  tmited  them  till 

1871,  when  the  societies  of  Oomwetieut  fonned  a 
state  union,  out  of  which  a  national  union  grew,  at 
a  convention  held  at   Hultimorc  on  22  Februarj', 

1872.  One  hundred  and  nt  vi'iity - scvt'ii  .societies, 
compri.sing  26,481  members,  rei>resented  Connecticut 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland.  Geoisia,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Mmnesota,  and  the 
Distriet  of  Gohnnbia.  A  constitution  was  adopted, 
an  address  was  issued  to  the  Catholics  of  America, 
and  the  union  was  named  "The  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Union  of  -America".  In  the  address  to  the 
Catholic  body,  the  aim  of  the  convention  waa  pro- 
claimed in  these  terms:  "Our  motto  is  mora!  suasion. 
With  prohibitory  lawa^  reetrietive  lionise  eystems, 
and  ^^Bcial  legtelation  we  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do.  There  is  blended  with  our  proposed  plan  of 
organization  the  attractive  feature  of  mutual  relief. 
Thus  Temperance  an<l  Benevolence  go  hand  in  band." 
Moral  suasion  was  favoured  by  som^  legislative 


action  by  otlwrs,  and  a  combination  of  both  by  m 
third  ela«L  It  waa  finally  determined  to  work  on 
the  lines  of  moral  suaaion  as  the  belief  prevailed  that 

neither  prohibitory  nor  re^;tri<•tive  lawB  availed  un- 
less 8Uj)port<'d  by  public  oitiruon.  1  he  mind  of  the 
convention  concerning  the  suppression  and  restric- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic  was  expresied  in  the  follow- 
ing  resolution:  "  Besolved.  That  this  conventioD, 
tbou^  not  dewniny  it  coqiedient  to  take  pert  in  any 
politieal  or  legidative  aetkm,  in  referenee  to  *TMf 
hibitorj'  Liquor  Laws',  recognizes,  however,  the 
great  good  that  would  accrue  from  the  suppres&ion 
of  public  drinking  iilaoi  s,  and  from  such  legislation 
a.s  would  restrain  the  manufacture  of  intojcicating 
li(iu(jrs  within  bounds  consistent  with  pubUemOEalitjr, 
and  will  glad^  hail  such  Ipgialation  whenevw  the 
proper  authonties  may  grant  ft.'*  The  eonvention 
advocated  the  organization  of  piiliordinate  unions 
of  the  different  .states  or  diocesi's  in  atliliation  with 
the  national  union.  State  unions  were  estabUshed 
in  Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indi- 
ana, Louisiana,  Missouri,  New  JerM  y,  Ohio,  Peniu(yl- 
vania.  Wisconsin,  also  in  XMoaesan  m»m«im 

were  formed  in  Albany,  Baitimora,  Boston,  Brook- 
lyn, Buffalo,  Dubuque,  Duluth,  Erie,  Ixiuisville, 
New  York,  Phila<lel])l)ia,  Pitt^urg,  Providence, 
Savannah,  Scranton,  SpriiiRfield,  St.  nul,  QyxaflUB, 
Wheeling,  Wilmington,  and  Winona. 

Annu^  conventions  of  the  national  union  were 
held  in  different  eitiee  o|  the  East  and  Middle  Weak 
ArobUrixifM^  btshops,  and  a  hoet  of  priests  attended 
the  conventions,  took  nrtive  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  I  nion,  and  jnojiagated  its  principles  in  their 
resiiective  diui.s,s.  The  Apo.stolic  aelegate,  the 
Most  Rev.  Diomede  Falconio,  attended  the  forty- 
first  conventiai  at  Scranton,  Pennsylvania,  in  August, 
1911,  and  gave  nnmistakahle  evidenoe  of  his  interest 
in  the  won,  in  his  address  to  the  delegates,  and  m 
an  eloquent  discouree  at  the  poUiemeetmg,  of  whidi 
the  following  is  an  extract:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
you  here  find  in  your  ))res«'nce  a  great  body  of  men 
who,  with  manly  courage  and  the  true  Christian 
spint,  have  bound  themselves  together  iat  the  great 
eaiiae  of  temperance.  FoUow  tbek  anaimle.  for 
the  eanae  of  temperaaee  meeas  the  esnse  or  Glni»> 
tian  perfection  and  the  cause  of  HuflferinK  humanity. 
Should  you,  however,  not  lind  it  convenient  to  jom 
their  ranks,  at  least  helj)  thrir  cause  Ijy  your  prayen 
and  vour  constant  co-operation.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Total  Abstinence  Union,  we  admire  your  spirit  of 
aetC-abnegation  in  professing  the  great  virtue  of 
total  abmnenoe,  and  we  appreciate  your  efforts  in 
encourapng  it  both  by  words  and  example.  Your 
a.sso<  iat  ions  are  of  paramount  importance  for  the 
s])iritiial  and  temporal  welfare  of  our  pe<>j>le,  and  are, 
conse<iuently,  of  great  service  to  religion  and  to 
society." 

At  the  convention  of  the  nmtiemf^  union  held  at 
Indianapolis,  28  August,  1878,  a  memorial  waa  for- 
warded to  Pope  Loo  Xlll,  who  in  reply  afhlrcRsed  a 
papal  Brief  to  the  members  of  the  union,  of  which 
the  fo]lov,ini;  i-^  ;tn  e.\tract:  "Especially  pleasing  to 
us  is  that  noble  determination  of  yours  to  opi)oae 
and  uproot  the  baneful  vice  of  drunkenncRH.  and  keep 
far  from  younehree  and  those  united  witn  you  all 
incentive  to  it,  for,  in  the  words  of  the  wise  man, 
'It  Roeth  in  pleasantly  but  in  the  end  it  will  bite  like 
a  snake,  and  will  spread  abroad  poison  like  a  Bjusi- 
lisk'."  A  papal  Brief  was  addres.sed  by  Pope  Pius 
X  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Francis  Regis  Canevin,  presi- 
dent of  the  national  imion,  on  10  July,  1906.  Tte 
pontiff  commended  the  work  of  the  union  in  these 
terms:  "Following  the  ezanq)1e  of  our  predeceeaors, 
and  especially  the  latent  among  them,  to  whom  there 
secmea  to  be  no  greater  enemy  of  the  teachings  and 
commands  of  Christ  than  the  alnise  of  stmnp;  drink, 
we  heartily  approve  the  work  of  the  union,  ana 
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oongratulate  all  in  this  oommendable  aaaemblage, 

because'  they  Jire  our  H-sstxiatcs  and  helpers  in  pf-r- 
Buading  men  to  practis*  one  of  the  principal  Chris- 
tian virtup.s — -temperance." 

The  union  i.s  <-ompo6ed  of  men's,  women's,  and 
juVMlilB  socirt  ics,  and  the  Priests'  Total  Abstinence 
Lnpne,  and  numbers  in  all  over  90,000  memben. 

"^e  women's  societies  were  admitted  in  1878  M 
honorary  members,  and  in  18S0  as  active  memben; 
in  women  deiepates  were  finit  received,  the 

women's  societies  having  previously  boon  represented 
by  men;  three  years  later  Miss  S.  A.  Moore  of  Phila- 
delphia was  elected  UM  vice-president. 

'The  union  issues  a  monthly  publication  "The 
C.  T.  A.  U.  Advocate".  In  1911  the  union  was 
reprrsrriicd  fur  tlic  tir>f  time  at  the  (Thirteenth) 
International  C<>ngre«.s  agaiii-si  alcohol,  held  at  The 
Hague,  Holland.  It  has  also  joined  the  Catholic 
International  Society  against  Alcoholism  founded  in 
1907  by  Father  Xcum&nn  of  Miindt,  Prussia. 

In  1873  "The  Women's  Crusade"  started  in 
Hillshoro,  Ohio.  The  members  appealed  directly  to 
the  sal(Kin-ki'«>p<  r  to  dosist  from  limior  traffic,  visiting 
ail  the  saloons  in  the  towns  in  which  they  were  organ- 
ised. The  movement  spread  from  Ohio,  through  the 
North  Coitral  States,  to  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas, 
CaHforaia,  Oregon,  and  eastward  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  In  Ohio  tne  saloons  in  two  hundred  and 
fifty  towns  were  closed  bv  the  erusade.  The  result 
of  this  movement  wan  the  organization  of  a  total 
abstinence  society  cidled  the  Women's  Christian 
•Terai>eranoo  Union,  which  was  established  at  Cleve- 
huDul  on  18  Nov..  1874,  at  a  national  convention  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  delafitet  from  about  a 
doien  atalM.  In  1880  six  deportments  wtn  insti- 
tuted— Ofganlsation,  preventive,  educational,  evan- 
gelistic, social,  and  le^jal.  .\t  thr  head  of  each  deport- 
ment was  a  superintendent.  I'ruicr  each  deymrtment 
were  sub-departments,  in  charge  of  sujKTiiiteiuicnts, 
the  total  number  of  departments  and  suiK-nntendenta 
being  thirty-eight.  Juvenile  societies  were  formed 
m  the  various  local  unions,  and  through  the  efforts 
of  the  union  scientific  temperance  instruction  was 
introducr  <l  in  the  schools.  In  1910,  22.000,000  chil- 
dren receive*!  instruction  on  the  baneful  effects  of 
alcohol.  In  1883  the  union  was  organiz«><I  in  every 
state  and  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
introduced  into  Canada.  The  World's  Women's 
Christian  TempefBnoe  Union,  which  has  sooietiea 
in  many  countries,  was  a  fuller  development  of  tiie 
Women's  Christian  Ti  rnjior.mce  Union.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  the  dr  ^tinies  nf  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  were 
guide<l  by  a  gifted  woman  of  hi^li  characttT,  who  had 
resigned  her  position  as  dean  of  the  Woman  s  College 
and  Professor  of  iCsthetiea  in  the  NortinrMtem 
University  to  devote  all  ho*  energies  to  the  eauaa  of 
temperance — ^Miss  Prances  E.  Willard. 

Cano'la. — In  the  heRinning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  .sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  scarcely 
restricted  bv  law  in  Canada  and  its  use  W!L'<  alnuxst 
OniversaL  Intemperance  developed  and  spread  to 
moh  an  estent  that  a  reaction  set  in,  and  called  forth 
active  opposition.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Brock- 
ville,  Ontario,  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  and  the  first 

fledged  Temperance  ."Society  in  Canada  was  formed, 
t  was  not  a  total  abstinence  society.  Mo«ieration 
was  inculcated  in  this  and  matiy  other  societies  es- 
tablished throughout  the  country  until  1839,  when 
the  total  abatinenee  pledge  succeeded  the  old  modera- 
tion pledge,  as  was  the  case  in  the  United  States. 
Moderation  had  proved  a  failure,  and  total  absti- 
nence wa.s  adopted  as  the  best  remedy  against  the 
drink  evil.  Immediately  a  noticeable  progrenw  was 
ma^le  against  intemperance.  Societies  were  organ- 
itt'd  as  "open  temperance  societies",  with  no  bond  of 
tmion  till  1847,  when  the  Sons  of  Temperance  e«- 

tefaliabed  •  bmaob  m  Ctnidn.  An  anontiva  ooundl 


governed  local  societies  and  aystematiaed  their ' 

An  aid  to  thorough  organization  was  afforded  ra 
18.'xS  l)y  the  Inde()endent  Order  of  (iood  Templars, 
wiiow  pif'dge  l:u^tod  for  life,  and  who  admitted  women 
to  membership.  In  1874  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperanee  Union  inatitiitad  •  union  m  Canada, 
and  hy  ayatewatio  msk  junre  »  strong  impulse  to 
temperanee  Mfenn.  Th«  Canada  Temperance  U  nion 
came  into  existence  in  1869,  and,  iJter  various  modi- 
fications in  name  and  method*!,  was  replaced  in  1877 
by  the  Dominion  Alliance  for  the  Total  Supprcs  ion 
of  the  Liquor  Traffic.  The  AlK^im^  Twrkied  with 
vigour  in  securing  leaiahtiBB  for  the  natrietion  of 
ana  waa  aethnely  engaged  in  the 


the  liquor  traffic, 

enforoement  of  excise  laws,  throughout'most  of  the 

province'^  of  Can.ida.  .'^inre  1s.jO,  nearly  every 
("an.Oilian  Paxlianicnt  has  l><'«>n  called  upon  to  enact 
liRislation  prohihitiveor  restrictive  of  the  liquor  traiSSo. 
Repeated  petitions  made  Lo  Fvliament  for  total 

SrohiUtian,  iB|ad  the  enaotmant  of  the  Canada 
'emperanoe  Aet  of  1878,  commonly  called  the 
"Scott  Act",  authorizing  counties  and  cities  to  pro- 
hibit the  rrtail  sale  of  liquor.  The  poimlar  votr  was 
overwhelming  in  favour  of  prohibition,  but  disputes 
as  to  its  con.stitutionalitv  and  controversy  concern- 
ing the  resjMjnsibility  of  enforcement  by  federal  OT 
provincial  authorities  renderctl  it  inoperative. 

The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
established  in  a  way  in  every  province,  was  for  a  t  imp 
active  in  the  temperance  reform  movenwnt  In 
latter  years  the  success  of  the  Protestant  societies 
has  been  in  the  way  of  local  option  or  "banish  the 
bar"  campaign.  In  the  rural  districts  of  Ontario 
this  work  is  popular,  and  has  been  effective.  The 
Cathohc  Church  grappled  with  the  drink  evil,  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  colony  of  New  France.  For 
many  years  her  atlherents  have  been  most  active  in 
propagating  temperance  principles  through  the  League 
of  the  Croa«,  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union, 
and  other  societiee  scattered  throughout  Canada. 
Since  1900  the  Diooaaa  of  Peterborough  has  tdten 
the  lead  in  tempoanoe  work.  In  the  episcopal 
city  there  is  a  society  of  1200  men.  Archbishop 
Hnichcsi  of  Montreal  has  taken  active  interest  in 
the  work,  and  has  developed  a  strong  total  abstinence 
sent  imeiil . 

Kniohts  of  Father  Mathew. — The  Knights  of 
Father  Mathew,  a  total  abstinence  and  semi-military 
body,  was  instituted  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  26  April, 
1873.  A  life-insurance  feature  was  adopted  on  18 
July,  1881,  having  been  authorised  by  a  charter 
empowering  the  society  to  include  hfe  insurance 
amon^  it--  aims  and  objects,  and  to  form  branches 
of  the  order,  called  "councils",  throughout  the  State 
of  Missouri.  As  the  work  and  benefits  of  the  aoeiety 
became  known,  invitationa  to  eetabliah  oouwena 
beyond  MinoatifMee  received.  At  present  flOll) 
it  ha's  councils  in  IfiMotiri,  Illinnio,  Inwa,  and  Kan- 
sas There  are  twt>  class<-s  of  meinhership:  active 
and  honorary.  To  Iw  eligible  to  active  membership, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  a  practical  Cathohc,  to  pasa  a 
piqraleal  examination,  and  to  b«  not  leas  ttum  ncloaa 
nor  more  than  seventy  years  of  age.  For  bonarary 
membership,  it  Is  sufficient  to  be  a  practical  CathoHe. 
The  Society  has  been  active  in  promoting  temjierance 
and  fnigaltty,  and  htm  ex]M'nded  over  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  benefits  for  the  families  of  its 
deceased  members.  Councils  of  the  order  are  per- 
mitted to  organize  branches  of  Catholic  women,  tO 
be  designated  as  "Ladies'  Auxiliaries  of  the  Knights 
of  Father  Mathew,"  and  to  be  governed  by  laws  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  the  parent  organization. 
The  Ladies*  .Auxiliaries  have  been  instrumental  in 
upbuilding  the  male  organization,  in  promoting  tem- 
perance among  boys  and  girls,  and  have  been  active 
m  charitable  work  among  the  poor.  The  Kni^ts 
of  inatber  Matbaw  and  Uia  Ladlaa'  AuiliMica  of 
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the  Knightfl  of  Father  Mathew  woro  afilliatfd  witli 
the  Catholic  Total  AhstinriK  i  I  nion  of  Amcritu  in 
1895,  and  have  been  among  its  most  energetic  mem- 
bers in  advancing  the  work  of  the  national  union. 

One  UufuirtH  Ytari  of  Trmprntnrr  (N'rw  York.  IHsiii;  RuiR, 
TA*  Temp.  Morement  (Boston.  ISSsi.  STr-AKS«.  Trrnp.  m  all 
Aa(w»M  (Now  York,  18U3),  Kucsthec  and  8hi:rwk(.i<,  Ttmp. 
PrvbUm  and  SoeM  lUform  (New  York,  1899):  PnAMOT,  A 
CMm»  ^  Dnmk  Btfirm  (Ctaeiaamti,  1904):  Qiaa%  MiaL  a/ 
CmUL  he  AMm  m  iilMw  ^Ammim  (PhfltdilpbiiirttO?). 


WAum  J.  BaAKun. 


TampUn,  Kniohtr,  The.— The  Kai^MsTemplan 
re  the  eariieBt  founders  of  the  nulitvy  orden^juid 
I  the  type  on  whidi  the  others  are  modelled.  Thejr 
are  marked  in  history  (1)  by  their  humble  beginning, 
{'2)  by  their  marvelloiw  growth,  and  (3)  by  their  tragic 
end. 

(1)  Immediately  after  the  deliverance  of  Jerw^lem, 
the  Crusaders,  considering  their  vow  fulfilled,  re- 
turned in  »  body  (o  their  homes.  The  defence  of  this 
pfeeafimaoooqiiMit,  fluiouaded  as  it  was  by  Moham- 
medan neighbours,  remained.  In  1118,  during  the 
reign  of  Budwin  II,  Hugues  de  Payens,  a  knight  of 
Champagne,  and  eif^t  companions  lx)und  themselves 
by  a  perpetual  vow,  taken  in  the  pn-jience  of  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  to  <ief(>nd  the  Chri.stian  king- 
dom. Baldwin  accepted  their  eenrioea  and  a&signed 
them  a  portion  of  niii  palace.  a4}ofailfatg  the  temple 
of  the  citv;  henoe  their  title  ''oauTiei  chevaliera  du 
temple"  (Poor  Knights  of  the  Temple).  Poor  indeed 
fhry  were,  being  reduced  to  living  on  alms,  and,  so 
long  its  they  were  only  nine,  they  were  hardly  preptired 
to  render  unportunt  f4«T\  ict«,  unh>ss  it  wiTe  as  escorts 
to  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  from  Jerusalem  to  the 
banks,  of  the  Jordan,  then  frequented  as  a  place  of 
devotkMi.  The  Templaia  had  aa  yet  neither  diatiwh 
tive  habit  nor  tide.  Hugues  de  Payens  journeyed  to 
the  West  to  Boek  the  approbation  of  ihc  Church  and 
to  obtain  recruits.  At  the  Cxiuncil  of  Troyes  (1128), 
at  which  he  ;i.ssi.sted  and  at  which  St.  Bernanl  v.ha 
the  leading  spirit,  the  Knights  Templars  adopted 
the  Bade  off  St.  Bnediet,  as  rer(>ntly  reformed  bgr  tha 
CMtoraiaiM.  Hmv  aeaepted  not  only  the  tbisa  per* 
patoai  TOWS,  beaides  the  erasader's  vow,  but  abo  the 
austere  nilcs  concerning  the  chapel,  the  refectorj',  and 
the  dormilor>'.  They  aL*o  iidopted  the  white  habit 
of  the  Cistercians,  adding  to  it  a  red  cros.s.  Notwith- 
standing the  austerity  ol  the  inonat^tic  rule,  re<^ruit« 
flocked  to  the  new  order,  which  thenceforth  comprised 
four  ranks  of  brethren:  the  knightt,  eauipped  like 
the  heavy  cavalry  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  «ei7eo»te, 
wlio  formed  the  Ught  cavalry;  and  two  ranks  of  non- 
fighting  men :  the  farmen,  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
miuLstration  of  tt niporabf;  and  Ihc  chaplairu^  who 
alone  were  vcstcti  with  sju-erdotal  oniers,  to  mmister 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  order. 

(2)  The  order  owed  its  rapid' growth  in  popularity 
to  the  fact  that  it  oombined  the  two  pwt  pawrionu  of 
the  Middle  Agea.  rdigious  fervour  and  martial 
prowess.  Even  Mrare  the  Templars  had  proved  their 
worth,  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  authoriiie.s  hcain  ii  on 
them  favours  of  ever>'  kind,  spiritual  and  temjxtral. 
The  popes  t<K)k  them  under  their  immetliate  nrotec- 
tion,  exempting  them  from  aU  other  jurisdiction, 
episcopal  or  seeuhtf.  Their  propettw  waa  aaiimilnhiil 
to  the  church  estates  and  exempted  from  aU  taxatioB, 
even  from  the  eooleeisstieal  tithes,  while  their  ehurehes 
and  cemeteries  could  not  be  placed  under  interdict. 
Thi.s  sc«)n  bn)Ught  about  conflicts  with  the  clere>' 
of  the  Holy  Land  inruHinuch  as  the  incri;usf  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  order  led,  owing  to  its  exemp- 
tion from  tithes,  to  the  diminutmn  of  the  revenue  of 
the  oburohes.  and  the  interdwla,  at  tlist  time  used 
ana  abuaed  by  the  episcopate,  beeame  to  a  certain 
extent  Inoperative  whi  ri'.cr  the  onler  had  churches 
and  ohapen  in  wliu  h  Divine  worship  was  regularly 
held.  .\s  eiirly  lu-^  lloU  thr  clmiy  <>f  the  Holy  Ivarid 
tried  to  restrain  the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the 


milit.'ir\'  orders,  but  in  Rome  over\'  objection  was 
set  iwide,  the  result  being  a  growing  antij)atliy  on 
the  part  of  the  secular  clergy  agaia^t  ilu  sc  orders. 
The  temporal  benefits  which  the  order  t.  ■  iv,Hi  from 
all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  no  leti.H  important. 
The  Templars  had  oommanderics  in  every  state. 
In  France  they  formed  no  less  than  eleven  bailiwicks, 
subdivided  into  more  than  forty-two  commanderics; 
in  Palestine  it  wa,><  for  the  nmst  ]>  ut  wiili  ^\M>rd  in 
hand  that  the  Templars  extended  their  i>:>88eiibions 
at  the  expense  of  the  .Mohammetians.  Tneir  castles 
are  still  famous  owing  to  Uie  remarkable  ruins  which 
remain:  Safdd,  built  in  1140;  Karak  of  the  desert 
(1143);  and,  most  important  of  all,  Castle  Pilgrim, 
built  in  1217  to  command  a  strat^'gic  defile  on  the 
sea-coMHt . 

In  these  castles,  which  were  both  monasteries  and 
cavalry  barracks,  the  life  of  the  Templars  was  full  of 
contrasts.  A  contemporaiv  describes  the  Templars  as 
"in  turn  lioris  of  war  and  lamlM  at  the  hearth;  rough 
knights  on  the  liatilefield,  pious  nionks  in  the  chapel' 
formidable  to  the  enemies  of  Christ,  fcentleness  itseli 
tow.iril<  llirt  friend.s"  (.Jaeques  de  \  itr>').  Having 
renoun<<'d  all  tlie  pleaHur<'«  of  life,  they  face<i  death 
with  a  pnmd  indifference;  they  were  the  first  to 
attack,  the  la^t  to  retreat,  always  docile  to  the  voice 
of  their  leader,  the  discipline  of  the  monk  being 
added  to  the  discipline  of  the  soldier.  As  an  army 
they  were  never  very  numerous.  A  contemporary 
tell.s  us  that  there  were  400  knight.s  in  .!<  nisulcm  at  the 
zenith  of  (heir  prosperity;  he  liocs  not  give  the 
number  of  Serjeants,  who  wen'  niore  numerous.  But 
it  was  a  picked  body  of  men  who,  by  their  noble 
example,  m.s]>irited  the  remainder  of  the  Christian 
foraaa.  They  mra  thus  the  terror  of  tlia  Moham- 
medBBB.  Were  they  defeated,  it  was  upon  them  that 
the  victor  vented  liis  fury,  the  more  so  as  (hey  were 
forbidden  to  ofTer  a  ran.^ioui.  When  taken  pri.soners, 
they  seornfiilly  refusetl  the  fre<>dom  offered  them  on 
condition  of  apostasy.  At  tlir  siege  of  Safdd  (1264), 
ttt  which  ttina^  Teaqdars  tn<  t  death,  e^tyjothera 


taken  pneoners,  and,  refusing  to  deny  CJhriat, 
died  martyrs  to  the  Faith.  This  fidelity  eost  Hum 

dear.  It  nas  been  computed  that  in  less  than  two 
centuries  almast  20,000  Templars,  knights  and 
serjeant.s,  peri.shed  in  war. 

'Fhe^  frequent  liecatombs  rendered  it  difficult  for 
the  order  to  increase  in  numbera,  and  also  brought 
about  a  decadence  of  the  true  cruaading  qtirit.  Aa 
the  ordor  waa  emniMlled  to  malce  immediate  om  of 
the  recruits,  the  article  of  the  original  rule  in  Latin 
which  required  a  probationary  period  fell  into 
desuetude.  Even  excommunicated  men,  who,  as  was 
the  case  with  many  crusaders,  wished  to  expiate 
their  sins,  were  admitted.  All  that  was  required  of  a 
new  member  was  a  blind  obedience,  as  imperative 
in  the  soldier  as  in  the  monk.  He  had  to  declare 
himself  forever  "serf  et  esclave  de  la  maison"  (French 
text  of  the  rule).  To  prove  his  sincerity,  he  was 
subjertcil  to  u  H<>cret  test  concerning  the  nature  of 
winch  nothmg  has  evCT  been  discovered,  although  it 
gave  risi'  to  the  most  extraordinary  accusations.  The 
great  wealth  of  the  order  may  also  have  contributed 
to  a  certain  laxity  in  mnrala,  but  the  most  scrioua' 
eliaise  against  it  was  its  insuj^rtable  pride  and  love 
of  power.  At  the  apogee  of  its  prosperity,  it  was  said 
to  posi^ess  9000  estates.  \\ith  its  accumulattni 
revenues  it  had  am!i.s.sed  grt'at  wealth,  which  was 
deposited  in  its  temples  at  Paris  and  London.  Numer- 
ous princes  and  private  individuals  had  banked  there 
their  personal  propertv,  because  of  the  uprightneas 
and  aolid  eiedit  of  suen  kiankeri.  In  Paria  tlw  royal 
treaanre  waa  kept  in  the  Temple.  Quite  independent, 
except  from  thedistaTit  authority  of  the  pope,  ana 
possessing  jxiwer  e(]ual  to  that  of  the  leading  tem- 
pond  sovereigns,  the  order  si«iu  lussumcd  the  ri^fit 
to  direct  the  weak  and  iR«iBtalHHHBHHifcj»f.  .the 
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Xinfdom  of  Jeranlera,  ft  fnidal  kingdom  transmis- 
■Ue  (hiougb  wooMik  aad  «ipo0Miu>AU  the  diMd- 
▼antam  of  minorities,  reReneiea,  aiid  domestie 

disoorcl.  However,  the  'ronii)lars  wcrf  soon  ojjposiHl 
b)'  the  Order  of  ilwpllullcri*,  which  liad  in  lis  turn 
beeonic  luililury,  and  wav  at  hn^t  the  imitator  and 
latter  the  rival  of  the  Teuiphirs.  This  ill-timed  inter- 
ference of  the  orders  in  the  govenunent  of  JeruHalem 
wafy  multiplied  the  inteatioe  dmmmam,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  the  formidable  power  of  Saiadin  threat- 
ened the  very  existenre  of  the  Latin  Kingdom.  While 
the  Temjilars  sacrificed  theni.selvi*s  with  their  cus- 
tomary' bravery-  in  this  final  struggle,  they  were,  nev- 
erthehsw,  partly  responsible  for  the  downfall  of 
Jerusalem. 

To  put  an  end  to  thia  baneful  rivalry  between  the 
miUtaiy  onlen^  there  was  ft  veiy  simple  remedy  at 
hand,  nam^  their  amalgamation.  Thi.s  wfus  oflinally 
proposed  by  St.  Ixiui.s  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274). 
It  w;ls  projHJsed  anew  in  129H  by  Pop<'  Nii  hdlii.^^ 
who  called  a  general  eoriKultation  on  this  jxtint  of  the 
Christian  states.  This  idea  is  canvjisscd  by  all  the 
pubUdstS  of  that  tim^  who  demand  either  a  fusioft 
of  the  ordera  or  the  creation  of  a  third  order 

to  i<upi>lanttnem.  Never  in  fact  had  the  question 
of  the  crusaders  been  more  eagerly  taken  up  than 
aftrr  their  failure.  .\s  the  grand.-«in  of  St.  Louis, 
Philip  the  Fair  could  not  remain  iiidilTerenf  to  thew 
proposals  for  a  crusaile.  As  tin-  most  j^jwerful  i)rince 
of  his  time,  the  direction  of  the  movement  belonged 
to  him.  Tx>  snmime  this  direetioo,  all  he  demanded 
was  the  necessary  supplies  of  men  and  especially  of 
money.  Such  is  the  genesis  of  his  campaign  for  the 
Hui'pi'  s-inn  of  the  Templars.  It  has  been  attributed 
wholly  to  hw  well-known  cupidity.  Even  on  this 
supix>sitiou  he  needed  a  pretext,  for  he  could  not, 
witlkout  sacrileee,  lay  bands  on  {K>.s.se88ioaB  that 
formed  part  of  the  eoelesiastical  domain.  To  jostiiy 
such  a  course  the  sanction  of  the  Church  was  neoes- 
sary,  and  this  the  king  coiild  obtain  only  by  maintain- 
ing the  sacred  jmrpjsc  for  which  the  p<is.s(»s.<;ion8  were 
destin«'<l.  .Admit tiUK  tliat  In-  wim  sulliciiTitly  jvjwerful 
to  encroach  uix)n  the  property  of  the  Templars  in 
France,  he  still  needed  the  concurrence  of  the  Church 
to  secure  control  of  their  possessions  in  tho  other 
eountrics  of  Chiistendom.  sueh  was  the  piapose  oi 
the  wily  negotiations  of  this  self-willed  and  cunning 
sovereign,  an<l  of  hi.s  still  more  treacherous  counsel- 
lors, with  Ch-ment  V,  a  Fr»'ncli  iM)}MM»f  wi-ak  character 
and  easily  deceived.  The  rumour  that  there  had 
been  a  prearrange'ment  betwiK>n  the  king  and  the 
pope  has  been  finally  disposed  of.  A  doubtful  revcl»> 
tioB.  whioh  allowed.  Philip  to  make  the  prosecution 
of  uie  Templars  as  hentisa  ft  question  of  orthodojiy, 
afforded  him  the  oppottunity  whioh  he  dssired  to 
invoke  the  action  of  the  Holy  See. 

(.'{i  In  the  trial  of  the  Temphirs  two  pha-^es  must 
be  distm{{ui.-$hed:  the  royal  commission  and  the  papal 
eommisBlon.  Philip  the  Fair  made  a  preliminary 
inqqinTi  and,  on  the  strength  of  so-called  revelations 
of  ft  few  unworthy  and  defpuded  members,  secret 
orders  were  sent  throughout  France  to  arrest  all  the 
Templars  on  the  same  day  (13  October,  1.307),  and 
tosuoniit  f hem  to  a  ino.-;t  rin'>n>us  examinat ion.  The 
king  did  this,  it  was  made  to  appear,  at  the  reouest 
of  tne  eocleeiastical  inquisit4)r8,  but  in  reality  wittiout 
their  eo-operation.  In  this  inquiry  torture,  the  use  of 
which  was  authorised  by  the  cruel  procoaure  of  the 
age  in  the  ca.se  of  crimes  oommitted  without  witneocco, 
was  pitih'ssly  employed.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  e\'i- 
dence,  the  accuswl  could  be  convicted  only  thnmgh 
their  own  wmfes-sion  and,  to  extort  this  confession, 
the  usie  of  torture  was  con.fidered  necessarv  and 
l(^timate.  There  was  otie  f(>at  ure  in  the  organiiatjon 
of  the  order  which  ^avc  rise  to  suspicion,  namely 
the  seereqr  with  which  the  rites  of  initiation  were 
oonduoted.  The  aeerecy  is  explained  by  the  (act  that 
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place  ii 

owing' to  the  oalifiate  and  nftve  qi 
were,  and  neoessarily  had  to 


the  receptioBB  always  took  place  in  a  chapUr, 

held  in  secn't.  An  indiscretion  in  the  matter^olf 
secrecy  entailed  exclusion  from  the  order.  The 
hei  re(  \  of  these  initiations,  however,  had  two  grave 
disadvantages.  As  these  receptions  could  take  place 
wherever  there  was  a  oommandery,  they  were  carried 
on  withoutpublidty  and  were  free  from  all  surretUanee 
or  eontrol  from  the  hi^ier  authorities,  the  testa  beinc 
entni.steil  to  the  di.-^cretion  of  subalterns  who  were 
often  rough  and  un(ulti\ated.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, it  is  not  to  he  w Kndcred  at  that  abuses  crept  in. 
One  need  only  recall  what  took  place  almost  daily  at 
the  time  in  the  brotherhoods  of  artisans,  the  initiation 
of  a  new  member  being  too  often  made  the  ooeaaion 
for  a  parody  more  or  lees  saerilegious  of  baptism  or  of 
the  Mikss.  The  .second  disadvantage  of  tnis  secreqf 
wa.s,  tliat  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  enemies  of  the 
Templars,  and  tliey  were  numermis,  to  infer  from  this 
mystery  every  conceivable  malu  iou.'s  sup{x>sition  and 
base  on  it  the  most  mon.>itnnis  imputations.  The 
Templars  were  aocused  of  spitting  upon  the  ChMSb 
of  daiyii«  Christ,  of  permitting  sodomy,  of  wonjiip* 
ping  an  idol,  all  in  the  most  impenetrable  secrecy. 
iSuch  were  the  Middle  Ages,  when  prejudice  was  so 
vehement  that,  to  destroy  an  adversary,  men  did  not 
recoil  from  inventing  the  most  criminal  charges.  It 
will  suffice  to  recaU  the  similar,  but  even  more 
ridiculous  than  ignominious  accusations  brought 
against  Pope  BoniHUM  VIII  by  the  same  Philip  the 
F^r.  Most  of  the  aeeused  declared  themselves  guiter 
of  these  secret  crimes  after  being  subjected  to  mtsk 
feroeiniis  torturc  that  many  of  them  succumbed. 
iSome  miwle  similar  confe.ssions  without  the  use  of 
torture,  it  is  true,  but  through  fear  of  it ;  the  threat 
had  been  sufhcicnt.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  grand 
master  himself,  Jactjues  de  Molav,  who  acknowledged 
later  that  he  had  bed  to  save  his  life.  Carried  on 
without  the  authorisation  of  the  po(>e,  who  had  the 
military  orders  under  his  immediate  jurisdiction,  this 
investigation  was  radically  corrupt  both  .-is  to  its  in- 
tent and  as  to  its  prtjcinhire.  Not  only  did  (^lenient  V 
enter  an  energetic  protest,  but  he  annulled  the  entire 
trial  and  suspendsotllft powers  of  the  bisl)0|)S  and  their 
inquisitors.  Howdwr,  the  oflencs  had  been  admitted 
and  remained  the  brevocable  basis  of  the  entire 
subsequent  pn»cee<lings.  Philip  the  Fair  took 
advantage  of  the  discovery  to  have  bestowed  u|xin 
himself  by  the  University  of  I'ari.s  the  titl(>  of  Uhani- 
pion  and  Defender  of  tlie  Faith,  and  also  to  stu-  up 
public  opinion  at  the  Stat'cs  Cicncral  of  Tours  against 
homif  eiiuM  of  the  Ten^s^  Monover,  he 
eueeeeded  m  havmg  llie  eonfessione  of  tlie  fteeused 
confirmed  in  presence  of  the  nope  by  seventy-two 
Templars,  who  had  been  sf>ecially  chosen  and  coached 
beforehand.  In  view  of  tliis  investigation  at  Poitiers 
(June,  1308),  the  pope,  until  then  sceptical,  at  last 
became  concerned  and  opened  a  new  commission, 
the  pcooedure  of  which  he  himself  directed.  He 
iniSuiVed  the  cause  of  the  order  to  the  papal  oom- 
mi.'wion,  leaving  individuals  to  be  tried  by  the 
diocesan  cnmnus.«ion.i  to  whom  he  restored  their 
powers. 

I'he  second  pha.se  of  the  procesB  was  the  papal 
inquirv,  which  was  not  restfiotsd  to  France,  but 
extended  to  all  the  Christian  countries  of  Euro^ 
and  even  to  the  Orient.  In  meet  of  the  other  countnea 
— Portugal,  Spain,  Germany,  Cyprus — the  TempbtfS 
were  found  innocent;  in  Italy,  except  in  a  few  dis- 
tricts, tlie  dtM  isiori  was  the  .'^anie.  Hut  in  France  the 
cnisoopal  inquisitions,  resuming  their  activities,  took 
tne  facts  as  established  at  the  trial,  an<l  confined 
themselves  to  reoonciling  the  repentant  guilty  mem- 
ben,  imposing  various  canonical  penances  extending 
even  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Only  those  who 
persisted  in  heresy  were  to  be  turned  ovw  to  the 
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secular  arm.  but,  by  a  rigid  intflrprttetkm  of  thii 

provision,  those  who  had  withdrawn  thoir  former 
oonfemioDs  we-re  coiwiderwi  rehij)wd  hrn  iics:  thus 
fifty-four  Templars  who  had  rf><  uitrd  after  having 
ronfos5»ed  were  condemned  as  relapsed  and  publicly 
burned  on  12  May,  1310.  Subsequently  all  the  other 
Templars,  who  hM  been  wainnMid  at  the  trial,  with 
very  few  exceptions  decHwed  tbeniMlves  guilty.  At 
the  same  time  the  papal  rnmmission,  appointed  to 
examine  the  caviwo  of  tlic  onli-r,  had  entered  upon  its 
duties  and  gatlicretl  tof^cther  the  documents  which 
were  to  be  submitted  to  the  pope,  and  to  the  general 
eoOMil  oaUed  to  decide  as  to  toe  final  fate  of  the 
onkr.  The  on^Mfailtejr  of  «de  penonik  whieh  was 
looked  upon  as  estsbnihed,  did  not  inroive  the  gmH 
of  the  order.  AlthniiRh  the  defence  of  the  order  was 
pfMirly  condurted,  it  eouki  not  be  proved  that  the 
order  as  a  body  professed  any  heretical  dnctrine,  or 
that  a  secret  rule,  distinct  from  the  official  rule,  was 
practised.  Consequently,  at  the  General  Council 
of  Vienne  in  Dauphini  on  16  October,  1311,  the 
majority  wen  HrwuMo  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
order.  The  pope,  irresolute  and  harassed,  finally 
adopted  a  middle  course:  he  decreed  the  diHSolution. 
not  the  condemnation  of  the  order,  and  not  by  penal 
sentence,  but  by  an  Apostolic  Decree  (Bull  of  22 
Mltfoh,  1312).  The  order  having  been  suppressed, 
the  nqie  himseii  was  to  decide  as  to  the  fate  of  its 
mea5>eBi  and  the  dispossl  of  its  possessions.  As  to 
the  property,  it  was  turned  over  to  the  rival  Order  of 
Hospitallers  to  he  applied  to  its  original  use,  namely 
the  defence  of  the  Holy  Pl:ii  i  s  In  Portugal,  how- 
ever, and  in  Aragon  the  iK>!<se.s.-^i<»iLS  were  vested  in 
two  new  orders,  tne  Order  of  Christ  in  Portugal  and 
the  Ovder  of  Montesa  in  Aragon.  As  to  the  members, 
tiie  Templars  recognized  guiltless  mn  aUowed  either 
to  join  another  imlitary  order  or  to  return  to  the 
secular  state.  In  the  latter  case,  a  pension  for  hfe, 
charged  to  the  {m i.sscssions  of  the  orrfer,  was  granted 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Templars  who  hud 
pleaded  guilty  before  their  bishops  were  to  be  treated 
"aeoording  to  the  rigours  of  justice,  tempered  by  a 


The  pope  rcstryed  to  his  own  judmtent  the  i 
of  the  grand  master  and  his  three  nnt  dignitaries. 

They  hiui  confessed  their  irnilf;  it  rsnained  to 
reconcile  them  with  the  Cliurch,  after  they  hjui 
testifie<l  to  their  repentance  with  the  customar}' 
solemnity.  To  give  tliis  solemnity  more  publicity, 
a  platform  was  erected  in  hont  of  the  NatTO^Swne 
for  the  reading  ai  the  sentenee.  But  at  the  supreme 
moment  the  grand  master  reeofwsd  his  courage  and 

f)roclaimed  the  innocence  of  tbe^Tenplan  and  ^e 
alsity  of  his  own  alleKe<l  confearions.  To  atone  for 
this  deplor.al)le  inotacnt  (if  wcnknes-;,  he  ilerlaretl  him- 
self ready  to  Siicrihce  his  life.  He  knew  the  fate  t  hat 
awaited  him.  Immediately  after  this  une\i>i  (  ted 
esiMNfs-mdfrs  he  was  anreated  as  a  relapsed  heretic 
tritn  another  dignitary  who  ehose  to  share  his  fate, 
and  by  order  of  Philip  they  were  burned  at  the  stake 
before  the  gates  of  the  palace.  This  brave  death 
deeply  impressed  the  jxH)ple,  and,  sis  it  happene<l 
that  the  pope  an<l  the  king  died  shortly  afterwards, 
the  l<%ena  spread  that  the  grand  ma.<<ter  in  the  midst 
of  t^  flames  had  sommoned  them  both  to  t4}pear  in 
file  course  of  the  year  before  the  tribunal  of  God. 
Such  was  tlie  tragic  end  of  the  Templars.  If  we  con- 
sider that  the  Order  of  the  Hfwpitallers  finally  inher- 
ited, although  not  without  difheultie.<.  the  pmprrty 
of  the  Templars  and  received  many  of  its  members, 
we  may  say  that  the  result  of  the  trial  was  prac- 
tioalty  equivalent  to  the  long-proposed  amalgamation 
of  the  two  rival  orders.  For  the  Knights  (first  of 
Rhodes,  afterwards  of  Malta)  took  up  and  carried 
on  elfewhere  the  work  of  the  Knights  of  the  Temple. 

Tl)is  formidable  tri.al,  the  pri':t!r.-(  ever  hrdutjht  to 
light  whether  we  consider  the  large  number  of  accused, 


the  dHBeulty  of  diseovwiag  the  trutii  from  a  mass  of 

auspiciou.'i  and  contradictor}'  e\ndence,  or  the  many 
juri»di(tit)iw  in  activity  .simultaneously  in  all  parts 
of  Chri.stendom  from  dreat  Britain  to  Cyprus,  is 
not  yet  ended.  It  is  still  passionately  discussed  by 
historians  who  have  divided  into  two  camps,  for  ana 
i«ainst  the  mder.  To  mention  only  the  principal 
ones,  tiie  following  find  tlie  order  guilty:  Dupuy 
(1654),  Hammer  (1820),  Wilcke  (lS2r»;.  Mieheht 
(1841),  Loiseleur  (1872),  Prutz  (1888),  and  l{ju-;toul 
(1905);  the  following  find  it  innocent:  1  at  her  I^'- 
jeune  (1789),  liaynouard  (1813),  Uavemanu  (1846), 
Ladvocat  (1880),  ScbottmuUer  (1887),€hne]in  (1893), 
Lea  (188gVf^e  (1908).  Without  taUng  any  side 
in  this  diseoMion,  whidi  is  not  yet  exIuMisted,  we 
may  observe  that  the  latest  documents  brought  to 
light,  particularly  those  which  Fincke  has  recently 
extracted  froni  the  arrhivcsof  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon, 
tell  more  and  more  strongly  in  favour  of  the  order. 

In  rhronolo({i<'al  uniiT,  tin-  inu-'t  iiiip<irt,iiit  work't  are:  Di-pri«, 
Hitl.  de  Cordrt  milUairf  des  UmvlUr*  (Paris,  IQ54);  LuEUNE, 
HiiL  eritimu  tt  apologUiQu*  d»  tordrt  d«i  Ttmplitrt  (2  vols.. 
Part*.  1789);  WiurKB.  OtacA.  de»  TempthrtUn*  (2  volt.,  2od  ed., 
IlfiHc.  ISWt);  PHm,  RntwicMnng  umi  Unterganq  det  Timpet- 
irrdrn.t  (  B*TliD,  1888) ;  Gmeu.v,  SchuU  ixler  UnicJiuld  da  Ttmptlr 
nrdrns  I  .St  iitt|fnrl .  1803);  Fincke,  I'  sp^tturn  und  Unteroano  de» 
TcmpiloT'lfris  (2  vols.,  SlfliLHter,  1'.)m7:  I)  tpiinn-nffl:  hi  rltule  du 
tempi*  (Paru,  ISHfl);  Z>m  unprunaiicKe  TempUrtotl  (Freiburg^ 

^)j^\nf  IB  MoBUjn. 

Temple. — ^The  Latin  form,  templum,  from  which 
the  English  temple  is  derived,  originally  Kignified  an 
uncovered  area  marked  ofT  by  nouiidaries;  e>p(  <  i;illy  a 
space  marked  off  by  the  augurs  to  be  excepted  from  all 
profane  uses.  Among  the  Romans  the  precincts  of  a 
temple  were  alwavs  quadrangular  in  ground  plan; 
henee  the  SO-ealled  temple  of  Vesta,  one  of  the  most 
famous  sanctuaries  of  Rome,  being  circular  in  plan, 
was  not  strictly  a  temple,  but  only  an  cedes  sncra,  or 
s.'iered  Iniilding.  When  tlu-  auguns  had  determined 
llie  lioundariefi  of  a  temi)le-enclosure,  the  boundary 
lines  could  not  lawfully  1m>  intcrrujited  except  at  one 
point,  which  was  to  serve  as  an  entrance.  To  mark 
these  boundaries  no  walls  were  needed;  a  fommln 
spoken  by  the  augur  was  sufficient,  and  from  this  eev^ 
mony,  came  the  phrase  eff<tri  locum,  literally,  "to  pro- 
claim a  place",  hence,  to  define  and  dedicate. 

It  in  cc-rtain  that  the  ln»lo-(«ermnnic  peoj)les  orig- 
inally iiad  no  buildings  for  the  worship  of  tlieir  gods, 
but  worshipped  the  gods  upon  mountains,  as  Herodo- 
tus expressly  sscftofoieFBnriink  or  iNfieved  the  siQM»> 
natural  beings  were  present  Bi  now  and  tras^ 
Oonseqneotly  among  the  ancient  Qermans  the  oodk 
ception  of  a  grove  was  identified  with  that  of  a  temple. 
Among  the  (lreek.«',  al.so.  the  worship  of  trees  seems  to 
111  iiuii!at<'d  bj'  tlie  wurd  for  temple,  i>a6t,  which,  ac- 
rordiug  to  some  authorities,  signified  originally  "tree" 
or  "tree-trunk".  It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  bo- 
lieved  that  at  Dodona  thqy  hesid  the  voiee  of  the 
gods  foretdKnc  the  futors  from  tlie  rastKng  of  the 
sacred  oaks.  In  the  Homeric  age.  the  temple  as  a 
space  set  apart  and  containing  an  altar,  whieh  was 
pC!rhap.s  .shaded  by  a  ^^^(lUl)  of  trees,  \va»  more  com- 
monlv  found  than  tlie  temple  built  by  man.  If  actual 
temples  are  mentioned  in  Homer,  as  at  Troy  and  the 
fabuk>u8  dity  of  the  PhaafliaiMb  the  drametanoe  is 
probably  attribotable  to  Qftantal  iafliMnee.  The 
pagan  Germans  were  nevST  aide  to  bring  themselves 
to  give  up  their  original  worship  of  the  gods  in  groves 
to  any  8ue)i  extent  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did 
under  the  influence  of  the  Ea.st.  Still  the  (Serman 
peoples  were  hardly  entirely  without  temj)!'  ,  nny 
more  than  the  Scandinavians,  although  these  temples 
oould  only  hare  been  of  wood.  The  beginnings 
stone  temples  among  the  Cicrmans  probably  go  back 
to  the  first  Christian  centuries  ana  arc  attributable 
to  the  infiiii  ri'  i-  <it'  rlii  ir  nriir(;lii)urH,  the  GauLs. 

When  new  temples  were  built  precincts  already  oon- 
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Srrrafpd  to  tlio  divinity  wore  proforably  rhosrn.  It 
wa.<  also  cii.-^ioniary  to  select  the  higlicsl  kimU  in  a  cily, 
the  arrojK)li«,  as  the  g«'neral  preference  at  that  time 
•was  for  high,  oi>en  spaces.  Further  the  kind  of 
divinity  had  also  influence  on  the  choice  of  the  apot: 
thus  ZeuB  preferred  the  bof^iB,  Mara  the  manet^ 
places,  Hratniles  the  gytnnaniim,  othen,  the  fortified 
rasili',  the  gates  of  the  city,  \hc  plain.  If  the  toniple 
could  not  be  erected  on  an  open  ^^paco  dedicaU-d  to  the 
divinity,  it  \v;i--i  < ustumary  to  surround  the  teinpk-  hy 
aa  enclosed  precinct,  whereby  it  was  separated  from 
all  that  was  profane.  Still  other  buildings  were  fre- 
quently kmoB  Um  tauHomae,  aa  the  houaei  of  the 
priests,  or  the  stalls  for  the  aaerifieSal  animalw,  Vea- 
wls  containing  water  were  placed  at  the  entrance; 
from  these,  those  entering  Hprinkled  themueives  in 
order  to  be  purified  from  all  guilt,  as  notliiQg  tmpltn 
was  permitted  to  enter  the  precincts. 

As  a  rule  a  Greek  temple  faced  the  east.  The  point 
towaida  whieh  a  Bomaa  temple  faoed  varied^  aoeoid- 
ing  to  tiie  theoiy  of  H.  mann,  who  invegtrgated  a 
laige  number  of  these  temples  in  respect  to  this 
matter.  He  claimed  that  the  position  of  tlie  front 
doiended  upon  the  altitude  of  the  .sun  on  the  foai<t 
day  of  the  respective  god.  Niaacn  started  from  the 
assumption  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded 
the  gods  aa  the  maaifeatatkm  of  the  worid-fMrvading 
spirit,  and  as  sueh  subordniated  them  to  the  origfauu 
symbol  of  the  world-npirit,  the  sun.  Con.seqticnfly, 
according  to  hi.s  theory,  the  temples  wore  b<j  pUueJ 
that  on  the  day  wttled  by  the  calendar  m  the  birth- 
day and  feast  day  of  the  god  the  rays  of  the  rising 
Bun  fell  along  the  axis  of  the  temple  and  thus  also  on 
his  statue.  This  tbeoiy  suflTers,  however,  from  the 
fatal  uneertalnty  as  to  the  date  the  day  of  dedieap 
tion  fell  on.  Moreover,  the  instances  in  whirli  of  late 
it  has  been  poKsiblc  to  determine  the  formerly  un- 
known god  occupying  a  temple  of  known  position,  bo 
as  to  test  the  correctness  of  this  hypothesis,  have 
woved  unfavourable  to  it  [Niasen,  "Templum" 
09«iiii,  I860)].  At  the  same  tim«|  honww,  it 
raudns  as  a  fact  that  the  orieatatiBa  of  the  ttn^ 

UBS  universally  nistonmry.  just  aS  it  Wia latsr  in  tM 

ease  of  the  Chri.'-luui  church. 

Amon^;  tlic  llouiana  when  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple was  completed  it  was  dedicated  to  the  divinitv  by 
the  pubUc  autlxnities  or  by  a  ipenon  speciaQjr  oele- 
gated  for  this offiesi,  while  tbenrMsts  only  pronoimeed 
ae  formula  wRhottt  pemnaify  eompletmg  the  aaoed 
art.  The  dedication  adhered  permanently  to  the 
soil  which  was  releajsed  by  it  from  all  other  religious 
obligations  and  was  withdrawn  from  profane  use. 
The  anniversary  of  the  dedication  was  celebrated 
amraally  bv  a  aacrifice. 

Amoog  toe  eoiupmeDta  of  the  t'^nnple  were  a  nwi^ 
shra  alter,  saeimeial  tablea,  movabk  Martha  fbr  fire, 
nerificial  utensils,  and  other  objects,  which  were 
dedicated  at  the  same  time  a<s  tlie  temple.  Tlu'V 
formed  a  temple  property  that  could  not  be  sold. 
However,  in  times  of  necessity,  csi>e<  ially  of  war, 
these  treasures  were  as  often  melted  down  as  were 
the  oosUy  ohuroh  utensils  of  the  medieval  era  and  of 
later  penods.  The  dooriceeper,  who  pomitted  yitt- 
torn  to  enter  the  tflovb  at  Stated  timss^  abo  guarded 

the  trca.Hure.s, 

Tilt'  Tn!u;.-iv<'  altar,  mcntionetl  above,  did  not  stand 
in  the  terniiic  hut  before  it.  Either  it  was  built  upon 
a  high  stone  i)latform,  and  thus  united  architecturally 
with  the  templ^  or  it  stood  in  front  of  the  steps  or  in 
the  portico.  There  was,  as  a  rule,  only  one  sacrifieial 
table  in  the  temple  and  only  one  sJtar  m  front  of  it. 

The  rcila  of  the  temple  contained  the  most  impor- 
tant object,  the  statue  of  the  divinit>',  \\  hi(  )i  stood  on 
a  pedestal  against  the  rear  wall  opposite  the  entrance. 
In  the  earliest  period  it  was  UMlde  ef  wood  or  clay, 
later  it  was  east  from  bronse  or  made  of  marbb. 
Bsridsa  the  itataa  of  the  god  to  whom  the  tSB^  WM 
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dedicated,  statues  of  other  gods  were  at  times  placed 
in  the  temple,  partl>  a-s  onijuncnts,  partly  because  of 
their  connexion  with  the  principal  god. 

Taking  their  use  as  the  basis  of  claiwification  thieo 
kinds  of  temples  maj  be  distingtushed:  tsmpks  lot 
worship,  for  use  in  connexion  with  the  agones,  or 
festival  games,  and  for  the  Mysteries.  The  temple 
for  worship  was  small  and  its  rella  contained  oidv 
the  statue  of  the  pod  that  the  object  of  venera^ 
tion'  it  served  religiou.s  u»e.s  exclusively.  Thw  tem- 
ple frequently  had  comiected  with  it  the  tempb  for 
the  festival  pames  which  served  f<w  the  solemn  tsotn' 

a of  the  victor  in  the  national  competitive  contests, 
as  the  place  for  keeping  the  apparatus  for  the 
festivals.  The  tt  mples  of  the  nijsteries  were  used  by 
the  initiated  for  the  celebration  of  the  secret  cults, 
and  difTenxl  from  the  others,  so  far  as  the  scanty 
remains  permit  a  judgment,  both  in  extent  and  form. 
Such  temples  were  to  be  found,  for  instance,  at  Eburii 
aad  at  Sunothrada.  As  has  just  been  said,  the  teai> 
pb  contained  only  the  statue  iH  the  god ;  it  exbted  not 
so  much  for  men  as  for  the  gods.  It  was  exclusively 
the  hou.we  of  the  pod  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Still 
tlie  ^od  was  please<i  when  at  the  national  fejists  men 
appeared  in  his  sanctuary  with  prayers  and  incenset 
and  thus  these  dagm  ffff— ^  td^ibaB  aa  well  aa  Mk 
tional  festivata. 

Again,  because  the  objects  placed  in  the  tempb 
were  more  secure,  it  served  as  a  trea.sury  both  for  the 
State  and  for  private  pennons.  From  4.'i.S  ».  c.  the 
public  treasure  of  Athens  wa^  kept  in  the  rarth<'ii(iii 
Naturally  the  temple  also  contained  the  votive  offer- 
ings presented  to  the  gods,  as  statues,  lamps,  wreivtlia^ 
ringi^  and  bracelets.  A  list  of  these  objeeta  «aa 
amraaUy  compiled,  and  ooee  in  four  yeara  fit  waa 
engraved  in  marble;  some  frajpnents  of  such  marbles 
are  still  in  existence.  Sometimes,  too,  the  temple 
contained  the  mint. 

Besides  material  things  men  also  found  security 
and  proteetion  in  the  Isaqpb  against  threatening  dan> 
fsr.  Evoy  tempb  iraa  an  anrW,  that  b|  it  waa 
rnvMabb,  and  none  ventured  to  drive  a  makfjaelor 
away  from  the  altar  UOboS audi  a  one  wished  to  draw 
down  the  wrath  of  the  gods  tipon  himself.  All  tem- 
ples did  not  grant  the  same  prolectioii :  only  ccriain 
temples  had  the  privile^  of  unconditional  security. 
Still  there  were  ways  oT making  the  right  of  asylum 
ineffeotiva^  aa  was  shown  in  the  eaae  of  the  Spartan 
Fanaaniaa.  During  the  reign  of  TflbcriiiB  the  great 
number  of  asoduma  in  Asia  Blinor  waa  %  aubiMt  of 

complaint. 

.\s  to  the  form  and  manner  of  construction  of  the 
temple,  we  roust  in  the  first  place  not  imaf^ine  that 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  all  times  built  for  their 
gpda  those  magmfiesnt  atructures  tkst  even  UMiay 
aD  men  of  tane  admire.  The  earliest  sanctuaries 
of  the  gods  were  cave-temples,  if  grottoes  and  crypts 
deserve  this  name  at  all.  Even  in  a  later  age  the 
worship  of  Mithras  was  preferably  celebratetl  in 
grottoes.  Related  to  the  natural  cave-temples  are 
the  artificial  rock-temples,  of  which  magnificent 
examples  are  still  to  be  found  in  India.  A  third 
fonn,  found  especially  in  Assyria,  Mexico,  and  Pen, 
may  be  called  tower,  or  p3Tamidal  temples,  because 
the  actual  sanctuary  is  placed  on  a  truncated 
pjTamid.  The  fourth,  finallj',  is  the  classical  form 
of  the  Greeks  and  Konuuis.  It  is  a  development  of 
the  megaron,  or  ruler's  house,  of  primitive  timea, 
which  consisted  only  of  a  large  hall  with  a  portaoo. 
This  portico  wss  fonned  by  t&s  projecting  side-walb 
of  the  hall  and  was  omaoMBtod  in  fiont  with  two 
columns. 

Having  fVms  briefly  considered  the  subject  as  a 
whole,  we  will  now  examine  somewhat  more  closely 
the  kinds  of  temple  used  by  various  civihzcd  nations. 
Thb  is  all  the  naore  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against 
idei^iBgtbot«pla«ftheGb«daiiitlitl»ft«rote 
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peoples.  TliP  discussion,  howovcr,  must  lio  briof,  be- 
cause temples,  both  pagan  and  (  hri-tiaii.  liavp  alwuys 
been  the  highest  achievements  of  architecture  and 
lwv»  tlierefore  been  treated  inddentaUy  in  other 
articles.  The  oldeat  arohiteetanl  renaliH  are  thoae 
of  Egy-pt.  The  main  point  of  Intenet  here  Is  the 
Btructnrt  of  r!ir'  crrat  temples  of  the  eighteenth  to  the 
twentiirli  (ivniistics  fiihout  15S0-1  !.'>()  h.c).  Of 
g])f  cial  iinj)ortan<«'  urr  the  ruins  of  tomnle.H  at  Thebes 
or  the  prt*fnt  villages  of  Luxor  and  Kamak.  The 
^nrptian  temple  is  not  an  organic  structure  complete 
mmelf ;  inatead of  unity  thve are  the  following  dis- 
tinct parte:  dnmot,  mao&ii^  waU,  pylon,  peristyle, 
hyiio^tylo.  and  sekog.  The  temple  of  the  Egyptians 
therefore  consisted  of  a  large  complex  of  buildmgs  and 
the  temple  lirccincts,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
ma-ssive  wall,  and  rearhe<l  by  a  broad  avenue  (dromoa) 
bordcrt  ii  l>y  figures  of  sphinxes  and  nuns.  Between 
the  temples  of  Luxor  ana  Kamak  this  avenue  for  pro- 
eeerionawafl  nearty  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length  ajid 
more  than  76  feet  wide.  In  the  enclosing  wall,  which 
at  Kamak  was  about  32  feet  wide,  there  were  several 
gigantic  gateways  called  pylons,  flanked  by  tower-like 
Buildings.  These  led  mto  the  sacn^d  precincts, 
within  which  was  a  lake.  On  certain  days  tlu^  statue 
of  the  god  was  rowed  round  this  lake  in  agoklen  bark. 
A  fleeoM  pyhm  led  into  the  peristyle,  or  pntikos,  a 
quadrangular  open  spare  containing  covered  halls 
with  columns;  a  third  pylon  led  into  the  hypoetyle,  or 
large  covered  colonnade.  The  h)rpoHtyle  was  called 
"the  hall  of  manifestation",  and  only  "the  enlight^ 
ened"  were  permitte<l  to  enter  it,  the  lower  cla-sscsof 
the  population  might  come  only  as  far  a^  the  peristyle. 
On  the  farther  side  of  the  hypostyle  there  were  still 
Other  large  halls  which  led  ultimately  to  the  actual 
aanctuary,  or  aekoa,  in  which  the  divinity  was  rep- 
res«'nted  by  a  statue  or  some  symbol;  only  the  king  or 
his  represent ntive,  the  liigh  i)riest,  could  enter  the 
tekoa.  Beyond  this  sanctuary  were  other  large  halls 
and  chambers  for  keeping  the  apparatus  for  the  fes- 
Uvab.  A  peculiari^  of  wis  extended  scries  of  sacred 
biiildbiiB  m  that  the  peiAer  the  diitanee  from  the 
entrance  the  iianvwer  and  lower  tfie  etraetnre,  eo  that 
the  sfkos  is  only  a  small  dark  chamber. 

The  huge  size  and  rich  e<juipmeiit  of  ICgjiitian  tem- 
plca  is  explaine*!  by  the  ftn  t  ihat  they  were  monu- 
ments of  the  piety  of  the  ruler,  royal  houses  of 
pwytr:  eoaaeqiucpHy  the  king  alone  had  the  right  to 
enter  the  aanetuaiy.  For  this  reason  the  paintings 
and  r^attn  on  a  eattken  badcground  (ocelanagljrphie), 
with  which  the  temple  walls  were  richly  ornamented, 
presented  in  the  most  varied  forms  the  homage  and 
worship  paid  to  the  nili  r.  The  ruler  also  showed  the 
depth. of  his  piety  by  the  magnificent  festivals  which 
wen  eonnected  with  the  temple. 

Hie  ardiitecture  of  the  temple  was  in  hanraqy 
wKh  the  obecure,  mveterious,  and  sensual  reVgioua 
conceptions  of  the  K^yptiana.  The  temple  was  an 
inorganic  conglomeration  of  structures  fitted  the  one 
into  the  other,  tliat  only  arouse  our  astonishment  by 
their  size  and  magniticence.  !t  is  hardly  necessary  to 
Bay  that  no  rigid  system  prevailed  in  the  plan  of  either 
the  Egyptian  templea  or  those  to  be  mentioned  fur- 
ther on,  and  that  then  were  small  templea  as  well  as 
lan^. 

The  Chaldean  temples  diCTered  essentially  from 
those  of  the  KKyptians;  if  in  the  latter  the  chief 
extent  was  horizontal,  in  the  former  it  was  vertical. 
The  large  temjiles  of  the  C'hahleans  were  constructed 
ao  as  to  form  a  series  of  terraces  or  ste])s  or  something 
Kke  a  pib  of  leetaagolar  prisms,  decreasing  in  eiw 
from  the  base  up.  Acoordwg  to  Hecodotuft  the  tem- 
ple of  Bel  at  Babyk)n,  bdH  ia  a  series  of  terraces, 
measured  at  the  ba.se  two  sfa-lia  fl'JM  feet)  eaohway. 
Oa  this  broad  ba.-**'  the  t<i\\'r-Hk.e  strueture  rose  m 
w\en  sinrics  ufucli  were  tuppfMl  by  the  adnal  sarn-tu- 

aiy.  The  upper  stories  were  reaoibed  by  means  of  an 
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exterior  stairway  or  by  an  inclined  roadway.  Half- 
way uj)  the  .'isei-nt  was  a  chamber  where  those  \\\in 
were  mounting  could  sit  down  and  rest.  This  pecul- 
iar form  of  architecture  was  certaiii^  fnlhienced  by 
■skRdogy  whieh  had  eo  authoritatin  aporition  in  the 
CSfaakhso-Aayrlan  rriigion.  The  temples  raised  on 
terraces  were  eonstructe<l  in  three,  or  five,  or  more 
stories,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  divinity. 
Besides  these  there  must  certainly  have  be<'n  sin  ilK  r 
houses  of  one  story  for  the  gods,  though  of  this  no 
positive  proof  has  yet  been  discovered.  Temples 
raised  on  temoea  hatn  alw  been  found  in  Mexico  and 
Peru,  as,  for  faiatanoe,  at  Tehuaean  and  Santiago 
Ouatusca. 

The  Indian  temples  are  principally  grottoes  or 
caves.  They  are  ;;etierally  consi riieleil  in  oiie  or  two 
forms:  either  hewn  out  of  the  rock  and  remaining 
connected  with  the  main  mass,  or,  cut  away  from  the 
surrounding  mass  of  rock  so  as  to  stand  alone.  To 
the  first  CMSS  belong  largely  the  Buddhist  templea 
(cfuntva),  while  the  latter  form  is  preferred  by  the 
Brahmins.  The  more  developed  ground-plan  of  the 
Buddhist  chaitya  resembles  in  some  points  the  plan  of 
the  early  C'hristian  basilica.  It  is  a  (quadrangular 
s])ace,  its  length  much  ^eater  than  its  width,  and  has 
a  kind  of  apse  opponte  the  entrance.  The  inner 
space  is  divided  into  aeveral  naves  by  pillars  which 
follow  the  line  of  the  apse.  In  the  apse  is  the  dagoba, 
a  circular  mound  like  a  grave,  termmating  at  the  top 
in  a  hemisphere  with  a  li  or  ^  f  (stone  in  the  form  of  an 
altar).  Tne  dagoba  is  umhJ  to  holJ  relics  of  Huddha, 
and  the  entire  tuniuhis  is  covered  by  a  large  umbrella. 
Noted  cave-temples  are  to  be  found  at  Karh  in  the 
Chatt  mountains  (second  century  b.  c),  at  Agiuita, 
and  at  Pandu-Lena.  The  detached  temple  consists 
sometimea  of  aeveral  buildinn  and  halls  connected  by 
stairs  and  bridges.  These  ouildings  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  y)arent  rock  so  a-s  to  stand  in  a  court  sur- 
roun  1^  li  hy  i  nlumned  cloisters.  Such  a  temple  is  the 
wonderful  structure  of  KaiLas  (Scat  of  the  Blessed) 
at  ElloriL  a  work  of  the  ninth  centiuy.  Sometimes 
the  ten^  ia  <tfiimaU  dimen^^ 
hopore  on  the  CSonmaiKM  Coast,  whidh  w  hewn  out  of 
a  (fetached  rock;  the  ground  plan  is  a  quadrangle,  and 
it  rises  in  several  stones  like  a  ]>>  raniid  built  in  several 
terraces. 

The  typical  Greek  temple  stood  alone  on  a  broad 
foundation  platform,  built  on  sU  sides  in  terraoee, 
which  was  called  the  enpidoma.  The  teia|ile  eoii- 
listed,  generally,  first,  of  the  noos,  or  esBo,  which  waa  a 

rectangular  encloswl  space  for  holding  the  statue  of 
the  god;  second,  of  the  /irotinos,  a  portico  or  vestibule 
in  front  of  the  dl,:  with  wtiioh  it  wa.s  eonnectiKi  by  a 
door,  while  to  tin  front  it  had  n)ws  of  columns  with 
open  spaces  beiun  n;  third,  the  poslicum,  A  povHeo 
behind  the  oelhi  and  corresponding  to  the  pronaoe. 
Large  buikiings  «>ntained  two  further  strueturea,  the 
opitUtodomos,  a  chamber  between  the  ceUa  and  the 
oaticum,  and  fifth,  the  peristyle,  a  covered  walk  with 
a  system  of  columns  surrouiuling  the  temple  :uid 
open  on  the  outer  side.  These  two  last-mentioned 
jMuis  of  the  temple  wen  pnbam^  added  in  the 
■eventh  century  b.  c. 

The  name  of  the  Qredc  temfde  varied  with  ita 
ground-plan.  The  simplest  form  was  called  the 
temple  with  ante  (temjuum  in  antia),  ante  signifying 
j)ilaBter8  which  form  the  terminations  of  walls  If 
the  two  aide-walls  of  the  cella  extend  a  Uttle  beyond 
the  transverse  wall,  and  these  ends  of  the -alde-wallB 
arc  finished  with  ont&then  theae  give  the  name  to 
the  entire  strueture.  Two  *rrh**^  general^  stand 
in  the  space  between  the  two  ante.  The  sense  of 
sjTtnmetry  led  to  the  same  constnietion  at  the  rear 
without  there  being  any  change  in  tlie  name.  If  th» 
portico  were  form«xl  merely  bj'  a  row  of  columns 
without  the  aid  of  walls  it  was  called  a  prostyle  tern 
pie;  if  the  same  oonetruotion  were  alao  plaoed  at  the 
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few  of  the  building  it  was  amphiproBtyle.  The 
aotual  areatioa  of  the  Greek  mind  was  Ui»  potiitif  ku 
in  whieb  the  entire  temple  was  nirrounded  bjr  a  nm  of 

columns  which  carrieo  the  projocting  hmnis  of  the 
roof.  A  second,  inner,  row  of  columns  was  generally 
ar!;iiinr(l  :ii  tlic  frnnt  and  back  of  the  building.  If 
tin-  columns  were  rejilaced  by  engaged  columns  on 
the  walls  of  the  cclla,  the  temple  v>um  a  paeudo-peri^ 
tend  temple.  A  temple  wae  oaUed  a  diptotw  if  A 
were  ■urroimded  by  s  double  edonnade,  wad  jmuiih 
dipleroa  when  the  inner  row  of  columns  was  not  used. 
A  circle  of  columns  with  a  roof  over  tln  iu,  hut  with- 
out a  cclla,  formed  a  monojit'  rai  ti  nijilc.  A  third 
method  of  designating  or  m^^uishing  the  templea 
is  by  the  number  of  columns  m  f  rout,  thus  tempU^s  an 
called  tetrast^le,  hezaatyle,  octastjrl^  that  is  havmg 
fink  flix,  or  eight  oolumns. 

Up  to  the  seventh  centur>'  b.  r.  tlie  method  of 
building  was  ver\-  simjilc:  the  walls  of  the  cella  were 
made  of  unhurnt  luick  resting  on  a  stone  base,  the 
columus  wen-  of  wood,  for  origioiilly  the  Cireek  temple 
in  its  essential  parts  was  not  built  uf  stone.  In  the 
buildings  of  better  construetion  the  walls  wen  oni»> 
nented  with  terrarootta  tilee,  and  the  eohmma  mn 
eovwed  with  precious  metals.  The  earliest  temples 
were  built  in  the  Doric  stvle;  this  was  followed  from 
the  nixtli  century  by  (he  ionic  style  that  came  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  later  by  the  Corinthian  style.  One 
style,  however,  never  entirely  supplanted  another. 
If  in  the  Doric  tem^  the  impreanon  made  was  that 
of  nassivcnefls,  the  lomie  temple  conveyed  a  sense  of 
apveable  lightness  and  grace.  The  eHcct  produced 
by  the  Greek  temple  was  not  that  of  gig&ntjc  size,  as 
in  the  Egyptian,  or  of  colossal  mass  as  in  the  Assyrian; 
it  arose  from  the  harmonious  relation  between  all  its 
members,  by  the  spiritualizing  of  the  styles  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  ornamentation,  as  well  as  by  the  care- 
ful exeeotioii  of  all  parts,  even  those  least  seen.  Thus 
it  became  a  model  for  all  succeeding  oenturies,  which 
always  return  to  it  after  thev  have  tried  for  a  time 
new  architectural  designs  of  their  own.  The  Romans 
were  the  first  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  rire<>k  tcmi)le, 
but  they  impressed  their  national  cliHracter  upon  it 
in  aeveral  ways:  the  foundation  platform  was  fre- 
quently omitted  or  was  replaced  by  a  podixtm  witlioai 
any  steps  except  those  leading  to  the  entrance;  the 
front  was  emphasized  by  prolonging  the  portico  and 
increasing  the  number  of  colunms.  The  finely  bal- 
ani  cd  harmony  of  the  CJretks  was  sacrifirid  to  osten- 
tatiniis  display  of  material  and  tin'  hunc  size  of  the 
structure.  The  round  temple  is  ]>(iuliar  to  the 
Ilomans.  who  greatly  developed  it.  .\mong  the  tem- 
ples of  toie  styte  ie  one  of  the  most  important  mart  wr 
pieeee  of  Bomaa  ardnteeture,  the  PtmHieoo,  as  well 
as  several  small,  graceful  structurcH  like  that  at  Tivoli. 

However  important  a  (Jreek  or  Roman  ti'mi)lc  may 
be  architecturally,  still  it  is  essentially  nuMiing  more 
than  a  beautiful  and  stAtelv  private  houw,  a  dwelling- 

i)lace  of  the  divinity,  not  a  bouse  of  prayer  and  a  place 
or  the  people  to  ooct  ■aerifica^  In  this  is  made  evi- 
dent toe  marked  dilTerenoe  between  the  temfde  and 
the  Christian  church.  From  the  beginning  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  intended  to  hold  all  those  who  be- 
licvc<l  and  its  interior  was  divided  into  sanctuarj'  and 
nave  for  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  It  contained  in 
itaeif  the  fruitful  seed  which  enabled  it  in  the  coivse 
of  eenturiea  to  develop,  even  architecturally,  far 
beyond  the  daarieal  temple.  In  the  latter,  excepting 
in  the  prostyle  temple,  tne  front  had  hardly  any  dis- 
tinctive characteristic,  in  the  p<'ripteral,  amphi- 
prostyle,  and  other  temples  the  back  and  front  were 
alike.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fji^adis  of  many 
Christian  churches  are  works  of  the  hnest  finish  and 
highest  architectural  value.  Although  the  temple 
eontained  aeveral  chambers  with^  yet  this  fact 
exercised  no  actual  influence  on  its  eactenial  construe- 
tkm,  while  in  the  Christian  church,  either  of  the  Ro* 


maneegue  or  of  the  Gothic  stvle,  the  inner  I 
is  easily  recognised  from  the  eattemal  construetion. 
It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  one  lluit  is.  perhaps,  not  to 

be  cxplainetl  entirely  by  the  dislike  of  the  early 
Chri.stian.s  for  the  places  of  heathen  worship,  that  from 
the  beginning  the  model  chosen  for  the  Christian 
church  was  not  the  classic  temple,  but  the  baaiiica. 
which,  as  thaooittt  and  place  of  ex<AansB^waalntcndao 
to  hold  laiga  unnbca  of  peonla. 

BsDA  KtMuncBitwr. 

LiTCRGY  OPTHK  Temple. — The  three  great  national 
festivals  of  the  Jews— the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles — were  the  occasion  of  special 
fiturgieal  service  of  the  temple  (Ex.,  zziii,  14,  17; 
xndv,  23:  Deut.,  xvi,  16).  Other  feaata  eould  be 
oddbrated  by  loaid  obiervanee.  Not  ao  then  three 
national  feasts.  All  main  Were  supposed  to  appear 
at  Jt  ru-alrrn  on  these  ooeasions:  "in  the  place  whii  h 
the  Lnrii  thy  (!od  shall  choose,  that  his  name  may 
dwell  there"  (Deut.,  xvi,  6).  It  was  during  the  Pilss- 
over,  while  the  lambs  for  t  he  Pasch  were  dressed,  that 
the  Levites  in  the  Temple  chanted  the  HaUel  (Paa. 
enii-exviii:  Vulg.,  cxii-cxvii).  Then  same  Finlma 
were  repeated  durmg  the  paschal  meal, — the  first  two 
after  the  second  cup,  theremainderafter  the  fourth  cup. 

The  oniinary  temple  liturgy  i.n  not  rliar  to  us. 
Scant  and  obscure  details  are  preserved  in  the  Sacred 
Text.  The  people  gathered  in  the  courts  of  the 
Temple  to  receive  instruction  from  the  Prophets  and 
to  join  them  fan  prayer  (Is.,  i,  12-15).  The  Deuter- 
onomic  custom  was  that  the  Torah  should  be  resad  to 
the  peo^e  in  the  Temple  at  the  Feast  of  the  Tabw- 
nacles  (Deut.,  xxxi,  10-13).  After  the  Exile,  E^raa 
brought  back  this  custom  (II  Esd.,  viii,  5-8).  And 
yet,  not  even  the  reading  of  Torali  w.h.s  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  Temple;  it  was  essentially  a  "house  of 
prayer  for  all  nauona"  Oa^hn^T);  prayer  to  Jab  web 
was  its  chief  purpose.  It  was  m  the  Temple  of  Silo 
that  Anna  prayed  for  a  man  child  (I  Kings,  i,  11). 
In  tlic  first  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  Solomon  said  his 
inspiring  prayer  for  Israel  (III  Kings,  viii,  12-53). 
Apart  from  the  Psalms,  set  forms  of  prayer  were  rare. 
In  such  set  forms,  the  priest  offered  the  first-fruits 
and  tithes  before  the  altar  of  the  Temple  (Deut.. 
sxvi,  6-10);  and  the  high-priest  laid  the  sins  of  Israel 
upon  the  head  of  the  scapo-goat  (Lev.,  xvi,  21).  Dur- 
ing the  morning  and  the  e\  f  ning  sacrifices,  the  Levites 
sang  praiscfi  to  the  Lord  and  gave  thanks  (I  Par., 
X.xiii,  .■}()).  The.se  praises  wonlii  N  cin  to  have  been 
the  Psalms,  since  the  leader  of  the  lA'viles  in  the  time 
of  Nchemias  WW  ft  aon  of  Asaph  (II  Esd.,  xi,  17). 
The  tilln  of  maqy  of  the  Faahna  giva  endinw 
of  thefa*  fiturgioal  un  in  the  tenni^  or  ''tlw  Hoon  of 
Jahweh"  that  preceded  the  Temple.  The  Psalms 
of  Asaph  and  of  the  st)ns  of  Knrah  (.see  Psalms)  at  one 
time  mfide  up  a  liturgical  eoUeet  ion  f<»r  temple  scrN'ice. 
The  sons  of  Asaph  were  among  the  temple  levites 
(I  Par.,  xxv,  1).  The  sons  of  Korah  were  also  a 
levitical  fanuly  of  temple  sinnn  (II  Par^  n,  19). 
In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  bitt  the  Itekna  «• 
evidence  of  a  gradual  development  of  a  litOlgioal 
hymnal  for  temple  service. 

(^■rtain  elements  of  s\Tiagogal  liturgy  (see  Sy.n.\- 
*  GoacE)  probably  have  their  origin  in  temple  service. 
The  "Shcma"  (Deut.,  vi,  4-9),  together  with  th« 
Ten  Commandments  and  several  benedictions,  were 
recited  by  the  priest  at  the  morning  sacrifice  (Tamid^ 
v).  JosephuB  (Ant.  Jud.,  IV,  viii,  1.3)  datn  tlui 
synagogal  practice  from  the  time  of  Moses. 

ZmNNKII,  Dir  CAiiryri/inyf  im  {)\u-he  ilrr  Ffolmm  (Pmburs, 
18S6):  ZxHKBR-WiEBMA.NN,  D\€  Ptolmfn  naek  d*m  UrUit  (MOa- 

SBMsqiwdlly  Urn  pM  oalha  tidm  ant).  — 


Tamida.  Sioters  or  thi:.— The  ."^isfers  of  tfan 
Temple  (wnow  full  title  is  Sistebs  or  tu£  Finowq  om 
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JcsTB  IN  THE  Temple)  are  a  pre- Reformation  founda- 
tioii.  They  were  cntablished  in  London  for  educa- 
tional purpoacs  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  by  a  dean 
whose  naine  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Thev  spread 
wkk|]r  in  £Qi^bod  in  Um  ftdlowuMt  om 
drrren  into  ex3e  st  the  Rrforminon.  In  1800  Om«* 
dinal  Wisoman,  witli  the  >jc-ii('n)us  help  of  the  Abb<? 
Roullin,  re-estublislu'ii  tht  in  in  the  Arrhdiocew;  of 
Westminster,  whcncf;  they  in<)ve<l  to  Clifton.  But  it 
was  not  until  a  house  was  opeued  at  Vemon,  Nor- 
ouokty.  that  they  bcsu  ODoe  mora  to  flouEfah:  bom 
ViKBon  they  ham  openfld  n  Imximb  in  ranoa 
and  Belgium,  and  wnr  nnoaber  170  sisien.  Ther 
have  a  home  for  invalid  priests  at  Clifton,  and  the 
chief  work  of  the  Hi.sters  now  in  nurMinfi;  among  all 
classes  of  society.  They  ari  known  as  the  Blue  Nuns 
in  England  and  France,  from  the  blue  habit  they  wear. 

Datis,  Diteoun  pcm  i»  «taaiMiiiaMH«  dm  Bmr*  4i  Jttiu  a» 
TtmpU  (1910;. 

FftANCESCA  M.  StKBUB. 

Tsmple  of  Jeruialem. — ^The  word  "  temple"  is  de- 
rive<l  from  the  Latin  templum,  sipnifyiuR  an  uncovered 
place  afToniiiiK  a  view  of  the  surrounding  region;  in  a 
narrowi  r  senije  it  signifies  a  place  sacred  to  the 
Di\  iniiy,  a  sanctuary.  In  the  Bible  the  sanctuary 
of  Jerusalem  bean  the  Hebrew  name  of  BU  Yehdvdh 
(house  of  Jebovali).  The  sacred  edifice  consisted  of 
two  chief  haSia.  one  called  hOcdl  (the  house  or  temple), 
or  qMea  (tibe  Holy),  and  the  other  dihtr  (that  which  is 
the  oracle),  or  gMexh  hnrjgixlMiim  {the  Holy  of 
Holies).  The  New  Testament  speaLs  of  it  a?*  ofKot, 
"the  house",  vaM,  Latin  cella,  "the  most  holy  place 
of  the  temple '\  and  Ufim,  "the  whole  of  the  sacred 
enclosure".  The  Tenqila  idddl  Solomon  erected  to 
the  Lord  about  966  b.  c.  was  destroyed  by  Nabucho- 
donosor  in  586  b.  c.  After  the  return  from  captivity 
Zorobabel  raised  it  again  from ruins  (."i."??  h.  c.l,  but 
in  such  modest  conditions  that  the  am-ients  who  had 
seen  the  former  Temple  wept.  In  the  eight«H  nih  year 
of  his  reign,  which  corresponds  to  19  b.  c,  King 
Herod  de^roycd  the  Temple  of  Zorobabel  to  nplaee 
it  by  another  which  would  equal,  if  not  aoipaa  m 
splendour,  that  of  SoloinoB. 

Many  writers  admit  three  temples  materially  dif- 
ferent. Now  as  the  Prophet  Aggeus  (Vulg.,  li,  10) 
sayH  of  that  of  Zorobaf>ol:  "Great  .shall  be  the  glory 
of  this  last  house  more  than  of  the  first",  because  of 
the  coming  of  the  Mcssias  (v,  8-9),  they^chum  that 
this  prophet^  was  not  fulfilled  becaoae  Cairist  never 
enterad  the  saeond  Tsmple.  Others  aasert  that  SSoro- 
babel's  work  was  not  completely  destroyed  hut  grad- 
ually replaced  by  a  larger  and  much  richer  temple 
(Joycphuii,  ".\nf.  .Tud.."  (h1.  Dindorf,  XV,  .xi,  2),  and 
they  con.s«H]uently  admit  only  two  materially  different 
temples.  The  whole  difficulty  di-sappcurs  if  we  choose 
the  Septua^^t  in  preference  to  toe  Vulgate.  The 
Prophet  has  already  asked:  ''Who  is  left  among  you, 
that  ."wiw  this  house  m  its  first  glory?"  (ii,  4).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Septuagint  he  afterwards  says:  "The  laf^t 
glory  of  this  hou-st-  shall  be  greater  than  its  first  t'ory ." 
To  fh"  Prophet,  therefore,  there  was  but  one  and  the 
satjji  h  i  i^e  of  Jehovah  from  Solomon  to  the  time  of 
Messias,  built  always  in  the  same  plaGe  and  aooocding 
to  the  same  p^n,  Uiat  of  the  Tabemaele.  We  may 
therefore  admit  three  different  temples,  and  this  article 
will  describe:  I.  that  of  Solomon;  II.  that  of  Zoro- 
babel; III.  that  .•f  Her.Kl. 

I.  Temple  of  S<iu>mov.  Uislnrxj. — Through  a 
motive  of  pride  Da\nd  had  commanded  the  nuraber- 
mg  of  his  people,  in  punishment  of  which  God  deei< 
mated  the  braentes  oy  a  pestilence.  One  day  the 
Idng  saw  near  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman  (.\retma) 
the  Jebusite  an  angel  about  to  strike  the  people  of  the 
city,  whereupon  David  humble*!  himself  Ix'fore  the 
Lord,  ^Tio  forgave  him  and  stayed  the  plague.  The 
king  hastened  to  purchase  the  property  of  the  Jebusite 
for  fifty  aklea  of  ■hw  and  built  an  altar  on  the  thseshr* 


ing-floor,  upon  which  he  offered  holocausts  and  peaoe- 
offerings  (II  Kings,  xxiv).  This  hillj  which  is  the 
Mount  Moria  (11  Par.,  iii,  I)  of  Genesis  (xxii,  2),  was 
thenceforth  destined  to  be  the  site  of  ths  Temple  of 
Jehovaht  for  which  David  had  already  smawsri  great 
liiasuna,  but  the  building  of  which  was  lesmiiul  to 
Solomon.  As  hitherto  the  Hebrews  had  not  culti- 
vates! the  arta,  Solomon  addressed  himself  to  Hiram, 
KiiiK  of  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  to  olit  lin  Imililers  and  skil- 
ful workers  in  stone,  bra.s.s,  and  the  cetlar  and  cypress 
woo<l  of  Lebanon.  After  .seven  and  a  half  years  of 
toil  the  kingwaa  able  to  dedicate  solemnly  the  Temple 
of  the  tnieTlod.  Near  the  saersd  precincts  he  after- 
wards built  large  buildings,  among  which  the  Bible 
makes  .special  mention  of  the  palace  of  the  king,  that 
of  the  fjueen,  Pharao's  daughter,  the  house  of  the ffOT* 
est,  the  porch  of  the  throncj  and  that  of  pilhirs. 

SUc. — Mount  .Maria,  which  stretches  from  north  to 
aouth,  is  a  long  spur,  or  ptomontoiy,  connected  at  the 
north  with  Mount  Besetha  and  bounded  on  the  east 
and  west  by  two  deep  valleys  which  are  Joined  at  their 
southern  extremity  (see  Jerusalem,  VIII,  345  d).  Be- 
twei-n  its  two  steep  declivities  fh*'  rrest  of  the  hill 
afforded  but  narrow  space  for  buildings,  and  to  secure 
an  adequate  site  for  tne  Temple,  the  courts,  and  royal 
palaces  a  platform  was  formed  by  raising  sustainmg 
wails  of  eatefuUy-hewn  beautiful  stones  measuring 
eight  or  ten  cubits  (III  Kings,  v,  17;  vii,  9-10).  Ac- 
cording to  Jewish  tradition  the  Temple  stood  on  the 
hifdicst  point  of  Mount  Moria.  while  the  royal  (pLir- 
ters  were  built  south  of  it«  enclosure  and  on  a  lower 
level. 

It  is  gcnerallv  admitted  that  the  "sacred  rock"  in 
the  centre  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  (.set?  Jerusalem, 
VIII,  360  d)  formed  the  foundation  of  the  altar  of  holo- 
causts  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem.  On  this  hill,  ao- 
conlini:  to  an  ancient  tradition,  Abraham  made  ready 
to  saeritice  his  son  Issiac;  here,  near  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman,  the  exterminating  angel  n  -tored  his 
sword  to  its  scabbard;  and  on  this  thrt^hing-tioor, 
nhioh  according  to  custom  was  situated  at  the  high- 
est point,  David  erected  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  If  this 
prom  men  t  rock  was  constantly  spared  at  the  yarfcNW 
rebuildings  of  the  platform  it  must  have  been  b^ 
cau.se  of  its  a-ssociations.  Moreover,  it  corresiKinds  to 
all  the  re(]uirements  of  Exothis  sij.j  for  the 

altar  of  holocausts.  It  is  a  limestone  rock,  unhewn 
and  irreguhir,  fif ty-ei^t  feet  long,  by  forty-ive  wid^ 
and  standing  thiee  or  four  feet  above  the  ground. 
Furthermore,  m  Hsiipper  almost  levd  surf  aee  there  is  A 

hole  whereby  it  is  believ('<I  the  blood  and  the  wiAerflf 
the  al)lutions  flowed  into  the  cavity  beneath  to  be 
curried  o(T  hy  a  subterranean  conduit  to  the  valley  of 
Cedron.  The  Mishna  (Yoma,  II,  i)  ass<trta  that 
under  the  altar  of  holocausts  there  was  a  canal  of  this 
hind.  Thia  point  admitted,  the  "saend  rock"  will 
asnrs  as  a  mmfc  to  diseorer  Qie  exact  wte  of  the  bouse 
of  Jehovah,  because  the  latter  opened  |to  the  cast  op- 
posite the  altar  of  holocausts  and  consequently  west 
of  the  court  of  the  priests  which  contained  the  altar. 

Sourcex. — The  chief  sources  of  information  concern- 
ing the  plan,  constructioOiandadonmentof  the  Tem- 
ple are,  first  111  Kings,  vi^  vii;  then  the  parallel 
aeoount  in  II  Par.,  iii,  iv.  which  tends  to  magnify  the 
dimensions  imme.a.surably.  The  Prophet  Ezerhiel 
describis!  thcTemi)Ie  in  the  light  of  a  heavenly  vision, 
and  tliough  his  dcs*cription  is  synilmln-  it  aurrcs  in  its 
essential  features  with  that  of  the  liook  of  Kings;  to  all 
appearances  he  describes  the  Lord's  house  as  he  saw  it 
while  he  performed  his  priestly  duties.  The  informs 
tion  supplied  by  Joeephus  and  the  Middoth  treatise  of 
the  Misnna  in.spires  loss  cnnfi<lence;  it  .seems  based 
rather  on  the  Temple  of  Herod  th.m  on  that  of  Solo- 
mon. Inde<Hl  we  nossess  but  a  brief  description  of  the 
first  Temple  and  tne  technical  terms  ustx!  l>y  the  Bible 
are  not  always  readily  intelligible  in  modem  times; 
hsnoe  then  is  great  divBiaity  01  opinion  among  writcn 
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who  ha  VP  attempted  to  reconstruct  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon in  its  architectural  detaiU. 

Architecture  and  Measurement. — Solomon  repro- 
duced in  solid  mult-rials  and  double  proportions  the 
Tabernacle  which  Moses  had  built  in  the  desert  (Wis- 
dom, ix,  8),  the  entire  plan  of  which  is  therefore  out- 
liniHl  (Ex.,  xxvi,  xxxvO-  With  regard  to  the  style 
adopted  by  4 he  Phoenician  architects  we  know  sim- 
ply that  at  that  period  the  architecture  of  all  Semitic 
peoples  wtis  very  similar  to  that  of  the  ICgj'ptians.  In_ 
Eg>'pt  there  were  two  measures  of  length;  the  smaller' 
cubit  formed  of  the  breaflth  of  six  hands  or  twenty- 
four  fingers  and  equal  to  1  ft.  5?4  inches;  the  large  or 
royal  cubit,  which  was  a  handbreadth  (three  inches) 
longer.  The  lesser  cubit  of  six  hands,  or  twenty-four 
fingers,  existed  in  the  eastern  empire,  but  it  was  some- 
what longer,  lieing  equal  to  1  ft.  7J  inches.  The 
large  or  royal  cubit  was  likewise  longer,  being  equal  to 
1  ft.  9J  inches.  Now  judging  from  the  excavations 
made  at  Taanath  and  Megiddo  in  Palestine  the  royal 
Babylonian  cubit,  introduced  by  the  long  Chaldean 
domination,  was  the  one  in  u.se  at  that  time  (lien- 
zinger,  "  Hebr.  Arch&ologic",  190).  It  Ls  probable  that 
only  the  small  cubit  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Uabvlonian  Captivity,  hence  the  sacred  writer  (II  Par. 
iii,  3)  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple  by  the  "first 
measure",  or  ancient  cubit,  and  Ezechiel  (xl,  5;  xliii, 
13)  adds  to  each  cubit  a  nandbreadth  (the  ancient 
palmua  minor,  one^sixth  of  the  small  cubit)  in  order  to 
obtain  the  length  given  in  the  Book  of  Kings.  The 
royal  Babylonian  cubit  therefore  was  the  mexura  veriti- 
tima  (Ezcch.,  xliii,  13)  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon. 

The  Holy  Place;  the  Holy  of  Holier. — The  house  of 
God  was  of  rectangular  shape,  sixtv  cubits  long  from 
east  to  west  by  twenty  cubits  wide  and  thirty  high 
(III  Kings,  vi,  2;  II  Par.,  iii,  3).  These  were  the  in- 
terior dimensions  which  aid  not  include  the  thickness 
of  the  walls,  as  is  shown  by  numerous  texts.  This 
epace  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  unequal  size. 
The  first,  the  hlkal,  or  Holy  Place  (see  plan,  fig.  I), was 
forty  cubits  long  by  twenty  wide.  It  was  entered  at 
the  eastern  end  hy  a  square  gate  (III  Kings,  vi,  33), 
ten  cubits  in  breadth  (Ezech.,  xli,  2).  The  frame- 
work was  of  wild-olive  wood,  fumishetl  with  two  doors 
of  cypress  wood.  Kach  door  was  subdivided  verti- 
cally mto  two  leaves  which  folded  by  means  of  hinges 
(III  Kings,  vi,  33,  34).  On  the  other  side  of  the  com- 
partment was  a  pentagonal-shapc<l  gate  (III  Kings, 
vi,  31)  with  an  opening  of  six  cubits  through  a  parti- 
tion w.ill  two  cubits  in  thickness  (Ezech..  xli,  3-4).  It 
opened  into  the  dibtr,  or  Holy  of  Holies  (2),  a  chamber 
measuring  twenty  cubits  every  way. 

The  two  doors  of  wild-olive  wood  in  the  gate 
opened  towards  the  east  and  stood  always  open  to 
allow  the  passage  of  fresh  air  and  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense to  enter  the  interior,  but  a  veil  of  byssus  in  vio- 
let, ptirjile,  and  scarlet,  embroidered  with  cherubim, 
always  concealed  the  Holy  of  Holies  (II  Par.,  iii,  14), 
which  was  enterp<l  only  by  the  high-priest  once  a  year. 
On  the  doors  of  the  two  gates  Solomon  causetl  figures 
of  cherubim,  palm-trees,  and  blossoming  flowers  to  be 
carvefl  and  overlaid  with  gold  (III  Kings,  vi,  32,  35). 
The  walls  of  dlbtr  and  hHdl  were  line<l  with  boards  of 
cedar  adome<l  with  colocintlui  and  flowers  carved  in 
relief  and  profusely  overlaid  vtiih  gt)l<l.  Within  the 
dlMr  even  the  fir-wood  floor  was  covered  with  plates 
of  fine  gold  and  the  front  was  closed  with  chains  of  the 
same  metal  (III  Kings,  vi,  15). 

Seconriary  Chamlxra. — The  whole  building,  includ- 
ing the  Holy  of  Holies  which  formed  the  chief  ntu"t, 
was  thirty  cubit-s  high.  Now  as  tho  interior  of  the 
dthir  w:us  only  twenty  cubits  high  there  mu.st  have 
been  above  it  a  space  of  ten  cul)its.  The  height  of 
the  Holy  Place  is  not  indicated  in  the  Bible,  but  there 
is  mention  of  "cenaclcs",  or  upper  chambers  (II  Par., 
iii,  9);  hence  the  Holy  Place  must  have  been  of  the 


same  height  as  the  dSAr  and  like  it  have  had  above  it  % 
chamber  ten  cubits  high.  The  same  t«xt  informs  us 
that  these  "upper  chambers"  were  richly  adorned 
like  those  below  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Tabernacle  was  preserved  in  the  large  upper  chamber 
(III  Kings,  viii,  4;  Par.,  v,  5),  and  in  the  lower  one 
relics  anil  remembrances  of  the  life  in  the  desert.  In 
front  of  the  hfk6l  was  the  vestibule  or  porch  (3)  iUdm, 
Greek  rpovioi,  of  the  same  length  as  tne  Temple  but 
only  ten  cubits  deep  (III  Kings,  vi,  3);  it  was  a  kind 
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Fig.  I.  1'i.AK  OP  THE  Tempi^  op  8ou>Moit 
1.  The  Holy  Place.    2.  The  Holy  of  Holie*.    3.  The  porch. 
4.  Side  chambers.    5-0.  Doora  o(  the  side  chambers.    7.  Wind- 
ioc  •taimra)-B.    8.  Foundationa.    0.  Grand  staircaM.    10.  Pillar 
of  Jachia.    11.  Pillar  of  Boot. 

of  stately  tower,  recalling  the  pylons  of  the  Eg3rptian 
temples  and  like  them  having  a  large  gateway  without 
doors.  II  Paralipomenon  (iii,  4)  states  that  its  height 
was  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits.  But  a  porch  six 
times  higher  than  it  was  long  would  be  so  out  of  pro- 
portion that  many  exegetes  are  inclined  to  reduce  this 
figure  to  sixtv  cubits,  the  height  of  the  porch  of  the 
Temple  of  iiorobaljel.  According  to  Ezechiel  the 
walls  were  six  cubits  thick. 

Along  the  three  other  sidra  of  the  sanctuarj-  rose  a 
building  divided  into  three  stories  (III  Kings,  vi,  5-6), 
each  story  having  thirty  chambers  (Ezech.,  xli,  6; 
Ant.  Jud.,  VIII,  iii,  2].  (4)  The  house  of  Jehovah 
was  so  sacred  that  the  beams  of  cedar  which  sup- 
port e<l  the  ceilings  of  the  side  chambers  were  not 
sufTenxl  to  be  fastened  to  the  wtdls  of  the  Temple; 
hence  in  the  walls  of  the  Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of 
Holies  there  were  three  reces.ses  in  which  rested  the 
ends  of  the  joista.  Thus  the  under  chambers  were 
five  cubits  in  breadth,  those  of  the  first  fl(X)r  six 
cubits,  and  those  of  the  .second  seven.  Each  story 
was  five  cubits  high.  The  entrance  was  by  a  door 
(5)  which  opened  to  the  south  (111  Kings,  vi,  6-8); 
Ezechiel  (xh,  II)  mentions  another  (G)  on  the  north, 
which  wovdfl  be  very  natural.  Ascent  from  one  floor 
to  another  was  made  by  means  of  a  winding-stair  (7), 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  up{)er  chambers,  or 
cenacles,  were  reached  by  way  of  one  of  the  stories  of 
the  porch.  In  these  low-ceiled  and  narrow  celk  were 
preserved  the  archives,  the  public  treasure,  the  ac- 
cessories of  worship,  and  the  sacred  vestments  (cf.  Ill, 
Kings,  viii,  4;  II  Par.,  v,  5).  In  this  manner  the 
Holy  Place  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  were  completely 
Burrounde*!  by  imposing  structures. 

Roofs  and  Windows. — The  Temple  was  covered  with 
a  roofing  formed  of  beams  and  planks  of  cedar  (III 
Kings,  vi.  9).  .^ny  broad  surface  which  rests  on  a 
framework  in8t<'a<{  of  on  arches  of  mason-work  is 
unstable  and  cannot  prevent  the  rain  leaking  through; 
hence  it  is  our  opinion  that  the  roofs  of  Solomon's 
temple  were  sloping,  and  the  planks  covered  with 
large  slabs.  On  the  other  han«i  several  writers  con- 
sider that  they  were  flat.  The  upper  story  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  numerous  small  chambers  of  the 
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oat  building,  us  also  the  porch,  were  furnished 
With  windowB  having  fixed  gratutga  of  wood,  of  which 
anntioB  «  niMte  in  tha  tail  (III  Kinii,  TV  4).  The 


ropenmgsi 

south,  at  least  in  the  lower  portion;  but  the  j>osition 
of  these  win(lo\v8  scarcely  allowcnl  the  admission  of 
light  into  thf  I  iiKc  chamlxT,  which,  furthermore,  wu-s 
lightctl  night  and  day  by  numerous  lamps.  The  win- 
dows were  intended  rmUMT  to  p«Bifc  the  circulation  of 
bmh  aa  and  th»  mmp»  ct  meww  wmnkn  through  the 
ride  duunhen.  The  BtAf  tt  HoUm  seema  to  hum 
had  no  windows  and  was  alwaQp  wdoped  m  diA- 
ne?<s  (III  Kings,  viii,  12). 

Bronze  Pillars. — It  should  be  home  in  mind  tluit 
the  entire  building  was  constructed  of  the  beautiful 
wad  and  white  limestone  of  the  country,  which  could 
^  potiriwd  iihe  meihle.  We  maaat  belie««  that 
Wfih  A  aunptuom  mommMot  was  buOt  on  the  earth 
wittlOUt  any  fMBMfetions.  Moreover  Ezechi'  l  tolls 
ua  (xli,  S)  that  H  restwi  on  a  foundation  six  <  uhit.i 
high,  which  formed  all  about  it  a  bonier  five  cubits 
braul  (8).  The  porch  was  reached  by  a  stairway  of 
ilB  alape  (Eaech,  xi.  49,  (9)],  which  in  ancient  times 
iaBm«Ma(finktMrlu(h.  At  the  top  of  the  atatrwi^ 
on  it»  fouidatioii  awod  tiro  pOaie  of  moKen  fanua 
each  eighteen  cubits  hinh  ana  twelve  cubits  in  cir- 
cumference (III  Kings,  vii,  15),  The  pillars  wen? 
hollow,  but  the  metal  was  four  fingers  in  thickness 
(Jer.,  lii,  21).  The  capitals  which  surmounted  them 
were  five  cubits  high,  and  their  tops  were  fashioned 
in  the  shape  of  liUes.  They  were  richly  adorned  with 
network,  garlands,  pomegranates,  foliage,  etc.,  but 
despite  the  details  fumi.she*!  by  the  Bible  (III  Kings, 
vii,  lf>-l'.»;  II  Par.,  iii,  ],i-\7),  it  Is  very  ditlicult  t« 
reconstruct  them  in  their  true  form.  The  pillar 
which  stood  at  the  right  of  the  porch  door  (lOj  was 
called  Jachin,  "He  will  eMablian",  and  that  on  the 
leftBooa,  "instraigth".  There  is  no  mention  in  the 
test  of  base  or  pedestal,  but  some  sort  of  a  baaa  would 
not  have  been  out  of  place.  Despite  their  squat 
ahape  thcRe  magnificent  pillars  recall  the  obeusks 
before  the  pylon.s  of  the  Kgyptian  temples. 

Furniture. — In  the  h^kdl  before  the  gate  of  the 
dSMr  stood  the  altar  of  incense,  a  rectangular  square 
dieat  of  oedar  wood,  each  side  measuring  a  cubit 
wide  and  two  cubits  high.  The  wood  was  com- 
pletely covered  with  plates  of  gold  (III  Kings,  vi, 
20,  22;  vii,  48*  I  P.ir.,  rviii,  18;  11  Par.,  iv,  19). 
At  the  north  .side  st-nxl  t\ie  table  of  gold  on  which  the 
loaves  of  proposition  were  set  every  Sabbath.  Ill 
Kings,  vii,  48,  sjx'.'ik.s  of  only  one  golden  table  for 
these  sacred  loaves,  while  I  I'or.,  xxviii,  16,  and  II 
Par.,  iv,  19,  mention  several,  but  the  text  has  been 
mutilated  by  the  oopyiat.  for  elwwfaeie  (IIFar.,  ziii,  11, 
and  xxix,  18)  there  is  ukewiie  mantioo  of  only  one. 
The  ten  tables  of  II  Par.,  iv,  8,  were  those  whir-h 
held  the  r.indlest  icks.  On  each  side  of  the  south  and 
north  cotirt.s  stood  five  <  amili  Htickfl  of  i)ure  gold 
adoxued  with  flowen  which  held  gold  oil-lamns,  prob- 
ably aeven  in  nunbar.  The  snuffers,  bowls,  knives, 
mortars,  cups,  oensem,  and  othor  vessels  were  likewise 
all  of  pure  gold  (III  Kings,  vii,  48-50;  II  Par.,  ir, 
8-9;  21-22).  The  .\rk  of  the  Covenant  made  by 
Mos<>s  in  the  Desert,  with  itn  staves,  stood  in  the 
(//'){r  III  Kings,  viii,  G).  It  contaim  d  a  golden  ves.sel 
holding  noanna.  the  rod  of  Aaron,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  Law  (Heb.,  ix,  4).  At  the  ends  of  the  .-Vrk  with 
wiasa  outq^cead  stood  two  eherubimtra  cubits  high 
eaived  from  iHM^Iire  wood  and  oorand  with  gold. 
The  inner  wHngs  met  above  the  mercy-seat  or  cover  of 
the  Ark  and  the  outer  wings  touched  the  walls  (see 

Ark). 

Court  of  the  PriesU. — On  the  north,  south,  and  west 
aides  of  tne  building  was  a  court  atx>ut  twenty  cubits 
wide  whidt  estended  in  front  of  the  h<3uae  a  distance 
ojf  «Be  hundred  enbita  each  way  (Eiech.,  xl,  47).  This 
ithe"huMrfloutt"  (UI  ^nf«,Ti,M),«iiaBdalM> 


the  "court  of  the  priest* "  (II  Par.,  iv,  9),  becaun 
they  alone  entered  it,  laymen  being  admitted  only  In 
exceptional  circumstanoes  (of.  IV  Siafftt  m,  12 :  Jer., 
zzxv,  1  sq.,  and  xxxvi)  (10).  It  wae  surroondea  by  a 

wall  of  three  rt)\vs  of  polished  stones  and  one  r«)w  of 
beams  t)f  cedar  (III  Kings,  vi,  36),  probably  placed 
eiigcwise  in  the  form  of  a  railing.  The  ct)urt  was 
paved  with  stone  slabs  (11  Par.,  vii,  ;^)  an<l  wjis  entered 
by  three  doorways  on  the  north,  south,  and  east 
/Idea  (Jer.,  zzxviii,  U;  lii.  24;  Esech.,  xl,  28,  32,  35), 
the  hMtnamed  was  ealled  the  ^'king's  gate''  (I  Par., 
ix,  In  this  court  oppo.sitc  the  porch  gate  and  at 

a  dititiUice  of  twenty-two  cubits  .«toofl  the  brazen 
altar  of  holocausts  (III  Kings,  viii,  lil  ,  wlm  h  was 
twenty  cubits  in  length  and  orcadth  and  ten  cubits 
high  ( 1 1  Par.,  ir,  1).  The  ascent  to  it  was  made  by  an 
incline  fadna  tte  east.  Acoording  to  Eaech.,  zlii, 
13  sq.,  the  anar  eenaiated  of  a  square  baae  measuring 
twenty  cubits  on  the  .sides  and  one  cubit  high,  with  a 
trench  around  the  liorder;  on  the  ba«e  st<x>d  a  largo 
section  eighteen  cubits  sideways  and  two  high,  alK)ve 
which  was  a  second  section  sixteen  cubits  sideways 
and  four  hifh*  Lastly  came  the  hard,  "mountain  of 
Ood'\  meaiurittg  fourteen  culuta  on  the  aidea  and  two 
Uih.  The  top  of  the  ahar  eonriated  of  ^  arM, 
"hearth  of  God",  having  at  each  comer  a  horn  one 
cubit  high,  and  of  a  section  one  cubit  high  surmounted 
by  a  crown. 

lietween  the  Temple  and  the  altar,  but  somewhat 
towards  the  south,  was  the  famous  "sea  of  molten 
brass",  a  veaael  "round  all  about",  the  heu^t  of  it 
five  cubits  and  the  diameto'  ten  eiwite.  'rae  outer 

brim  which  was  a  handbreadth  (four  fingers)  in  thick- 
ness was  .adf)me<l  with  colocvnths.  It  contained  2000 
baUs  (III  KitiKS.  vii,  23~2<)).  (The  cajKUity  imi^t 
have  b«H:'n  douliled  by  the  copyist,  for  a  txitf  e<|uals 
361  Utnis;  but  the  interior  diamet«'r  of  the  vcsa^ 
instead  of  allowing  a  capacity  of  72,S0<)  litres  allows 
baiiriy  36,000.)  The  brazen  sea  rested  upon  twdre 
oxen,  likewise  of  brass,  which  stood  in  four  groups 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  This  mafpificent 
TeawJ  was  usetl  by  the  ))rit>.'<ts  for  washing  their  hands 
and  feet  at  the  hours  of  .saerifice.  Along  each  of  the 
right  and  left  wings  of  the  Temple  were  arranged  five 
movable  brasen  vessels.  On  four  wheels  a  cubit  and 
a  half  in  diameter  stood  a  base  four  cubits  in  width 
and  length  and  three  hjgh;  the  ledges  were  deeorated 
with  figures  of  oxen,  lions,  and  cnerubhn.  On  this 
vehicle  was  fixed  a  cylinder  a  cubit  and  a  h.alf  in 
diameter  and  a  n\\nt  hiudi,  f>n  which  was  j)laced  a  l.aver 
four  culiit'i  in  di;iinct<  r  .lii'i  shaped  like  an  elongated 
dish.  Four  .shoulders  fastened  at  the  four  comers  of 
the  base  supported  the  lavcr  (III  Kfaifs,  vii,  27-99). 
These  movable  lavers  each  having  a  capacity  of  for^ 
bates,  were  ehiefly  used  for  washing  the  fleeh  of  the 
victiins.  There  has  recently  hin-n  «liscovered  at  Lar- 
n.aca  in  Cyprus  a  I'ho  nician  vf^^^-^el  in  brass  whitdl 
corresp<mds  in  the  simhIIi  st  det.iils  to  that  described 
in  the  Bible  (see  Benxinger,  op.  cit.,  218,  221). 

(hUer  Court.— TbB  inner  court  (III  Kings,  vi,  36), 
alao  called  the  "  upper  oeart"  (Jer.,  xszvi,  10),  hnirika 
the  eiArtenee  of  an  outer  and  lower  ooort,  xaa  the 
court  of  the  priests  (II  Par.,  iv,  40)  .siippo.scw  rinother 
for  layincn.  There  is  mention  of  still  anoth'T  in  the 
time  of  Jt)-;a{)li:it  (II  Par.,  xx,  h),  but  \\f  have  very 
little  interesting  information  oonoerning  the.se  courts, 
wliioh  must  have  been  completed  and  adorned  by  the 
sncceasoia  of  Solomon.  It  is  stated,  for  iniitanfit,  that 
Joatham  "built  the  highest  gate  of  the  hooae  of  the 
Lord"  (IV  Kings,  xv,  35),  which  refers  to  a  new  pate, 
probablv  north  of  a  court.  On  the  other  hand  .Anfi.iz 
replaced  the  altar  of  holocau.st,8  by  anotlii  r.  tlic  ii>i>del 
of  which  he  had  seen  at  Damascus.  He  also  removed 
the  twelve  braien  oxen  and  the  graven  bases  of  the 
ten  movable  lavera  and  channd  the  gate  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  the  outer  entnoM  Mv  the  king  (IV  Kings, 
xvi,  10-18).   BMiUnifliqiliadtheteaLiny  oTSa 
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Temple  and  took  away  the  plates  of  gold  and  silver 
with  which  lie  himself  had  covered  the  doors  -.xnd  the 
lintols,  ivnd  gave  them  to  purchase  peace  fruni  6vn- 
nacherib  (IV  Kings,  xviii,  15-16)  Miuiai^^es  pn>- 
ftnad  the  Temple  of  Jehoiwi  by  the  worshiii  of  idols 
(IV  Kings,  XXI,  4).  At  kit  tlw  moauiDent  uf  Solo- 
mon, in  ancient  times 
more  celebrated  for  its 
8j)loii(l()iir  tliiiii  it.s  ^ize, 
was  reduced  to  it-shes  by 
Naburhodono.sor  in  586. 
II.  TCMPI^  OP  ZOBO* 

BABBL.— In  537  Saaaa- 
basar,  appointed  Gov- 
ernor of  Jeruflalem  by 

Cyrus.  Kinp  of  Persia, 
and  Z<irol)!il)(l,  a  de- 
scendant of  King 
Joachim,  relumed  from 
captivity  with  a  vast 
number  of  Jews  and 
armed  with  authority  to  rebuild  the  Temide  of 
Jerusalem.  In  the  seventh  month  after  their  return 
the  altar  of  hohtcau.sts  of  iinht'wn  stones  was  set  tip 
on  the  foun(hition.s  of  thi-  furiiKT  on<'.  In  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  they  laid  the  first  stone  of 
tha  UBW  Temple.  But  the  work  was  impeded  and 
even  WMpended  throu^  the  hostility  and  plots  of 
the  Samsritam,  and  theTemple  was  not  finished  untO 
516  (I  Fsd  .  ill,  (V).  The  Temple  of  Zorobahel  Wiu* 
sixty  cubit.s  bri  >;i<l  and  I  hi-  same  in  height  (I  Esd.,  vi, 
3).  these  beinn  thr  interior  dimenisions.  Josephua 
tells  us  (Ant.  .hid.,  XV,  xi.  1)  that  this  was  rcalljr  its 
height,  for  Herod  reminded  the  people  that  the  height 
of  the  seoond  Temple  was  aixtar  eubits  less  than  that 
of  tiwflnt,  maMng  the  Tenipteof  Soloinon  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cubit.s  hich,  according  to  II  Par.,  iii, 
1.  It  is  diihcult  to  say  whether  the  breadth  of  sixty 
cubits  ascribed  by  the  decree  of  Cyrus  to  the  Temple 
was  in  round  numbers,  or  whether  the  figures  indi- 
cate the  smaller  cubit  then  in  use,  but  it  matters  litUe. 
far  it  the  breadth  were  reattyaixlywyaleiihitahwould 
mean  only  that  the  side  wunbers  had  been  enlarged 
five  cubits  on  each  side.  The  Holy  Place  and  the 
Holy  of  Holies  in  Zorobabel's  Temple  retained  the 
dinH'n.si()n.s  they  had  in  Solomon's,  and  thegr zemailied 
the  same  in  the  third  Temple. 

We  know  from  Esdras  (lii.  12)  and  from  Aggeua 
{n,  8)  that  the  Temple  of  Zorobabel  was  mudi  inloiar 
to  ttit  of  Sdomon.  The  poverty  of  the  new  Tieinple 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  scarcity  f>f  its  fturnidking.  The 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  had  not  been  recovered  and  the 
d&'ir  wa-s  empty,  l>ut  a-i  it  was  the  dwcllin^i-phn-c  of 
God  on  earth  the  entranc*-  Wius  once  more  screened 
with  a  coetly  veil.  In  the  Holy  place  stood  a  new 
altar  of  inesnse  and  a  table  for  the  loaves  of  proposi- 
tion, but  there  was  only  one  seveD4>randi  eandle- 
■tidc.  Treasures  once  more  accumulated,  and  the 
entire  fumi-shing  was  apain  in  pold  or  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  includinji  the  walls.  In  KVH  n.  r.  1h<' 
precious  metals  adorning  the  Temple  arous4'd  the 
oovetousness  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  who  "t<Kjk 
away  tlie  golden  altar,  and  the  candlestick  of  light, 
and  an  the  ▼easels  theieof  ,  and  the  table  of 


tion,  and  the  pouring  vessels,  and  the  vials,  and  the 
little  mortars  of  gold,  and  the  veil,  and  the  crowns, 
and  the  golden  ornaniml  th.it  was  before  the  ti mplc, 
and  he  broke  them  all  in  pieces"  (I  Mach.,  i.  '2'.i). 
Judas  Maehabeus  hastened  to  provide  the  house  of 
Ood  with  new  furnishings.  The  table  of  proposition 
escaped  the  dselniction  of  the  Temple  by  Titas  and 
with  other  sacred  utensils  figures  in  the  conqueror's 
triumphal  procession  at  Rome  (Bell.  Jud.,  v'll,  v, 
4-6).  The  inner  court  had  the  .same  circtiinfcrence 
as  that  in  the  first  Temple  (I  Esd.,  vi,  4\  nnd  iccording 
to  Hecat JPUB,  as  quotea  by  Josephus ,  1 1  h  i  •  i '  of  hf)lo- 
catists  had  toe  same  dimensfane  as  that  of  Sokumoii. 


The  Mishna  (Middoth,  III,  vi,)  mentions  a  movahto 

Ncssel  on  wheels.  Jo.sephus  (.Vnt.  Jud.,  XI,  iv.  7) 
relates  that  Zorobahel  had  enHl^ni  several  |K)r(hee 
with  vestibules  within  the  inner  precincts  of  the  lom- 
pie  and  in  I  Mach.,  iv,  38,  57,  there  is  mention  of 
chambers  built  in  the  inner  court. 

During  the  heroic  wan  of  the  Machabees  with  the 
Syrians  the  Temple  had  to  undergo  many  victssitudeB. 
The  walls  with  their  large  towers  built  bv  Judaa 
Maehabeus  for  the  protection  of  the  Tenij)le  (I  Mach., 
iv,  (it))  were  destroyed  by  Antiochus  Eupator  (I 
Mach..  vi,  62),  but  Jonathan  and  Simon  soon  rebuilt 
them  (Ant.  Jud.,  Xlll,  v,  11).  In  (YS  b.  c.  Pompcy, 
after  taking  the  city,  laid  siege  to  the  Temple^  in  older 
to  break  the  last  resistance  of  the  Jews  (Ant.  Jud., 
XIV,  iv,  4),  and  nine  years  later  the  procurator 
Crivssus  despoile<l  it  of  its  riches  (Ant.  Jud.,  XIV, 
vii,  1).  Finally  Hero<l,  made  King  of  the  Jew.s  by 
the  Senate,  was  obliged  to  take  the  city  by  storm  and 
to  besiege  the  fottna  of  tlie  Teaqde  (ABt.  indn  XVI, 
xvL  2  sq.). 

III.  Temple  op  Herod,  ffutary.— Herod  uodoi^ 

took  the  restoration  of  thn  Temple  in  its  original  splen- 
<lour  an<l  traditional  ;irranKein<'nts.  The  buildings 
wen'  demoli  hi  1  in  after  another  according  as  the 
materials  for  the  new  structures  were  available.  A 
host  of  priests  became  maaoos  and  carpenters  and 
themselves  took  charm  of  Imaiiiiit  down  and  zebuild^ 
ing  the  sanctuary,  whieh  taak  was  aeeom|Aaiied  in 
eight<^^n  months.  Nearly  10,000  workmen  were 
employ (H I  on  the  other  buildings.  After  eight  years' 
labour  i  UJ  u.  r.j  the  new  i-^lifice  wjis  opened  for  ser- 
vice. But  this  monument,  which  in  its  vast  proi>or- 
tions  and  magnificenoe  rivalled  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  of  aoUquily  and  far  auipa«ed  even  that  <d 
Solomon,  was  oonqMeted  ooljr  m  a.  n.  02  or  64  (Of. 
John,  ii,  20).  at  tliattinie  1%000  workmen  being  still 
emploved  (.Ant.  Jud.,  XX,  ix.  7).  For  Herod  dou- 
bled the  artificial  i)lalform  whii  h  held  the  Temple  of 
Zorobabel,  enlarging  the  sacre«l  precincts  to  the 
south  and  especiallv  to  the  north  where  the  gallerieB 
reached  as  far  as  the  rock  of  Bans  and  the  Antonia 
(Ant.  Jud.,  XV,  xi,  3;  Bcfl.  Jud..  I,  no,  1;  V,  v, 
2) .  The  Temple  with  its  courta,  galleries,  and  porehf -s 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  pn>sent  site  of  the  h<tram 
efth  xherif,  which  Mie;isures  107!)  fe<  t  on  the  north, 
1540  on  the  east,  920  on  the  south,  and  1630  on 
the  west.  The  Temple  of  Herod  consisted  of  two 
oottitBy  an  innflr  and  an  outer  one.  The  former 
inehided  all  the  buflfKngs  of  the  Temple  properly  so 
caDsd  and  wa.s  divide<l  into:  (1)  The  Court  of  the 
Priests,  which  containe«l  the  house  of  God  and  the 
altar  of  holocausts;  (2)  the  Court  of  Israel;  and  (.3) 
the  Court  of  the  Women.  All  t  he  space  between  the 
inner  coiu-t  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  platform  was 
called  the  Court  of  the  Gentile^becauee  non-Jews  were 
permitted  to  enter  it.  The  fouowing  are  the  arrange- 
mnnts  of  the  Temple  according  to  Joe<>phus  (Ant. 
JikF,  XV,  xi;  Bi'll.  Jufl.,  V,  v),  other  sourrai 
being  indicated  in  the  course  of  the  de-i  ript inns. 

I'riists'  Ciiiirl  and  Hou»e  qf(io<i. —  The  Court  of  the 
Pri(-sts  formed  a  rectangle  one  hundred  and  eiriitjr- 
seven  cubit«  from  east  to  weat  and  one  hundredard 
thirty-seven  cubits  firan  north  to  south  ((Middoth,  II, 
6  (fig.  3)1.  To  the  west  stood  the  house  of  Jehovah 
and  to  the  oa^t  the  altar  of  hoUM-austs.  The  sanctu- 
ary was  reaiheil  liy  a  .■stairway  of  twelve  stops  (2). 
which  terminated  in  a  niajc'stie  porch  one  hnndreil 
cubits  high  and  the  same  in  breadth  (3).  A  dcH^r 
without,  leaves  twenty  cubits  wide  and  forty  high 
led  into  a  vestibule  deven  cubits  wide.  Aeeordii^ 
to  the  Mi.shna  this  doorway  was  flanked  by  two  square* 
shajxMl  pillars  each  formed  of  ten  cubes  raeamiriBK 
four  cubits  on  the  siih>  Mn  these  two  pillars  rested 
a  sort  of  entablatur«'  furnuHi  of  five  oaken  beams, 
separattvl  from  each  other  by-square  stones  set  on  a 
line  with  the  piUan.  It  was  a  leproduotifm  of  the 
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triumphal  archea  then  so  common  in  Iho  East.  V\yon 
the  immenjie  trellis,  or  grille,  strctchiHl  a  golden  vme, 
of  which  the  grapes,  according  to  Jofiephus,  were  of 
the  bmdbt  of  a  man.  He  adds  that  it  extended 
twanty-five  cubits  from  north  to  south  and  tiiat  its 
top  was  seventy  ctibits  from  the  ground.  TaeitilB 
(  \nn  .  V,  v)  also  speaka  of  this  vine.  Above  it 
II<t(k1  plttceil  a  colossal  golden  eagle,  the  Roman 
eagle,  which  greatly  displeasMnl  the  Ji  wa  (Ant.  Jud.. 
XVH,  \'i,  2-4).  The  hml  (4)  and  the  dibtr  retain(  <l 
their  ancient  dimenaionB  in  length  and  breadth,  Init 
thwr  hrigfri  WM  incwaaed  to  mrty  cubila.  A  door- 


9   mm   .  m      m      m  m 
fta.  t.  PtA»  e»  «■  TwFUi  or  Bm» 

(1)  Court  of  tb«  prir«tt;  f2)  Btairwty  of  the  TenqrfM:  (3) 
PoKh  and  vmtibule;  (4)  The  Holy  I>liic«;  (5)  Thi<  Holy  of  Hotica; 
(fi)  Side  rliniiiHi'ri;  (7)  Entrance  to  the  winiiinn  ulairway;  (8) 
Altar  of  h'ili>i-;iu-i.<:  Abattoir:  IKM  Court  of  Israel;  (U)  Cal- 
ory; (12)  Beautiful  Gate;  (13)  Stairwav  of  fifteen  atepa;  (14) 
Court  of  the  woiara:  (15)  Hypethral  room;  (l«)  Oato:  (17)  BhI; 
(18)  Hel;  (16)  SUirway  of  U  itoiw;  (20)  Court  of  tho  vaUlim. 

way  ten  cubHa  wide  and  twenty  high  gave  aeeoi  to 

tbe  Holy  Place.  Tlic  door  leaves  were  of  c.irved 
wood  coveretl  with  leaves  of  gold,  and  the  door  wan 
ftirthiT  embellished  with  a  maKniti  rut  curtain  of 
Babylonian-tlvcni  linen.  The  richly-<lecorated  cham- 
ber contained  the  altar  of  perfumes  before  the  en- 
trance to  tlie  diMr,  north  ol  the  table  of  proposition 
aiMl  south  of  the  asfm-hraadi  candlestick.  It  was 
not  so  well  lighted  or  aired  as  that  of  Solomon.  The 
priests  alone  entered  this  court  to  otTcr  incense  every 
night  and  inDriiiiii:,  to  trim  the  lamps,  ami  change  the 
loaves  of  proposition  on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  was 
near  the  altar  of  tneeoae  thut  the  aii|d  tmmA  to 
Zacheriaa  (Lnkeb  U). 

Hie  entnnee  to  Hm  dIMr  had  no  doors, hat,n  for* 
merly,  was  shielded  by  a  costly  curtain.  .Acoaraingto 
the  Slishna  (Yoma,  V,  i)  no  partition  wall  separated 
the  hik&l  from  the  dlhir,  the  latter  being  formed  by 
two  veils  hung  the  distance  of  a  cubit  from  each  other; 
but  Josephus  distin^ished  between  the  two  chambers 
giving  the  dimensions  of  each.  Furthermore  he 
■peaks  only  of  one  vefl  "at  the  entrance*'  <rf  the  d&Ar, 
which  must  signify  a  doorway.  Moreover,  the  ab- 
sence of  a  partition  woultl  have  neces.sit.<ite<l  a  curtain 
eixty  cubits  long  by  twenty  broad,  which  would  never 
have  sealed  hermetically  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The 
fltntenent  of  the  rabbia  on  ihxs  point  ia  open  to  sua- 
pieioD.  They  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  ac- 
oordfaig  to  the  Gospel  (Matt.,  xxvii,  51 ;  Mark,  xv,  38: 
Ltike,  xxiii,  45\  when  Christ  died  on  the  cross  the  veil 
of  the  temple  wa.H  rent  in  two  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  difAr  wjus  empty.  Only  the  high-priest  entered 
it  once  a  year.  Anove  the  dibir  and  the  Mkdl  w;xs  a 
story  forty  cubits  high,  so  the  entire  building  was  the 
■tme  heipit  aa  the  porch.  On  the  north,  south,  and 


west  sillies  was  a  building  divideti  into  three  stories 
each  twenty  cubits  high.  The  ground  floor  and  the 
first  floor  each  had  thirteen  chambers  six  cubits  wide 
(6)  and  the  top  floor  twelve.  A  doorway  (7)  opened 
northward  from  the  vestibule  on  a  winding-stair  three 
eubita  fai  dhoneter  and  located  in  the  comer  formed 
l)y  (he  wall  of  the  hotiiie  and  the  projection  of  the 
porch.  1  he  two  walls  which  forme<l  the  cage  of  the 
stairway  were  five  cubits  thick.  In  the  tii)p(36ite  cor- 
ner to  the  luth  wuit  a  similar  cage  intcniie<i  to  facili- 
tate the  outiinw  of  water.  The  total  width  of  the 
hiMMe^  incluiiing  the  side  chambers,  was  fifty-four 
cubits  and  near  tne  porch  seventy  cubits,  and  its  total 
length,  inclmling  the  porch,  was  one  hundred  and  six 
ctibits,  allowing  six  cubits  thickness  for  the  walla. 
The  was  tn  eobita  kiger  than  the  dhneminw 
given  above. 

Twenty-two  cubits  east  of  the  house  stood  the  altar 
of  hokwaiiBta,  constructed  of  unhewn  stone  (8),  The 
labbif  speak  of  a  three-tiered  altar,  ten  cubits  high 
and  thirty-two  cubits  along  the  sides  of  the  baseband 
twentv-four  in  the  centre  (Maimonides,  "Beth 
Habenisch",  II,  16).  The  figiires  of  Josephus,  fifty 
cubits  on  the  sides  bv  fifteen  high,  are  obviously  in- 
correct. North  of  the  altar  (9)  four  rows  of  ringa 
were  fastened  in  the  ground  and  were  used  while  slay- 
ing the  animals.  Next  came  eight  marble  tables  for 
cutting  up  and  washing  the  flenn  f>f  the  victims,  and 
higher  up  were  ei^t  pillars  with  books  for  suspending 
and  flavmg  the  animaU  (Middoth  III,  5-V,  ii;  Tal- 
mud, Snek,  VI,  4).  Laymen  were  admitted  to  this 
court  only  when  they  offered  sacrifice,  for  t  hey  had  to 
place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  vtotima.  The 
loot  ridea  of  the  court  were  surrounded  bj  apanpet  of 
atones  a  foot  and  a  half  high. 

Court  of  Israel. — Five  steps  led  down  from  the 
court  of  th(>  priests  to  the  court  of  Israel,  which  sur- 
rounded the  former  on  thnc  sides  (lOj.  At  the  north 
and  south  it  was  forty  cubits  wide  and  on  the  east 
only  eleven  cubits.  A.  gallery  ten  cubits  wide  (11). 
■upported  by  splendid  marble  columns,  went  round 
this  oourt.  probably  on  the  west  side  alio,  and  afforded 
a  shelter  ironi  the  aun  and  lain.  Mm  onfar  won  nd- 
mittixi  h«e  and  on^j  the  kng  ma  pcnuned  to  b« 
seated. 

E^t  of  this  court  opposite  the  house  of  God  (12) 
rose  a  sui>erb  gateway,  toe  most  beautiful  of  all.  which 
according  to  Josephus  and  the  Mishna  (Midaoth^  I, 
4)  was  the  gift  of  Nicanor,  a  wealthy  AlexandnaD 
Jew.  This  was  the  Bc/pa  liptda,  the  porta  speetima 
{Acts,  iii,  2),  where  St.  Peter  heal'  i!  thi'  man  crippled 
from  birth.  It  was  fifty  cubit.s  high  and  forty  wide, 
an<i  its  gates  of  Corinthian  brass,  carved  and  oovcn-d 
with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  were  so  heavy  that 
twenty  men  were  recpiired  to  moire  it.  Josephus  adda 
that  among  the  signs  premoniloijr  ef  the  daetruetioa 
of  the  Temple  this  gate  opened  of  HnV  at  nndnig^ 
slxmt  the  year  30  B.  c.  (Hell.  Jud.,  VI,  v,  3). 

Court  of  the  Women. — From  the  Gate  of  Nicanor  a 
seiiiicircular  stairway  (Ki  l  of  fifteen  Ktejw  led  down  to 
the  women's  court  (14 V,  surrounded  by  a  gallery  on  the 
north,  east,  and  eouuL  Here  the  women  were  ad- 
mitted and  places  were  reserved  for  them  on  the  north 
and  eonUi,  but  the  men  also  frequented  this  court  and 
usually  crossetl  it  when  they  went  to  the  Temple. 
There  were  benches  there,  for  it  was  permitted  to  sit 
(cf.  Mark,  xii,  41).  .\lont;  the  sides  i)rcjbalily  near 
the  Gate  of  Nicanor,  were  thirteen  boxes,  an  inscrip- 
tion indicating  the  special  purpose  of  each:  oil,  wood, 
priestly  veatmentiH  ooves,  etc  There  Ghriat  saw  the 
ridi  men  and  the  poop  widofw  Aspunt  thev  offering 
(Luke,  xxi,  1).  At  the  four  comers  were  four  hype- 
thral chambers,  forty  cubits  snuared.'j).  Accordmg 
to  the  Talmud  the  north-west  cnamber  was  where  the 
unclean  and  lepers,  who  had  been  healed,  bathetl  and 
were  declared  clean  by  the  nriests.  In  the  north-east 
chamber  the  prieita  aortea  the  wood;  in  the  aouthp 
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west  oil  and  wine  were  preserved  in  vaults:  in  the 
south-east  those  who  had  fulfilled  the  vow  of  NaiaritM 
ihftvtd  tbdr  1mm1«  (eC.  Mum.,  vi,  13  aqq;  AoU^  ^riii, 
18).  In  tfMM  dMinlMn  it  wm  ttbo  permmed  to 

yrofh.  rook  rtr.  Armnling  to  Middnth,  II,  n,  thnre 
were  also  in  thi.s  roiiit  four  chambers  in  which  tertain 
women  were  lodpi-ii. 

Gaies  and  Chambert. — Three  aides  of  the  inner 
eourt  were  surrounded  by  buildings  lorty  cubits 
broad .  a^axaied  by  matb  ntes  in  ths  umpo  of  towers 
(16),  f^ourontheaoraittia^fourratheatmth,  of  wbkh 
only  two  opened  into  the  women's  court,  with  the 
eaatfirn  gate.  These  gateways  or  rather  sumptuous 
porches  were  40  cubit.s  in  heiftht,  breadth,  and  length. 
A  larwB  bar  divided  the  entrance  into  two  bays  each 
tan  eubha  broad  and  twenty  high  with  wooden  leaves 
•ovendwitliplateaof  goldandsQver.  The  vestibule 
was  thirty  eimito  square  and  its  six  arches  were  sup- 
ported by  two  pillars  twelve  cubits  in  circumference. 
At  the  sideH  of  the  court  of  Israel  five  steps  led  to  the 
gateway  whose  vestibule  was  likewise  proviiitil  with 
ten  steps  or  an  incline.  There  are  still  three  gates 
within  the  fuxram  eth  aheri/,  the  Golden  Gate,  the 
double  ttte,  and  the  triple  g»te,  oonstnieted  aooonl- 
fagi  to  the  same  plan.  Between  these  gates  was  a 
■enes  of  chambers  d(>voted  to  various  uses  (17). 
West  of  the  s<'cond  southern  pate  waa  the  lishkat  gazit, 
hall  of  the  Sanhefirin  (Mi'i'iolh,  II,  Tj),  with  a  chamber, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  and  in  the  court  of  the 
women  was  the  TaJo^vXdKior,  hnll  of  the  treasury  (Ant. 
Jttd^  XIX,  vi,  1).  This  vast  edifice  rested  on  a  foun- 
ditioB  wiu)  a  projection  of  ten  cubits  forming  a  deam- 
bnktory  (18),  which  was  reached  by  a  stairway  of 
fewdve  or  fourteen  steps.  This  was  the  hel;  it  WM 
aurrounded  b>'  a  stone  parapet  called  adrig  and  in 
fnmt  of  the  nine  Rates  stood  pillars  with  inscriptions 
in  Greek  and  Latin  notifying  visitors  that  every  non- 
Jew  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  death  to  approach 
nearer  the  Temple.  Some  years  ago  one  of  the  pillars 
with  a  Greeck  inscription  iiaa  found  in  the  viemitycC 
the  haram  esh  shertf. 

Out'T  Cour!^ — The  remainder  of  the  vast  platform 
formed  the  outer  court  of  the  gentiles.  It  was  paved 
with  large  slabs  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
doidde  nllery  forme<l  of  two  rows  of  columns  twcnty- 
fira  edEita  liigh.  That  overlooking  the  valley  of 
Cedron  was  called  "  Gate  of  Salomon"  (cf.  I  Par.,  is, 
18).  It  was  ccriamly  prior  to  Herod,  and  JoeeMraa 
dates  its  origin  from  Solomon,  himself.  lie  reLites 
that  in  A.  D.  62  or  64  the  1S,(KX)  workmen  still  em- 
ployed on  the  adornment  of  the  Temple  began  to  lack 
work  and  requested  that  they  mignt  demolish  the 
Gate  of  Solomon;  but  this,  althou^  ancient,  was  so 
beautiful  and  the  cost  of  replacing  It  would  hava  been 
so  great  that  King  Agrippa  II  decided  to  preeerve  ft 
antlto  employ  the  workmen  in  paving  the  citv  Htmeta 
(Ant.  Jud.,  XX,  ix,  7).  TMieth.  r  it  ilates  from  the 
kings  of  Juda  or  only  from  Zurohalirl  it  is  .sullu  icnt 
to  l^ord  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the  first  two 
templea  of  Jerusalem.  At  the  comers  of  these  gal- 
leriea  wen  chamben  (faitophoria)  for  the  guards. 
Vtom  the  ride  towarde  the  city  the  entraaee  to  the 
aahctuary  was  made  throuch  several  c^'es  nf  sur- 
passing neauty,  four  on  the  w<>st  of  thr  (-^iilaiKnic, 
two  on  thi'  soii;h,  I'lic  oti  the  ea.-t,  and  our  on  the 
north.  On  a  lower  terrace  in  the  centre  ileroti  erected 
a  royal  basilica,  a  mmpitxiaat  building  divided  mto 
three  naivca  by  four  rowt  of  forty-one  Corinthian 
columns.  Each  oohmm  was  more  than  five  feet  in 
diameter.  At  the  MTth  of  the  P5pknade  he  built 
two  vast  courts  surrounded  by  gates  which  extendril 
to  the  M  aqi  of  the  rock  of  Baris.  These  courts  com- 
municaied  with  the  Antonia  onfy  by  two  stairways 
(of.  AelB,  Bi,  85). 

Dk  \'<.oCf,  Lr  Irmplf  ilr  Jh-uwlrm  (Parii.  lSfr<);  PeBBOT  *HD 
Chimkx.  Uxtl,  dt  l  art:  Judit,  IV 


Dir  T*mptl  mi  JtrutaUm;  &obink)v,  Bihlieal  Rtntarchf  >n  PaU*- 

Baknabas  Meibtekmamn. 
See  Pone,  Ths;  %mtm  ov 


THK  CUUKCH. 

Temptation  (Lat.  teafore,  to  tiv  or  test)  is  here 
t  aken  to  be  an  incitenient  to  am  whether  by  penoaaion 
or  by  the  oflfer  of  some  good  or  pleasure.  It  may  be 
merely  external,  as  was  the  case  of  Christ's  encounter 
in  the  dessert  after  the  forty  days'  fa.si ;  or  it  may  be 
internal  as  well,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  n^al  assault 
uimn  a  person's  will  power.  It  arises  sometimes  from 
the  propensity  to  evil  inherent  in  us  as  a  result  of  orig- 
inal sin.  Sometimes  it  is  directly  chargeable  to  the 
intervention  of  the  Devil,  who  can  furnish  the  imagi- 
nation with  its  sinful  subiect'mattcr  and  stir  up  the 
lower  powers  of  the  soul.  Xot  infrequently  both 
caustis  are  at  work.  Temptation  is  not  in  itself  sin. 
No  matter  how  vivid  the  unholy  image  may  be,  no 
matter  bow  strong  the  inclination  to  tnuMgreas  the 
law,  no  matter  how  vehement  the  seoaationof  unlaw- 
ftil  satisfaction,  aa  longaa  there  is  no  oonaent  of  the 
wilL  there  is  no  atn.  The  very  eoecnce  of  sin  in  any 
grade  is  that  it  shotild  be  a  deliberate  act  of  tlw  Im- 
man  will.  Attack  is  not  synonymous  with  surrf  inier. 
This,  while  obvious  enough,  is  important  especially  for 
those  who  are  try  ing  to  serve  God  aeduloualy  and  yet 
find  tfaeoMelves  Ixaet  on  all  Mm  Iqr  tamitMtiaaaL 
Tbey  <Mn  to  take  the  fieroeoaa  and 
tha  onaet  ae  proof  that  they  ha-re  falleL  A' 

3>iritual  guide  will  pciint  out  the  error  of  thb  con- 
usion  and  thus  adiniuistcr  comfort  and  courage  to 
these  hanusised  ^ouls. 

Temptations  are  to  Ix;  combated  by  the  avoidance, 
where  poesible,  of  t  he  occasions  that  give  rise  to  f*^  — 


1^  (PariiL  1887):  BkMSiKiwa, 
MBI);  BiBWCK.  Bit  aH/UkMiti, 


by  recourse  to  praver^  and  by  fostering  within 
wad  a  spirit  of  hiwible  dntroat  of  one's  own  powen  and 

of  unbounded  confidence  in  God.  Th«'  rt^istanc© 
which  a  Christian  is  lx)und  to  offer  need  not  always  bo 
direct.  St)metinut<,  particularly  wlvw  fin  re  is  ques- 
tion of  reiteraleti  evil  interior  suggestions,  il  may  be 
useful  to  employ  an  indirect  method,  that  is,  to  sim- 
ply ignore  them  and  quiet^y^  divert  the  attention  into 
another  channel.  TemptationB  B8  aueh  can  never  be 
intended  by  God.  They  are  permitted  by  Him  to 
give  us  an  opjxirtunity  of  practising  virtue  and  self- 
ni  i-slrry  and  accjuiriug  iiu  ril.  The  fact  of  tempta- 
tion, no  matter  how  large  it  l<x>m8  in  a  person's  liie,  is 
not  an  indication  that  such  an  one  is  under  the  ban. 
Indeed  those  whom  God  calls  to  qwoial  heighta  of 
sanctity  are  iust  those  who  may  eaq^wt  to  haTe  to 
wrestle  bravely  with  tanqvtationa  more  numerous  and 
fearsome  tlum  faO  to  the  lot  of  the  average  mortaL 

LcituKt-itL,  Thteioqia  moralU  (PreUnus.  IflSniMatat  CIrfil 
UcK*  Airttik  (Pailerbora,  1007);  IIbksb,  Di»  Tmmaikm^m  ffni^ 
bmat  iaM)»""iatiiam,  Dindmimmttoiltwm. 

Joan  F.  Hmuan. 

Temptation  of  Christ. — In  the  Catholic  transla- 
tion of  Holy  Writ,  the  word  "temptation"  is  used  in 
various  senses,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  follow- 
ing:  (1)  the  act  of  testing  or  trying  GDeut.,  n,  34: 
Tob.,  ii,  12;Luke,zxii,28;etc.);  (2)enneementto0va 
(Matt  ,  xxvi,  41;  I  Cor.,  x,  13;  etc.);  (3)  the  state  0# 
being  tcmpt^Kl  (Matt.,  vi,  13;  Luke,  iv,  13;  etc.); 
(4)  that  which  tempts  or  entices  to  evil  (James,  ij  12; 
II  Pet.,  ii,  9;  etc.) ;  (5)  the  name  of  a  place  (Ex.,  xvii,  7; 
Dcut.,  vi,  16;  etc.).  Taken  in  an  unf avourabiA eenaa 
aa  denoting  entieement  to  evil,  temptation  eaaiioi  ba 
referred  direotly  to  QoA  or  to  Christ,  so  that  when  w» 
read  in  Gen.,  xxii,  1.  for  instance,  "God  tempted 
Abraham",  and  in  John,  vi,  6,  "Hoc  autem  dicebat 
tentanseum",  literally :  "Thi.s  JJcsusI  saiil  t  cmpting 
him  [Philip]",  the  exiiressions  must  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  testing,  trymg.  According  to  St.  Jamea 
^  12  aqq.),  the  natural  souroe  of  man'a  temptatitma 
la  eoiMupisconce,  or  that  proneneee  to  evfl  wfaleh  f» 
tha  laantt  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  whieh  naaniBa  in 
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humftn  nAture  after  baptismal  regeneration,  and  even 
thoueh  the  soul  is  in  the  state  of  sanctifying  grace 
(cf.  Rom.,  viii,  1).  Concupiscence  becomes  sinful 
only  when  freely  yielded  to;  when  resisted  with  God's 
help,  it  is  an  occasion  of  merit.  Together  with  in- 
ward concupiscence,  and  outward  creatures,  which 
may  the  occasion  of  sin  (I  John  ii,  15  sqq.)i  the 
chief  cause  of 'temptation  is  Satan,  "the  tempter" 
(Matt.,  iv,  3),  bent  on  man's  eternal  ruin  (Epn.,  vi, 
10  sqq.).  In  the  Lord's  Praver,  the  clause  "Lead  us 
not  into  temptation"  is  an  humble  and  trusting  pe- 
tition for  Goa's  help  to  enable  us  to  overcome  tempta- 
tion when  His  Fatnerly  Providence  allows  us  to  ex- 
perience the  allurementa  of  evil.  Prayer  and  watch- 
fulness are  the  chief  weapons  against  temptation 
(Mark,  xiv,  38;  etc.).  God  does  not  allow  man  to  be 
tempted  beyond  his  strength  (I  Cor.,  x,  13). 

Like  Adam,  Christ,  the  second  Adam,  endured 
temptation  only  from  without,  inasmuch  as  His  hu- 
man nature  was  free  from  all  concupiscence;  but  un- 
like Adam,  He  withstood  the  assaults  of  the  Tempter 
on  all  points,  thereby  affording  His  mystical  mem- 
bers a  perfect  model  of  resistance  to  their  spiritual 
enemy,  and  a  permanent  source  of  victorious  help 
(Heb.,  iv,  15-16).  In  our  first  three  Gospels  (Matt., 
iv,  1-11:  Mark,  i,  12-13;  Luke,  iv,  1-13),  the  nar- 
rative of  Christ's  temptation  is  placed  in  immediate 
connexion  with  His  baptism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  beginning  of  His  public  ministry  on  the 
other.  The  reason  of  this  is  clear.  The  Synoptists 
naturally  regard  the  baptLsm  of  Christ  as  the  external 
-de.signation  of  Jesus  from  above  for  His  Messianic 
work  to  be  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  bestowed  upon  Him  on  this  occasion ;  and  they 
no  less  naturally  regard  Christ's  sojourn  in  the  desert 
where  He  was  temptetl,  as  His  own  imme<Iiate  prepa- 
ration for  that  i^eat  work  under  the  guidance  of  the 
same  Holy  Spirit.  As  our  first  three  Go.spclH  agree 
concerning  the  time  to  which  they  assign  the  tt'mpta- 
tion  of  Christ,  so  they  arc  at  one  in  ascribing  the  same 
general  place  to  its  occurrence,  vi«.  "the  desert", 
whereby  they  no  doubt  mean  the  Wilderness  of  Ju- 
dea,  where  Jesus  would  indeed  be,  as  St.  Mark  says: 
"with  beasts".  From  St.  Mark  (i,  13)— with  whom 
compare  St.  Luke  iv,  2 — we  learn  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  tempted  during  the  forty  days  which  He  spent  in 
the  desert  (cf.  St.  Augustine,  "Harmony  of  the  Evan- 

Selists",  II,  xvi),  so  that  the  three  onsets  given  in 
etail  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  apparently 
the  three  final  assaults  of  Satan  against  Christ.  The 
first  of  these  assaults  is  directly  connected  in  both  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke  with  the  prolonged!  fast  of 
Jesus  in  the  wilderness.  The  Tempter  suggested  to 
Jesus  that  He  should  use  His  miraculous  power  to  re- 
lieve His  hunger,  by  changing  into  bread  the  loaf-Uke 
flints  of  the  desert.  The  two  other  assaults  are  given 
in  a  different  order,  St.  Matthew  adhering  probably 
to  the  order  of  time,  and  St.  Luke  to  that  of  place. 
The  nytot  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  summit  from 
which  Satan  offered  to  Jesus  dominion  over  all 
earthly  kingdoms  is  the  "Quarantania",  a  limestone 
peak  on  the  road  from  Jeru.salcm  to  Jericho.  Aa  re- 
gards the  Temple's  pinnacle  from  which  the  Tempter 
bade  Jesus  cast  Himself  down,  it  was  not  the  top  of 
the  House  of  Yahweh.  but  probably  the  roof  of  Solo- 
mon's portico  from  which,  at  a  later  date,  St.  James 
was  actually  hurh-d  to  the  pavement  below  (Euse- 
bius,  "Hist,  eccl",  IV,  xiii). 

According  to  St.  Luke  (iv,  13),  after  having  sub- 
jected Christ  to  all  kinds  of  temptations, — the  Messi- 
anic import  of  which  is  undoubted, — Satan  withdrew, 
awaiting  a  favourable  opportunity  like  that  which  fol- 
lowed Christ's  prolonged  fast  in  the  desert.  The 
later  conflict  thus  allufiod  to  is  no  other  than  that  of 
Christ's  Passion  (cf.  Luke,  xxii,  53;  John,  xiv,  30). 
The  ministry  of  angels  to  Jesus,  in  connexion  with  His 
temptation,  is  mentioned  in  Mark,  i,  13.  Satan's 


exact  manner  of  appearance  to  Jesus  is  not  stated  hv 

the  Evangelists.  Despite  the  difficulties  urged., 
chiefly  by  non-Catholic  schohirs,  against  the  hi.stori- 
cal  character  of  the  three  temptations  of  Jesus,  as 
recorded  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  it  is  plain 
that  these  sacred  writers  intended  to  describe  an 
actual  and  visible  approach  of  Satan,  to  chronicle  an 
actual  shifting  of  places,  etc.,  and  that  the  traditional 
view,  which  maintains  the  objective  nature  of  Chri.st's 
temptations,  is  the  only  one  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel  narrative. 

(Catholic  Authora  arc  nutrkcd  with  an  aateriak).  Lift  of 
Chrul:  "Ciooi  (Klar-nfurt.  1896-11105) ;  ♦  Didon  (tr.  New  York. 
1891);  EoEmaBiM  (N>w  York,  1884);  Farhar  (Ix>ndoD.  1874); 
•  FoRNARi  (Hom<<,  1901);  ♦  Fovard  (U.  New  York.  1891); 
Gkikie  (New  York.  18K6I;  *Ghium  (Ratisbon.  1876);  HoLTtMA.VN 
(tr.  I^ondoii.  19(H):  Keim  (tr.  Ixiodon.  lS7ft-H.1):  •  I.e  Camus  (tr. 
New  York,  1906-08);  Neander  (tr.  I>jo«ion.  1871);  pREjuENiii 
(Paria.  1884);  Robinson  (Loodon.  1898);  *  .SciiEoa  (Frriburg, 
187r.);  ♦  Seppand  •  Hancbero  (Katiabon.  1.S98-1902);  WeiiW  (tr. 
EdinhurKh,  1883—1).  For  CommmZone*  hibliographipn  under 
Matthew,  GospRL  or  St.:  Mare,  Gospel  or  .St.;  Lcee,  OimrEi. 
or  St.  For  the  Utersry  analyaia  of  the  S>-noptieal  accounta  of 
Chriat'a  temptation,  see  Ntvi  York  Rnitv,  Oct.-Nov.,  190A. 

Francis  E.  Gioot. 

Tencin,  PiERKE-GufRiN  dk,  French  statesman 
and  cardinal,  b.  at  Grenoble,  22  August,  1680; d.  at 
Lyons,  2  March,  1758.  After  studying  with  ths 
Oratorians  at  f  Jren- 
oble  he  entered 
the  Sorbonne, 
where  he  became 
prior  in  1702,  and 
obtained  the  doc- 
torate in  1705.  He 
was  then  appointed 
Vicar  -  General  of 
Sens  and,  in  I72I, 
accompanied  Car- 
dinal de  Rohan  to 
Rome  as  his  con- 
clavist, to  support 
the  candidacy  of 
Cardinal  Conti 
(Innocent  XIII), 
from  whom  he  had 
obtained  a  nn)mi.se 
to  bestow  tne  pur- 
ple on  the  un- 
worthy French  min- 
ister Dubois.  He  remained  at  Rome  as  French 
charg6  d'affaires  until  Benedict  XIII,  with  whom 
he  was  very  influential,  consecrated  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Lmbrun  (26  June,  1724).  With  the 
selfish  motive  of  paving  his  way  to  higher  ecclesi- 
antical  honours,  he  was  overzealous  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jansenists,  and,  at  the  provincial  synod 
which  he  held  at  Embrun  from  16  August  to  28 
September,  1727,  he  su.'^pcnded  Bishop  Jean  Soanen 
of  Senes,  a  prelate  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
appealed  against  the  Bull  "  Unigenitus".  On  22 
Feb  »ruarv,  1739,  Tencin  was  created  cardinal,  of  the 
title  of  Sts.  Nereus  and  Achilleus.  He  remained  at 
Rome  as  French  ambassador  until  1742,  when  he  took 
possession  of  the  archiepiscopal  See  of  Lyons,  k) 
which  he  had  succeeiled  on  19  November,  1740.  King 
Louis  XV  appointed  him  minister  of  state  in  Septem- 
ber, 1742.  After  the  death  of  the  Prime  Minister 
Fleury,  to  whom  he  owed  much  of  his  political  ad- 
vancement, his  influence  began  to  decrease.  The 
death  of  his  profligate  sister,  Madame  Tencin,  on  4 
Dec.,  1749,  removed  the  greatest  spur  of  his  political 
ambition,  and  in  1752  he  retired  to  his  Sec  of  Lj-ons. 

MiUMON.  Uadamtde  Tenrin  (Paris,  1909).  pamim:  CaROELLa. 
Mtmarit  Mtorirhr  df'  eardinah  dtUa  »anta  romana  rAi>ra,  VIII 
(Rome,  1794),  296-8;  M.  R..  MtrkvrHrdiot  LAentOfchichtr  alltr 
Cardinalr  drr  ritm.  katkol.  Kirrhe  dit  in  dirtrm  jrltllau/endm 
Seculo  dai  Zntliche  terlaum  habm.  III  (Ralipifjon.  1772),  282-98. 
For  the  complete  .Acta  of  the  Provincial  .Synod  of  Embrun.  see 
Mansi,  Collectio  ampliiMtma,  continued  by  Martin  and  PmT. 
XXXVII  (Paria,  1005),  093,  888.  MiCHAEL  OtT. 
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Tenebrs  is  the  name  given  to  the  service  of  Matins 
and  Lauds  bekm^Dg  t^^  the  last  three  days  d  Holy 
Week.  This  aerviee,  as  the  "OBBremoniale  epiaoopo- 
rum"  expressly  directs,  is  to  be  anticipated  ana  it 
should  be  sung  shortly  after  Compline  "about  the 
twenty-first  hour",  i.  e.  about  three  p.  m.on  the  eve 
nf  till'  (lay  to  which  it  belongs.  "On  the  three  days 
before  Easter "j  says  Benedict  XIV  (Institut.,  24), 
"Lauds  follow  immediately  on  Matins,  which  in  this 
occasion  terminate  with  the  close  of  d«y,  in  order  to 
signify  the  setting  of  the  Sun  of  Juatioe  and  the  dark- 
new  of  the  Jewish  people  who  knew  not  our  Lord  and 
condemned  Him  to  the  gibbet  of  the  cross."  Orig- 
inally Matins  on  ther^*-  days,  like  Matins  at  all  other 
seasons  of  the  year,  were  sung  shortly  after  midnight, 
and  consequently  if  the  li^ts  were  exting\iished  the 
darkness  was  complete.  That  this  putting  out  of 
lights  dates  from  tne  fifth  eenturj',  m  far  at  lejust  as 
regards  the  V^khi  Office,  in  highly  probable.  Both  in 
the  first  OrdoKomanus  and  in  the  Ordo  of  St.  Amand 
published  by  Diichesne  .i  great  point  is  made  of  the 

Sadual  cxtinetion  of  the  lights  during  the  Frid.ay 
atins;  though  it  would  seem  that  in  this  e:irliest 
period  the  Matins  jind  Lauds  of  the  Thursday  were 
sung  throughout  with  the  church  brightly  illuminated 
(fcaana  omni  lumine  decoretw).  On  Friday  the 
met  and  lamps  were  gradually  extinguished  dtuing 
the  three  Xoefiirns,  while  on  .'Saturday  the  church  was 
in  d.Hrkness  from  beginning  to  end,  save  that  a  single 
candle  was  kept  near  the  lectern  to  rtvul  by. 

All  this  suggests,  as  Kutachker  bos  remarke<l,  that 
the  Office  of  these  three  dagn  waa  treated  as  a  sort  of 
foMral  service^  or  diig&  ooimunMntiiv  the  deat^ 
Jesos  CSirist.  It  is  natural  also  thai,  smoe  Onrisl! 
l^y  e(»ii\  <  iit  wh-^  regarded  having  lain  three  days 
and  thri  r  nif^hts  m  the  tomb,  these  <)b.s<!quies  should 
have  conie  in  the  end  to  be  ci  lfbrated  on  each  of  the 
three  s*-t)arate  occasions  with  the  same  demonstra- 
tions of^  mourning.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
6oabt  that  it  was  from  the  extinnuahing  of  lightB  that 
the  serviee  eaneto  be  knoirn  as  Tenebne,  iboiiKh  the 

name  itself  seems  to  have  aris<'n  somewhat  later.  The 
littirgist  de  Verl  bus  siiggesled  an  utilitarian  e\])iana- 
tion  of  the  puMini^  out  of  the  candleij  one  by  one.  con- 
tending that  the  gradual  approach  of  the  dawn  ren- 
do'ed  Uie  same  number  of  lights  unnecessary,  and  that 
the  number  was  oonaeouently  diminiabed  aa  the  aer- 
viee drew  to  a  dose.  Thia  view  aeema  auffieiently  r»> 
futed  by  the  fact  that  this  method  of  gradual  extinc- 
tion is  mentioned  by  the  first  Ordo  Romanus  on  the 
Friday  only.  On  the  Saturday  we  are  explicitly  tolrf 
that  the  lights*  were  not  lit.  Moreover,  im  pointed  out 
under  IIoLT  Wbxk  (VII.  I'M),  the  tone  of  the  whole 
Office,  which  aeema  hardly  to  have  varied  in  any  res- 
pect from  that  now  heard  in  our  churchc^s,  is  most 
noticeably  mournful— the  leaaona  taken  urom  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremias,  the  omission  of  the  Gloria 
Patri,  of  the  Te  Deum,  and  of  bles.sings  etc.,  all  sug- 
gest a  ser\'ice  cognate  to  the  Vigilia?  Mortuorum,  just 
as  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  Easter  eve  spoke  of 
triumph  anci  of  joy,  so  the  d.arkness  of  thejDirBCoding 
n%ht  B  services  sei;rn8  to  have  been  designeaqr  ohoeen 
to  mark  the  Church's  deaolation.  In  angr  oaae  it  ia  to 
be  noticed  that  the  Office  of  these  three  oxyB  has  been 
treatoil  by  liturgical  reformers  throughout  the  a^es 
with  .«4crupulous  respect.  The  lessons  from  .leremias 
in  the  first  Nocturn.  from  the  0)mmentaries  of  St. 
Augustine  u\nm  the  Psalms  in  the  second,  and  from 
the  Epistles  of  St.  P.aul  in  the  third  remain  now  aa 
when  we  first  hear  of  them  in  the  eighth  century. 

The  Benedictine  Order,  who  normally  have  their 
own  arrangement  of  p-^alnis  and  no'-turns,  differing 
from  the  Roman,  on  these  three  days  conform  to  the 
ordinary  Roman  nractice.  Even  t^ie  shifting  of  the 
hour  from  midnignt  to  the  previous  afternoon,  when 
no  real  darkness  can  be  secured,  seems  to  have  been 
prampted  by  the  dew*  to  render  tbwe  fttUime  Offieea 


more  accessible  to  clergy  and  laity.  Already  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  seems  probable  that  at  Roma 
Tenebrse  began  at  four  or  five  o'doek  on  the  Wedne** 
day  (see  Ord.  Rom.,  xiv,  82,  and  Ord.  Rom.,  xv,  62). 
Despite  the  genera!  uniformity  of  this  service  through- 
out the  Western  Church,  ffiere  %vas  als4^>  a  cerlain 
diversity  of  u.sage  in  some  ilrt:iil>,  niwre  piirtieularly 
in  the  number  of  candles  whicli  stood  in  the  Tenebne 
hearse,  and  in  some  accrctiona  which,  espedaQy  in  tiM 
Sanun  Uae,  marked  the  termination  of  the  service. 
WMk  reiard  to  the  candles  Durandtia  speaks  of  aa 
many  as  ■eventy'^two  being  used  in  some  cnurche?;  and 
as  few  as  nine  or  seven  in  others.  In  England  the 
Sarum  Ordinal  prescribed  twentj'-four,  ann  this  was 
the  general  number  in  this  country,  variously  ex- 
plained as  symbolising  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day,  or  the  twelve  Apostles  with  the  twelve  Propheta. 
A  twenty-fifth  candle  was  allowed  to  remain  lighted 
and  hidden,  as  is  done  at  the  presrait  day,  behind  the 
altar,  when  all  the  others  had  been  gradually  ex- 
tinguished. At  present,  the  rubrics  of  the  '"C'eremo- 
niale,"  etc.,  prescribe  the  u.se  of  fifteen  candles.  The 
noise  made  at  the  end  of  Tcnebra'  undoubtedly  had  its 
origin  in  the  signal  given  by  the  master  of  ceremonies 
for  the  return  of  the  ministers  to  the  sacristy.  A 
number  of  the  earlier  Ceremonialea  and  Onlincs  are 
explicit  on  the  point.  But  at  a  later  date  others  lent 
their  aid  in  making  this  knocking.  For  example  Pa- 
tricius  Piccolomini  says:  "The  prayer  being  ended  the 
master  of  ecn  inonies  begin.s  beat  with  his  hand 
upon  the  .altar  step  or  upon  aome  bench,  and  all  to 
some  extent  make  a  noise  and  d^tter".  This  was 
afterwarda  ainnboUcaUy  interanted  to  represent  the 
eonvuMon  of  nature  whiA  followed  the  death  of 
Je-sus  Chri.st 

KtmcBKER,  Dit  heUioen  Gebrauehe  (Vienna,  1843) :  CaTaLaNI, 
Commmt.  im  emrtmamiah  tpiaeeperum,  II  (Rome,  1744).  241- 
&0;  MABiain,  D«  wilimw  teeUtim  ritAut,  lU  (Venioe,  1788). 
81-68; MHl IV.  US-MitbnaviMi. LmtrndBtlt  WiilhoLatAm 
MM).   

TaiUdoa,  a  titular  see,  suffragan  of  Rhodes  in  the 
Cycladea.  The  island,  called  in  Turkish  Hogh.az- 
Aii  t-'^i,  has  an  area  of  16  square  miles  and  .')(HH)  in- 
habitants, of  whom  3000  are  Greek  schismatics. 
It  is  a  caza  of  the  sanjak  of  Lemnos  in  the  vilayet 
of  Rhodca.  It  seems  to  have  been  called  by  various 
names,  audi  aa  Leucophr>'s,  Calydna,  FhcaBiee,  and 
Lymessus.  The  name  Tenedos  is  derived  from 
Tenes,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Tn)jan  War.  In  this 
connexion  Homer  ami  \'it>;il  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  island,  which  must  have  been  used  bv  the  Greeks 
as  a  station  for  their  fleet.  Captured  by  the  Per* 
siana,  who  used  it  aa  a  naval  station,  it  afterwarda  b^ 
eame  the  ally  and  tributary  of  Atnais,  to  which  it 
was  faithful  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  until  the 
peace  of  Antjileid.-is  in  'M^S  n.  r.  Sul)ject  to  .Alexander 
jind  his  su(■<■e^■^nrs,  thouuli  i<-t .lining  its  internal  or- 
ganization, it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  in 
129  u.  c.  and  was  ravaged  by  Verres.  In  73  B.  C 
Lucullus  destroyed  a  part  of  the  fleet  of  Mithndatea 
there.  Justinian  built  there  large  atorebouaes  to 
contain  the  grain  brought  from  Alexandria  (Pro- 
copius,  "De  jrdifieiis",  V,  i).  The  Venetians  eajv 
turetl  it  in  1377;  Moliamme<l  II  \vri  sle<|  it  from  them 
in  the  fifteenth  ecntury,  but  they  recaptured  it  in 
16.56,  though  but  for  a  short  time.  Canaris  burned 
the  Turkish  fleet  there  in  1822.  Le  Quien  (Oriens 
duist.,  I,  947-M)  mMitiona  the  bidiopa:  Diodorus, 
at  Sardica  in  344;  Anastosiua,  a  partisan  of  Xes- 
torius;  Florentius  in  451 ;  Joseph  in  1350.  In  Sejjt  em- 
ber, 1369,  Harniodius,  Hi-Lop  of  Boreia  Potamia.  wuk'^ 
transfemxl  to  the  metrojMditan  Sei-  of  Tenedos 
(Miklosich  and  MtiUer,  "AeUi  pat  riarchatus  Con- 
•tantinopolitani",  I,  511).  At  nrst  a  suffrafnn  of 
,Qysioua  and  then  of  Mityleno,  at  least  f^Nn  the 
tenth  oentnzy  (Qdaw.  "Uniedrudcte  . . .  Itete  d« 
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Notitiffi  eniscopatuum",  559;  "GeorRii  Cyprii  De- 
ecriptio  orois  ronuini",  83),  Tencdoa  was  raised  to  the 
nuiK  of  a  metropolitan  see  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Andronicus  III  in  IMl  (Geljscr,  op.  cit.,  601;  608). 
In  1342  it  had  already  become  sueo  (Miklosich  and 
Mailer,  op.  cit.,  I,  230).  In  October,  1368,  the  metro- 
politan See  of  Tenedos  was  given  to  the  metroixili- 
tan  of  Perithoorium  in  Thrace  (op.  cit.,  I,  501).  In 
a  "  notitia  "  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  see  is  no 
longer  mentioned. 

UcMiiCB,  RttpuUica  Tenediorum  (Copenhaieo.  173A):  Smith, 
Dirt,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Gtog.,  ■.  v.;  Lacroix,  lltt  dt  la  Orict, 
(Paru,  ltiW>,  3:«-l7;  CutNBT,  La  Tur^U  d'Aiie.  I.  490-97. 

8.  VAILHt. 

Tenerifle,  Diocese  of  (Teverifensis),  suffragan 
of  Seville,  fonnerly  called  Nivariensis  from  Nivaria, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  inland  (Pliny,  VI,  xxxii; 
Filippo  Bergamo.  XVI,  "sup.  chronic").  Teneriffe, 
which  is  situatea  in  the  centre  of  the  Canary  Archi- 

Klago,  is  the  principal,  mo«t  fertile,  and  moat  popu- 
is  of  the  Lslands.  It  contains  the  famous  Pico  de 
Teyde  ^Peak  of  Teneriffe),  the  ancient  Mount  At- 
lante,  rising  12,200  feet  high,  a  guiding  point  for 
sailors  since  the  time  of  the  Phoenician  Hercules. 
This  diocese  comprises  the  Islands  of  Teneriffe, 
Palma,  Gomcra,  antl  Ferro  (Hierro).  is  situated  be- 
tween 13°  and  16°  W.  long.,  and  has  belonged  to 
Spain  since  the  time  of  it«  conquest,  1402-1496. 
Teneriffe  was  the  last  of  the  Canar>'  Islands  to  sur- 
render; more  Spanish  blood  was  shed  in  it*i  conquest 
than  in  the  subjugation  of  the  empires  of  the  Incaa 
and  Montezumas.  In  the  battle  of  Acentejo  alone 
900  of  the  1120  who  composed  the  conquering  army 
were  lost.  The  aborigines,  of  the  Guanche  race,  were, 
however,  quick  to  as-similiate  the  manners  and  the 
customs  of  the  conquerors,  and  if  this  i.sland  were  the 
la.st  to  surrender,  it  wa.<<  soon  the  centre  of  the  political 
and  militar>'  organizations,  although  not  of  the  eccle- 
Biasticul,  because  of  the  unexm-cted  translation  of  the 
first  see  in  the  Canaries  from  Rubic6n  on  the  Island  of 
Lanzarote  to  Las  Palmas  of  the  Gran  Canaria. 

The  people,  however,  through  their  representatives 
petitioned  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz  (14  Sept.,  1813)  for 
their  own  ecclesiaHtical  administration.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  it  was  nne  «)f  thrwe  roi)nf<entutive*j, 
who,  Deing  at  Phila«lelphia  in  17.SS,  urged  through  the 
Nuncio  Vincenti  the  establishment  of  the  first  Catho- 
lic diocese  in  the  Unitetl  States  of  America  (Diario  de 
las  Cortes  de  Cadiz  sesion  de  18  de  Enero  de  1813). 
As  a  restilt  of  their  petition  an  auxiliary  bishop  was 
appointed  in  1816,  and  the  Diocese  of  Teneriffe  was 
erected  in  1S19  bv  the  Bull  of  Pius  VII  datetl  1  Feb- 
ruar>',  1S18,  the  Church  of  Ixw  Remedios  at  San  Cris- 
t6bal  de  la  Laguna  being  designated  as  the  cathe<lral. 
In  1823  the  Nuncio  Mastai  Fcrrcti,  during  his  voyage 
to  Chile,  was  impressed  by  the  importance  and  the 
necessity  of  this  see,  and  on  this  account  when  later 
as  Pius  "IX  he  was  obliged  by  the  Concordat  of  1851 
with  Si)ain  to  suppress  it,  he  did  so  with  n»gn't,  and  in 
1876,  when  certam  wmcessions  and  modifications  of 
this  concordat  were  solicited,  one  of  the  conditions  for 
granting  them  was  the  restoration  of  this  see.  This 
was  granted,  but,  as  the  Bull  of  suppression  had  never 
been  i.ssue*!,  Rome  was  not  obliged  to  take  any  steps 
for  the  re-establishment.  In  the  ninety-two  years  of 
its  existence,  besides  the  vicars  capitular  wfto  have 
administcreil  the  diocese  during  the  time  of  vacancies, 
the  following  bishops  have  govemwl  the  see:  Fol- 
gueras  Si6n,  first  bishop,  academician,  author  of 
various  works,  including  a  translation  of  Juvenal 
(1825-48);  LIuch  and  Urquinaona.  bishops  of  Gran 
Canaria,  as  adminintrator8  AiKwtoIic  (1825-48);  In- 
fante Macijifl,  authf)r  of  a  volume  of  sermons  (1877- 
82);  Cervera  Cer\'era  (1882-1);  Torrijf>8  G6mez 
(1888-9-1);  and  since  1894  the  present  bishop,  Mgr. 
NicolAs  Rey  Re<londo,  who  was  bom  at  Melgar  de 
Femameotal,  Burgos,  Spain,  on  6  Jan.,  1834,  or- 


dained in  1860,  appointed  to  this  see  on  21  May, 
1894,  and  conM(!crated  at  Burgos,  9  Sept.,  1894. 

The  diocese  numbers  208,000  souls,  and  has  a  cathe- 
dral, fifty-nine  parishes,  a  dcminary,  6  religious  com- 
munities of  men:  Missionaries  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mar>',  1;  I>azarists,  3;  Christian  Brothers,  2; 
and  14  houses  of  women :  Dominicanesses,  1;  Fran- 
ciscane8.scs,  1;  Conceptionists,  1;  Assumptionists, 
1;  Teaching  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  2;  Servants  ol 
Mary,  3;  Franciscan  Hospitaller  Sifters,  1;  Sisters  of 
Charity,  3;  Little  Sisters  of  the  PiKjr,  1.  A  Catholic 
daily,  "Gaceta  de  Tenerife",  and  the  official  bulletin, 
"BuletIn  oficial  del  obispado  de  Tenerife",  are  pub- 
lished in  the  diocese.  Among  the  notable  personages 
who  are  natives  of  this  island  may  be  mentioned  the 
Ven.  Jo8<5  Anchieta,  apostle  of  Brazil,  and  Ven.  Pedro 
Bethancourt,  founder  of  the  Bethlemites,  a  hospitaller 
order  of  Latin  America.  It  has  al.so  given  two  mar- 
t>T8  to  the  Church,  Fray  Luis  de  Aguirre,  Augustin- 
ian,  in  Guecija,  Granada,  and  the  Jesuit,  Pedro  Par- 
rado  de  Le6n,  in  Japan,  three  archbishops,  imd  ten 
bishops,  six  to  .America  and  four  to  Europe.  Among 
the  notable  buildings  may  be  mentioned  the  cathedral 
rebuilt  by  the  present  bishop,  (he  parochial  churches 
of  La  Concepci6n  of  Laguna,  and  those  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Orotava,  and  Realejo-bajo,  Garachioo  and  I  cod  on 
the  Island  of  Teneriffe,  and  Salvador  on  the  Island  of 
Palma,  all  containing  art  works  of  merit.    The  pul- 

Eit  of  the  cathedral,  carved  in  marble,  and  that  of 
a  Concepci6n,  a  wood  can'ing,  bear  comparison  with 
tha-»e  of  the  churches  of  Brussels. 

VirRA  T  ClAViJO,  Soticia*  dt  la  kitl.,  gm.  dt  lai  Itlaa  Canariat 

(Madrid,  1772-3).  I.  iii.  244.284:  H.  ix.  208. 255;  IV.  iviii,  423, 
489;  Ni'ftEZ  db  la  Pe.4a,  VII,  50;  XI.  HI;  Millares,  Hial.  oen, 
de  lai  Iiln*  Cnnnrias  (Im»  Pnlman,  1K93):  The  Canarian,  or  Book 
of  the  Conquttt  and  Conrerrion  uf  the  Canarwjfij  in  <A«  year  l-iOt, 
by  Meteire  Jean  de  Bithmcuurt,  composed  by  Pierre  Bonlxer,  Monk, 
and  Jean  L»  Verrier,  Print,  tr.  and  ed.  with  note*.  Major  (Loa- 
doo.  1872). 

Joefi  RodrIouez  Mourb. 

Teni«n,  David,  the  name  of  two  eminent  Flemish 
landscape  paint«rs:  the  elder,  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1582; 
d.  there  in  1649;  the  younger,  b.  at  Antwerp  in  1610; 
d.  at  Brussels  in 
1694.  Of  these 
two  men,  the 
younger  was  by 
far  the  greater, 
eclipsing  in  skill 
the  work  of  his 
father.  Teniers 
the  elder  was  the 
son  of  a  mercer. 
Julian  Teniers,  and 
was  brought  up 
and  trained  by  his 
elder  brother.  He 
entered  for  a  while 
the  school  of  Ru- 
bens, later  on  vis- 
ited Italy,  and 
studied  under  El- 
sheimer  in  Rome. 
He  returned  to  his 
own  country  in 
1606  and  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life 
at  Antwen>,  paint- 


Datid  Tc.N'ttHii,  THE  YotjNon 
Encmvcd  from  b  •clf-portrmit 

ing  landscape  pictures,  illustrations  from  rural  sports, 
and  some  classical  and  historical  scenes.  His  son, 
David  Teniers  the  younger,  was  one  of  four  broth- 
ers, David,  Julian,  Theodore,  and  Ahraliam,  and 
he  in  his  turn  had  a  son  and  a  grandson  named 
David.  Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  the  per- 
sons who  taught  the  younger  Teniers;  in  all  prob- 
ability he  was  brought  up  in  his  father's  studio, 
although  it  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  that 
he  worked  under  Rubens,  or  under  Brouwer.  He 
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Mrtainly  was  on  tcrma  of  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Rubens,  but  wc  hear  nothing  of  this  acquaintance 
until  1637,  when  he  manied  Anne,  the  daughter  of 
Brueghel,  the  pupil  of  Rubens,  and  the  great  punter 
catne  to  the  wedding.  Thf  ^irl  %s  ;is  imt  \  i  r  seventeen; 
she  bore  Teniers  five  children  and  died  in  lt>56. 
Six  month.s  lat«  r,  Tt  uiers  married  iBabel,  the  daughter 
of  an  eminent  pertion  who  was  aecretaiy  to  the  Council 
of  Hnibant. 

Teniers  is  aaid  to  have  received  ftlbrtane  with  aaob 
wife,  and  to  have  made  a  great  tel  of  tuaoev  from  the 

sale  of  his  pictures.  It  is  certain  that  he  nad  amjtle 
mean-H,  was  al)lf  to  purchase  a  chateau,  to  live  in  ^^ood 
circumstances,  and  <  \  entually  to  obtain  admission  io 
the  ranks  of  the  nobility  after  he  had  ceased  to  exercise 
his  profession  for  gain.  The  statement  of  his  appeal 
to  be  waaived  aa  MaeBaber  of  an  okt  £aaM]|y  aag  the 
dswilptiopof hiseoatef anuaawetinipeiiwinieei  Be 
Was  p:if  ronize^i  bv  the  Governor  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  Archduki;  Wifliam,  and  by  his  successor  Don  Juan 
of  Austria.  Philip  IV  and  Christina  of  Sweden  were 
also  amonRht  the  eminent  persons  who  gave  him  com- 
missions for  pit  uircs.  He  was  a  man  of  thegieatait 
induBtiy ,  and  his  deUghtf  ttl  little  worka,  pecfaua  niu>- 
bering  nearly  eight  hutiJiwI  in  all,  are  to  be  fmuMl  all 

over  Europe.  As  :\  ndr,  f  hey  are  scf  ne!<  from  peasant 
life,  painte<l  in  heuutiful  colour  schemcii  and  dex- 
terously hiindled.  1  In  y  can  be  studied  especially  in 
the  gjallenea  of  Uresdeii,  (ilasgow,  the  National  Gal- 
lery m  London,  the  Lou\Te,  the  Prado,  the  Imperial 
Galleiy  aft  Vienna,  and  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
traifr  Of  these  galleries  the  Louvre  has  the  greatest 
iminber,  possessing  nearly  forty  examples  of  the  work 
of  this  skilful  painter.  Alone  amongst  the  members 
of  his  fiuni^,  iw  afpean  to  have  been  •  ptnokieal 
Catholic. 

Waoisbs.  IKs  nmM  MmI  tf  MKmv  (Bnunls,  t&ftU 

George  Charles  Woxiamson. 


I. — The  State  of  Tennessee  lies  between 
SB*  and  86*80'  N.  Ut.  and  81"  37'  and  90*  28'  W. 
Iti  gmateat  length  fimn  east  t<i  w<^t  is  432 

miles,  and  its  ex- 
treme width  109 
miles ;  its  total  area 
is  43,(X22  square 
rnilee.  It  touches 
viaht  states  on  its 
borders,  a  pjeater 
tuiuiber  than  is 
touched  by  the 
boundaries  of  any 
other  state  in  the 
Union  eoBoept  Mia- 
Bouri.  It  ia  un- 
equalled in  the 
number  and  excel- 
lence of  its  iiuvi^ji- 
blc  rivers.  The 
Mississippi  River  washes  its  western  boundary-  and 
the  placid  Tennessee  and  beautiful  Cumherhuidi,  ^th 
sources  in  other  states,  furnish  cheap- water  tnanoi^ 
tation  for  the  varied  imdnetaeC  tne  aoil  and  oMlie 

mines. 

1.  Physical  Charactbri.stics. — The  state  has  eight 
great  natural  divisions:  the  Appalachian  chain  of 
mountaias,  called  the  Unakas,  rises  on  its  eadtem 
borders,  (he  higheet  peaka  of  which  attain  an  elev»> 
tion  of  matm  than  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  Adjoin- 
ing these  mountains  on  the  west  and  in  between  them 
and  the  Cumberland  tal)l(^land  ia  the  valley  of  east 
TcnncKscc,  a  su'  re--n»n  of  ridges  and  minor  valleys 
running  in  almost  unbroken  hues  from  norlli-i-ast  to 
aouth-west.  Next  in  order  comes  the  Cumbcrlund 
table-land,  an  elevated  plateau,  which  rises  20(X) 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  soil  of  this  division  is  sandy, 
thin  and  an|iiodnetb«k  and  of  bwt  little  agicultural 


importance.  Beneath  it,  however,  are  buried  vast 
treasures  of  coal  and  iron,  and  its  area  is  5100  square 
miles.  Rising  against  the  western  edge  of  the  Cum- 
berland table-land  and  extending  to  the  Tennessee 
River,  with  an  average  elevation  of  1000  feet  above 
the  sea,  are  the  highlands  or  l4?rrafe  lands,  diversi- 
fied in  places  with  rolling  hills  and  wiile  valleys.  The 
soil  in  this  divison  is  of  varving  fertiUty  and  of  great 
uricultural  importance  and  wealth.  In  the  centre  of 
tMBe  hidiiands  and  surrounded  by  them  is  the  great 
emtral  baatn.  The  soil  of  thn  basin  is  highly  pro- 
duct ivc  of  all erops  suitable  to  the  altitude,  and  it  has 
been  well  named  "The  Garclen  of  Tennessee".  Its 
area  is  ."i  \oO  square  miles  and  it  has  an  avcnige  do- 
pretisiou  of  300  feet  below  the  huchlands.  Tm  next 
natural  dhiafen  is  the  western  valley,  or  theTalkgref 
the  Tenneawa.  Thia  is  a  comparative^  narrow  val* 
lejr  with  wpm  bom  tiie  highlands  runnmg  in  towards 
it  and  aomelbnai  down  to  the  margin  of  t  he  Tennessee 
Flivcr.  The  soil  is  fertile,  but  marshy  siKJts  covered 
with  cypress  occur  in  places  along  the  river.  The 
average  width  of  this  valley  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  and 
its  length  the  bwadth  of  the  state.  It  has  an  area  o( 
laoo  aqoara  mOaa  indan  flievation  of  860  feat  abav* 
the  aea.  The  platean  of  slope  of  west  Tenneeaee  ■ 
the  seventh  natural  division  and  pdMiIi.nr  in  ha\  ing 
but  few  rocks,  diflering  in  this  particuhir  from  ul!  the 
divisions  above  mentioned.  It  is  a  great  sloj>- 
ing  ^adually  towards  the  Mississippi  River  and 
varymg  widely  in  the  character  of  ita  Boa  and  soeneiy. 
Funowed  with  river  valkiyBf  this  division  extends  for  n 
distanee  of  84  miles,  when  it  abruptly  tenninatea  in 
the  greater  plain,  the  bottoms  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
soil  of  this  division  is  light  and  very  fertile.  The  bot- 
toms of  the  Mis.3is6ippi  form  the  last  natural  divL^ion 
of  the  state  and  constitute  a  low,  fertile,  alluvial  plain 
'    with  nhinriamvesrtiaUa  life  that  iaalnM^ 


eight  natural  divisions  have  been  reduced  to 
three  civil  divisions:  (1)  east  Tennessee  comprises  all 
the  territory  from  the  North  Carolina  line  to  atxMit 

the  cent H' of  the  Cutnherhind  lable-l.'md;  (2i  middle 
Tennessee  extends  from  the  dividing  line  on  the  Cum- 
berland table-land  to  the  Tennessee  River;  {3)  west 
Tt'nnessese  extends  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the 
Mississij^pi  River.  The  climate  ia  mild,  resulting 
from  latitude  and  elevation  interwoven  and  modified 
by  varfatiea  of  soil,  position,  exposure,  and  chains  of 
mountain  ranges,  so  that  the  characteristic  climate  of 
ever>'  state  in  the  Union  may  be  found  in  it.  In  the 
spring  and  autuirui  the  cliuiute  is  unsurpjiss*-*!.  The 
slumner  and  winter  seai^us  are  short.  The  mean  an- 
nual tavperature  is  about  57  In  the  valley  of  eaat 
TsuMaaae^  68  in  middle  TsnniiiBa,  and  60  in  weat 
Tennessee. 

II.  RisTonY. — The  first  expedition  of  white  men 
into  the  <'ouu'ry  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
)resent  Slate  of  Teuii("^s«'e  was  that  of  Fernando 
)c  Soto  in  the  year  1540.  Accounts  given  of  Do 
Soto's  marches  by  Ub  fDnomni  htm  led  U)  the  belief 
that  he  entered  Tenneaiao  near  its  eaatem  boundaiy 
and  advaneed  aeroas  almost  ita  entire  width,  leaehlas 
the  Mis.<;issippi  River  at  a  point  now  occupied  Inr  thn 
city  of  Memphis.  At  the  time  of  this  expemtion 
Tenne.s.M>e  wjis  unoccupicil  except  by  the  Cliero<  hec 
Indians,  who  inhabiKnl  that  part  Iwrdering  on  the 
Tennessee  River;  the  Choctaws,  the  upi>er  Cumber- 
land: Shawneea,  the  lower  Cumberland;  and  tbe 
OudcaaawB  uaed  and  claimed  the  tenitory  between  thn 
Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  now  west  Tennessee. 
The  rich  .section  of  middle  Tcnnj-ssee  wxs  then  re- 
garded by  the  Indians  ;i,s  common  hunting-ground  and 
was  not  used  by  them  for  any  other  purpose.  In  1673 
Father  Marquette  and  JoUet  descended  the  Misaja 
sippi  River  and  made  maps  of  tbe  country,  fli|Ma 
noting  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on  whidx  Menudda  ia : 
'  Inl668Ln8aaanHMl«hkr 
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dsvn  the  MiMwinpi.  dMming  the  territory  for 
Flrmaoe,  and  oaaned  it  Lotdrfaiia.   He  stopped  at 

Chickasaw  Bluffw  and  conHtrtiftcd  a  cabin  and  fnrt 
which  ho  naniwi  "I*rud  hunmic",  madr  a  treaty 
with  thr  liniiiins,  and  cstalilishc^l  trading;  -  fw  ist.s. 
Other  French  tradiiig-jjosts  were  eixtn  thcrcal'ter 
MtaUished  among  the  Indiana.  Among  these  was 
tiw  poet  of  M.  GharlevilkL  the  Ftmeh  trader  who 
baQt  the  first  store  at  Bait  Tide  on  the  Cumberland, 
where  Nashville  now  stands.  The  English,  in  the 
mpantime,  were  colonizing  the  countr\'  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  vvfsrward.  ami  in  17.')ti  completed 
their  first  structure  in  Tennesisfc,  wiien  the  first  Eng- 
Hsh  settlements  were  made  within  its  Umits. 

Ib  1772  the  Watngfc  eettiemmt  establiabed  a  free 
tad  indeiieiident  Government  with  the  first  written 
Constitution  adf)ptpd  in  .\merica.  This  Government 
eontiuued  until  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  in 
1775,  preserving  its  indfj)endenc*<>  of  all  olhcr*  lo*  crn- 
menta,  including  that  of  North  CaroUna,  its  mother 
oolony,  until  the  b^inning  of  the  conflict  with  Great 
Britam,  when  the  Watauga  and  NoMaohudy  settle* 
inente  of  Temwasee  fonaed  themaahes  tato  the 
Washington  District.  In  1776  these  settlements 
were  annexed  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
became  Washington  Countv.  In  1771)  a  band  of 
adventurous  spirits  fmm  Watauga,  Uni  by  James 
Robertson,  known  as  ''The  Father  of  Tennessee", 
waehed  the  presrait  site  of  Naahvilie.  The  settle- 
mattt  waa  then  called  NashbofO.  C^^tain  Demon- 
farmn,  a  Frenehmao,  had,  however,  established  a  post 
at  the  same  plaoe  in  1775.  In  1780  another  band  of 
colonists  rearhr-fl  X.i.shvill<'  by  wav  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennetksee  liivcrx,  ami  in  t hf  sjime  year  a 
public  meeting  or  convention  was  In  LI  in  .\as!i\ illc, 
which  adopted  articles  of  agreement  for  the  ooaunon 
defeaae  and  general  welfare,  the  coiltMil  of  thia  Gov- 
ernment being  vested  in  a  court  or  govenune&t  of 
notables,  consisting  of  ten.  This  settlement  was  «!• 
gaged  in  almost  constant  warfare  with  the  Indians. 
In  1780  an  army  of  Tenncssco  colonists  was  organized 
for  service  agaiu-st  tlj>'  Kriti^li.  Tfirsi-  CDldiiists, 
having  been  isolated  from  the  colony  of  North  Caro- 
Uaft  by  the  nouiitauis,  were  up  to  this  year  so  oon- 
fltMntly  00(1^^  ^  nawtiDS  the  attanlra  of  the  Iwdiiiiiaj 
it  waa  impoarible  to  render  nnieh,  if  any,  aarfrtanee 
dirwtly  against  the  British.  However,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Revolutionary  army  by  ( M  iit  ral  Clinton 
in  North  Carolina,  an  army  of  Tennes-sec  coloni-sfs, 
led  by  Ciolonel  Isaac  Shelby  and  Colonel  John  8evior, 
aJraueed  inlo  North  Carolina  and  after  several 
•oooaatal  emumwaite  with  detachmenta  of  the 
BritMi  amy  met  and  aimifiiTaled  on  IHng*e  Memrtafai 
an  army  of  British  veterans  under  command  of  the 
distinguishofl  British  officer,  Colonel  Ferguson.  The 
(<kill  and  gallantry  of  the  oflieers  and  the  valour  of 
the  men  of  Tennessee  in  this  battle  mark  it  as  one  of 
the  glorious  events  of  the  state's  history. 

In  1786  the  tflvritory  indnding  the  State  of  Ten- 
nsawe  waa  eeded  by  North  Garoluia  to  the  United 
States.  Some  dissatisfaction  having  arisen  between 
the  colonists  of  Tenno.ssee  and  the  Government  of 
North  Carolina,  in  .\ugust,  1784,  a  convent  idii  n>m- 
poscd  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  oountu  s  jieti- 
tioned  Congress  to  accept  the  cession  of  North  Caro- 
Ubm  and  pmnit  the  innabitantB  of  the  territory  to 
form  a  government  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  aa 
a  state.  In  September  of  the  same  year  a  convention 
was  held  at  Jone«l)oro,  but  adjournetl  without  taking 
any  decisive  action.  Anotlier  eonvention  was  held 
in  the  same  place  in  Noveinl)er,  17S.j,  and  a  pro- 
visional Constitution  was  put  into  oix>ration.  The 
new  state  was  called  "Frankland,  the  Land  of  the 
Free".  The  name  was  soon  after  changed  or  recog- 
nised as  "Franklin",  when  or  by  whom  oannot  be 
accurately  determined.  North  Carolina  continued 
ta  Wi^a  and  ovMiit*  ham  Immm  wUkfn  tha  fanUia. 


tion  of  Aanklin,  and  a  oompromiae  waa  ineffectually 
attempted.    Pending  tiieee  nefoliatioaa  and  the 

opemtion.s  of  the  contending  Governments,  control  of 
the  State  of  Franklin  wjis  generally  recognized,  peace 
was  maintained  among  the  colonist.^;  under  tlie  laws 
of  F>anklin,  and  a  continuous  Indian  warfjirc  carriwi 
on.  The  cession  of  North  CaroUna  was  attempted  by 
Congrem.  2  April,  1790,  and  the  country  was  governed 
aa  a  ieriitoijr  for  aix  years,  during  which  the  Indian 
wars  were  constant  and  bloodv.  In  1813  news 
reaehcfl  Nashville  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Indians  in 
Alahania  and  several  massacres  by  them  of  the  whites, 

Particularly  the  settlement  at  Fort  Mimms  near 
lobilc.  A  public  meeting  was  held,  resulting  in  a 
request  to  General  Andrew  Jackson  to  take  command 
of  an  army  of  vohuieem  called  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  StiUe  of  Tennessee  and  enrolled  in  service 
after  a  few  days.  Although  Jackson  was  then  con- 
vak's<  iiig  from  wounds  he  had  received  in  a  fray  with 
the  Henlons,  within  nine  days  he  tw)k  command  of 
the  volunteer  army  and  proceeded  against  the  In- 
dians. After  several  encounters  they  were  signally 
defeated  and  their  power  utterly  and  permanently 
broken  at  EInotaeliopco  and  Tobopeka  on  24  and  27 
Januluy,  1813.  It  was  the  creation  of  this  army 
under  Jackson  that  Kara  TaBOMama  the  IMBW  <H 
"The  Volunteer  State^'. 

On  8  Jan.,  1SI.5,  Jackson  with  an  army  consisting 
lane^  of  Tenne^eeans  fought  the  battle  of  New 
QrMans.  The  main  attack  of  the  Briti^i  who  were 
enmmanded  by  Sir  Edward  Pankingham,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  Wellington's  lieutenants  and  composed  of 
veterans  seasoned  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  waa 
featod  by  the  Tennessee  riflemen  under  (Jenerals 
Carroll  8>nd  Coffee.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  1834  Tennessee  entered  upon  a  new  epoch 
in  her  history  and  then  beeame  aa  important  factor 
in  naAiooal  poHtiflai  Jaekaon  wm  ehwted  president 
In  1SS8  and  re-ebeled  in  1832.  Jemea  K.  Polk  waa 
electcfl  president  in  ISM.  Tennesseeans  figured 
prominently  in  the  Mexican  War  of  1S47,  30,000 
volunteers  tendering  their  services  upon  the  call  of 
Governor  Brown.  On  9  Feb.,  1861,  an  election  was 
heJd  upon  the  question  of  holdbg  a  convention  to 
determme  whether  or  not  Tenneaaae  ahould  secede 
from  the  Union  of  States.  The  State  refOaed  to  aeeede 
by  a  vr)tf'  of  24,704  favouring  eecc'.'^ion  to  88,803  in 
favour  of  the  I'nion.  After  the  nroolaniation  of 
1 'resilient  Lincoln  on  15  .\pril  calhng  for  75,000 
troops,  a  scries  of  proclamations  were  issued  declaring 
the  ports  of  the  seceded  states  in  a  state  of  blockade 
and  all  vessele  aeting  under  the  asoeded  states  guilty 
of  piracy.  Tiiia  aanouneement  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  resf)rt  to  coercion  nroduccd  a 
revolution  of  sentiniont  in  Tennessee.  The  Legis- 
lature, convened  in  extra  .se.s.sion  '2'>  .\[iril,  [la-sstnl  an 
ordinance  of  secession  and  submittt  d  it  to  popular 
vote  in  an  election  to  be  held  8  June,  IStH.  The 
ordinance  was  ratified  by  a  TOte  of  101,913  in  its 
favour  to  47,238  against  it. 

Meantime  an  intense  Union  sentiment  developed 
extensively  in  east  Tennetssee.  The  leading  states- 
men of  that  section,  Andrew  Johnson,  afterwards 
President  of  the  United  States,  Wm.  G.  Brownlow, 
Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  and  Horace  Maynard,  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Union.  A  convention  was  held  on 
17  June,  1861,  at  GreeBrille,  to  consider  the  foim»> 
tion  of  a  new  state  composed  of  east  Tennessee  and 
such  adjoining  counties  of  middle  Tennessee  m  might 
vote  to  be  included.  Tlie  new  slate  was  never  f()rine<l, 
but  many  east  Ten ness< 'cans  joined  the  F^'deral  army. 
Many  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  Civil  W'.ar  w  t  re 
fought  within  the  borders  of  Tennessee:  Fort  Henry, 
Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh,  Murfrecsboro  or  Stone'a 
River,  Nashville,  Franklin;  the  battle  of  Chicka* 
mauga  was  fought  lar^ly  on  the  Georgia  border  and 
piimMirm  of  TinnMWH    On  15  Fab^,  ISOSi. 
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in  conscqunnn  m|"  ihc  fall  of  Fort  DoneUoD,  thel^eraa- 
luturc  :i<ljouru<'>i  to  Memphis.  On  22  Feb.) 
Geo.  Grant  iasued  an  order  iwiiwimting  oavil  gfimn^ 
mmt  fa  TwmMwe  Mid  declaring  martial  hwr.  Pwi- 
dent  Lincoln  tippointed  Andrew  Johnson,  Brigadier- 
General  and  Military  Governor  of  Tcnneasee.  In 
1865  the  {  nnstitution  of  the  state  was  amended  so  as 
to  aboliHti  lilavery,  and  also  to  prohibit  the  General 
Aeeembly  from  making  laws  recognizing  the  ri|^l 
of  propoty  in  man.  On  4  March,  1865.  Governor 
Johnaon  was  inaugurated  as  Vice-Preeklant  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  5  April  foUowill|^  Wbl.  Q. 
Brownlow  was  inaugurated  governor. 

FollowiiiK  the  n-tum  of  tne  Conft^lrrate  soldiers 
the  legislature  pa.s.sed  a  number  of  enactments  which 
were  strongly  opposed  by  the  oonaervative  wing  of 
the  Union,  which  led  to  sentiments  of  animoBity  mtm 
bitter  than  the  feelini^  engendered  by  war.  One  of 
these  laws  practically  disfranchised  all  persons  except 
those  who  had  always  been  uncondit  ional  Union  men. 
Tennessee  was  naiiniittiii  to  the  Union,  23  July. 
1866,  Andrew  Jolinsou,  then  President  of  the  Unitea 
States,  signing  the  bill.  Tennessee  was  the  only  one 
of  Uie  'ww^i'y  states  to  abolish  slavery  by  its  own 
aet.  Vnm  toe  beginning  of  the  la  very  agitation 
there  was  a  strong  abolition  party  in  Tennessee.  In 
1820,  "The  Emancipator",  the  first  abolition  iouma! 
in  the  Uniteij  States.  wa.s  publislu^l  by  Klihu  Enibry 
at  Jonesbom.  The  Ku  Klux  Klan  \va.s  organized  in 
Pulaski,  middle  Teniiej<.sce,  in  the  summer  of  1866, 
and  was  originaUy  intended  for  the  amusement  of  a 
band  of  jraang  men  who  had  returned  from  the  Om- 
federate  army.  It  afterwards  spread  throughout  the 
South,  becoming  a  strongly  partisan  organisation 
o|)erated  fi)r  the  protection  of  Confederate  sym- 
pathizers against  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  period. 
In  1869  the  Cx)nfe<lenite  element  regained  control  of 
tbe  State,  and  on  10  June,  1870,  another  constitutional 
eoBvention  was  held.  The  Constitution thereadopted 
WM  ratified  fay  the  people^  26  Manh,  1871,  and  m 
atiU  in  force. 

III.  Popri-ATION. — The  population  of  the  state 
under  the  ftMleral  censu.s  of  ISWXJ  wivs  2.020,()16: 
1,021,224  males  and  999,392  females;  of  whom 
2,002,870  were  native  bom:  1,010.793  males  and 
992.077  females.  The  coloured  population,  including 
mulattoefk  Chinesn,  and  othen  not  irf  the  white  laoe, 
was  480,430:  238,522  males  and  241,906  femake. 
In  1910  the  population  waa  2,184,780,  an  inanaae  of 

8.1  per  c*nt. 

IV.  Re.soihci:s.-  -The  n  •^niirfcs  nf  Teiuies^^'e  are 
abundant,  rich,  and  varied.  In  tiie  e^i.steru  and  a 
laigepart  of  the  middle  ilivisions  minerals  abound  in 
practically  inexhaustible  beda,  prinnipally  ooal,  iiOB| 
eopper,  lead,  and  sine.  Ofl  ana  natmal  gaa  is  fetma 
in  some  section.s.  There  are  over  200  varieties  of 
marble  found  in  Tenne!4se<\  In  timlille  Tenne.ss<H> 
gr:v^^'  ;i!id  lifain  arc  abundant  and  the  .<t()ek-l)reedinK 
interests  in  this  section  are  famous.  Here  phosphate 
rock  in  great  volume  and  riduwas  is  found.  In  west 
Tennessee  f rutta  and  pain  an  eactenaivdy  pioduoed. 
The  principal  prodnets  of  this  seetkn  are  eotton  and 
com  The  timber  interests  of  the  state  are  large 
an  i  extensive,  nunierous  fore.sls  in  various  ftectiona 
of  flie  state  {jK)plar,  f»ak,  jtuin,  tiii'ki)ry,  and  oflier 
vjirieties  of  timber)  being  untouehjni.  Tiie  chief 
agricultural  products  are  cotton,  wheat,  hay,  corn, 
forage,  and  tobaoeo.  The  value  of  these  nroducta, 
aoewaing  to  die  eensua  of  1900,  was  $70,745,242. 
Animal  prodticts  such  as  dairy,  poultry,  eggs,  honey, 
and  w.-ix  amount  to  $.'1.5,421,198.  The  chief  manu- 
factories are  flmir  and  grist  mills,  pro<]ueiiif;  an- 
nuallv,  aeeording  to  the  census  of  1900,  products 
vfthHHl  at  $21,79S,929:  lumber  an<I  timber,  $18,127,- 
784;  tobacco,  snufT,  cigars,  etc.,  $3,010,602.  These 
with  other  manufactures  make  an  annual  production 
nUiaed  at  8106|144,M6.   The  pradaotioM  oC  the 


mines  were:  coal,  $.'3,399,721;  phosfihate  rook, 
81,808372;  iron,  $1,123,527;  marble,  $518,288; 
limestone  and  dolomites,  8482,033;  all  otnen^ 
8761.373,  aggregating  $9,'>33,782. 

V.  KDT'f'ATioN'. — With  a  srholast  ic  population  of  771,- 
734,  of  which  .'jS7,(KH  are  wliite  and  l.S4,(i46  coloured, 
there  are  enrolled  in  ilie  public  schools  of  Tennessee, 
41 1 ,91U  white  and  100,248  coloured  oupils.  TtMire  ore 
over  universities,  oolle^es,  ana  private  tmhllng 
flohoola  in  the  state.  Ita  univenitieB  aie  fmHFffg  tboee 
toa^ng  in  the  Sooth,  notably:  Vandeibilt  UniverBity, 
University  of  Nashville,  and  Peabody  Xf)rmal  Col- 
lege at  NiLsliville:  University  of  the  S<iuth  at  8ewanee: 
Univerj<ity  of  Tenrie.s.-<H'  at  Kiioxville;  Cumberlana 
University  at  Lebanon:  Fisk,  Roger  Williams,  and 
Walden  Universitira  ana  Meharrj-  Medical  Collefje  at 
Nashville,  the  last  four  beiiut  devoted  to  the  hidier 
edttostion  of  nei|roeB.  For  CathoHe  edueation,  dio- 
cese and  population  see  Nashvim.k,  DnwEsE  or. 

VI.  Rkuuion  and  PvKi.nwoi  s  Rkoi  u.atu)S«. — 
The  prewnt Ctmsiitut  I'm  of  the  .State  of 'reime^<«ee de- 
clares that  "all  men  have  a  natunU  and  indefeseable 
ri^t  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  di^ 
tjUes  of  their  own  conscience;  that  no  man  oan  of 
right  be  compelled  to  attend,  ereet  or  support  any 
place  of  worship  or  maintain  any  minister  against  h» 
consent;  that  no  human  authority  can,  in  any  case 
whatever,  control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
B<'i(>nee;  and  that  no  preference  shall  be  given  by  law 
to  anj-  religiouH  e.stabli.shnient  or  mode  of  worship. 
That  no  political  or  religious  test,  other  than  an  oath 
to  R^iport  the  Ck>nKtitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  this  state,  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification 
to  any  office  or  public  trust  in  this  state  " .  Christmas 
Day  and  Good  Friday  are  legal  holidays.  Doing  or 
exercising  on  Sunday  any  of  the  <  onunon  avocations 
of  life,  sict*  of  real  necessity  or  charity  excepted,  is  for- 
bidden. The  mere  violation  of  this  law  is  not  in- 
dictable, but  a  succession  of  such  acte^  if  done  so 
openly  as  to  attract  pubhc  observation,  is  indictable 
as  a  nuisance.  It  is  forbidden  by  law  to  swear  pro- 
fanely or  curse  in  the  hearing  of  any  justice  of  the 
jK*ace  or  to  use  pmfane  or  l)lii.sphemou.s  language  in 
public  places;  anv  iM-n<on  executing  any  public  duty, 
convicted  of  prof'anelv  swearing  or  cursing,  must  for- 
feit and  pay  one  dollar  for  each  oath  or  curse. 
There  ia  no  paoviaion  in  law  for  the  use  of  prayer  in 
the  Let^riature,  but  the  rales  of  each  branch  usualljr 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  chaplain  by  the 
respective  sneakern.  There  is  no  statute  in  this  state 
niodif>  in^  th-'  rule  at  common  law  requiring  a  clerg>'- 
man  to  disclose  communications  made  in  oonfeeaions. 
The  qu^ion  has  not  been  decided  1^  iti  OOlVta,  but  it 
it  pEobaUe  that  when  the  qjMBtiop  ie  pniBBted 
eourti  of  the  state  will  foUowthe  rule  generalljr 
a^lnpted  by  the  courts  of  other  states  on  this  subjert, 
which  i.s,  iliat  all  communications  in  the  nature  <jf 
confessiouhi  or  a])ii]ications  for  spiritual  lance 
miuie  to  a  priest  or  clergyman  as  such,  in  confidence 
and  in  the  oouiee  of  the  discipline  required  Iqr  tke 
ohurch  of  which  the  olergyman  ia  n  member,  tn 
privileged. 

According  to  the  cenfms  bulletin  of  1906,  the  church 
memlx^rship  of  all  denominations  was  697,570:  total 
Protestant  lioditw,  677,947:  Baptists,  Southern  and 
National  conventions,  2.53,141;  Free  Baptists,  1,840; 
Vree  Will  Baptist.-,  :^sm;  Duck  River,  etc.  (Baptist 
Church  of  Christ).  4,099;  Primitive  Baptists,  10,204; 
coloured  Primitive  Baptists,  3,268;  Congregational- 
ists,  2,426;  Disciples  of  Christ,  14,004;  Churches  of 
Christ,  41,41 1 ;  Lutheran,  United  83rnod8  in  the  South, 
1,678;  Methodist  Kpi.scopal,  46,lSt);  Methodist  Prot- 
iwtant,  2,716:  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South, 
140,308;  Afncan  Methodists,  50.ti(,2;  Pn-^byterian 
Church  in  U.  8.  A.,  6,786;  Cumberland  Presbvterians, 
42,464;  Prerf)iterian  Church  hi  U.  S.,  21,390;  Coloured 
Cumberland  Pkesbytciiaiia,  6^040;   -  - 
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ited  Reformed  Synod  of  the  SoutbrUSM;  PMi- 
Epmcopal  Church,  7874;  United  Brathren  In 

^  2.S75;  other  I»n)(wtanl  \nHl\w,  12,484;  Ro- 
maa  Catholic  Churrh,  17,*2')2;  Jcwitili  o()ii(cn»gfttiotw 
Oiea^ls  of  families),  919;  all  ot  Ijcr  lx)di(w,  l  l.")2. 

V'll.  State  Laws. — A  (intfus  are  to  be  adminis- 
tered upon  the  New  Test  anu  at  in  the  usual  form,  ki8»- 
ns  the  book  aa  seal  of  confirmation  of  the  same. 
Tmn  eonnieotbusly  scrupulous  about  taking;  the 
bonk  oath  may  be  sworn  by  calling  on  God  to  witness 
the  truth  of  the  statements  to  be  made.  Persons 
coiLsriontiously  acni{)ulou8  about  tukiiiK  an  oath  may 
make  solemn  affirmation  in  the  words  required.  Per- 
moB  may  also  be  sworn  according  to  the  fonnt  of  their 
own  eountiT  ot  particular  leligious  creed. 
'  B.  Jforrwd*  eemuii  be  eontracted  wiUi  a  lineal 
anrwtor  or  descendant,  nor  a  lineal  ancestor  or  de- 
scendant of  either  parent,  nor  the  child  of  a  grand- 
parfiit.  nor  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  husband  or 
wife  aa  the  case  may  be,  nor  the  hufiband  or  wife  of 
the  parent  or  lineal  descendant,  llie  intennurriagc 
«f  wnite  persons  with  n^ptxai,  mulattoes  or  penons  of 
mixed  blood  descended  from  a  negro  to  the  Ihird  fen- 
eration inclusive,  or  their  living  together  as  man  and 
wife  in  this  state  is  prohibited  and  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment ill  the  p(mitent iar\-  A  scmnd  marriage 
cannot  be  contracted  before  a  dissolut ion  of  the  first, 
but  the  first  sh.all  be  regardeti  aw  tlis^si  lvrd  for  this 
DUXpose  if  either  party  has  been  absent  five  years  and 
a  not  Imown  to  the  other  party  to  be  living.  All  ref> 
ular  ministen  of  the  Gosim  I  o(  mmj  denominatiaOf 
and  Jewish  rabbis,  having  the  eareof  amils,  all  jo»> 
tioee  <rf  the  peace,  judges,  chancellors,  the  governor, 
speaker  of  the  Senate,  and  sp«^aker  of  the  1  louse  of 
Representatives  may  solcinni/f  the  rite  o!  matri- 
mony. No  formula  need  be  observed  for  such  sol- 
emmzation,  execpl  that  the  parties  shall  respectively 
decUre  in  the  pHMMMoC  the  mmister  or  offioar,  thai 
they  accept  eaoi  other  m  haimnA  or  wtfe. 

C  .  Dvorce. — -The  followine  are  rauj-v-s  of  divorce 
from  ttic  Ixinds  of  nmlrunony:  iniix>t('ii<  y  or  iin  apac- 
ity;  Kt'<<iiid  iiiarriagea  in  violation  of  previous  iiiar- 
riage  still  subeisting:  adultery;  wilful  and  maUciuus 
'km;  nbeeOM  of  either  (rarty  without  reasonable 
iior  two  yBaw}  eoBivietion  oif  crime  which,  by  the 
 lef  theatMe,  tendenthepart3rinfamoa8;eoIlv^c- 
tion  of  any  crime  which,  by  tne  laws  of  the  state,  is 
decliired  a  felony  and  sentence*!  to  confinement  in  the 
penitentiary:  if  ntficr  party  h;iJS  attempted  the  life  of 
the  other  by  poison  or  other  means  showing  malice; 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  wife  to  lemove  with  her  hus- 
band to  thiaatatc^  without  maonable  excuse,  and  wil- 
foDjr  abeenthig  hemdf  hom  home  for  two  vears;  that 
woman  wa.*--  presmant  at  time  of  marriage  by  another 
person  without  knowlefige  of  her  husband;  habitual 
drunkenncH-i  ai  fjuire<J  after  marriage.  1he  fdllnwing 
are  causes  of  divorce  frf>m  bed  and  iKiard  and  from 
the  bonds  of  matrimony  at  the  dis«  ret  ion  of  tlie  court: 
H  the  husband  is  guilty  of  such  cruel  and  uihuman 
Irntment  oreanduct  towards  his  wife  as  rendem  it  un- 
aafe  and  inqwoper  for  her  to  cohabit  with  him  and  to 
be  under  his  domination  and  control;  that  he  has  of- 
fered such  indignitit-s  to  her  persrm  as  to  render  her 
condition  intolerable  and  thereby  force  her  to  with- 
draw; that  he  has  abandone<l  her  or  turned  her  out  of 
dooia  and  refuses  or  neglects  to  provide  for  her.  The 
'  ionar  mnrt  reside  wiUiin  the  state  for  two  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  peiitioo.  If  inxm 
t  ntmour,  apparent  ly  well  founded,  of  the  death  of 
of  the  parties  who  ha,>  been  absent  two  whole 
years,  the  other  party  marru-M  again,  the  party  re- 
m.aininK  sini;le  may  n\Mn\  returning  obtain  a  restora- 
iioa  of  eoniu^al  rights  or  a  dissolution  of  the  loarha^ 
TUa  dissolution  of  a  marria^  shall  not  m  aoj  wm 
affaet  the  kfitimai^  of  the  ebiUxea  of  aamo. 
D.  IFdb  fluqr  ba  -rvbal  «r  wntten,  but  *  variial 


A  mmoupaUve  or  verbal  will  is  a  verbal  dedaratioa 
made  by  one  in  his  last  sickness  as  to  the  dispoaitian 

of  his  property  after  death,  made  with  the  intention 
and  purpose  to  dis]>09e  of  such  projH'rty,  and  where 
the  estate  e\'cee<L<  $'2.")(J  it  niu.-t  be  rnadeinthehearing 
and  preaienee  of  at  le:u?t  two  disnil<'rc8tod  persons. 
Lands  can  be  devised  only  b\'  a  \vrilt<!n  wiU  attested 
by  two  witnomeSj  the  subscription  of  the  witnesses  be- 
ing made  in  tlw  taatator's  presence;  or  by  holographio 
will,  a  paper  written  entirely  bv  the  testator,  the 
handwriting  to  be  proved  by  at  least  three  credible 
witnes.'u-s,  every  part  of  such  WTiting  to  be  in  the 
testator's  hand.    Personalty  may  be  ai£poscd  of  by  a 

f)ai>er  containing  a  disposition  of  property  to  take  ef- 
ect  after  death,  although  neither  written  nor  signed 
by  the  testator,  if  such  paper  can  be  shown  to  be  the 
will  of  the  testator  and  is  complete  in  itself  as  to  lit 
provisions.    No  particular  form  is  required. 

E.  Ci  mrtirirn. — .\11  managers  and  trustees  of  any 
cemeten,'  have  full  power  to  adopt  and  use  all  rules 
and  regulation-s  necessary  for  the  good  government, 
order,  and  discipline  of  the  oemeteiy  under  their 
charge  and  keeping,  not  in  eonfliet  with  any  law  of  tha 
atate.  They  ma^  appoint  as  many  day  and  night 
watchmen  on  their  grounds  as  they  deem  expedient. 
Surh  watchmen,  ana  aL^o  all  of  their  superiiit em  ii  rits. 
ganleners,  a;;enls,  and  gat e-kef'pers  sfatiuiied  on  .-^aia 
grounds,  m.ay  take  the  oath  recjuired  by  law  of  con- 
stables, cxcrciac  and  possess  all  the  powexa  of  police 
officers  within  said  eenwteqr  and  witnin  one  fanadxiBd 


y.  PmaSaiM.~fn»  State  faaa  a  penskm  system  un- 
der which  pensions  are  allowed  to  disabled  soldiers, 
Fe<leral  ana  Conf'  derate,  that  enlisted  from  tin-  State 
of  Tennessee  in  Tennes-six'  regiments  or  were  citizens 
of  this  state  at  the  time  of  their  enlistment  in  regi- 
ments of  Other  atalee.  They  must  be  residents  of 
TemMMe^  or  fonner  eitiaena  of  other  atatca^wfao  «b» 
beted  m  some  regiment  and  who  hare  been  atlaena  of 
this  state  for  one  year.  The  character  of  the  appli- 
cants ns  sohliers  must  have  \M-i.-n  fnn?  from  dishonour, 
juiil  it  mu.-^t  appear  that  thev  are  not  already  entitled 
to  pension  under  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Clovemment 
or  of  any  other  state,  and  that  they  are  not  already  in 
possession  of  a  oomnetency,  the  object  of  the  law  be- 
ing to  provide  for  the  indigent  and  disabled.  A  peiH^ 
sion  is  withheld  from  any  p<'nsioner  who  may  habitu- 
ally wa.ste  the  state's  bounty  in  dis-^ifjation  or  other 
dishonourable  manner.  Pensions  an-  ;d-i>  franted  to 
widows  whose  husbands  were  killetl  or  died  while  in 
active  service  in  the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  widows  of 
deceased  soldiers  who  were  married  to  aueh  aoldieca 
prior  to  the  year  1870,  if  such  widowa  are  of  good 
moral  character  and  in  indigent  circumstances.  The 
number  on  the  pension  rolh  for  1910  was  7899,  of 
which  5.307  were  veterans  and  2.j:10  widows.  The  an- 
nual appropriation  for  this  purjKiae  is  $47.j,0()0. 

G.  Exeiae. — By  Acts  of  1909the8aleof  any  intoxicat- 
ing liquor,  including  wine,  ale,  and  beer,  within  four 
mUes  of  any  pubUc  or  private  schoolhouse  where 
achool  is  kept,  whether  the  school  be  then  in  seeeion  or 
not,  is  prohibited.  At  the  same  session  an  Aet  waa 
pa.ss<'d  prohibiting  the  manuf.ietare  of  such  liquors  in 
the  state,  'l  lioe  measures  virtually  prohibit  the  sale 
or  manufacture  of  '''I'l^^r  anywhere  in  the  state. 

Vlll.  i^RisoNS.— The  ^  state  penitentiaw  is  at 
Nashville.  A  branch  priKm  is  located  at  ratwliy 
Mountain,  east  Tennessee,  where  the  State  owns  ex- 
tensive coal  mines,  in  which  a  large  number  of  pris- 
oners are  worked.  The  oi)eration  of  these  mines  has 
been  ver>*  pn>fitable  to  the  State.  .At  the  main  prison 
are  a  numlxT  of  manufactories  operate*!  by  le.ss«'es  of 
convict  labour.  There  ia  also  a  large  farm  connected 
with  the  r^nitentiar)'  on  which  convict  labour  is  era* 
pkiyed.  The  affairs  of  the  penitentiary  are  adminia- 
tered  by  a  entnmiwnon  of  three,  appointed  bjr  the 
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IX.  CHARirnss. — A.  As!i(>cia!um3. — Any  association 
of  individuals  for  the  supjxjrt  of  public  worship,  to 
build  churches,  and  for  the  in.tintcnaiuu'  of  all  rui.<Mion- 
arv  undertaldngs  may  be  inoor{)orat(Hi.  All  property 
belongiDK  to  any  religious,  charitable,  aeieaUfiOf  litfl^ 
ary,  or  educational  institution  Is  exein|yt  fnm  ttamr' 
t  I  xrcpt  sucli  p:irt  thereof  lus  is usml  in fK'Culor buil* 
ncss  to  compete  with  a  like  busint^ss  wliich  pays  taxes 
to  the  State.  WIktp  ret>ts  and  profits  arc  used  cxclu- 
■ivoly  for  religious  or  charitable  purposes,  including 
dnireh  parsonages  not  enaeding  $5000  in  value,  ana 
in  cases  where  buildings  are  used  partially  for  Uie  pup* 
poses  named  and  other  portiooji  rented  oat  or  otn«>- 
wise  used,  the  ai«t\ssor  shall,  in  m  iking  nssrssmciit, 
apportion  the  same  and  a.si?c«s  th;it  purtKui  fur  taxa- 
tion which  it*  under  this  section  t!ix;vl)lc.  All  pniju  rty 
bcioDging  to  any  of  the  above-named  institutions  and 
not  lued'for  any  purpose  is  not  enmpt.  All  dMBF^ 
m  we  Mtnmpt  from  jury  service. 

B.  TVtMto.— The  general  rule  is  that  a  trast  fbr  a 
charitable  purpose  must  be  of  surh  a  tangible  nature 
that  a  court  of^ eauity  can  (i<-.'il  with  it.  It  must  be  to 
some  pcrnon,  })oily,  or  as.'Mx  iation  of  persons  having  a 
legal  existence  and  with  capacity  to  take  and  adnun- 
ister  the  trust  for  some  definite  and  lawful  pwpoia. 
A  devise  or  bequest  XDSide  directly  to  a  vdmtanr  or 
unincorporated  assoehtkm  muit  fail  for  want  or  ea> 
parity  in  the  devisee  to  take  it  as  a  gift  for  itself;  but 
if  the  gift  be  sufficiently  defhiite  and  made  to  compe- 
tent trustees  for  the  l^enefit  of  the  uniiicorf)orut<'(l  in- 
stitution or  association  it  will  be  good,  that  is,  if  the 
will  dc&ies  how  such  bequest  is  to  be  applied.  Tbe 
distinetion  taken  in  England  between  ■OMntitaoas 
and  efatfitable  uses,  being  inconsistent  wHfi  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  freedf>m  ttiat  obtain  in  this  state,  is 
not  recognized.  Gifts  for  the  gof)d  of  the  soul,  or  for 
prayers  Tor  the  soul  of  the  t<>.'<tu1or,  i<r  for  the  dead 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  chapel  or  church,  or  for  the 
maintenance  of  Catholic  pMi  are  valid.  A  chari- 
table use,  where  neitberlaw  norpoiblio  policy  forbids, 
may  be  applied  to  almost  anvthmg  thai  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  and  welf-<loing  of  social  tu-.m  and 
in  favour  of  all  reliRions  of  whatever  form  ami  cree<l. 

C.  Institutions  -  There  are  three  hospitals  for  the 
insane,  one  in  each  of  the  civil  divisions  of  the  state: 
at  Bolivar,  Nashville,  an  i  Knoxville.  A  Confeder- 
ate Soldiers'  Home  and  a  home  for  blind  girls  is  main- 
tained at  Nashville;  also  a  school  for  blmd  boys  and 
giil«  anil  an  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls,  both 
while  and  colounnl  at  the  same  phice.  A  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  is  maintained  at  Knoxville. 

UArwooD,  C'm<  and  Polilical  Hittoryof  Tmnete*  (Knoxville, 
1828):  Rambet,  Ammob  tj  Tnntum  (FUlMUtoUa.  1H60):  Piii> 
tAN,  Hifloni  of  IViHMUM  (Doaton  UM  Nmt  T«rk.  IhiiU);  Gah- 
BrTT  AVD  (JoonPASTrnE,  Hitliiry  of  T<-nn«*aw jMulmUe,  1W8}} 

UaiMl  Book  «if  r«nn«MM  (NMhviUe.  1903). 

Ttea.  J.  Txna. 

Tezmey,  William  Jewett,  author,  editor,  b.  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  lS14;d.  at  Newark.  New  Jer- 
sey, 20  Sept.,  1HS3.  Graduating  from  Yale  in  1832 
he  studied  medicine,  but  abandoned  it  for  the  law  and, 
on  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  opened  an  office  in  New 
York.  He  then  tried  jounudisn  on  theeditorial staff  of 
the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  and  contributed  editori- 
allytothe  "Evenint:  To.'^t",  during  lR-11-43  and  1S17- 
48.  In  1853  he  entenxi  the  service  of  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.,  publishers,  m  editor,  and,  in  addition  to  a  large 
amount  of  literary  and  critical  work,  began  for  thern, 
in  1861,  tbe  compilation  of  the  "Annual  Cyclopaiiia'* 
which  bo  continued  till  his  death.  He  indexed  T.  H. 
Benton's  "Abridgment  of  the  TM)ftt(n  of  Congress" 
and  added  a  sixteenth  volume  to  the  series  (New  York 
lK.")7-(,()i.  He  oditcfl  the  "(Queens  of  England" 
(is.")i>i;  and  wrote  a  "Militarv  and  Naval  Histor\-  of 
the  Rebellion  in  the  U.  S."  (1865),  and  a  "Grammati- 
cal Analysis"  (1806).    During  a  long  residence  at 


eluding  that  of  collector  of  the  port  during  President 
Buchanan's  administration.  He  became  a  convert  to 
the  CathoUc  Faith  and  married,  as  his  second  wife, 


Sarah,  daughter  of  Orestes  H.  Brownaon  (q.  v.). 


no)  CNew  York),  file*. 


Tboub  F. 


Tentyria  (TENTi-iu),  seat  of  a  titular  suffragan  see 
of  Ptolemais  in  Thebaid  iSecunda.  The  city  was-the 
ci^ital  of  the  nome  of  that  name,  according  to  Am^ 
Uneau,  the  nal  niiaa  being  Nikentori  or  Nitentori, 
^rtiich  signifiM  wiDow  wood  or  wilk>w  earth.  Others 
give  the  derivation  from  th<'  goddt^ss  nathor,or  Ajth- 
roilit*',  who  wa.s  s|>tM  iully  \vorshij>ed  there.  The  croc- 
odile IS  recfjgnized  :is  the  deity  of  the  city  and  was  also 
voterated  as  such  in  tbe  other  Kn'ptian  cities,  wlueh 
CMUed  maoA'  (quarrels,  notably  wnh  Ombos.  Little  ii 
knawa  of  Cwiitianity  ia  that  pbM?e,  as  only  the  names 
of  two  aaeient  bishopa  are  fpven:  Pachymius,  com- 
panion of  Melece  at  the  begmning  of  the  fourth  oen- 
turj*;  and  Serupion,  or  Aprion,  contemporary  and 
friend  of  the  monk  St.  Pachomius,  who  had  in  his  dio- 
rese  his  celebrated  convent  of  Tabennisi.  It  is  to-day 
Dcnderah,  a  town  of  6000  inhabitants  in  the  ifirtiiet 
ofOeneh.  Tba  temple  of  Hatbor  is  still  to  be  seen, 
buut  on  the  foundation  of  another,  yet  more  ancient, 
which  was  in  existence  during  the  reign  of  Cheops  un- 
der the  fourth  dyn;u«ity,  and  in  which  was  foumi  the 
cclebrattnl  zwliuc  now  in  Paris;  then  an;  al-<i  the 
temples  of  Mammisi  and  of  Lus,  of  the  Roman  or 
Ptolemaic  epoch. 

Le  (jricN.  Or,Vn«  chritL,  U.  607;  Shtbl  Diet.  tfQr.  9nd  Ami. 

(Park.  18M).  140-2. 

8.  TaiLai. 

Tenure,  BoOLESiastical.  — I.  In  the  feudal  syi> 
torn  an  occIesiMtical  hef  followed  all  the  laws  laU 
down  for  tempetll  fMk  The  suzerain,  e.  g.  faUiop^ 
abbot,  or  other  puewjsm',  Banted  an  estate  in  pei^ 
petuity  to  a  person,  who  tlwKby  beoame  his  vanal. 
As  .such,  the  grantee  at  his  enfeoffment  did  honing.; 
to  his  overlortl,  took  an  oath  of  fealty,  and  made 
offering  of  the  preswribed  money  or  oi  hi  r  object,  by 
reiuson  of  which  he  held  his  fief.  These  requirements 
had  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  there  was  a  change 
in  the  person  of  the  suserain  or  vassal.  These  fins 
were  granted  bv  ehnrdmien  to  pi'inees,  barona, 
knights,  and  otners,  who  thereupon  assumed  the 
obligation  of  protecting  the  church  and  domains  of 
the  overlord.  This  system  of  feudal  tenure  was  not 
always  restricted  to  lands,  as  church  revenues  and 
tithes  were  often  farmed  out  to  secular  persons  as  a 
species  of  eoelesiaBtical  fief.  Strictly  speaking,  how- 
ever, a  firf  WM  neaaBy  defined  as  unmovabte  prop- 
erty whose  usufruct  perpetuallv  ocmoeded  to  another 
under  the  obligation  of  fealty  and  penmnal 
homage.  A  fief  was  not  ecclesiastical  simply  hecau.'-e 
it«  overlord  was  a  churchman;  it  was  requi.site  alf<o 
that  the  domain  granted  should  be  church  property. 
Laods,  which  belongod  to  the  patrimony  of  an 
etawanw,  beneiae  a  leeahr  fief  if  habeitowadf* 


cat  Analysis  ^ifHK);.  Lninng  a  long  rcsiaence 
Hiaabeth,  N.    he  beU  sevsnlkMMl  puUieoffioes 


An  fiefs  were  personal  and  hereditary,  and  many  of 

the  latter  could  be  inherited  by  female  descent. 
Fiefs  bestowed  by  the  Church  on  vassals  were  called 
active  fiefs;  when  churchmen  themselves  undertook 
obligations  to  a  suzerain,  the  fiefs  were  called  passive. 
In  the  latter  case,  tcmixT.d  princes  gave  certain  lands 
to  tbe  Church  by  enfeoffing  a  bishop  or  abbot,  and 
the  latter  had  then  to  do  homage  as  pro-vasBal  and 
undertake  all  the  implied  obligations.  When  these 
included  military  ser\'ice  the  eech-sia-it ic  was  emfww- 
er(^I  to  fulfil  this  duty  by  a  sub.'^t itule  It  was  as 
passive  fiefs  that  many  bishoprics,  ablmciea,  and  prel- 
acies, as  to  their  tem'p^jralities,  were  held  of  kin^  in 
the  aaediwral  period,  and  tbe  power  thereby  ac<|iMwd 
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hf  nmltf  prfaneeB  over  elertionH  to  ccolcfliastical 
dvKnities  led  to  the  bitter  strife  over  inv(»^tituraj. 
tSbsb  pauive  hefs  vvere  conferred  by  the  siuerain 
tavesting  the  newly-electt$d  churchman  with  crotier 
and  ring  at  Uw  time  of  hia  maiun«^  homage,  but  the 
employment  of  theee  symbols  of  spiritual  power  grado- 
ally  pavr<l  the  wny  to  rxi>rbitniit  claim.s  on  the  pjirt  of 
thc«ccul;irovcrlni(l-i  >  .set-  iNVK.vriTiKKS,  Conflict  of). 
Among  j>;ipjvl  ti<  f^;  were  nu'lud«'»l  not  merely  landed 
fatay*,  oowevi-r  \  ;u;t,  >)ut  ubo  duchies,  principalities, 
Mid  SVeD  kingii  'iiiH  When  the  pope  enfeoCfed  A 
prinea,  the  lalier  did  homage  to  him  as  to  his  liege 
laed,  and  aeknywledged  hie  TMsabge  by  an  anmuil 
tribute.  Pius  V  (29  Mar.,  1507)  decreed  that,  in 
future,  fiefs  Iwlonging  strictly  to  the  Patrimony  of  St. 
I'cttr  should  be  inoorporatid  with  the  Pontifical 
States  whenever  the  v!i,s.s;dHKu  lapj*ed,  and  t  hat  no  new 
enfeoffment  take  tihu-r,  John,  KiM  of  England,  de- 
oliWBd  that  he  hew  his  realm  ae  «  fief  from  tbe  pope 
in  1218,  and  Jfunee  II,  King  of  Aragon,  accepted  the 
same  relation  for  Sardmia  and  Corsica  m  12t)5.  The 
mopt  fatnou.H  papal  fief  was  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
and  Si(  i!y,  sprinKiiig  frf)m  invc,>ititure8  of  1059  and 
1269.  Niodern  ooiiditiona  in  Italy  have  made  im- 
poflsible  any  continuance  of  such  feudal  relations. 

II.  As  to  the  tenure  by  which  churolilande  are  sow 
hM  by  tHlee  before  the  civil  hnr,  eee  PKmnrrr, 
E>ccucaiA8TicAL;  and  Trustee  Ststem. 

III.  For  the  perpetual  tenure  by  ineumbents  of 
benefice-^  and  ecclesiastical  dignities,  see  BENEncE. 

FBHiuuutt.  BMuHkta  CaiMnioa,  III  (Konu.  1886).  a.  v. 
riutufo:  MASeauS',  iiutkmliamm  Canontea,  IlfRome,  17S7). 

W.  H.  w.  FANNma. 

T*08,  titulariee,  suffragan  of  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor. 

A  city  of  Caria,  situated  on  a  |M-nin8ul;i  <q»posite  Sa- 
mos,  it  wiw  an  asylum  for  the  (Ireeks,  likewise  for  the 
Minyte  of  Orchomenos;  then  came  colonies  fn>tii  Ionia, 
Athens,  and  Boeotia  and  gradually  the  population  be- 
came Urecian.  This  very  prosperous  city  was  one  of 
the  first  attadced  by  the  ftwriani;  the  inhahitante  fled 
into  Thrace  and  founded  Abdiffa,  dmtag  the  reign  of 
Cyru.«.  Those  who  remaiDed  in  Teos  allie<l  them- 
Bflveri  with  the  .\thenians.  Later  they  revolte<l,  go- 
ing over  to  the  Hpartan  rule,  but  were  afterwards 
reoonquered  bv  the  Athenians.  The  walla^reoentl^ 
dwmrared,  3H  mih»  in  eireumferenoe,  dale  moi  this 
time,  as  do  also  tbe  peater  part  of  tha  monniMBilB 
wbien  made  it  one  or  the  moet  beantifol  eitiee  of 
Ionia.  Teos  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  and,  there- 
fore, for  the  worship  u{  Bacchus.  Here  wju*  born  the 
poc't  Anacreon.  Here  too  wjus  the  home  of  a  body  of 
bacchanahan  artists  who  furnLshed  actors  for  the 
theatres  of  Asia  and  the  Archipelago.  It  was  tlut  begin- 
ning of  the  anoient  theatre.  In  Older  to  further  eom- 
neroe  mmI  the  pomiit  of  the  fine  arta,  Teos,  after  havi- 
ing  saved  the  mft  of  the  Homan  pnrtnr  Hepulus  from 
AntiorlMH,  Kiii(i of  SiiTiji,  securcfl  for  it.s  lrrrit<irv  in  lii'.i 
B.C.  frill  1 1  Iditiie  ;u  II !  u  great  number  of  CI  rtn-iuti  eit  lestlio 
fijlbt  of  perpetual  asylum,  tliis  privilege  beirig  largely 
dne  to  the  temple  of  Bacclni.H.  During  the  Christian 
•Btabnoatnotmngis  known  of  thia  city.  Itfigumin 
an  the  **NotitiiBGpificx)p.<ituttm"  as  a  flnffngaa  of 
EphesuR,  but  in  the  fifteenth  century  no  mention  is 
made  of  it.  Teos  is  believe<l  t<>  have  bwn  destroyed 
by  an  eurtliiiu;ik.e.  Amont;  it-j  hi.shop.x  I.c  (jViim 
(Oriens  ehristiaiius,  I,  727)  mentiuus:  Maximums  at  tlie 
Council  of  Niee;  Geniiadius  at  Chalcedon,  451 ;  finally 
St.  Hadnnina  who  ie  eaid  to  have  lived  about  the 
eleventh  eenuny,  and  wfaoee  feast  days  are  2  Feb* 
ruan,'  and  14  July,  at  Torceili  near  Venice.  To-day 
Te«>H  iH  known  as  AiglK-^djik,  near  Sivri-IIisaar;  it  is  a 
nahie  of  the  ^^'injak  of  Smyrna;  its  ndns  biiVB  flQS 
nished  a  great  many  inscriptions. 

Smith.  Dxiei.  of  Or.  anA  Rom.  (Jeog.,  a.  v.;  TrxiBR.  An*  Minrure 
(Psria,  1803),  361-6;  WADDlNaTom,  Eiphcntum  ilea  imeripliofu 
mrnmim  <f  hnnw.  Ati*  Mintiert,  29-SA;  Bulletin  dr  corretp<mdmiu$ 
Iffllirjiiii  IV.  M-e,  110-31.  ie4-«3:  ScnnrLsm.  I>«r«6M  9W. 
ma  OeMs.  MWl  CvorsBs.  I«  fWstNn  *Amm.  til,  4ai-«i 

XIV.— » 


CSAMT,  Ls  pnrine$  romuimt  vneonmMn  JFAmU  (Fhiii^  IWM), 

a  VAXXBi. 

Tepie.  Diocese  of  (Tepicensis). — Diocese  of  the 
Menean  E^pobli^  sofluMgan  of  the  AtehbiBhoprio  of 
OuadaIa}era.  Its  area  is  that  of  the  federal  state  at 

the  same  name,  thiit  is,  10,951  sq.  m.,  besid<'.>;  a  few 

Eari.shc8  situated  in  tlm  wi'stern  part  of  .);iliser>.  It 
as  a  population  of  171, S37  inhuhitant.s  (Ceiisn.M  of 
1910).  The  principal  city  which  is  also  the  residence 
of  the  bishop  and  the  political  head  is  Tepic,  3146 
feet  above  sea  level  and  has  16,806  inhabitanta.  All 
tUi  tflfritory  was  (fiseovered  and  devastated  and  the 
natives  cruelly  treated  hv  the  famou5  Nuno  de  Gu»- 
man  in  1.5.30.  It  i.n  Kiiid  that  during  the  conquest, 
many  plots  and  even  attempts  at  insurreeticjii  were 
made,  not  only  by  tbe  allied  Indians  but  also  by  the 
Spanish  themselves.  To  check  this  evi!*  ioaaa  wen 
hanged  and  otben  wen  nirt  in  prison;  nwar  iiem  toi^ 
tured  to  obtain  eonfesstens  as  to  the  Insygaton  of 
these  conspiracies,  the  object  of  which  in  mo.st  oases 
W!is  to  return  to  Mexico.  The»«>  cruelties  caused  such 
despair  among  the  Indiana  who  carried  the  supplies  of 
the  expe<litif)n  that  a  great  many  committed  sudde 
by  hanging  themselves  in  groups  of  ten.  The  Spanish 
hod  already  established  theinselves»  and  cities  SWih  as 
Tepic,  Compostela,  S.  Bias,  Acaponetam,  ete.  had  al- 
reaidy  been  founded  when  religious  services  were  e«- 
tabliiihed.  These  soon  developed  and  thrived  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Bishopric  of  Ghiadalsjaia  in 

154S. 

The  mountainous  region  of  t  he  wonderful  pvovinoss 
of  Nayarit,  inhabited  by  barbwous  and  feroeioua 
tribes  of  Indians,  were  still  remaining  refractory  to 
civilisation  and  Christianity.  In  1668  the  Francis- 
can Fathers  J.  Caballero  and  Juan  B.  Ramirez  at- 
tempted, liut  in  vain,  to  peiietnite  these  mountains. 
The  venerable  Father  Morgil  of  the  convent  of  Zaca- 
tecas  also  tried  to  reach  those  regions  in  1711,  but  he 
was  forced  to  retreat  without  satisfaction.  Nayarit, 
iriiioh  belonged  to  the  Bi.slioprio  of  Durango  since  its 
creation  in  1620,  remained  so  until  the  Bishop  of 
Durango  gave  the  mission  of  eivilieing  this  wild  coun- 
try to  Father  Tom;is  de  Solohoga,  S.J.,  [)rofes.sor  of 
moral  theolog>'  at  tlie  college  at  burango;  he  wa»s  suc- 
cessful in  i>enetrating  the  country  to  (he  heart  of  the 
mountains  and  there  l)egan  to  .'^ow  fruitful  8ee<ls  in 
1716.  When  the  Marquis  of  Valero  was  Viceroy  of 
New  St)ain  he  received  through  the  royal  oedula  of 
Philip  V  an  order  to  subdue  the  Lidians  of  that  terri- 
tor>*  and  make  them  swear  allegiance  to  the  Spanish 
monarch;  after  many  blomly  Imttles  and  with  many 
difiieiiities  und  har(l'-liij)s,  he  succeeded,  with  the  help 
of  his  brave  captains  ui  tiiking  possession  of  the  fa- 
mous Mesa  del  Tonatiy.  At  bis  request  the  Father 
^vinoiai  oi  the  Society  of  Jesus  <Kf  Mew  Spain  sent 
several  missionariee  to  convert  the  newly-< onquered 

Indians.  Thev  soon  e.Hahli.shed  nourishing  mi.ssions 
which,  when  tlie  Ji-suits  were  exp<  lle<l  liy  the  Decree 
of  Cliarles  111,  included  the  following  missions:  .Santa 
Rita,  Santa  Teresa,  Iscat^u,  Jesus  Mario,  SSma.  Trij»> 
idad,  Giuanamota,  and  Roeario.  After  the  SBqMlUon 
of  the  Jesuits  the  parish  priest  of  BolaAot  on  soml 
oeoBsloiis  visited  the  leduetlqnB.  The  IVsaeiBoaa 
Fathers  took  charge  of  the  missions  until  the  year 
1S07,  when  the  Fathers  of  the  College  of  Ntiestra 
Sefioni  Zae:ile<-:us  returned  and  remained  Wtiltha 
mother-house  at  Zaoatecas  wa£  abolished. 

In  1891  Loo  XIII  created  the  Diooeee  of  Tepio 
which  beeainasuftagsa  of  the  Arahbishoprio  of  Guad- 
alajara; it  was  completed  with  several  parishes  situ- 
ated in  the  present  State  of  Jalisco.  The  bishoprio 
has  1  semiiuu y  ;uul  72  alumni;  23  Catholic;  .s<'iiools  and 
G  Catholic  colleges  with  alKJUt  3,000  alumni.  The 
prei«(>nt  bishop  is  the  Ht.  Rev.  Andrew  iSegura,  who 
was  consecrated,  16 Sept,  1806.  Thsnan8Protsi 
tant  ohurcfasa. 
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OmntaAM,  Hist,  dti  Sayant  (Mesioo,  I8S7):  Davii^,  CtmHum 
(l(  is  Hut,  da  Im  C»mr.  da  Jmum  tn  Nurra  A'^jnAa  (Pucblk, 

Camilu  s  Chivelij. 

Topi,  a  PremonBtr!it<iisi:in  ahliry  in  llu-  wt^tcrn 
part  of  Ii<)h«'nii;i,  iiirhul*"*!  in  the  Arclidioccw  of 
Prague;  it  wan  founded  in  1193  by  the  blessed 
martyr  Hrosnata,  a  Bohemian  nobleman  (d.  1217^. 
The  nrat  monks  eame  from  the  Abbey  oC  StnhoT  m 
Pk«gae.  TepI  eeoBped  any  dama^  in  the  Htmite 
War8,  probnnly  on  account  of  thi-  niilitarv'  spirit  of  its 
Abbot,  H;u  ko  of  Hisenbcrg  (14  1 1  -14  i,  wlio  \vu«  aidtni 
by  his  n  hil ivi'f*.  It  mlTcrcd,  howt-ver,  all  the  more 
during  tlie  era  of  thv  llefonnation.  LuthtrV  doc- 
trine Boun  found  adherents  Mnonc  the  subj(-«-ts  of 
theabbcgr.  In  1626 there wwAreoeUkHiasunBt  the 
abbot  and  peaee  waa  not  xcatored  tintil  the  ring- 
hadcrii  of  the  revolt  were  execiito<l.  In  f  he  following 
yeere  a  mimlx^r  of  the  monks  left  the  order  luid  mar- 
ried. Monastic  (ILscipline  wxs  rotoreti  by  Ablwit 
Johann  Kurz  ( 1  .'»r>.'>- oU)^  wlio  uIho  raUibliehed  u  theo- 
logical Mcliool.  Hut  his  fiUcccMsor,  Johann 
Unig  (16&&^),  had  a  struggle  with  insubordination 
In  the  moaaetery.  WHb  the  aid  of  the  ardibiehop  he 
was  able  to  improve  the  monafitenr'  and  the  ^.chool. 
^broasht  baek  most  of  his  HubjectM  to  the  Catholic 
Church  bv*  conipuldion,  after  ncntlc  treatment  had 
failed,  llie  reform  was  continued  by  Mathias  Gohl 
(1585-96).  Andreas  Ebersbach  (159»-1629)  waa  a 
aeakras  motmer  of  the  abbey  and  nised  it  to  such  a 
beiriit  that  h  was  edled  the  "nuieery  of  pastoral 
work".  Parochial  work  and  higher  e<lucatiim  me  still 
important  feat  tin's  of  the  life  of  the  ablny.  The  :d»- 
boy  h:u<  thr  i>a.si<ir:il  care  of  twenty-four  parish*^  that 
are  ail  in  the  wet-lern  part  of  lioheinia,  asi'ction  which  is 
almost  entirely  German.  A  t  went  v-fift  h  parish  is  be  ing 
fonned.  The  abbey  has  a  theoiogiGal  achool  of  the 
Older  witii  a  two^eanP  oouvse  and  three  ptofeaww. 
Since  1809  it  has  had  charge  of  the  German  (ji/mnasium 
at  Pilwn  when' t  here  are  fourteen  canons,  it  ahso  owns 
the  celehruN  1  l  ure  of  Marienbad.  It  wipjiort*  hos- 
pitals at  Tepi  and  Marienbad.  The  membtirs  of  the 
abbey  include  84  pri<>st8,  13  clerics,  and  2  novices. 
The  present  monatitery  building  was  erected  by  Abbot 
Raimund  Wilfert  II  (1688-1724);  the  library  was 
built  by  Abbot  Gilbert  Holmer  (since  1900).  The 
Romanesque  church,  with  additions  in  the  style  of  the 
tr:insit  ion  to  the  GoUufl,  is  one  of  the  oldMt  ohurofaes 
of  liohemia. 

Kauiak,  Itrozrtata  u.  die  PTamontlrnltnur-At'li  I  T- id  (liod  wLi 
Ptlsen.  IShaj;  Fenliuhrift  turn  TltO-Jdhrti/tn  Jubiiaum  dtr  <7Hb»* 
4mmt  det  I^mon*traten*erttiflm  3M  (T«pl,  18U):  OaUMt* 
Omik.  u.  BfckrMmno        Stifim  fifi  (PUmd.  niO);  tls, 

0iwifi>ii  jUMiirtHrt  (ViMow,  mijTM-se. 

Teramo,  Diocbsb  of.  in  southern  Italy,  la  the 
past  the  city  was  injured  by  earthquakes.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Tordino  and  the  Veasola 

in  a  very  fertile  district,  and  was  formerly  noted  for  its 
manufacture  of  delf ;  ore  is  found  in  the  vicinity.  ■  The 
cathedral  is  far  from  beini;  uniform  in  vie,  tlie  fiirade 
being  like  a  fortress  wall  in  which  a  (iothic  gate  h:wl 
been  constructed;  it  contains,  however,  sevcrid  works 
of  iul.  among  than  the  tomb  of  Bishoi)  Nicola  Ar- 
cioni  (1817).  Tbe  Chiurches  of  S.  Domenico  nnd  of  8. 
I^anoesoo  are  also  worth  visiting.  In  ancient  days  it 
waa  called  Interamnia  and  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment (if  tl/c  Pr.ecutii,  a  Samnite  people;  in  313  it.  r.  a 
Roman  colony,  Inteninmia  Pra;cutiana,  was  .'«'ttle<l 
there;  from  them  is  deriv«?d  the  name  of  the  entire  re- 
gioo,  AbruzEi,  a  name  already  adopted  in  the  sixth 
eentury.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  period  are 
an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  and  an  aqueduet.  After 
the  Longt^ard  invasion  it  became  the  residence  of  a 
onstal/io,  depending  on  the  Duke  of  S|>oleto;  under  the 
Frank.s  it  was  the  seat  of  a  count.  In  the  beginning 
of  I  lOS  it  was  annexed  bv  the  Normans;  in  1 1.'>.5  Count 
Liwetello  rdielled  agaioist  King  Roger  and  destroyed 


tin  eity,  soon  ninifit  through  the  effotta  viVUkuf 

Guido  (1132),  for  which  he  and  his  purressors  watS 
^^^atlted  the  invotiture  of  the  principality.  Prolv 
ahly  at  this  time  am.-r  the  rustuni  of  the  bi»ihopN  of 
Teramo  of  pontificating  armeii  and  having  arms  aiso 
(m  the  altar.  Hardly  had  the  town  risen  again  nrhan 
it  began  a  aeriea  of  quarrels  with  Aaooli,  which  umm* 
than  onoe  threatened  to  become  sanauinary.  Teramo 
resisted  till  the  end  of  1270  duriiui  the  Angevin  inva- 
sion.   A  little  later  the  bishops  afiandotu  ti  their  t«-m- 

IKirai  sovereignty  und  a  royal  c  ijitain  was  installed, 
n  the  beginning  of  the  fifte«'nth  century  the  Melatioo, 
di  Janni,  and  Acquaviva  bi'gan  to  struggle  for  poaMB* 
aion  of  the  town.  In  1416  it  was  sackeoDy  '-"niiiiiiK  • 
Frenchman,  exasperated  by  bong  deprived  of  the  title 
of  high  constable  of  the  kingdom;  cfuring  the  pilLme 
the  treasurer  of  the  catheilral,  including  a  preci<jua 
ver  ahur  frontal.  disapjM'ared. 

The  city  whicli  at  that  time  contained  70,000  inhabi- 
tants be|;an  to  decay.  From  1438  till  1443  it  belonged  • 
to  the  pnnoioality  which  Franoeeoo  Sforaa  had  fonned 
in  the  Marehes.  Alfonso  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
Abruszi,  and  in  14.')9  Giosia  Acquaviva  was  made  Duke 
of  Teramo,  against  the  will  of  the  citiiens.  The  fol- 
lowing year  it  taki  n  hy  riccininn  for  R6n6  of 
Anjou;  in  14G1  it  was  retaken  by  Mattw  di  Capua. 
In  1519  Andrea  Acquaviva  assumc^l  anew  the  lord- 
ship of  Teramo  and  besi«Ked  the  town;  but  he  was 
forced  to  resign.  About  000  a.  d.,  according  to  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  Abruzzian  church  having  been 
long  without  a  bLshop,  the  election  of  Oppirtunus  waa 
procunxl;  hence  the  origin  of  thi'  >- 1-  dates  back  to  the 
fifth  century  at  h'a.'<t,and  tlie  hishoj)  s  title  was  taken 
not  from  the  town  but  from  the  district.  It  may  be 
even  more  ancient.  Among  its  other  prelates  wevBC 
St.  Berardus  (1115),  descended  from  the  family  of 
the  Counts  dei  Marai;  Maiteo  de  Balato  (1251),  oafH 
tured  during  the  inroad  of  the  Ascolani  and  liberated 
through  the  intervention  of  Innocent  IV;  Blessed  An- 
tonio Fatati  (HtW),  counsellor  of  King  Alfonso  I; 
(Jian  Ant.  Camp:tno  (14t>3),  a  litterateur  and  poet; 
(iiaoomo  Hilveri-Picoolomini  (1553),  distinguished  at 
the  Council  of  TWnt;  Leonardo  Cassiani  (1693),  who 
inuMoved  the  state  of  the  clergy;  Miobde  MileUa 
(1850),  incarcerated  bv  the  new  government  in  1861. 
In  isjs  the  Diocese  of  Ortona,  which  is  now  only  an 
arehijjresbyteral  church,  was  incoriK»rat(Hl  with  the 
iS«K'  of  Teriimo.  The  latter  is  immediately  subject  to 
the  Holy  See  and  contains  121  parishes,  220  secular 
antl  13  re^lar  priests,  3  houses  of  rcli^;iottS  and  1  of 
monks,  2  msUtutes  for  boys  and  4  for  gurla. 

CAirmLumt,  U  oMm*  if/taMa.  XXI;  rAUU,gtar<B  «hMm> 
Ucm  •  cmU  .  .  .  «  ArMw  CTtnawi  18fi»^). 

U.  Bbnioiii. 

Teree.— The  origin  of  Terce,  likstliat  of  Sext  Mid 
None,  to  which  it  bous  a  close  relationship,  dates  back 
to  Apoetolio  times.  As  baa  already  been  stated  (see 
None)  according  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Romans 

and  Gro«'k«,  the  day  and  the  night  re«i>ectively  were 
divided  into  four  parts  of  alsiut  thni-  Innirs  t  a*  h. 
The  weond  division  of  the  day  hours  w:is  that  of 
Terce  from  nine  o'clock  until  midday.  These  di\'i- 
sions  of  t  he  day  were  also  in  vogue  among  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  In  the  New  Testament  we  find 
mention  of  the  sixth  hour  in  Matt.,  xx,  5:  xxvii,  45: 
Mark,  xv,  33;  John,  xix,  14;  of  the  mnth  hour,  in 
Matt.,  xxA-ii,  46;  Mark,  xv,  34;  Acts,  x,  ,{  and  30. 
(S<H'  No.ne.)  The  hour  of  Terce  is  mentioned  in  the 
following  passages:  the  householder  hires  laixjurrrs 
at  the  third  hour,  Matt .,  xx.  3 ;  Jesus  is  crucified  at  the 
third  hour,  Mark,  x\%  25;  the  Holy  Ghost  descends 
uyxm  the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  at  the 
third  hour.  Acts,  ii,  15.  Some  of  these  texts  prove 
that  these  three  hours  were,  in  prefin-nce  to  fithers, 
chosen  for  prayer  by  the  Christians,  and  probably  also 
by  the  .It'w,>^,  fruin  w  iiom  t  he  Christ  i.ans  ajipt  ar  to  have 
bonowed  the  custom.   We  find  frequent  mention  in 
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the  Father?  of  the  Church  and  the  ecclesiastical 
writera  uf  th(<  thud  cflotaiy  of  Teroe,  Scxt,  and  Nona 
■■  Ikmwi  fat  daOf  pnqrui.  for  anmple,  Tertulliaai 
ChBMBt  of  AlenoMna,  andtiieOuMiiiflot  Hippolytoi 

(see  Clement,  "St n.ni;>f . VTI,  vii,  in  P.  G.,  IX.  455- 
458).  Tcitullian  h.us  ixpress-sly  that  we  should  always 
pray,  and  that  there  is  no  prescribed  time  for  prayer, 
out  adds:  "Ah  reg^fds  the  time,  thereshouid  be  do  lax 
ohwvationof  certain  hours — I  meanfOf  those  common 
Iwam  iihieh  have  long  OMilwd  the  divm 
tke  UAcd,  the  rfxth,  udth«  nmtb— and  whidi  wenwar 
obser\'r-  in  Si  Htituro  fo  }m»  more  solemn  than tliefBIt 
(Dc  Orui.,  XXXIII,  XXV.  in  P.  L.,  I,  1191-1193). 

ClciiuTit  ami  lVrtiilIi;in  in  tlirsf  ii.issaKes  refer  only 
to  private  prayer  at  ihfse  thn-e  hours.  The  Canons 
of  HippolytUB  also  .spoak  of  these  three  hours  as  euit^ 
able  tor  private  prayer.  However,  oa  the  days  caUed 
"days  of  station",  Uiai  is  to  say  Wednesday  and  Fri- 
day, which  were  set  apart.  a«  especially  consecrnted  to 

fjrnyer,  ami  Sunday,  these  hours  wen?  re<-ited  in  pub- 
ic (("anon,  xx,  xxvi).  St.  Cyiiriau  remarked  that 
these  three  hours  had  been  oKserved  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  that  Chri.slian.s  should  al.io  ob«ervc  them 
f£>e  Qratione,  XXXIV,  in  P.  L.,  IV,  541).  In  the 
ioinih  eentury  the  euatom  of  praying  at  theae  boun 
became  more  frequent,  and  even  obliiatoiyt  at  leaat 
for  monks  (see  the  texts  of  the  Apostolie  Constitu- 
tions, of  St.  Ephrem,  of  St.  I$a.sil,  of  the  autlior  of  "  De 
Virninitate"  quoted  in  Baumrr-Hiroii,  "lliytoiro  ilu 
br<?viaire",  116,  121,  129,  ISC).  Our  t«>.\t.s  say  noth- 
ing as  to  what  were  the  dements  of  the  prayer  of 
Tercc,  Sext,  or  None  b<tfore  the  fowth  COttwy. 
Doubtless,  Uice  all  prayers  at  that  time,  tbcgr  mn 
oompooed  of  pfwlms,  canticlc«,  hymns,  and  litanies. 
It  is  from  the  fourtli  rdiluni-  onward.s  that  \\v  can 
gather  a  more  pr('<-is<-  idea  a.s  to  tlx'  coiiiposil ion  of 
the  hour  of  Tcrrc.  In  the  fourth  c^'iitun-,  a.'<  \vc  have 
said,  the  cu.siom  of  prayer  at  Terce  spread,  and  tended 
to  become  oblii;ator>-,  at  lesat  for  monks.  There  is  DO 
mition  in  the  "Peiiegrinatio  ad  Looa  Sanota"  of  an 
oAeeofT^ree  on  ordinary  days.  Some  authors  have 
misunderstood  the  text  here,  otit  there  i.s  no  mention 
of  a  meetinR  at  this  hour,  e.xcrpt  on  Sunday  ami  dur- 
ing l^ent  (s«<e  Cabrol,  "Etude  .«ur  la  IVregrinatio  Sil- 
via-", Paris,  l*iU5,  p.  45,  40).  The  hour  of  Ten*  is 
also  mentioned  inSt.. Jerome ''Ep.  ad  LiEtam."  in  P.L., 
XXII.  876: " Ep.  ad  fiustoch."  in  P.  L.,  XXII.  420;  in 
the  Life  of  St.  Melania  the  Younger,  Analecta  Bol- 
landiana",  VIII,  1880,  n.  10;  in  Cassian,  "De  instil. 
c<i-nob.",  in  P.  L.,  LXl.X,  112,  12(>.  etc. 

.\t  this  period  it  i.s  compo.s<>d  of  the  same  cli  iiH'iit.g 
as  the  hours  of  Sext  and  None;  the  i|i>trihutioti  i.s  the 
■nme, and  it  is cle.<u- that  the  thnt  "lit t!f  hours"  were 
eompoMd  at  the  same  tiny  and  that  thes-  have  the 
aame  origin.  The  psslms  of  Terce  are  different  from 
( liose  of  the  other  two  hours.  There  were  also  cer- 
tain varieties  of  composition.  Thus,  in  certain  coun- 
tries, three  psalm,s  wcr  •  a.-^sigm  .1  to  Terce,  siztoSesty 
nine  to  None,  in  virtue  of  the  s\  iol)<>lism. 

The  composition  varies  aLso  in  the  various  liturgies. 
In  the  Greek  Church  Terce  is  composed  of  two  parts, 
each  made  up  of  psalms  (two  for  the  6rst,  three  forthe 
eeoond),  with  invitatory,  troparia,  and  final  pniyer. 
(See  Neale  and  Littledale,  "Commentary  on  the 
Pi»alnv.s",  1,  p.  34  ]  In  the  Brneiii- 1 iTie  Hite,  Terce 
comprises,  on  week  days,  tin*  Or.adiial  Psjthns,  119, 
120,  and  121,  with  a  capitulum,  verse,  Kyric,  Pater, 
and  prayer.  On  Sundays  and  Xlondays  the  Gradual 
Bulms  are  replaced  by  three  oc'tonaries  (i.  e.  three 
sections  of  eignt  verses  each)  of  Pulm  exviii.  In  the 
Mozarabic  Rite,  three  octonaries  of  PiB.  crriii  are  aho 
recited,  the  eomjK)sif  ion  o1  hcrwisr  difff  riiiK  very  little. 
In  the  main,  the  recitation  of  tlinc  [isahus  at  Terce, 
as  at  the  other  two  "little  hour>"  of  (li.-  day,  is 
founded  on  a  universal  and  very  ancient  tradition. 

Biea  on  this  point  are  on^  exceptional.  The 
of  the  Boman  Liturgy*  whioh  at  first 


appears  to  be  somewhat  diiTerent,  may  be  traced  to 
uaa  tradition  also.  In  this  rite  a  part  of  Ps.  exviii  is 
Maitadai  Terce  as  weU  as  at  the  other  "little  boun", 
tike  pealm  beins  divided  into  three  double  oetonaries. 

After  the  new  Ps.alter  .«UTanged  in  1911-12,  thcpsalms 
are:  on  Sunday,  Ps.  exviii  (thn*e  diviHion.s) ;  on  Mon- 
day, I's  xxvi  (two  (iivision.sj;  onTuetiday,  P.s.  xx.xix 
(three  divisions) ;  on  Wednesday,  Ps.  liii  (two  divi- 
gions);  on  Thimiday,  Pb.  bodiiume  divisions);  on 
Friday,  Ps.  max  (two  divisions);  od  Saturday,  Pa. 
d  (tlmedlviriona).  The  number  three  is  theraore 
pnMTVedtn  each  e:L«e.  The  liynin  "Nunc  Sancte 
nobis  Spiritus"  rccails.thedesceulol  the  iioly  Ghost 
up^>n  the  Apostles.  The otlur elemtnta MO tM ■amo 
as  for  Sext  and  None. 

The  Fathen  of  the  Church  and  the  liturgista  of  the 
Middle  Ages  eonaidered  the  honr  of  Terae  an  aom> 
siponding  to  the  hour  of  Christ's  eondemnation  to 
death.  They  also  often  point  out  on  this  oerasion  the 
my.steries  of  the  miuihcr  three,  which  in  ecelesiiistical 
svmbohsm  is  a  siwred  nunil»er  (--i-v  Jiona,  loe.  cit  ). 
What  gives  to  it  it,s  espccjjU  dignity,  however,  is  its 
association  with  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  at  this  very  hour 
("seemg  it  is  but  the  tnird  hour  of  the  day  ",  Acts,  II, 
15).  In  sever.al  liturgies,  .nnd  particidarfy  in  the  Ro- 
man, this  connexion  is  hroupit  to  mind  by  one  or 
other  of  forrnuhc.  .Anaiti.  this  is  the  reason  why, 
from  tin-  earliest  times,  the  hour  of  Tercc  was  chosen 
as  that  of  the  Mass  on  feast  days.  Sometimes,  also, 
this  hour  is  called  in  liturgical  language  hora  awrea  or 
ham  sacra  (see  Durandus,  "De  rit.  eooles.",  c.  viii). 

Fmsrousivi^,  Dr  Irmpnrr  hornr.  mnimir.  fRomo.  \K7\)  :  Box*, 
Ojx-rd  cmnt'i:  l)t  trrtiit  (.Vntwcrp.  It'.TTf,  727  iu|f]. ;  thf  t*  xl..  from 
Tkktui.lian.  Cu.Mr.NT  or  Ai.exandbi *.  .'^t.  Cvphian.  ••tc, 
<HH)tf«i  in  nXi'MKn-BiROM.  Ilinloirt  ilu  lirh<r.,ri.  1,  7M,  7.S.  194- 
197,  etc.;  MaKt^nc,  De  antii{ui»  eceli  fxir  rUiliun.  Ill,  20  nqq. ; 
Dt  onltgMt  monacAorum  ritihuM.  IV,  27;  l.i:ri.Knrq,  in  Cabbou 
Diet.  d§  Ktrnwi*  *t  dfartUeiagU,  s.  r.  Brfviairt;  Nkauc  and 
LnnaMiai  Cvmwumtmrn  m  Im  iWau.  I,  Si;  BAnrrou  Hut.  im 

F,  Cabrol. 

Terenuthis,  titular  sec,  suffragan  of  AntinoS  in 
Thebais  Prima.  Le  Quien  (Oriens  clirist.,  II,  Gil) 
mentions  two  of  its  blKbops:  Arsinthiua  in  401 ;  Eulo- 
gius  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431.  The  monks 
sometimes  sought  refuge  tli<>re  during  incursions  of 
the  barbarian Mazili8(Cotelier,  "Ecclesiffi  graecemon- 
umenta",  I,  393).  John  Moschus  went  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  (Pratum  spir- 
ituale,  LIV.  C'XIVi.  There  is  frecjuent  mention  of 
this  town  in  Christ i:in  Coptic  literature.  The  present 
vilhi^ie  of  Tarr:ineh  in  tlie  Pro\  iiiceof  Beherali  replaces 
Terenuthis,  the  ruins  of  which  lie  about  a  mile  ami  a 
quarter  to  the  west.  It  has  IS^iO  inhal>itants.  .\bout 
nineand  aynurter  miles  distant  are  the  Lakes  o{  Nittia 
and  SoetiB,  nearwhieh  were  the  launa  of  these  namaa. 

_  ....      ...     .  Ti,125;  AirfuMBASL 

1803),  403. 

S.  Vailh6. 

Teresa  of  Jesus,  Saint  (Tkhesa  S.\nchkz  Cepeda 
D.wii.A  V  Ahi  .maua),  b.  at  Avila,  Old  Ciistille,  2B 
March,  lolT);  d.  at  Alba  de  Torraea,  4  Oct.,  ir»82. 
The  third  child  of  Don  .\lonso  Sanches  de  Cepeda  by 
bia  second  wtfo,  Do&a  Beatria  Davila  y  Ahumada, 
who  died  irfien  the  saint  was  m  her  fonrteenth  year, 
Teresa  was  brought  up  by  her  s.nintly  father,  a  lover  of 
serious  Ixjoks,  and  a  tender  and  [lious  mother.  After 
her  <lealh  and  the  niiirriane  of  her  < Mest  .'^isti-r,  Teresa 
was  sent  for  her  education  to  the  Aufustiuian  nuns  at 
Avihi,  but  owing  to  illness  she  left  at  the  end  of 
ei^teen  months,  and  for  some  years  remained  with  her 
father  and  oeeasionally  with  other  relatives,  notab^ 
.m  uncle  who  ma<le  her  .acquaint<Ml  with  the  I.<>tter8  of 
St.  .lerome,  which  determined  her  to  adopt  the  re- 
ligious life,  not  .so  much  through  any  attract  ion  to- 
wards it,  as  through  a  desire  of  choosing  the  s.ifest 
course.  Unable  to  obtain  her  father's  consent  .she  left 
tinksowa  to  him  mi  2  Nov.,  1636,  to  enter  the 
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Ghtfinclite  Convent  of  tho  Inoamiition  at  Avila,  which 
then  pountt'd  140  nuns.  The  wrfiicli  fwm  her  fnmily 
cuuhinI  hvr  n  i)uin  which  .she  ever  nfUirwords  ooiuptirecl 
to  thut  or  doHth.  However,  hor  ftttig  Mt  OBM 
yieldad  aad  Teresii  took  the  habit. 

Aftar  bw  profession  in  Uie  following  TMT  die 
mvM  very  Berioiwlv  ill,  and  underwent  a  pioloiiisd 
mn  and  such  unskilful  modieal  treatment  that  she 
was  rcrliipe<I  to  a  most  pitiful  state,  and  even  afti  r  par- 
tial recovery  through  the  interoe-soion  of  .St.  .lowpli, 
her  health  remainod  permanently  impairtnl.  IJuring 
Umm  yean  of  »sufTerinK  she  liegan  the  praotioe  of  men- 
tal imyer,  but  fearing  thut  lior  convefBationa  with 
Bome  worldly-mi  ndod  rdativw,  Irequent  visitora  at 
the  convent,  rendered  her  unworthy  of  the  graces  God 
bf  f1(Ave<l  on  her  in  pniyer,  cii.sconlinueni  it,  imtil  »lie 
r,>.ni.'  under  the  niiUjence,  first  of  the  Dominicans,  and 
ati(  rw;ir(Ls  of  the  Jefluits.  Meanwhile  God  had  be- 
Eua  U)  visit  her  with  "intelloctual  viiiona  and  loou- 
ttoaa",  that  li  maiiifartatiDnB  in  whieh  tht  exterior 
•80808  were  in  no  wmt  affected,  the  thiuKa  seen  and  the 
words  heard  being  directly  impressed  upon  her  mind, 
and  giving  lier  wonderful  strenKth  in  trials,  reprimand- 
ing her  for  unfaithfulnej^,  and  con-soling  her  in 
trouble.  l^nal)le  to  reooncilr  -  u  li  graecs  with  luT 
BhortcoraingR,  which  her  delicate  oonscicncc  repre- 
sented as  grievoua  faults,  she  bad  nooune  not  only  to 
the  moat  i^iritual  confessors  she  oould  find,  but  also 
lo  aome  laintly  laymen,  who,  never  puspoeting  that 
the  account  t<he  gave  them  of  her  sins  \v;is  t;rp;itly  ex- 
aggerated, believed  tiicse  manifestatiun.s  to  be  the 
wf)rk  of  the  evil  H|)irit.  Tlte  tnore  she  endeavoured  to 
resist  them  the  more  {wwerfully  did  God  work  in  her 
•oul.  The  whole  citv  of  Avila  was  troubled  by  the  re- 
ports of  the  viaiona  of  thk  nun.  It  was  waarred  to  8t. 
Fhuefe  Borgia  and  St.  Feter  of  Akanttfm,  and  aftei^ 
wnrr!s  to  a  nnmlier  of  I>iniiiiiranH  (p.irt iciuarly  Pedro 
Ilj;ui(  z  and  Doniingo  Ikini  /.t.  .Ieauit«.  and  other  re- 
ligious and  secular  prie^^ts,  to  di»<cenitlieiroikof  Qod 
and  to  guide  her  on  a  tuife  road. 

The  account  of  her  Hpirituol  life  contained  in  the 
"Life  written  b:^  herself"  (oompleted  in  1665,  an 
earlier  version  being  lost),  in  the  ''Rdatioaa",  and  in 
the  "Interior  ('.istlc",  forms  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sjjiritual  biogr!i]>hies  with  which  only  the  "Con- 
feswion-s  of  St.  Augu-stine"  can  Iwar  comparison.  To 
this  period  belong  also  such  extraordinary  mauifesta- 
tiouH  as  the  piercing  or  transverlxTation  of  her  heart, 
the  spiritual  espousals,  and  the  mystical  mMiiafe.  A 
Tision  of  the  place  destined  for  her  in  hell  in  ease  she 
•bould  have  been  unfaithful  to  grace,  detmnined  hor 
to  seek  a  more  perfect  life.  After  many  troubles  and 
mm  h  njiposi'i'in  St  'I'cn's.'i  founded  the  convent  of 
l)i.sr;(l(-eii  C'urim  liti  .\utLs  of  the  Primitive  Kule  of  St. 
Joseph  at  Avila  (24  .Vug.,  I.'i(i2i,  and  after  six  months 
obtamed  jwrmLsMion  to  take  up  her  residence  there. 
Four  years  later  she  received  the  visit  of  the  General 
of  the  Carmelites.  John-Baptist  Rubeo  (liossi),  who 
not  only  anprovea  of  what  she  had  done  but  granted 
leave  for  the  foundation  of  otlu  r  conv<'n1s  of  fri.irs  as 
well  as  nun.s.  In  rafiid  succ.-ssion  she  estiihlislied  her 
nuns  at  .N!c<lina  del  Chihiki  ( l.")t'.7),  Malngon  and  VaJ- 
Udolid  (ir)tiS).  Tf.ledo  and  I'jUKtrana  il5G9),  Sala- 
manca (l.'iTi'  .  Alba  dr  'I'tjrnies  (1571).8egOvia  (1574), 

Veaa  and  Seville  (1575),  and  Canraen  (1576).  In 
the  "  Book  of  Foundations"  die  telb  the  atoiy  or  these 

MITents.  ncnrly  .d!  of  which  were  established  in 
spite  of  violent  opposition  but  with  numifcst  :i.ssist- 
anc«'  frt)m  al)ove.  Kver>-where  she  found  souls  gen- 
erous enough  to  embnice  the  austerities  of  t  he  jirimitive 
ruleof  C.'irmcl.  Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  An- 
tonio de  Heredia,  jnrior  of  Medina,  and  St.  John  ci  the 
CTrorn  (q.  v.),  she  established  her  reform  among  the 
friars  (28  Nov..  IfilW).  the  fir?<f  convents  being  those 
of  Diinielo  (LSnS),  I'nslrana  (1569),  Man<  <Ta,  and 
Alcala  d.'  ITeiuires  (\r,70). 
A  new  epoch  began  with  the  entrance  into  religiou 


aw  «  espoaea  ware  10  toe  Ton- 
Ow  wanbMtitid  k  1614,  and 
Qntatjr  XV,  lha  feaai  bai^ 


of  Jerome  Gratian,  ina-smuch  an  this  remarkable  rnan 
w.xs  nlmost  immediately  entniHtefi  by  the  nuncio  with 
thi-  authority  of  visitor  Apostolic  of  the  CarnM-lite 
friars  and  nuns  of  the  old  observance  in  Andalusia, 
and  as  such  oonsidorad  himself  entitled  to  ovenmle 
the  various  leatrietiona  insisted  upon  by  the  genefni 
sod  the  general  chapter.  On  the  death  of  the  nuncio 
and  the  arrival  of  his  succcwtor  a  fearful  storm  burst 
over  St.  Teresa  and  her  work,  l;u>ting  four  yeum  and 
threatening  to  annihilat*-  the  miscent  reform.  The 
incidents  of  this  persecution  are  bcHt  described  in  hv 
letters.  The  storm  at  length  passed,  and  the 
ince  of  Dfaeaked  Cannehtes,  with  the  support  of 
Philip  II,  was  approved  and  canonically  established  on 
22  June,  1580.  St.  Teresa,  old  and  broken  in  health, 
m.ade  further  foundations  at  Villanucva  de  la  Jara  and 
I'ali-ncia  (l.WOj,  Soria  (1.5S1),  Granada  (through  her 
as.'jistant  the  V'enerable  .\nne  of  Jesus),  and  at  liursoe 
(1582).  She  left  this  latter  place  at  the  end  of  Juty. 
and.  Stopping  at  Palencia,  Valladolid,  and  Medina  del 
Gampot  raaooad  AUm  de  Tonnes  in  Septembo-,  suf- 
fering intensdsr.  Soon  she  took  to  her  bed  and  passed 
aw.ay  on  4  Oct.,  1.';h2,  the  following  day,  owing  to  the 
reform  of  the  calendar,  being  re<kone<J  ^  I'j  Oct. 
.\f((T  some  years  her  body  wils  transferr«Hl  to  Avila, 
but  lat<.T  on  rcconveyed  to  Alba,  where  it  is  still  pr^ 
served  incorrupt.    Her  heart,  too,  showing  the  m 

eration  of  tne  laniinu. 

c.anonired  in  1622  by 
fixed  on  l.'i  October. 

St.  Teresa's  ])4>9ition  among  writers-  on  mystical 
theology  is  unique.  In  all  her  writings  on  this  sul^ 
ject  she  deals  with  her  p(>r8otml  experiences,  whidl  ft 
den  insight  and  analytical  gifts  enabled  Jmt  to 
plam  clearly.  The  Tbomistie  substratum  rmf  be 
traced  to  the  influence  of  her  confessors  and  directors, 
many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Dominican  Order.  She 
herself  had  no  pretension  to  found  ;i  school  in  the  ac- 
cepted sense  of  t  \u-  U-rm,  and  thi're  Ls  no  vestige  in  her 
writings  of  an\-  influence  of  the  .\rconagitic,  tba 
tristic.  or  the  Scholastic  Mystical  scbooli^  renre* 
sentea,  amon^  others,  by  the  German  Dominiean  My»> 
ties.  She  is  mtensely  personal,  her  sj'stem  going  ex- 
actly as  far  as  her  experiences,  but  not  a  step  further. 

.\  word  must  be  added  <m  the  orthography  of  her 
name.  It  hits  of  late  iM-come  the  fjishion  to  \\Tite  her 
name  Tere,sa  or  Teresia,  without  "h",  not  only  in 
Spanish  and  Italian,  where  the  "h"  could  have  no 
place,  but  aho  iBi  Ircndi,  German,  and  ht^tin,  wiiieh 
oufi^t  to  preserve  the  etymok>gical  spelling.  As  it  is 
derived  from  a  Greek  name,  Thnrtma,  the  saintly  wife 
of  St.  I'aulinus  of  Nola,  it  should  be  written 
in  German  and  Latin,  and  Th6rii«c  m  French. 

The  btblio|T»phy  of  St.  Term  it  *scrr<1inKlv  Itmgtby.  Unfor* 
tunntcljr,  even  dx  Criuo.v'*  /fiWuw/r,i;iAi<'  Thf^irimn*  (Pari*, 
IINC)  ia  far  too  inrooiplrti  aiuI  rurnf^  to  !>.>  of  much  UM. 
Hero  we  can  only  deal  with  tirr  own  wiitiui{9i.  The  autosrapht 
of  the  life  written  by  beroelf .  nnd  of  the  Book  of  Foundatiotu  hava 
iMfn  publishfid  in  photo-lithoKraphy  by  Don  Vicskts  db  la 
FcKSTK  (Madrid.  1873  and  1S80  rciqiecth-ply) ;  the  Inttrim 
CtutU,  undrr  the  direction  of  Cakdikal  Llcch  (Hpviil^,  1882): 
the  It'll)/  of  I'rrffction  (M8.  of  the  £lte<jridl)  Bn.t  f  hn  WtxtntioH  tt 
Sunntrx- -  hv  I>(in  FllANriJiro    HtHHrno    Baikn^  'V;iUailolM« 

1883),  with  a  traiMoript  of  the  MH.  of  the  Way  of  htrfmum  pn- 
wrved  wX  VallMloUd.  Of  the  mnalmni  works,  tha  IMaUon*,  th* 
KidnmaHona,  the  ConeqifMWM,  the  ilaximu,  tba  CowiTthiliWM. 
ami  the  poem*  (about  tlurty-«is  of  ' 


.  .  th«eo  1  

Ine), no  sutoKrapha.  or  only  unall  fraxmeala  ara  knmra  to  < 
Thf  Srrtn  MeJUationM  on  tht  Jxird'i  Pravrr  are  not  auth«n|jc 
The  iiii>nt  recent  RnelLih  traatlutionji  are  by  I.r.wig;  and  Rf- 
tiaimn.  >hI.  KiMMKUiAN  (4th  T<1.,  London.  1911),-  l^oundatianM, 
with  the  t'uiloliM  mkI  Con^OuMoM  (London.  lS7i.  m  new  edi- 
tion iM-ine  now  ia  tbo  pr«aa).  Tba  tnUrior  CantU.  SxttamaUomi, 
anil  (he  U'ny  of  Ptrf*etimi,  tranalale^l  by  the  BENSOicTlNai  or 
.'^TwnBona,  ed.  Kimmkhman;  the  two  former.  London,  lOOS  (a 
Heeund  tnlition  being  now  in  the  prmm):  the  third,  I^ndon.  ISll. 
Ttif  <'"nitiiti'>n'  'ff  Dirint  Lorr,  the  A/oftau  au  l  ttic  ivwiin,  by 
the  saate  tranalatoia  and  ediUtr.  are  alio  in  t>^  preas.  Pcndinc 
tba  publieaUon  of  a  MOSlils  Bacuiii  •ditioa  of  ths  LtUtn  vt 
panaot  do  battar  ttea  vmr  tlM  r— dar  to  the  lAUtm  4a  SaimU 
Thtrf'r,  pnrUR.  P.  OriQoire  de  St.  Joieph  (3  voti..  2nd  ed..  lOOA). 
Mi'iitiun  uiuat  be  made  of  the  new  French  trmnalation  of  ttia 
works  o(  tba  aial  (with  I 
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not  prpviounly  pul>Ii<ih«l) :  (Kurrr»  nnnjttitrt  rlr  SaittU 
TtrtM,  l':r  if  .i  < '•irmi-lth  -  iu  prrmier  miinntlrTr  ilr  Parii  (0  volli, 
FuU  1007-lOJ ;  61,  Tert$a,  cd.  BuHU  (New  York,  l»tl). 

BnoBkicT  SSuaianuK. 

Twesian  Martyrs  of  Compidgne,  The  Sixtbe.v 
BlssoeOi  cuillotiiuMl  at  tlie  Plact;  du  'rr6t«'  licnvi  i-*^, 
now  called  Place  de  la  Nation,  Piiri.H,  17  July.  17'J4. 
TlMgr  are  the  tint  guflfererB  under  the  i'^rench  Kevulu- 
tion  on  whom  the  Holy  8c«  haa  pawed  Judgment ,  and 
were  solemnly  beatified  27  May,  1906.  wdotv.  their 
execution  they  knelt  and  chanted  the  "VeniCrrntor", 
JUS  !it  a  iirofi-?<sion,  after  wliich  tliry  all  nnu  wcd  uloiid 
their  buutLsniul  and  rcliniojiH  vows.  The  novice  wuu 
OMOtea  first  and  the  priorcHH  last.  AlMolutc  8ilcnce 
pnvailed  Um  whole  time  that  the  cxeeutiona  were  pro- 
nn  wllng  The  heada  and  bodies  of  the  niaitjm  were 
interred  in  a  deep  sand-pit  about  thirty  feet  square  in 
a  cemetery  at  Picpus.  As  this  sand-pit  was  the  re- 
c  pt :ii  Ir  of  the  iHxliet^  of  I  JltS  victims  of  the  Iti  vulu- 
tiou,  there  seenw  to  Ih"  no  hope  of  their  n  lics  Ix-inj? 
recoverccl.  Their  names  are  lis  follo\v.s:  (li  Made- 
lBm»4^1audine  Le<loine  (Mother  Teresa  uf  St.  Aufrus- 
tine),  prioress,  b.  in  Parit;,  2*2  Sept.,  1752,  profossca  16 
or  17  May,  1776;  (2)  Mario-Anne  (or  ADtoinett^  Bri- 
deau  (Mother  St.  I^uis),  sub-prionas,  b.  at  Bellort,  7 
D«><-.,  17.02,  professed  '.\  Sept.,  1771;  (.S)  .M.irie-.Xnnc 
Pie<icourt  (Sister  of  Ji-sua  Cnicified),  choir-nun,  h. 
171.^,  professed  17;}7;  on  mounting  the  HcalTold  ,<tic 
said  "I  forgive  you  as  heartily  aa  i  wish  CWmI  to  forRivc 
me";  (4)  Anno-Marie-Madekine  Thouret  (SLster 
Gharlotie  of  the  Re«iiiitotiaa.)>  sacristan,  b.  at  Mmur, 
10  Sept.,  1715,  proressed  10  Aur.,  1740,  twiee  sttb- 
priore-s  in  17()t  luul  177S.  Her  jiortraif  is  rcjiroducod 
op{x>hite  p.  2  of  Mis.s  \\  ill.Hcjn'8  W(jrk  cited  b<  low;  (.')) 
Morie-.Antoiiiettc  or  Anne  llani.s.set  {Si.ster  Tercsn  of 
the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary),  b.  at  liheiiiiK  in  1710  or 
1742.  professed  in  1764;  (6)  Marie-Fran9oi.«c  Cla- 
brielie  de  Croianr  (Mother  Henriette  of  Jesus),  b.  m 
Paris,  18  June,  1745,  professed  32  Feb.,  1764,  priorrsa 
from  177«»  to  17S.';  (7)  M-irie-Cabrielle  Tr<^zel  (Sis- 
terTeresaof  St  iKiiatiusi, choir-nun, h. at  (\)mi)it>(ine, 
4  April,  17(  -,  professed  12  Dec,  1771;  (Si  j{o.se- 
Chretien  de  la  N<  uville,  widow,  choir-nun  (Si.ster 
Julia  Louisa  of  Jimi^  i,  b.  at  Loreau  (or  Entcux),  in 
1741,  profcBBsd  probably  in  1777;  (9)  Anne  Petras 
(Sister  Marr  Henrietta  of  Ptoridenoe),  ehoiiHiun,  b. 
at  C.ijare  (I.ot),  17  Jtine,  1760,  professed  22  Oct., 
17.SI).  (10)  Coneerning  Suiter  Euphnwia  of  the  Im- 
maculate C<3neei>t  ion  accounts  vary.  .Miss  \\  ijl^on  says 
that  her  name  waa  Mai  i<'  Cl.iude  ('vi)nenne  Brard, 
bift  Ae  was  bom  12  M^'V,  17.'iO;  Pierre,  that  her 
was  Catherine  Charlotte  Krard,  and  that  site 
( born  7  Sept.,  1736.  She  was  Iwim  at  Bourth,  and 
pn)fes.sf<l  in  17.57;  (11)  Marie-Genevidve  Meunicr 
(Sinter  Constance),  novice,  b.  28  May,  1766,  or  1760, 
at  St.  l)(ius,  received  the  habit  IG  Dec,  17SS. 
She  mounted  the  HcaffoM  sinning  "Laudate  Domi- 
num".  In  addition  to  tlic  al>ove,  three  lay  sisters 
suffered  and  two  Umriere*.  The  lay  sisters  are:  (12) 
Ang6liciue  Rotissel  (Sister  Maiy  of  the  Ho)y  Ghost  ), 
lay  sister,  b.  at  Freence,  4  August,  1742,  professed 
14  May,  1769;  (13)  Marie  Dufour  (Sister  St.  Mar- 
■tiia),  lay  sister,  b.  at  Ik*aune,  1  or  2  Oct  .  1712.  cntcre<l 
the  oommunitv  in  1772;  (l  i)  Julie  or  Julictt(>  \cro- 
lot  (Sister  St.  Krancis  Xavier),  lay  sister.  1».  at  Laitjnes 
or  LigniireSi  11  Jan.,  17t>4,  professed  12  Jan.,  17^9. 
The  two  Untriknt,  who  were  not  Canndites  at  all. 
but  merely  eervasta  of  tlio  nunnsiy  were:  (15  ana 
16)  Catherine  and  TsrsBa  Hoiron,  b.  reqiectiTely  on  8 
Feb.,  1712  and  2.\  Jan.,  17 is  at  CompuVie.  both  of 
whom  had  hr-cn  in  the  s«Tvic  c  of  the  eonununity  since 
1772.  The  tuiraclr.H  j)ro\i'<l  duriuK  th<'  pnxcs.^  of 
beatification  were  (I)  The  c\Xte  of  Si.ster  Clare  of  St. 
loseph,  a  Carmelite  lay  sister  of  New  Orleans,  when 
en  tiw  p(»nt  of  dsath  from  cancer,  in  June,  1897;  (2) 
Tli»  cofo  of  tin  Abb6  Roussorie.  of  the  aeminaiy  at 
BriTO^  wbn  at  the  point  of  de^,7Maieh.  1807;  (3) 


The  cure  of  Sister  8t.  Martha  of  St.  Joseph,  a  OaP> 
melite  lay  sister  of  Vans,  of  tuberculoais  ana  aa  ab» 
oees  in  the  ri^t  leg,  1  Dec.,  1897;  (4)  The  cure  of 
Sister  8t.  Michel,  a  Franciscan  of  Montmorilkm^  9 

.■\liril,  l.s*.)*<.  1'  ive  secondary'  relicH  are  in  the  [)o.sgos8lOII 
of  the  lieiicdictuies  of  Stanbnxjk,  Worcestershire. 

PiiciiRF.,  Let  Snte  CamUlilcM  dr  CompiiQnt  (Psria,  l8U)i  WtUr 
aoM.  The  Martyr*  at  ComptjffiM  (Weatnuiutsr,  1907). 

JoBM  B.  WamswauaT. 

Terlll  I Howh.i.k),  Anthony,  English  theologian, 
b.  at  Canford,  Dorst;t*ihire,  in  lG2.'i;  d.  at  Li6ge, 
11  Oct.,  1070.  Wxh  mother  was  a  Catholic  but  his 
father  was  estranged  from  the  Faith,  and  in  consc- 
quen<-o  the  young  Anthony  was  reWPed  in  heresy  until 
his  fift4^-enth  year,  when  ne  was  converted  and  left 
England,  taking  the  alias  Tcrill.  He  studied  for 
al>out  thret-  years  at  the  Engli.sh  College  of  St.  Omer 
and  then  began  his  studies  for  the  priesthfKid  at  the 
English  Collcg(>.  Kome,  where  he  w;ii>  ordaiiu'il  on  16 
Nlarch,_1647.  Two  monlh.s  later  he  entered  the  Jes- 
uit novitiate  at  San  Andrea.  After  his  noviccehip 
he  wa.M  successivelypenitentiary  at  Loreto,  professor 
of  pi  ilosonhy  at  Florence,  professor  of  phikwophy 
and  schola.stic  theology  at  Parma,  director  of 
theological  .stuflies  and  professor  of  theologj*  and 
niatlicmat ics  at  the  KnglLsh  College,  Liege,  and  for 
three  years  rect<»r  of  the  same  college  where  he  died 
with  a  reputation  for  "extraordinarj'  piety,  talent, 
learning,  and  prudence".  He  wrote  CtmclusiooeB 
philoHophicjp"  (Pnrma,  1657),  "Probkma  tiiath»: 
niatico-pliilxitphicum  de  lennitio  ma^tiit tulini.s  ac 
virium  ui  anmialibus"  (I'arma,  liitiO),  "FuiHla:neiitum 
totius  theolocia;  moralis,  seu  tnictatus  <lc  cohm  icn- 
tia  probabili"  (Li^ge,  1668),  and  "K<  t, mI  i  morum" 
which  was  publish^  shortljr  afttf  his  <1<  il  MJffftt 
1677).  His  reputation  aa  %  moral  theoioaiaa  waa 
establidied  1^  tnese  last  two  works.  In  the^'Funda* 
nicntum"  he  ably  di  fcmlcil  the  doctrine  of  probabil- 
isin,  and  in  the  "Itc^;ula  inorurn"  refuted  the  objeo- 
tion.H  brought  against  his  first  work  l>v  the  Dominican 
Concina,  the  Jesuit  Klizalde,  and  other  exponents  of 
the  Rigorist  Schml.  Amort  speaks  of  him  as  "cnt* 
diti.ssin»im  el  probahilisf anim  antesignanum". 

Fourr,  HrronU  «/  the  Entthuh  /Vi<rinrr  .S.^.,  Ill  (London, 
187S),  420;  SomtSaVCMKL.         <ir  In  Comp.  </r  Jdiii.  VII  (Rra»> 

nh,  laW); Heaiaa.  yniiiwrfiiii ,  1 1  ilunabrurk.  is'm.i.  ir:.-,-..'?^, 

KdwaKD  C.  PnILUI•^^. 

TcrmwsUB,  a  titular  see,  .suffrjigan  of  Perge  in 
Pamphvlia  Scrunda.  This  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  oi  the  Pisidians,  inhabited  by  the  Solyuii,  whose 
name  was  preserved  for  several  centuries  in  Mount 
Solyma,  known  to-day  as  Gulddr£-Dag!i,  and  was  re- 
ferred to  by  Homer,  II,  VI,  184,  and  Strobo,  XIII, 
630.  A  viarlike  city,  Ttmnessus  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians, 
and  refus«>d  to  rcn-eivc  .Mexander  the  Great,  who 
liarcfl  not  besiege  it  (^.Vrianus,  I,  27).  Under  the  suc- 
ccft-^or  of  .Vlexander,  Tcrmessua  preserved  its  auton- 
omy and,  in  1S".>  n.  c,  formetl  an  alliance  with  the 
Roman  consul,  Cn.  Manlius,  who  confirme<l  it:  under 
the  Emperor  Domitian  it  still  enjoyed  this  alliance. 
Subsequently  the  city  was  incorporated  with  the 
Province  of  1'isidia  .and  1 -  ti  r  v.  itii  that  of  Parnphylia. 
I'lom  the  ruins  of  th(>  nuinmiH  nfs  which  reniam,  it  is 
evident  that  this  wiis  one  of  the  riclx'st  .and  the  most 
civilized  cities  of  Asia  Minor;  aa  far  back  at  least  aa 
the  fourth  eentuiy  a.  c,  it  had  bem  colonized  by  the 
Hellenio  nwe.  AmoiK  its  bishops  we  note:  Eiuemua 
mvsent  at  the  Council  of  Nines  in  .325;  Timothy  at 
Ei)hr\setis  in  4'M  ;  Snliinianus  in  1  IS;  and  .Au-xentius  in 
•1.">S.  Timothy  ami  Sahiiiiaiius  hear  the  double  title 
of  Termessus  .and  lludocia-*.  liamsay  (Asia  -Minor, 
IS)  has  taken  for  granted  that  these  two  iiatm-a  refer 
to  one  and  the  some  city,  but  in  the  year  l.')S  we  find 
at  the  eame  period  Auaentius,  Bishop  of  TmneoMia^ 
and  Innocentiua,  lUsbop  of  Emloeiae:  mncovcr,  is 
the  Eetbesk  of  Itendo-E^phaahif^  towanb  040  (Gel- 
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Ber,  "  Ungetlruckte  .  .  .  Tcxtc  dcr  Notitiic  episco- 
patuuin  "i  541),  in  the  Notitiic  of  Ix'on  le  Sage  and  of 
ConstaxkUn  Pocphyroffenetus  ("Georgii  Cyprii  De> 
Mriptio  OiUs  Romam",  ed.  Gelser,  74),  tboee  two 
archdioceses  are  absolutely  distinct  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  not  known  when  the  Diocese  of  Termes- 
fius  or  the  city  di.s;ippc;irc(l.  The  ruins  of  the  city 
Hitunted  at  Kjirabuunar,  Keui  in  the  sanjak  of 
Adalia  and  the  viluyet  of  Koniah,  figure  among  the 
richest  monumcnta  of  antiquity  in  Asia  Minor. 

I.t  QtriEs,  Orirn.t  chrvUtanut,  I,  1019;  Si'att  and  Fouum. 
Tratrli)  in  Lurui.  I  (lx)ndon,  I»47).  233;  Smith,  fHct.  of  Creek  ami 
Roman  Otognphy.  a.  v.;  LEB\»-WADDlN(iTri\,  A  nit- Mineura 
(Paria,  1»47-«K).  1202-10;  Journal  a]  HeJlmic  SlwJieji  (London, 
189A),  125-138;  LANCKdllONlMn,  Lt*  tiUea  de  la  I'nmphylit  tide  la 
FUidi*  (Pari!,  1890).  23-12S,  207-35;  Codmn.  Trrmetaot  de  Pisi- 

la  Bull.  d»  wnmf.  kMm»t,  XXUI  (Pwia,  1803).  105-192. 

S.  VAILHi. 

TfnnoUy  DiocBBB  or  (Theruulabuiii),  on  the 
Italhii  eout  of  the  Adriatic,  having  a  small  harbour 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Pctraglionc.  In  ancient  days 
it  was  callftd  Buca;  in  1567  it  was  put  to  fire  and  sword 
by  the  Turks.  Tcnnoli  contains  a  fine  Ciofliic  cutlie- 
dral.  It  is  first  mentioned  a.s  a  diocese  in  *M\\,  when 
Benefetto,  an  usurper  of  the  episcopal  see,  wjis  forced 
to  witbdnw  by  order  of  Agapitus  II;  the  earliest 
known  Itnifhnitn  bkbop  was  Scio  (960) .  Among  his 
Muwenon  wwe:  Jaoopo  Cini,  O.P.  (1379),  author  of  a 
eommentary  on  the  "Sraitenccs";  Domencio  Ginwla 
(13^1),  a  learned  Servite  llieolc^tian;  Fedrico  Mer7,io 
•(UWi),  a  collaborator  uf  BaroniuH.  In  1S18  this  see 
was  united  with  Guardia  .\lferia,  a  small  town  near 
Ccrrato,  which  had  its  first  binhop  in  1075  and  its  last 
in  1775.  Tcrmoli  ia  suffragan  of  Bencvento,  and  con- 
tains 19  piiahaii,  M  aecular  pneBt^,  and  1  oonveniol 
nuns.  . 

C*ftmujmtn,  ht  Mm  fBaUa,  XXX. 

U.  BmnowL 

Teman,  Saimt,  Bishop  of  the  Picts,  flouri8he<l  in 
the  sixth  century.  Muca  obacuriu  attaohes  to  laa 

history,  and  it  is  difficult  to  reeondie  Ms  duronology 

a*;  piven  by  various  writers.  Some  say  that  ho  win 
con.s«'crated  by  St.  ralhuliiis  in  4  10,  otlicrs  tliat  lie  was 
a  monk  of  Culross  in  I'ife,  one  of  tlu;  monjusteriea 
founde<l  by  St.  Serf,  or  8<Tvan,  the  tutor  of  St.  Kenti- 

rU  The  Picts  wore  not  converted  till  about  570,  by 
nal  of  St.  Colunaba.  St.  Kentigem  died  in  603, 
and-St.  Serf  of  Culron  died  in  683  (feast  1  July) .  It 
is  .«afe  to  as»rt  that  St.  Toman  was  n  rnnlnnpnrary 
of  St.  Serf.  In  the  "Aberdeen  M.irt yrdln^^y'  tlirrc 
is  mention  of  "the  Gospel  of  St.  M:Uihew  Ik  Imi^iin^ 
to  St.  Teman",  which  was  "enshrined  in  a  metal  case 
or  cumdach  (book  shrine),  covered  with  rihPW  and 
gold,  after  the  Irish  fashion."  St.  Tenian  ii  oam- 
nemorated  on  12  June.  Homurtnotbaooofounded 
tdth  St.  TVumwine. 
Skbhb,  CdUe  SetiOand  (3  volt.,  Ediabin^.  lloa*ii. 

IrinS  SainU  t  n  Grrnt  Britain  (RUM,  IMaTi  BSBa,  JmcL  BitL  if 
Hn^tand,  tr.  Skli  au  (I.ondoa,  IWB)}  moKm,  B»Hg  CMfUam  An 
in  Inland  (Dublin,  1911). 

W.  H.  QnATX!*»>FuMi». 

TaroL  Sea  Nimn  akd  Tbbni,  Draon  or. 

Terracina,  Sezze,  and  Pipemo,  Diocesk  op 
(Tkuiiacinensls,  Sktinensis  kt  PuivEHNENKis),  in 
the  Province  of  Rome.  The  city  of  Terracina  is 
near  the  estuary  of  the  Amaseno,  on  a  promontory 
(tiia  old  town), "and  beside  the  Via  Appia  (the  new 
town*  founded  by  Pius  VI).  The  harbour,  one  of  Uie 
■afest  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  frequented  mostly  by 
eoasting-vesM-ls  enpaKe^l  in  export  inji  Rr^'in  from  tiic 
Pontine m:'.rslies,:uid  wine,  oil,  and  vegetables  from  the 
Lepinian  Iiill-  ;  Iniiii  inj;  in  the  nei^libouriiiK  wikmIs  and 
the  tishinn  industry  arealsocurried  on  with  profit  by  the 
inhabitant's.  There  are  ruins  of  the  teniple  of  |{omo 
and  Aueustus,  at  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Ciesareus,  containing  the  pillars  of  the  tem- 
ple and  an  ambo  with  moeaios.  Ononeof  thapiram> 


ontories  arc  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Venus;  also 
traces  of  the  fortifications  and  of  the  palace  of  Theo- 
dorio.  Terracina,  called  by  the  Romans  Tarracina, 
the  aneiant  Auxur,  was  a  Latin  cit^,  and  waa  subject 
to  Rome  under  the  kings.  Later  it  was  captured  by 
the  Volscians,  who  in  406  B.  c.  ceded  it  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Hannibal,  after  capturing  Capua,  failed  to 
take  it.  Under  Antoninus  rius  the  harljour  was  en- 
larged. It  was  included  in  Pepin's  donation  to  the 
Holy  See,  but  about  780  was  caxitured  bv  the  Bysan- 
tincs.  who,  however,  were  expeOed  by  Charlema^ia. 
The  Saracens  landed  there  on  several  occasiomi  durii^ 
the  ninth  century.  Ijiter  it  was  a  fief  of  the  Frangi- 
pani,  but  Gregorj'  IX  inchided  it  amonc  tin/  placos 
which  were  always  to  be  immediately  subject  to  the 
Holy  Sec.  In  1798,  the  French  commander  having 
been  slain  during  a  revolt,  the  city  was  sacked.  Ao- 
oording  to  tradition,  the  first  Bishop  of  Terracina  WM 
St.  Epaphroditus.  The  most  ancient  Cliristian  reo> 
ord  of  the  city  is  that  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Jiili> 
anus,  priest,  and  St.  Cajsareus,  dejicon,  who  were  cofit 
into  the  .sea  under  Trajan;  in  the  tliinl  century  St. 
Quartufl  (bishop?)  suffered.  The  first  bishop  whose 
date  i.s  known  with  certainty  is Sabinus  (313).  AmonK 
his  successors  were:  an  African  priest,  St.  SilvianuH,  a 
fugitive  during  the  Vandal  persecution  (about  443); 
Petrua  (590),  during  whoso  episcopate  the  Jcfws  were 
persecuted  m  .s«'\  erely  in  Terracina  thatSt.  Gre^rory  t  lie 
Great  had  to  intervene;  under  .VKncUus,  former  Bishop 
of  Fundi,  wliich  city  had  Ixien  destroyed,  the  two  dio- 
ceses were  united;  the  last  three  letters  only  of  tho 
nanic  of  another  liishop  of  Terracina, .  .  .  vsa,  are  i)rc«- 
served  in  an  inscriptHm  (Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.,  X,  It 
6419);  odier  bishops  were:  JoamiGs  (969),  who  made 
the  vow  that  the  inhabit anf,«  of  the  city  should  ofTr-r 
each  year  6,000  eels  to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cius- 
8ino;  Ambrosius  (  lOtjtli,  a  Benetlictine  and  ecclesijisti- 
cal  reformer;  (Jregorius  (1106),  a  Benetlictine,  sur- 
named  CUumna  EccUsia.  About  this  time,  if  not 
e.irlier,  the  sees  of  Pipomo  (Fkivemom)  and  _ 
(Set  ia) ,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  Lepinmn  hiDs,  ^ 
united  to  Tcmicina.  The  e.irliest  of  the  seven  known 
bishop.s  of  Piperno  is  Homfucius  (709).  There  ia 
moreover  an  ancii'iit  ('liristian  cemetery  at  Piperno. 
The  first  mention  of  a  liishopof  Sezze  is  a  refcrejicc  to 
Stephanus  (103(5) :  in  the  time  of  Pollidius  (1046),  St. 
Ligpanua  foiindea  the  Monaatery  of  St.  Ceoilia  near 
8^e:  amottglheotiienwaa Laado,  who  in  1 178.  under 
the  name  of  Innocent  III,  asurped  the  pap.if  ti.ani. 
The  union  of  the  three  dioceses  was  confirmed  by  IIo- 
norius  III  (1217)  dnrinp;  the  episcopate  of  Simeone. 
Among  his  suc<'essors  were:  the  Franciscan  Fra  Gio- 
VBuni  (l.%2),  who  consecrated  the  cathedral;  Zaa- 
earia  Mori  (1510),  pi^nt  at  the  Fifth  Latcraa  CSoon- 
efl;  Ottaviano  Rovera  (1545),  mmeio  in  SwitMriaad 
and  Spain;  Hernanlo  M.  Conti  (1710),  brother  of  In- 
nocent Xlll,  cardinal.  In  1725  Benwlict  XIII  n*- 
Stored  tlii-  Si  <'  iif  Piperno  aiul  Sezze,  declaring  tlieni 
imitci]  (Tijue  princi ixiliti  r.  Bisln»i)  FnincesfH)  Anto- 
nio Mondelli  (180.5)  w;us  exilc^l  in  ISOJ,  for  refusing  to 
talce  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  Napoloon.  The  famoua 
CisterBian  Abbey  or  lossa  Nuo^a  is  witliin  tlie  terri- 
tory of  this  sec.  The  diocese,  which  is  immediately 
subjj'ct  to  the  Holy  See,  contains  22  parishes,  45,000 
inhabitants,  04  secular  and  15  regular  priests,  A  re- 
ligious houses  for  men,  10  for  nuns,  1  institute  fur  boys 
and  3  for  girls. 

CaPPBLLETTI,  rhirn*  iT Ilnlia,  VI  (AVnico,  IS-tT);  DB  \jk 
HnNciiKMK,  7'«TTnriii<i,  r^'ni  d'hht.  locale  (I'lirib,  iss4);  GioitGl. 
/)(l'^(m  7VmiWin-.i  in  Hull.  IiiolUuto  Slor,  Ital.  XVI  (RoOM, 
IS'Ci  .  I  oviKAHI.Isi.  Drllft  i<f..ri,i  ,li  .s'.  v.v  (VcUlSrf.  ISnQt  VAU^ 
/>!  filta  nuuta  Ji  I'iprrno  CNapkia.  I(t4ti). 

v.  Bbnigmi. 

Terrasson,  Anfir/:,  Fn-nch  preacher,  b.  at  Lyons 
in  1609;  d.  at  Paris,  25  April,  1723.  He  w.is  the 
oldest  son  of  a  councillor  of  the  Lyons  presidial 
(oouit  of  justice).  Entering  the  Congnsation  of  tha 
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(>nitor\'  ho  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  and  winning 
high  ri'putation  was  called  to  fill  important  pulpits. 
He  preached  the  I^ontcn  sermons  of  1717  before  lx)ui3 
XlV,  next  at  the  Court  of  I»rniine,  and  later  twice 
in  the  nietrr)j>olitan  ehurcli  of  Paris  with  considerable 
■ueeess;  the  UMt  of  those  aeries  broke  down  his  hoUth 
and  led  to  his  death.  His  eloquent  dietioa,  which  was 
enhanced  by  liis  outward  action,  was  marked  by 
nobility  and  simplicity  of  thought,  by  forcefulness 
and  uhseiice  of  artificiality.  Jlis  good  jmlLiiK  iit  led 
him  to  avoid  mere  brilliancy  of  expression  and  clever 
artffiOM  of  speech,  but  he  was  sometimes  cold,  per- 
bnps  as  ft  reMilt  oi  nis  Jansenistic  proclivities.  About 
fifty  of  Ub  diseouraes.  mostly  delivered  as  Lenten 
lecturci),  are  preserved,  and  mi*  puhliahed  «t  Faria 
(4  vols.,  1726.  1736). 

(I  asi  vui).  brother  of  the  preceding,  b.  at  Lyons, 
Oct.,  IGSO;  d.  at  Paris,  2  Jan.,  1752.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Orator>'  teaching  humanities  and  af- 
terwards philosophy.  His  oratorical  gifts  were  re- 
vealed at  Troyes,  1711,  on  delivering  the  funeral 
oration  of  the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  jCIV;  but  he 
did  not  devote  himself  to  the  pulpit  till  after  his 
brother's  death,  when  he  fidfilled  .several  engimements 
whic^  the  latter  had  made.  Soon  his  reputsition 
tnereaaed  beyond  that  of  .\ndr6.  For  five  years 
he  preadied  at  Paris,  and  finally  delivered  a  Lenten 
in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame.   More  stub- 


born even  than  his  brother,  he  appealed  time  after 
time  against  the  Bull  "Unigenitus";  he  even  pub- 
U.shed  anonymou.sly  twelve  I-ettres  sur  la  ju.'?tice 
chr6tienne"  (Paris.  17;W),  in  whieh,  to  supiK)rt  the 
Janseni.sts  whom  the  bishu[)s  dennveii  of  tlie  siicra- 
ments,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  tnc  inutility  of  aacra- 
mentol  confession.  This  work  was  condemned  by 
the  faculty  of  tbeoiofy  at  Paiia  (1  Sept.,  and 
by  the  ArchbishoiM  cnSena  and  Imbran,  as  contain- 
ing crroneoii.s,  acnismatical  and  heretical  assertions. 
Terrassoii  li;wi  to  leave  the  Onit<jr>'  and  abandon 
preaching.  He  withdrew  to  the  Diocese  of  Auxerre 
where  the  bi»hop,  M.  de  Caylus,  a  well-known  Jan- 
aeoiBti  confided  to  him  the  care  of  Treigni.  But 
ho  waaaoonamBted  (Oefc.,  1736)  by  the  order  of  the 
kinf  for  hb  Janaenirtie  aetivi^a,  and  waa  oonfined 
during  nine  years  either  at  Vinccnnes  or  with  the 
Minims  of  Argcnteiiil.  A  belated  retractation,  the 
authentieity  or  sincerity  of  whicli  ha.s  never  been  well 
eetablLshed,  was  attributed  to  him.  He  was  living 
hi  retirement  with  his  family  whea  he  died.  As  a 
praafihfir  hie  ehief  chaiaeteristiea  an  dmplicity  and 
eleameas,  hut  at  thnes  he  earriea  the  aubdi'naion  of  Us 

rn.nlffT  to  evees.s;  his  style  is  somewhat  dry  and  lack.s 
vigour.  Like  his  brother  he  holds  a  high  place  among 
the  orators  of  ^tdih!  rank.  A  volume  of  his  dis- 
courses apfx'ared  at  Utrecht  in  1733,  but  the  first  real 
edition  was  at  Paris  in  1744  (4  vols.).  The  sermons 
of  the  two  brotbera  wera  rqvinted  byMume  in  bia 
"OoDeetiim  dea  oratean  aaorte",  XXIX  (Paris, 
1849). 

CnwAT,  Mtmoirtt  lur  tw  anMlv  it  li  /Im^  <<«  Ttmfmm 


(Trtroux,  nnn;  SuurtUra  tteUaia»t\qv*$  (1736,  1744);  Sup- 
fUment  on  nirr-tii^f  lim  jtltu  ciUbret  dtfrntfurt  tie  la  xirilt  (a.  I., 
176.3),  Cfvtu.i,  /.m  prftliciUeurt  frant:aii  dant  la  premitr* 

Bv.i.'i/  ,/u  A' 17//'  <v>,U  (I'nn-i.  I'JOn:  F<rbt.  Im  FacutU  d* 
UUoiotU  dt  I'am,  Efhique  tnotlcrnt,  VI  (I'arU,  1009),  144. 

AMTOura  DiauT. 

Terrestrial  Paradise  (DilS,  v«pi*«Wj  Paradi- 
mi.t).  The  name  popularly  given  in  Christian  tradi- 
tion to  the  scrii>turul  Garden  of  Eden,  the  home  of 
our  first  parents  (Gen.,  ii).  The  word  paradise  is 
probably  of  Persian  ori^  and  signified  oriranally  a 
ngral  piuk  or  pleaaore  cround.  The  torn  does  not 
tmaat  m  the  Latin  of  toe  Classic  period  nor  in  the 
Greek  writers  prior  to  the  time  of  Xenophon.  In  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  found  only  in  the  later  Hebrew 
writings  in  the  form  C"i~C  (P(irdh),  having  been 
borrowed  doubtless  from  the  Persian.  An  instruc- 
thra  flhMtimtion  of  the  origki  and  primaiy 


of  the  term  appears  in  II  Esdras  fii,  8)  wherB**J 
the  keeper  of  the  king's  forest  "  ("-"Cn,  /lapperrf&T is 
the  cu.stodian  of  I  tie  royal  park  of  the  Persian  ruler. 
The  a-si^uciation  of  the  term  with  the  abode  of  our 
first  parents  does  not  occur  in  the  Okl-'l'estainent 
Hebrew.  It  originated  in  the  fact  that  the  word 
wm^dSttM  was  aidopted,  though  not  exohidvely,  by 
the  translatora  of  the  Septuagint  ixy  render  the  He- 
brew "'iy"*3,  or  Garden  of  Eden  {le-seribi-*!  in  the  w<-ond 
chapter  of  Genesis.  It  is  likewi.si>  u.sc^l  in  divers 
other  passages  of  the  Septuagint  where  the  Hebrew 
generally  has  "garden",  eapeeiallv  if  the  idea  of 
wondrous  beauty  is  to  be  eottvwred.  Tbua  in  Gen., 
xiii,  10,  the  "country  about  the  Joidan"  is  deeoribed 
as  a  "naradise  of  the  Lord"  (rendering  followe<l  by 
the  Vulgate).  Cf.  Numbers,  xxiv,  G  (Greek)  where 
the  refen  iii  i'  is  to  tin-  lieautiful  array  of  the  tents  of 
Israel,  also  lsai:i.s,  i,  .'iO;  Kze<'hiel,  xxxi,  8,  9.  etc. 
Those  intercstetl  in  speculation  as  to  the  probable 
location  of  the  Scriptural  Garden  of  Eden,  the  ini> 
meval  home  of  mankind,  are  referred  to  the  aebourly 
work  of  Friedrich  Delitsch,  "Wo  lag  das  Paradies?'^' 
(Berlin,  1881).  In  the  New-Testament  periotl  the 
word  i)aradise  appears  with  a  new  luui  more  exalted 
meaning.  In  the  development  of  Jewish  eschatology 
whieh  marks  the  post-Exilic  epoch  the  wnml  paradise 
or  "Garden  of  God"|  hlthoto  mainly  associated 
with  the  original  dweOmi^lace  of  our  first  parental 
was  transferred  to  signify  the  future  abode  at  ren 
and  enjoyment  which  was  to  be  the  reward  of  the 
righteous  after  death.  The  tinn  occurs  only  tlirw 
times  in  the  New  Testament,  though  the  idea  which 
it  repre^w-nts  is  frequently  expressed  in  other  terms, 
^  "Abraham's  bosom"  (Luke,  xvi,  22).  The 
algnliQalion  of  the  word  in  these  remarkably  few 
passages  can  be  determined  only  from  the  context 
and  by  reference  to  the  eschatological  notions  current 
amorip  the  Jews  of  that  period.  These  views  are 
gatln  rexl  ehieflj-  from  the  Rabbinical  literature,  the 
works  of  .losephus,  and  from  the  nix)cr>'phal  writings, 
notably  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Book  of  Jubilees, 
the  Apoea^yiiae  of  Banidi,  ete.  An  inspection  of 
these  aooreea  reveals  a  great  confusion  of  ideas  and 
manv  contradictions  reganling  the  future  paradise 
as  aLHo  concerning  the  original  Garden  of  Eden  and 
the  condition  of  our  first  p.nrents.  The  .scanty  refer-  ~] 
ences  to  Sheol  whieh  enib<Hl\  i  he  \Mgue  eschatological 
beliefs  of  the  Hebrews  as  expressed  in  the  earlier  Old 
Testament  writings  give  place  in  these  later  treatises 
to  elaborate  theonea  worlMd  out  with  detailed  de- 
acriptions  and  speculations  often  of  a  most  fanciful 
character.  An  a  sample  of  these  may  be  noted  the 
one  found  in  the  Talmmlir  trarf  "Jalkut  Schim., 
Hcn-si'liit  h,  21) ".  .\c.  (ir<liti^' ".  ti  !  Ii;^  description  the  en- 
trance to  paradise*  is  made  through  two  gates  of  rubiea 
beside  wluah  stand  sixty  myriads  of  holy  angek  with 
oountenaneeatadiantwithheavenlyapluKiour.  When 
a  ri^teooa  man  enters,  tlie  vestures  of  death  are 
removed  from  him;  he  is  elad  in  eight  robes  of  the 
clouds  of  glor\-;  two  crowns  are  placed  upon  iiis  head, 
one  of  pearls  ami  pn  i  inus  st<me8,  the  other  of  gt)ld; 
eight  myrtles  are  placed  in  his  hands  and  he  is  wel- 
comed with  great  applause,  etc.  Some  of  the  Rab- 
binical authorities  appear  to  identify  the  paradisa 
of  the  ftitore  with  the  primeval  Chuden  of  Eden  whidi 
is  supposed  to  be  still  in  existence  and  located 
somewhere  in  the  far-flislant  East.  .\eeorfling  to 
.sonir  it  was  an  curt  lily  abode,  sometiiiics  said  to 
have  be<>n  created  before  tlie  Test  of  the  world  (IV 
Esdras  iii,  7,  ef .  viii,  52) :  others  make  it  an  adjunct  of 
the  aubteizaneaa  Shm,  while  atOl  othoa  place  it  in 
or  near  heaven.  It  was  beKeved  that  there  are  hi 
paradisa  difTerent  degrees  of  blessedness.  Seven 
ranks  or  orders  of  the  righteous  were  said  to  exist 
within  it,  and  definitions  wen-  t^iven  both  of.those  to 
whom  these  different  positions 

•  ^         •  •    to  cmI  — 
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quoted  by  Snlmnnd,  HastiagB,  "I>ict.of  the  Bible", 
B.  V.  "Paradise"}.  The  uaeerUinty  and  ooofuuon 
dI  the  ourrant  Jewiah  idotf  oaansiiiii^  pwdiM  may 
«q>Uuo  the  fNUid^  of  nferaiee  to  it  in  the  New 

TcMtaniPnt.  Tlio  nrst  mention  of  the  word  occurs  in 
'  Luke,  xxiii,  43,  where  Jesus  on  the  cross  says  to  the 
penitent  thief:  "Amen  I  suy  to  thee,  li;:^  <l:iy  tliou 
dialt  be  with  me  in  paradise".  Accurdui^  to  the 
pmvailing  intopfetation  of  Catholic  tbeologuiiu  and 

tmanwna^^^tMtm  p^i^i—  jn  thlB  iOSUUlOe  IB  USKiaaA 

mrnonym  for  uie  heaven  of  the  Uesnd  to  whidi  the 

thief  would  accompany  the  Sa\'iour,  toRother  with  the 
souls  of  the  righteous  of  the  Old  Law  who  were 
awaiting  the  rominn  of  the  Redeemer.    In  11  Cor- 
inthiann  (xii,  4)  St.  i'uul  describing  one  of  bix  ecstames 
X  telbi  his  readers  that  he  was  "aui^t  up  into  para- 
dise". Hera  the  tenn  noM  to  mqicBte  plainly  the 
beeyoily  state  or  abode  of  the  hhmop,  implying 
poasibi}'  a  glimpse  of  the  hrafifir  vision.    'I'he  riTer- 
cnce  cannot  he  to  any  form  oi  t(rn>strial  i)ari»f|isf>, 
e8}>ecially  when  we  (H)nsider  the  purulli  l  expression 
in  ^•erse  2,  where  relating  a  similar  exi>erience  he  sava 
he  wa.-^  "caught  up  to  the  third  heaven".  The 
third  and  Jaat  mention  of  paradiae  in  the  New  Teetar 
tnent  oeoora  in  the  Apocalypfle  (ii,  7),  where  1^ 
J  j€ituk,  receiving  in  vision  a  Divine  mesNige  for  the 
,  "angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus".  hears  those  words: 
,  "To  him  that  overcometn,  1  will  give  to  eat  of  the 
j  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  paradise  of  mv  God." 
I  In  this  pasHage  the  word  is  plainlv  used  to  oeaignate 
J  the  heavenly  kingdom,  thoush  tlie  imagery  is  bor- 
1  rowed  from  the  description  aithe  primeval  Uarden  of 
LEden  in  the  Book  of  denosis.    According  to  Catholic 
theolo^  baml  on  the  Biblical  account,  the  original 
condition  of  our  first  parents  was  one  of  {x-r^-ct  inno- 
cence and  integrity.    By  the  latter  is  meant  that  they 
were  endowed  with  many  prerogatives  which,  while 
ftf1^t'"'ng  to  the  natural  order,  were  not  due  to 
Bttinaa  nature  ae  such — ^henoe  they  are  ■ometiniea 
termed  preternatural.    Principal  among  thene  were 
a  liigh  degree  of  infu.sctl  knowh-dge,  Ixxiny  immortal- 
ity and  freedom  from  pain,  and  immunity  from  evil 
impulMcs  or  inclinationH.    In  other  words,  the  lower 
or  animal  nature  in  man  was  j)erfectly  subjected  to 
the  control  of  reason  and  the  wilL   Beaidea  this,  our 
first  parents  were  abo  endowed  with  aanetifying  grace 
by  which  they  were  elevated  to  the  supernatural 
p  onler.    But  all  these  gratuitous  endowments  were 
forfeite<l  through  the  di.wbedience  of  Adam  "in 
whom  all  have  sinned",  and  who  was  "a  figure  of 
Him  who  was  to  come"  (Kom.,  V)  and  rentore  fallen 
yinan,  not  to  an  earthly,  but  to  a  hSftYV»\Y  p"^'''"l'>*e 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  Jiid.,  I,  i,  3),  theNile 
is  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  of  paradiw  (Gen.,  ii, 
10  8<)(i.).   This  view,  which  has  been  a<lopted  by 
many  <  i uniin  titators,  i.s  based  chiefly  on  the  connec- 
tion (lismlicd  IhIwcch  (iehon,  one  of  the  y(>t  unidenti- 
fied rivers,  and  the  land  of  ("ush,  which,  at  least  in 
later  timea,  was  identihed  with  Ii^thiopia  or  modern 
Abytmam  (of.  Vulgate,  Gen.,  ii,  13).   Modem  erhol- 
an,  however,  are  inclined  to  regard  this  African 
Cush  as  simply  a  colony  settled  by  tribes  migrating 
from  an  original  Asiatic  ])rovin(e  of  the  same  name, 
located  by  1  Vied.  Delit.sc!h  (op,  cit.,  71)  in  Baby- 
lonia, and  by  Hommel  ("  Ancient  HebvewTcaditioD, 
814  sqq  )  in  Central  Arabia. 
HmrrsK,  TAn^/  'vur  DogmtUm  ftwptmtfww.  IT  (Innabradc, 

IHO.t),  2(H-83;  VO.S  IIuMMKl.tCCR,  Ci)mmr!\l.  in  Ctnmim  (Parin, 
1S96>:  Common!,  in  Cap.  ii;  \  iuhi  kiii  x,  </«■  li  Ht'dr.  ».  v.; 

QiooT,  Spteial  ImmduOinm  to  tht  stwiy  .>/  iSn  ()t>i  r'.<-inmc'tt, 
Pk  I,  MsM.  (New  Y«rii.  UWi). 

J.ivfKs  F.  Dki.m  oi.t.. 

TanlMI,  Jban-Baki-istb,  dogmatic  theologian, 
bom  at  St-Laurent-dcs-AutdL  Maine-et-Ixtu-e,  26 
Ai«..  1832:  d.  at  BeUevu^  near  Paris.  5  Dec.,  100:3. 
He  entena  the  Sodely  of  Jeaaa  at  Angers,  7  Dec., 
1854;  taught  phihMophj  lor  two  Twn  and  dofpnatie 


theology  for  twenty-two  at  the  seminaries  of  Lafll 
(F^ce),  1864-80,  and  St.  HeUcr  (Jersey;,  188048^ 
UMttf  after  being  spiritual  father  at  Laval  be  was  ap- 
pointed profsBBor  of  dogmatie  theology  and  taught 
three  years,  ISdl  '.>t,  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of 
Pari.s,  remaining  att«  rward.s  in  thin  city  as  jfpiritual 
fatiier  and  writc-r.  During  hLi  fir«t  peri<Kl  of  teaching, 
he  did  not  publish  any  theological  work,  except  a 
traatise,  "De  Verbo  incamat^>",  Jersey,  1882,  for  pri- 
vate eirottktion;  there  are  also  five  or  inr  other  tre^ 
tises  in  MS.  or  fithographed,  whidi  form  a  substantial 
body  of  Positive  rather  than  Srholasf  ic  theolcjgy.  after 
the  minuu  r  an«l  <loctrine  of  Cardinal  I'ranzelin.  In  a 
(jijiic  liifTi  rt-rit  style  isfraiiuHl  a  neo-Thomistic  mono- 
gra()h,  published  at  Paris  in  1H94:  "S.  Thoma  Aqui- 
natis.  (J.P.,  doctrina  sincera  de  unione  hypostatica 
Vertkl  Dei  eum  humanitata  amplisshne  dcclarata". 
At  this  time,  Fs^er  Terrien  bepm  to  apply  his  deep 
know!e<!ge  of  thcoIoL'v  to  jxiitular  instmction,  and 
j)uliIis]i(Hj  the  follnwiii^  doctrinal  treatises  in  French: 
"La  Dt'votion  au  Sai-n'-C'u'ur  de  Jt'>iu.s,  (rai)r«"'.s  les 
documents  authentiqueft  et  la  th6ologie",  1S93;  Ital- 
ian translation  by  G.  M.  Rossi  (Naples,  1805);  "La 
|rik)eetJ*jdoireouhb filiation  adoptive  des  cnfantsda 
iiiea  Miidwe  dans  sa  rMit^,  see  princi|M>s,  son  per> 
fcctionncment,  et  son  eouronnement  final",  2  vol.-?., 
18U7;  new «-(!.,  l!K)S;  "I.aMtVcde  Dieu  et  la  Mere  .les 
homincH  d'apn's  les  Pi  res  et  la  t  ln'olo^ie ",  1  vr)I.s., 
1900,  1902.  'i  hese  thrc<?  works  form  unoueetionably 
the  moat  conspicuous  part  of  Terrien'a  Blanuy  per- 
fMnunoe^  as  tn^aie  higldy  valuable  on  aoooont  of 
preeWon  and  richness  of  doetiine. 

Xavibs  Lb  Bachklbt. 

TertUriei  (from  the  Latin  lerMoriiu,  the  ralathv 

adjective  of  terinu,  "thnd")t  w  whttt  is  known  aa 

"Third  Orders",  are  those  persons  who  live  accord- 
ing to  the  Third  Rule  o(  religious  onh  i-s,  eithej 
out.sidc  of  a  monaster}'  in  the  world,  or  in  a  religious 
community.  The  idea  which  forms  the  basis  of  this 
institute  i.s  in  ^enmd  this,  that  persons  who  on 
accotmt  of  certain  droumstanccs  cannot  enter  n 
religious  order,  strictly  so-called,  may,  nevertheless, 
as  far  as  possible  enjov*  the  advantages  and  privih  ces 
of  religious  orders.  Thus  is  most  clearly  expresscti  m 
the  Rule  of  the  TTiird  Order  of  .St.  Fraiuns  which,  al- 
though not  the  oldest,  h-ts,  neverthelejw,  become  the 
model  for  the  rule  of  almost  all  other  Third  Orders. 
Tertiarica  are  divided  into  itegular  and  becuUr  (pee 
Thrd  OuMs). 

FFnT>ivAND  Heckmann. 

TertuUian  (Quintub  Skitiuius  Florenb  Tka- 
TUixiANUs),  eccleaiastical  writer  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries,  b.  probably  about  160  at  Carthafe, 
being  the  son  of  a  centurion  in  the  prooonsidar  serv- 
\vv.  He  wti.s  evidently  by  profi-Ksion  an  advocat«'  in 
the  law-iKurts,  and  he  shows  a  clow  a<-<iuainlance  with 
the  i)ro(<'dure  and  t<'rms  of  Roman  law,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  is  to  be  identilieii  with  a  jurist 
Tertullian  who  is  cited  in  the  Pand<>cts.  He  knew 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  and  wrote  works  in  Gredc 
which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  A  ptigan  until  mid- 
dle life,  he  had  sliared  1hi>  juinan  jirejudices  against 
Christianity,  atui  had  in(lul^<'d  like  others  in  shameful 
pleasures.  His  1  onversion  wa.s  not  later  th.m  the 
year  P.)7,  and  may  have  been  earlier,  lie  embraced 
the  Faith  with  aU  the  ardour  of  his  impettmus  na- 
ture. He  became  •  priest,  no  doubt  of  the  Church  o( 
Carthage.  Monoetrnx,  followed  by  d'Al^,  conrideia 
lliat  his  e.'irliiT  -wTitiiiKs  were  compose<l  while  he  waa 
yet  a  layman,  and  if  this  \n'  so.  1  hmi  his  onlinatii>n  was 
alxmt  200.  IIi& extant  WTitings  rangi*  in  date  fmm  the 
apologetics  of  197  to  the  attack  on  a  bishop  who  is 
pnobafcly  Po|h-  (  allistus  (after  218).  It  was  after  the 
year  90b  that  he  joined  the  Montanist  aect,  and  ba 
aeama  to  hftve  definitively  separated  iknmthaCfanvli 
about  211  (Hannok)  or  213  (MonMras).  AfUt 
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writing  more  virulently  against  the  Church  than  even 

r nst  heathen  and  perBecuton,  be  aeparmted  from 
MonUnirtB  aad  ImindBd  a  Met  of  hu  own.  The 
MBmaat  of  11m  TertuDlHiirts       reooneiled  to  tlie 

Church  by  St.  Augustine.  A  numhor  of  th<-  works  of 
TeJiuHian  mh-  on  s]K'<'ial  |K)int«  of  Jx  lii  f  or  discipline. 
According  to  St.  Ji  ronu'  hi-  live<l  to  oxtn  me  olil  age. 

I'he  year  197  saw  the  publication  of  u  tdiorl  atkiresu 
by  TertulUan,  "To  the  Martyrs",  and  of  his  great 
apologBiie  worki,  the  "Ad  naiiooM'  aad  the  "AdqIp 
ogetictn".  TTief(»merh«abeeneonaideredsfiniBhed 
sketch  for  the  latter;  but  it  is  more  true  to  say  that 
the  second  work  ha»  &  difTeront  purpoM?,  fliough  a 
great  «ieal  <jf  the  same  matter  ocnirs  in  Ixiili.  the 
»aine  argument .s  being  di^pUyed  in  the  munv  maimer, 
with  the  same  examples  ancf  even  the  same  phraws. 
The  appeal  to  the  natkxie  auffen  from  ita  transmiaion 
in  a  enpe  eodex.  in  whieh  omknona  of  a  word  or  sev- 
eral wonls  or  wiiole  lines  are  to  be  dejilored.  Ter- 
tuUian'.s  style  is  ditfi<-uU  ("oough  without  such  Kuper- 
a4l<i(il  cHUwrM  of  olv-'Ciuity.  But  the  t.e.\t  of  the  "Ad 
natioues"  must  have  been  always  rougher  tlian  that 
ef  tlie  "Apologeticus",  which  is  a  more  careful  as  well 
as  a  more  perfect  work,  and  contains  more  matter  bo- 
eause  of  ita  better  arrangement;  for  it  is  juak  the  flame 
length  as  the  two  books  "Ad  nationes". 

'Rie  "Ad  nationes"  has  for  its  entire  object  the 
refutation  of  calumnirs  :in:iiiist  Christians.  In  tin' 
first  phwe  llicy  are  proved  to  repose  on  unreii.soiiin« 
hatre<i  only;  the  nrmnxlure  of  trial  is  illogical;  tlie 
offence  is  nothing  out  the  name  of  Christian^  which 
ouilii  lather  to  be  atitle  of  hoooar;  no  proof  isforth- 
ooming  of  ai^  criBei»  oi^  nunour;  the  first  peniio- 
cutor  was  Nero,  the  wcMnt  or  emperma.  Secondly,  the 
individual  charges  an>  met ;  Tcitnlli.in  fli.illf  nges  the 
n'adcr  to  hi-lirvf  in  anytliing  wi  contrary  to  nature  as 
tlir  a< nidations  of  infant icide  and  inotst.  Christians 
are  nut  the  causes  of  earthquakes  and  floods  and  fam- 
ino^  for  these  bappoied  loBg  beCcne  Chrictiaaity .  The 
irriptT  despiee  their  own  godei  banish  them,  forbid 
umr  worriitp,  mock  them  on  the  stage ;  t  he  }>oet8  tell 
boffrid  stori'--^  of  them;  they  wrrv  in  rr  ality  only  men, 
and  bad  nn  n.  ou  .say  wc  \vor.shii>  an  luss'.s  head,  ho 
goes  on,  liut  you  worship  all  kimls  of  animals;  your 
gods  arc  miairf  s  made  on  a  cross  framework,  m  you 
WDrship  cro--<--  Vou  say  we  w^trship  the  sun;  so  do 
you.  A  certain  Jew  hawked  about  a  caiicaturiB  of  a 
ereatore  half  ass,  half  goat,  as  our  god;  but  yoa  eetu- 
ally  adore  half-animals.  As  for  infanticide,  you  ex- 
pose your  own  children  and  kill  the  unborn.  Your 
jiroiiiL-^i  uoua  lust  cau-1  yoii  i.i  lir  in  danger  of  the  iii- 
c«jt  of  which  you  act  u.s.  W  e  do  not  swear  by  the 
genius  of  Cssar,  but  we  are  loyal,  for  we  pray  for  him, 
whereas  you  revolt.  Cassar  does  not  want  to  be  a 
god;  he  prefo^  to  be  alive.  You  say  it  is  through  ob- 
Btinacy  that  we  d<>spise  death;  but  of  old  such  con- 
tempt of  death  was  esteemed  heroic  virtue.  Many 
among  j'ou  bra\('  death  for  gain  or  wagere ;  but  we, 
because  w«-  b<  liev«  in  judgment.  Finally,  do  us  jus- 
tice; examine  our  cjise,  ancl  change  your  minds.  The 
aeoond  book  consists  entirel>-  in  an  at  t  ack  on  the  gods 
of  the  pagans;  they  arc  marshalled  in  classes  lUter 
Vaiffo.  It  was  not,  urges  the  apologist,  owing  to  theee 
multitudinous  gods  that  the  empire  pew. 

Out  of  this  fierce  appeal  ana  indictment  wx^  de- 
veloped the  unimler  "  Apologeticus".  addn*.sed  to  the 
rulers  of  the  t  luitire  and  the  admin i.st rat ors  of  justice. 
The  former  work  attacked  popular  prejudices;  the  new 
one  is  an  imitation  of  the  CSkA  Apolagiei^  and  was 
intflnded  aa  an  attempt  to  aeenn  mi  ameHention  io 
tfie  treatment  of  Chrietian  hy  alteration  of  the  hiw  or 

its  admini.stration.  Tertullian  rnn;.' t  n  wi rain  his  in- 
vec-tive;  yet  he  wishes  to  be  concilia!  luu,  and  it  Ijreaks 
out  in  spite  of  his  argument,  instead  of  (K»ing  its  es- 
sence as  before.  He  iH  Kin.'^  a(jain  l>v  an  appeal  to  rea- 
son. There  are  no  witnes.M's,  he  iirge.s,  to  prove  our 
enmea;  Thiian  orderod  FliAy  not  to  aedc  ua  ou(>  but 


yet  to  punish  us  if  we  were  known; — what  a  paralo- 
gism !    The  actual  procedure  is  yet  moi 


In- 
stead of  being  tortiued  until  we  confeflB»  we  are  tot^ 
tured  unta  we  deiqr.  8o  far  the  "Ad  BatioDea"  ia 

mer»'ly  <leveloped  and  stn-ngtheued.  Then,  after  a 
condciLsed  summary  of  the  .second  book  as  to  the 
heathen  gods,  Tertvilli.un  h»  i;ins  in  chapter  x\  ii  an  ex- 
{lONition  of  the  behef  of  ChrLstians  in  one  Cod,  the 
Creator,  in\  imIiI'  ,  infinite,  to  whom  the  soul  of  man, 
which  by  ita  nature  ia  inclined  to  Chnstianitv^  bean 
witneaa  The  floods  and  the  fire  have  been  Hv  mes- 
sengers. We  have  testimony,  he  adds,  from  our  sa- 
cre<l  books,  which  are  older  than  all  your  gods.  Ful- 
filled prophecy  in  the  tmK)f  that  they  are  divine.  It 
iii  then  explained  that  Christ  is  Cod,  the  \\  ord  of  Cod 
born  of  a  virgin;  His  two  comings,  His  miracles,  paa> 
sion,  resurrection,  and  forty  days  with  the  discipleat 
are  recounted,  llie  disciples  spread  His  doctrine 
throughout  the  world;  Nero  sowed  it  with  blood  at 
Rome.  \fV*hen  tortunxl  the  Christ ian  cries,  "  We  wor- 
shii)  Cod  tlirou};li  Cluist  ".  Tlie  deraons  confess  Him 
and  they  stir  men  uj»  against  us.  Next,  loyally  to 
Casar  is  di.scu.s.sed  at  greater  length  than  before. 
When  the  populace  rises,  how  easily  the  Christians 
ooukl  take  venjgi;ance :  ' '  We  are  but  of  yesterday,  yet 
we  fill  your  cities,  islands,  forts,  towns,  councils,  even 
camps,  tribes,  decuries,  the  pal;u-e,  the  senate,  the 
forum;  we  have  left  you  the  temples  aluiie".  We 
might  migrate,  and  leave  you  in  shame  ami  in  deso- 
lation.   We  ought  at  le;ut  to  Iw  toleratetl;  for  what 

are  we? — a  bo^y  compacted  by  community  of  re- 
ligion, of  diaciphne,  and  of  hope.  We  meet  together 
to  pnji  even  for  the  emperora  and  authorities,  to 
hear  readin^i  from  the  holy  books  and  exhortations. 

We  judge  and  separate  t  hnse  who  fall  into  crime.  We 
have  elders  of  proved  virtue  to  preside.  Cvir  common 
fund  is  repleni.shed  \>y  \(ilunt:u  v  donations  eai  h 
month,  and  is  expended  not  on  gluttony  but  on  the 
poor  and  snAring.  This  charity  is  c|uotod    -  *  * 


iiBasn4fiH;raM;aee,itiaaakl,howibey  lore  

other.  We  eall  ourwlvea  brnhren;  you  abo  are  our 

bn-thren  hy  nature,  but  bad  brethren.  Wc  are  ae- 
cust;<l  of  every  cahunity.  Yet  we  live  with  you;  we 
avoid  no  profession,  but  thtjse  of  a.s.sa.<siiis,  sorcerers, 
and  such  like.  You  sjiare  the  philosopluirs.  though 
their  conduct  is  less  mlmirable  than  ours.  Tney  coih 
fees  that  our  teaching  is  older  than  theiia,  for  "«»t*»«"g 
is  okler  than  truth.  The  nsmreetion  at  whieh  3rott 
jeer  has  many  parallels  in  nature.  You  think  us 
fools;  and  we  rejoice  to  suffer  for  this.  \Ve  c<mqucr 
tiy  our  ileath.  Intiuiri'  into  tlie  cause  of  our  con- 
stancy. We  believe  this  martyrdom  to  be  the  remia- 
sion  of  all  offences,  and  that  he  who  is  condenuiedb^ 
foreyour  tribunal  is  absolved  before  C^xi. 

These  poinis  are  all  urged  witii  infinite  wit  and 
pungsugr.  The  faults  are  obvious.  The  efTect  on 
the  pagans  may  have  htnm  rather  to  irritate  than  to 
convince.  'J'he  very  brevity  !■  -nits  in  oliscurity. 
But  every  lover  of  eloquence,  and  there  were  many  in 
thosi-  days,  will  have  relished  with  the  pleasure  of  an 
epicure  the  feast  of  ingenious  plexuling  and  recondite 
learning.  The  rapier  thnisti^  are  so  swift,  we  can 
hardly  realise  their  deadliness  before  thqr  are  ro- 
newed  in  showers,  with  sometimes  a  blow  as  of  a 
bhulgoon  to  vary  tlie  elTect.  The  style  is  i-.)rnpressefj 
like  that  of  Tacitus,  but  the  metrical  clo.se.s  are  ob- 
served with  care,  jigainst  the  rule  of  Tacitus:  and  that 
wonderful  maker  of  phrases  is  outdone  by  nis  Chria- 
ttan  successor  in  gemlikc  sentences  which  will  be 
onoted  while  the  world  lasts.  Who  does  not  know 
tneanfinaiui/urafiter  CA.ruftan/1  (soul  by  nature  Chri.H- 
tian) ;  the  Vide,  itiqitiunt,  ut  inricemsedilui-inl  (see,  they 
exclaim,  how  they  love  one  another),  and  the  St:mcn 
eat  mnyuis  ChrUtuiiutrum  (The  bl(M>d  of  Christians  is 
«<?al)?  It  w.-is  probably  alK)ut  the  same  time  that 
Tertullian  developed  hia  thesis  of  the  "Testimony  of 
thnaaiftiiifeiflfilMMaoloneaod,lnhiaUttlebook 
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with  this  titfe.  Witii  Idt  mual  eloquenoe  he  mhrgu 

on  the  idpft  that  common  speech  bids  us  use  exprcs- 
Bioius  such  aa  "Goil  grant ",  or  "If  God  will",  God 
bks8",  "God  pocs",  "Maj'  God  repay".  The  soul 
t<'jftifit«  also  to  devils,  to  Just  vengeance,  and  to  its 
own  immortality. 

Two  or  throe  yean  later  (about  200)  TartuUiAa  as- 
aatdted  heresy  fai  a  tnatin  efTW  inora  briOniit.  wUeh, 
uriHke  the  "  ApoloReticus",  is  not  for  his  own  day  only 
but  for  Jill  time.  It  i»  railed  "Liber  de  pnr.srripf ionc 
aa?rcticorum  ".  I'n  <  i  iption  now  mean.s  the  i  '•'>- 
iai^pd  to  8omethitig  b^'  lung  uiiage.  In  lioman  law 
tfaedjgniiScation  was  wider:  it  meant  the  cutting  ehort 

a qtMBtkm  by  the raCuaal  to  hear  thaadvm 
guments,  on  the  grounii  of  an  anterior  point  whidi 
mu.st  cut  ;iw:iy  the  ground  under  his  feet.  So  Tcr- 
tullian  de.ils  with  hcre^sics:  it  i.s  of  no  u.st!  t/)  li.sten  t« 
their  iirgumenl.s  or  refute  them,  for  we  Imve  a  number 
of  antooendent  prjoi'^  ib  it  they  cannot  de.«»erve  a 
hearing.  HeresieB,  ii<  lit  /m.s,  must  not  afltoniuh  us, 
for  tbiqr  wen  piophesitxL  Ueretioi  ai|B  tbetext, 
"SedTaiul  yv  dbalThid''.  but  th&i  waa  not  mM  to 
Christians;  we  have  a  nile  of  faith  to  he  accepted 
without  que-Hfion.  "  Let  (  iirio.'iity  give  j)luee  to  faith 
and  vain  ulory  iiinkc  u  ly  for  Kalv.ition",  m  Tertul- 
lian  parotlies  a  lino  of  Cicero's.  The  heretics  argue 
out  of  Scripture;  but,  first,  wo  are  forbidden  to  con- 
Bort  with  a  heretio  oTtcr  one  rebuke  baa  been  de- 
livered, uoA  aeoendly .  disputation  reeulta  onlv  in  bh»- 
phemy  on  the  «)nn  .side  and  iiidi^rnation  on  the  other, 
while  the  li.stt-ner  goc«  away  more  puzzled  than  he 
came.  The  re.al  fjuestion  is,  "To  whom  liins  the 
Faith  belong?  WIi  im-  arc  tlic  .Scriptures?  By  whom, 
through  whom,  \\'.  n  a-  I  ti>  whom  has  been  handetl 
down  Uie  disoipliuc  by  which  wc  arc  Christiana?  The 
answer  m  phun:  Christ  sent  Hia  apostles,  who  founded 
churches  in  carh  city,  from  which  the  others  have  bor- 
rowed the  traditi<»n  of  the  Faith  and  the  seed  of  doc- 
trine and  ilaiiy  borr.iw  in  order  to  become  churches; 
so  that  they  uLso  are  .Ajxistolic  in  that  they  are  the  off- 
spring of  the  AiKKstolic  churclies.  All  arc  that  one 
Ubucib  wiiich  the  Apostles  founded,  so  long  aa  peace 
and  intereomnmiiion  are  observed  {<liim  oil  iOit  eem- 
milfitosMo  pad*  «t  appeUatio  fralemitatia  et  amtaaera- 
tio  hoapitaHtatia].  Therefore  the  testimony  to  the 
truth  IS  this:  \Ve  coniriiunii  ut,-  with  the  a{K).stoUc 
Churche.s".  The  heretics  will  rt  |)ly  that  the  .Xnostles 
did  not  know  all  the  truth.  Could  anything  tx;  un- 
known to  Peter,  who  was  calleti  tlic  n>ck  on  wliich  the 
Church  was  to  be  built?  or  to  John,  who  lay  on  the 
Lord's  breast?  But  they  will  say,  tne  churches  have 
erred.  Some  indeed  went  wrong,  and  were  corrected 
by  the  Apostle;  though  for  others  he  had  nothing  but 
praise.  "  Hut  let  us  admit  that  all  have  erred: — is  it 
credible  that  all  the.s«?  grejit  churches  should  have 
Strayed  into  the  same  faith"?  Admitting  this  ab- 
surdity, then  an  the  baptisms,  spiritual  gifts,  miracles;, 
martyrdoms,  were  in  vain  untu  Maraon  and  Valen- 
tinus  appeared  at  last!  Truth  will  be  younger  than 
error;  for  both  these  hfrr'si  in-hs  are  of  yi-stcrday,  and 
were  still  Cath(»lics  at  Uoiot  m  t  lit- <>|iisi  <i)>,ito  of  V'.lt'U- 
therius  (this  name  is  a  slip  m  .1  f.k[~i  n  aihiitc).  Any- 
how the  heresies  arc  at  b(«t  novelties,  ana  have  no 
continuity  with  the  teaching  of  Christ.  Periu^M 
fome  heratios  may  claim  Apo^die  antiqui^:  we  i»- 
ply:  Let  them  publish  the  orpins  of  their  dmrehes 
and  unroll  the  catalogue  of  their  bishops  till  now  from 
the  .\|)aetlee  or  from  some  bishop  appointe»l  by  the 
Apostles,  a»  the  Smyniaeans  count  fnjm  Pols  carp  and 
John,  and  the  Rotnana  from  Clemejit  and  Peter:  let 
heraoes  tanrent  something  to  match  this.  Why,  Huk 
errors  were  denounced  by  the  Apostles  long  afOi. 
Finally  (36),  he  names  some  ApostoUo  ohttrehes, 
pointing  above  all  to  Rome,  whose  witness  is  near- 
est at  hand, — happy  Church,  in  which  the  Apostles 
pciur<'ii  out  flicir  whole  t<-a<'hinj;  with  tlicir  blood, 
wh^  Peter  suffered  a  death  like  itis  Master's,  where 
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wliere  Jala  WBS  i)lunged  into  fiery  oil  without  hurt! 
'i  he  Homan  Hule  of  Faith  is  sunimju-ized,  n<»  doubt 
frt)ni  the  old  Roman  Crocd,  the  .^arue  sis  our  prejjont 
Apoetles'  Creed  but  for  a  few  small  additions  in  the 
tamer;  much  the  same  summary  was  given  in  chapter 
xiii,  and  is  (bund  alio  in  "De  virginibus  velandis" 
(chapter  i).  Terbdlian  evidently  avoids  giving  th« 
exact  words,  which  would  be  taught  only  ff>  r:ito» 
chiunriis  >.liur1  ly  b«'ff)rt'  baptism.  The  vviioli'  liinii- 
iinus  urguuif'iif  is  foundivl  on  the  first  chapters  of  St. 
In  na-us's  third  book,  but  ita  forceful  exposition  is  not 
more  Tcrtullion's  own  than  its  exhaustive  and  00m- 
peUinclogie.  Never  did  he  show  himself  less  violent 
and  less  olMOiin.  The  mail  to  the  Apeleto 
churches  was  ttBSdwwerable  in  his  dayj  the  net  of 
his  argument  IS  Still  valid. 

A  .series  of  short  works  adflrcsj^ed  to  catochuniens 
belong  also  to  Tertulliiin's  Catliolic  day  if,  and  fall  be- 
tween 200  and  206.  "Deq[»ectaculis  '  explains  and 
probably  eaamwatee  the  impoesibility  for  m  Christinw 
to  attend  anyaeathep  shows,  even  raeee  ortheatrieal 
performsMeSi  without  either  wounding  hi>  faith  by 
participation  in  idolatry  or  arousinu  Ins  pxssions. 
"Dc  iuoInl.Uria"  is  \>y  soim-  pland  at  a  lattr  ilate, 
but  it  is  atiylunv  closely  coiuu"ct<xl  with  the  former 
work.  It  explains  that  the  making  of  idols  is  foi^ 
bidden,  and  suiilarly  astrology,  selling  of  inoense,  eto. 
A  ediodmaeter  cannot  ehide  eontamination.  AGhri^ 
tian  cannot  be  a  soldier.  To  the  question,  "  How  am 
I  then  U)  live?",  Tertullian  reji!i?sthat  faith  fctirsnot 
famine;  for  the  Faith  we  must  ^:r:^■  ui>  our  life,  how 
much  more  our  living?  "Dv  baptisino"  is  an  in- 
struction on  the  necessity  of  baptism  and  cn  its  ef- 
fects; it  is  directed  against  a  female  teadier  of  enttr 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  Goius  (perhape  the  Anti- 
Montanist).  We  leom  that  baptism  was  conferred 
regularly  by  the  bishop,  but  with  his  con.sont  could  l>e 
atiministerod  by  priest^?,  deacons,  or  omu  layim  n. 
The  pn)per  times  were  Easter  and  Pente<'o.>t.  Prep- 
aration was  made  by  f:isting,  vigilSj  and  prayers. 
Confirmation  wa.s  confemxi  immediately  after  bv 
imetkm  and  laying  on  of  hands.  "Dc  pa;nitentia** 
will  be  mentioned  later.  "Dc  oratione"  contains  an 
exposition  of  the  Ix>rd'8  Prayer,  totiua  evan^lii  ftr»- 
viariutri.  "  I3c  ctiltu  fcminarum  "  is  an  instniction  on 
mrHh>ty  and  plaiiines.s  in  dres^s;  Tertullian  enjoys  d^ 
taihng  theextrav:igancre  f<'niale  toilet  .and  ridicuUn( 
them.  Besides  these  didactic  works  to  cateclmmenSL 
Tertullian  WToto  at  the  same  period  two  books,  "  Aa 
usorem",  in  the  formor  of  which  he  begs  his  wife  not 
to  marry  again  after  his  death,  aa  it  is  not  j>roper  for 
a  (Miristian,  while  in  the  second  lxK)k  he  enjoins  u[ion 
h<  r  at  \vist  to  in:uTy  ;i  Christian  if  she  doc?;  ni.irry.  for 
j)airans  must  in>t  li.- c  n:)s<ii (rd  with.  A  lit tl<' bonk  on 
patience  is  touching,  for  the  writer  admits  that  it  is  an 
impudence  in  him  to  discourse  on  a  virtue  in  which  he 
is  eooonspieuouBly  lacking.  A  book  against  the  Jews 
oontdns  some  eurioitn  clmmology,  used  to  prove  the 
fulfilment  of  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  scv  nty  \ve«'ks. 
The  lai  tiT  ludf  of  t  lie  hook  is  neat  iy  ident  u  al  w  iih  j>art 
of  the  third  lwM)k  against  Mareion.  It  wouM  sc«-m 
that  Tertullian  us*  <t  over  again  what  he  had  written 
in  the  earUest  form  of  that  wodc,  wfaidi  dates  ftuB 
this  time.  ' '  Ad  versus  Hermogenem "  is  againet  a  cep* 
tain  Hermogencs,  a  painter  (of  idols?)  who  taug^ 
that  God  create<i  the  world  out  of  pre-existing  matter. 
Tertullian  reduces  his  view  ad  absurdum,  and  estab- 
lishes tiie  (-reataoa  out  of  nothing  both  from  Scnptnn 
and  reason. 

The  next  period  of  Tertullian's  literaxy  activity 
shows  distinct  evidence  of  Montanist  opiniooB,  but  be 
hm  DOi  yet  openly  broken  with  the  Church,  whidi  hud 

not  as  yet  condemne<l  the  new  prophecy.  Montanue 
and  the  prophete*»es  Priseilla  and  Maximilla  had  been 
lon^r  <I<  1]  when  Terlulliaii  was  coruerled  to  belief  in 
their  iiuipiration.    lie  held  the  words  of  MontonuB  to 
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be  really  tboee  of  the  Paraclete,  and  he  eharacteriBti- 

eally  exaggerated  their  import.   We  find  him  beooe- 

fortli  lapsing  into  riRoriMii,  :in<l  oondi'mning  abso- 
hitclv  tHTomi  innrriapc  and  f<>ririvcti<'s.s  of  ciTtain  Hin», 
and  inxislitiK  on  ik  w  fasis.  Ili.s  teaching  had  always 
been  exoeasivc  in  i»«  severity;  now  he  ix>t<itivcly  revels 
in  harshneflB.  Hamtu-k  and  d'Alte  i<iok  uuon  "De 
Vindnibua  velandis"  as  the  fint  work  of  Uiis  ^hob. 
though  it  has  been  ph\ccd  later  bf  Monoeaox  and 
others  on  account  of  its  irritiited  tone.  We  loarn  that 
Carthage  was  divided  l)y  n  di.<?jnite  whether  virgins 
should  be  vi'ilcd;  TiTtiiHiaii  and  tlie  tjnvMoiitanist 
party  stmxl  for  the  aliirmative.  The  book  had  been 
precetletl  by  a  (Ireck  writing  on  the  same  subject. 
Tertullian  declares  that  the  Rule  of  Faith  is  un- 
diangeable,  but  disripline  in  pn>greHhre.  He  quotes 
a  dream  in  favour  of  (he  veil.  The  date  may 
about  2(M).  Shortly  afterwards  Tertullian  jml)li>lii  d 
his  hirgest  extant  work,  five  Ixxiks  against  jMun  ion. 
A  first  draft  hud  been  written  much  earlier;  a  s(  .ond 
recension  had  been  publiiihed,  when  yet  utltlIu^htKl, 
without  the  writer's  ooneoit;  the  first  book  of  the 
final  edition  was  finished  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  8»* 
venis,  207.  The  last  book  may  be  a  few  years  later. 
This  controversy  is  most  important  for  our  knowledge 
of  Marrion's  doctrine.  The  refutation  of  it  out  of  his 
own  New  Testament,  whii  h  consisted  of  St.  Luke's 
Gospel  and  St.  Paial's  Epistles,  enables  us  to  recon- 
stitute much  of  the  heretic's  Scripture  text.  The  re- 
sult may  be  seen  in  Kahn's,  "fleschichte  des  N.  T. 
Kanons  ',  II,  455-524.  A  work  against  the  V'alen- 
tinians  followed.  It  is  mainly  based  on  the  first  book 
of  St.  Irena-us. 

In  2(W  tlie  little  l>ook  "  De  pallio  "  apiK-ared.  Ter- 
tuUiiin  had  excited  remark  by  adopting  the  tJreok  i)al- 
liura,  the  recognizetl  <ln»s  of  philosopheni,  an<l  he  ile- 
fends  his  conduct  in  a  witty  pamphlet.  A  long  book. 
"  De  amma",  gives  Tertulfian's  pqrehokwy-  Be  well 
describes  the  unity  of  the  soul;  he  teaches  that  It  ii 
spiritual,  but  immateriality  in  the  fullest  pw^nse  he  au- 
mit.s  for  nothing  that  exists, — even  (1(m1  is  corpus. 
Two  works  are  against  the  docetisni  of  the  tinostics, 
"De  came  Christ i"  and  "De  rcsurrcctione  comis". 
Here  he  emphasizes  the  reality  of  Chrirt'a  Body  and 
Hia  viiiin-biith,  and  teaohea  a  corporal  renineetini. 
But  he  aeema  to  deny  the  virginity  of  Maiy,  the 
Mother  of  Christ,  in  jxir/u,  though  he  affirms  it  antr 
parluni.  He  .a<ldresse<l  to  a  convert  who  was  a  wid- 
ower an  exhortation  to  avoid  set'ond  marriage,  which 
isequivalent  tofonucation.  This  work,  "Deexhorta- 
tione  cost  i  t  at  is  ",  implies  t  hat  tbewilter  ■  OOt  yet  sepft- 
imted  ixom  the  Chuxeh.  The  same  cuiiwiiii  ii  rigMir 
appean  in  ilie  "De  eoiona",  in  whiefa  Tertullian  d** 
fends  a  soldier  who  had  n-fus«'d  to  wetir  a  chaplet  on 
his  head  when  he  received  the  «ionative  granted  to  the 
:irin\'  on  tlir  :i<  1 1  s-ion  of  C'anu'uUa  and  (leta  in  211. 
The  inan  h:wi  been  de^rmled  and  imprisoned.  Many 
Christians  thought  his  a<-tion  extravagant,  and  re- 
fused to  regani  him  aa  a  martyr.  Tertullian  not  onlv 
dedarcs  that  to  wear  the  erown  would  have  been  idol- 
atry, but  argues  that  no  Christian  can  be  a  soldier 
witbout  compromising  his  faith.  Next  in  order  is  the 
"Sror|)iaci^",  or  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  .*<cori)ion, 
directed  against  the  teaching  of  the  Valentinians  that 
God  cannot  anprtive  of  martyrdom,  since  He  does  not 
want  man's  tleath;  they  even  permitted  the  external 
act  of  idolatiy.  Tertouiaa  shows  that  God  denres 
the  eourage  of  the  mar^ns  and  their  victory  over 
temptation;  he  proves  from  Scripture  the  duty  of 
.siifTering  d<  ath  for  the  Faith  and  the  gre.at  promises 
attaclieil  to  this  lieroism.  To  the  year  212  belongs 
the  op<'n  letter  "  ,\d  srapulam",  adilreased  to  the  pro- 
consul of  Africa  who  was  renewing  the  pasecution| 
which  had  ceased  since  203.   He  la  solemnly  WKmed 


of  the  retribution  which  overtaki  . 
The  formal  secesnoo  of  Tertullian  from  the  Ghurdi 
I  to  have  taken  place  eUbcr  in  211  or 


at  the  end  of  212  at  lataat  The  earlier  date  is  find 
by  Hamaek  on  aeemmt  of  the  dose  connexion  be* 

tween  the  "De  corona"  of  211  witli  the  "  De  fuga", 
which  must,  Ih-  thinks,  have  iinnie<li:it i  ly  fnll<iwe<l  the 
"l>e  corona".  It  is  certain  that  "  De  fujia  m  perse- 
cutione"  was  written  aft<T  the  sei-i'swion.  It  con- 
demns fliglit  in  time  of  ]>ersecution,  for  God's  provi- 
denee  has  intended  the  suffering.  Thia  intolerable 
dootiine  had  not  been  hdd  by  T^vtulHan  m  his  Catb- 
olio  days.  Be  now  terms  the  Catholics  "  Psychici", 
ua  opposed  to  the  "spiritual "  Montaiiists.  The 
cause  of  his  schLsm  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  unlikely 
that  he  left  the  Church  by  his  own  act.  Rather  it 
would  seem  that  when  the  Alontanist  j)rt)phecies  were 
finally  disapiRoved  at  Rome,  the  Church  of  Carthage 
cxoommumeated  at  least  the  more  violent  among 
their  adhen-nts.  After  "De  fuga"  come  "De  montv 
gamia"  (in  which  the  wick«vlne.ss  of  s<^xmd  marriage 
is  yet  more  severely  censured ;  and  "  De  jejuiiio  ",  a  de- 
fence of  the  Montuniat  fasts.  A  dogmatic  work,  " Ad- 
versus  Praxean",  is  of  great  importance.  Praseac 
had  prevented,  according  to  Tertullian,  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  Montanist  nrophecy  by  the  pope;  T«tul- 
lian  attacks  him  as  a  Monarchian.  and  develops  his 
own  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  (see  Monakchians 
and  I'l!  \xi  \  - 1.  Till-  last  remaining  work  of  the  pas- 
sionate schismatic  is  apparentiv  "  l5e  pudicitia",  if  it 
is  a  pnjtest,  !is  is  generally  hefd,  against  a  Decree  of 
Pope  Callistus,  in  which  the  pardon  of  adulterers  and 
fornicators,  after  due  penance  done,  was  published 
at  the  intercession  of  the  martyrs.  Monceaux,  how- 
ever, still  supports  the  view  which  was  once  com- 
moner than  it  now  is,  that  the  Decree  in  (jui-slion  wiis 
issued  by  a  bishoj)  of  CaHhage.  In  any  ease  Ter- 
tullian's  attribution  of  it  to  a  would-l>e  ejnxcoptia 
epucoporum  and  ponUfex  maximus  merely  attests  its 
peran^tory  characltT.  Tlie  identification  of  this  De- 
eree  with  the  far  wider  reJaxatiim  of  discipline  with 
wbieh  Hipp('l)tus  reproftehes  Oall%tU8  is  uneeitafai. 

The  arinnn  -nt  of  Tertullian  must  be  conaldend 
in  .'i<iine  di  iaii,  since  his  witness  totln*  ancient  sysiem 
of  i>eiia!ii-e  i.s  of  first-rate  irnj)ort ance.  A-^  a  Catholic, 
be  addr(!SHod  "De  ptcnileutia"  to  catechumens  as  an 
exhortation  to  rspsatance  praviouB  to  baptism.  Bi^ 
sides  that  sacrament  he  mentions,  with  an  sirornMifm 
of  unwflBngncss,  a  "Isst  hope  a  second  plank  of  sal- 
vation, after  which  there  is  no  other.  This  is  the  se- 
vere n-iiH^ly  of  exonn)logi-sis,  confession,  involving  a 
Idhh  ]>ei;:in'  e  in  sackclotli  and  ashe^  for  the  remission 
of  posl-haplismal  sin.  In  the  "De  pudicitia"  the 
Montanist  now  declared  that  there  is  no  forgiveness 
for  the  ^vcst  sins,  precisely  those  for  which  exomo* 
kmris  IS  necewary.  It  is  said  by  some  modem 
critics,  such  !ls  Funk  and  Tunnel  ainong  Catholics, 
that  Tertullian  diil  not  really  change  his  view  on  this 
point  betwwn  the  writing  of  the  two  tn  tiises.  It  is 
p<jinted  out  that  in  "  De  pa-nitentiii"  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  the  restoration  of  the  j)enitent  to  communion; 
he  is  to  do  penance,  but  with  no  hope  of  pardqn  in  this 
life;  no  sacrament  is  adminLslerca,  ana  the  satisfac- 
tion is  lifelong.  This  view  is  impossible.  TertulUsn 
declares  in  "De  pud."  that  he  has  changed  his  mind 
and  exjjects  to  be  taunted  for  his  inconsLstencv.  lie 
implies  that  he  uwhI  to  hoI<l  such  a  rela.xation,  as  the 
one  he  is  attacking,  to  be  lawfid.  .\t  any  rate  in  the 
"De  paen."  he  parallels  bantism  with  exomologesis, 
sad  supposes  that  the  latter  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
former,  obviously  the  forgiveness  of  sin  in  this  life. 
Oomnrankm  is  never  mentioned,  since  catechumens 
are  addressed;  but  if  exomologesia  did  not  e\entuaJly 
restore  all  Christian  privileges,  there  could  l»e  no  rea- 
son for  fearini:  tliat  the  mention  of  it  shouhl  act  ivs  an 
encouragement  tu  sin,  for  a  lifelong  penance  would 
hardly  be  a  reassuring  prospect.  No  length  is  meo- 
tionea,  endent^  beoiuse  the  d'oration  depended  on 
the  nature  ef  fbeda  and  the  judgment  of  the  Indbop; 
had  dnlkJMhJhe  term,  this  wonU  have  been 
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emphatically  expressed.    Finally,  and  thia  is  conolxi- 
c,  it  roula  not  CM"  iusiistod  on  thiit  no  Nocond  jx-iiance 
wit.s  over  allowed,  if  ull  penance  Wius  lifi  lonn. 

For  the  full  understanding  of  Tertullian's  doctrine 
we  must  know  liis  division  of  sins  into  three  olaases. 
There  arc  firat  the  terrible  crimee  of  idolatry^  blas- 
phemy, homicide,  adtiltery,  fonucMion,  falae  witnem, 
fraud  (Adv.  Marc.,  IV,  ixj  in  **'D6  pod.'*  he  substi- 
^teB  apostJis}'  for  false  witness  and  add«  unnaliir.il 
vice).  As  a  MoiManLst  he  cjilLs  these  irremi.Hsible. 
Between  those  and  mere  venial  sins  tliere  are  modica 
or  media  (Do  pud.,  i}^  lew  grave  but  yet  serious  sins, 
iriiioh  he  enumerates  m  "De  pud. xix:  "Sins  of  daily 
cmnmittaL  to  wiiioh  ««  «e  all  subjeoi;  to  whom  in- 
deed does  It  not  ooeur  to  be  anf^ry  wHhont  eame  and 

after  the  sun  ha-*  set,  or  to  ^ive  a  blow,  or  ejisily  to 
curse,  or  to  swcjir  ntslily,  or  bn-ak  a  (H)n(raet,  or  lie 
through  shame  or  m  i  i>>if  y?  How  much  we  arc 
tempt<Hi  in  business,  in  dutii«,  in  trad(>,  in  food,  in 
eight,  in  hc>2irin|[l  So  tbiti  if  there  were  no  forgive- 
neae  for  luch  Uunfm  none  oould  be  aeved.  Therefore 
there  will  be  forgivcncw  for  these  tms  bv  the  prayer 
of  Christ  to  the  Fatlier"  (De  pu.l., 

Another  list  (De  i)ud.,  vii)  represents  the  sins  which 
may  constitul*'  a  Ii>>i  slieep,  as  distinnuishe<l  from  one 
that  is  dead:  "The  faithful  is  lost  f  be  attend  the 
chariot  races,  or  gladiatorial  combats,  or  the  unaleMi 
theatre,  or  athletic  showe,  or  playing,  or  fenrta  on  wnw 
eeetilar  solemnity,  or  if  he  bee  exernsed  ten  art  whidi 
in  any  way  wrve.s  idolatry,  or  has  lapsrii  without  con- 
sideration into  some  <i<  !ii:il  or  hlx'^jiln niy ".  For 
these  sins  tficn-  is  forgi\>  rn  s.<.  though  the  sinner  has 
Strayed  from  the  Hock.  How  is  forgiveness  obtaine<i? 
We  learn  this  only  incidentally  from  the  words:  "That 
kind  of  penitence  which  is  subsequent  to  faith,  which 
eaa  either  obtain  forgiveness  from  the  bishop  for  lesser 
■itts,  or  from  God  onlv  for  thosf;  which  are  irremissi- 
ble'*  (ib.,  wiii).  Thus  Tertullian  admits  the  i)ower 
of  the  bishop  for  all  but  "irreniis.-ible"  sins.  Tlie  ab- 
solution which  he  still  acknowle<lKcs  for  frequent  sins 
was  obviously  not  limited  to  a  single  occasion,  but 
nuut  have  been  frequmtly  n>peatcd.  It  is  not  even 
refemd  to  in  "  De  pien. ".  which  deab  only  with  bn|^ 
tism  and  public  penance  for  the  ra'avest  sins.  Again, 
in  "De  pud.",  Tertullian  repudiates  his  own  earlier 
teaching  that  the  keys  were  left  by  Christ  through 
Peter  to  His  Church  (.S-orpiace,  x);  he  now  declares 
(De  pud.,  x.vi:  that  the  gift  was  to  Peter  iH'rsonally, 
and  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  Church  of  the  Psychici. 
'J  hc  sjiiritual  have  the  right  to  forgive,  but  the  Para- 
clete said :  "  The  Church  has  the  power  to  forgive  eins, 
but  I  will  not  do  so,  lest  they  sin  afrwh." 

The  system  of  the  Churcli  of  (^arthage  in  Tertul- 
lian's  time  w.as  thcTcfore  m.anifcstly  this:  lho.>*e  who 
committed  grievous  huis  c-otifc^sed  them  to  the  bishop, 
and  he  absolved  them  after  due  penance  enjoined  antl 
performed,  unless  the  cue  was  in  his  judgment  so 

rve  that  public  penance  was  obt««twy.  This  pub* 
penanoe  was  only  allowed  once;  it  was  for 

trarted  {"'riods.  even  sonu'titiK's  until  the  hour  of 
death,  but  .it  tin'  tMni  of  it  forgiveness  and  restoration 
were  {irornisc.l.  The  t<Tm  was  frequently  riuntened 
at  tlie  prayer  of  ouirt  yrs. 

Of  the  loet  works  of  Tertullian  the  moit  important 
was  the  defenoe  of  the  Montanist  manner  of  proph^ 
eying,  "Deeostasi",  in  SIX  books,  with  a  seventh  booic 
against  Apollonius.  To  the  peculi.arities  of  Tertul- 
lian's  views  whi<  h  have  alrejvdy  been  e\pl.'iine<l  must 
be  added  some  further  rcinurks.  Hi'  (ii<l  not  c.-ire  for 
lAilosphy :  the  philo8«>phers  are  the  "patriarchs  of  the 
neretics".  His  notion  that  all  things,  pure  spirits  and 
even  God,  muat  be  bodies,  is  accounted  for  by  iua  !>< 
noranee  of  ohiloeophieBl  tenninotogy.  Yet  of  tm 
human  soul  ne  nctuaily  says  that  it  w.as  seen  in  a  vis- 
ion as  tender,  light,  and  of  the  colour  of  air!  All 
«>ur  .souls  wcri'  coiit.iiricil  in  Adam,  andaretransmitte<l 
to  us  with  the  taint  of  original  sin  upon  them, — an 
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ingenious  if  gross  form  of  tradueianism.  Hie  TVfni> 
tarian  teaching  is  incon.«istent,  being  an  amalgamation 
of  the  Uom.Hn  doctrine  with  tliat  of  St.  Justin  Martyr. 
Tertullian  has  the  true  fornmla  for  the  Holy  Trinity. 
trta  Feraona,  una  Sub^tarUia,  The  Father,  tjon,  and 
Holy  Ghost  are  numericalljr  distinct,  and  enoh  ia  God; 
thter  are  of  one  substance)  one  etaie,  and  one  power. 
So  far  the  doetrine  is  aeenmtely  Nieene.  But  by  t  he 
side  of  this  appears  (he  Creek  view  which  was  one  day 
to  develop  hito  Arianisin:  that  the  unity  is  to  be 
sought  not  in  the  I  Lssencc  Imt  m  the  origin  of  tho  Per- 
sons. He  says  that  from  aU  eternity  there  was  reason 
fro/to)  in  Go<L  and  in  reason  the  \Vord  {Sermo),  not 
distinct liomUML but  in iiiAncerdtt.  Forthapnr* 
poee  of  ereation  tne  Won)  reeeived  a  perfect  InrVa  aa 

Son.  There  was  a  time  when  then-  was  no  Son  and 
no  sin,  when  (lod  w:ts  neither  Fatlu  r  nor  .Judge.  In 
lus  Christ oln^'v  J'ertulUan  luis  iiad  no  (  ;re«'k  influence, 
and  is  purely  Roman.  Like  most  I.atin  Fathers  he 
speaks  not  of  two  Natures  but  of  two  Substancea  in 
one  FeoNHLunited  without  confuakm,  and  diatimit  in 
operationa.  fThos  he  eonderons  by  antielpntkHi 
the  Ncstorian,  Monophysite.  .tnd  Monothelite  here- 
sies. Hut  he  seems  to  teach  that  .Mary,  the  .Mother  of 
Christ,  ha<l  other  cliildren.  Yet  he  makes  her  the 
second  Eve,  who  by  her  obedience  effaced  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  first  Eve. 

TertuUian's  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Euehariat  haa  been 
mueh  disenssed.  especially  the  wotda:  "Aeoeptam 
panem  et  distrinutiim  discipulis  eomos  sxmm  tOnin 
fw;it,  hoc  est  corj)us  lueum  dicendo,  id  est.  figura  eor^ 
poris  mei".  A  considi  t.itiou  of  (he  context  shows 
only  one  interpretiition  to  b<;  {xxisible.  Tertullian  is 
proving  that  Our  Lord  Himself  explained  bread  in 
Jcr.,  xi,  19  (sMttamus  Ufpium  in  jnnem  eius)  to  ref^  to 
His  Body,  when  Heaaid,  "This  is  My  Body",  that  is, 
that  bread  was  the  symbol  of  His  Bo(iy.  Nothing  can 
be  elicited  either  for  or  against  the  Heal  Presence;  for 
Tertullian  does  not  explain  whether  the  bread  is  the 
symbol  of  the  Body  present  or  absont.  The  context 
suggests  the  former  meaning.  Another  passage  is: 
Fanem,  fuo  ipnm  cannu  suum  rtipngMntaL  This 
nddit  mean  "Bread  which  stands  for  His  Body",  or 
"Presente,  makes  present".  D'.M^^  has  calculated 
that  the  sense  of  presentation  to  the  imagination  oc- 
curs seven  times  in  Terttillinn,  and  the  similar  moral 
sen.HC  (pn*sentation  by  picture,  etc.)  occurs  twelve 
times,  whereas  the  sense  of  jjhvsical  presentation  oc- 
curs thirty-three  times.  In  the  treatise  in  question 
against  \larcion  the  physical  sense  alone  is  found,  and 
fourteen  times.  A  more  direct  assertion  of  the  real 
presence  is  Corpuji  rju9  in  pane  censetitr  (De  orat.,  vi). 
.\s  to  the  grace  gi\cn.  he  li.m  some  l)eautiful  expres- 
sions, Much  .as:  "It.aque  pelemlo  panem  quotidianum, 
perpetuitatem  postulamus  in  CItristo  et  indiviiluita- 
tem  a  corpore  ejus"  (In  petitioning  for  daily  bread,  we 
ask  for  |x!rpetuity  in  Chiict,  and  indhrisMiility  from 
Uia  body. — Ibid.).  A  famous  paaaage  on  the  Sacm* 
menta  of  Baptism,  Unction,  Conimnation,  Orders,  and 
Eooharist  runs:  "Cu-o  .ibhiitur  ut  anima  ■nwouletur; 
caro  ungitur  ut  anima  consccretur;  caro  signatur  ut  et 
atiittia  muniatur;  raro  m.inus  impositione  adumbra- 
tur  ut  et  anima  spiritu  illuminetur;  cjiro  corjwre  et 
sanguine  Christi  vesoitur  ut  et  anima  de  Deo  sagine- 
tur"  (The  fledi  ia  waafaed,  in  order  that  the  aoul 
may  be  deanaed;  the  fleen  fa  anointed,  that  the 
soul  mav  be  consecrate*! ;  the  flesh  is  signe<J  (with  (he 
cros,s],  t)ia(  the  soul,  too,  may  be  fortified;  the  flesh 
is  shailowrd  witfi  thr  iinpusition  of  tfi.it  (he 

soul  al.so  may  be  illuminate*!  by  the  Spirit;  the  flesh 
fee<ls  on  the  bwly  and  blood  of  Chiiat|  that  the  soul 
likewiaemay  hnveitafillof  God — "DercB.canii8.",  viii). 
He  testifies  to  thepraetifle  of  dail]r  eomnranion,  and 
the  preserving  of  the  Holy  F.uchari.'^t  by  private  per- 
sons for  this  purpose.  \\  hrU.  will  a  heathen  hu«ban<l 
think  of  tii;it  whii-h  is  tnkcii  by  his  C^hristian  wife  bcs 
fore  ail  othor  food?   "If  he  knows  that  it  is  Bcead, 
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will  be  not  believe  that  it  is  simply  what  it  is  oalledT" 
This  implies  not  merely  the  11^1  Preaenoe,  but  tran- 
substantiation.  The  station  days  were  Wednesday 
and  Fridiiy;  on  what  other  days  besides  Holy  Mass 
was  offered  wc  do  not  know.  Some  thought  that 
Holy  Communion  would  break  their  fiu^t  on  Station 
daiys;  TegrtuUiAO  expLuns:  "When  you  have  received 
mua  reeonred  the  Body  of  the  Lord,  you  will  have  m> 
MBtcd  at  the  Sacrifice  and  have  acoompIiHhe<I  the  duty 
of  fasting  a«  well"  (I)c  oratione,  xix).  Tertullian  a 
list  of  ouHtoms  oltservrd  by  Ajxistolic  tradition  thou^li 
not  in  Soripture  (De  cor.,  lii;  is  futnuuH:  the  baptismal 
renuneiationB  Md  feeding  with  tnilk  and  honey,  fui* 
iag  Ctoimntmion.  offeriiMgi  for  tbe  dead  CMmmmi)  on 
their  Miiiive«aarie8,  no  Tasting  or  kneeBnc  on  the 
Lord's  Day  and  betw«H»n  Easter  and  Pentecost,  anx- 
iety as  to  the  faUiii^;  to  tlie  ground  of  anv  crumb  or 
•  iron  of  the  Holy  l'^iu'hari.st,  the  Sign  01  the  GlOa 
maoe  continually  during  the  day. 

TertuUian'e  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  included 
the  deutcrocanonical  books,  since  he  quotes  moet  of 
them.  He  also  cites  the  Book  of  Enoch  as  inspired, 
jind  thinks  tlioae  who  rejected  it  were  wrong.  He 
seema  also  to  recognise  W  Esdras,  and  the  Sibyl, 
though  he  admits  that  there  are  many  sibylline  for- 
geriee.  In  the  New  Testament  he  knows  the  Four 
Goepel^  Acts,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  I  Peter  (Ad  Pontif 
C08),  I  John,  Jude,  Ap<jcalypsc.  lie  dof«  not  know 
James  and  II  Peter,  but  we  cannot  t<'ll  that  he  did 
not  know  II,  III  John.  He  utt^i^)utt'^^  Hebrews  to  St. 
Barnabas.  He  rejects  the  "Pa«t«r"  of  Hermas  and  saya 
that  many  councils  of  the  PHychioi  had  aiao  rejected  it. 
TartttUiMi  wm  learned,  but  oveleas  in  hie  historieal 
stntomentB.  He  quotes  Varro  and  a  medical  writCT, 
Soranus  of  Ephesus,  and  was  evidently  well  read  in 
pagan  literature.  .  He  cite.s  Ircmeus,  Jui^tiii,  Milti- 
udea,  and  Proclue.  lie  probably  knew  parts  of  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria's  writings.  He  is  the  first  of 
Latin  theological  writers.  To  some  extent,  how  great 
we  cannot  tell,  he  must  have  invented  *  theological 
idiom  and  have  coined  new  expressions.  He  is  the 
first  witnens  to  the  exi.stence  of  a  Latin  Bible,  though 
he  seems  frequently  to  have  translated  from  the  Greek 
Bible  as  he  wrote.  Z.ahn  has  denie<l  tliut  he  posseswHl 
auy  Latin  translatioo,  but  this  opinion  is  conunonly 
reieeteiLaod  St.  Pac^^ 
age  in  203. 

Bcaide*  tbe  feoerml  bkrtoriea  and  MfltoriM  of  dofna  md  ths 

p«trolo|ri«a,  see  HEHABUiERa.  Teriultiana  Lehre  (2  vols.,  Dorpat, 
1M8);  FliErpEU  Tertullien  (Paris.  18*4);  Hacck.  TfrttUlinn*  Le- 
b*n  u.  Sehri/Un  (Brlangeii,  1877):  Nuloechkn,  TertuUian  (Gotlia. 
1800):  MoHCKAUX,  HittJitt,  d*  I'A/rioue  ckrtt..  I  (Paiia.  1901). 
tbe  beat  ccneral  work  on  Tort.;  D'ALis,  La  UUiAoqu:  de  Trrtidlim 
(2Dd  ed..  Paris,  1905),  the  beat  kooount  of  his  theology;  Tdrmbu 
TtrtuUitn  C2nd  ed..  Paris,  190S):  Db  Labmoixm,  TVrf.  /liriseon. 

in  NoutU*  revue  d'kist.  H  at  droit  (1006);  Idem,  L'argutnent 
dm  prtuription  in  Rrt.  d'hiM.  ti  dt  Ixtt.  rtligieuaa  (1(XN)): 
BcBUMowv vs.  Tfrhilh'in  \m  l.irht  lirr  Jur\$jtru4rm  in  /f.  fur 
Kirehener^rh.  i  l'nk,;  (  >!i  Ter!  ulliiin'rt  thoology  mhs  Ni:A\t)Kn, 
AfUionunlxrut  iU<Tlin.  IHj;,.  I}i49);  Caocana*.  Terl.  H  Ir  mtintn- 
nume  (Genfva.  1870);  CorKDAVEArx.  Trrt.  in  Rrrut  de  I'hiat.  drt 
rtlioiont  (1891):  Caurou  Trrt.  ttlon  M.  Courdateaux  in  La  Bcirnrt 
0ttkoliqut  (1891):  Bwia.  Di»  MmMr*  Tert.'t  (Padnrhurn, 
1860);  Racch.  Dw  Einfiu**  der  rfoisdUn  PhilatophU  au/die  Lehr- 
hUdune  Tert't  (Halte,  1H90);  noNnOMOIJ,  Tteiogia  di  Ttrt.  u,i 
witoi  rapporti  ton  la  phlil"-^t^>rira  in  Reruta  dflU  grimf  trol^^o 
(lOOfl):  aloo  Mo.vcitAex,  Tt-nMKu  ami  e»t>opiallv  D'Ai.fes.  On 
ppn»nrr  iu  Tort.,  sre  undir  !'i  v\NCE,  a\mt  I'nr.isruKN,  /)i<i 
liekr\Jttn  De  Pttn.  u.  Dt  Pud.  mU  HuckaUhl  auf  d\e  Bii*»ditcipi\n 
umimiOf  (1880):  RoLm.  Dut  IftdtOamaifim  4«t  rtm.  Mteft. 
KMM  (%jApntu  1 W3) :  Fotnc.  Ou  /nAi^MiMte  dtm  P.  KaOUbu 
in  ThtvL  QuartnUchr.  (Oct..  1906).  On  apoloffnties  see  HKr«i.i. 
BfitrOot  nir  Kirchtm/eKh.,  I  (TabinKOn,  1864);  J.  E.  B.  MArnn. 
Terf iW/win'ii  Aimlnoi/  in  Journal  nf  Thenl.  (1H93);  GAff-nKR, 
L'aT>yl'Hj<'t<<i^i*  <i<!  Tcrt.  (Auteuil.  180H);  Walttino.  L'ap<>UtQHi>nu 
d»  T*rt.,  trad.  •(  comm.  (Louvain,  1010).  On  TertullijUi's  style 
■M  Ksturn.  Ubtr  die  tprarhlxchrA  JiotidMKthknltn  Ttrtul- 
Han't  tn  ThttL  viarUtUrhr.  (1875);  Hom,  D§  mprwim  Tirtul- 
liaftM  (Marbort,  1807):  Idem.  .Syn/di  u.  Stil  det  T.  (Leipsig, 
ld03):  and  tbe  ceaenil  w<jrk.t  i<(  K<;fm\ksb  and  Nokobm.  On  the 
M.Sa.  see  Wimowa.  Ti-rtulUini  .ijxr  i.  I  in  C'lrpui  fcr.  rrd.  Int., 
XX  (Vienna.  1880):  Hmitf.i,  P,i.'ri-;ii->.-  .sVu /i.  n  m  Sxt^unft'jrr. 
d«r  K.  Aknd.  d«r  Wi*:,  CXX  (Vienna.  IVJO) ;  Vurr.  Stwlia  teel., 
TtrtuU.  rrUica  it  inlerpr.  (Lcyden.  1H1U);  Kbotmajum.  Q\umtionM 
TrrtuUiatuit  crUiea  (Iniubruck,  1894);  Uoupkbti,  TtrtuUkutm 


chronoloK>'  sec  Uliuions,  Furi'lumi  utn  rhrnrtot'i'p"'  Trrt.  ((Jott- 
ingen,  1851):  Honwcwh,  hw  SchnfUn  Tirl.'s  im-h  Hrr  Zet 
ihrer  Ab/asruno  untrrtucht  (Bonu,  ISV-S);  iinil  I'.ifH'nully  N6LUB- 
CBBN,  MUNCKAUX,  D'Al^s,  aud  Hau.nacK:  L'hrunul.,  II  (lfl04). 
On  Tertulliaii's  Latin  Bible  see  Zahn,  Gttch.  d*$  A'.  7'.  Kanoiu,  I, 
51;  Ha».vack;  Monceai'x,  etc.  Tbe  citations  arc  carefully  col- 
lected in  RdNscn.  Da*  N.  T.  Ttrt.'n  {U-ivtigi.  lS7n.  For  <lptails, 
and  lor  some  of  the  innumoralilc  i-diciuns  i.i  w-puratr  irfjitisPM,  see 
BomrnBOH  io  Aeo^encvct..  Bod  eenectaUy  liAHucMiEwt^u,  deich. 
dm  MML  WL,  U^iSSbmt,  IfM). 

John  Chapm.4.n. 

Teniel,  Diocese  of  (Tiihoi.k.\.sis),  KufTragan  of 
.Siir;ig()n.-<a,  comprises  the  civil  province  of  the  Kama 
name,  exciting  the  town  of  Bechi  (Ca8tcll6n).  It  is 
believed  by  aomc  that  Teniel  and  the  ancient  Turba 
an  tibtt  aama.  Turba  was  tha  oitjr  wboaa  diqmtet 
with  the  Saguntines  gave  Hauubal  an  exeoae  for  at- 
tarkinp  S:iKiinttini  niid  beginning  the  Second  Punic 
War.  AcconlinK  tt)  the  annaLs  of  Teruel  it  appeanj 
that  Turba  wa.s  not  situated  on  the  Hite  of  the  present 
city  of  Teruel,  but  at  itn  l>oundar>'  line.  Teruel  was 
founded  in  1176  by  Sancho  Sdnchea  Mufioa  and 
Blaaoo  Garods  MarciUa.  It  formed  a  separate  oom« 
munity  and  was  governed  by  the  Fuero  de  ScviUoeda 
until  1598,  when  the  inhabitants  abjured  it  before  the 
courts  of  .Anigon,  in  order  to  oome  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  AruRon.  Jaime  I  received  its  support  in  the 
cooquflst  of  Valencia,  and  the  standarthi  of  Tenid 
were  11m  first  to  wave  in  the  gateway  of  Serranos.  In 
1271  it  joined  in  the  war  against  Castile,  invaded 
Iluete  and  Cuenea,  atul  sitletl  with  Pedro  IV  in  his 
war  against  the  "  Union".  In  recognition  of  this  the 
king  viaited  the  city  in  I'MH  and  conferred  upon  it  the 
title  of  exenia  (exempt) .  Gregory  XI 1 1  at  the  earnest 
atriidtationa  of  Philip  II  crei^iBd  the  dioceae  in  1677. 
Tike  first  bishop.  Juan  Ffires  de  Artieda^  was  eleeted 
but  not  conwrrated;  (he  first  bishop  installed  was 
-Andres  Santos,  who  wa.s  transferred  to  SaraRossa  in 
1.579.  All  the  churclies  of  Teruel  are  contemporary 
with  its  foundation,  as  the  founders  built  nine 
diurbheab  one,  Santa  Maria  de  Media  Villa,  in  the 
oentre^  and  tbe  remaining  eight  in  a  circle  following 
the  drcuit  of  the  walls.  The  central  church  waa 
made  a  eolleRiate  church  in  14*23  and  nanietl  the 
cathedral  in  1577.  It  wius  orininally  built  of  brick 
and  rubble-work,  but  since  tlie  restoration  in  the 
seventeenth  century  it  has  lost  it^  primitive  char- 
acter. The  Doric  choir  stalls  were  the  gift  of  Martin 
Ferrer,  Bishop  of  Teruel,  and  later  of  Taraw>na. 

Ferdinand  and  iBabellu  vi.sitetl  Teniel  in  1482,  took 
the  oath  in  tlie  c  athciral,  and  receiveil  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  The  founding  of  the  Inquisition  in  14S4  pro- 
duced serioQS  changes  because  the  converts  were 
numeioaa  and  powerfuL  The  incmisitor,  Juan  de 
Solivdlia,  was  foreed  to  leave.  Property  to  the 
amount  of  13.3, (XX)  xnddnn  w:t.s  confiscated  and  tumetl 
over  ♦.o  the  city.  The  Churches  of  San  Martin  and  El 
Salvador  are  remarkable  for  their  .\rabic  towers. 
The  first,  Moorish  in  style,  wan  built  in  the  twelfth 
century.  Pierre  de  Bedel,  builder  of  the  Arooa  da 
Teruel  (Aqueduct)  and  of  the  Minn  de  Daroca,  re- 
paired its  foundations  from  1640  to  1681.  The  tower 
of  the  Church  nf  K!  Salvador,  Mtxirish  Hfyle  of  the 
thirteenth  century-,  wiw  reinforced  in  the  nineteenth 
centurj''  by  brick  lulditions.  In  the  C!h«irch  of  San 
Pedro  rest  the  bodies  of  the  famous  "lovers  of  Te- 
ruel", DiiMO  Martinez  de  Marcilla  and  Isabel  de 
Segura.  T%e  seminar}',  dedicated  to  St.  Toribio  de 
NIogrovejo,  waq  founded  by  the  bishop  Francisco 
J()s<''  R(Hlrii;iic7.  Chico,  who  after  the  e'xpvilflion  of  the 
Je«uita  in  17GL)  was  grantctl  the  use  of  their  magni- 
ficent college  by  Charles  III.  During  the  wars  of 
independenoe  and  the  oivil  wars  that  followed,  the 
bulKnttg  waa  taken  oiver  tvr  military  quarters  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  seminary  wa.s  suppressed.  It 
was  re-edtahlish(!<l  in  1S49  by  Don  Antonio  Lao  y 
Cuevas,  who  nave  his  own  palace  for  the  purpose. 
The  Jesuit  college  has  since  been  restored  to  the  order. 
The  a^aeopal  iMlaee  ia  in  BO  way  vanadcafale  eaoMipl 
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|>erh!ips  fiir  its  courtyanl,  which  has  a  wflI-i)roi)<)r- 
(ioneu  lunic  colonnade.    The  Casa  del  CapUula, 
wbere  the  eocIesiasUcal  chl^)ter  used  to  assemble,  has 
AB  Altar  dadknlMi  to  tha  InuiuMsiilftte  GoncflDtiaii 
to  St.  Knerantia,  patronen  of  the  city. 

Among  the  di.stingiii.shed  citizens  of  Tt  nK'l  must  bo 
mentione<l  JertSnimo  Ripalda,  S.J.;  the  jurisconsult 
Ga.spar  do  CiLsd  llot;  Miguel  Jer<5ninio  de  ('[istcllot, 
judge  of  the  courts  of  Aragon,  1665;  Fray  Juau  Ce> 
brian  dc  Peralcs,  Bishop  of  Albarradn,  and  Juan  Mar- 
tbies  Salafranca,  Viceroy  of  JM^po,  founder  of  the 
Academy  of  History. 

CuAORADO.  Mipalka,  ma  monumtntoi:  Arag6n  (BftrodoDji, 
la^l^pBBWigO,  OlMte  gmmal  d*  BipoMa;  Crdmiea  dt  Ttrvd 

Kau6n  Ruiz  Amaoo. 

TM  Aol*  Bee  Oaths,  Emoubb  Poei^RnoncA- 
«o«. 

Teetament,  The  Ou). — T.  Namr.— Thewofd  "tes- 
tament", IIel)n>w  lyrrUh,  rin'<'k  im/^^rif,  primarily 
eipnifies  tin-  coNctuvnt  which  (  ciitcrcil  into  first 
With  Abraham,  then  with  the  people  of  Israel.  Tilie 
RiQIlhete  had  knowledice  of  a  new  covenant  to  wfaiflb 
tiie  one  conoiurted  on  Mount  Sinai  ahould  mgr. 
AeoMdindlf  Christ  at  the  laat  Bnpper  spealoi  of 
the  Uooa  of  the  new  testament.  The  Atxwtle  St. 
Paul  declares  himself  (II  Cor.,  iii.  6)  a  minister  "of 
the  new  f cstanicnt ",  am!  (  alls  uii,  11)  the  covenant 
entered  into  on  Moimt  Smai  "the  old  testament". 
The  Greek  exinression  dta^jn;  is  emploved  in  the 
Septtti^int  for  the  Hebrew  "bedth". '  The  later 
ininpreterR  Aquila  and  Symmaehus  enAetHuted  for 
Jux^rrj  the  more  rormuoii  (nt'^ijinj,  which  jirobahly 
agrci'd  n>orr  wit  li  tlu  ir  lit<'rary  tJi.ste.  The  Latin  term 
is  "fd-diis""  and  oftciuT  "  tttstamcntum n  WWPd  OOT- 
resijonding  more  e.\actly  to  the  (Jreek. 

As  regards  Christian  times,  the  exjiression  at  an 
eadly  penodeame  toaignify  Um  whole  of  God's Rev^ 
latioii  IS  erii3nted  in  the  history  of  the  Israetttes, 
and  because  this  old  covrnnni  was  incorporated  into 
the  Canonical  Bwks,  it  w:us  hut  am  e:usy  step  to  make 
the  term  sinnify  the  Canonical  Scrii)tures.  Even  the 
text  referred  to  alxtve  (II  Cor.,  iii,  14)  points  to  th  u. 
SOy  the  Scriptures  are  calltnl  "books  of  the  Ol  .'  1 1  ta- 
■Mii"  by  Melito  of  Sanlis  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
fr*  WBMM  M^'t  ^  *^  iraXaiat  fMAkvt  MiVIa). 
It  ia  not  clear  whether  with  thj^sc  authors  "Old 
Testament"  and  "S<  rii)tureH  of  the  Old  Testament" 
mean  the  same.  Oripn  shows  that  in  his  liuiethc 
transition  wius  complete,  although  in  his  wrilincs  signs 
of  the  gradual  fixmg  of  the  expression  may  1m>  still 
traoed.  For  he  repeatedly  spesjcs  of  the  "aoKsallcd" 
Old  Testament,  when  meaning  the  Scriptures. 
With  the  Western  WTiters  this  use  of  the  term  in 
the  most  ancient  perio<l  cannot  yet  be  proved.  To 
the  lawyer  Terttdliun  tiic  Sai-n  -l  Hooks  arc,  above 
fdl,  documents  and  sources  of  argument,  and  he  there- 
fore frequently  calls  them  "vetus  and  novum  in- 
etrumentum".  Qyprian  once  mentions  the  "scrip- 
tura  veteres  et  nov»".  Subseciuently  the  Greek 
us<'  nf  the  t<»rm  becomes  cstablishe<i  among  the  I>:itins 
as  well,  and  through  them  it  hiis  lK>en  m.idc  common 
property  of  the  Christian  world.  In  this  meaning, 
as  signifying  the  Canonical  iScriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  expression  *'<M  Tsitainent"  will 
be  used  in  what  foUowa. 

n.  Hamnr  or  na  Tbxt.— llie  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament,  its  manuscripts,  editions  and  ancient 
versions  are  tre-ated  in  the  articles  Bihlk;  Caxon 
or  THE  Holy  SciupTUHEs:  Codex  Alexandrints, 
etc.;  Hkhhew  Bible;  Mas-soicaii;  .MANTSirtiPTH 
OF  THE  BinLE;  Versions  or  tuk  Hhu.k.  (^urst lon.s 
eonoeming  the  origin  and  contents  of  the  single 
books  are  proposed  and  answered  in  articles  on  tno 
respective  books.  This  article  is  confined  to  the 
general  introduction  on  ti>e  text  of  the  parts  of  the 


Old  Testament  written  in  Hebrew;  for  the  few  books 
originally  composed  in  Greek  (Wisdom;  II  Mach»« 
bees)  and  those  of  which  the  Semitic  origmal  has  been 
k)st  (Judith;  Tobias;  Sirach,  i.  e.  Eocwa.;  1  Maoh» 
bees)  call  for  no  special  treatment. 

.\.  Tixl  oj  thf  ^Ianu^^crip(J^  nnd  Massorelea. — The 
sure  starting-point  for  a  correct  estimation  of  the 
text  of  the  Old  Testament  i.s  the  evidence  obtained 
from  the  MtiS.  In  this  connexion,  the  first  thiijg 
to  ohaetye  is  that  however  distant  the  oldsak  B^B. 
are — the  earliest  are  of  the  ninth  century  a.  d. — 
from  the  ttnle  when  the  books  were  composed,  there 
is  a  uniform  and  homogeneous  tradition  concerning 
the  text.  The  fact  is  all  the  more  striking,  as  the 
history  of  the  New  Testawicnt  is  (juitc  difTerent. 
Wc  have  New-Testament  MSS.  written  not  much 
more  than  300  vears  after  the  eompQsition  <tf  tll0 
books,  and  in  than  we  find  numeroos  differenoeaj. 
though  but  few  of  them  are  important.  The  teztaai 
variants  in  the  MSS,  of  the  Old  Testament  are  limitfxl 
to  quite  insij^iiificant  difTerences  of  vowels  and  uior<- 
rarely  of  niiisoiiiirits.  Kvm  when  we  txdie  into 
account  the  discrepancies  between  the  Eastern,  or 
Babylonian,  and  Waatem,  or  Palestinian  schools,  no 
eeeential  differaneea  aie  found.  The  jmof  for  tbe 
agrseinflot  between  tbe  MBS.  was  eataoHihed  by  B. 
Kennieott  after  comparing  more  than  fiOO  MSS. 
("VettLs  Tesf.-xnieiitum  Hi'ijraicura  cum  variis  leo- 
tioiiibus",  O.vlord,  177G,  17R0).  De  Ra-wi  h:i.s  added 
considerably  to  this  material  ("Viu-ia-  lectiouei, 
veteris  Testamenti".  Parma,  1784-88).  It  is  obvious 
that  this  atrikingunuonnityeannot  be  due  to  chaaee* 
it  is  unique  hi  the  Iristacy  of  teart-tradition,  and  all 
the  innrf  remarkable  as  the  imperfect  Hi  l)n  w  system 
of  writnig  could  not  but  oeesision  many  .in-i  various 
errors  and  slips.  Bf-sides  many  jMcwliarities  in  th^ 
method  of  writing  show  themselves  unifonnly  every  • 
iriMCe.  False  readings  arc  retained  in  the  same 
manner,  ao  that  the  test  ia  dearly  the  ranlt  of  arti- 
fletal  eqnafisation. 

The  question  now  arises:  How  far  hark  can  wo 
trace  this  care  in  lianding  down  the  to.\t  to  jioaterity? 
Philo,  mauv  authorities  on  the  Talmud,  and  later 
Jewish  rabbis  and  savants  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  century  favoured  the  opinion  that  the 
Hebrew  text,aa  it  ieaovzeadin  our  Mfi8.,waainii> 
ten  down  from  the  outset  and  bequea^ed  to  ue  a»> 
adulterate<!.  The  works  of  EHjls  Tye\nta,  ISIoriniis, 
Cai)i)ellu.s  have  shown  this  view  to  Im-  untenable; 
aiul  later  investigations  liuve  estal)lishtxi  the  history 
of  the  text  in  its  essential  features,  'i'he  uniformity 
of  the  MSS.  is  ultimat<-ly  theoutootue  oi  ihe  laljours 
of  the  Maasoreies,  which  were  not  ooncluded  till 
after  tiw  writing  of  the  oldest  MSS.  The  wofk  of 
tlie  MaSMlfCtes  chiefly  eonsiste<l  in  the  faithful  pres- 
ervation of  the  transmittetl  text.  This  they  su-com- 
plislied  by  nuiintaining  .acruiute  siati-rics  <>n  the 
entire  state  of  the  .Sacntl  Iio«iks.  Vei-ses,  wonls, 
letters  were  count<>d-  lists  were  compiled  of  like  words 
and  of  forma  of  woros  with  full  and  defective  spelling, 
and  poanbifities  of  easy  mistakes  were  catalogued. 
The  invention  of  the  signs  for  vowels  and  accents— 
abrmt  the  seventh  century — facilitated  u  faithful 
jires"  r\ :itiou  of  the  text.  Incorrect  iw'paration  and 
connexion  of  syllables  and  w^ords  was  henceforth 
aU  but  excluded. 

Textual  oritidam  was  employed  by  the  Maaaoretea 
very  modemtdy,  and  even  the  Uttle  they  did,  ahowa 
that  as  much  as  possible  they  left  untouched  all  that 
hiul  been  handM  down.  If  a  reading  provinl  un- 
tenable, thev  did  not  correct  the  text  itself,  but  were 
satisfitxi  with  noting  the  proper  rea<iing  on  the  mar- 
gin :us  "Qerfi"  (read),  in  oppo«tion  to  "Kcthlbh*' 
(written).  Such  corrections  were  of  various  idnda. 
They  were  first  of  all  corrections  of  real  miatafceat 
whether  of  letters  or  of  entire  words.  ,\  letter  or  a 
word  in  the  text  had,  according  to  tbe  note  on  the 
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niurpin,  cithor  to  br  chunnt'd,  or  iiis«'rt(Hl,  or  oinittc<l 
by  tbe  reader.  iSuch  were  the  so-called  "I'iqqund 
OcuJMifctt**,  toame/tiam  of  the  scribes.  The  Moond 
croup  of  oorreetionB  oonaisted  in  chwiging  an  am- 
Biguous  word, — of  such  dghtoen  are  reooroed  in  the 
M:i-ss<inih.  In  theTalnuid  no  mention  ha-  :Ls_votbprn 
niaili-  of  them.  litit  its  compiltTH  wen'  iiware  of  the 
"  Ittiiri";  Sopherfni",  or  erasures  of  the  connecting 
Waw,  which  liml  been  mtide  in  stneriil  places  in 
oppiMition  to  the  Scptuagitit  and  the  Sauianton  Ver- 
nons.  When  later  the  ManavefeM  qiMak  aobr  of  fiNir 
or  five  instances,  we  must  say  iritii  Chodmii  uiattteM 
ca.si's  are  nicrol>-  recorded  as  typical.  Cases  are  not 
rare  when  con.si(leration  for  rcUgious  or  moral  feeling 
h.u-i  \od  to  the  sul>8itittition  of  a  more  harmless  euphe- 
mi.sm  for  an  ili-eounding  word.  The  vowels  of  the 
expression  to  be  read  are  attadied  to  the  written  word 
of  the  text,  wliilat  the  eoweiiiiMle  are  noted  on  the 
mancin.  Wdl  known  Ja  the  ever>rMurrinK  "Qpt^" 
Ailonai  infitcsid  of  JahM':  it  seems  to  date  hark  to  thf> 
titiie  b«-fore  Christ,  ami  prohably  even  thf  finst  (in>ck 
interj>rct<Ts  were  a<"()iiaintc<i  uiili  it. 

The  fact  that  the  iMa.saoretcs  did  not  dun*  inaert  the 
changes  deacribed  in  the  Sacred  Text  itaelf  shows  that 
the  latter  was  atmuty  fixed.  Other  peculiahtios  point 
to  the  name  reverenee  for  tnMfitloau  We  rer)eatcdly 
find  in  the  text  ti  wvcallcd  inverted  JVlM  (e.  Num., 
X,  35-a6).  In  Is.,  ix,  0,  there  is  a  final  Mim  within  the 
word.  A  Waw  is  int<  rrupte<l  or  l«-lt<-rs  are  made  bi(?- 
gf»r,  whilst  others  am  placed  higher  up — the  so-called 
suspended  letters.  Not  a  few  of  these  oddities  are 
already  recorded  in  the  Talmud,  and  thenfore  must 
beof  great  age.  Letlerawith  points  are  mentioned  even 
ill  the  "Mishna".    The  counting  of  the  letters  also 

{>robably  bclong.s  to  the  older  perio<l.  Record.s  serving 
or  t<>xtual  criticLHrn  are  extant  from  the;  satue  tiui<\ 
In  its  osBentials  the  work  is  completed  with  tlic  post- 
T^Jmudie  treatise  "Sopherim".  This  treatise,  which 
^vee  a  earelol  intnMiiiation  to  the  wiittng  oC  the  Sa- 
cred Text,  isoneof  themoeteonduiiTeptfiqlbofthe 
ecrupulosity  with  which  at  the  time  of  its  ori^B  (not 
before  the  seventh  ccntur>  )  the  t<'xt  wa«  generally 
treated. 

B.  Olilir  Witnesnes. — The  condition  of  the  text  pre- 
vious to  th(  agt;  of  the  Massoretos  is  guaranteed  by 
the  "Tahnud''  with  its  notes  on  texUonticism  and  its 
innamerablea[iiotatioii8,  wUeh  an,  however,  f  requently 

drawn  only  m)m  mcmorj'.  .Xnother  help  are  the 
"Targums*',  or  free  .Vramaic  versions  of  the  Sacred 
Books,  oompose«l  from  the  last  centuries  B.  c.  to  the 
fifth  A.  D.  But  the  state  of  the  text  is  chiefly  evidenced 
by  the  Vulgate  Version  made  by  St.  Jerome  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  and  the  beponing  of  the  fifth  centuries. 
Sb  foUoived  the  Hebrew  ori^nal,  and  his  occsMonal 
xmnarks  on  how  a  word  wa.s  spelt  or  reail  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  a  stire  judgmc-nt  on  the  text  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tur>'.  .\8  was  to  lie  expect<Kl  from  th«'  statements  of 
the'  Tidmud,  the  consonant^text  of  the  MSH.  taUie.s 
almost  in  evcqr  Kspect  with  the  ori^nal  of  St.  Jerome, 
llieni  nppear  DeiUer  diacrepandss  in  vocalisation, 
whieh  is  not  to  M  wondered  at,  for  at  that  time  the 
marking  of  the  vowel*  was  not  known.  Thus  the  read- 
ing in  nc<'essarily  often  ambiguous,  its  the  saint  ex- 
pri-sMlv  states.  His  comment  on  Is  .  xxx\nii,  11,  shows 
that  this  statement  \<*  noi  only  to  J)e  taken  as  alcomcd 
note,  but  that  then  by  the  interpretation  might  often 
be  inHii*tfiM>rf  practicaily.  When  St.  Jerome  occasiain- 
ally  spealn  of  vowda,  he  means  the  ouiesGent  or  vowd 
letters,  Nevertheles.'!,  the  opinion  that  in  the  fourth 
centurj'  the  pronunciation  w;w  still  fluctuating,  would 
be  erroneous.  For  tlic  saint  knew  how,  in  a  definite 
case,  an  ambiguous  wonl  w:is  to  b*-  vocalized;  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  custom  of  the  Jews  standing  in  'op|K)si- 
non  to  the  intenxetatton  of  the  Septuagint.  A  fixed 
Monundation  had  already  renilted  from  the  practice, 
in  vogue  for  centuries,  of  reading  the  Holy  Writ  pub- 
licly in  the  synagogue.  There  might  be  doubt  in  par- 
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tieular  caso,  hot,  OB  the  whoie^  even  tlie  voweHgt 

w&s  fiGCiirocI* 

The  letters  in  which  the  MSS.  of  that  tfane  were 
written  are  the  "square  cbaraoters",  as  appears  from 
St.  Jerome's  remarks.  This  writing  distinguif^ed  the 
final  forms  of  the  well-known  five  letters  (Prologus 
galcatus),  and  i)robably  supposed  the  separation  of 
woriLs  wliich,  exeepiing  a  few  places,  is  the  same  as  in 
our  Massorctic  Text.  Sometimes  the  Vulgate  alone 
seems  to  have  preserved  the  correct  separation  in  0|H 
position  to  the  Maasoretee  and  the  Greek  Version. 

The  loss  of  Origen's  hcxapla  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted.  This  work  in  its  first  two  eoluinns  would 
have  handwl  down  to  us  both  the  consonjuit-text  and 
ttie  vocalization.  But  only  a  few  scattertHi  remnants 
of  the  second  are  left.  They  show  that  the  proauncia- 
tkm,  eyedaHy  of  the  proper  names,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury disiarees  not  inlieouently  with  the  one  used 
later.  The  alphabet  at  the  time  of  Origen  was  the 
same  as  that  of  a  centurt'  and  a  half  afterwards.  Ab 
reganls  the  consonants  tluTe  is  little  change,  and  the 
te.xt  shows  no  es-,<  ntlal  transfortuation. 

We  arc  led  still  furtl^er  back  ljy  the  Greek  versions 
originating  in  the  st^i-ond  centur>'.  The  most  valuable 
is  Aquila's,  as  it  wss  based  upon  the  Hebrew  text,  and 
rend(»«d  it  to  the  letter,  with  the  greatest  fi^ty,  thus 
enabling  us  to  draw  reliable  conclusions  :Lt  to  the  con- 
(hti«»n  of  the  original.  The  work  is  all  the  more  valu- 
able, as  Aquila  does  not  care  about  the  (in  i  k  jyoNition 
of  words  and  the  peculiar  Greek  idiom.  Moreover,  he 
consciously  differs  from  tin  Sqitui^nt^  taking  the 
then  official  text  for  his  norm.  Bdms  »  diseqple  of 
Rabbi  Aqiba  he  presumably  maintdns  1^  ywwe  and 
princinles  of  t  he  Jewi.sh  scrilx-s  in  the  beginning  of  the 
s<'enM(l  century.  The  two  otlier  versions  of  the  same 
period  are  of  less  imi)ortaiii  fnr  the  critic.  Tlieoilo- 
tion  depends  upon  the  Soi)tu:igint,  and  Symmachus 
allows  himself  greater  liberty  in  the  trsatmsat  of  the 
text.  Of  the  three  verwms  only  very  nnan  fragments 
liave  oome  down  tons.  The  form  of  the  text  which  we 
gather  from  them  is  almost  the  one  transmitted  by  the 
Ma.s.-«)ret<\s;  tlie  ditferetices  naturally  IxH-atne  more 
nniiiiTou--.  lull  if  remains  the  on.'  ri  ren.-ii  .n  wr  know  of 
from  our  M.S.S.  It  must,  thcref()re,  be  iLst  rilM-d  at 
least  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  and  ro- 
oent  investigations  in  fact  a^isign  it  to  that  period. 

But  ttiat  is  not  aU.  The  p<>rfcct  agreement  of  tlie 
MSi^.,  cM  ii  in  their  critical  remarks  and  seemingly 
irrele\ant  and  casual  peculiarities,  has  le<l  to  the  as- 
suMiiili'in  that  the  ])res<  iit  text  not  only  represents  a 
single  rcH-ension,  but  that  this  recension  is  even  built 
u])on  one  a^chetJ^)e  containing  the  vciy  peculiarities 
that  now  strike  us  in  the  MSS.  In  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  which,  since  the  time  of  Olsliausen,  has 
been  defended  and  based  upon  a  deeper  argument 
especially  bv  de  Lagarde,  evndence  has  been  brought 
forward  which  se«'ms  ov<'r^vhelniiiig.  lletiee  it  is  not 
suri>rising  that,  of  late,  the  assertion  wiis  miule  that 
this  view  had  long  since  IxTome  an  admittetl  fa<'t  in 
the  textual  criticism  of  the  Okl  Testament.  Yet,  how- 
ever persuasive  the  argument  appean  at  first  sight  its 
validity  has  been  constantly  impugrKnl  l)y  authoritka 
such  as  Kuenen,  Strack,  Buhl,  Kimig,  and  others  di»> 
tinguished  by  their  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
present  state  of  the  llebn>w  text  is  doubt le.ns  the  out- 
come of  systematic  labour  during  the  courw;  of  several 
centuries,  but  the  quesUm  is  whether  the  supposed 
archetype  ever  existed. 

At  the  outset  the  verj' assumption  that  about  A.  D* 
1.50  only  a  single  copy  was  available  for  the  preDanip 
tionof  "the  Bible  text  is  so  improbable  as  scarcely  to 
deserve  consideration.  For  even  if  during  the  insur- 
n;ction  of  Bar-Cocheba  a  great  number  of  Scripture 
rolls  perished,  there  nevertheless  existed  enough  of 
^em  in  E^iypt  and  Perna,  so  that  there  was  no  need 
to  rely  on  one  damaged  cop/y.  And  how  oould  tUs 
copy,  the  defective  peculiaritioi  of  whidi  oould  no# 
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have  been  ovcrlookitl,  attain  to  Hiich  undisputed 
authority?  This  could  have  happened  only  if  it  had 
much  greater  weight  thiui  the  otncra,  for  instance,  for 
its  being  a  temple  acroU;  Uiia  would  impjj  furthor 
that  there  existed  oflbibl  teits  ttid  mpira,  and  ao  tin 
uniformity  goes  furtherbftck.  On  the  suiuwsit  ion  that 
it  wen-  but  a  private  scroll,  prtwrved  m(>nl\'  by  chance, 
it  would  hi'  impos-niblo  to  explain  how  the  ob\''iou9  niis- 
tak(-8  were  retained.  Why,  f<)r  iiustance,  should  all  copies 
have  a  closed  9^^!  w  »  lett<T  ciututdly  made  lat^, 
orafinalA/emwithmawiml?  Siudiin^xrobabilitiies arise 
ncoessarily  from  the  hypotbeds  of  a  rinf^  archetype. 
Is  it  not  much  more  likely  that  the  supposed  mistakes 
are  really  not  erroneous,  but  have  some  critical  sitinifi- 
cation?  l'"or  several  of  them  a  satisfactory  explan.i- 
tion  has  ahx>ady  bwn  given.  Thus  the  invert*^!  .Xun 
points  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  mtpcctivc  pa^^ageti: 
m  Prov.,  zvi,  28,  (m  inatanoe^  tba  amall  Nun,  aa  Blau 
rightly  conjeoturee,  might  owe  Ha  origin  to  a  textual 
emendation  8uggo#ite<l  by  th<'  feeling  preva!<nt  later 
on.  The  larger  letten*  served  perhaixs  to  mark  the 
middle  of  a  book.  I'ossibly  soiiR'thing  8imihir  may 
have  given  rLw  to  the  other  jjeculiaritieB  for  wtien 
we  cannot  at  present  account.  lou^  •§  than  exists 
the  possibility  of  a  prt>bable  explanatioaL  wv  ahotlid 
not  make  chance  respotxsible  for  the  oonmtion  of  our 
tca^t,  thou^  we  do  not  deny  that  here  and  there  chance 
baa  been  at  play.  But  the  complete  agreement  was 
oertainly  brought  about  |{ra<lually.  The  nMi  r  tljr  wit- 
nesses, the  more  they  differ,  even  1  hough  the  reccn- 
rion  remiuns  the  same.  And  yet  it  miglit  have  been 
expected,  the  more  ancient  they  were  the  mora  uni^ 
form  they  should  become. 

Beaidee,  if  one  codex  had  been  the  source  of  all  the 
rest,  it  cannot  be  explained  why  trifling  (Mlditieg  were 
•verywherc  taken  over  faithfully,  whilst  the  ronso- 
nanMext  wxs  less  careil  for.  If,  again,  in  later  timea 
the  differences  were  maintaineti  by  the  Weati'jTi  and 
the  Eastern  schools,  it  is  clear  that  the  supposed  oodex 
diii  not  possess  the  neoesaarily  deoiBive  authority. 

Tlie  present  text  on  the  contrary  seems  to  have  re- 
sulted irom  the  critical  labour  of  the  scribes  from  tlic 
fiiat  century  B.  c.  to  the  second  century  .\.  n.  Con- 
sidering the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  t  hi:  syn;igogue  and 
the  Htateim  iil.s  of  Jojiephus  (("outra  Apionenj,  1,  viii) 
and  of  Phiio  (Euscbius,  "Fncp.  evang.",  VIII,  vi)  on 
the  treatment  of  the  8orq;>turcs,  we  may  rightly  sup- 
that  greater  ehaofM  of  the  text  did  not  occur  at 
time.  Even  the  words  of  Joaiu  in  Matt.,  v,  18, 
about  the  jot  and  tittle  not  pjijwing  away,  8i'<'m  to  |)oint 
to  a  scrupulous  care  in  the  preservation  of  the  very 
letter;  and  the  unconditional  authority  of  the  Scrin- 
turt>  pre8upp>08es  a  high  opinion  of  tlie  letter  of  Holy 
Writ. 

How  the  work  of  the  scribes  waa  oarriod  out  in  de- 
tafl.  w«  eamiot  aaeertain.  Some  atatementa  of  Jewwh 

tradition  HUggest  that  they  were  satisfied  with  super- 
ficial investigation  and  criticism,  wlncli,  however,  is 
all  that  could  have  been  expi-ctctl  at  a  time  when  seri- 
ous textual  critici.sm  w;w  not  e\  i  n  thought  of.  When 
dfficulties  aro.se,  it  i»  said  that  the  witnesses  were 
aounted  and  the  queatkm  decided  aaoording  to  nu- 
nerieal  majority .  How«v«r  ^ple  and  impetteet  thia 
method  W&s,  under  the  eboumstances  an  objective 
aeOOUntof  the  actual  .state  of  the  question  w:is  much 
more  valuable  than  a  si  rii  s  of  h>TX)thm'H  the  i  laims 
of  wliich  we  could  not  now  examine.  Nor  is  t  here  any 
reaaon  for  supposing,  with  aome  early  Christian 
writen^  eonaotoua  ehangmor  falsificationB  of  the  text. 
But  WB  are,  perhaps,  jtistified  in  holding  that  the  di^ 
putes  between  the  Jews  and  Christians  about  the  text 
of  the  Scriptures  were  one  of  t  he  rea-sons  why  the  former 
hastemnl  the  work  of  unifying  ;uid  fi.xing  the  text. 

The  MSS.  of  that  perioil  probably  ahowetl  little  dif- 
ference from  tho60  of  the  subsequent  epoch.  The 
eooaonant-text  waa  written  in  a  more  ancient  form  of 
tha  aquara  ehaiaetaiB;  the  aiHjaUed  final  lattemi«»« 
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Bumahly  r  amo  into  u.se  then.    Tlie  Nash  Papyrus  (the 
Ten  Conunaodineuts)  would  give  some  information  if 
it  were  only  certain  that  it  raally  belongs  to  Um  tot 
aantiBy.  Tha^gnaation  mmok  be  dcwided,  aa  our 
knowledge  of  Rebraw  writing  f^wm  the  fint  to  the 
third  century  is  quite  imiK-rfect.    Thr  papyri^  id 
written  m  well-develope<l  scjuare  (•hara<  ters.  .  xliiluta 
division  of  words  throughout,  and  always  uses  the 
"final  letters".  .\a  in  the  Talmud,  the  memory  of  the 
relatively  late  distinction  of  the  double  forms  of  the 
five  lettera  ia  atiU  alive,  their  applioatisn  in  Uioiy  Writ 
eaonot  be  dated  bade  too  far.  Bven  the  Maseorah 
contains  a  number  of  phra.H<>s  having  fin.al  h-tters  which 
are  dividinl  differently  in  the  U;xl  and  on  the  margin, 
and  must,  tln  refore,  belong  to  a  period  when  the  dis- 
tinction WiLS  not  :i-s  yet  in  use.    from  the  Nabateean 
and  Palmyrian  inscrii)tionH  we  learn  that  at  the  tioa 
of  Clirist  the  distinction  already  fxiated^  but  it  doea 
not  follow  that  the  same  usage  previ^ea  m  the  hmd 
west  of  th«>  Jordan  and,  in  particular,  in  the  Sacred 
Books.   The  Palmyrian  inscrijitions  of  llie  first  to  the 
third  century  ai)j)Iy  tlie  final  form  of  <mly  one  letter, 
viz.,  Nun,  whilst  the  NabaUean  go  bevond  the  Hebrew 
and  use,  though  not  consistently,  double  forms  also  for 
AUph  and  Hi.  The  time  when  the  Jewiah  ocfgriala 
bef^  to  diatinguidi  the  double  forma  oraat  then  n- 
main  an  open  question.    Moreover,  the  term  "final 
letters"  <loefl  not  seem  vcr>'  apjiropriate,  con-sider- 
ing  the  historical  development.    It  i»  not  the  final 
forms  then  inventiil,  but  rather  the  othejs,  that 
seem  to  be  the  pnxluct  of  a  new  writing.    For,  with 
the  single  exception  of  M6m,  the  so-called  final  fonns 
are  thoae     the  old  characters  as  exhibited  partly  at 
least  even  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  or  at  any  rate  in 
use  in  the  Anunaic  papyri  of  the  fifth  centiir>'  b.  c. 

C.  The  Bihli  Ti  xt  he/ore  Cln  i.-<t. — .\s  regards  tlie  pro- 
ceding  centuries,  we  are  relatively  well  informed.  In 
place  of  the  missing  M.SS.  we  have  the  ancient  Gredc 
Version  of  the  Oltl  Tei»tjmient,  the  so-called  Septua- 
gint,  or  Alexandrian,  Version.  The  Pentateuch  was 
tcaulated  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  but  it 
oannot  be  determined  in  what  onler  and  at  what  int«r^ 
v:ili^  tl.f  other  Inxiks  followed.  Yet  in  the  r;i.se  of  the 
majority  of  the  books  the  work  w.-lh  probably  coin- 
l)let<Hi  about  the  middle  of  the  .seeona  century  n.  c. 
Of  primary  importanoe  for  us  is  the  queation  of  ,tha 
atateof  the  text  at  thathaaof  thetranabtion  Aatha 
vetaioo  ia  not  the  work  of  one  man— not  arven  the 
Pentateuoh  had  only  one  tranalator-HMn'  tlie  work  cS 
one  jieri(Ml,  but  is  extended  over  more  than  a  hundrod 
yearti,  it  rannot  all  Ixi  judged  by  the  same  criterion. 
The  S4ime  holds  go(j<i  of  it«  Hebrew  original.  .Some  of 
the  Old-Testmnent  iSoriptures  had,  at  the  time  of  the 
translation,  existed  forabout  a  thousand  years,  whUat 
otberahadjiuatbeaaeonqMaed.  Ck)nsidenngthiahio> 
torioal  dev«oproent,  wennist,  in  judging  the  texts,  not 
simply  ()i)pose  the  whole  of  the  NI.  T.  fMa.<worctic 
Text)  on  tlie  one  li:ind  to  the  whole  Septungint  on  the 
other.  Itesults  of  any  practical  value  '  an  lir  oblaineil 
only  by  a  He]mrate  eludy  of  the  different  books  of  Holy 
Scnptun>. 

Tne  oldest,  the  Pentateuchf  greacnte  considerable 
differences  from  the  M.  T.  may  m  Ex.,  xxxvi-xl,  and 

in  Num.  Greater  divergences  appear  in  Sam.,  Jer., 
Job,  Prov.,  and  Daniel.  The  M.  T.  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel  has  Buffenxi  in  many  i>l:i(  es.  The  Greek  Ver- 
sion often  serves  to  correct  it,  though  not  alwaj's.  In 
Jercmias  text-tradition  is  very  unsettled.  In  the 
Greek  Version  not  less  than  2700  words  of  the  M. 
iJbout  an  eighth  part  of  the  whole,  are  missing.  Addi^ 
tions  to  the  M.  T.  are  inconsiderable.  Some  of  the 
parts  wanting  in  Sept.  may  be  lat«T  additions,  whilst 
others  belong  to  tlir  original  text .  The  t ranspositiona 
of  the  Cire«  k  text  sei  ni  to  Ix*  .second.ar)-.  Still  the 
order  of  the  M.  T.  is  not  unobjectionable  either,  and 
sometimes  Sept.  is  right  in  opposition  to  M.  T.  On 
tha  wfaok^  the  taxt  oTSept.  aaama  to  ba  paeteafala  to 
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the  M.  T.  In  Job  the  U;xtual  problem  u  quite  similar. 
The  Creek  text  is  cocMiderubly  ehorter  than  the  M.  T. 
The  Greek  fenderine  of  Proverbe  divetgoe  etill  mora 
from  the  H«ln«w.  Ls8ily,  the  Oreek  EeoleefauitiouB,  a 

Iraiisliition  which  v,  ^-  in  i-  t  r  nn  idor  to  have  been  ma<ie 
by  the  author'^  unuuison,  is  altogether  dilTercnt  from 
the  Hebrew  rerciision  lately  found.  These  facta  prove 
that  during  the  third-wcond  century  a.  c.  texta  were 
circulated  which  manifedt  tracm  of  careless  treatment. 
But  it  must  lie  remembered  that  trandators,  aometunea, 
may  have  treated  the  text  more  frw'ly,  and  that  even 
our  (;r('«'k  Vorwion  has  not  come  down  to  us  in  its  orig- 
inal form.  It  is  hard  to  determine  how  far  we  may 
rocogniwj  the  official  text  of  the  period  in  the  present 
tona  of  the  Greek  text.  The  legend  of  the  solemn 
uiasiati  to  Jemaalem  and  the  deputation  of  the  trana- 
latore  to  Egypt  cannot  be  treated  a»  historical.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  arbitrary  to  assume  that  the  orig- 
inal of  the  (rreok  Version  represents  a  corrupted  text 
evtTv  time  it  difTcTB  from  M.  T.  We  have  to  diiitiu- 
gtiish  various  forma  of  the  text,  whetiier  we  eall  them 
reoensions  or  not. 

For  a  judgment  on  the  Sept.  and  Iti  original,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Ilrhn^w  writing  thm  in  vof;nc  is 
indispensable.  In  the  c;us»'  of  tho  Minor  Prophets 
attempts  havr  b<H'n  niadc  Yiy  \'n\lcn  to  discover  the 
characters  employcMi.  'i'he  ikioks  of  .Samuel  have  bj-en 
investigated  by  Wellhausen  and  Driver;  Jeremias  by 
Kdhler;  EMohiel  by  Comill^  Job  by  Beer;  £cde- 
«iaatioiiaby Peten.  FuUoertamty  aa  tothe  eharaeton 
of  the  Hebrew  scrolls  of  the  third-second  century  h.c. 
hm  not  as  vet  been  obtained.  According  to  Jewisli  tra- 
diti(jn,  lOsiIra.H  ])rough(  over  t}u'n<>w  (  Assyrian)  writing 
when  return  inn  f rom  the  Exile,in  which  script,  the  S<icrm 
Books  were  1  hereafter  transcribed.  A  sudden  change 
i*  iauirobable.  It  ia  not  pomible  that  the  writing  of 
the  fourth  eentury  was  <iuite  Bunilar  to  that  of  the 
Nash  I'lipvni!?  or  of  the  first-century  in.'icriptions. 
The  .^niirwiic  writing  of  the  fiftli  century  shows  an 
uriinirtt:ikal)le  tendency  towartI>'  the  lattor  forms,  yet 
many  letters  are  still  closely  related  to  the  ancient 
alphabet:  as  Btth,  Caph,  M^m,  Samech,  Ayin,  Tumle. 
How  did  this  change  take  place?  Did  it  pass  througii 
theSamitfitan  alphabet,  which  clearly  betrays  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Ph(i  ni(  i;ui?  We  know  i  hi-  .Samaritan 
letters  only  after  the  time  of  Christ.  The  oldest  in- 
Rcription  tyslongs,  perhaps,  to  the  fourth  century  a.  d.; 
another,  that  of  Nablua,  to  the  sixth.  But  this  writing 
is  undoubtedly  d«D0rative,  displaying  care  and  art, 
and  offers,  therefore,  no  sure  basis  for  a  tlecision.  St  ill 
there  was  presumably  a  time  in  which  the  S.icred 
Scriptures  were  written  in  an  ancient  form  of  the 
Samaritan  characters  which  are  closely  related  with 
those  of  the  Hasmoniean  coin  inscription. 

Others  suggest  the  Palmyrian  alphabet.  Some  let^ 
ters,  indee<I,  agree  with  the  souare  charaetem;  biit 
Ghirtitl,  Ilf.  PS,  Tmdc,  andQriph  (lifT.T  m  much  that 
H  <linTt  relation  ina^Jiulssiblc  In  sliort,  con-^iflering 
the  loral  nature  of  this  artificial  w  ritinK,  it  is  hanlly 
credible  that  it  exerted  a  wider  inlluence  towards  the 
west.  The  Hebrew  square  characters  eomo  ncapir  to 
the  Nabatwan,  the  q;»ere  of  whiob  ia  more  Mctended 
and  18  immediately  adjacent  to  Palestine. 

As  the  change  of  the  alphabet  probably  took  y>l:i(  e 
step  by  step,  wo  must  reckon  with  transition  writ  inns, 
the  form  and  relation  of  whieh  ran  ]>erhaps  \h-  :\]>- 
prmdmately  detertnined  by  comparison.  The  Clnx'k 
Venion  offers  excellent  material;  its  .very  mUtakes 
an  an  inestimable  heh»  to  us.  For  the  errors  in  rea<l- 
wig  or  writing,  occasioned,  or  already  supposed,  by 
the  original,  will  often  find  their  reason  and  explana- 
tion in  the  forni  of  the  characters.  A  group  of  let  ters 
repeatedly  read  orroneou«tly  is  a  clue  as  to  the  form 
of  the  alphabet  of  the  original.  For  the  w(»ll-known 
posaibilities  in  the  smiare  \«Titing  of  ronfoundine 
TMlcth  with  Riah,  YMh  with  irair,  Hflh  with  CcpA 
do  not  exist  in  the  some  way  in  the  traositi<m  wrtt- 
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ingis.  The  interchanging  of  Hi  and  llilh,  of  YMh  and 
Wi»,  so  easy  with  the  new  characters,  in  scarcely 
conceivabie  with  the  old  OMa;  and  tha  miatakingof 
Btlh  for  CapA  is  alb^ther  excluded.  Aleph  and  rati 

on  the  other  hand  can  ea.sily  he  mixed  up.  Now  in 
Paralipomenon,  in  it.sclf  rticent  and  traashiUHl  into 
(Ireek  lonf?  after  tlic  Pentateuch,  lVau>  and  Tau, 
Y6dh  and  11%,  Caph  and  Riah  have  been  mistaken  for 
each  other.  This,  can  be  accounted  for  only  if  an 
older  form  of  writmg  were  empk>ycd.  Hence  we  are 
eomiielled  to  suppofie  that  the  old  alphabet,  or  a 
transition  form  like  it.  was  in  us*;  up  to  thcsteond  or 
first  tx-ntury  b.  c.  Fruiii  Clu-tet  s  word.s  al>oul  the  jot 
(Matt.,  V,  18)  it  has  been  concluded  that  Yiklh  must 
have  been  regarded  as  the  smallest  letter;  i\\\s^  holds 
good  with  the  square  characters.  We  know  otherwise 
that,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the  new  wTiting  was  all 
but  di'veloiM'd;  at  least  the  inscriptions  of  the  Benfi 
Che/.ir  anil  of  many  ossuaries  sudicienlly  testify  to 
this.  But  in  these  inscriptions  Zayin  and  Waw  are 
as  small  as  or  even  smaller  than  YMh. 

In  addit  ion  to  the  form  of  the  characters,  orthog- 
raphy is  of  imiH>rtanee.  The  unpointed  consonant- 
text  can  be  matle  easentially  clearer  by  writing 
"plene",  i.  e,  by  using  the  so-called  quiescent  iettei-a 
(miktres  lectionisi,  'i'his  means  w:i8  oft<-n  iibseni  in 
the  uriginnl  of  tlie  Sept.  In  the  text  of  the  Minor 
Prophets  Alcph  Ht'cnis  not  to  have  been  writt^'n  as  a 
vowel-letter.  Thus  it  cmne  altout  that  thi;  tran.slatorB 
and  the  M.  T.  diverge,  according  as  they  sup|>o«K>  the 
Alcph  or  not.  If  the  vowel-letter  wa.s  writu-n.  only 
one  int<T])retation  was  possible.  The  same  apptiej*  to 
the  use  of  W'li  r  and  Their  omission  occaniona 

mi2jtak«»  on  liie  one  or  other  side,  i'he  liberty  pre- 
vailing in  thid  regard  is  expressly  testifi(*d  e>'en  for  a 
much  later  period.  But  it  is  going  too  far  to  consider 
the  omission  of  the  vowel-letters  as  the  rule  commonly 
ob.ser\'ed.  The  olde.st  inscriptions  I'Mesha,  Siloah) 
and  the  whole  history  of  Semitic-  writing  jirove  that 
this  practical  <h>vici'  was  known. 

in  particular  cases  the  possibility  of  connecting  or 
separating  the  letters  difTerently  tdust  be  con.si<lered 
as  anpther  source  of  divers  iaterpretalktos.  Whether 
the  division  of  the  words  was  ex[)ressed  in  the  ancient 
MSS  or  nt»t  cinnot  be  shown  Iiy  direct  t«?»timonies. 
The  Mesiia  and  Siloah  ijiseripttons  and  some  of  the 
oldest  Aramaic  and  Ph<£nician  divide  the  wonLs  by  a 
dot.  The  hiter  monuments  do  not  abide  by  this  usagOi 
but  mark  the  division  here  and  thereby  a  lit  tie  interval. 
This  custom  is  universal  in  the  .\ramaic  panjTi  from 
the  fifth  century  <lownwar<ls.  The  Hebrew  Iragments 
make  no  exception,  and  the  Syriac  writing  applies 
the  word-division  in  the  earliest  MSS.  Therefore  the 
conjecture  that  word-division  was  used  in  the  old 
acnula  ia  not  to  be  rejected  at  the  outset.  Still  the 
Intervab  must  have  been  so  small  that  wrong  oon« 
nexions  easily  fame  about.  Instances  are  not  wanting, 
and  both  the  Ma.ssorah  an<l  the  (Ireek  Version  testify 
to  that.  Thus  (len  ,  xHx.  !'.>  _'< t,  :  ;  i  orrectly  dividc<l 
in  tiie  Greek  and  m  the  Vulgate,  wliilst  the  M.  T. 
erronwusly  carries  the  M^,  that  belongs  to  the  end 
of  verse  19,  over  to  the  following  word  "Aaber".  The 
passage,  moreover,  is  poetioal  and  a  new  stansa 
b'^ins  with  verse  20.  Iienrc  in  the  archetj-pe  of  our 
M.  T.  the  stichic  writmg.  known  perhaps  at  an  earlier 
perio«I  and  u^ed  in    li    i  iii>r  MSS.,  W)ls  not  ajjpliid. 

The  luistakes  occurring  in  consecjucnce  of  inter- 
changing of  letters,  of  wrong  vocalizat  ion  or  connexion, 
show  how  text-corruption  originated,  and  thus  sug- 
gest ways  of  repairing  the  damaged  passages.  Other 
slips  which  always  occur  in  the  handing  down  of 
MSS.,  such  as  haploRTrtphv.  dittography,  insertion  of 
glossies,  transposit i(ni,  even  of  entire  columns,  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration  whilst  estimating  the 
text  of  the  Saered  Books.  In  bonks  or  passages  of 
poetical  nature,  metre,  alphabetical  onler  of  verses 
and  stauxas,  and  their  structure,  supply  a  means  of 
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textual  emendation,  whioh  ought  nevertheless,  to  be 
usisl  witli  groat  prudflOOSb  wiiMiaWy  where  the  M88. 

WH'm  <li.surranKi  (l. 

Wf  must,  liuwt'vor,  beware  of  compiirint;  the  .S<-pt. 
as  a  unit  with  the  Ma^orah.  In  ti-xtual  criticism  wo 
must  distinguish  between  the  questions:  What  is  the 
lektkn  oC  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Soripturee  in 
getienil  to  the  Hebnnr?  and,  How  far  in  a  particular 
case  may  one  text  he  mrrontcHl  by  the  other?  Tho 
Sept.  may  on  the  whole  ihtrer  cohuitlerably  lioin  ihv 
M.  T.,  and  yet  often  clear  up  an  obscure  i);Lss;ige  in 
the  Hebrew,  while  the  reverse  happens  junt  as  fre- 
qoentlgr.  Apart  from  the  Sept.  there  is  but  little  to 
assist  us.  The  Samaritan  Text  throws  light  on  the 
Pentateuch,  at  least  up  to  the  fourth  century,  per- 
haps up  to  the  time  before  I!  i!r:is.  Yet  until  the 
critical  edition,  announerd  a  <<)Ui)le  of  years  ago, 
appear.4  it  must  remain  an  open  question  whether 
wc  Sanwritan  Text  was  not  iniluenciNi  hy  the  Sept. 
•t  a  later  period.  Regarding  shortcri)a.s.H.igcs,  tne 
panUlel  teatte  allow  o(  eonqMuison.  The  deviations 
uhaervwl  hi  them  riiow  that  ehangra  havo  taken  nlaee, 
which  l>efray  rjirelessness  or  intentional  or  .•ir<  iileiital 
variations.  Jewish  triKlition  tell.s  of  a  restoration  of 
tile  Saereii  Scriptures  by  l'",.s(lra.s.  rnderlying  this 
namtlive  may  l>e  the  recollection  of  histori<uil  events 
that  pnn'ed  disastroua  both  to  the  political  and  reli- 
nous  life  of  ^  of  lamel  and  to  its  Saered 

Books.  Tlie  eoMCQiieiieee  do  not  everywhere  mani- 
fest themfselves  as  much  as  in  the  hooks  of  Samuel 
ami  Jercmi:u<.  for  in.stanee,  but  often  ennuRli  are  such 
that  the  application  of  all  critical  i:ie:iti>  is  needed  to 
come  to  a  reathible  text,  ijomctimcs  in  .spite  of  all 
nothing  can  be  done  and  the  passage  is  irremediablv 
disfigured.  It  will  be  inuwMible  to  make  the  M.  T . 
agree  entin>ly  with  the  sept,  untfl  we  are  favnurod 
by  .some  unexpected  discoveries.  However,  all  th(>se 
dl.>*<  rei)ancics  <lo  not  alter  the  Sucred  TextJi  to  such  a 

(i(>Krec  as  to  ailect  in  any  Way  the  roU^ouB  eoateot  of 

the  Old  Testament. 


MoniNcn.  Rxrrcilat.  hihiiearum  de  hrhrtri 
tincrritalr  li'',  'lui.  (f.-irisi,  KVidt:  fAi-PKiH'.-*,  f'riliat  mtera 
(H»Ile,  ITT.j  >  i'  Hi.i.Y,  D'  HiU.  Irjhl'ui  i/m-i/.  rrrn'm 
grwc  tt  lot.  iuJ4/iUa  Utrrt  IV  (Oxford,  I70o);  Gkiucii,  Urtchri/, 
mtt  Ubtntlmnttm  dw  Bihtl  (Braalau.  1867);  »nucx.  PrcUg. 
erO,  tn  Vd.  Tut.  htbr.  (L«ipiiic.  1K73):  Bimu  Kanm  utul  Test 
dr*  AUrn  Tr*i.  (Lfipiijt,  ISOI),  tr.  MAcrnxiMON  (K  lindurKh, 
1S92);  GlNSUt'iio,  Inlrod.  to  Iht  Alainiorfiieo-fHlicnl  K<iil.  of  the 
HfOr.  Hib.  (Ixindon.  lhU7);  KiTrru,  Ubrr  dir  S'utweruiioktU  urut 
Mdglitkkril  tiner  ninten  Awnait  rUr  hrhr.  HtM  (I^-ipiix,  I'JOJ); 
BlaU,  itatorttitcht  Unttrnckuniien  (HtrnKhurs.  1801);  Id[:m, 

mm  akUMMim  Budtwaim  (Btnuburx.  1902);  Bible  DU>- 
tionarie*  and  Introductions  to  th«  OI<l  1'pAtiuiu-nt,  lui  Cohnrlt, 
HiMoriea  M  eritira  iittroduftio  in  utriuv/uc  Trttumtnti  Uhros 
mUTot,  I  (Paris,  ISM.  2nd  cd.);  Gioor.  dm.  Inlrni.  to  Uu  Study 
of  the  Holy  Scripture  (New  York,  MMVi);  .Stk\<  k,  Exnleilung  in 
da*  A.  T.  (Munioti.  ItWO):  KOnio.  HirUeUung  in  da»  A.  T. 

ana,  iaB3)i  Fbuu  LMmik  4m  ^Otnuimm  MkMimmQ  <<» 
A,  r.  (FhdMftoni.  1M«). 

Aug.  Mauc. 

Testament,  The  New. — I.  Name;  IL  Description; 
111.  Origin;  IV.  'l  ransmis.Hion  of  the  Text;  V.  CVin- 
tcnts,  History,  and  Doctrine. 

I.  Name. — Te^tamenl  comes  from  lesiamenlum,  the 
wort!  by  which  the  1-atin  eeclesiasticul  writers  trans- 
lated toe  Greek  itaD^.  With  the  profane  authors 
this  tetter  tenn  means  ahram  one  passage  of  Aria* 
tophanes  perhaps  excepted,  tne  lecal  disposition  a 
man  makes  of  his  (^oods  for  after  his  death.  However, 
at  an  early  date,  the  Alexandrian  translators  of  tlie 
Scrioture,  known  as  the  Septuagint,  employed  the 
word  aa  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  h^Tiih,  which 
means  a  pact,  an  alIianoe»  more  qprdally  the  alliance 
of  Yahweh  with  Israel.  In  St.  niul  (T Oar.,  xt.  25) 
Jesus  Christ  uses  the  words  "new  testament  as 
meaning  the  alliance  established  by  Himself  between 
Goti  and  the  world,  and  this  in  called  "ni\v"  as 
oppiKsed  to  that  of  which  Moses  was  tlie  mediator. 
Later  on,  the  name  of  testament  was  given  to  the 
ooUectien  of  sacred  texts  oontauung  the  Uistoiy  and 


the  doctrine  of  the  two  alliances;  here  anuin  and  for 
the  same  rca.son  wc  meet  the  distinction  tteiwicn  the 
Old  and  tin'  New  Testaments.  In  this  meaning  tiieex- 
jire.-vsion  iMd  Testament  (7  sraXoiA  lia.^i\K-r\\  i.s  found  for 
the  hrat  time  in  Melito  of  Sardii^  towards  the  year 
170.  There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  at  this  date 
the  oorresponding  word  "testamentiun"  was  already 
in  tise  amongst  the  Latins.  In  any  case  it  was  00m- 
mnn  in  tlic  time  of  TertuIHan. 

II.  Dem  KiiTio.N. — The  New  Testament,  a.s  usu- 
ally received  in  the  Christian  Churches,  is  maile  up  of 
twenty-seven  different  books  attributed  to  eight  dif- 
ferent authors,  six  ol  whom  are  numbered  among  the 
^^MBtlea  (Matthew.  John,  Paul,  James,  Peter,  Jude) 
and  two  among  their  immediate  disciples  (Mark, 
Luke).  If  wc  consider  only  the  contents  and  the 
literary  form  of  the.se  writings  they  may  be  divided 
info  histor;ical  books  ((losjiels  and  Act.s),  didactic 
books  (Epistles),  a  jintplietical  bw>k  (Apocalypse). 
Before  the  name  of  New  Testament  had  come  into 
use  the  writers  of  the  latter  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury used  to  say  "Qospel  and  Apostolic  wTitings"  or 
simply  "the  (Iostk-I  and  ti;e  .\]>ostle",  meaning  the 
,\po.stle  .St.  Paul.  The  (iosjM'ls  are  .sululivide*!  into 
two  grouj>s,  those  which  are  commonly  called  syn- 
optic (Matthew,  Mark,  Luke),  because  their  narra- 
tives are  parallel,  and  the  fourth  Goepel  (that  of  St. 
John),  which  to  a  eertain  extent  ewnpieiea  the  fint 
three.  They  reUte  the  life  and  personal  teaching  of 
Je.<<us  Christ.  The  Acts  of  the  A|>ostle8,  as  is  -  itli- 
cienlly  indii-ated  by  the  title,  relat«'s  the  jmai  lung 
ami  (he  lulMnirs  of  the  Apostles.  It  narrates  the 
foundation  of  the  Churches  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
only;  in  it  mention  is  made  of  Peter,  John,  James, 
Paul,  and  Barnabas;  afterwards^  the  anthor  devotes 
afacteen  ehapters  out  of  the  twenty-eight  to  the  mis* 
sions  of  St.  P.iiil  to  the  (Ireco-Homans.  There  are 
thirteen  Kpislles  of  St.  Paul,  and  ]H>rhai)a  fourtwn,  if, 
with  the  Council  of  Trent,  we  consiiler  lum  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  t«  the  Hebrews.  They  are,  with  the 
exception  of  this  hist-mentioiUHl,  addn^ssed  to  partioiH 
lar  Churches  (Rom.;  1,  U  Cor.;  Ual.;  li^bes. ;  Philip.; 
Ck>loe. ;  I,  II  ThesB.)  or  to  tndividuab  (I,  II  Tim. ;  Ti  t . ; 
Philem.).  The  s<'ven  l,pistlr>s  that  follow  f.Iames;  I, 
II  Peter;  I,  II,  III  .John;  .lude)  a.v  called  -Catholic" 
because  most  of  iliem  are  .'ii i> 1 1 1'S.setl  to  the  faitliful 
in  general.  The  AjM>cal>i>s<'  adtln'.-«ed  to  the  wven 
Churcheeof  Asia  Minor  i.K])lii'sus  Smyrna,  Pergamus, 
Thyatira,  Sardis.  Philadolpbiai  Laodicca)  reeemblee  in 
some  ways  a  ooilective  letter.  It  contains  a  visum 
which  St.  John  had  at  Pat mos  concerning  the  interior 
state  of  the  above-men tiomxl  communities,  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Church  with  pagan  HoBWt  and  the  final  d(w* 
tiny  of  the  New  Jeru.^ilem. 

III.  OiuaiN. — The  New  Test lunent  waa  not  writ- 
ten all  at  onoe.  The  books  tliat  oompoee  it  appeared 
one  after  another  in  the  space  of  fifty  .years,  1.  e.  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  century.  Written  in  differ- 
ent and  distant  c-ountries  and  affdres.s<'<l  t«)  particular 
Churches,  tliev  took  some  time  to  siir(  ad  t biounl.oul 
the  whole  of  Christendom, andamucii  longer  lime  to  be- 
come" aww'pted.  The  unification  of  the  canon  was  not 
accomplished  without  much  controversy  (sec  Canon 
or  THE  Holt  SciunvRBB).  Still  it  can  \w.  said  that 
from  the  third  centur>',  or  perhaps  earlier,  the  exist- 
ence of  aJl  the  IxKiks  that  to-tlay  form  our  New  Testa- 
ment was  everywhere  known,  althouRh  they  were  not 
all  universally  admitted,  at  lerust  as  certainly  canoni- 
cal. However,  unifoniiity  existed  in  the  West  from 
the  fourth  century.  The  I'^t  had  to  await  the  sev- 
enth century  to  see  an  end  to  all  doubts  on  the  subjeet. 
In  early  times  the  ciuestions  of  cononicity  and  au- 
thenticity were  not  discussed  separately  and  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  latter  being  readily  brought 
forward  as  a  reap<in  for  the  former;  but  in  the  fourth 
centur>',  the  caiionicity  was  held,  especially  by  St. 
Jerome,  on  account  of  ocrledastical  proscription  and, 
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faj  tfw  very  fact,  the  autbenticiiy  of  the  oontorted 
books  beeune  ot  minor  importanee.  We  bsvo  tn 

come  down  to  tlif  sixteenth  centunr  to  hear  the  ques- 
tion rejKatfd,  whi  ther  the  Kpistle  to  the  Ilebn-ws 
was  written  by  St.  Paul,  or  the  Kpi.silcs  calli  tl  '  iitlio- 
lic  were  in  reality  com|H»sf(l  liy  the  Apostles  whose 
names  they  bear.  Soni<-  I lumatiist^,  as finmus  and 
C«rdiiM>l  Cajetan,  revived  the  objections  mentioned 
hj  8t.  Jerome,  and  which  are  based  on  the  style  of 
these  wTJtings.  To  this  Luther  addetl  the  inadmi«- 
sibility  of  the  doctrine,  as  reg!ird.s  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James.  However,  it  was  practically  the  Lutherans 
alone  who  sought  to  diminish  the  traditional  Canon, 
whidi  the  Council  of  Tn  ru.  was  to  define  in  1546. 

It  WW  NMTved  to  modem  times^  eepeciallv  to  our 
own  days,  to  dispute  and  denjr  llie  truth  of  the  opin- 
ion receiv»-d  from  the  ancients  concerning  the  onnn 
of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  This  doubt 
and  the  neg.<iti()n  regarding  the  authors  had  tlieir  ]iri- 
mary  cause  in  the  rehgious  incredulity  of  the  eight- 
eento  century.  These  witncsties  to  the  truili  of  a 
vd^ianiio  loDflBr  believed  were  inconvenient,  if  it  was 
tnw  timt  iheyUkd  seen  and  heard  what  the^  related. 
IJttle  time  was  needed  to  find,  in  analyzing  them, 
indications  of  a  later  origin.  The  conclusions  of  the 
Tubingen  school,  wliich  brought  dowTi  t"  tl  <■  second 
century  the  compositions  of  all  the  N(  w  Tt  r^luinent 
except  four  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (H(mii.;  (  Jal.;  I,  II 
Gar.}.  WM  very  common  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  in 
■>-ouled  critiol  circles  (aee  Diet.  ^iog.  de  la  foi 
catholinup,  I,  771-6).  When  the  crisis  of  militant 
inereduiity  hud  pa-ssed,  the  problem  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment henan  to  Ik-  i  xriminetl  more  calmly,  anil  e.*ip<'- 
cially  more  mctho<lically.  From  the  crit  i«  ;d  studies  of 
the  past  half  century  we  may  draw  the  following  eon- 
clusion,  which  is  now  in  its  general  outlines  admitted 
by  all:  It  was  a  mistake  to  have  attributed  the  origin 
of  Christian  literature  to  a  later  date;  these  texUk  on 
the  whole,  date  back  to  the  second  half  of  tbe  first 
(■(■ritury;  eonse<iueiitly  thi'V  are  tlie  work  of  a  ncnera- 
tion  that  counleti  a  good  number  of  diriM-l  witnesses 
of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  stage  to  stage,  from 
Strauss  to  Kenan,  from  Renan  to  Ueuss.  Weizs&cker, 
HoltaDiann,  JilUcher,  Weiss,  and  from  these  to  Zahn, 
Hamack,  criticism  has  just  retraced  its  atna  over 
the  distance  it  had  so  inconsiderately  eovered  under 
the  guidance  of  Clirisfian  Haur.  To-<lay  it  is  admit- 
ted that  the  first  ( io.sjw'ls  were  written  at'out  the  year 
70.  The  .\i-t.s  can  liardly  be  said  fo  be  hUcr;  liarnaek 
even  thinks  they  were  compo.sed  nearer  to  the  year  (jO 
than  to  the  vear  70.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  remain 
beyond  all  ^spute,  except  those  to  the  Ephestans  and 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  pastoral  Epistles,  about  whidl 
doubts  still  exist.  In  like  manner  there  are  many  who 
contest  the  Cathf)li<-  l']pi.stles;  but  even  if  the  Second 
Epi.-^tle  of  Peter  in  delayed  till  towards  the  year  120  or 
130,  tiie  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  put  by  several  at  the 
Ter>'  beginning  of  Christian  literature,  between  the 
years  40  and  d&  tbe  earlieat  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  about 
52  tin  58. 

At  J. n  sent  'lie  brunt  of  the  battle  rages  .iroiuvl  the 
writings  called  Johannine  <the  fourth  (losjirl.  'he 
three  Li)i.-itle.s  of  John,  and  the  AjxjcaljTJse i .  W  '  te 
these  texts  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  son  of  Zebe- 
dee,  or  by  John  tbe  presbyter  of  Ephesus  whom  Papias 
mentiona?  There  n  nothing  to  oblige  us  to  endarae 
the  oonehuions  of  radical  cntidsms  oo  tkie  sab^eet. 
On  the  contrarj',  the  «tronK  fostimony  of  tnwlition 
attributes  these  wTi(in(i>:  to  the  AixK'itle  St.  John,  nor 
is  it  weakene<l  at  all  by  inieinal  i  in  provided  we 
do  not  lose  si^t  of  the  eharai-ter  of  the  fourth  Cos|)el 
— called  faj  Qiament  of  .Vlexandria  "a  spiritual  gos- 
pel'V  aa  eoaipawd  with  the  three  othen^  which  he 
*'eoqponr.  Theologically,  we  amhI  idn  into 
flpiHldMntiai  the  reeent  eeekauMtical  doemnettta 


Mtty,  1907).  These  dediions  uphold  the  Johannine 
aM  Apostdic  origin  of  the  fourth  Go^l.  Whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  these  controversies,  a  Catholic  will 
be,  and  that  in  virtue  of  his  principles,  in  exception- 
ally favoural)le  circumstances  for  ac(  ei)ting  the  just 
exigencies  of  criticism.  If  it  be  ever  e.-^i  ahlushed  that 
II  Peler  belongs  to  a  kind  of  literature  then  common, 
namely  the  pscudepigraph,  its  canonicity  will  not  on 
Uiat  account  be  compromised.  Inspiration  aod 
authenticity  arc  distinct  and  even  separable,  when  no 
dogmatic  question  is  involved  in  their  union. 

The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  New  Te  stament 
includes  yet  another  literary  pmhleui,  concerning 
the  Gospels  especially.  An;  these  writings  indepen- 
dent of  one  another?  If  one  of  the  Evangelists  did 
tttiliie  the  work  of  his  predecessors  how  are  we  to 
suppose  it  happened?  Was  it  Matthew  who  used 
Mark  or  vice  versa?  After  thirty  years  of  constant 
study,  the  (juestion  has  been  answeiei!  inily  \>y  con- 
jectures. Amongst  these  mu.st  be  incliid(><l  the  docu- 
mentary theory  itself,  even  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  commonly  admitted,  that  of  the  "  two  sources". 
The  atarting-point  of  this  theory,  namely  t  he  priority 
of  Mark  and  the  use  made  of  him  by  Matthew  and 
Luke,  although  it  has  become  a  dogma  in  critidasn 
formally,  cannot  be  said  to  lie  nion'  ili;m  a  Iiy])o1hesis. 
However  disconcerting  this  may  b<",  it  is  none  the  less 
true.  None  of  the  proposed  solutions  has  been  ap- 
proved of  by  all  scholars  who  are  really  ooo^tent  m 
the  matter,  because  all  these  solutlona,  while  anaweiing 
some  of  the  difficulties,  leave  almost  as  many  unan- 
swered. If  then  we  must  be  content  with  h>TK)the8i8, 
we  oiiKht  at  least  to  prefer  the  most  sali.sfactory. 
The  analy.iis  of  the  text  seem.-!  to  agree  fairly  well 
with  the  hJ^JOthesis  of  two  sources— Mark  and  Q. 
(i.  e.  (i^ellcj  the  non-Marcan  document);  but  a  con- 
servative critic  will  adopt  it  only  in  so  far  aa  it  ia  not 
incompatible  with  such  data  of  tradition  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Gospels  as  are  certain  or  worthy  of 
resjK'ct. 

These  data  may  be  resum(Hl  as  follows,  (a)  The 
Go.sjK'ls  are  really  the  work  of  those  to  whom  they 
have  been  always  attributed,  although  this  attribu- 
tion nuiy  perhaps  be  explained  by  a  more  or  less  me- 
diate authorship.  Thus,  the  Apostle  St.  Matthew, 
having  written  in  Aramaic,  did  not  himself  pot  into 
(Jreek  the  canonical  GosTiel  which  has  come  down  to 
us  under  his  name.  However,  the  fact  of  his  Ix-ing 
considehnl  the  author  of  this  ( "ios]>el  necessarily  sup- 
poses that  between  the  original  Aramaic  imd  the 
Creek  text  there  is,  at  least ,  a  substantial  conformi^. 
Hie  orii^  test  of  St.  Matthew  ia  cerUjpjy  prior 
to  the  nifai\)f  Jermalem.  there  are  even  prseons  for 
dating  it  earlier  th.-in  the  Ejiistles  of  St.  Paid  and  con- 
sequently about  I  he  year  .''lO.  We  know  nothing  (lefi- 
nite  of  till'  date  of  its  bein^  n  ndered  into  CriH'k,  Jit 
Everything  seems  to  indicate  the  date  of  the  cornix)- 
sition  of  m.  Mark  as  daout  the  time  of  St.  Peter's 
death,  consequently  between  00  and  70.  (o)  St.  Luke 
tdb  us  ex]ires.s|y  that  faefoTB  h&D  "many  took  in  hrad 

to  se  1  forth  in  order"  the  Gospel.  What  t  lien  was  the 
liare  of  his  own  work?  About  the  year  70.  It  is  to  bo 
reinemberetl  that  we  must  not  expect  from  the  an- 
cients the  precision  of  our  modem  chronologv.  (d) 
The  Johannine  writings  belong  to  the  end  of  tbe  mt 


eentury,  from  the  y<'ar  no  to  100  (appwadmntdbr); 
exjsept  perhaps  the  Apocalypoe,  whidi  aonw  modim 
critics  date  from  about  the  etui  of  the  re%nof  Nivo^ 
A.  n.  68  (see  Go.vpKi.  and  Cospi-us). 

IV.  Transmission  ok  the  Tkxt. — No  book  of 
ancient  times  has  come  down  to  us  exactly  as  it  left 
the  hands  of  its  author — all  have  been  in  some  way 
Altered.  The  materia]  eondttiana  under  wiiich  a  book 
WB8  nread  befon  the  iawUiun  of  printing  (1440). 
the  Httle  care  of  the  eopyiatB.  coneetm,  and 
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pr  ufos  WO  find  twlwcea  various  MSS.  of  the  mmc 
work.  To  theae  causes  may  bo  added,  in  regard  to 
the  8erq;>iureB,  exegstioal  difficulties  and  dogmatical 
oontrovwraiea.  To  saBniiii  the  sacred  writings  from 
Qidinary  oonditions  a  very  speotal  provide&oe  would 
have  been  necessary,  and  it  nas  not  been  the  will  of 
(lod  to  exejcise  this  jinn  idoncc.  Mf)ro  than  IfiO.OOO 
different  readings  have  fx'cn  foun<l  in  the  older  wit- 
nosM-s  to  the  tr-xt  of  tlie  New  Testament — which  in 
itself  is  a  proof  that  bcripturee  are  not  the  only,  nor 
the  principal,  means  of  rsvelation.  In  thi>  concrete 
order  of  the  present  eoonomv  God  had  only  to  pre> 
vent  any  such  alteration  of  the  sacred  texts  as  would 
put  the  Church  in  the  moral  neei>s.sity  of  announr  iiig 
with  certainty  as  the  word  of  Clod  what  iti  reality  \va« 
only  a  human  utterance.  L(>t  us  say,  liowcvir,  from 
the  start,  that  the  substantial  teoor  of  the  tuicreil 
text  has  not  been  attaredt  ootwitliftaDding  the  uncer- 
Uiaiy  which  hangs  over  some  mare  or  less  long  and 
more  or  less  important  historical  or  dogmatical  pa»< 
Hages.  Moreover — and  this  is  very  important — tnese 
alterations  are  not  irretne<Uabl«';  we  can  at  lesist  very 
often,  hy  studyniK  the  variants  of  the  trws,  cliniinatc 
the  defective  reading  and  thus  re-cstal)lish  the  j>rim- 
itive  text.    This  is  the  object  of  textual  criticism. 

A.  Brirf  Hialory  t$  tU  Tattml  CrtlteiMii.— The 
ancients  were  aware  of  the  variant  readings  in  the  text 
and  in  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament ;  Origen,  St. 
Jerome,  and  St.  Augustine  particularly  insiste<i  on 
this  state  of  things.  In  cv"  ry  w  and  in  diverse 
places  efitorts  were  made  to  reine<ly  the  evil;  in  Africa, 
m  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian  (250) ;  in  the  East  by  nu  ans 
of  the  works  of  Onfen  0100-64);  (hen  by  those  of 
Lueian  at  Antiocli  sad  Hesjrehius  at  Alexandria,  in 
tlie  beginning  cf  tlu-  fonrtli  (•cntnrv.  Later  on  (3S'V) 
St.  Jerome  reviiied  tht-  Uuni  version  with  the  aid  of 
what  he  considered!  to  be  the  best  copies  of  tiie  ( iieek 
text.  Between  400  and  450  Rabbula  of  Edessa  did 
the  same  thing  for  the  i^rriae  version.  In  the  thir- 
teenth oeattny  Uie  univenitiesr  the  Dominicans^  and 
the  Pranciseaas  undertook  to  oorreet  the  Latin  text. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  printing  leaned,  although 
it  did  not  completely  suppress,  the  diversity  of  read- 
ings, bei-ause  it  spread  llie  sjiine  ty|)e  of  text,  viz.,  that 
which  the  Uellenists of  the  lirnais^ance  got  from  the 
Bysantine  adiolani  who  came  m  numbers  to  Italy, 
Oannaiqr»  and  Fraiifle,  after  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tinople. This  text,  after  having  bem  revised  by  Eras- 
nins,  Robert  Kstienne.  and  Thr^odorc  de  B^ee,  finally, 
in  lt')3:5,  liecanie  the  I]lzev(!rian  edition,  which  wa.H  to 
bear  the  name  of  tlio  "receiveil  text".  It  remaineil 
the  ne  vantlur  text  of  the  New  Testament  for  I'roteri- 
tants  up  to  the  nineteenth  century.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  oontinued  to  spread  it  until 
1904.  An  the  official  Protestant  vernons  depended 
on  this  test  of  Rvzantine  origin  up  to  the  re\'isinn 
of  the  Authoriz«Hi  Version  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
which  took  place  in  1S81. 

The  Catholics  on  their  side  followed  the  official 
edition  of  the  Latin  \'ulgate  (which  is  in  substance  the 
imriied  venrion  of  St.  Jerome),  published  in  1502  by 
order  oF  Clement  VIII,  and  called  on  that  aooount 
the  Clementine  nible.  Thus  it  can  be  said  that, 
during  two  centuries  at  lea.st,  the  New  Testament  was 
read  in  the  West  in  t  wo  dilTerent  forms.  Which  i  >f  t  he 
two  was  the  mor<'  exact?  According  as  the  ancient 
UflSkOf  the  text  were  dLscoveredand  edited,  the  critics 
ranaifcfld  and  noted  the  difCmnoes  these  MSS.  pre- 
sented, and  also  the  diver BWioes  between  them  and 
the  commonly  received  Greek  text  as  well  as  the  I^tin 
Vulgate.  The  work  of  comparison  and  criticism  that 
became  urgent  wasbccnn,  niid  for  alm»)st  two  ceiitu- 
riea  has  Iwen  conducted  with  diligence  and  method  by 
many  scholars,  amongst  whom  tite  following  deserve 
a  special  mention:  Mill  (1707),  Rentley  (1720), 
Bengel  (1784),  Wetstein  (1751).  Semler  (17ftS), 
Griesbaeh  (1774),  Hug  <180B),  Soholr  :1830),  both 
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Catholics,  Lachmann  (1842),  Tregellos  (18.'')7), 
Tiscliendorf  dstiU),  Wcstcott  and  Hort,  Abbe  Mar- 
tin (1883),  and  at  present  B.  Weiss,  U.  Von  Sodesif 
R.  C.  Gregory. 

B.  iissouroes  <tf  Textual  Criticism. — NevCT  was  it  as 
easy  as  it  is  in  our  own  days  to  see,  consult,  and  eon- 
trofthe  most  ancient  documents  concerning  the  New 
Testiuuent.  (latliered  from  almost  every wiiere  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  our  big  cities  (Rome, 
Paris,  London,  tiaint  Petersburg,  Cambridge,  etc.), 
wh<>re  they  can  be  visited  and  consulted  by  rycr>'one. 
These  dooumeots  are  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  text,  the 
old  versions  and  tiie  works  of  ecclesisstical  or  other 
wTiters  who  have  cited  the  New  Testament.  This 
collection  of  documents,  dsily  increasing  in  numlw  r, 
has  boen  called  the  ayparatu*  critieua.  To  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  codices  of  the  text  and  versions  they 
have  been  classed  and  denominated  by  means  of 
letters  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets. 
Von  Soden  recently  introduced  another  notation, 
which  e«wntially  consists  in  the  distribution  of  idl  the 
MSS.  into  thre<' groups  designnied  re«i)cctively  by  the 
three  (ireek  letters  3  (i.  e.  oiat'T^xTj,  the  MSS.  contain* 
ing  the  Gospels  and  something  else  as  well),  «  (i.  e. 
fldsryAta,  the  MSS.  containing  the  Goepels  only), 
a  (i.  e.  dvovre^si,  the  MS6.  containing  the  Aots  aiMl 
tiie  Epistles.  In  each  aeries  the  MSB.  are  nimibeRMl 
aoooraing  to  their  age. 

(1)  Mami.'^ripts  of  the  Text.— More  than  4000 
have  been  already  catalogued  and  i)artly  studied,  only 
the  minority  of  which  contain  the  whole  New  Tc»tar 
ment.  Twenty  of  these  texts  are  prior  to  the  eighth 
eentuiy,  a  dosan  ara  of  the  «ath  eentwy*  fiva  of  tfaa 
fifth  eentwy,  and  two  of  the  fourth.  On  aeeoimt  of 
the  number  and  antiquity  of  flirse  dnr-nrnents  (be 
text  of  the  New  1  esfjiment  is  better  established  than 
that  of  our  (ireek  and  Latin  chussics,  exeept  Virgil, 
which,  from  a  critical  )K)int  of  view,  is  almost  in  the 
same  oondit  ions.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  manu- 
scripts are:  B  VatfeoRus,  »  1,  Bome^  foortli  asot^ 
SinaiHetu,  8  2,  Saint  Petenbuiv.  fonrtli  sent.;  C 
Ephrumiis  rracriptu^,  i  ?>.  Paris,  filth  cent  ;  A  .Mn- 
nndrtrtuA,  S  4,  Ix>ndon,  tifth  <ent.;  D  Caiitubn(jitjtst-if 
(or  C!odex  Beza>)  6  5,  (  ambriilge,  bixtb  cent.;  I)  2 
ClnrotrtntUanu*,  a  102t}.  Paris,  sixth  cent.;  Laurenai*, 
«  t.,  Mount  Athoe,  eigntb-ninth  cent.;  E  Banlccnns, 
<  55,  BAle,  eighth  ooit.  To  these  copies  of  the  test 
on  parehment  a  doaen  frsgmenta  on  papyrus,  reoenthr 
found  in  Egypt,  most  of  which  go  bacK  to  the  fourth 
century,  one  even  to  the  third  century,  must  be  added, 

I J I  Ancient  Versions.— S<  veral  are  derived  from 
original  texts  )irior  to  the  moet  ancient  Greek  MS& 
These  versions  art ,  following  the  order  of  their  ago^ 
Latin,  Syriac,  Ej^tiuL  Armenian,  Ethiopian, 
Gothic,  and  Georgian.  TTie  first  three,  esperially 
th«>  Latin  and  the  Syriae,  are  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. (1)  Latin  version. — I'p  to  about  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  it  was  diffus^'d  in  the  West  i  Pro- 
consuliir  Africa,  Rome,  Northern  Ital^',  and  esije- 
cially  at  Milan,  in  Caul,  and  in  Spain)  m  sli^Uly  aif- 
foent  forms.  The  best  known  of  these  is  that  of 
St.  Augustine  called  the  "Itala^.tbesouroesof  whleii 
go  as  far  back  as  the  second  century.  In  383  St. 
ji  roine  revised  the  Italic  t_\q)e  after  the  Greek  MSS., 
the  Ik-sI  of  which  did  not  differ  mtich  fmni  the  text 
represented  by  the  \'aiicanus  and  the  Sinaiticus.  It 
was  this  revision,  altered  here  and  there  by  readings 
from  the  primitive  Latin  version  and  a  few  other 
more  recent  variants,  that  prevailed  in  the  west  from 
the  sixth  century  under  the  name  of  Vulgate.  (S| 
Syriae  Version. — Three  primitive  types  are  rcpt»» 
sen  ted  by  the  Diatessaron  of  T.itian  (second  cent.), 
the  i>alim]).sest  of  Sinai,  called  the  Ix'wis  codex  from 
tlie  name  of  the  lady  who  found  it  (third  cent.,  per- 
haps from  the  end  of  the  second),  and  the  Codex  of 
Cureton  (third  cent.).  The  Syrtao  VcnAim  of  this 
primitive  qxieh  that  still  sunrivaa  contaiBi  only  tha 
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Laier,  in  the  fifth  oentury,  it  was  revised 
after  the  Greek  text.    The  moat  widespread  of  these 

r»'visious,  which  bocamt'  abnoat  the  official  version,  is 
called  llie  Fcsiltd  tlVdhitto,  simple,  vulgate);  tlie 
others  arc  calle<l  Philox«'nian  (sixth  cent.),  HiTat  U  aa 
(seventh  centj,  and  Syro-PaJestinian  (sixth  cent.). 
(3)  Egyptian  Versiuii.  —  I'hc  be«t-kiiu\vn  type  ia  that 
called  Bohalric  (used  in  the  Delta  from  Alexandria  (O 
Memphis)  and  also  Coptic  from  the  generio  name 
Copt,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  CJroek  al-ivirTot 
E!gyptian.  It  is  the  version  of  I^^jwer  and 
dates  from  the  fifth  century.  A  greater  iuieroHt  is 
attaofaed  to  tba  version  of  Upper  Egvpt,  called  the 
8ah^^^^^  or  llidban,  which  is  a  work  of  the  third  oen- 
tury, perhaps  even  of  the  second.  UnlofUuiately  it 
ia  only  incompletely  known  as  yet. 

These  ancient  versions  will  be  considered  precise 
and  firm  witne.vH-s  of  tlie  Greek  text  of  the  tirnl  three 
centuries  only  when  we  have  critical  edition.s  of  them; 
for  they  thems«?lv(«  ore  n-jiresented  by  copies  that 
differ  from  one  another.  Tlie  work  iuu^  been  under* 
taken  and  is  ahreadv  fairly  advanced.  The  primitive 
Latin  version  had  been  atreadv  reconstituted  by  the 
Benedictine  D.  Sabatier  ("Bihliorum  Sac-  nun  lut- 
iiue  versiooeaantiqiUDseu  Vetu.s  Italica"',  iit  inis,  I7\',i, 
3  vols.);  the  work  has  b«'<-n  taken  up  aeain  and  com- 
peted in  the  English  collection  "Old-Latin  Hibhcal 
Teacte"  (1883-1911),  still  in  course  of  publication. 
The  critical  editioa  of  the  Latin  Vuliate  publiabed  at, 
Oxford  by  the  Ang^Keam  Wordsworth  and  White, 
from  1889  to  190.5,  gives  the  Cosjwls  and  the  Acts. 
In  1907  the  Beneditrtines  received  from  Pius  X  the 
pommission  to  jirepare  a  mtical  edition  of  the  I^itin 
Bible  of  St.  Jerome  lOld  and  New  Testament).  The 
**Diatee8aron"  of  Talian  m  known  to  ua  by  the  Arabic 
version  edited  in  1888  by  Mgr.  Giaaoa.  and  by  the 
Armeniaa  yBMiaa  of  a  commentary  of  St.  Ephraem 


(which  is  founded  on  the  Syriac  of  Tatian)  tnm.-liled 
into  Latin,  in  1876,  by  the  Mechitarisf.s  Anehar  and 
Moesin(?er.  The  recent  i)ubhf  ation.s  of  11.  Von  Soden 
have  contributed  to  make  the  work  of  Tatian  better 
knowii.  Mia.  A.  8.  Lewis  has  jut  publisbed  a  com- 
parative editioD  of  the  Syriae  palimpsest  of  Sinai 
(1910);  this  had  hem  abeady  done  by  F.  C.  Barldtt 
for  the  f'ureton  codex,  in  1904.  There  exist.i  also  a 
critical  eiinion  of  llie  Peshitto  by  G.  H.  (Jwilliam 
(1901).  A>  irgard.i  the  Kgj-ptian  verHion-  of  t  iie  ( los- 
pcls,  the  recent  edition  of  G.  Ilomtjr  UWl-lUll,  5 
vols.)  ha8  put  them  at  the  disposition  of  all  those  who 
iMMi  CaptM  and  Sahidic.  The  £o|^ish  translation, 
that  aeeonqmnies  them,  is  meant  for  a  wider  drele  of 
readers. 

(3)  Citation.^  of  Ecclesiastical  .\uthort*. — The  text 
of  the  whole  New  Ti  stiLnicnt  could  \>f  nconstituted 
by  putting  together  all  ilie  eitation.s  found  in  the 
S«t£srs.  It  would  be  particularly  ca»y  for  the  Goa- 
pels  and  the  imp(Nlant  Epiatlcaoi  St.  rauL  From  a 
purely  critical  point  of  view,  the  text  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  first  thr«>e  centuries  is  particularly  important, 
expeeially  Irenanjs,  Ju.stin,  Origen,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  later  on  Ki)hr:ieni, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  C'hrysostom,  Jerome,  and  .Augus- 
tine. Here  again  a  preliminary  step  must  be  taken 
by  the  critic.  Before  pronouncing  that  a  Father 
Tcmd  and  quoted  the  New  Testament  in  this  or  that 
way,  we  must  first  he  sure  that  the  text  as  in  its  pres- 
ent form  had  not  been  harmonized  with  the  reading 
coniinoiily  received  at  the  time  and  in  the  country 
where  the  Father's  work.s  wire  e<lile<l  (in  print  or  in 
MSS.).  The  recent  e<lition8  of  Berlin  for  the  Greek 
Fathers  and  of  Vienna  for  the  I^itin  Fathers,  and 
espoflially  the  monographs  on  the  citation.^  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  AixjstoUc  Fathers  (Oxford  Society 
for  Historical  Theologv',  190.'>),  in  St.  Justin  (Bousset. 
1891),  in  Tertullian  (Hon.'^ch,  1871),  in  Clement  ot 
Alexandria  (liarnard,  1899),  in  St.  (Jypnan  (von 
SodoD.  1900),  in  Orifn  (Hantaeh,  1«^),  in  81. 


Ephraem  (Burkett,  1901L  in  Marcioii  (Zfthn,  189QH 
are  a  valuable  help  te  this  work.  - 

(_'.  MeOio)l  followed. — (1)  The  ditTercnt  readings  at- 
ti-sted  for  the  saijie  word  wt  n-  first  noieij.  tlien  they 
were  ela.<s<ed  according  to  llicir  eau.-i  s;  involuntary 
variants:  lapsus,  homoioieleuion,  ilacismus,  scriptio 
oontinua;  voluntary  variants,  harmonising  of  the 
texts,  exegesia,  dognatieal  oontrovtniea^  litiirgieal 
adaptations.  TMs  nowevnr  was  maiy  an  aeeumtilsh 
lion  of  matter  for  criiieal  discussion.  (~\  At  first, 
the  ])rocerts  employed  was  that  called  UKlividual 
e.xiunination.  Tlii.s  consists  in  examining  e;uli  ra-sc 
by  itself,  and  it  neai-ly  always  h.Ml  -is  result  that  the 
reading  foimd  in  most  docuni* :  ;  as  considered 
the  ri^t  one.  In  a  few  cases  only  the  greater  antiq- 
uity of  certain  readings  prevailed  over  numerical 
superiority.  Yet  one  witness  might  be  right  rather 
than  a  hundred  others,  who  often  dept;nd  on  com- 
mon sources.  Even  the  oldest  text  we  ha\  (  ,  if  not 
itself  the  original,  may  be  corTupt|  or  derived  from  aQ 
tmfsithful  reproduction.  To  avoid  as  far  as  possibM 
these  occasions  of  error,  critics  were  not  kog  before 
giving  preference  to  the  qualitv  rather  than  to  the 

niinilxT  nf  ll:r  (Inetniirn'w.  The  gnamntees  of  tho 
fidelity  of  a  copy  are  known  by  the  history  of  the 
inierniediate  ones  connecting  it  with  the  o^i^[^nal,  that 
is  by  its  genealogy.  The  genealogical  process  was 
brought  into  vogue  es))ecia!ly  by  two  great  Cambridd 
sebolars,  Weetoott  and  Uort.  By  dividing  the  texti^ 
versions,  and  Patristle  citations  into  familiss^  thqr 
arrived  at  the  following  conclu.sions: 

(a)  The  documents  of  the  New  Testament  are 
groupinl  in  tlirei-  families  that  lna\'  be  called  Alexan- 
drian, Syrian,  and  Western.  None  of  these  is  entirely 
free  from  alterations,  (i)  The  text  called  Western, 
best  nrpresentcd  by  D»  is  the  most  altered  although  it 
 widely  spread  in  the  second  and  third  eenturies, 


not  only  in  the  West  fprimiiive  La^  Venion,  St. 
Irenauis  St.  Hippolitus,  Tertullian,  St.  CJjrprian),  but 
alsfj  in  tlie  E!i.sl  i primitive  Syria*-  Version,  Tatian,  and 
even  Clement  of  Alexandria).  However,  we  find  in  it 
a  certain  number  of  original  readings  which  it  alone 
has  preserved,  (ii)  The  Alexandrian  text  is  the  best* 
this  was  the  reoeived  text  in  Egypt  and,  to  a  oertam 
extent,  in  Palestine.  It  is  to  be  found,  but  ndtdter- 
aled,  in  C  (at  least  as  regards  the  GosfK-Ls).  It  is  more 
I)ure  in  tlie  Holiairie  Version  and  in  St.  Cyril  of  .Alex- 
andria. The  current  Alexandrian  text  howev<-r  ia 
not  primitive.  It  appears  to  be  a  sub-type  derived 
from  an  older  and  better  preserved  text  which  we  have 
afanost  pure  in  B  and  N.  It  is  this  text  that  Westeott 
and  Hort  call  neutral,  because  it  has  been  kept,  not 
absolutely,  but  much  more  than  all  the  others,  free 
from  the  deforming  influences  which  have  systemati- 
cally created  the  different  tviH-s  of  text  .  Tlie  neutral 
text  which  is  superior  to  all  the  otiu  i>,  alrtiough  not 
perfect,  is  attested  by  Origen.  Before  hiiu  we  have 
no  positive  testimonv,  but  historical  analogies  and 
especially  the  data  of  internal  criticism  show  that  it 
must  be  primitive,  (iii)  Between  the  Western  text 
and  the  .\le.\undrian  t«'Xt  is  the  jilan'  of  the  Syrian, 
which  was  tliat  use<l  at  ,\ntioch  in  Cai)j)Julocia  and  at 
Constantinople  in  the  lime  of  St.  John  Chryeostom. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  methodical  "confluence"  of  the 
Western  text  with  that  received  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tine towards  the  middle  of  the  thirti  oentury.  The 
Syrian  text  must  have  been  etlitetl  between  the  years 
250  and  350,  This  type  has  no  value  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  original  text,  aa  all  the  reiulinns  vvliich 
are  i>eculiar  to  it  are  simply  alterations.  As  regards 
the  (jospels,  the  S>Tian  text  is  found  in  A  and  E|F, 
G,  H,  K,  and  also  in  most  of  the  Peschitto  MflS.) 
Armenian  Version,  and  esjiecially  in  St.  John  Chrsreo- 
stom.  The  "reoeived  text"  is  the  modem  descend- 
ant of  this  Syrian  text. 

(b)  The  Latin  Vulgate  cannot  be  classed  in  any  of 
these  flRNqpa.  It  evidaait|y  dqieiids  on  aa  eshatie 
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luxt.  St.  Jerome  revised  a  weslem  text  with  a  neu- 
tral text  and  another  not  yet  detcrminod.  The  whola 
waa  ocmtaininated,  before  or  after  him.  by  the  Siyriaa 
text.  What  Is  certain  b  that  hia  reruMin  bnnight  the 

Latin  version  ]MTr«'j>tibly  ncanr  to  the  neutral  text, 
that  is  to  any  to  tin-  beHt.  As  to  tli<'  received  text 
which  was  eoinpilrd  w  itlioui  ilii>  n  ally  .scientilic 
method,  it  HhouKl  be  ]>ut  cuniplelely  aiudc.  it  differs 
in  nearly  HOOO  places  frum  tlie  text  found  in  the  Vati> 
canua,  which  ta  the  best  text  known, 
(o)  We  must  not  eonfomd  a  received  text  wHIi 

the  f radii ioiiu!  text.  A  rerrived  text  is  a  determined 
tyjH.'  of  leM  used  in  wiine  purl  iculur  pluee,  but  never 
current  in  tlx-  whole  Churcli.  Tlie  traditional  text 
ie  that  which  hsm  in  its  favour  the  constant  testimony 
of  the  entire  Christian  tradition.  Considering  the 
■ubrtance  of  the  text^  it  can  be  aaid  that  evety 
Church  has  the  traditional  tinrt,  for  no  Church  was 
ever  deprived  of  the  Htibstanre  of  the  Scripture  (in  as 
far  as  it  prefierved  the  intepriiy  of  the  Ciinon);  hut.iw 
regards  textual  eritieisni  of  which  the  object  is  to 
recover  the  ipKissima  verba  of  the  original,  there  is  no 
text  now  existing  which  can  be  rightly  called  "tra- 
ditional". The  original  text  is  still  to  be  eetabliabed, 
and  that  is  wtst  the  editions  caOed  critical  have  been 
toying  to  effeet  for  the  last  eentury. 

(d)  After  more  than  a  eenturj  's  work  are  there 
still  many  doubt  fid  reiulings?  According  to  West- 
oott  and  Hort  .<tevcn<eigbths  of  the  text,  that  is  7000 
versos  out  of  8000^  are  to  be  considered  definitely 
established.  Still  mora,  critical  discussions  can  even 
nosr  aohre  nest  of  the  eontested  oases,  so  that  no 

asrfoos  doubts  exist  except  roiui  rning  about  onc- 
aixtieth  of  the  contents  of  the  New  Testament.  Per- 
haps even  the  number  of  passages  of  which  the 
authenticity  has  not  yet  had  a  sufficient  critical  dem- 
onstration does  not  exceed  twelve,  at  least  as  regards 
substantial  alterations.  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, that  the  Cambridge  eritios  do  not  include  in  this 
calculation  certain  longer  pjussages  considered  by  them 
as  not  authentic,  namely  the  end  of  St.  Mark  (xvi, 

0-  'iO)  and  the  episode  of  the  adulteress  (John,  viii, 

1-  U. 

(3)  These  conclusions  of  the  edfton  of  the  Oun- 
bridge  text  have  in  general  been  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  scholars.  Thoee  who  have  written  since 
them,  (or  the  past  thirty  years,  B.  Weiss,  II.  Von 
Soden,  R.  C.  Gregory,  have  ind«>e<l  proi>ose<l  differ- 
ent chissifications;  but  in  reality  they  scarcely  diffrr 
in  their  conclusions.  Only  in  two  points  do  they  differ 
from  Westcott  and  Hort.  These  latter  have  accord- 
ing to  them  given  too  much  importance  to  the  text 
of  the  Vaticanus  and  not  enou^  to  the  text  called 
Wofltem.  As  regards  the  last-mentioned,  recent  di»- 
coveries  have  made  it  better  known  and  show  that  it 
is  not  to  be  overmuch  dej)reciate<l, 

D.  h'tsuU.i. — <1)  The  critical  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  resulting  from  a  jH-rsonal  study  of  the 
sources,  wliich  have  appeared  during  the  past  fifty 
years  are  those  of  Const.  Tischendorf,  "Novum  Tes- 
tamentum  gnece,  e<litio  octava  critica  major"  (1869- 
1872),  with  the  Prolegomena  to  Tischendorf's  eighth 
edition  of  C.  K.  (In  trory,  1X91;  that  of  S.  P.  Tregalles, 
*'The  ("ire<'k  New  Test aiin'nl ,  with  tlie  Latin  version 
of  Jerome  frf)m  the  coil,  .\iniatinus"  (l.H.'i7-lS72),  and 
an  appendix  of  Dr.  Hort  (1.S71));  that  of  H.  F.  West- 
eoft  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  "Tlje  New  Testament  in  the 
original  Greek"  (1881),  with  a  volume  of  introduction 
edited  bv  Hort  ;  that  of  B.  Weiss,  "Das  neue  Testa- 
ment" (isai'-lM.  and  a  more  recent  edition  n902-5). 
H.  Von  SotJen  ha.s  publish«xl  only  the  valuable  intro- 
duction to  the  edition  of  the  text,  which  is  being  pre- 

er<Hl  for  the  last  twelve  years,  under  the  title  "Die 
hriften  dea  neuen  Testaments  in  ihrer  altesten 
enreichbaren  Tcxtgestalt  hsnsstellt  auf  Grund  ihrer 
Textgeachiehte"  OMfr-lO).  C.  R.  Grfffory  also  has 
sanoinnoBd  that  he  Is  pieparlng  nasir  entiesl  edition 
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(cf.  Vorschliige  fQr  eine  kritische  Ausgabe  des  grie- 
diischeu  neuen  Teetamenta,  1911). 

GH  ¥nm  the  materials  Umis  collected  manuals  have 
been  edited.  The  best  Imown  to  students  are  the 

following:  R.  F.  Weymoutli,  w  !,ose  work  aims  .ai  fn  iiu; 
the  resultant  of  the  critical  editions  that  ap|Mareil 
before  bSSti.  The  author  u.sually  sides  with  thf 
maiprity.  O.  de  ( lebhart  (ISO,'))  follows I'ischendorf; 
E.  Nestle  (1898)  ((ireco-Lut  in)  ke<  ps  in  his  text  the 
leedmg  •eoe|>ted  bv  both  Tischendorf  and  Weeteott- 
Hort  (this  ordinarily  means  the  accord  of  B  with  N). 
If  they  do  not  agree,  tin  <  <Ii1or  generally  follows  Wey- 
niout  h  and  \Vei.>«.  .Since  t  he  year  IIKM  tin-  lirit  i.sh  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  have  subst  it uled  the  text  of  Nes- 
tki  for  the  received  text,  which  it  had  used  from  the 
time  of  its  establishment.  Besides  these  Prole»tant 
texts  there  are  three  Greco-Latin  editions  of  manuals 
of  Cathofie  oririn:  F.  Brandsrheid  (1893);  Heta- 
enauer  (ISOfi);  E.  Hoilin,  who  ixibiished  an  anony- 
mous edition  (Paris,  1911).  Hetween  the  Prot«>t<tHnt 
and  Catholic  editions  there  is  a  double  difTerene**. 
The  latter  keep  in  their  text  the  sections  of  which  the 
authenticity  is  contested  (Mark  xvi,  9-20;  Luke  xxti, 
43-44;  John  v,  4»  viii,  l-ll ;  I  John  v,  7) ;  and  also 
in  their  dioiee  of  variants  they  pay  more  attention  to 
the  rea<Hngs  authorized  by  the  I>atin  Vulgate. 

V.  Contents  ok  the  New  Tkst.vmknt.  UiMnry 
atvl  iJoririne. — The  New  Tcstiuiient  is  the  principfd 
and  almost  the  only  source  of  the  early  history  ol' 
Cbristianitv  in  the  first  osntiny.  All  the  "uvea 
of  Jesus  Christ"  have  been  eompiDsed  from  the  Gkw- 
pds.  The  history  of  the  Apostles,  as  narrated  hy 
Kenan,  Farrar,  Fotiard,  Weiz.siicker,  and  I>e  Camus, 
is  ba»4^i  on  the  Acts  and  the  Kpistles.  The  "Tlie- 
oIogie.Kof  the  N  >  w  'restament ",  of  w  liich  po  many  have 
been  written  during  the  ninet4>enth  oenturj*.  are  a 
proof  that  we  can  with  canonical  texts  build  im  a  oom- 
Mct  and  fairly  oonplete  doctrinal  qrstam.  Butwbat 
is  the  worth  of  ttiese  narrations  and  synthesraT  In 
what  nieasiirf'  do  they  bring  us  in  contact  with  the 
actual  fa<'ts?  It  is  the  question  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  New  Testament  which  to^lay  preoecupiss 
higher  criticism. 

A.  History. — Everybody  agrees  that  the  first  three 
Gospels  reflect  the  beliels  regarding  Jesus  Christ  and 
his  woric  eurraut  among  Christians  during  the  hunt 
quarter  of  the  first  century,  that  is  to  say  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  or  fifty  years  fn)m  the  events.  I'ew 
ancient  hi.slnriaiis  \v  i  re  in  such  favourable  condii  ion.^. 
The  bic^ai)hers  of  the  Cu'.ws  (Suetonius  and  Taci- 
tus) were  not  in  a  better  position  to  get  exact  infor> 
mation.  All  ore  forced  to  admU,  moreoveri  that  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paid  wc  eome  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  mind  of  the  most  influential  propagator 
of  Christianity,  and  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  A.«cension.  The  faith  of  the  .Ajxjstle  reiires«>nts 
the  form  of  Chri.stian  thought  most  victorious  and 
most  \videsprea<l  in  tin  (  neo-Roman  world.  The 
writingB  of  St.  John  intro<iuce  us  to  the  troublre  of 
the  Chordwfl  after  the  fall  of  the  Synagogue  and  the 
first  encounter  of  Christianity  with  the  violence  of 
pagan  Rome;  his  Gospel  expresses,  to  say  the  Icust, 
tlie  Christian  attitude  of  that  |)r  riod  towards  ( 'hrist. 
The  Acts  iiifonn  us,  at  al!  events,  what  was  thought  in 
S>Tia  and  Palestine  towards  the  year  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Church;  they  lay  before  OUT  eyes  a 
traveller's  diarv  which  allows  us  to  foDow  8t.  Paul 
from  day  to  disy  during  the  ten  best  yean  of  liis 
missions. 

Must  our  knowlsd^  stop  here?  Do  the  earliest 
monuments  of  CThristian  literature  belong  to  the  clsLea 
of  writings  calle<l  "memoirs",  and  reveal  only  the 
impressions  and  tbe  judgments  of  their  authors?  Not 
a  angle  oritio  Cmesning  those  who  are  esteemed  as 
such)  has  yet  ventured  to  underrate  thus  the  his- 
torical worth  of  the  New  Testament  taken  as  a  wholr. 
The  ancients  did  not  even  niss  the  question*  sr» 
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evident  did  it  seem  to  them  that  these  texts  narrated 
ft^thfully  the  history  of  early  Christianity.  What 
aRNMBd  the  distrust  of  modem  critics  wM^toe  lancied 
dinovery  that  these  writings  although  ainMR  were 
Bone  the  loss  biased.  ComjKNied.  as  was  said,  by 
believers  and  for  liehevers  or,  at  all  events,  in  favour 
of  the  Faith,  they  aim  much  more  at  rendering  cred- 
ible the  life  and  teaching  of  J<>su«  than  at  nimply  relat- 
ing what  He  did  and  preached.  And  then  they  sav 
theie  texts  contain  irreconcilable  oontradictioos  wbicn 
teitify  to  uncertainty  and  ntriety  in  tbe  tndiUon 
taken  up  by  tbam  ai  diff«fnt  rtajpn  of  ita  devdofH 
ment. 

(1)  It  Lna^eed  that  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment were  smeere.  Were  they  dcreivtHl?  If  so  the 
writing  of  truthful  history  should,  apparently,  be 
giwk  up  altogether.  They  were  near  tbe  cvent.s:  all 
ty^^taemu  or  depending  inmiedtately  on  eye-wit- 
neaaea.  In  tlieir  view  the  Stai  oondition  to  be  allowed 
to  "testify"  on  Gosptd  Ustorv  was  to  have  seen  the 
Ix>rd,  especially  the  risen  Ix)rd  (Arts,  i,  21-22;  I  Cor., 
ix,  11;  xi,  23;  I  John,  i,  1-4;  Luke,  i,  1-4).  These 
WltncSBCfl  guarantee  matters  oasy  to  observe  antl  at 
tbe IWDe  tuna  of  supreme  imiiortancc  to  their  readers. 
Tbe  failtar  must  have  controlled  assertions  claiming 
to  impose  an  obligation  of  faith  and  attended  with 
ronsicferable  practical  conwquences;  all  the  more  so  as 
this  contrni  wius  cjusy,  since  (lie  iimticrs  wore  in  ques- 
tion that  hati  taken  place  in  puhlir  iimi  not  "in  a  cor- 
ner", as  St.  Paul  .suy.s  (,\ct«,  xxvi,  L'();  cf.  ii,  22;  iii, 
13-14).  Besides,  what  reasonable  hope  was  tlicre  to 
get  books  accepted  which  contained  an  altered  form 
of  the  tradition  familiar  from  the  tcaebiDS  of  the 
Churches  for  more  than  chirty  years,  and  eneriahed 
with  all  the  affection  that  w.-i.^  I.miti.  to  Jchus  Christ 
in  i>erson?  In  this  sentiment  vm  i.  i  i  seek  tlie  final 
reason  for  the  tenacity  ot'  cril  la  I'  al  i  tadii  ions. 
FinaUy,  these  texts  control  each  oUier  mutually. 
Written  in  different  <  ircumatanoM^  with  varying 
meoceupations.  why  do  th«r  ajpve  in  whetance? 
For  history  only  knows  one  Chnst  and  one  Gospel; 
and  this  fiintory  is  l):used  on  the  New  Testament. 
Objective  reality  alone  accounts  for  this  agreement. 

It  is  true  that  these  .same  (ext.s  i)r<'.s<'iii  a  multitude 
of  differences  in  details,  but  the  variety  and  uncer- 
tainty to  which  that  may  civc  rise  does  not  weaken 
the  fltafaiUty  of  the  wlioie  (rom  a  historical  point  of 
vieir.  Moreover,  that  this  is  eomnatible  with  tbe 
inspiration  and  inerrancy  of  the  Iloly  Scriptures,  see 
Inspiration  of  tub  Biiu.e.  The  causes  of  these 
apparent  conlriulict ions  have  hicn  long  since  j)oi!it«  <! 
out:  via.,  fragmentary  narratives  of  the  same  evenla 
afarapdly  put  side  by  side;  different  perspectives  of 
the  MBie  object  aeoording  ae  one  takce  a  front  or  a 
aide  viewj  (fifferent  ezpresrions  to  n  lean  the  aame 
thing;  adaptation,  not  .ilteration,  of  the  .«nibjecl-mat- 
ter  according  to  the  circuinstain-es  a  feature  brntifilu 
into  relief;  documents  or  tia<lit  u  ;)-^  not  u^jrf  ciiijj;  on 
all  points,  and  which  nevertheless  the  sacntl  writer 
baa  rd^^ed,  without  claiming  to  guarantee  them  in 
evecytbinK  or  decide  the  question  of  their  divergence. 
Theas  are  not  eabtleties  or  subterfuges  invented  to 
excu.sc  as  far  lus  posaiUe  OUT  Evangelists.  Similar 
obs4"rvatifiiis  would  Ix'  made  about  profane  authors  if 
there  was  anythiti^^  to  lie  gaiind  liy  doinn  so.  Try 
for  examj)le  to  luirnioiiize  Tacitus  with  himself  in  "  His- 
torin'",  V,  iv,  and  \,  ix.  But  Herodotus,  Polybius. 
Tacitus^  livy  did  not  narrate  the  history  of  a  God 
oome  on  earth  to  make  men  submit  their  whole  life 
to  His  word.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  naturalistic 
prejudice  that  some  people  easily,  and  as  it  were  a 
priori,  are  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  Bil)lical 
authors.  Have  not  receni  discoveries  come  to  show 
that  St.  Luke  is  a  more  exact  historian  than  Flavius 
Joaephus?  It  is  true  that  tlie  authors  of  the  New 
THtament  were  aE  Chriatiana,  but  to  be  truthful 
must  we  be  indifferent  towavda  the  (iMta  iva  nlillt. 


Love  does  not  necessarily  make  us  blind  or  untruthful, 
on  the  contrary  it  can  allow  us  to  penetrate  n)arc 
dceplv  into  the  knowledge  of  our  subjects.  In  any 
case,  nate  exposes  the  historian  to  a  greater  dangar  of 
partiality;  and  is  it  possible  to  be  without  kive  or 
hate  towards  Clu"L«5tianity? 

(2)  These  being  llie  conditions,  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  handed  on  to  us  a  counterfeit  of  hi.slory,  the 
falsification  nnist  have  come  about  at  an  early  date, 
and  be  aasicnable  neither  to  the  insincerity  nor  the 
inoon|^etMee of  its  authors.  It  is  the  early  CfaristiaB 
tradition  on  which  they  depend  that  becomes  sus- 
peeted  in  its  vital  sources,  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
under  iiiflucnr cs  of  religious  in.slinels,  which  irrevo- 
cably doomed  it  to  be  niy'liicai,  legendary,  or,  again, 
idealistic,  as  the  symboli-is  ]iut  it.  Wliat  it  trans- 
mitted to  us  was  not  so  luuch  the  historical  figures  of 
Christ  (in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term)  as  His 
prophetic  unage.  The  Jesua  of  the  New  Testament 
had  become  such  as  He  might  or  ought  to  have  been 
imagim  d  'o  be  by  one  who  saw  in  Him  the  Messias. 
If  is,  doubtless,  from  the  saying  of  I.sjvias,  "Bi-hold  a 
virgin  shall  conceive",  that  the  belief  in  the  super- 
natural conception  of  Jesus  springs — a  belief  which  ia 
definitely  formulated  in  the  narratives  <A  St.  Mattheir 
and  St.  Luke.  Such  is  the  explanation  current 
amongst  unbelievers  of  to-dav,  and  amongst  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  liberal  Protsetante.  It  U  OOUk 
riously  that  of  llanuick. 

Avowedly  or  no,  thi.s  way  of  explaining  the  forma- 
tion of  Gospel  triuiition  has  been  put  forward  princi- 
pally to  account  for  the  aunQraatural  element  with 
which  the  New  Testament  Is  permeated:  the  objee* 
iivity  of  this  element  is  refused  recognition  for  reasons 
of  a  philosojjhical  onler,  anterior  to  any  criticism  of 
tlie  text.  The  starting-])oint  of  this  exjilunation  is  a 
merely  speculutive  prejudice.  To  tlie  ol  jection  that 
tbc|X)sition  of  Strauss  became  untenable  the  day  that 
ait  ICS  began  to  admit  that  the  New  Testament  was  a 
work  of  the  first  cealtmy,  and  thereforo  a  iritaflni 
closely  following  on  the  events,  Hamadc  anawm  that 
twenty  years  or  even  less  suflice  for  (he  fornuition  of 
legends.  As  regard.s  the  abstract  ]>ossiliility  of  the 
formation  of  a  legend  tliat  may  be,  but  it  -still  remains 
to  be  proved  that  it  is  possible  that  a  lc>gen(l  should  be 
formed,  still  moro^tiiat  it  ahould  win  acceptanoe,in  Um 
Mune  oonerete  eonditiona  as  tlie  Gospel  narrative; 
How  is  it  that  the  apocrypha  never  weoeoded  m 
forcing  their  way  into  the  mighty  current  that  bore 
tlie  canonical  writings  to  all  the  Churches,  and  got 
them  a(  eei)te<l?  W  liy  were  the  oldest  known  to  us 
not  comjiosed  till  at  least  a  century  after  the  events? 

Furthermore,  if  the  Gospel  narrative  is  really  an 
en0Btieal  ereatim  based  on  the  Old  Testament  proph- 
ecies,  how  are  we  to  expfadn  its  beinft  what  it  isT 
There  is  no  reference  in  it  fo  texts  of  which  the  Mcs- 
siiinic  natun^  is  patent  and  aecepte<l  bv  the  .h'wish 
schools.  It  is  strange  that  the  "legend'^  of  tlie  M:igi 
come  from  the  Kast  at  the  summons  of  a  star  to  adore 
the  infant  Jesus  should  have  left  aside  compietdy  tho 
star  of  Jacob  (Num..  xidv,  17)  and  tbe  famous  paa- 
sage  in  Iiwias,  be,  6-S.  On  the  other  hand,  texts  are 
appealed  to  of  which  the  MessiamV-m  is  not  obvious, 
and  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  commonly  in- 
tenircted  (then,  at  least)  by  the  Jews  in  t  he  .same  way 
as  oy  the  Christians.  This  is  exactly  the  case  with 
St.  Matthew,  ii,  15,  18,  23,  and  perhaps  i,  23.  The 
Evangeliata  represent  Jesua  aa  the  popular  preacher. 
par  exetOenee,  the  orator  of  the  crowd  in  town  and 
country;  they  show  Hitn  to  us  whip  in  hand,  and  they 
put  into  Mis  mouth  words  more  stinging  still  addressed 
to  the  I'hariseea.  According  to  St.  John  (vii,  2S,  37; 
xii,  44),  He  "cries out"  even  in  the  Temple.  Can  that 
trait  in  his  physiognomy  be  readily  explained  by 
Isaias,  xlii,  2,  who  had  foretold  of  the  servant  of 
Yahwch : "  He  shall  not  try  nor  have  respect  to  person, 
UPther  ahaU  his  voiea  be  heard  abroad"?  Again, 
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"The  \v(»lf  slmll  dwell  with  I  !u  luiiib  .  .  .  .and 
Iho  sucking  cliild  «liull  ])]!iy  on  ilie  holo  of  the  a>p"' 
(Isaias,  xi,  (>-8)  would  have  afforded  inat4>nal  for  a 
eharmmg  idvl,  but  the  Evangelists  have  left  that 
fMliam  to  the  tapoetypiak  and  to  tbe  MiUenariaiM. 
What  passai^e  of  the  Iropbeta,  or  «v«a  of  the  Jdrhh 
aporahTi!^!  .  ins|iirrii  the  hrst  generation  of  ChristianH 
with  the  I'undiiiiu'ntul  doi'iiine  of  tlie  fruUMitory  char- 
acter of  the  Law;  juul.  ah  iM  nil,  with  the  j>re<iii'i ion 
of  tho  destruction  of  Jerustilem  and  its  Temple? 
Onoe  one  admita  the  initial  stop  in  this  theory,  he  is 
logiealfy  led  to  leave  nothing  Btanding  in  tbe  Goepd 
narrativo,  not  even  the  oniafisioii  or  Jesus,  nor  Bis 
existence  itself.  Solomon  Rflinaoh  actually  pretends 
that  the  Pa>Mion  story  is  merdv  a  commentary  on 
iVaini  xxi,  while  ArthoT  DnwB  doiiea  the  vary  csist- 

ence  of  Jp«uh  (,'hrint. 

Another  factor  which  contributed  to  the  alleged  din- 
tortion  of  the  Goqxd  atoiry  waa  the  neoessity  imposed 
on  prfanhive  CThristianity  of  alteriiw,  if  H  were  to  last, 

the  ronoe])tion  of  the  Kingdom  of^ God  proarhod  hy 
Jesu.x  in  perwn.  On  Hi.**  Ii]).s,  it  i.s  sai<l,  the  Cioi-im'I 
wan  tiLt-n  1\  a  'TV  of  "Souvi-  (jui  jk  addressed  to 
the  world  which  Ue  belicvea  to  be  about  to  end. 
Sudi  was  also  the  penaasioii  of  tlie  first  Christian 
SBoentioii.  But  soon  it  was  psreehred  that  th^  had 
to  do  with  a  world  which  was  to  last,  and  the  tewdiing 
of  the  Ma-tler  had  to  he  adapted  to  the  new  rondition 
of  things.  This  adajitation  wa-s  nt)t  acliii  ved  without 
much  \  iolence,  doin',  nnconsoiouslv,  it  is  true,  to  his- 
torical reality,  for  the  need  was  felt  of  deriving  from 
tlM  Gosnel  all  the  roeKstaatical  institutions  of  a  more 
recent  rlate.  Such  is  the  esohatobfpcal  explanation 
propagated  particularly  by  J.  Weiss,  Senweitzer, 
Loisy;  and  favourably  n>ceive<l  by  Pragmatists. 

It  i.s  true  (liat  it  w:us  only  later  that  the  disciples 
understOfKl  the  .sipiiiiicunce  of  certain  words  and  arts 
of  the  Master.  Hut  lo  try  imd  explain  all  the  (lo.sjjel 
Story  as  the  retrosjKft  of  tho  second  Christian  gene- 
ration is  like  trying  t  o  balance  a  pyramid  on  its  aiiex. 
Indeed  tbe  hypothesis,  in  its  general  application,  im- 
plies a  state  of  mind  hanl  lo  reconcile  with  the  calm- 
ness and  sincerity  winch  is  n>adily  admitted  in  the 
Evanjii  hsts  and  St.  Paul.  As  for  the  starting-point 
of  the  ihettry,  namely,  that  Christ  was  the  dupe  of  an 
illusion  at)c>ut  the  imminent  destruction  of  the  world, 
it  has  no  foundation  in  the  text,  even  for  one  who 
regards  Christ  &s  a  mere  man,  except  by  distinguish- 
ing two  kinds  of  discourses  (and  tliat  on  the  strength 
of  the  theory  itself),  those  that  are  traced  back  to 
Jesus,  and  tho.se  that  have  been  attributed  to  Him 
afterwards.  This  i.s  what  is  called  a  vicious  circle. 
Finally,  it  is  false  that  the  second  Christian  generation 
was  prepossessed  by  the  idea  of  tracing,  per  fa»  et 
ntjas,  everything— in.st  it  ution.s  and  doctrines — ^back 
to  Jeeua  in  person.  The  first  generation  it  ^  If  rh cided 
more  than  once  quest  ions  of  t  he  highest  ini  i  )o  r  i  a  1 1  <  11  by 
referring  not  to  .lesui-  I  nt  ni  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  the 
authority  of  the  A})ostles.  This  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  Ai)osfolic  conference  at  Jeru.salem  (Acts, 
XV),  in  which  it  was  to  be  decided  in  what  concrete 
observances  the  Gospel  was  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Law.  St.  Paul  distinguishes  expressly  toe  doctrinoe 
or  the  institutions  that  he  promulgates  in  virtue  of  his 
Apostolic  authority,  from  the  teachings  that  tradi- 
tion traced  hack  lo  Christ  (1  Cor.,  vii.  10,  12,  25). 

Again  it  is  tolx"  j>resume<l  that  if  Christian  tradition 
bad  been  fomiwl  under  the  alleged  influence, and  that, 
vrith  auflli  historical  freedom,  there  would  remain  less 
apparent  contradictions.  The  trouble  taken  by  apol- 
opctsts  to  harmonise  the  texts  of  the  New  Testament  is 
\Vi  !1  known.  If  the  appellation  "Son  of  God"  points 
out  a  new  attitude  of  t ne  C  '!iri'-t  ian  conscience  towards 
Jesus  Christ,  why  lui.s  i»  imt  imply  reT)Iace<l  that  of 
"Son  of  Man"?  The  survival  in  the  C.ospels  of  this 
latter  expression,  rlos*'  by  in  the  same  texts  with  its 
equivalent  (whida  alone  showed  ckarly  the  actual 


faith  of  the  Church),  could  only  be  an  eneumbranoe; 
nay  more,  it  remainiHl  as  a  telltale  indication  of  the 
change  that  came — afterwards.  It  will  be  said  per- 
hi^M  that  the  evolution  of  popular  beliefs,  coming 
•bout  iastiDetive^  and  little  oy  littfe,  has  nothii^  to 
do  with  the  exigencies  of  a  rational  b^,  and  there- 
fore has  no  coherence.  Grante<l,  hut  it  must  not  be 
fargt)tten  that,  on  the  whole,  the  literature  of  the 
New  Testament  is  a  thounl  tiHI.  reiusoncni,  and  even 
a|>uloiptio  work.  Our  adverssines  can  all  the  les* 
deny  it  this  character,  a«,  according  to  them,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Mew  Testament  are  "tendentioua",  that 
is  to  say,  inclined  more  than  is  right  to  give  a  bias 
to  thiiijrs  so  !is  to  make  them  acceptable. 

li.  lJ<jclrini\s. — Tliey  are:  (1)  specificjdly  Chri.sti.in; 
or  (2)  not  sj)ecifically  Christian. 

(1)  Chri.stianity  being  the  normal  continuation 
of  Judai.sm,  the  New  Testament  must  needs  inherit 
from  the  Okl  Testament  a  oertaiD  number  of  reUgiouB 
doelrlnea  oonoeming  God,  His  wwship  tlie  original 
tiestinies  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  men,  the 
moral  law,  spirits,  etc.  Although  these  beliefs  are 
not  .•qv  rifically  Christian,  the  New  Testament  ilevel- 
ops  and  perfects  th(>rn.  (a)  The  attributes  of  God, 
particularly  II is  sjiirit  uality.  His  immensity,  His  good- 
ness, and  above  ail  His  fatherhood  aiv  flamed  oo  BMn 
fully,  (b)  The  moral  bnr  is  reatiMTd  to  its  primitiw 
jierlection  in  what  rcfrards  tlie  unity  and  jHT^vtuify 
of  marriage,  ri>s]ject  for  Gcxl's  name,  forgivenei<s  of 
injuries,  and  in  general  the  duties  towards  one's 
neighbours;  the  guilt  of  the  simple  desire  of  a  thing 
forbidden  by  the  Law  is  clearly  set  forth;  extemu 
works  (myVf  almsgiving,  fasting,  sacrifice)  really 
derive  weir  worth  from  the  dispoanons  of  toe  heart 
that  accompany  them.  The  ^Iessi!lnic  hope  is  puri- 
fied from  tne  temporal  and  material  elements  with 
which  it  had  become  env<  lnpe<l.  ui  )  Th<>  retributions 
of  the  world  to  come  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
are  sj>ecified  more  clearly. 

(2)  Other  doctrines,  specifically  Christian,  are  not 
added  on  to  Judaism  to  develop,  out  rather  to  super- 
sede it.  In  reality,  between  the  New  and  Old  Testar 
ments  there  is  a  direct  but  not  rp'olufionar>'  sucoes- 
sion  as  a  superficial  ohi^^rver  minht  he  inclined  to 
bi'lieve;  just  as  in  hving  beings,  the  imperfect  state  of 
yesterday  must  give  way  before  the  perfection  of 
to-day  although  the  one  has  normally  prepared  the 
other.  If  the  mysten'  of  t h(>  Trinity  afMlthe spiritual 
character  of  the  Meesiiuuc  Kingdom  are  ranked 
am«ng  the  peculiariy  Christian  dogmas,  it  is  because 
the  Old  Tcslarnont  was  of  ii~i  !f  iri.sufficient  to  estab- 
lish the  doctrine  ctf  the  New  Ti  slament  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  still  more  bocau.s<^,  at  the  time  of  Jesus,  the 
opinions  current  among  the  Jews  went  decidedly  in 
the  (^posile  direction. 

(a)  The  Divine  life  common  to  the  Three  Persons 
(Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost)  in  the  Unity  of  one  and 
the  same  Nature  is  tin'  iii\sri>ry  of  the  Trinity, 
obscurely  t.\7)ifie<l  or  oiithiic<t  m  tlie  Old  Testaim  ni. 
(b)  The  Messias  promised  hy  the  I*ro]»h<  ts  has  come 
in  tlie  person  of  Jesus  cjf  Nazareth,  who  was  not  only  a 
man  jxjwerful  in  word  and  work,  but  the  true  God 
Himself,  tbe  Word  made  man,  bora  of  a  viifm,  cruci- 
fied under  Pontius  Pilate,  but  risen  from  the  dead  and 
now  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  His  Father,  (c)  It 
was  by  an  ignominious  deatli  on  thi'  Cross,  and  not  by 
power  and  glorv,  that  Jesus  Chri.st  redeemed  the 
world  from  sin.  death,  an<l  the  aiip  r  of  G<xi;  He  is  the 
Redeemer  of  all  nu  n  (( !ent  iles  wi  ll  us  Jews)  and  He 
unites  them  to  Himself  all  without  diatinetion.  (d) 
The  Mosaic  Law  (rites  and  poUtiesI  theocracy)  hav- 
ing been  given  only  to  the  Jewish  people,  and  that  for 
a  time,  must  dis!ip]"  :ir,  as  the  figure  before  the  reality. 
To  these  practices  powerless  in  themselves  Christ 
substitutes  rites  really  sanctifying,  especially  baptisin, 
euchari.st ,  and  penance.  However  the  new  economy  is 
to  such  a  dogn<?  a  religioa  in  qiiiit  and  truth,  that, 
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absolutely  speaking,  man  can  Ix-  savnd,  in  \ho  absence 
of  all  exU>rior  tnoam,  by  submitting  himMlf  (ully 
to  God  by  the  faith  and  love  of  tbe  RedeeOMr. 

(e)  Before  Christ's  ooming,  men  had  been  treated 
l>y  Ood  as  Blavea  or  diildren  under  aRp  are  treated,  but 
with  the  G<»sTK>I  boginfl  a  law  of  Invc  ami  lihcrly  writ- 
ten first  of  all  in  the  heart;  this  Ijiw  dins  not  cDnsist 
merely  in  lh<"  li'tltT  whii-li  fdrhids,  (-oiniiiatid.'^,  or  con- 
demns; it  is  also,  and  chiefly,  an  inlt  rior  grace  which 
disposes  the  heart  to  do  the  will  of  (i(Kl.  (f)  Tht 
Kinadom  of  God  preached  and  e^tabliabed  by  JflfW 
GSmst,  though  it  exists  sJready  visibly  in  the  iSiurdl. 
will  not  be  perfected  until  tlie  en«l  of  the  world  (Ot 
which  no  one  knows  the  day  or  the  hour),  when  He 
will  come  Himself  in  jK)wer  and  majesty  to  render  to 
each  one  a<Tnr(ling  to  liis  works.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Church  as^iisted  by  the  "SUfy  Spirit,  sovemed  by 
the  Apoetiniranri  tbeir  successan  under  the  authority 
of  PMer,  teaches  and  pnopantes  the  Gnspcl  even  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  (g)  Love  of  our  m  i)rhbour  ia 
raised  to  the  height  of  llie  love  of  G<xi,  iHoauac  the 
Go;-) II  I  iiiiikf's  us  siH'  (lod  anil  Christ  in  all  men  since 
they  arc,  or  ought  to  be,  Hia  mystical  meml)er8. 
Wnen  necet^ary,  this  love  must  be  cairied  as  far  as 
the  eMrifioe  of  self.  Such  ie  Chnsl'e  eemmndniflnt. 
<h)  Natural  morality  in  the  Ootpd  is  tmtmA  to  e 
higher  s|)here  by  the  counsels  of  perfection  (poverty 
and  cliastity),  which  iiiiiy  be  aurameil  up  as  tne  tkjsi- 
livi'  n  noiincenu  nl  of  the  material  goods  of  this  liie,  in 
HO  far  as  they  hinder  our  being  completely  given  up  to 
the  service  of  God.  (i)  Eternal  life,  wtden  shall  not 
be  fully  xeeliied  until  after  the  rasurreetkm  of  the 
body,  eonsists  m  the  poBsaewoin  of  God,  seen  faee  to 
face,  and  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Such  arc  the  fundamental  points  of  Christian 
dogma,  as  ex])resflv  taugli!  in  tne  New  Testiunrnt. 
They  are  not  found  collected  togetlier  in  any  of  the 
Canonieal  books,  but  were  wTitten  throughout  a  pe- 
riod extending  from  the  middle  of  the  first  oentmy  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second;  and,  eonsequeiitly,  the 
history  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  emresscd  at 
different  times  can  be  reconstructed.  Tnese  texts 
never  could,  and  were  never  meant  to.  dis])ens^'  with 
the  oral  tradition  which  precetled  them.  Without 
this  perpetual  commentary  they  would  not  always 
have  been  understood  and  frequently  would  have 
been  misimderstood. 

Catholic  Works. — JACQmm,  HuL  dt*  litre*  dtt  Nouveiiu  Tt*- 
lament  (  I  vol-  .  Puris.  190.3-8):  Idkm,  U  A'./uc.  Tt»t.  daiu  VKolMf 
ehrtL  (Pari*,  1011):  Baccbc-Bramac,  Man.  inMiqu*:  Souv.  Tctt. 
(2  voU.,  Paria,  1910-11);  BxTirroL.  I.'aueignrniml  dr  Jtnuii 
(Pariii.  1006);  loBU,  Orpheu*  et  I'tmnaiU  (Paris,  lUlO);  Huur, 
Ckruitut  (Puns,  1912).  xv;  Duband,  Lt  Ujte  du  Nout.  Tea.  in 
Btuilf*  (Paris.  lVI).-May,  1011);  Chapman,  Nntta  an  tht  Early 
H„r.  ,,/thr  Vitimie  Go$ptU  (OxfaHd.  IMS):  Qnot.  OhIIimi  4f  M 
T.  II, 't.  (  Vn  York.  i!m);1am»,am.tmln£ltA»at^a€r^ 

turet  (Sfv  York.  1003). 

ProtaaUnt  Werka.— Waaicmr-Roirr,  The  JVIm  Ttitammt  im 
Ilka  original  Gt*ik  (2  vols.  Cambridor,  Iggl) ;  BuRKrrr,  Tha  Qo»' 
pei  Ui»i.and  ila  Trttnmisnon  (EdinbufRh,  1904):  HANDAr,  .S(iM»et 
in  the  SvnopHe  Problem  (Oxford,  UUl);  .MorKAT,  Itilrutl.  fo  thr 
tf.  T.  (Kdinhwritli.  I'M  I);  <;\mi\».n,  .1  lift  Vieir  i^f  thf  S.  T. 
(London,  1001);  Haunack,  ll'W  it  Chrirtianitut  (Ir.  I^ndon, 
lOOl);  Idcm,  Luke  the  I'hynnan  (Ir.  London,  1006);  Idem,  Say- 
iit9»af  Jteu»  (tr.  Ixtndon,  1907);  Idbm.  AeU  of  tht  ApoMi't  (tr. 
London,  1908);  Schwf.itseb,  Quett  of  tht  Hitt.  Jfu*  (tr.  London, 
1900);  Sandat,  Ia/*  «/  Christ  in  the  Liahl  of  Recent  Hencarch 
(Oxford.  1907);  HtaNTOW,  ThtGoMpele  at  tliat.  Documents  (Cam* 
bridce,  19«fl»:  I'kaki:,  Crit.  IntrtnLl,,  Ihr  S.  T  ( NVw  York,  1010); 
Urboobt,  Oi-.   r,  ,:r,.l  T'  Tt  "f  iKf  .V.  T.  i  St-w  \i<rV..  I'lflT). 

J«wiah. — MoNTKrioai,  Hi/noptic  Uotp.  (London,  1909). 

Airav  Dviuiiiii. 

Testaments  of  the  Twalft  MMlNllt.  Bn 

Apocbtpha,  subtitle  II. 

TMHn  Benevoieiitto,  an  ApostoHe  Letter  of 

liPO  XIII  addresw'd  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  22  .Tamuvy, 
1899.  It  opens  by  explaining  its  title,  remarlrfnK 
that  just  as  His  Holiness  had  given  frt  qui  nt  j)roof 
of  bis  affection  for  the  jieople  as  well  as  for  the  C'hurch 
in  the  United  States,  by  praising  the&rapirit  and  their 
pogM^  ao  nour  the  same  affectioo  prampte  him  to 
point  oat  eatain  tlungs  which  diould  be  ««oid|^ar 


corrected,  in  order  to  set  at  rest  controversies  that 
were  injurious  to  peace.  Referring  to  the  prefaoe 
of  the  French  translatwn  of  the  "life  of  Isaae 

Hcckor",  as  the  occasion  of  these  controversies,  he 
I)ropose8  to  examine  certain  opinions  therein  advanced 
on  the  rn:inner  of  leading  a  Christiaii  life.  The  basis 
of  thc^e  opinions  is  that,  to  make  converts,  tiie 
Church  .should  adajit  hc>rself  lo  our  wlvanccfl  civili- 
sation and  relax  her  ancient  rigour  as  regards  not 
only  the  rule  of  life  but  also  the  deposit  of  faith, 
and  should  pass  over  or  minimise  certain  points  ot 
doctrine,  or  even  give  them  a  meaninii;  wnich  the 
Church  n.'i-s  never  h<  ld.  On  this  the  V.itic.in  Council 
is  clear;  faith  is  not  a  doctrine  for  spc<  ul:ii ion  like  a 
philosophical  theor>',  to  be  relinquishi-d  ur  in  any 
maimer  suppressed  under  any  hjk'ciou*  pretext  what- 
soever: such  a  process  would  aiicnate  Cathohcs  fruiu 
(be  CaunAii  inetead  of  bringing  oomTcrte.  In  tbe 
words  of  the  eoundl  the  Oiurai  nnist  oonatantly 
adhere  to  the  same  doctrine  in  the  s;ime  sense  :iiid 
in  the  same  way;  but  the  rule  f)f  Christ j.-in  life  adtuits 
of  modificjitions  according  to  diversity  of  time,  [iluce, 
or  nationiil  cu-iitom,  only  such  changes  are  not  to 
depend  on  the  will  of  priviUe  individuala  but  on  the 

judoment  of  Uie  Churoh.  What  makea  tbe  aeir 
opimoiiB  more  dangerous  it  the  pretext  of  thoes  who 

follow  them  that  in  matters  of  faith  and  of  Christian 
Ufe  each  oni'  should  be  fnn^  to  ft)llovv  his  own  bent  in 
the  spirit  of  the  largo  measure  of  civil  liberty  recog- 
nised in  these  days.  The  dilTercnce  betwt?en  the  two 
splMW  had  alrciody  been  indicated  in  the  £n«^clioal 
on  tbe  Constitution  of  States.  The  argument  now 
addueed  hi  favour  of  this  new  liberty  is  a  preposterous 
one.  When  declaring  the  infallibility  of  (he  pope, 
the  Vatican  Council  did  not  have  in  mind  a  situation 
in  wliich,  this  papiU  prerogative  acknowledged,  the 
faithful  might  have  a  wider  field  of  fhnu^rlit  and 
action  in  religious  matters;  rather  tin  u  !  llibiUty 
was  declared  in  order  to  provide  againat  the  anecial 
evds  of  our  times,  of  license  which  is  confounded  with 
liberty,  and  the  habit  of  thinking,  saying,  and  print- 
ing everything  regardless  of  truth.  '  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  hamper  real  .serious  studv  or  re.'search,  or 
to  conflict  with  any  well-asccrtaintHl  truth,  but  only 
to  use  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  the  Chundtmore 
effectually  in  protecting  men  against  error. 

Noct  follows  a  consideration  of  the  consefjuenceo 
that  flow  from  the  principles  and  opinions  just 
rejected.  First,  it  is  declared  wrong  to  say  that 
spiritual  dirtM-tioii  is  less  nt-eded  in  our  tiavs,  on  the 
score  that  the  Holy  Cdiost  is  now  more  bounteous 
with  Hia  gifts  than  in  times  past.  The  history  of  the 
Church  does  not  warrant  this  view.  The  Uoly 
Ghost  is  aetive  in  His  influences  and  good  impohes; 
but  His  promptings  are  not  easily  discerned  or  prop- 
erly  followed  without  external  guidance.  Divine 
Providence  has  so  arr!inc;f>d  t!  ut  men  should  be  saved 
by  men,  and  that  men  slmuld  he  led  to  loftier  holiness 
by  the  directi<m  <jf  their  fi  Hows  as  in  the  cai»e  of  Saul 
by  the  help  of  Ananias.  The  niore  jjerfcct  the  way 
of  life  one  may  enter  the  more  direction  is  necessury. 
This  has  been  tbe  invariable  view  of  tbe  Church  and 
of  those  who  have  been  remarkable  for  holiness. 
Secondly,  natural  virtues  must  not  be  (>xt oiled  :ibove 
the  supernatural.  Tin*  former,  according  to  the  new 
Opiniiiii-t,  .ire  more  in  ;i<  rordance  with  pr.  sent  w;iys 
and  retiuirements,  and  make  men  more  ready  and 
strenuous;  as  if  nature  with  grace  added  to  it  were 
««akflr  than  when  unaided*  or  as  if  the  liabii  of  Mting 
always  with  good  natural  mottves  could  be  rnts- 

t^ned  withoiit  jrrare.  Even  were  tlie  ;iffs  of  iiatural 
virtue  all  they  .seem  to  b<'  in  jippearaiirr,  hn\v  ran  they 
witliout  grace  Ix-f-ome  solid  :tnd  enduring,  or  avail 
for  the  supernatural  beatitude  to  wiiich  we  are  de»< 
tined?  Thirdly,  it  will  not  do  to  establish  a  dirisioa 
between  the  virtues  and  regard  some  as  passive, 
othflcs  as  active,  and  advocate  the  practice  of  tbe 
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latter  as  more  suitable  for  our  day.  Therp  can  be 
BO  really  paerive  virtue.  All  virtue  implies  power 
■ad  aetwo,  mm!  every  virtue  is  auitable  at  aU  time*. 
Christ,  meek  and  hunble  of  heart  or  obedient  tmto 

death,  is  n  model  in  every  .hrp,  and  the  men  T,*ho  have 
imitate*!  Him  in  these  virtues  have  been  |>owprful 
helps  (o  religion  ami  tlic  Si;iti'.  Fourthly,  tlic  v<)W.s 
t:ik<>i»  in  religi««i8  onJcrs  imist  not  hi-  cdnsidoml  a.M 
iiartowing  the  limitH  of  triic  lilu  rty,  or  :i.s  of  little  use 
for  human  society  or  for  Christian  iwrfcctioQ.  This 
view  is  not  in  acootd  with  the  usage  and  doctrine  of 
the  Chureh.  To  assume  the  obUgutions  of  the  OOUD- 
sels,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  commandments,  is 
not  a  sijcn  of  wpak-mindcdness,  nor  unprofitiihlf,  nor 
hurtful,  nor  injurious  to  hberty;  rather  it  is  a  way  to 
the  fuller  Ul>erty  by  which  Christ  has  eet  us  free. 
The  hist  on,'  of  the  Church,  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  iB  a  testimony  to  the  alacrity  and  suecees 
with  which  the  religious  orders  work  everywhere, 
by  preachinR,  teaching,  and  by  good  example. 
Wlicther  in  active  ministration,  or  in  contemplative 
sccliiHion,  they  all  merit  well  of  human  society,  and 
their  prayer  propitiates  the  majesty  of  (kmI.  And 
the  congregations  that  do  not  take  vows  arc  not  to 
magnify  their  manner  of  life  above  that  of  the  religious 
orders.  Fiatity,  m  for  methods  of  dealing  nith 
those  who  are  not  CathoKes,  it  is  not  praoent  to 

Defect  any  nicthad  which  has  jirnvivl  us4>ful  in  the 
past.  Shr)ul(l  the  prop'T  authority  ajiprovc  (»f  other 
method.-^  such  a.«,  for  instance,  preachini;,  nnt  in  the 
church,  but  in  any  private  or  proper  place,  or  by 
amictable  confersoces  rather  than  by  disputations, 
let  this  be  done^  pnmded  that  the  men  devoted  to 
this  taric  be  men  of  tried  knowledge  and  virtue. 

Tlie  Ivcfter  concludes  with  a  brief  exhort.ition  for 
unity,  against  a  spirit  that  would  tend  towards 
devi'loping  a  national  Church.  The  tenn  American- 
ism is  approved  as  applying  to  the  characteristic 
qmBtiw  which  reflect  honour  on  Ibe  American 
people^  or  to  the  oonditioos  of  their  eommonwealthsw 
and  to  the  bws  and  customs  prevailing  in  them ;  but 
as  applied  to  the  opinions  above  emnnerat(Hl  it  would 
be  repudiated  and  condemnt-d  by  tlie  Hi.sliojKs  of 
America.  "If  by  that  name  he  desiRnatcHl  tlie  char- 
acteristic qualities  which  reflect  honour  on  the  i>eople 
of  Amstioaf  just  as  other  nations  have  what  is  special 
to  them:  or,  if  it  implies  the  condition  of  your  com- 
monwealths, or  the  laws  and  eostoms  prevailing  in 
them,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  deem  that  it 
ought  to  be  discarded.  But  if  it  is  to  be  used  not  only 
to  siKuify,  but  even  to  commend  the  above  doctrines, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  venerable  brethren,  t  he 
Inshops  of  America,  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate  and 
oondemn  it,  as  bong  especially  unjust  to  them  and  to 
the  enUre  motion  as  wdL  For  it  raises  the  suspicion 
that  there  are  some  among  you  who  conceive  and  de- 
sire a  Church  in  America  onTerent  from  that  which  is 
in  tlMieet  of  the  \v<')Id." 

This  Letter  put  an  end  to  a  bitter  controversy  which 
had  been  agitated  for  nearly  ten  years,  particularly  in 
the  Catholic  press.  In  cxprcsnng  tbeu-  adhesion  to 
the  Holy  See  and  their  unqualified  acceptance  of  the 
teachinra  set  forth  in  the  Letter,  the  btisliops  of  the 
"United  States  made  it  clear  that  whatever  departures 
from  the  mime  might  have  occurrwl  in  this  countrj' 
they  had  not  bi'cn  either  wiih-spread  or  systematic  un 
they  had  been  made  to  appear  by  the  interpretation 

But  upon  the  "Lifeof  Father  Hecker"  in  the  preface  to 
to  French  translation.  (SeeHaenn,IaAAioT8(»fA0.) 

Eluwtt.  Tht  Lift  of  FtUhtr  Ittcktr  fNew  York,  1894).  PV.  tr. 
KlJci!<  (Parin.  IHtt-S);  .Maionien,       Pirt  Httker,  un  laintt 

JRoint!  and  I'ttri*,  1H<>S);  J)ri.ATTHB,  Un  Cathohnrmr  Amrrtrain 
.Nunur.  180K);  Ki,»:iv,  ('nthnUcitmt  Amh^ctun  iti  firtur  Fran' 
JBi««rf'£rfinfr<'Mri»  (Sent. -Oct..  1H97>:  8011ELI,  Dit  nrue  Trtt  und 
Strobe  Olaufte:  COmvOKK.  Im  Pot*mi  -\it  Franfait*  tur  la  V'lt  du 
■An  lltcjker  CParia.  ISSH):  Bamt.  The  Frtnrh  Life  of  Father 
Mf^mimCmtMkTbmuQmdCQtMieOpuuon  d  ivi  rpool,  0J>Bab, 

un)>  ^ 

OoRDi  fi.  Paiuk. 


Test- Oath,  MlsaouBi. — In  Januaiv  1865,  there 
assembled  in  8k.  Loids,  Missouri,  a  "Constitutional 
Comrention"  ci>Ba|>qsed  of  individui^moBtofwhoBi 
wwe  mi^iMwii  outride  of  the  kjcalftieB  in  wbnA  tbty 

elaim<Hl  to  reside.  Tlicy  had  been  cho.<;en  by  a  frac- 
tion of  the  voters,  as  j>eople  of  votinp  ane  were  gen- 
erally in  eitlier  the  f V>nfe<lerat*'  or  I  nderal  army, 
or  in  the  guerrilla  e<jmpani«>8  then  itl>ounding,  or 
were  furatives  from  their  homes,  in  order  to  SKVe  ttMir 
lives.  The  "CoMtitutioo"  made  by  tUi  eowwn 
wm  was  pvR  m  raree  on  <raiy,  imo,  no  one  unug 
k>wed  to  vote  on  it  unles?!  he  first  took  the  test  oath 
it  pro%'idiMl.  A  reign  of  terror,  accompanieil  by 
arson,  rohhen,',  and  murder,  in  many  parts  of  the 
state  followed.  Certain  classes  of  p<»r8on8,  including 
bishopsi,  priests,  or  other  dagymcn  "of  any  religiouB 
persui«iaQ>not  w  dgiflBiination**j,  and  teachCTS  in 
any  edncsiooMl  institution,  wen  by  tM  pioviskmB 
of  this  CSonstitution  allowed  sixty  days,  after  1  July. 
1805,  in  which  "tt)  take,  subscribe  and  file",  the  oath 
proscribctl  by  it.  Tlinse  \v!i<>  faili  d  t<>  file  it,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach,  B<jlcmni7,e  marriage,  or  teach,  were 
subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  teems  of 
the  oath^  according  to  Justice  field  of  the  Supcow 
Court  of  the  United  States,  required  amongt  oilier 
things,  the  affiant  to  deny,  not  only  that  he liad  ever 
been  in  .nrmed  hostility  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the 
lawful  aiit!i(.rities  thermf,  but  that  he  hail  ever  "by 
act  or  v.ord",  manif».'ste<l  his  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  the  encmicH  of  the  United  States,  fordgn  or  dome*' 
tic,  or  Ids  desire  for  thdr  triumph,  over  the  amis  of 
the  United  States;  or  his  sympathy  with  tfioae  en- 
gaged in  rebellion,  or  had  ever  harhouretl,  or  aided,  any 
person  enga^otl  in  guiTrilla  warfare  against  the  loy.nl 
mhabitant.s  of  the  United  Statis.  .\lMmt  the  last 
of  July,  1S()5,  a  pastoral  letter,  in  I  . at  in,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation,  wa.s  si  nt  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick,  ArchlxfliM^  of  St. 
Louis,  to  eveiy  priest  in  fata  diooeas,  wfaldi  was  then 
oocaEtenaive  with  the  state. 

St.  Louis,  July  2Sth,  1S65. 

Reverend  Sir:  Since  under  the  new  Constitution, 
a  certain  oath  is  to  be  exacf^nl  of  l'ri«>st«,  that  they 
may  have  leave  to  announce  Ciod's  word,  and  officiate 
at  marriage,  which  oath,  they  can  in  no  wise  take, 
without  a  sacrifice  of  eoolwastioal  liberty,  I  ham 
mdsea  It  SBipedient,  to  ImBfiate  to  you  my  oimdaB 
In  the  matter,  that  you  may  have  Before  your  eyes, 
a  rule  to  be  followed,  in  this  extraordinary  matter. 
I  hope,  that  the  civil  i>ower  will  abstain  from  exacting 
such  an  oath.    But,  should      happen  otherwise,  I 
wish  you  to  inform  mc  of  the  part  icular  circum8tanc«>s 
of  your  poritiooy  that  I  uaif  1m  able  to  mve  yon 
'flmnnl  nd  asristanoe.  I  Mn*  Bovwsd  iBr, 
Tour  servant  in  the  Loi^  ' 
FMer  BadhMd, 

Ardibirilop  of  fit  Louis. 

The  state  oflTicials  ignored  this  lettc,  but  thei.- 
party  newspap<-r  organ  in  St.  Ix>uis  referred  to  it, 
n.<-  important  in  \iew  of  the  lan^e  numiwr  OC p— 01 
whom  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Loum  in  one  tenisb  mngr 
he  sud  to  represent;  and  furtiier  beeaaae  of  the  faet 
that  at  least  three-fourth.s  of  such  p<'n»oiis,  have, 
throughout  the  war,  b«*en  disloyal  men".  The  op- 
position press  was  almost  silent. 

At  that  tinne.  Rev.  John  A.  Cunmiings,  .a  y<iung 
priest,  was  in  charge  of  St.  Joseph's  Chun-h  at  Louisi- 
ana. Pike  Coun^,  Missouri.  He  had  not  talcen  the 
oath,  and  he  said  Mass  and  preached  an  usual,  on  Son- 
day.  3  Septemlx-r,  T^t>.'')  Tlie  cTMirt  iKn  inc  jurisdiction 
of  crinK-^  cotntnitted  in  tlii.s  county  wa.n  held  at 
1^4t^\lirll;  (Im  n  sorni-  twelve  miles  distant,  and  c<in- 
wned  with  its  acc<tnii>nnying  grand  jur>-  on  .Mcmday, 
4  September.  Fatlier  Curnmings  Wiu*  indicted  by  » 
grand  juiy  eompoaed  of  men       had  taken  tho  In- 
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famous  oath,  promptly,  on  the  first  day  of  the  court, 
and  the  charge  was,  that  ho  ;u  tc(l  iijs  a  iirii-rft  and  niitii?;- 
terof  the  Catholic  r<-lii;ioiui  persuasioD  without  having 
fint  lahon,  Bubscrihi  d,  uud  filed  the  oath  of  logfil^. 
He  WM  umBted  a  few  days  afterwacdiL  and  braidU 
into  court  in  the  eostody  of  the  riMim  out  the  8U1. 
Wlion  jisked  to  say  whether  he  wa«  guilty  or  not 
pcuilty,  ho  declined  to  answer,  but  recited  the  Ajx)stlo8' 
Creed.  Hon.  II.  A.  C:iiiii)bell,  subacquently  lieu- 
ten:uit-governor  of  the  state,  tbea  took  charge  of  hia 
defence  at  the  in^stauce  of  ■onw  of  Ffttfaor  Cummings' 
parishioneis,  and  made  the  Mine  daf coae  which  was 
afterwards  suooeerfU  in  the  Siiprenw  Oowt  of  the 
Unit^Hl  States.  He  wil**  trie<l  on  the  9th,  found  Riiilty, 
and  in  default  of  pMyaient  of  a  fine  of  $5<X),  coniniittcd 
to  jail,  and  plac«><l  in  ronfineinent  with  thn^e  persoiw 
of  the  mu8t  degradtHi  tyjx;,  charged  with  felonies. 
<>n  15  September,  he  gave  bond,  being  direotoll  to  do 
■o  by  Archbishop ^Kenrick^^wno  CMiiwd  in  apPMl 
to  be  taken  to  the  Supreine  Court  of  MlMOUii.  ^nuiA 
eourt  hiui  been,  a  few  miDittis  hrfdre,  roorpanizod 
by  inilitar>'  force,  and  its  bi  neh  tilled  with  men  com- 
mitted to  upholding  the  oath.  Father  Cummings' 
appeal  waft  promptly  dcuicxl  in  the  following  month 
of  Oelober,  and  then  his  case  was  appeiiled  to  the 
Supirenic  0>urt  of  the  United  States.  Peodins  his 
appcnl,  many  priests  and  rdiipotis  were  inmeted 
and  arn-ritoil;  aninncst  others,  the  saintly  Bishop 
Hogan,  of  the  (Uocei4e  of  KaiL-^a-s  City,  Mi.'««Hiri,  yet 
fiving  at  the  age  of  82  y«*ar8,  then  a  priest  at  Cfiil- 
ficotho  in  Livingston  County.  He  made  the  oath 
•B  odious  as  possible  by  accompanying  the  arresting 
oflker  to  tho  court-house,  dressed  in  soutane,  auiplioe^ 
stole,  and  birctta,  canyiaif  in  his  ri^t  hand  A  cnidfix, 
and  in  liis  left  a  larpe  liible.  Ho  took  a  change  of 
venue,  gave  l>(<nd.  ami  w:ls  finally  discharged  bv  the 
effe<"t  of  the  derision  in  the  Cuniminp^  e.iM  .  In  an 
addroas  to  »«ome  of  his  p  itisl>i<mi  rs.  referring  tO  his 

arrest  and  the  oath,  he  said:  "The  civil  authcmty  lus 
been,  ever  from  Uie  days  of  Herod,  the  enemy  of 
Christ.  The  qucstian,  now  pending.  isnoCmiemmdy 

of  loyalty  or  disloyalty,  pa.st.  pn  s<  nt,  or  prosi>ective. 
The  iswuc  is,  win  t her  the  (■hurt  li  .•^hall  be  fm-  or 
not  to  cxercLso  hernatural  and  iiilurent  right  of  calling 
into,  or  rejecting  from,  her  ministry  whom  she  pleiLsi-s; 
or  whether,  yielding  to  the  tlictat  ion  of  the  civil  power, 
she  shall  admit  those  only,  who,  according  to  its 
juflgment,  arc  fit  for  ttie  ofnee." 

In  Cape  flirardeau  County,  the  fanatics  flid  not 
Ht()[)  with  i)rieat>i,  but  indicted  eipht  Sisters  of  Loretto 
for  tea(hin^^.  Sistors  Augusta  uT.ri  Margaret  were 
arrested  by  the  sheriff,  but  the  others  could  not  be 
found,  and  probably  fit^I  from  their  persecutors. 

When  the  ease  of  Father  Cununings  was  beard  in 
the  Supreme  Ooort  of  ^  Uiuted  States  in  March, 
IHCA't,  there  appearofl  for  hfan,  Dsvid  Dudtsy  Field, 
Reverdy  Johnson,  and  Montgomery  Blair,  an  three 
lawyers  of  national  reputation.  Notwithstanding 
the  sanctity  of  the  principles  involved,  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  14  January,  1867,  by  only  one  majority 
declared  the  oath  void,  and  thus  r<>lieve<l  the  priests 
and  nuns  of  Missouri  from  further  persecutiati. 
The  efTect  of  the  deei.'?ion  in  Father  Ciimmings'  case 
is  best  8ummarize<i  by  Justice  Miller  in  hU  dissenting 
opinion  in  ex  parte  A.  H.  Carlarul  (1  W'nW  'S.V.i)  where 
lie  says  of  it:  "In  this  case,  the  Ck)nstitution  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  people 
of  that  st«te,  adopted  by  thor  popular  vote,  dedares 
that  no  priest  of  any  ehureh  Bhall  exerdae  ms  minis- 
terial  functiiins.  nnle-w  he  will  show,  by  his  own  oath, 
that  he  ha.H  b'iriic  a  true  allegiance  to  hU  government. 
This  court  now  Imlds  this  r. institutional  provision 
void  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  C^institution 
forbids  it".  Father  Cumming-s'  health  was  seriously 
fauuied  by  Us  brutal  treatment^  and  a  few  yean 
•ilerwanis  he  lost  Us  odnd,  and  Asd  n  nwrtyr  to 
tin  osois  of  olvil  and  rdpoos  liber^. 


18  TRBL 

CotuHhMon  d  Uiannari  ij  i88S,  Art.  11.  SecUona  3.  6.  7.  0. 

WiLUAM  T.  JOHNBON. 

TotMlf  JoHANN,  first  public  antantnist  of  Luther,  b. 
at  Pima  in  Meissen,  1465;  d.  at  Xeipzig,  11  Aug., 
1519.  He  began  his  studies  at  Ix>ipzig  during  trie 
semc,st<T  of  1  is"J-S:i;  wius  promote<l  to  tlie  baccalau- 
reate in  l  is",  being  the  .si.xth  in  a  class  of  fifty-six. 
Not  long  after  he  entered  the  Dominican  Order, 
whether  at  Pima  or  Leipzig^  cannot  be  established. 
Disaffection  and  fxietkm  navms  arisen  in  the  Leipsig 
eommunity,  he  went  to  Rome  m  1497  to  secure  per- 
mission from  Joachim  Turrianiis-.  the  general  of  the 
order,  to  enter  another  ninna^tiTy.  In  spite  of  a  re- 
call of  this  permission,  lie  set  ms  to  luive  carried  hia 
point.  A  few  years  later  we  had  him  as  prior  of  the 
moaastaiy  at  Glogau,  which  belonged  to  the  Polish 
movinoe.  At  the  request  of  the  Polish  proTtnoial 
John  Advoeati,  he  was  appointed  inquisitor  for  Po> 
land  by  the  master-gener.al,  Cijft.ui.  At  this  timo 
he  also  re<teived  permission  to  fake  tlie  necc.*isary  steps 
to  have  him.solf  promoted  to  the  dotttor.ate  f)f  theology. 
His  relations  with  tho  I>eipzig  convent  must  in  the 
meantime  have  been  friendly  again,  for  not  only  do 
we  find  him  preaching  a  number  ol  times  in  the  Do- 
mhaiean  dnireh  at  I/cipr.ig,  hut  after  severing  liisrda- 
tions  with  the  Polish  province  he  was  appointed  in- 
quisitor of  the  Saxon  province.  The  activity  of  his 
In'e  and  publicity  of  his  office  mafle  him  a  \m  ll-known 
figure.  In  1.503  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
preacher  of  indulgences,  when  the  Teutonic  Order  of 
Knights  in  Livonia  obtained  permission  fimn  Aki»> 
aader  VI  to  have  a  jubilee  indolgenee  for  Huee  years 
nrenehed  in  the  ecclesitistical  provinces  of  Magde- 
burg, Bremen,  and  Higa.  .\fter  tiie  lapse  of  three 
years  Julius  II  ("J'J  \ov.,  l.'jOii)  granteil  a  new  indul- 
l^nce  for  three  additional  ye:irs  in  the  provinces  of 
CblocnOiMiy^  sad  Trier.  At  t  he  end  ol  1509  he  was 
indokenee  eomfldsBSiy  at  Strasburg,  and  from  liere  is 
ISlOhewenttoNuremlierK,  WQnburg.  and  Bamborg. 

From  July,  1510,  to  April,  1.516,  all  traces  of  him 
were  lost.  It  WiW  his  apj)earance  as  an  indulgence 
preacher  in  1.510,  to  aid  the  construction  of  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome  (see  Lutheh,  vol.  IX,  441),_that  tluTist  him 
into  an  undue  prominence,  inveatixl  him  with  an  exag- 
gerated importance,  and  branded  him  with  an  un- 
merited odram  that  only  the  most  painstaking  eritioal 
research  is  now  slowly  lifting.  It  was  while  preach- 
ing at  Jilt<TlM)g,  a  small  town  outside  of  Saxony,  not 
far  from  Wittenberg  (where  the  indulgences  were  not 
allowed  to  be  preached),  that  Luther  in  one  of  hia 
most  violent  philii)pics  in  1.541  relates  "many  people 
of  Wittenliers  floolMd  after  indulgences  to  JUterbog" 
(Wider  Hans  Worst  in  "Sammfl.  W.",  XXVI,  60- 
53),  and  then  after  much  hesitation  nailra  the  ninety- 
five  theses  on  indulgences  on  the  castle  church  door  at 
Wiifi  iiln  rg,  .'51  {)et.,  1517.  That  this  p^^aching  of 
the  indulgences  was  not  the  primary  and  immediate 
cause  that  precipitated  the  promulgation  of  Luther's 
ninety-five  Uieses  may  l>e  inferred  not  only  from  his 
sabsMiuent  course  but  aho  from  the  fa(;t  that  the 
"Annales"  of  JQterbog  (Hechtius,  "Vita  Joannis  Te- 
zelii",  Wittenberg,  1717,  5:j  sq.)  prove  thatTetsel 
preached  there  as  early  ;i.s  10  .\i>ril;  that  Luther  in  his 
letter  to  iVrchbishop  .\lbrecht  (Oct.  31,  1517)  admits 
tliat  he  entertained  the  thought  for  a  lotig  time  to 
preach  against  indulgence  abuses  (Enders,  "Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther's  Brief  wechsel",  I.  Frankfort,  1884,  115); 
that  Tetzel  for  si'veral  W(>eks  hiul  already  been  in  the 
district  of  Branchmburg  (Paulus,  "Johann  Tetsd**, 
Mainz,  1S99,  47). 

The  th<>8es  disptite  betwtH-n  Luther  and  Tetzel,  is 
handled  so  circumstantially  in  a  iireccfling  voIuiik'  of 
TnCATHOuc  ENCTCiiOPEDiA  (IX,  441-442)  that  we 
need  not  repeat  it  here.  The  publication  of  Luther's 
"Sermon  on  Indulgenees  and  Grace"  was  nplied  to 
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fcgr  Tetsfl's  "  Vorlogung",  issued  in  April,  1518  (Lea, 
in  "A  Hbtor>'  of  Auricular  ConfeoBion  and  Indul- 
gences". Ill,  393,  CTToneouBly  makes  it  Vorleaung),  in 

whicli  the  Mlii>I:i.-t iciilly-l rainc<l  th«i>li)i:i;m,  though 
not  profouiul,  h(<-al.s  iu':v«*rth«;l(«s  with  kwn  iwnet ra- 
tion, not  a  iiKit-  uciuh  iiiic  tuuriiament,  but  a  far- 
reaching  and  monicnlotiij  buttle  of  principles,  involv- 
ing the  vcr>'  fundamental)  of  the  ClirLstian  reUgMNl 
Ma  the  authority  of  the  Cburoh.  lie  tMure  with 
extnumlinory  procUon  tiM  tmfortonate  ootwequonflei 
that  would  arwc.  At  the  rlosr  of  his  " \'(irl»  p;iiric", 
Tetael  announces  that  he  would  presently  jmhlish  "a 
few  other  principles  and  ixisitidns".  I'liese  are  the 
8econd  series  of  theses,  fifty  in  number,  w  ith  Tetzel 
a.s  autlior,  and  published  in  IVIuy.  1518.  In  thew>,  in- 
duifiBiMm  nro  tmfc  li^tfy  touohed  tqion,  the  In^^ 
the  Mgumsntatien  being  shifted  to  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  Tetzel  m  yet  w:um  only  a  haelielor  of 
theology.  In  the  euurHe  of  lolS  he  wius  pninioted  to 
the  doctorate,  whetlier  by  the  ina.Mter-general  or  the 
University  of  Frankfort  is  not  known.  Luther's  u^i- 
tntion  having  frustrated  furt  her  efforts  to  ixtnulorizc 
the  granteil  indulABDoeoC  eight  yean.  TeticI,  deserted 
by  the  public,  brokoi  in  spirit,  wreeked  in  health,  to> 
tired  to  his  iiioniuster>'  at  lieipzig  in  1.518.  Here  in 
the  nii<ldle  of  January  ,  l  ")!;),  he  had  to  face  the  liitter 
reproai  Iie.N  :tu<l  unjust  inri  iminationa  of  Carl  von  Mel- 
titz.  it  wa.s  at  this  time  that  Luther  mafn^aniiuoubly 
penned  a  letter  in  which  hetlin  to  console  him  by  d»- 
ebuug  "thai  the  aotation  waa  not  that  of  hia  (Tet> 
■el's)  ercation,  but  that  the  child  had  an  entirely  dif- 
femit  fnthi  r"  Ti  Tzel  died  noon  after,  n^rrived  nn 
lionourahle  l>uri;tl,  and  wa.s  inteiTwl  In'fore  the  high 
altar  of  the  Dominican  church  at  L<  ii)zijr. 

Iliatory  presents  ^^'\v  characters  that  have  suffered 
more  senseless  misrepresentation,  even  bald  curica- 
tora^  than  Tetael.  "Even  while  he  lived  stories  which 
eontained  an  element  of  legend  gathered  around  his 
name,  until  .it  Ia.st,  in  the  minds  of  theuncritical  Prot- 
estant historians,  he  became  ty])ical  indidj:enc(vmon- 
ger,  upon  whom  any  well-worn  anecdote  might  be 
fathered"  (Beard,  "Martin  Luther",  1.4.ndon,  1HS9, 
210).  For  a  critical  scholarly  sttidy  w  hich  shows  him 
in  a  proper  perspective,  he  had  to  await  the  rescarcht^ 
of  our  own  time,  mainly  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Paulus,  who  is  closely  f<)llowed  in  this  article.  In  the 
first  place,  his  teach mg  regarding  the  indulgences  for 
the  hving  was  corri  i  I.  '1  In  charge  that  the  forgive- 
ness of  sins  was  sold  for  money  regardle.s.s  of  contrition 
or  that  al)solution  for  sins  to  lie  committed  in  the  fu- 
ture oould  be  purchased  is  baseless.  An  indulgence, 
he  writei,  can  be  applied  only  "to  the  pains  of  sin 
which  are  oonfessed  and  for  which  there  is  contrition". 
**No  one",  he  furthermore  adds,  "secures  an  indul- 

f;cnce  unless  he  have  true  contrition".  The  i  nn- 
ewsiotiul  letters  {roufcatnonalia)  could  of  cour.se  b<> 
obtained  for  a  mere  pocuniarj*  cimsiderat ion  without 
demanding  oontrit  ion.  But  such  document  did  not  so- 
oure  an  indnlgBnee.  It  was  simpljr  a  penoit  to  select  a 
proper  confessor,  who  only  after  a  contrite  confession 
would  abflolve  from  sin  and  reserved  cases,  and  who 
poRsessod  at  the  same  time  facilities  to  impart  the 
plenar>'  in(iul>^encc  (Paulus,  "Johann  Tetzel  lO.i). 

As  much  cannot  be  said  about  his  tea<-hing  regard- 
ing indulgences  for  the  dead.  The  couplet  attributed 
tonim'  • 

As  soon  as  the  gold  in  the  casket  rings 
The  rescued  soul  to  heaven  springs, 
Vtb  that  attributed  to  Luther, 

Who  loves  not  wine  and  wife  and  SOOg 
Remains  a  fool  his  life  l<>ii»;; 

thoo^  verbafly  spurious,  can  in  !>oih  instances  be  in 
■ufaalanae  unfailingly  traeed  to  the  wTitingsof  their  re- 
spectiTe  anthont.   By  Tetsel  they  are  substantially 

acknowledged  in  his  Frankfort  theses.  Here  ho 
accepted  the  mere  school  opinion  of  a  few  obscure 


writers,  whMi  overstepped  the  oontents  of  papal  iia» 
dulgenoe  BuUs.  Thisopmion  found  no  recognition  but 
actual  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  authoritative 
writers,  and  wa.*;  rejected  in  expUcit  terms  by  Cardinal 
Cajetan  as  late  n.-^  1517-19.  By  the  teaching  he  laid 
liini.self  (tpen  to  jtj.st  rennure  and' reproach.  To  condi- 
tion a  plenaiv  indulgence  for  the  dead  on  the  mere  gjjfi 
of  moiuy,  witbottt  contrition  on  the  part  of  the  giver* 
mm  as  repugnant  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  as  it 
violat«?d  every  principle  of  elementarv  justice. 
'■  I*n  :if  hers  a'-t  in  tlic  iianie  of  the  Churrri",  writes 
('ai  im  il  (  aji  lati,  "m»  lonn  as  they  teach  the  doctrines 
of  (  hi  1,-1  and  1  he  Church  ;  but  if  tliey  teach,  guided  by 
their  own  minds  and  arbitrarin«i<^  of  will,  things  of 
which  they  are  ignorant,  the>'  cannot  pass  as  repre- 
aentatives  of  the  Church;  it  need  nut  be  wondered  at 
that  they  go  astray"  (Paulus,  "  Johann  Tet  id",  165). 
It  v,  ;i-  f  Ilis  <leviat!<ni  fnuii  the  ci  rn  rt  teaching  of  the 
Clnin  li  and  the  ol)1ni.si\  <-  and  di.sgraceful  injection  of 
(he  tre.-usurj'  che^it.  liiat  led  to  abuses  and  scandals 
reprobated  by  such  oontemt)orarie8  as  Cochlarus,  Em* 
ser.  and  Dulta  Qeotrge  (Paulus,  op.  cit.,  117-18). 
"Grave  abuan  ame;  the  attitude  of  the  preachera, 
tiie  manner  of  offering  and  publishing  the  indulgences 
aroused  many  scnndab*  rfwve  all,  Tetzel  is  in  no  «  ay 
to  be  exoneraffNl"  (JaaSBen-Pastor,  "(ievchichte  dc6 
deutsch.  Volki's",  18th  cd.,  Freiburg,  II,  84J. 

If  Tetzel  was  guilty  of  unwarranted  theological 
views,  if  his  advocacy  of  indulgences  was  cu|pd4]r  UD^ 
prudent,  his  moral  character,  the  butt  of  evoy  aowe- 
lesi  burMBoue  and  foul  libel,  hasbeenvindieatedtotlia 
extent  of  leaving  it  untainted  by  any  pnnc  tnonl 
dereliction.  Thes«»  wouhl  hardly  be  worth  alluding 
to,  did  not  some  of  tlu  ii*  have  Milt  it z  as  tin'  j-ource. 
But  Miltitz  hiis  hi'i'ix  .so  discredited  that  he  no  longer 
carries  historical  weight.  "All  efforts".  wiiteaOwr 
Michael,  a  Protestant,  "to  produce  Mistita  aa  a  r^ 
able  witness  willprove  futile"  (Mflndi.  AHg.  Zeit.,  18 
April, 1901).  "Therirculatedreportsof  Miltitz  aboot 
Tetzel  deserve  in  them.sehi-ji  no  cix'dence",  writea 
another  Prnt,<taitt  author  (iliid.,  14  March,  1910). 

The  Kati.^lxin  a«lulter>-  charge,  with  its  penalty  of 
drowning,  detailed  by  Luther,  Mathesius,  Sieidan  and 
almost  eveiy  Protestant  Reformation  historian,  haa 
been  proved  so  preposterous,  that  Brieger  (Theodor) 

claims  "it  is  high  time  that  it  vanish  from 

all  histor>' "  (Theol.  Literaturwit.,  1900, 84).  DibeUus 
of  I  )resden  s.ays:  "Among  the  faults  and  shortcomings 
ai»cribe<l  to  Tetzel  by  his  enemies,  that  of  immoraUty 
cantiot  stand"  (Lecture on  "Tetzel's  L«»benu.  I^ehre 
in  "Drcedner  Journal ",  20  March,  1903).  "Paulus", 
in  the  worda  of  Berger  (A.),  "has  so  effeetaaQy  re- 
futed the  notorious  adultery  anecdote,  that  no  one  will 
ever  re\'ivc  it"  (Histor.  VicrtelslahiBchr.  f.  Ge»»rh., 
V.H)2,  p.  2.")(>;.  The  charge  macfe  by  Luther  in  his 
seventy-fifth  thesis,  that  Tetzel  had  preache<l  mijii- 
ouslj' concerning  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  repeated  in 
Luther's  letter  to  .Archbishop  Albiecht  (Endors,  I, 
115>  and  in  most  explicit  termS  in  Ua  pamphlet 
"Wider  Hans  Worst was  not  only  promptly  and  in- 
dignantly denied  by  Tetzel  (13  Dec.,  1518).  declared 
false  l)y  an  official  resolution  of  the  entire  city  magis- 
tracy of  Halle  (12  Dec,  l'>17),  where  it  wjis  claimed 
the  utterance  w  as  made,  but  has  now  bwn  successfully 
proved  a  clumsy  fabrication  (Paulus,  op.  cit.,  56-i)l). 

The  charge  of  embesilillg  the  indulgence  funda  m 
alao  legsndaiy.  Tba  Piapwitioaa  adopted  to  eaf^ 
guard  the  ahm  were  oT a  eharaeter  that  precluded  all 
cliance  of  rnisapprojiriat  ion.  The  chest  to  nx'eive  the 
money  always  had  two  or  three  locks,  the  keys  of 
which  were  in  the  custody  of  dilTi  n  nt  jxrsons,  includ- 
ing a  representative  of  the  banking-house  of  Fugger. 
It  could  never  be  o]>ened  save  in  the  presence  of  a  no- 
taiy.  Theecckaiaeiioalii^ttttetianwaathatthefaitb- 
ftalnadtodepoaitthdreontributionBinpflnoD.  To^vt 
it  to  the  ctMuessor  or  indulgence  subconimissarj'  invrdi- 
dated  the  indulgence  ^Paulus,  op.  cit.,  7&-77).  TheT«  t 
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«el  influlRencc  chests  cxhibitc<l  at  Jiiterbog  jiiul  other 
Gcriniiu  townri,  are  oouiiterfi'ils,  uccording  t«  the  Prot- 
«iUot  writer  Kariier  (Tetz<  I'e  Lcbcn,  73).  The  laU 
«BlOiltlioliebiogn4>berof  Luther,  Griflar,  writes:  "To 
ascribe  to  the  unhappjr  nKmk  the  '  cause'  of  the  en* 
tire  apostasy  that  set  in  sinoe  1617  .  .  .  is  an  un- 
title leRend"^'  ("Luther",  Freiburg.  1911, 1,  281). 

UaCBTivs,  Vila  Joanni*  TeUelii  (Wittenberg,  1717);  Vcmibl, 
fa6rii  Johann  TtluU  (Li-ipiix.  1717):  Gm&nb,  Ttlml  u.  Luthrr 


Ctod  ed..  RoPHt,  lS(1r(l^:  HorMAVN,  Lfhenjib«*fJkrtibunC  drt  Ahl/ifn- 
vrtdigtrt  Jokanti  Tntrl  (Ix>ipziK.  1H44):  KflUKHB,  Tfttrl  'Irr  Ah- 
Littprtdiotr  (Frankrnliiirc.  I)*8<»):  Jawiwhn-Pabtok.  (ir-rh.  dm 


dtuUftun  \\>lke*,  II  (Freiliunc,  I8tt7),  81-83;  GwhvR,  Lulhrr,  I 
(FnMl.urg,  H>ll),27fi  SS;pAi'Lir«,  7f>Aan»i  Trtzrldfr  Abia»*pr<,l\arT 
(Mftini,  1899) ;  the  UaMwined  for  thorouithnf ns  of.  rcneftrch  and 
■hjUlhw  lilWOHr  wpitMltM  aB  Uurt  but  ever  been  wriM«<M 
fStHtoa  both  tte  CMioie  sad  IhrolwUnt  ttidm. 

IL  G.  Ganss. 

Teuohin,  a  titular  see  in  Libyan  I'entapoliv'  Teu- 
chira,  T(i/x«mw,  neuter  plural,  was  a  city  on  tKe  ooMt 
of  QjmiiMea,300  stadia  west  of  Ptoiemais.  ItwasoeU 
ebrated  for  ns  worship  of  Cybele,  in  whose  honour  an- 
nual festivals  were  field.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Ptok'iiins  if  wiUi  ralltNi  Arsin«H';  at  a  later  period  it  be- 
paine  a  lioman  eolony,  and  waa  ^arri.soned  by  Jus- 
tinian. The  ruins  are  called  lokra  (vilayet  of 
Benghaai).  Two  of  its  bishops  arc  known,  Secundus, 
at  the  Council  of  Nicraa  in  325,  and  Zeno,  at  that  of 
Ephemis  in  431  (Le  Quien,  "Orieu  ohriBt.",  II,  023). 
The  WH<  is  mentioned  in  Fvthtff  (^oUuk  epbUO' 
patuum,  1)  about  H40. 

Smitii,  Diet.  o/Gr.  and  Ram.  Oldir.,  a  Ttiukim.  NffM-i  Eli, 
nfl*«  (o /»f<jjrmv.  M  DlDOT.  I,  686.  S.  PfcTRIufe.S. 

Teutonic  Order,  a  medieval  military  order  raod- 
eUedoo  the  Ho^Ultow  of  BL  Jolm»  woioii  ehftosed 
Ito  readspee  tm  ttften  as  tho  tatter.  Thaee  nil> 

denoee,  marking  or  many  stages  in  its  development, 
are:  (I)  Accon  (Acre),  it.s  cradle  in  Palestine  (1190^ 
i;iO0);  (2)  Marienburg,  Pnissya,  the  centre  of  its 
temporal  domination  as  a  mflllary  principalit  y  ( 1 
1525);  (3)  MergBHtlwini  in  Franoonia,  which  inheritetl 
its  diauniahed  posaessions  after  the  loes  of  fmuaia 
(1825-1806);  (4)  finally,  VienA*  in  Aufltrla,  when  the 
order  ha.'s  gathered  the  remains  of  it*  revenues  and 
BUrvive-i  lifi  Si  purely  hosjiita!  orfler.  A  Protestant 
branch  likewise  subsi-^ts  iii  Holhuid. 

(I)  There  wa-<  already  a  Teut^mic  hospital  for 
pQgnnia  from  Ckrmany  in  the  Latin  Kin^gdoin  of 
Jifiiaahin.  with  a  chuixth  dedicated  to  the  Biceeed 
Vlrgfai,  tms  fa  atin  the  patronen  of  tte  order  and  after 
whom  the  name  Mariani  in  sometimes  given  to  its 
members.  Hut  this  establisiirneiit,  which  wji>  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Grand  Mjister  of  St.  John, 
was  broken  up  at  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Saladin  (1187).  During  the  Third  Crusade  German 
pilgriiM  from  Bremen  and  LQbeok  with  the  Duke  ol 
HoMefai  cilablfahed  a  temporary  hospital  under  the 
besieged  walls  of  Acre;  this  was  a  large  tent,  constructed 
from  the  sails  of  their  ship.«.  in  which  the  sick  of 
their  country  were  rereive<i  (1190).  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Acre  thus  hospital  was  ponuanently  established 
in  the  city  with  the(xw)p««tionof  Frederickof  Suabia, 
leader  of  the  German  crusade,  and  at  the  aame  time 
faiigioas  kttlglilB  were  attadwd  to  it  for  the  deConee  of 
pilsrims .  The  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights  was  founded 
and  took  its  place  beside  the  other  two  orders  of 
Jerusalem,  the  IIiMpit idlers  and  tlie  Templars.  .\s 
early  as  1192  they  were  cndowe<i  by  Ceicstine  111 
with  tihe  same  privileges  as  the  Order  of  St.  John, 
wimae  hospital  rule  they  adopted,  and  as  the  Order 
of  the  Temple,  from  which  thev  borrowed  their 
niHtary  organization.  Innocent  III  in  1205  granted 
them  the  use  of  the  white  habit  with  a  black  cross. 
The  eiiii-erors  of  the  House  of  Suabia  h(  ipfd  favours 
upon  them.  Moreover,  they  took  sides  with  Fred- 
erick II  even  after  he  had  broken  with  the  papacy 
and  in  oppomtion  to  the  other  two  military  ordeia. 
DoxiBc  toe  Fourth  Ou8ade,whan  the  gatee  of  Jem* 
for  the  taafc  tiaa  opened  to '  " 


under  the  command  of  this  empemr,  the  Teutonic 
Knights  were  able  to  take  p( ii  nf  their  first 
house,  St.  Mar>'  of  the  Germans  (1220).  But  it 
was  not  for  long  and  before  the  end  of  the  century 
they  left  Palestine,  which  had  again  fallen  under  the 
yoke  of  Lslam  (1291). 

(2)  A  new  career  was  alnady  open  to  their  war- 
like and  religious  zeal,  in  Rastefn  Euro))e,  against 
the  pagans  of  Prussia  This  coast  of  the  Haltic, 
difficult  of  .'icccsH,  h.ad  hitherto  re.si.sted  the  efforts 
of  the  mi-ssionaries,  many  of 
whom  had  there  laid  down  their 
Utob.  To  avenge  these  Chris- 
tiana a  crusade  had  been 
preached;    a    military  order 

foUIlde<l    with   this  objeet,  the 

Sword-bearers  (neo  M  i  lit  a  it  y 
Ouma,  The),  had  not  Ix^en 
vray  successful,  when  a  Polish 
duke.  Conrad  of  Massovia,  de- 
teniiined  to  iisk  the  a.ssi.stanre 
of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  offer- 
ing tliem  in  return  the  territory 
of  Culm  with  whtttev»'r  they 
could  wrest  from  the  infidels. 
Hermann  of  Saba,  fourth 
Grand  Master  of  the  order,  was 
aulhorize<l  to  make  this  change 
by  Honorius  111  and  the  Em- 
peror Frederick  II,  who,  more- 
over, raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
prince  of  the  empire  (12.'{0).' 
The  knij^t  Hermann  Balk, 
appointedProvineial  of  Pruswia, 
with  twenty-eight  r>f  his  brother 
knights  aii<l  a  whole  army  of 
crusaders  from  (JiTinany  began 
this  struggle  which  lasted 
twenty-five  years  and  was  f(d- 
lowed  by  colonization.  Owing 
to  the  privileges  assured  to 
Clerrnun  roloni.^ts,  new  towti.s 
arose  on  all  sidi's  and  «'venturdly 
(Jennanized  a  country  of  which 
the  natives  bclongc<l  to  the 
Lotto -Slavic  race.  Thence- 
forth the  -hietoiy  oC  this  military  principality  is 
identified  with  that  of  Prussia  (q.  v.).    In  1309  the 

fifteenth,  rir.ind  Master,  Sigfried  fif  Feueht wangen, 
tran>!erreri  his  resi.ienre  from  Venice,  where  at 
that  time  tlie  knight,s  had  their  chief  house,  to  the 
Castle  of  Marienburg,  which  thcgr  made  a  formidable 
fortress. 

The  number  of  knigfata  never  exceeded  a  thousand, 
but  the  whole  oountry  was  organize<l  in  a  military 
manner,  and  with  the  constant  arriviU  of  m  w  cru.sjt- 
ders  the  order  was  able  to  hohl  it.n  own  among  its 
noiglilxmrs,  es])e(  ially  the  inhabitants  n(  Lithuania, 
who  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  natives  of  Prussia 
and,  like  them,  paf^ans.  In  the  battle  of  Rudan 
(1307)  the  Ltthnaniana  were  driven  back,  and  th«r 
were  eoarerted  only  some  years  later,  with  thefr 
grand  duke,  J.agellon,  who  embraced  Christianity 
when  he  married  the  heiress  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Poland  (1386).  With  this  event,  which  put  an  end 
to  paganism  in  that  section  of  Europe,  the  Teutonio 
Knighu  kiet  their  rotaon  d'ttrr.  TWoeforth  their 
histonr  oooMeta  of  inoBuiant  oonfliets  with  the  kings 
of  PiHand.  Jagetlon  inflicted  on  them  the  defeat 
of  Tnnnenberg  (1410),  which  cost  them  f,00  knights 
and  ruine.j  their  fm.anres.  in  onler  to  rei)air  which 
the  order  w  is  f)l)Iigod  to  have  recourse  t«  exactions, 
which  arous«Hl  the  native  nobili^  and  the  towns  and 
provided  the  Poles  with  an  opportunity  to  interfere 
against  the  order.  A  fresh  war  codt  the  order  half 
territory  and  the  remaining  half  was  only  held 
lar  the  auaerain^  of  the  King  of  Poland  (TmMf 
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of  Thom,  1466).  The  loss  of  Mancnburg  caused  the 
transfer  of  the  (irand  Master's  residence  to  Konigs- 
bcrg,  which  is  still  the  capital  of  Prussia  properly 
so-called.  To  maintain  itself  against  the  kings  of 
Poland  the  order  had  to  rely  on  Germany  and  to 
confide  the  office  of  Grand  Master  to  German 

Erinces.  Hut  the  second  of  these,  Albert  of  Branden- 
urg  (1511),  abased  hLs  ]K>sition  t«  secularize  Pru.ssia, 
at  the  same  time  embracing  Lutheranisra  (1525). 
He  made  Prus-sia  an  hereditary  fief  of  his  house  under 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Crown  of  Poland. 

(3)  Nevertheless,  the  dignitaries  of  the  order  in 
the  remainder  of  Germany  faithfully  preserved  its 
poR8csHion.s,  and  having  broken  witli  the  a|x)Htate 
chose  a  new  Grand  Master,  Walter  of  Crf)nenbcrg, 
who  fixed  his  residence  at  Mcrgentheim  in  Fran- 
coniu  (1526).  After  the  loss  of  Prussia  the  order  still 
retained  in  Germany  twelve  baiUwicks,  which  they 
lost  one  by  one.  The 
oeceasion  of  Utrecht 
(1580)  meant  the  loss 
of  the  bailiwick  of 
that  name  in  the  Ix)W 
Countries.  LouisXIV 
secularized  its  pos«<>8- 
sions  in  Franc*?.  The 
Treaty  of  Lun^ville 
(1801)  took  away  ita 

CCKH.'^msionN  on  the  left 
ank  of  the  Rhine  and 
in  ISO  9  Napoleon 
abandone<i  its  jxjs- 
sc;<sions  on  the  right 
bank  to  his  allies  of 
the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Teu- 
tonics retained  only 
the  bailiwick  in  the 
Tyrol  and  that  in  the 
Austrian  States. 

(4)  Thus  the  order  became  purely  Austrian,  under 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  rc»er\'cs  the  dignity  of  Grand  Master  for  an 
archduke  of  his  house.  Since  1894  it  has  been  held 
by  Archduke  Eugene.  There  are  at  present  20  pro- 
fessed knights  who  arc  bound  to  celib-acy  while  they 
enjoy  a  benefice  of  the  order,  and  30  knights  of  honour 
who  are  not  bound  to  this  obHer\'ance,  but  who  must 
furnish  an  entrance  fee  of  15(X)  florins  and  an  annual 
contribution  of  100  florins.  Moreover,  their  ad- 
mission exacts  a  nobility  of  sixteen  quart erings.  llie 
revenues  of  the  order  are  now  devote*!  to  religious 
works;  it  has  charge  of  50  parishes,  17  schools,  and 
9  hospitals,  for  which  object  it  supports  2  congrega- 
tions of  priests  and  4  of  sisters.  Moreover,  it  per- 
forms ambulance  »er\'ice  in  time  of  war;  it  pairs  the 
cost  of  the  ambulance,  while  lay  Marians  are  engaged  as 
ambulance  bearers.  Thus,  after  various  vicissitudes 
the  Teutonic  Knights  are  rcatore<l  to  their  origi- 
nal chanictcr  of  hospitallers,  liesidea  this  CathoUc 
branch  in  Austria  the  <irder  has  a  Protestant  branch 
in  the  ancient  baiUwick  of  Utrecht,  the  possessions  of 
which  have  been  prcwer\'e<l  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 
nobility  of  the  country.  The  members,  who  arc 
chosen  by  the  cha|)tcr  of  knights,  must  give  proof 
of  four  quarterings  of  nobility  and  profess  the 
CaUnnLstic  religion,  but  are  dLspen.sed  from  celibacy. 
When  Nai)ol«m  took  possession  of  Holland  in  1811 
he  supprcflstHl  the  institution,  but  as  early  as  1815  the 
first  King  of  the  Low  Qmntries,  William  I  of  Orange, 
re-established  it,  declaring  himself  its  prote<"tor. 
The  present  order  compri-ses  10  commanders, 
J onkheeren,  ami  u.spirants  (vipcclnnten),  who  pay  an 
entrance  fee  of  525  florins  aiul  have  the  right  to  wear 
in  their  buttonhole  a  small  cross  of  the  order. 

Hittoirt  de  I'onht  teutoniaue  pnr  un  .-f-'mlirT  4e  t'ardre  (A  Tola., 
Pmrii,  17M);  Voiot,  &'«*cA.  dts  detiUfhen  itiiCcTr^tu  (Berlin. 


18A0);  KfiBUCB.  RiOeririt.    II    (Rrcalau,  lft86);  L*viass,  L*» 

chnfUiert  leuloniqut*  en  PreutMe  in  Krrue  dtt  Pnis  Jtfondt*  fPan». 
1N71));  Hanglittt  u.  Prrtonruilslalut  drt  drutuchm  RUtrrordrnM  jitT 
da*  Jahr  imjO  (Vieoiu,  StaaUaltnanach  der  Scdtrlandm 

(The  Ilacue,  1911). 

Ch.  Moelleb. 
Tewdrig  (Tbeodoric),  a  Welsh  saint,  son  of  King 
Teithfallt  of  Morganwg  or  Southern  Wales,  flouri.shea 

f>robablv  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  a  liberal  bone- 
actor  of  the  church  of  LlamlafT.  He  n'signrd  the  gov- 
ernment to  his  son  Meurig  and  devoted  himself  to 
religion  and  contemplation  at  Tintem  in  Monmouth- 
shire. When,  however,  the  Saxons  un«ler  Coolwulf 
crossed  the  Severn  and  prcssctl  hard  upon  Meurig, 
Tewdrig  left  his  solitude  and  gainetl  a  brilliant  victory 
at  the  head  of  his  old  troops,  but  was  killed  in  the 
main  battle.  A  church  was  erected  over  the  grave  of 
the  royal  martyr;  it  was  called  Marlh>T  Tewdrig  and 
is  now  Mathem  at  tho  junction  of  the  kivers  Wye  and 

Severn.  The  day  of 
his  death  is3  Januar>', 
the  year  is  uncertain, 
the  dates  610.  577, 
527,  or  even  470  being 
given. 

GtiDWtK,  Dt  pratulitnu 
Angliit  (lx>mion,  1KI6). 
619;  Krr«.  An  Etaay  on 
the  Welsh  SainU  (Loudon. 
ISM).  ISl  sq. 

KlEMENB  LdFFLEK. 


Tbwembuht  Abbbt 


Tewkesbury, 

John.  See  Tunsted, 
Simon. 

Tewkesbury 
Abbey,  Gloucester- 
shire, England,  de- 
rives its  name  from 
Thcoc,  a  hermit  of 
early  times,  to  whose 
memory  a  monastery 
was  dedicated  by  the  dukes  of  Mercia  in  the 
eighth  century.  In  980  it  Ix'cjune  a  cell  of  the 
Benedictine  Priory  of  Cranlx)rne,  in  Dorset- 
shire; but  having  gniwn  in  wealth  and  impor- 
tance after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  being  richly  en- 
dowed by  FitzHamon  (a  cousin  of  the  Conijueror)  it 
became  an  inde|>cndent  abbey  in  1103.  Gerald  was 
the  first  abbot,  and  the  magnificent  church — the 
largest  in  England,  after  Westminster,  of  abbey 
churches  not  n(»w  used  as  cathe<lnU.s — was  completed 
and  con.secrateil  in  1123.  FitzHamon,  with  his  son- 
in-law  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  regarded  a.s  its 
second  founder;  and  their  descendants,  the  De  Clares, 
Despencers,  and  Beauchamps,  remained  closely  asfio- 
ciattnl  with  it  almost  until  the  Dissolution.  The 
t«>inbs  of  many  of  them  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
church.  The  Annals  of  Tewkeslmry  from  the  Con- 
quest (1066)  until  1263  are  e.xtant,  and  contain 
valuable  notes  on  the  national  history,  but  little  of 
interest  about  the  abbey  itself.  During  the  thir- 
teenth and  succctniing  centuries  Tewkesburv  was 
constantly  receiving  new  endowments  in  lands  and 
monej',  and  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  English 
monasteries,  its  income  at  the  Dissolution  being  set 
down  at  £1600  (equal  to  more  than  ten  times  that 
amount  in  modem  money).  The  great  battle  of 
Tewkesbun)'  on  4  May,  1471,  between  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians,  was  fought  in  the  very  precincts  of  the 
abl>ey;  and  many  of  thos<!  who  fell,  including  Henry 
VPs  only  son,  were  buried  in  the  church. 

Sixty-«*ight  years  later  the  last,  abbot,  John  Wake- 
man,  surrenrlere«l  the  abbey  to  Henr>-  VIII.  Wake- 
man  himself  wa.s  handsomely  pensioniHl,  and  in  I.54I 
became  first  bishop  of  the  newly-erectoti  S««e  «)f 
Gloun«'s<ter.  The  abbot '.s  house  was  preserveil  intact; 
roofit  of  the  remaining  monastic  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed as  "superfluous";  but  the  magnificent  church 
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.  M  flolMaquently  sold  by  the  king  to  the  puiahionera 
«l  TaiHteebary,  and  was  thus  mvm  ham  destmetion. 

Itmwnirrn  817  feet  long  by  122  across  the  transeptu, 
and  the  mji88ivp  rpntrat  tower  is  132  fpot  high.  The 
pillars  .'tnd  triforium  <if  the  nave  ixnd  the  lower  part  of 
the  choir  belong  to  the  original  Norman  church;  the 
■plendid  Kroincd  roof,  replacing  the  original  Norman 
celling,  and  apsidal  choir  with  chevct  of  surrounding 
chapeu  (closely  reeembling  VVestminstcr  Abbey),  date 
from  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The 
choir  window.s  contain  some  fine  old  stained  gliiss. 
The  whole  ( huri'h  underwent  ran  fiil  restoration  under 
Gilbert  Scott  (1.N7.WJ),  and  four  years  later  the 
WBtoffatien  eommittec  was  enabled  to 
what  remained  of  the  monastic  buildings. 

BSMinnT.  Hit.  of  Tevtfithury  (London.  1S30)  •  BtPWT.  Tewkr»- 
btcry  Abb*i/  and  iln  A >*t>ririt iunt  (Ixtnilon.  1S98) ;  AnnaUa  mmuutUi, 
k\.  Luahu.  1  (l.<mil<jii.  IMili.  \v  xjLvii,  iyi-180;  DuobAi.e, 
MfrmiiU.  arietic.,  II  (l>niili)n,  1S17).  ."),!  SO;  TaNNBK.  \otilia 
mnruuilirti:  (lluuc,  (Ix>n<liin,  17H7).  xxxi;  (i  viHii-KT,  Henry  VIII 
and  lh«  MngluA  UtmeMrne*  (London.  XHS'M.  I.  !»,  29.'>,  418;  II. 

'  9V|M«r.  Caf'inr^.  II  Uxjndon,  1808),B»ES 

D.  O.  Hunter-Blair. 

■  ^■TTTi  State  of. — ^The  name,  Texas,  is  probably 
darived  from  T«;aa,  the  name  of  a  friendW  tribe  of 
Indian^  TfietiritaiBtlietcnitoiybgrthaeMqrSiMniih 

Mmlon-rs. 

GEOGnAPIIY    AND    rilVSK  Al,    ClIAH A(THIUSTICS.  

Tlw  state  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oklahoma, 
OB  ttiewsstby  New  Mexico  and  Mexico,  on  the  south 

bv  Mexico  and  the 
Uutf  of  Mexico,  and 

on  the  iiist  by  the 
(!ulf  (tf  .Mcxiro,  I^u- 
isiaii:i,  and  .VrkarL-^jus. 
It  IxtwfM'n  'I^t" 

'A)'  and  .iti"  45'  N. 
kt.  and  93°  ao*  and 
10e"30'W.1oi«.  It 
embraces  2t>.5,S;'M>  wj. 
mill's,  of  which  34i)S 
M|.  miU-s  are  water. 
.Four  Kfcat  natural 
'provinces,  running  in 
general  direction  f rem 
south  to  north,  sre 
fonnad  by  geologlrn!  ilovolopmenf .  Tho  first  f)f  these, 
nearest  tho  roasf,  is  rolled  fl)f  Co.n>^tal  I'Iniii,  cnn.sist- 
ing  of  C"<ia«t  I'rairii a  '1  <  rlinry  :iri  :i,  uiitl  Klack  Prai- 
ries. Extending  back  from  the  Gulf  Coast  for  from 
tldrlgr  to  fifty  miles,  an  outcrop  of  underlying  clavs 
gKw  a  flat,  almost  treeless  tract  running  abbs  the 
vriMdshagtR  of  tho  eoast  sad  knowB  as  the  Coast 
Prairie.  Different  ch'mafir  conditions  withlSBp<'<'(  to 
rainfall  vary  llx' j)rodncl.s  of  dilTi  n  nt  parts  of  this  re- 
gion. Theo.'i.stern  and  northern  jiart,  where  tlif  rainfall 
reaches  from  forty  to  lift^'  inches  annually,  are  suitable 
for  rice  culture,  which  is  localized  there;  in  the  central 
portion  along  the  coast  where  the  rainfall  is  lem, 
matgu^etCM.  fruit,  and  "trudc"  are  extensively  culti- 
fatad,  while  in  the  southwest,  with  n  rainfall  of  only 
20  to  2S  inches  annually,  cotton  culture  and  "cattle 
raising  on  the  range"  jiro  the  chief  industricw.  Irri- 
gation, however,  in  this  south-wt^stcrn  region  makes 
the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  and  sorghum  as  well  as 
oottoo  of  some  profit.  Favourable  under^ound 
oundhfcms  make  this  Coast  Prairie  the  location  of 
important  oil-fields.  Further  to  the  interior  the 
Coast  Prairie  is  miccecded  bv  Tertiary  deposits 

?'ving  a  generally  sandy  condition  to  the  soil.  This 
ertiary  area  also  is  divided  by  climatic  con- 
ditions. The  south-western  and  western  part,  the 
"Rao  Grande  PUin",  having  a  very  shallow  rain- 
ffll,  pnduees  only  a  dwarfed  and  ehrubbv  natural 
vegetation  and  is  hence  called  the  "Chaparral 
Onmtry  ";  the  humid  part,  however,  north  and  north* 
eMl>  oallAi  the  Etat  Tarn  tamlNr  bait,  gmn  both 


the  short  and  long-leaf  pine.  Lumbering  is  here 
the  important  industry'.  In  the  northern  part  of 
this  region  more  fertile  soil  affords  the  great  fruit  and 
"truck"  products;  cotton  and  tobacco  are  also  grown. 
In  one  part  of  the  we.st  of  tlii--  Tertiary  re^^ion  cotton 
is  eultivatwl,  and  valuahle  depoMLs  of  hriek  and  pot- 
t«'r>'  days  and  lignit*'  an>  ext<>n.Hi\ ely  worked.  FuP> 
ther  inland  and  north  of  the  Cx)lonido  River  in  this 
Coiustal  flidn  are  the  Black  and  Grand  Prairies,  the 
most  important  agricultural  region  of  l^xas.  Bhudc 
waxy  calcareous  clay  soil,  for  the  most  part  underlaid 
liy  prolifie  and  widej^jiread  water-he.arinp;  formations, 
iiiakcH  this  region  the  grejit  cotton  ami  corn  phmIuc- 
ing  section,  while  oats,  whejit,  alfalfji,  and  .^^orgluim 
an*  al.'^o  cxten.Hively  grown.  Wherever  the  climate 
becomes  arid  cattle  raiateg  ifiereasM  as  an  indttstty. 
The  Central  Basin  is  the  second  jpeat  natunl  pnyr- 
ince.  This  region,  situated  m  north-irest  and 
central-west  Tex:i.^,  was  onro  covered  with  cref.iceous 
materials,  but  now  is  dermded  })y  the  head  waters  of 
the  He<l,  Rraz«KH,  and  ("olorado  Rivers.  Its  south- 
<-rn  extremity,  the  "Llano  Countiy",  as  it  is  called, 
has  a  granite  foundation,  mueh  qoMTied,  and  deposits 
of  hematite  and  magnetite  ooaor  lisni  plentiful^. 
On  the  eastern  sids^s sofls  rfHnraeariJonifenHiBarciL 
and  include  sands,  loams,  black  jind  light-eolourea 
clays,  pHKlucing,  in  the  heavier  soils,  cotton,  wheat, 
oa'.s,  Horgluim,  milo-maizc,  and  in  the  lighter,  cotton, 
maize,  fruit,  and  garden  products.  The  wc«stern 
portion  oontain.s  notaMy  fertile  soils,  yielding  abun- 
dant crops  of  kafir^aom.  milo-maia^  eotton,  wheat, 
oats,  peaches,  and  alfalfa.  DepositB  of  salt,  clay, 
and  gyjwum  occur  in  this  area.  Tlip  thin!  natunil 
province  of  Texa.s  is  tho  Plateau  Province,  having 
three  great  divisions:  the  Llano  E.stacado,  Staked  or 
Palisaded  Plains,  which  extend  beyonfl  the  limits  of 
the  state,  and  the  Edward's  and  .'Stockton  IMaleau. 
The  Llano  Estacado,  a  plateau  2S0O  to  4000  feet  in 
elevation,  derives  its  name  from  being  itself  an  ex- 
tep'ive  uplifted  mem,  surrounded,  except  on  the 
F.dward's  Plateau  side,  by  "breaks  ,  cliffs,  or  walls, 
which,  ai>  palisades,  h.ive  to  be  climbed  before  the 
plateau  is  attained.  The  phiteaux  are  tn-eless, 
gross-covered  prairies;  the  soils  are  fine,  .sandy  loains^ 
and  the  annual  rainfall  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
inehes.  Formerly  thii*  region  was  devoted  eotnely 
to  cattle,  })ut  now  alfalfa,  barley,  broom-corn,  maiae^ 
cotton,  wheat,  and  fruits  are  being  suceessfully  culti- 
v.tted.  The  water  supjilx  may  hv  made  abundiuit 
mainly  from  wells  at  a  deptii  of  IIX)  to  (UX)  feet. 
Attempts  to  utilize  these  for  irrigation  on  a  small 
aoale  are  now  being  made.  On  the  Edward's  Plateau 
the  upland  prairies  are  mdnly  given  over  to  eattle, 
shr-ep,  and  ^x>ats;  in  the  caflon  valleys,  however,  are 
alhivial  plains  in  which  cotton,  com,  milo-niaize, 
wlieat,  and  oats  are  a  success.  On  the  iStockton 
Plateau  the  formation  nwmbles  that  of  lulward's, 
but  the  rainfall  being  less,  averaging  only  fifteen 
inches  annually,  it  is  useil  almost  entirely  for  cattle. 

The  fourth  provinc**  is  that  of  the  Trans-Pecoe 
Mountains,  with  elevations  ranging  from  5000  to 
9.500  feet.  Here  the  chief  wealth  is  in  the  minerata, 
consisting  of  silver,  copper,  and  lead  of  good  grade 
and  some  gold,  tin,  zinc,  and  quicksilver.  Local 
conditions  have,  however,  retardetl  the  mining  devel- 
opment, and  silver  and  nuicksilver  are  the  only  ores 
worked  oo  a  commercial  oaaiB.  The  annual  rainfall 
on  these  mountains  is  aa  low  as  ten  to  fifteen  inohee, 
but  irrigation  of  the  volley  lands  is  practised  by  means 
of  impounds!  storm-water,  and  alfalfa  and  kafir- 
com  are  couunonly  grown.  The  chief  industry  of 
the  section  is  the  care  of  cuitle.  Omt  such  an  ex- 
tended area  the  drainage  is  naturally  diverse.  In 
the  east  there  are  numerous  small  streams  flowing 
south  and  east  into  the  Gulf  of  MexioQ^  in  the  Trane> 
Pecos  region  there  are  practically  ad  ilnaiiM  al  Al 
tlMl  nadt  the  tea.  In  the  arid  regjoaa  the  drainapw 
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phuniH'ls  fli»\v  only  for  a  nhorf  fimo  after  rainfall. 
On  the  west  and  wmth-wr.-;!  ln>uri(i;iry  thi-  Hki  (  iiain.ir 
ruiui  for  rj(M)  uuleH.  The  I'tro.s  Kiver  frosses  the 
iveatern  portion  of  the  state,  from  north  to  south, 
without  »  tributary.  It  has  a  brosd  plain  wbera  it 
«otcn  the  atate,  but  deaoends  into  an  inaeoeaaflble 
aafion  as  it  approaehea  the  Hio  Grande.  The  C'anii- 
dian  Kiver  erof<.seH  the  e.xtrenie  north  of  the  tstate 
from  wetit  to  ca.-^t  iinTcly  lus  a  Hinall  stream  on  a  wide 
bed  of  wt't  .Hand.  'I'lie  Red,  l}razo.s,  and  Colorado 
rivers  and  tin  ir  numerous  tributaries  rit»e  in  the 
Llano  Estacodo  and  flow  aouth  and  east  to  the  Gulf. 
Their  valleys  broaden  as  they  approach  the  ooaat 
and  end  in  verj-  wide  alluvial  nottoms.  Many  other 
rivers  originate  from  artesian  springs  at  the  foot  of 
the  e.'»carj)rii<'nts,  ealKnl  ISalcmtes,  at  the  south  of 
Edward's  Plateau.  The  annual  rainfall  in  Texas 
varies  from  40  to  50  inches  in  the  ea.st — it  is  60  at 
Texarkana — to  10  in  the  west.  Moreover,  the 
evaporation  in  the  west  ia  UKwiiio  as  oomparea  wHh 
that  in  the  east,  hence  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
is  humid,  the  west  arid.  The  Gulf  breezes  cool  the 
air  in  the  .summer,  and  bring  rains  to  the  nortli  .-md 
cast  in  winter  and  spring.  The  northf  rn  hmit  of 
the  Mexican  rainy  season,  with  its  water  from  the 
Pacific  in  summer  and  autumn,  reaches  the  Trani*- 
Pecos  Province  and  along  the  Rio  Gnuide.  The  cold 
winds  called  "Northers  .  blowing  froni  the  north- 
west or  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  sweep  at  times 
over  the  whole  slate.  A  considerable  difference, 
20°  in  average  lenijierature  betwin-n  various  places 
Id  the  state,  is  observable. 

Population  and  Resources. — ^l^he  population 
of  Texas  as  given  by  the  thirteenth  decennial  census 
is  3,896.542.  This  causes  the  state  to  rank  fifth 
in  population  in  the  Union.  In  1850,  when  Texas 
was  first  enumerated  in  the  Unite<l  States  census^ 
the  number  of  inhabitant.'*  wa.s  given  a.n  212,592. 

Agriculture. — There  iri'  m  Texan,  according  to  the 
Federal  Census  Report  U'-HO;,  10y,22tj,U00  acres  of 
farm-knd,  and  27,120,000  acres  of  this  are  improved 
fann-Iand.  It  is  estimated  that  the  state  has 
167,8(>5,000  acres  of  tillable  land.  At  present  the 
number  of  farni.s  is  given  by  the  census  (1910)  as 
416,377,  with  jui  average  of  2(i2  acres  to  the  fann. 
Over  1  ,(XK),()0()  acres  arc  now  (I'.lll)  under  irrigation, 
representing  an  investment  of  $17,tXX),(XX)  for  irrigat- 
ing plants.  Sevo^  large  irrigating  enterprisea  an 
bemg  inaugurated  that  will  greatly  extend  the  acreage 
under  irrigation  in  1912.  The  total  value  of  farm 
propertv  in  the  state  (lands,  buildings,  impletiients, 
and  niachinery)  was  $1,S70,2  }«),(10t)  in  1010.  In 
I'Jll  till'  acreage  for  some  staple  crup.s  i.s  given  offi- 
cially as  follows:  cotton,  10,868,000:  com,  9,240,000: 
wheat,  1,240,067;  potaioet  oSflOi;  rie^  37fi,000; 
tobaaoob  600. 

The  ffbDowing  figures,  eolled  from  the  offices  of 
the  State  and  Federal  Conuni.s.Kioner8  of  Agriculture, 
show  the  values  of  same  Te.xa^  crt)p  yields  for  the 
year  1910:  cotton  and  cotton  seiil,  $2t)f),95o,044 ; 
com,  $I14,20(>,(XX);  wheat. $1K.4(J4.(KX);  oats, $11, 44.?,- 
000;  barley,  $135,000;  rye,  $17,0(K);  rice.  $5,942,000; 
emmet  and  spelt,  $30,000;  kafir-com  and  miio-maixe. 
t3,900,()()0;  peanuts,  $1,430,000;  other  grasses  and 
8«H><Is,  $7.tO.()(X);  potatoes,  S.'i.3<>t>, 000;  g\verl-pof  atocs 
and  yams,  $2,600,000;  hay  and  for.ige.  $i;i.9(KMXK); 
tobacco,  $105,000;  sugar-cane,  $4.:)il(),(X)0;  brotmi 
corn,  $ltiO,000;  truck,  MO,000,(XX):  total  value, 
1476,733.944. 

Tha  United  States  Oovenmient  Bulletin,  abowing 
the  numbar  tt  bales  of  cotton  ginned  to  20  March, 
1912,  gives  Tejiaa  4,437,876  bales  as  against  3,172,4^8 
for  the  entire  season  in  1910.  The  t.i})lc  given  above 
names  only  the  principal  crops  .md  jiroducts.  The 
Texas  Haymakers'  Aaiociation  has  estimated  the 
Tahie  of  the  Texas  hay  crop,  inchiding  local  oonainiq)- 
tioo  and  intar-atata  iihii»iMDt«'-tbo  emaus  doM  not 


give  such  local  shipments— at  $180,000,000.  Alto- 
gether, the  Cistimate  of  Texas  farm  and  garden  prod- 
ucts, not  including  Uvostock,  gives  a  market  vaJw^ 
tion  of  $650,000,000  annually.  A»  Tena  laMli  to 
the  production  of  cotton  aoalao  in  range  cattle,  peoan^ 
figs,  wateraieloM,  beea,  and  hooey. 

Livmlnrk. — The  livestock  statistics  given  below 
are  taken  from  the  office  of  the  Commiiwioiier  of 
.\griculture  of  the  State  of  Te.\;i.s  and  from  the  1'.  S. 
Cermufl  (1910).  The  tigun  ^  give  the  value  of  animals 
in  the  state: 

Milch  cows,  $33,542,000;  other  cattle,  $100,104,000; 
hofBSB,   $97,199,000;   mules,    $69,498,000;  sheep, 

$5,1.54,300;  goats,  $2,000,000:  hogs,  $lK,7(r2.400; 
poultry,  $4,806,65:3;  total  value,  $340,00t),352; 
number  of  colonies  of  boee  238,107;  value,  $675,000. 
The  wool  product  given  by  the  Federal  census,  1910, 
for  the  then  current  year  is  valued  at  $2,202,342. 
Conaervative  estimates  <d  the  dairying  iwuiiUy  ia 
Texaa  state  4,000,000  Iba.  aa  the  ou^nt  from  tka 
creameries  in  1010.  Official  reports  of  the  Fish  and 
Uy.itcr  Ct>niiiii.^ion  for  the  vear  t'liding  1  .August, 
inil,  relative  to  the  fish  ancf  oyster  catch  in  Texas 
waters,  give:  oysters.  110,550  barn'ls;  fish,  3|231^169 
lbs.  Many  thouaaada  of  pounds  of  fish  are  < ' 
by  fiahennen  and  aportamen  who  do  not  oo 
the  Uoense  Act,  and  whose  catch  ia  not 
The  timber  and  lumber  industry-  from  tlw iMt 
is  value<l  for  it,"  output  at  Sl.l.jO.OOO. 

Mini  ral.s.—'Vhv  fnllowinn  ligun-s  are  taken  from  n 
statement  made  by  the  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
l->onomic  Geology  and  Technology  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  They  have  been  compared  with  figures 
from  the  United  StMtea  Geological  Survey  for  1000 
and  show  the  increase  or  decrease  that  may  be  ex- 
pected from  one  year  to  another-  though  the  general 
■urns  may  differ  but  comparatively  little. 

Asphalt,  $1,()40,S45;  clav  industries,  excluding 
potterv,  $2,7M,si.'',;  vua],  §2,397,868;  fuller's  earth, 
$8,r>S2;  granite,  $6(^909;  iron  ore,  134.003;  lignite. 
$763,107;  Ume,  t228i82;  Ifanoatooe,  $477,230; 
mineral  waters,  $128,549;  petroleum,  $6,605,78S; 
pottery,  $112,604;  quicksilver,  $151,413;  salt,  ti272,- 
568;  sandstone,  ?1(\171;  sand  and  gravel,  $517,226; 
silver,  $2().").371;  stone  (<ru.shed\  $306,862;  tin, 
$2,5S6;  cement,  gvI^^*um,  nitur.tl  gas  and  sandf 
lime-brick,  estimated  $500,000;  total,  $16,597,367, 

Ifom/aelMrM.— The  value  of  the  manufactured 
products  ofTana  as  shown  for  1009  (U.  S.  Census, 
1910)  is  1327,806,000,  the  capital  invested  being 
$2l('>,s7(i,(KX)  and  the  raw  material^  used  being 
valued  at  ?  1 7H,  1 79,000.  The  industries  given  do 
not  include  any  who«e  pro<hict»  are  litw  than  $500  a 
year  and  likewise  exclude  steam  laundries.  The  total 
wealth  of  the  state  as  shown  by  the  report  compiled 
by  the  State  Compt roller's  Department  for  1911  ia 
valued  at  $2,515,632,745.  Hie  capital  and  surplus 
of  Texas  banks  amounts  to  $113,055,017,  while  the 
deposits,  1  June,  1911,  ainounttnl  to  $2()«),tjt)4,471 . 
thew  figures  being  taken  from  the  Texas  Bank  Direc- 
tory (1911),  excluding  a  number  of  private  banks 
not  rendering  a  npon. 

MxANB  or  CoMMUNicATioM.— TeocM  has  140^000 
miles  of  public  highways.  36,000  mflea  of  iriiidi  are 
graded  and  are  chuwfHi  as  improved  highways. 
Be.«ides  these  last  many  thousand  miles  are  naturally 
of  ^;^ll•ll  good  formation  as  to  be  pa.'^sahlc  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  juid  do  not  re<iuire  much  expenditure, 
while  many  thousand  miles  more  receive  attention 
in  places,  but  ajs  nol included  in  the  class  "improved 
highway".  The  total  railroad  mileage  of  the  state 
is  16,192.34  mih^s.  These  figures  are  derived  from 
the  re|)orl  compilecl  by  the  com jit roller's  department 
of  the  state.  The  Port  of  Galveston  is  the  principal 
port  of  Texas  and  the  south-west.  The  total  foreien 
Dusiness  of  the  Galveston  customs  district  for  the 
fisnal  vmr  ^ndinc  m  Jun#i.  1011.  was  tW6.IM.0iat 
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of  this  the  exporta  were  in  value  $220,191,365.  The 
ooast^wiiie  commerce  of  the  port  in  estimated  at 
$200,0(X),000.  Fort  Arthur,  the  port  next  in  impor- 
tance to  Galveston,  had  on  30  June,  1911,  foreiRn 
exports  for  the  year  to  the  value  of  $23,9K1,()K1; 
the  value  of  the  imports  was  $173,H15.  The  d«)nu«atic 
commerce  of  this  port  is  said  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
foreign.  The  towns  of  Beaumont  and  Oriinge  will 
soon  share  with  Port  Arthur  in  the  commercial  bene- 
fits of  deep  water,  all  three  being  connected  by  the 
Sabine  Neches  Canal,  now  about  to  bo  dee{>ened  to 
25  feet.  Houston  aho  is  to  share  with  Galveston  by 
the  completion  of  the  ehii)-channel  which  connrcts 
the  city  with  Galveston  Bay.  The  securing  of  dwp 
water  at  Aransas  Puss  will  make  Harbor  Island  an- 
other deep-water  jxirt.  Velawo  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Bra«o9  River,  and  Point  Isabel  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  will  yet  be  important  porta  for  deep- 
sea  commerce,  al- 
though only  begin- 
nings are  now  in  evi- 
dence. The  project 
of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  form  an 
inland  water-way 
from  the  west  coast 
of  Florida  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  skirting  the 
Gulf  Coast,  through 
the  protected  bays 
where  jx)ssible,  has 
been  alreatly  begun 
in  one  section  in 
Texas,  between  the 
Brazos  River  and 
Matagorda  Bay, 
through  the  main- 
land. Other  chan- 
nels are  being  main- 
tained in  various 
places  while  some  of 
the  rivers  arc  utilixed 
for   navigation  and 

Erojecta  for  rendering 
eing  prosecuted. 


tin  ia  1777;  in  the  medical  department,  Galveston, 
285. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  was 
opened  in  1876  with  Federal  aid.  Ita  preeent  enrol- 
ment is  1126.  The  Legislative  appropriation  for 
ita  maintenance  and  that  of  other  collrg(>H  is  shown 
below. 


ARiicultural  and  Mrehanical  CoUe(e  

Bani  Houston  Normal  School  

South-wfRt  'IVnos  Noriiiiil  .School  

North  Tpxiw  Normal  School  

Weat  Texas  Norninl  ."School  

Collngt*  of  Industrial  Art*  

Prairie  View  Normal  and  Industrial  College 


Institute  for  the  Blind  

Inittitute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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1913 

t  S6,750 

$3AH.3S0 

33.000 

61.000 

33.000 

S8.G0O 

33.000 

92.000 

27.500 

50,946 

39.575 

121.300 

48.000 

lOlO-U 

1912-13 

1161.430 
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them  more  navigable  are 
T^e  value  of  Texas  shipping, 
steamstiips,  and  sailing  vesi^els  given  by  the  comi>- 
troller's  department  is  S2,2m),s.-,(). 

Educational  System. — The  public  educational  sys- 
tem of  Texas  includes,  under  State  control,  the  ITni- 
versity  of  Texas  at  Austin,  and  its  medical  depart- 
ment at  Galveston;  the  Ap-icultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  College  Station;  four  normal  schools 
8ituate<l  respectively  at  Hunt.sville,  Sjin  Marcos, 
Denton,  and  Canvon;  the  College  of  Industrial  Arta 
(for  women)  at  Denton;  the  normal  and  industrial 
Bchool  for  coloiu-ed  youths  at  Prairie  View,  and  the 
high  Bchoola  and  common  schools  in  the  various  in- 
dependent and  common  school  districts  of  the  State. 
The  intention  expressed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas  of  establishing  a  university,  and 
the  later  endowment  granted  by  the  Congress  to  give 
it  effect  (1H;}9),  never  attained  fruition.  In  1S69  the 
new  Constitution  of  the  State  again  directed  the 
establishment  of  a  university  and  in  accordance  with 
this  mandate  the  Legislature  (1871)  refunded  a  prior 
endowment  of  $100,000  and  added  thereto  1,000,000 
acres  of  land.  In  1881  the  main  university  was 
located  at  Austin  and  the  medical  department  at 
Galveston.  Tlie  main  university  was  ojwned  in  1883 
with  an  enrollment  of  221  students.  Not  until  1891 
did  the  medical  department  receive  ita  first  students. 
The  income  of  the  university  from  ita  lands  is  about 
$170,0(X)  yearly;  the  legislative  appropriation  for 
1912  is  $268,545,  in  1913  it  will  be  $400,000.  The 
institution  naa  49  profeaaors,  43  instructors, 
10  tutors,  10  fellows,  34  student  assistants;  the 
prtaent  enrolment  in  the  main  imivwaitv  »t  Au»- 
XIV— 35 


Thc'chool  prop- 
erty in  in(ie|M>ndent 
school  districts,  in- 
cluding cities  and 
towns,  ia  valued  at 
$16,602,342,  and  in 
common  school  dis- 
tricts at  $6.tv44,998. 
Enrolled  in  the  scho- 
lastic census  of  the 
inde[>endent  districts 
are  368,:«)3  children, 
in  the  common  school 
districts  are  623,106; 
in  all  991,409  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  17, 
thcBcholawtic  age  fixed 
by  law.  The  total 
available  fund  for  the 
current  year  from  all 
B*)urces  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  children 
iB$13,3r)l,121. 

Political  IIis- 
TDUv. — Early  in  the 
sixteenth  century  Spanish  exjilorers  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  in  the  interior  of  the  territor>'  haid  gain<>d  a 
knowltxlge  of  Texas,  among  the  first  being  Alonzo 
Alvarez  de  Pinetla.  AlvarNtinez,  better  known  as  Ca- 
vezadeVaco,  unmistakably  investigatwl  the  Gulf  shore 
from  Florida  to  Mexico  before  1530,  and  had  even 
traversed  Texas  from  the  coast  probably  near  Gal- 
veston to  a  point  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paao.  There  ia 
evidence  to  show  that  Coronado,  in  his  memorable 
northern  expetlition  from  Mexico,  1540,  travelled  near 
Sjin  Eliwu-io  and  entered  the  pueblo  of  the  Tig^'as, 
afterwards  calle<l  Ysleta,  where  a  church  was  built. 
A  church  si  ill  exists  on  what  is  said  to  be  the  site  of 
that  built  under  the  eye  of  Coronado.  Spain's 
knowledge  of  this  coimtiv,  however,  had  no  result 
towards  its  occupation  be/ore  the  landing  of  I^  Salle 
in  1685.  Robert  CaveUer  dc  \a  Salle,  who  had 
sailed  down  the  Mississippi  to  ita  mouth  in  1682. 
was  returning  from  France  in  1685  prepared  to  foimd 
a  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  "Father  of  Waters" 
and  hold  the  great  river  for  France;  because  of  an 
error  in  his  estimate  of  the  latitude  of  ita  mouth  he 
passed  the  mighty  stream,  and  sweeping  along  the 
Gulf  Coast  landed  in  Matagorda  Bay  in  Texas, 
which  he  named  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard.  In  this 
neighlxjurhood  he  attempted  to  found  a  colony  and 
called  the  place  Fort  St.  Ixiuia.  From  it  he  made 
expeditions  to  discover  the  position  of  his  confrere  de 
Tonti,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  a  colony  near 
the  mouth  of  the  IlUnois  River.  On  one  of  these  La 
Salle  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  followers,  an  enemy 
of  his  nephew,  Duhaut.  His  faithful  friend  and 
companion.  Father  Anastase  Douay,  buried  in  Texas 
aoil  the  body  of  this  intrepid  and  enterprising  explorer. 
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The  colony  wiis  Mxm  soattt-red  and  dosfroywl  by 
sickni'ss  and  (ho  Indians.  When  news  of  the  French 
attempt  reached  Mexico  Don  Alonzo  dc  Leon  was 
sent  by  the  Count  of  Mondova.  Viceroy  of  Mexico 
(1686),  to  scour  the  country  and  orive  out  the  French. 
De  I^eon  visited  the  niina  frf  Fort  St.  liOuis  and  made 
some  httic  explorations  on  hw  way.  Later,  in  liVM) 
and  lO'Jl,  soini'  atlcmpt.s  were  made  to  occupy  the 
"New  I*hilip|iincM",  a.-s  the  territory  was  called. 
Twenty-three  years  later  (1714),  C'adilljw,  Governor 
of  Tifflliwiliffa,  sent  Huchorau  St-Di  nis  into  Texas 
territory  to  establish  trade  with  Mexico.  St-Denis, 
•dventurous  and  enterprising,  met  with  remarkable 
Bureefw  an<l  the  trail  known  us  the  old  San  Antonio 
road  from  Xaeondochcs  to  the  Hio  Grande  wius  the 
arterj'  throiinh  wliieh  eoninieree  flo\ve<l  between  the 
nation.s.  Other  movements  of  the  French  evoked 
counter  actions  from  the  Spanish.  It  may  b6  V»> 
marked  that  the  ap[>ellation  Tocas  probably  arose 
from  I^  Hjupe's  dating  a  letter  from  the  territory 
of  "I^LS  Tekius",  altliounh  some  ju^oril)''  the  hestowal 
of  the  name  to  do  Li-on.  The  Frenrh  trade  enter- 
prises stimulate*!  Spain  to  inaugurate  in  1715  an 
extcndnl  |)residio  and  mission  jilan  to  hold  the 
country  and  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  Indians. 
Many  tribes  of  these  inhabited  the  broad  prairies; 
some,  wild  and  untamable;  others,  Mdentary,  gath- 
m)d  in  towns  or  pnehUix,  and  poiwe«ging  a  rude  kind 
of  civilization.  Sonie  of  tht!se  puebios  an?  iitill 
traceable  and  the  ancient  town  of  the  Tejas  Indians 
oooe  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Mound 
Pfenfaie.  The  Spanish  missionary  effort  s{K)ken  of 
man  particukrly  in  anotlMr  mrt  of  this  article 
oovers  the  period  from  1716  to  iTM.  Other  efforta 
were  mmic  r>y  the  Fn  nrh  to  utilize  this  land,  rl.iiincd 
becau-s*'  of  La  Salle'K  du«-over>'  and  seltlentent,  and 
various  ptrunjihf  b«'twivn  Ixjth  count  rii-s  were  finally 
settled  by  the  ceRslon  to  Spain  of  Louisiana  in  17t>3. 
n«viouB  to  this  in  17'2S,  however,  Snaniah  settlers 
from  the  Canary  lalspda  supplemented  by  others  from 
Menoo  were  introdueed  at  great  expinis<>,  and  Texas 
was  made  a  separate  pn)viii(  ('.  T!ic  civilized  jiopu- 
lation,  half  or  more  Kuroiteiin.  lio\ve\('r,  grew  very 
dowly  (30(X)  in  1711  and  in  ist),^,  only  Hm). 

From  the  latter  pju-t  of  the  eightccoth  century 
tiMte  hiul  been  renewed  attempts  to  otter  the  tem- 
tor>'  New  Soam  from  the  Louisiana  aide  for  the 
pufiKjae  of  trade.  The  policy  of  Spain  had  opposed 
all  trade  with  foreign  nations,  but  wnne  fontrribnnd 
was  no  doubt  connived  at  or  legitimate  riKht.H  to 
trade  granted  from  time  to  time.  Tin'  i  xptdition  of 
Philip  Nolan  towanls  the  end  of  thi.s  eighteenth 
century  (1797),  to  provide  honss  for  the  arm^  in 
Lodsiaoa  from  the  wikl  herds  romins  the  nrairies 
of  Tens,  attsaeted  the  attention  of  tfnitea  States 
citizens  to  Texas.  When,  after  the  purchase  of 
Ix)uisiaua,  the  excitement  of  the  consi-tjuent  di.si)ute 
betwi'cn  the  I'nited  States  and  Spain  ha<l  ricen 
allayed  in  1805-06  and  Captain  Z<4)ulon  M.  Pike 
had  mads  bis  famous  expcaition  and  returned  his 
gjowing  report,  and  when  Bun's  attempt  at  empire 
eame  to  nau|idit>  this  interest  was  still  more  stimu- 
latad.  llcnee,  the  i  fTnrti  nf  Mexico  to  (piin  inde- 
pendence b«i?uniuij;  m  Is  10  M;ave  rise  to  filibustering 
movements  into  Irxi-^,  whose  eastern  boundary 
was  determined  on  tiie  purcluise  of  I'lnrida  in  1S19. 
These  were  followed  by  attempts  to  i  ilouizc,  so  that 
when  in  1821  Mexico  had  achieved  independence 
Stephen  F.  Anstin  and  other  smpresoriM,  as  they  were 
name<l,  rereivtHl  grants  of  land.**  for  colonies  and 
intnxlucc*!  many  fumilic:^  from  the  United  States  into 
Texas.  ( Ireat  land  privileges  were  given  these  early 
settlers,  but  some  restrictions  were  also  involved  in 
their  tenure,  onebdnctliat  they  profess  the  Catholic 
Faith.  In  practice,  howevir:  this  waa  interpreted 
in  a  wry  nominal  way.  Real  Oatlia&BB  also  entered 
fran  the  States  and  fram  Europe  at  this  period. 


Catholic  colonies  even  were  founded,  e.  g.  Irish  settle- 
ments near  Refugio  und  San  Patricio  on  the  Nueoes 
River  (1828  and  1829).  President  Bustamente's 
decree  of  1830  prohibiting  further  mtry  into  Tens 
of  colonists  from  the  United  States  and  delay  in 
separating  Texas  poUtically  from  Coahuila — they 
hiul  been  united  in  1824 — with  other  sources  of  dis- 
content, brought  about  a  successful  revolution  in 
1S3&-36.  On  16  March,  1836,  a  constitution  was 
adopted  for  the  Republic  of  Texas  and  signed  on  the 
seventeenth.  Its  inds|Mndent  existence  lasted  QBtfl 
1845,  when  it  was  annexed  to  the  United  Sutee. 

The  Territory  embraced  besides  its  present  area 
what  now  forms  part  of  New  Mexico,  of  ( )klahonifl,  of 
Kan!Du«,  of  Colorado,  and  even  of  Wyoming.  1  he 
portions  ouL^ide  its  present  border?!  \M  r,'  Bold  to  the 
united  States  in  18.'iO  for  S10.000,(XX).  The  mag- 
nUleent  poblio  domain  possessed  by  the  Texas  Gov* 
cmment  an  a  repubUc  and  retained  by  her  as  a  State 
gave  artip]!  .  .pi)ortunily  for  colonising  schemes,  and 
hemi  k'rant.s  of  land  were  made  to  promoters  of 
colniiu  H.  some  of  which  were  l.-irgely  Catholic.  Henr>" 
Ca.-'iro,  ( oiiMul  general  for  Texas  at  Paris,  obi.iincd 
large  grants  from  the  Republic  in  1842,  and  intro- 
duced five  hundred  families  from  France  a  few  yeam 
later.  Gastroville  on  tfa«  Medina  Birar  was  thus 
founded.  Shnilsrly  New  Bratmfeb  wss  settled  by 
the  Prinr  c  dr-  Solmn,  who  Itrought  over  German  and 
AL-^alian  larnilieN  a  year  or  ho  enrlier.  By  thia  liber- 
ality in  granting  lands  Tex.is  inviti<i  settlers,  u.^ing 
also  the  same  means  to  encourage  the  building  of  rail- 
roads within  het  borders.  The  war  with  Mexico  in 
1846  oaoeeming  the  Tens  bouDdanr  oeaaented  the 
union  of  the  young  State  to  her  oMer  sister  nation, 
but  this  union  was  rudely  broken.  The  Secession 
movt'tiient  of  ISfil  carrie<l  T«'X!is  away  from  th*-  l  «-d- 
eral  ( 'lovi  rium  iit .  Texas  furnished  not  a  few  dis- 
tinguished generals  and  over  90.000  soldiers  to  the 
"Lost  Cause",  and  at  lirownsville,  lirazoa  Santiago, 
within  ita  boraen  was  fought  the  last  skirmish  of  the 
war  between  the  States,  on  13  April,  1865,  between  a 
partv  (if  Coiifi-dcrates  anrl  a  detachment  from  the 
division  of  (  ii-m  ral  ii:uik.H.  After  the  vicissitudes  of 
R(>(dnsirurti<in  the  State  Con.st iiulion  at  present  in 
force  was  adopted  (1876),  and  under  its  provisions 
and  l^i^ation  the  State  has  encouraged  every  form 
of  ksitiniate  enterprise.  In  population  and  wealth 
the  mate  has  made  rapki  strides.  The  natione  of  the 
world  have  pf)ure<l,  and  continue  to  pour  healthy,  in- 
du!4triou.-s  nKrieulturi.sls  into  her  territory.  Her  de- 
velopni'  tit  \i:iH  only  be^nn  and  lirr  untold  pomibilities 
promise  ronifort  and  wealth  to  him  who  fears  not  toil. 

Cathoi.ic  Histokt  and  Proorssb. — The  history  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Texas  b^ins  practically  with 
the  landing  of  La  Salle  in  February,  1685.  With  him 
was  A  missionary  force  of  seven  priests,  four  Recol- 
lects, and  three  Sulpicians,  who  ministered  to  the 
spiritual  wants  of  tin  I n neh  colony  at  Fori  St.  I.*^iuis 
while  it  la.sfcd.  On  i\n  <le.st ruction  by  the  Indians  in 
1G87  some  of  the.se  doubtk«88  pcrishe^l  with  their  flock, 
the  others  made  their  way  to  the  I<'rcnch  settlemenla 
further  north.  Don  Alonio  de  I.«on,  Governor  of 
Coahuila,  was  accompanied  in  his  expedition  from 
Monelova  to  the  site  of  Salle's  settlement  in  1680 
by  Fray  Damian  Martinez  or  Marzanct  from  the 
Franciscan  Ajiostolic  colie^fe  of  Santa  Cruz  at  (Juere- 
taro.  Two  of  thc^e  rolle^jet^  were  established  in 
Mexico,  one  at  Queretaro  in  the  seventeenth  cent  urv, 
the  other  later  (1706),  at  Zacateesa.  VhMn  these 
centres  nussionar>'  activity,  on  the  rrorcsentation  of 
Father  Damian,  began  among  the  Inoians  of  Texas. 
In  ir»90  I.eon  again  returned  to  the  niinp  nf  Fort  St. 
L<»ui8.  This  time  Father  DamiMn  wuh  four  other 
Franci.scans  again  accompanie«l  liim  and  estalili.slM-d 
the  mission  of  San  Fnmcisco  dc  los  Teias  in  eastern 
Texas  among  the  Teias  Indians  on  the  TMllit]f  Bivw. 
On  16  May.  1661.  Doaiinn>  de  Tena,  saePBSSHK  ol 
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Leon  as  (iovernor  uf  the  Province  of  Coahuila,  with 
the  intent  of  occupying  and  settling  Texas,  set  out 
from  Monclova  with  "officers,  civil  and  military", 
bringing  with  them  BoldierH,  labourers,  and  artisans, 
together  with  domestic  animals  and  seetls  for  farming. 
With  this  expedition  went  nine  Franciscan  fathers, 
Francisco  Hidalgo,  Nicolas  Kecio,  Miguel  E^teilcs, 
Pedro  Fortuny,  Pedro  Garcia,  Ildefonso  Mongc,  Jose 
Saldona,  Antonio  Miranda,  and  Juan  de  Garayuschea. 
These  priests  attended  the  settlements  founded  during 
the  expedition  on  the  Red  River,  the  Nechcs,  and  the 
Guadalupe,  establishing  there  missions  for  the  Indians 
and  baptizing  many  thousands  of  them. 

Although,  in  consequence  of  the  rebelhon  of  the 
Indians  aeainst  the  mihtar>'  and  rehgious  discipline  of 
the  presidioH  and  missions  (1603),  King  Philip  II  of 
Spain  authorized  the  abandonment  of  these  poets, 
"until  such  time  as  circumstances  should  offer  more 
hope  of  success",  it 
is  certain  that  the 
devoted  missionaries 
did  all  that  was  pos- 
sible to  attend  to  the 
religious  nee<l.«<  of  such 
of  their  converts  as 
remaimxl  fiuthful.  In- 
deed we  know  that 
d  uring  the  period  from 
lOMlo  1714  the  Spjin- 
ish  mi-ssionariefl,  when 
forced  to  withdraw, 
took  with  them  to  San 
.\ntonii>  their  faithful 
Indians  and  were 
brought  back  to  these 
missions  by  Don  Do- 
mingo Hamonin  1714. 
In  1703  the  Mission 
San  Francisco  dc 
Solano  was  founded 
on  the  Rio  Grande  ^     .  ^ 

by  Franciscans  from  *" 
Queretaro;  afterwards  this  mission  was  moved 
in  17()S  or  1709  to  the  interior  of  Te.xas  and 
called  San  Ildefonso;  again  in  1710  or  later  (1713) 
it  was  move<l  back  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  called 
San  Joe6.  This  mission  was  moved  by  Father 
Antonio  Margil  de  Jesus  to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar 
and  located  at  San  Pedro  Springs  under  the  name 
of  San  Antonio  de  Valero  about  171K;  in  1732  it 
was  moved  to  the  military  plaza  in  San  Antonio, 
and  in  1744  to  the  site  it  miw  occupies,  where 
it  was  named  the  "Alamo".  About  1783  the  mis- 
sion became  a  parish  church,  and  on  2  January, 
1793,  the  Bisliop  of  Monterey  directed  the  records  to 
be  handed  over  to  the  curate  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 
The  expe<lition  of  St.  Denis  in  1714  Itnl  the  Duke  of 
l.,inare«.  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  favour  a  widespread 
mission  movement  in  Texas,  and  so  from  that  date  the 
founding  of  these  religious  institutions  went  on  with 
f^rcat  spirit.  Father  Margil,  referred  to  above,  whoee 
virtues  were  declared  heroic  by  Pope  Gregory'  XVI, 
founded  the  missions  of  Guadalupe  among  the  Nacog- 
doches, Dolores  among  the  Ae«,  and  San  ^Iiguel  among 
the  Adacs  Indians,  also  the  mission  of  Nuestra  S<»nora 
del  Pilar  de  los  Adaes.  The  founding  of  other  mis- 
sions in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  is  also 
ascribed  to  this  holy  priest.  In  June,  1719,  during 
the  war  between  Spain  and  France,  the  missionaries 
and  their  faithful  Horks  were  again  forctnl  to  retire  to 
San  Antonio,  but  after  the  ress:ilinn  of  hostilities 
th€«e  mis.sions  were  n'-^'stabli-sheti  ami  the  French  set- 
tlers in  Ixiuisiana,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  profit4><l  by 
them,  that  of  Nuestra  Senora  del  Pilar  de  los  Adiies 
being  only  about  twenty  miles  from  Natchitoches. 

Father  Margil  was  also  the  founder  of  other  mis- 
Hioos:  among  them  one  of  the  most  beautiful  io  the 


neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  the  Mission 
San  Jo8^,  founded  1720.  Even  in  decay  this  niLspion 
arouses  the  most  intense^  interest,  its  artistic  carvings 
and  sculpture  exciting  wonder.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhooa  Ls  the  mission  of  La  Purissima  Goncepcion, 
dating  back  to  5  March,  1731,  when  the  cunierstone 
of  its  church  was  laid  by  Father  Bargarro  and  Captain 
Perez  of  the  San  Antonio  garrison.  At  the  same  time 
and  near  the  same  site  were  built  the  mi.ssions  San 
Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Francisco  de  la  Esj)ada,  but 
the  original  missions  of  all  these  titles  were  founded  in 
1716  on  the  San  Marcos  River.  Other  missions  were 
founded  in  various  narts  of  the  territory*  of  Texas  up 
to  1791.  Among  tnese  may  be  mentioned  Espiritu 
Santo,  founded  first  in  1722  ncjir  Fort  St.  Louis;  La 
Bahia,  also  founded  in  1722  at  Fort  St.  Louis,  and 
with  its  neighbour  transfcrn  tl  later  to  Goliad ;  Rosjirio 
(1754),  near  San  Juan,  and  Refugio,  on  Mission  River, 

the  Lust  foundation  of 
the  kind,  in  1791. 
San  Saba  Mi.ssion,  on 
the  San  Saba  River, 
in  what  is  now  Men- 
ard County,  was 
foundc<l  in  1734  by 
a  company  of  priests 
from  Santa  Fe, 
among  the  India:* 
Brnma  (Wild  Indians) 
— the  .\parhes  ami 
Coinancljes,  for  the 
humane  reason  of  t!ie 

Eriests  that  it  was 
etter  to  civilize  than 
to  kill  them.  This 
mission  gave  great 
encouragement  t»»lhe 
zealous  workers  tmtil 
the  reo|H>ning  of  the 
San  Saba  silver 
,.     »  L.  mines,  Las  Ahnagros, 

bODTH  ur  bAM  Antoniu,  Huilt  1718    „    ^-^     .    ...  ;  i  _ 

'  a  project  which  re- 

sulted in  the  demoralization  of  the  Indians.  Dur- 
ing a  war  between  the  Comanches  and  Apaches 
in  175H,  the  former,  .seizing  the  onportunitv  when 
the  small  Spanish  garrison  was  ausent,  fell  uiwn 
the  mission  and  destrovwl  all,  both  pastors  and  flfwk. 
Even  the  small  guard  of  soldiers  did  not  escafK*. 
Tradition  informs  us  that  no  one  was  left  to  tell  the 
news  of  the  massacre.  The  remains  of  the  missions 
still  to  be  tHi'n,  in  a  greater  or  less  degnn-  of  preserva- 
tion or  ruin,  give  ample  testimony  to  the  labours  of  the 
Franciscans  among  the  Indians,  and  demonstrate  what 
could  have  been  achieved  if  the  work  of  God  had  not 
been  interfered  with.  Suflicient  has  been  said  under 
California  Missions  to  indicate  the  metluKi  of  the 
missionaries  with  the  Indians,  the  nature  of  their 
buildings  and  enclosures,  and  the  routine  of  their  work 
for  the  spiritual  betterment  and  civilization  of  the 
Indians. 

When  the  movement  bi»fore  rt>ferred  to,  of  colonis- 
ing the  Pn«vince  of  Texas  with  settlers  from  Canary 
Islands  and  other  Spanish  dependenci<%  was  put  into 
effect  (172S),  the  hrst  colony  was  founded  in  San 
Antonio  and  the  colonists  were  fairly  well  estal)- 
lished  in  1731.  They  had  built  their  dwellings  around 
the  "Plaza  of  the  Constitution",  or  present  Main 
Plaza  (calh-*!  by  these  colonists,  however,  in  menior>- 
of  the  8«'a-girt  home  they  hjul  left,  "Plaza  des  l:us 
Islas"),  and  given  their  cil.v  the  name  Sjin  Fernando. 
Content  for  a  short  time  with  a  small  chajwl  of  their 
own,  which,  together  with  the  mission  church  of  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  in  the  adjoining  and  pre-existing 
settlement,  temj>orarily  satisfied  their  religious  njtfls, 
they  founded  in  1744  and  dedicated  in  1749  the  church 
of  San  Fernando,  part  of  which  is  still  u.sed  as  the 
aaoctuary  of  the  cjithedral  of  Sao  Feraando.  the  catb»' 
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dml  cliurrh  of  the  Diocfw  of  San  Antonio.  The 
fi])iritu:Ll  Jurisdiction  of  the  Diofpso  of  ( luaii.ilajarz^ 
exit'ii'ltxi  ()\  er  Texas  until  the  erection,  in  Mexico,  of 
tlie  Diocese  of  Nuevo  Lc6n,  now  Mont<?roy,  under  the 
title  of  LinareN,  in  1777,  and  Texas  formed  part  of  ita 
tflnitMy.  The  Franciscan  mlanoiis  were  immediate 
under  a  prewdent  of  mimions.  One  of  these  at  this 
date  (17/7),  by  an  Indult  of  Pope  Clement  XIV,  was 
empowered  to  administer  confirmation  in  all  parts  of 
Tejuia.  Don  I'edro  de  Nava,  commandjmt-general  of 
Chihuahua,  whose  jurisdiction  included  part  of  Texas, 
iflsued  a  decree  in  1794  by  which  the  temporalities  of 
all  the  missions  of  his  two  provinces  "were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities".  It  also  '^direct<Hl 
the  division  of  their  lands  in  severalty  among  the 
inhabitants  of  these  cslahlislniirntH"'.  In  Ti  xa.«,  how- 
ever, the  process  (»f  wculiirizatioii  went  on  wry 
slowly.  In  1H18  tlie  missions  in  some  parts  of  Texas 
were  still  flourishing  when  the  Spanish  Cort  es  secular- 
iseddltlwiniMkmi  in  Texas.  Not  unt  111823  did  the 
kst  ci  tlw  nuMons  at  San  Antonio  become  extinot, 
when  the  Government  of  Mexico  put  into  execution 
the  decree  of  the  Cort<'*<.  It  was  not  until  1S27  that 
the  last  of  the  mission  lands  were  diNtributc<i  among 
the  individual  Indim  reduddos,  who  formerly  had 
possessed  them  in  common.  Diocesan  priests  took 
the  places  of  the  Fraaetscan  friars  :is  they  departed, 
when  the  population  required  it.  The  archives  of 
the  missions  went  with  their  keepers  to  Queretaro  and 
Znciitcras.  These  with  the  various  n-pDrlH  wnt  from 
time  to  time,  during  the  (•♦  ntury  and  :i  (|uarter  of  mis- 
sionary activity,  would  be  a  most  intr  roting  field  for 
the  historian,  while  funiishiug  unbounded  pathos  for 
Chepoet. 

The  experiment  of  1728  proved  too  expensive  to  be 
repeated  and  so  the  population  of  European  extraction 
remained  small,  as  we  liave  seen.  I.atcr,  however 
(IsUot,  when  the  boundary  dispute  with  the  United 
•States  seemetl  likely  tt)  assume  a  warlike  jispc^rf 
b«>^iidee  troops  to  occupy  mihtary  posts  Spain  hurried 
hundreds  of  families  of  aettkn  to  take  possession  of 
the  country.  These  wan  of  ooune  provided  with 

Sriests  and  in  1805-1806  we  find  Don  nrfano  Feliciano 
farin,  Bishop  of  Nuevo  Ix^n,  making  a  visitation  in 
the  province,  setting  church  affairs  in  order,  and  mak- 
ing a  ciroumstutiu  lepoii  of  the  apirituu  eondition 
of  the  people. 

When  Capt.  Zebulon  M.  Pike  visited  Texas  on  his 
famous  eipeditioD  (1806-06)(  he  ramarked  the  holy 
fives  and  refinement  of  the  priests  he  had  met,  their 
blessed  influence  upon  their  flocks,  and  \hv  general 
happim-ss  and  morality  of  tlie  people.  The  Kuiopi  an 
population  of  i  tun^i-  reniaine<l  tumuli  (7(KH)  in  isOii, 
and  the  revolutionary  period  beginning  in  IhlU  and 
lasting  fully  a  decade  nwered  tue  general  standard 
both  w  BMKals  and  leUgion.  After  settlements  faun 
the  United  States  began  to  be  made  (1820),  we  find 
in  flic  correspondence  of  the  settlers  occasifmal  men- 
tion of  priest. s  still  wrving  POme  f)f  the  old  mission 
church*  s  :-.iMi  in  the  town.s.  In  the  oflieial  doeunienlH 
regulating  the  laving-out  of  colonial  towns  provision 
ia  ahraya  made  for  the  site  of  a  church  and  priest's 
houae  on  one  oC  the  public  iqMges,  though  of  ooune 
most  of  these  eokmists  weM  I^Niteslant.  The  Irish 
settlements,  largely  Catholic,  made  near  Refugio  and 
on  the  Nueces  Ri\er,  San  Patricio,  were  .xprved  by 
priests,  one  of  whom,  Father  Henry  I)<\\  le  ilS30),  i.s 
mentioned  by  non-Catholic  historiann.  .\  Father 
Michael  Muldoon  wsis  an  especial  favourite  of  the  old 
aettlen  from  the  United  State^  nonrCathoUc  m.  well 
aa  CafthoMe.  His  vtnts  and  those  of  his  colleai^es 
wen  eventa  in  the  settlements,  his  ministrations 
longed  for.  He  is  mentioned  r\»  participating  in 
some  of  the  stirring  i  .  i  rit-  imniediately  preceding  the 
Texas  Revolution.  When  not  from  Mexico  these 
priests  were  from  Kentucky,  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis, 
or  that  of  New  Orleana.  Even  in  the  acoounta  of  the 


Texas  Revolution  there  i.*<  mention  of  the  intervention 
of  pricstH  between  the  contending  partieti,  to  arrange 
for  the  burial  of  the  dead  after  a  battle  or  otherwise 
provide  for  human  needs,  corporal  as  well  as  ^>irituaL 
Yet  when  the  Republic  of  Texas  waacatablHbedQSaft) 
very  few  priests  were  in  Texas:  Father  J.  M.  0dm  aal 
Father  John  Timon,  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Mis- 
sion, from  their  8cminar\-  at  t  he  Barrens,  Perry  County, 
Missouri,  in  the  Dioct's*-  of  St.  Louis,  had  visited  In 
Texas  territory  previous  to  its  indepn-ndence,  and  con- 
tinued to  visit  there  with  other  priests  of  their  congre- 
ption.  In  Jtme,  1838,  Archbisoop  Blane  of  New  Qi^ 
leans  wrote  to  Bishop  Roeati  (q.  y.)  of  St.  LouiBWDdlo 
Father  John  Timon,  then  \'i8itor  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mission  in  the  United  States,  declaring  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  Holy  See  that  a  tru.stworthy 
person  be  8<'nt  to  examine  into  the  condition  of  reli- 
gion in  Texas  and  to  refwt  to  Rome.  The  Bishop  of 
New  Orleans  wished  Father  Timon  to  undertnlEe  jtliis 
work.  Father  Timon  accordingly  went  to  Tona. 
landing  at  Galvest  on  in  December,  183S,  aceompaniea 
by  M.  L'Eberia.  On  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Innocents 
the  vi.sitor  celebrated  in  Galveston  what  was  probably 
the  first  MiUMs  ever  said  in  the  city.  Many  ministra- 
t  ions  to  Cat  holies  were  retjuired  of  him,  both  there  and 
in  Hou.ston,  then  the  capital  of  the  iUfiublic,  whither 
he  went  on  31  December,  where  he  preached  in  the 
hall  of  Congrees  in  the  presence  of  many  legislators. 
On  his  return  to  Galveston  (9  January,  after  his 
tour  through  the  Rei)ublic,  a  committee  w  horn  lie  had 
apix)intod  to  provide  ways  and  means  for  arquiring 
a  lot  whereon  to  build  a  church,  met  him  and  rei)ort<  d 
favourably.  On  his^ visit  through  the  countrj-  he  bad 
found  the  care  of  rdigion  in  anything  but  a  good  stale, 
although  there  were  not  a  few  Catholics.  He  made 
an  official  report  of  his  findings  to  Bishop  Blanc,  who 
forwarded  it  to  Pome.  Although  Father  Timon  had 
previously  refu.se<l  to  be  made  Coadjutor  Bishop  of 
St.  Louis  with  the  right  of  Hucces.sion  (7  September, 
1839),  he  was  prevailed  ui>on  to  accept  the  honour 
of  Prefect  A|>oRt<iljc  of  Texas  with  power  to  administer 
confirmation  U2  April,  1840).  He  immediately  dis- 
patched Mgr  Odin  (q.  v.)  to  Texas  as  vice-prefect  and 
Father  Doutcrlounge  as  assistant,  and  a  little  later 
obtained  fur  the  vice-prefect  the  power  of  conferring 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  On  5  December, 
1840,  Father  Timon  reached  Galveston  for  the  second 
time.  He  at  once  urged  forward  the  efforts  of  the 
people  to  build  a  church  there  and  provide  means  to 
supi>ort  a  priest ,  <lisplaying  the  same  energj*  at  Hou»> 
ton.  Pushing  on  to  .\usfin.  nnw  the  capital,  he  jjre- 
wnted  letters  from  ( 'ariiinnl  1- ransoni  of  Prupag.anda. 
addre.s.Hed  to  President  Miiaheau  (J.  I.tmiar,  which 
letters  were  virtually  a  recognition  by  the  papal  gov- 
ernment of  the  independence  of  the'Republic.  The 
Tema  executive,  Vieo-Freaidakt  David  O.  fiumet, 
acting  for  President  Lamar,  then  abeent,  was  greatly 

plea.srnl  to  rvn  Wi^  fhe.^e  letters  t^n  2^5  Deeriiihrr, 
1H40,  tlie  lii.-'l  Ma.sH  was  ceiel)rate<l  ui  .Austin.  Mgr 
Timon  ^\;t'<  well  received  by  the  legislators  as  well  as 
by  the  executive.  He  preached  in  the  capitol  more 
than  onoe,  and  in  conversation  with  acting-Pwidsat 
Burnet  and  a  few  prominent  meoDlMn  of  rnnpiaa 
ereated  a  very  favourable  estimate  of  the  CSraoiSe 
Faith.  With  the  diplomatic  aid  of  M  de  Pnligny, 
minister  from  France  to  the  l;ei)ubl)c  of  Te.vas,  Mgr 
OdinV  for  \  n  ;-toratir>n  f>f  church  jiropcrty  was 
simntanj-ously  endorNe<i  by  the  It^cislators  to  whom 
it  was  first  read  in  private,  was  tlien  introduced  tO 
Congress,  and  passed.  Thus  by  Act  of  Congrec 
were  restored  to  "the  Chief  Pastor  of  tike  Cadgohe 
Church  in  the  Republic  of  Texa.s",  the  churches  of 
San  Fernando,  the  "Alamo"  (San  Antonio  de  Valero), 
I-a  Puris8ima  Concepcion,  San  Jose,  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano,  San  Francisco  de  la  Ksnada,  GoUad,  Victoria 
and  Refugio,  with  their  lots,  tlie  latter  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  aoraa.  Botumiog  to  Galveaton  Father  Timoo 
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administered  ronrirniadnn  flS  J;in  ,  lS?tl),  to  Mar- 
garet IV  Livy  whom  lie  had  ron verted  and  hapt  iz('<l  on 
the  15lli  of  the  same  month.  The  entry  in  the 
"Liber  Confirmatorum"  of  Galveston  Diocese  certi- 
fjring  to  this  sacnxi  function  may  be  said,  together 
with  the  baptismal  record  beginning  7  December, 
1S40,  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
Diof'i'Si'  of  (lahcston  (q.  v.). 

The  I*refeefure  Apostohe  of  Texas  was  made  a 
vicariate  AfKWtolic  in  1S42  hv  tlu-  Hull  of  I'ope  (Ireg- 

SY  XVI,  pubUshed  10  July,  isll.  Ht.  liev.  Jean- 
Biie  Odin,  previously  viee-prefeet  AiM)slolie,  was 
eonserrated  Hishop  of  CJaudiopotis  and  made  vicar 
Apostolic.  Bishop  Odin,  too,  had  previously  refused 
t.i  \><-  made  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Defniit  'May.  Is41». 

In  faet  Texas  was  singularly  ble.H.seii  at  tiiat  tiine  in 
having  labourers  who  were  quickly  deemed  worthy  of 
important  bishoprics.  Biabop  Timon  was  visitor  of 
the  houses  of  bis  order 
in  Texas  and  (Iimugh- 
out  the  United  Slates 
until  1817  wlieii  he 
was  made  Bishop  of 
Buffalo.  Rev.  John 
J.  Lynch,  CM.,  one 
of  the  oompanioDS  of 
rtishop  Odin  on  his 
coming  to  (;alv«'8ton 
(29  May,  1H41),  was 
made  president  of  St. 
Mar>''s  Collt»ge,  Bar- 
rens, Missouri,  in 
1S4H;  after  a  sm'ice 
of  Home  years  in  Texa-s 
fouiuii'd  Niagara  Tni- 
V'  r-ii  >  (Our  Lady  of 
Aum^ls,  Niagara  FalL^, 
N.  Y.)  in  inm;  and 
w.ts  ronsecrated  Bish- 
iiji  of  .'E("hin!us  and 
( "ojidjutor  of  Toronto 
»n  is:,9.  In  18(»0  he 
fluceeoded  to  the  See 


Marie  Dubuis,  D.D.  In  1S72  we  find  the  immense 
territory  of  the  dioet^e  organizetl  into  the  four  dis- 
tricts of  (ialvejiton,  San  .Antonio,  Brt)wnsville,  and 
Laredo,  a  vice-chancellor  Ix'ing  provided  for  each  dis- 
trict. This  organization  prepared  the  way  for  the 
ecclesiastical  di\nsion  (1874)  cl  the  State  of  Texas,  EI 
Paso  County  excepted  as  before.  AU  east  of  the 
Colorado  Hi\  ('r  reniaine<l  the  Diocese  of  Galveston, 
while  out  of  the  territ<)rv  west  and  south  of  this  river 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  State  were  crcctcfl  t)ie 
Diocese  of  San  Antonio  (q.  v.),  reaching  from  the 
Colorado  lo  the  Nueces  River,  tmi  the  Vicariate 
Apostolic  of  Brown.«ivi!le  (q.  v.),  now  (1912)  the  Dio- 
cese of  C-orpus  Christi,  westward  to  the  Rio  Cirandc. 
A  second  nivision  of  the  Dioces<?  of  Galves'o.i  wiw 
nuule  in  1K<|()  at  tlie  reciuest  of  Bishop  N.  A.  CjillaghiT 
and  the  Diocese  of  Dallas  (q.  v.)  was  formed  out  of  its 
northem  and  north-western  portions.  In  1891  £1 

Psso  County  hitherto 
belonging  to  fhe\'ira- 
riate  A]>o.stoll('  <»f  Ari- 
zomi  was  atfachetl  to 
the  DiiKt'st!  of  Dallas. 
Thus  within  the  St  ate 
and  embracing  all  of 
its  territory  are  the 
four  Dioceses,  Clal- 
vcHfon,  San  Antonio, 
Dallas,  and  Corj)US 
Christi.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  Diocese 
of  Galveston  is  given 
(1912)  as  70,000: 
whites,  6.') ,  000; 
blacks,  1200;  Mexi- 
cans, 3800.  St. 
Mary's  University, 
Galveston,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuit 
fathers.  St.  Marv's 
Seminary  at  La 
Porte  is  now  being 


MiSilolt  Of  Ii4  PnuRiu  OoacBPcioM,  Ban  AmoNto,  Rvivr  1731 
of  Toronto  and  became  its    managed  by  diocesan  priests,  under  the  presidency 


first  archbishop  and  Metropolitan  of  Ontario  in 
1870.     In  1844  the  settlement  of  New  Bnum> 

feLs,  Comal  County,  was  founded  and  in  1845 
('astrovillf.  The  colonists  were  mainly  Catholic 
VLs.'itian^  ()t!i(  r  Catholic  immigrants,  Poles,  (}er- 
rnans,  Bohemians,  Italians,  and  others,  have  since 
I  niitinually  come  into  the  State.  The  State  of 
Texas,  with  the  exception  of  £1  Paso  County,  which 
was  subject  to  the  Vicariate  of  Arisona,  was  erected 
into  a  tfioceso  in  1847  with  Bishop  Odin  as  bishop. 
There  were  then  t hirteen priests,  including  the  bishop, 
in  this  vast  territory.  Of  thes<>  at  lea.st  six  wen-  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Mission.  In  1849  three 
Oblutes  of  .Mary  Immaculate  were  brought  from  C^m- 
ada  by  Bishop  Odin  and  two  of  these  were  sent  to 
Fort  Brown,  Brownsville,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
s])ite  of  the  privations  and  hard'^hiji'j  of  the  Hio 
Crande  Missi<tn,  and  oven  their  temporary  withdrawal, 
enforced  bv  lack  of  means,  the  Oblate  Fathers  have 
exercised  their  seal  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Schools, 
oollesea,  and  chunihes  have  ari.sen  where  they  haa 
trodden  on  the  cactus  and  chaparral,  an<l  to-day  these 
•levotcfl  mi-s-sionaries  have  flourishing  institutions  in 
•  •\  rry  cc<  lcsia.'^' ical  division  of  the  great  .'^tate.  The 
very  existenct^  of  religion  among  the  Mexicans  along 
the'  Rio  Grande  is  largely  due  to  the  mi|^ty  labouts 
ct  this  Congreimtion. 

IMigious  oraers  of  nuns  (1848)  and  of  teaebinc 
brothers  nH.^.?)  began  their  fruitful  labours.  All 
tlie  activities  of  a  fully  develojjed  diocese  assumed 

ap<-  umif  r  the  guiding  hanfl  of  liislio])  ( )din  and  WeXe 
pros<  (  Uted  with  all  possible  vigour  and  success. 

On  ArchbLshop  Odin's  retirement  he  was  succeeded 
in  the  See  of  Galveston  in  1S62  by  Rt.  Rev.  Claude 


of  Voy  Rev.  J.  M.  kirwin.  The  Congrecation 
of  the  Oblates  of  Maty  Immamilato  have  taken 

charge  of  p.arish  work  in  fl.arris  OoUllfy.    A  Josephite 
Fat lier  also  serves  a  church  in  the  City  of  Houston, 
where  the  Basilians  conduct  St.  Tlionia.s  College. 
Among  the  ( >rders  of  Nuns  formerly  recorded  may  be 
named  the  Sisters  of  the  Incarnate  Word  and  Blessed 
Sacrament  who  have  charge  of  an  acadeoiy  and 
paroehia]  sehooli,  aJso  in  Houston.  The  Dweese  of 
San  Antonio  shows  no  change  in  the  statistics  Riven 
under  the  title  except  that  the  Re<lemj)torist  Order 
has  taken  charge  of  the  parish  of  St.  (lerard  Majella 
in  the  cily  of  Han  .Vntonio,  where  a  new  church  and 
school  are  now  being  erected.    Besides  the  informa- 
tion given  under  the  title,  the  following  facts  about 
the  Diocese  of  Dallas  are  worthy  of  record:  Rev. 
Father  J.  M.  Giraud  in  1864  erected  a  church  at 
J<"fTerson  in  North  Texas.     The  church  at  St.  Paul's, 
Collin  County^  an  Irish  .'^^t  tlemenf,  was  the  religious 
centre  of  a  parish  organised  in  1S70  by  Father  Thomas 
Hennessy,  the  present  pastor  of  the  Annunciation, 
Houston.    The  population  of  the  Diocese  of  Dallas 
(1912)   includes  about  40,000  Caueafians;  22,000 
Mexicans,  and  2.')<)  negroes.   The  present  hisliop  of  the 
see  is  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Patrick  Lynch,  D.D.,  b.  1<3  No- 
vember, 1872,  at  St.  Joseph.  Mich.    When  apiwinlcd 
to  the  see  (after  the  sudden  death  of  Bishop  Dunne  at 
Green  Bay,  Ws.,  5  August,  1910).  Bishop  Lynch  was 
administrator  of  the  diocesr-  and  rector  of  St.  Ed- 
ward's Clnjrch  in  the  city  of  Dall.as.   His  ctmsecration 
Uxtk  place  12  Jidy,  IIM  1.    Besides  tlie  onlers  of  nuns 
mentioned  in  the  article  on  the  diocese  the  following 
should  be  noted:  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
(Ottawa,  Cwtada),  oraducting  a  house  in  Dallas  with 
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forty-eight  pemtent«:  the  Sistcra  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(San  Antonio,  Texas),  devoted  to  the  oobured  race. 
The  Joeephite  Fathers  also  have  charge  of  the  col- 
oured people.  The  Vinccntians  conduct  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dallas,  which  hits  an  ennilirH  nt  of  20G 
students.  The  Catholic  iK){mluti()n  .sh()w.s  rapid  in- 
crease because  of  the  immigration,  chiefly  from  the 
northern  States,  of  settlen,  European  in  origin,  and 
the  work  of  organiung  neir  parinflB  goes  on  quickly 
here  as  in  the  other  dioceses.  The  new  Diocese  of 
Corpus  Christi  is  a  vacant  see  at  the  present  writing 
(1912!.  It  hius  1.")  chureheti  with  rcHident  priests 
and  sixty  missions  with  chapels.  Thirty-tliree  priests, 
8ixt<H«ii  H<'f  ular  and  seventeen  Oblates,  8er\-e  the  Cath- 
olic population,  which  is  overSl,917.  chiefly  Mexiruns. 
Pibbably  bet  ween  three  and  four  tnousand  arc  Cuu- 
cHsiam.^  The  Oblates  have  their  novitiate  for  the 
pr(  )\'iiioeofthe  south-west,  which  includes  Mexico,  in 
this  diocese.  A  new  biiildiiiR  for  tlie  novitiate  is  now 
in  course  of  construction  at  La  T.orniia  on  tlie  Rio 
Grande  near  tin-  town  of  Mi.s.sion.  The  Marbt 
Brothers  conduct  St.  Joseph's  College  for  boys  at 
Brownsville.  The  following  orders  of  nuns  are  en- 
tfvd  in  their  various  wqAb  in  (he  diocese:  tbe 
Urauune  Siatera,  eonvcBt  and  aeadetnv  and  St. 
Peter's  School  at  I.Aredo;  the  Ri.sf(>rs  of  'NIerry,  the 
Mercy  Hospital,  Laredo,  and  sc1i<k>1s  in  varioits  towns 
in  the  diorese;  the  Sisters  of  th(>  I  loly  Clhost,  Academy 
of  Our  Ladjr  of  Guadalupe,  l4ire<lo:  the  Sisters  of 
Divine  Pnmdenoe,  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Beeville: 
the  Sistera  of  the  Ineaznafte  Word,  eonvant  ana 
aeademy,  ^tmnavilta;  the  Siatera  oi  the  Ineanwte 
Word  and  IMe.«!se<l  Sacrament,  schools  at  Coipua 
Christi,  Rio  Cirande  City,  and  l{oma;  Si.sters  of 
Charity  of  the  Iiuarnate  Word.  Spohn  Sanitarium, 
Corpus  Christi;  the  Hcrmanos  del  Suprado  ConuMSn  tic 
Jeaua  conduct  an  orphanage  in  The  number 

of  p^nwla  attending  the  aoademiw  paiootiial 
adioob  in  the  diooeae  ia  over  1200. 

DiRTiNT.nsHED  CATnoi.ics. — In  the  organization 
of  the  Texas  revolutionary  (Jovernment  ofis;?))  tlie 
loyalty,  patriotism,  and  talents  of  I,orenzo  de  Zavala 
were  deemed  of  such  high  order  as  to  qualify  him  for 
the  office  of  Vioe-Preeident  of  the  Republic.  A  man 
of  oulture,  a  statesman,  and  n  aoldier,  de  Zavala  was 
above  all  an  ardent  Cathofie.  He  was  bom  3  Oct., 
1788,  and  died  15  Nov.  1836.  Colonel  Francisco 
Ruia,  another  distinguished  Catholic  and  patriot, 
exerted  hiniself  to  a'hicNc  Mexican  independence, 
hence  endure<i  exile  in  the  United  States  from  1H13  to 
1822.  After  his  return  to  Texas  he  imitod  with  those 
atrugglinK  in  their  turn  for  Texan  freedom  and  later 
independence.  He  was  elected  aa  a  delegate  to  the 
convention  held  at  Washington  on  the  Brazos,  and  his 
name  appears  among  the  signers  of  the  Texas  Declara- 
tion of  independence,  2  March,  1S3G.  .\s  a  repre- 
sentative of  his  native  Texas  to  the  Mexican  Congress, 
1K.'{;{,  as  a  delegate  to  the  Revolutionary  Convention 
of  Texas  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Texan  Inde- 

Kndenoe,  as  an  upholder  of  the  rights  of  the  Texas 
>venunent,  member  of  the  CooBaaa  of  the  Republic 
(1838),  and  Senator  of  the  first  Texas  State  legisla- 
ture (ISttVi,  .lose  Antonio  Navarro  commended Tiini" 
self  to  the  gratitude  of  his  fell«)W-countrj'men  and 
edified  them  by  his  loyalty  to  his  Catholic  Faith. 
LieutenantrGetMral  Cabell  of  the  Army  of  the  Con- 
fadanuy,  who  died  in  tlie  Diocese  of  DaUas,  1 7  Febru- 
aiy.  1911,  was  a  convert  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 

Popui.ATio>f  ArroRDiNo  TO  Religkius  BzLnr. — 
In  ruunbi  rs,  th.  f "  ithnlic  population  ranks  third  of  all 
the  n  liniuns  lit-noininai ion.s  in  the  Slate.  The  Cen.sus 
Huroau's  figures  (ItKXVi  give  Haptist  bodies  in  the 
State,  401,720  communicants;  Disciples  of  Christ 
73,556;  Lutherans  27,437;  MetluKlists  .317,495;  Pres- 
bvterians,  62,090;  Protestant  PJpiseopalians,  14,340; 
Catholics,  308,556;  Jewiah  ccmgregat  ion,  1 1 .676.  The 
'  itiyhyCSUwIiei 


thorities  show  311.667,  and  doubtless  iinoe  tke 
inereaae  in  tlw  number  of  difldren  eomnwmicanta  a 

larger  showing  may  well  be  claimed.  Altogether,  of 
the  population  of  Texas  about  2.'j  per  cent  is  Protoi- 
tant,  al  (Hit  9  per  cent  Cat liolic;  nil  oil  er  relipions,  1- >.k 
than  I  j)er  cent,  leaving  about  G.">  i>er  cent  having  no 
definite  religious  belief. 

LEOiauATioN. — The  Constitution  of  Texaa  in  its 
"Bin  of  Rights"  (Act  1,  Sec.  4)  prohibits  a  ivligioiK 
test  as  a  qtuhfication  for  holding  ofhcc  or  a  puhb'c 
trust,  or  the  exclusion  of  any  one  from  office  on  ac- 
count of  religious  sentiments,  '■pr<i\  idi  d  he  acknowl- 
eflge  the  existence  of  a  Suj)renif  I'l  ing".  Sec.  5 
prohibits  dis<]ualifieation  to  give  <\iiience  in  any 
court  on  account  of  religious  opinions  or  of  the  want 
of  religious  belief,  "but  all  oaths  or  affirmatioaa  aiiaH 
be  administravd  m  the  mode  most  binding  upon  the 
conscience".  Sec.  6  enunciates  the  right  of  irecdrm 
of  worship,  prohibits  comjuilsion  to  worship  or  to 
8upj>ort  or  attend  places  of  worship,  or  j)rrfererire 
before  the  law  of  any  religious  society  or  niwle  of 
worship.  Sec.  7  prohibits  the  appropnation  of  state 
money  or  property  for  the  benefit  of  any  sect  or  re- 
ligions societv,  theological  or  religious  seminarv.  For 
the  proper  obeeryanee  of  the  Sunday  etc.  the  laws 
of  the  State  prohibit,  under  penalty,  di.sturbinp  public 
worship  also  lalnmr  on  Suml.ay  or  con.jM  limp  to 
labour  thereon.  Hunting  within  one-half  mile  of  a 
church  or  schoolhousc,  horse-racing,  and  the  sale  of 
^oods  are  also  prohibited  on  Sunday.  Cursing,  swear- 
ingi  and  indeeent  language  an  punishable  by  statute 
as  meaoiies  of  the  peaee.  Uiider  the  OoMtitution 
each  LcRishitive  Chamber  detertninrs  the  rules  of  if.«; 
own  i>ro<'eedinfjs.  Hence  a  chaplain  f«>r  each  chambrr 
is  usually  elect (d  and  the  sf'.-^sions  are  ojirned  wiib 
prayer.  Christmas  Day  and  all  days  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  by  the  governor 


of  the  State  aa  fastanji  m  thanksgiving  dava  are  tbo 
only  holidays  of  a  rehgioaa  nature  in  addition  to  Sun- 
day sanctioned  by  law.  Should  the  occasion  evi  r 
arise  wherein  the  integrilv  of  the  seal  of  confes-sif  n 
should  be  in  question  before  a  Texas  court  tiiere  ijj 
httle  doubt  that  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  rc- 
Ugious  liberty  would  prote<'t  ityaUlKNii^noatattttmy 
provision  covers  the  hypothesis. 

The  general  law  of  inoorporation  obtains  in  the  enso 
of  churches.  Among  the  first-named  purposes  enu- 
merate<l  in  the  statute  under  which  corixiralions  arc 
fortiied  are,  the  "support  of  [juMic  worsliip,  tin'  sup- 
port of  any  benevolent,  charitable,  educational  or 
missionary  undertaking".  Any  religious  society  may 
become  a  body  ooiporate  and  any  «uiurch  or  aaBoei»> 
tion  failing  to  organise  under  the  jiravinons  of  tFe 
statute  cannot  sue  as  a  corporation  or  hold  real 
estate.  Schools  and  chiu-chcs,  cemeteries,  ])ublic 
charity,  and  endowment  funds  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing not  u«h1  for  profit  and  all  buildin^is  used  by 
persons  or  associations  of  jM-rsons  for  scIuk>1  purjH;s<9 
are  exempt  from  taxation.  Clerg>'men,  all  niinisiefs 
of  the  Gos[)el,  engaged  in  the  active  discharge  of  tfarv 
ministerial  duties,  are  exempt  from  jury  service.  No 
compulsory  military  service  is  requhed  of  any  one 
under  Texas  l;iw. 

Marriage  is  reganled  as  a  ci\  il  contract,  a  common- 
law  marriage;  all  lieen.sed  or  ordainetl  ministers  of 
religion  are  among  the  offict>rs  in  whose  presence  tlie 
marriage  ceremony  may  be  legally  performed.  For  a 
legal  marriage  there  must  be  in  the  parties  capacity  to 
contract,  mutual  consent,  mutual  wills  expresHcd  in 
the  jirescribed  manner.  A  ]i<  i  tu  i  must  I  c  ol'tained 
from  the  county  clerk  of  tiie  coiutty,  llic  a^e  at 
which  marriage  may  be  contrac1e<l  is  for  nuiles  1(>,  for 
females  11.  The  eoiisenl  of  the  parents  of  the  parties 
is  nece.s.sary  for  the  it^iuance  of  a  licence  by  the 
county  clerk  until,  for  males,  21  years  of  age,  for 
females,  18.  Marriage  may  be  annulled  because  of 
osrtain  Vgal ' 
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of  the  Caucasian  and  one  of  the  nofnt)  race  is  illegal 
and  forbidden  under  penalty.  Marriages  are  pro- 
hibited between  persons  related  in  certain  depws  of 
kindn-d:  A  man  with  his  mother,  hia  father's  sister  or 
half-fiistor;  his  mother's  sister  or  half-sister;  his 
daughter,  his  father's  daughter;  his  mother's  daugh- 
ter; hi.s  brother  or  sister'^*  daughter;  the  daughter  of 
his  half-brother  or  half-sister;  the  daughter  of  his  son 
or  daughter;  his  father's  widow;  his  sou's  widow;  his 
deceased  wife's  daughter;  or  the  daughter  of  hia  de- 
ceased wife's  son  or  daughter.  Similarly  for  a  woman 
with  male  relatives  of  equal  degree. 

The  grounds  for  divorce  may  practically  be  classed 
imder  four  heads:  (1)  Excesses  in,  or  outrageous  treat- 
ment from  one  of  the  parties,  such  that  living  to- 
gether is  insupportable;  (2)  adultery  by  one  party; 
(A)  Abandonment  of  one  party  for  thnn*  years; 
(4)  conviction  of  felony  and  confinement  in  State 
|)rii*on  of  one  of  the  part  les.  The 
tlwtrict  court  has  juri.sdiction  in 
ca.Hea  of  divorce  and  petitions  are 
granted  onlv  u|)on  full  and  satis- 
factory evidence,  and  ujwn  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  if  a  jurj'  be  de- 
manded; if  not,  ujwn  judgment 
of  the  court,  afiirining  material 
facts  alleged  in  the  petition. 
Evidence  of  collusion  between 
the  parties  being  known,  or 
where  both  parlies  are  equally 

Biilty,  no  divorce  is  granted, 
ivorced  pen«)ns  may  legally 
re-marry.  The  custn«ly  of  the 
chiltlren  by  the  marriage  is 
grantiHi  by  the  court  to  either 
party  as  may  api)ear  suitable. 
The  court  a\ao  makes  such  di- 
vision of  community  estate  as 
seems  just. 

The  system  of  public  educa- 
tion is  non-sectarian  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law.  "The  reading 
of  the  Bible  without  comment, 
the  recitation  of  the  I/Ord's  Prayer 
and  the  singing  of  songs"  of  a 

[generally  religious  character  have 
Mfn  judged  by  the  courts  as 
legitimate  exercises  in  the  public  schools.  By  a 
decision,  however,  of  the  Stale  fle|)artment  of  educa- 
tion the  wearing  of  a  distinctively  religious  garb  or 
religious  symbols  by  the  teacher  constitutes  the  school 
W'ctarian.  No  law,  however,  covers  this  contingency. 
No  compulsory  education  hiw  has  been  passed  by  the 
Legislature  though  some  little  agitation  to  that  end 
has  l>een  made.  The  State  Constitution  and  con.se- 
quent  legislation  provide  for  lunatic  asylums,  an 
institute;  for  the  blind,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  for 
orphans  and  confederate  veterans,  and  the  widows  of 
confederate  veterans.  For  the  care  of  orphans,  the 
aged,  and  other  infirm,  private  charity  also  exerts 
itself,  in  the  lead  of  which  is  the  Catholic  Church. 

Besides  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  liquor  by 
licence,  penaltii'S  more  or  less  severe  are  attached  by 
statute  to  s<>lling  intoxicating  liquor  to  certain  p<'r- 
Bons:  wild  Indians,  minors,  h^itual  drunkards;  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicants  at  certain  times:  Sundays,  days  of 
election;  or  in  certain  places:  places  of  religious  wor- 
ship, places  devof<Hl  to  educational  and  literar>'  pur- 
poses; to  permitting  in  places,  license*!  for  the  sale  of 
liquor,  certain  stated  pa-stiiiies  and  i>er9ons:  gaminji, 
dancing,  minors,  etc.  Local  option  may  Im>  voted  m 
any  county  or  legal  subdivision  thereof,  and  iK-nalties 
are  attached  to  selling  or  giving  liquor  in  such  pro- 
hibited district .s.  The  sale  of  tobacco  to  minors  is 
also  regulated  by  law. 

The  I>egislature  makes  an  annual  appropriation  for 
a  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary,  but  any  clergyman 


may,  with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  visit  the 
inmates  at  seasonable  times,  and  even  pr(>acn,  though 
then  the  teaching  must  be  non-sectarian.  Any  in- 
mate also  may  have  such  religious  ministrations  as  he 
desires.  The  same  rules  g<»vern  n>ligious  ministra- 
tions in  the  hou.s**  of  com'clion  and  the  reformat orj'. 
Bequests  for  religi<Mis  purjiosi's  iuh*  imd(>uble<lly  recog- 
nized. The  provisions  of  the  Constitution  witTi 
respect  to  religion  would  most  probably  prote<?t  be- 
quests for  Masses  for  the  rejKJse  of  the  testator's  soul 
e«i>ecially  if  the  bequests  were  made  ta  a  named  per- 
son. The  law  highly  favours  bequests  made  for 
charitalile  purposes  of  general  philanthropic  char- 
acter. The  inconKirat ion  of  cemeterj'  associations  is 
authorized  with  but  little  different  conditions  from 
the  general  law.  Severe  penalties  are  attached  to  the 
desecration  of  graves. 

YoAKxnu,  Hittary  o/  Texa*.  ed.  Wootkn  (Dallas.  1898); 

WiNiKiH,  XarmltFf  and  Critital  IliMory 
ol  Ammca.  II,  IV,  VIII;  Stbvbnii, 
Amrriran  BibliogTapher:  NaVaRHRTTK, 
Cole  eidn.  III:  BASiaorr,  H.  H..  \urtM 
Altxinin  Slatet  and  Trzat,  I;  Idem, 
Arxiona  ami  Stw  Utxieo;  Wcihb,  Dia- 
eotrrif*  of  America:  Caueza  »«  Vaca, 
Narratite  (ValladolicI,  1W.'>),  Ir.  Bl'ca- 
INOHAM  .Smith  (WaohinKton,  18.51); 
8hea,  HiHory  of  Catholie  Uitnont 
(New  York.  1K&5):  Idem,  Hi*t.  Cath. 
Ch.  tn  L'.  .S.  (.New  York.  1894);  RtfvnU 
of  the  Dioee»t  ofOalterton  (unpublished); 
Drutmcr.  Lift  and  Titaej  of  Ike  Rt. 
Rrt.  John  Ttmon,  D.  I).  ( HufTalo.  .\.  Y.. 
1S70):  HetMnU  of  the  OhUUei  of  Mary 
ImnuiruliUr,  frminrr  «/  Tlir  SouUtveit 
(utipublUliMl) :  (  'aiAu^K-  Ihrectaiy  <  Ittl  1) ; 
BulUlinM,  Thirteenth  Centu*  of  lie 
Vmlfil  Stale*;  liiuremin  ami  olhrr  Motet 
from  lariuut  nuthontteM  in  Trzae;  Texa* 
Almatiae  (Galvt-Mlun  -  Dallas,  1912); 
Southern  Mewngrr  (San  Atilonio,  lata 
t.l«v.).  JoH.V  F.  O'SllEA. 


TuK  TowEa,  MtawnN  or  San  JoaA 


Thabor,  Mornr. — The  name 
of  Mount  Tluilxir,  ?12n  Tl,  is 
renilere«l  in  the  Septuagint  as 
6po\  Oapdp,  and  in  Jeremijis  and 
(We  as  Irapvfuop.  It  is  under 
this  last  form  (ItabjTionor  .Ata- 
byrion)  that  the  mount  figures 
in  the  historical  works  of  the 
ancients.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Jebel  et  Tur  (m<iuntain  of  moun- 
tains), a  name  which  they  give  Ukewise  to  Mounts 
Garizim,  Sinai,  and  Olivet.  Mount  Thabor  is  distin- 
guished among  the  mountains  of  Palestine  for  its  pic- 
tures<jue  site,  its  graceful  outline,  the  remarkable 
vegetation  which  covers  its  sides  of  calcareous  rock, 
and  the  splendour  of  the  view  from  if*  summit. 
Nearly  i.solat(Hl  on  all  sides  and  almost  hemisnhercal 
in  shape  it  rises  in  a  peak  1(>50  feet  above  the  Plain  of 
Ewlraelon,  which  it  bounds  on  the  north  and  east, 
alx)ut  five  miles  south-<>ast  of  Nazareth.  It  attains  a 
height  of  1843  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  of  2540  feet  above  that  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias.  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,  IV,  i,  8)  gives  it  a 
height  of  thirty  stadia,  or  18,201  feet,  but  he  doubt- 
less made  use  of  the  figure  ^  (four  stadia  or  2427 
feet),  which  the  cop^-ist  must  have  replaced  by  A 
(thirty).  The  summit  forms  an  oblong  plateau  al>out 
3000  feet  long,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  by 
1000  wide.  The  eye  is  immediately  attracted  to  the 
north-east  by  the  gigantic  masses  of  Great  Hermon, 
then  to  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
and  the  mountain  chains  of  Hauran,  Basan,  and  Ga- 
laa<l.  To  the  south  are  Nairn  arul  Endor  at  the  f(«'»t 
of  Jebel  Dahy  or  Mount  Moreh  fJudge«,  vii,  \), 
wn)ngly  identified  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerf)mc  with 
Little  ilermon  (Ps.  xli,  7);  somewhat  farther  off  is 
seen  Mount  Gelboc.  Westward  the  rich  plain  of  E>-- 
drelon  .stretches  as  far  as  Mount  Carmel  and  innumer- 
able BibUcal  and  historical  localities  stir  thoughts  of 
the  past. 
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Mount  Thabor  is  thn  object  of  poetical  comparisons 
on  the  part  of  the  P.suhni.st  (P.s.  Ixxxviii,  the 
Prophet  Jfreniiiia  (xlvi,  IS),  und  the  Prophet  Osee 
(v,  I).    The  beautiful  mountain  also  playwl  an  im- 

B>rtant  part  in  history.  There  the  Proijlietetss 
ebbora  secretly  assembled  10,000  Israelitca  under  the 
command  of  Barac,  who  subsequently  swept  down 
upon  the  army  of  Sisiira  and  put  it  to  flight  at  the 
torrent  of  Cison  (Judges,  iv,  v).  Later  the  Mailian- 
ites  and  Amalecites  slew  there  the  brothers  of  CJedeon 
and  other  Israelites  who  had  sought  refuge  there  from 
the  enemy  (Judges,  vi,  2-viii,  l.S-19).  At  the  division 
of  the  I*romiaed  I.>and,  Thabf)r  formed  the  boundary 
between  Issaehar  and  Zabuhm  (Jos.,  xix,  22).  Within 
the  tribe  of  Zabulon,  but  near  Dabereth,  a  city  of 
Issachar,  the  Book  of  Josue  (xix,  12)  mentions  the 
city  of  Ceseleththjibor,  in  Hebrew  Chisloth-Thabor, 
which  means  "slope  or  side  of  Thabor".  I  Par. 
(vi,  77)  idso  sp«yik8  of 
a  citv  of  Zabulon 
calle<f  simply  Tlmlxjr 
and  assigned  to  the 
Lcvites  descendtnl 
fnim  Merari.  This 
is  an  abbreviated 
form  of  the  name  of 
the  »ime  city,  antl  is 
probably  the  same  as 
that  which  as  Dubour 
figures  among  the 
Galilean  cities  ccm- 

?uercd  bv  Kiuneses 
I,  according  to  the 
"Papyrus  Anastasii" 
(I.xxii,  2).  Polybius 
(Hi.st.,  V,lxx,  G)  re- 
lates that  in  218  B.C. 
Antiochus  th;  Great 
captureil  by  strata- 
gem the  city  of 
Atab>Tion  in  Galilee. 
H  istory  makes  n  o 
further  mention  of  this  city,  not  even  in  connexion 
with  the  bloody  battles  fought  at  thi'  foot  of 
Mount  Thabor  m  53  b.  c.  between  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Ari.stobulus,  and  Gabinius,  the  lieutenant  of 
Pompey  ("Ant.  Jud.",  XIV,  vi,  3;  "Hell.  Jud.",  I, 
viii,  7).  Kusebius  alone  again  refers  to  it  in  the 
wonls  "Dabira  ...  a  village  of  the  Jews  on  Mount 
Thalx>r"  ("Onom.",ed.  Klostermann,  7S).  Dabe- 
reth (Jos.,  xix,  12;  xxi,  28)  is  indisputably  the  modem 
village  of  DabGriy^h,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Thabor 
towards  the  west. 

A  ten  minutes'  ascent  northward  from  Nazareth 
brings  one  to  the  ruins  of  a  Hebrew  nlace  cxilletl  bv  the 
natives  Khirbet  Daboura  (ruins  of  Daboura)  and  also 
Abu  AmoAd  (father  of  cx)lumns).  This  is  the  site  of 
the  Biblical  Ciseleth  Thab»>r,  of  the  Daboura  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Atabyrion  of  the  Grct'ks.  1<  com- 
matid(><l  the  road  of  caravans  and  armies.  During 
the  revolt  of  the  Jews  against  the  Romans,  Jo.sephus 
surrounded  "the  plat<>au  of  Thabor"  with  a  wall  of 
circumvallation  twenty-six  stadia  or  alx>ut  two  miles 
in  circumference,  which  task  wa**  acc^ompli.she4|  in 
forty  days.  This  formed  a  kind  of  entrenched  camp 
where  the  rebels,  pursue*!  from  all  directions,  sought 
refuge  in  order  to  organize  their  Ijkst  stand.  Ves- 
pasian's lieutenant,  Plaeidus,  marched  against  them 
with  a  force  of  tt(X)  hor-'ii-nien,  entice<l  them  ir>to  the 
plain  by  stratjigem,  and  completely  defeate<l  ihem 
("Vita",  37;  "Bell.  Jud.".  II.  iv.  xx,  6;  i,  8).  In  the 
fourt  h  century  of  our  era  Mount  Thabor.which  was  ac- 
knowhnlged  Jis  the  scene  of  Chri.^t's  Transfiguration, 
became  a  plact?  of  pilgrimage  and  was  surmounte<l  by  a 
basilica  and  .sevenJ  churches  and  chapels.  In  1101 
the  Benedictine  monks  rebuilt  the  8acre<l  e<lifices  and 
erectwl  a  fortifiefl  abbey,  where  they  withstood  sev- 


eral attacks  by  the  Saracens,  but  after  the  battle  of 
Hattin  (1187)  thev  luul  to  abandon  the  mountain. 
Melek  el  Adel  built  there  (1210  12)  a  large  and  sohd 
fortress  which  the  Cru.sa<iers  attacked  in  vain  in  1217; 
in  the  following  year  Melek  el  Adel  caused  it  to  be 
mantled.  The  plateau  i>f  Mount  Thabor  Is  now  occu- 
pied by  Franciscans  and  Schismatic  (ireek  monks. 

HoBl.VBON.  HiHirnl  Hrf-nrrhf  in  I'aUtltnt,  III  :  fi'vtun.  IMl); 
Surrey  of  W.  Pal.  Mrmnxri.  I  (l>oi»Jon,  ISSU;  (Jt  iittN,  Dttcn^ 
titm  lie  la  Paltnttne:  (ialiUe  (ParU,  18HU);  ME>«TEnUANN'.  L*  mant 
Thabor  (Varia,  1900). 

Barnaba.s  Meih7*ebmann. 

Thabraca,  a  titular  see  of  Numidia  near  the  sea.  b<v 
tween  th«'  Armuaand  theTuj>ca.  Thabracawa-s  the 
Numidiancity  in  thedirt>ction  of  theZcugitniLa  and  was 
a  Roman  colony.  It  w.ts  connected  by  a  road  with 
Simitthu.  to  which  it  s<'rved  Jis  a  mrt  for  the  exportv 
tion  of  its  famous  marbles.    At  ThabracA  Gilao,  the 

brother  of  Firmua, 
committed  suicide. 
Under  Genwric  it 
had  a  monastery  for 
men  and  one  for 
women.  It  is  now 
Tabarka,  annexed  to 
the  civil  district  of 
Souk  el-Arba,  Tunis, 
and  a  rather  impor- 
tant fi-^hiug  centre. 
Confronting  it,  at  a 
distjuice  of  aljout  365 
yards,  is  the  small 
Island  of  Tabarca, 
where  the  Genoese 
lyomellini,  who  had 
purchased  the  grant 
of  the  coral  fishing 
from  theTurks.main- 
t:iinc<l  a  garrison  from 
l.'>40  to  1742.  Herf 
may  still  be  scon  the 
ruins  of  a  str«)nghc>ld, 
a  church,  and  some  Genoese  buiMings.  At  Taljarka 
the  ruins  cf^insist  of  a  pit  used  as  a  church  and 
wmie  fr.igments  of  walls  which  b«'longed  to  Chris- 
tian buildings.  There  an- also  two  Turkish  fortrewes, 
one  of  which  has  Ik'cu  n  {)ain  d.  The  city  cont.'iins 
81'veral  (  hrist  ian  cenieteri«*,  many  of  the  tond>s  having 
covers  ad< Tned  with  curious  mosaics.  An  inscripti«>n 
(C.  I.  L.,V1I1,  173-82)  mentions  the  cult  of  the  martjT 
Anastiisia  and  her  c«)mpanion8.  The  bishops  of  Tlia- 
braca,  who  met  with  those  of  the  i)n)consulate,  were: 
Victoricu.s,  at  the  Council  «)f  Carthage  (2.*)6);  Hustici- 
anus,  at  the  Confen^nce  of  Carthrige  in  411,  where  his 
ct»ni|K'titor  wa.s  the  Donatist  Charentius,  and  signer 
in  410  of  the  letter  fr(»m  the  council  of  Proconsular 
Africa  to  Pope  Innocent;  Clarissimus,  who  in  64»^ 
signtHl  the  li'tt<'r  from  the  same  Council  to  Patriarch 
Paul  of  CoiLstantinople  against  the  Monothelites. 

Smith.  (inrk  ami  Uittnun  (im^i.,  s.  v.:  Toi  lottf.  Cto- 

grnphie  He  I'A/rxiiue  chrttirnnr:  Sumulxe  (Parin.  1S".»4),  277-80; 
DttHU  L'AJrxqut  biitnntint  (Paris,  IS9(l),  pajsitii. 

S.  P^TRioks. 

Thacia  Montana,  a  titidar  8<h>  in  Africa  Prooon- 
Bulari.-^,  suffragan  of  Carthage.  An  in.Hcriphon  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  known  as  HeiL-^hir  ni'<lji,  among 
them  a  church,  ne;u"  Bordj  McHsjuHidi.  s«H'ins  to  indi- 
cate th.'it  this  was  the  site  of  the  munictpium  of  Tha- 
cia,  to  which  Wa<ly  Ta-^xui,  or  Tes.sa,  also  owes  its  name. 
It  was  located  on  the  highwav  Ix'tween  Carthage  and 
Theveste,  midway  betw«>en  Alusti  (Mest)  and  Dru- 
siliana  (Khanguet  Kdim),  Tunisia.  It  is  mentioni'd 
by  Pt<»lemy  (IV,  3),  the  "Tabula  Peutingcr.  ".and  the 
"CuHigr.  Havennat."  (151);  it  was  fortified  during 
tlir  Hyzant  ine  [M-riod,  atui  at  the  end  of  .54.')  t  he  Byzan- 
tine general,  John,  wsks  defeated  and  slain  there.  Ot 
the  other  hand,  at  the  present  Eufid:i,  6}4'  mile* 
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west  of  Botria  (Henshir  Hatria),  at  the  ruins  called 
Henshir  Zaktoun,  an  inscription  has  been  found  prov- 

athe  eastence  at  that  place  of  ftoother  munidpium 
ad  Thaoa,  also  fortified  daring  the  Byiantine 

j>eriod.  Mpr  Toulotte  ("Geog.  do  I'Afrique  Chr6- 
tienne  Proconsulaire " ,  P:iris,  1892,  25S-li())  iussigns  to 
the  first  locality  two  Iti-^hops,  tlio  Donatisl  Crctioo- 
nius,  present  at  the  Council  of  Cabarsussi  in  3U3,  and 
Victor,  who  in  646  aipied  the  letter  against  the  Mono- 
ihelites  from  the  Council  of  Proooosular  Africa  to  the 
Patriarch  ^ul  of  Ckmstaatinoide;  to  the  second  local- 
ity he  asRipi3  Rufinus,  present  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thape  in  525.  and  Probus  who  in  646  signed  the  letter 
to  till'  Piktriairh  Paul.  The  two  last-name  il  were  en- 
titled bishops  of  "Tacia  Montana".  It  may  l>e  ques- 
tioned whetlMr  there  were  really  bishops  of  Thaca,  or 
i£  there  was  not  near  Thacia  a  place  of  the  same  name 
to  which  WBfl  added  a  distinctive  epithet.  The  official 
list  of  titular  sees  of  the  Roman  Curia  mentions  only 
Thacia  Montana  and  identifies  it  with  Bordj  Me»- 
saoihli. 

MCLiXB,  \oUi  A  PtaUmit.  ed.  DlDOT,  I,'061 ;  Dieul,  L'AJriqu* 

•imiteCMii.iaM).vMte.  ■  ^ 

ThaddmVr  Saimt.  See  Jqm,  'Esmam  ov  Saimt. 

Thssnn,  a  titular  see  in  Africa  Byzacena.  It  is 
mentioned  in  numerous  ancient  geographical  docu- 
ments and  was  a  maritime  citv  of  Byzacium  in  Africa 
Propria,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  (now  Wady 
Tina)  which  emptie<l  int<^  the  Syrtis  Minor.  Its  ruins 
(Hcnshir  Tina)  an-  ^«)mc\vhat  north  of  Ounca,  for- 
merly Junca,  Tunis.  Tin;  <;ity  wius  crowned  by  a 
hill  minnounted  by  an  acropolis,  its  walLs  attained  a 
length  of  about  two  Roman  miles  and  it  had  a  large 
cemetery.  The  name  Thsna  has  niwierous  varia- 
tions in  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  but  is  borne  cnit  by 
epi^aphy.  The  Punic  coins  of  the  city  show  that  its 
native  name  was  T.iinat.  T'rnl"  !-  Hadrian  or  Anto- 
ninus it  became  a  colony  which  \v:vs  called  "(>>lonia 
ifClia  Augusta  Mercurialis  Tha?nitana".  Six  of  its 
bishops  are  known,  Eucratius  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (256);  Latonius,  at  the  conference  of  Oarthage 
(411},  where  he  had  as  rival  the  Donatist  Secunis,  and 
&t  a  Council  of  Thelepte;  Peregrinus,  a  former  deacon 
of  St.  Augustine;  Pasohaaius,  exile<l  1)\-  Huneric  in 
484;  PontumuH.  present  at  the  Council  of  .lunca  (525) ; 
Felix,  who  in  (A\  .signed  the  letter  from  the  provincial 
council  to  the  emperor  against  the  Monotheiitea.  A 
eoundl  was  Iidd  at  Thinue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  three  of  its  canons  being  extant 
(Manai,  "AmpUasima  Coll.  oonoiliorum",  Iv,  440). 

SWlA  DitL  Qf*A  and  Rom.  OrtMj.,  <<.  v.  Thena;  (leiHiN.  t'ov- 
mtu  mrdioltgi^  daru  la  Ttgtnt*  dc  Tuni»  (Paris,  1SG2).  I.  17.S; 

MCvixn.  nut*-,  to  ^j^J^jj^^jJ^'^^^^^'^l^^^g^^^^MtmAi 

o»  rwivuMS. 

Thagaste  (Tm.astk),  a  titular  sec  in  Numidia, 
was  a  rather  imj>ortaut  municipahty.  It  is  mentioned 
IqrFliny  (V,  iv,4)  and  the  "Itinerar.  Antonini"  (44), 
but  nothing  is  known  of  its  histoiv.  It  is  (amoua  as 
having  been  the  bhthplaeeof  St.  Augustine,  who  was 
born  there  in  354  of  the  pagan  Patricius  and  St. 
Slonica.  St.  .\ugu.'<tine  »|>eak8of  amon.'x.ster>'  of  Tha- 
gixste  where' he  li\  e(i  with  Scverus  hi.s  compatri'  t  and 
friend,  later  Bi^ihop  of  Milevis.  Only  three  _bisijoj>s 
oS  Thagaste  are  known:  St.  Firmus  (end  of  third  cen- 
tury), mentioned  in  the  Roman  Martyrokicr  on  31 
July;  St.  Alypius  (q.  v.),b.  at  Thagaste,  the  friend  of 
.\u>iustinc,  whose  feast  is  15  August ;  and  .T:inu:!riu.s, 
sent  by  Huneric  into  exile  (4H4),  where  he  died  tor  the 
Faith.  TlieSooof  Thaga.ste  still  existed  atxmt  r.()0. 
At  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  the  coimtrv  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabized  Berl>er  trilie  of 
the  Hanensha,  whose  territoiy  bordered  on  the  mod* 
emTunisia.  Thagaste  is  now  SoulcAhm^c^ital  of  a 
eommnne  of  7800  inhabitanta  of  whom  4000  are  r 


pean.s,  and  of  a  mixed  community  of  42,600  inhabi- 
tants, I)e|iartnient  of  Constantine,  Algeria.  Souk- 
Ahras,  its  modem  representative,  is  buUt  on  a  small 
peaked  plateau,  and  is  well  served  hy  railways.  It 
18  a  veiy  important  agricultural  centre,  its  indus- 
tries consi.sting  of  vine5'ard8,  rattle-breeding,  vast 
forests,  and  mining.  Huin^  of  a  biisilica  and  vaiioua 
Christian  monuments  have  be<  n  found. 

Tov  urTTE,  Oioara  ph  it  <le  I'  Afrujue  chrttitnnt,  Numulu  ( Paris, 
18(M),  281-&5;  Ukniu  in  CompUt  rendu*  d*  raeadtmit  det  u»> 
mi0mm  «t  htOukhm  (185?^«MI> 

S.  PiTBIDilS. 

Thagora  (Ta^ra),  titular  see  in  Numidia,  men- 
tioned by  the  "'labula  I'l  utinperiana",  which  calls  it 
Thaoora,  and  by  the  "Itinerarium  Antoninum";  Jus- 
tinian fortified  it.  It  is  now  the  village  of  Taoura, 
near  Ain  Guettar,  about  thirteen  miles  south-east  of 
Souk  Ahras  (ancient  Thagaste),  Department  of  Con- 
stantine, Algeria.  It  has  ruins  of  baths,  a  church, 
and  the  fortress  of  Justinian,  and  a  number  of  inscrip- 
tions have  been  discovered.  Thagura  wa.s  the  lurtli- 
place  of  St.  Crispin,  mart>Ted  at  Theveste  (nowTe- 
be&sa)  under  Diocletian,  and  whose  feast  is  ob.served 
on  5  December.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the  ma^ 
tyrdoms  of  Sts.  Julius  and  Potamia  and  ten  other  mai^ 
tyrs  who  are  likewise  commemorated  in  the  Roman 
Martyrology  on  the  same  day.  The  first  two  figure 
in  the  Hierourmian  Martyrology  and  the  Calendar  of 
Carthage.  Three  bishops  of  Tha^ura  are  known: 
Xanthippus  in  401,  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's; Restitutus,  present  in  411  at  the  conference  of 
Carthage;  Timothcus.  exiled  by  Huneric  in  484. 

TopuwmOlnnajfcM  it  FA/hgm  flMtunr" .'  Sumi  li*  (Pari% 
180^. aas-OT;  ZtaBU  L'Aji^Ji/mUiM  (PHri.,  \h<m).  do.5. 

8.  Ptouo^ 

Thais  (TBAisn.  on  THAnu),  Sanrr,  a jpeniteni  in 

I'vg>-pt  in  the  fourth  century.   In  the  Greek  menology 

her  njune  fxicurs  on  8  Oct.,  it  is  found  .d.^o  in  the  mar- 
tyrologies  of  Maurolychu«  and  (ireven,  but  not  in  the 
Roman.  Two  lives  are  extant,  one,  originally  in 
Gre<?k,  p«>rhai>fi  of  the  fifth  century,  the  other,  in  verse, 
by  Marbod,  Bishop  of  Rcnnas,  who  died  in  1123 
(''Acto  8S.*',  IV,  Oct.,  223;  "Bibl.  hag.  lot.",  II, 
1161).  The  saint  is  represented  burning  her  trea^ 
ures  and  ornaments,  or  praviiiK  in  a  cell  and  displ.aying 
a  scroll  with  the  words:  "'rhou  who  didst  create  me 
have  merov  on  mt!".  According  to  the  legend  Thais 
was  a  public  sinner  in  Egx-pt  who  was  converted  by 
St.  Paphnutius,  brought  to  a  convent  and  enclosed  in 
a  cell.  After  tnree  years  of  penance  she  was  released 
and  placed  among  the  nuns,  but  lived  only  fourteen 
da\  s  more.  Tlie  n.iine  of  the  hermit  i.s  given  also  as 
Hes.sivrion  and  Si'rapion  the  Sindonite.  Delahaye 
say-s  i\na.l.  boll.,  .XXIV,  400),  "If  tlie  harutl  ishisKni- 
cal  the  hermit  must  have  been  Pa[))iiiutiuH". 

BtTi.r.R,  Li'ii  of  thr  N.u'ili.  H  OitoU'r:  DnfBAli,  Diet. 
ofSainUy  iVomcn  (Loodun.  lUOl};  Anal.  boU.,  XJ,  291,  298;  Nad. 
Him.  dt  TKaU  in  AmuUt  d»  mutfe  Guimtt,  XXX  (1908).  51; 
EUrmot,  La  Ugmtda  d$  Thau  ia  BmU,  cU  M(.  aeel.  CTtoulguM, 
1809),  aoT. 


Thnlberg,  Sramnmn,  mnrieal  eumpOBBr  and 

pianist,  b.  at  Geneva,  1812;  d.  at  Posilipo,  Italy, 
27  April,  1871.  The  precise  date  of  hi.s  liirtli  is  a 
matter  of  di.spute.  He  wa-s  a  natural  son  of  Prince 
Moritz  Dietrichstein,  and  at  an  early  age  was  brought 
by  him  to  Vienna.  While  yet  a  boy,  at  the  Poly- 
technie  Institute  of  the  Austrian  c^tal,  Thalberg 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  young  iXie  de  Reich- 
Btadt  (popularly  known  as  L'Aiglon),  who  so  fired 
his  imagination  with  the  vision  of  militan,'  glory  that 
lit'  was  ujxjn  the  point  of  ent<Tin^;  that  career.  From 
this  step  he  was  saved  by  the  early  discovery  of  his 
mu.sical  genius  through  Mittag,  Uie  Viennese  has* 
soonist.  Devoting  himself  in  good  earnest  to  musii^ 
of  which  he  had  aoquired  aone  knowkdgs  from 
Ifittag,  he  studied  ^Sokj  under  Seebtar  anafFfuo- 
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farle  technic  under  Hummel.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  haul  already  made  his  first  public  appearance 
M  a  piaaiMt  in  IVinro  Metternich's  salon.  Four 
ytan  uJxr  tls^iOj  lie  Ix-gan  touring  Europe,  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  virtuosi  of  the  day, 
and  was  eventually  (1834)  appointed  court  chamber- 
musician  by  the  r  nijvror.  I.)iirinK  I  Ik-  next  quarter 
of  a  century,  a  pi  riod  in  wliich  thr  (i'  vclojinient  of 
the  pianoforte  made  enornioun  julvmictH,  "1  halberg's 
fame  was  unrivalled  save  for  his  great  contemporary, 
Franz  Liszt.  His  concerts  and  recitals  drew  crowds, 
not  oniy  in  «U  Uie  oapiuls  oi  EuroM,  jooluding  Lon- 
don, l>ttt  abo  in  Bnidl  and  in  tfi«  United  States 
(1S')7).  The  world  of  mu-sical  rrilicisin  was  fnr  a 
time  divided  between  the  two^)arties  of  Thalix-rg's 
a<lmirers  and  tho-ie  of  Liszt,  lo  Liszt,  nevertheles.H, 
is  due  perhaps  the  most  decisive  encomium  of  Thal- 
berg  as  a  pianist  :  "Thalberg  is  the  only  artist  who 
QUI  play  the  violin  oo  the  piano".  In  1843  he 
married  the  widow  of  Boueher,  the  pointer,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  famous  operatic  liasso,  Lablache. 

ThalhorR's  chief  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  iiiijsiiai  art  seems  to  have  been  an  ex])oncnt 
of  ]>ossibihtie8  in  pianoforte  technic  whicli  had  been 
unsuspected  before  his  time.  He  not  oulypoMened 
the  masteiy  of  touch  in  a  transoendeat  dapm  and 
exfsriled  in  aotlenuto  playing  by  the  use  of  the  pedal, 
but  actually  discnvered  a  method  of  makinR  two 
banils  produce  (he  triple  effect  of  melody,  aecom- 
poniment,  and  bass  on  one  keyboard — a  resource 
exploited  by  many  composers  after  him.  His  com- 
tM>sitions,  some  1(X)  in  numlwr,  include  two  operas, 
''Florinda"  and  "Christina  di  Suesia",  both  impoi^ 
tant  only  as  demonatrattng  his  unfitaeas  for  this 
field  of  art.  He  composed  8ucres.sfully  only  for  the 
instrument  of  which  he  was  an  unquestioned  master, 
his  best-known  works  hcing  the  f aatasiaa  oci  opotatic 

and  «)tlier  popular  iiieliKlies. 

Hume,  in  hi  '  ■/  Mu' r  nul  .Uuninim  (I,ontlon.  U*<l.'J-ll); 
TkaUterg  and  VitutHtmp*  Grand  Concert  Book  (iiauiplilct  pro- 

mmA  la  Urn  fUMA  Miiiisiii. !  nsinnj 

E.  Macpuerson. 

Thalhofer,  Vai-e.ntin,  German  theologian,  b.  at 
Unterroth,  ncarriin,  21  January,  1825;  d.  at  the  same 
place,  17  September,  1891.  He  took  his  g>'mnasial 
8tudi(!s  and  philowtpliv  at  Dillingeu,  then  from  1845 
atudied  theology  at  t\ic  University  of  Munich.  In 
ISM  he  receivwl  the  degree  of  Df>ctor  of  Theologj' 
and  was  ordaine<l  priest.  After  this  he  was  prefect 
at  the  seminary  for  priests  at  DillinRcn  (1 8.50-6,3),  pro- 
fessor  of  PxcRj'.sis  at  the  lyceum  of  Dillingen  (1S6.3- 
1S7()),  director  of  the  seminary  for  priests,  the  (ieorgi- 
anura,  at  Munich,  and  professor  of  p!»,sti»ral  tlieitloRy 
at  the  University  of  Munich.  In  1877  he  was  made 
cathedral  dean  and  professor  of  liturgy  at  Eichstiitt, 
and  in  1899  became  the  cathedral  provost  there.  He 
was  an  able  and  highly  respected  teacher,  a  man  of 
noble  charact<  r,  a  zealous  confessor,  pulpit  orator, 
and  catechist,  and  wiis  a  fruitful  WTtter,  thorough 
and  intellectual  in  his  work.  His  labours  at  the 
Geornanum,  for  which  he  was  highly  praised,  greatly 
benetned  the  institution.  His  first  publication  was  a 
priae  essay  at  Munich  on  the  bloodless  sacrifice  of  the 
Mosaic  worship  (1 848) .  In  1  fifiH  he  wrote  in  the  report 
of  the  Dillinp;en  lyceum  for  that  year,  a  dissert.ation 
on  the  doctrine  of  sacritic<'  containc<i  in  the  Ejiisth'  to 
the  Hebrews.  In  the  same  year  lie  be^;an  a  successful 
opposition  to  the  pseudo-mysticism  and  Irvingism 
wnich  were  spreading  in  Swabia  at  that  time.  His 
ehief  work  in  this  direction  was  the  "Beitrt^e  mr 
Ckschiehte  des  Afterm3rBticismu8  und  inabesondere 
des  Ir\'inciani.smn.s  irn  Risfum  AugsburK"  ns.'7). 
His  <'xcellent  coniuKMit ar>'  on  the  Psalms  was  ver>' 
popular  (first  publish'  '!  in  ls.',7;  7tli  <  !  ,  WHH).  In 
lSt»(>  he  e<litp<l  the  oHieial  publication  of  I  In-  Vnef*- 
burg  Diocese  and  bnmght  it  to  g;reater  pro  p'  rity. 
Among  the  literary  worii  done  during  hia  naidouce  at 


Munich  should  be  mentione<l  his  editing  of  a  "  Library 
of  the  Fathers"  in  eighty  volumes  (1869-^);  a  work 
on  theaaerifioeof  theOIdandNew  Covenants  (1870); 
and  the  edHfog  of  the  "Lahrtmdi  der  biblischen 
Hemieneutik"  of  his  deceased  Mend  Franz  Xavier 
Reithraayr  (1874).  At  Eichstiitt  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  bishop  to  revise  the  "Rituale  Romano- 
Eystef tense",  and  in  a<ldition  issued  a  smaller  ritual 
as  a  manual  for  the  clergj'  of  the  diocese  (1879-80). 
Ue  then  b««aa  hie  diief  woclc,  a  huge  "  Handbuch  der 
Litttrgik",  which  rests  on  a  thorough  study  of  the 
oriKinal  authorities  ami  is  still  iu'lispensaDle.  Of 
the  sj>ecial  lilu.gies,  he  published  himself  in  1890  the 
"Liiureie  des  heiligen  .Vlc8«)pfer8",  and  from  the 
papers  of  the  deceased  Andreas  Sohmid  he  added  to 
thus  in  1893  the  "Liturgie  des  kinMiehen  Stundenge- 
betes",  the  "Liturgie  der  Sakramente  und  Sakra- 
mentalien".  and  the  doctrine  of  the  church  year. 
Adalbert  Kbner  began  a  revised  (Hiiti'  ii  -  f  'liis  work, 
but  unfortunately  no  more  has  been  publisiied  than 
the  first  section  of  the  first  volume  (1894).  Schmid 
also  edited  from  Thalhofer's  literary  remains  "Die 
heilige  Messe  und  das  Pricstcrtum  der  katholischen 
Kirche  in  25  Predigten  daivestellt"  (1893).  In  addi- 
tion to  these  larger  works  Thalhofer  also  wrote  excel- 
lent artirl<-s  for  theological  reviews  and  fOT  tfm 
"Kirclienlexikon"  of  Freiburg. 

Sthmiu. />r.  r/H>U4|Ar(KnqptaB.UH9.ea^iMtaaifhssal^ 
jcct's  own  papcn. 

Klemens  LOfflkb. 

Thangnuur  (Thankmar),  historian,  b.  about  the 
middle  of  the  tenth  century;  d.  probably  at  Hilde- 
sheim  after  1022.    His  first  ajip' aram  e  in  histor\-  is 
as  the  head  of  the  cathetiral  8cIuh)1  at  1 1  ildeshcim ;  at  a 
later  date  he  became  dean  of  the  cathedral,  and  being 
at  the  same  time  notary  and  librarian  his  position  was 
a  very  important  one.   Thaagmar  waa  distinguished 
both  OS  a  scholar  and  a  statesman;  he  taught  Bishops 
Bern  ward  of  llildesheim,  Meinwerk  of  Paderbom, 
and  Hcnn<i  of  Meis.s<'n,  as  well  !us  the  Emperor  Henr>- 
II.    He  exercised  great  influence  over  Bcmward  of 
llildesheim,  and  a  large  part  of  the  affairs  under  epia- 
co))al  control  were  directed  by  him.  In  1000  he  a«> 
compaaied  Bemward  to  nome,  and  waa  aent  aevenl 
titnes  to  the  imperial  c<iurt  as  the  representative Of  the 
bishop  to  settle  imjxjrtant  matters,  being  hi^Iy  ee- 
tei-niC'l  by  Emperor  Otto  III.    .\ft«r  the  death  of 
Bernw.anl  in  1022  he  wrt)t<^i  an  account  of  the  active 
and  varie<l  life  of  the  bish<»p,  a  biography  for  which  he 
had  already  gathered  the  material  and  of  which  he  bad 
(irobably  wnttm  the  first  ten  ehaptera  during  the 
v. Mrs  1008-13.    He  had  been  an  ej-e-witnees  9t  many 
of  the  events  be  relates  and  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  imiM)rtanl  measures.    .Xs  he  says  himself.  Beni- 
ward  tmsted  him  a**  a  child  docs  its  fathti.  Conse- 
quently his  "Vita  Bemwardi"  is  one  of  the  finest 
biographical  nroduetaooB  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  is 
also  one  of  the  most  vafaiable  authorities  for  an  im- 
ITort  ant  i>erind  of  Cif-rman  histor>'.    He  dmplajB  mudl 
affection  f<)r  the  dead  bishop,  ami  has  written  a  plain 
and  simple  narrative,  unrhetorical  and  truthful.  It 
is  only  in  the  acco\int  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Archbishops  of  Hildesheim  and  Mainz  jus  to  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  over  Gandesheim  that  Thangmar  ap- 
pears at  times  to  be  a  partisan  of  Bemward.  The 
iwst  c<lition  is  that  in  the  "Mon.  Germ.  Hist.:  Scnp- 
tores",  IV,  7.')7-7S2;  it  is  also  found  in  Mipne.  P.  L., 
CXL,  303-136.    The  life  has  been  edite<l  in  C.-rman 
b^  Httffer  (Berlin,  18.57),  and  by  Wattenbaeh  lU'ip- 

"^a't^Ivb^ch.  DrniM.hlawls  aMckicMtquMtn.  I^(B«riin.  1803), 
:i\r,  M»  ,  HiUTi:,  Thiinamnr,  *«ta2«Na  tk ANNWIMf  MMT 

Thanksgiving  before  and  after  Meals.— The 
word  grace,  which,  as  applied  to  prayer  over  food. 
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always  in  pre-mnbetlMa  RicBdi  todc  tbe  phml 

form  graces,  inc;nis  nothing  but  thanksgiving.  (Cf. 
the  Latin  gmlmrum  aciio  and  the  Itahan  grnzif, 
"ihank-i"  )  Although  the  cxnrr.s.si* »n  nf  gratitude  to 
God  for  Hi.s  Iwunty  when  Ue  luus  Hupplieu  the  where- 
withal to  sati^sfy  the  miMfc  primary  of  human  needs  is 
an  idea  which  is  bv  no  means  exchisively  Christian 
(see  Deut.,  viii,  10;  Kx..  xviii,  12;  Livy,  XXXIX.xliii; 
Athen.TUs,  iv, 27),  still  in  t lie  Christian  dispenwit ion, 
following  the  personal  r\,uii[)l«"  of  our  Saviour  (John,  vi, 
11  and  23),  the  oblication  of  thanksgiving  swm.s  to 
have  l>een  emphasized  from  the  very  beginning.  Thas, 
under  conditions  which  altOfBtiier  exclude  the  idea  of 
a  Eucharistic  celebration,  wa  are  told  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts,  xxvii,  35)  that  "talnng  bread  be  nve  tbaaln  to 
God  in  thf  -^ight  nf  them  all  and  when  he  had  broken 
it  he  began  t'M  Tit  "  (Cf.  1  Tnn  ,  iv.  3-5;  Rom.  xiv,  (5; 
I  Cor..  \, ■?();.  I'a-isingovtTthr  '"DiiLK^Iii  ",  in  w  Hm  h  the 
fonnuLe  of  prayer  over  food  may  be  connected  with 
the  Eucharist  or  the  Agaiw,  we  find  (c.  a.  d.  123)  the 
MmkMnet  Aristidee  declaring  of  his  fellow  Christiaaa 
tirat  "over  their  food  and  over  their  drink  thcnr  ren* 
der  God  thanks  "  (Camb.  Texts  and  Studies,  I,  49). 
Simihirly  Tertullian,  "We  do  not  recline  at  a  banquet 
before  prayer  be  first  tasted — in  like  manner  prayer 
puts  an  end  to  thefeaat"  (De  orat.,  xxv).  In  nearly  all 
the  Fathers  similar  passage,'^  may  be  found.  In  par- 
ticular the  Christian  poet  Prudentiu&  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  eenturv,  has  a  set  of  hymns  ".Mite 
cibtun"  and  "Po.st  cibum"  in  which  occur  such 
versos  a.s  the  following  (Cath.  Hymn.,  Ill,  Ante  cib., 
ii,  lOsf,  i:^ 

"  Without  Thy  presence,  nought,  O  Lord,  is  sweet, 
No  j)lo;ksure  to  our  lips  can  aught  supply. 
Whether  'tis  wine  we  drink  or  rood  we  eat, 
TiDOraee  divine  and  Faith  shall  sanctify." 
Many  anecdotes  also  might  be  cited  from  such  early 
writers  as  Gregory  of  Tours  and  Bede,  clearly  attest^ 
ing  the  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  .saying  grace, 
licflc,  for  exjimple,  when  he  wifiheti  to  tell  us  that  Os- 
wald and  Bishop  Aidan  were  about  to  begin  dinner, 
remarks  that  "thev  were  on  the  point  of  stretching 
out  their  hands  to  bless  the  bread"  (Hist.  Ecd.,  Ill,  vi). 
The  Welsh  legal  codes,  ascribed  to  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  when  speaking  of  the  king's  three  indispen- 
sable attendants,  name  first  "his  priest  to  fjiy  Ma.ss 
and  bles.s  his  meat  and  ilrink",  while  the  fun(  ti.)n  of 
the  quecn'.s  priest  is  al-so  t(j  bless  her  meat  and  drink 
(Uiiddan  and  Stubbs,  I,  231  and  236).  William  of 
Malmesbury  (Gest.  pont.,  IV,  140)  refers  to  St.  Wul- 
atan's  blessmgs  at  table  as  if  thev  peipetuated  eona 
custom  that  was  peculiarly  English;  out  that  the  Nor* 
msins  were  no  strangers  to  such  a  in  ictire  is  cnrionsly 

fm>vetl  by  a  .scene  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  where  we 
iK)k  on  Hishoi)  ()d(i  at  Bayeux  as  he  .stands  ii])  before 
the  table  at  the  banquet,  while  the  inscription  be- 
side him  tells  na;  "Et  hie  epiMopua  oibum  et  potum 
benedicit." 

In  the  religious  orders,  naturally  the  oustom  of 

grace  was  much  insisted  upon.  A  sjiecial  .section  is 
assigned  to  it  in  c.  xliii  of  the  Hide  of  St.  Ik-neflict, 
and  thi^  wa.s  much  amplificfl  in  later  ex]M>sit  ions  The 
early  monastic  rules  in  fact  generally  required  that 
each  dish  brought  to  table  ahooid  beaepantely  bles.sed 
before  it  was  eet  before  the  eommunity.  In  the  "An- 
eren  Riwie"  (e.  a.  n.  1200),  which  preserves  perhaps  the 
earliest  in.stance  of  the  won!  "graces"  in  an  Knglish 
treatise,  the  grace  i.s  descniKvl  jvs  .«aid  sfatuling,  and, 
since  it  included  the  Mi^^ererc ".  it  mu-t  lia\  e  been 
pretty  long.  The  souLs  of  tlie  faithful  are  also  prayed 
ror  in  tlie  thanksgi\nng  after  meat.  Great  unpor* 
tanoe  waa  attaehed  to  tM  proper  learning  of  Ihe  graoe 
by  children.  It  is  eonunonly  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  Books  of  Curtesye  and  Other  medieval  works  fr)r 
the  in.-^tnictinn  of  the  young^  Moreover  most  educa- 
tional foundations,  like  the  English  public  sch»K)ls  and 
the  colleges  at  the  universities,  had  special  forms  of 


graoe  preseribed  fer  then,  often  metrfeal  in  part, 

some  of  which  are  maintained  to  the  present  day. 
The  grace  oflicially  i>rovided  by  the  Church  is  con- 
tained in  the  " Hreviarium  Komaniim"  under  the 
heading  "  Benedictio  Mensie".  The  form  for  supper, 
both  Mfore  and  after  eating,  varies  slightly  nom 
that  eiwignrid  for  dinner,  and  during  the  oetavea  of 
eerlain  greater  f eetfrab  special  Terms  are  eubalituted 
for  those  in  ordinary  use.  Grace  begins  with  the 
acclamation  "Benedicito",  which  is  spoken  by  the 
officiant  and  repeate<i  by  all  prewnt.  TIk  "Grace 
before  and  after  meals"  commonly  found  in  the  cate- 
chisms for  chihlren  and  u.scd  by  the  laity  consists 
aubstantially  of  a  tranalation  of  two  itema  in  tiie 
longer  Latin  graee,  the  bleasing  spoken  beftne  the 
meal  and  the  thank.sgiving  afterwards. 

As  for  this  longer  Latin  grace  contained  in  the 
Breviary,  Alibot  Cabrol  says  with  reason  that  the 
whole  sericjs  of  formtd.r  with  their  appro[)riate  cita- 
tions from  the  i'salms,  particuliu°ly  Ps.  xxxiii,  possess 
a  very  hi^b  antiquity.  In  point  of  fact  a  great  part 
of  the  erarting  forma  ean  be  traced  back  to  the  nmth 
centuiy.  See  for  examnle  Rhabanus  Maurus,  "De 
ins.  cleric.",  II,  x.  The  benediction,  " Bless  us,  O 
Ixtrd,  and  these  Thy  gifts",  etc.,  which  is  retained 
in  our  stiort  grace,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Gelasian 
Sacratnen t  ary  ,  whmi  18  considerablv  earlier.  More- 
over, without  ]>reci8e  verbal  cotneidenc^  it  may  be 
said  that  oar  existing  longer  graoe  echoes  the  language 
of  the  venr  earliest  document  of  the  kind  preserv'cd 
to  lis.  This  is  containe<l  in  a  treat  i.se  dubiously 
a.scribed  to  St.  Athanasius,  but  certainly  of  early 
date  jin<l,  probably  at  least,  the  work  of  a  contem|K>- 
rary.  It  i.supon  this  treatise  that  G.  von  der  Golts 
largely  bases  his  theory  of  the  development  ctfjgraoe 
for  meals  out  of  the  primitive  Ekicharist  (UoHa, 
"Tischgebete  und  Abendmahlsgebcte",  pp.  33  sq.). 
TTiis  work  (De  virginitate)  is  remarkanle  for  the 
circumstance  that  the  writer  recommends  as  ;i  [)rayer 
Ix  fore  an  ordinar\'  meal  precisely  that  form  of  words 
wliicli  we  find  in  the  "  I  )idai-he"  in  connexion  seemingly 
with  a  Eucharistio  celebration.  We  also  find  in 
tiiis  fourth-century  document  the  veraicle,  "Our 
jaerciful  and  oompaasionate  God  has  given  food  to 
them  that  fear  Him",  and  in  the  existing  Breviary 
grace  wc  have: — ■ 

"The  Lord  nxTi  ifid  and  compassionate,  lias  p^ 
petuated  t'le  memory  of  His  wonden.  HaiMWCnVB 
food  to  them  that  fear  Him." 

Anotlier  very  early  grace  may  be  found  fal  tha 
"ApoBtoUc  Constitutions",  VII,  xiiv. 

Baitbot  In  DittioHnain  forthM,  ehr«t.  tl  d*  Uturgii.  a.  v. 
BfnMiction  de  la  Table;  CaBROI.,  L«  hrr*  dt  la  pritrt  otUifM 
i\'nn».  I'JOO),  3C4-309:  Gavantcs.  TKttauruM  taerorum  rituum, 
III  fVi-tiirc.  1SJ3).  2:i;i  25;  MABT^^Ne,  De  iirUigui§  recletia 
ritihiif,  IV  i\.!;ir..  ITs.l).  21J-32;  Hrauhiiaw  in  Fl'bmivau-, 
(A<  Uabten  book,  Karlv  Lns.  Text  Soe.,  Preface  (LoodoD,  1885). 

The  fulltMt  ilifith  bowaver  are  ^ma  Id  Uie  cxeellent  littto 
monocraph  of  H.  L.  Dlnii,  Sayinq  One*  (London.  1003),  which 
eootaiiia  nianv  dorumontN  printed  entire.  But  see  alao;  Vow 
OEii  GoLTZ,  TtKh^ebde  und  Ab*ndmaM*QtbHe  (LHpaia,  1906), 
one  of  Um  aeriea  T*xt*  u.  VnUrtuehutn/en,  and  Kellbb  in  /treft* 
Midftel  AwMl,  XXI.  MW66. 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Thanksgiving  Day.— A  civil  hoUday  observed  aiw 
nually  in  the  United  States  of  America  on  tha  laik 
Thuraday  in  November.  The  prerident  imm  a 
proehunation,ealKngon  the  eitiaens,  all  Federal  offi- 
cials, anrl  others  subject  to  Fe<ler.al  authority  to  oh- 
serve  the  d.iy  as  one  of  national  fhankscixing  and 
prayer.  The  goveniors  of  stat*^  concur  in  the  prcM- 
dent's  proclamation  and  aLso  recommend  the  citizens 
to  observe  the  holiilay,  and  all  public  business  issu^ 
peodad.  The  custom  originated  in  1621,  when  Gor^ 
eraor  Bradford  of  the  Phrnionth  colony  appointed  a 
day  for  public  praise  and  prayer  aff-  r  the  first  har- 
v<'st,  jvnd  the  practice  spread  throimlumt  the  other 
New  England  colonies.  The  first  nut  ion.ii  observance 
was  wh«i  President  Washington,  at  the  request  of 
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Congress,  reoommcnded  Thursday,  26  November. 
1789,  to  (he  people  of  the  United  Stotas  "w  a  d«y  of 
pabhe  tlianksgiving  and  prayer  to  be  observM  by 

acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts  the  many  and 
signal  favours  of  Ahnighty  God".  This  proclama- 
tion cxliorit  il  the  people  to  "beseech  Him  to  pardon 
our  national  and  other  transgressionB,  to  promote  the 
knoiwIedBe  and  pra(-tic(>  of  true  religion  and  virtue, 
and  to  grant  unto  all  mankind  such  a  degree  of  tem- 
poral prosperity  u  He  alone  knows  to  be  beet".  It 
was  the  first  obsi  rvation  of  the  day  on  the  date  that 
present  custom  holds  it.  In  1817  Fhankhgiving  Day 
was  first  officially  not  icefl  in  New  York  Stale,  and  by 
1859  ita  obsiTvunoo  had  sprejid  to  twenty-eiglit  statet? 
and  two  territories.  In  1863  President  Lincoln  made 
hk  first  proclftmatinn,  naming  the  last  TbuxBdav  of 
November  as  a  diqr-of  natimtal  observance,  which 
day  President  Johnson  also  selected  in  1S67  and 
President  Cirant  in  1870.  Since  then  there  hiw  Ix'en 
no  change,  the  hist  Thurwlay  in  No\  ctiilx  r  hein^; 
named  in  ea«h  year's  proclamation.  Catholic  rccog- 
nitioiiof  the  day  by  special  religious  features  has  only 
bssn  of  comparatively  recent  date  and  not  as  yet 

S1911)  at  oflteial  genersl  custom.  Histotiaiis  of  the 
lay  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  of  CSovemor  Brad- 
ford's idea  (1G21)  back  to  the  old  Hebrew  Feast  of 
the  Tabernacles  and  through  the  ages  to  the  ancient 
Greek  Harvest  Fea.st,  Thcsmophoria,  the  Human 
Ccrealia,  and  the  llnglish  Harvest  Home.  In  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  the  govemor-feneral  by  proc- 
lamation sets  aside  the  last  Monday  in  October  ns  a 
legal  holiday  for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  Uod'g 

Sovidcnce  and  expnswing  the  nation's  dependence  on 
is  bounty. 

ScHAUrrEH.  Thanksirirtna  (N>w  York.  1007);  Iluuuu,  Procla- 
matuntt  for  TkanJc»ffit\na 

TSanimin-«  I^V  of  Sew  KnSmi  (BmMIi  IMQi  Ammiea 
OfvvYvk.  IS  Nor.,  IBIQ),  fitaa.  ^^^^^  ^  M.^^^^, 

Thapsus,  a  titular  see  in  Bytaoene  Africa.  _  It  was 

a  Pha-nician  market  on  the  roast  of  Myxaoium  in 
Africa  Propria,  estahlisiied  near  a  salt  lake  on  a  point 
of  land  eighty  sta<iia  from  the  Island  of  I»pa<iiissa, 
confronting  it,  between  Ix-|)tis  Minor  and  Sullectuui, 
Md  had  both  militiu-y  and  trading  port^.  In  4U  b.  c. 
it  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  to  Cbsor  ol  the  generals 
of  Pompey  and  King  Juba.  He  exacted  of  the  van- 
(juished  a  payment  of  .W.OOO  sesterces.  Thap.su.s  then 
became  a  Roman  c«(lony.  Vigilius,  the  only  known 
bishop,  :i.ssi.-{ed  at  the  lissembly  c(jiivoked  at  Carthago 
in  484  by  King  Iluneric  and  was  exiknl  by  the  latter 
with  his  colleagues.    He  i&  the  author  of  .several  con- 

tnmnial  works  against  the  Axiaas  and  the  Euty- 
diiaBB  (see  ViaTi.TTrB).  The  ndos  of  Thapma  are  lo- 
cated at  Ras  Dini.Ls,  near  BektUUi  in  Tunisia.  They 
cottsist  of  the  remains  of  a  mole,  a  fortress,  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  I :u-ge  cisterns;  in  the  Asighfaoiuiiood  there 
is  a  Punic  necropolis. 

.^Mtm,  D\et\onary  uf  Greek  and  H»mnn  (Irogrxtphy  (I^>nilon, 
1H7H),  •.  v.:  MOlojul,  NoUt  to  Uwgraphi  graei  minor*;  ed.  Diihjt, 
I  (PWto,  1SS3).  88.  4«e:  ToDLrm,  OfotfrapU*  it  rAfrifu* 
•IHMnuM,  B»OMiM«(  TrtpOUaiM  (MonUwuL  1M4).  301. 


Thasos,  a  titular  see  in  Mace«lonia,  suffragan  of 
Thessalunica.  The  island  of  Thasos  was  anciently 
known  under  many  names,  such  as  Aia,  ii^thra,  and, 
onaaoountolitsgMdnunestChryBoa.  Itsfintkiiown 
Inhabitants  wiere  the  PhcBnioians,  whom  the  Greeks 
supplanted.  The  latter  exten<Ied  fhr'  pmsjMTiiy  of 
the  island,  which  ha<l  a  fs)W(Tful  navy  nnd  fniimh-d 
many  colrmics — Parium,  ^alo^  i  aft<T\varil>  i, 
and  others.  .After  having  repuls«\l,  in  VJ-i  n.c,  axi  at- 
tack by  Histia>u9  of  Miletus,  Thasos  surrendered  in 
492  R.  c.  to  Xerxes,  who  took  its  navy  and  exliausted 
the  i.sland  with  the  taxes  he  levied.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians,  Thaws  joincfl  the  Confederation  of 
Deloe,  but,  having  quarrelled  with  Athena,  was  de- 


feated bv  sea  and  fa^  land  and,  eompletdiy  mined  by 
its  rivaL  bsflnoM  ita  tributaiy  in  MS  n.  o.  Pb|yg- 
notus,  the  edebrated  painter,  a  natiw  of  Thane, 

then  f(»ll()wed  the  Athenians.  The  island  pa'^ed  from 
the  (l(jminion  of  Athens  to  that  <>i'  Sjiarla,  then  again 
to  tliat  of  .\tliciLs,  and  at  la-t  became  a  Macedonian 
posHcssion.  The  Homaits  g.ave  it  back  its  independ- 
ence in  197  B.  c,  until  it  wiis  anneawd  to  the  Roman 
Emoire  and  included  in  the  Provinee  of  the  lalands. 
Le  Quien  (Oriens  christianus,  II,  87)  mentknw  only 
one  bishop,  Ilonoratus,  who  u":is  j)rf'srrtf  at  Clialccilop. 
in  4.")1.  Alexander,  m  the  eightii  i'  ntiir>  ,  is  kii'.wn 
by  an  iiis(Ti|»t ion  (I-k-hos  d'Orient ,  'J-i^.  At  lea.st 
as  early  lus  the  tenth  century,  Thasos  wsis  a  suffragan 
of  .Mitylene  (Gelzer,  " Ungedruckte  .  .  .  Texte  der 
Notitia*  Episoopatuum",  559);  under  Manuel  Pafaeo> 
k)gu8  (1391-1425)  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  a«> 
toccphalous  archbisliopric  (fJelzer,  op.  cit.,  61.3).  The 
reliotof  the  holy  martyrs  Mark,  .Soterieus,  and  Valen- 
tina,  venerated  on  24  October,  were  brought  thither. 
The  Patriarch  St.  Niccphorxis  Uved  as  aui  exile  there 
under  lx!0  the  .Armenian. 

The  Venetiaiu  took  Thasoa  In  1204,  and  it  wan 
given  to  the  Dandoki  family;  the  Greeks  afterwaida 
recapturetl  it,  and  it  was  then  occupied  by  the  prinosa 
Uateluzi  of  I.rf^bos,  and  finally  conquered  by  Mo- 
hammed II,  in  14('(2.  In  1H41  tlie  Sultan  Mahmoud 
II  grantefl  its  revenues  to  Meheniet  Ali,  Khedive  of 
Egypt,  who  intnxluctxl  a  garrison  of  Eg^'ptiaua  into 
the  island;  but  the  Turks  reoccupied  it  in  1908,  and 
Egy|)t  now  (191 1)  receives  only  the  revenues,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1S4I.  The  island 
constitutes  a  ca«a  depending  ujKtn  the  sanjak  of 
Dramaandthe  vilayet  ot"  Salonie  i  !i  [  fertile  and 
well  timbered,  and  has  an  area  of  1(X)  si|uare  miles  aod 
a  population  of  18,000,  all  Greek  schismatics. 

LAmotx.  Ilta  iff  la  Criff  (Parii..  IS.'i3).  .172  fl;  ITAiWiSLSA<aL 
Dt  iiuuitt  Thtiio  f  .M;triiiir>;,  Ividi.  I'ikikF-x  H  d'(  >sTrN,  Dtif 
im/la  lit  Tano  in  Diastrta^t  "t>  ilrlLi  ixmttfirut  anuirmui  romana  ii 
to'ehtolaaia.  VI  (Room,  !v'i.'>i.  IM  aq. ;  Miui.kr,  L*  ilont  Atho*. 
Vatoptdi,  CUt  da  TAmm  (Paris,  liHi») ;  Cvisn,  La  TWqtae  tTAtU, 
I  (PiMifat  MW).  Mi  MB. 

8.  VAILHi. 

Thnnmaei,  a  tituUir  see  in  Thessaly.  suflFragan  of 

Lari.s.s;i,  cf)mmanding  the  defile  of  Ccrie  at  the  en- 
trance to  tlie  'rhessiiloiiijiu  plain.  Vaiiil>'  boieged  in 
198  n.  c.  by  Phihp,  it  was  taken  in  191  by  the  eon.sul 
Acilius  Cilabrio  in  the  war  against  .Vntioehus.  The 
Greeks  call  it  to-day  Domokos;  it  is  the  chief  town  of 

has  1800  famabHiants,  and  is  beatitlftilly  situated  on  a 

roek  cn>wned  })y  a  medieval  fortress,  west  of  which 
lire  .some  oM  walls.  During  the  last  Grec<vTurkish 
war,  in  l^'M,  it  w.as  the  final  half ing-plaoe <»f  the  van- 
quished Greek  army  ^\'<'  do  not  know  if  Tbauraaci 
was  a  bishopric  whilst  l)>es<,aly  owned  i^eciance  to  the 
nope;  in  any  esse,  when  liiyneinn.  in  To,  was  with- 
drawn from  the  pope's  jurisdietlon  oy  tiie  empercn  oi 
Constantinople,  this  citv  became  a  suffragan  of  L4fc» 
ris.''a.  In  1882,  during  the  annexation  of  Thes.saly  to 
Gree*'e.  the  diocese  became  dependent  upon  the  auto- 
cephalous  Church  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece.  After  a 
while  the  diocese  was  suppres-sed  by  the  new  organ iufc- 
tion  of  this  Church  (1889).  Le  Quien,  "Oriens  chri»> 
tianus",  II,  127,  names  only  three  bidiopB  of  Thsni- 
m.aei  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eightwnth  centtiry;  it 
would  be  easy  to  augment  this  list.  After  the  Frank- 
ish  conquf'st  in  the  tliirteenth  century,  Thaumnci  be- 
came a  Latin  bisiiopne,  .'tnd  four  of  its  titularies  art* 
inentionerl:  Giialo,  litis  Marcu.s  Morellus,  about 
1334 ;  John,  d.  ismi  and  another  John,  a  Franetscaa 
monk,  who  replaced  him. 

I«QoiaM.0rinu(«riMiMW.IIt.Ml.llX3:  Emu  BUnrMa 
-   ^  a  — ' 

Thayer,  .Tohv,  mi«winnar>',  convert,  first  native  of 
New  England  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  b.  at  Bots- 
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ton,  Mass.,  1755;  d.  in  Liiiipriek,  Ireland,  5  Fcbruun", 
1815.  His  family  were  among  the  early  Puritan 
Mktlers  of  New  EInsland  and  all  during  his  career  he 
immiiiiifwi  muoh  of  tlwir  •ten  unbending  cbanetar. 
BdBMBtod  at  Y«ie^  he  beeaine  a  Conf^gationaKBt 
minister  and  as  sucn  sen  ocl  during  ihv  Rc\ olutionarj' 
War  as  chaplain  of  a  conipMny  ornaiiizud  for  tlio  de- 
fence (»f  Boston  and  of  whirh  John  Hancock  was  com- 
mander. After  the  war  he  wandered  over  Kunj])e 
and  was  in  Rome  when  the  besgar^aint  Benedict 
JttWghLabwdwd.  An  Mtenmt  he  mad*  to  diaputa 
mne  of  the  miradee  wrooi^t  tnrough  Bkned  Laore^ 
illtercc»sKion  resulted  in  Thayer's  convereion  to  the 
Faith,  'ir-,  May,  17.s3.  HLs  own  account  of  this  con- 
version, one  of  the  first  of  prominent  \i  w  England 
Pn)te8tant8,  was  printed  in  1787  and  reissued  in 
several  editions  in  the  United  States,  in  London,  and 
in  Irdand.  It  was  aieo  tfamiated  into  f^wsh  and 
Spanish,  and  ereated  a  gi'eat  eontrovenia]  sensation 
at  the  time.  Ambitious  to  eonvcrt  his  non-Cafholic 
fellow-countr>'men,  he  then  look  a  the«tlocic:il  e<iiirsc 
under  the  .Suli)ici:in.s  in  I'aris  wIuti-  lie  w ;i>  <ir(laiiied 

Jmest  in  1789.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  the 
ollowing  year  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  newly  or- 
oniaed  (Jatholie  oonirieialiMin  m  Boston  but  soon 
niled  as  a  pastor  beesuse  of  hb  erratie  and  eonten- 

tiouH  temper.  He  left  Boston  in  171K),  anil  ministered 
for  a  very  short  time  at  Alexantlria,  \'irninia,  wlience 
he  went  to  Ki  iitu'  ky  a.s  a  nii.'vsionary.  Here  he  rc- 
for  four  years,  his  zeal,  however,  not  comjH'n- 
j  for  his  lack  of  ixdicy  and  his  infinnity  of  tem- 
psgaiMit,  His  wandering  inoUnations  oaixied  him 
across  the  ocean  agafai  fn  1803  and  he  finalljr  settled 
down  in  T.itiK Ti<'k,  Irelririfi,  where  he  died,  locally  es- 
teemed :is  a  jtrifst  of  e<lifyin^i  piety  and  a.scetie  life. 
The  remainder  of  hisHm.nll  ]»rivate  fortune,  wilii  .some 
gifts  he  hml  (xdlecte<l,  he  left  by  will  to  found  ac«)nvent 
m  Boston.  Inspired  by  this  wiiih  the  three  daughters 
of  a  merehant  named  James  Ryan,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  limerick,  emigrated  to  Bcmton  (1819)  and 
there  founfled  the  I'rsuline  Community,  whose  con- 
vent, Mount  Henedict,  near  Hvmker  liill,  Charles- 
town,  w:ls  burned  and  Hacke<l  by  an  anti-Gatbolic 
mob  on  the  night  of  11  August,  1834, 

Sbka,  Lift  and  Timet  «/  .\f.,ri  Rn.  John  Carrott  (Now  York, 
18SS);  FlNOm.  Biblioffmphi'i  (  dth.  Amrricana  (New  York.  1S72); 
Spaloino,  Sketchtt  v/  Ktirly  (\ith'A\c  Slia»ion»  in  Ktniuti.  i  i  I.nniit- 
villc,  1857);  Webb,  Tht  Cmlmary  ol  CatJutlicUu  in  Kmtucky 
(Louiaville.  1884);  Am.  Caik.  HUL  AcMOfxAM  (PhUadolphU). 
PMaiiB:  JtaMB<i>iiwMi  ScUim  and  Sailan  of  thi  Rewabthemory 
War  (BcMMa.  IflOn;  MtmmM  //>*(.  of  Boton,  III  (BmUw. 
UMOrir&CM.  Bin,  M^aaim*.  II  (New  York. 

Tuo8.  F.  Meehan. 


  (CLF.RicsIlBOinAa^iarelwpiisacderof 

men,  foondcd  by  Gaetano  dot  C»ntt  di  Tieae,  BmIo 

Consiglieri,  Bonifacio  da  ('■<]]!•.  and  Ciovanni  Pietro 
C^irafa,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  I  \  .  Carafa  was  Bishop 
of  Chieti  (The.atc),  a  city  of  the  .\liru/zi  in  ."Southern 
Italy,  from  which  the  congregat  ion  luioptcd  its  specihc 
name  to  distinguish  it  from  other  congregations 
(Jasutta^  Baraabites.  Somaschi,  Oaraociouni,  etc.) 
noddled  upon  it.  Gaetano  consecrated  his  order  to 
the  Cro.sg,  which  he  .'vdop'ed  .a-«  its  emlileni,  and  the 
foundation  took  place  on  the  feast  of  the  I'indinj:  of 
the  Holy  Croas,  ."i  May,  l"r21.  It  wa-^  a]iprovi  <l  on 
24  June,  1524,  bv  Clement  VII  in  the  Brief  "Exponi 
Nobis".  On  14  Sept.,  feast  of  the  EnUtalion  of 
the  Holy  CrosL  St.  Gaetano  and  his  oompaaioos  made 
aokmn  profeanon  before  tlie  papal  altar  of  St.  Peter's, 
Borne,  m  the  presence  of  Kipr.  Ciovanni  Battista 
Bonziano,  Bishop  of  C{ts<'rta,  special  papal  delegate. 
The  chief  object  of  the  order  was  to  recall  the  clei  L'V 
to  an  edifying  life  and  the  laity  to  the  pr.ietice  of 
virtue.  St.  Gaetano  and  his  companions  eealously 
endeavoured  to  combat  the  errors  of  Martin  Luther, 
wfaMi,  having  gained  a  footliold  in  Switserland,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  France,  then  threatcnerl  Italy. 
Ihfliy  fouled  oratories  (among  them  the  celebrated 


Divinn  Amorr)  and  hospitaLs,  devote<I  themselves  to 
preaching  the  Gospel,  and  reforming  lax  morals. 
Through  their  good  exanqda  ekqgr  iSuL  laity  mra 
indttsed  to  better  livinf . 

Notwltbataading  tbeir  severe  rule  of  life  and  strict 
vow  of  i>overty,  the  congregation  rapidly  developed, 
and  soon  numbered  among  its  members  illu.striou,s 
names  of  the  Italian  aristocracy  (Vezzosi,  "Illustri 
Kcrittori  Teatini",  Rome,  1780).  They  founded 
many  b«-autiful  churches,  among  them  that  of  S.  An- 
drea deiUa  VaUe  in  Rome,  a  gift  of  CkMtansa  Fio- 
eokmini  IVAragona,  Doohees  of  Amalfi.  This 
church  is  the  masterpiece  of  Carlo  Mademo,  and  con- 
tains st!veral  paintings  by  Dt)menichin(>.  The  Thca- 
tinea  were  invited  to  Turin,  Genoa,  Venice,  Milan, 
Padua,  Pijicenzii,  Parma,  Modena,  Florence,  Naples. 
Palermo,  Mei^iinu,  Lecce,  etc.,  by  the  authorities  of 
these  pliwMS.  They  also  attsoned  a  gnat  develop- 
ment  m  foreign  countries.  In  F^vnoe,  through  the 
effort -i  of  C  irdina!  Mazarin,  they  built  the  Church  of 
St.  Anne  la  Koyale  opjHisite  the  Louvre  in  ItVH.  In 
Spain,  under  Philip  II,  the  Theatine  Cardinal  Paolo 
Burali  d'Arezzo,  afterwjirds  bcatihed,  filled  various 
embaaues  at  the  command  of  the  viceroy  of  Ni^das. 
In  Portiupa  John  IV,  in  1G48,  gavo  the  Theatinea  « 
splendid  house  and  college  for  the  education  of  noble 

vouth.  In  EnKlatuI,  under  Henrj'  VIII,  Coldwell, 
iJishop  of  St.  .\s:iph,  entered  the  order  of  Theatinea 
(.S4'e  <  li  ii.DWKLL,  Thoma.s). 

The  Thealine-s  were  the  first  to  found  papal  mis- 
sions in  foreign  lands,  as  in:  Golconda,  Ava,  Peru, 
Mingrelia.  the  Islands  of  Sonda,  BonieoJSttoui^^ 
hntoiy  of  wfaidi  was  written  by  tlie  Tbeatine  Bar* 
tolomeo  Ferro  I'Mis.'iioni  Teatine  nelle  Indie  Orien- 
taln:  (ieorj;ia,  .Vrabia,  Armeni.i,  in  which  latter  coun- 
try Father  (laLino,  author  of  the  hi.'itory  of  the 
Armeiuan  ('hurch,  negotiated  and  concluded thereoon- 
ciliution  and  union  of  that  Church  with  tha 


Catholic;  Ftesia  and  in  nuuiy  Other  i»laM  as  fa  dMnm 
by  Theatme  manosaripts  dating  from  1680 till  the  end 

of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  order  hepan  to  decline,  and  in  ISttO,  through 
the  well-known  supjjression  of  reh>jious  orders,  it  was 
reduced  to  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness.  In 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  its  rule,  it  tiad  never 
acquired  poaswisions  and  is  the  only  order  whieh  faali 
the  eonsoouenees  of  tlie  law  of  supiii^esrioB. 

Father  Francesco  fli  Paola  RaRoneai,  general  of  the 
order  and  the  h^<t  survivin^j  n'presentative  of  its  an- 
cient traditions,  nstoreil  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  dcUa 
Valle  to  its  former  splendour,  by  his  core  and  leal  aided 
by  the  munificence  of  Comm.  Filippo  Giove  Romano. 
The  Tiieatines  maintain  a  flourishing  mission  at 
Dorango  in  OolorBdo,  U.  8.  A.  Pius  a,  in  a  Motn 
Proprio  of  L")  Deccmr)er,  1909,  decreofl  the  imion  of 
the  ancient  Congregation  of  the  Regular  Theatine 
Clergy  with  the  youthful  Spanish  Congregation  of 
the  Holv  Family  at  Barcelona.  Besiaes  the  two 
saints,  Gaetano.  invoked  for  the  interposition  of 
Providence,  ana  Andrea  Avellino,  against  suddsn 
death,  the  order  furaiidied  one  pope,  Paul  IV 
(Giovanni  Pietn)  Carafa),  250  bishops,  archbishops, 
and  pai):il  leuates,  and  the  cardinals:  Blessed  Gio- 
vanni M.Lrinoni,  BN  ssed  Paok)  Burali  d'Arezso, 
Blessed  Ciust  ppe  .Maria  Tomasi,  Giovanni  Ber- 
nanliiio  Scotti,  Francesco  and  Domenico  Pignatelli. 
Giuseppe  CapeMhZurlo,  Franeesoo  Blada  Banditi.  and 
Ferdinando  racnatdii,  the  last  named  created  earainal 
by  Grc'^ory  XVI.  Father  Anton  Francesco  Vezrosi 
(whom  Clement  XIII  wished  to  rniike  c-irdiual,  but 
I  lio  I  instead  Fr.  GanganeUi  of  the  Conventuals  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  papacy  as  Clement  XIV)  treats 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  order  in  hi.s  work  *'I 
sorittori  de*  ohierici  nsolari  detti  Teatini",  Rome, 
1780.  The  last  famous  Theatine  was  the  philosopher, 
littrrntrnr,  .an'!  (Treat  sacrcfl  nr.afor,  Father  Gio.ac- 
chitto  Ventura  dei  baroni  di  liauiica,  a  Sicilian.  Ho 
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pwdniiil  and  wrote  in  both  Italian  and  French.  His 
most  celebrated  work  is  his  funeral  oration  on  the 
death  of  Daniel  (yConnell.   He  was  the  friend  of  the 

moHt  illustrious  men  of  his  day,  ainonn  them  tho  Abb^ 
<l<^  Lanu-nnai.s  w  lioiti  hi-  sought  to  save  for  the  Catho- 
lic Church.    lie  died  at  Versailles  in  I860. 

The  ATI  NE  Nuns,  a  religious  con^rcf^tion  of 
women — oblatcs  and  hernutcsses — existing  in  Naples 
and  Sicily,  founded  under  the  name  of  Sisters  of  tho 
Immaculate  ConoeptitMi  of  the  Viicln  Mary,  by  Ven- 
erable Ursula  DeaineMAi  TUs  illustrious  woman, 
who,  arrording  (o  Padre  SOos  ("Istoric  Thcatinc", 
Palcnuo,  lOOti,  XII,  p.  6r)7)j  unite<l  in  herwlf  the 
q>irit  of  Gertrutle,  of  Cathcrme  of  Siena,  of  Brixid, 
aad  of  Fkttia,  w^u^  Ixirn  at  Naples,  7  August,  1547. 
Her  MNDta  mre  Girolamo  fienincasa  and  Vinoensa 
Genmna.  Her  famfljr  eame  originally  from  Biena, 
in  Tuwany,  and  !i:id  Kiven  to  the  arts,  to  the  sciences, 
and  to  the  Church  Injth  men  and  women  of  great 
distinction.  Venerable  Ursula  herself  displayed  great 
talent;  while  still  a  young  girl,  she  comprehended 
the  most  recondite  meanings  of  I^tin  books  and  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  Her  inclination  to  the  monastic 
Ufe  was  strongly  pronounoed  from  her  earliest  years. 
Many  of  her  niographics  (that  of  Maggio;  Klamino 
da  Latera,  "Compendio  della  storia  di-gli  ordini 
regolari"  a.  v.  "Theatine  dell'Immacolata  Conce- 
sione";  Bonanni  in  "Catalogo  dcUc  Wrgine  dedicate 
a  Dio")  state  that  when  ten  years  old  she  attempted 
to  enter  the  nooaeteiy  of  S.  Maria  di  Gerusalenune, 
whieh  flourisiieil  at  Naplee  under  the  nde  of  8t.  dare, 
and  after  various  pilgrimages  and  trials  she  foundetl 
the  Congregation  of  the  Theatine  Ohhite  .Sisicrs. 
Ilcr  sisti-rs,  among  them  Christiiui  Ik  (  {inie  the 
first  superioress,  and  some  of  her  nieces  formed  the 
community.  Little  by  little,  other  tiaOB  women 
joined  them,  to  the  number  of  sixty. 

Tbe  date  of  this  fonnation  is  fisea  hj  lome  as  1681, 
neeording  to  others  (including  so  wcightv  an  author- 
ity as  Padre  Bonanni,  S.  J.)  as  1.583.  The  latter  date 
is  the  better  sulist aiitijited.  for  in  l.')^l  Ven.  Ursula 
merely  determined  the  .'<pot  on  wliich  dhe  intended  a 
church  to  be  «'rected:  it  was  in  fact  built  near  Castel 
8.  Elmo,  with  the  help  of  the  .Spanish  priest  Grcgorio 
Navarro,  Abbot  of  Francavilla.  whom  she  had  told 
of  a  vision  in  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  commanded 
her  to  build  a  church  in  honour  of  the  Most  Holy 
Conception  of  Mary.  At  this  jKriod,  leaving  created 
much  popular  exi  itt  nient  by  lier  visions,  l.er  <'cstasies, 
and  the  loftiness  of  her  teaching,  and  having  attracted 
enthusiastic  admiration  and  envenomed  calumny, 
she  was  aeowed  of  being  ]>ussessed  by  a  devil  and  was 
therefore  summoned  to  llome.  Baronius  and  Tarugi. 
Oratorians  and  illustrious  cardinals,  received  her  ana 
took  her  to  have  audience  of  (Iregory  XllI  at  IVas- 
cali,  3  Mav,  1582.  By  the  ik)1x!'s  authority  she  was 
placed  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  St.  Philin  Neri, 
who  subjected  her  to  the  most  severe  trials:  ne  was 
constantly  astonished  her  piety  and  humiuty.  In 
1583  the  foundation  proper  took  place,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel,  and  St.  Peter. 

The  rule.H  of  the  Conpri  Kution  of  the  Oblates  are 
those  of  the  active  hfe  of  St.  Martha,  with  simple 
vows.  They  include  recitation  of  the  Office  of  the 
BIcawd  Vfagin  and  tfie  Divine  Olfice  daily;  one  hour 
of  prayer  in  common  at  morning,  besides  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Vcni  Creator  and  the  De  I^rofundis  at 
None;  one  hour  of  adoration  before  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  exposed  in  the  church  every  Friday, 
with  singing  ot  appropriate  hymns.  In  addition  io 
the  ordinary  fa-sts  prescribed  by  the  Church,  the 
Oblat<n  fast  on  the  vigils  of  the  feasts  of  Corpus 
Christi,  the  Purification,  and  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, and  they  are  exhorted  to  wear  the  hairshirt 
on  Fridavs.  The  daily  recitation  of  tmi  -tliird  of 
the  Rosar}'  la  also  prescribed.  They  arc  recommended 
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to  labour  with  their  hands,  to  practise  the  common 
hfe,  povCTty,  and  the  other  wtuea.  The  habit  is 
that  of  the  Theatine  clerics:  a  white  tunic  under  a 

b]a<'k  garment  with  wide  sin  vch  atid  girdle  of  wool; 
on  the  iiead  a  white  veil  uuliont  wimple,  the  place 
of  wliicli  is  sui)i)Ii<'d  by  t!ic  (ullar  of  the  outer  gar- 
ment, like  that  of  the  Theatine  clerics  (Baronius  and 
Bonanni). 

The  Theatine  Hmnitesses  {HomiU  Tcatine)  Wtn 
founded  in  1617.   As  Venerable  UrsuU  wished  to 

completely  withdraw  from  the  world  .she  took  thirty- 
three  companion.H,  in  memory  of  tlie  thirty-three 
years  of  Christ  upon  ejirth,  and  retired  to  a  hermitage. 
The  rules  of  the  Uermitesses  are  much  like  th(^  of 
the  ( )l>iates  as  regards  wotIeb  of  piet^;  but  the  former 
religious  foUow  the  eontemplative  hie  of  St.  Magda- 
lene.  In  addition  to  their  solemn  ^rows,  their  eon- 
stitulion  imix»8e8on  them  irrf  at  austerities.  They  are 
bound  to  pequ'tual  abstinence  from  flesh  meat  exc<'pt 
in  ciuse  of  illness,  to  fjist  on  the  vigils  of  feasts  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  with  still  greater  rigour  on  the 
vigils  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Ascension, 
and  Oorpus  Christi.  They  also  fast  everv  SatuidaaF 
and  on  flie  kak  two  days  of  Carnival,  beeideo  the 
ordinary  fasts  of  the  church.  They  are  bound  to 
ke<>p  the  Blessed  Sacrannnt.  ex])osed  for  five  hours 
every  Friday,  with  continual  mhiriiiun  by  five 
religious,  and  to  practise  )H>nance  regularly.  The 
age  of  reception  to  the  hsRnitage  is  twenty,  and  the 
novitiate  lasts  two  yoois.  On  arlminnittn  to  solenA 
profession,  a  religious  may  eonverse  with  her  neaicst 
relatives  for  one  day,  but  must  not  expect  to  see 
them  again.  Their  enclasure  is  of  the  strictest, 
and  tliev  hold  no  communication  with  anyone  except 
those  charged  with  supplying  them  food,  which  is 
given  to  them  throuf^  a  tumst  ile.  Their  habit  is  of 
white  cloth  with  a  lettther  girdle,  light  hhfi  aoapular 
and  mantle,  Mask  Tefll  and  wimple  like  other  nans 
(Bonanni,  op.  cit.).  The  building  of  the  ITermil.agc 
was  begun  on  10  June,  1633,  and  completed  in  ItkiJ. 
The  rules  tif  the  Hermitesaes  and  thost?  of  theOhialai 
were  api)rov<xl  by  Gregory  X\T  ir»  lt»2.{. 

The  Theatine  Sisters,  more  particularly  i!ie  oblates, 
were  under  the  govenunent  and  spiritual  direction 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Naples  Oratorv,  by  the  request 
of  the  Abbot  Navarro  mentioned  above,  until  1633. 
In  this  year  ti  e  Theatine  Order,  umh-r  the  pressing 
and  insistent  soliritut ion  of  important  personages, 
among  them  i'oi»e  Urban  VIII,  undertook  this 
charge,  under  the  generalship  of  Padre  Malteo  San- 
tomagno,  who  was  the  d^psitary  of  Yen.  Ursula's 
last  wishes  end  deshes.  Oblates  and  Hemitesses 
practi.'MHl  fervent  and  incessant  prsjyer  to  avert  from 
mankind  the  terrible  chastisements  which  Ven. 
Ursula  by  Divine  Providence  foresaw  in  her  ecstasy. 
The  life  of  the  Oblates  is  active,  that  of  the  llennit- 
e.sses  e()ntem!>lative.  These  institutes — like  many 
others  which  nave  not  lived  in  touch  with  the  world 
through  schools,  hospitals,  and  the  lifce-^eontinued 
to  live  and  prosper  wliile  the  days  were  less  evil 
than  now,  and  their  members  were  regarded  with 
wonder  as  victims  expiating  with  prayer  the  sins  of 
himianity;  but  through  the  spoliation  of  monas- 
teries t!',ey  have  now  almost  disappeared  and  are 
reducetl  to  a  shadow  of  their  ft)rTner  greatness.  Ven- 
erable Ursida's  rule  and  the  pious  practice  of  the  Blue 
Scapular,  which  she  introduce<l,  are  still  observetl. 

ContlUutionet  Clfrirorun  Rfi;ularium  (Itomr,  1(104,  1010); 
Regoi4  per  U  trrninr  HumiU    Thratmt  tUW  Imma€ftMm  ConcH- 

litmt  (NnpU-H,  ir.sii) ;  .Ar/n  .s'.s-,.  A\ik.  II.  382M|q.;  Caiucciou.  D* 
vita  Fault  /  1' I ( '<ilrt|{fi' .  Tcrrti,  .s/,ffi/i  dri  ehirriri  rft;,,lnTy 

(Htjli;c.  llilOi;  I'Ein,  1  a  di  S.  iinrtiiiin  k\U'Iw.  K.'iTi.  Siuis, 
Historia  clrria/ntm  rraoUirium  (PaliTmo,  l»ii>('>(;  Mulcf  l  u.  .Son 
Ctflnno  (Veronii,  1W3):  Trait.  .Snin'  Cajrr.in  (I'ariii.  1774); 
FioRi.  H.  Paolo  Oiualiniani  (Rome,  1729):  Cancrlukri.  Cam- 
ranf  dneri'tr  (Rome.  ISOfi);  CcRRTER,  Hi*l.  q/  RtiwUnu  Ordtrt 
(New  York.  ISOfi).  357-9:  nuMORrii!*.  Hi.  Gnftan  d*  Thitnn* 
(Parin,  1S,H2);  FrxRO,  Slnrm  ?.//^  mi.»ioni  ih,  f'..m>«  Tratini 
(Rt«[(i<>.  17(M):  IlEIMBt'f  MM'.  /ti<-  Or,lr>,  uri,l  A'.ini/rfyrl/nmrn,  III 

(lUtisboo.  1008).  26B-e0;  Uii.rar.  Uiet.  d*M  ordrt*  rUigxtmm,  ill 
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(Parw,  1!W0).  «4«-73:  L*  CtAVitjiB.  St.  OaUan  (Paris.  1901).  tr. 
P.i.r  (London.  1002):  LObbn,  Der  hi.  Cajrtan  ton  Time  (Rati*- 
bon.  1S93):  RArroDL,  U  R.  P.  Vtntura  (Paru,  1900).  Vita  deUa 
\'m.  Suor  Ortnia.  leritta  da  tin  Padre  Tralxnit  (Knine.  179A); 
BaootTA.  Vita  HrUn  VrnernhileOnotn  lirn\nnt»n:  BoNl.  hi  rhieta 
lit  S.  AruimfirUa  Vullf  rHi>tiie,  1907):  RAOONEBt.  Prlln  riia  d>  S. 
Amirta  Attilirut  (Rome,  lUOH);  DC  Mai'LDE.  Snn  dnrtano  t  la  Hi- 
Jarma  CaUotiea  (Roine.  1480-1547).  tr.  Salvador!  (Riune.  1011). 

FrANCISCUS  RAQONEai. 

Theatre,  The. — Considerina;  the  tone  of  wlmt  is 
preserved  to  us  of  the  works  of  the  Greek  traKedians 
and  even  of  the  rome«lio.s  of  Plant u.4  and  Terence, 
it  seems  at  first  difTiciiIt  to  underrttand  the  uncoin- 
promisinR  attitude  adopted  towards  tbe  theatre  by 
Christian  writers  of  the  earlv  cenluries.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  by  the  Tathers  of  both  East  and 
West  all  forms  of  the  drama  were  banned  indis- 
criminately and  in  terms  of  the  severest  reprobation. 
We  can  only  infer  that  ttie  plays  and  mimes  moat 
popular  under  the 
Km})ire  were  as  a  rul(> 
grossly  indecent  and 
poisonous  to  virtue. 
The  surviving  plays 
of  Aristophanes  would 
ulonc  suffice  to  show 
Vow  inconceivably 
lax  public  opinion 
wa^^,  even  at  the  most 
cultured  periods  of 
paganism,  while  the 
in/nmta  which  marked 
the  legal  status  of  an 
actor  at  Rome  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  degra- 
dation involved  by 
such  a  profession. 
Under  the  Empire 
tragedies  and  even 
the  better  class  of 
comedies  w<'re  not 
much  represented  in 
piibUc.  They  were 
regarded    rather  as 


edge  him  as  their  master  (P.  G.,  LVI,  2f>3;  LVII,  71, 
42tj;  LVIII,  120, 188,  etc.).  Even  Julian  the  Aixwtatc 
forbade  access  to  the  theatre  to  the  new  pagan  priest- 
hood he  was  anxious  to  create.  Almost  alone 
amongst  the  Fathers,  St.  Augustine  ("De  Civ.  Dei", 
ii,  8)  se<'m8  to  make  some  distinction  between  the 
gross  indecency  of  the  mimes  and  the  classical  drama 
of  an  earlier  age,  approving  the  study  of  the  latter 
for  educational  purj'oses.  It  is  not  entirely  clear 
from  the  "Confessions"  of  the  same  writer  (iii,  2) 
whether  the  performance  of  serious  tragedies  was 
still  maintained  in  h.is  youth. 

Vile  and  degrading  as  were  the  more  popular  forms 
of  .scenic  repretk>ntaiiun  under  the  Empire,  the  pro- 
letariat were  so  woilded  to  them  that  even  the  Chris- 
tian emi>eror8  dareil  not  altogether  suppress  such 
amusements.  Still  something  was  done.  Hy  the 
Theodosian  Code  (XV,  5),  omni«  ihealorum  atqjie 

circensi  urn  roZw  ptas 
(all  diversions  in  the 
theatre  and  circus) 
were  prohibited  on 
Su  ndays,  f  est  i  vaU. 
and  s<>asons  of  H|>eciai 
sanctity*.  Disabilities 
of  vanous  kinds,  in- 
cluding re.slricti«)ns  as 
todresa,  were  imjxised 
upon  actresses,  etc., 
but  on  the  other  hand 
t  he  laws  of  caste  were 
set  aside  and  it  was 
now  made  possible 
for  an  actress,  ujmn 
lM>cotning  a  Christian 
and  nuitting  this  way 
i>f  life,  to  acquire  a 
-tatus  of  respectabil- 
ity. At  an  even  ear- 
lier date  .some  of  the 
Christian  councils 
had  dealt  with  the 
subject.  At  Elvira  in 
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literature',  and  at  beat  read  aloud  in  a  select  circle  Spain,  about  a.  d.  302,  it  was  decided  that  actors  might 
of  friends.  The  most  jwpular  form  of  plav  was  the  be  baptized,  but  only  on  condition  of  their  giving  up 
mimtu,  and,  as  DionKnies,  a  rhetorician  of  the  fifth    that  way  of  Ufe.    At  Aries  in  314  thcatrici  and  agila- 


ccntury,  implies,  the  note  of  indecency  might  bfl 
said  to  enter  into  its  very  definition.  (Mimus  egk 
faclorum  el  diclorum  turpium  cum  Uiscivia  imitalio  | 
cf.  Ovid,  "Tristia",  II,  497,  and  Valerius  Maximu.s, 
ii,  6  and  7,  etc.)  Further,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  that  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the' 
parody  of  Christian  rites  formed  a  regular  feature 
of  the  mimes.  Probably  the  Christian  (6  xpw'"'**®* 
KU(u^io{itum)  was  almost  as  familiar  an  object  of 
ridicule  at  these  representations  as  is  the  pantaloon 
in  a  modern  pantomine  (Greg.  Nazianz.,  "Oral", 
II,  84;  P.  G.,  XXXV,  489).  There  are  Acts  of  the 
martyrs,  no  doubt  more  or  less  legendar>',  in  which 
is  recorded  the  conversion  of  an  actor  brought  to 
know  the  truth  by  the  very  rite  of  baptism,  which 
lie  simulated  on  the  stage.  PorphjTius  (4  Nov.) 
and  Genesius  (25  Aug.)  are  thus  commemorated, 
while  the  story  of  St.  Pc-lagia  (8  Oct.),  however  ajxicrj'- 
phal  it  may  be,  presents  tlie  actor's  profession  m 
even  darker  colours  (see  Delehaye,  "L<'gende8 
hagio^apbiques").  But  even  accepting  these  facts, 
the  violence  of  the  language  in  which  the  Fathers 
condemn  all  scenic  representations  is  remarkable. 
Tertullian  in  his  treatise  "IX*  Spectaculis"  strikes 
the  key-note  andj  as  Chaml)ers  obserN'es,  "his  vivid 
African  rhetoric  is  no  unfair  sample  of  a  catena  of 
outspoken  comment  which  extends  across  the  third 
century  from  Tatian  to  I^aclantius"  ("Media-v. 
Stage  ,  I,  ii).  For  Chr>"8oslom  and  nearly  all  his 
ContemiKjraric-s  the  theatre  is  the  temple  of  the  Evil 
/  One,  and  all  who  frequent  the  theatre  thereby  ackuuwl- 


lorctt  (actors  and  charioteers  in  the  games)  were 
declared  exc<mununicate.  Somewhat  later  the  Sy- 
nod of  Latxlicea  directed  that  the  clergy  who  were 
present  at  wedding  festivities  or  banquets  ought  not 
to  remain  for  the  plays  that  might  be  performed 
afterwards.  At  Hippo  in  393  it  was  forbi«lden  that 
the  sons  of  bishops  or  of  ecclesiastics  should  be  pres- 
ent at  plays  or  give  them.  With  regard  to  actors 
it  was  decided  that,  if  they  wished  to  become  Chris- 
tians, their  baptism  need  not  be  posti>one<l  indefi- 
nitely. In  401  a  Council  of  Carthage  decidtnl  that 
plays  ought  not  to  .take  place  on  Siuulaj  s  and  feasts, 
and  fulminated  against  actors  being  decoyed  back  to 
their  old  way  of  life  (but  cf.  Cod.  Theod.,  XV,  vii, 
13).  Finally,  the  Council  in  TruUo  in  692,  for  those 
that  recognize*!  it,  condemned  plays  altogether, 
threatening  dcgrwlation  against  all  clerics  and  ex- 
communication against  tl.e  laity  who  assisted  at  the 
performances  (Hefcle-Leclercq,  "Conciles",  I,  250, 
283,  10;i2;  II.  87,  89,  120,  471:  III,  .560,  The 
tone  of  all  this  legislation  is  milder  than  the  language 
used  by  individual  Fathers,  but  it  is  quite  dear  that 
the  actor's  profession  was  looketl  up(m  as  that  of  a 

[)ublic  sinner  and  most  of  the  early  bishops  would 
lave  agrml  with  St.  Cyj)rian  (Ep.,  ii)  that  it  was 
preferable  to  maintain  sucn  a  man  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Church  rather  than  allow  him  to  continue  in  his 
calling. 

With  the  debased  drama  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  theatre  of  Shakes|)eare,  C?al«leron,  M^iliere,  and 
Schiller  has  uu  direct  connexion.    The  isolutvU  mimi 
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or  nugatores,  who  may  for  a  while  have  Bur%'ivotl  the 
downfall  of  the  £m])irc  and  becOlM  stroUen,  lutu- 
blers,  jocuUOorea  (jongleurs),  and  »wen  minstrpk, 

rtiiiiiot  Iff  .shown  to  liavc  iuHfjired  rmy  n'  w  dramatif 
lii'vulopnientii.  Thiir  coiiripxion  wiili  the  Norman 
eslrifs,  one  of  the  iintut*  of  the  old  l-'r*  ncti  dibats  or 
dialogucB,  18  quite  prubieuiatical.  Moreover,  the 
TeuUmic  races  had  tneir  srop  or  gleenian,  who  was 
juBt  as  likely  as  theae  sirollera  to  baye  evolved  uiu> 
mately  a  dialogue  form  for  some  of  hm  oompoaitiona. 
Again  the  ('hrisli.'in  irnitut  ions  of  'rrroncr-  by  the 
Abbess  UroswiUm  uf  Gaiidfraiieiia  id.  or  "the 

Suffering  Christ"  (xp«<rTAi  wiurx*^")  of  liyzantiiK- 
literature  inspired  no  imitators  and  apparently  were 
not  even  inteoded  for  renrest^ntation.  Thua  there 
is  a  consensus  of  opinion  I  (lat  the  modern  drama  has 
sprung  out  of  the  mystery  or  miracle  plays  of  the 
Middle  A^^cs  and  is  ultimately  n  linious  in  its  orinin 
(aec  MiRACLK  Plays  and  Mv.sTf:iui:si.  We  can 
even  put  our  finger  with  some  confidt  iK  e  u}x>n  the 
primitive  germ  of  the  whole  sutasequcni  development 
It  is  to  be  found  in  a  trope  which  Frere  and  others 
have  prtnfr<l  frnm  a  St.  Gall  MS.  of  the  ninth  century, 
attached  to  tlic  Iniroit  of  the  Kasti.>r  Mass.  In  the 
earliest  linglisli  tropes  written  before  lOlG  it  appears 
thus,  the  dramatic  form  being  clearly  indicated  by 
the  headings: 

Angdita  da  ChriMi  RcfumcUom. 
({aetn  queritit  in  sftpulcluo  ehrutioele? 

Sandarum    Mulicrum  Responsio. 
Ilu'sum  NazarfMiuiii  t  rucifixum  o  eelicole. 

An'fduc   roths'  ninxiUiln). 
Hon  est  hie,  surrexit  sicut  preedixcral; 
Ite  nuntiaie  quia  surrexit,  dicente.s; 

jSandortttn  muUenm  ad  omiMsi  ckrum  modviatio. 
Alleluia.   Resurrexit  dominua  hodie, 
Leo  fort  is,  christua  fiUitt  dei,  deo  gratias  didte;  da. 
IHcat  Angelus. 
Venite  et  vidctc  locum;  etc. 

This  dialogue  was  tranttformed  at  an  early  date 
into  a  separate  interlude  followinf^  the  third  lesson  of 
the  Easter  Matins  and  n'presentmg  the  visit  to  the 
Sepulchre.  The  Sepulchre  itself  had  been  i)reviously 
constituted  on  G«x)a  Friday  by  curtaining  off  a  vacant 
altar  and  depositing  there  the  crucifix  and  sometimes 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  whole  rile  is  fully  de- 
aerihedin  the  "Ck>QGordiaregulari8"  of  St.  .^:thelwold 
(tenth  century),  where  the  compiler  remarks  by  way 
of  introduction:  "since  on  tl  i?«  day  we  celebrate  the 
interment  of  the  body  of  our  Saviour,  if  it  se<>tns  good 
or  pl<'a.sin>i  1o  any  to  follow  on  siniiLar  lim  s  the  use  of 
certain  of  the  religious  whidi  is  wurthv  of  mutation 
for  the  strengthening  of  faith  in  the  unlearned  vulgar 
and  in  the  neophytes,  we  have  ordered  it  in  this  wise". 
These  scenes  or  the  depfxntion  on  Good  Friday  and  the 
visit  to  the  Sfpiilchn'  on  Ka.'if  rr  nmrnin^  liccariio  grad- 
ually more  and  more  (imrluiM-d  ami  Irs.s  ami  less  dis- 
tinctly liturgical,  until  \vr  r<  a<  h  a  j^tanf  when  we  have 
a  dramatic  representation  performed  by  lay  folk,  out- 
side the  Church.  Great  light  h»»  recently  been 
thrown  on  the  transition  stages  in  England  by  the 
diw'overy  of  the  Shrewsburj'  fragments,  which  show 
how  the  inatt<  r  wa.'i  Ijiought  to  tln'  Irvi  1  of  the  people 
by  the  iiiiM^rtiou  of  vernacular  vtrM«  in  Latin  songs. 
£!qually  "for  the  strengthening  of  faith  in  the  un- 
learned vulgar  and  in  the  neophytes"^  there  were 
kindred  dramatic  tropes  adopted  at  Christmas  time. 
Tltf  forni  of  one  of  tne  tenth  century  Tropes  of  St. 
Martial  at  IJitioges  seems  to  show  direct  imitation  of 
the  Paschal  interlude:  Quern  <purrUif  in  pmsi  j»e  pax- 
toresf  (Whom  seek  ye,  shepnerd.H,  in  the  manger?) 
So  the  dialogue  began.  There  wen-  a\Mt  other  influ- 
ences besides  the  tropes  which  led  to  the  same  result. 
For  example  portions  of  a  sermon,  wronply  attributed 
to  St.  Augustine,  use<l  to  be  rnwl  aniotiK  the  Ir'-^ons 
at  the  Christmas  matius.  It  intifxiuced  various 
Prophets  who  bore  testimony  to  ChriBt.  A  aeparate 
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voice  was  assigned  to  each,  much  as  in  the  Gw^pelflf 
the  Passion  when  read  in  Holy  Week,  and  this  at  ooea 
8tippiied  the  elements  of  a  promising  ChristmaB 

drama  (•<•(■  Scprt,  " IVopht'te.s  du  Christ",  10). 

we  may  prol)al>ly,  wilh  Mr.  ("hamlx  rs.  distinf^uish 
Ihrft'  sla>;<s  in  llir  whole  cvohition:  (1)  thi'  liturjiiral 
stage,  i.  e.  the  ilcvclopmi  nt  of  the»e  dramatic  di»- 
logu«>s,  aided  u.^  tin  y  wvrv  by  impersonation  and  ges- 
ture, within  the  Church  oavraooial  itaelf;  (2)  the 
transitional  stage,  i.  e.  these  Latin  plays  were  trans- 
lated into  the  vernacular  or  IntrTyiolatod  witli  ver- 
iiactiluf  pits-^a^es,  while  different  incidents  ooale.£»(»id 
to  fonn  one  repres<>uiation  and  other  new  elements 
were  a<ldeil,  until  the  wliok  cycle  of  the  matter  treated 
extende<i  from  the  Creation  to  the  Judgment:  (3)  the 
hual  stage  in  which  the  plays  were  completely  ^eeti- 
larized.    They  fell  into  the  hands  <»f  the  guilds,  w.>mc 
I)lay.s  Iieiii^  itK.'.^ipned  to  one  guild  and  others  to  an- 
other, while  there  were  constant  changes  in  the  dia- 
logU(>  and  rearrangement  of  incidents  to  suit  uew 
conditions:  but  the  cyclic  form  was  firmly  adhered  to. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  stages  in  the  evolntion  of 
the  drama  wore  not  of  eour.'ie  j;harply  defined  and  tli»  v 
merged  into  one  another.    For  furilier  dt-taiL  the 
reader  must  be  referred  to  the  articles  Mikaci.!: 
Plays  and  Mvstbaiks  and  Mohalities,  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  an  important  influence  in  the  proceas 
of  secularixatioii  wm  supplied  by  the  Latin  plays, 
peu-tly  seholastie  exerases  and  partly  diverdoDa, 
which  thn  rathodra!  .md  mona.'^iic  srljools  acquired 
the  haliit  of  performing,  more  partimlarly  at  the 
Christmas  and  Faster  seasons.    It  is  ea.'^y  to  sa-  bow 
readth'  such  representations  addressed  to  a  young  or 
misoeUaiMOus  audience  might  come  to  be  interpolated 
by  passagm  in  the  mother  tongue,  particularly  thoee 
of  a  more  humorous  character.    Moreover,  it  was 
natural  to  extend  the  scope  of  such  diversions  and  we 
Itave  evidence  that  in  the  twelfth  century,  in  Fiaiui-, 
England,  and  Germany,  dramatic  compoesitions  wi  re 
represented  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  the  l^e 
of^Bt.  Niehohus,  the  mart\Tdom  of  St.  Catherine,  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  the  parable  of  the  virgins,  or 
a  Uidus  prophetarum  omaltHsimm,  which  included 
Gideon  and  the  Phili.stines,  David  and  HereMl.  Hut 
the  further  transference  of  such  repre»cntalions  to  the 
guilds  must  have  taken  place  early,  for  ii  is  generally 
agreed  tliat  the  plav  of  "Adam"",  written  in  Anglo' 
Norman  Frendi  of  tne  twelfth  century,  was  probaUy 
first  represented  by  a  guild  and  upon  English  soil 
(see  Grass,  "Das  Adamsspiel",  1907).    In  (Jermany, 
however,  the  religions  ]>Iay.s  sc<"in  to  have  reniairn^l 
uluioiii  entirely  in  the  hands  of  liie  students,  though 
in  Italy  the  main  impulse  came  from  the  lowicst 
confraternities,  the  survivora  of  the  Flagellant  move- 
ment, who  met  tmether  in  their  own  chapel  to  sing 
laudi  (canticles)  inlionotirof  the  TMessr  d  Virgin,  which 
gradually  assunieil  a  dramatic  form  ajid  grew  into 
rii  jiiir<  -ti  rilnzinni  .siirrr.    A  jday  in  the  Roman  dialect 
of  the  fourK'entU  ecu tmy,  edited  l»v  Vattasso  (Studi 
e  Testi,  no.  4),  expUdt^y  bears  the  title  latuia  (loc.  eil., 
p.  53).   But  in  every  country  of  Europe,  Spain  and 
Poland  not  excepted,  a  new  drama  seems  to  have 
fitisen  which  spranii:  into  existence  in  dependenoo  on 
tiic  (.'hurch.    Only  by  slow  dcgnt*  did  the  subjects 
of  siich  plays  in  the  vernacular  lose  touch  with  aoy 
religious  pun)OBc.    An  entirely  new  source  of  inapirft- 
tion  came  into  piny  contemporaneously  with  tbs 
humanism  of  the  expiring  .Middle  Ajjej^.    In  Italy 
e«j»ecudly  it  began  sus  parly  as  the  fonrtetuth  century, 
with  the  revival  of  the  study  of  tlio  trai;e<lies  of  .Sen- 
eca and,  what  wa.s  more  important,  with  the  comjpo- 
sition  of  original  Latin  tragedies  upon  thanes  supplied 
by  medie\  ai  history.  From  these  it  was  init  a  step 
to  the  pla\'R  called  meaeidaii,  in  whieh  the  influence 
t»oth  of  the  Tapi» I  I  htnzumi  xarrr,  uln'rh  were  the 
tinal  development  of  the  religious  drama,  and  also 
of  chusical  models  may  he  eiewly  diseenisd.  But  it 
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Is  impoflsiblff  to  pursue  the  subject  here.  Wc  have 
an  Italian  tragedy,  the  "Sofonisba",  bv  G.  Triasino, 
act^  before  Pope  I>eo  X  in  1515,  while  the  early  come- 
dies (lioiardo's  "Timone"  was  nrm'iiteti  before  1494) 
were  intro<iuced  gradually  in  the  wake  of  itnproviMed 
burlesques  to  which  the  arlicchino  (liarl«'(|uin)  con- 
tributed a  thread  of  unity  but  which  still  savoured 
something  of  the  earliest  moralities.  In  any  case  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  no  sooner  had  a  popular  drama 
established  itself  independently  of  ecclewiastical  influ- 
ence than  the  licentious  excesses  of  such  writers  as 
Ariosto,  Macchiavelli,  and  Aretino  (I^mardo  llruni) 
forced  the  Church  back  into  much  the  same  attitude 
of  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  stage  which  existed 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  representation  of 
sacred  and  moral  drama.s  and  sometimes  of  ela!<sical 
plays  was  indee<l  encouragi-d  in  colleges  and  similar 
institutions.  The  plays,  mostly  in  I^tin,  which  were 
written  and  actetl  in  the  Jesuit  schools,  form  quite 
a  literature  by  themselves  (S<k>  e.  g.  Balilmann, 
"Jemiiten- Dramen  d.  niederrhein.  Orden.'^rov.", 
1896).  But  apart  from  such  scholastic  exercises  the 
public  theatres,  on  account  of  the  laxity  of  morals 
which  as  a  rule  prevails  at  such  representations,  arc 
nearly  everj'where  forbidden  to  the  eh-rgj*  by  the 
decrees  of  provincial  and  diocesan  8>'n<Kl8  (see  the 
"Collectio  Laccnsis",  passim).  It  is  maintained  by 
eotne  that  these  prohibitions  have  only  force  to  bind 
the  clcrg>'  belonging  to  the  diocese  or  province  in 
which  thev  arc  issued  whilst  they  remain  within  the 
limits  of  tfie  diocese,  but  the  point  is  at  Iwst  doubtful. 
No  authoritative  decision  has  ever  been  given  which 
would  allow  clerics  who  come  fn>m  a  dioee.se  in  which 
attendance  at  the  theatre  is  forbidden,  when  nasfiing 
through  another  diocese  in  which  it  is  equally  for- 
bidden, to  regard  themselves  as  fre«*  tovi.sit  the  theatre 
at  will.  To  assist  at  performances  which  are  grossly 
improper  is  of  course  forbidden  both  to  cl<>rg>'  and 
laity  alike,  both  on  accoimt  of  the  proximate  danger  of 
Bin  as  also  of  the  scandal  which  may  thereby  lx>  given 
to  others.  Finally  we  may  note  that  in  the  Papal 
States  no  permanent  public  theatre  was  allowed  to  be 
constructed  until  1(»91  and  the  theatre  which  was  then 
opened  by  permission  of  Alexander  VIll  at  Tor  di 
Nona  was  subsequently  dismantled  by  his  miccessor 
Innocent  XII.  But  in  the  coun«»  of  the  eighteenth 
century  several  theatres  were  built  in  Home  with 
papal  sanction^  though  they  were  subjected  to  a  very 
strict  censorship  and  were  closeil  at  sacred  seasons. 

The  CHrHf-H  and  thb  TnrATRC. — Staha.  Zur  WQnHiouno  'If 
kirch,  Anichaitunom  Ckrr  ilrr  Thmlerwfarn  in  Thntl.  Qwtrtal- 
•cAn/l.  I.XIX  (ISH7),  8.«2-0«'>ft;  HcrCLje.  Urbrr  den  Riaonsmut. 
•tc.  in  Throl.  QuartaUchrifl.  .XXIII  (IMD.-tim  S.-.I.,  aftorwartl.H 
rrprinletl  in  his  Bntragf  (18(>t);  MunLCR.  ,*ii/mMik.  fith  ml., 
512  ff.:  BoMCET,  Maximft  ft  rfjtrxtbn*  fur  la  eom^die  (PiiriB, 
1093);  PhvurTHK,  in  Diti.  CkrUt.  Ant.,  ».  v.  Ac'ort;  Mayob, 
loc.  cit.  ».  V.  Thrutrt;  Prtnne,  Httlriiimafii  (Lomion,  137:J). 

Mkdicval  Drama. — A  vMt  litiTiHun-  bus  icrown  up  about 
this  Bubjcct  Mppcially  of  lato  yrara.  Only  a  few  IcodinK  works 
can  be  in«intion<>d  ncre.  R.  K.  C'iiauuciu,  Tht  Mediirtal 
Staff*  (2  voU.,  Oxfonl,  CRCiiESAfii,  detrhichle  des  neueren 

Cframat,  I  (Hallo,  1873);  PrriT  DC  .Ii  i.i.Evii.ir.  Ltt  My*ti^ft 
(2  vols..  Paris.  IWII):  d'Astoxa.  Origini  dti  TnUro  Italxano 
(2nd  ed..  2  vols..  Turin.  ISUl);  A.  W.  \Va»d,  /iistory  of  Kno. 
DramiUir  LiUraturt,  I  (2  o«l.,  Lomion,  1S99);  CiAYtrr,  Playt  of 
OUT  FoTt/athtri,  New  York,  190.S;  W.  Meter,  FraamrrUa  Hurnna 
(OAtthuRn.  1901);  Davidson.  Sngli$h  MuMtry  Plav  (London, 
1893);  Dc  Mkrju,  Oriijmn  lalintt  du  ThtAtrt  mmleme  (Cam, 
IH40);  COCMBMAKER,  hramet  liturffiauet  du  moj/rn  do*  (Paris, 
1860);  witb  Biwic  (Pari^  I89fi):  .MiicnsArK.  Dit  OiUtr-  uni 
PoMionaairM*  (Wolfrtil>atU>l,  lii80);  Cast^.  Lrt  dramct  lilur- 
ffifues  dt  la  eatkfdralt  de  Rouen  (Evrrux,  istKi);  It.  Fhoninu, 
DoM  Drama  dta  Uutelnllert  (.*)  voU.,  StuttKnrI,  IHIII);  Lanue, 
Dit  laleinitrhen  Ottrrfrim  (Munich,  1887);  WnriiMurR,  Di* 
nmanitehm  MarvmkUtiten  (Halle,  1893);  Hl-hoxbach,  Dt« 
Maricnklaarn  (Gras,  187.5);  C'oren,  Hitimrt  dt  la  mi*»-en-tc?na 
donj  U  thtdtre  religitui  fmn'-.aii  du  moyen  Age  (Paris.  190A); 
Serrr.  l^t  PtophHt*  du  ChritI  in  Hih.  de  I'Rmlt  dr*  Chartet, 
XXVni,  and  publi-ihod  sfparatrly  (Paris.  1H7S);  Idem,  />• 
dramr  dtrftitn  au  mourn  dgt  (Paris,  1878):  InRM,  Originu  cath- 
oliques  du  thtAtrt  modrm*  (PariR,  1878);  Wirt«.  Die  Oiter-  uruJ 
PoMnonimpirle  hit  rum  X  Vl.  jakrhunilrrt;  KRrtNiNci,  Dat  Drama 
dtt  Rtformaliimiitnt  (Stuttffitrt,  1010);  MaRTMann,  U'hrrdatalt- 
tpaniache  Drnkfinig-tpirl  {lyifitiu,  ItiTIt);  Anz,  l>ir  Utlfimtrhtn 
maeifT''piflf  (l.ripiiit,  1IK>5):  Poixard,  Enqtith  Mirarlt  PUtii* 
(2nd  ecL.  London.  1808);  Cadt.  Liiurvical  Rati*  aj  3Wni<c» 
XIV.— ati  ^ 


Myttgrit*  in  PubliealumM  of  Modern  Ijann.  A'n  of  Amrriea.  XXFV 

(BalUmore.  1909),  419-09:  K.  Youno,  Sum*  Tnlt  of  LUurg. 
Plnu>  in  Puhfinition*  of  Uod*rn  Lang.  A'n,  XXIV  (Baltiinnre, 
1009),  294-332  and  other  paprni  in  the  aatne  prriodicai; 
K.  YoUNO,  The  '  llarroirxng  of  HrW  in  Liturgiral  Drama  in 
Trans,  of  WuruHmn  Afudrmu,  XVI,  pt.  2,  1909;  iiA.ND,  Sermod* 
Confuniune  DiaMi  in  Mixiern  PhiM-jy,  II  (1904);  Frers, 
The  Winrhttlrr  Tmptr  (Hrnry  Bradahaw  Society,  I^nd..  1878; 
Wars  and  olhcra  in  Cambrido*  History  o/  Rnglith  Ltteratur*, 
V,  i-iii. 

Herbekt  Thurston. 

Thebaid. — The  valley  of  the  Nile,  under  Roman 
domin;itiu[i,  wjis  divided  into  four  provinces:  l.<ower 
and  TpiMT  Kg>'pt,  Ix>w^er  and  Upper  Thebaid.  The 
last  two  comprisetl  (he  upper  part  of  the  vallej'.  Dur- 
ing the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  it  wiui  the  chosen 
hind  of  the  monks,  who  bv  their  sanctity  and  by  the 
fonn  they  impre^saed  on  the  monastic  svstem  greatly 
inHuonwd  the  ICast  and  the  West.  Their  mona-steriea 
mav  be  divi«led  into  several  groups.  The  In'st  known 
is  the  Pach<imian  group,  foundetl  and  legislatltl  for  by 
St.  Pachomius.  They  fonne<l  a  rcid  religious  order 
with  Tabenna  as  a  mother-house  and  its  superior  as 
their  general.  Besides  Tabenna  there  were  Peboou, 
Schenesit,  .'Vkhmin,  Rsneh,  Monchosis,  Thebaid,  Tes- 
min<^,  IIermop<j|is,  and  Armoutim.  iSaint  Pachomius 
govemeil  this  group  till  his  death  {34t>),  and  was  suo- 
ceeiled  by  Ablx)t  ()rcisiu.s,  and  then  by  Abbot  Theo- 
dore. There  was  a  community  of  women,  governed 
by  Pachomius's  sister,  following  the  same  rule  as  the 
men.  The  hfe  of  the  holy  founder  and  the  rule  he 
drew  up  reveal  the  interior  organization  of  these 
monasteries  and  the  congregation.  It  has  all  the 
essential  characteristics  of  cenobitic  religious  life. 
Vows  of  poverty,  christity,  and  obedience,  a  dress  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  secuhir  persons,  lengthy  ps:ilmodics, 
manual  work,  and  penitential  exerci.ses.  The  monks 
live*!  in  huts  scjitteretl  in  groups.  The  groups  were 
enclosed  by  a  wall  and  forme<l  the  monaster}'.  The 
superior  general  had  absolute  authority  over  each 
hou.w  and  over  its  superior.  He  held  a  general  as- 
sembly of  all  the  religious  twice  a  year.  Bgol 
founded  at  Atripc  a  group  distinct  fn>m  that  of 
Tabenna.  We  know  of  it  from  the  life  of  his  suc- 
cesMor  S<'hnoudi.  The  monks  even  increased  the 
austerities  prescribed  by  St.  Pachomius  and  could 
change  from  the  cenobitic  to  the  eremitical  life. 
Schnoudi  died  atx>ut  4.')2  at  the  age  of  118.  His  re- 
form h.ad  only  a  me<liocre  ."success. 

The  eremitical  life  was  intro<luced  into  the  Lower 
Thebaid  by  St.  Anthony.  Bom  in  2.51,  he  embraced 
the  ascetic  life  at  the  age  of  twenty;  then  impelled  by  a 
love  of  soUtude  he  buried  himself  in  the  desert.  After 
twenty  years  of  complete  isolation  the  fame  of  his 
sanctity  *lrew  amund  him  disciples  who  imitate*!  his 
mofle  of  life.  Like  him  they  were  hermit.s  though  re- 
maining under  his  authority.  Their  sf>litude  was 
relative.  Those  more  advanced  in  years  had  one 
or  more  disciples,  whom  they  instructed  in  the  paths 
of  perfection.  Others  ha<l  companions  or  neighbours. 
They  visited  one  another.  Cimttoes  or  huts  like  those 
of  the  fellaheen  ser\'e<!  them  as  cells.  The  niU>s  called 
by  St.  .Anthony's  name  tixv  not  his  composition;  but 
his  biography,  compiled  by  his  atlmircr  and  frieml  St. 
.\thanasius  in  .365,  preserve.*  tlie  memon'  ol  his  vir- 
tues and  Ills  teaching.  The  author  wished  to  illus- 
trate what  the  life  of  a  monk  should  be.  It  influenced 
the  development  of  eastern  and  western  monachism 
very  considerably.  Most  nf  the  Egj'ptian  monks  of 
that  period  were  more  or  less  directly  connected  with 
tlie  school  of  St.  Anthony,  for  instance  the  two 
Macarii,  Isidore,  Heraclides,  an<l  Pamlx>,  who  are 
looke<l  u|)on  as  the  foun<lers  of  the  group  of  Nitria. 
The  group  of  Scete  derives  its  origin  from  the  same 
school.  They  were  numerous  fervent  centres  of  a 
partly  cenobitical,  partly  eremitical  life.  The  "His- 
toriea  L!iiisi:ira"  of  Pidhuliiis  gives  us  the  details  of 
the  orilifi:irv  life  of  the  Nitrian  monks;  the  "Apoph- 
thegtuii;  im"  and  the  "VitiB  patrum"  tell  us 
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thoiw  of  the  Scete.  In  the  wilderness  along  the  two 
bimk'i  tiiC  Nile  th<  r<'  were  nuiny  moiikH,  living  mmie. 
altinc,  w>nje  in  groupH.  Others  dwelt  in  populated 
regions,  nome  even  in  the  towns.  The  monks  dis- 
uipearad  with  the  fall  of  the  Bysaatine  domination  in 
tMM  oountries  and  the  success  of  the  Saraoea  in- 
r$4m.  Nothing  remains  of  Tabenna.  The  two 
monilflteries  of  St.  Anthony  and  of  Nitria  by  their 
name  :ind  l(>r;iti<>n  recall  those  anricnt  (lius.  The 
rules  <iliserve(i  there  are  entirely  different  from  those 
of  the  fourth  iiiul  fifth  centuries. 

BfTi  KH.  The  an^-trnt  Caplie  Church—  of  Bgyvl  (Otford.  18H4); 
loxu,  Th,  hiuna,-  Hittory  of  Pallodiiu  (2  voU.,  Cninbri.lK.-,  1884. 
1901);  AmAllvxau.  HiM,  dt  Saint  Pakhome  et  de  it*  commu- 
MiiMt  (Paria,  1884);  Ibsm.  Lm  moiiiM  fnpt'tnt:  Vie  de 
8duM^  (Puis.  1884);  LADCtntK,  JFtluf*  vur  U  ctnobititmt  fxik- 
h»mi*n  prtuUtnt  le  TV*  nicU  rt  In  premise  mnilif  ,lu  l'»  (Ix)Uvnin, 
1886):  BemK,  Lt*  motfi;<  d'Oriml  tsnlfnmrt  au  concilr  de  Chtii- 

tifawi  (Poiticn.  1900);  Lxchoat  ia  Did.  d  arcA.  chrit.  tt  de 

J.  M.  Bmbb. 

Theban  Legion.  See  Aoavnuh. 

ThAbaud.  Acottstus,  Jesuit  educator,  and  pub- 
licist, b.  at  Nanfes.  France.  '20  N'.-v.,  1807;  d,  at  St. 
John's  College,  Fordhain,  New  ^ Ork,  17  Dee,.,  1S85. 
Father  Th^baud  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  hut  n<Jt 
wealthy  nwchant  whc)  was  married  to  his  pious  wife 
in  theoaik  days  of  t  he  Terror  by  a  pneat,  m  dr- 
comstanee  which  ekx^uently  proves  their  earnest 
Catholicity.  Their  children  were  brought  up  with 
great  care  and  given  the  best  reliuiious  education 
which  France  at  that  time  affoniefh  Young  Th<^baud 
ntu<lied  at  first  in  the  preparatory-  .'«'miiuiry  at  Nantes, 
then  entered  the  gratul  simimiire  and  wad  ordained  to 
the  aeeular  priesthood  at  the  usual  age.  After  three 
yearn  of  pacochial  work  in  his  native  city,  he  entered 
the  Society  of  Jetnis  in  Italy,  on  27  Nov.,  1835,  whence 
he  returned  to  France  in  \S,^7  to  pursue  a  course  of 
ticienlific  studies  at  the  fH)rlx)nn(>  under  .\mn^rc  and 
other  distinguihhe*!  profesawrs.  He  landed  in  the 
United  Statoi  on  1&  Dec.,  1838,  and  was  called  to  the 
vbair  of  chemiiliy  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Kentucky, 
where  he  became  rector  in  1846.  Before  th«  end  of 
that  year  however  the  Jesuits  left  Kentaeky  to  take 
charge  of  St.  John's  College,  Fordhani,  New  York, 
which  hati  bo<ii  traiusf erred  to  them  by  Archbishop 
Hugh«*s.  Father  Th^baud  wa,-;  'he  tir^t  .Ii  suit  Pn-si- 
dent  of  St.  John's,  a  position  which  he  held  from  1846 
to  1851  and  again  from  1860  to  1808.  In  the  interval 
be  taught  the  sdsnoea  for  two  years,  1851-62,  under 
Father  Larkin,  and^e  foltowing  eight  years  he  spent 
as  the  p.'Lstor  of  St.  Joseph's  Cluirch  at  Troy.  To  this 
charge  h»;  returned  aitcr  his  Kecotid  rectorsliip  at 
Fonmani  and  filled  the  ptwition  from  18(>;j~ti9,  and 
a|;ain  from  1873-74.  The  intervening  years  we  find 
him  at  first  in  Montreal  and  then  at  St.  Joeeph'a 
Church,  Hudson  City.  New  Jencgr.  After  miiding 
another  year  at  VoralunB,  M  wm  ■■ignad  to  St. 
Frnncis  Xavier's  parUi,  Neir  Toik,  utoe  ho  paaaed 
th<'  rest  of  his  days. 

1  ;ilhi  r  Thc'haud,  who  always  hatl  a  strong  literary 
bent,  wr^ite  a  series  of  books  on  religious  and  historical 
■ubjects  and  publi.she<l,  besides  numerous  articles  in 
«be  "Catholio  World"  and  tba  "CatboUo  Quarterly 
Review",  two  vovda,  "Louisa  raricbridge,  A  Tale  of 
New  York"  (1879),  and  "Twit  Twal.«,  An  All.  L'orical 
Stor>'  of  Hints"  (1S81).  Ilis  more  important  works 
are:  "The  Irish  Race  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Presi'nt" 
(1873) ;  "The  Chiirch  and  the  Gentile  World"  (2  vote., 
1878);  "The  Church  and  the  Moial  World"  (1881). 
From  1876  to  hia  death,  be  abo  prnared  his  remi- 
niscenees  in  tbxee  vohimes.  Of  these  the  United  States 

Catholic  ITistorical  Society  piihlishcd  volume  III 
(1901),  Kiving  an  a<'Count  of  his  American  exj)erienee«, 
and  \  o!utne  1  (101 1),  containinc  the  recollect  ions  of  hia 
life  ill  l>anee.  Father  Th<^bau«l  was  a  man  full  of 
rnerixy,  even  in  old  age,  an  untirtng  itlMisot,  aod 
well-infarmcd  achoUr.  Withal  ho  waa  a  moat  agfmo- 
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able  companion,  witty  and  full  of  life,  and  universaily 
be|ove<i  by  his  frieniis  and  his  pupils. 

UlU.,iSont<  AemiNMccncca  of  St.  Mary  *  ColUx/t.  Ktnlucky  in  Ibc 
Woodttmk  Lmwt,  XJC  (1801).  25-.-)8:  LMtn  in  Um  AiMMi«*li 
|iropMMM*fa/*i,  XIV.  383-401:  XVI.  44»-7«:  TImm  Qmmtm 
Ve  rfisasa,  I.  ltl.«dlM  hv  HasaswuMiilMM  aad  1911). 

Cbabumi  G.  Hsmmainr. 

Thebes  (Theb.c),  a  metropolitan  titular  see  of 
Aehaia  Secunda.  The  city  w!i*<  founded  by  the  Phcs* 
niciaik  Cadnms  in  the  sixteenth  century  b.  c, 
afterwards  nuuie  illustrious  by  the  legenda  of  Laius. 
CEdipus,  and  of  Antigone,  the  rivahy  of  Eteooka  ana 
Polvnioea,  and  the  unfortunate  siege  by  the  seven  duels 
of  Argos.  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  Thebes  became  the 
capital  of  Bcnitia,  but  did  not  fuocecd  in  imposing  its 
heifeniony,  for  Athens  suppiirted  certain  towns  in  tneir 
opposition.  Thebes  allied  itself  to  the  PersiAoa 
against  the  Greeks,  but  was  ct)ncpKrcd  with  them  Mid 
submitted  to  Sparta,  until  its  two  generals  Pelopidaa 
and  Epaminondas  restored  it  to  the  first  rank.  Tbs 
death  of  the  latter  before  Mantinea  in  363  B.  C, 
opened  a  new  series  of  misfortunes  for  the  city.  Con- 
quered by  Philip  of  Macctlon,  in  338  b.  c,  it 
revoltcil  two  years  after  and  drew  on  it,«elf  the  ven- 
geance of  Alexander  who  killed  or  sold  all  the  inhabi- 
tants and  destroyed  all  the  houses  save  that  of  the 
poet  Pindar.  Rebuilt  in  316  b.  c,  by  Cassaodar,  ii 
was  taken  and  retaken  again.  In  the  second  eentunr 
B.  c.  the  acropolis  alone  was  inhabited.  In  the  Micf- 
dle  Ages  the  city  wa.s  reiM'opIed  thnniEh  the  silk  in- 
dustry. In  1040  the  Buljiariaris  took  j)o.sses.si«>n  of  it; 
six  years  after  I  he  Normans  .>iacked  it.  In  120.5  it  w.is 
taken  by  Pamiface  III  of  Montferratand  aB.sign(Nl  with 
Athens  to  Othon  de  la  Roche;  hf  marriage  it  uaased 
later  to  the  lords  of  Saint-Omer;  one  of  them,  Nicho- 
las II,  constmcted  the  Fr&nki«h  ch&teau  of  the  Cadmi 
wliich  wius  dcstn>yeii  in  1311  bv  the  C^italans.  In 
lo(>4  the  Turks  took  it  in  hehul?  of  Frederick  ill  of 
Sicily  and  later  on  ti:cir  own  account,  bui  itS  Mitfl^ 
hour,  Livadia,  soon  supplanted  it. 

The  first  known  bishop,  CleooieaB,  was  at  Nic.ra  in 
325  (Gehser.  "Flatrum  nicirnorum  nomioa",  LXIV). 
Le  Quien  (O^riens  Christ.,  II,  207-1 1 )  quotes  ten  other 
titulars,  :unonK  them:  Julius  at  Sarilira  in  344; 
Anysius  at  I'-phesus  in  431;  Architimus  in  458;  Mar- 
cianus  in  S('»7.  At  first  a  suffragan,  Thebes  wa.s  an 
autocephulous  archbishopric  at  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century  and  until  970  (Gelaer,  ''Ungedruckte 
.  .  .  Toxta  der  Notiti*  apiaaDpatmun",  551,  571); 
about  low  it  was  a  metropotitan  see  (Le  Quien,  op. 
cit.,  II,  210);  and  about  I'.ZC  it  numben^d  five  suffra- 
gan sees  (Gelzer,  op.  cit.,  .')8.'j).  In  IS.'W  Thebes  was 
nvluced  to  the  rank  of  hishopric  uirh  the  title  of 
Boeotia;  since  18S2  the  diocese  has  luul  the  title  of 
Thebes  and  Livadia.  Tlw  biahop  resides  at  Livadia 
■ad  aaawlBee  his  iuriadictioiiOfarUw  entire  diatiiatol 
Beeotia.  The  city  numbers  8000  inhabitants  ht- 
eluding  the  stiburbs.  Since  1210  it  ha^  had  a  lAtin 
m<  tro{)oli8  which  Iw-came  by  decrees  a  titular.  Eul)cl 
(Hiorarchia  catholicv  medii  ;evi.  I,  II,  274;  III, 
331)  mentions  a  number  of  bishops.  During  tho 
fVankish  ocoupatkm,  the  ftanriawana  had  a  cuwoity 
named  Thebas. 

Sanket.  Thf  SvaHanand  Ththan  Su 
MOun.  GoeA.  TAafrcM  (Leipiic,  1878);  Fawiiciub.  TheKen  <  Kri- 
boni^  IMMO; Doamr. BmtinimONm 0 voia.,  Pari*,  isha). 

S.  VAIUlft. 

Thabot  (Tbkbjb),  titular  aae  of  Thebaia  Secunda, 
suffragan  M  Ptolemais,  and  the  seat  of  a  Coptic 

Catholic  dioces*'.  Thebes  was  the  No-Amon  of 
the  Jews,  the  Nnuit-.\n)en  of  the  F>g>'ptians  (City  or 
Kingihim  of  .Ainoin.  t':c  Nia  of  the  ;\sf<yriaiis,  and 
the  DioejK)li8  of  the  (ireeks,  which  is  the  exact  transla- 
tion of  Nouil-Amen.  The  Egj'ptians  also  called 
it  Per  or  Pi-Amen,  the  dwelling  of  Amon,  and  aim 
Apct,  whence,  with  the  article  Ta  before  the  feminine 
nameApet,  is  derived  Ta-Apet,  or  Tapa^  aaifc  JaoaOad 
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by  the  modern  CflfjlH,  t  he  OiJ/3(m  of  the  Greeka.  Thebes 
is  mentioned  thrit-  ximva  in  the  Bible  under  the  name 
of  No-Am<Mi  in  the  Hebrew  text,  which  the  Vulgate 
each  time  renders  incorrectly  by  Alexandria.  Nanun 
(iii,  8-10)  refers  to  the  victories  of  Assurbanipal, 
King  of  Ninive,  over  T.'inuf.'itncn,  King  of  Egypt, 
as  we  now  know  from  the  ryliiulcrs  of  thut  sovereign 
JG.  Smith,  "Hist-  rv  of  AsBuriMUupal ",  52-56),  it 
a  thought  tliat  .1  [  luiiui  (dvi,  25)  and  Ezechiel 
(nx,  14-16)  allutte  u>  (he  tiro  mnmipm  of  NabuciH 
odooosor  against  Thebaic  which  uiOK  place  in  88S 
and  588  b.  c. 

Originally  a  mere  borough. ThciMS  grew  by  tlofjfrees, 
and  as  t-nrlv  ad  tho  twolftn  dynasty  its  sovt-rtit^na 
dominated  Egypt.  Thenceforth  uLso  its  god  Ainon-l{  a, 
to  whom  the  pnaraohs  had  erected  numerous  niunu- 
nmamn,  beanie  the  fonmcMt  of  the  goda.  Ualted 
for  a  time  the  fnyaaoB  of  the  Ily  ksoH,  t  he  growth  of 
Thfbfs  f-orit  in  lied  under  the  pharaoliH  of  the  eighteenth 
find  i  siK  oiuUy  tho^*'  of  the  ninoto«^nth  dynasty,  who  ex- 
tfndt'd  ihoir  doinininri  i  o  t  hr  si  lun  i-s  of  t  lie  Kunhrates. 
When  the  eovereigna  of  Theben  hud  become  aegener- 
ale  they  were  replaced  by  the  priest  s  of  t  he  god  Amon, 
who  const  itutea  themaMvea  tbe  twenty-first  dynaety. 
They  disappearsd  in  tmtJ  and  the  capital  of  Egypt  was 
then  transfrrrrd  to  the  Deltii.  The  city  began  to  fall 
away,  cspjeciully  afttr  the  A^^.syrian  jirinii'S  hud  cap- 
tured and  dovii^tutetl  it  in  iXiS  and  &'A  ii.  t\  ;ind 
Nabuchodonosor  had  twice  rifled  it  of  its  treasures. 
However,  txs  long  as  there  were  Elgyptian  M>verdgnfl» 
even  unoer  the  Ptolemies,  work  was  done  at  the 
temple  of  Karnak,  which  was  only  abandoned  under 
the  Roman  domination.  Theb«i  then  became  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  and  sight-eceing.  Chriiitians 
establishwi  their  churches  in  the  temples,  monka  and 
laymen  dwelt  everywhere,  preferably  in  the  ancient 
tombe.  The  peat  earthquake  of  27  b.  c.  caused 
mranm  danMCBf  out  that  which  Tuined  the  teropliw  of 
"     '  '  have  oeeumd  two  or  three  centuries 


A  see  was  established  at  Thebes  at  an  early  date. 
Ammonius  of  Diospolis  assisted  at  the  Council  of 
Nicsea  in  325,  unless  he  wjw  Bishop  of  Dios{>olia 
Parva  (Hamack,  "MiiJwion  und  Ausbreitung  des 
C^iatentuma",  II);  Maletius  was  a  partiaan  of 
AjtIiml  aeewding  to  Philostorgius  and  Nicetaa  Ghonia- 
tet  (I'Theiaurus  orthodoxie  fidei V,  7) ;  Hero  wosta- 
tiaea  under  Julius  the  Apostate,  according  to  Philrs- 
torgius  (Hist,  occl.,  VII,  13) *  Stoplicn  was  Catholic 
metropolitan  at  the  time  of  Photius,  and  Kalta  was 
Jacobite  metropolitan  in  1{)S(]  (Lc  Quicn,  "Oricna 
Christ.",  II,  611).  The  Coptic  diocese,  created  in 
1895,  has  15,000  Catholics  to  300,000  Jncobite  Copts 
and  about  3,000,000  MuHutanaoa.  There  are  31 
€}optic  priests,  35  flhurehea,  bendes  6  which  belong 
to  the  Franciscans,  18  stations,  26  prim.iry  schools 
with  !\lK)Ut  500  pupils,  4  convents  of  Franciscans,  3 
of  Brothers  of  the  Chrinduii  S<  lioolt*,  and  1  of  native 
Sisters.  The  seminary  which  is  utjed  by  the  three 
Coptic  Catholic  dioceses  has  17  students  and  is 
■tuated  at  Tahtah,  the  mideDoa  of  the  fiMbop  of 


The  ruins  of  Thebes  arc  .imDnc  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world.  The  city  \va.-<  >itiiatid  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  which  is  more  than  two  miles  wide  at  this 
potDt.  On  the  right  bank  was  the  temple  of  Luxor, 
DUilt  by  King  Amenothee  III  and  Rameses  II,  the 
gwat  tetuple  of  Amon,  and  the  gnat  hroostylio  hall 
of  Karaafe,  the  wortc  of  the  phanudM  Ramesw  I. 
Seti  I,  and  Rameses  IT,  and  whirh  is  337  feet  broan 
by  169  feet  deep.  A  veritable  fdrest  of  134  colos-sal 
columns  divides  it  into  thne  navi  s,  fnrming  a  hall 
which  has  not  its  like  in  the  w(»rld.  The  temples  of 
Luxor  and  Kamak  were  ioined  by  an  alle>'  nearly 
two  miles  long  by  about  miles  wide,  bordered  by 
fluwi  or  erioeflphaloas  aphinxes.  On  the  left  side  m 
Qiioiiniah,idwih  bcfiiia  the  line  of  templea  of  iriii^ 


the  Hamcsseum  is  almost  in  the  centre  and  Medinet* 
Habou  at  the  southern  extremity.  A  line  drawn 
around  all  these  monuments  either  from  the  right  or 
the  left  bank  describes  a  chvutt  of  neariy  8^  rnilM. 

Now  nicMlonis  .Siculus  (I,  ^.-.i  and  .«?trabo  (XVII,  4fi) 
give  alnu)St  the  same  dimensions  to  the  Dio.s|M>li8 
of  the  first  century  b<f<jre  Clirist.  But  in  the  time 
of  its  real  splendour,  aceording  to  l%ustathius  and 
8t«phanu8  By  zantius^  eon  tinned  byotht-r  geographers 
ana  modem  discoveries, Thebca  was  almost  400  stadia 
in  circumference,  or  nearly  28  nilM.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  figures  included  not  only  the 
extent  of  the  city,  but  also  llie  entire  territory  of  the 
commune. 

Laoicr  in  Diet,  de  la  BM€,  m.  v.  if^Amon;  Biatom.  Cuidt 
Joanne  Hgupu  (Psili,  IWD!).  Both Ihns aulfcowatw aofUad 

bibJio«rapay. 

8.  VAnai. 

Thecla  fTF.ri.A),  Saixt,  Benedictine  Abl>ess  of  Kit- 
zingen  and  I  )i  li.Henfurl ;  date  of  birth  unknown;  d.  at 
Kitzingeii  about  T'.K)  or  lat»T.  St.  Boniface,  Apostle 
of  Germany,  kept  up  a  cnn^tarst  intimate  correspond* 
ence  with  the  community  of  \\  imborne,  Dorset,  and 
from  the  abfaesiLTctta, in 7iS-19, he  obtained mooai^ 
tie  ooloite  for  Oennany.  Among  these  ntms  one  of 

the  most  illustrious  for  sanctity  and  Icarninjj  w;ia 
Tlieela.  a  relative  of  St.  Lioba,  whom  she acoompjuucd 
fruiii  W  inilx)rne  and  under  wh<».«e  rule  she  lived  for 
some  time  at  Tauberbischofsheim,  until  St.  Boniface 
appointed  her  abbess  of  the  newly  founded  abbey  at 
Oooaenf  urt.  I^ter,  on  the  death  of  St.  Addheid,  or 
HadelongB,  the  foondress  and  ficst  Abbess  of  Kitsin- 
gen  on  the  Main,  she  wa.s  called  to  rule  that  abbey 
while  still  retaining  lh(>  government  of  (Jch.seufurt. 
The  Roman  :vi  well  ius  tlje  English  and  Benevlu  tine 
Martyrology  conHiiemorat  e  lu  r  on  15  October;  oiliers 
O*  27  or  2S  Seotcmher.  The  name  Thecla  does  not 
apiiear  on  the  list  of  the  abbesaea  of  Kitsingen,  but 
it  is  generalhr  thoudit  that  abe  is  desi^ated  as 
Heilga,  or  "the  saint  *;  unless  we  admit  this,  the  list 
must  fx-  considered  interpolated.  Among  Boniface's 
letters  is  one  a<ldres8e<l  to  Lioba,  Thecla,  and  Cyne- 
hil'le,  iLs  the  heads  of  s<'parate  rehgious  communitiea. 
Il  ^  I  n  lie  reveals  how  far  the  nuns  had  entered  as  intel- 
lig^t  fellow-labourers  into  his  Mpostolate.  St.  Boni- 
faoe  seems  to  have  had  a  threaold  purpose  in  sum- 
moning these  .\nglo-Saxon  nuns  as  his  auxiliaries: — 
to  nmpagate  the  full  obsi?rvance  of  the  Bene<lictine 
Ruleb  y  new  foundations;  to  introduce  it  into  already 
founded  monasteries,  and  to  restore  it.s  observ  ance  in 
others;  and  finally  to  bring  their  gentle  influence  to 
bmr  on  the  fierce  Teuton  women,  both  by  example 
and  bv  the  education  imparted  to  their  children.  Toe 
ruinea  Chapel  of  St.  Thecla,  on  an  islet  in  the  Severn^ 
may  have  been  dedicated  to  her,  as  Walstod,  a  Saxon 
bishop,  was  set  over  that  part  at  this  time.  Some 
have  tried  to  prove  St.  Thecla  one  of  the  nuns  of 
Barking  to  whom  St.  Aldhehn  dedicated  his  "'I  realise 
on  Virginity",  but  as  this  treatise  was  written  before 
705,  and  as  St.  Lioba  went  to  Germany  about 748-^i 
it  is  evident  that  her  diedpls  who  survived  her  was  not 
this  nun  of  Barking. 

Ochsenfurt  gradually  declined,  most  probably  ow- 
ing to  its  proximity  to  KitzingiMi.  There  is  no  record 
of  its  havmg  any  other  abbess  after  St  .  Thecla.  Kit- 
ziugen  was  used  for  secular  purposes  by  the  mar- 
graves  of  Brandenburg,  to  whom  it  had  been  mort- 

R^l  from  1440  to  1^,  when  it  was  redeemed  by 
dip  .\dolphu8.  Bishop  of  Wilrzburg,  and  restored  1^ 
John  Godfrey  of  Cuttenbcrg  as  a  school  for  the  T'rsu- 
lines.  In  ISO.'i  the  institute  of  the  I'rsulines  w:is  wc- 
ularized,  and  to-<lay  the  abViey  church  is  in  the  hands 
of  Protestants  and  serves  as  their  parish  church.  The 
tonifaa  <tf  St.  Thecla  and  St.  .\delheid  in  this  church 
were  prnfaaed  in  the  Peeoants'  War,  1535;  a  fanatio  of 
Kitriipn  mod  the  heacb  to  play  at  lUttkB;  wImb 
lebuih  (MMD;  the  mnbla  bodice 
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covered  with  nibbLsh.  Thp  monastery  con- 
tains a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  srhfM)!  for  girls,  a 
Protestant  nbool  for  boys,  aiNurtmeats  for  aome 
teachers,  and  the  dbtitet  eoart.  Tlw  Mtemfm  cMtle 

is  private  property. 

Atta  SS.,Oft..  Vlfl:  Ktub.  The  Enoli*h  Corrrtpondenee  of  St. 
BoHx/ai-f  fT,Miiiliin.  I'Mlt;  Anon.,  /,i/f  <>/  .S7.  Lu>ba  (Loniltm): 
Hope,  •^f   fl'  tn/arr  ntul  Ihr  <  'iintrTffin  of  (irrniiitiy  (lAm<Utu,  I  ^77  ; 

KcxTR,  .S(.  Bimi/ac*  (Paria.  1902):  HuTBm.  Btmifatittt,  drr 
Avottl  der  DMMtai  (MiiDi,  1M6);  flumifl—m  BomlMMm 
(Mains.  1900). 

Thecia,  Saintb. — I.  TlierlM  of  Icooimn,  the  re- 
puted pupil  of  the  AiKwtlf  Paiil.  who  is  the  h<'r<)ine 
of  the  uiKXTj'phiil  "Acta  Pauli  vi  Th<rl:i-"  (of. 
Apocrypha).  Our  knowledge  of  her  is  derived  ex- 
clusively from  these  Acts,  which  up{>eand  about  180. 
According  to  thia  mnative  Xbeda  waa  »  viiim  of 
loonium  who  waa  eonycrted  to  Chrbtianitjr  and  led 
to  dedicate  herself  to  porj)etu:il  virKitiity  by  the 

f (reaching  of  the  AjKistle  Paul.  Mimculowsly  Hiivcd 
rom  death  at  the  ntake  to  which  she  hmi  1h  .  ti  ( mi- 
demned,  she  went  with  St.  Paul  to  Antiodi  in  Pisidia 
W^iere  she  was  thro\sTk  to  the  wild  beasts  and  was  again 
saved  from  death  by  a  niiraclc.  After  this  she  went 
to  Myra  where  the  Afmstle  was,  and  finallv  to  Selencis 
where  she  <litHl.  With  the  consent  of  St.  Paul  she  had 
acted  as  a  "female  .\po8tlc"  in  proclaiming  t!if>  Coh- 
pel.  NotwiUustanding  the  purely  legendars-  char- 
acter of  the  entire  story,  it  is  not  iinpoasiblie  that  it  is 
connected  with  an  historieal  poaon.  It  ii  aaay  to  bo- 
liave  that  a  virgin  of  this  name  who  was  a  native  of 
Teonium  was  actually  converte<l  by  St.  Paul  and  then, 
like  many  other  women  of  the  Ajxistolic  and  later 
times,  lal>oun'd  in  the  work  of  Clin.^tian  missions  (cf. 
Ilarnack,  "Die  Mission  und  die  Au.sbreitung  des 
ChrurtentuniB  in  den  erst  en  drei  Jahrhunderten  ,  2nd 
ed.,  I,  295;  II,  58).  In  the  EMtern  Churdi  the  wide 
circulation  of  the  Acts  led  to  a  groat  veneration  of 
Thecla.  She  was  called  "Apostle  and  protomartyr 
among  women".  Her  vem-ration  was  espccir.lly 
great  m  a  number  of  Oriental  citi»>s,  as  Seleucia  where 
she  was  buriwi,  Iconium,  and  Nicoim  ii  i  lli  r  cult 
u>peare<l  very  early  also  in  \\  estern  EiirojM>,  par- 
twttlarly  in  those  districts  where  the  GzilUeun  Liturgy 
prevailed;  there  is  direct  proof  of  Uiis  in  the  fouitk 
century.  Her  name  is  given  witli  vsrloos  topo> 
graphical  comments  (Nicome<iia.  Seleucia,  Af\:\^  on 
several  days  in  the  "  Martyn)l()nium  Ilieronymi- 
anum".  Thus  Thecla  is  mentioned  in  this  martyr- 
oloev  on  22  February,  25  Kebniar>',  12  September, 
23  September,  and  17  November  ("Mart.  Ilieron.". 
ed.  de  Roesi-Duchesne,  24.  36,  120,  124,  144).  It 
seems  certain  that  on  all  these  dates,  and  probably 
also  on  20  .in<I  21  nccenil>er,  the  same  i^t.  Thecla,  the 
piipil  of  St.  P.aul,  is  meant.  In  Hcdc's  Martyn)log>' 
(cf.  (^uentin,  "Martyn)loges  hi.'itori(]iics  du  moycn 
ice",  93)  her  name  is  mentioned  with  a  brief  notice 
taken  from  the  .\cts  on  23  September,  thesamedateas 
that  on  which  her  (east  is  given  in  the  present  Roman 
Martyrology.  The  Oreek  Church  celebrates  her 
feast  on  24  Si  i>t(  rjihrr  and  (;iv<'s  her  the  title  of  "Pro- 
tomartvT  among  women  and  equal  to  the  Apostles" 
(cf.  NillM,  "Q&iclaiinm  utriuaque  eodeaiB^  1,288 
sq). 

.Sfo  bibIinRTapli>'  nf  Ai'n'  Hvi  ii  * :  HoiJinET,  l)ir  Thn  ht-.Kklen, 
»Ar«  VtrbrtiiuiKa  u.  lieurtnlunii  in  lUr  Kirrhr  ^^!llnicb,  1905). 

II.  We  possess  historicallv  accurate  accounts  of  the 
martvrdom  of  a  Christian  of  Gasa  in  Palestine  named 
Theela.   According  to  Ehiscbius  ("De  roartyribus 

Palestinen.",  3)  she  was  condemned  to  death  in  the 
second  year  of  the  great  persecution  (30M15)  to- 
gether with  a  Christian  named  .\K.ij)ius  ai>d  wils  t<irn 
to  pities  in  a  horrible  marmer  by  the  wild  bcifits  to 
which  she  was  thrown.  The  present  Roman  Mar- 
tyrology  gives  the  (eaat  of  this  saint  under  the  date  of 
19  Augoat,  in.  The  "Martyrologhim  Hieroimni- 
— ftTlMdslnaonneiiaawithnZaai- 


mus  among  the  martyrs  whose  feast  was  celebrated 
on  1  June;  thcee  two  saints  were  commemorated  at 
Antioch.  Whether  thia  Thecla  was  a  k>cal  saint  of 
the  Oriental  metropoUa  ia  not  known.  IV.  A 
comb  of  St.  Thecla  on  the  Via  Ostienas,  not  far  I 
the  burial  place  of  St.  Paul,  is  mentioned  in  the 
seventh-century  itineraries  to  the  graves  of  the  Roman 
martyrs.  A  church  stood  on  this  sjxit  on  a  hill  over 
the  catacomb  where  the  body  of  1  he  saint  n'jsted.  St. 
Thecla  must  be  regarded  as  a  Roman  martyr.  .\r- 
nu'Uini  believes)  that  he  has  found  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Thecla  (cf.  Marucchi,  "Lea  cataeombes  romaines", 
Rome,  1903,  p.  91  sqq  ).  V.  The  Mart3m>logy  of 
St.  Jerome  mentions  under  31  May  (69),  in  c<in- 
ne.xion  with  two  mart  vrs  buried  on  the  Via  Aureha,  a 
group  of  martjTB  named  Tertulla,  Lupus,  Justa,  and 
Thecla.  It  is  very  ]K>ssible  that  besides  tlie  St. 
Thecla  buried  on  the  \'ia  OsUeuais  another  Roman 
female  martyr  bearinc  the  same  name  was  buried  <m 
the  Via  Aurelia.  Rtiffwe  have  no  further  account  of 
this  group  of  martyrs,  and  j\ist  as  little  of  a  number  of 
Roman  martyrs,  amon^;  whom  the  name  of  a  Thecla 
also  occurs,  that  are  given  under  98  BCaffflh  iB  tlw 
present  Roman  Martyrology. 

VI.  In  the  "Martyrologium  Hieron;>'mianiim"  (88^ 
78)  a  long  list  of  the  namea  of  African  martyra  ii 
given  under  the  dates  of  10  May,  13  and  14  JnnOt 
and  each  time  a  Thecla  is  mentioned.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  this  saint.  In  the  legend  of  the 
twelve  brothers  ami  martyrs,  Donatus,  etc.  (cf  A(  t;i 
SS.,  Sept.,  1,  138-41),  the  "parents  of  the  brothers  are 
calUnl  lioniface  and  Thecla,  and  these  two 
given  in  the  present  Roman  M<  _  " 
under  30  August.  Apart  tnttn  this  puiw 
Acts  just  mentioned  nothing  is  known  of  tliem.  VIl 
In  the  "Acts  of  St.  Hcrmagonis",  whii  h  an*  etpially 
legendary  {Haronius,  "Martvr.  Romanum  cum  notis 
Baronii' ,  Venice,  1609,p.494)aSt.  The<  laof  Aquileia 
la  mentioned  together  with  several  other  martyrs  who 
are  only  known  throudlk  this  legend.  Their  feaai  ii 
observed  on  3  Septemfier. 

BADea,  Kirtkmtuili.  JtaMMMniib  It  47(V-79. 

J.  P.  KinscH. 

Theft  is  the  secret  taking  of  another's  property 
against  the  reasonable  will  of  that  other.  It  b  to  be 
noted  that  the  word  secret  is  not  enq»loyed  to  eKchida 
the  idea  of  the  owner's  presence  and  adverteneeivhibt 

the  tlieft  is  iH'ing  committed.  It  is  used  merely  to 
signify  that  the  crime  hiis  been  periM-trated  without 
violence  towards  him.  Not  only  the  taking,  but  the 
keeping  or  the  use  unjust  Iv  of  what  bekmgs  to  an- 
other agahwt  his  will,  is  to  be  considand  theft.  Thia 
would  happen,  for  instanoe,  where  one  unwarrantably 
refused  to  restore  what  had  been  entnisted  to  him  as  a 
ple.l^ie  or  loan  or  only  for  aafe-keeping.  Likewise 
where  on<-  would  manage  to  ride  on  the  railway  with- 
out paying  any  fare.  For  the  notion  of  theft,  the  un- 
willingness of  the  owner  to  part  with  what  Ls  right- 
tilSfy  hia,  ia  essentia.  If  he  be  content,  or  if  under 
mmm  OTonmatanoea  he  can  legitimately  be  presumed 
to  be  aatiafied  with  what  is  done  although  pohaps  di»> 
pleased  at  the  manner  of  its  doing,  there  is  no  theft 

{troperly  so  called.  Moreover  his  unwillingness  must 
)e  rejisonable  not  simply  insensat  e  close-fiHt (tineas.  He 
is  not  justified  in  declining  always  and  without  regard 
to  conditions  to  assent  to  the  alienation  of  what  be> 
lonfgs  to  him  merely  beeanae  it  is  his.  llius  one  in 
danger  of  death  ftwn  want  of  food,  or  suffering  any 
form  of  extreme  necessity,  may  lawfuilv  take  from  an- 
other a-s  much  as  is  require<l  to  meet  his  present  dis- 
1res.s  even  though  the  i)o>si^wir's  ojmosition  be  en- 
tirely dear.  Neither,  therefore,  wouul  he  be  bound  to 
restitution  if  his  fortunes  subsequently  were  nnt-ihly 
bettered,  supposing  that  what  he  had  convert e<l  to  hm 
own  oae  waa  perishable.  The  reason  is  that  indiirid* 
ual  ownnAJp  of  the  looda  of  thia  irarld,  thm^ 
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cording  to  the  natural  law,  yields  to  the  Btronger  and 
more  sacred  right  conferred  by  natural  law  upon 
every  raan  to  avail  hinwlf  of  such  things  as  are  necu-s- 
Bary  for  hia  own  preservation.  St.  Thomas  (Il-II, 
Q.  m-i,  a.  7)  declares  that  in  such  straita  what  is  taken 
becomes,  because  of  the  dire  need  experienced,  one's 
ven,'  ownj  and  so  cannot  be  said  to  be  Htolen.  This 
doctrine  is  sonu'limes  exjircRscfi  by  siiying  that  at 
such  a  time  all  things  bc<"i)riic  coinnion,  and  thus  one 
reduced  to  such  utter  destitution  only  exerciaes  his 

sin  of  ihxit  is  of  itself  grievouai  beeause  it  vio- 
lates the  great  virtues  of  justice  and  oharity.  St. 
Paid  (I  Cor.,  vi,  10)  enumoruti  s  it      oiio  of  tin-  trans- 

firessioiufi  which  bars  the  ofTi  udcr  truni  the  kingil<jni  of 
leaven.  Still,  as  hap}>cn.s  with  regard  to  otlier  delin- 
quencies, it^  guilt  nmy  often  be  venial.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  when  the  value  of  what  is  filebsd  is  in- 
considerable, or  as  the  theoloaianit  say,  is  not  grave 
matt^.  The  determination  <x  iriiat  is  grave  matter, 
whose  taking,  namely,  is  prohibitedlUlder  painof  mor- 
tal sin,  is  h»'.set  with  Rreat  ililTiculties  anci  ha.s  offered 
nM>ai  for  widespread  difference  of  opinion.  It  Ls 
agreed,  however,  that  a  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  be- 
tween rdatirely  and  absolutely  grave  matter.  The 
grievousness  of  theft  seenw  to  depend  on  tlie  way  in 
which  the  purposes  whieh  make  the  respect Idr  of 
property  rights  ohligiitory  are  set  at  natight.  The.se 
enfls  are,  first  t}ie  preser\  ution  of  peace  and  harmony 
ainoii^'  iiiuals,  ami  then  the  guaranteeing  of  the 
security  of  humsin  society,  :is  well  as  the  providing  aa 
inoentive  fior  each  one  to  pursue  an  inaustrious  oi^ 
msr*  A  man  who  ateaJs  may  bid  dofiaaoe  to  either  or 
boUi  of  these  ends.  So  far  as  the  first  is  eoneemed  it 
is  obvious  that  the  unjust  appropri.if  inri  nf  j.'(iods  to 
such  a  vuhie  ;i.s  to  dcjitroy  this  concorci  and  I  urni.sh  rea- 
Bon.able  ground  for  jgreat  sorrow  to  the  owner  must  bo 
reputed  a  mortal  sm.  Thai  amount  is  clearly  not  a 
oonstaat  quantity.  It  will  varv  uctxirding  to  the  cir- 
eoniataiMet  of  thepenooiniuredaa  wcllas  of  place  aiid 
time  in  whioh  oommoditiss  may  be  more  or  less  valu- 
able. It  will  even  take  aeoount  of  the  special  rrla- 
tion-shij)  which  perchance  the  thief  holds  to  the  one  he 
hii.M  <leHi)oiled,  as  when  children  >f  r.il  fn>rii  their  narent.s. 
The  sum  so  ascertained  is  termed  the  relatively  grave 
matter.  Thus  the  theft  of  an  amount  equal  to  a 
day's  wafSB  from  an  ordiiuury  artiaaa  would  unquoa- 
tionsbly  M  a  mortal  sin.  The  same  thing  must  be 

paid  of  tlie  faking  of  an  insignificant  sum  from  a  beg- 

f;.'ir.  The<jlogiaJis  teach  tlwit  this  inelliod  of  eslal>- 
ishing  the  gricvousneas  of  theft  cannot  be  employed 
indefinitely  and  exdu^dvely.  There  is  an  absolute 
aum  which  it  is  ahrays  a  mortal  sin  to  take  even  from 
the  wealtliiest  pvaon  or  oofporation.  Were  this  not 
so  the  very  foibrie  of  human  society  would  be  im- 
perillcrl,  the  stimulus  to  labour  and  enterprise  ex- 
tinguishe<l,  and  tlu'  axe  hiid  to  the  rf>ot  of  that  confi- 
dence which  must  uccompany  human  inten-ourse. 

In  the  atti  itipt  to  compute  this  sum  in  money  theo- 
logians are  not  ut  one;  nor  is  this  surprising.  In  the 
settlemant  of  the  question  we  have  to  reckon  with  a 
BMSt  important  factor,  that  is  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  which  is  not  the  same  cvcrj^here  nor 
at  all  times.  Writers  fm  economics  tell  us  that  f(  >r  the 
last  hundred  years  or  so  lliis  vahu'  has  deercised  from 
thirty  to  forty  jnt  cent.  ( >f  coursi-,  the  Icks  the  value 
of  money  at  any  given  time  or  in  any  regicm  the  more 
of  it  would  be  required  to  constitute  a  mortal  sin  of 
tbd't,  always,  however,  witliin  the  limits  of  the  prin- 
ciple already  laid  down.  Compari.sons  in.stituted  be- 
tween the  Unite<l  States  and  Eimji>c  in  the  matter  of 
wages  prevailing  and  cost  of  living,  soera  to  point  un- 
mistakably to  the  conclusion  that  money  has  less  pur- 
ohasing  cai)acity  here  than  abroad.  Hence  where 
reputs^ie  moralists  assign  as  absolutely  grave  mat> 
tv,  mx  dollars  for  Italy,  eight  for  Belgium,  and  from 
I  to  ten  for  England,  it  will  not  be  dseaed  «mit- 


Bive  to  fix  the  amount  for  this  country  .as  ranging 
from  ten  to  fifteen  tlollars.  One  of  the  great i  st  of 
mo<lern  th(H>logians,  PaUuieri,  writing  in  Euro[)e,  pro- 
fe;ist»>  liLs  willingness  to  stand  sponsor  for  the  opinion 
which  makes  the  stmi  twmty  dollars.  He  g;ive8  as  his 
reason  the  greatly  lessened  value  of  money  m  our  own 
time.  We  may  not  feel  ohlige<l  to  accej)t  this  decision, 
but  it  is  at  any  rate  an  indication  of  the  trend  of  ex- 
pert opinion.  Then;  Ls  no  doubt  but  that  snudl  pil- 
lerings  pcr|>etrated  at  different  times,  whether  to  the 
prejudice  of  one  or  of  many  owners,  can  eventually 
coalesoe  and  reach  a  sum  forbidden  tmder  pain  of  mor- 
tal sin.  The  contrary  doctrine  was  condemned  by  In- 
no<'enf  XI.  The  reason^  of  course,  is  that  the  damage 
wrought  is  serious.  This  coalescence  may  be  brought 
about  by  tin  s;h  <  ilie  intention  of  the  thief  in  his  petty 
stealing  to  ultimately  arrive  at  a  conspicuous  amount. 
When  several  persons  join  forces  to  steal  from  another 
and  the  loss  inouired  is  notable,  then  each  one  con- 
tracts the  guilt  of  grievous  sin,  even  though  his  own 
contribution  to  the  wrong-doing  has  been  but  sm.iU. 
One  wlio  hoanls  the  nrocceils  of  his  petty  thefts  is 
chargeable  with  mortal  sin  when  the  sum  accixniulatcd 
is  grave.  Even  when  he  has  disposed  of  his  ill-got- 
ten goods  as  fast  as  they  were  acquired,  his  thicvinci 
will  still  be  held  to  coalesce  unless  there  haa  been  a 
oonaiderable  interval  of  time  between  them. 

SutTMi.  Uanual  of  Uoral  Tktolan  (N«w  York.  1908) ;  Ttitisa 
un.  Opu*  (AeadvieiMn  mtoraU  (Prtkto.  1899):  Gbkicot.  JMljta- 

 ;»  urate  (Lowmto.  1898);  lu kkqxi.  EnekfrUttm 

I.  INI). 

Joura  F.  Dauan, 


(Degan)  of  Treves,  chronicler,  d.  about 
850.  Very  Ultle  is  known  of  his  life;  all  that  is  certain 
is  that  he  was  as.si.stant  Bishop  of  Trier  and  was  a 
worm  friend  of  Walafrid  Strobe.  These  facts  are 
learned  from  some  letters  and  verses  still  in  existence. 
It  cannot  be  positively  determined  whether  lie  is  idsOF 
tieal  with  Theganbert,  provoot  of  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Cassiiis  at  Bonn,  who  placed  the  relics  of  Sta. 
Chr>'8anthus  and  Daria  in  the  church  at  Miidsfereifel. 
He  wn>te  a  history  of  Louis  the  I'ious,  "  \'ita  Ludovici 
imp«'ratoris",  an  unsatisfactory  narrative  written  in 
the  form  of  scanty  annals.  It  begins  with  St.  Amulf 
of  Mets,  deaertbsB  the  vicissitudes  oC>.the  btotbsre  of 
Louis,  wnd  givee  a  more  detailed  aeeoimt  of  Lonis^ 
reign  during  the  years  <511  Tlie  later  narrative 

is  probably  by  another  author.  Strabo  wrote  an  in- 
tnxliH  i  ion  to  the  chronicle,  Tlie  narrative  is  very 
partisan,  ;is  the  merits  of  Louis  arc  exalted  while  the 
actions  of  I/othair  and  of  a  number  of  bishops,  espe- 
oiaUy  of  Bisliop  £bo  of  Reim^^are  aever^  witiqiswL 
Th/B  best  edition  of  this  wwlc  is  that  of  Perts  in  the 

'*Moa.  n.  rrn  Hist  rScnptores",  II,  ."5.85-604.  It  was 
also  pibh-^h.  d  in  P.  L..  CVT,  405-428,  and  was  trans- 
lattHi  into  Cermaii  by  .T;u^mund  (Berlm,  1860)  and  hj 

Waftcnbach  (l>cit»zig,  1HS9). 

SivisoN'.    I'fhtr   ThfU'in,   rirn  CtfekichlfSchrrihtT  Ludirign  dtt 
Frommen  (Utittinson,  1870);  WATrB!(BAr.-H.  OMcKiekttqueiUn,  I 
IMS),  aw  tn4  Potnusr.  JftWirtm  {BnUm.  USS). 


FanucmB  SoHLAOot. 


Thelner,  AuorsTiN,  theologian  and  historian,  b. 
at  Breslau,  11  April,  ISO  I:  d.  at  (Civitavecchia,  ,S  .Aug., 
IST  l.  He  W!i«  tlu-  V. ,n  .i(  a  shoem.aker.  As  a  l)oy  he 
was  a  pupil  at  the  gymnasium  of  St.  Mathios  at 
Breslau,  and  studied  th(>ology  in  the  same  dtiy.  To* 
gether  with  his  brother  Antboqy  he  wtoU,  "Eio- 
iQhrung  der  enwungenen  EhetosigkeH  be!  den  Geist- 
lichen'*^  (182.S).  At  the  advice  of  this  bmther  he 
abandoned  theolog\'  and  turned  his  attention  to  law, 
whieh  hestudicfl  at  Hreslati  ami  ll;dl<'.  ;iiid  in  1829  he 
obtaine<l  a  degree  in  law  at  the  latter  university.  He 
then  receivetl  a  scholarship  from  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, which  enabled  him  to  make  researches  in  Bel- 
gium, Eo^and,  and  Franee  aa  to  the  souroea  of  caooo 
bw.  He  finalqr  went  to  RomskfriiaBs  he  settled  per* 
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numeiitly.  Rere,  under  the  influence  of  Count  Rei- 
•ach  thi-n  rector  of  the  Propaganda  and  later  cirdiniU, 
the  change  in  his  opinions  waa  completed.  In  1H.'{5 
he  wrote  the  "Gcschichte  dcr  geisthcheD  BilduneNun- 
stalten",  aad  ia  1836  the  "DiBquiaitiones  oritiae",  on 
thesovroMof  owion  law.  Boon  after  thin  he  became  a 
priest  and  entered  the  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri.  In 
the  BUcceedinK  years  he  wnito  t!ic  fnllowinR  works: 
"Die  neucrtten  Zustiindr  <ier  k  ilh  Kin  lic  in  P«)lcn 
und  Kusshuid"  (1.S41);  "I)ii>  Kufkkclir  dcr  n-girr- 
enden  Haiwer  Braunschweig  uiul  Sarhscn  zur  k  ith. 
Kirche"  (1843);  "Ziut&iute  der  kath.  Kirche  ia 
Sohlesien  1740^"  (1846);  "iCaidinal  Prankenberg" 
(1850).  He  was  commissioned  by  Piu.s  IX,  who  had 
given  him  a  position  in  the  Vatican  Librarj'  in  1850, 
to  write  the  "(lewhichte  des  Pontilikiitji  KlcinetiH 
XIV "  (IH.'i;^;  ItaUan  translation,  IK.').'")).  In  tliis  work 
he  showed  iiiiiiself  an  opponent  of  the  Jci^uits,  with 
whom  he  had  been  on  good  terms  until  1844,  so  that 
ttw  walk  was  fori>idden  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
In  1855  Piua  IX  appointed  Thciner  prefect  of  the 
Vatic.in  archives.  He  now  publishetl  his  valuable 
Colh'ctionB  of  authorities  dniwn  from  t\uw  t rciustires : 
•'Die  P'ortsetzung  der  Annalen  des  Baronius"  ['-^  vols., 
185C) ;  "  \  rtcramonumente  Hungaria?"  (2  vols..  1  ^.'»(>- 
60);  "Pokinia  et  Lithuania)"  (4  vols.,  18tM)-64); 
"Bmnm  nwridionaUum"  (2  vols.,  1863);  "HitMr* 
nonim  et  Scotorum"  (1864);  "Codex  dominii  tem- 
poralis apo8t<)!ica?  sedis"  (3  vols.,  1S()M>2);  "Monu- 
menta  spectantia  :id  tniiniiciu  ecclesiarum  Gro'ca'  et 
Romans;"  (1872).  Both  lK;fore  and  during  the  Vati- 
can Council  he  w:is  in  close  connexion  with  the  opi»<>- 
nents  of  InfallibiUty.  Because  he  communicate  to 
them  the  order  of  business  of  the  Council  of  Trent  that 
had  been  kept  secret  he  was  deposed  from  his  dignities 
and  (ifficeM.  Whether  he  die<i  at  peace  with  the 
Church  i.H  doubtful.  His  corresjxindtiicc  with  the 
Old  Catholic  Professor  Johann  Fnedrich  during  the 
years  1870-73  shows  that  he  ha<i  the  same  views  as  the 
latter;  on  the  other  hand  Count  Hermann  Stainlein 
asserts  that  he  knew  Theiner  during  this  period  M  a 
loyal  Catholic  priest.  There  is  no  donm  as  to  his 
large  scholarship  and  his  services  to  history.  After 
hi^  death  appeared  the  work,  ".\cta  genuina Ooocilii 
Tridcntini    (1874),  verv  imperfectly  edited. 

QiaiOBB,  P.  Theiner  unJ  die  Jetuxten  (Mannheim,  1K75); 
WmiBDii,  AtutOgt  au*  detn  Tagtbueh  dt*  Ont/tn  Htrmann  Stain- 
Mt  Mil  MslauMa  (Ldpsiit  lWO}t  U8> 

KiiHW  LSrrLER. 

Theism.   See  Gon. 

Thtliiptt,  a  titular  see  in  Bysaoene.  From  an  in- 
scription we  learn  that  it  was  a  colony.  An  impor- 
tant network  of  Roman  rouds  liere  hranch»'soti( ,  join- 
ing thecity  toCilium  and  Tiieveate,  on  the  north;  to 
Cafsti  and  (  Jabca,  on  the  south.  In  the  sixth  century 
Thelepte  became  the  residence  of  the  mihtury  gov- 
cnorof  Bysaeene.  IVocopius  (De  ./(^dificiis,  VI,  6) 
says  that  the  city  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  W'c 
have  the  names  of  several  bishops:  Julianus,  firesnit 
at  the  Council  of  Ciwthaj^e  in  2.'6;  Donatiaiius,  who 
assisted  at  the  Conference  of  Carthage  in  411;  in-  ia 
said  to  have  held  a  council  in  his  epuseopal  cit  v  in  118, 
but  this  is  uncertain  (Tillemont,  "M(5moire8  pour 
servir  k  I'hist.  cccl.",  X,  790-3).  Thelepte  was  the  na- 
tive place  of  St.  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Ruspe.  We 
have  also  the  names  of  other  oishops:  Frumentius,  ex- 
iled by  Huneric,  4R4,  after  the  Conference  of  CarthaKi- ; 
Stephen,  present  at  the  Council  of  Byzarene,  Oil. 
The  ruins  of  Thelepte  ni:iy  Ix-  .seen  !it  Miiliiiet  el- 
Kedima,  in  Ttmisia,  a  little  to  the  north  of  (lafsa. 
The  Byzantine  dtadd,  ia  Uttar  niins,  occupies  the 
centre  of  tba  ei^.  Than  are  also  the  remains  of 
baths,  a  theatre,  and  of  ten  churohea  recently  dis- 
mmnd,  one  of  which  had  five  naves. 

DnaL,  Rapport  4mmx  munont  <iaiM  FAfri^tt  du  Sard  in 
NouttOn  arehw  de*  mitnonii  i  ifQIfllni  Q'kria.  1892),  IV.  3.36- 
S43:  Touumx.  Utogtaphit  lU  I'AfnifU  Artlitnne,  Bumekne  it 


Themiscyra,  a  titular  see,  suffragan  of  Amawa  in 
the  Hellespont.  There  \vii.-i  a  town  of  this  name  ne^u" 
the  mouth  of  the  Thennodon,  the  modem  Therm©- 
Tchai,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (IV,  86)  and  by  most 
classic^  authon.  Sqylax  calls  it  a  Gredc  town  while 
Dk)doru8.(II,  44)  malmitan  AnaasoniiiifioaiuUvtioii. 
Mythology  raa«le  this  repoa  the  native  land  of  yteae 

warrior- women. 

After  Mitliridatcs  withrln  w  his  troops  from  Qt- 
ticus,  I  heniiiiC'jTa  was  In^si-  ^'i  d  by  Lucullus  and  WIS 
couragc<ju.sly  dcfende<^i  \>\  the  inhabltaota.  The 
town  must  have  been  destroyed  on  thit  nnnesimi,  for 
Bsithsr  Mda  nor  Strabo  mentions  it,  wUfe  the  latter 
treats  extensively  the  count  r>' of  ThemiscjTa.  which  he 
makes  the  subject  of  great  eulogy.  It  i.**,  however, 
mentioniHl  by  Ptolemy  vi.  3).  It  is  not  found  in 
the  "Notitiffl  ^iscopatuuiu"  nor  in  the  "Oriena 
christianus"  of  Le  Quien.  It  was  situated  near 
the  present  Therme  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  MBtf^h 
of  Samsoun  and  the  vilayet  of  Tkebiaood.  Theooitik> 
try  is  one  of  the  rishest  aad  moat  besnlifal  ia  the 
world. 

Smith.  Diel.  ef  Jtoma*  Otognpky.  •.  v.;  PAra->BsirasUM, 
WdrUrbueh  dtr  On»dti»ekm  Biomitammt.  s.  v.;  Tsxiaa.  Atlm 

8.  yausA, 


a  titular  see  in  Pfarygla  PMattana, 

snffragan  of  Laodicea.  Themisonium  was  a  city  of 
Phrj-^ia,  but  near  the  limits  of  Pisidia,  so  that  at  one 
time  it  was  said  to  he  in  that  provinee.  The  inhabi- 
tants relate  that  during  an  mvasion  of  the  CiauU, 
warned  by  a  dream  which  they  attributed  to  the  gods, 
Hercules,  Apollo,  and  Hermes,  they  took  refuse  with 
their- wives  and  children  in  a  grotto  or  eave  thirty 
stadia  from  their  city,  and  placed  at  the  entrance  for 
protection  the  statues  of  tne  three  divinities.  The 
coin.s  of  the  eity  .sh(>w  the  god,  Lycabas  .Sozon.  It 
may  be  identified  with  the  vilhige  of  Kara  Eyuk  Ba- 
sar,  vilavet  of  Smyrna. 

Le  Quicn  (Oriens  christianus^I,  813)  mentions  the 
name  of  only  one  bishop  of  Themisonium.  but  he 
really  belongs  to  Temenothyrse.  On  the  otner  hand 
(ibid.,  821 ),  there  was  a  see  at  Tharapdopolis,  with  two 
bishops:  Zosimti.s,  who  in         ana  John,  i>resicnt 

at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  St>9.  These  two 
sees  are  cert.iinli'  one  and  the  same:  Thamp.'<io[)ohs, 
mentione<l  in  the  "Notitiaj  epij*copatuum "  from  the 
tenth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  is  no  otl;(T  than 
Themisonium.  If  the  earlier  "Notitis  episoopa- 
tuum  "  says  nothing  of  this  see  it  is  probably  because  it 
was  unite<l  with  Agathe  Come,  of  wfuK«  bishops  there 
is  no  notice,  and  which  di.>'ai)peared  from  the  later 
"Ncttiti^c".  To  the  two  bisiiops  mentioned  ;ibove 
we  may  add  Magnus,  presentat  the  (k)uneil  of  Seleu- 
cia,  359. 

Smith,  IHrl.  of  Or.  and  R»m  a>.>g.,  ^^Q^t^^A»¥t_Mm0r 


(I.on<Jun,  1S!K)).  la.'S;  Idem,  Th,  Cititt 
(New  York.  ISIti),  aeo,  274.  Md  piMBin. 


8. 


8.  Vaiui*. 


Tblnard,  Lons-.T.^fQrKs,  B.\ron,  chemist,  1).  nt 
Loimti^re,  near  Nogent-sur-Seinc,  Aube,  France,  on 
4  May,  1777;  d.  at  Paris,  21  June,  1857,  In  1865  his 
native  village  obtained  the  n|^t  to  add  his  aamw  ■» 
the  place  is  now  known  as  Loiqitlire-Thtnard.  Whitt 
quite  young  he  went  to  Paris,  and  sought  penni.s8ioB 
to  work  !\f  rhenns(r\-  with  Vauquelin  as  his  niikster. 
It  W!i.s  oily  hy  the  intercession  of  the.si>i|ers  of  the 

Ct  chemist  that  he  was  tiiken  into  the  laboratory, 
quelin  like  him  being  ver\'  poor.  He  WW  uaoue 
to  pay  the  small  rofular  fee  of  twenty  franca  a  aKmth. 
After  three  yeanP  wofit,  when  he  imderteolc  to  leetore, 
his  provinciiil  accent  and  appearance  told  against 
him,  :ind  he  ma(h'  the  most  e.-imest  efforts  to  over- 
come tliese  defects.  He  i  ul  down  his  meagre  expeiises 
in  order  to  save  enough  to  go  to  the  theatre  and  hear 
the  actors.  His  first  original  menioir  was  published 
in  1799,  and  for  half  a  ccntuiy  he  continued  to  pour 
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T<OOt»-JAL'4(;EII  TuiNAKO 

From  a  lithoxraphic  Por(r»it 


out  a  flood  of  contributions  to  the  science  of  chemis- 
try. In  a  single  month  at  the  rcquent  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  he  inventwi  Thdnard  blue,  a  piRmcnt 
for  the  use  of  the  great  .Sevres  factory.  The  base  of 
this  is  cobalt.  He  was  intimately  associatt'd  in  his 
scientific  work  with  CJay-Luiwac  for  many  years.  In 
1813  he  published  his  "Treatise  on  Chemistry  ",  which 
for  twenty-five  years  had  a  great  vogue,  so  that  it  was 
said  that  nearly  all  Europe  learned  chemistry  from 

Th6nard.  After 
many  honours  he 
was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences. 
He  at  once  set  off 
for  his  home  to 
receive  the  con- 
gratulations of  his 
agc<l  mother.  He 
had  found  a  copy 
of  "The Imitation 
of  Christ "  in  large 
print,  that  his 
mother  could  read 
without  glosses. 
This  he  Uxjk  with 
him,  and  he  used 
to  say  that  the 
finding  of  this 
book  with  its  large 
type  was  one  of 
his  great  discoveries.  His  work  covered  so  great  a 
range  that  there  is  not  room  here  to  tell  of  it.  Di- 
oxide of  hj'drogen  was  one  of  his  best -known  dis- 
coveries; he  worked  on  the  electrolysis  of  the  f»xid(«  at 
the  same  time  as  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  discovered 
boron,  and  came  near  antedating  Da\'y  in  the  isola- 
tion of  chlorine.  Most  of  his  family  died  before  him 
atid  liLs  last  years  were  filled  with  sadness.  He  was 
made  a  baron  by  Charles  X  in  1825  and  served  in  the 
IceiMlature. 

VunenU  ruloKiuma  hy  Saint  IIilairb  ami  Peuiuie  in  Comptet 
rendu*  de  I'.AcaJimie  d<*  4citnet4  (1K,57),  I2H4)  ■qq. 

T.  O'CoNOR  Sloane. 

Thennestis,  a  titular  suffragan  see  of  Pelusium  in 
August iirniiica  Prima.  Cai<sian  (Collat.,  XI,  1-3) 
^ives  a  ver>'  exact  description  of  the  little  islanfl  which 
includes  this  bishopric.  Its  inhabitants  were  given 
solely  to  commerce  owing  to  the  lack  of  arable  land. 
The  bishop  of  this  locality  had  just  died  when  Cas- 
sian  arrived  there;  and  they  were  about  to  name  a 
Biircessor.  In  451  Heron,  another  of  'i\s  bi8ho])s,  was 
condemned  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  for  not  hav- 
ing anathematized  the  Patriarch  Dioscorus  (Mansi, 
"Concil.  coU.",  VI,  572;  VII,  52).  During  the  eighth 
century  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  Dionysius  of  Tell 
Mahr6,  landed  there  (Bar-Uebra!us,  "Hist,  ecclea.", 
I,  360).  About  870  the  monk  Bernard  was  well  re- 
reived  there  by  the  inhiibitants,  who  w»'re  almost  all 
Christians  (Tobler  and  Molinicr,  "Itinera  hierosoly- 
mitana",  I,  313).  Thennc.»ius  is  also  mentioned  in  a 
Coptic  "Notitia  episroijatuum"  (Roug^>,  "G<^)g.  anc. 
de  la  Basse  Egj-pte  "j  156) .  It  is  to-day  Tell-Tcnis,  at 
the  extremity  of  an  island  in  Lake  Menzaleh,  near  the 
Suez  Canal.  There  still  remain  there  ruins  and  tombs 
of  the  Roman  era. 

Lb  QcitN.  Orietit  ehriii.,  II.  549;  GklxU,  Gmrgii  Cyprii  Dt- 
i<T\p.  orb.  Tomani  (I^eipxiK.  ISOO),  ll:{:  KutlXH%KX:,  La  gfoQ,  dt 
VEgypU  d  Vipu^t  cot*e  (I'arw.  1^0.3).  507. 

S.  VAILHfi. 

Theobald,  Saint,  b.  at  Provins  in  the  Province  of 
Champagne,  France,  in  1017;  d.  at  Salanigo  in  Italy 
30  June,  lOCMi.  He  was  a  member  of  a  noble  family. 
In  1054  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents  he  and 
his  friend  Walter  gave  themselves  to  the  life  of  her- 
mits at  Sussy  in  the  Ardenne.i,  then  at  Pittingen  (now 
Pettingen)  in  the  Diocese  of  Trier,  a  district  that  to- 


day belongs  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
From  this  place  the  two  made  a  pugrimage  to  Com- 
postella  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  returned  into  the 
territory  of  Trier.  They  made  a  second  pilgrimage  to 
Rome.  As  they  retumtni  they  desired  to  go  to  Pales- 
tine by  way  of  Venice,  but  Walter's  strength  failed 
near  Salanigo  in  the  Diocese  of  Vicenza.  They  there- 
fore settled  in  a  solitary  place  near  Salanigo.  After 
two  years  Walter  died.  A  large  number  of  disciples 
eager  for  salvation  gathered  around  Theobald,  who 
8evere«l  hini-self  more  and  more  from  all  earthlv  things. 
The  bishop  ordaine<l  him  priest.  His  motfier,  who 
came  to  visit  him,  did  not  wish  to  leave  him  again, 
and  led  thenceforth  under  his  direction  a  religious 
life.  \ 

Shortly  before  his  death  he  enteretl  the  CamaMqlese 
Order.  Numerous  miracles,  some  occurring  baore 
and  some  after  his  death,  are  reported  of  him.  Alex- 
ander II  (1061-1073)  permittefl  the  public  veneration 
of  St.  Theobald.  His  veneration  spread  especially  in 
Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  Luxemburg.  He  is  the 
patron  saint  of  charcoal-burners. 

Aria  SS.,  June.  V,  .WH  fiOO;  UMiotheca^ltaouVT.  lal.  (Brunela. 
18»S-ltf00).  1103-4;  Weicherdiko.  Her  Ktr  Throhald  (Luxem- 
burg. 1870);  Klxjov,  Vi*  de  taint  Thibnud  (Mcaux,  1873). 

KlEME.NS  LdFFLER. 

Theobald  (Tedbald),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury: 
d.  18  April,  1 161.  He  was  a  Norman  by  descent  and 
became  a  Benetlictine  monk  at  Bee  late  in  the  eleventh 
or  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  1 127  he  was  made 
prior,  and  abbot  in  1137.  On  28  Dec.,  1138,  he  was 
elects!  archbishop  and  was  consecratefl  on  8  January 
following.  He  went  to  Rome  for  his  pallium  and  took 
part  in  the  second  I.4iteran  Council.  He  proved  a 
wise  and  capable  prelate,  devout  in  his  private  life, 
charitable,  and  a  lover  of  learning.  During  the 
civil  war  he  adhered  to  King  Stephen,  whom  he 
crowned,  though  for  a  time  he  was  at  the  Empress 
Maud's  court,  and  always  worked  for  the  Angevin 
succession. 

In  his  household  he  collected  many  young  men  of 
ability,  including  his  succes.sor  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, and  ho  encouraged  the  formation  of  scholars 
and  statesmen  of  a  new  type.  He  was  the  first  to  in- 
troduce civil  law  into  England,  and  founded  a  law 
school  at  Canterbury,  inducing  the  famous  jurist 
Roger  Vacarius  to  come  and  lectiye  there.  This  in- 
tro<luction  of  Roman  law  had  important  effects  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  inci- 
dentally led  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
to  maintain  the  national  body  of  law  against  the 
newly  introduced  code.  Theobald  suffered  many 
difficulties  owing  to  the  appointment  of  his  suffragan 
bishop,  Henr>'  of  Winchester,  as  legate.  Among 
these  was  the  apfxiintment  of  St.  William  of  York  as 
archbishop  of  that  see,  which  Theobald  felt  bound  to 
opfMJse.  Colcstine  II  did  not  reappf)int  Henry  of 
Blois  as  legate  and  finally  in  1150,  or  possibly  before, 
Theobald  was  named  legate  by  Blessed  Eugene  III, 
probably  on  the  recommendation  of  St.  Bernard  (Ep. 
238). 

When  the  pope  summoned  the  English  bishops  to  a 
council  at  Reims  the  king  forbjule  them  to  go,  where- 
upon Theobald  defic<l  llie  king  and  went.  Though  he 
save<l  the  king  from  excommunication,  his  property 
was  confi.scatea  and  he  was  banished.  The  pope  theJi 
put  England  under  interdict,  which  was  disregarded 
except  in  Canterbury,  and  finally  the  king  and  arch- 
bishop were  reconciled  in  1148.  In  1151  Theobald 
held  a  legatine  council  in  London.  In  the  following 
year,  acting  on  papal  authority,  he  refused  to  crown 
Eustace,  the  king's  son,  and  was  again  compelled  to 
seek  flight.  Wliile  in  Normandy  he  reconciled  Henry 
of  .\njou  to  Stephen,  with  the  result  that  in  1153  the 
Treaty  of  WallinKf«)nl  ended  the  Civil  Wzir.  On 
Stephen's  death  Theobald  crowned  Henr>'  II,  and  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  his  life,  thmucfa  noft  arithout  anxiety  for 
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the  future  of  tht>Cliurcii,  he  maintained  good  relations 
with  the  0)uri,  ei<{K-ciully  with  hi.s  furnicr  discipk 
Thomas,  who  had  now  become  chanodlor.  He  «at> 
proMtid  to  John  of  Salisbury  his  hope  that  Tbomaa 
would  surcfKHl  liim.  Throughout  his  pontificate  he 
had  continual  trouble  with  the  moiiLs  of  Christ- 
church,  but  in  fvery  in.staiuo  his  action  wms  jus- 
tifitHl  finally.  He  wm  buried  iu  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, where  eigiiteen  jean  aftenrarda  hia  body  was 
found  inoorrupt. 

TIm  Cfc—Ww  of  Gkiitabv  or  CAsmiuiraT.  Wiluam  or 
MAiJtaanmrt  Rai-ph  dk  Dh-kto,  IlRNsr  or  H^^iTlxol>o^(.  Oi- 
RALura  CftlinttAiN  ill  H'M^  Serirt.  ntxl  iiiiiiiy  uthi-r  medieval 
chroniclpre  ine1u<linif  HuwLi.rr.  Chrvniclrf  vflht  rtionn  of  Stephen, 
Htnru  J  I.  rtf.  in  W.  S.  ilxmJon,  \HS4  S» :  MaieriaU  fin- tkr  Uis- 
Utry  of  St.  Thoma*  A  Ueckei  in  H.  A".  (London.  1875  s.'i);  Mit/>, 
Vikt  Tk—halM  in  P.  L.,  CL..  734;  rktoltaldi  CantuaruitMiM  Bpu- 
wpi  BpitUim  tl  Ttalavuntum  in  P.  L.,  CXCIX.  and  CXC:  Beii- 
tMVnOK,  HiMtory  o/ //mrw  // (London,  1 71X>) ;  Iasu\hd,  HiMory 
of  Bnglanti  (London,  ism-3(l);  tI<><<K.  I.f.f  of  ihr  Archliiihopt  qf 
Canterbury  rl/.iiil<in,  ISdO-SI):  lIxHi.v.  DfcrioliM  ColaAogilM,  U 
(1>in>lcin,    IS4<'ii:   Niil(ij\rK.,   Kni/htn  l  wi'irr  Iht  ^NfMis  Kvt§t 

(Loodon,  1^7} ;  Uvkt  in  Diet.  Sat.  Bug.,  a.  v. 

Edwot  Brnmnr. 

Theocracy,  a  form  '<f  i  nji  ,  rnriK m  in  which 
God  himaelf  is  recognised  the  bead,  'i'ho  laws  <tf 
the  eommonwealth  are  the  cominandnients  of  God, 
and  they  arc  proinul(^ate<l  antl  expounded  bv  the 
accre<lit<Hl  representatives  of  the  invisible  f)eity, 
real  or  h-ujtiH^ed-  nenerally  a  priesthoo«l.  Tha**  in 
a  theocracy  civic  duties  iin<l  functions  fomi  a  part 
of  reiipon,  implying  the  ahs^orption  of  the  State  by 
the  Church  or  at  least  the  gupremscv  of  the  latter 
over  the  State.  The  earliest  reco  use  of  the 
term  "theocracy"  is  found  in  Jooephus,  who  appa- 
n-ntly  coins  it  in  explaining  to  Gentile  readers  the 
organization  of  the  .Jewish  coniniDnwcalth  itf  lii^ 
time.  Conlra.«ting  this  with  itther  forms  of  govern- 
ment— monarchies,  oligarchies,  and  republics — he 
adds:  "Our  legislator  lNlo)*eK]  had  no  regard  U>  any 
(fi  these  fonna,  but  he  ordainiKl  our  government  to 
be  what  by  a  .strained  expression,  may  be  termed  a 
theocracy  [fitotcparlav],  by  ascribing  the  power  and 
authf)rily  to  (i<)<i,  and  by  pen^uading  all  the  pei.ple 
to  have  a  regard  to  him  as  th«-  author  of  all  good 
things"  (.\>jain«t  Apion,  book  II,  Id).  In  this 
connexion  Josephus  enters  into  a  looa  and^  rather 
lanibling  discussion  of  the  topic,  but  the  entire  pas- 
sage  is  uistructive. 

The  extent  to  which  the  ideals  c  f  the  Moeain  theo- 
cracy were  realizcfl  in  (he  history  of  the  Chosen 
Peo|)le  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  Many  eminent 
scholars  are  incline<l  to  restrict  its  s\v:iy  almost 
exclusively  to  the  post-exilic  jH  rioti,  \vh«'n  un(iu«"s- 
tionably  the  hicrocmtio  rule  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  Westly  Code  were  more  fully  carried  into  effect 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  epochs.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  waiving  critical  discussion  of  the  Old- 
'J'i'stament  writings  with  which  the  solution  of  the 
question  is  iiittiiuit<'ly  connecteil,  attention  may  be 
called  to  the  fact  that  a  belief  in  the  theocratic 
ndeiahip  of  nations  and  tribes  is,  in  fonn  more  or 
hm  mm,  diacactefiBiie  ci  the  common  fund  of 
Semitie  vdlidous  ideas.  The  various  deities  were 
eonsidered  as  hnvine  a  territorial  jurisdiction,  fight- 
ing for  their  res(>ective  peoples  Hn<i  defending  the 
lands  in  whii  h  the\-  <iwf  lii  .i.  Tliis  Ls  amply  proved 
by  the  extant  historic  and  religious  records  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians,  and  the  same  idea  finds 
occasional  caqiression  in  the  Old  Testament  itself 
(see,  for  instance,  Judges,  xi,  2'.i  sq.;  I  Kings,  xxvi,  19; 
Ruth,  i,  1.5,  Ifi.  etc.).  In  a  passage  of  the  Tiook  of 
Judges,  Gideon  is  n  pr»«<ented  as  nfusing  to  arc(>pt 
the  kingship  ofTen-d  to  him  by  the  people  after  his 
victory  over  the  Madiuniles,  in  terms  implying  that 
the  estiilili  liiiiont  of  a  permanent  nionarrhy  would 
involve  disloyally  to  the  rule  of  Yahweh.  "1  will 
not  rule  over  you.  netthft  shall  my  tan  rale  over  you, 
but  the  Lotd  shall  nde  over  you**  (Judges,  viii,  23). 


More  explicit  and  stronger  expression  is  given  to 
the  same  view  in  the  First  Boole  of  KingB  in  connexion 
with  th«  appeal  of  the  people  to  the  aced  nrophet 
Samuel  to  eonstitute  a  king  over  them  after  the 

manner  of  the  other  nations.  The  reque.'-t  i.-  dis- 
plea.'-ing  to  .'^uiniiel  and  to  the  Lord  Hiin.s«lf,  who 
conuiiMiiil-  the  prophet  to  ai  cede  to  the  ui.slies  of 
the  people  that  they  may  be  punished  for  their  rejeo- 
t  ion  of  U  i.s  kingship.  "And  the  Lord  said  to  Somud: 
Hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all  that  thcj 
aay  to  thee.  For  they  have  not  reieeted  thee,  but 
me,  that  I  should  nut  riMVn  over  tncni"  (I  Kings, 
viii,  7).  Again  in  chap,  .vii  Sunmel.  m  his  final  di»- 
course  to  the  people,  reproaches  ihcm  in  ^^milar 
words:  "you  said  to  me:  Nav,  but  a  king  shall 
reign  over  us:  whereas  the  Ixirtf  your  God  was  your 
And  at  the  call  of  the  prophet  the  Lord 
thunder  and  rain  as  a  sign  of  His  disfdeasare, 
i  you  shall  know  and  see  that  you  yourselves 
have  done  a  great  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in 
desiring  a  king  over  you". 

The  bearing  of  these  passagf^  on  the  historic 
institution  of  the  theocracy  varies  in  the  eetimatioo 
of  ditTcrent  scholars  according  to  the  date  *— 'F**^ 
by  them  to  the  sources  to  which  the  paarages  befimg. 
Wellhausen  and  his  school,  chiefly  on  a  priori  groiinas, 
consider  them  as  retouches  of  the  postK>xilio  perio«i, 
but  it  is  far  more  probable  that  they  form  a  part  of 
a  n)U(h  older  trauition,  and  indicate  that  a  belief 
in  the  Ix)rd'.s  kingship  over  the  Chosen  People  existed 

Srior  to  the  cstablisninent  of  the  earthly  monari4iy. 
ii  the  same  time,  there  is  no  sufficient  warraat  for 
assuming  on  the  authority  of  these  texts  that  the 
theocratic  rule  in  Israel  came  to  an  end  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  monarch  v.  as  is  ()lain  from  the 
n.<irration  of  the  Lord's  <o\enant  with  King  Duvitl 
and  his  descendants  (II  Kings,  vii,  1-17).  According 
to  the  terms  of  this  covenant  the  earthly  roonarrh 
remains  under  the  control  of  the  heavenly  King,  and 
is  constituted  His  vicegerent  and  representative. 
And  this  direct  dependence  of  the  king  on  the  Lord 
for  wisdom  and  guidance  is  a.'vsumed  throughout  the 
historical  records  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy.  The 
supreme  test  of  the  worthim  s<  of  anv  king  iu  occupy 
bis  exalted  position  is  his  fidelitv  to  the  Lord  and  lits 
revealed  hiw.  The  historical  books,  ami  still  more 
the  writings  of  the  nvophets,  voire  the  constant  belief 
that  God  exercised  a  special  and  efficient  rule  over 
Israel  by  bh-ssings,  punishments,  and  deliverances. 
In  the  |M)st-e.\iIie  perio<l  the  hierocratic  rule  became 
the  dominant  feature  of  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and, 
in  spile  of  its  limitations  and  perversions,  it  pre- 
pared, according  to  th«'  designs  ol  a  wise  Providence, 
the  way  for  the  New  DispensatioQ —  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  so  often  mentkmed  in  the  Gospels. 

J.\.MKs  F.  Dbiscoll. 

Theodard,  Saint,  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  b.  at 
Montuuban  about  840;  d.  at  the  same  place  1  May. 
8d3.  He  seems  to  have  bekmasd  to  a  noble  ana 
wealthy  family  and  to  have  studied  with  ffeat  seal 

Ixifh  e<'clesiasii<Ml  and  secular  learning  in  his  youth. 
He  gave  pr<M>f  of  his  education  ami  skill  when  he  was  a 
subdeucon  at  a  syixid  at  Touleu.se  that  was  calli-d 
uynm  to  settle  a  di.spute  be1\ve<  n  the  Jews  of  the  place 
and  Bishop  Hernhard.  In  this  way  the  presiding 
oflicer  of  the  ^nod,  Archbishop  l^igefaod  of  Nar* 
bonne  (R7.^-S8S),  came  to  have  so  high  an  opinion  of 
Theodard  that  he  nia<Ie  him  his  archdea«'on  In  this 
posit  inn  ThiHidard  distinguished  him.self  by  fault  jehs 
morals,  niorlesty,  t)iety.  and  charital)Ieness.  and  w.as 
"eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  a  father  to  the 
p«M>r.  and  the  consoler  of  all  the  oppressed".  AftV 
Sigebod's  death  («86)  Theodard  was  elected  hia  aue- 
ccssor,  consecrated  on  15  AtMcnst,  885,  and  in  888 
went  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  paiBun  bom  8tc|iBaa  VL 
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TlModarcl  maintained  with  energy  the  rights  of  his  see 
and  its  suffragans,  repaired  the  damageB  that  these 
dioceses  had  naffend  from  the  ineunioiui  of  the  Sm^ 
mcens,  restored  the  eftthednl,  and  gave  up  hia  rev^ 

emies  and  the  fro.isures  of  his  church  for  trie  relejuse 
of  captive  Christ  iaus.  At  a  later  date  he  was  able  to 
replace  the  treasures  hf  \\:u\  use<l.  He  ditni  where  he 
hiid  lived  in  ihe  lienedict  uu-  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  and 
was  buric<l  there.  The  :iblM-y  lK>re  hia  name  from 
845.  It  was  later  plundered  by  the  HuKuenots;  i ' 
IbM  all  the  refioa  dt  St.  TiMOtbad.  excepting  a 
nmnaat^  have  disappeared. 

Aam  5dU  M«y.  I,  141-56;  OaUia  ekrittiana.  VI  (Pari*.  1730). 
10-23:  BOHMma  h^ttT'         (Bmnta,  IMW-ltNXn.  HAS; 

1887).  ^ 

Kumm  LSmm. 

Theodicy.— Etymolopiiiillv  ronsidereil  tlioidicjr 
(Mt  signifies  the  ju-sLififulion  of  God.  The 

term  was  introduced  into  philo!«>phy  by  Leibniz 
(q.  v.),  who.  in  1710^  pubkahed  %  work  entitled: 
"Eaaais  de  Th<odie6e  snr  la  bont4  de  TNeu,  la  liberty 
de  I'honime  et  rorijriiic  du  tnal".  Tlip  i)nri)r>so  f)f 
the  exsay  w:i.s  to  nlmw  tliat  tlic  evil  ii»  (lie  world  (hw-s 
not  conflict  witti  the  gtMKlncss  <if  G«xl,  that,  ind<i-d, 
lot  withstanding  its  inuny  evils,  the  world  is  the  beiit 
of  all  possible  worlds  (^ii^c  Opvnmif).  The  problem 
of  evil  (we  Evil)  baa  from  earliest  times  enaosaed 
the  attention  of  philoaoplwTa.  The  velHoiown 
sceptic  Pierre  Baylr  h.id  denied  in  his  "  Dictionnaire 
Imtoriquc  et  rriti(nif'"  the  go<Mlni<fls  and  omnipotence 
of  God  on  ureouiit  of  liie  sulTerinnH  exi»erieiice<l  in 
this  eurtldy  life.  The  "Tli<'>o<lic<3e"  of  Leibniz  was 
directed  mainly  agaitiiit  Bayle.  Tmitating  the  exam- 
ple of  Leitmia  other  phikMophem  now  called  their 
ticatisBa  on  the  problem  of  evil  "theodieies".  As  h» 
a  thoroujih  treatment  of  the  question  the  prfM^)fs  both 
of  llie  existence  and  of  the  attributes  of  Gcul  <  amiot 
b«'  flisreRjirded,  our  rut  ire  know  It  iltc  of  (!(«!  wjia 
gr:ulualiy  brought  within  the  domain  of  tlicodicy. 
Thus  theodicy  came  to  be  synonymous  witli  n.irural 
theology  ((Asojoota  no/uro/ts),  that  is,  the  dcfiart- 
ment  of  roetaphyaics  which  prints  the  positive 
proofs  for  the  existence  and  attributes  of  ffod  and 
solves  the  ojiposinR  difTiculties.  Theotlicy,  therefore 
may  be  defined  an  flic  science  which  tn-ats  of  God 
through  the  exeroiMc  of  reason  alone.  It  is  a  science 
because  it  systematically  arranges  the  content  of  our 
knowledge  about  God  and  demonstrates,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  each  of  its  propositions.  But  it 
appeals  to  nature  as  its  only  source  of  proof,  wlicrrns 
theology  sets  forth  otir  knowledge  of  Go*!  :w  drawn 
from  the  HourrTS  of  supernatural  revelation. 

The  first  and  mast  important  task  of  themliry  is  to 
prove  the  existence  of  GfKl.  It  is  of  eours*e  presui)- 
poeed  that  th(>  supnusetisible  can  be  known  and  that 
ue  limits  of  experience  pui^e  and  immediate  ean  be 
tranaceoded.  The  justification  of  this  a.ssumption 
must  be  furnished  bv  other  branches  of  philo)«>phy, 
e.  g.  criterioloKv  and  general  metaphysics.  The  nat- 
ural deinon-strabilit y  of  Gofl's  exist enr<'  w;us  alw.iyH  ac- 
cept e<l  by  theinaiority  of  I  hci-ii  s.  Ibiineand  Kant  were 
the  firat  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  would-bc  thcista 
•eriotia  doubt  on  this  point.  Not  that  these  phiktso- 
^en  presented  any  solid  resMO  against  the  long- 
tested  srgomentsfortheexistenoeof  God,  but  because 
in  their  systems  a  scientific  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  supernatural  l)eing  is  imf>os.sible.  Xt-w  \va\s  of 
establishing  lh<ism  were  now  souglit.  The  .'^Ji otrh 
School  UhI  by  Thonuus  Reid  taught  that  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  God  is  accepted  by  us  without  knowl- 
edga  of  reasons  but  simpnr  by  a  natural  impulse. 
Tfiit  Ood  ejdstai,  this  sehool  said,  is  one  of  the  chief 
metaphysical  prinf^iplrs  that  we  arrf>pt  not  brf.ause 
they  are  evident  in  t lunisclves  or  bccau.s*^  'hey  can 
be  prtivcfl,  but  becau.-^f  common  sense  obliges  us  to 
aooept.thcm.   In  Germany  the  School  of  Jacobi 


taught  that  our  reason  i.s  al>le  to  |)erceivc  the  supnir 
sensible.  Jacobi  di.>tu)guishe<l  three  faculties:  ssnas^ 
reason,  and  uoderstaiKliDg.  Just  aa  senae  has  im- 
mediate perception  of  the  material  so  has  reason 

immediate  perception  of  the  immaterial,  while  the 
undensfanding  brings  these  perceptions  to  our  con- 
BciousncKs  and  unii<'s  tlirm  lo  om-  another  (St<>ckl, 
"Geschichte  der  neueren  l'hilosoj)hie",  II,  K2  sqq.). 
God's  existence,  then,  cannot  be  proved — Jucobi,  like 
Kant,  rejected  the  absolute  value  of  the  principle  of 
cauHuity — it  must  be  felt  by  the  mind.  In  his 
"Emilc  ',  Jcan-Jaoques  Bouaseau  asserted  that  when 
our  understanding  ponders  over  the  eziatenoe  of  God 
it  mrounti  rs  nothing  but  contrndictions;  the  inijiulses 
of  our  hearts,  however,  are  of  more  value  tluui  the 
understanding,  and  these  proclaim  clearly  to  us  the 
truths  of  natural  religion,  e.g.,  the  existence  of  God, 
tiie  immortality  of  the  soul,  etc.  The  same  theory 
was  advocated  in  Germany  by  Friedrich  Schleier- 
macher  (d.  1834),  who  assumed  an  inner  reli|^ous 
sense  by  means  of  which  we  feel  religious  truths. 
According  to  Sthh  iermacher,  reUgion  consists  solely 
in  this  inner  perccjition,  dogmatic  doctrines  are 
unessential  (St<)ckl,  loc.  cil.,  liK)  sqq.).  Nearly  all 
Protestant  theologians  who  have  not  yet  sonken 
into  atlieism  follow  in  Schlciermachcr'a  footsteps. 
They  generally  teach  that  the  existence  of  God  can- 
not be  demonstrated;  (<rtainty  :us  to  thi.s  truth  is 
only  furnished  us  by  inner  exj>erience,  fei>ling,  and 
perception. 

As  is  well  known  the  Modernists  also  deny  the 
demonstnlnlity  of  the  existence  of  God.  According 
to  them  we  eaa  only  know  something  of  God  by  means 

of  the  vital  fmmanence,  that  is,  under  favourable 

cirrumstances  the  ntnd  of  the  Divine  dormant  in  our 
Kubcon.s<  iousness  bei-omes  eon.scious  aiul  arou.s«-s  that 
n  ligiou.s  feeling  or  exjM  rience  in  which  G(xl  reveals 
him.s(>lf  to  us  (see  MoDKBNisu).  In  condemnation  of 
thi.s  view  the  oath  against  Modernism  formtdated  by 
Pius  X  says:  "Deum  .  .  .  natuiali  rationis  lumtne 
j>er  ea  qmc  facta  Bunt,  hoe  est  per  visibilia  ereationis 

oi)cra,  faiK|uam  causam  p- r  eff ictus  rrrto  cognoeci 
atleonue-  demonstrari  etiam  im^-r,  i)ro(i1eor",  i.  e., 
I  <leelare  that  by  the  natuml  Imhi  of  re:i.s<in,  fled  (an 
be  ccrtaiiUy  known  and  therefore  Uis  existence  dem- 
onstrated through  the  things  that  are  made,  i.e., 
thnn«H[h  the  visible  worka  of  owation,  as  tha  cause  is 
known  throui^  its  effects. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  class  of  philosophers 
who  as,s<  rt  that  the  pnxjfs  for  the  existence  of  God 
present  iniieed  a  fairly  larce  jtiolmhility  but  no 
ab.solute  certamty.  A  number  of  obscure  points, 
they  8a\-  always  remain.  In  order  to  overcome 
these  dimcultics  there  is  necessary  either  an  act  of 
the  wHl,  a  religious  experience,  or  the  discernment  of 
the  misery  of  the  world  without  God,  so  that  finally 
the  he.art  makes  the  decision.  This  view  is  nuiin- 
tainoi,  among  others,  by  the  noteri  I  ji^iish  states- 
man Arthur  Halfour  in  his  widely  read  book  "The 
Foundatiotis  of  Bdicf"  (isn.'i).  The  ophdons  set 
forth  in  this  work  were  adopted  in  France  by  Brune- 
tidre^  the  editor  of  the  "Revue  dee  deux  Mondc^". 
Many  orthodox  Protestants  express  themselves  in 
the  same  manner,  as,  for  instance,  Dr.  E.  Dennert, 
President  of  the  Ke|>ler  Societv,  in  Ins  work  "1st 
flott  tot?"  (Stuttgart.  lfM)Si.  it  must  undoubt««dly 
be  conceded  that  for  t  he  ucrception  of  religious  truths 
the  mental  attitude  and  teinper  are  of  great  impor- 
tane(>.  As  the  questions  here  under  consideration 
are  those  that  penetrate  deeply  info  practical  life 
and  their  solution  is  not  directly  evident,  the  will  is 
thus  able  to  hold  fast  to  the  opposing  difTu  ulties  and 
to  preyi  tit  Ihe  untlerstanding  from  attaining  to  quiet, 
objective  reflection.  Rut  it  is  false  to  say  that  the 
understanding  cannot  eliminate  every  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  tlie  existence  of  God,  or  that  a  subjective 
innHnatton  of  the  heart  ia  a  gnanuitee  of  tha  tmtht 
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even  though  there  us  no  (>vidcnce  that  it  ia  baaed  on 
objective  facta.  This  latter  view  would  open  the 
door  wide  'to  religioiis  «sti«vapanoe.  It  ia  not, 
therrfors,  an  exoe«  of  intdleetuidiain  to  demand  that 
thr  truths  which  serve  aa  the  mtkmal  baaw  of  faith 
shall  bp  strictly  provM. 

Even  in  earlier  tiim  s  rh,  r<  u  i  rr  thow  who  denied 
that  the  existence  of  (_kk1  could  be  proved  alxmlutely 
by  the  understanding  alone,  and  t  ook  refuge  in  Rcvda- 
tion.  In  his  "Sununa  contra  Gentiles"  (I,  e.  xii) 
St.  Thomas  refeni  to  such  reasonere.  At  a  later 
date  this  opinion  was  championeil  by  the  Nominalists, 
William  of  Occam  and  Gabriel  Bid,  aj*  well  as  by  ti  e 
Reformers;  the  Jansenists  demanded  the  8|)e«iiil 
aid  of  grace.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  Tradi- 
tionalists (see  Traditionai-Ihm)  asserte<l  thuf  only 
wh&i  some  vestiges  of  the  original  revelation  reuela  d 
man  could  he  deduce  with  certainty  the  existence  of 
God.  Dr.  J.  Kuhn,  formerly  jirofessor  at  TObingen, 
declares  that  the  clear  recognition  of  the  existence  of 
God  recjiiiros  a  |niro  soul  unstained  by  ein.  Onlolo- 

S'nn  (q.  v.)  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  a.si«Tt«xl 
e  inmiediate  cognition  of  G<k1.  Ht.  An.selni  offered 
an  a  priori  proof  of  the  existence  of  God.  This, 
however,  has  D<>«m  always  and  rightiy  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  Catholic  philc^nhcrs,  notwithstanding 
the  modifications  by  which  Duns  Scotus,  I^ibniz, 
and  Descartes  soupht  to  s;i\c  it  (cf.  Dr.  Otto  Pa.sclien, 
"Der  ontologiB<  he  (lottesbeweis  in  der  Scliola.xtik", 
Aachen,  19(Ki;  M.  Ks.ser,  "  Der  ontoloftiselie  CiotleslM-- 
weis  und  seine  Gesehichle",  Bonn,  I'.H),")).  In  regard 
to  the  various  a  posteriori  proofs  for  liie  existence  of 
Qodf  see  the  article  Goo.  A  dispute  has  arisen  of 
hie  aa  to  whether  there  are  a  number  of  proofs  of 
the  existence  of  God  or  wlu  tlu  r  all  are  not  merely 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  proof  (ef.  Dr.  C.  Braig, 
Gottesbeweix  txler ( Jot  f  ef|j<  \veis<<?  St ut t gart ,  1  S.S.V  i . 
It  is  certain  that  we  always  reurh  God  as  the  cause, 
the  last  iRNind  of  all  existence,  and  thus  constantly 
follow  aa  »  guide  the  prineiple  of  aufficient  raaaon. 
But  the  stiuling-point  of  the  mdividua!  proof* 
Taries.  St.  Thoma.s  call."  them  aptly  fSun.ni.  tlucl., 
I.  O.  ii,  a.  3)  n>,  i.  e.,  roads  to  the  ni)pre!ieii.si(  n  rf 
Uod  which  all  ojK-n  on  the  .'«anie  highway. 

After  demonstrating  the  exist en<'e  of  CI(xl,  theodicy 
investigates  the  queatlOD  as  to  Hi.s  nature  and  attn- 
btttes.  The  latter  are  in  part  absolute  (mne$eentia) 
in  part  rdative  (operoHva).  In  the  first  cuss  bekms 
the  infinity,  unity,  immut. ability,  omnipresence,  ana 
eternity;  to  tlie  secoiul  ela.s,'^  the  knowl»><ige,  volition, 
and  action  of  (ifwl.  The  aelion  of  <;o<l  inchide.s  the 
creation,  maintenanw,  and  governinent  of  the  world, 
the  co-operation  of  God  with  the  activity  of  the  ck  a- 
ture,  and  the  working  of  miracles..  The  understand- 
ing affords  us  abundant  knowledge  eoneeming  God, 
although  it  allows  us  but  faint  glimp-ses  of  His  eswn- 
tial  greatness  and  Ix'auty.  For  one  thing  should  not 
be  forgotten,  namely,  that  all  our  cognition  of  (Itwl  i.s 
incomplete  and  analogous,  that  is,  is  formed  from 
notions  that  we  have  deduced  from  created  things. 
Hence  it  ia  that  much  remains  obsrure  to  us,  as  for 
instance,  how  God's  immutabilitv  hannonisen  with 
His  freedom,  and  how  He  knows  the  future.  But  the 
inade<juacy  of  our  knowledge  does  not  ju.«!tify  the 
assertion  of  the  Agnostic  that  f'io<l  is  unknowable  and 
that  consequently  anv  id'ti-pt  f^iieh  as  theodicy 
mak«'s  to  reason  abou'  11 atMibutcH  and  our  rcla> 
tions  to  Him  is  foredoomed  to  failure  (see  AoNoa- 
ticum). 

An  liistorlMl  awey  of  the  (Irvrlnnmont  of  thr  proof*  from 
Plato  to  Lfibmi  for  the  rxintcncv  ti(  CIihI  may  tx'  found  in  the 
work  of  OaA-nir.  />  la  connaiMtanrf  de  Piru,  I  (Pmria.  1853).  72- 

4M.  II,  l-W*.  Of  v»lu<>  are  iili«o;  Grcnwaid.  Ofrh.  ier  Onlle*- 
kmMIM  im  Mitlrl.iltrr  hit  rum  Aun/n^O  firr  lln,l-r)i.'li!rt\k  rMuti- 
•tCTt,  1907);  Pasoi."-,  Q\filrtitir>lri}\;t-  u  f  :  ,'.  r » -if  A  unyrn  Tur 
der  GoUfbrirmf  im  XIII.  Jahrhwiit-rl  mil  I'^tuniirr'r 
\rffumtntM  im  PrtMUoginn  lim  hi.  Anrrlm 
t,  Di*  Octtttbtveit*  in  drr  kathuluehm 
iitO-ltOO  CPsdMbom,  19m, 


In  addition  to  the  biblioKTaphy  undiT  the  article  Goo.  the  (ol- 
lowinp  works  may  ba  awabomed:  Ullt.  Tkt  Qrmt  Mmigmm  (Laa> 


pi«,  ISHM);  MOMAWT,  Dmu,  rtgptntnce  *n  mtkh^ 
iria,  1907):  db  Broouk,  iVniw  |MveAo(a»tM#  4» 


doD.^SM):  LocAa.  AgMttieitm  and  Rebfian  Oitm  York.  ItOn; 
MoTEB,  Tht  Srilmee  of  G<>d  (l  ondon.  and  t-xltnl>urKh.  1906); 
Ward.  Buttgonthf  Pkitoiophu  of  Tln*m  (I.ondon.  I8H4);  Funt. 
AfUitheittic  ThttiTxf  (2tKJ  mi.,  lAitulmi  ami  Kdinliiirffh.  1h.«iO): 
HOKTHKIM,  IntttlulionfM  Thfixlutfr  il  rtilmri;,  islt.t).  t  RHi- 
aoau,  Thfodicm  (Vallodund,  IhfH*;;  .'m  hi»iim,  iHtpuUUttmtm 
imtlapAttmem.  i  wok, d  WaalagM  naturaUi)  ( 2»<i  nl  .  Turin.  1S94): 
BoKOOKM.  ntettoia  natynli*  (StdMl.,  Fn-ilmrK.  11*11):  ZiauAR\. 

Throl> 

(ii,liiyiiri>hlrm  (Honn.  IV.ni) ;  Gt'THKHi-rT.  Dit  ThtoiUcrr  (4th  i-d., 
Mi:ni-UT.  1!K«>);  I.ciimen,  Thtndttee  i:2ni|  .<  ii,.  Fr<-il.urK,  I'JOtl); 
M.w  til,  l)rr  ttUiUooitchc  (ioUrtlfnrrm  u.  di  r  Dnru  iittimut  (  Mxini. 
IdUl;;  UoU'ES,  U\t  OfUtibtveitt  bn  Thomat  ton  A<juin  und  Ari»- 
Mdtt  (ColDsn*.  1898);  Momawt.  Dim,  rtgpintnce  *n 
pAyatftM  (Paria,  1907);  DB  BaoouK.  Prtu* 
I'exiitenet  «■  £Hn 
Ao.voaric 

nstwH. 

CfHCBTANTtN  KlMPF. 

Theodore  I,  Pope,  from  (>42  to  iUO]  the  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown.  He  was  a  Greek  of  JeruaaJcm  and 
the  son  of  a  bishop,  Thetxlorc.   His  eleetion  as  pope 

w!Ls  promptly  confirmed  by  the  Exarch  of  Havenna, 
IK-rhaps  lK>caiise  he  was  a  Gn^ek,  and  he  was  conse- 
crated 21  Nov.,  {\V2.  Kiipa);ed  1  liroiiphotit  all  big 
IKintilicale  in  the  struggle  against  Moiiothelitism,  ho 
ot  once  wrote  to  the  Byutntme  Emperor  Constana  II 
to  inform  him  that  he  could  not  reoognise  Paul  as 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  because  the  deposition 
of  his  predecessor  (Pyrrhus)  had  not  been  canonical. 
Ho  then  urged  Constana  to  withdraw  the  Ecthesis. 
He  :il.s<>  wrote  to  Paul  and  to  the  bishops  who  had 
eonseenilerl  liim.  to  impress  upon  them  the  inipor- 
tanee  of  Necuriiij;  the  leg.ll  deposition  of  Pvrrhus,  if  the 
acci  .stiien  of  Paul  was  to  t>e  recognised.  If  Theodora's 
vigorous  action  prvxJuced  no  result  at  Oonstaati* 
wqile,  ii  elsewhere  excited  strong  opposition  to  Mono- 
thditiBm.  The  Bisliope  of  Cyprus,  Palestine,  and 
Africa  expressed  their  loyal  su1>ii;i->iM:i  to  teaeh- 
ing  in  very  striking  lHnpuaj.'e.  l  Aen  the  <ieposed 
patriarch  Pyrrhu.s  reeaiiteil  his  here.s;,  lu  fore  Theodore 
(64.')),  but  soon  rel:lp.se<l  into  his  old  errors,  ami  was 
excommunicated  by  the  ix^w.  (OlS).  .Meanwhile, 
,  lined  bv  the  bishops  of  Africa,  Theodore  made  an- 
other effort  to  reclaim  Paul,  but  only  succee<led  in 
drawinp  from  him  an  vxpn:--  derlarafiOn  of  his  belief 
in  the  doctrine  of  one  U  ill  m  our  ].or<l.  Tlii.-*  brouglit 
upon  him  sentence  of  exconmiuiii<  ulion  and  deposi- 
tion from  iiome  (tVtO).  To  thin  Paul  replied  by  ba^ 
ttarously  ill-treat  in|(  the  papal  apaerUiarii  (or  nuiH 
cios)  at  Constantinople.  Ho  also  prevailed  upon 
GoMtana  to  inue  a  new  decree  Itnown  as  the  1  ypc 

(Ti/pux).  Th\<  document  nrdrn  d  the  Erlhcsis  to  w 
taken  down,  ami  eiijoiniti  tfuit  in  future  tliire  wa.s  to 
be  no  in<tr<'  discu-'-ion  on  the  doctrine  ef  on.'  or  two 
Wills  or  Operations.  The  Tvpe  was  promptly  oon- 
demne<l  "bv  the  whole  West"  in  general,  and  spe- 
cifically by  Theodore's  siiBewsor  (Si.  Martin  I),  but  ii 
is  not  eertain  whethn*  Theodore  nved  tmtf  enoiigh  to 
anathematire  it.  This  energetic  pontiff,  who  was 
P'hkI  to  the  }M>or  of  Potne,  and  a  benefactor  of  its 
clmrc  lies,  w.us  buried  in  .^t.  Peter's,  I  t  May,  649. 

LiUr  /WiyioiVu.  I,  330  aqq.,  cd.  DerHEANB  (PMi».  DiSS); 


1  (Luodon,  1UU2).  309  aoq. 


HoBAOl  K.  Maim. 


Theodore  n,  Pope,  son  of  Photius.  His  pontifi- 
cate histed  only  twenty  days;  neither  the  date  of  hii 
birth  nor  of  his  aeoession  to  the  papacy  is  known;  it  is 

prob.ible  that  he  was  pope  during  December  .S97.  He 
reinst.itod  in  -ivnod  the  clerics  who  had  been  degraded 
by  .Stephen  (Vl  >  \TI,  ordere<l  the  burning  of  the  acta 
of  resignation  which  they  had  been  forced  t<i  ten<ler, 
.and  formally  recognise<l  the  validity  of  the  orders  con- 
ferred by  Pope  Formosus.  He  caused  the  body  of  the 
last-named  pope,  which  had  been  thrown  mto  the 
Tiber  and  east  ashore  by  a  flood,  to  be  rebnried  in  8i 
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THEODOBS 


JMer'a.  By  his  oontemporary  Frodcaid  ha  k  Mud  to 
ham  htm  beloved  by  the  clergy,  to  haw  hfandf  loved 
aodproinot(Hi  |;>oaco,  and  to  have  been  tenperatof  Mid 
ohane,  and  charitable  to  the  poor. 

WmamOAm,  D*  ChrUH  triumph,  ia  P.      CXXXV;  Anauna 

.  1  a«|piki  ISa^^U^n^m  tjth*  Pope*  in  tkt  wly  Mid- 

Horace  K.  Mann. 


 ,  aavanth  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  b. 

at  Tmm  in  CSBda  about  (KI2;  d.  at  Canterbuiy  10 

Sppf  <»tti!>or,  690;  was  a  monk  (probably  of  the  BasiUan 
Onion,  but  not  yet  in  Holy  onlrrs.  livinR  at  Rome  in 
r>(')7,  when  I'ojh'  \'it;iliaii  diosc  him  fi>r  tlic  S«><'  of 
Canterbury'  in  j>lace  of  Winhivni,  who  had  diwi  before 
eonaecration.  After  receiving  (jnlera,  Theodore  waa 
comaacratcid  by  the  pope  himaelf,  on  26  March,  668, 
and  aet  out  for  Engumd,  but  did  not  reach  Canter- 
bury until  May,  669.  The  new  primate  found  the 
EnKliah  Church  ptill  mifferinK  from  tho  jealousies  and 
bittemefw  mKciKlrrt'd  l)y  the  \<^\\\t.  I'a^r-hiil  eontro- 
veno',  only  lately  settled,  and  siully  lacking  in  order 
and  organization.  The  dwcescH,  conterminous  with 
the  diviaiona  of  the  various  kingdoniB,  were  of  un- 
wicl<fy  siae,  and  mmj  of  them  were  vacant.  Theo- 
dore, aayfl  Bcde,  at  once  "visited  all  the  island, 
wherever  the  tribes  of  the  Angles  inhabited",  and  waa 
ovrr>'where  received  with  respect  and  welcome. 
He  niiwle  appointments  to  the  vacant  bishoprics,  reg- 
ularized the  position  of  St.  CIumI,  who  had  not  been 
duly  consecrated,  corrected  all  that  was  faulty,  in- 
atituted  the  teaching  of  muaie  and  of  sacred  and  secular 
learning  throughout  the  country,  and  had  the  distinc- 
tion €»f  being,  as  Bo<le  specially  mcntionfl,  "the  first 
ar^  lihi.shop  whom  all  the  Knglish  C'liurch  obeyed".  In 
»i7:i  he  convr)ked  at  Hertford  the  hrst  syntnl  of  the 
whole  province,  an  assembly  of  great  importance  as 
the  forerunner  and  prototype  of  future  English 
wftenagemotes  and  parliaments.  Going  Ifl^  to  the 
coiirt  of  the  King  c)f  Northumbria,  which  country  was 
entirely  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  St.  Wilfria,  ho 
di\  ide<l  it  into  f-mr  (iio('e.«e.«  against  the  will  of  Wii- ■ 
frid^  who  Hp|H-uleil  to  I'ope  Agatho.  The  |mi|k>'h 
derisi<»n  di<l  n<)t  acquit  ThecMlore  of  arbitrary'  and 
irregular  action,  although  hi.-s  pbui  for  the  subdivision 
of  the  Northumbrian  diocese  was  carried  out.  For 
the  See  of  LindisCame  Thoodoce  himself  oonaeerated 
St.  Cuthbert  in  685,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
fully  reconcilcfl  to  Wilfrid,  who  wjis  rcfJtored  to  hi.s 
S<'<'  of  York.  Thus,  Ix-fore  hi.s  fh-ath,  which  occurred 
tn  <-  \  ears  Liter,  Theodore  «iw  the  diocesati  system  of 
the  Engh.Hh  Church  fully  organized  uniler  his  pri- 
matical  and  metriqwUtical  authority.  Stubba  em- 
phaaiiea  the  immenselv  important  work  dona  bgr 
ThiBoAoin  not  only  in  developing  a  single  united  eiv 
clesia.'TticHl  l)odv  out  of  the  heterogenc  mis  Churches 
of  the  tioveral  j^iiplish  kiugtloms,  but  in  thus  reahz- 
ing  a  national  ututy  which  wa.s  not  to  be  attained  in 
secular  matters  for  nearly  three  centuries. 

ApMt  from  the  ('|"M'lt-making  chanwtef  of  Ua 
iwuntjHHM  yc<u^'  episcopate,  Theodoftt  waa  a  man 
of  eommanmng  personality:  indined  to  be  auto- 
cratic, but  pos.'fcsscd  of  great  ideas,  remarkable 
powers  of  admini.stration,  and  intellectu.al  pift-s  of  .a 
nigh  order,  carefu!I\  cult i\ atni.  PractK  ally  his  oniy 
literary  remain**  are  the  c«>llccted  decisions  in  dis- 
ciplinary iiiatti  rs,  well  known  as  "The  Penitential 
of  Theodore".  It  was  first  jiubltahed  complete  by 
WaaaeneU^ben  in  1851,  and  several  editions  of  it 
hava  been  printed  during  the  pii-st  si\1y  \fars. 
Theodore  w;i.s  buried  in  St.  AuEU.stine'.s  M' •iiu-t  cry, 
Cart.  ili  ir\ .  a  !i>np  iM.cfic.ai  enitaph,  of  m  Imi  li  Mi  de 
has  preserved  only  eight  verses^  b«ing  inscribed  upon 
Uatomb. 

Bkdx.  «!.  MoBBHLT,  llift.  Erclennilica  Gent.  Anol.  fOifont. 
1879),  212-215,  227.  236  .W,  ptr.;  Haodan  a.nu  .Stcbbb,  CounrtU 
md  SctUa.  JhteumtmU.  Ill  (Oiford.  1871).  114-213;  »nmwm  in 
MA  CMM.  M»  CLoadoo.  U87i.a.  v.  Thudmrn  (l)S  " 
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UtUM.  MaLMCmh.,  fA.  IIamiltos-,  De  (ItMtit  Poniificum  Angl.  I-IIf 
(London,  1870);  Eooica.  Vita  S.  Wxljridi  in  Hajnk,  Hitloriant 
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zcocaoi-im 

D.  O.  Hunteb-Blaib. 

Tiiaodora»  Kshop  of  Mopaueatia  in  Gilioia  and 
eooleataatteal  writer,  b.  at  Antiooh  about  360  (thnaate 

known  as  Theodore  of  Aiitloeh),of waaltl^aad prand> 

neut  parent.«;  d.  428. 

1.  Arninlmn  to  Syrian  sources  Tlieodore  was  the 
cou>in  of  ila-  Mmiewhat  younger  Ncstorius  (Nestle, 
oj).  cit.  in  bibliography) :  I'olychremius,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Apamea,  was  a  brother  of  Theodore.  The 
dever  and  highly  gifted  youth  received  the  education 
in  cla.<^ical  literature  usual  to  his  station  and  studied 
philofiophy  aini  rhetoric  in  the  school  of  the  renowned 
pafi.in  riictoriciati  Libanius.  He  here  became  ac- 
quainted with  his  early  friends,  St.  John  Chrj'sostom 
and  Maximus,  later  Bishop  of  Seleuoia  (pcrhape  as  fel- 
low-student). Following  the  example  of  Chrysoetom 
(Socrates,  "Hist.  eccl.  ",VI,  iii),  Theodorarenounoed  a 
secular  career  when  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  de- 
voted  hinvself  to  the  ascetic  life  in  the  school  of 
Di(Kloru8  (later  Bishop  of  Turt^us)  and  Cartcrius, 
situated  near  Antiochia.  His  youthful  and  too  tem- 
pestuous zeal  soon  grew  cold,  and,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
memory  of  Hermione  whom  he  intended  to  take 
as  wife,  he  resolved  to  return  to  the  world  (Sosomcn, 
"Hist,  ©cel.",  VIII,  2;  Heajychius  Hieroe.,  "Hist, 
eccl."  in  Mansi,  "Concil.",  IX  248).  Chrysos- 
tom's  grief  at  this  step  of  his  friend  waa  so  credit  that 
he  addresstxl  him  two  letU^rs  or  treatises  (  Ad  Theo- 
dorum  lapsum"  in  P.  G.,  XLVII,  277  sqq.)  to  recall 
him  to  his  oarly  resolution.  A  little  later  Theodore  did 
indeed  return  to  the  "divine  philosophy"  of  the  aacetio- 
monastic  life.  He  ouiokly  acquired  a  great  aoqiudnl* 
ance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Impetuous  and  rest- 
less of  charaifiT,  he  liad  alrejwly,  when  scju"cely 
twenty  vears  old  (at  eighteen  according  to  Leontius, 
"Adv.  Incorrupt icolas",  viii,  in  I'.  G.,  LXXXVI, 
1.364),  appliml  himself  theolo^^ical  oompoeitiona. 
His  first  work  waa  the  comment^iry  on  the  Psalma^  fal 
which  his  extreme  exegetical  tendencies  in  the  sense 
of  an  almost  exclusively  grammatioo-historical  and 
reali.Htic  explanation  of  the  text  is  already  manifest 
(se<>  hfjow  Tlieodore's  llermeneutics).  Between  383 
and  'A'<i>  he  wa.'<  ordainetl  priest  (perhaps  together 
with  ChrvM'stoni)  by  ids  early  teacher  (now  bishop) 
Flavian.  Theodore  soon  di-nplayed  a  very  keen  inter* 
est  in  the  tlieologico-polemical  discussions  of  the  time, 
writing  and  preaching  against  the  Origenwts.  Arians, 
Eunomians,  AiK)llinaristH.  m.-igicians,  Julian  trie  .\ik)s- 
tate,  etc.  His  keen  and  ver.«ati!<'  lif  t  rary  acti\  ity  won 
lum  the  name  of  "  Polyhi.'^d'r "  i  .■^ozomcn,  op.  cit., 
VIII,  ii).  Theodore  apparentlj'  left  Antioch  before 
392  to  join  his  old  teacher  Diodorus,  who  was  then 
Bishop  of  Tacaua  (Heaychiua  Hiar.,  op.  ia  Manai, 
DC,  248).  Probmhr  through  the  {nfluene?  of  Dio- 
donis  he  was  naincHi  Bi.shop  of  Mopsuestia  in  392,  il 
which  capacitv  he  was  to  labour  t  liirly-.si,x  years.  In 
.'^'.M  lie  attcmlcd  the  Synod  of  C"<u>stantinoi)lc,  and 
during  its  progre-ss  preached  before  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  the  Great.  During  the  confusion  con- 
awming  Chiyaoatom.  Theodore  remained  faithful  to 
his  eaify friend  (ef.Cnry808tain,"Rpp.'',  cxii,  in  P.G., 
LI  I,  CC8;  I.,atin  translation  in  Facundus  loc.  cit., 
VII,  7).  Later  (about  421)  he  receive<l  hw[)ital)ly 
.lulian  of  l'!i  laiium  and  other  Pcla^i.an.s,  and  douhtli'ss 
allowed  himM-lf  to  be  further  influenced  by  their  dog- 
matic erniis.  However,  he  later  associated  himawf 
with  the  condemnation  of  Pehimaniam  at  a  syimd  in 
CSUeb  (Marius  Mera.  in  P.  L.,  XT.VIII,  1044).  fit 
died  in  42^,  the  year  in  whidi  Ncstorius  s\i<  f  i'rdc<l 
to  the  epi.scopal  See  of  Constantinople.  During  liis 
lifetiBM  niaodora  wia  tktncf  rcBaided  aa  ortbodai 
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•nd  as  a  prominent  ecclesiastical  author,  ^nd  was  even 
OonsultfNl  by  cii.stant  bishops  on  tlicological  questions. 

II.  \Vritini;s. — Tlu'  ino«t  oomnli'tc  list  of  the 
writings  of  The<Klor<!  in  given  by  ElMHljtwu  (d.  1318; 
we  Asaemani.  "BibL  orient.".  Ill,  30-^^.  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  following  woncs  existed  in  a  Syrian 
tran.slation .  A.  Kxtgrlicnl  Commentaries:  (a)  On  the 
Old  Testament.;  (1)  on  (ieiioMis,  3  books  ((Jm-k  frag- 
uientM  in  tiie  Nic;ephorii^(  :i!ri)c,  I.<  ipzi>;,  1772;  Syrian 
iu  Saclmu,  1-21);  (2)  on  tlie  i\sahn.s,  a  iMtok.s  (Greek 
fengments  in  P.  G.,  LXVI^  t>4S;  Latin  translation  din- 
covered  by  Mcreatt,  see  bibliography;  Greek  text  diH- 
oovercd  by  Lietxmann,  but  not  yet  edited,  of.  ibid.); 
0)  on  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets  (extant  in  it«  en- 
tirety; e<lit.>(i  hy  Mm  m  P.  G.,  LXVI,  121-(i32);  (4) 
on  the  First  and  Srrund  Hooks  of  Kings,  1  book  (lost); 
(5)  on  Job,  2  boolts,  dedicated  to  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria (only  four  fragments  preserved  in  P.  G.,  loc. 
dt.,  697  sq.);  (G)  on  Ecclesiastcs,  1  book  (lost);  (7) 
to  the  four  Great  Prt>phetfl,  4  books  (lost).  Asee- 
mani  adds  "Qna-st if.ncs  ct  H<'si)f»nsi(ini's  in  Sa<Tanj 
Scripturain";  the  fraginetit.s  mentioned  by  the  Fifth 
(Ecumenical  Counril  (Mansi,  IX,  225)  on  the  Canticle 
of  Canticles  arc  {)oriiap8  taken  from  a  letter,  (b)  On 
the  New  Te.'it anient:  (1)  on  Matthew,  1  book  (frag- 
ments in  P.  G..  LXVI.  705  sqq.);  (2)  on  Luke,  1  book 
(fragment.*?,  ibid.,  71<i  scici.);  (3)  on  John,  1  b<M»k  (friig- 
ments,  ibid.,  72S;  Svrian,  di.srovcrcd  and  jnlitod  by 
Chabot,  Pans,  1S!»7)";  (4)  on  the  Aet.s,  1  book  (frag- 
ments in  P.  (i.,  LXVI,  785  sq.);  (5)  on  all  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  (Greek  fragments  in  P.  G.,  LXVL  188- 
066;  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  Golossians,  Theeaa- 
lonlans,  Pliilemon,  Latin  ('dition  bv  H.  B.  Swete, 
Cambridge,  1HS<)-S2).  H.  ()i>u.-<rulii:  (1)  "  De  sae- 
ramentis",  1  book  (lost;;  iJi  "Di'  Inic",  1  Ixiok 
("Liber  ad  hapti/.at<j.s",  according  to  Laeimdus,  oj). 
dt.,  IX,  3;  fragments  in  Swete.  II,  323-27);  (3)  "De 
HMseniotio",  1  book  Ooot);  (i)  "De  Spiritu  Sancto", 
2  books,  against  the  Maoedonians  Oost);  (5)  "De  In- 
camatione  ,  15  books  (rf.  Facundus,  IX,  3;Genna- 
dius,  12;  written  at  Antioch  about  3H2-92  against  the 
ApollinariatLs  and  Eunomians;  Greek  fragm.  in  P.  C!  ., 
LXVI, 9ti9 sqq.  andSwete,  11, 290^12):  (G)  "Contra 
Euuomium",  2  books  (one  firagmentfai  Facundus,  IX, 
8):  (7)  "Contra  diccntcs:  peocatum  naturse  inease",  2 
books  (cf.  Photius,  "Bibl.".  177);  (8)  "Contra  magi- 
cam  art<^m".  2  Iiooks  (cf.  Pnotiu.S,  SI);  f',)l"Ad  Iiioll- 
achos",  1  b<M>k  (lost);  (U))  "Deobscura  hx-ntionr ",  1 
book  (lost);  (11)  "De  perfectione  opennn"'  1  book 
Oost):  (12)  " Contra allegoristas",  5  books  (cf.  Facun- 
diM,  III,  6:  "DeaUegoriaet  historia") ;  (13) "  De  Assu- 
mente  et  Assumpto",  1  book  (lost);  (14)  "De  legis- 
latione",  1  book  (kwt).  Many  unidentified  frag- 
ments an'  [x  rliaixs  taken  from  lost  works.  The  fifteen 
book.s  "De  mysteriis"  or  'Opus  mysticura",  men- 
tioned by  Aasemani  (III,  1,  563),  are  probably  identi- 
cal with  the  "Codex  mysticus"  cited  by  Facundus 
(III,  2).  Ooneernmg  the  "Symbolum  fidei"  (Fa. 
cundus,  III,  2;  IxHmtins,  P.  G.,  LXXXVI,  1367),  ef. 
Fritzsche  in  P.  G..  LXVI,  73  sqq.  Ix-ontins  l^vzant. 
("Advers.  Imorr.".  .vx,  in  P.  C.,  I.XX.Wl,  l:iC.s: 
sa>'s,  perhaps  with  reference  to  the  so-called  Ncstoriaa 
lituigy,  that  Theodore  had  abo  introduced  a  new 
litungy.  C.  Lettera:  Hmw  were  eoUocted  m  one 
-volume  which  is  now  lost. 

III.  Theodore's  DorTRivK. — A.  Hi  nueneutics 
and  Cation. — As  reniuiLs  tlie  Old  'restaiiieiit,  Theo- 
dore s«*ems  to  h;ivi>  ;icr(  pt<-d  l-'l.u  ius  .Ios(  |)hus's  idea 
of  inspiration  and  his  canon.  He  rejected  ajs  unranoni- 
cal  the  Book  of  Job,  the  Cantiele  of  Canticles,  the 
Book  of  Esdras,  and  the  deutero-canonical  books. 
From  the  New  Testament  he  excised  the  Cathofie 
F.pistlcs  Icxicpt  I  Peter  and  I  John)  and  the  Apoc- 
alyp.sf?  (cf.  Leotitius,  loc.  eit.,  Ill,  13-17,  in  P.  G., 
LXXXVI,  1.36.'>  tisi.  In  his  explanation  of  the  Holy 
Writ  Theodore  cmpb^s  primarily  the  prevailing  his- 
torical and  graminatieal  method  of  the  Antioowne 


school.  Of  all  the  Psalms  he  recognize*!  only  ii,  viii, 
xlv,  and  cx  as  ctmtaining  direct  jimphetic  reference  to 
the  Messias;  the  Canticle  of  Canticles  was  pro- 
nounced by  him  a  vulgar  nuptial  poem.  Ii.  Anthro- 
pology and  Doctrine  q(  Jualificalion. — ^Theodore's  doo- 
irine  concerning  justification  gave  rise  to  ver>'  grare 
misgivings,  even  if  we  reject  the  accusations  of  Le-'  ri- 
tius  (loc.  cit.,  20-37)  m  ex.iggerate<l.  Arconiing  to 
Theodore,  the  sin  of  Adam  renderetl  him-self  and  uian- 
kindsubject  to  death,  l>ecausehe  was  then  mutable.  But 
that  which  was  the  consequence  off  sin  in  the  eaae  of 
Adam  is  in  hia  descendants  its  cause,  so  that  in  conse- 
quence of  mutability  all  men  in  some  manner  or  other 
sm  ixTson.dly.  Tlie  object  of  Ihf  Hedemption  was  to 
trausfir  mankind  from  this  condition  of  mutability 
and  mortahty  to  the  state  of  immutability  and  im- 
mortality. This  hapiMmed  first  in  the  case  of  Christ, 
fundamentaQy  by  the  union  with  the  Logos,  to  a 

eer  eictent  at  His  baptism,  and  mmplctely  at  His 
rrection.  In  mankmd  this  change  is  effecto<l  by 
union  with  Christ.  The  union  l><>gius  in  baptif-in. 
through  which  (I)  all  (ijorsonal)  siiui  are  remitted, 
(2)  the  grac«  of  Christ  is  granted,  which  leads  us  to 
inunutability  (jsinlessnees)  and  immort^ty.  At  the 
baptism  of  children  only  this  second  effect  occurs. 
That  these  idea.^  show  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
fundamental  thoughts  of  Pelauianism  is  not  to  bo  dc- 
nie<l;  whether,  however,  TfM'^Mloi-e  influencM  Prla- 
gius  and  Ca'lestius  {uoronUng  to  Marius  Mercator, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Syrian  Kufinus;  P.  L., 
XLVIU,  110),  or  whether  these  influenced  Theodore, 
is  irery  difficult  to  determine.  C.  CkritMogy. — 
Theodore'.i  Christologj'  rxerci.se<l  a  more  din-rt  and 
ev<'ntfid  influence  on  the  doctrine  of  his  (m«tiiate)  di«*- 
<  ipl<  N'cstorius  ((j.  v.).  The  conlemixirarv  pok-mics 
against  Arianism  and  .\{)ollinarianism  led  the  Anti- 
ochenes  (Diodonis,  Theodore,  and  Nestorius)  to  em> 
pkaaiae  eneffetically  the  pei-fect  Divinity  and  the  un- 
impaired Humanity  of  Christ,  and  to  separate  as 
shari)!y  iis  |K)ssible  the  two  na(un^.  Thus,  in  a  kpt- 
mon  which  he  delivered  at  Antiorh  iperh;i])s  the  first 
bishoji),  Th«>odore  vehemently  atlaike<l  the  ubo  of 
the  term  tfeorixof,  long  eniploywi  in  wclesiawtical 
terminology,  because  Marv  was  strictly  speaicing 
di^pwiror6«ot,  and  only  indirectly  tfeoriKM.  It  was 
only  by  recalling  his  words  and  correcting  himself  that 
Theotloro  could  :ipin>a.se  th<-  (vxrilement  resulting  from 
this  view  (se<^  .lohn  of  Anlitx  h,  "Fjiist.  a<l  Theodo- 
siuni  imjMT."  in  i' ai  iini ins  Hmn.,  "'Pro  defensione 
trium  cam).",  X,  2;  P.  L.,  LXXXVIL  771).  It  can- 
not indeed  be  denied  that  the  Antiochene  separation 
of  the  natures  must  result  in  an  improper  weakening 
of  the  union  in  Christ.  Like  Nestorius,  Theodore  ex- 
pressly declares  that  he  wishe<l  to  uphold  the  unity  of 
jwrson  in  Christ;  perhaps  they  recognized  pome  'dis- 
tinction between  nature  and  person,  but  did  not  know 
exactly  what  was  the  distinguishing  (actor,  and  tber^ 
fore  used  faulty  paraphrases  and  oompoiriaons,  and 
spoke  of  the  two  natures  in  a  way  which,  taken 
Htrietly,  presupposed  two  jxTBona.  "Thus,  according 
to  'l'h(H)dorc,  t  iif  human  nature  of  Christ  was  nc  t  ordy 
passttrilis,  but  also  really  ^t-H/aWw,  since  otherw  ise  His 
actual  freedom  from  sin  would  be  the  result  of  His 
nhyaical  union  with  (Sod,  not  a  merit  of  Hia  free  wiU. 
The  union  of  the  human  and  Divine  nature  happens 

not  tar  o6<rlav  nor  kcit  tp^pytiav,  but  lear  tiionlaf  (ai 
will),  and  IikUmnI  .a  (&8okIcl  us  it  is  a  #'i'»^<*>«ia, 

which  <'ITccts  !i  IfiiXTit  fit  tv  ■rp6ffwTo».  The  two  na- 
tures form  a  unity,  '"like  man  and  wife"  or  "body  and 
aoul".  Consequently,  according  to  Theodore,  the 
opnummioafio  tdiomatumt  fundamentally  speaking,  is 
abo  lawful. 

IV.  The  CoNomiNATiOK  op  the  Dottrink  of 
TiiKon(»iiK. — While  during  his  Ufetime  (apart  from 
the  episoih"  at  .\ntioch)  Theodore  was  regarded  as  or- 
thodox (cf.  Theoiloret,  "Hist,  eccl.",  V,  xxxix;  John 
of  Antkich,  in  Facundus,  II,  2),  a  knid  outeiy 
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nfaed  aKainst  him  when  the  Pelagians  and  Nestorians 
^pealed  to  hi«  wriiiuii.  The  mst  to  rroresent  him 
M  the  father  of  Feliigimrin  wm  Maiiiw  M eraitar  in 
hk  #Dik  '*Liber  mbnotalkmtim  in  wriw  JnUani, 

Pnpf."  (about  431;  in  P.  L.,  XLVIIT,  111).  He  wa« 
accusttl  of  Nt^torianlHrn  by  H(>fychius  of  Jerusalem 
in  his  Church  History  (ulxiut  llaluiLu-^  nf  ]■;<!- 

essii  went  ho  far  as  to  pronounce  unalhemu  on  Tlico- 
dore.  Acting  under  tna  influence  of  the  latter,  St. 
C^iil  of  AkMndiin  caqtraaed  himself  in  f  airhr  aiMip 
tttnu  eoneoning  Theodore,  namin^^  him  with  Dio- 
dorus  the  "patresNcstorubl.i-^pheiiiuD"  ("Ep.  Ixxiad 
ThwMiosium  imp.",  in  P.O..  LX.W  11,341-44) ;  he  was. 
however,  unwilling  to  condemn  'rhcodore.  :us  he  had 
died  in  peace  with  the  Church.  Meanwhile  ( he  NitJ- 
torian  strife  paaecd  by  without  any  official  action  br- 
ing taken  by  the  Church  against  Theodora^  akhough 
his  writingB  stood  in  hi^er  favour  among  the  Ne»> 
torians  of  Edcnsa  and  Nisibis  than  those  of  Xestorius 
himself.  The  (Icneral  Coutu-il  of  Clmleetlon  K<'eiiie<l 
rather  to  favour  Th(MMi<jre.  when  it  tieelarj-d  his  dis- 
ciples and  admireni,  Thoodorct  and  IbuH  of  E<ie»iMi, 
orthodox,  although  the  latter  in  his  cpiittlc  to  Maria 
had  referred  to  Theodore  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  The  Monophysitic  reartion  against  theOnin- 
cil  of  Chalrednii  in  ihe  sixth  (■eiitiirv  first  surcmlwl  in 
bringing  Theodore  s  pet^sou  and  WTitiu^s  under  the 
ban  of  the  ecclesi;i8t loal  anathema  throuRh  the  ill- 
famed  dispute  of  the  Thr<H'  Chapters.  Theo<iore  was 
for  the  first  time  o)ndemm>d  m  a  heretic  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  in  his  edict  against  t  he  Three  Chapten 
(644).  Under  the  influence  of  imperial  ])n'8.sure  rope 
Vigilius  coinjKJsed  \')'t'A)  :it  C<'iisi;irit  mopje  a  d<n'u- 
nient  in  which  .sixtj'  nroiM)sii ions  t:iken  from  TIhhj- 
d"n  s  writings  were  declared  heretical.  Finally,  at 
tiie  Fifth  Uencral  Synod  (5o3),  at  which,  however, 
VjgpiiM  did  not  participate,  the  three  Chapters,  in- 
cluding Theodore's  vvTiting.s  and  ]>erHon,  were  placed 
under  anathema.  It  wa«  only  on  8  £)eccmber  that 
\  i^ilius.  broken  with  exile,  nave  lii.s  approval  to  the 
d'MTees  of  the  svnod.  Anions  the  most  zealous  dc- 
feiidi  rH  of  Theodore  and  the  Thnr  Chapters,  besides 
Pope  Vigilius  (until  533),  were  the  African  Facundus 
of  Hermtana  ("P*ro  defensionetrium  capitulorum  libri 
XH",  in  p.  L.,  LXVII,  527  sqq.)  and  the  bi8ho|M> 
Pauhnu^  uf  Aquileia  and  V'italis  of  Milan. 

Tfasjmt  compwta  edition  of  Theodora's  worka  ia  given  in  P. 
O..  LXVI,  IM  MM.;  wse  alao:  Swcm,  Tkeodori  Bp.  A/opciMffm* 
in  epUtola*  B.  Pauli.  Tht  Latin  Vtnian  triih  the  Orrek  FngmtnU 
(2  vols..  CKmbridce.  tK804i2):  Sacbac.  Thtodori  Mopnutlmi 
/ragmrnta  iifrinfaJljelpxiK.  1H09);  and  nomc  fra«nii-nt.i  in  .S  fu- 
ntfrnJt  ep.  Maruniir :  Dr  hu  i]ui  unum  ex  trtnilnlr  r<l  w^nni  Sul>- 
tiMtentitim  t*u  perimnam  ryominum  nottrum  Jrtum  Chntlum  diif>i- 
tant  eonfiUri,  ed.  Amslu  in^siei^tum  C'annerue,  I  ( 1 SM4),  I4K-64. 

TiLUCMONT,  Mtmoina.  XII  (1732),  433iK)g.:  Fritshciiic,  0« 
TKfodori  Moptutfttni  rito  tt  leriplu  (Ilallc,  1836;  rfpriiitod  in 
P.  O.,  LXVI,  «  miq.:  SwBTB  in  Dui.  Chri»t.  Biog..  a,  v.;  SpKcirr, 
D*f  *x*0*t.  Sttindpunkt  det  Thtodar  u.  Theodorti  in  Autlegurfj  drr 
OTcaavtn.  Writngunoen  (Munirh,  lS71l;  Kihn,  Theaiorton  M.  u. 
jHniliu*  Africanut  aU  Bxtarttn  (Freiburg.  I8H0);  Zahn,  Ihi* 
Seut  Tr*tament  Thsodon  *.  ii.  u.  dtr  unprCiHfl.  Kanon  der  3urtr 
in  .»•>«*•  KircJU.  Z«iUehr...Xl  (19(W),  788-S06:  DcNNRrcLO.  Oct- 
aUli-ii'im.  Knnon  der  Aniiochrri.  SehtUe  (Fri»iburg,  1909),  44^il 
(Htbl.  Sluilirn,  14,  4):  BAKTtKiES,  Drr  P^iilmfukrtmmenl'ir  du 
THealoT  r.  SI.  in  fyri'rhr-r  }ir<irt,<  \tung  in  ZeUtchr.  far  'illlrnlnm. 
Wx,Am.rh,ift.  V  llKV.i,  V(  )01;  VI  (IfWti).  2«1-.H8:  VII  lls>7). 
1  *iO;  LiKTXMANN.  lier  I'tnlmrnkommrnlaT  Thtodort  r.  .V.  in  Sit- 
tvngifjrryehu  der  kgL  preumicHtn  Akadtmit  dtr  Wiummitafitn 
(1002).  334-40:  Mbrcati.  Un  palimp»t*t«  Ambroiiano  <M  Salmi 
SMfrfi  (Turin,  ISM):  cf.  Avou,  //  codirt  irlandtt*  deW  Ambro- 
tiana  in  Arehirio  gli>Uolii\/ici>  it'ilinno.  V,  VI:  vns  DomwitOn  in 
Amrriean  Journal  of  ThnUogu.  II  (tS9S).  .ir>:i  h7:  Fr,vr>T,  Di* 
CKrittotogi*  dtt  Settoriui  (Kpmpton,  I'jiOi,  'J  \J:  Thrihtnr  t. 
Moptuetlia;  Nkstlk,  7A«Mfor  *on  il.  u,  NcUoriut;  tint  MUteil- 
ung  au4  »vr*tekm  Qtuttm  iS  Thtohg,  StHOfm  «M  WaHUmhtrg 
(1881).  210-11. 

Chrts.  Baur. 

Theodore  of  Amaaea,  Saint,  sumamed  Tmo 

(Tiro),  not  beoaune  he  was  a  young  recruit,  but  be- 
caus4L'  for  !i  time  he  belonged  to  the  O)hois  I  n  rnmuu 
(Nillcs,  Kal-  man.,  I,  103),  calle<l  of  .■\ma.s<':i  from  the 
niarc  where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  and  luichaita 
tram  the  place,  Euefaais,  to  which  his  body  had  been 
imTtitdif^'*  where  he  wflfl  held  in  nieb  venw^ation  that 
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the  city  was  frequently  K{M)ken  of  as  Theodoropolia. 
His  martyrdom  seems  to  have  taken  place  17  Feb., 
300,  under  the  £mpenHS  Galeriua  Mairimian  and  Max* 
imin,  for  on  this  day  the  Menologies  give  his  feast. 

The  Cin-eks  and  Armcnirins  honour  him  also  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  Lent,  wliilc  the  Roman  Martyrolojry 
records  iiim  on  9  Nov.  hi  the  twelfth  century  his 
body  wiui  transferred  to  Briudisi,  and  he  is  there  hon- 
Oure<l  lus  patron;  his  head  is  enshrined  at  Gaeta.  There 
ave  churches  bearing  his  naoM  at  Constantinople,  J»> 
msalem,  Damaseue,  and  otho*  places  of  the  ESaet.  An 
aiiejent  diurc  h  of  Venire,  of  which  he  is  tittdar,  is  siiid 
to  have  been  built  by  N' arses.  At  the  f<H)t  of  the  Pal- 
atine in  Home  is  a  ver>'  old  ehurch,  <  ireiil:ir  in  sliape 
and  dedicated  to  S.  Teodoni,  whom  tlie  Roman  people 
call  S.  Toto,  which  waji  made  a  collegiate  church  by 
Fdix  IV.  The  people  showed  thcw  owkfidence  in  thie 
saint  by  bringing  tneir  sieic  children  to  his  temple. 
His  martyrdom  is  represented  in  the  ehuir  of  the 
eatlKHlrul  of  Chartre.s  by  thirt  VH-iKlit  ^jhu^s  painling.H 
of  the  thirteenth  eenlurv  (Millie,  "Diet,  iconogr.  , 
51)0).  Ue  is  invoked  against  storms.  Emblems:  tem- 
ple, torch,  eroeodil^  Piyre.  crown  of  thmns. 

St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa  deUvered  a  panegyric  on  his 
feast  and  g.avc  several  data  concerning  nis  life  and 
UKirtyrdom  (P.  0..  XLVI,  741.  ami  Ruiiiarf,  MH). 
The  oldest  text  of  the  ''M:irtyrium  S.  Theo<lori  Tiro- 
nis"  W518  published  bv  Delehaye  in  "Ia^  le^ndos 
grecques  dcs  saints  mi'litaires",  p.  227,  but  it  is  con- 
siderwl  largely  interpolated  (Anal.  Boll.,  XXX, 
323).  St.  Theodore  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
East  (Syria  or  Armenia  are  mentioned  I  liy  some  writ- 
ers). l)c  enlisted  in  the  army  a:id  wx^  x nt  with  his 
cohort  to  winter  quarters  in  I'ontus.  When  the  edict 
against  tlie  Christians  wjis  i.ssuetl  by  theemperors,  he 
wiis  brought  before  the  Court  at  Amasea  and  asked  to 
offer  s.icriiice  to  the  gods.  TheodoM,  however,  de- 
nie<l  their  exist <'nce  and  made  a  noble  profesnion  of  his 
iK'lief  in  tlie  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  Tlie  ju<lge8, 
pn  tciidiiii:  pity  for  his  youth,  Rave  him  time  for  re- 
flection. Jhis  he  employed  m  burning  the  Temple  of 
Csrbele.  He  was  again  taken  prisoner,  and  after 
many  cruel  torments  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

Ht  TLi-.u,  l.irfnuf  th€  Saint*:  Dia.  of  Chntt.  Hiog.;  HTxui.t.n,  HtH» 
liatnUtiktm;  Ahmmlumi,  L*tkie»*di Roma  (Roin>-,  ISST) .  AuLAKOk 
Hitt.dM  ftntnt.,  V  (niii,  IBOS),  44;  Cbkvmji.h.  hi.^Hibl.,lt, 
4*10.  Francis  Mer.shman. 

Tlwodoro  of  GMMy  a  fifteenth<entiinr  Greek  Hu- 
manist and  translator  of  Anstotte,  b.  at  Thessalomca 

early  in  the  fifteenth  centiirv;  d.  in  Southern  Italy  in 
147S.  hi  1129  he  went  to  Italv,  where  he  made  his 
home,  liki-  many  othi  r  li-;irri<  (l  (Irivks  who  did  not 
wish  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Turks  at  Constanti- 
nople. He  taught  Gn-ck  at  Siena,  Ferrara,  and 
Rome.  Having  learned  Latin  from  Victorino  da  Fel- 
tre,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  translation  of  Aristotle's 
works  into  that  lan(cuaec.  He  was  received  with  fa- 
vour at  the  Court  of  Nichohis  \',  and,  although  a  jiro- 
nouneed  Aristotelean,  remained  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Cardinal  Bt>ssarion.  Through  the  good  offices  of 
the  cardinal  he  obtained  a  small  benefice  in  the  Ab> 
russi.  His  chief  service  to  the  cause  of  Peripatetic 
philosophy  consisted  in  his  translaliims,  which  were 
suiwrior  l)oth  in  point  of  aeeuracy  and  in  that  of  stylo, 
to  the  versions  m  use  before  his  time.  He  devoted 
particular  attention  to  the  tr:ins!ation  and  exposi- 
tion  of  Aristotle's  works  on  natural  scienoe.  In  the 
campaign  waged  by  Plethon  (q.  v.)  against  Aristote- 
lianisin  he  contributed  his  share  to  the  defence  of  the 
Stag>'Tife.  His  influence  on  the  humanistic  move- 
ment wtw  considerable,  owiiiu  to  the  success  with 
which  he  taught  (irfvk  language  and  literature  at  the 
various  seats  of  learning  in  Italj'.  At  Ferrara  he 
founded  an  academy  to  offset  the  influence  of  the  PhU 
tonic  academy  founded  by  Plethon  at  Flonaiee. 
Unanrao.  IKrrf. «/  mbrntpb,  u.  MowM.  I  (New  Yoric.  ISSn. 
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Theodore  of  Studium,  Saivt,  a  jpalouw  chmnpion 
of  the  veneration  of  iniaucs  and  the  hu<i  great  rcpre- 
•entAtive  Ol  the  unity  and  independence  of  the  Church 
fal  the  East,  b.  in  750;  d.  on  the  Peninsula  of  Tryphon, 
near  the  promoatoiy  AlonU  on  11  November,  826. 
He  befoTiRcd  to  ft  very  diRtfaiKuished  family  and  like 
his  two  hrotlifTS,  one  of  wlintn.  Joseph,  became  Arch- 
bishop ol  '1  lu'ss4iloiiina,  wjis  )iig}ily  educated.  In  781 
Thcxlore  entcr«'<l  tlie  monastery  of  Saccudion  on  the 
Aaiatio  side  of  the  Bosphorus  near  Constantinople, 
when  his  uncle  Plato  was  abbot.  In  787  or  7H8  Theo- 
dore was  ordained  priest  and  in  794  succeeded  his 
uncle.  He  insisted  upon  the  exact  observance  of  the 
n)'<ti.'V'<tic  rules.  During  the  AdultiTino  luTtsy  di.s- 
pute  (sec  NicKfuonrs,  Saint),  concerning  the  divorce 
and  remarriage  of  the  Emperor  Constantinc  VI,  he  was 
bankhed  b^  Constantinc  VI  to  Thessalonica,  but  re- 
turned in  triumph  after  the  emperor's  overthrow.  In 
790  he  left  Saccudion,  which  was  threatened  by  the 
Arabs,  and  took  charge  of  the  monastery  of  the  Stu- 
dium at  C<uisl;i;il  inoplo.  Ho  gave  the  Studium  an 
excellent  <»rg;uuzution  which  was  taken  as  a  model  by 
the  entire  Byzantine  monastic  world,  and  still  exists 
on  Mount  Athos  and  in  Russian  monasticism.  He 
supplemented  the  somewhat  theoretical  rules  of  St. 
Bii-sil  by  Hperific  regulations  concerning  encloeure. 
poverty,  <li.seiplirie,  study,  religions  services,  fa-nts,  ana 
manuiU  lalwmr.  When  the  .\<luItiTine  hen-sy  di.'^pute 
broke  out  ag:\in  in  S09  he  w:us  cxileil  a  second  time  as 
the  head  of  the  .strictly  ortho<lox  church  party,  but 
waareeaUod  in  811.  The  administration  of  the  ieono- 
dasye  Emperor  Leo  V  brought  new  and  more  severe 
triab.  Theo<lnrr  courageously  denie<i  the  emperor's 
right  to  interhTi"  in  crHe.sia.stical  affairs.  He  w:is  eon- 
sequently  (n-ati  d  wiih  );rtnt  cruelty,  exiled,  imd  his 
monastcrv  filU'^l  with  iconoclastic  monks.  Theodore 
Uved  at  Metopa  in  Bithyniafiom  814.  then  at  Bonita 
from  819,  and  finally  at  Snjyna.  Ewn  in  banish- 
ment he  was  the  central  point  of  the  opposition  to 
Cassaropapism  and  lonocla-sm.  Michael  II  fS20-9) 
permifte<l  the  exilcj<  to  return,  hut  flid  not  iinruil  tlic 
law.s  of  his  ijriHlcccfvsor.  Tlius  riic<Mlore  naw  t>ini.st  lf 
amiiM'lU'*!  to  continue  tlie  .struggle.  He  did  not  re- 
turn to  the  Studium,  and  die<l  wil  liout  having  attained 
his  ideals.  In  the  Roman  Martyrology  his  feast  is 
placed  on  12  November;  in  the  Greek  martyrologies 
on  1 1  Novfiiihcr. 

Thttwlore  was  a  man  of  practical  bent  and  never 
wrote  any  theological  works,  except  a  dogmatics  trea- 
tise on  the  veneration  of  imiigea.  Many  of  his  works 
are  still  unprinted  or  exist  in  Old  Slavonic  and  Rus- 
sian translations.  Besides  several  polemics  against 
the  enemies  of  imaj^cs,  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  "Calechcsis  magna",  and  the  "Catcch<'}<is 

Birva"  with  t heir  sonorous  sermons  and  orations, 
b  writlI^^;^  <  m  monastic  life  are:  the  iambic  verses  on 
the  monastic  offices,  bis  will  addressed  to  the  monks, 
the  "CSanmies",  ana  the  "Pocns  monasteriales",  the 
regulations  for  (he  nion:i,story  and  for  the  church  ser- 
vices. Hi.s  liymns  and  epigrams  show  fiery  feeling 
and  a  liigh  .spirit.  He  is  one  of  the  first  of  hymn- 
writers  in  j)rodurti\'cncs.s,  in  a  peculiarly  crtiative 
technic,  and  in  elegunc«>  of  langui^.  650  letters  tes- 
tifv  to  his  ascetical  and  ecclesia-stico-polittcal  labours. 

ThmlnruM  .Sluilttm.Oprrattirm,  t-d.  .SiKMONn  (I'uri.x,  lOi'.i ;  /•  fl., 
XnX:  Xompalnim  hiW..  V.  VIII.  IX.  X  (Romi-.  IMO,  IsTl.  18XN. 
190.S);  Thrtxlimn  Siudilff  Pnrm  Cnlrrhroi^,  p<l.  AevHAT-TucnARD 
a*ari8.  18»1):  HiU.  hagiovr.  (irtrai  (2nd  wl.,  llruawla.  190»).  'MV; 
TnOMAa.  Thmtor  ton  Studion  (OHMbtttok,  1803);  OaUNHI, 
Thrmlort  of  Sludium  (I^ndon,  190S). 

Kl.emf.nh  T/6FFI,ER. 

Tbeodoret,  Bishop  of  Cyrus  and  theologian,  b.  at 
Antioch  in  8yria  about  393;  d.  ahout  487.   He  says 

hitn.self  that  Iiis  birth  w:us  an  answer  to  the  prayers  of 
the  monk  Macedonius  ("  Hist .  rcl.  ".  IX  ;  Ki)ist.  Ixxxi). 
On  account  of  a  vow  ma<le  b»  his  mother  he  vsa.s  dedi- 
cated from  birth  to  the  service  of  God  and  was 
bmiudtt  up  and  edueated  by  the  monks  Maeedooiua 


and  Peter.  ,\t  a  ven.'  early  age  he  was  ordained  lee- 
tor.  In  theologv-  he  KtudiiHl  chiefly  the  writings  of 
Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  St.  John  Chn,-so(«tom,  and  Theo- 
dore  of  Mopmestia.  Theodoret  vvas  also  well  trained 
in  philoaop^y  and  liteniun.  He  undentood  ^pm 
as  well  as  Greek,  but  was  not  acquainted  with  either 
Hebrew  or  Latin.  When  he  was  t went y-t href  yc-aji 
old  and  lioth  panfnts  wen*  deatl,  he  divided  hi*  for- 
tune among  the  potn  (Kjiist.  (  \in;  P.  CI.,  LXXXIH, 
1316)  and  became  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Kioote 
not  far  from  Apamea,  where  he  lived  for  seven  yeua, 
devoting  himself  to  prayer  and  study.  Much  agaioat 
his  will  about  423  he  was  made  Bishop  of  C>'ni8.  Em 
diocese  include*!  nearly  SfX)  parishes  and  was  suffra- 
gan of  Hierai>olis.  A  large  number  of  nKHiastones 
and  hermitages  als«j  belonged  to  it, yet,  not  withst&nd* 
in^  all  this,  there  were  many  heathen  and  bereties 
with  i  n  its  Imrders.  Theodoret  bfouglit  many  of  than 
mto  the  Church,  among  others  more  than  a  thousand 
Marcionites.  He  also  destroyed  not  less  than  two 
hundred  c<  pies  of  the  "  T iatcssaron "  of  Tatisui  whirl, 
were  in  u!.r  in  that  district  ("Ha?ret.  fab.",  I,  xx; 
P.  CI.,  LXXXill.  :J72).  He  often  ran  great  risks  in 
bis  apostolic  journeys  and  labours;  more  than  once  bt 
•uffercd  ill-usagofrom  the  heathen  Hid  was  even  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  life.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  w:i.-^  wnlV 
Bi)rea<l  and  his  ser\'ices  as  a  S7)euker  were  much  t^mnht 
for  out.side  of  liis  dioccMc;  lie  went  to  Antioch  twentv- 
six  times.  ThiNxlon  i  ;iIso  exen«i  himself  for  the 
material  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  dtWMliff- 
Without  accepting  donations  (&>ist.  Ixxxi)  he  was 
able  to  build  many  churches,  bridges,  porticon,  aque> 
ducts,  etc.  (Epist.  Ixxxi,  Ixxviii,  cxxxviii). 

TowariLs  the  en<l  of  4.30  Theodoret  iK-cainc  invtilvcil 
in  the  Nt>storian  "onf n>\ cn^y.  In  ronjunction  wiih 
John  of  Antioch  he  l>egge«i  Ncstorius  not  to  reject 
the  cxprrs.sion  G«or6<ot  as  heretical  (Mansi,  IV,  1067). 
Yet  he  held  fimUy  with  the  other  Antiochcnes  to  Nc»- 
torhis  and  to  the  last  refused  to  reeogniie  that  Nca- 
loriu.s  t:iught  the  doctrine  of  two  persons  in  Christ. 
Until  tlie  (xtuncil  of  ChnIc<'do:i  in  4.51  he  was  the 
literary-  ch.-irnpion  of  the  i< »  Im ne  pjirty.  In  4.30  he 
puhli.slie<l  liis  ' \yaTpoir-ii  (Confutation)  of  the  Anath- 
emjis  of  C'vril  to  wliich  the  latter  replied  with  an 
Apology  (P.  G.,  LXXVI,  382  sqq.).  At  the  Council  of 
Ephcsus  (431)  Theodoret  sJdrd  wKh  John  of  Antioch 
and  N'esforius,  and  pn)nnttnced  with  them  the  d«'jMisi- 
tion  of  Cyril  and  the  analheirKi  against  liim.  He  wa* 
also  a  tnetnlMT  of  the  delegatinn  of  "( )r:enlaLs",  which 
was  to  lay  the  cause  of  Nestor ius  before  the  emperor 
but  was  not  admitttcd  to  the  imperial  presence  a  sec- 
ond time  (Hefele-Leclerq,  "Hist,  dcs  Cone.",  II.  i, 
362  sqq.).  The  same  yejir  he  attended  the  8>'nod'»  of 
Tardus  and  .\nti(X'h,  at  l)oth  of  \vlii(  Ii  Cyril  was  ag:iin 
d(  1K)S<-<1  and  anathematized.  Thefidoret  after  his  re- 
turn to  Cyrus  continutnl  to  opjKisc  Cyril  by  speech 
and  writing.  The  symbol  (Creed)  that  formed  the 
basis  of  the  reconciliation  (e.  433)  of  JoRn  of  Antioeh 
and  others  with  Cyril  wjw  apparentlv  drawn  up  by 
ThetMloret  (P.  C,  LXXXIV,  209  sqq.),  who.  how- 
ever, did  not  enter  into  the  agreement  hinuself  bvecau-*- 
he  was  not  willing  to  condemn  Nestorius  as  Cvnl  de- 
manded. It  was  not  until  about  435  that  I'heotlorrt 
seems  to  have  beoame  reconciled  with  John  of  Anti- 
och, without,  however,  bemg  obliged  to  aipse  to  the 
condemnation  of  Nestorius  (SjTiod.  cxlviii  and  rli; 
Epist.  clxxvi).  The  dispute  with  Cyril  hmke  out 
again  when  in  VAT  the  latter  calli-d  l)io(|<,riis  of  Tar- 
sus and  Thcodon-  of  Mojisuchtia  the  real  originators 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  Theodore  entered  the  Uala 
in  their  defence.  The  bittemeos  with  wbtch  tiMW 
polemies  were  carried  on  is  shown  both  by  the  letter 
and  the  spee<  h  of  ThcfMloret  when  he  h-ariicd  of  the 
dejkth  in  444  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandri.a  (Epist. 
clxxx  I. 

The  episcopate  of  Dioscunis,  the  successor  of  Cvril, 
was  *  period  of  much  trouhht  for  Thaodorai.  OiDa 
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mms,  by  the  mediat  ion  of  Eutychee  and  the  influen- 
tial  Uhrysaphius,  ubtiiiried  an  imperial  edict  which 
forbade  Theodoret  to  leave  his  diooew  (Epist.  Ixxix- 
Ixxxii).  In  addition  Theodoret  was  aoeuBod  of  N6»> 
torianism  (Epist.  Ixxxiii-Ixxxvi);  in  answer  to  this  at- 
tack he  wrote  fiis  mf>Ht  important  poh?mioal  work. 
call<xl  " Kr.uiistcs".  Tlicoiloret  was  also  considcreti 
the  prime  mover  of  the  condemnation  of  Eutyrhes 
by  tne  Patriarch  Flavian.  In  return  I)io8curus  ol>- 
teinad  aa  iinpflrial  decree  in  449  whereby  Theodoret 
was  foit»idde&  to  teke  an  v  part  in  the  synod  of  Ephe- 
flua  (Robber  Council  of  Ephesus).  At  the  third  ses- 
sion of  this  synod  Theodoret  was  deposed  by  the 
efforts  of  Dioscurus  and  oniered  by  the  emperor  to  rtv 
enter  his  former  monastery  near  Apamea.  Better 
times,  however,  came  before  long.  Theodoret  ap- 
pealed to  Pope  Leo  who  deolaced  his  deooaitkm  in> 
N'alid,  and,  aa  the  Emperor  Th«ododa8  II  died  the 
following  y«'iir  (I.tO),  he  waa  allowed  to  re-enter  hi.n 
liofese.    in  the  next  year,  notwithstanding  the  violent 

j>()Oflition  of  the  Alexandrine  party,  Tin  odon  t  w:t3 
admitted  as  a  regular  member  to  the  se^uiona  of  tlie 
Couneh  of  Chalcedon,  but  refrained  from  voting.  A  t 
the  eighth  session  (26  Oct.,  451),  he  was  admitted  to 
f uil  membership  after  he  htul  tigreed  to  the  anathema 
iji.iinst  Ntistorius;  probably  he  meant  this  !igre«>ment 
only  in  the  sense:  in  case  Nestoriu-s  had  really  taught 
tbe'here^  imputed  to  him  (Mansi,  VII,  190).  It  is 
not  oertam  whether  Theodoret  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  the  etty  of  Cyrus,  or  in  the  monastery  where 
he  ha<l  formerly  lived.  There  still  exists  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Pop<'  I^H*  in  the  period  after  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  iu  u  liich  he  encourages  Theodoret  to  co- 
operate without  wjivering  in  the  viotoiy  of  Chalcedon 

P.G.,LXXXIII,  i;il9..q(i.).  ThewiWngs  of  Theo- 
doret against  Cyril  of  Alexandria  were  anathematised 
during  the  troubles  that  arose  in  oonnexioo  with  the 
war  m  the  Three  ClKii)ter9. 

Wrttinos. — A.  Exegetical. — Thecxloret  wrote  brief 
treatises  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers  on 
sp<>cial  passages  of  the  Octateucb,  four  Books  of 
Kings,  and  two  Books  of  Plsrslipoiiienon  (P.  G., 
LXXX,  75-858).  He  wrote  eommentaries  covering 
the  whole  books  on:  the  Ptnlms  (P.O.,  LXXX,  857- 
190S,  and  LXXXIV,  10-32),  witten  before  136 
(Epist.  lxx.xii);  Canticli^  (P.  G.,  LXXXI,  27-211); 
the  Greater  Prophets,  Daniel  and  Ezechiel  before  13<\ 
Isatas  and  Jeremias  before  448,  of  which  the  commen- 
tary on  Isaias  has  been  lost,  excepting  some  frag- 
ments preserved  in  the  "Catenas"  (q.  v.):  the  Minor 
Prophet^s  before  438  (P.  G.,  LXXXT,  495-1988);  and 
the  Rpi-^tles  of  St.  Paul,  written  before  448  (P.  G., 
I>X  XXII,  35-878) .  h.  A  p()logeiic.—"GnRcarum  af- 
fectionum  curatio"  (Rctnedy  for  the  diseases  of  the 
Greeks),  twelve  books,  written  before  437,  "the  last 
and  prooably  also  the  most  complete  of  the  numerous 
apr»losries  whif'h  Greek  antiquity  has  produced"  (Bar- 
deiihewer,  "  Patrologie",  3rd  ci\.,  1910.  p.  327).  "De 
divina  Provident la",  ten  sermons,  jirohably  liis  best 
work,  in  which  he  pro%'es  the  administration  of  Divine 
Providenoe  from  the  physical,  moral,  and  social  sys- 
tems of  the  world.  C.  Avniaftoo-Po^trmicaZ.— "  Re- 
futatio  diiodeoim  Analiiemattim".  against  St.  Cyril; 
it  has  been  preserved  in  Cvril  s  answer  (P.  G., 
LXXV^I,  392  sqq.;  Latin  bv  Marius  Mercator,  P.  L., 
XLVIII,  972  .Hfm.).  "  De  Sanrta  et  vivifica  Trini- 
tate"  (P.  G.,  LXXV,  1147-90),  and  "De  Incsu-na- 
tione  Domini"  Ob.,  1419-78);  these  two  hist  men- 
tioned treatises  have  been  proved  by  A.  Ehrhard  to 
have  been  written  by  Theodoret  (see  bibliographv). 
"Eranistes  sou  Plymorphos"  (P.  G.,  LXXXIII.  27- 
336),  written  in  448  in  the  form  of  throe  dialogues  be- 
tween an  Orthodox  (Theodoret)  an<l  a  bojyiar  (Eu- 
t^ches);  these  dialogues  sought  to  prove  that  the  Di- 
vinity of  Christ  is  (a)  unchangeable,  (b)  unmixed  with 
humanity,  (c)  ineapable  of  suffering.  In  the  fourth 
book  the  first  tbree  are  briefly  summed  up  in  syl- 
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logisms.  " Ilfcreticarum  fabularvim  compendium"  in 
five  books  (ib.,  336-556);  the  first  four  contain  a  brief 
summary  of  heresies  up  to  the  time  of  Theodoret,  and 
the  hist  Dook  contrasts  them  with  Catholie  faith  and 
morals. 

D.  //j>/onm/.— "Historia  Ecclesiasfiea"  (P.  C. 
LXXXII,  HSl  1280)  treats  in  five  books  the  jx  riud 
from  Ariiu  up  to  429.  In  this  work  Tiieodoret  used 
Ekisebius,  Rufmus,  Soerates,  Sosomenus,  Philostw^ 
gius,  as  well  as  doouoieats  long  since  lost.  As  an  eo- 
elesiastieal  historian,  however,  he  is  folieriQr  to  hfa 
predeees.sors.  "Historia  religiosa"  (ib.,  1283-1522) 
contains  the  bio^raiihies  of  thirty  celebrated  ascetics 
or  hermits;  the  treatise  "DediTina  ohaiitate"  foms 
the  close  of  the  work. 

E.  Liters.— Theodoret 's  letters  arc  of  much  value, 
both  for  his  nemuial  htstonr  and  for  that  of  his  em. 
or.  p.  a,  ObCXin,  im-im,  and  fiskkeUon, 
"Foii^^^t  Lettcn  ol  Theodoret  cf  Gytm"  (Ath- 

Lost  Writings. — "Opus  my.stieum",  in  twelve 
btxiks;  "  Hcsponsiones  ad  q^ua;sliont«  magorum  persar 
niin  "  (Epist.  Ixxxii  and  cxiii),  five  "Sermones  in  ItMl- 
dem  S.  Johannis  Chnrsostomi",  of  which  the  frag- 
ments are  to  be  fount!  in  Photius.  "Bibl.",  273;  and 
other  "Sermones".  Von  Tlarnack  ("Texte  und  Un- 
terauchungen",  N.  F.  6,  IV,  1901)  as-signefl  the  "Res- 
ponsiones  ad  quiestiones"  to  Diodorus  of  Tarsus,  but 
a  manuscript  of  the  tenth  century,  edited  by  Papado> 
pulos  Kerameus  (St.  Petersburg,  1895),  ascribes  the 
work  to  Theodoret  (see  A.  Ehrhard  in  "^iraantinisolie 
Zeitschrift",  VII,  IH9S,  609  sqq.). 

DocTRi.VE. — In  Herini'iii'iil  ii-.s  The< floret  followed 
the  nriiiciples  of  the  Antiocliene  school,  but  avoided 
the  bias  of  Theodure  of  Mopsuestia.  In  his  Chris* 
tology  also  he  followed  the  terminology  of  Diodoms 
and  Theodore,  and  saw  in  the  teaching  of  Cyrfl  a  re- 
vival of  A|M>ninariani.sm.  He  would  never  acknowl- 
etlge  that  liie  teaching  of  Xcstorius  presupposed  the 
acceptance  of  two  [)ersons  in  CSlrist  OT,  aS  Qnril  be- 
lieved, nece-ssarily  led  to  it. 

TllXEMOvr,  Wmoiren.  XV  (Paria.  1700-13),  207-340;  Catb, 
Hitl.  to..  ;  (Oxford,  1740-I.1).  40.5  »qq.:  Ceilukr.  AtUrum  tae- 
rfj,.  X  (PariB.  1729-63),  lU-142:  .Vbivnubr.  Church  Hi'U.nj,  ...1. 
Clark.  IV  (Edinburgh.  ls.51-.5H).  141-247;  Newma.s,  TrinU  of 
Theodoret  in  HUt.  Skrli-hf»,  III  (2  vob..  T/mdon,  1H90),  .107 -fl2: 
Gt.rnoKOV8KlJ,  Der  wrrlige  Theodoret,  BxKhaf  ton  Cyrut  (2  vola., 
.Motrow,  1H!>0),  in  Kumian;  Spkcht.  Der  rzforlitehe  Standpunkt 

s  Tl.ttMlor  ton  Mupxuttlia  u.  Thmimrt  rori  ('i/run  .  .  .  (Munirh, 
1871):  Sai.tct.  Let  rourcea  de  V Ernnittn  de  Thiinlorei  in  Rrmt 
d'llnUnrr  EccU'..  VI  (I»iivttin.  1!»0.5),  2Sl)-:«W.  .5(1.  7J1- 

7.54;  GOu>E.\rEN.S'lNa,  £)i>  KircKrnyeteh.  dfM  Thetflnrrl  ron 
KurrhoM.  Bine  Unlertuchung  ihrer  QuelUn  (Halle.  188'J):  Scin  LrR. 
Theodoret  ton  ('yruA  nit  Apolii^el  (Vienna.  1904);  Erriiahc).  lite 
Cj/rill  ton  Alexandrien  ruornchrirftenr  Schrift  n«pt  Toi  avatow 
ifoftptmiioemtt,  rin  Wrrk  Thtodmei*  ton  Ci/rUM  (Tabingen,  1888); 
MaIiA,  Let  anathimaliiime.'  dr  S.  ('vriUed'AUsantirie  et  le»  Mme* 
orientauz  du  patriarchal  d'Antiochr  in  Revue  d'Hiit.  Bed..  Vll 
(Louvmin,  1906).  a05-A42:  BMrraAM.  Theodoreti  Ejn»eopi  ryren- 
Kt  Do^tAm  dbriaMwte  (HiUMMim.  1883). 

CnuYs.  B.MTu. 

Theodorle,  Antipope.    See  Paschal  II,  Pope. 

Theodoric  (Thierry)  of  Chartres.  a  Platonist 
philosopher  of  the  twelfth  century,  b.  in  France  at  the 
bMBUung  of  t  he  t  welfth  century;  a*  *t  Chartres  about 
1180.  It  is  probable  that  he  shitfied  at  Chartres 

under  his  brother  Rern.anj,  at  least,  wc  know  that  in 
1121  he  was  heatl  of  the  scliool  of  Chartres.  I.jiter,  he 
Bcems  to  have  gone  to  Paris  and  to  have  taught  there, 
among  his  disciples  being  John  of  Salusbury.  In  1141 
he  was  teaching  once  more  at  Chartres.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  the  seven  liberal  arts  entitled  "Eptateu- 
chon",  a  treatise  "De  Sex  Dierum  Operibus",  and  a 
c<iniinpntarv  on  "De  Invcntione  Rhetoriea  w\  Heren- 
niuni".  The  first  still  exists  in  M.^S.  at  Chartres,  the 
others  w«>re  publish(»<l  1SH4  and  1890.  Theodoric  was 
an  ardent  lover  of  the  Claswics,  the  study  of  which  he 
defended  against  the  sect  of  Obscurantists  known  as 
"Comtficians".  He  was  also  interested  in  the  natu- 
ral edences,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  be  was  the 
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recipient  of  a  Latin  translation  of  the  "Planisphere" 
of  Ptolemy  made  by  Herman  the  Dalmatian.  In 
philosophy  he  adopted  the  Platonic  exrdanation  of 
reality  and  the  ultra-realistic  theory  of  universalfl. 
He  was  influenwfl  also  by  neo-Py t  hagorean  principles. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not,  aa  was  formerly  cont<;nded. 
go  the  length  of  professing  explicit  pantheism;  he  dia 
not  identify  Divmity  with  reality.  He  did,  indeed, 
maintain  tliat  Divinity  is  a  form  of  twsenw  (Jonna 
e^st'tuU)  in  all  things;  but,  as  Biiumkcr  has  shown 
(Archiv  f.  Gesch.  der  Phil.,  X,  138)  we  are  to  under- 
stand this  i)hrasc  in  a  theistic  sense.  For,  while  it 
necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  Divme  some- 
thing in  all  tilings,  it  does  not  imply  the  identity 
of  the  essence  of  (lod  with  the  individual  ewK'nces 
of  things.  In  his  ex|>08ition  of  the  first  chapters  of 
GeiH'sia  (De  S<*x  Dicrum  Opcribus)  he  attempts 
to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  with 
the  Platonic  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
universe. 

ClrrVaU  Lea  fcolr*  dt  Chartrti  (Paris.  I80S),  159  nqq.:  DB 
Wllf,  lliii.  of  MoiifMl  I'hU..  ir.  CorKicr  (NVw  York.  l»O0), 
182  sqq.:  Hai-mkch  in  Arehir  /.  Ufch.  'Irr  Phil.,  X;  TnR.vsi». 
Hiat.  uf  Phiiotophu  (Boaton.  1903),  294. 

WiLUAM  TUKNBB. 

Theodorio  the  Qreat,  King  of  the  Ostrogoths,  b. 
A.  D.  454  (?);  d.  26  Aug.,  520.  He  was  an  illegitimate 
8on  of  Tlie»Hloniii,  of  the  royal  Ostrogolhic  family  of 
Amali.  When  eight  years  old  ThiHMloric  was  brought 
as  a  hostage  to  the  Court  of  Constantinople.  Here  he 
leame<l  to  comprehend  the  education  given  by  ancient 
civilixation.  At  eighte«;n  he  was  allowe<l  to  return 
home  and  became  the  leader  of  a  great  horde  of  his 
countrymen,  whose  increasing  number(<  drove  them  to 
seek  new  lands.  As  King  of  the  Ostrogoths  he  was 
sometimes  an  ally,  .soiiietimes  an  enemy,  of  the  em- 
penirs.  The  inconsist^^ncies  of  his  policy  may  prob- 
ably be  explainetl  by  his  having  as  rival  another 
Theodoric,  called  Strabo  (squint-eyed),  who  waa  able 
to  influence  the  Court  of  Constantinople  against  him. 
When  Strabo  died  in  481,  Theodoric  the  Great  re- 
eeivc<l  fn>m  the  Empen>r  Zeno  the  titles  of  ptitriciua  and 
magriHter  militum,  and  in  484  was  appointed  consul. 

Theodoric  was  now  compelled  to  set  out  with  his 
own  pc<;ple  to  conquer  new  territt>r>'.  The  course  to 
be  pursued  was  suggested  bv  the  Emperor  Zeno. 
The  Ostrogoths  were  to  expel  the  u.sun'er  Odoaeer, 
and  thus  the  emperor  thougfit  to  be  nd  of  dangerous 
neighljoura.  In  488  Themloric  starteil  on  the  march 
with  his  own  people  and  a  large  number  of  lliigians. 
In  489  he  defeated  0<loa<'er  on  the  Noiwa,  hitcr  at 
Verona,  and  in  40<)  on  the  .Adige.  He  then  besieged 
him  in  Ravenna  and  forced  him  to  siirrender  in  493. 
Thcodonc  promiseil  Odoaeer  both  life  and  freedom, 
but  munlered  him  at  a  banquet  fearing  perhaps  that 
he  might  revolt  again. 

Theodoric's  master^'  of  Italy  being  thus  established, 
he  at  once  showe*!  his  appreeiation  of  the  ancient  cul- 
ture and  political  organiiiition  of  the  Empire,  claim- 
ing to  be  its  vicegen?nt  and  restorer  in  \\'estem 
Europe.  His  efforts  in  this  capiu-ity  were  faithfully 
seconded  by  his  minister  Cassiodorua.  Proud  of 
hij*  Gothic  nationality,  Thcixloric,  unlike  the 
earlier  barbarian  emperors,  believed  it  |K)asible  to 
reconcile  Roman  and  Germanic  interests.  His  peo- 
ple s<>emed  to  him  equal  to  the  Romans  in  antiquity 
of  <le.scent  and  military  renown,  and  he  realiieti  that 
his  power  rested  solely  on  Gothic  prowess.  App.'U"- 
ently  his  kingdom  was  a  continuation  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  in  reality  his  policy  wris  in  direct  and  funda- 
mental contra«liction  to  the  Roman  conception,  by 
which  all  national  individuality  was  to  be  lost  in  the 
State  as  a  whole.  Thus  theon,'  of  government  which 
■ought  to  suppress  nationalities  was  opjxwed  by  Theo- 
doric: he  had  a  profound  respect  for  national  inde- 
pendence, and  had  repeatedly  taken  up  amu  to  main- 
tain it. 


.\mong  his  many  schemes  was  a  great  project  to 
combine  in  one  hannunious  .system,  around  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  all  the  conflicting  barbarian 
nations,  and  for  this  reason  he  repeatedly  aided  the 
Frankish  king  Clovis  against  the  Alamanni  and  Viisi- 
goths.  He  basetl  his  authority  to  carry  out  this  wide 
policy  not  on  his  office  as  vicegerent  of  the  Eastern 
Empenir,  but,  m  he  said,  on  the  kga  gentium.  The 

IiriH'ise  degree  of  his  dejHMidence  on  the  Byzantine 
Ompire  is  not  known:  he  certainly  rec>>gni«ed  its  sut- 
erainty  and  desired  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Constantinople.  Still,  the  "Variic"  of  Caisiodorus, 
a  collection  of  documents  of  the  reign  of  Thp«»doric, 
shows  that  he  firmly  believed  the  Western  Empire  to 
be  continued  in  his  perwm.  The  many  intermar- 
riages between  his  family  and  the  royal  families  of 
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other  Germanic  kingdoms  were  undoubtedly  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  prcdomimuice  of  his 
dynastv  in  the  West.  Yet  his  supnunacy  was  a 
divided  one:  to  the  Goths  he  was  tne  king;  to  the 
Romans  the  patrician.  Both  nations  were  ruled  by 
their  own  laws.  The  Ediclum  Thaxlorici  of  512  was 
intended  to  introduce  sfime  degree  of  uniformity  into 
the  criminal  law.  All  Theodoric's  decrees,  including 
this  code,  were  in  their  language  very  conciliatory 
towards  the  Romans:  the  Roman  population  was  to 
consider  Gothic  supremacy  the  guarantee  of  its  ae- 
curity  and  pnw|K«rity. 

In  reality  Theodoric's  reign  apix»are<l  to  bring  once 
more  a  Golden  Age  to  the  sorely-tried  peninsula. 
Experts  in  well-lx>ring  were  bn)Ught  fn)m  Africa  to 
help  re-store  the  cultivation  of  the  waterless  country 
where  the  woods  had  been  cut  down;  and  s\i-am|ie 
were  drainetl.  Books  of  magic  and  theatres  were  for- 
bidden, eilicts  were  issued  for  the  prott>ction  of  an- 
cient monuments.  Roman  literature  once  more 
flourished  in  Italy:  its  most  brilliant  representative 
wjis  Ii«K!thius,  who  was  able  to  combine  the  lofty 
idetd.s  of  Christianity  with  the  dignity  of  the  ancient 
philosophy.  While  tolerating  the  Catholic  Church, 
Theodoric  cronsidered  himself  the  protector  of  Arian- 
ism ;  accordingly  he  sought  to  intervene  diplomatically 
in  favour  of  the  Arians  who  were  being  jwrsecuted  by 
Ju.stinian  I.  XevcrtheU-ss  he  allowe<l  tiomplete  free- 
dom to  the  Catholic  C'hurch,  at  least  so  far  as  dogma 
was  concerned,  though  he  considered  himself  entitled 
to  appoint  a  pope,  or  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  the  schism 
between  Symmachus  and  Laurent ius,  and  in  general 
to  bring  any  eccle?*ijurtic  to  jurlgment.  This  same 
king  who  had  come  to  Italy  as  the  emperor's  repre- 
sentative should  not,  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  have 
used  such  barbarous  cruelty  in  suppressing  that 
Roman  national  revolt  againt  Gothic  rule  in  which 
the  op|x>8it  ion  of  the  Roman  Church  to  Arianism  led 
the  DOiM>.  rv>nirt4i.nlinonle.  and  the  flduoat«d  laity  to 
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unite.  The  Senate  in  its  judicial  capacity  was  or- 
dert-d  to  try  tliose  implicated  in  this  conspiracy,  and 
Boeihius  and  hia  aged  father-in-law,  tbe  Seaator 
SljfllUDachus,  were  condemned  to  dcoui.  Theodorie 
aueuoibed  to  the  effects  of  the  bitter  conviction  that 
his  conciliatory  policy  had  failed,  and  from  that  time 
hi.s  health  declined.  He  was  buried  in  the  truly  rcgiil 
tomb  at  ilavenna.  At  a  later  date  exceHuive  zeal 
Dronpted  tlw  disinterment  of  the  Arian  king,  but 
ne  continues  to  live  in  m  wonderful  leseDd,  which 
MMIBMS  many  fonna,  M  ilie  warrior  ung  of  the 
heroic  age  of  the  German  people.  On  stormy  night.s 
the  i>ea.suiit8  still  whisper  of  Dietrich  of  Berne,  us 
they  call  Thcodoirie, fiomg  tlvough  the  air  ifith  hit 

wild  followers. 

C'AtiMiotwiRi  H,  id.  MriuM«r.N.  Vari'T  (Birlin,  18[>4);  MoMMmit 
Ontj.-ln.  he  Sluiitrn  ill  Srutt  Arrhit  drr  iietcUtthaJt  Jttt  jlfH 
drulf<-Kr  drirtiifhlik'in'U.  XIV,  XV;  HooOKIN,  /M[|f  DIM  Jbr  In 

tadert  (London.   );  VilXAM,  i«  • 

/taiio  (Milan,  190S)j|HAnMAim, 


in  it,  in  his  edition  of  the  above-named  historians. 
TheodoruH  also  composed  !i  history  in  twolxK>k8  which 
carried  the  narrative  of  the  "Hist.  Trip."  from  the 
death  of  Theodosius  II  up  to  the  times  of  Justin  I. 
Hiis  work  is  unfortunately  lost,  but  two  lone  aeriee 
of  excerpts  are  preserved  usually  bearing  the  title 
'Av6  ^r^t  Vncri<t>6f>ov  KaWLiTTov  which,  however,  is 
snurious  (De  Boor,  " Zeiuihrif t  f.  Kirchengesch.", 
Vl,  489;  Preuschen  in  "Realcnencyk.  f.  Prot.  theol.", 
8.  v.);  auotatu>ns  also  are  found  in  the  whtiufs  of  St. 
John  oi  Damascus  and  the  Acta  of  the  Seventh  Gen- 
eral Council.  The  hi.'^fory  owes  its  value  to  the 
Bcantiness  of  our  inforiniUion  concerning  the  period  it 
treats  rather  than  to  its  mcritH.  It  ih  full  nf  niurvel- 
lous  stories.  The  only  indicution-s  uf  the  time  when 
llieodore  lived  are  the  date  at  which  his  hietoiy 
ended  aad  hm  qieddiig  <tf  the  "hofy  aonoiy"  of 
Theodoret  ■  he  wcroMhinMyha^  done  thia  after  the 
"Three  Chapters"  controversy. 


Fmmb  Kj 


Db  Boca,  op.eU.:  Psecschen,  op.eit.  (Leipsig.  1907);  Noun 
WtiiMgn  TktoL  QmH.  (1861).  S«9        auutAtPi,  Dm  Thtod. 
Ltettn.  TlktopKanU  praripuo  font*  io  Commtnt.  pMML  Jrntnti*,  I, 

sqq.;  BAROENHBwcR-.SiiAnAN.  Palrotogu  (St.  Loui*.  1908), 
The  fntcmenU  of  tho  Hittory  were  publiiU 


Theodoras  and  Theophanei  (called  Grapti, 
"written  upon",  yparrol),  Saints:  Theodoru.s.  b. 
abcKit  775;  d.  about  842-43:  Theophunes,  b.  about 
778;  d.  845.  These  diampiotts  of  the  veneration 
of  imafee  during  the  aeoond  Iconoolaetie  con- 
twfeiey  in  the  Eaat  were  bruthera  and  nativea 
of  JeniBalem.  Both  entered  the  mon.-vtery  of 
St.  SabiWH,  iu';ir  Jerusalem,  which,  at   that  time 
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«S2.  Thfl  fracmenu  of  tho  Hittory  were  publiiibGd  by  ValUics 
■od  r«print4Hl  m  F.  (}..  I.XXXVI.  For  arldilioiuU  WMipU  to  b* 
found  in  thu  wriCinK'<  uf  Xicetah,  and  CnARTOPmutCV  NmsM* 
M  DuuLUtr  ia  Hul.  JaM».,  XXIV,  663  aq. 

F>  J«  Baocbub. 

Theodooiopolis,  a  titular  metropoKtan  see  of 

Thracia  Prima.  In  the  beginning  the  city  was  called 
Apros,  or  prefcrabU'  Aproh  later  in  its  history  it  bo- 

f;amp  If  nnwfn  ftiilJu.rnloni^r!l*ildm  Aprcn.sis  (Ptolcmy, 


wa.H  under  the  guidance  of  Michael,  later  si/ncellm 

of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.    The  broth^  Bad   ''(^jtyjEaBl^  In  the  fourth 

an  excellent  theological  trainmg  and  wct^  MwC^^igl^  ajg(jrdingto Ammum  (XXVII, 
OWy  atriet  aaoetice.   About  812  they  entered  pmcjii.--     --.  - 
aetoy  at  Oonstantinople,  where  in  oppoflitioii|  to  ' 
Emperor  Leo  V  (8i;i-2(J)  they  energetically  (i(tf('ndc<l 
the  veneration  of  irna^^i^,  and  con-Hi^jueiit  iy  were 
exiled.    Under  the-  .Hucicrding  emperor,  Mic&aelill. 


SflfS'I  ^  ^-^m  the  principal  city  of  the  country 
TOUtn  of  lleraelea.    The  official  name  f)f  Theodo- 


(820-29),  they  were  brought  into  the  monas\ery  .<4vt 
BoatheMOontheBoqihorua.  Michaii's  .succes^ur,  tbe 
tyrannical  and  Iconoebatie  TheophiloB  (8W:|j^. 
exiled  them  again,  but  reeafled  them  m  896  to  the 
capit.'d,  had  tnem  HcourKCfl  several  times,  and  had 
twelve  lines  of  v»THe  cut  into  t  heir  wkm  (hence  t  he  nick- 
name "written  ufwn").  Thev  were  once  more  sent 
into  exile,  where  Thoodorus  died,  while  Theophanes 
lived  to  see  the  ck»e  of  the  iconoclastic  contro- 
versy  in  842  during  the  reign  of  the  Emprees  Theo- 
dora. In  this  same  year  he  was  raised  to  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Nicii'a  and  administered  it  until  his  death. 
Theophanes  wrote  a  large  number  of  reJigioun  jxH-ms, 
among  them  one  on  his  de^wl  brother,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  published  (cf.  Christ  and  Paranikas, 
'*Amhok)gia  gncca  carminum  ehriatianomm",  Leip- 
zig, 1781).  The  brothers  are  venerated  as  saints. 
In  the  Greek  Church  the  feast  of  Theophanes  is  ob- 
served on  1 1  October,  that  of  Theodorus  on  27  De- 
cember. In  tho  Roman  Church  the  feasts  of  l)<)th 
are  celebrated  on  27  December  (Cf.  Nilles,  "  Kalen- 
darium  utriuaque  £oclena",  I,  300,  3GS 

oq.).   

FIto  Vmimi  OnqH  fa  F.  ^  CXVI,  6BI  eOD;  TaaoDOEA 
CAJlTAeomrA.  Vita  TKtedari  it  TMophanu,  od.  PArADOPODU>»> 
KnAMKCS  in  'Ai^rfcr*  1«pa«o*VMiTU(^  <rrayvoAsvt«<,  IV,  ISJ^- 
223;  V,  37*-99:  Vaiui*.  St.  Michel  U  .SunrelU  H  Ut  dtux  frirtt 
Qrapm,  St.  Tktoian  «t      XMojiAgJM  ia  £ctu«  dt  I'tjntnt  cArMM. 

viantKr-  — 


,suia..eios«. 


J.  P.  Kjbsch. 


Theodoras  Ltelor,  a  laotor  attaohed  to  the 

Choreh  of  St.  Sophia  of  Oonstutmople  hi  tiie  early 
part  of  the  sixth  century.  At  the  request  of  a  friend 
ne  compiled  in  four  books  his  "Historia  Tripartita", 
an  epitome  of  the  historians  Socrates,  .S<3ronien,  and 
Theodctfet,  made  up  of  excerpts  from  them.  An 
imperfect  copy  of  this  work  exists  in  MS.  but  it  hao 
never  been  published ;  Vaieaiua  used  it,  attaching  pep* 
ha|M  too  much  importiuMw  in  th»  iwidinsi  he  raund 


siop(jlis,  which  wa.-^  ^jivcn  to  the  city  by  either  Theo- 
dosiu.s  I.  or  Theodosius  II,  was  rarely  u»e<l;  it  was 
bicnnfti^niy  c^Ied  Apros.  Aft  finft  aiiffnigan  episcopal 
ae»  or  H«t«dA'fii  the  Eurooetii  pKoviao^  Apcoe  had 
alr(^ly  in  Q40  \ifiea.  elevaled  to  an  airtoeephaloua 
arolu«|»L»copal  sc*  (Gelzer,  "Ungedrurktc  .  .  .  Texte 
der  Notitia'  episcopatuum",  .SS.'i),  which  title  it  still 
retained  in  1170.  However  in  1179,  Romanus  sipns 
himself  as  MetroDolitan  of  Apras,  and  the  "Notitia 
epi-scopatuum"  of  Manuel  I  Comncnua,  whieh  dateo 
from  tiiis  same  epoch,  also  refers  to  ApfOa  aa  a  metro- 
politan see  (Gelzer,  op.  cit.,  587).  This  see  must  have 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifte(>nth  century,  for  in  the 
"Notitiaj  subscHjuent  t<)  1453  no  mention  of  it  is  to  be 
found.  Le  Quien,  "Orieos  christianus",  I,  1125- 
1128,  makeaapeeialnentimiof  eleven  bishops  belonging 
to  this  see.  among  whom  are  Babylasin  458;  Andreas 
in  536;  John  in  787;  Sabbas  in  878;  and  in  W>\,  Ga- 
briel, the  la.it  one  known.  From  1204,  as  long  aa  the 
city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders,  Anros 
was  a  Roman  areh<iio(;e.s*!-  in  1244  it  was  already  a 
titular  archbishopric  (Euoel,  "Hierarohia  cathouoa 
medii  svi",  I.  94;  II,  101).  Under  the  Franks,  who 
called  it  Naples,  Apros  belonged  to  Theodosiiis  Bra- 
na.q,  the  Crirk,  who  had  married  Agnes,  Hister  of 
Kinp  Philip  Augu-stus.  The  Bulgarians  took  the  city 
and  destroyed  it  in  1205;  later  it  fell  anew  under  the 
sway  of  the  Franks  and  the  Greeks  (Villehardouin, 
ed.  WaiUy,  380-91. 403, 413^15, 564).  The  exact  ait- 
nntkm  of  Apros  ■  not  known;  Tomaschek,  "2Sur 
Kunde  der  Hffimus-Halbinscl",  52,  identifies  it  with 
Kestridje  on  the  Podja-Dere,  south  of  HaireboU  in 
the  sanjak  of  Rodosto 

ProLXMr, 

Real-B\ 

B.  Vanai. 

Thaodosiopolis.  See  Eumm,  Diocese  op. 

Theodosiiu  I  (  Fla  vius  THBOoqaroa),  Roman  £n>> 

pemr,  b.  in  Spain,  about  346;  d.  a*  "  '""  " 


■Mo.  «d.  HOuJBL,  I.  480;  Pault-Wihowa, 
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805.  ThfHxiosius  is  one  of  the  sovereigns  by  uni- 
versal con-sont  called  Great.  He  stampiMi  out  tin; 
last  vestiges  of  paganism,  put  an  end  to  the  Ariau 
heresy  in  the  empurc,  pacined  the  Goths,  left  a  fa- 
mous example  of  peoiteaoe  for  a  crime,  ana  reigned  aa 
a  just  and  mighty  OaUiolie  emperor.  His  father,  the 
Comes  Thcodosias,  w.-v;  a  distinguished  general;  noth 
he  and  the  mother  Therniaiitia  were  Cathohcs  at  a 
time  when  ArianLsm  was  at  its  Htronpi'st.  Theodo- 
sius  the  son  distinguished  hiiiijielf  in  the  army,  waa 
made  Dux  of  Mcesia,  defeated  the  Sarmatians  (Am- 
mianus  MaroellinuB,  XXIX,  tt);  tbflo,  iritoi  aa  in* 
trine  brouriit  about  the  diagraee  and  anmitim 
father  (376)  he  retired  to  his  own  property  in  Spain. 
But  his  reputation  was  not  forgott<>n.  The  Emperor 
Oratian  (37.>-:i8.3)  after  th(>  (le:ith  of  Valrn.H  CMS) 
took  Theodosius  from  private  hfe  and  made  him  his 
feDoW'emperor  (Augustus)  for  the  East  (19  Jan.,  379). 
Ha  ms  already  married  to  .£lia  Flaeilla,  by  whom  he 
iiad  two  ions,  Arcadius  and  Hanoriiui  (lusrMave  suc- 
cessors) and  a  dau|^ter  Pulcheria.  As  Augustus  he 
carriH  on  the  Gothic  war  vigorousily  and  success- 
fully. During  the  year  380  he  waa  able  to  conclude  a 
victorious  peace  with  the  Goths;  on  24  November  he 
held  his  tnumph  at  Constantinople.  Meanwhile  he 
had  also  repressed  the  Vandals  and  Huns.  Early  in 
the  aame  year  a  severe  sickness  at  Thessalonica  made 
him  seek  baptism,  and  he  was  baptised  by  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  Ascholios.  Socrates  (H.  E., 
V,  G)  .says  td.'it  sincr  Tln^fxlosiiis  "was  a  Christian 
from  his  narcnt.s  and  profes.se<i  the  faith  of  the  Ho- 
moousios  he  first  assurtni  himself  that  the  bishop  was 
not  an  Arian  (cf.  Soaomen;  "H.  E.",  VII,  4).  A  great 
part  of  the  emperor's  activity  was  now  spent  in  estab- 
lishing the  CathoUc  faith  and  repressing  Arianism. 
In  February,  380,  he  and  Gratian  puBlished  the 
famous  c<lict  that  all  their  subjects  should  profess 
tlie  faith  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome  and  Alexandria 
(Cod.  Theod.,  XVI,  1,  2;  Sosomen,  VII,  4).  The 
wnventides  ol  the  heretioe  were  not  to  be  called 


As  soon  as  he  came  to  Constantinople  Theodosius 
began  expelling  the  Arians,  who  had  hitherto  been  in 
possession.  The  Arian  hi.shop,  Detn(ij)liilu.s,  left  the 
city  (Socr.,  V.  7;  Soz.,  VII,  5),  St.  Crenory  of  Nazian- 
Jius  undertook  the  amnini.Mtration  of  the  diocese.  In 
Jaouary,  381 .  the  prefect  had  orders  to  close  all  Arian 
chapels  in  the  dty  and  to  mpA  thote  who  served 
them.  The  same  severe  measures  were  ordered 
throughout  Theodosius's  dominion,  not  only  against 
Arians,  hut  also  in  the  case  of  Manichai'ans  and  all 
other  heretics.  However  Sozoin<>n  says  that  the  em- 
jMTor  "niadc  ^i-wrv  [(uuislinu'Ut.s  by  hi.s  laws,  but  did 
not  carry  them  out,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  punish,  but 
only  to  frighten  his  subjects,  that  thev  might  think  as 
he  did  about  INvine  things.  And  he  praised  those 
who  w«n  eonverted  of  then*  own  aooord'*  (H.  E.,VII, 
12).  In  381  the  Second  General  Council  was  held  at 
O)n8tantinoplo  under  hi.s  auspices  (Socr.,  V,  8;  Soz., 
VII,  7).  In  lie  attempted  a  conference  at  his  cap- 
ital between  Catholics  and  Arians,  with  a  view  to  a 
reconciliation:  but  no  restdt  WIS  obtained  (BoCTiyV, 
10i8oa,VlI,12).  In  the  same  yoKurattan  was  noi^ 
dmd  w  Ljoiis  (25  Aug.)  and  Gkmens  Masdnnis 
■wiped  the  imperial  title  in  the  West  (383-388). 
Theodosius  aeknowlcdged  the  usurper  on  condition 
that  he  would  allow  Gratian's  brotluT,  Vakntiniau  II, 
to  reign  in  Italy.  In  387  Ma.\iuius  broke  the  con- 
toMt  and  en>elled  Valcntinian,  who  fled  to  ThsodO" 

ihil.  Thaodasiiis  brought  him  tmk  with,  an 

ana  dsfeated  aod  eneotad  Muhntis  at  Atjuflanu 

Valpiitiniaii  II  now  rcifrned  in  the  West  till  302.  It 
was  hIso  in  'i>i7  that  Theodosius  showed  such  toler- 
ant <  lu  the  affair  of  the  statuss  at  Antinah  (see  Jc— 

CBaTBOSTOM). 

DiuiBK  all  his  rafaa  Thsodoshu  took  severe  meas- 
iwaai^iMttbasiirfivhigwuiaaataofpaKaBMro.  Id 


388  a  prefect  was  sent  around  Egv  pt,  Syria,  and  Ada 
Minor  for  the  piu-pose  of  de.stroying  temples  and 
breaking  up  pagan  associations;  it  was  then  that  the 
Serapeum  at  Alexandria  was  destroyed  (Socr.,V,  Itt). 
Lihanius  wrote  a  "LaoMntatkin"  about  the  destnie- 
tton  of  tfie  fanes  of  tiie  gods  (v^  rdr  I^Qr,  ed.  R. 
Foerster,  Bihl.  Serial.  Gr  (  t  Rom.  Teubner).  In  391 
Theodosius  refused  to  allow  the  Altar  of  Victory  to  l)e 
restore<l  in  the  Roman  Senate  (cf.  Gibbon,  "Decline 
and  Fall",  xxviii).  Pa^an  sacrifices,  omenS|  and 
witchcraft  were  to  be  punished  as  lasa  nuamlat  (Ood. 
Theod..  XVI,  X,  10-13).  la  short  his  kws  put  an  end 
finally  to  th»old  eidt,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  open  and 
public  u.se  is  concerned.  One  of  its  last  acts  was  a 
<lespairing  append  to  the  sword.which  offers  again  the 
dratiiatit;  situation  of  a  field  of  battle  on  which  the  re- 
ligion of  Europe  seemetl  to  depend.  Argobast,  the 
Frankish  tutor  of  Valentinian  II,  at  least  indirectly 
caused  his  ward's  death  (Uoddun,  "Italv  and  her 
Invaders",  1, 690)  and  set  up  a  raetorician,  Eugemus, 
in  his  stead  (15  May,  392).  Theodosius  hastened  to 
Italy  to  avenge  this  crime.  Eugenius,  although  nom- 
inally a  Christian,  tried  to  unite  the  remain.s  of  |):igan- 
ism  in  his  defence.  He  set  up  pagan  altiu^  again  (in- 
cluding that  of  \'ictory  at  Ruine),  his  soldiers  mayi^itll 
under  the  standard  of  Herouks  invietua.  But  near 
Aouileia  on  6  Sept.,  394,  onee  more  the  ChiMaa 
Labarum  triumphed  over  the  banner  of  the  ancient 
gods ;  Theodosius  ent<'re<l  Rome  sole  ma'<ter  of  the  now 
finally  Christian  empire.  I'lirther  laws  enforced  the 
keepmg  of  Sunday  and  the  dis;ibilities  of  pagans, 
Jews,  and  heretics.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign[^eodosius  was  in  intimate  zelataoa  with  St. 
Ambrose.  The  storjr  of  the  emperor's  went 
the  massacre  of  at  least  700f)  citizens  of  Thessalonica 
in  revenge  for  a  tumult  (Apnl,  :i'.H)\ ;  of  St.  Ambrose's 
refusal  to  allow  him  to  enter  the  Ciiurch;  of  his  ac- 
ceptance of  ei^ht  months  of  oenarice,  is  one  of  the 
memorable  incidents  of  Churcu  history, 
Theodosius  married  Galla  (daughter  of  Valentintaa 

1)  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  by  her  had  a 
daughter,  Galla  Placidia,  the  mother  of  Valentinian 
III.  St.  Ambrose  preachc<l  his  funeral  oration  ("De 
obitu  Theodosii",  P.  L  ,  XVI.  i:is..'»).  His  two  soaa 
.\rcafliu8  and  Honorius  had  alrcadv  be^'ii  ])roclaimed 
AugiLstus  during  his  life.  Arcadius  breunie  emperor 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire,  Uonorius  of  the 
western.  The  Romaa  world  was  never  sgain  united. 
Theodosius  stands  out  as  the  destroyer  of  heresy  and 
paganism,  aa  the  last  sovereign  of  the  undivided  em- 
pire. A  coin  reprwienting  him  holding  the  Labarum 
with  the  inscription,  ReMUtilor  ReipMiaz,  expresses 
perfectly  his  title  to  remembrance. 

SoeRATCit;  SozoiiCN;  Zobiudh;  LiBAMes;  AttuiAVrn  Mabcki/- 
UNCii,  and  other  Churph  tiintorianii;  Codex  Thml'iiianuK,  r<J. 
MouMHEN  (liorlin,  1905);  Uauaciikn,  JahrbUcJter  der  ehr^M, 
Kircht  untfT  drm  K^tttt  Thtodotiut  drm  Groittn  (Preiburc  18B7)t 
GCLOK.NrENMNO  AMD  bL&MO,  Der  KaUmr  Thmdotitu  dtr  O^MM 
(Ilatle,  1K7S):  TiLLEMONT.  Ili'tmrf  Kmpcreurt.  V.:  HrmiXJta, 
(letch,  dtr  romitihtn  Kntfr^nl,  ]|  ((Jothft,  1,S^7;;  .'vHULTXB, 
Gtith.  dt*  VnUTituno*  de*  (^^A.^fOm.  liruitntum*  (.Jena,  18S7— 

02)  ;  Gibbon,  DrHin*  and  Fall  of  Iht  Roman  Bmpirt,  cd.  Bitbt, 
III  (Londoo,  1887);  QaiaAii,  Omek.  Aem.  m.  dtr  PAp»U,  I  (Frei- 
bas,  1801). 

ASBIAK  FOBTBBCUB. 

Huodoiios  Florentini,  b.  at  Manster,  in  the 

Grisons,  Switzerland,  23  May,  1808;  d.  at  Heiden,  in 
.\ppenzell,  15  Feb..  lSf>5.  n<>  <  ntere(l  the  Capuchin 
FnuK  iscuu Order, 22 Oct.,  ISJ.'i,  wius ordained  priest ia 
1830,  and  appoint  ed  novice  master,  and  lecturer  on  phil- 
oaophy  ana  theology.  In  1838  he  became  guardian  at 
Baoen;  in  1846  superior  and  parish  i»iest  at  Chur;  ia 
18S7  definitor,  and  in  1800  viesr.9Bneral  of  the  Dtoeees 
of  Chur.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centur>' 
the  Cathohcs  in  .Switzerland  found  themselvew  in  a 
lamentable  jxisition.  In  addition  to  I*rotestant  as- 
cendency there  was  the  spirit  of  unbeU^  and  of  false 
mysticiun.  Even  the  Govetnnwits  of  Catholic  cso- 
tons  lent  UHmwelveii  in  the  penneatioiiof  the  Ghmob 
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and  the  conventual  houses.  The  unfortunate  Sonder- 
bund  war  had  broken  the  power  and  confidence  of  the 
Catholics,  and  the  victorious  Radical  party  forced 
upon  the  country  a  constitutional  league  plfKigtwl  to 
tMdflitaiictioaocCatlioliointeraiU.  laoooMmMnee 
«f  hii  MalouB  def  enoe  of  the  Cbmvh,  FkUiorTlModoBhiB 
was  forced  to  fly  to  Alsace  in  1S41 .  But  in  August  of 
the  same  year  he  returned,  ami  l)r<)U(jht  his  experi- 
ence to  bear  on  jjlaiis  for  the  welfare  (jf  .he  Church 
and  p«'<)pli'.  I'ifst  he  founded  the  liuititute  of  the 
Franciseim  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  the  C»- 
puchin  church  at  Altoif  on  16  Uct.,  1844,  the  fint 
Ibrae  dsterB  received  the  habit  of  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Fmutia.  Their  constitutions  enjoin  upon  them 
to  mdce  themselves  all  to  all  in  order  to  win  souls  to 
ChriMt  and  to  do  nothing  which  might  repel  any  from 
their  mode  of  life.  From  thin  foundation  grew  the 
congregation  of  teaching  sisters,  with  their  niother- 
houie  at  Memiogcn,  which  luis  now  about  1200 
menlieri.  Later  on  Fatlier  Tbeodosius  founded  the 
4X>ngregation  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Ingenbohl,  which 
numbers  5251  sisters  in  878  institutions.  These  oon- 
gregation.s  have  been  approved  by  the  Holy  See.  Both 
nre  actively  engaged  in  wiucational  works;  they  have 
foundling  asylums,  orphanages,  kindergartens,  ix)or 
•dkooLa,  Doarding-Bch(X3ls  for  girl*,  and  eemimu-ics  for 
tendiers.  Both  have  in  their  hMDH  for  girls  a  vatron- 
age,  as  the  French  call  it,  for  servant  girls.  laetory 
workers,  shop  assistants,  and  others.  Tlie  Sisters  of 
Merry  iKkve,  besides,  homes  for  the  pooT  and  siokt 
and  undertake  private  nursing. 

In  the  meantime  Father  Theo<lo8ius  was  himself 
buey  as  a  schoolmastor.  Ue  superintended  the 
people's  schools  {VolknMMU  whtch  are  attended 
oar  othsn  bsaidw  the  jmmv.  Be  nmnoted  eootimi- 
•ikm  eohooli  end  wee  m  faTOur  of  teehnieel  instnio> 
tion  for  apprentices  and  workmen.  He  founde<l  anew 
the suppresaefl  Jesuit  College,  Maria-Hilf  zu  Schwj'z, 
where  tnere  are  now  more  than  UK)  i)ui)iLs.  It  com- 
prises a  gymnasium,  lyceum,  and  an  industrial 
eehool  nitb^ technical  and  mercantile  depertments. 
Tertirttp aaeir Catholic  life  he eiigs|nd  mpomalar 
BiiHloM  and  ntnate  for  pvieiAs.  To  pro^de  for 
the  needs  of  CaMloUeB  in  Protestant  parts  of  Sw^itacr- 
land  he  founded  the  home  mi.ssions  for  which  he 
provided  a  special  fund.  The  institution  of  the 
annual  conference  of  the  Swiss  bishops  was  largely 
due  to  his  efforts.  To  bring  Swiss  Catholics  together, 
to  strengthen  Catholic  feebng,  and  to  organise  social 
wovIes,  he  founded  the  Pius  Soeiety.  For  this  society 
Father  Theodosius  worked  harder  than  for  all  else; 
ft  was  in  connexion  with  this  that  he  more  fully 
expounded  his  Christian  social  ideas.  He  was  very 
keen  upon  the  care  and  inspection  of  the  helpless  and 
dependent,  such  as  boarded-out  children,  apprentices, 
negleeted  childr^,  and  discharged  prisoners.  With 
regard  to  the  labour  question  Father  Theodoehjs  ex- 
pressed himself  very  fully  in  his  speech  at  Frankfort, 
m  1863.  In  dem^ding  the  Christianizing  of  indus- 
tiy,  trade  unions,  and  workmen's  credit  lianks,  he 
eaid:  "Formerly  monasteries  were  turned  into  fac- 
tories, now  factories  must  become  monasteries,  and  the 
profits  must  be  shared  with  the  workers".  Factories 
fl)«re  eatablished  to  carry  out  this  idea,  but  they  failed, 
Oiwing  to  a  lack  of  business  capacity  in  the  founders. 
At  Ingenbohl  Father  Theodoenis  founded  a  printing 
and  book-bimlinp;  otjibliahment  and  a  society  for  the 
distribut  ion  of  h  1 1 KX)k8.  Among  his  own  writings 
are  the  "  Ix-geml.-^  of  t  lie  Saints"  in  four  volumes.  His 
spirit  was  well  exprcsswl  in  the  saying  of  .St.  August^ 
inc  which  on  the  eve  of  his  death  he  wrote  in  the  note- 
book of  a  teacher:  "  In  neocssariis  unitas,  in  dubiis 
fibertas,  in  omnibus  charitaa*'.  A  favourite  maxim 
of  his  was:  Whatever  is  the  need  of  the  timfc  ieGod'e 
VVUl". 

;  P.  rA«od<MtM  (St.  Qall.  lv>:>i.  Elsbnxb,  P. 
UOft):  Foaasib         u.  Wirhm  4m  P» 


TtMrfoMM  (ImbbIwIiI.  1878):  Plamta.  P,  Thtainimt  (Ban. 
28M!)|  VssoBt  J**  SVmMh  HmmtM  (tiieislinhl,  1W7). 

Fai 

TheodotiM  Tmloa.   See  Vi 

BiBLS. 

Theodolai  of  Aneyr%  Banrr,  martyr.  On  18 

May  the  Roman  Martyrology  says:  "At  Ancyra,  in 
Giilafia,  the  martyr  Samt  Theotlotus  and  the  saintly 
virguis  Thc^cu.sa,  his  aunt,  Alexandra,  Claudia,  Fainrv, 
Euphrasia,  Matrona,  and  Juhtta".  etc.  They  are 
mentioned  in  all  the  menoloeicsj  and  Theodotus  has  a 
speeial  feeet  oa  7  June  (NiUeB,  "Kal>  man.",  1, 162, 
and  II,  MS).  He  is  patron  of  innkeepers.  Em- 
blems: torches  and  the  sword.  According  to  the  Act.s 
(Acta  SS..  May,  IV,  147)  Theodotus  was  a  married 
man  who  kept  an  inn  at  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  (Jahi- 
tia.  He  is  described  as  a  man  verj-  zealous  in  the  jht- 
formance  of  his  Christian  duties,  endowed  with  many 
virtues,  especially  charity  towards  his  neighbour.  Ho 
brought  sinners  to  repentanee  and  strengthened  many 
in  their  faith  during  the  persecution  which  Theoe- 
tenus,  the  ^vemor  of  the  province,  was  carrj'ing  on, 
about  303,  in  accordance  with  the  eiiit  t  of  Diocletian. 
The  name  of  a  certain  Victor  is  mentioned  as  one  who 
grew  weak  in  his  profession  of  Christianity  and  re- 
ceived much  encouragement  from  Theodotus.  The 
Bovemor  ordered  that  all  provisions  exposed  for  sale 
anould  first  be  offered  to  the  idols.  Tneodotus  laid 
stores  of  goods  and  his  house  became  a  refuge  for 
the  Christiansj  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  and  a  place  for 
Divine  worship.  At  Malos,  al>out  five  miles  from 
Ancyra,he  sought  out  the  body  of  the  martyr,  \  aleiin, 
and  gave  it  Christian  burial.  Returning  to  Ancyra 
he  found  the  Christians  in  great  trouble.  The  seven 
virgins  mentioned  above  had  been  called  before  the 
judges  and  made  a  yaliant  profession  of  their  faith ; 
they  were  then  sent  to  n  liouseof  debauclier>',  but  pre- 
served their  purity.  Then  they  were  obliged  to  suffer 
cruel  tonuents  and  were  cast  into  the  sea  with  stones 
attached  to  their  bodies.  Theodotus  succeeded  in 
rescuing  tiM  bodfes  and  honourablv  buiying  them. 
In  eonaaqjiNneelw  ««■  ■meted,  and  after  maojr  attf> 
ferinp  was  kffled  Inr  the  eword:  his  body  wss  mtraeu- 
lously  hmught  to  Malos  and  there  entomb(»d  by  the 
priest  1'  ronto.  A  chapel  wiis  built  over  the  grave,  and 
the  .saint  wa.s  h<'ld  in  great  ven<Talion.  The  legend 
is  told  by  Nilus  who  claims  to  have  been  an  ^e-wit- 
neas  to  a  great  part  of  what  he  describes.  KuinMi 
Omcb 372)  places  it  among  hie  "Aet*  ainoflmete»> 
beta".  FfoFTanehi  produced  a  eritiealetBtion  of  the 
Acts  in  "Studi  e  Testi"  (Rome,  1901).  He  consid- 
ered them  trust  worthy,  but  later  changetl  his  opinion. 
Delehaye  (Anal.  Bolf.  XXII.  32t),  and  XXIII,  47S) 
says:  "The  kernel  of  the  legend  is  a  tale  narrated  by 
Herodotus,  whih.'  the  ejcistence  of  the  hero  of  the  nar- 
rative is  not  vouched  for  by  any  historic  document." 

BcTixK,  Lite*  of  thf  SairO*;  Diet,  of  Christ.  BioQ..  I V,  ,".S0;  RUm. 
OuartaUekrifi,  XVUI.a8B;  Dtr  Katkolik  (ISOfi).  569:  Leci.crco, 
Mait0K  n,  Tin  (nifl.  1903);  CaKTAUKR.  Bio-BM..  U, 
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Francis  Mersuuan. 


Theodulf  (Theodulfcs,  Theodulfr),  Bishop  of 
Orl^ans^  a  writer  skilled  in  poetic  forms  and  a  learned 
theotogian,  b.  in  ^ain  about  760;  d.  at  Awgmii^ 
FWuioe,  18  Dee.,  821.  By  descent  a  Ooth,  he 

came  before  794  a  member  of  the  court  of  Charle- 
mjigne,  where  he  wa<>,  next  to  Alcuin,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  Ieame<l  person.  Charlemagne  gr  ait t  li 
him  (about  79H)  the  Bishopric  of  Orl(^an8  and  several 
abbeys.  He  laboured  successfully  in  his  diocese  as  a 
reformer  both  of  the  clergy  and  people,  ae  ie  ahown  fagr 
hid  two  Capitularies,  one  of  which  hae  forty<eis 
chapters;  he  also  encouraj^  srhoolw.  In  70S  he  waa 
sent,  with  Bishop  I^idrad  of  LyoiLs,  a.s  a  royal  mes- 
senger (wi.s.sii.<t  dominicus)  to  the  douthem  part  of 
France.  In  his  poem,  "Veisus  contra  judices",  in 
which  he  complams  of  the  severity  of  P  rankish  law 
and  addieasea  eeraeet  waniafts  to  the  iudgH.  h« 
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gjtfM  u  aeeoimt  of  his  experiences  wUb  on  ihu  mw- 

Rinn.   As  a  writer  on  theology  he  took  port  in  the  dis- 

Futc  over  the  term  FUioque  (the  procenicm  of  the 
Idly  Ciluwi  from  tliR  Sfin  aw  woll  iis  fn>m  the  Father) 
and  defended  this  doctrine  at  the  rwiueht  of  Charle- 
magne in  the  treatise,  "De  spiritu  sancto".  He  al^ 
wrote  at  the  wiab  of  the  emperor,  "De  ordine  b(^>- 
tiami",  a  deacription  of  the  ceremonies  at  bi4>ti8m. 
He  id  further,  apparently,  the  author  of  an  eq>oMtioo 
of  the  Holy  Ma^  and  of  the  Creed.  As  regards 
lang:uage  and  metre  he  orcupies  the  first  placr  uinong 
the  poeta  of  the  Carlovitigian  era  and  di^linguiiibeu 
himself  by  spirit  and  skill;  particularly  interesting  are 
the  letters  wnioh  he  wrote  in  the  form  of  poems  uvrng 
an  snimated  pietore  of  the  life  at  oourt.  His  nynn 
for  Palm  Sunday,  "Gloria,  laua,  et  honor"  (Anal- 
eota  hyinnica,  L,  160  feq.),  came  into  liturgical  use. 
He  la  alwi  known  as  a  patron  and  lover  of  art.  He 
WBH  still  m  favour  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Pknis,  but  later,  being  accuMnl  of  sharing 
in  the  oonspiney  of  King  Bernard  of  Italv,  was  con- 
■eqnen^  oeposed  in  818  and  exiled  to  Angers. 

P.L.,  CV,  187-380-  Af<m.  Germ.  Hitl.:  PoHa  <rn  Cetrolini,  I. 
437  .[iM;  lUtrNAW).  Thiodulft  fUme  d'OrUant  (Orl*»n«.  18«0); 
CtrxMAKO,  TMoiM/0  (Orltena.  1S82):  MANtriTTB,  Grteh.  <Ur  lot. 
LMMlsrAi  JflKKfemiiaUiiab.  M7-43. 

TheologicAl  Virtues.  See  Faith;  Hora;  Love; 
Vnrum. 

Theology. — Tlie  subject  will  Im  tnated  under  the 
several  heada  of :  I.  Dogmatic  (witli  Ifai  parts,  Chris- 
tologv  and  Soteriology)  |  II.  llcnl;  UI.  FaitonI; 

IV.  Asoetical',  V.  Mystical. 

I  I)(  )i  maticTheoixksy. — Dogmatictheologv-isthat 
part  of  tbeology  which  treats  of  the  theoret  ical  truths 
of  faith  ooneaniing  God  and  His  works  (doomaia 
fidei),  whew  moral  theology  has  for  its  subject- 
matter  the  practiea!  truths  of  morality  (dogmata 
morum).  \i  times,  apoingotics  or  furuiaiiu-ntal 
theology  is  called  "general  dogmatic  tiuology", 
dogmatic  theology  proper  Ijeiiig  (li.stinguished  from 
it  as  "q;>ecial  dogmatic  theology".  Howevor, 
MeonHng  to  ptesent-day  usage,  apokgoties  is 
no  kmger  treated  m  piit  ol  dopnatio  theology 
but  has  attained  the  nak  of  an  independent 
science,  being  generally  regarded  as  the  introduction 
to  and  foundation  of  dogmatic  theologj'.  The 
present  article  shall  deal  first  with  those  quentionH 
which  are  JundamenUd  to  dogmatic  theology  and 
tlienbriefljrKview  its  historical  development  due  to 
the  acumen  and  indrfatjgahle  industry  with  which  tiu; 
thedogianfl  of  every  dvilind  eountrv  and  of  every 
century  have  cultivated  and  promoted  this  srionro. 

A.  Fitnilnmental  Qtuslion^. — (1).  D<l:ni!i<iii  .iml 
Nature  of  Dogmatic  Tlicologj-. — To  define  dogniulic 
thcolog}',  it  will  be  best  to  start  from  the  general 
notion  of  theology.  Considered  etymologieaniy, 
theology  (Gr.  OM^sryi^  <.  s.  *^  OwO  \6yot)  means 
objectively  the  Miami  tnating  of  God,  Rubjcctivcly, 
the  scientific  knoidedl(S  of  God  and  Divine  things. 
If  defined  as  the  science  concerning  (;o<i  diorlnna  de 
Deo),  the  name  of  theology  applicH  as  well  to  the 
philosophical  knowledge  of  God,  which  is  cast  into 
•oietttmc  form  in  natural  theology  or  tlModiegr.  How- 
ever, unlsM  theodky  ia  free  from  enwa^  it  cannot  lay 
claim  to  tiie  name  of  theoiogy.  For  this  reason, 
pagan  m5rthology  and  pagan  doctrines  about  the  god.s, 
must  at  once  be  si'i  a»nh-  as  false  theology.  The 
tlieology  of  heretics  also,  so  far  as  it  contains  gr.ive 
errors,  must  be  excluded.  In  a  higher  and  more  per- 
fect sense  we  call  t  heolo^  that  science  of  Gkid  and 
Divine  things  which,  objectively,  is  baaed  on  snpov 
natural  revelation,  and  subieettvely,  is  viewed  in  the 
iil^tof  Christian  faith.  Theology  thus  hroad<  ns  f>ut 
into  Christian  doctrine  (doctrina  fidei)  and  einbraccH 
not  only  thr  partirulrir  lifn  trines  of  God's  existence, 
essence,  and  triune  persooality.  but  all  the  trutha 


revealed  by  God.  The  Patriate  cm  dU  not,  m  a 

rule,  take  theolop*  in  this  wide  sense.  For  the 
earher  Fathers,  strictly  limiting  the  term  theology  to 
doctrine  about  (knl,  di.Htinguisned  it  from  tlso  doc- 
trine of  His  external  activity,  especially  from  the 
Incarnation  and  Redemption,  which  thcv  included 
under  the  name  of  the  "Divine  eeonooy''.  Nov,  if 
God  is  not  only  the  primary  object  but  alao  the  Ibat 
principle  of  Christian  thcoloipr,  then  its  ultimate  end 
likewise  must  be  God;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  teach, 
elTect,  and  jtromoto  union  with  God  through  religion. 
Consetiuenlly,  it  lies  in  the  very  esBence  of  theologj- 
to  be  tne  doctrine  not  only  of  God  and  of  faith,  but 
also  of  religion  {doetrina  rdigionu).  It  is  this  trapla 
function  which  gave  rue  to  the  old  adage  of  ue 
School:  Theoloffia  Deum  docci,  a  Deo  doccfur,  ad  Dntm 
duett  (Theology  teaches  of  God,  is  taught  by  Cioti,  and 
leatls  to  (  Jod). 

However,  neither  supernatural  theology  ingeneral 
nor  dogmatic  theology  in  particular  ia  Wllffirifntiy 
specified  by  its  material  object  or  itc  end,  rinoc 
natural  tiMMOgy  also  treats  of  God  and  Divine  tiling 
and  shows  that  union  with  God  is  a  relij^us  duty. 
What  cssentiallv  distinguishes  the  two  sciences  is 
the  so-called  formal  principle  or  formal  object. 
Suj)eruat  ural  thi>ology  considers  God  and  Divine 
things  solely  in  the  sujjernat  ural  light  of  external  reve- 
lation and  internal  faith,  analyses  them  scientifioaUy* 
proves  them  and  penetrates  as  far  as  possible  into  tbor 
meaning.  From  this  it  follows  that  theology  com- 
prehends all  those  and  only  those  doctrines  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  sourf  i  .s  of  faith,  namely  Scripture 
and  Tradition,  and  wiiich  the  infallible  Church  pro- 
poses to  us.  Now,  among  these  revealed  truths  there 
arc  many  which  reason,  by  its  own  natural  power,  can 
discover,  comprehend,  and  deiiiouBtrate,  especially 
those  that  pertain  to  natural  tbeology  and  ethics. 
These  truths,  however  accessible  to  unaided  reason, 
receive  a  theological  colouring  only  by  being  at  the 
same  time  supi  rnaturaily  revealed  and  atcepted  on 
the  ground  of  GiKrH  infallible  authority.  The  act  of 
faith  bc>ing  nothing  cl.'^-  than  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  human  reiuson  to  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  self-revealing  God,  it  is  plain  that  Catholic  theol- 
ogy is  not  a  purely  philosophical  scienoe  like  mathe- 
matics or  metaphysics;  it  must  rather,  of  it.s  very  na- 
ture be  an  authoritative  science,  basing  its  teadiinj^a, 
e.--i)<M  ially  of  the  my.strrii',s  of  faith,  on  the  authority 
of  Divine  revelation  and  the  infallible  Church  estal>- 
lished  by  Chrirt;  for  it  is  the  Divine  mission  of  the 
Church  to  preserve  intaol  the  cntiie  deposit  of  faith 
((Ui>o.ntumJidei),  to  preadi  and  explam  it  authori- 
tatively. There  arc;  it  is  true,  many  non-Catholics 
and  even  w)me  Catholics  who  are  irritated  at  w-eing 
Catholic  theologA'  txiw  lu  fmc  an  external  authority. 
They  take  offi-nee  at  conciluir  decrees,  pa]>al  decisions 
ex  cathedra,  the  censure  of  theological  opinions, 
the  index  ol  foriiidden  booka,  the  fiyUabus*  we  oath 
against  Modemin.  Yet  all  tlieae  eoeleBtasttca]  regu- 
lations flow  naturally  and  logically  from  the  formal 
principle  of  Christian  theology;  the  existence  of 
Divine  revelation  and  the  right  of  the  Church  to  de- 
mand, in  the  name  of  Christ ,  an  unwaveringbelief  in 
certain  truths  concerning  faith  and  morale  TV>  rojeet 
the  authority  of  the  Church  would  be  cqpnikBl  In 
abandoning  supemataral  fevdatlqn  and  conlcBiai — 
God  himself,  who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deeeivf 
since  He  is  Truth  it.sclf,  and  who  Hi)eakB  through  the 
inouih  of  the  (Church.  Con.srcjucntly,  theology  as  a 
science,  if  it  woul<i  avoid  the  danger  of  error,  must  ever 
icnnin  under  the  tutelage  and  guidance  of  tneChurdk 
To  n  Catholic,  theolonr  without  the  Oiurdi  ia  m 
absurd  as  theology  without  God.  Domnatie  tiieo* 
log>',  then,  may  be  defined  as  the  scientific  exposition 
of  tlie  entire  theoretical  doctrine  concerning  God 
Himself  and  His  external  aotintartr 
mas  of  the  Church. 
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(2)  Dopnat  ic  Tlioolo|y  w  a  Science.- 
that  theology  (le]>rnd8  cwcBtially  on  the  Church,  a 
aerious  difficulty  ariaw  «k  once.  How,  one  may  aak, 
can  theology  claim  to  be  a  science  in  the  i;oniiine 
sense  of  the  word?  If  tho  aim  and  result  of  tixdloKi- 
cal  invest igat ion  is  .-Ji'tthHi  in  advunrc  bv  an  aiitliority 
that  attributes  to  it.self  infallibility  ftiui  will  brook  no 
OOntnwliction,  if  thelineof  maroh  is,  a.s  it  were,  elearly 
^M^^^led  out  and  stmstly  pK0cnbe<l,  how  can  there  be 
any  question  of  true  sdenee  or  of  scientific  freedom? 
Are  not  the  Hogmatip  proofs,  sui)]K>9ed  to  detnonfrtrate 
an  infallible  ilcifinia.  after  all  mere  dialectical  I'lav. 
sliani  Hcietiee,  reas<>ninK  niiule  to  order?  Prejuilice 
against  Catholic  theolony,  prevail  iif  ui  the  \vorl<i  at 
large,  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit;  in  many  countries 
the  theological  faculties,  atill  eadttilig  in  tlx  t  tte 
universities,  are  looked  upon  m  ao  mueh  uaeleas  bal- 
last, and  the  demand  is  being  made  to  niegate  them 
to  the  episrojial  -eniinaries,  where  they  can  no  lonf?er 
injure  the  intellc  rtual  freedom  of  the  ])eopIe.  The 
downright  unfairness  of  this  attitude  i-  oh\  hm-  when 
one  considers  that  the  univcrsitit^a  sprang  up  and  de- 
veloped in  the  shadow  of  the  Church  andoi  Catbolio 
theology;  and  that,  noKOver,  the  otRgKeratton  of 
seienttiic  freedom  may  prove  fatal  to  the  profane 
sciences  a«  well.  T^nless  it  presuj)posr'  eerfain  truths, 
which  can  no  more  be  di  inonsi rated  tli.m  many  mys- 
teries of  faith,  science  can  achieve  notliitii;:  and  unless 
it  recoBoixe  the  limits  that  are  s<>t  to  investigation,  the 
boasted  faocdom  will  degenerate  into  lawleoB  and 
arfoibrary  anarchy.  As  the  logieian  starts  from 
tkmfl,  the  jurist  mm  legal  texts,  the  historian  fhim 
facts,  the'chemisf  from  material  substances  as  things 
which  demand  no  proof  in  his  case,  so  the  lheol«>pian 
rewives  his  material  from  the  hands  of  the  ( "hurch  and 
deals  with  it  according  to  the  rules  which  the  scientist 
applies  in  his  own  bfimch. 

The  view,  mofMffer,  thatsoientifie  research  is  ab- 
ariutely  free  and  faidependent  of  aH  authority  fa 
fanciful  and  distort^tl.  To  the  freedom  of  science, 
the  authority  of  the  individual  conscience,  and  of 
hunian  soci<'ty  as  well,  s«'ts  jin  impiLvsaMi'  limit. 
Kvcn  the  civil  power  would  have  to  exerciso  us 
anihotity  in  the  fonnof  punishiu)  nt  if  a  university 
Hmfififf.  prceumiag  on  the  freedom  of  wientific 
Ihought  and  researen,  riioald  teach  openly  that  bui^> 
glary,  murder,  .-idulter^',  H'volution,  and  anarchy  are 
permissible.  We  may  concede  that  the  Catholic 
theologian,  beiuR  subject  to  eccleeiafit ical  authority, 
is  more  closely  bound  than  the  proftsisor  of  the 
aecular  sciences.  Yet  the  difference  is  one  of  degree 
oaty,  inaamuch  as  every  science  and  every  investi- 
gator is  bound  by  the  moral  and  rclif^ious  duty  oi 
subordination.  Same  Scholastics,  it  is  true,  e.  g. 
Durantlus  and  Vasquez,  denied  to  Christian  theology 
a  '-irietly  scientific  character,  on  the  ground  that  the 
content  of  faith  is  obscxire  and  incapable  of  demon- 
Stration.  But  their  argument  does  not  carry  con- 
^ietkm.  At  most  it  proves  that  dogmatic  science 
ia  not  of  the  same  kind  and  order  as  the  profane 
adenees.  What  is  ess<-ntial  to  any  science  is  not 
mtemal  evidence,  but  merely  certainty  of  its  first 
principk's. 

There  arc  many  profane  seietices  which  borrow 
unproved  from  a  superior  science  their  highest  prin- 
ciples; these  are  the  so-calhxl  lemmata,  subsidiaiy 
propositions,  which  serve  as  premises  for  further  oofk* 
elusions.  The  theologian  does  the  same.  He,  too, 
borrows  the  first  principles  of  his  wience  from  the 
higher  knowledge  of  God  without  proving  them. 
Every  subaltern  science  supposes  of  courw  in  the 
superior  discipline  the  power  t<>  pive  a  strict  demon- 
stration of  the  assumed  premises.  I^ut  all  scientific 
axioms  rest  ultimately  on  metaphysics,  and  meta- 
physics itself  is  unable  to  prove  strictly  all  its  princi- 

fles:  all  it  can  do  is  to  defend  them  against  attack, 
t  to  plain  thm  that  evoyaeiaiMe  without  


rests  on  axioms  and  postulates  whichf  though  oertMn, 
yet  admit  of  no  demonstration.  The  mathfimatidaa 
18  aware  that  the  exiatenoe  of  teoaietiy,  the  surest 

and  most  palpable  of  all  sdenoes,  depends  entirdy 

on  the  .st)undne.ss  of  the  postulate  of  paralK  Is.  Never- 
theleas,  this  very  postulate  is  far  from  being  demon- 
strable. In  fact,  since  no  convincing  proof  of  it 
wa-s  forthcoming,  there  has  arisen  since  the  time  of 
(Jau.'w  a  more  general,  non-Euclidean  geometry,  of 
wiiich  the  Euclidean  is  only  a  special  c&se.  Why, 
then,  should  Catholic  theology,  because  of  its  postu- 
lates, lemmata,  and  mysteries,  be  denied  the  niurie 
of  a  science?  A])arl  fron)  the  domain  of  dogma 
proper,  the  theologian  may  a]>]>roach  the  numerous 
ct)ntruversial  quest  ton.s  and  more  intricate  problems 
with  the  same  freedom  as  is  enjoyed  1^  any  other 
scientist.  One  thing,  however,  must  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  No  science  i^  at  liberty  to  upset  theorems 
which  have  be<'n  establishcnl  once  and  for  all;  they 
must  be  regarded  as  unshaken  dogmas  upon  which 
the  entire  sinicture  is  bjused.  Similarly,  the  articles 
of  faith  must  not  be  lookt^l  upon  by  the  theologian 
as  troublesome  barriers,  but  aa  beaoon-fii^ta  Uuit 
warn  the  mariner,  show  him  the  true  eours^  ud 
preserve  him  from  shipwreck. 

(.3)  Melho<ls  of  Dogmatic  T!ief)l(.Ky.— WheieaB 
other  sciences,  as,  for  instance,  the<Kiicy,  begin  with 
proving  the  existence  of  God,  it  lies  beyond  the  scope 
of  theolog^'  to  discover  dogmat  ic  truths.  The  subject- 
matter  with  which  the  student  of  theolog}'  has  to 
deal  is  offered  to  him  in  the  deposit  of  utitb  and, 
reduced  to  its  briefest  form,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Catechism.  If  the  theologian  is  content  with  deriv- 
ing the  dogmas  from  the  soun'<'s  of  faith  and  with 
explaining  them,  he  is  occupied  with  "j)osiiive"  the- 
olog\'.  Guided  by  the  doctrinal  authority  of  the 
Church,  he  calls  history  and  criticism  to  tus  aid  to 
find  in  Scripture  and  Tradition  the  g^tune.  unaU^^ 
truth .  If  to  this  positive  element  tt  }oinea  a  polemie 

tendencv.  we  have  "controversial"  theologgr,  which 
was  carri<Kl  to  its  highest  jx-rfection  in  the  Seventeenth 
(cntury  by  Cardinal  liellamiine.  Positive  theologj' 
must  prove  its  thm-s  by  conclusive  arguments  drawn 
from  Scripture  and  Tradition;  hence  it  is  closely 
lated  to  eaiegiBaia  and  histoty.  Aa  eiegete,  the  then* 
logian  must  first  of  all  aceqyt  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Word  of  God.  But  even  when  ehicida- 
ting  its  meaning,  he  will  .always  bear  in  inmd  the 
uiiiiniiiiniis  inli-rpretation  of  thi'  Fatlnrs,  (he  her- 
meneutical  principles  of  the  Church,  and  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Holy  See.  In  his  character  .as  historian, 
the  theologian  must  not  lay  aside  his  belief  in  the 
supernatural  or^  of  CSuistianity  and  in  the  Divine 
institution  of  the  Church,  if  he  is  to  give  a  tnie  and 
objective  account  of  tradition,  of  the  history  of 
dopna,  and  of  patrolo^'v.  For,  just  a.s  the  Bible, 
bemg  the  Word  of  CJod,  was  written  under  the  imme- 
diate in.spiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  Tradition  was^ 
and  is^  guided  in  a  special  manner  by  God,  Whonre> 
aerveo  it  from  being  curtailed,  mutilated,  or  fabined. 

Consequently,  he  who  from  the  ouf.set  declares  (he 
Bible  to  be  an  ordiiniry  book,  miracles  and  jirophecit^s 
in i["  1  ~i! lie  and  fild-f  i>liiMneil,  the  ("hurch  a  great  in- 
stitution for  deadening  thought,  (he  Fathers  of  the 
Church  pious  prattlers,  is  quite  incapable,  even  from  a 
purdy  acientific  standjpoint,  of  understanding  God's 
momentous  dispensattons  to  mankind.  From  this 
we  may  conclude  how  unecclesiastical  and  at  the 
same  time  how  unscientific  are  those  historians  who 
prefer  to  explain  (he  works  of  tlie  Fathers  without  duo 
regard  for  ecclesiastical  tradition^  which  wtis  the 
mental  en>'ironment  in  which  they  lived  and  breathed. 
For  it  is  only  when  we  discover  (he  living  link  which 
bound  them  to  the  Apostolic  Tradition  of  which  they 
are  wntnewes,  that  we  shall  understand  their  vmtinga 
and  establish  the  heterodoxy  of  some  passages,  as  for 
'—^  the  Origeniifeie  apoetUatfnnM  in  the  wrikiDSi 
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of  Gn^ry  of  Nyaaa.  When  Pius  X,  by  his  Motu 
Proprio  of  1  S«'pt.,  1910,  solemnly  oblipcKl  all  priests  to 
adhere  to  thene  principlps,  In-  did  more  than  recall  to 
our  minda  the  time-liailowt  d  rules  of  Christian  faith; 
he  freed  histop'  and  criliciiun  from  thoee  baneful  ex- 
ereeoences  which  impedad  tiie  growth  of  true  science. 

When  the  dogmatic  matenai  with  the  heip  of  the 
historical  method  has  been  derived  from  its  sources, 
another  momentuus  task  await.s  the  theologian:  the 
philosophical  appreciation,  the  speculative  examina- 
tion and  ciucidaiion  of  the  material  brought  to  iight. 
This  is  tiie  purpose  of  the  "scholastic"  method,  from 
whkh  "idiolaatie  theology'"  takes  it«  name. 

The  scope  of  the  8choTa«tic  method  is  fourfold: 
(a)  to  open  up  completely  the  content  of  do^tna  and 
to  analyze  it  by  means  of  dialectics;  (b)  to  establish  a 
loftical  coiuiexion  between  the  various  dogmas  and  to 
unite  them  in  a  well-knit  system;  (e)  to  derive  new 
truths,  called  "theological  conclusions'*,  from  the 
premises  by  qilogiBtie  reanoing:  (d)  to  md  reasons, 
analogies,  oongniooa  ■Mmenta  for  the  dogmas;  but 
above  all  to  riiow  that  tii«  mysteries  of  faith,  thou^ih 
heyf)nd  the  r<'a''!i  <if  reason,  are  not  contrary  to  its 
laws,  but  can  be  made  aeti'ptable  to  our  intellect. 
It  is  f  viiient  that  the  ultimate  nurjKise  of  these  phil- 
osophical speculations  cannot  oe  to  resolve  dogma 
finally  into  mm  natural  truths,  or  to  strip  the  my»> 
teriiBa  ot  their  aupematural  chaimrtw,  but  to  aiplam 
the  troths  of  faith,  to  proyide  for  them  a  phikMOfdii- 
cal  basix,  to  brin^;  ;}n m  nearer  to  the  human  mmd. 
Faith  must  (>ver  nniam  the  solid  rock-bottom  on 
which  n*a>oii  builds  up,  and  faitli  in  its  turn  strives 
after  imdcrstanding  {Jiden  quarmx  iukUcctum),  Uence 
the  famous  axiom  of  St.  Anselm  of  GaatolNiiy: 
Cndo  «t  inMtpam*  However  highly  one  maj  e»> 
teem  liie  Teeulti  of  positive  theology,  one  thmg  is 
certain:  the  scientific  character  of  dopinatic  tbeo!og>* 
does  not  rest  so  uuich  on  the  exactness  of  its  exegetical 
and  historical  proofs  as  on  the  philosophical  grasp  of 
the  content  of  dogma.  But  in  attempting  this  task, 
the  theologian  cannot  look  for  aid  to  modem  phi- 
loaoplw  with  its  cndlcas  confusion,  but  to  the  glorious 
past  «f  bis  own  seienoe.  What  else  are  the  modem 
nsteoiaof  I^ilosophy,  sceptical  criticism,  Positivism, 
Pantheism.  Monism,  etc.,  than  ancient  errors  cast  into 
new  moulds?  Rightly  does  CathoHc  theolog\-  cling 
to  the  only  true  and  eternal  philosophy  of  common 
sense,  which  was  established  by  Divine  Prtividence 
in  the  fiooratic  School,  carried  to  its  highest  perfeo- 
tkm  by  Pbto  and  Aristotle,  purified  from  the  mmutest 
traces  of  emr  fagr  the  Sohojastics  d  the  thirteenth 
century. 

This  is  tlie  Aristotelo-scholastic  philosophy,  which 
has  gained  an  ever  stronger  foothold  in  ecck'siastical 
institutions  oi  learning.  Guided  by  sound  peda- 
gogical principles,  Popes  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X  offi- 
cially prescribed  this  philosophy  as  a  preparation  for 
the  study  of  theolog>',  and  recommended  it  as  a  model 
method  for  the  si>eculative  treatment  of  dogma. 
While  in  his  famous  Encyclical  "Piuicendi "  of  s  .S  jit ., 
1907,  Pius  X  praises  positive  theology  and  frankly 
recognizes  its  necessity,  yet  he  soimds  a  note  of  warn- 
ing not  to  become  so  abHorl>ed  in  it  as  to  neglect 
BcaoheHe  fliealoar,  which  alone  can  impart  a  aoeo- 
tific  grasp  of  dogma.  These  papal  reaerots  wen 
probably  inspired  by  the  sad  experience  that  an^ 
other  than  Schohvstic  philosophy,  instead  of  eluci- 
dating and  clarifying,  only  falsifies  and  destroys 
dogma,  as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  history  of  Nomi- 
nausui,  the  pliilosophy  of  the  Henaiasanoe,  Hermesian- 
In,  Giintherianism,  and  MiHlemilBB.  The  develoi)- 
ment  also  ol  Froteetant  tbeologr*  which,  entering 
hito  close  ankm  wHh  modem  philosophy,  swayed  to 
and  frri  betwmi  the  extri-mes  of  faith  and  unfaith 
and  did  not  even  recoil  from  raiitheisni,  is  a  warning 
example  for  the  Catholic  tin<tl.i(;ian.  'This  does  not 
mean  that  Catholic  theology  has  received  no  stimu- 


lus wliatever  from  modern  i)hilosophy  since  the  day« 
of  Kant  (d.  1804).  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  (  thiml 
tendency  has  Quickened  the  critico-historical  w  r.s<  *  f 
Catholic  theologians  in  regard  to  method  and 
demonstration,  has  given  more  breadth  and  depth  to 
their  statement  of  problems,  and  has  shown  fuOy  tie 
value  of  the  "  theoretical  doubt "  as  the  starting-point 
of  every  scientific  investigation.  All  these  advances^ 
as  far  as  they  mark  real  i)roirr''.ss,  have  exerted  a  salu- 
tary  influence  on  theology  also.  But  they  can  never 
repair  the  material  dimiages  caused  to  sacred  science, 
when,  abandoning  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  it  went  hand 
in  hand  with  Kant  and  other  champions  of  our  age. 
But  stnoe  the  Arietoteto  echolnntic  philosophy  also  is 
capable  of  oontinaal  development,  there  is  reason  to 
ex|ie(  f  for  the  future  A  pngNHiTe  limawweat  cf 

speculative  theology. 

Another  method  of  arriving  at  the  truths  of  f;iith  is 
mysticism,  which  appeals  rather  to  the  heart  and  the 
feelinp  than  to  the  intellect,  and  sensibly  imparta  a 
knowledge  of  Divine  tbin^  throuf^  piooe  medita- 
tion. As  long  as  mysticism  keeps  in  touch  with 
scholasticism  and  does  not  exclude  the  intellect  com- 
pletely, it  is  entitled  to  existence  for  the  simple  reason 
that  faith  lays  hold  on  the  whole  man,  and  penetratee 
his  thoughts,  desires,  and  sentiments.  The  greatest 
mystics,  as  Hui^of  St.  Victor,  Beniard  of  Clmrvaux. 
ana  fioMTentiB%  were  at  the  same  timediatingMiiheo 
Beholastiee.  A  nnrt  tiiat  has  preserred  the  faith 
and  simplicity  of  its  diildhood,  fakes  dehght  even 
now  in  the  writings  of  Htnry  8uso  (d.  13(i.5).  But 
whenever  mystici.«in  emancipates  itself  from  the  guid- 
ance of  reason  and  makes  light  of  the  doctrinal 
authority  of  the  Church,  it  readily  falls  a  prey  to 
Panthain  and  peeudo-myitidani,.  which  are  the 
bane  ef  aD  true  reUgion.  Meistcr  Eekhart,  whose 
propositions  were  condemned  by  Pope  John  XXII  in 
1321),  is  a  warning  example.  There  is  little  in  the 
present  trend  of  thought  that  would  be  favourable  to 
mysticism.  The  scepticism  which  has  poisoned  the 
minds  of  our  generation,  the  uncontrolled  greedy  far 
wealth,  the  feverish  haste  in  commercial  enterpdieai 
even  the  dulling  hahit  of  reading  the  daily  pap  us  all 
these  are  only  too  apt  to  disturb  the  serene  atmos- 
phere of  Divine  contemplation,  and  play  havoc  with 
the  interior  Ufe,  the  in  cessary  conoitions  under 
which  alone  the  tender  flower  of  mystical  {)icty  can 
blossom.  Modernism  claims  to  possess  in  its  imme- 
diate and  immanent  sense  of  Goo  a  congenial  soil  for 
the  ^owth  of  mysticism;  this  .soil,  however,  docs  not 
receive  its  waters  from  the  undcfiled  fountam-head  of 
Catholic  pietv,  but  from  the  cisterns  of  Liboal  F)rot> 
estant  ]>Heu(h>-mysi ici.sm,  which  are  tainted*  eithv 
confessedly  or  secretly,  by  Pantheism. 

(4)  Relation  of  Dogmatic  Theology  to  other  IHa* 
ciplines. — ^At  first,  it  was  a  thing  altogether  unknown 
to  have  different  theological  bnmebce  as  indep<mdent 
sciences.  Dogmatic  theology  was  the  only  diaciplineb 
and  comprised  apologetics,  dogmatic  and  moral 
theologj",  and  camm  law.  This  intrnial  unity  was 
also  marked  externally  by  the  comprelu  iisive  name  of 
st'ience  of  faith  (.scuntin  Jhli  i),  or  sacreii  science  («c»- 
eniia  gacra).  First  to  assert  its  independence  was 
canon  law^  which,  together  with  dogmatic  theology, 
waa  the  ehief  study  in  t  he  mtxiieval  universities,  an 
since  the  tmderlymg  principles  of  eanon  law,  as  the 

Divine  coiihtiMition  of  the  ("hurch,  the  hierarchy,  the 
power  of  ordniations,  etc.,  were  at  the  .same  time  doc- 
trines of  faith  to  be  proved  in  thigmatic  theology-, 
there  was  little  danger  that  the  int<-mal  connexion 
with  and  de|K>ndence  on  the  nrinci^utl  Hcienre  would 
be  broken.  Far  longer  did  the  union  betwem  dog- 
matic and  moral  theolocy  endure.  They  were 
treated  in  tl.e  miHliev.nl  "Books  of  Sentences"  and 
the<»Iogical  "Sumnia-"  as  one  science.  It  was  not 
until  the  sixi-nteenth  ccnturv,  :in(i  then  only  for 
practical  reasons,  that  moral  theolog>-  was  separated 
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from  the  m&in  body  of  Catholic  dogma.  Nor  did  this 
diTiBiaii  degenerate  into  a  formal  separation  of  two 
stiietly  oo-«dinated  dweinlinet.  Moiml  UmoIoot  hm 
always  been  eoafletooB  Itist  the  ravmled  law*  of 

mocalitj'  arc  ns  much  articles  of  faith  ns  tlio  tlioorcti- 
cal  doRmas,  and  that  the  entire  Cl»ii.-,i  i:in  life  i.s  h:ise<l 
OB  the  thrci'  the<)l(»giail  virtues,  whii  li  .iro  pari  of  tlic 
dOBOiatic  doctrinu  on  justification.  Htiui^  the  su- 
periorrank  of  dogmatic  thcolog>',  whidi  i.-'  not  only 
the  centre  Kound  wluoh  (be  other  disciplines  are 
gruu{K'tl,  but  aim  the  main  Bt«m  from  which  th^ 
branch  out.  But  the  ncce»<ity  of  a  further  division 
of  laljour  as  well  a-s  the  e.xaniplo  of  non-Catholic 
methods  led  to  the  independent  development  of  other 
ciiaciplincs:  apologetics,  exegesis,  church  histonr. 

The  relation  existing  between  apologetics,  or  lunda- 
mental  theolaar  M  it  b«8  been  ealled  ot  late,  and 
dogmatic  theomgf  it  not  that  of  a  general  to  a.per* 
ticular  scienco;  it  is  rather  the  relation  of  the  vestibule 
to  the  temple  or  of  the  foundation  to  its  super- 
structure. Tor  both  the  methoti  atui  the  piirjxj.sc  of 
demonstration  differ  totally  in  the  two  branches. 
Wholes  apologetics,  intent  upon  lajrhttf  the  fouiid»- 
tioB  of  the  Christian  or  Catholic  relioon,  usee  his- 
terieal  end  philosophical  arguments,  dogmatic  the* 
olog>'  on  the  other  oand  makes  use  of  Scripture  and 
Tnwition  to  prove  the  Divine  character  of  the  differ- 
ent dogmas.  Doubt  could  only  exist  as  to  whether 
the  discu.ssion  of  the  sources  of  faith,  the  rule  of  faith, 
the  Church,  the  primacy,  faith  and  reason,  belongs  to 
■polocetica  or  to  dogmatic  theology.  While  a  dog- 
matie  treatment  of  uiese  important  questions  has  its 
advantages,  yet  from  the  practical  standpoint  and  far 
rea-sons  peculiar  to  the  subject,  they  should  lx>  sepa- 
rated from  dogmatic  theologj'  and  referre<l  to  apo!f>- 
netics.  The  practical  reason  is  that  the  exi.>«ting 
denominational  difTiTcnces  demand  a  more  thorough 
umkMetie  treatment  of  the.se  problems;  and  again, 
tibe  mbieelFoatter  it.s<>lf  contams  nothing  else  than 
the  preliminary  and  fundamental  questions  of  doB> 
matic  theology  proix  rly  so  called.  A  branch  of  the 
greatest  importance,  ever  .'*ince  the  Reformation,  is 
exegesis  with  its  alliixi  disciplin<'«,  hecau.se  that  wi- 
cnce  establishes  the  meaning  of  the  text.-^  necessary  for 
the  Scriptural  argument.  As  the  Biblical  sciences 
necessarily  suppose  the  dogma  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Divine  institution  of  the  Church, 
which  alone,  through  the  assiataaee  of  tbeHdy  Ghost, 
is  the  rightful  owner  and  authoritative  interpreter  of 
the  Bible,  it  is  manifest  that  exegesis,  though  enjoying 
full  liberty  in  all  other  respi  i  is.  must  never  lose  ii.n 
eonncvion  with  dogmatic  theology'.  Not  even  church 
Ustory,  though  using  the  same  critical  methods  at 
profane  hisUvy,  ie  altogether  independent  of  doc* 
matic  theology.  Ae  its  object  is  to  set  forth  the  hS- 
tor>'  of  God^  kingdom  upon  earth,  it  cannot  repu- 
diate or  shght  either  the  Divinity  of  Christ  or  the 
Divine  foundation  of  the  Church  without  forfeiting 
its  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  theological  science.  The 
same  apphes  to  Other  historic  sciences,  /us  the  hirtoy 
of  dogma,  of  eonneili,  of  hcresiee,  patrology,  agm^ 
holies,  ana  Christian  arbhamlogy .  Pastoral  theolo^, 
which  embraces  liturgy,  homiletics,  and  citechetics. 
procecfie<l  from,  and  beiirs  close  relationship  to,  moral 
theology;  its  depend)  nee  on  dogmatiB theology nesdi^ 
therefore,  no  further  proof. 

The  relation  between  dogmatic  theology  and 
philosophy  deserves  special  attention.  To  begin 
with,  even  when  they  treat  the  snue  subject,  as 
God  and  the  soul,  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  two  sciences.  For,  as  was  said  above, 
the  formal  principles  of  the  two  are  totally  different. 
But,  this  fundamental  difference  must  not  l>e  ex- 
flgiBmted  to  the  point  of  as.serting,  with  the  Renais- 
•Hifle  iriiikMq>herR  and  the  Modernists,  that  some- 
tUng  fUM  in  philosophy  may  be  true  in  theology, 
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in  theologj'  and  history,  which  is  only  a  variant  oi 
the  same  false  principle,  is  therefore  expressly  ab* 
|und  in  the  aoti-Moaiernist  ooth.  But  no  lees  fatal 
wpold  be  the  other  eztrane  of  identifying  theology 
with  philosophy,  as  wa.'<  af1enipte<l  by  the  fiiiosticH, 
later  oy  Scotus  Eriiigeiui  ui.  aiiout  S77),  Raymond 
Lidlus  (d.  ISl."}),  Pil  l)  (it  lla  Mirandola  (d.  1463),  and 
by  the  modern  Rationalists.  To  counteract  this 
bold  scheme,  the  Vatican  Council  (Sess.  Ill,  ci^. 
iv)  solemn^  deelared  that  the  two  ecienoes  differ 
essentially  not  only  in  their  cognitive  principle 
(faith,  reason)  and  their  object  (do^a,  rational 
truth),  but  aLso  in  their  motive  (E)ivme  authority, 
evidence)  and  their  uhiniate  end  (beatitic  vi.sion, 
natural  knowledge  of  ( )<i<i  i.  Hut  what  is  the  precise 
relation  between  these  «rienres.'  The  origin  and 
di||nity  of  revealed  theology  forbid  us  to  assign  to 
philosophy  a  superior  or  even  a  co-ordinate  rank. 
Already  Aristotle  and  Philo  of  Alexandria,  in  deter- 
mining the  relation  of  philosophy  to  that  tnirl  of 
metaphysics  which  is  directly  concerned  with  God, 
pronounced  philosophy  to  be  the  "handmaid"  oi 
natural  theology.  \Vhen  philosophy  came  into 
contact  with  revelation,  this  auboraination  was  stiD 
more  emphaaiBed  and  wm  final^  cryetalliied  in  the 
principle:  Philnsophia  est  anciUa  theoloffia.  But 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  theologians  who  insisted 
on  this  axiom,  ever  intended  thereby  to  encroach  on 
*he  freedom,  inde^tendence,  and  difpity  of  philoso- 
phy, to  curtail  its  rights,  or  to  lower  it  to  the  position 
of  a  mere  slave  of  theology.  Their  mutual  relations 
are  far  more  honounble.  Tlieology  may  be  con- 
ceived as  a  queen,  idiikeophy  as  a  noble  lady  of  the 
court  who  performs  for  her  mistress  the  most  worthy 
and  valuable  8<t\  ices,  and  without  whose  iu-*iiKtance 
the  qui-en  would  Ix;  left  hi  a  very  helpless  and  ein- 
barra-^Hing  position.  That  the  Church,  in  examining 
the  various  systems,  shsuld  select  the  philosopkhy 
which  harmonized  with  her  own  revealed  doctrine 
and  proved  itself  to  be  the  only  true  philosophy  by 
acknowledging  a  personal  God,  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  moral  law,  was  .so  natural  and  ob- 
viou.-*  that  it  required  no  apology.  Such  a  philosophy, 
however,  existed  among  the  i>agans  of  old,  and  was 
carried  to  an  eminent  degree  of  perfection  by  Aristotle. 

(5)  Division  and  Content  of  Dogmatic  Theology. 
— Not  only  for  non-Catholics,  but  also  for  Catholic 
laymen  it  may  be  of  interest  to  take  a  brief  survey 
of  the  questions  and  problaBM  flimiiiaHj  diaooand 
in  dogmatic  theologj'. 

I  a  )  (Sod  (De  Deo  uno  el  irino). — As  God  is  the 
central  idea  around  which  all  theology  tuma.  dos> 
matic  theology  must  begin  with  the  doetrine  of  God, 
eaaentinUy  one^  Whose  existene&  eamnee^  and  attri* 
butee  are  to  be  investigated.  While  the  arguments^ 
strictly  so  callenl,  for  the  exi.stenoe  ol  God  are  given 
in  philosophy  or  in  ai)ologetic8,  dogmatic  theology 
insists  upon  the  revealed  doctrine  that  C(h1  mav  be 
known  from  creation  by  reason  alone,  that  is,  without 
external  revelation  or  mteroal  illumination  by  grace. 
Fram  this  it  followa  at  oooa  that  Atheiam  must  be 
branded  ae  heresy  and  that  Aguuetieiwn  mav  not 
plead  mitigating  circutnstances.  Nor  can  I'radi- 
tionalism  and  Ontologi.sin  be  reconcil("d  %vith  the 
dogma  of  the  natural  know!i))lenf>s8  of  God.  For 
if,  as  the  Traditionalists  assi-rt,  the  consciousness  of 
God's  existence,  found  in  all  races  and  ages,  is  due 
aotely  to  the  oral  traditioii  of  our  fdcefathen  and 
ultimately  to  the  revelation  granted  in  Plandiae, 
the  knowle<lge  of  God  derived  from  the  visible  crea- 
tion is  at  once  discounte<l.  The  Hunie  must  be  said 
of  the  Ontologists,  who  fancy  that  our  mind  enjoys 
an  intuitive  vision  of  God's  essence,  and  is  thus  made 
certain  of  His  eiiatenoe.  Likewise,  to  assume  with 
Descartea  an  inborn  idea  of  God  (idea  Dn  tmiala) 
ia  out  of  the  question;  eooaeqnentfy,  the  knowablO' 
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tiiat  His  existence  can  be  demonfltrated,  as  tho  anti> 
Modernist  oath  presrrilmi  by  Piu.s  X  rx]i[.s,'<ly 
affirms.  But  this  nu-lhud  oi  axriving  at  a  know  ledge 
of  God  is  toilsome;  for  it  nm.«t  prucieii  hy  way  of 
den]ring  imperfection  in  Qod  and  of  ascribing  to  Hiiu 
in  higher  exceDcoM  (iWMMWIHr)  whatever  perfections 
•re  found  in  creatures;  nor  does  the  light  oC  revel*- 
tion  and  of  faith  elevate  our  knowledge  to  an  enen- 
tially  higher  plane.  Hence  all  our  knowledge  of 
God  on  this  earth  implies  painful  deficiencies  which 
will  not  be  filled  except  l>y  the  beatific  vihion. 

Tlie  mctajphysical  essence  of  God  is  generally  nid 
to  be  self-existence,  which  means,  however,  the  ful^ 
DM  of  beinf  (Or.  airovrla),  and  not  merely  the  nega- 
tion of  origin  (eru  a  se — ens  non  ab  a/to).  The  so- 
calhnl  positive  jusi-ify  of  Prof.  Sclicll,  nnuriing;  thut 
God  realizes  juui  produces  himself,  must  he  as  uncom- 
promisingly rejiTttii  as  the  Pantheistic  confusion  of 
en»  a  4W  with  the  in)per»r>nal  ens  universale.  The 
relation  —^""g  between  Cod's  essence  and  His 
attributes  may  not  be  called  arcaldistinction  (theoret- 
ical Jlealism,  Gilbert  de  La  Porr^e),  nor  yet  a  purely 
lexical  distinction  of  tlio  mind  i  X(jminalism).  Intrr- 
mediary  between  thest>  two  object ional>l«;  extremes 
is  the  formal  distinction  of  the  Scotists.  Hut  the 
virtual  distinction  of  the  Thomists  denerves  profrr- 
cnce  in  ever^-  regard*  because  it  alone  does  not  jeop- 
ardise the  sunphcity  of  the  Divine  Beinc.  it  aelC- 
existence  is  the  fundamental  attribute  of  uod,  both 
the  attributes  of  being  and  of  ojieration  nnist  proceed 
from  it  a!*  from  their  rf)ot.  Tin-  first  chi.'vs  includes 
infinity,  .'Simplicity,  yiib^tann.dity,  omnijiotence, 
immutability,  eternity,  and  immensity;  to  the  second 
category  fadong  omniadeDce  and  the  Divine  will. 
Beiidflf^  Buunr  thcdogjww  distnguiab  from  both 
these  eategones  the  so^^alfed  mcnl  attributes! 
veracity,  fidelity,  wisdom,  sanctitj'j  bounty,  beauty, 
mercy,  and  justice.  Monothf  isni  ic  be.st  treat<  ii  in 
connexion  with  God's  siniplii-ily  and  uiuiv.  The 
motit  difficult  problems  ore  those  which  concern 
God's  knowledge,  eroeciaUy  His  foreknowledge  of 
fiuefutiinMticiiia.  For  it  k  ben  thai  both  Thomisto 
and  Moiniiti  tfarow  out  their  andum  to  gain  a 
secure  hoUibr  their  respective  Fystems  of  grace,  the 
former  for  their  pr<rmotio  physica,  the  latter  for  their 
teientia  meiiin.  In  treating  of  the  Divine  will,  theolo- 
gians insist  on  God's  freedom  in  His  external  activity, 
and  when  diseuawng  the  problem  of  evil,  they  prove 
that  God  can  intend  sin  neither  as  an  end  nor  aa  a 
nteans  to  an  end,  but  merely  permits  it  for  reasona 
both  holy  and  wise.  While  some  theologians  use 
this  chapter  to  treat  of  God'n  salvific  will  and  the 
allied  quentioiis  of  T»rf <lest ination  and  reprobatioOf 
otliers  refer  these  suujocts  to  the  chapter  on  ^aco. 

Being  the  corner-stone  of  theChriatian  religion,  the 
doetiine  of  the  Itinity  is  thoroudbly  and  extensively 
disouaed,  all  the  more  because  the  Liberal  theology 
of  the  Protestants  has  relapi^od  into  tlio  ancient  error 
of  the  Antitrinitarians.  The  dogma  of  (iod's  three- 
fold jrMrsonality,  til!  -  <if  which  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Old  Testament,  can  lie  conclusively  prove<l  fnim  the 
New  Testament  and  Tradition.  The  combat  which 
the  Fathers  waged  against  Monarchianism,  Sabel- 
lianism,  and  Subordinationism  (Arius,  Maoedonius) 
aids  considerably  in  shedding  light  on  the  myvtery. 
Great  importance  attaches  to  the  logos-doctrine  of 
St.  John;  but  as  to  its  relaliim  to  the  logos  of  the 
Stoic  N«'oplalonistfl,  the  Jewish  Philonians,  and  the 
early  Fathers,  many  points  are  still  in  an  unsettled 
oondition.  The  reason  why  there  are  tliree  Persons 
il  the  twofold  procession  immanent  in  the  Godhead: 
tile  prooeesion  of  the  Son  from  the  Father  by  genera- 
tion, and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  both 
the  Father  and  the  Son  by  spiration.  In  view  of  the 
(5reek  schism,  tlie  dogmatic  justification  of  the  ."id<ii- 
tion  of  the  Filiinpn  iu  the  Creed  must  be  scientifically 
established.  A  pbikMophical  understanding  of  the 


dogma  of  the  Trinity  was  attempted  by  the  Fathers, 
especially  bv  St.  Augustine.  The  most  iuii>ortant 
result  was  tiie  cognition  that  the  Divine  generation 
must  be  conceived  as  a  spiritual  procession  from  the 
intellect,  and  the  Divine  qiiration  as  a  prooeeakiB 
from  the  will  or  from  love.  Active  and  paashre 
Munition,  together  with  active  and  passive  spiration, 
foad  to  the  doctrine  of  the  four  relations,  of  which, 
however,  only  three  constitute  persons,  to  wit,  active 
and  passive  generation  (Father,  Son),  and  passive 
B])iration  (Holy  Ghost).  The  reason  why  active 
spiration  docs  not  result  in  a  distinct  (fourth)  person, 
is  because  it  is  one  and  the  same  common  function 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  philosophy  thii 
mystery  includes  also  the  doctrine  of  the  EHvine 

1»roperties,  notions,  apjiropriations,  and  missions, 
•inully,  with  liie  doctrine  of  circuininsetwion^  which 
sunmiariz(»  the  whole  theology  of  the  Trinity,  the 
treatment  of  this  dogma  is  brought  to  a  fitting  con- 
clusion. 

(b)  Creation  (De  Deo  ereante). — ^The  first  act  of 
God's  external  acti\ity  is  creation.  The  theologian 
inv(  sti^r;it,.<  both  the  activity  itsi-lf  and  the  work 
produced.  With  regard  to  the  former,  the  interest 
centres  in  creation  out  of  nothing,  around  which,  aa 
along  tlie  circumference  of  a  circle,  are  grouped  » 
nanaber  of  secondary  truths:  God's  plan  of  the  uni> 
verse,  the  relation  between  the  Trinity  and  creation, 
the  freedom  of  the  Creator,  the  creation  in  time,  the 
impossibility  of  communicating  'he  creative  i>ower 
to  any  creature.  These  momentous  truths  not 
only  jM'rfect  and  ])urify  the  theistic  idea  of  God, 
they  nl.14)  give  the  deatb-blow  to  heretical  Dualism 
(('•ml,  matter)  and  to  the  Pliotean  variations  of  Fiuk- 
theint.  <A»  the  beginning  of  the  worid  mippotem 
ereatioB  out  of  nothmg,  so  its  eonfimiatiaB  wiPfwMee 
Divine  conserwitiou,  which  is  nothing  les.s  tlian  a 
continued  creation.  However,  Cio^l's  creative  activ- 
ity is  not  iherelty  <'xh;iu.stid.  It  enters  into  every 
action  of  the  creature,  whether  necessary  or  free. 
What  ta  the  nature  of  God's  universal  co-operatioa 
with  iiree^  rational  berngs?  On  this  mMBtjan  TIkh 
mists  ana  Molinists  dUfer  widely.  Thefbnnerrepud 
the  Divine  activity  as  a  pn>viou.<«,  the  latter  as  a 
simultan(>ous,  concursus.  Accor<ling  to  Molinisra,  it 
is  only  by  conceiving  the  concursus  simultaneous 
that  true  frcetlom  in  the  creature  can  be  secured, 
and  that  the  etwential  holiness  of  the  Creator  can  he 
maintained,  the  fact  of  sin  notwithstanding.  The 
erowBing  achievement  of  Qod's  creative  aeuvitv  is 
Hi««  providence  and  universal  government,  which 
aims  at  the  realisation  of  the  ultimate  end  of  iLe 
Univerw,  (iod's  glory  through  His  creatun 

The  work  pruduc«il  by  creation  is  divided  into 
three  kingdoms,  rising  in  tiers  one  above  another: 
world;  man;  angel.  To  this  triad  correspond  dQ|B> 
m^e  eoamology,  antbropdogy,  angelology.  In  da- 
cussing  the  first  of  these,  the  theologian  must  be  sati^ 
fietl  with  general  outlines,  e.  g.  of  the  Creator's 
activity  (hwribetl  in  t  hr  hcxaemiTon.  Anthroi>ology 
is  more  thoroughly  treated!,  beeau.s<^  miui,  the  micro- 
cosm, is  the  centre  of  creation.  Revelation  tells  us 
many  things  about  man's  nature,  his  origin  and  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  the  spirituality  and  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  the  n^iution  of  soul  and  body,  the 
origin  of  indi\'idual  souls.  Above  all,  it  tells  us  of 
supernatural  grace  with  which  man  was  adorned  and 
which  wiis  inteniicd  to  be  a  jxrmancnt  ^>oss«s»ion 
of  the  human  race.  The  (hscvis^ion  of  man  s  original 
state  must  be  preee<leti  by  a  theory  of  the  super- 
natwal  order  without  which  the  nature  of  original 
sin  could  not  be  understood.  But  original  sin,  thb 
wilful  repudiation  of  the  supernatural  state,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  chapters.  It.'*  existence  must 
be  c.irefully  proven!  from  the  sources  of  f.nith;  its 
naturt\  the  mode  of  its  tran.sniission,  it.-*  i  tit  rta,  must 
be  subjected  to  a  thorough  discussion.   The  fate  of 
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the  aagda  nins  in  many  rospccta  parallel  to  tliat  of 
manlriiid;  the  ttHgelB  also  were  endowed  with  bolli 
nuedfjrfaig  gnoe  and  high  natural  exoellenoee;  Mme 
of  them  rose  in  rebellion  against  God,  and  were  thrust 

into  IrII  as  demons.  While  the  devil  and  his  angels 
are  inimical  to  the  tiutnan  race,  the  faitliful  angels 
have  been  appoint i<i  to  eunin  the  OlffiM  of 
guardians  over  luiuikind. 

(c)  Redmiption  (De  Deo  Redemplore). — As  the 
fall  of  man  was  followed  by  redemption,  so  the 
chapter  on  creation  is  immodmtely  followed  by  that 
on  ro<l('inption.  Its  three  iimiii  ilivision.s:  Chriatolof^*, 
SotenoloKV,  MarioloRV,  luu^l  ever  remain  in  the 
closest  wjnnexion.  (For  the  first  of  thesr-  thre<'  (Chris- 
tolo^)  see  I.  a.  below,  immediately  following  sul>- 
section  B.  History.] 

(i)  Soteriolosy. — Soieiiologyie  (he  doctiine  of  the 
work  of  the  Redeemer.  At  mX%fiifeologjr  the  leading 
idea  is  tlie  Hy|i<>stutie  Union,  10 hcve  the  main  idea  is 
the  natural  in"<li,ktorship  of  Christ.  After  having  dis- 
posed of  till-  j)n  liiiiinary  questions  cnneerninK  the  pos- 
Kihility,  opportuneness,  and  necessity  of  redemption, 
as  well  M  of  those  regmduig  the  predestination  of 
caujettthenearteubjecttooecwyyogratteat^ 
wortc  of  ledefu^tfon  Heelf .  Tins  msfk  reeelMe  its 
climax  in  the  vicarious  satinfaction  of  Christ  on  the 
cro.s.s,  an<l  is  crowned  by  His  descent  into  limbo  and 
His  a.scension  into  heaven.  From  a  .speciiiat  ive 
standpoint,  a  thorough  and  cumprehenMivc  theory  of 
Mtiifaction  remains  still  a  pious  dcflidcratum,  thou^ 
wmniaiiiS  attompta  have  often  been  nude  fimn 
«ie  days  of  AHdn  down  to  the  preeent  thne. 
It  will  be  naeeMMy  to  blend  into  one  noble  whole  the 
hidden  clement^  of  truth  containc<l  in  the  old  jmfrisfic 
theory  (if  ransom,  (lie  juridical  eorictption  <if  St. 
Anselm,  and  the  ethical  theory  of  atonement.  The 
Redeemer's  activity  a.H  Mtnliator  Btatid!^  out  meet 
pranineatly  in  His  (ri^  office  of  high  priest,  pmpheL 
and  khig,  whitA  is  etmtfaiued,  after  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  in  the  priesthood  and  the  teaching  and  ^)a.Hforal 
office  of  the  riiurcli.     The  central  position  is  oecu- 

{)ied  by  the  tiinli-[irifst(if>ri.l  of  ("linst,  which  mani- 
ests  the  death  on  the  cros.s  as  t  he  tnie  naerifice  of  pro- 
pitiation, and  proves  the  Redeemer  to  be  a  true  priest. 

(ii)  Mariology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  cannot  be  separated  either  from  the  peraoo  or 
from  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  and  therefore  haa 
the  deept-st  connexion  with  both  Christ olofO'  and 
Soteriology.  Here  the  central  idea  is  the  Divine 
Maternity,  since  this  is  at  once  the  .source  of  .Mary's 
mupeakable  dignity  and  of  her  Hur])a.s.siiig  fulnesx  of 
graee.  Just  as  the  Hypostatic  Union  of  the  Divinitv 
and  htimanity  of  Christ  stands  or  falls  with  the  train 
of  the  Divine  Maternity,  so  too  is  this  same  mater- 
nity the  foundation  of  all  special  privileges  which 
were  accorded  to  Mary  on  account  of  (  lnist's  dig- 
nity. These  .singular  privileges  are  four:  her  hnmac- 
ulate  Conception,  personal  freedom  from  sin,  p<  r- 

Eiial  viwnity,  and  her  bodily  A.s8umption  mto 
ven.  For  the  three  former  we  havt;  doctrinal  de- 
euions  of  the  Church,  which  are  final.  However, 
though  Mary's  IkmHIv  Assumption  haa  not  yet  been 
solemnly  licclanil  an  article  of  faith,  neverthelfss  the 
Church  has  pr.ictically  demonstrateil  such  to  he  her 
belief  by  celebrating  from  the  earliest  times  the  feast 
of  the  Aiwumption  of  the  Mother  of  Cod.  Two  more 
privileges  are  connected  wiUi  Mary's  dignity:  her 
special  mediatorship  between  the  Redeemer  and  the 
redeemed  and  her  exclusive  right  to  h>T>erdulia.  Of 
course,  it  is  clear  that  the  rin  cii:ikir>!iip  of  Mar\"  is 
entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  Her  Divine  .'vin  and 
derives  its  whole  eHicacy  and  power  therefrom.  In 
order  the  better  to  understand  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  Marys  peculiar  right  to  such  veneration,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  dulia 
paid  to  the  saints  and,  again,  the  doctrine  oonoeming 
the  veneration  paid  to  relios  and  imaCBe.  For  the 


most  part,  dogmatic  theotogiaoB  prefer  to  treat  < 
ktter  subjects  under  eauhatology,  tofether  with  the 
Communion  of  Saints. 

(ifi)  Grace  {De  gratia). — ^The  Christian  idea  of 
grace  is  h.a.s<il  entirely  upon  the  suix?rnatural  order. 
A  distinction  i-s  made  between  actual  and  sanctifying 
grace,  according  as  there  is  question  of  a  supematuru 
activity  or  moreljf  the  state  of  sanctification.  But 
the  crucial  point  in  the  whole  doctrine  of  grace  Ucs 
in  the  justification  of  the  sinner,  becauae.  after  all, 
the  aim  and  object  of  actual  grace  is  either  to  lay 
the  fouiniation  for  the  grace  of  justification  when 
the  latter  is  absent,  or  to  preserve  the  grace  of  ju.sti- 
fieation  in  the  soul  that  already  poasessc-s  it.  The 
three  qualities  (rf  actual  grace  are  of  the  uUnoet 
importance:  its  necessity,  its  gratuitousness  aild 
its  universaUty.   Although  on  the  one  hand  we  TOMt 
avoid  the  exaggeration  ctf  the  Reformers,  and  of  the 
followers  of  Raius  and  Jansenius,  who  denied  the 
capability  of  unaided  nature  altogether  in  moral 
action,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  t iK-ologians  i^ree 
that  falken  man  is  (]uite  inca^ble,  without  the  help 
of  Ckkl's  grace,  of  either  fulfilling  the  whole  natural 
law  or  or  resisting  all  strong  temptations.  But 
actual  grace  is  absolutely  necessary  for  each  and 
every  .salutanr'  act,  since  all  such  acts  bear  a  causal 
relation  tow.ards  the  sufM-matural  end  of  num.  The 
heretical  doctrines   of   Pelagianism   and  Semipela- 
gianism  are  refuted  by  the  Church's  doctrinal  deci- 
sions based  upon  Holy  Scripture  and  Tradition. 
Vnm  the  sui^ematucal  obaracter  of  pace  flows  ita 
seeond  quality:  gratttitoiianeBB.  So  enthely  gratui- 
tous is  jrrace  thai  no  natural  merit,  no  positive  capa- 
bility or  prejjaration  for  it  on  the  part  of  nature, 
nor  even  any  purely  natural  petition,  is  able  to  move 
God  to  give  us  actual  grace.    The  universahty  of 
grace  rests  fundamentallv  upon  the  absolute  umver- 
sahtv  of  God'a  aalvifie  wiL  which,  m  MM^ 
simply  means  His  anteeemnt  wffl  to  dnrti&ttte  soA* 
cient  grace  to  each  and  every  person,  whether  he  be 
already  justifie<l  or  in  the  state  of  sin,  whether  he  be 
Christian  or  lieathen,  believer  or  infidel.    But  the 
s^iivitic  will,  in  iis  far  as  it  is  consequent  and  deals  out 
iust  retribution,  is  no  longer  universal,  but  partieidar, 
for  Uie  leaacm  that  on^  those  who  vmmmwt  m 
Jufltlee.  enter  heaven,  whereaa  the  wielted  an  een- 
Oemnefl  to  hell.    Th(>  (juestion  of  the  prefleptination 
of  the  bles.si'd  and  the  rejirobation  of  the  damned  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  prohlcins  with 
which  theology  has  to  deal,  and  ita  solution  is  wrajip^-d 
in  imi)enetrable  mystery.    The  same  may  be  .saiil 
of  the  relation  eidatrng  between  graee  and  the  liberty 
of  the  himtan  will.   It  wouM  be  eutting  the  Gordian 
knot  rather  than  loosing  if,  were  one  to  deny  the 
efficacy  of  grace,  as  did  Pelagianism,  or  again,  follow- 
ing the  error  of  Jansenism,  deny  the  liberty  of  the 
will.    The  difficulty  is  rather  in  determining  just 
how  the  acknowledged  efficacy  of  grace  is  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  human  freedom.  For  eenturies  Thomiste 
and  -Mofinists,  Augustiniana  and  Congniists  have 
been  toiling  to  clear  up  the  matter.    And  while  the 
system  of  grace  known  a.i  syncretic  ha»  endeavoured 
to  harmonize  tln'  pr in<  i;ilf8  of  Thomism  and  Molin- 
ijiin,  it  has  8t!rv'eil  but  to  double  the  difficulties  instead 
of  eliminating  them. 

The  secona  part  of  the  doctrine  on  grace  haa  to  do 
with  sanctifying  grace,  which  produces  the  state  of 
habitual  holiness  and  justice.  Preparatory  to 
receiving  this  grace,  the  soul  undergoes  a  wrfain 
pri'liminary  nroci-ss,  which  is  lu  trun  bv  theological 
faith,  the  "betinning.  root  and  founclation  of  all 
jiistincation",  and  is  completed  and  perfected  by 
other  supernatural  dispositions,  such  as  contrition, 
hope,  lave.  The  Protestant  conception  of _^y^^{^g 
faith  as  a  mere  fiducial  faith  is  qt' 
varianee  wiUi  revektion  as  is  the 
Oathoika  abo  differ  &an 
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the  essence  of  justification  itsolf.  While  Cullxilic 
dogma  declares  that  justification  consiHt.s  in  a  tnic 
blottinK-out  of  sin  and  in  an  interior  sane tificat  ion  of 
the  WUl,  Protestantism  would  have  it  to  be  merely 
an  external  cloaking  of  Bins  whidi  still  remain,  and 
a  mere  imputation  to  the  mnn^  of  God's  or  Christ's 
just  iff.    AfTordina;  to  Catholic  teaching,  the  for- 

fivcness  of  sin  and  the  sanrtification  of  the  soul  are 
ut  two  momentfl  of  one  and  the  Hiinic  act  of  justifi- 
cation, since  the  bk>tting-out  of  origiBal  and  mortal 
■in  is  acoompHalMd  by  the  very  (aet  of  the  mfuajoD 
of  aanctifying  grace.  Altboui^  we  may.  to  a  certain 
extent,  understand  the  nature  of  grace  in  iteelf,  and 
may  define  it  philosophically  as  a  pemi.uicnt  q!ialirv 
of  the  Boul,  an  infusfnl  haliit,  an  accidental  and  auul- 
ogou.H  participation  of  the  Divine  nature,  vet  its 
true  nature  niav  be  more  easily  understood  i^rom  a 
consideration  of  ita  MHiillad  formal  effeete  produced 
in  the  soul.  Tbeee  are:  sanettiy,  purifcr,  beauty, 
friendship  with  God,  adopted  sonthtp.  Sanctifying 
grace  is  accompanied  by  additional  pift.«,  viz.,  the 
three  theolojtical  virtues,  the  infuwtl  moral  \  iiiups, 
the  seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  CJhost,  and  tlie  ixTMinal 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  aoul  of  ific  justi- 
fied. Tim  biter  it  is  that  crowns  and  complctca  the 
whole  proeeai  of  juatification.  We  muet  alio  men- 
tion three  qualttiee  apenal  to  juHtification  or  sanctify- 
ing srace:  its  uncertainty,  its  inccpialit y.  and  the 
posnSility  of  its  being  lost.  All  of  them  are  dia- 
metrically op|)oso<l  to  the  Protestant  coniept ittn, 
which  asserts  the  absolute  certainty  of  justification, 
ita  complete  eciuality,  and  the  im|K>^ibility  of  ita 
bditt  loat.  Finaj^,  the  fruita  of  juatification  are 
trMted.  Theae  rfpisn  under  the  beneficent  mflnence 
of  Rancfifyinp  grace,  which  enables  man  to  acquire 
merit  through  his  gtxKl  works,  that  is  to  say,  suikt- 
natural  merit  for  heaven.  I'lie  doctrine  on  grace  is 
concluded  with  the  proof  of  the  cxiatence,  the  condi- 
tions, and  the  objects  of  merit. 

(iv)  Sacraments  (De  «icnmMii<u).— This  section 
ia  divided  into  two  parte:  the  treatise  on  the  sacra- 
menta  in  (OWnU  and  that  on  the  sacraments  in 
portieuhir.  Afta*  having  defined  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  the  Christian  sacramenls,  and  what  is 
meant  by  the  sacrament  of  nature  and  the  Jewish 
rite  of  circumcision  as  it  prevailed  in  pre-Christian 
times,  the  next  important  step  ia  to  prove  the  eiist- 
enoe  of  the  seven  aaenunenta  aa  inatituted  by  Christ. 
The  essence  of  a  sacrament  requires  three  things:  an 
outward,  \nsible  sign,  i.  e.  the  matter  and  form  of  the 
sacrament;  interior  grace;  and  institution  by  Chri.st. 
In  the  dilficiiii  i)roblem  jus  to  whether  Christ  hinis«  If 
determine<l  the  matter  and  form  of  e:ich  sacrament 
apeoifically  or  only  genericaUy.  the  solution  must 
be  sought  through  dogmatic  and  bistoiieal  invert^ok- 
tions.  Special  importance  attaches  to  the  causality 
of  the  sacraments,  and  an  efficacy  ex  opcrr  opnrnio 
is  attributed  to  them.  Theologians  di.sputo  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  causality,  i.  e.  whether  it  is  phj-sical 
or  merely  moral.  In  the  case  of  each  sacrament, 
regard  must  be  had  to  two  fiersons,  the  recipient  ana 
the  minister.  The  objective  efficacy  of  a  sacrament 
is  wholly  independent  of  the  personal  sanctity  or  the 
indhndual  faith  of  the  minister.  The  only  requisite 
is  that  ho  who  confers  the  sacrament  intend  to  do 
what  the  Church  does.  As  regards  the  reci|»ient  of  a 
sacrament,  a  distinction  must  b<'  mafic  hitwc^'n 
valid  and  worthy  reception;  the  conditions  differ  with 
the  various  sacraments.  But  since  the  flee  Will  is 
required  for  vatidity,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  be 
foroed  to  receive  a  saenunent. 

Furthermore,  as  n^gards  the  s.icraments  in  particu- 
lar, the  conclusions  reachetl  with  reference  to  the 
nacrametits  in  general  <if  course  hold  ^cmhI.  Thus, 
in  the  caite  of  the  first  two  sacraments,  baptism  and 
confirmation,  we  muat  prove  in  detail  the  exisfenee 
of  the  three  raqolaitea  nentionrd  alwve,  aa  wdl  aa 


the  disposition  of  both  the  minister  and  the  recipient. 
The  question  whether  their  reception  is  abaolutelv 
necessaiy  or  only  of  precept  must  also  be  examined. 
More  than  ordinary  care  is  called  forintbediaettarion 
of  the  Eucharist,  which  ia  not  onlv  a  sacrament,  but 
also  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Everything 
centres  of  cour.se  around  the  dogma  of  the  Real 
Pres<>nce  of  Christ  under  the  apiHarauoes  of  bread 
and  wine.    His  presence  there  is  effected  by  means 
of  the  transubetantiation  of  the  Eucharistic  elements 
and  lasts  as  long  as  the  accidents  of  bread  and  wine 
remain  inoomqit.  The  do^ma  of  the  totaUtv  of  the 
Real  IVeaenee  means  that  m  each  indi\'iduar  species 
the  whole  Christ,  flesh  and  bloo<l,  lx>dy  and  soul, 
Divinity   and   humanity,    is   really   presint.  The 
Holy  Eucharist  is,  of  ■    ir>i  ,  .a  great  mvsten,-,  one 
that  rivals  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  oT  the  Hvpo- 
Btatie  Union.   It  presents  to  ua  a  tivth  utterhr  at 
variance  with  the  taatimony  of  our  aenaes,  aaking 
us,  as  it  does,  to  aawnt  to  the  continued  existence  of 
the  Euduu-istic  species  without  tl  i  ir  subject,  a  sort 
of  spiritual  existence,  unconfiixd  hy  .'•|)!ice,  yet  of  a 
human  bo<i\  ,  and,  again,  the  sin-ultaneous  prcsi nee  of 
Christ  in  many  different  places.    The  sacramental 
diameter  of  the  Eucharist  w  eetabliahed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  three  caaential  denenta.  Tbm  outwnid 
sign  oonsista  in  the  Euefaaristte  forms  of  bread  and 
wme  and  the  words  of  consecrat idn.    Its  in.stimtion 
by  Christ  is  guaranti  ed  both  by  the  judniise  of  Christ 
and  by  th(>  words  of  instiuitioii  al  the  1  !i.--t  .^ii|)[*er. 
Finally,  the  interior  effects  of  grace  are  produced 
by  the  worthv  reception  of  Holy  Communion.  Aa 
Chriat  ia  wholv  nreaent  in  aadi  apectee^  the  reoeption 
of  the  Eodianet  under  one  apeeiea  ia  aufHofawt  to 
obtain  fully  all  the  fruHB  of  the  aacramcBt.  Hcnee 
the  chalice  need  not  be  communicated  to  the  laity, 
thougli  at  tin  fs  the  Clnirch  has  so  allowed  it  to  be, 
but  not  in  any  .s«  n«^  as  though  such  were  neec^ary. 
Not  everyone  is  capable  of  pronouncing  the  n  ords  of 
OMiaeeration  with  sacramental  effect,  but  only  <iuta[ 
ordained  biehofis  and  priests;  for  to  them  alone  dfd 
Christ  communicate  the  nower  of  transubstantiation 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  tne  Mass.    A  distinct  phaM? 
of  the  Eucharist  is  its  sucrificial  character.  This 
is  proved  not  only  from  the  oldest  Fathers  and  the 
liturgical  practice  of  the  early  Christian  Chiirch, 
but  also  from  certain  prophecies  of  the  Old  Treta- 
ment  and  from  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the  I^t  Sup- 
per.  To  find  the  phyaiml  eeeence  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass,  we  must  conrider  its  easent  ial  dependence 
on,  and  relation  to.  rhe  WniMly  sai  lifK  c  of  tlicCroaB; 
for  the  Mass  is  a  commeinoratmn  of  the  latter,  its 
representation,  its  renewal,  and  its  application.  This 
intrinsically  relative  character  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Msaa  does  not  m  the  least  deatroy  or  leeeen  the  uni> 
versaiity  and  oneness  of  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross, 
but  rather  presuppoees  it;  likewise  the  intrinsic 
propriety  of  tie  >Ia.ss  is  ."^hown  precisely  in  this, 
that  it  neither  cfTects  nor  claims  to  effect  anything 
else  than  the  application  of  the  fruits  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  to  the  individual,  and  this  in  a  sacrificial 
manner.   The  essence  of  the  sacrifice  ia  generally 
thought  to  consist  neither  in  the  Offertoiy  nor  in  the 
Communion  of  the  celebrant,  but  in  the  double 
con.xccration.    Widely  divergent   are  the  views  of 
the  itieolopian.*!  as  to  the  metaphysical  esst-nce  of  the 
sacrifice  oi  the  Ma.ss,  that  is  to  say,  as  to  the  ouestion 
how  far  the  idea  of  a  real  sacrifice  is  verifieti  in  the 
double  consecration.   A  concurrence  of  opinion  OO 
this  point  is  all  the  more  difficult  owinn  to  the  fact 
that  the  very  idea  of  sacrifice  ia  involved  in  no  little 
obscurity.    As  reganls  the  cau.sality  of  the  sjicrifice 
of  the  Mass,  it  hart  all  the  effects  of  a  true  sacrifice; 
adoration^    thanksgiving,    imjx-tration,  atonenfiit. 
Most  of  it«  effects  are  tx  open  operata,  while  iM>nio 
depend  on  the  co-onoration  of  the  participants. 
Tiie  Sacrament  of  Penanee  preauppoam  Iho  Cliuicii'a 
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power  to  forgive  sins,  a  power  clearly  indicated  in 
the  Bible  in  the  words  with  which  Christ  instituted 
this  sacrament  (John,  xx,  23).  Moreover,  this  power 
is  abundantly  attested  both  by  the  patristic  belief 
in  the  Church's  power  of  the  Keys  and  by  the  history 
of  the  ancient  penitential  system.  As  at  the  time  of 
MontaniHin  and  Novatianlsm  it  wan  a  question  of 
vindicating  the  universality  of  this  itower,  so  nowa- 
days it  is  a  matter  of  defending  its  absolute  necessity 
and  its  judicial  form  against  the  attacks  of  Protes- 
tantism. These  three  qualities  manifest  at  the  same 
time  the  intrinsic  nature  and  the  essence  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  Penance.  The  universality  of  the  power 
to  forgive  sins  means  that  all  sins  without  exception, 
supposing^  of  course,  contrition  for  the  some,  can  be 
remitted  m  this  sacrament.  Owing  to  its  absolute 
necessity  and  its  judicial  form,  however,  the  sacra- 
ment really  becomes  a  tribunal  of  penance  in  which 
the  penitent  is  at  once  plaint  ifT,  defendant,  and  wit- 
ness, while  the  priest  acta  as  judge.  The  matter  of 
the  sacrament  consi-nts  in  the  three  acta  of  the  peni- 
tent: contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction,  while 
the  priestly  absolution  is  its  form.  To  act  as  judge 
in  tne  Sacrament  of  Penance,  the  confi>s8or  needs 
more  than  priestly  ordination:  he  must  also  have 

t'urisdiction.  which  may  be  restricted  more  or  less 
»y  the  ecclesiastical  superiors.  As  the  validity  of 
this  sacrament,  unlike  that  of  the  others,  depends 
essentially  on  the  worthiness  of  its  reception,  great 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  acts  of  the  penitent. 
Most  important  of  all  is  contrition  with  the  purpose 
of  amendment,  containing,  as  it  does,  the  virtue  of 
penance.  The  opinion,  held  by  many  of  the  early 
Scholastics,  that  perfect  contrition  ia  required  for 
the  validity  of  the  absolution,  is  quite  irreconcilable 
with  the  ex  opere  operalo  efficacy  of  the  sacrament; 
for  sorrow,  springing  from  the  motive  of  perfect 
love,  suffices  of  itself  to  free  the  sinner  from  all  guilt, 
quite  antecedent  to,  and  apart  from,  the  sacrament, 
though  not  indeed  without  a  certain  relation  to  it. 
According  to  the  mind  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  imper- 
fect contrition  (attrition),  even  when  actuated  by 
the  fear  of  hell,  is  sufficient  for  the  validity  of  the 
sacrament,  though  we  should,  of  course,  strive  to 
call  in  nobler  motives.  Therefore  the  addition  of  a 
formal  caritas  initialia  to  attrition,  as  the  Contri- 
tionists  of  to-day  demand  for  the  validity  of  absolu- 
tion, is  superfluous,  at  least  so  far  as  validity  ia 
concerned.  The  contrite  confession,  which  is  the 
second  act  of  the  penitent,  manifests  the  interior 
sorrow  and  the  readiness  to  do  penance  by  a  visible, 
outward  sign,  the  matter  of  the  sacrament.  Since 
the  Reformers  rejected  the  Sacrament  of  Penance, 
great  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  Biblical  and 
patristic  proof  of  its  exiatence  and  its  necessity. 
The  required  satisfaction,  the  third  act  of  the  peni- 
tent, U  fulfilled  in  the  penance*  (prayers,  fasting, 
alms)  which,  according  to  the  present  custom  of 
the  Church,  are  imposed  by  the  confeswr  immediately 
before  the  absolution.  The  actual  fulfilment  of  such 
penances  is  not  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  sacra- 
ment, but  belongs  rather  to  ita  integrity.  The 
Church's  extra-sacramental  remission  of  punishment 
due  to  sin  "is  called  indulgence.  This  power  of 
granting  indulgences,  both  for  the  hving  and  the 
dead,  is  include*!  in  the  power  of  the  Keys  committed 
to  the  Church  by  Christ. 

Extreme  Unction  may  be  considered  as  the  com- 
plement of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  inaamuch  as 
it  can  take  the  place  of  the  latter  in  case  sacramental 
confession  ia  impossible  to  one  who  ia  unconscious 
and  dangerously  ill. 

While  the  five  sacraments  of  which  we  have  treated 
so  far  were  institute*!  for  the  welfare  of  the  individual, 
the  laat  two.  Holy  Orders  and  Matrimony,  aim  rather 
at  the  well-being  of  human  aociety  in  general.  The 
Sacrament  of  Holy  Orders  ia  composed  of  various 


grades,  of  which  those  of  bishop,  priest,  and  deacon 
are  certainly  of  a  sacramental  nature,  whereas  that 
of  Hubdeacon  and  the  four  minor  orders  are  most 
probably  due  to  ecclesiastical  institution.  The 
decision  depends  on  whether  or  no  the  presentation 
of  the  instniments  is  esM*ntial  for  the  validity  of 
ordination.  In  the  case  of  the  sulxiiaconate  ana  the 
minor  orders  thia  presentation  indeed  occurs,  but 
without  the  simultaneous  imposition  of  hands.  The 
common  opinion  prevalent  to-day  holds  that  the 
imposition  of  hands,  together  with  the  invocation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  sole  matter  and  form  of 
this  sacrament.  And  since  thia  latter  obtains  only 
in  the  case  of  the  consecration  of  a  bishop,  prit!ttt, 
or  deacon,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  only  the 
three  hierarchical  grades  or  onlera  confer  ex  opere 
operalo  the  sacramental  grace,  the  sacramental  cnai^ 
acler,  and  the  corresponding  powers.  The  ordinary 
minister  of  all  orders,  even  those  of  a  non-sacramcntal 
character,  is  the  bi.shop.  But  the  pope  may  delegate 
an  ordinary  priest  to  ordain  a  subdeacon,  lector, 
exorcist,  acolyte,  or  ostiarius.  Beginning  with  the 
Rubdiaconate,  which  was  not  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
major  order  until  the  Middle  Ages,  celibacy  and  the 
recitation  of  the  Breviary  are  of  obligation. 

Three  disciplines  treat  the  Sacrament  of  Matri- 
mony: dogmatic  theology,  moral  theology,  and  canon 
law.  Dogmatic  theology  leads  the  way,  and  proves 
from  the  sources  of  faith  not  merely  the  sacramental 
nature  of  Christian  marriage,  but  also  ita  essential 
unity  and  indissolubility.  In  the  case  of  a  con- 
summated marriage  between  Christiana  the  marriage 
bond  ia  absolutely  indissoluble;  but  where  there  is 
Question  of  a  consummated  marriage  between  pagans 
tne  bond  may  be  diKsolved  if  one  of  the  parties  is 
converted  to  the  Faith,  and  if  the  other  conditions 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "Pauline  Privilege"  are 
fulfilled.  The  bond  of  a  non-consummated  marriage 
between  Christians  may  be  dissolved  in  two  cases: 
when  one  of  the  parties  concerned  makes  the  solemn 
profession  of  religious  vows,  or  when  the  pope,  for 
weighty  reasons,  dissolves  such  a  marriage.  Fi- 
nally, the  grounds  of  the  Church's  power  to  establish 
diriment  impedimenta  are  discussed  and  thoroughly 
proved. 

(v)  Eschatology  (De  notwimi*).— The  final  trea- 
tise of  dogmat  ic  theology  has  to  do  with  the  four  last 
things.  According  as  we  consider  either  the  indi- 
vidual or  mankind  in  general,  there  is  seen  to  be  a 
double  consummation  of  all  things.  For  the  indi- 
vidual the  la.st  things  are  death  and  the  particular 
judgment,  to  which  corresponds,  as  his  final  state  and 
condition,  either  heaven  or  hell.  The  consummation 
of  the  human  race  on  doomsday  will  be  preceded 
by  certain  indications  of  the  mipending  disaster, 
right  after  which  will  occur  the  resurrection  of  the 
dea<l  and  the  general  judgment.  As  for  the  opinion 
that  there  will  be  a  glorious  reign  of  Christ  upon 
earth  for  a  thousand  years  previous  to  the  final  end 
of  all  things,  suffice  it  to  remark  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  foundation  for  it  in  revelation,  and  even  a 
moderate  form  of  Chiliasm  must  be  rejected  as 
untenable. 

Dcfiuition  and  Naturp:  Kcr.v,  Einlritung  in  die  katkolittht 
Dovmaiik  (2ncl  od.,  Tahinsvo,  IS£0):  .S<-hrader,  De  Oteologia 
omeraiim  (Fmbiirif,  IWil);  Htrjrntm,  Outlinet  of  Dogmatic 
Thfiloaii,  I.  (I.on«l<)n,  18W>:  1  >)qq.;WiL8Ei^  and  Scanneu., 
A  Manual  of  Catholie  Theology  Bated  on  Stherben't  Doomalik, 
I  (Txindon.  1W»0>.  1  nqq.;  van  Noort,  Dt  fontibua  retelalioni* 
nemon  de  fidt  dirina  (2nd  f^.,  A mi)t4>rdani,  1011);  PicciKBLU, 
Dt  ntthnlico  di>omatt  unitrrnm.  Ditt/uintio  Ihe^ogiea  contra 
Modemitta*  (Rome,  1911);  PoHLB.  God:  flit  KnowaMity, 
Kfenct  and  Attribute*,  tr.  PxKvaa,  (St.  Louis,  Iftl  1),  pp.  1-14: 
SniKCBEW,  Die  Mu'terien  det  Ckriitentums  (3rd  ed.,  Frrlburg, 
1!M2);  .ScHAN'i  in  Kirrhmlezikrm,  t.  v.  Tkeotogie. — From  tb« 
Anelirnn  :<tiindpoint:  Hall,  Introduction  to  Dogmatic  Theologyi 
(NVw  York,  1067). 

Dojfniatic  Thrology  an  a  SlHrnce:  RcHAiri,  Iii  die  Theoloai$ 
eine  Witttntehaftt  (TQbinifi'n.  IflOO);  Rhaio,  Prrihrit  der 
loyihiiehen  For$ehuno  in  krilitcher  u.  rhriitliehrr  Fauung  (Fnuj^Hl 
1894);  TON  Hkbtuno,  Da*  Prineip  dt*  KalholitUmwt ^^^^^ 


Wbmudkafl  (4th  ed..  Fn>iburc,  IfiSO);  PsimrBii.  VoraviMt- 

runc'h^tf  Forti-hung,  fririt  Wiitrntfhaft  u.  Kalhoiiritmut  (Vionn*. 
ItilCi,  D<iSAi,  Freihttt  rfrr  Winmtettafl  (Inanbruck,  1910); 
FuiurrcB,  AuionUU  H.  FrtikeU  (Kempten,  IVIU);  CoHAUaa, 
J><u  medtm*  DmUtm  9iim  di*  modmvt  Dtnl^nikeit  m.  ikn  Omum 
(Colocne,  1911). — ^Aboot  the  anti  Modrnuit  oath  ef.  Rbikbolo. 
thr  AmUmodtmMtnmil  «.  die  Frrihru  der  Wiuttuchafl  (Viaona, 
BAtra.  Klarktil  u.  WahrhtU.  Eint  ErkUtrvn^  da  Amti- 
modtrninteneid*  (Fmburn.  11)11);  Maiix.  hrr  Kid  uuicr  dm 
Modrrrntmtu  u.  die  Otarhxi-hlffmst hunij  (Trii  r.  I'.tll  i.  Mai-h- 
•acii,  btr  Bid  wider  den  Modrmitmu*  (Culu«Be,  l&ll):  Vsa- 
wsnw.  PkiUtupkU  «.  TktcUatt  tat  MiUtlaUmr.  Dit  kUtmimtim 
Fawwiiwlitmjwi  dm  AntimodemUmtu  (Bonn,  1911). 
The  Melboda:  Da  8meot.  Pnnnpet  dr  Ui  rriliqut  kitlarvtut 

iLi^Kc,  1883);  Lanolom  rr  HrioNOB««,  Intrmiurtion  out  Htuit» 
utori^M  (3nJ  ni.,  Pun",  H*ii5l;  ^\Y.t\'snr.iyi,  Lthrhuch  lirr  hi»- 
taritehtn  Milhude  u.  ( -i  l.i  i'Kilusojihic  (5th  eil.,  1,' ipfig, 
1908). — On  the  ijcbola«tic  ntt'ttKxl  <•(.  KLStrraM.  Theoioijie  dtr 


VormU,  V  Gliid  «L.  MOaatar.  1874).  1  aq.:  Woltv.  Cnd»  t« 
AtlalKsaat:  ShaH  »mNm  in  RmriM  Ormk  PkilMOfAy  and  itt 

ReltUion  to  Ckrittianity  (London,  1891);  Rickabt,  Scholanlieitm 
(I.unilon,  1^)9);  Orabmann,  (ittckichte  drr  Meholaxli%i-hfn 
iiHhtxIt,  I,  II  (Fn  il'urc,  inOft-lU.  On  N»w^B(chola<itici«ii  if. 
TaLamo,  U  rinnottimfnio  titl  prrturrr  tomi'ttco  (Sipna,  1.S7H); 
BuiTlUKa,  L'ttud*  dt  la  Somme  IhitAofuque  dt  SU  Thoma*  (Fri< 
faourc  1893):  D«  Wclt.  Introduttiim  A  la  >*ilwwf*<t  iiif> 
aealaahfM  (Loavaln,  1904). — SulMidiary  to  thoae  ara:  8HMM^ 
CTLtp,  Lextem  ptripaMieum  phihyophieo-thtnlooicum  (Naplet, 
1873);  ScaOn,  Tkoma»-Leiikon  (2nd  ed.,  Padrrborn,  1895): 
Garcia,  Lexicon  »chola»tirum.  in  quo  definitionti,  dintinttiimti  tt 
tfata  a  Joannt  Dun»  .Sr<tli)  i  ifmnunlur  (Q<inrtn  <  l!i,  I'JlO).— 
feriodicaU;  Dimu    Thomas    (I'mccnu,    1870);   Jahrbueh  /Or 

1887 —  }:  PkOoufphineht  JaArtntek  UrmrrmontOwcHfi  (TVilda. 

1888—  —);  RrT«#  thomtJtle  frriLimrR.   IWM  );   Rrru*  nio-*eo- 

tuH^pM  (Louvain,  IH'M  );  Hnx.tla  tlx  Fxlowifia  neo~tcholajitica 

glotaaee,  IflOS  );  denna  t^nnxiti  iMudrid.  1900  ). — On 
yftieism  ef.  8AlfDREAl%  Lf*  ilnir<»  </«■  M  t«>  tpinlxirUr  (2  vol*., 
Aimgn,  1897);  Idbm,  La  tit  d' union  d  y>t«M  (Anfen,  1900); 
hSSuVm  ■WifttMi  (Pari*.  1902):  l»Mi.l4ajMt»  iHl»ii*iMift  ■■ 
dl» la  Wa  tvirthtdU  (AnKcn.  1908):  Povlaix.  Dm  Or6emd^anim 
(Slh  Paris.  IWXi).  tr.  Yorke  SMrrn.  lM«  Oracrt  of  Intrrior 
Pra^tT  (Ixjntlon.  ICIOi;  Zahv.  Einfi.hr'ino  in  die  cAri*UieMa 
Atyttk  (I'a.HTl.orn.  r.»<)M;  SiiaHI'K,  .\Jtj  t.Htm:  lit  True  S'ature 
ami  V.,/ijr  c|,,,ml..n.  r.tld). 

Rrlatiuii  to  other  brioncet;  STArotNviEiKB,  Encukln^Kldit 
itr  Tluolovi*  (FYoiburi,  1834-40);  WivrHMftuu.  Knet/UopOdU 
itr  kalMiadkin  Thioloaie  (LaBdahut,  1874):  Kan,  fncyMonddia 
tL  M*lhodologi»  drr  Thet>loy\'  (Frrihurir.  !!*92):  Kbiko,  Eneff 
Mtipadit  dtr  thtotoffx'chrn  \\'i<x<-r,,ri,„/i  nrhti  .K{e4h«d«nluirt  (mi 
•rt.,  Frrihurg.  1910);  Nkwusv,  Iflm  .>/  n  UnirerfHy  (Ijondon, 
lvS<>3);  Clkmi-Vh.  Sch'ila.iliritrxim  ^mlntiia  PhiUuojihxam  etite 
Thtolouxir  ancillitm  (MUti.^iir,  IS'iTi;  Km  in,  Win»en  \i,  (ilauben 
Ond  e<i.,  Msini,  IUOI^k  {S htuvxtas ,  (llauhen  u.  W'itttn  (Mh  wLt 
FMburK,  1911);  WilijiaKN.  OetehicKte.  de*  Idenlitmu*  <S  Tola., 
Bniniwu-k.  IIKMS);  Hrn7.  E>*-n  hintnriqxit  *ur  Un  mpporti 
eritrf  la  I'hUoBophie  et  la  Fox  dr  H'  rengrr  <i  St.  Thrrmtin  i  I'.iriH, 
IWO).  Diviison  and  C'<nt«'nt»:  I'ohle.  ('hr\stUeh-hith,,h-rh' 
D  finuitik  in  Dxr  KtiUur  dtr  Gei}rnxeart  by  HlNvicBrRO  (I/<  i[iiiK, 
VMM),  I.  IV.  2,  p.  37  aqq.:  UrmMaaa,  Timolhy.or  LeUrrt  to  a 
Young  Theologian,  tr.  SWBA  (Sk.  httvi*,  ISQS);  BoctMl,  Clirto^ 
Studie,  (Philftdrlpbia,  ISMT:  8o*innsx«  n*  MMfa  ahuKw 
(Londou.  1908). 

B.  Hialory  of  Dogmatic  Theology. — The  impos- 
ing edifice  of  Catholic  tht!ol(>K>'  has  been  reared 
not  by  individual  nations  and  taea,  but  rather  by  the 
combined  cfTort«  of  all  nations  and  the  theoloKians 
of  even*  ccntur>'.  Nothing  could  he  iiiorf  ii\  vari;incc' 
with  the  Pflsontial  chararlcr  of  thtHiIogy  than  an 
endeavour  to  H«>t  upon  it  the  stamp  of  nationiiliMii : 
liJw  the  Catholic  Church  itst^lf,  theology  must  ever 
be  intarnational.  In  the  history  of  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy, aa  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  three  periods 
may  be  distinguished:  (1)  the  patristic;  (2)  the 
medieval;  f3)  flir-  mo<ifrn. 

(1)  The  Patristic- Period  (about  a.  D.  lOO  S0()).— 
Thr  Clrt'at  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  the  errleyia^ti- 
cal  writers  of  the  first  8(X)  years  rendenxi  inii)ortanf 
•ervioea  by  their  positive  demonstration  and  their 
roeculative  treatment  of  docmatio  truth.  It  is  the 
Fathers  who  are  honoured  oy  the  Church  as  her 
principal  thecilocians,  excelling  as  thoy  did  in  purity 
of  faith,  sanftity  of  life,  and  fiilneHs  of  wisiloni, 
virtues  wliiifi  are  not  always  to  he  fotinil  in  tliose 
who  are  known  simy)Iy  .a.><  eccle8ia?<t  iral  writers.  Ter- 
tullian  (I),  about  KM)},  wlio  din!  a  Montanist,  and 
Olino  (d.  254),  who  abtmed  a  inarkedliMoiBg  towards 
HoMDlBm,  strajred  far  from  the  Mth  of  trath.  But 
even  some  of  the  Fathers,  e.  g.  St.  Cyprian  (d.  2.Wi 
and  St.  nroRory  of  Nyssa,  went  astray  on  individual 
jKiints;  tlie  former  in  regard  to  the  hapti.sm  of  heretics, 
the  latter  in  the  matter  of  apocaUKtaaia.   It  waa 


not  so  much  In  the  cateefaetical  schools  of  Alexandrui, 

Antiorh,  and  Kdcssa  as  in  tlie  Ptruggle  with  the 
gr.-al  heresies  of  the  ago  tliaf  patri.slic  theologj'  devel- 
oped. This  .s<'rve8  to  explain  the  character  of  the 
patristic  literature,  which  is  apologetical  and  polem- 
ical, porenetieal  and  aaeetic,  with  a  wealth  of  exeget- 
ioal  imdoiB  <n  every  page;  for  (he  xoots  of  thet^onr 
are  in  the  Hble,  e.s|>ccially  hi  the  Gospels  and  in 

the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Although  it  v. a.;;  not  rhe 
intention  of  the  Fathers  to  give  a  lueilKHiiral  and 
systeni.ilic  treatise  of  theologj-,  nt  vertln  It  .-s  so 
tiiorougldy  did  they  **andlit  the  great  dogmas  from 
the  positiVc,  siM^uIathre^  and  ap<rfofletic  standpoini 
thai  Uugr  laid  the  permanent  foundatioDa  lor  tibe 
oenturiea  to  follow.  Quite  justly  doea  Mfihier  caB 
attention  to  f!u'  faif  that  all  modes  of  treatment 
may  be  fouml  in  the  writings  of  the  .Vnostolie  rathera: 
the  apologetic  style  is  repres<'iited  hy  ttie  letter  of 
Dio^etua  and  the  letters  of  Ignatius;  the  do^* 
matie  in  pnado-Bamabas:  the  moral,  in  the  Paator 
of  Hennas;  wbod  kw,  in  Uw  leUar  «l  Si.  ClaiM«t«C 
Rome;  ditnek  Uatory,  in  the  Aeta  of  the  martyrdom 
of  Polycarp  and  IgDatuis.  Owing  to  the  unexpected 
re<'ovory  of  lost  manusc  ripts  we  m.ay  add:  the  litur- 
gical st>Ie.  in  tile  ni<iaclit  ;  tin   cntectiet ical,  in  the 

Proof  of  tiie  Apostolic  Preaching"  by  St.  Ireiueus. 

Although  the  dilTerent  epocns  m.  the  patristic 
ago  overlap  each  other,  it  may  be  aaid  in  general 
that  the  aiK>lo|ptie  atjrle  predominated  in  the  firat 
epoch  up  to  (  oust  ant  ine  the  Great,  while  in  the 
second  ej)och,  that  is  to  say  up  to  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, dogmatic  hierature  prevailed.  We  ran  liere 
only  trace  iu  the  most  general  outlines  this  theologi- 
ciU' activity,  leaving  to  patrology  the  diaanaaioo  of 
the  literary  detaila. 

When  the  Christian  writers  entered  the  Usta  fgr^Tff 
paganism  and  Judaism,  a  double  task  awaited  them ; 
they  had  to  explain  the  principal  fniths  of  natural 
religion,  such  as  (Jixl,  the  soul,  creation,  immortahty, 
and  freedom  of  the  will;  at  the  same  time  they  bad 
to  defend  the  chief  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith, 
as  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  etc.,  and  had  to  prove 
their  sublimity,  ))eauty,  and  conformity  to  reason. 
The  band  of  loyal  champions  who  fought  against 
pagan  Polytheism  and  idolatry  is  very  lar{<e:  Justin, 
Athenagoras,  'J'aiian.  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Her- 
mias,  Tertuliian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  C>rigen, 
Cyprian^  Minucius  In  lix,  Commodianus,  Arnobius, 
Lactantms,  Prudentius,  Firmicius  Materntis,  Euse- 
bius  of  Cssarea,  Athanasius,  (ireuory  of  Xaziansus. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Nilus,  Theodoret,  Orosius,  ana 
Auf^ustine.  The  most  eminent  writers  in  the  strug- 
gle agiiinst  Judaism  were:  Justin,  Ti  rtulUan,  Hippol- 
ytus,  Cyprifui,  Athanasius,  (in  gory  of  Xyssa, 
Epijthanius,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  .-Vlexandria,  Isidore 
of  Seville.  The  attacka  of  the  Fathers  were  not. 
of  course,  auned  at  th«  laraelitic  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  was  a  revealed  religion,  but  at  the 
obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who,  clin||ing  to  the  deed 
leMer  of  the  Law.  refus4>d  to  reoogmaa  the  pmplietie 

bpirit  of  the  Old  Testaruent. 

But  far  greater  profit  resultedfrom  conflict  with  the 
heresies  of  the  first  eight  centuries.  As  the  flint, 
when  it  is  struck  by  Uie  steel,  ^ves  off  luminoua 
sparks,  so  did  dogma,  in  its  clash  with  heretical  teacb> 
ing,  shed  a  new  and  wonderfully  brilliant  light.  Aa 
the  errors  were  legion,  it  w.as  natural  that  in  the 
course'  of  the  centuries  all  tlie  principal  dogmas  were, 
one  by  one.  treated  in  monographs  which  establislnMl 
their  truth  and  provided  them  with  a  philosophical 
basis.  The  struggle  of  the  Fathm  against  Gnosti- 
cism, Maniduaiam,  and  Priacilhaniam  aanred  not  only 
to  bring  mto  dearer  Hght  the  esaenee  of  God,  ere»- 
tion,  the  proltlem  of  evil;  it  moreover  secured  the  true 
)rinciy>les  of  faith  and  the  Church's  authority  against 
ereth  al  al x  rrai  i' in«.     In  the  mighty  struggle  against 

Mooarchiamam,  Sabellianism,  and  Arianism  an  op* 
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pagtiuilty  WM  sfforded  to  the  Fathers  and  the  ceou- 

menical  councils  to  establish  the  true  meaning  of  the 
dog:ma  of  the  Trinity,  to  secure  it  on  all  sidcH  and  to 
draw  out,  by  HtMTulation,  its  Rr  iiuinc  import.  When 
the  contest  with  EunornianiMm  broke  out,  the  firee  of 
thetdogical  and  philosophical  criticism  puriKed  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  our  loaoyjedfB  ot  Hin^  bjalh 
earthly  and  heovenly.  Of  wurM>wiae  hitePMt  wen 
the  Christological  disputes,  which,  beginning  with  the 
rise  of  Apollinarianisin,  reached  their  chnuix  in  Nes- 
torianisrn,  Monnidiysit ism,  and  Monothelitism,  and 
were  revived  once  more  in  AdoptioiUBm.  Ib  thia  lon^ 
ml  bitter  Strife,  the  doctrine  of  Chrisftpcnon,  of  thi^ 
InainMitNa,  «Da  Aedemptlon,  and  in  og—wion  here- 
with MarioiofSf  abo.  was  phused  on  «  mm  and  per- 
manent foundntinn,  from  which  the  Church  has  never 
varied  a  hair's  breadth  in  hiter  ages.  The  following 
may  be  mentioned  a)^  tlic  Ivtstcrn  ("hanj|)ions  in  this 
8cienti6c  dispute  on  the  Trinity  and  ChriHtologv:  the 
neat  Alexandrines,  Clement,  Origen,  and  Diuymus 
tht  Blind;  the  heroic  AthanasiiM  and  the  three  Cap- 
padodans  (Basil,  Gregory  of  Nariansas,  and  Gregory 
of  Nyssa) ;  Cyril  of  Alexandria  antl  I^'ontius  of  Byz:in- 
tium;  finally,  Maximus  the  Confessor  and  John 
Damascene.  In  the  West  the  leaders  were:  Tertul- 
lian,  Cyprian,  Hilary  of  Poitiers,  Ambrose,  Augustine, 
Jerome,  Fulgent  ius  of  Ruspe,  and  the  two  pope% 
I  and  Gregorv  I.  As  the  coatsst  frith  FuapHi- 
iim  aod  8eini-pelagiani.Hm  purifled  the  dognaa  of 
grace  and  liberty,  providenre  and  predestination, 
original  sin  and  the  condition  of  our  firnt  parents  in 
Paratlise,  so  in  like  manner  the  conte^is  with  the 
Donatists  brought  out  more  clearly  and  strongly  the 
doetrine  of  the  sacraments  (baptism),  the  hierarchical 


itittttaoB  of  th«  Ghurd^hariNMialerAM^ 
_  snfhorHsr,  and  her  nliJlibifitv.  In  aO  theos 

atruggles  it  was  AufsHHtino  who  ever  led  with  indomi- 
table courage,  and  next  to  hitn  <';iiii(  (  )pt;if  uh  ofMileve 
and  a  long  line  of  devoted  liisripjcs.  The  last  (•<nitcst 
was  decided  by  the  Second  Council  of  Nic^a  (787} ;  it 
•was  in  tUa  atniggia  thaty  under  the  leadership  of  St. 
John  DamaMMMM^  tiw  oommanion  of  lainta^  the  invo- 
eaftioB  of  the  aaiiMai  tiia  rmenlAon  of  reliea  and  holy 

images  were  plaoed  OB  a  scientifir  basis. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  brief  cxulme  lluil  the  dog- 
matic teachings  of  the  Fathir,-*  are  a  collection  of 
monographs  rather  than  a  systematic  exposition. 
But  the  Fathers  broke  the  groimd  and  furnished  the 
material  for  erecting  the  qratem  afterwarda.  In  the 
esae  of  iobm  of  them  there  are  ovideBt  rfgna  of  an  at- 
tempt to  synthesize  dogma  into  a  complete  and  or- 
ganic whole.  Irena^us  (Adv.  bar.,  III-V)  shows 
traces  of  this  tpinienry;  the  well-known  trilogy  of 
Clement  of  Al«".xandria  (d.  217)  marks  an  advance  in 
the  same  direction;  but  the  most  successful  effort  in 
Chr^rtian  antiquity  to  systematise  the  principal  dog- 
mas of  faith  was  made  by  Origen  in  his  work  "I>e 
principiis",  which  is  unfortunately  disfigured  by  seri- 
ous errors.  His  work  against  CJelsus,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  classic  in  apologetics*  and  of  Ia.«ting  value. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (d.  394),  skilled  in  matters  philo- 
sophical and  of  much  the  same  bent  of  mind  as 
Origen,  ondeavoured  in  his  "Large  Catechetical 
lYeatise"  (KirfotKartxvTuAfiiiiym)  tocomlatein  a 
broad  synthetic  view  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Sacraments.  In  the 
same  manner,  though  somewhat  fragmentarily, 
Hilary  (d.  366)  developed  in  his  valuable  work 
"De  Trinitate"  the  prmcipal  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  catechetical  instructions  of  St.  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  (d.  386),  especially  his  five  mysta- 
ffogical  treatises,  on  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  three 
Sacraments  of  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  contain  an  almost  comjilrff  d' L'lii  i'if 
treati.se.  St.  Epiphanius  (d.  4(K)),  in  hi.s  two  work!* 
"Ancoratus"  and  "Panarium",  aimed  at  a  complete 
dogmatic  treatise  and  St.  Ambraae  (d.  397}  in  hia 


chief  worits:  -T>e  Me",  "De  Sphritu  8.",  «*De  in 

carnatione",  "Do  mystcriis",  "De  poenitentia", 
treated  the  main  points  uf  do>;ina  masterfully  and  in 
classic  Latinity,  though  without  any  attempt  at  a 
unif^inc  synthesis.  In  regiud  to  the  Trimty  and 
ChnstOlOgjr,  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (d.  444)  is  even 
tiwtmw  WL  BEU)del  ffv  doamatio  thaoloiiiaBB>  Thotudi 
an  th«  writbfgi  of  St.  Avgusthie  (d.  430)  are  an  m- 
exhaustible  mme,  yet  he  f la.'^  writ  t  on  one  or  two  works, 
as  the  "  IX'  fide  et  svmbolo  "  ant]  the  Enchiridiimi", 
which  may  justly  l>e  callini  ronipemJiu  of  dogmatic 
and  moral  theology.  UmjurjiaWd  is  his  speculative 
work  "De  Trinitate".  His  disciple  Fulgentiua  of 
Bum  (d.  588)  wrolo  an  octemiva  and  thorough  con- 
MoB  of  faith  under  thatitk^  "Dafidaad^um, 
sen  re^ula  rect«e  fidei",  a  VBRtaUa  troawna  for  the 
theoloniaii.'i  of  his  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Patri.sfic  Age  Isidore  of 
Seville  (d.  630)  in  the  West  and  John  Damascene 
(b.  ab.  700)  in  the  East  paved  the  way  for  a  system- 
atic treatOMat  of  docnalio  theology.  Following 
closely  theteaehlBgiof  St.  Aogoatfaie  and  8t.  Gregory 
the  Great,  St.  Isidore  proposed  to  rollf  ct  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  earlier  Fathers  and  to  hand  them  down  as  a 
preeious  inheritance  to  po.'^terify.  The  results  of  this 
undertaking  were  the  "Libri  HI  sententiarumseude 
amuno  bono".  Tuua  of  Saragossa  (Q0O)  had  tha 
am  «Dd  in  view  m  hia  "libri  V  aaBtantianon". 
'tlw  work  of  St.  Jahn  Danaaeene  (d.  alter  7M)  was 
crowned  with  atfll  pMter  .«iicce<<>>;  for  not  only  aid  he 

f;ather  the  tcaehlngB  and  views  of  the  Greek  Fathers, 
)ut  by  reducing  them  to  a  systematic  whole  he 
deserves  to  be  called  the  first  and  the  onlv  scholastic 
among  the  Greeks.  His  main  work,  which  is  divided 
into  three  parta^  ia  entitled:  "Fona  aaentiie"  («-irH^ 
'yMt*<Hfi),beeaiMeitwaaiBteaded  to  bo  tile  source,  not 
morrly  of  theology,  but  of  philosophy  and  Cluirrh 
historv  an  well.  The  third  or  theological  j)art,  known 
a.s  "  I-',x]>osjt in  fidci  orthodoxa- "  'f<f^«<rit  ri^t  ip$oi6^v 
xlffT fu>t),  is  an  excellent  combination  of  positive  and 
scholastic  theology^  and  aims  at  thoroughness  both  in 
establishing  ana  m  elucidating  the  truth.  Greek 
theology  has  never  gone  beyond  St.  John  Damascene, 
a  standstill  caused  priticipnlly  by  the  Photian  schism 
(869).  The  only  Greek  prior  to  him  who  had  pro- 
duced a  com[j|i  tp  system  nf  thcolo^ry  was  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  in  the  fifth  century;  but  he 
was  more  popular  in  the  West,  at  least  from  the  eighth 
oentunr  on,  than  in  the  Eaat.  Although  he  oj^op^v 
wove  fiito  the  geuuiBO  Catholic  syatem-  neo-PlaUmie 
thoughts  and  phrases,  nevertheless  he  enjoyed  an 
unparalleled  reputation  among  thegreat^Scholastics 
of  ihf  Mi(l<il>'  .\^;i;'s  hcrause  he  was  supposetl  to  have 
been  a  di.seiplc  of  the  Apostles.  For  all  that,  Scholas- 
ticism did  not  take  its  guidance  from  St.  John  Damas- 
cene or  Pseudo-Dionysius,  but  from  St.  AuKustine, 
the  greatest  of  the  Fathers.  AuKustinian  Uiought 
runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  the  whole  progress 
of  Western  philosophy  and  theology.  It  was  Au- 
gustini'  who  led  everywherr,  who  alwavB  pointed  out 
the  right  path,  and  from  whom  all  schools  sought 
direction.  Even  the  heretics  tried  to  bolster  up  their 
errors  with  the  strength  of  his  reputation.  To-day  his 
greafaMM  li  recognised  and  appraeiated  more  and 
more,  as  specialized  research  goes  more  deeply  into 
his  works  and  brings  to  view  his  genius.  As  Scheeben 
remarks,  "It  would  be  easy  to  compile  from  his \iTiting8 
a  rich  8>'Btem  of  dopnatic  theology."  We  cannot 
help  a<lmirin{j  the  skill  with  which  he  ever  kept  God. 
as  the  beginnmg  and  end  of  all  things,  in  the  central 
position,  even  where  he  was  compelled  to  depart  firom 
earlier  opinions  which  he  had  found  to  be  untenable. 
The  English-speaking  world  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
\'(  lurahle  Hene  dl.  T'.iH),  a  contcnijiorarv  of  St  Jfihn 
Daniawene.  Owing  to  hi.s  unu.sually  solid  education 
in  theologj',  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Bilile  and 
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Joint  the  patrblie  wMi  the  mediend  htakny  of 

theoloay. 

(2)  Thp  Middle  Arc*  (80()- 1.500) —The  b^-pnninKs 
of  Scliolasiicifiin  may  be  traced  back  to  tlic  <i;iys  of 
('harieniaKiip  (d.  S14).  Thence  it  progressed  iii  ever- 
quickening  development  to  the  tme  of  Anselm  of 
Caaterbuiy,  fienMrd  of  Claimuix,  and  Pet«r  the 
Lombttrd,  and  oawMd  to  its  fun  growth  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (first  epoch,  KOO-1200).  The  most  brilliant 
period  of  Selioiiuiticisin  embraces  about  100  ycjirs 
(second  epoch,  I20<>-13(X)),  and  with  it  are  connected 
the  nam(>s  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  Albertus  Magnus, 
Bona  vent  are,  Tbomaa  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Soot  us. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  owing 
to  the  predominance  of  Nominalism  and  to  the  aad 
condition  of  the  Church,  "i  In  ItltioiOT  b«|HI  tO 
dine  (third  epoch,  13(X)-15O0). 

(a)  First  Epoch:  Beginning  and  Prngrcss  of  Scho- 
lasUciam  (800-1200).— In  the  tirst  half  of  this  epoch, 
up  to  the  time  of  St.  Ansetm  of  Canterbury,  the 
tbeolagiana  were  mora  ooDoeined  with  in«eervin|(  than 
wfth  develop  ing  the  treasuree  stored  up  in  the  writings 


of  the  Fathers.  The  sacred  science  was  cultivated 
nowhere  with  greater  industry  thuii  in  the  cathedral 
and  monastic  m:hools,  founded  and  fostered  by  Charle- 
magne. The  earliest  signs  of  a  new  thought  fmpcared 
in  tne  ninth  oenturv  during  the  discuH.sionM  relative  to 
the  Lsat  Supper  (Paschasius  Radbertus,  Ratranmu^ 
Rabsmis  Maurus).  These  q>eculations  were  canM 
to  a  peatar  depth  in  the  second  Eucharistic  contro- 
versy agunst  Berengarius  of  Tours  (d.  1088),  (Lan- 
fr;inc,  Cluitmund,  Alger,  Hugh  of  Langres,  etc.). 
Unfortunately,  the  only  systematic  theologian  of  this 
time,  Scotufl  Eriugena  (d.  after  870).  was  an  avowed 
Panthds^  so  that  the  name  of  "Fattier  of  Scholasti- 
cism "  whidi  some  would  give  him,  is  wholly  unmerited. 
But  the  one  who  fully  deserves  this  title  is  St.  An- 
selm of  Canterbury  (d.  1109).  For  he  was  the  first  to 
bring  a  .shan>  logic  to  bear  upon  the  principal  dogmas 
of  Christianity,  the  first  to  unfold  and  ex])lain  their 
meaning  in  every  detail,  and  to  draw  u]>  a  scientific 
plan  for  the  stately  edifice  of  dogmatic  theology. 
Taking  the  substanoe  of  his  doetiiM fram  Augustine, 
St.  Anaehn,  as  a  philosoiiher,  was  not  so  much  a  dis- 
ciple of  Anstotte  as  of  Plato,  in  whose  masterly  dia- 
logues he  had  been  fhorougnly  schooled.  Another 
pillar  of  the  Church  wa.s  St.  tiemard  of  Clairvaux 
(d.  lir)3),  the  "Father  of  Mysticism".  Thoug^  for 
the  roost  part  the  author  of  ascetic  works  with  • 
mysti(»l  tendency,  he  used  the  weapons  of  f^nttih^ 
theology  against  Abelaxd's  Rationalism  and  the  «s- 
ugerated  Realism  of  Gilbert  de  La  Porrfe.  It  is  unon 
the  doctrine  of  An.s<'Iiu  und  Bernard  that  the  SnholaH- 
ticfl  ()(  succce<linK  geniTations  took  their  stand,  and  it 
wa."*  their  spirit  which  lived  in  the  lhcok))iic!il  efforts 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  Lqh  piominent,  yet  note- 
worthy, are:  Rupreefai  of  Deats,  Wflham  of  TUany, 
Oaufndus,  and  others. 

TIm  first  attempts  at  a  theological  system  may  be 
seen  in  the  sr>-<>till(  <l  "  R<M)kH  of  Sentences",  colhrtions 
and  inter|)rctfitionf4  of  (juotations  from  the  Tat  hers, 
more  <'«p«'(  iully  of  8t.  Augustine.  One  of  the  earliest 
of  these  books  is  the  "Summa  scnteotiarum "  of 
Hu^h  of  St.  Victor  (1141).  His  works  are  charao- 
tcnied  throughout  by  a  dose  adherenee  to  St.  Aiipis> 
tiw  and.  acoording  to  the  verdict  of  Sehesbcn,  may 
even  yet  serve  as  guides  for  beginners  in  the  theology 
of  St.  AuKU.'^tine.  I>es.s  i)nu.He  is  due  to  the  similar 
Work  of  I!i  Ix  it  PuUeyn  (d.  1146),  who  is  careless  in 
arrangmg  the  matter  and  confuses  the  various  ques- 
tions of  which  he  treats.  Peter  the  Lombard, 
callfld  the  "MagiBter  Scntentiaram"  (d.  1164).  on 
the  other  hand,  stands  far  above  fhem  all.  what 
Cratian  had  dt)tu>  fnr  cmnn  law  the  Tnnib.-ird  did 
for  <logTnatic  arui  nmril  theology.  With  untiring 
industry  lie  sifted  uini  i  \pl;iini'd  nmi  paraphrased  the 
oatristio  lore  in  his  "Li^  IV  sentenliarum",  and 


tfw  aiieuHaiMBt  which  he  adopted  was,  m  wpitt  of 

t'lc  JacuniP,  so  excellent  that  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century  hi.s  work  was  the  .standard  text-book  of 
th<«ilo>;y.  The  work  of  interjiret ing  thid  master- 
piece began  ;us  early  as  the  thirteenth  centur>',  and 
there  wa.s  no  thcokigiaii  of  iioto  in  the  Middle  Agsi 
who  did  not  write  »  oaaaieBtenr  oo  the  Sentences 
of  the  Lombard.  Handreds  of  these  oommentarics 
an-  still  resting,  unprin»e<l,  beneath  the  dust  of  the 
libraries.  No  other  work  exerteti  such  a  powerful 
influence  on  the  (ievclopnieiit  of  scholastic  tneologj'. 
Neither  the  aiuilogous  work  of  his  disciple,  Peter  of 
Poitiers  (d.  1205),  nor  the  important  "Suana 
aurea"  of  William  of  Aunna  (d.  after  1290)  super- 
seded the  Lombard's  *'8entenees".  Along  with 
Alain  of  Lille  (d.  1203),  William  of  Auvergne  fd. 
1248),  who  died  as  Archhi-shoj)  of  Paris,  deserves 
Hpc<'ia!  mention.  Tllou(^h  pnl'crring  the  free,  un- 
schohustic  method  of  an  earlier  age,  he  yet  shows 
himself  at  once  an  original  philosopner  aind  a 
found  theok)giaii.  Inumura  as  ia  his  numerota 
monographs  on  the  Trinity,  the  Ineaniation,  the 
Sacraments,  etc., he  took  into  account  the  anti-Chris- 
tian attacks  of  the  Arabian  exponent.s of  .•\rigtoteIean- 
ism,  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  eonn<  rr  in^-  jink  between 
this  age  and  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

(b)  Second  Epoch:  Seholastioisn  at  its  Zenith 
(1200-1300).— This  period  of  Seholsstiehai  was 

marked  not  only  by  the  appearance  of  the  "Theolog- 
ical SummiD",  but  also  by  the  huildmg  of  tlie  great 
Gothic  cathe<irals,  which  be.tr  u  sort  of  affinity  to 
the  lofty  structures  of  Scholasticism.  (Cf.  Eniil 
Michael,  S.  J.,  "Geschichte  dcs  deutschen  Volkes 
vom  13.  Jahrh.  bis  sum  Auagang  des  Mittelalteia"t 
V,  Fkeibiiii,  1911,  15  sq.)  Another  charaelsrisas 
feature  was  the  fact  that  in  the  thirteenth  century 
the  champions  of  Scholasticism  were  to  be  found  in 
tlic  ureat  reliniovus  orders  of  tie  F'ranciscans  and 
Dottiiiiicans,  Ix'wide  whom  work«-d  the  Augustinians, 
Carmelites,  and  .S<>r\'itcs.  This  brilliant  period  is 
ushered  in  bv  two  niaiiter-miiids:  the  one  a  Frande* 
can,  Alexander  of  Hales  (d.  about  1246),  the  other 
a  Dominican,  Albert  the  Great  (d.  1280).  The 
"Summa  theologiu>"  of  Alexander  of  H^es,  the 
largest  and  mwt  comprehensi\  e  work  of  its  kind,  is 
dislinguishwl  by  its  deep  and  mature  speculation, 
though  flavountl  with  l'latoni.sm  'J  tic  lu-rangement 
of  the  subjects  treate<l  n-minds  one  of  the  method  in 
vogue  to-day.  An  intellectual  giant  not  merely  in 
matters  phflosophical  and  U.eologioal.  but  in  the 
natural  seienoes  as  well,  was  Alb^  the  Great.  It 
was  he  who  made  the  first  attempt  to  pres<-nf  the 
entire  pttilosophv  of  Aristotle  in  its  tnie  form  aiul 
to  iilace  it  at  the  servicr  oi  Catholic  theology — an 
untlerlaking  of  far-reacliing  consequences.  The 
logic  of  Aristotle  had  indeed  been  rendered  into 
Latin  by  fioethins  and  had  been  used  in  the  schools 
sinee  the  end  of  the  sucth  eenttiry;  but  the  physics 
and  metaj)hyfiics  of  the  Stujiirite  wen»  made  known 
to  the  Western  world  only  through  the  Arabian 
philosoj)hers  of  tlie  thirtin-nth  centunt*,  and  then  in 
such  a  way  that  Aristotle's  doctrine  tte<-nied  to  eiash 
with  the  GhlisliMI  reli^n.  This  fact  explains  why 
his  worits  wen  mohibited  by  the  Synod  of  Fnm, 
in  1210,  and  agam  by  a  Bull  of  Gregory  IX  in  1331. 
But  after  the  Scholnstirs,  IihI  bv  .Mlu  rt  the  Great, 
had  none  over  the  faulty  Latin  translation  once 
more,  had  reconstructetl  the  iniiiie  doctrine  of 
Aristotle  and  recognized  the  fundamental  soimdness 
of  his  principles,  they  no  longer  heailated  to  take, 
with  the  i^pro'^  of  the  Church,  the  pann  philoso* 
pher  as  their  guide  in  the  speculative  study  of  dogma. 

Two  other  reprracntatives  of  the  great  orders  are 
the  gigantic  figures  of  Bonavenfurr  (d.  1274)  and  of 
Thomas  Aqiiina.H  id.  l"J74i,  wlio  mark  the  highest 
development  of  Scholastic  theology.  SU  Bonavaa- 
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turc,  the  "Seraphic  Doctor",  clearly  foUowe  in  the 
footBtgrn  of  Awnnder  of  Hales,  his  fellow-reliraouB 
mm!  pradeeesmr,  but  surpasses  him  in  depth  of 
mysticism  and  clearness  diction.  Unlike  the 
other  Scholaaticfl  of  this  period,  he  did  not  write  a 
theological  "Summit",  but  amply  made  up  for  it 
by  his  "Commentary  on  the  Sentencea",  as  well  as 
tar  his  famous  "Broviloquium",  a  "casket  of  pearls", 
^[^lieh,  bffkf  as  a  it^jwirfMiinj  is  nothing  less  than  a 
fmHwtiiM  tfcwwiM  jkluMMMfar  of  Hales  and  Bona- 
venture  are  the  rad  representativet  of  the  old  Fran- 
ciscan  Schools,  from  which  the  later  School  of  Duns 
Scotua  essentially  differed.  Yet  it  is  not  Bonaven- 
ture,  but  Thonuw  Aquinas,  who  has  ever  been 
honoured  as  the  "Pnnce  of  ScholasticLsm".  St. 
ThonM  hoUs  the  anme  rank  among  the  tlioologiaiui 
m  dam  Bt.  Augustine  among  the  Fathers  oT  tlM 
Church.  Posscaeed  of  angelic  rather  than  human 
knowledge,  the  "Doctor  angelicus"  is  distinguished 
not  only  for  the  wealth,  di-pth,  and  truth  of  his  ideas 
and  for  hia  svstotnatic  exjxMtion  of  them,  but  also 
for  the  versjiiility  of  his  genius,  which  embrace<l  all 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  For  dogmatic 
theology  his  most  important  work  is  the  "Summa 
tbeok>gica".  Eimerience  has  shown  that,  as  faithful 
adherence  to  St.  Thomas  means  progress,  so  a  de^mr- 
ture  from  his  teachings  invariably  Drinp?  with  it  a 
decline  of  Catholic  theolo^.  It  Heem.s  i)rovi(lential, 
therefore,  that  Leo  XHI  in  his  Encyclical  ".'Eterni 
FatoM"  (1879)  restored  the  study  of  t he  Scholastics, 
MpedaQjof  St.  ThomM,  inall  higher  Catholic  schools, 
a  nMasure  which  was  afaia  ewphasiied  br  Pope 
Vint  X.  The  fears  pnnvknt  In  some  etrens  tliat 
by  the  restoration  of  Scholastic  studies  the  results  of 
modern  thought  would  he  force*!  hack  to  the  anti- 

auated  view|)oint  of  the  tliiriccntli  century  are 
liown  to  be  groundless  by  the  fact  that  both  popes, 
while  insisting  on  the  acquisition  of  the  "wisdom  of 
St.  Thomas",  yet  emphatifiaily  disclaim  my  inten- 
tion to  revive  the  imi«Hitifie  notions  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  would  be  foQsT  ^  ipTiore  the  progress  of 
seven  centuries,  and,  moreover,  the  Reformation, 
Jan-Hcnism,  and  the  ])hilnsi ipliics  since  Kant  have 
originated  theological  problems  which  St.  Thomas 
in  his  time  oould  not  torcscH;.  NnwChelesB,  it  is  n 
eomnneinc  pniof  of  the  logical  aceuraey  and  compm* 
henslvenesB  of  the  Thonistie  system  that  it  contains 
at  least  the  principkt  naesHMy  fcT  tht  icfMation 

of  nimlern  errors. 

Before  the  brilliancy  of  the  ponius  of  f^t.  Thomas 
even  gjeat  theologians  of  this  [M^riod  wane  into  stars 
of  the  second  and  third  iiia^iiiii  ude.  Still,  Richard  of 
Middletoo  (d.  1300^,  whose  ckamess  of  thought  and 
InddHy  of  exposition  reoaU  the  master  mind  of 
Aquinas,  is  a  cifi.ssical  representative  of  the  FrancLs- 
can  Sehcwl.  Among  the  S<>rvitc8,  Henry  of  Ghent 
(d.  I'i^.y.i),  a  disciple  of  Albert  the  Great,  de.s<T\-es 
mention;  his  style  is  original  and  rhetorical,  his 
judgments  are  independent,  his  treatment  of  the 
doctrine  on  God  attests  the  profound  thinker.  In 
the  footsteps  of  St.  Thomas  follow(\l  his  pupil  Peter 
of  Tarentaise,  who  later  became  Pope  Innocent  V 
(d.  1276),  and  Uh-ic  of  Strasburg  fd.  1277),  whose 
name  i.s  little  known,  though  his  unprinted  "Summa" 
was  held  in  high  esteem  m  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
famous  General  of  the  Auiju.stinians,  /Kgidius  of 
Borne  (d.  1316),  a  scion  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
CdkNUia,  while  dttloring  in  some  details  from  the 
tnehing  of  St.  Thomas  yet  in  the  main  adhered  to 
Ua  system.  In  his  own  order  his  writings  were 
considered  as  cla.><.«ics.  Hut  the  attempt  of  the 
Augustinian  Gavaniu.s  in  tlie  .seven. e<'nth  century  to 
create  .1  di.itinctly  "/Kgidian  Sehfiol"  proved  a 
failure.  On  the  other  hand,  adversaries  of  St. 
Thomas  sprang  up  even  in  his  lifetime.  The  first 
attack  came  from  England  and  was  led  by  William 
da  la  Mare,  of  OzfonTCd.  12B6).  Speaking  broadly. 
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Englisli  scholars,  famous  for  their  originality,  played 
no  mean  part,  in  the  intellectual  Ufe  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Bemg  more  of  an  empirical  and  practical 
than  of  an  aprioristio  and  theoretical  bent  of  mind, 
they  enriched  sdoiee  with  a  new  dement.  Thev 
predilection  for  the  natural  sciences  is  also  the  out- 
come of  this  practical  sense.  Like  the  links  of  an 
unbroken  cham  follow  the  names  of  Bede,  Alcuin, 
Alfred  (Anglicu.s),  .Alexander  of  Neckham,  Alexander 
of  Hales,  liobert  Grosaoteste,  Adam  of  Marsh,  John 
BasingBtoke,  liobert  Kilwardby,  John  Peeham, 
Rogo*  Bacon,  Duns  Scotus^  Occam.  Kuno  Fischer 
is  right  when  he  sjiys:  "\\hen  travelling  alnnn  the 
great  highway  of  history,  we  may  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  middle  ages  down  to  Bacon  of  Verulam  wilh- 
<mt  leaving  England  for  a  moment"  ("Francis 
Bacon",  Heidelberg,  1904,  p.  4). 

This  peculiar  English  rovit  was  embodied  in  the 
famous  Dun9  Sootus  (126&-1308).  While  m  point 
of  ability  he  belongs  to  the  golden  age  of  scholasti- 
cism, yet  his  bold  and  vindent  criticism  of  the  Tho- 
mistic  system  was  to  a  great  extent  re.s]ioiisil>le  for 
its  decline.  Scotus  cannot  be  linked  with  the  old 
Franciscan  school*  he  is  rather  the  founder  of  the 
new  Sootistic  School,  which  deviated  from  the 
theology  of  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Bonaventure 
not  so  much  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals  a.s  in 
the  speculative  treatment  of  dogma.  Greater  still 
is  his  opposition  to  the  fundamental  standi>oint 
of  Thomas  Aquinas.  St.  Thomas  likens  the  system 
of  theology  and  philosophy  to  the  animal  organlaUi 
m  tvlnablba  nvifying  soul  permeates  all  the  men- 
ben,  holds  them  together,  and  shapes  them  into 
perfect  unity.  In  Scotus's  own  words,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  order  of  things  is  rather  symbolized  by  the 
plant,  the  root  shooting  forlli  branches  and  twigs 
which  have  an  innate  tend(>ney  to  grow  away  from 
the  stem.  This  fundamental  diiTercnce  also  siheda 
liilit  on  the  psettliaiitisa  of  Sootua'a  qnrtem  as  ap- 
posed to  TtionismT  Ids  formalism  in  the  doetrine 
of  God  and  the  Trinity,  his  U»ose  conception  of  the 
Hypostatic  Union,  his  relaxation  of  the  bonds  uniting 
the  sacraments  with  the  humanity  of  Christ,  his 
explanation  of  transubstantiation  as  an  adductive 
substitution,  his  emphasis  on  the  supremacy  of  the 
will,  and  som.  Tnoush  it  cannot  oe^denied  that 
Sootism  preserved  theological  stwttes  from  a  one* 
sided  development  and  even  won  a  signal  virtnry 
o\-er  Tliomism  by  its  d<H"lrine  concerning  the  Iiumao 
ulate  Conception,  it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  the 
esst'ntial  8er\'ice  it  rendered  to  Catholic  theology  in 
the  long  run  was  to  bring  out,  by  the  clash  of  argu- 
mentSi  the  enduring  sohdity  <A  the  Thomistic  struo- 
ture.  No  one  eaniail  to  admire  in  St.  Thomas  the 
perspicuity  of  thought  and  the  lucidity  of  diction, 
as  contrasted  with  the  abstruse  and  mystifying  con- 
ceptions of  his  critic.  In  later  centuries  not  a  few 
Franciscans  of  a  calmer  judgment,  among  them 
Constantino  Sarnanus  (1589)  and  John  of  Rada 
(1599),  set  about  minimising  or  even  reconciling  the 
doetrraal  differences  of  the  two  masters. 

(e)  Third  Epoch:  Gradual  Decline  of  SchoUsti- 
cism  (1300-1500).— The  death  of  Duns  Scotus  (d. 
1308)  marks  the  close  of  the  golden  r  ra  >  f  t  Ik  Scholas- 
tic system.  What  the  following  mTiod  accomplished 
in  constructive  work  consisted  chiefly  in  preserving, 
reproducing,  and  digesting  the  remits  of  former 
aees.  Bat  dmnltanMnialy  with  this  eommendable 
labour  tra  enoounter  elements  of  disintegration,  due 
partly  to  the  PVaticelli's  wrong  conception  of  mysti- 
cism, partly  to  the  aberrations  antl  superficiality  of 
Nominalism,  partly  to  the  distressing  conflict  between 
Church  and  State  (Philip  the  Fair,  I.ii>uis  of  Bavaria, 
theExile  at  Avignon) .  Apart  from  the  fanatical  enthu- 
aiasts  who  were  leaning  towards  herrsy,  the  develop- 
ment  and  rapid  spread  of  Nominalism  must  be  ascribed 
to  two  pupils  of  Duos  Scotus:  the  Frenchman  Poter 
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Aureolufl  (d.  1321)  and  the  Englishman  William 
Occam  (d.  1347).  In  union  with  Murhilius  of  I'udua 
and  John  of  Jandun,  Occam  uwd  NominaHsm  for 
the  avowed  purpKtse  <k  undermixung  the  unity  of  the 
Church.  In  this  atnuMpbere  flourkhed  ngaliflm 
•ad  opposition  to  the  primacy  of  the  pope,  until  it 
leachra  its  climax  in  the  faJse  principle:  "Concilium 
Hiil>ra  Paparn",  whirh  wixn  pn^arhod  from  the  hous*-- 
tojKs  u})  to  the  luiu>  of  till- Cduncilsnf  ('onstantv  and 
lijuslc.  ll  is  only  fair  to  staU-  lliat  it  \mus  the  pressing 
needs  of  the  tinics  mure  than  aiiytbinx  else  which 
led  Mmic  great  men,  as  Pierre  d'Ailly  (d.  1425)  and 
Gerson  (d.  1429),  to  embrace  a  doctrine  which  thev 
abandoned  as  soon  as  the  papal  schism  was  healed. 
To  understand  the  oriRin  of  the  errors  of  Wyrlif, 
Hums,  and  Luther,  yhv  history  ot"  N'mniiKilisni  must  bo 
studied.  For  what  Lutlier  knew  a.s  Schola-sticisin  was 
only  the  degenerated  form  wliieli  Nominulinm presents. 
Even  the  more  prominrat  Nominalists  of  the  close 
of  the  Middle  Aics,  as  the  aoMnd  of  'the  Au|pistin- 
ians,  Gregory  of  Rimini  (oT  13S9),  and  Gabnel  Biel 
(d.  1495),  who  has  been  called  the  "hist Scholastic", 
did  not  esoa|)o  the  mi.'ifortune  of  falling  into  grievous 
errors.  Nominalist ic  subtleties,  coupled  with  an 
austere  pseudo-Augustinism  of  the  ultra-rigoristic 
type,  made  Gregory  of  Rimini  the  precursor  of 
Bajanism  and  Jansenism.  Gabriel  fiiel,  though 
raiding  among  the  better  Nominalists  and  combining 
•oUditv  of  doctrine  with  a  sjtirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Churcn,  yet  exertt'tl  a  banelul  intluenre  on  his  con- 
temporaries, both  by  his  iuj(hil>  enthusi.ustic  jjrais*' 
of  Occam  and  by  the  manner  in  wliich  he  commented 
on  Occam's  writings. 

The  order  which  Bu£ferad  least  damace  fromNomi^ 
nalism  was  that  of  St.  Dominic.  For,  with  the 
pt)S8ible  exception  of  Durand  of  St.  Pou^am  (d.  1332) 
and  Ilolkot  (d.  1.'119),  its  members  were  a-s  a  nde 
loyal  to  their  great  fell()w-reliKiou.s  St.  Thomas. 
Mcit  prominent  among  them  during  the  first  half 
of  the  fourteenth  century  were:  Hcrvajus  de  Nt'tlellec 
(d.  1^),  a  valiant  oppoosnt  of  Sootus:  John  of 
Paris  (d.  1306);  FMer  of  Paltide  (d.  1342);  and 
especiidly  Raynerius  of  Pisa  (d.  l.'ilS),  who  wrote  an 
alphabetical  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas 
which  even  to-<iay  i.s  viseful.  A  jironiinent  figure 
in  the  fifteenth  centurv  is  St.  Antonine  of  Florence 
(d.  1459),  distinguished  bj  Ua  industry  as  a  compikr 
and  by  his  veiaaliUty  aa  an  antJior;  by  his  <'8iimaan 
TheologisB  "  he  did  exoeDent  senrioe  foir  positive  theol- 
ogy. A  powerful  champion  of  Thomism  w  as  John 
Capreolus  (d.   1444),  the  "Prince  of  ihomists" 

rncepa  Thomijttarum).  Using  the  very  words  of 
Thomas,  he  refuted,  in  his  adamantine  "Clypeus 
Thomistanmi",  the  advenariea  of  Thmtan  m  a 
master^  and  oonvineing  mannsr.  It  waa  oolsr  in 
the  ear^  part  of  the  sixteenth  eentury  that  oommen* 
taries  on  the  "Summa  Theologica"  of  St.  Thomas 
began  to  appear,  lunong  the  first  to  uiKitTl.ike  tliis 
work  being  ('ardinal  Cajetan  of  Vio  (d.  I.");i7)  and 
Konrad  Kdllin  (d.  1536).  The  philosophical  "Sum- 
ma contra  Gentee"  found  a  maaterly  wmmwrtntag 
in  Ftaoda  «f  F«rai»  (d.  lfi2S). 
F$r  ksB  united  fhan  tiie  DoadninuiB  were  tlie 

Franciscan.'',  who  partly  favoured  Nominali.sm,  partly 
adhennl  to  pure  Scoti.siii.  Among  the  latter  the 
following  are  worthy  of  imte:  Francis  Mayronis  (d. 
1327);  John  of  Colonia;  Peter  of  Aquila  (d.  about 
1370),  who  as  abbreviator  of  Scotus  was  called  Scotel- 
hu  (little  Sootu4);  Nicohuis  de  Orbellis  (oa.  14fiO)i 
and  above  all  lidhetus  (d.  1520),  the  fanHras  commen- 
tator of  Scotus.  William  of  VorrilonK  f.ibouf  MOO), 
Stephen  Brulefer  (d.  14S.')),  and  Nk  !iola.s  of  Niise 
(d.  1.509)  belong  to  a  third  class  which  is  cliaracter- 
ized  by  the  tendency  to  rlos«'r  contact  with  St.  Hona- 
venture.  A  similar  want  of  hamu>ny  and  unity  is 
discernible  in  the  schools  of  the  other  ovdera.  Wliile 
tkn  AapiHiniani  Jauea  nt  Titoiw  (d.  m>  aad 
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Tliomas  of  Strasburg  (d.  1887)  attached  themselves 
to  yl-^gidiuB  of  Home,  thereby  approaching  closer  to 
St.  Thomas,  Gregory  of  Rimini,  mentioned  above^ 
championed  an  undisguim-d  Nominalism.  Alphon- 
sua  Vargas  of  Toledo  (d.  1360),  on  the  other  hand, 
was  an  advocate  of  Thomism  m  its  strictest  form. 
Among  the  Carmelites,  also,  divergencies  of  doctrine 
api)eared.  Gerard  of  Hologna  (d.  1317)  was  a  .-tamu  h 
Tliomist.  while  hu>  brother  in  religion  John  Haeon- 
thori»  (tl.  1346)  deUglited  in  trifling  controversies 
against  the  Tbomists.  Drifting;  now  with  Nominal- 
ian,  now  with  Scotiam,  this  anginal  gemoa  endeav- 
oured, though  without  success,  to  found  a  new  soImwI 
in  his  order.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the  later 
Carmelites  were  enthusiastic  followers  of  St.  Thornas. 
The  Order  of  the  Carthusians  produced  in  the  fif- 
teenth centiiry  a  iinniiitieiit  and  many-sided  theolo- 
gian in  the  person  of  Dionvsius  Ryckel  (d.  1471), 
sumamed  "the  Carthusian",  a  descendant  of  the 
Leevis  family,  who  set  up  his  chair  in  Roennond 
(Holland).  From  his  pen  we  possess  valuable 
commentaries  on  Holy  Writ,  P.-^<Mido-Dionysiu9, 
Peter  the  Lombard,  and  St.  Thomas.  He  was 
cnually  wjnversant  with  mysticism  and  8<'hol.'istici.sm. 
Albert  the  (Ireat,  Henry  of  Ghent,  and  Dionvsius 
form  a  brilliant  ooosteuation  whicn  shed  und[ying 
lustre  on  the  German  theology  of  the  Middle  A^ea. 

Leaving  the  monasteries  and  turning  our  attention 
to  the  secular  clerg.v,  we  encounter  men  who,  in  s|Mte 
of  many  defects,  are  not  without  merit  in  donatio 
theology.  The  first  to  deserve  mention  is  the 
Englishman  Thomas  Bradwardine  (d.  1340),  the 
foremost  mathematician  of  his  dsgr  asd  Archbishop  o( 
Canterbury,  fiis  nadt  "JDe  causa  Dei  oontra 
Pdagianos^  ei^neea  a  mathematical  mind  and  an 
unwontiHl  depth  of  thought.  T'!if<irtunately  it  is 
marrt^l  by  an  unbending,  somitre  rinorism,  and  this 
to  such  ail  'Ml  III  that  the  Calvinistic  Anglicans  of  a 
later  century  published  it  in  defence  of  their  own 
teachings.  The  Irish  Bishop  Riehard  Radulphus  ci 
Armagh  (d.  1860)^  in  hia  oonlrovsngr  with  the  Ann»> 
mans,  alio  fell  mto  dogmatic  inaoearaeM&  whaA 
pa^•ed  the  ivay  for  the  errors  of  Wyclif.  We  may 
note  in  passing  that  the  learnctl  Carmelite  Thomas 
Netter  (d.  1430),  sumamed  Waldensis,  must  be 
regariled  as  the  ablest  controversialist  against  the 
Wyclititcs  and  Hussites.  The  great  Cardwal  Ni(^ 
olas  <^  Cuaa  (d.  1401)  stands  out  pnmiincatly  aa 
the  inangarator  of  a  new  speedlative  system  in  do^ 
matic  theolnjtv;  but  his  doctrine  is  in  many  respects 
open  to  erii  ici.-^m.  A  thorough  treatise  on  the  Church 
was  writli  n  by  John  Torc|uemada  (d.  140S),  and  a 
similar  work  by  St.  John  Capi.'^tran  (d.  1456).  A 
marvel  of  learning,  and  already  acknowledged  aa 
such  by  his  contemporaries  was  Alphonsus  Tostatoa 
(d.  1454),  the  equal  of  Nidiolas  of  Lyra  (d.  1841) 
in  Scriptural  learning.  He  merits  a  place  in  the 
hist(}ry  of  dogmatic  theology,  inasmuch  as  he  inter- 
epersex:!  his  excellent  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures 
with  dogmatic  treatises,  and  in  his  work  "Quinque 
paradoxa"  gave  to  the  world  »  fine  twaliie  on 
Chcistology  and  Mariology. 

As  was  to  be  expeetedT  mysticism  went  astray  in 
this  period  an<l  degenerated  into  sham  pieti.sm.  A 
striking  example  of  this  is  the  anon\Tnou8  "German 
Theolog>'",  e<littHl  by  Martin  Luther.  This  work 
must,  however,  not  be  confound etl  with  the  "tJerman 
Thwlogy"  of  the  pious  bishop  Berthold  of  Chiemsce 
(d.  1543).  which,  directed  against  the  Kefonnen^ 
is  imbued  with  the  senunie  spirit  of  the  Oathoie 
Church. 

(3)  Modern  Times  (1. "500- 1900) .—As  during  the 
Patristic  Period  the  nst»  of  heresies  was  the  occasion 
of  the  development  of  dogmatic  theology  in  the 
Church,  so  the  manifold  errors  of  the  Renaissance 
and  of  the  Reformation  brought  about  a  mora  aeon- 
Mia  dafinitioa  of  important  artieha  of  futh.  Atag 
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other  lines  also  both  these  movements  produced 
good  efferts.  While  in  the  period  of  the  Kenaissance 
the  revival  of  classical  studien  gave  new  vigour  tt) 
ex^eflis  and  patrologj^,  the  Reformation  stimulated 
the  universitiefl  which  had  remained  Catholie. 
MpeeuJly  in  Spain  (Salamanca,  Alcaltt,  Coimbrs) 
and  in  tne  NetnerlandB  (Lou vain),  to  put  forth  an 
enthusiastic  activity  in  intellectual  research.  Spain, 
which  lind  fallen  oehind  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
now  came  boldly  to  the  front.  The  Sorbonne  of 
Paris  regaiiunl  it,s  lost  i>rc.stigo  only  tnwurds  tlu*  end 
of  the  sixteenth  centur>'.  Among  the  n-ligious  orders 
the  newly-toUBded  Society  of  Jesus  probably  con- 
tributed most  to  the  revival  and  growth  of  thwdosf. 
Sche^en  distinguishes  five  epochs  in  this  period. 

(a)  Firaf  Epoch:  Preparation  (1500;  1570). —It 
was  only  by  a  slow  process  that  Catholic  theology 
rose  from  the  depths  into  which  it  had  fallen.  The 
ifse  of  the  Keformation  (1517)  had  inflicted  serious 
Hounds  on  the  Church,  and  the  defeetian  of  10  manv 
priests  deprived  her  of  the  natural  resources  on  whiw 
the  studv  of  theology  neoessarily  depends.  Never* 
thelesH  the  list  of  the  loyal  contains  many  brilliant 
namefn,  and  the  controversial  works  of  those  times 
include  num»  than  one  valuable  ni()n<)Kruf>li.  It 
was  but  natural  that  the  whole  literature  of  tlii.s 
psrlsd  should  bear  an  apolo^etical  and  controversial 
oharaetar  and  dhMmId  deal  with  those  subjects  whkh 
had  been  sttadced  moit  bttMsr:  the  rale  and  ieones 
of  faith,  the  ChuriA,  graoe,  tbs sacraments,  esperially 
the  holy  Kucharist.  Numerous  defenders  of  the 
faith  arose  in  the  very  country  whirh  had  given  birth 
to  the  lieformat ion :  John  Eck  (d.  I.VIH),  C()rhla>us 
(d.  1552),  Staphvlus  (<i.  1664),  James  of  H<K)g- 
atraet  (d.  1527)/ John  Gropper  (d.  1559),  Albert 
Pfghius  (d.  1542),  Cardinal  Hoshis  (d.  157Q),  Martin 
Cromer  (d.  15S9),  and  Peter  Canisius  (d.  1597). 
The  last-named  gave  to  the  Catholics  not  only  his 
world-renowned  catechi.Hrn.  but  also  a  most  valuable 
Mariology.  With  pride  and  enthusiasm  we  look 
upon  England,  where  the  two  noble  martyrs  John 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (d.  1535),  and  Thomas 
More  (d.  1535)  championed  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
faith  with  their  pen,  where  Cardinal  Pole  (d.  1568), 
Steplien  Gardiner  (d.  1555),  and  Cardinal  William 
Allen  (d.  1594),  men  who  rnmbnie<l  refincnif  nf  with 
a  solid  education.  p!ace<l  their  !<  arning  at  tlie  service 
of  the  pcrsccutea  Church,  whilf  ihc  Jesuit  Nicholas 
Saunders  wrote  one  oC  the  best  treatises  on  the 
Church.  In  Belgium  the  pwfessow  of  the  University 
of  Lou  vain  opened  new  paths  for  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy; foremost  among  tnem  were:  Ruardus  Tapper 
(dri569),  John  Driedo  (d.  1535),  Jodocus  Ravesteyn 
(d.  1670),  John  Hessels  (d.  15<')6),  John  Molanus 
(d.  1586),  and  Guretius  (d.  1571).  To  the  laat^ 
named  we  owe  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  holy  Eu- 
ebarist.  In  France  James  MerUn,  Christotiher  Chef- 
ontaines  (d.  1505),  and  GUbert  Goiebrard  (d.  1697) 
rendered  great  semees  to  dogmatie  theotofpr.  8yl- 
vcst<«r  Pierias  (d.  1523\  Ambrose  Catharmus  (d. 
1.5.53),  and  Cardinal  .S«Ti|)andu8  are  the  bo!u*t  of 
Italy.  But,  above  ail  other  countries,  Spain  ih  dis- 
tinguished by  a  veritable  galaxy  of  brilliant  names: 
Alphonsus  ol  Castro  (d.  1558),  Michael  de  Medina 
(d.  1678),  Fster  da  Soto  ^d.  1663).  Some  of  their 
works  have  temained  dasnos  vp  to  our  own  times, 
as  "De  natura  et  gratia"  (Venire  1547)  of  Dominic 
Soto;  "De  iustificatione  Ubri  XV (Venice,  1546)  of 
Andrew  V. j^a;  "De  locis  theolagkas"  (Salamanca, 
1563)  of  M.  lchior  Cano. 

(b)  Second  Epoch:  I^te  ScholiStioin  al  its 
Beifht  (167&-1M0).— Even  in  the  mceeding  epoch 
tbeMsrioni  of  the  Ootmeil  of  Trmt  (lS4fr-l^)  had 
exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  and 
t'Xt«n!  of  dogmatic  Uterature.  .After  the  close  of 
Mio  eDuncil  tliero  sprang  up  everywhere  a  new  life 
and  a  noarveilous  activity  in  theology  which  recalls 
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the  best  days  of  the  Patristic  Era  and  of  Scholasticism 
but  Burpa.s,H(  s  both  by  the  wealth  and  variet  y  of  its 
literary  prcHiuct  ions.  We  are  not  here  concerned 
with  the  industry  displaye^l  in  Hiblical  and  exegetical 
research.  But  the  achievementa  of  oontroven^kl, 
positive^  and  sdiolasUe  theology  dsssrve  a  paaaag 
notice. 

(i)  Controversial  theology  was  carried  to  the 

highest  perfection  by  Cardinal  Bcllarmine  (d.  1621). 
There  is  no  other  th(H)logijm  who  has  defi'nded  almost 
tlif  whole  of  Catliolio  the<il<),i;y  anain.st  the  attacks 
of  the  Heformera  with  such  cleju-nejis  and  convincing 
force.  Other  theologians  remarkable  for  thdr 
masterly  defenoe  of  the  Catholic  Faith  were  the 
Spsnfah  Jesuit  Oregory  cH  Valenda  (d.  1603)  and  his 
pupils  .\dam  Tanner  (d.  16.'}5)  and  James  Gret.ser 
(d.  10251,  who  taught  in  the  riiiversify  of  Ingol- 
sfa<ll.  To  the  Englishman  Thomas  Stapleton  (d. 
15ns  i  we  owe  a  work,  unsurpaR.«<*'d  even  in  our  days, 
on  the  ina'iTial  and  formal  princijile  of  FhrtSStantism. 
Cardinal  du  Famn  (d.  1618}  of  Fxum  sueoessfullr 
entered  tlie  srena  afpdnst  James  T  of  En^and  and 
Philip  Momay,  and  wrote  a  splendid  treat i.'^e  on  the 
holy  Eucharist.  The  eloquent  nupit  orator  Bo.ssuet 
(d.  1627)  wielde<l  his  pen  in  refuting  Protest  ant  isi'i 
from  the  standpoint  of  history.  The  " Prsacriptiones 
Catholic  a",  a  voluminous  work  of  the  Ita&B  Gn^ 
Vina  (7  vols..  Nafitei^  1619-39)»  possesses  endurfa^ 
valoe.  Marnn  Beeanm  (d.  1624).  a  Belgian  Jesuit, 
publi.shed  his  handy  and  well-known  "Manuale 
eontroverKianim ".  In  Holland  the  defence  of 
religion  wa.'^  carried  on  by  the  two  l(arne<l  brothers 
Adrian  (d,  lt36y)  aiul  Peter  de  Walemburg  (d.  1675), 
both  auxilian'  bisho(>.s  of  Cologne  and  both  contro- 
versiidisUi,  who  easily  ranked  among  the  beet.  Even 
the  distant  East  was  represented  m  the  two  Gresk 
converts,  Peter  Arottdius  (d.        and  Leo  AOaliua 

(d.  1609). 

(ii)  The  development  of  positive  theology  went 
hand  in  hiuid  with  the  profp-ess  of  n-nearch  into  the 
I^tristic  Era  and  into  the  history  of  domut.  These 
studies  were  eqiedaUy  cultivated  in  France  and 
Belgium.  A  number  of  sdiobus,  thoroughly  versed 
in  history,  published  in  excellent  monographs  the 
results  of  their  investigations  into  the  history  of 

S articular  dogmas.  Morinus  (<i.  lt'>.7.r)  nuide  the 
Bcrament  of  Penance  the  subject  of  special  study; 
Isaac  Habort  (d.  1668),  the  dfH'trine  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  on  grace;  Hallier  (d.  16.59),  the  Sacrament  of 
Holy  orders;  Gamier  (d.  1681),  Pelagianism; 
champs  (d.  1701).  Jansenism;  Tricassinus  (d.  IfiSl), 
St.  Augustine's  doctrine  on  grace.  T^nfortunately, 
among  the  highly  gii't<Ml  reijresentutiNe.s  of  this 
historieo-ddgmat  iral  sehiMil  were  t<j  be  fouiul  men  who 
deviated  mere  or  less  seriously  from  the  unchangeable 
teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  liaius,  Jansenius 
the  Younger,  Launoy,  dc  Marca,  Dupin,  and  others. 
Though  Nicole  and  Amauld  were  Jansenista,  yet 
their  monumental  work  on  the  Eucharist,  "PenWk 
tuit<'>  de  la  foi"  (Paris.  1  ('.69-74),  has  not  yet  lost  its 
v.iltK'.  Rut  then!  are  two  men,  the  Jesuit  Petaviua 
id.  1(>17»  and  the  Oratorian  Louis  Thomausin  (d. 
1695),  who  by  their  epoch-making  works:  "Dog- 
mata theologica",  placi*d  fxtsitive  theology  on  a  new 
basis  without  disregarding  the  speculative  element. 

(iii)  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
religious  orders  fostered  scholastic  theology  and 
brought  it  to  jwrfection  that  the  golden  era  of  the 
thirteenth  century  seemed  to  have  once  more  re- 
turnetl.  It  was  no  mere  chance  t  li.it  St .  Thomas  and 
St.  Bonaventure  were  just  then  i  tm  laimetl  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  the  6rst  bv  Pius  V,  the  other  by 
ffixtuB  y.  By  these  papal  aets  tlie  two  greateiit 
luminaries  of  the  pa-st  w-'<-  iirnposed  to  the  theolo- 
gian.-^ a.s  models  to  be  zealtHihlj-  iwitated.  Thomism. 
guarde<I  and  cherished  by  JHrijtoninieans,  |>rii\e(l 
anew  its  full  vitality.  A^'^^^^^^^%m,^^tBmtie 
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tnovpment  was  Bafiez  (d.  1604),  the  first  and  greatest 
opponent  of  the  Jesuit  Molina  (d.  1600).  Hf  wmtc 
a  valuable  commentary  on  the  theological  "Summa" 
of  St.  Thomas,  which,  combined  with  a  similar  work 
by  Bartholomew  Medina  (d.  1581),  forms  a  har- 
monioua  whole.  Under  the  leadership  of  B^ei  a 
group  of  aobolarly  Dominicans  took  up  the  defence 
of  toe  Thomistio  docrrine  on  grace:  Alvares  (d. 
1635),  do  Ix'mos  <d.  lfV2<)),  Ledesma  (d.  1616), 
MaHScmli^  (d.  170<)),  H<'Kinaldu8  (d.  1676).  Nazarius 
(d.  1646),  John  a  St.  Thonia  (d.  I(i44),  Xaiitcs 
MamlM  (d.  1660),  Genet  (d.  1681),  Cioudin  (d. 
IMS),  Contenson  (d.  1674),  and  othmL  However, 
the  most  scholarlv,  profound,  and  eoiii|inlMiiinrt 
work  of  the  Thomistio  school  aid  not  come  from  the 
Dominicutis,  Imf  from  the  Carmolifps  of  Salamanca; 
it  is  the  invaliuihlo  "Cur.sus  Salnianti<-pn8i8"  (Sala- 
manca, 16;n-17rji  in  if)  fulio?,  a  uiaifnificcnt  com- 
mentary on  the  "Summa"  of  St.  ThomaH.  The 
namcn  of  the  autbon  of  this  immortal  work  have 
ttDfortunatdy  noi.  been  banded  down  to  poatenlgr. 
Outside  the  Dominican  Order,  aho,  Tboraim  had 
m.nnv  zralnu'*  nnd  Irarncfl  friends:  the  Brnodictine 
Alniionsus  ( "urici  ui.  KMt'.l},  I'  taitcis  Ziimol  dl.  MM)7), 
John  Puteanus  (d.  16J.ii,  ami  the  Irishni.in  Aupustin*' 
Gibbon  (d.  1676),  who  lal)oured  in  Spain  and  at 
Erfurt  in  Gennany.  The  Catholic  universities  wen 
active  in  tlM  interest  of  Thnmim.  At  Louvam 
WflBam  Ertius  (d.  1618)  wrote  an  exeelleni  eommen- 
taiy  on  the  "Liber  Srntpntianim "  of  Peter  the  Tx)m- 
bard,  which  wa.s  permcadd  with  the  bjjirit  of  St. 
Thomas,  while  his  collca>;ui  s  WipRcrs  and  Francis 
Svlviua  (d.  1640)  explained  the  theological  "Summa" 
of  the  maettir  Umeelf .  In  the  8ort)onne  Thomism 
waa  wthifar  icneeented  hy  men  like  Gammach^ 
(d.  lfl8B)7Andi«ir  Duval  (d.  1637),  and  especially 
bv  the  inRenious  Nicholas  Ywunbert  (d.  1624).  The 
rnivcrHitv  of  Salzburg  also  furnished  an  able  work 
in  the  "Theologia  scholantica"  of  AuKUHtine  Kedin^;, 
wl  o  hold  the  chair  of  theology  in  that  university 
from  l(>45  to  1668»  and  died  as  Abbot  of  EinMdn 
in  1692. 

The  Frandseans  of  this  epoeb  in  no  wise  abaadoaed 

their  doctrinal  opposition  to  the  school  of  St.  Thomas, 
but  stcmiilv  continued  publishing  commentaries  on 
Peter  the  t>otnbiu-d,  which  throughout  breathe  the 
genuine  spirit  of  Scotism.  It  was  especially  Irish 
Franciscans  who  promoted  the  theological  activity 
of  their  order,  as  Mauritius  Hibcmieu.s  id.  1603), 
Anthony  Hidiay  (HiqiuTus,  d.  1641),  liugli  Cavellus, 
and  John  Ponce  (Pontius,  d.  1660).  The  foUowing 
Italians  and  Belgians  abo  deserve  to  be  mentioned: 
Francis  de  Herrcra  (about  1590),  AnRelus  Vulpes 
(d.  1647)^  Philip  Fabri  (d.  1630),  Bosco  (d.  1684), 
and  Canlmal  Brancatus  de  Laurea  (d.  1693).  Scotin- 
tic  manuals  for  use  in  schools  were  published  about 
1580  by  Cardinal  Samanus  and  by  William  Herincx, 
this  latter  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Frauds- 
cans.  The  Capuchins,  on  the  other  hand,  adhered 
to  St.  Bonavcnture,  as,  e.  g.,  Peter  TriRos  (d.  I.'i93), 
Joseph  Zamora  fd.  IG49),  (iaudinliuH  of  Brescia 
(d.  iri72),  MareuH  a  Baudunio  (d.  It'iTSi,  and  others. 

But  there  can  be  no  Question  that  Scholastic  theol- 
ngj  owes  most  of  its  classical  works  to  the  Societv 
oTlesiM,  which  subetantially  adbeced  to  the  "Sununn ' 
of  St.  Thomas,  yet  at  the  same  time  made  use  of  a 
certain  eclectic  freedom  which  seemed  to  be  warranted 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  Molina  (d. 
1600)  was  the  first  Jemiit  to  write  a  commentary  on 
the  thi><>loKical  "Summa"  of  St.  Thomas.  lie  was 
followed  bv  Cardinal  Toletus  (d.  1606)  and  by 
Gregory  of  Valencia  (d.  1603),  mentioiwd  above  as 
a  distinguished  eontrovmnalist.   A  brilliant  group 

ill  the  Sncii  ty  of  Jesus  are  tlie  S])aniards  Francis 
Siiarez.  (luhriel  Va.-i()ije7.,  and  Didacus  Kiiiz.  Suare* 
(d.  1617),  the  most  prominent  among  them,  is  .hI.so 
the  foremost  theologian  that  the  Society  of  Josus 
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has  produced.  His  renown  is  due  not  onlv  to  the 
fertility  and  the  wealth  of  his  literary  proauctions. 
but  also  to  his  "clearness,  moderation,  depth,  and 
circumspection"  (Scheeben).  He  truly  deservea 
the  title  of  "Doctor  eximius"  which  Benedict  XIV 

Rve  him.  In  his  colleague  Gabriel  Vasouea  (d. 
04)  Suarei  found  a  oitic  both  sub'  e  ana  severe, 
who  combined  positive  knowledge  with  depth  of 
speculation.  Didacus  Rui*  (d.  1632)  wrote  ma-sterly 
works  on  CJod  and  the  Trinity,  subjects  which  were 
also  thoroughly  trealini  bv  Christopher  Gilles  (d. 
1606).  Uarruabal  (d.  1608),  Ferdinand  Bastida 
(d.  about  1600).  Valentine  Uerice,  and  others  are 
MflMa  which  will  forever  be  linked  with  the  history 
of  MoUnism.  Dtiring  the  succeeding  period  James 
Cranado  fd.  1632),  John  Pra>iwsitu8  (d.  1634), 
Casjjar  Hurtado  (d.  164(5),  and  Anthony  Perez  id. 
1694)  won  fame  by  their  conuueiilaries  on  S(  Thomas. 
But,  while  devoting  themselves  to  scientific  researdi, 
the  Jesuits  never  forgot  the  need  of  instruction. 
Fxeellent,  often  voluminous  Manuals  wen  writtaa 
by  Arriaga  (d.  1667).  Martin  Espana  (d.  1«70), 
Francis  Ainieus  fd.  lOril),  Martin  Becanus  (d.  1625). 
Adam  Taiuier  td.  1()32),  and  finally  by  Sylvester 
Maurus  (<1.  ItiST),  who  is  not  onl^'  remark- 
able for  clearness,  but  also  distinguished  as  a 
Iihiloeo))h(  r.  bad  in  band  with  tUa  mot*: 
flHMnl  and  oomprebenaive  literature  isaiit  ia» 
portaat  monographs,  embodying  special  studies 
on  certain  dogmatic  questions.  Knfiring  the  HatV 
against  Baius  and  his  followers,  Martinez  de  Ripalda 
(d.  IMS)  wrote  the  best  work  on  tlie  supematura' 
order.  To  I,iConard  Lessius  (d  1 623 )  we  owe  some  beau- 
tiful treatises  on  God  and  His  attributes.  ,£gidiiv 
Coninck  (d.  1633)  made  the  Trinity,  the  Incamntiiw. 
and  the  sacraments  the  subject  of  specid  studiea. 
Cardinal  Jolin  de  Lugo  (d.  IP^iO^  noted  for  his  men- 
tal acumen  and  highly  esteemed  tu*  a  moralist,  wrote 
on  tlie  virtue  of  faith  and  the  Sacraments  of  Penance 
and  the  Eucharist.  Claude  Tiphanus  (d.  1641) 
is  the  author  of  a  classical  monograph  on  the  notiom 
of  personality  and  bypaatasis.  Cardinal  Pallavicini 
Cd.  1667),  known  as  ttaa  Usloriogr^her  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  won  repute  as  n  dognatio  theolngan  bgr 
several  of  his  writmgs. 

(r.)  Third  P]poch:  Further  .\ctivitv  and  Gradual 
DecUne  of  Scholasticism  (16<iO-1760). — While  the 
creative  and  constructive  work  of  the  previous  epoch 
still  continued,  though  with  Umguishing  vitdity, 
and  luhend  in  n  second  spring  of  dogmatic  literature, 
other  currenta  of  thought  set  in  which  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  decline  of  Catholic  theology. 
Carteeianism  in  philo.sophy,  riallicani.sm,  and  Jansen- 
ism were  sapping  the  strength  of  the  sacred  science. 
There  wa.s  .scarcely  a  country  or  nation  that  was  not 
infected  with  the  false  spirit  of  the  age.  Italy  alone 
remained  immune  and  preaerved  its  amieBt  pwHj 
and  orthodoxy  in  matters  theological. 

One  might  have  expected  that,  if  anywhere  at  all, 
theology  would  be  .securely  8heltere<l  within  the 
8ch*K)lH  of  the  old  reliKioti.s  onlers.  Yet  e\  en  some  of 
these  sucournhed  in  rhr  evil  influences  of  the  times 
losing  little  by  little  their  pristine  firmness  and 
vigour.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  them  that  almost  all 
the  tbeoloBoal  Utevs^we  of  thia  period  and  tbf 
nrlral  of  oBfanflaitieim  sve  due.  A  product  the 
Thomistic  school,  widely  iise<l  and  well  adapted  to 
the  nH-d.s  of  the  time,  was  the  standard  work  t)f  the 
Dominic.an  Billuart  (d.  1757),  which  with  exceptional 
skill  and  taste  explains  and  defends  the  Tbomiatic 
system  in  scholastic  fctm.  The  dogmatic  theoloBr 
of  Cardinal  Gotti,  however,  rivals,  if  it  does  not  aur- 
pass,  Bithiart's  work,  both  as  regards  the  aufaatanee 
and  the  souIldnl■«^^  of  its  ennteiii.s.  Other  Thomists 
pnxluc*^!  valu.ihle  mom  ii;r:ii>lis :  Dniuin  on  the 
sacraments  and  }<ern;ird  de  Hubeis  {d.  177.'))  on 
original  sin.   More  cdcctic  in  their  adherence  to 
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were  the  Carrtinahi  GdeitiiaB  fitmdnto 
(d.  1600)  and  Aguim  (d.  1W9);  the  lattar'B  wofk 

"Theology  of  St.  Aiuelm"  in  three  volumes  is  replete 
with  deep  thought.  Amonf?  the  Franciwans  Claud- 
ius Fraaaen  (d.  1680)  is-^ucd  his  clcK.int  "Scotus 
acaderaicus",  a  counterpart  to  the  Thotiiisf ic  theol- 
ogy of  Billuart.  Of  the  Scoti«tic  Sch(Kil  we  also 
mention  Gabriel  Boyvia,  Knner  (d.  1721),  and  Kick 
(d.  1709).  Euacbius  AiiMri  (d.  1775),  the  foremost 
theologian  in  Germany,  abo  represented  a  betto* 
type,  combining  sound  oooservatism  with  due  regard 
for  modem  demands.  The  Society  of  Jesus  still 
preserved  aomething  of  ita  former  vigour  and  activity. 
Simmonet.  Ulloa  (d.  about  1723),  and  Marin  were  the 
attthora  of  voluminous  scholastic  wocka.  But  now 
tha  iBdacticai  and  pedagogical  bAmttM  began  to 
assert  themselves,  and  called  for  numerous  text- 
books of  theologj'.  We  mention  Platel  (d.  1681), 
Antoine  (d.  17i:f ,  Piohler  (d.  1736),  Sardagna  (d. 
1775),  Erber,  Moiujchein  (d.  1769),  and  Gener. 
But  both  as  regards  matter  and  form  all  these  text- 
books were  surpassed  by  the  "Theologia  Wircebur^ 
gensis",  which  the  Jesiuts  of  Wttrzburg  published  in 
176d-71.  In  addition  to  the  old  religious  orders, 
we  meet  during  this  period  the  new  school  of  Augu»- 
tinians,  who  ba.sed  their  theology  on  the  flystcni  of 
Grojory  of  Rimini  rather  than  on  that  of  <€]gidius 
of  Rome.  H(M  au.s(>  of  the  stress  they  laid  on  the 
rigoristic  element  in  St.  Augustine's  doctrine  on 
grace,  they  were  for  a  time  suspected  of  Baianiam 
and  Jaaaeniam,  but  were  cleared  of  this  suspicion  bv 
Benedict  XIV.  To  this  school  belonged  the  schoF- 
arly  Lupus  (d  16S1)  at  Louvain  and  Cardinal  Noris 
(d.  1701),  distinguished  for  his  subtle  intellect.  But 
ita  bfst  work  on  dogmatic  thwjlogj'  rame  from  the 
pen  of  Lawrence  Berti  (d.  1706).  His  fellow-worlceri 
m  the  same  field  were  BellcUi  (d.  1742)  and  BertM. 
The  French  OmU»y,  falling  from  ita  kftgr  enaMnee, 
ima  boried  in  JaBMnfam,  ai  tfie  name*  of  Quenel, 
Lrf)run,  and  .Turn in  sufficiently  indicate. 

The  Sorbonnc  of  Paris,  developing  the  germs  of 
Jansenism  and  (lallicunism,  coasdi  id  krt  ](  abirast 
of  the  time.  Abstracting,  however,  from  this  fact, 
theology  owes  works  of  great  merit  to  men  like  Louie 
Habert  (d.  1718).  du  Hamel  (d.  ITOtt),  L'Henniniar» 
WHmm  (d.  1719).  Creifitabte  emeptioBa  wen 
Louis  Abelly  (d.  1691)  and  Martin  Grandin,  who 
distinguished  themselves  bv  their  lovalty  to  the 
Church.  The  same  encomium  must  be  miul  of 
Honoratus  Toumely  (d.  1729),  whose  "  Pnelcctiones 
dogmatioB"  are  numbered  among  the  best  theological 
t«it4>ooka.  A  ataimnh  opponent  of  Janaeniwn,  he 
iroold  eertainhr  batv  ehauenged  QalKeaniam,  had 
not  the  law  of  the  realm  prcvf'nted  him.  For  the 
rest,  the  Church  depended  almost  exclusively  on 
Italy  in  its  scientific  combat  agiiinst  thf  pernicious 
errors  of  the  time.  There  had  gathere<i  a  choeen 
band  of  scholars  who  courageously  fought  for  lha 
Dority  of  the  faith  and  the  ridita  of  tba  WWr. 
IB  the  front  nnk  agafant  Janmnwm  atood  Ibe  3mum 
Dominic  Viva  (d.  1726),  La  Fontaine  fd.  1728), 
Alticozzi  (d.  1777),  and  Faure  fd.  1779).  Gallicanism 
and  Josephinism  were  har  l  ju  i  ssed  by  the  theologians 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  esix'cially  by  Zaccaria  (d 
1705),  MuutareUi  (d.  1749),  Bolgeni  (d.  1811 
Boooadia,  and  othera.  The  Jesuits  were 
MOBoed  bv  the  Dommieana  Orai  (d.  1761) 
Mamachi  (d.  1792).  Another  champion  in  this 
struggle  was  Cardinal  Gerdil  (d.  1802).  Partlv  to 
this  epoch  belongs  the  fruitful  at  fivit  v  of  S(.  Alplion- 
■U8  Liguori  (d.  1787),  whose  popular  rather  than 
aeientibc  writings  fnnfatiaaUy  oppoaed  the  baoafal 
■pirit  of  the  time. 

(d)  Fourth  Ebodi:  Deeagr  of  Catholic  Theology 
(176O-1840).— Many  drsanwtaiioeB,  both  from  with- 
in and  from  without,  oontribitted  towaida  the  further 
«f  thaolofj  wbkh  bad  dnOj  ' 
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the  prooeding  epoch.  In  Ranoe  it  was  the  atifl 
powoful  influence  of  Janwwbwi  and  Gallicaniam, 

m  the  German  Empire  the  spread  of  Joscphinimn 
and  FebronianiMii  that  sapped  the  vitaUty  of  ortho- 
dox theology.  The  suppression  of  the  Hoeicty  of 
Jesus  by  Clement  XIV  in  1773  deprivt'd  theolo|^  of 
its  ablest  representatives.  To  these  factors  must  be 
added  the  j;)aralyzing  influence  of  the  "Enlighten- 
ment" whnh,  rising  through  EngUsh  Deism,  was 
swelled  by  Froich  Encydoiiedism  and  finally  deluded 
all  European  countries.  The  French  Revolutmn 
and  the  military  exix'ditions  of  Napoleon  all  through 
Europe  were  not  without  evil  consequences.  The 
false  philosophy  of  the  time  (Kant,  Schelling,  Fichte, 
Hflgel,  Couam,  Comt^  etc.),  by  which  even  many 
theoloigiaBa  wen  milled,  engendered  not  only  an 
undisguised  contempt  for  Scholasticism  and  even 
for  St.  Thomas,  but  also  fostered  a  shallow  concep- 
tion of  Chriyf  ianifv.  the  supernatural  character  of 
which  was  obscured  by  Rationalism.  True,  the  spirit 
of  former  centuries  was  still  alive  in  Italy,  but  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  times  impeded 
its  growth  and  development.  In  France  the  Revolu- 
tion and  the  oontinual  cammigns  paralysed  or  stifled 
all  productive  activity.  De  Lamennais  (d.  1854), 
the  bennning  of  whose  career  had  held  out  promises 
of  the  nighest  order,  turni-d  from  the  truth  and  led 
others  astray.  The  Catholi<'.H  of  Ki>>iland  croancci 
under  poUtical  oppression  and  rehgious  intoueranoe. 
Spain  had  become  barren.  Germanv  suffered  from 
the  mildew  of  "Enlightenment".  No  matter  how 
miklly  one  may  judge  the  aberrations  of  Weesenberg 
(1774-1860),  Vicar-C.f'neral  of  Constance,  who  had 
absorbed  the  false  ideas  of  his  age,  it  is  certain  that 
the  movement  begun  by  him  market!  a  decadence  in 
matters  boUi  ecclesiastical  and  scientific.  But  the 
poorer  the  productions  aS  the  theologians  the  greater 
their  nride.  They  deaniied  the  okl  <hfi>hMiaiMh 
whom  they  oould  neither  read  nor  understand. 
Among  the  few  works  of  a  better  .sort  wore  the  manuals 
of  Wiest  (1791),  Klupfel  U7S9),  Dobiiuiyer  (1S(J7), 
and  Brenner  (1820).  The  cx^csuit  Benedict  Stat>- 
tlcr  (d.  1797)  tried  to  apply  to  dogma  the  phikiaophy 
of  Christian  Wolff,  Zimmer  (1802).  even  Hbat  of 
ScihdBiMi  The  only  work  which,  jomlng  ■wmhw 
irilh  a  Kisni  Gawouc  spirit,  maiied  a  mora  to  the 
old  traditions  of  the  School  was  the  dogmatic  theol- 
og\'  of  Liebermann  (d.  1844),  who  taught  at  St  raft- 
burg  and  Mainz;  it  .'ippeure*!  in  the  years  lSl'.>-26 
and  went  through  many  editions.  But  even  Lieber- 
mann was  not  aUa  to  conceal  his  dislike  for  the 
Bcholaatica.  Tba  mmrad  attempt  of  Hannea  (d. 
1881)  of  BoBB  to  treat  OatfaoBe  tiieology  in  a  Kantbn 
spirit  was  no  less  fatal  than  that  of  Gunther  (d.  1863) 
in  Vienna,  who  sought  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of 
Christianity  by  means  of  a  modem  Gnosis  and  to 
resolve  them  into  purely  natural  truths.  If  positive 
and  apafllllaUim  theology  were  ever  to  l>e  regenerated, 
it  was  by  a  return  to  the  source  of  ita  vitality,  the 
l^briouB  traditions  of  the  past. 

(e)  Fifth  Epoch:  Restoration  of  Dogmatic  Theology 
(1S40-1900).— The  reawakening  of  the  Catholic 
life  in  the  forties  naturallv  brought  with  it  a  revival 
of  CathoUc  theoktgy.  dermany  especially,  where 
the  declina-Jttd  gone  tetheatj  showed  signs  of  a 
wmarkable  wgBMfation  and  vigorous  health.  The 
externa]  immibe  was  given  by  Joseph  Gdrres  (d. 
1848),  the  '^'loud  shouter  in  the  fray".  When  the 
Prussian  Government  iin}>ris<inetl  Archbishop  von 
Drnsfe-Vischering  of  Cologne  on  account  of  the  stand 
he  had  taken  in  the  question  of  mixed  marriages,  the 
fiery  appeals  of  GArres  began  to  fill  the  hearts  of  the 
Cathouca^  even  outside  of  Germany,  with  unwonted 
courage.  The  German  tbeolofpana  beard  the  call 
and  once  more  applied  themselves  to  the  work  which 
 theirs.    Doihnger  (d.  1800)  developed  Church 
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boliani.  Both  pontive  ^  and  npeoulative  theok»y 
a  new  lease  of  fife,  the  former  through  Kiee 

(d.  1840),  thi-  latter  through  8taii(lennicier  (d.  1856). 
At  the  sanie  time  incu  like  Kieutgon  (d.  1883), 
Wern.  r  (d.  1888),  ami  Sif>ckl  (d.  1895)  earne<i  for 
the  despised  Scholastieisni  a  new  pliice  of  honour  by 
their  tnorough  historical  and  systomatic  writings. 
In  Finance  and  Belgium  the  dojpnaUe  theolo^  of 
CmUnal  Gounet  (d.  1866)  of  Rrane  and  the  writings 
of  Bishop  Malou  of  Brunes  (d.  isrt.'  j  cm  rted  great 
influence.  In  North  America  the  workn  of  Arch- 
bishop Kenrirk  (d.  lStj3)  did  untold  good.  Cardinal 
Camille  Mazzella  (d.  1<KX))  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  North  American  ( heologians,  as  he  wrote  his 
doomatio  works  while  occupying  the  chair  of  theolof^ 
at  Woodstock  College,  Maryland.    In  England  the 

freat  Cardinals  Wiseman  (d.  IsnS),  Manning  (d. 
892),  and  Newman  (d.  1890)  became  by  their  works 
and  deeds  powerful  agents  in  the  revival  of  Catholic 
life  and  in  the  advance  of  Catholic  theology. 

In  Italy,  where  the  better  traditiona  bad  never 
been  forgotten,  far-seeing  men  like  Sanseverino  (d. 
1865),  Liberal  ore  (d.  1802),  and  Tongiorgi  (d.  1865) 
set  to  work  to  restore  Sclmlastir  jihilosophy,  hccause 
it  was  found  to  be  the  most  <  ffective  weapon  against 
the  errors  of  the  timei,  L  a.  traditionalism  and  ontolo> 
giam,  which  had  a  numeraua  following  among  Cath- 
otie  adiolars  in  Itaty,  fVanoe,  and  Belgimn.  The 
)if>necr  work  in  positive  theolog\"  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
amouH  Jc.'^iiit  I'crrrmr  (d.  1876)  m  Home.  His  works 
on  dogmatic  theologv*,  scaitiTid  throughout  the 
Cathohc  world,  fnt-d  theology-  of  the  miasmas  which 
had  infected  it.  Under  his  leadershi]>  a  brilliant 
phalanx  of  theologiana,  as  Passaglia  (d.  1887), 
BdmMter  (d.  1875),  Cardinal  Franzelin  (d.  1886), 
Pafanieri  (d.  1909),  and  others,  continui  d  tlie  work  f5o 
happily  begun  and  rea.ssertc<l  the  right  of  tlic  specu- 
ktive  elcnicut  in  (he  domain  of  theology,  liniinent 
amoni^  the  Dominicans  was  Cardinal  Zigliara.  an 
inspiring  teacher  and  fertile  author.  Tina  from 
Rome,  the  centre  of  Catholicism,  where  students 
from  all  countries  foregathered,  new  life  went  forth 
and  permeate<l  all  nations.  Clemianv,  where  Baader 
(d.  1841),  Citlnther,  and  Frohschaiiimer  (d.  1893) 
continued  to  spread  their  errors,  .'i!  ared  in  the  general 
uplift  and  produced  a  number  of  prominent  theoIo> 
gians,  as  Kuhn  (d.  1887),  Berlagc  (d.  1881),  Dieringer 
(d.  1876),  Oswald  (d.  1903),  Knoll  (d.  1863).  Den- 
singer  (d.  1883).  V.  Sehiiiiler  (d.  IWO),  Bernard 
Jungmann  (d.  1805),  Ileinrich  (d.  ISlM  i,  and  others. 
But  Germany's  greatest  theologian  at  this  time  was 
Joseph  Scheeben  (d.  1888),  a  man  of  remarkable 
talent  for  speculation.  In  the  midst  of  this  universal 
reawakening  the  Vatican  Council  was  held  (1870), 
and  the  Encyclical  of  Pope  Ix<n  XIII  on  the  valui-  of 
Scholastic,  especially  Thfiniistic,  |)hil(is<)phy  and 
theolog>'  was  issued  (1S70).  Botti  the.«>e  events 
became  landmarks  in  (he  history  of  dogmatic  thcol- 
o^v.  An  I  iicif;.  1  ji-  activity  was  put  forth  in  everA* 
branch  of  sacred  science  and  is  still  maintained. 
Even  though,  consiilting  the  needs  of  the  time  and 
the  hostile  Hitu.'Uion,  theologians  cultivate  most 
a.'^sitiuoiiHly  historical  stuflies,  such  as  Church  history, 
Chri-^tiun  nrrl  .i  uli  ij;y,  history  of  dogma,  and  history 
of  religion,  yet  signs  are  not  wanting  that,  side  by 
iide  vnth  positive  theolofor,  Scholasticism  ahm  will 
enter  upon  a  new  era  of  progress.  Historv  shows  that 
periods  of  progreas  in  theology  always  follow  in  the 
wake  of  great  crcumeniral  emmcils.  .Xfter  the  first 
Council  of  Xica'a  (325)  came  tlie  great  period  of  the 
Fathers:  after  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215) 
the  wonderful  age  of  mature  Scholasticism;  and  after 
the  Council  of  Trent  (1545^13)  the  activity  of  later 
Scholasticism.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
Vatican  Council,  which  had  to  be  adjourned  indefi- 
nitely after  a  few  ffenernl  M•s^il.Il•^  will  he  followed 
by  a  similar  period  of  progress  and  splendour. 
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No  eritiral  hiatory  of  Catholic  dogma  hM  m  y*t  b«Mi  writti^a. 
Ib  ceDerftI  cf.  Lakih^t,  Coup  d'mil  ntr  tkiMoxrt  dt  ta  TtUvl-fftt 
dovmatuiue  (Louvaia,  1861).  Ample  material  ia  given  tu-  Pc««aa- 
ris,  Apinnttu  tattr  (3  Tola.,  Venice,  lfi03-0«);  DoPi.«<.  S'^u-.riit 
UxHiothtiiut  d*t  auUur$  ^eUauuHquu  (11  vula.,  Paru.  18M>-17U); 
OtiDiN.rominrn/artiu  Ht  tmptoritnu  ttxUriattieu  (3  vola.,  Lai^ 
lig.  1722);  Cavc,  Serijiturum  tcrUnattxearum  hittaria  Ma> 
njri.i  (l'ri<i  1(1.  Oxford,  174l>-4.'t);  FAuaicii-a,  BMiotheca  lofuM 
malxit  ii  iti/.  rrii»  triatt*  (.^  vul.".,  Humliiirt,  1734- — ):CKiLUKa. 
toxTt  uHitTiUr  lilt  Aulmrt  mct^h  rt  rrrUtuutiqvtt  (2nd  \9  voU.. 
Paru,  lSoH-70)  ;  .^hitu  ash  W  ai  k.  Diet.  (  Kntt.  Bioa..  MicaAri> 
Bxoffraphtt  umtcTftUc  ancunne  rt  modtrne  (2Dd  ttl.,  43  Tok.. 
Pans.  1842-65):  Wkrkrr.  GtaeKichU  dtr  apologttitekeik  «Ht4  fal^ 
MueAm  Liieratur  dtr  ckntU.  R^igion  (5  vol*..  SehalfhMMM, 
1801—) :  C\ri)ttA,  Sulla  Filotofia  d*\  Padri  t  Dattori  deila  ChUmt 
in  itptrMilitii  di  San  Totnrrui*o  (Naples.  I8C8):  WiLUtAint. 
Cuehirhle  drt  IdenJijmui  (2nd  ed.,  3  voIji.,  Bninraifk.  19W). 
An  invulunblo  work  of  rtdn  ncc  is  Ht  KTtK.  Scimmelalor.  With 
regard  to  the  M-vt-raJ  rwuotriea  ef.  Tanxkr,  BtbtuMheca  UnWawi- 
.»-UibtmUa  atn  d«  teriptaribu;  ani  m  Anfaa,8etUm  M  AAanrit 
otf  aac  xnii  initium  fanuntttt  (LondoB.  1748);  Diet,  HiL  Bltg. 
The  MAuniura  |Hihliah<^d:  Hitioir*  lUUnirt  it  la  Fnxnn  (IJ 
voU.,  Pariit,  1733-63),  which  was  rontinued  by  the  I»aTTTfT  o» 
Franc-c  (20vohi..  Paria,  1814-l!K)0l;  Mauccheiu.  (.7i  »mtv-i 
d'ltalia  (2  vola..  Breccia,  17.^.3-«^3);  Tikabos<  iii.  .S;  .rva  dciii 
Lrtttratura  iloliaiM  (13  vola.,  Modena.  1771-^);  KBCHBAiisai, 
OncAuAM  iir  buMlimtehem  LiunUm  (tad  ad..  Iiimiiih>  USQt 
Wsiovr.  A  SMfl  Biitoni  «f  Svriat  LBttn^lm  (LandoB,  iSM): 
Cmabot,  Corpttt  aeriplarum  Cnrittianorum  onmlalium  (Pferia. 
1903 — ).  With  rr|cam  to  varioua  reliKious  onli-ra  cf.  Znaml^ 
BArEli.  lUfloria  rrt  litrrariit  Ordini»  S.  Brnr>i\ci%  H  vuU  ,  .\uc^ 
burn,  IT.Vt) ;  Tabhin,  llifloire  liiUraire  de  la  Congr^u  ;fi..ri  ./r  .Satn^ 
itauTt  (UruaseK  1770);  Waodino,  Stnplort*  Ordmu  Mmtnm 
(2nd  ed..  2  vota..  Rmmi,  1805) ;  be  Mabtiomt.  La  SeolatHmt « 
U»  tradiHoni  franeiaeaintM  (Paria.  1888):  Fblbbb.  GeMtkidm  im 
u^>»mtrhnftlithrn  Studim  im  FrantUkantnrdm  rFieibuiC 
1904):  Qrltnr  Ki-habo.  Scriplom  Ordinit  PrmdxcaU'rMm  {2  toIs^ 
Van-,  I7I!»-1'I);  UlicHCltT.  MonumeyUa  Ordini*  Fr>ilr^m  Pret. 
dirah>rum  hmlurini  (Hnino,  1696 — );  Dt  ViLIjrHH.  /fif /».  ,"./iM, 
CarmrlUana  notiM  cnticn  H  ditMrrtationibu*  iUu*trata  (2  voUl, 
Orl^ana.  1752):  de  Viam.  BiblioiAeoa  tenptorum  Onrianta  CmMT* 
cienti*  (2nd  ed.,  Colrn.  1656);  Gootaert*,  IXeHonnairt  M*- 
bibliagnphigut  dei  frritain*.  artiidtt  ft  tamnJt  dt  Ordrt  da 
Prtmontrf  (2  Yola..  BniH^*<>l.<,  1S99-1907);  Wivtkb,  Dx*  Prg- 
immttmltntfr  drf  Of.  JnhrhundrrU  (Rrrlin,  IS6J);  C>n»iNciEa. 
BiUiolfimi  Ayy:i-lt'ihir,a  hirloriea,  crttira  rt  ehnmolo^ftrn  (Ilicul- 
atddt,  170S);  Southwum,  Bibliolheea  $criplorum  SociMalit  Jt»u 
(Rocnr.  1070);  SoMMCBVoaEU  BMiolMmi*  dt  fa  CnHMxar  df 
Jint*  (9  ToU.,  Bnuaela  and  Paria.  1800-1900).  TIm  UaoriH 
ol  dosBft  Iw  ScBWAiOt  Ha—acK,  Tuaaoim  «fea«  Mqr  atoabs 
ooanltcd  «f  tk  prafit. 

Wltb  naatd  to  the  special  Ktantwn  of  the  PatHatic  Period,  ef. 
Ehhurs.  Di*  aUehrittlieht  lAUnlmr  v.  xkn  BrfaracKung  tnt 
1880  (2  vols..  1894-1900);  Donalmon.  A  Critiatl  H\*tarv  of 
CkriMtian  Lxtrraturt  and  Doctrint  from  the  Drath  of  the  ApottUt  la 
the  Kirrnr  Ci'unril  (3  voU..  I.fimion,  lHfi5-«'>6>;  Ri<-UaBI>»on.  n» 
Aiitriitiinc  yalhrm.  A  Btfi/ii'trrupAiVfl/ .SViopaij  (Buffalo.  1SS7); 
CHrxTWRl-L.  A  Lxtrrary  Hittory  of  Early  ChriMianity  (2  vtila., 
iWtpn  1803);  BcaoENEMANN,  Bibliothtea  A»forv-o-/tu«r«m 
Pitmm "btinarum a  Ttrtulliano  unQue  ad  Creoorium  Si.  tt  Jridanm 
|fi»f)o/«i*rm  (2  vols..  I^ipiif.  1792-94);  nAUVAf  K,  Grfkirtur  dm- 
oUrkriMllirhm  Litrratur  bit  Eutthiuji  (3  vol.i..  L-  ipiiK.  1S'J3  1904); 
Mt'iiiirn,  I'ti'Tolooir  (Hutistxm.  1840):  .\lioM>.SKvtaT«t.  ;>vf- 
tumnn\rr  rtilnUonii  :1  vkN.,  Paris,  1851-55);  NlR*^HL,  I^Kr- 
buch  dtr  I'atTologit  u.  Palrtiitik  (3  voUy  Mainx.  1881 -H5):  ALtoo. 
Orwmlrim  dtr  hurahtU  (4th  cd..  n«itrarg.  .1888);  Faaai-cB- 
JmrflMANTt,  TnalihiHonm  ntratofim  (S  vola..  Innabniak.  Ih90- 
lS9fi^;  Bakoesufweh,  Oe$ehiftUe  der  altHrehlirhm  Litrratur.  l-ll 
(Fn-ilMiru.  l!K)2-03):  Idem.  Patrologi*  (3rd  ed.,  Fn-ibur«.  19101; 
RaI  w  IICN.  Grurulrim  drr  Palrokgxe  (3rd  cd..  Freibar»  19101: 
Stick  1^  (irtchicStr  dtr  rhrittl.  f'hiloiophie  tur  Zrit  dtr  A'ir<->.r»i- 

Td/<T  (Mnini,  1H91).  Of  groat  importance  are  alao:  A.  Harxack 
u.  €.  ScnwiDT.  Tejie  u.  CAilfrnMAiMfm  ai$r  OmekuMt  4ar  mb- 
ekritl.  LUtratw  (L«ipii«,  1889— ):  RoaiMMir.  Ttatt  «^  Stmilm 
<^uM^  mi-Oiamamlmua,  ftHw  Ditmmmm 

With  retcard  to  the  Middle  Agea  cf.  eapeeiallr  Bc«w»«». 
Doomntik,  1  (Frcibunt,  1873)  423  aqq.;  GBABMAKnt.  Otte/ttdUt 
drr  Kh'Jntlii-hen  Mrlhmlf,  1.  H  fFrriburit.  1909-11):  lont  in 
B^^I^BtII<.^  n.  KirrhUchra  l/nrulluykon.  ri.  v.  S-cAolaMik;  SlO- 
BADDT.  Albertu*  Afagnus,  trin  Lrbm  u.  tein*  Wtrkt  (Ratiaboa. 
18.57):  WniNBB,  Dtr  U.  Thomat  tan  jl««im  0  vd^  «Slilta% 
1858—) :  Bach,  Z>t«  DogmanatttkiehU  daa  jraHMBIllllMI  dMS^ 
{oMMikm  StandpunkI  (2  vola..  VieoBa,  1873-75):  SBOJA.  Dta 
iomm*t  dt  IkMogit  (Paria.  1871).  With  regard  to  Urn  aaivmitiaa 
cf.  Bi"i-«tTa,  Hutaria  VnittrtitatiM  Paritimtit  (Paris,  IWVS-TS); 
Demi  IT..  £>m  Vnirertitaim  dri  Mittriillrr < .  1  (H.  rlin.  l!Oi5); 
DENirLE  Afn>  Chateijuj*.  Chartularium  Cnitrrtxtatu  Panmmr 
lit  (4  vkI.i..  Paria.  1889-07);  RaaniAU.  Tka  VmaanUm  af 
Europr  in  ihf  MiddU  Aget  (Oxford.  1805):  FnaT.  Im  nemUm 
ThMogie  de  Purit  tt  tf*  DotUurt  Ut  pbu  eUthret.  I:  if aywa  4a> 
(4  voli>..  Pnri».  181*4-97):  RoBWiT.  /^ea  tfolet  tt  rtnatitnttmmJ  dt  la 
Thi'  ln-vr  itrndanl  la  prrmih-f  mfiitif  du  XII'  nfrle  (Paris.  1909); 
Mlf  lUKl  tfdrhirhlr  dm  deuiiehm  l'.i/A<->  Tom  ■>'  JnhrK.  hxi  rum 
/1t4*y.iF.9  des  MtttelaUer;  II.HI  (Frfiburn,  1899-1903);  EatBT, 
Alhrmnne.  Oejifhichtt  der  LUmttitr  de*  MUttlaUtn  im  Abtmi 
lawle  (3  vola..  I^eipaig.  1874-87).    With  regard  to  Bebolaatla 

?ihiloMmhy.  cf.  nAvntAViJtialmrt  da  la  Pkilo»or>i,e  -mlatiamt 
3  vnla..  Paria.  1872);  de  Wntr.  ffiKertt  of  Jdedxeml  PhilotofAtf, 
tt.  Cnrrrr  (I.ondon,  19n<)):  8T<>rKL,  UttrMcAt*  der  Pkilotopmu 
dot  MxUdoUert  (3  vola..  .Maint,  1804-645);  BXvmkeb  in  Dit  AMf- 
tm  dtr  OtQtnttart  by  Bimmshum,  I  (Ldpiit*  ^MO).  As  DatanM 
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AMB  KmLX.  Ar^ir  fUr  LUemtur-  u.  KirrXengetdtxehtt  (7  rola., 
B«riia  and  Froiburc.  ISM^v IW<i«i) ;  IUi  miikk  and  von  Hertuno, 
Bti»aae  tur  PhiUuophu  det  MiUelaltfrs  (Muiurt«r.  1881 — ). 
Ob  nyaticitin  d. '  P«]mbk,  GfehidU*  4tr  dmtlttht*  tiwtUk  im 
MUttlallwr  (3  vob.,  L«ipn«.  1874-03);  LAKOBNBBaa.  9H«llm  «. 
Fortekuni/m  rur  Gesdiichlt  dtr  detUtcMn  M'/fltIc  (I,oiniJn,  11)04); 
RiKKT,  Im  Myttique  ditint  (4  voU.,  Parin.  — i;  I)fi.ai  hoit, 
Etvdrf  d'hifloirr  ft   If  ptyehoh^ie  dii   Mu^liri  'mr  '  I'rir!-".  I'WtM. 

On  iMolrrn  'ir  i'  -  rf.  GiLMiw,  HiU.  hiel.  A'n;.  .  FKlitT, 

Lm  FaeuUi  dt  TtUoloaxt  dt  Pan*  a  *ci  DocUurt  let  piut  cHibres: 
II.  Mfamt  wuiwn*  (3  vol*..  Pvia.  1900-04):  LAmiam.  Vmtri- 
JwWiaaU  rhrnkfun  dm  RtfvnmttUmntitaUtn  (BerHa.  1888) : 
Wnumt,  Fran*  Swtrtt  a.  dit  SeMattik  drr  iHtten  Jahrhundfrt* 
(2  toIji..  Ratiabon.  1880);  Iobm,  Gr»chicJite  drr  Thf„l,>,2xr  in 
O'tUsrhliin/l  nrH  dem  Trimtrr  Knniil  b\M  zur  Grgmir\:r<  r^nJ  rsl,, 
RKtistKin.  IS'^t'i ;  fur  ttii-  tiriir  (if  "  Iviili«;htenn>cnt"  m  pjirtirul.ir,  cf. 
HoacH,  Ua*  TtiigxOtt  Ltbm  in  HahetuoUem  uiUer  dem  Ein/ttt— 

4im  Irwuii b iraiii (Freiburg,  lfN)6);  Idem.  Ein  nmw 
aUlmikmdm'AHpMnmt  (Freibunt.  1010) ;  aft»iniii  him.  Mmxui. 

JMt  AoMoftacAf  Bmrlrilumi  Aufllarnnijuritnltrri  (Wliriburg, 
IflQB)-  IdKM,  Oif  kirrHlu-ht  A  uflj'ir  um/  im  ir/im  DrulttK- 

la»d  (WUrtbuTK.  HMtt):  SMiMtil.I.r.li,  »  riT^.i'V  li.  (llnuht  in  drr 
kirchliehen  Au/klarung  (Tul)inin-n,  lOlOi;  hit  vi.  Viitrtr^rnAch-ift- 
lickktU  U,  UiUlhuhe  in  der  kirchliehtn  Au/klarung  (Tubinxra, 
lMl)i  HsRIKaSB,  Thomat  ton  A  quin  «.  dit  mropditeh*  Citili- 
mUm  (Wtoabunc.  1880):  WERonsii.  Dit  otistic*  B*wtgitng  im 
An»eMu*»an  die  Thomai-BnruUiln  LmU Xltl ilBB7\;amQwoatt 
Im  XIII  u.  der  M.  Thoma,  (  ISV7)  ;  BiAMir,  i*  lUilatU  i  " 
K§m  M  XXX*  Mtete  CPuui  IWM). 

I.  a.  Christoloqt. — Christ olofry  is  that  part  of 
Ihcol^Ky  which  deals  with  Our  Iy<ml  Jfsus  ChriHt.  In 
ita  full  extent  it  comprisfs  thp  doctrines  concomiiig 
both  the  person  of  Chrixt  i\nd  His  works;  but  in  the 
ncsent  article  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  eonsidera- 
non  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Here  aftaia  we  shall 
not  infringe  on  the  domain  of  the  aifltonoa  and 
Old-Testament  theoloRinn,  who  present  their  respee- 
tivr-  con' rihiit  ions  iimli  r  tlic  hrodinfrs  .iKSfs  CintisT, 
anil  ME,^"4i.\rt;  Ikiu-o  the  ihcoloiiy  of  tlio  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ,  ronsideretl  in  tlielinhtof  theNt  w  Testa- 
ment or  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  ia  the 
pn>(>er  gub}eet  of  the  present  article. 

The  person  of  Jesus  Christ  k  the  Second  Penoo  of 
the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  the  Son  or  the  Word  of  the 
Father,  Who  "was  incarnate  hy  fi  e  Holy  Ghost  of 
the  Virpn  Marj'  Jiml  wus  made  man."  These  mys- 
teries, though  foretold  in  tlie  (^Id  Testament,  were 
ful^  revealed  in  the  New,  and  clearly  develof»e<l  in 
CbnsUan  Traditian  and  theology.  Hence  we  shall 
have  to  stw^  oar  aubjcct  under  the  Uiple  aqieet  of 
the  Old  TMbiannt,  the  Nenr  Testament,  and  Chri*' 
tian  Tradition. 

(A)  Old  T I  stamen  (.— From  wliat  lias  been  naid  we 
understand  that  the  Old  Test aini  nt  is  not  i  MH-iri,  n^l 
hae  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Jewish  s<  ril>c,  but  of 
the   Christian   theologian.   Jesus   Christ  Himself 


the  fiiai  to  lue  it  in  this  way  by  Uia  repeated 
appeal  to  the  Meerianie  passaftes  of  the  prophetic 

writings.  The  Apostles  sa%v  in  these  proj>!ir('i»« 
many  arguments  in  favour  of  the  <l:iiinM  and  the 
teachinjis  of  .Icshk  Christ;  the  Kvanpelisls,  Iiki,  me 
familiar  with  them,  though  they  appeal  less  fr<  <iiu'ntly 
to  them  than  the  patristic  writers  do.  Even  the 
Fathers  other  state  the  prophetic  argument  onW  in 
general  terms  or  they  quote  single  prophecies;  mt 
they  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  deeper  insight 
into  tlie  historical  persyM'etive  of  the  Messianic  pre- 
dictions which  began  to  prevail  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Leaving  the  statement  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  Messianic  propbe- 
eisB  to  the  writer  of  the  article  Messias,  we  shall 
briefly  mU  attention  to  the  prophetic  predictions  of 
the  genealogy'  of  Christ,  of  His  birth.  His  infancy, 
His  names,  His  offices,  His  pubUc  life,  His  sufferings, 
and  Hi.s  trlnry. 

(1)  Uefercnces  to  the  human  genealogy  of  the 
Meseias  are  quite  numeraos  in  the  Old  Testament: 
He  is  represented  as  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  son 
of  Sem,  tiie  son  of  .\brahnm,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  the 
son  of  David,  the  prince  of  pastors,  the  ofTspring  of 
the  marrow  of  the  high  ceaar  (Gen.,  iii,  1-19:  ix, 
19-37;  xii,       svii,  1-0;  xnii»  17-10;  sdi,  10-18; 


nvi.  1-6;  xxvii,  1-15:  Num.,  adv.  15-10:  II 
vii,  1-16:  1  Tv.,  xvii,  1-17;  Jer.,  ndii,  i-«;  ncoiil 
14-26;  Ezech.,  rvii).  The  Royal  Fmlmist  extols 
the  Divine  genealogy  of  the  future  Messias  in  the 

words:  "The  I>ord  hath  said  to  inc:  Thou  ait  ny 
son,  this  day  have  1  begotten  thee"  (Ps.  ii.  7). 

(2)  The  Prophets  frequently  speak  of  toe  birth  of 
the  expected  Christ.  Tliey  locate  its  place  in  Beth- 
lehem of  Juda  (Mich.,  V,  3-14),  they  determine  its 
time  by  the  passing  of  the  sceptre  from  Juda  (Gen 
xHx,  8-12).  by  the  seventy  wei-ks  of  Daniel  (ix,  22- 
27),  and  by  the  "little  while"  mentioned  in  the 
Book  of  Aggeus  (ii,  1-10).  The  Old-Testament 
seers  know  also  that  the  Mesuias  will  be  bom  of  a 
Virgin  Mother  (Is.,  vii,  1-17),  and  that  His  ^ipeai^ 
ance,  at  least  His  public  appearance,  will  be  preoraed 
by  a  precursor  (Is.,  xl,  1-1 1;  Mai.,  iv,  5-6). 

(3)  Certain  events  connected  with  the  infancy  of 
the  Me.ssi:is  have  been  dctimd  iin[)ortant  enough 
to  be  the  subject  of  j)ropheiic  jjrcdiction.  Among 
these  are  the  adoration  of  the  Magi  i  I's.  l.\.\xi,  1-17), 
the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  (Jer.,  xxxi,  15-26), 
mad  the  flight  into  Egypt  (Osee,  xi,  1-7).  It  is  true 
that  in  the  case  of  these  prophecies,  as  it  happens  in 
the  case  of  many  others,  their  fulfilment  is  their 
clrarest  commentary;  ))ut  this  d(M>s  not  undo tho fsot 
thai  the  events  were  really  pretUcted. 

(4)  Perhaj)s  there  is  less  need  of  insisting  on  the 
predictions  of  the  better  known  Messianic  names  and 
titles,  seeing  that  they  involve  less  obscurity.  Thus 
in  the  prc^ecies  of  Zacbarias  the  Messias*  is  called 
the  Orient,  or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text^  the 
"bud"  (iii;  vi,  9-l.'>),  in  the  Hook  of  f^aniel  He  is  the 
i^on  of  Man  (vii),  in  the  Prophecy  of  Malachias  He  is 
the  Angel  of  tlic  Testament  (ii,  17;  iii,  6),  in  the 
writings  of  Isiiias  He  is  the  Saviour  (U,  1;  lii,  12;  bdi), 
the  S<>rvunt  of  the  Lord  (xlix,  1),  theBDuaunial  {ym, 
1-10),  the  Frinoe  of  pease  (ix,  1-7). 

(5)  The  Messianic  oflloes  are  ooluidered  in  a  ^pen- 
eral  way  in  the  latter  part  of  Isaiiu*  (Ixi);  in  particu- 
lar, the  Me«>i!is  is  considered  !i.s  ]>roj)liel  in  the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy  (xviii,  t>-2i ) ;  :us  king  in  the  Canticle 
of  Anna  (I  Kintp^,  ii,  1-10)  and  in  the  royjd  song  of 
the  Psalmist  (xuv);  as  prie.st  in  the  saeerdotjU  type 
Mekhisedech  (Gen.,  av,  14-20)  and  in  the  Psalmist's 
words  "a  priest  forever"  <e»x) ;  as  (Joel,  or  Avenger,  in 
the  .«eronn  part  of  Isaia.'^  (Ixiii,  1-6) ;  a.s  mediator  of  the 
New  Testament,  under  the  form  of  a  covenant  of  the 
peoj.le  (Is.,  xlii,  1 ;  xKii,  la),  and  of  tho  light  of  the 
Gentiles  (Is.,  xlix). 

(0)  As  to  the  public  life  of  the  Messias^  Isaias gives 
USE  general  idea  of  the  fubess  of  the Itoait investing 
the  Anointed  (xi,  1-16),  and  of  the  Mesriame  went 
(Iv).  The  Psalmist  present?  a  i>i'  ture  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  (xxii);  Isaia.s  ."•nniinani'.is  the  Messianic 
iini  acli's  i  xx.w  : ;  ZachariaM  \rlaitiis,  "  H(  joicc  urcjii  |y, 
O  daugliter  of  f^ion",  thus  predicting  Cliriat's  solemn 
entnnoe  into  Jerusalem;  the  Psahnist  rdfers  to  this 
BMW  event  when  he  mentions  the  praise  out  of  the 
moutii  of  infants  (viii).  To  return  ones  more  to  the 
Book  of  Isaias^  the  prophet  foretells  the  rejeetion  of 
the  Messias  through  a  league  with  death  (xxvii);  the 
I'salini.st  alludi's  to  llic  sarnr  iiiysiiT\'  w  hen'  hc  spenks 
of  the  stone  whicii  the  builders  rejected  (cxvii). 

(7)  Need  we  say  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Messias 
wen  fully  predicted  b^  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testae* 
mentT  The  general  idea  of  the  Mesnanie  ^etim  Is 
presented  in  the  context  of  the  words  "sacrifice  and 
oblation  thou  wouldst  not"  (Ps.  ,xxxi.\);  in  tiie  pass- 
age Ijcginning  with  the  rest)lvc  "I.4-t  u.s  put  wcktmI  on 
his  hreiul"  (Jer.,  xi),  and  in  the  Racrilict!  described  by 
the  jiriijjhet  Malacbias  (i).  Besides,  the  series  of  the 
particular  events  which  constitute  the  history  of 
Christ's  Passion  has  been  described  by  the  prophets 
with  a  remarkable  minuteness:  the  Psalmist  refers  to 
His  betrayal  in  the  words  "  the  man  of  my  peace  .  .  . 

"  (zl),  and  Zaeharias  knows  of  the 
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"thirty  pieces  of  silver"  (xi);  the  Psalmist  praying  in 
Um  anguish  of  his  8oul  is  a  type  of  Christ  in  His 
CPs.  liv) :  His  capture  ia  foretold  in  the  words 
iw  and  take  him  "  and  "  they  will  hunt  after  the 
•mil  of  Um  just"  (Ps.  Ixx;  xriii);  His  trial  with  its 
foliw  wiineiws  may  he  found  n'prracntod  in  the 
wunirt  "unjust  w il nrss^s  have  risen  uj)  amiiiist  nir, 
anil  iniquity  hath  Uvd  to  ilwlf"  (I's.  xxvi;;  His  llaRfi- 
lation  is  nort rayed  in  the  (lc!4<;ription  of  tlic  man  of 
nnowB  (l8.,lii,  13;  liii,  12)  and  the  words  " scourges 
gtOMred  together  upon  me"  (Ps.  xzxiv);  tne 


betrayer's  evil  lot  is  pictured  in  the  imprecations  of 
Psalm  cviii;  the  crucifixion  is  referred  to  in  thepaie*- 
ages  "What  are  these  wounds  in  the  midst  oi  thy 
hands?"  (Zach.,  xiii),  "Let  us  condemn  himtoamost 
shamdful  death "  (Wisd.,  ii),  and  "They  have  dug  my 
hands  and  my  feet"  (Ps.  xxi);  the  miraculous  dark- 
BMi  Oflcurs  in  Amos,  viii;  the  gidl  and  vinegar  are 
■Miken  of  in  Ps.  Ixviii;  the  pierced  heart  of  Christ  is 
fe«shadowed  in  Zach.,  xii.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac 
((".(■n.,  xxi,  1-14),  the  scapegoat  (Lev.,  wi,  \-2S),  the 
ashes  of  purification  (Num.,  xix,  l-Kh,  and  the 
braien  serpent  (Num.,  xxi,  4-9)  hold  a  prominent 
place  among  the  tvpes  prefiguring  the  suffering 
Messias.  Tlie  third  chapter  oi  Lamentations  is  justly 
considered  as  the  dirge  of  our  buried  Redeemer. 

(8)  Finally,  the  glory  of  the  Messias  has  been  fore- 
told by  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  con- 
text of  such  pnrases  as  "  I  have  risen  because  the 
Lord  hath  protected  me"  <V^.  iii),  "My  flesh  shall 
rest  in  hope  (Ps.  xv),  "On  the  third  day  he  will  raise 
us  up"  (Osee,  v,  15,  vi,  3),  "O  death,  I  will  be  thy 
death"  (Oaee,  xiii,  6-15a),  and  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer Uveth"  (Job,  xix,  23-27)  referred  the  devout 
Jewish  worshij)per  to  fiomcthing  more  than  a  merely 
earthly  re8t<jrution,  the  fulfilment  of  which  h«  g:m  to 
be  realized  in  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.  Thi.^  mys- 
tery is  also  implied,  at  least  t\'j)ically,  in  the  hrt;t 
fruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.,  xxiii,  9-14)  and  the  tie- 
livery  of  Jonas  from  the  btUjf  oi  tbe  fish  (Joo.,  ii). 
Nor  Is  the  Resurrection  of  Mtmta  the  only  ele- 
ment of  Christ's  glory  predicted  by  the  Proi)l:etf5. 
Ps.  Ixvii  refers  to  the  Ascension;  Joel,  ii,  28-3'J,  to  the 
coming  of  the  Paraclete;  Is.,  Ix,  to  the  call  of  the  Cen- 
tika;  Mich.,  iv,  1-7,  to  the  conversion  of  the  Syna- 
gogue; Dan.,  ii(  27H17,  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Messias 
as  compiured  with  the  kingloni  of  the  world.  Other 
characteristics  of  the  MesSanie  Idogdom  are  typified 
bv  the  taV)ernacle  (Ex.,  xxv,  S-9;  xxix,  13;  xl,  33-36; 
Num.,  ix,  ir>-'J;<),  tlie  nurcy-.'*4'at  lEx.,  xxy,  17-22; 
Ps.  Ixxix,  1),  Aaron  the  liigh  priest  (Mx  ,  xxviii,  1;  xxx, 
1;  10;  Num.,  xvi,  39-40),  the  maima  (Ex.,  xvi,  1-15; 
Ps.  Ixxvii,  24-25),  and  the  rock  of  Horcb  (Ex.,  xvii, 
5-7;  Num.,  xx,  10-11:  Fli.  eiv,  41).  A  Canticle  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  Mwsiiinie  beoeBta  ia  fooiid  in 
Is.,  xii. 

The  n<K)ks  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  the  only 
Sonne  froin  wliirh  tlie  Christi;in  llicolo^iaii  may  ii  arn 
the  Messianic  ideas  of  pre-Christian  Jewry.  The 
Sibylline  oracles,  the  Book  of  Eiux  h,  the  liook  of 
Jubilees^  the  Bstfane  of  SokMnm.  the  Aaoeosio  Moyai^ 
the  Revdatkm  of  BinMii,  ^e  Fbortfi  Book  of  Esdras, 
and  Reveral  TalmudienDa  Hahhinic  writings  are  rieh 
depositories  of  pre-Chrlstian  views  eoncermnn  the  ex- 
IH'Cted  Messias.  Not  that  all  of  these  works  were 
written  bt^fore  the  coming  of  Christ;  but,  though  par- 
tially post-Christian  in  their  authorship,  they  preserve 
ftpieture  of  the  Jewieh  world  of  thoug}it»  dating  back, 
nt  tonl  in  Ito  oatHne,  oeoturies  before  the  eoming  oi 
Christ. 

(B)  New  Testament. — Some  modem  writers  tell  us 
that  there  are  two  Christs,  as  it  were,  the  Messias  of 
faith  and  the  Jesus  of  lustorj*.  They  repjard  the 
Lord  and  Christ,  Whom  God  exalted  by  raising  Him 
from  the  dead,  as  the  subject  of  Christian  faith;  and 
lenw  of  Nasareth,  the  preacher  and  woclBar  of  mir- 
ndei|  an  the  theme  of  toe  hietorian.  They  mhov  ue 


that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  persuade  even  the  least 
ex])erienoed  critic  that  Jesus  laught,  in  formal  terms 
and  at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  Cbristok^  of 
Paul,  that     John,  and  the  do«trtnes  of  Nicca*  of 

Ephesus,  and  of  Chalcedon.  Otherwise  the  history  of 
the  first  Christian  centuries  appears  to  these  writers 
to  he  quite  ineonceivahle.  The  I'onrlh  ( ■.<i>|i.  1  is  said 
to  lack  the  data  which  underlie  the  detiuitions  of  the 
first  oecumenical  councils  and  to  Mpl^y  testimony 
that  k  not  a  sunplement,  but  a  eomi^nri^  of  the  por- 
trait of  Jesus  drawn  by  the  Synoptiee.  Tlieee  two 
accounts  of  the  Christ  are  represented  as  mutually 
exclusive:  if  Jesus  spoke  and  acted  as  He  speaks  and 
acts  in  the  Syncptic  (li  spels,  then  He  cannot  have 
.spoken  and  acted  as  He  is  reported  bv  St.  John.  We 
shall  here  briefly  review  the  Christology  of  St.  PauL 
of  the  CathoUc  j^istles,  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  ana 
the  Synopt  ics.  Tous  we  shall  give  the  reader  a  com- 
plete ChristoIofOf  of  the  New  Testament  and  at  the 
same  time  the  data  necessary  to  control  the  conten- 
tions of  the  M(h1i  riii.sts.  The  Christology  will  not. 
however^  be  rf)nii)lcte  in  the  sense  that  it  extends  to  all 
the  details  eonrerning  Jesus  Christ  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  in  the  soise  that  it  givea  His  essential 
charaotariitiea  taught  in  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament. 

(1)  Pauline  Christology. — St.  Paul  insists  on  the 
truth  of  Christ's  real  humanity  and  Divinity,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  at  first  sight  the  reader  is  confronted 
with  three  objects  in  the  Apostle's  writings:  Cod,  the 
human  world,  and  the  Mediator.  But  then  the 
latter  is  both  Divine  and  human,  both  God  and  man. 

(a)  Christ's  Humanity  in  the  Pauline  Epistles. — 
The  expressions  "form  of  a  servant"  "in  haoit  found 
a-s  a  man  ",  "  in  the  likrne.s.s  of  sinfu!  flesh  "  (Phil.,  ii,  7; 
Horn.,  viii,  3)  may  .s<K'in  to  impair  the  real  hnniunity 
of  Chri.st  in  the  Pauline  teaihing.  But  in  reaUty 
they  only  describe  a  mode  of  being  or  hint  at  the 
preeeaee  of  a  higher  nature  in  Christ  not  seen  by  the 
■enaee,  or  ther  oontnct  Chnat'e  human  nature  with 
the  nature  oc  that  smful  nee  to  whkA  it  bdongi. 
On  the  oflicr  hand  the  Apostle  plainly  speaks  of  Our 
Lord  manifested  in  the  flesh  (I  Tim.,  iii,  16),  as 
jx>ssf-88inK  a  body  of  flesh  (Col.,  i,  22),  as  beinp 
''ma<le  of  a  woman"  (Gal.,  iv,  4),  as  being  bom  of 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  (Rom.,  i,  3) 
as  belonging  according  to  the  fleah  to  the  laoo  d 
Ind  (Rom.,  ix,  5).  Asa  Jew,  JeeoeChristwaabanr 
under  the  Law  (Gal.,  iv,  4).  Tne  Apnstle ihvells  with 
emphasis  on  Our  Ixjrd's  real  share  ui  our  physini 
human  weakness  (11  Cor.,  xiii,  4),  on  His  life  Of 
suffering  (Ueb..  v,  8).  reaching  its  climax  in  the 
Passion  Obid.,  i,  5;  Phil.,  iu.  10;  CoL,  i,  24).  Only 
in  two  nneeta  did  Our  JUora'a  fanmanity  differ  from 
the  rest  of  men:  flrat  bi  ita  entire  aiidrsmess  (II  Cor., 
v,  21;  Hal  ,  ii,  17;  Rom.,  viii,  3);  secondly,  in  the 
fact  that  (Jur  Lord  was  the  second  Adam,  representing 
the  whole  human  laee  (Bom.,  la-Si;  1  Oor.,  xv» 
45-49). 

(b)  Christ's  Divinity  in  the  Pauline  I^iltlw.— 
Aooording  to  St.  Paul,  the  supenority  of  the  Christian 
revelation  over  all  other  Divine  numifestations,  and 
the  jwrfeetion  of  the  New  Covenant  with  ita  sacrifice 
and  priesthood,  arc  deriverl  from  the  fact  that 
Christ  i.s  the  Son  of  God  (Heb.,  i,  1  sq.;  v,  5  eq.; 

ii,  5  sq.;  Rom.,  i,  3;  Gal.,  iv,  4;  Eph.,  iv,  13;  Col., 
i,  12  sq.;  ii,  0  sq.;  etc.).  The  Apostle  understands 
by  the  expression  "Son  of  God"  not  a  merely  moral 
dignity,  or  a  merely  external  relation  to  Gkid  which 
began  in  time,  but  an  etecnal  and  immanent  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Father.  He  contrasts  Christ  with, 
and  finds  Him  superior  to,  Aaron  and  his  succcasors, 
Moses  and  the  Propiiels  (Heb  ,  v,  4;  x,  11;  vii,  1-22: 

iii,  1-6;  i,  1).  H<'  raises  Christ  above  the  choirs  ol 
angels,  and  makes  Him  their  Lord  and  Master 
(Heb.,  i,  3:  14:  ii,  2-3),  and  seats  Him  as  heir  of  all 
things  at  the        hand  of  the  FMhcr  (Heb.,  i, 
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Qal,  It,  14;  Eph.,  i,  20-21).  If  St.  Paul  is  obliged 
to  use  the  terms  "form  of  God",  "image  of  God", 
when  be  ^waks  of  Chiut'e  Divini^,  in  order  to  dunr 
Um  peraonal  dirtlnation  between  the  Eternal  Father 
Mdthe  Divinp  Son  fPhi!.,  ii,  fi;  Col.,  i,  15),  Christ  is 
not  niercly  the  iiriagf  and  glury  of  God  (I  Cor.,  xi, 
7),  but  alk)  the  first-born  before  any  create*!  beinxH 
(Col.,  i,  15),  in  Whom,  and  by  Whom,  and  for  Whom 
all  things  were  made  (Col.,  i,  16),  in  Whom  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead  residea  with  that  actual  reality  which 
«r»  attMb  to  the  preeenoe  of  the  mateiU  bodies 
perceptible  and  measurable  through  the  organs  of 
our  senses  (Col.,  ii.  9),  in  a  word,  "who  m  over  all 
things,  God  blcasca  forever"  (Rom.,  ix,  5). 

(2)  Christology  of  the  Catholic  Epistles. — The 
Epistles  of  St.  John  will  be  considered  together  with 
the  other  writina  of  the  same  Apostle  in  the  next 
paragn^h.  UnMr  the  present  heading  we  shaD 
briefly  mdicate  the  views  concerning  Christ  held  by 
the  Apostles  St.  James,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Jude. 

(a)  The  Epistle  of  iSt.  James. — The  mainly 
practical  scope  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jam(«  does  not 
Mad  us  to  expect  that  Our  Ix)rd'fl  Divinity  would  be 
formally  expressed  in  it  as  a  doctrine  of  faith.  Tliis 
doctrine  is,  however,  implied  In  tbt  Uui^uage  of  tho 
in^)ired  writer.  He  professes  to  stand  in  toe  same 
nlation  to  Jesus  Christ  as  to  God,  being  the  servant  of 
both  (i,  1):  he  applies  the  same  term  to  the  God  of 
tiie  Old  Testament  as  to  Jesus  Christ  (passim). 
Jesus  Christ  is  both  the  sovereicn  judge  and  mdcpcn- 
dcnt  lawgiver,  who  can  save  and  can  dest  rov  (iv,  12) ; 
the  faith  m  JenwCfariit  mUHh  in  the  Lord  of  Qloty  (li, 
1).   The  language  of  St.  James  would  be  exaggerated 


and  overstramcd  on  anv  other  supposition  than  the 
writer's  finn  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Jrsns  Clirist. 

(b)  Belief  of  St.  Peter.— St.  Peter  pre.s<>nt.s  liimsi-lf 
as  thewrvant  and  thea(x>H(leof  Jesus  Christ  (I  Pet., 
i,  1: 11  PeU.  i,  1),  who  was  predicted  by  the  Prophets 
of  tne Old  Testament  m  mn  n mgr  that  the  Prophets 
themselves  wore  Christ's  oim  Mmnts^  herald^and 
organs  (I  Pet.,  i,  10-11).  ItiitbeT)r»«xiBtentChriii 
who  moulds  the  utteranres  of  Israel's  Prophets  tO 

Proclaim  their  anticipations  of  His  advent.  St. 
etcr  had  witnessed  the  glory  of  Jt-fius  ii>  the  'I'ruiis- 
figuration  (II  Pet  .,  i,  16);  he  apin-jirs  to  take  nlea.'iurc 
Jb  multiplying  His  titles:  Jesus  Our  Lord  (II  Pet.,  i. 
10«  our  Ixild  Jestis  Christ  (ibid^  i,  1^  16),  the  Lonl 
and  flnviear  (ibid.,  iii,  2),  oar  Lord  and  Sayiour 
Jesus  Chriirt  (ihi  i  ,  i,  1),  Whose  power  is  Divine 
(ibid.,  i,  3),  throuKh  whose  j)r<iiinti*"s  Christians  are 
made  partakers  of  tlic  nature  of  (iod  (ibid.,  i,  4). 
Throughout  his  Epistle,  therefore,  St.  Peter 
feels,  as  it  were,  and  implies  the  Divinity  of  Ji-sus  Christ. 

(e)  EpMtfe  of  St.  Jude.— St.  Judc^  too,  introduon 
hfanaelf  the  aervaait  of  Terns  Christ,  tbro«tt|h  onion 
with  whom  Christians  are  kept  in  a  life  of  faith  and 
holinem  (1);  Chn.st  is  our  only  Lord  and  Saviour  (4), 
Who  punished  I.srael  in  the  wildefncRs  and  the  rebel 
angels  (5),  Who  will  come  to  judgment  surrounded  bv 
myriads  of  saints  (14),  and  to  Whom  Christians  look 
for  the  mercy  which  He  will  show  them  at  His  ooning 
(21),  the  issue  of  which  will  be  life  everlasting.  Gen 
n  merely  human  Christ  be  the  subject  of  this  language? 

(3)  Johannean  Christology. — If  there  were  nothing; 
rise  in  the  New  Testament  to  prove  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  the  first  fourteen  verses  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
would  suffice  to  ctmvince  a  believer  in  thr  Bible  of 
that  dogma.  Now  the  doctrine  of  this  prologue  is 
the  funaament«l  idea  of  the  whole  Johannean  theol- 
«nr.  The  Word  made  flesh  is  the  same  with  the 
Word  Who  was  in  the  beginning,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  th<'  man  Jesus  Christ,  tlir>  siit>j<-<  t  of  tlic 
Fourth  Gosriel.  on  the  other.  The  whole  Gospel  is 
a  history  oi  the  Eternal  Wold  dwelfing  in 
nature  among  men. 

The  tcachmg  of  the  Fourth  Goe^  is  also  found 
in  the  Johannesn^&MStlsik  In  lus  Tiry  fltMwtug 


words  the  writer  tells  his  readers  that  the  Word  of 
Bfs  has  become  manifest  and  that  the  Apostles  had 
seen  and  heard  and  handled  the  Word  incarnate 
The  denial  of  the  Son  implies  the  loss  of  the  FaOm 

(I  John,  ii,  2,3),  and  "whosoever  shall  confess  that 
Jesus  Ls  the  Son  of  God,  God  abideth  in  him  and  he 
in  God"  (ibid.,  iv,  loi.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
Epistle  the  writer  is  still  more  emphatic:  "And  we 
know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come:  and  he  hath 

S'vm  us  undorstandin^  that  we  may  know  the  tnw 
od,  and  may  be  in  his  true  Son.  Tiiis  fa  the  tras 
God  and  life  eternal"  (ibid.,  v,  20). 

According  to  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  is  the  first  and 
the  last,  the  alpha  and  the  om^a,  the  eternal  and  the 
almighty  (i,  8;  xxi,  6;  xxii,  13).  He  is  the  king  of  kings 
and  lord  of  lords  (xix,  16),  the  lord  of  the  unseen 
world  (xii,  10:  xiii,  8),  the  centre  of  the  court  of 
heaven  (v,  6) ;  He  receives  the  adoration  of  the  highest 
angels  (v,  8),  and,  as  the  object  of  that  uninterrupted 
worship  (V,  12),  He  is  associated  with  the  Father 
(V,  13;  xvii,  14). 

(4)  Christology  of  the  Synoptists. — There  is  a  real 
difference  between  the  first  three  Evangelists  and  St. 
John  in  their  respective  representations  of  our  Lord. 
Ths  truth  presented  by  these  writms  nay  be  the 
■HM^  but  they  view  it  from  different  standpoints. 
The  tiiree  S>'noptists  set  fcnrth  the  himianity  of  Christ 
in  it.H  obedienfc  to  the  law,  in  its  power  over  nature, 
and  in  its  tenderness  for  the  weak  and  afflict<>d;  the 
fourth  Gospel  sets  forth  the  life  of  Christ  not  in  any 
of  the  aspects  which  belong  to  it  as  human,  but  as 
being  the  adequate  expressioB  of  the  doqr  of  the 
Divine  Person,  manifested  to  men  unocr  a  visible 
form.  But  in  spite  of  this  difference,  the  Synoptists 
by  their  suggMtivc  inii)Iication  practically  anticipate 
the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  suggestion 
is  implied,  first,  in  the  .Synoptic  u.s<'  of  the  title  Son  of 
God  as  aiiplied  to  Jesus  Clvist.  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 
God,  not  wutnify  in  an  etUeal  or  theocratic  aense,  not 
mmfy  m  cut  among  many  son&  but  9e  is  the  only, 
the  wdMieloved  Son  of  the  Father,  so  that  His 
dlip  i.s  unshared  by  any  other,  and  is  absolutely 
unique  (Matt.,  iii,  17:  xvii,  5;  xxii,  41:  cf.  iv,  3,  6; 
Luke,  iv,  3,  9);  it  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
Holv  Ghost  was  to  come  upon  Mary,  and  the  power 
of  the  Most  High  was  to  overshadow  her  (Luke,  i,  35). 
Acain,  the &maptists  imply  Christ's  Divinity  in  thdr 
hwtory  of  tm  nativity  ana  its  aeoompanying  ctreum- 

staiifcs:  He  is  c(nicrM\cd  of  the  Holy  Ghi  st  Ijikc,  1. 
3.") \  and  His  mother  knows  that  all  gem  rati  his  sliall 
cidl  her  blessed,  because  the  mighty  on''  !i;nl  done 

Eat  things  unto  her  (Luke,  i.  48).  Elizabeili  calls 
u-y  blessed  among  women,  blesses  the  fruit  of  her 
numb,  and  marvels  that  ahs  herself  should  be  visited 
by  the  mother  of  ber  Lord  (Luke,  i,  42-48).  Gabriel 
greets  Our  Lady  as  full  of  gracr,  and  blesped  among 
women;  her  .Son  will  lie  great,  He  will  Im-  cfvUed  tho 
Son  of  the  Most  High,  and  of  His  kingdom  there  will 
be  no  end  (Luke,  i,  28,  32).  As  new-born  infant, 
Qirist  is  adored  by  the  diepberds  and  the  Magi,  rep- 
nsentatives  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  world. 
Bhneon  sees  in  ilie  ddid  hto  Lord's  lahntion.  the  Ught 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  pride  and  glory  of  people 
Israel  (Luke,  ii,  90-32).  ThetH'  account.s  hardly  fit  in 
with  the  limits  of  a  merely  human  child,  but  they 
become  intelli^ble  in  the  U^t  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
The  Synoptists  agree  with  Ite  Iwidring  of  the 


Fourth  Cioqiel  coneeroinB  the  penon  of  Jesus  Christ 
notmerelymtheiruseoT thetenn  Amiif  (Tod  and  in 

their  accounts  of  Christ's  birth  with  its  surrounding 
dctail.H,  hut  also  in  their  narratives  of  Our  Lord's  doc- 
trine, hfe,  !ind  work.  The  very  term  .Son  of  Man, 
which  lltey  often  apply  to  ("hri.sl,  is  used  in  such  a 
way  that  it  8liow8  in  Jesus  Christ  a  self -consciousness 
for  which  uie  human  element  is  not  something  pri- 
mary, but  something  secondary  and 
Often  Christ  fa  rimply  eaUed  Son  ' 
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Bfiii,  20),  and  correspondfaigly  He  never  odli  the 

Father  "our"  Father,  but  "my"  Father  (Ma(t., 
xviii,  10,  19.        xx,  2:i;  xxvi,  At  Hn  raptbiii 

and  iraiusligurHtion  Hi-  mci  im  s  wiliics-s  from  heaven 
to  His  Divine  ^3onHhip;  the  ProphelM  of  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment arc  not  rivals,  but  servants  in  comparison  with 
Him  (Mait^  sd,  mi  ttrnx  tiie  titla  Boa  oi  Man 
implies  a  nattire  to  wueh  ChriMt »  htmiaiiitjr  wae  an 
aeeeBDOiy.  Again,  Christ  claims  t  l.r  power  to  forgive 
eins  and  siipiMirts  His  claim  by  nuiiul  s  (Matt.,  ix, 
2-6;  Luke,  v,  'JO,  24);  He  insist .s  on  faitli  in  Himself 
(Matt.,  xvi,  16,  17),  He  inwrts  His  name  in  t!:e 
Imptismal  formula  between  that  of  t  he  Father  and  the 
H<&y  GhoM  (Mafct^  xxtriiL  19),  He  aJooe  knows  the 
Fstoer  and  is  Icnown  hy  the  Father  alone  (Matt.,  xi, 
27),  He  insiitntoK  the  sacrament  of  the  Holy  Eucha- 
ristcMatt.,  xxvi,  26;Mftrk,  xiv,  22;  Luke,  xxii,  19),  Ho 
sufTers  and  dies  only  to  rise  again  the  thin!  day 
(Matt.,  XX,  19;  Mark,  x,  M;  Luke,  xviii,  33).  He 
aaeanda  into  Heaven,  but  declares  that  He  will  be 
among  us  till  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt^nviii,  20). 

Need  we  add  that  Christ's  daims  to  the  most  ex- 
alted  dignity  of  Ilir^  ]>(  r^.n  are  unmistakably  clear  in 
the  eschatolngicai  <li;  imnses  of  the  Synoptisis?  He 
is  the  Lord  of  the  mati  rial  and  moral  universe;  as 
supreme  lawgiver  He  revises  all  other  legislation;  as 
finaJ  judge  He  determines  the  fate  of  all.  Blot  the 
Fourth  (iMpel  out  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Test*- 
ment,  and  you  still  have  fa  the  Synoptic  Gospels  the 
identical  doctrine  roncominR  the  p«Tson  of  Jesu.s 
Christ  which  we  now  draw  out  of  the  Four  ti(>s])ela; 
some  point.-i  of  the  doctrine  niinht  be  |i  >s  (  li  arly 
Stated  than  they  are  now,  but  they  would  remain  sub- 
stantially the  same. 

(C)  CAristianrradatoik—BibUcalChnstology  shows 
that  one  and  the  ssme  Jesus  Christ  is  both  Ood 
nnrl  man.  While  rhri.slian  tradition  has  always 
maintained  this  triple  thesis  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
tndy  man,  that  He  is  truly  Cod,  and  tlsat  the  Clod- 
man,  Jesus  Christ,  Ls  (»ne  and  tlie  same  j)erson,  the 
heretical  or  erroneous  tenets  of  various  rehgious  lead- 
WS  have  foroed  the  Church  to  insist  more  expressly 
now  on  the  one,  now  on  another  element  of  her 
Ch^istoIo(^^■.  A  cl.i«iiried  list  of  the  principal  errors 
and  of  the  sulisecjuent  ecrlesi.a.«( ic-td  utterances  will 
bIiow  the  historical  development  of  tlie  Church'.s  doc- 
trine with  sufficient  clearuess.  The  rcaiicr  will  find 
m  more  lengthy  account  ot  the  orincipal  heMries  and 
oouneils  under  their  respective  neadings. 

(1)  Humanity  of  Christ. — ^The  true  humanity  of 
Jems  Christ  was  denied  even  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  CJhtirch.  The  Docetist  Mareion  and  the  Priscil- 
lianis's  fjrant  to  .h  >ws  oidy  an  apparent  body;  the 
Valentinians,  a  liotiy  brou^^iit  down  from  Heaven. 
The  followers  of  ApoUinaris  deny  either  that  Jesus 
bad  any  human  soul  at  all,  or  that  He  posscnsaed  the 
higher  part  of  the  human  soul ;  they  maintain  that  the 
Word  supplies  either  the  whole  soul  in  Christ,  or  at 
least  its  nigher  faculties.  In  more  recent  times  it  is 
not  so  much  Christ's  true  humanity  His  real  man- 
hood that  is  denial.  Accordmg  to  Kant,  the  Chris*- 
tian  cree<l  deals  with  the  ideal,  not  with  the  historical 
lesus;  according  to  Jacobi,  it  worships  Jesus  not  as 
an  historical  person,  but  as  a  religious  ideal;  aoeord- 
ing  to  Fichte  there  exists  an  absolute  unity  between 
God  and  man,  and  Jesus  was  the  first  to  see  and  teach 
it;  according  to  SchcllinK,  the  incarnation  is  an 
eternal  fact,  which  happened  to  reach  in  Jesus  its 
highest  point;  according  to  Hegel,  Christ  is  not  the 
actual  incarnation  of  God  in  Jesus  of  Naxareth,  but 
the  symbol  of  God's  incarnation  in  humanity  at  larp>. 
Finally,  certain  recent  Catholic  writers  distinguish 
between  the  Christ  of  history  and  the  Christ  of  faith, 
thus  de.?troyinK  in  the  T'lirisf  of  faith  His  historical 
realilv.  The 
Ene\  i  lical 
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suited  on  these  errors. 


(J)  The  IXvinity  of  Christ.— Even  in  Apostofie 

times  the  Church  regarded  a  denial  of  Christ's  Di- 
vinity as  eminently  anti-Christian  (1  John,  ii, 
22-23;  iv,  3;  11  John,  7).  The  early  martyrs, 
the  most  ancient  Fatiiers,  and  the  nrst 
ecclesiastical  liturgies  agrL^c  in  their  profession 
ol  Christ's  I>ivia&r.  Still,  the  EbioniteA,  the 
Theodotians,  the  Artemonites,  and  the  Photi- 
nians  hx^kcd  upon  Christ  either  as  a  mere  man, 
tluiuRh  singularly  e[di(ili(ene<l  by  Divine  wi.sdom; 
or  a-;  ttn'  appearance  of  an  a-on  eman.vting  from 
the  Divine  HeiiiK  according  to  the  CJnostic  theory;  or 
asain  a.s  a  manif<'station  of  the  Divine  Being  such  an 
the  TheiatMs  and  Pantheistic  flabeMians  and  PatxmaB- 
nans  admitted;  or,  finally,  as  tiie  incamate  Word 
inde<Hl,  but  the  Word  conceived  after  the  .\rian  man- 
ner tis  a  creature  mediating  between  (iod  and  the 
world,  at  lea,st  not  essentially  idenli<';d  with  the 
Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  I'hough  the  definitions 
of  Nice  and  of  tJie  subsequent  councils,  especially  of 
the  Fourth  Latenn,  deal  direoUijr  with  the  dootraw 
eoneeming  the  Most  Haify  lYimty,  still  they  also 
teach  tliut  the  Wold  is  consubstantial  with  the 
Father  and  the  Hofy  Ghopt,  and  thus  establish  the 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Word  incarnate.  In 
more  recent  times,  our  earliciit  Rationalists  endeav- 
oured to  avoid  the  jnoblcm  of  Jesus  Christ ;  they  had 
little  to  aur  ol  hiinu  while  thegr  made  Si.  Paul  tha 
founder  of  the  Chunai.  But  the  hfatorieal  Christ  wan 
too  impres."*ive  a  fiRure  to  be  Ions  neglected.  It  is  all 
the  more  to  !)••  ri  firettcd  that  m  recent  times  a  prae- 
tical  denial  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  not  contined  io  'he 
Socinians  and  such  writers  as  Ewald  and  ."^chleier- 
macher.  Others  who  profess  to  be  believing  Chris- 
tians tee  in  Christ  the  nerfect  revelation  of  (jod,  the 
true  head  and  lord  of  tne  human  race,  but,  after  all, 
they  end  witli  Pilate's  words,  "rtelioM.  the  man". 

(3)  Hyjioslatie  t  iiitjo.-  His  iiuman  nature  and  His 
Divine  nature  are  in  Jesus  Christ  unite<l  hypostati- 
cally,  i.  e.  unil<>*l  in  the  hyiuxitasis  or  f  he  j)erson  of  the 
Word.  This  dogma  too  nas  found  luti.  r  opi)oncnt8 
from  the  earliest  timea  of  the  Church.  M  esiorius  and 
Us  f oDoweta  admitted  in  CSulst  one  moral  person,  as  a 
human  society  forms  one  moral  person ;  but  this  moral 
person  results  from  the  imion  of^two  ph>*8ical  persons, 
just  a-s  th<'re  are  two  natures  in  Christ.  These  two 
persons  are  unitcil,  not  physically,  but  morally,  by 
means  of  grace.  The  heresy  of  Nestorius  was  con- 
demned bv  Celestine  I  in  the  Roman  Synod  of  a.  d. 
490  and  by  the  Cknmcil  of  Ephesus,  a.  d.  431;  the 
Catholic  doctrine  was  again  insisted  on  in  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  and  the  second  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople. It  follows  that  the  Divine  and  the  human 
nature  are  physically  unite<l  in  Christ.  The  Mono- 
phjwtes,  therefore,  believed  that  in  this  physical 
union  either  the  human  nature  was  absorbed  by  the 
Divine,  according  to  the  views  of  Eutyches;  or  that 
the  Divine  nature  was  absorbed  by  the  human;  or, 
again,  that  out  of  the  physical  union  of  the  two  re- 
fiulte(l  a  third  nature  by  a  kind  of  physic-al  mixture,  as 
it  were,  or  at  Iciist  by  m«>ans  of  their  pliysical  com- 
m8iti<m.  The  true  Catholic  doctrine  was  upheld  by 
Pope  Leo  the  Great,  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and 
the  Fifth  (Ecumenical  Council,  a.  d.  653.  The  twelfth 
canon  of  the  last-name<l  council  excludes  also  the 
view  that  Christ's  moral  life  developed  gradually,  at- 
tainiuR  its  completion  only  after  the  Resurrection. 
The  Adopt  ionists  renewed  Nest  onanism  in  part  be- 
cause they  consitlemi  the  \\'ord  a-s  the  natural  .S)n  of 
Go4l,  and  the  man  Christ  as  a  servant  or  an  adopted 
son  of  God,  thus  granting  its  own  personality  to 
Christ's  human  nature.  This  opinion  was  rejeotadbj 
Pope  Adrian  !.  the  Rynod  of  Rstitbon,  A.  O.  788,  the 
Couni  il  of  Frankfort  (794),  and  by  i.e«i  111  in  the 
Uomau  Svnod  (799).  There  is  no  need  to  point  out 
that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  not  uniti^l  with 
the  Word,  according  to  the  Socinian  and  ratiooalisUo 
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views.  Dorncr  shows  liow  widcsprcatl  among  Prot- 
estants these  vicwx  arc,  (^nu'i-  then'  is  Imrdly  a 
Protesitaut  iheolugiuii  of  note  who  refuses  its  own  per- 
sonality to  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  Among 
Cathohcs,  Berruyer  and  Gdather  reintraduoed  a  mod- 
ified Nartoriaoim;  but  thejr  wtn  oenmred  by  the 
Congregation  of  the  Index  (17  April,  1755)  and  by 
Pope  Pius  IX  (15  Jan.,  IS.57).  The  Monophysite 
horcsy  \v:i,-i  renewed  hy  the  Muiiothelites,  admitting 
only  one  will  in  Christ  and  thus  contradicting  the 
teaching  of  Popes  Martin  I  and  .\gath()  and  oi  the 
Sixth  fis^iinrwnirfci  Council.  Both  the  achiamatio 
Grades  and  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  eemtuiy 
wished  to  retain  the  traditional  doctrine  oonreming 
the  Word  Inramate;  but  even  the  earliest  followers  of 
the  Rffornicrs  fell  into  errors  involving  lioth  the 
Nestorian  and  the  Monophysite  h»"rt'sies.  The  Ubi- 
qiiitarians,  for  example,  find  the  essence  of  the  Incar- 
nation not  in  the  assumption  of  human  nature  hy  the 
Word,  but  in  the  divinization  of  human  nature  hy 
sharing  the  properties  of  the  Divine  nature.  The 
subsequent  Protestant  theologians  drifted  away  far- 
ther still  from  the  views  of  Christian  tradition;  Christ 
for  them  was  the  sage  of  Nazareth,  perhaps  even  the 
greatest  of  the  Propliets,  whose  Hiblical  record,  half 
myth  and  half  history,  is  nothing  but  the  eiqiuesHion  of 
a  popular  idea  of  htnnan  pcafeotion.  The  Catholic 
writers  whose  views  were  derogatory  either  to  the  hia- 
torieal  character  of  the  Biblical  account  of  the  life  of 
Christ  or  Id  his  prerogatives  as  the  Cod-man  have 
been  censured  in  the  new  Syllabus  and  the  Encyclical 
••Pascendi  dominici  gregis". 

For  Christology  corusult  the  follDVving: — 
Patriatie  Worlo:  ATHANAMtrs.  (iHisnuT  Nazi anzt  x.  Oliaao 
OUT  or  NriMA,  Baxh-,  Kpiphanii;»  wroti-  oipicially  agaiost  tbk 
fiillnwpn  of  Ariii'*  umi  Apollinarii;  Ctril  or  Aucxanomu. 
Phocli-*,  reoNTirn  QrsANTtNua.  ANAOTASire  Sinaita.  Ento- 
mam  or  Alexandria.  Psnu  CtittynoLOOL-»,  FuuiRNTir*, 
oppoalnc  th>-  N'-Htonaaa  ud  Mohophysitca;  Sopiihonius, 
MAxtur.4.  John  DAMASOSMi,  tbe  MoBotbditeii;  Fxvusvm  or 
Aui  n  riA.  Rtrbsios,  AlCOUt.  AeoaiiwMi  tiM  AdontloalitSi 

S«5  p.  a.  Had  P.  L.  ,  ...   

Scholastic  Writers:  St.  Thomas,  Summa  IkMLgJtE,  On.  Mu; 
Idem.  Summa  contm  grn'tt,  IV.  xxvii-lY;  In  tU  MmmMUj  D» 
wmHatt.  QQ.  *x.  xzis;  Compend.  thtoL,  QQ.  eiri>-«sxlBs«M(W 
9:  BoiiAveNTUitA,  BrKtUoifuium,  1.  4;  In  III  atmmtJ 
BF.i.i.\HMaim,  D€  ChritU  eapU$  tuiuM  •gBf. eunlntm^ I.  ooL 
u  r>:  90401,  D$  httmrn.,  ofp.  XIV,  XV:  Lnoo,  Dt  hmm^ 
op.  III. 

PoaiUTo  TbedaaUuts:  PvTAVraSt  ThmL  dogmat..  TV,  1-2; 
Thomamin,  Dt  Inearn.,  dagm.  thtei..  Til,  IV. 

RtMwnt  Writ^Ti:  Fkavikun,  Vrrhn  Tnmm.  (Rome,  1874); 
Klettokv,  Thtiilogit  ilrr  Vonxf.  Ill  i  MUnnMnr,  1873);  Jcno- 
MA.tN.  Of  Verht)  inearnnlti  (l{;iti^lH(ii.  1S7J>:  Hl-BTIM,  TheO' 
lt)ffia  il'igmiitira.  II,  tr:ii  l.  vi:  ( I nn-l irm  i,,  iss.'i;  S-nENT«OP, 
fivtUftionet  doffinatua  lie  Verbo  incamnlo  '.2  voW.,  Iooabniek« 
tmn;  laoDON.  TU  Dtrnwite  Our  Lord  (LodcIod.  1889):  Maa% 
CkrUl  im  Tvp*  «md  iMm  <3  vok .  New  York.  llfBS-«0: 
LcptN.  JfMut  .Uri.>^r<raf4i(2>i>"(P:iris.  19M).  Swahowwt 
workn  on  tho  life  n(  ChriMk.  sBd  tin-  priooipal  eaaunentwIaB oa 
thv  nil.'if-i!  p  1  -ijf.-.-i  cited  m  tbia  article. 

Fot  .ill  oii'r  r  p:trt«UdogmtiotbaolocysMbibBosnt|il>yattlM 
«od  of  Uua  acciiun  (I.). 

A.  J.  Maab. 

IT.  Moral Theoloot. — Moral  theology  isabranch 
of  theology,  the  "rience  of  God  and  Divine  things. 
The  distinition  l.rtwcn  natural  ;iii<i  supernatural 
theology  rests  on  a  solid  foundation.  Natural 
theol(^  is  the  science  of  Gixl  Himself,  in  as  far  as 
the  human  mind  can  by  its  own  ^orts  reach  a 
definite  conclusion  about  God  and  Hw  nature:  it  is 
always  designated  by  the  adjective  natiiral.  Theol- 
ogy, without  any  further  modification,  is  invariably 
understood  to  mean  8ii]MTnatural  tlndldnv.  tluit  is, 
the  science  of  Cod  anrl  Divine  things,  in  ius  fiir  lui  it 
is  based  on  supernatural  Revelation.  Il.s  svibjett- 
matter  embraces  not  only  Clod  and  His  essence  but 
also  Hia  actions  and  His  works  of  salvation  ana  the 
gtiidance  by  which  we  are  led  to  God,  our  super- 
natural end.  Consequently,  it  extends  much  farther 
than  natural  theology;  for,  thounh  the  Iatt<'r  informs 
us  of  Cod's  Msenre  and  attributes,  yet  it  ran  tell  us 
nothing  about  His  free  works  of  salvation.  The 
knovlracs  of  all  these  truths  is  neoeasacy  for  every 


man,  at  least  in  its  broati  outlines,  and  is  arquirtd 
by  Chriatian  faith.  Bui  this  is  not  yet  ;i  st  u  nr(  . 
The  science  of  theolog\'  demands  that  the  km  w  li  <lge 
won  througii  faith,  oc  deepened,  expaml"'  !,  and 
strengthened,  so  that  the  artidea  of  faith  be  under- 
stood and  defended  by  their  raaaona  and  be,  togethar 
with  their  conclusions,  arranged  systematically. 

The  entire  field  of  theology  j)roper  is  dividcil  into 
dogmatic  and  moral  f  heology,  which  differ  in  subject- 
tnatter  and  in  method.  Dogmatic  theology  has  as  ita 
end  the  scientific  disctission  and  establishment  of  the 
doetrinea  of  faith,  moral  theoJogy  of  the  moral  pre* 
oepta.  The  precepts  of  Chriatian  moralB  are  abo  part 
of  the  doctrines  of  faith,  for  they  were  announcea  or 
confirmed  by  Divine  Hcvelation.  The  subject-mat- 
ter of  dogni.it ic  th«Hjlog.v  is  tlios:  doctrines  which 
serve  to  enrich  the  knowledge  necessary  or  conven- 
ient for  man,  whose  destination  is  supernatural. 
Moral  theology,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  limited  to  thoae 
dfMstrines  whldi  discuss  the  rdationa  vt  man  and  hia 
free  actions  to  God  and  his  supernatural  end,  and 
propose  the  means  instituted  by  God  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end.  Conseqvicntiv,  do^iniatic  and 
moral  theology  are  two  clo-sely  reiateti  nart,s  of  uni- 
versal theology.  Inasmuch  as  a  consiuenible  num- 
ber of  indiyiaual  doctrines  may  be  claimed  by  eithw 
discipline,  no  sharp  line  of  deniarcation  can  be  drawn 
between  the  subjedrmatter  of  do^ma  and  morals.  In 
actual  jnuctice,  however,  a  division  and  limitation 
must  be  made  in  accordanr<-  with  jir.u  t  iral  nnds.  Of 
a  similar  nature  is  the  relat  ion  hetwccu  luorul  theology 
and  ethics.  The  subject-matter  of  natural  morals  or 
ethics,  as  contained  in  the  Decidogue,  has  been  in^ 
dudea  in  poaitive,  Divine  Hevelation,  and  henoe  has 
passed  into  moral  theology.  Nevertheless,  the  argu- 
mentative processes  differ  in  the  two  sciences,  and  for 
this  reason  a  larRo  portion  of  the  matter  is  disregarded 
in  moral  theolony  and  refei-r<>d  to  ethics.  For  in- 
stance, the  refutation  of  tlie  fals<-  systems  of  the 
modem  cthicists  is  generally  treated  under  ethics, 
eqiMcially  beeauae  theae  systems  are  refuted  by  argi^ 
menta  dmwn  not  ao  much  from  faith,  as  from  reaaon. 
Only  in  aa  far  aa  monl  theology  requires  a  defence  of 
r(«veale<l  doctrines,  does  it  concern  it.self  with  f.al.sn 
systems.  Howcvit,  it  nuist  discuss  the  various  re- 
quirements of  the  natural  law,  ii.i'  mily  In  r;iusc  this 
law  has  been  confirmed  and  defined  by  iiositive  reve- 
lation, but  also  beeauae  every  violation  of  it  entails  a 
diaturoanoe  of  the  aiqieniattiral  moral  order,  the 
treatment  of  whidi  ia  an  eaaential  port  of  mond 
theology. 

The  field  of  moral  thiolog>',  its  contents,  and  the 
houndariis  wliich  separate  it  from  kindred  subjects, 
may  be  bricHy  indica(e<l  as  follows:  moral  theology 

ana 


includes  everjrthing  relating  to  ntan's  free  actions 
tbelaat,orai 
aafar  aawe 


tbelaat,  oraupieme,  end  to  be  attained  through  them, 
re  Know  the  aame  by  Divine  Revelation ;  m 


other  words,  it  includes  the  supernatural  end,  the 
rule,  or  norm,  of  the  moral  order,  human  actions  as 
such,  their  harmony  or  disharmony  with  the  laws  of 
the  moral  order,  their  consequences,  the  Divine  aids 
for  their  right  performance.  A  detailetl  treatment  of 
these  subjects  may  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  St* 
Thomas's  "Summa  theologica",  a  work  atiO  un- 
rivalled as  a  treat  ise  of  moral  theology. 

The  position  of  moral  theology  in  universal  theol- 
ogy is  briefly  sketched  hv  St.  Thomas  in  the  "Summa 
theol.",  1,  Q.  i,  a.  7  and  Q.  ii  in  the  pro<>mium  and 
in  the  prologus  of  I-II;  likewise  by  Fr.  Suiirez  in  the 
proemium  oif  hia  oommentariea  oa  the  I-II  of  St. 
Thomas.  The  8ob}ect-matt<yr  of  the  entire  seeond 
part  of  the  "Summa  theol."  is,  man  as  a  free  affent. 
"  Man  was  made  after  the  image  of  God,  by  his  mt«l- 
lect,  his  frcf  will,  and  a  certain  |)ower  to  act  of  his  own 
accord.  Hence,  after  we  have  spoken  of  the  |iat tern, 
vi/..  (if  Cod,  and  of  those  things  which  nroc<HHie<l  from 
His  Divine  power  aooording  to  Hia  will,  we  must  now 
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turn  nur  attention  to  His  image,  that  is,  man,  iniis- 
mu'  li  rts  1)0  alivo  is  the  principle  of  his  artions  in  virtue 
of  his  free  will  and  his  tMjwpr  ovvr  his  own  acljons." 
He  includ(*ii  all  thi8  in  tneologjr,  not  only  bocause  it  is 
viewed  as  the  object  of  poMtive  Divine  Revelation 
(I,  Q.  i,  a.  3),  but  aln  betmine  God  ahraye  is  the 
principal  object,  for  "thooloRy  trratB  all  things  in 
their  relation  to  CJod,  either  in  b«  far  as  they  are  God 
Himself  or  are  (iin-cted  towards  tiod  as  their  origin  or 
last  end"  (I,  Q.  i,  a.  7).  "Since  it  ia  the  chief  jum  of 
theology  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  God,  not 
oohr  M  He  is  in  Himself  but  also  as  the  ocginning  aad 
Mof  of  an  things  and  particularly  of  rational  creatUNt 
.  .  .  ,  we  shalfspcak  first  of  God,  secondly  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  rational  creature  towards  God",  etc. 
(I,  (.j.  ii,  proem.)-  These  words  i)oint  out  the  f;roj>e 
and  the  subject-matter  of  the  moral  part  of  tlu-ology. 
Slldreif  who  pregnantly  calls  this  tendency  of  the 
cmiWM  towands  God  "  the  return  of  the  creatures  to 
God",  flhowB  that  there  is  no  contradiction  in  desig- 
nnfirid  man  created  after  the  image  of  God,  endowed 
with  resison  and  free  will  and  exercising  these  facul- 
ties, as  the  object  of  moral  theolofcy,  and  God  jis  the 
object  of  entire  theology.  "If  we  are  askfHi  to  name 
the  proximate  object  oT moral  theolufjy,  we  shall  un- 
d<nibUxl]y  say  that  it  is  rnan  as  a  free  agent,  who 
aedcs  hn  happineai  1^  his  free  actions;  but  if  we  are 
asked  in  what  reqwet  this  object  must  be  treated 
chiefly,  we  shall  answer  that  this  must  be  done  with 
res|H'et  to  God  as  his  hist  end." 

A  delaile<i  account  of  tlie  wide  range  of  moral 
theology  may  be  found  in  the  jinalytic.al  index  of 
Pars  Seounda  of  St.  Thomas's  "Summa  theologica". 
We  must  eonllMotinelvcs  to  a  brief  summary.  The 
first  nuestion  treats  of  man's  last  end,  eternal  bi4>pi- 
nesa,  its  nature  and  poasessbn.  Then  foUows  an  ex- 
amination of  Iniman  acts  in  themselves  and  their  vari- 
ous subdivisions,  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  acts, 
of  the  moral  upright nes.H  or  malice  of  both  interior  and 
exterior  act.s  and  their  consequences;  the  passions  in 
general  and  in  partimhr:  the  habits  or  permanent 
qualities  of  the  human  •ouL  and  the  nnenl  oueationB 
about  virtues,  vices,  and  mm.  TJnder  thli  nst  title, 
while  enquiring  into  the  causes  of  sin,  the  author 
embodies  the  doctrine  on  original  sin  and  its  conse- 
quences. This  portion  might,  lidwi  ver,  be  with  (H]ual 
right  assigacd  to  dogmatic  tlii-ology  in  the  stricter 
meaning  of  the  word.  Although  St.  'I'iiomas  regards 
ain  chi^  aa  a  tnuMfraiwin  of  the  law,  and  in  pai^ 
tieular  of  the  "lex  ntema*'  (Q.  ii,  a.  6),  still  he  pheea 
the  chapters  on  the  laws  after  the  section  on  sin; 
b^cau.st*  sin,  a  free  human  act  like  any  other  liuman 
act,  is  first  discussed  from  the  standjxdnt  of  its  sub- 
j|ective  principles,  viz.  knowledge,  will,  and  the  ten- 
denqr  of  tiie  will;  only  after  tnia  are  the  human 
actions  viewed  with  regard  to  their  objective  or  ex- 
toior  principles,  and  the  ext«ior  principle,  by  which 
human  artirms  are  jiidir''<l  nof  merelv  !is  human,  but 
as  moral  artions,  either  morally  giMxl  or  morally  bad, 
is  the  law.  Since  morality  is  concrive<l  by  him  as 
supernatural  morality,  which  excetnis  the  nature  and 
the  faculties  of  man,  Divine  grace,  the  other  ex- 
terior principle  of  man's  morally  good  actions,  is  dis- 
euawd  after  the  law.  In  the  exordium  to  Q.  xe,  St. 
Thomas  states  liis  division  briefly  as  follows:  "The 
exterior  prmcipli-  which  moves  us  to  goo<l  actions  is 
God;  He  instructs  us  by  His  law  and  .aids  us  with  His 
grace.  Hence  we  shail  speak  first  of  the  law,  sec- 
ondly of  grace." 

The  folk)wing  volume  ia  whoUy  devoted  to  the 
special  questions,  in  the  order  given  by  St.  Thomas  in 
the  prologue:  "After  a  cursory  glance  at  the  virtues, 
vices,  and  the  moral  principles  in  general,  it  is  incum- 
b<nf  on  us  to  consider  the  various  point'-  in  detail. 
Moral  discussions,  if  satisfied  with  generalities,  are  of 
little  value,  because  actions  touch  particular,  indi- 
vidual thinik  When  thers  is  question  of  morals,  we 


may  consider  indi\  iiiiirl  ai-tion.<  in  two  ways:  one,  by 
examining  the  matter,  i,  e  ,  by  disr  ussinp  the  different 
virtues  antl  vices;  another,  by  inquiring  into  the  vari- 
ous avocations  of  individuals  and  their  slates  of  life." 
8t.  Thomas  then  goes  on  to  disouas  the  wliole  ranaecf 
moral  theokigy  from  both  these  standpoints.  Fttst, 
he  closely  scnitinizos  the  various  virtues,  keeping  ia 
view  the  Divine  aids,  and  the  sins  and  vices  opposed 
to  the  nwjM-ctive  virtues  He  examines  first  the  three 
Divine  virtues  which  are  wholly  supernatural  and 
embrace  the  vast  field  of  charity  and  its  actual  prac- 
tice'i  then  he  passes  to  the  ^^'n*'  virtues  ifith  their 
auxiliarv  and  allied  virtuea.  The  volnnie  eonchidta 
with  a  discu.ssion  of  the  particular  states  of  life  in  the 
Church  of  God,  including  those  which  suppcis<-  &a 
extraordinar\ ,  Divine  guidance,  l  liis  l.ist  part, 
therefore,  discusses  subjects  which  sis-citically  W-long 
to  mystical  or  ssoetical  theology-,  such  a.s  prophecy 
and  extraordinary  modra  of  prayer,  but  above  all  tw 
ax;tive  and  the  contemplative  nfe.  Christian  perfe^ 
tion,  and  the  religious  state  in  the  Church.  The  con- 
tents of  a  modem  work  on  moral  theology,  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  Slafr  r  (Loiulon,  1909),  are:  Huninn 
acts,  conscience,  law,  sin,  the  virtues  of  faith,  liopc, 
charity;  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  including  a 
special  treatise  on  justice;  the  commandments  of  the 
Churoli;  duties attMhed  to  particular  states  or  offices; 
the  sacraments,  in  so  far  as  their  administration  and 
reception  are  a  means  of  moral  reform  and  rectitude; 
ecclesiastical  laws  and  penalties,  only  in  so  f.ir  as  they 
affect  conscience;  these  laws  fonning  |)roperly  the 
subject-matter  of  canon  law,  in  so  far  as  they  govern 
and  regulate  the  Church  as  an  ornnization.  its  mem- 
bendiip,  ministiy,  the  idatloiw  net  ween  hierarchy, 
dergy,  religious  otden^  Uty,  or  of  qnritual  and 
tonporaJ  authority. 

One  circumstance  must  not  be  overlooked.  Moral 
theology  consitlcrs  fn*e  human  actions  only  in  their 
relation  to  the  supreme  order,  and  to  the  last  and 
highest  end,  not  m  their  relation  to  the  proximate 
ends  which  man  may  aaod  must  pursue,  as  for  instance 
DolitieaL  ""^t**  «>wwM«i>t<«»i  EaoBaauiia.  nolitie^ 
social  srienee  are  separate  fields  eC  science,  not  sirf^ 

divisions  of  moral  science.  Nevertheless,  thc.ie  special 
sciences  must  also  be  guided  by  morals,  and  must 
subordinate  (heir  .specific  principles  to  thot*^'  of  moral 
theolo^',  at  least  so  far  as  not  to  clash  with  the  latter. 
Man  IS  one  being,  and  all  his  actions  roust  finaUj 
lead  himto  his  last  aad  hi^ieat  and.  TbrntSm^ 
TwiouB  pRndmate  ends  min  not  turn  him  tvm 
this  end,  but  mu.st  be  made  subservient  to  it  and  its 
aiiainment.  Hence  moral  theology  surveys  all  the 
individual  relations  of  man  and  pa-sses  judgment 
on  political,  economical,  social  questions,  not  with 
r^ud  to  their  bearings  on  pottties  and  coonomy,  but 
with  reeaid  to  their  influinwe  upon  a  morail  life. 
This  is  also  tha  ivoson  why  there  is  hardly  another 
science  that  touches  other  si>heres  so  closely  .as  docs 
moral  tlieolof^y,  and  why  its  sphere  is  more  extensive 
than  tli.at  of  any  other,  'i  liis  is  true  ina-inueh  as 
moral  theology  has  the  eminently  practical  s(x>pe  of 
instructing  and  forming  si)irituai  directors  and  coa> 
fessori^  who  must  l>e  familiar  with  human  eonditioaa 
in  thrir  relation  to  the  moral  law,  and  advisB  persoas 
in  ever>'  state  and  situation. 

The  manner  in  which  moral  theology  treats  its 
6ubject-iiiatt(>r,  must  le.  a.s  in  theology  generally, 
chieflv  po*iiiive,  that  is,  drawing  from  Revelation 
and  theological  sources.  Starting  from  this  positive 
foundation,  reason  also  comes  into  pla^  quite  extCD> 
•ively,  especially  since  the  whole  subject-matter  ef 
natural  ethics  has  been  raised  to  the  level  of  super- 
natural morals.  It  is  true  renron  must  be  illununed 
by  supernatural  faith,  but  when  illumined  its  duty 
is  to  exjjlain,  prove,  and  defend  most  of  the  principles 
of  moral  theology. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  ^  manifest  that  tha 
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chief  Houroe  of  moral  theology  is  Sacred  Scripture  and 
Tradition  togctlicr  with  the  teachings  of  the  Church. 
However,  the  following  points  must  be  observed 
regMPdiog  the  Old  Testament.  Not  all  precept 8 
eoota^M  ia  it  are  universally  valid,  as  many  b«long 
to  the  titnal  and  special  law  of  the  Jews.  These 
statutes  never  obliged  the  non-Jewish  world  and 
have  simply  been  abrogated  by  the  New  Covenant, 
s()  that  now  the  ritual  observances  pr(){)er  are  illicit. 
The  Decalogue^  however,  with  the  60I0  change  in 
the  law  enjoinmg  the  celebration  of  the  Sal)Dath, 
has jMuaed  mto  the  New  Covenant  a  positive  Divine 
eonnmation  of  the  natural  law,  and  now  constitutes 
the  principal  subject  matter  of  Christian  morality. 
Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  the  Old  Covenant 
did  not  stand  on  the  high  moral  level  to  wliirh  C'hriHt 
elevated  the  New  Covenant.  Jchuh  Him.sclf  nicntiona 
things  which  were  permitti-il  to  the  Jews  "on  account 
of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts",  but  against  which 
He  applied  again  the  lair  at  first  unposed  by  God. 
Hen<xL  not  everything  that  was  toleraied  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  its  writings,  is  tolerated  now: 
on  the  contrary.  iiKiny  of  the  usages  approved  ana 
establishf^i  then-  would  he  counter  to  Cliristian  p4T- 
fection  as  counwllod  by  ('hrif<t.  With  thes4'  liniita- 
tions  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  an'  sources 
of  moral  theolo^,  containing  examples  of  and  exhor- 
tations to  heroic  virtuety  fnim  which  tlie  Christian 
moralist,  following  in  Um  looletfl|»  of  Cbrist  and  Ris 
Apostles,  may  well  draw  superb  models  of  sanrdt  v . 

AjMit  from  Sacn  d  .Scripture,  the  Church  recognizi  .s 
also  Tradition  ivs  a  s o  irce  of  revealed  truths,  and 
hence  of  Christian  morals.  It  has  assumed  a  con- 
crete dM|W  dhiefly  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers. 
Vmtbmam,  the  deciiioiiB  of  the  Chureh  must  be 
TCf^tfded  as  a  sooree,  ainee  they  are  based  on  Holy 
Writ  and  Tradition;  they  are  the  proximate  source 
of  moral  thcjilogy,  because  they  contain  the  final 
judgment  alxiut  the  in*  aiiing  of  .Sacred  Scripture 
as  well  as  the  teaclung.s  of  the  Fathers.  These 
tlH'I'ft  the  long  list  of  condemned  propositions, 
whioh  must  be  considered  as  danosr  a^poals  along 
llw  boundary  between  ktwful  and  illicit,  not  only 
whm  the  condemnation  has  been  pronounced  by 
virtue  of  the  highest  Apostolic  authority,  but  also 
when  the  1  onprcgalinn  uistituted  by  the  pope  has 
issued  a  general,  dcx  trinal  decision  in  questions 
baafiDg  on  morals.  What  Pius  IX  wrote  ronceniing 
the  mnotilUP  of  scholars  in  Munich  in  the  year  1863 
taaj  dsn  be  applied  here:  "Since  there  is  question 
of  that  subjection  which  binds  all  Catholics  in  con- 
science who  desire  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
Church  bv  devotinu:  tliemselves  to  the  sj)eculative 
sciences;  let  the  members  of  this  jissembly  recall 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  Catholic  scholars  to  accept 
and  esteem  the  i^ve-mentionsd  doynas,  but  that 
they  are  abo  obliged  to  Bubmit  to  the  deeisionB  of 
the  papal  ooogregations  as  well  as  to  those  teadiings 
which  are,  by  the  constant  and  universal  consent 
of  Catholics,  so  held  t lie< ilogical  truths  and  certain 
<x>nclusion8  that  tlx'  oj)posite  opinion  even  when  not 
heretical,  still  desiT\<,-f  some  t hwlogical  censure." 
If  this  is  true  of  the  donatio  doctrines  in  the  strict 
■eon  of  the  word,  we  might  say  that  it  is  still  more 
true  of  moral  questions,  because  for  them  not  only 
■beotute  and  mfallibly  certain,  but  also  morally 
certain  deeimMM  most  be  aoeounted  aa  oUigatoiy 
norms. 

The  words  of  Pius  IX  just  quoted,  iK)int  to  another 
aource  of  theological  doctrines,  and  hene<>  of  morals. 
Til., the  imiTersal  teachings  of  the  Catholic  schools. 
For  these  arc  the  channels  by  whieb  the  Catholic 
doetrines  on  faith  and  morals  must  be  transmitted 
without  ern»r,  and  which  have  con.sefiuenlly  the 
nature  of  a  »^>urce.  From  the  unHtiirnous  doctrine 
of  the  ('.'itholic  >cli(H(ls  follows  naturally  tin-  convic- 
tfon  of  the  universal  Church.   Jiut  since  it  is  a  dog- 


matic principle  that  the  whole  Chtirch  cannot  err 
iu  matters  of  faith  and  moral-,  the  cons^cnt  of  the 
various  Cathohc  schools  lunbi  offer  the  guarantee  of 
infallibihty  in  these  questions. 

Moral  theology,  to  be  complete  in  every  respect, 
must  accomplish  m  moral  questions  what  dogmatic 
theology  does  in  Questions  pertaining  to  dogma.  The 
latter  ms  to  explain  clearly  the  truths  of  faith  and 
prove  them  to  be  siu  h ;  it  must  also,  as  far  as  possible, 
show  their  accordance  with  reason,  defend  them 
against  obiections,  trace  their  connexion  with  other 
truths,  and*  by  means  of  theological  argumentation, 
deduoe  farther  truths.  Moral  theology  must  follow 
the  same  processive  questions  of  morals. — It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  cannot  be  done  in  all  branches  of  moral 
theology  in  8U(  h  a  way  us  to  exliaust  the  subject, 
exce])t  by  a  series  of  nion<jgrui>lis.  It  would  take 
volumes  to  sketr  h  hut  ti  e  beauty  and  the  harmony 
of  (jod's  dispositions,  which  transcend  the  natural 
law,  but  which  God  enacted  in  order  to  elevate  man 
to  a  higher  plane  and  to  lead  him  to  his  supernatunl 
end  in  a  futiuv  life — and  yet  all  this  is  emnraced  in 
the  subject  of  sui>ernatural  nKiraln.  Nor  is  moral 
theology  confined  to  the  ex|><>.situ)n  of  thow'  duties 
and  virtues  which  cannot  be  shirked  if  man  wishes 
to  attain  his  last  end:  it  includes  all  virtues,  even 
those  which  mark  the  neight  of  Christian  perfection, 
and  their  practice,  not  omy  in  the  ordinary  degree, 
but  also  in  the  ascetical  and  mjrstical  life.  Hence, 
it  is  entirely  correct  to  designate  asceticism  and 
mystici.Hin  as  parts  of  Christian  moral  theology, 
though  ordinarily  they  are  treated  a-s  dist  inci  sriences. 

The  task  of  the  moral  theologian  is  by  no  means 
completed  when  he  has  ex|dained  the  <|iMayoDs  indi- 


Moral  tbsolqaar,  hi  mora  than  ooe  rsspeet,  is  , 
essentially  a  praetteafaeienee.  Ita  instructions  must 

ext«'nd  tr)  moral  character,  moral  behaviovir,  the  com-  * 
I)leti<jn  and  issue  of  moral  aspirations,  so  tliat  it  can  * 
offer  a  definite  norm  for  the  complex  situations  of  1 
human  life.   For  this  purpose,  it  must  examine  the  in- 
dividual cases  which  arise  and  determine  the  limita 
and  the  gnmtgr  of  the  obligation  in  each.  PluiioiH 
hu-ly  those  whose  office  and  poeitioa  in  the  Cliurdi 
demand  the  cultivation  of  tneolopiral  science,  and 
wlio  an*  cjLlled  to  be  the  tescherw  atul  coun-sc-ilors, 
must  find  in  it  a  practical  guide.    As  jurisprudence^ 
must  enable  the  future  judge  and  lawyer  to  admin-* 
ister  justice  in  individual  cases,  so  must  moral  the-' 
ology  enable  the  spiritual  director  or  confessor  to  de-? 
cide  mattm  of  oonsetenee  in  varied  eases  of  eveiy-day  1 
life;  to  weigh  the  violations  of  the  natural  Law  m  the* 
bahmce  of  Divine  justice;  it  must  enable  the  sj)iritual  . 
guide  to  distinguish  correctly  ami  to  advi.sc  others  as 
to  what  is  sin  and  what  is  not,  what  is  counselled  luid 
what  not,  what  is  good  and  what  is  better;  it  must 
provide  a  scienUfio  training  for  the  shepherd  of  the 
Boeik,  BO  that  he  can  direct  all  to  a  life  of  duty  and 
virttM,  warn  them  against  sin  and  danger.  lead  from 
good  to  better  those  who  are  endowed  with  necessary 
light  and  moral  i>owcr,  rai.s«-  up  and  strengthen  those 
who  have  fallen  from  the  moral  level.    Many  of  these 
tjksks  are  assigned  to  the  collateral  .science  of  pastoral 
theoklgy;  but  this  also  treats  a  special  part  of  the 
dutha  CI  moral  theolog\',  and  falls,  therefore,  within 
the  B«>pe  of  moral  theology  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
purely  theoretical  and  speculative  treatment  of  the 
moral  questicMis  must  \>c  supplemented  bv  castiisfry. 
Whether  this  should  be  done  separately,  that  is, 
whether  the  subject  matter  should  he  taken  casuisti- 
cally  before  or  after  its  thtxiretical  treatment,  or 
whether  the  method  should  be  at  the  same  time  both 
tlMoretical  and  casuistical,  is  unimportant  for  the 
matter  itself;  the  practical  feasibility  will  decide  thia 
point,  wliile  for  written  works  on  moral  thix)lt>gy  the 
special  aim  of  the  author  will  det«'rinine  it.  How- 
ever, he  who  t»'aches  <ir  writes  tnoral  t liei ili >t^\'  for  the 
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to  the  end  at  which  he  must  aim,  if  he  did  not  unite 
the  casuistical  with  the  theoretieat  and  Bpeeulative 
element. 

What  liius  hiH-n  .«aid  so  f;ir,  Buffu'icnfly  outlines  the 
concept  of  moral  thcolog}'  m  its  widest  m^nse.  Our 
next  task  is  to  foUoir  up  its  actual  fomiatioii  and 
development. 

Moonl  theology,  ooneotly  underatood,  incins  the 
science  of  supematurally  revonlod  morals.  Hence, 
they  cjinnot  H\)€nk  of  moral  theology  who  reject  super- 
natural Hcv(>lation;  the  most  they  can  do  is  to  dis- 
oourac  on  natural  ethics.  But  to  distinguish  between 
mocal  theology  and  ethics  is  sooner  or  later  to  udtnit 
A  Mienee  of  ^hics  without  God  and  religion.  That 
this  oontaina  an  esBential  oontradiotion,  is  plain  to 
everyone  who  analyzes  tlin  ideas  of  moral  rectitude 
and  moral  per\'er8ioJi,  or  (ho  concej)t  of  uii  absolute 
duty  which  force*  itself  witli  vmielciiting  persistency 
on  all  who  have  attainc<1  the  use  of  reason.  Without 
God,  an  absolute  duty  is  iru onej-iviible,  because  there 
ia  nobody  to  impooe  d)ligation.  1  cannot  obli^  my- 
aelf,  because  I  cannot  be  my  own  superior;  rtnl  len 
can  I  ohli^  the  whole  human  race,  and  yet  I  feel 
myself  obliged  to  niiuiy  things,  and  cannot  but  feel 
myself  absolutely  oljliged  tis  iu-au,  ami  heiie(>  enimot 
but  r^(turd  all  those  who  share  human  nat  ure  with  me 
as  obliged  Ukewiee.  It  is  |3lain  then  that  this  obUi^a- 
tion  must  proceed  from  a  biBhcr  being  who  iaaimenor 
to  all  men,  not  only  to  thoee  who  live  at  prcecnt,  but  to 
all  who  have  been  ami  will  be,  nay,  in  a  rrrtain  sense 
even  to  thoue  who  are  merely  fK)ssihle.  I'his  superior 
being  is  the  Lord  of  all,  Go«i.  It  is  al»o  nlain  tliai 
although  this  Supreme  lawgiver  can  be  Known  bv 
natural  reaaon,  ndther  He  nor  His  law  can  be  mm- 
ciently  known  without  a  revelation  on  His  part. 
Hence  it  is  that  moral  theolofo^,  the  study  ot  this 
Divine  law  is  actually  cultivated  only  bv*  those  who 
faithfulljr  cling  to  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  by  the 
sects  which  sever  their  connexion  Mith  the  Church, 
only  as  long  as  they  retain  the  belief  in  a  super- 
natural Reyelation  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Wherever  Protestantism  hjis  thrown  this  belief  over- 
board, there  the  study  of  moral  theology  as  a  seicnce 
h  is  siiiTcred  shipwreck.  To-ilay  it  w<iul(l  he  merely 
lost  lal)our  to  look  for  an  advanci  iiient  of  it  on  the 
part  of  a  non-Catholic  denomination.  In  the  seven- 
temth  and  eighteenth  oenturiee  there  were  still  men 
to  be  foond  wno  made  an  attempt  at  it.  J.  A.  Dor- 
ncr  states  in  H(>raog.  "Real-EncyklopSdie",  IV,  tiCA 
Bqq.  (s.  V.  "I'^thik  ),  that  prominent  Prote^stant 
writers  iipliolding  "theological  morals"  have  grown 
very  scarce  since  the  eighteenth  century.  However, 
this  is  not  quite  corred.  Of  those  who  still  cling  to  a 
poaitivo  Protestantism,  we  may  name  Martensen, 
who  reoent^  entered  the  lists  with  deep  conyietion 
for  "Christian  Ethics";  the  mmo,  thougfi  in  his  own 
peculiar  manner,  is  done  by  Leniiuc  in  his  "Christ^ 
uche  Ethik"  (HX)."))  ;  both  at  tribute  to  it  a  scope  wider 
and  objectively  other  than  that  of  natural  etnics.  A 
few  names  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies may  here  suffice:  Hugo  Grotius  (d.  1645), 
Pufendorf  (d.  1694),  and  C&istian  Thomasius  (d. 
172S1,  all  sw  the  dilTerence  between  fheological  and 
natural  morals  in  that  the  former  is  also  nositi\'e,  i.  e. 
Divinely  revealed,  but  with  the  same  subject  matter 
as  the  latter.  This  last  assert  iou  could  »i>riug  only 
from  the  Protestant  view  which  has  stakea  its  all  on 
the  "fides  fiducialis";  but  it  can  hardly  acknowledge  a 
range  of  duties  widened  by  Christ  and  Christianity. 
Other  writers  of  a  "theologia  moralis"  based  on  this 
'•fides  fiducialiH",  sure  Budd<»u»,  Chr.  A.  Cmsius,  and 
Jerem.  Fr.  Reiiss.  A  logical  result  of  Kantianism 
was  the  denial  of  the  very  p<MMibility  of  moral  the- 
ology, since  Kant  had  made  autonomous  n;aaon  the 
only  source  of  obligation.  On  this  point  Domer  Fays 
(loc.cit.) :  "  It  is  true  that  the  autonomy  and  theautoo- 
mcy  «f  the  moral  being  sqMueates  morals  and 


ligion";  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark,  had  hs 
Sidd:  "they  destroy  all  morals".  Generally  speaking 
the  modem  Lih(;rai  Protestants  hardly  know  any 
other  than  autotioinous  morals;  even  when  they  do 
speak  of  ''rehgtuus"  morals,  they  find  its  last  explana- 
tion in  man,  religion,  and  God  or  Divine  RevelatioD 
being  taken  in  their  Modernistic  sens^ 
iective  notions  of  who.se  objective  value  we  have  no 
knowledge  and  no  certainty. 

This  being  the  case,  there  remains)  only  one  ques- 
tion  to  be  discussed:  What  has  b(><'n  the  actual  dc\  .  I- 
opmci  I  and  nn  iluxl  of  mural  theology'  in  the  Church? 
and  here  we  luust  first  of  all  reinembor  that  thf 
Church  is  not  an  educational  institution  or  a  school 
for  the  advancement  of  the  sciences.  True,  she 
esteems  and  promotes  the  sciences,  esprrinllv  'he- 
olog>',  and  scientifu-  hc1hk)1s  are  founded  by  h-  r.  hut 
this  is  lint  her  oidy,  or  even  her  chief  task.  She  is  the 
authoritative  institution,  founded  by  Christ  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind;  she  speaks  with  power  and 
auUKHity  to  the  whole  human  race,  to  all  nations^  to 
an  classes  of  society,  to  every  age,  oommunicates  to 
them  the  doctrine  of  salvation  unadultemtfHl  and 
ofTern  them  lier  aids.  It  is  her  miation  t*>  ur^e  upon 
educated  and  uneducated  pers<jns  rdike  tin-  accept- 
ance of  truth,  without  regard  to  its  scientilic  stuidj 
and  est ablishment.  Aftar  this  has  been  aoeepted  on 
faith,  she  also  promotes  and  une^  according  to  times 
and  cireumstanm>s,  the  sdoitine  mvestigation  of  the 
(ruth,  but  she  retains  supers'lsion  over  it  and  stands 
above  all  scientific  aspirations  and  labours.  As  a  re- 
sult, we  .see  the  subject  matter  of  moral  theolop', 
though  laid  down  and  positively  communicated  by  the 
Church,  treated  differently  by  ecdesiaatica]  writm 
according  to  the  tequirementa  of  times  and  csreum- 
stances. 

In  the  first  years  of  tlie  early  Church,  when  t!>c  Di- 
vine seed,  nourishcxi  by  the  blood  of  tbt?  mariyri*,  was 
seen  to  sprout  in  spite  of  the  chilling  frosts  of  perse- 
cution, wnen,  to  the  amazement  of  the  hostile  world, 
it  grew  into  a  mighty  tree  of  heavenly  plantation, 
th"re  was  hardly  leisure  for  the  scientific  study  of 
Christian  doctrine.  Hence  morals  were  at  first 
treated  in  a  i>opular,  iwenetic  form.  Throughout  the 
Patristic  period,  hardly  any  other  method  for  moral 
questions  waa  m  vo^e,  tnough  this  method  might 
consist  nov^  in  a  concise  exposition,  now  in  a  tatxe  de- 
tailed discussion  of  individual  virtues  and  duties. 
One  of  the  earliest  vorks  of  Christian  tradition,  if  not 
the  earliest  after  the  Sacre<l  Scripture,  the  '  Didache" 
or  "Teaching  of  the  AiX'si les",  is  chiefly  of  a  niora"- 
thix>logical  nature.  It  is  hardly  more  than  a  code  ot 
laws,  an  enlarged  decslogue,  to  which  are  added  the 
principal  duties  arising  from  the  Divine  institution  of 
the  means  of  salvation  and  from  the  Apoetolie  institu- 
tions of  a  common  worshi{T — in  fhi  •  rr  prct  valunb!" 
for  dogmatic  theolojrs'  in  its  narrow  s«.'n.se. 
"P:istor"  of  Hermas,  comj>os<Hi  a  little  later,  i-^  of  a 
moral  character,  that  it  contains  an  aacctical  ex- 
hortation to  Christian  moraUty  and  to  serious  pcnancs 
if  one  should  have  relapsed  into  sin. 

There  exists  a  long  series  of  occasional  writinigi 
bearing  on  moral  theologA-,  from  the  first  {)er!od  of 
the  Christian  era:  their  i)ur[)ose  wjus  either  to  recom- 
mend a  certain  virtue,  or  to  exhort  the  faithful  in 

f;eneral  for  certain  limes  and  circumstances.  Ihu^s 
rom  TertuUian  (d.  about  240)  we  have:  "De  spec- 
taculis",  "De  idololatria",  "De  corona  mititis", 
"De  patientia",  "Do  oratione",  "Dp  poenitentia", 
".\<1  uxorein"'.  not  to  take  into  consideration  th*" 
works  which  he  wrote  after  his  deft«clion  to  Monta- 
nbm  and  which  are  indeed  of  intarest  for  the  hist <  .n  of 
Christian  nKurals,  but  cannot  serve  as  guides  in  it. 
Of  Origra  (d.  2M)  we  still  possess  two  minor  weeks 
which  bear  on  our  question,  viz.,  "De  martj-rio", 
parenctic  in  character,  and  "De  oratione",  monl 
and  dogmatie  in  content;  th«  laMar  meets  the  obje^ 
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to^ay  against  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  Orcisinnal 
writin)^  and  nionoKraphs  are  offered  to  us  in  the 

f»reciou8  works  of  St.  Cyprian  di.  2.>S);  among  the 
ormer  must  be  nunibexod:  "De  mortalitate"  and 
"De  oujtyrio",  in  a  certain  senae  alM^Delapaa". 
tkaoA  it  boon  ntbor  a  diacipliiMiy  and  itMiieiu 
ohmoler:  to  the  latter  dai  fiekmK:  "De  habHa 
▼irginuni  ."Dc  omtionc",  "De  opere  ef  cleomosy- 
tUB^', ' 'De  txino  patimtue  ",  and  "  De  zelo  et  livore". 
A  dearer  title  to  }»■  rla.-v'^fd  aninnn  inoml-t  I'lolut^ical 
booka  aeema  to  belong  to  an  earlier  work,  t  he  P;iH.la- 
flogna"  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (d.  about  217). 
u  ia  a  detailed  aoeeanl  of  »  penuine  ChrieUan^a 
da3]r  Hfe,  in  wfaieh  wdtoary  ana  emy-day  aotiona 
are  measured  by  tlie  standard  of  supernatural  nmr.il- 
ity.  The  sjirne  jiuthor  tourlies  UfKin  t'hri.-^tian 
morals  also  in  his  other  works,  particularly  in  the 
"Stromata'':  hut  this  work  is  principally  written  from 
the  apologeiu  si  mdpoint,  Hince  it  wa»  intended  to 
Tindioate  the  entire  Christian  doctrine,  both  faith 
awl  aorab,  aicatnat  pagan  and  Jewbh  philosophiefl. 

Inauh«eqiient  ymrH,  when  the  perser-iif  ion.s  ceafled, 
and  patfL^tR-  liti-ruture  began  to  flourish,  we  find  not 
orilv  i  xegetical  writings  and  ajwlogies  written  to 
def<;nd  Christian  doctrine  against  various  hereMii>a, 
but  also  numra-ous  moral-theological  works,  princi- 
palhr  aermons,  hocoiliai,  and  mooogFaphs.  Fizvt 
of  tMM  are  the  oratkm  of  St.  Gregoiy  of  Naxiantua 
(d.  301).  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nj-ssa  (d.  395),  of  St. 
John  Chrj'soeton:  (d,  406),  of  St.  Augustine  (d.  430), 
and  above  all  the  "Catechcses"  of  St.  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem  (d.  386).  Of  St.  John  Chrysostom  we 
have  "De  sacenlotio"'  of  St.  Augustine,  "Confes- 
■ioaea",  "Soliloquia",  De  cathechizandis  rudibua", 
"De  patientia",  "De  contincntia",  "Debono  eon- 
iugali  ,  "De  adulterinia  ooniugiis",  "De  aancta 
virginitate",  "Ete bono  viduitatis  ,  "De  mendacio", 
"De  cura  pro  mortuis  gerenda",  so  that  the  titles 
alone  suffice  to  give  an  intimation  of  the  weallii  of 
•ubjectfi  discussed  with  no  less  unction  than  original- 
itj  and  depth  of  thought.  A  separate  treatment  of 
lha  aipcmatunil  morality  of  Christians  was  at- 
iMBpted  hy  St.  Ambroee  (d.  397)  in  hie  books  "De 
alB(«e",a  work  which,  imitating  Cicero's  "De  oflS- 
ciis",  form.s  a  Cliristian  counteriKirf  of  the  pagan's 
purely  natural  di.-<cus8ionH.  A  work  of  an  entirely 
different  .stainp  and  of  larger  proportions  is  the 
"Expoflitio  in  Job,  sou  moralium  lib.  AXV",  of  Grc- 
(OfjthaOnafc  (d.  604).  It  is  not  a  systematic  arran^ 
OMnt  of  the  various  Christian  duties,  but  a  oollection 
of  moral  instnietlons  and  exhortations  basMi  on  the 
Book  of  Job;  Alzog  (llandbuch  der  Patrologie.  92) 
cail.H  it  a  "fairly  complete  repertory-  of  nioruls'  . 
More  systematic  is  his  work  "  De  cura  pa.sfonili" 
which  was  intended  primarily  for  the  pastor  ana 
iriiieh  is  considcnd  9fm  to-m^  a   — — ^  *~ 


..lonatheokigr. 

Having  broaaljr  oolmied  fhe  goural  progress  of 

moral  tneol()K>'  during  the  Patristic  era  proper, 
we  must  supi»lemi  nf  it  by  detailing  the  development 
of  a  very  spe<-ial  brunch  of  moral  theology  and  its 
practical  application.  For  monU  theology  must 
necessarily  assume  a  peculiar  form  when  its  puriwsc 
ia  rastrietad  to  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Psnanee.  Tbm  ehief  resalt  to  be  attained  was  a 
eisar  notion  of  the  variou.<i  sins  and  their  species,  of 
their  relative  grievousnes.*  and  importance,  and  of 
the  penance  to  be  mij)i)si"(l  for  them.  In  order  to 
en.«<un>  uniform  procedure  it  W!is  necessary  for 
ecch-siastical  superiors  to  lay  down  more  detailed 
direotionst  this  they  did  either  of  their  own  accord 
or  in  answer  to  inquiries.  Writings  of  this  kind  are 
the  pastoral  or  canonical  letters  of  St.  C>Tirian,  St. 
Peter  of  Alexandria,  St.  Basil  of  Capfmtlocia,  and  St. 
Gregory  of  Xvs.>^:i;  the  decretals  and  8yno<l.il  li  tters 
of  a  number  of  popes,  as  Siricius.  Innocent.  Celestioe, 


liso  I,  ewj.  7  eanons  or  several  oBnunsBieai  eonnena. 

These  decrees  were  collected  at  an  early  date  and 
used  by  the  bishops  and  priests  as  a  norm  in  die* 
tinguishing  .sins  and  in  ««pwitig  aaokiiaBtieal  psB> 
ance  for  them. 

The  ascendancy  of  the  ao-ealled  "penitentiil 
books"  dated  horn  tha  amnth  esntuiy.  when  n 
diange  took  pfawe  hi  the  praotiee  of  eedesnstieal 

penance.  Till  tlien  i*  liad  been  :i  time-htmoured  law 
m  the  Church  th;it  tin-  three  capital  crimes:  apostasy, 
murder,  and  aiiulter>,  were  to  he  alf>ned  for  by  an 
accurately  detcmimed  iK-nanee,  which  was  public 
at  least  for  public  sins.  This  atonement,  which 
consisted  chiefly  in  severe  fasts  and  publii^  humilia^ 
ing  practices,  was  aeeompanied  by  varioos  religtoos 
ceremonies  under  fhe  strict  super\'ision  of  the  Church; 
it  iiicludtHl  four  distinct  stations  or  elu.'^.ses  of  peni- 
tents and  at  times  lasttxl  from  fiftwn  to  twenty 
years.  .\t  an  early  period,  however,  the  capital 
sins  mentioned  above  were  divided  into  asetion^ 
aeoocding  as  the  etreumstaaoei  wen  either  aggravat- 
ing or  attemiath^,  and  a  eonespundinjjy  kmger  or 
shorter  period  of  penance  was  set  down  for  them. 
When  in  the  cours*-  of  centuries,  entire  nations, 
uncivilized  and  ili  ininated  bv  fierce  pa-ssion.^,  were 
received  into  the  Imsnm  of  t}ie  Church,  and  when, 
as  a  result,  beuKuis  (  times  be^an  to  multiply,  many 
oCFeneeg^  aJdn  to  those  mentioned  above,  wars  hi- 
duded  among  sins  which  were  8iri>ject  to  eanonieal 
penances,  while  for  others,  especially  for  secret 
sins,  the  priest  determined  the  penance,  its  duration 
and  m(xle,  by  the  canons.  The  seventh  century 
brought  with  it  a  relaxation,  not  imlwd  in  canonical 
penance,  but  in  the  ecclesiastical  control;  on  the 
other  band,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
erimea  which  demanded  a  fixed  penance  if  discipline 
w.as  to  be  maintained;  besides,  many  hereditary 
rights  of  a  particular  nature,  which  had  led  to  a 
certain  mitigation  of  the  universal  norm  of  penance, 
had  to  be  taken  into  con.sideration ;  Hub.stitutes  and 
so-calknl  ndcinplioncs,  which  consisted  in  pecu- 
niary donations  to  the  poor  or  to  public  utilities, 
gradually  gained  entrance  and  vogue;  all  this  neces- 
sitated the  drawing  up  of  comprehensive  lists  of  the 
various  crimes  and  of  the  penances  to  be  imposed 
for  them,  so  that  a  certain  uniformity  lunong  con- 
fe.'S.sors  might  be  reaehc^l  as  to  the  treatment  of 
jK-nitents  and  the  administration  of  tlie  s;icrament*» 
There  anj>eared  a  number  of  "|>enitenUal  bcxiks'^^ 
Some  of  tlieni,  bearing  the  sanction  of  the  Church, 
doae^  foUowed  the  ancient  canonical  decrees  of  the 
popes  and  the  eomirilB,  and  the  approved  statutes 
of  St.  B.nsil,  St.  Gregory  of  Nj'.ssa,  and  others;  others 
were  merely  private  works,  which,  rerommende<i 
by  the  renown  of  their  authors,  found  a  wide  circula- 
tion, others  a^pun  went  too  far  in  their  decisions  and 
hence  oonstramed  ecclesiastical  superioca  either  to 
vqudiend  op  oondemn  them.  A  more  detailed 
aooount  of  these  works  will  be  found  in  anothsp 
article. 

These  books  were  not  written  for  a  scientific,  but 
for  a  practical,  juridical  purpMsc.  Nor  do  they  mark 
an  advance  in  the  science  of  moral  theology,  hut  rather 
a  standing-still,  nay,  even  a  decadence.  Those  cen- 
turies of  miBations,  of  social  and  political  upheavatab 
offsnd  a  adu  little  adapted  for  a  aneoeaaful  eidtiva- 
tion  of  the  sciences,  and  tliough  in  fhe  ninth  century 
a  frerfb  attempt  was  made  to  rai.'«e  scientific  studies  to 
a  higher  level,  sfill  the  work  of  the  subsefpient  cen- 
turies consisted  rather  in  collecting  and  renewing 
treasures  of  former  centuries  than  in  adding  to  them. 
This  is  true  of  moral-theologioal  questions,  no  law 
than  of  other  seientifie  branches.  From  this  stagn*- 
tion  thcolog}'  in  general  and  mond  theology  in  par- 
ticular ros<'  again  to  new  life  towM^  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  and  the  heginnini;  of  1  lie  thirteenth  century. 
A  new  current  nf  hnalthy  devfiittvnent  was  not 
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in  moral  theology  and  that  in  two  directions:  one  in 
the  new  i(nn|rt&  infueed  into  theprmetice  <rf  the  ocn^ 
fsMoni  the  mUBt  in  nnewed  vigour  grvcD  to  the 

speculative  portion. 

With  the  gradual  dying  out  of  the  public  penancea, 
thf  " pf-nitrn! in!  books"  lost  their  importance  more 
and  more  1  he  confeflsors  grew  less  roncerned  about 
the  exact  nu  iusure  of  penances  than  about  the  easen- 
tial  object  of  the  narament,  which  is  the  raoooeiliar 
tkm  of  the  sinner  with  CM.  Besides,  the  "peniten- 
tial books"  were  by  far  too  defective  for  tcachin|g 
confessors  how  to  judge  about  the  various  sins,  their 
consequences  and  remedies.  In  order  to  meet  this 
need, St. Raymond  of  Penafort  wrote  towards  the  year 
1235the"Sunirt  :i  'l<>  pocnitentiaetmatrtmonio".  Like 
his  famous  cullectiun  of  decretals,  it  is  a  repertory  of 
canons  on  various  matters,  i.  e.  important  passages 
from  the  Fathers,  councils,  and  papal  decisions.  More 
immedi.itcly  adapted  for  actual  use  was  the  "Summa 
de  riujibus  conseientia;",  which  was  written  about 
1317  by  an  unknown  member  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Francis  at  Asti  in  Upper  Italy,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore. loiown  as  "Sununa  Astcnsana"  or  "Summa  Ae> 
tsnais".  Its  eight  books  cover  the  whole  subjeoi 
matter  of  moral  theology  ^d  the  canooioel  decrees, 
both  indispensable  for  the  pastor  and  eonfcesort 
Book  I,  the  Divine  commandments;  II,  vnrtues  and 
vices;  III,  contracts  and  wills;  IV-VI,  sacraments, 
except  matrimony ;  VII,  ecclesiastical  censures;  VIII, 
matrimony.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
produced  a  number  of  similar  «ttmfiui  for  confcssara; 
all  of  them,  however,  discarded  the  arrangement  in 
bonks  and  chapters,  and  adopted  the  alphabetical 
order.  Tlicir  value  is,  of  course,  widely  different. 
The  following  are  the  nio.-t  irnjwjrtant  and  mo.st  pf>i>u- 
lor  among  them:  The  "Summa  confestwirum  "  (jf  the 
Dominican  Johannes  of  Freiburg  (d.  1314),  which  was 
published  a  few  years  prcvioiis  to^  the  "Summa  A»> 
teiiiie"i  its  hidt  reputation  and  wide  oirauiatitn  was 
dtie  to  its  revision  by  another  meinber  of  the  Donbii' 
ran  Order,  Bartholomieus  of  Pisri  '^d.  1317\  who  ar- 
run>;c<1  it  alphabetically  and  suppkincntcd  its  ca- 
nonical parte;  it  is  coiiirnonly  known  as  the  "Sumnui 
Pisana  .  This  work  served  as  the  foundation  fur  the 
"Sunnna  angelica",  a  clear  and  concise  treatise, 
eotmosed  about  1476  bgr  the  Fkaaeiseaa  Ancslua 
Oerietus,  oJIed  Angehn  a  davasfc)**  after  his  native 
city,  Chiavasso.  Its  prcat  popularity  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  wvnl  through  :it  Ica.st  thirty-one  «li- 
tions  from  1476  to  l.V2().    .\  likf  jxipuliirity  was  en- 

J'oyed  by  the  "Summa  casuum"  of  the  Franciscan, 
r.  B.  Trovumala,  whkh  appeared  a  few  years  later 
(1484)  and,  after  being  revised  by  the  author  lunvKlf. 
in  1495,  bore  the  title  of  "Summa  raseDa".  One  or 
the  last  and  most  renowne<l  of  these  s\immtr  was  prob- 
ably the  "Summa  Siivcstrina"  of  the  Dominican  Sil- 
vester Prieriius  (d.  l.")'J.'i),  after  which  moral  theoloR>' 
began  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner.  The 
memrna  here  mentioned,  being  exclusively  written  for 
the  practical  u.se  of  conrieesora,  did  not  spurn  the  more 
Clemen  tarj'  form  |  but  they  represented  the  results  of  a 
thorough,  scientific  study,  which  produced  not  only 
writings  of  this  kind,  but  also  other  systematic  works 
of  a  profound  scholarship. 

The  twelfth  century  witnessed  a  busy  activity  in 
speculative  theology,  which  centred  about  the  cathe- 
dral and  monastic  schools.  These  produced  men  like 
Hugh  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  and  especially  Hugh's 

gupil,  Peter  the  Lonbard,  called  the  Master  of  the 
entences,  whoflomUled  in  the  cathedral  school  of 
Paris  towards  the  middle  of  the  eenturv,  and  whose 
"liibri  sententiarum"  serveil  for  «<neral  c-enturies  as 
the  standani  text-lx>ok  in  theological  Iceture-halls. 
In  tho«e  days,  however,  wlicn  dangerous  heresies 
aninst  the  fundamental  aopnns  and  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  (aitb  began  to  appear,  the  moral  part  of  the 
Christian  dootrine  reeeived  soant  treatment;  Peter  the 


Lombard  incidentallv  discusses  a  few  morsl  queetions. 
Me. g»abottt  sin,  while  ntnalrine  of  creation  and  the 
oriiinsii  state  of  msa,  or  more  in  particular.  wfaBs 

treating  of  original  sin.  Other  questions,  c  p  ,  nhnnt 
the  freetlom  of  our  actions  and  the  nature  of  Imnmn 
action.s  in  Rcnoral,  are  answered  in  the  dortrme  cn 
Christ,  where  he  discusses  the  knowledge  and  the  will 
of  Ciirist.  Even  the  renownetl  commentator  of  the 
"Sentencea",  Aleaander  of  Hale«,  O.  Mia.«  docs  not 
yet  aeriousi^f  enter  into  Christian  morsla.  The  worik 
of  oonstrueting  moral  theology  as  a  speculative  ^irtcnce 
was  at  last,  undertaken  and  completed  by  that  pre-at 
luminary  of  theology,  St.  1  honias  of  Aquin,  to  whose 
"Summa  thcologica"  we  referred  above.  Aside  from 
this  masterpiece,  of  which  the  second  part  and  portlaM 
of  the  third  pertain  to  morals^  there  are  several  miaar 
works  extant  whieh  bear  a  motal  and  aseetieal  char- 
acter; the  last-named  bnoub  was  cultivate<l  with 
extraordinar>'  skill  by  St.  Booaventurc  of  the  Fran- 
ci.'^-an  Order,  though  he  did  Mi  oqvnl  the qnftsamtae 
genius  of  St.  Thomas. 

This  and  the  subsequent  centuries  produced  a  nnai> 
ber  of  prominent  theologians,  some  of  whom  ooo- 
tested  various  dootrines  of  Aquinas,  as  Duns  Seotus 
and  his  adherents,  while  others  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps tad  wrote  commentaries  on  hia  works,  as  JEfa- 
dius  Romanus  and  Capreolus.  Nevertheless,  piurely 
moral-theological  questions  were  rarely  made  the  sub- 
ject of  controversy  during  this  time;  a  new  epoch  in 
the  method  of  moral  theology  did  not  dawn  until  after 
the  Cotmcil  of  Trent.  However,  there  are  two  c»* 
tremely  fertile  writers  of  the  fifteenth  esntvy  idio  not 
only  exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  the  advancement 
of  theology  but  raised  the  standard  of  practical  life. 
They  arc  Uionysiu.s  the  Carthusian  and  St.  Antoni- 
nus. Bishop  of  Flori  ticc.  The  former  is  well  known 
for  nis  aseetieal  works,  while  the  latter  devoted  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  the  confessional  and  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  pastor.  Hia  "Sununa  theologiea"  b»> 
lonp  specially  to  onr  Butrfeet.  It  went  through  sev> 
era!  editions,  and  A.  Ballerini's  revision  of  it,  which 
appeared  in  1740  at  Florence,  contain.s  four  folios. 
The  tliiri]  volunic  trcat.H  cliicfiy  of  fTrl<'.'^i;i>1  ical  law; 
it  discusses  at  great  length  the  legal  position  of  the 
Church  sad  ita  penal  code.  A  few  chapters  of  the 
first  voltinie  are  devoted  to  the  pqrdudociaal  dde  of 
man  and  his  actions.  The  remainder  or  the  wImIb 
work  is  a  commentar>',  from  the  purely  moral  stand- 
point, on  the  second  y)art  of  St.  1  hom.'is's  "Summa 
theologicu",  to  whicii  it  con.'Jtantly  refers.  It  is  not  a 
mere  theoretical  explanatioHj  but  is  so  replete  with 
juridical  and  casuistical  details  that  it  may  be  called 
an  inexhaustible  fountain  for  ™n™Tftls  oi  fainiistiy 
How  highly  the  practical  wisdom  of  Antoninus  was 
estoemcii  even  during  hLs  lifetime,  is  attested  by  the 
surname  "Antoninus  consiliorum  ",  Antoninus  of  good 
counsel,  given  to  him  in  the  Roman  Breviary. 

A  new  life  was  breathed  into  the  CathoUc  Church 
by  the  Council  oi  Trent.  IMormation  of  morals 
gave  a  freeh  impetus  to  theological  science.  These 
had  f^^ually  fallen  from  the  hi^  level  to  which  they 
had  risen  at  the  time  of  St.  Thomas;  the  desire  of  solid 
advancement  had  frequently  given  place  to  seeking 
after  clover  argumentations  on  unimportant  ques- 
tions. The  sixteenth  century  witnessed  a  complete 
change.  Even  before  the  council  convened,  there 
were  eminent  schohus  of  a  serious  turn  of  mind  ss 
Thomas  of  Vio  (usually  ealled  Cajetanua),  Victoris, 
and  the  two  Sotoe,  all  men  whose  solid  knowledge  of 
theology  proved  of  immense  Ix-nefit  to  the  Council 
itwif.  Their  example  was  followed  by  a  lonp  Nrri.s 
of  excellent  scholars,  esj)ecially  Dominicans  and  mem- 
bers of  the  newly-foundetl  Society  of  Jemis.  It  was 
atxne  all  the  .systematic  side  of  moral  theology  which 
was  now  taken  up  with  renewed  seal.  In  former  cen- 
turies, Peter  the  Lombard's  "Sentences"  bad  been 
the  universal  teart^Mok,  and  more  prominent  the»- 
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togfcfl]  works  of  subscquont  ages  professed  to  bo  noth- 
itm.  <'ls<-  thuii  cotiitnciif anca  upon  thoni;  honooforth, 
howovor,  the  "Summa  thfologica"  of  St.  ThomiiH  wna 
followed  as  gnide  in  theology  and  a  large  number  of 
boii  Uwologicd  works,  written  after  the  Gouneii 
of  Trent,  were  entitled  "Cominentarii  in  Summani 
8ti.  Thomjc".  The  natiunl  result  was  a  more  extcn- 
ahre  treatment  of  moral  questions,  since  theee  con- 


stituted by  far  the  largi-«t  portion  of  St.  Thomas's 
"SuQuna  .  Among  the  earliest  classical  works  of 
this  kind  is  tlu-  "  Commentarioram  theologiconim 
tomi  quattuor"  of  QranNy  of  Valentia  (q.  v.).  It  i 
well  thought  out  and  mows  great  accurac}';  vols.  Ill 
and  IV  contain  the  explanation  of  the  "Prima 
Secunda;"  and  the  "Secunda  Secund»"  of  St. 
Thomas.  This  work  was  succeeded,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  the  beginmng  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, by  a  number  of  similar  commentaries;  amoac 
theoi  stand  out  most  prominently  thoee  of  Gabriel 
yiequBi,  Leasius,  Sudrez,  Becanua.  and  the  worka  of 
Sanchez  "In  decalogum''  as  well  aa  "Oon- 
moralia",  which  are  more  casuistical  in  their 
1;  the  commentaries  of  Dominic  Bdncz,  which 
had  appearefi  mmp  time  before;  and  those  of  IVIwlina 
(see  Medina,  Bartholomew;  Probabilism). 

Prominent  among  all  those  mentioned  ia  Francia 
8liirei,8J.,  in  whose  voluminous  works  the  prine^Ml 
ouestiona  oi  the  "Secunda"  of  St.  Thraiae  are 
oeveloped  with  great  accuracy  and  a  w«dth  of 
positive  knowledge.  Almost  every  question  is 
searchingly  examined,  and  brought  nearer  its  final 
(solution;  the  most  v;iri('<l  opinions  of  former  theo- 
kigians  are  extensively  discussed,  subjected  to  a 
elase  scrutiny,  and  the  final  dedaon  ia  given  with 
owt  eireiHniipeetion,  moderation,  and  modesty. 
A  Uargb  foHo  mala  the  fundamental  ouesHona  of 
■oral  theology  in  general:  (1)  De  fine  et  beatitudinc; 
(S)  De  voluntario  el  involuntario,  et  de  actibus 
humanis;  (3)  De  bonitate  et  malitia  humanorum 
actuum;  (4)  De  paasionibus  et  vitiis.  Another 
volume  treats  of  several  foUo  volumes  are 

deivotad  to  treatises  wUch  do  indeed  bekms  to 
•le  inseparably  oomieeted  with 
other  strictly  dogmatic  qucslinns  :il)out  God  rind  His 
attributes,  viz.,  "  r)<'  urutiu  liivinii";  they  arc  to-iiay 
aasignetl  everywhere  to  liogma  t)roper;  a  third  .s<Ties 

S'vea  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  (with 
le  eioeption  of  matrimony)  from  their  dogmaftle 
and  moral  side.  Not  all  of  the  vmm  yuUm  mn 
examined  bjr  SuAres;  besides  tlie  treaiiBe  on  ^ 
theological  virtu""^,  wp  pos.'vss  only  that  on  the  virtue 
of  religion.  But  if  any  of  Sinirez's  works  may  be 
called  classical  it  is  the  lu-st-nained,  which  discus.scs 
in  four  volumes  the  whole  subject  "De  religione". 
Within  the  whole  range  of  "reUgio",  including  its 
notion  and  relative  position,  its  various  acts  and 
practices,  as  prayers,  vows,  oaths,  ete.,  the  sins 
against  it,  there  can  hardly  be  found  a  dogmatic  or 
casuistic  question  that  has  not  been  either  solved 
or  whose  solution  has  not  at  least  been  attempt^nl. 
Of  the  Ust  two  volumee  one  treats  of  religious  orders 
m  general,  the  othsr  of  tlM  '*IiMtitata"  oTthe  Sosiatgr 

£i  thft  wans  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
eeutuijr,  there  appeared  a  number  of  similar,  though 
eoneisCT,  worka  which  treat  moral-theological  ques- 
tions as  a  part  of  univernal  theology  with  tlie  genuine 
spirit  of  Scholastic  science.  There  are  those  of 
Tanner,  Coninck,  Platel,  Gotti,  Billuart,  and  many 
others,  the  mere  enumeration  of  whom  would  lead 
US  too  far  afield.  We  must,  however,  mention  one 
to  whom  nobody  can  deny  tfa«  Ixnraur  of  having 
advanced  both  speculative  and  practical  theology, 
and  especially  practical  moral.M,  John  de  Lugo. 
Endowed  with  unooininon,  .'^])eculative  genius  and 
dear,  practical  juiiRment,  he  in  many  instances 
fiointea  oat  entirely  new  paths  towards  tlie 


of  moral  questions.  Speaking  of  his  moral  theology, 
St.  Alphonsus  styles  him  "by  all  odds  le-uler  after 
St.  Thomas".  The  works  that  have  come  down  to 
us  are:  "De  fide",  "Dc  incarnat ione ",  *'De  justitia 
et  jure",  "De  sacramentis",  vis.,  "I>b  saoramentis 
in  genere",  "De  baptismo  et  eucbaristia",  and  "De 
pocnitentia".    It  is  above  all  the  volume  "De 

txEnitentia"  which,  through  its  8ixte<'nth  disjiutation, 
las  bec<mie  the  cla.s.sicar  handbook  for  ca.-ul^t ical 
moral  theology  and  pulicularly  for  the  specific 
distinction  of  sins;  to  the  same  subject  belong  the 
ia  posthumous  "Rea|iooaa  monlia",  a  colleot.Hm  of 


^▼en  by  de  Lugo  in  eomplieated  eases  of 

conscience.  This  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  his 
eminence  a-s  a  dogmatist;  suffice  it  to  say  that  many 
far-reaching  que.stion.s  receive  iiri^;iMal  Holulions, 
which,  though  not  universally  accepted,  have  yet 
sited  considerable  fight  on  these  subjects. 

The  method  whiw  Lugo  appliea  to  moral  theologi- 
cal questions,  may  wdl  be  called  mixed,  that  is,  it 
is  both  roeculative  and  casuistical.  Snrh  works 
of  a  mi.xea  character  now  grow  common,  tliey  treat 
the  whole  subject-matter  of  moral  thcolnpy,  in  ms 
for  as  it  is  serviceable  for  the  confessor  and  the 
pastor,  in  this  mixed  manner,  though  they  insist 
more  on  casuistry  than  did  Luso.  A  type  of  this 
land  is  the  "Theokigia  momlis''  of  Patu  Laymann 
(d.  1635);  in  this  category  may  also  be  numbered 
the  "Theologta  decalogaUs"  an<l  "Thcologia  sacra- 
mentalis"  of  Sporcr  id.  l(3S:?i,  tin-  "Confi  rentia;" 
of  Elbel  (d.  17.5(3),  and  the  'Thcologia  nioralis"  of 
Renter  (d.  1762).  Almost  numberless  are  the 
manuals  for  confessors,  written  in  a  simple  casuistical 
fonn,  though  even  these  justify  their  eoneluaiona 
by  internal  reasons  after  legitimatizing  them  by  an 
appeal  to  external  authority.  They  are  not  unfre- 
quently  the  fruit  of  thorough,  speculative  knowl«><lge 
and  extensive  reading.  Oiae  of  the  most  solid  ia 
j)robably  the  "Manualc  confessariorum  et  poeniten- 
tium"  of  Azpilcueta  (1494-1586),  the  great  canonist, 
oommonly  Imown  as  "Doctor  Navarrus";  further- 
more,  the  "Instruetio  saoerdotum"  or  "Summa 
casuum  oonscientin"  of  Cardinal  Tolet  fd.  1596). 
which  was  highly  recommended  In-  St.  Francis  ol 
Sales.  One  other  work  must  al.s»)  be  mentioned, 
viz.,  the  so-called  "Metlulla  thcologiie  moralis"  oi 
Uennann  Buscnbaum  (d.  1688),  which  has  become 
famous  on  account  of  its  very  extensive  use  (forty 
•ditiooa  in  leas  than  twenty  vears  during  the  lifetime 
of  flw  aafBor)  and  the  ninnoer  of  its  commentators. 
.\raong  these  are  inchirled  CKatide  Lacroix,  whose 
moral  theolog\'  is  considi Te<l  a.s  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  cightecntli  cintury,  and  St.  Alnhonsus 
Liguori,  with  whom,  however,  an  entir^  new 
epoch  of  moral  theolosy  MmmanccB. 

Bcfors  entering  upon  this  mm  phase,  let  us  i^ee 
at  the  development  of  the  so-ealled  systems  of 
morals  and  the  controversies  which  sjirang  uj)  among 
Catholic  scholars,  as  well  as  at  the  ciusuistical  method 
of  treating  moral  theology  in  general.  For  it  is 
precisely  the  casuistry  of  moral  theology  around 
which  these  controversies  centre,  and  which  has 
experienced  severe  attacks  in  our  own  day.  These 
attacks  were  for  the  most  part  confined  to  oennany. 
The  champions  of  the  adversaries  are  J.  B.  Hirscher 
(d.  1865),  DoUinger,  Reusch,  and  a  group  of  CathoUc 
scholars  who,  in  the  years  1901  and  1902,  demanded 
a  "reform  of  Catholic  moral  theology",  though  all 
were  not  moved  by  the  same  spirit.  In  Hirscher  it 
was  the  seal  for  »  soppoaedly  good  eansA  though  be 
was  mipheated  in  theok)giaii  errors:  DOlKnger  and 
Reusch  attempted  lo  cover  their  defeefinn  from  the 
Church  and  tlieir  refti.sal  to  acknowledge  the  papal 
infallibility  by  holding  up  to  the  ridi<  uli-  of  the  world 
ecclesia-stical  conditions  and  affairs  which  they 
thought  militated  against  that  infallibility;  the  latest 
phase  of  this  opposition  m  mainly  the  leault  of  mio- 
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andentandingB.   In  ofder  to  ehMichte  the  aocun- 

tiona  brought  a^iaiiiBt  casuistry,  we  use  the  wholly 
unjust ilioble  cnticism  which  Hirscher  launchfd 
against  Scholastic  theology  in  general  in  his  work  of 
1832,  "On  the  Relation  between  the  Gospel  and 
Theological  Scholasticism";  it  ia  quoted  approvingly 
by  DolUnger  and  Heusch  (Moralstreitigkeiten,  13 
•qq.):— 

(1)  "Instead  of  penetrating  into  the  spirit  which 
makes  virtue  what  it  is  and  underUes  everything 
that  is  good  in  tins  world,  in  other  wonis,  insiciwl  of 
b<;ginuing  with  the  one  iudiviHihle  imtun-  uf  all 
goodness,  they  begin  with  the  material  uf  the  various 
moral  precepts  and  prohibitions  w^ithout  adverting 
to  where  these  originate,  on  what  foundation  the^ 
rest,  and  what  is  tneir  life-giving  principle."  Thia 
means  that  Scholastics  and  casuists  know  only 
individual  things,  see  nothing  uaiwraal  and  onilQtm 
in  the  virtues  and  duties. 

(2)  "  Instead  of  deriving  these  precepts  and  pro- 
hibitions from  the  one,  individual  essence  of  all 
goodness  and  therebv  creating  certainty  in  the 
moral  judgments  of  their  audience,  they,  rejecting 
principlMi,  string  'shalt'  to  'shalt',  provide  them 
with  inriuiiKTable  statutes  aiul  clauwH,  confuse  and 
oppress  the  hearer  by  the  overflowing  measure  of 
duties,  half-duties,  non-duties."  In  other  words, 
the  ScholastioB  oppreea  and  confuse  by  an  unneces- 
aary  multqpUcation  of  duties  and  non-duties. 

&)  "It  IS  more  in  aecordanoe  with  the  spirit  of 
Mosaism  than  with  that  of  Christianity  when 
CSfaristian  iiinnilily  is  treat e<I  less  as  a  (ioclririe  of 
virtues  than  of  laws  ajul  duties,  and  wlieu  by  sulding 
Oommandnion  t  to  <  oiutniuulinent,  proliibition  to 
prohibition,  it  gives  us  a  full  and  shaken  measure  of 
moral  rules  inirtfiad  of  building  up  on  the  Christian 

3irit,  deriving  ever}rthing  from  it  and  pointing  out 
particular  virtues  in  its  light."  Or  bncflv, 
ca><uisiry  promotes  exterior  SMjotanoBioMMBW  witn- 
out  the  interior  Spirit. 

(4)  "Those  who  treat  morals  from  the  statidi>oint 
of  casuistr)',  assign  an  important  part  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  grave  and  light  lawii^  grave  and 
light  duties,  serious  and  alight  traDagreswn&  nnrtal 
and  venial  rina.  .  .  .  Now,  the  distmction  between 

Srievous  and  venial  sins  is  not  without  a  ^^nlid  foun- 
ation,  and  if  it  is  chiefly  based  on  the  dilfi  rent  qual- 
ities of  the  will,  and  if,  besich-s,  the  various  dcRrees  of 
goodness  and  maUce  are  measiired  the  presence, 
a.  g.,  of  a  purely  good  and  strong  will»  Of  one  Ices 
pun  and  um  atronfc  of  a  weak,  inert,  impure  mali- 
ekxis,  perverted  will^  then  nobody  will  raise  his  voioe 
against  it.  But  it  is  whollv  diffi  n  tit  when  the  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sins  is  taken 
objectively,  and  based  on  the  gravity  and  lightneta 
of  the  commandments. . . .  Such  a  distmction  between 
mortal  and  vmial  abia^  founded  on  the  material 
diffsmnflso  of  the  oonBiandmenta  and  the  prohibi- 
tkma,  ia  a  aouree  of  torment  and  aaiiety  for  many. 
,  .  .  True  morality  cannot  be  advancetl  through 
WuAx  an  anxiety.  .  .  .  The  m:iss  of  the  jieoplc  will 
derive  only  this  one  profit  from  such  a  method: 
many  will  refrain  from  what  is  forbidden  under  pain 
of  mortal  sin  and  will  do  what  is  commauiled  under 
the  aame  penaltv.  but  they  will  care  little  (or  what  is 
oommandcd  or  forbidden  mider  pain  of  venial  sin 
only;  on  the  eontrary  they  will  seek  a  comyM»nsation 
in  the  latt«r  for  what  they  sacrificed  to  the  grave 
cotnniandments.  But  can  we  call  the  lives  of  such 
men  Christian?"  In  other  words,  casuistry  fabifies 
the  consciences  by  distinguishing  oojectivcly  between 
mortal  and  venial  aina,  leada  to  a  contempt  of  this 
lalter,aiid  raidm  a  genainely  Chriatian  ISe  fanpoa- 
sible. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  rpfute  all  these  accusations. 

One  glance  at  the  "  ^'tunnia  t  heolopica"  of  St .  Thomas 
will  prove  how  incorrcet  im  the  first  r>harge  that 
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good  acts  and  individual  virtues,  without  inquiring 
mto  the  foundation  common  to  all  virtues.  Before 
treating  the  individual  virtues  and  the  individual 
duties,  St.  Thomas  gives  us  a  whole  volume  of  dis- 
cussions of  a  general  nature,  of  which  we  may  note 
tlie  profound,  qieouiations  on  the  last  end,  the  gpod* 
ness  and  maUoe  of  human  actions,  the  eternal  law. 

The  second  accusation,  that  the  Scholastic  castjis- 
try  confuses  the  mind  by  its  mass  of  duties  and 
non-duties,  can  only  mean  that  the  Sehol;i.siie  eju-uis- 
try  sets  these  up  arbiirarily  and  contrary  to  truth. 
The  complaint  can  only  refer  to  those  works  and 
lectures  which  aim  at  the  instruction  of  the  deny, 
pastors,  and  eonfeaaori.  The  reader  or  hearer  «mo 
M  confused  or  oppressed  by  this  "mass  of  duties 
etc."  shows  by  this  very  fact  that  he  has  not  the 
talent  necessary  for  the  ofRce  of  confessor  or  spiritual 
guide,  that  he  should  therefore  choose  another  voca- 
tion. 

The  third  charge,  directed  ajpunst  Judaical  hypoo> 
risy  which  neglaeta  the  foatcnog  of  the  interior  ItfBb 
is  refuted  by  every  woric  QO  casuistry,  however 
meagre,  for  every  one  of  them  states  most  emphati- 
cally tliat,  without  the  state  of  grace  an<l  a  good 
intent ioUj  all  e.xternal  works,  no  matter  how  ditficult 
and  heroic,  are  valueless  in  the  sight  of  God.  Can 
the  niH-essity  of  the  internal  l^irit  be  brought  out 
more  clearly?  And  even  if,  in  some  cases,  tht 
external  fulfilment  of  a  certain  work  is  laid  down 
as  the  minimum  demanded  by  God  or  the  Chutdi. 
without  which  the  Christian  would  incur  eternal 
damnation,  yet  this  is  not  banishing  the  internal 
spirit,  but  designating  tho  SKtamal  fufilnNBt  «■  tkn 
low-water  mark  of  morality. 

Lastly,  the  fourth  charge  springs  from  a  very  grave 
theological  OTor.  There  can'  be  no  doubt  tnat.  irt 
judging  the  hetnousness  of  sin  and  in  distinguishing 
between  mortal  and  venial  sins,  the  subjective 
element  tnusi  be  taken  into  consideration.  How- 
ever, every  coiiijK-ndium  of  moral  the<jlogi,',  no  matter 
lidw  casuistical,  meets  this  re<^uiremcnt.  Every 
ni  inualdiatinniiaheaainswhidianaefrom  ignorance, 
wealmeaa.  wantin  without*  however*  laballinK  all 
abfl  of  weakness  tm  venial  sins,  or  all  dna  of  mnliea 

a.s  ninrial  sins;  for  tlirri'  an-  surelv  minor  acts  of 
malice  \Uiirli  cannot  he  said  to  cause  the  death  of 
the  Micl  livery  manual  also  takes  cognisance  trf 
sins  which  are  committed  without  sufficient  deliber- 
ation, knowledge,  or  boadom:  afl  theaa^  oven  thoo^ 
tiie  nmtter  be  grave,  ai«  eouited  as  vanial  ainn. 
On  the  other  lumd,  every  manual  reoognlaea  yenial 
and  Rrievous  sins  which  are  such  by  the  gravity  of 
tiic  mutter  alone.  Or  who  would,  abstracting  from 
everything  eLse,  put  a  jocose  lie  on  a  par  with  the 
denial  of  faith?  But  even  in  these  sins,  mortal 
or  venial  acouding  to  thair  object,  the  casuists  lay 
I  on  the  paraonal  dk|iontiona  in  which  tha  ain 
aetoaUy  oommitted.  Henee,  their  mhrenal 

prme^pla!  tiw  neul'  of  a  stibjectively  erronetiufi  fv)n- 
scienee  may  be  that  an  aciion  which  is  in  its^-lf  only 
venial,  beeoni<  s  a  mortal  sin,  and  vice  versa,  that  an 
aciiun  which  is  in  it^^elf  mortally  sinful,  that  is,  con. 
stitutes  a  grave  violation  of  the  moral  law,  may  ba 
only  n  voiiai  ain.  Nevertheless,  all  theokigiana, 
also  eaanista,  eonalder  a  eorreet  conscience  a  grnt 
boon  and  hence  endeavour,  by  their  casuistic  dis- 
cussions, to  contribute  towards  the  formation  of 
correct  consciences,  so  that  the  subjective  estimate 
of  the  morality  of  certain  actions  may  coincide,  aa 
far  as  possible,  with  the  objective  norm  of  morality. 

When,  lastly,  various  opponents  of  the  casuistaoal 
method  object  that  the  moralist  occupies  himarlf 
exclueively  with  sins  and  their  analysts,  with  the 
"dark  side"  of  human  life,  let  them  remember  that 
it  is  nhysicjdly  impc^sible  to  sa>  everything  in  one 
hreat-n,  that,  just  as  in  many  ot  h<>r  arts  and 
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a  di"/i.''ion  of  labour  may  also  he  advantageous  for 
the  winnr«>  of  iiiorjU  theoloKy,  that  the  particular 
of  manualii  and  lectures  may  be  umited  to 
of  4dUed  confessors  and  thAt  this 
,  rary  mU  be  f  utfiUed  bgr  ooMrinf 
■Mention  on  tlie  diifc  ado  of  bttmaa  HTe.  N«vertlio> 
less,  it  must  be  granted  thai  ihis  r  annot  hr  thr  only 
purpose  of  monu  theology:  a  thorough  (li.s<ti.-<sioii  of 
all  Christian  virtues  and  t  hr  means  of  aequiniiR  thi  iii 
ia  tndispenaable.  If  at  any  time  thin  part  of  moral 
theology  should  be  pMiitd  to  the  backj;roui>d,  moral 
IJheohny  would  become  Mwehlnd^end  would  need  » 
wHeion,  not  by  outting  down  emHtry,  but  hy  devoi> 
ing  nmrf  time  and  enerRi,'  to  the  doctrinr  of  virtues 
in  tlu'ir  wicntific,  parenetical,  and  ascctit  al  a^<pect. 

In  all  theae  branches  of  moral  theology,  a  great 
advance  was  noticeable  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
TVent.  That  more  stresa  was  laid  on  caouiltqr  in 
particular,  finda  it«  endanatkm  in  the  aowing 
irequeninr  of  flaeraimntal  eonfenfen.  Thie  w  freely 
conceded  by  our  adverBariea.  Dcillinger  and  Reusch 
aay  (op.  cit.,  19  st^a.):  "The  fart  that  rasuistr>' 
underwent  a  further  acvclopini nt  ufter  tlio  .sixtcviuh 
century,  is  ronn(Tte<i  with  further  changes  in  the 
IwHential  discipline.  From  that  time  on  the 
wetom  prevaika  of  approMhinc  the  tionfewionel 
nmre  freqfuently,  regularly  before  Oommimion,  of 
confetssing  not  only  grievous,  but  also  vrnial  sins, 
and  of  asking  the  confessor's  a<ivicc  for  all  troubles 
of  the  Kj)iritual  lifr,  so  that  the  confi'sjior  bcramo 
more  and  more  a  sjjirilual  father  and  guide."  The 
eonft-ssor  needed  thin  Hchooling  and  scientific  train- 
inf^  which  alone  oould  enable  him  to  give  oorrect 
JeeniOMi  in  eomplwr  eaeee  of  homan  Ufe.  to  form  n 
eonwit  eedmate  of  moral  goodnees  or  diefcctj  dutgr 
or  iriolation  of  duty,  virtue  or  vice.  Now,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  conff  s.sor  should  meet  cases  where 
the  existence  or  exact  measure  of  the  obligation 
remained  obscure  even  after  careful  examination, 
where  the  moralist  was  therefore  oonfrooted  bv  the 
question  whst  the  final  decision  m  these  eeaee  inould 
be:  whether  one  was  obliged  to  consider  oneself 
bound  when  the  duty  was  obscure  and  doubtful, 
or  how  one  could  remove  this  doubt  and  arrive  at 
the  definite  ooiu-lusion  that  there  was  no  strict  obli- 
gation. That  the  former  could  not  be  the  case,  but 
that  an  oUigatinn,  to  exist,  must  first  be  provcxl, 
had  aHrays  neen  kno\\'n  and  had  been  variously 
expressed  in  oractical  rules:  "In  dubiis  benignicm 
eeqiienda",  "odiosa  sunt  restringenda",  etc.  The 
banic  prinrij)lf,  however,  for  solving  surh  liultious 
citsff>  and  attaining  the  cerlitude  ruccsMirv  for  the 
morality  of  an  action  was  not  alway;<  k'  pi  rlciu-ly 
in  view.  To  establish  this  universal  priiK'i|>le,  was 
eqoindent  to  establishing  a  moral  syBtem  ;  and  the 
▼arioaa  qrsteui  «m  dietinguished  by  the  principle 
to  which  eadi  adhefod. 

The  historj'  of  Prob.abilism  is  given  under  this  title, 
suffice  it  to  say  here  that  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centun.'  when  the  violent  disou.'Wion  of 
this  question  logins,  the  development  of  moral 
theolo^  coincides  with  that  of  Probabilism  and  of 
Other  JRrohnhiUatie  qntens;  altbou^  theae  mtaoM 
tondi  onhr  a  araall  portion  ot  morab  and  or  moral 
truths  and  nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth  than  the 
opinion,  so  wide-spread  aniour  iIh-  verHarics  of 
Catholic  morals,  that  l'rol)al)ilisiii  Ka\i'  a  new  shajM' 
and  a  new  spirit  to  the  whole  of  iiiftral  theology. 
Probabilism  and  the  other  Hystems  of  morals  are  con- 
aeoied  only  about  oases  which  are  objectively  doubt- 
ftd;  henee  thqr  ailitract  entirely  from  the  wide  sphere 
of  certain,  rajatitMlwl  tniths.  Now,  the  latter  class 
is  by  far  the  larger  in  moral  theology  also;  were  it  not 
eOj  human  rea-son  would  be  in  a  sorrv  plight,  and 
Divine  providence  would  have  besfowerl  little  care  on 
the  noblest  of  its  visible  creatures  and  on  their  high- 
ail  BMNh^  even  in  the  supernatural  order,  in  whion  n 


full  measure  of  gifts  and  grac««»  was  showered  upon 
thos(>  ransomed  in  Christ.  The  certain  and  im- 
doubtcd  portion  includes  all  tlie  fundamental  que^ 
tions  of  Cnristian  morals:  it  comprises  those  principles 
of  the  moral  order  by  wnich  the  relationa  of  man  to 
himself,  to  God,  to  his  neighbour,  and  to  the  various 
comniimitii's  are  rr^;u!ated;  it  einhraees  llie  doctrine 
of  the  last  end  of  man  and  ol  the  supernatural  meant 
of  .ittuiniiuj  this  end.  There  is  only  a  comnaratively 
small  number  of  objectively  obsoure  ana  doubtfill 
laws  or  duties  that  a^i>eal  to  AolMlli&an  or  Anti- 
probabilism  for  *  deewinn.  Howavsr.  aa  has  been 
said,  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  eantury,  the 
interest  of  moral  theologians  rentn-d  in  tho  quawOB 
about  Probal)ilism  or  .Ant iprohalnlism. 

Just  aa  far  from  the  truth  Ls  the  .second  opinion  ol 
the  adversaries  of  Probabilism,  viz.,  that  this  system 
induces  paopla  to  evade  the  laws  and  hardens  them 
into  caUouaneai.  On  the  contxarjr,  to  moot  the  ques- 
tion of  Probabilism  at  all.  was  the  sign  of  a  aeyerely 
con.Hcientiona  soul.  He  who  proposes  the  question  at 
all  knows  an<l  confesses  by  that  very  fact:  first,  that 
it  is  not  Lawful  to  act  with  a  doubtful  conscience,  that 
lie  who  jK-rforms  an  action  without  being  firmly  con- 
vinced of  its  being  allowed,  commits  sin  in  the  sight 
of  God;  secondly,  that  a  law,  above  all  the  Divine  law, 
obVgea  us  to  taxe  cognisance  of  it  and  that,  therefore, 
whenever  doubts  arise  about  the  probable  existence 
of  an  obligation  we  must  apply  sutficitnt  care  in  order 
to  arriM'  at  certainty,  so  that  a  frivolous  disregard  <d 
reasonable  doubts  is  in  itself  a  sin  aii^nst  the  submis- 
sion due  to  God.  In  ipite  of  all  this,  it  may  happen 
that  all  our  paina  and  inquiries  do  not  lead  us  to  cer- 
tainty, that  solid  reasons  are  found  both  for  and 
a^nst  the  existence  of  an  obligation:  under  these 
circumstances,  a  conscientious  man  will  naturally  ask 
whethiT  he  must  consider  him.self  hound  by  the  law  or 
whetlier  he  can,  by  further  redei  t  ions — reflex  princi- 
ples, !iH  they  are  called — come  to  the  plain  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  obligation  either  lo  do  or  to  omit  the 
act  in  question.  Were  we  obliged  to  consider  our* 
selves  bound  in  every  doubt,  the  result,  obviously, 
would  be  an  intolerable  severity.  But  since  before 
performing  an  action  the  fuial  verdict  of  our  con- 
science must  be  free  from  doubt,  the  necessity  of 
removing  in  one  way  or  anothv  audl  doufala  aa  BMOf 
have  arisen,  is  self-evident. 

At  first  there  was  a  hdc  of  deameas  with  regard  to 
Frobahjiism  and  .^be  questions  connected  with  it. 
Confifeting  definitions  of  opinion,  probability,  and 
certitude,  could  not'  hut  cause  confusion.  Win  n 
works  on  moral  theology  and  practical  manuals  b(  nan 
to  multiply,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  individuals 
should  take  the  word  "probable "  in  too  wide  or  in  too 
lax  a  sense,  although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  la 
itaelf  it  myna  "aomething  aneaptable  to  raaaon",  hi 
other  words,  ainee  reason  can  aeoept  nothing  tmleta  it 
haa  the  appearance  of  truth,  "something  ba.se<l  on 
reasons  which  generallv  lead  to  the  truth".  Hence  it 
Ls  that  opinions  were  aifially  advanc<'*i  ami  sjiread  as 
practicable  which  were  little  in  accord  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  which  brougbtdown 
upon  them  the  osnann  of  the  Holy  See.  Wa  nCer 
partiettlarly  to  the  theaea  eondenmed  by  Alanuadar 
VII  on  21  Sept  ..  ItVri.  .and  on  18  March,  lC06.aadll5r 
Innocent  XI  on  2  March,  1679.  It  is  not  ProoabiHapl 
that  mu.st  be  mode  responsible  lor  thamf  ilttt  tlia 
vagaries  of  a  few  Probabilists. 

As  a  result  of  these  condemnations,  aome  theolo- 
gians thought  themselves  obliged  to  oppoaa  tha  qpi> 
tem  itaetf  and  to  side  with  Probabiliorism.  PNvioOB 
to  this  turn  of  affairs,  the  Janaenists  had  he+'n  the  most 

[)ronounce<l  adversaries  of  Probabilism.  Hut  they,  too, 
lad  receive*!  a  setback  when  Innocent  X  condemned 
(.31  .May,  Itwli)  in  the  "  Augustinus"  of  Jansenius,then 
recently  deceased,  the  proposition:  "Just  men,  with 
the  strength  now  at 
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tain  comtnandmenta  of  God.  even  if  they  wuh  and 

endeavour  to  do  so;  bcsidcfi,  tfiry  arc  without  the  help 
of  grace  which  might  make  it  [M>s-sil)l«>  for  thrin",  was 
taken  from  the  work  and  n  ji  ri.ii  -is  horcti(;il  and 
bUuphemous.  Now  Probnbihism  wiu^  \vs\nt  reconcil- 
able with  this  Jansenistic  theaiii,  which  could  be  main- 
tained the  eaaier»  the  •tnoter  the  motal  pMigatiow 
hud  upon  man's  enniefepce  were  and  the  severer  the 
system  proclaimed  as  soli-ly  justified  was.  Conso- 

auently,  the  adherents  of  tlif  Jansenistic  dortnnr  t  n- 
eavoured  to  ;iti;u  k  Probabilistn,  to  throw  suspicion 
on  it  as  an  innovation,  to  represent  it  even  as  leading 
to  sin.  The  exaggeratiooB  of  a  fflfir  FMbabilists  who 
mm  too  iv  m  UMT  kudly,  gave  an  opportaiiitar  to 
the  JaoMBiils  to  attadc  the  system,  and  ■oon  a  mm- 
licr  of  ■oholars,  notably  uinorig  the  Dominicans, 
uliandoned  Probnbilisin,  \vlii(  h  tlicy  ha»l  <lcfeiui(Hl  till 
tluTi,  attui'kc*!  It  iind  stood  up  for  I'robubiliorisni; 
some  Jesuits  lilao  opposed  Prohubilism.  But  by  far, 
the  majority  of  Uie  Jesuit  i^-riters  as  well  as  a  vast 
•  of  otlMr  ondflca  and  of  the  secular  dergyi 
•dhoPMl  to  Pkobabiliam.  An  entire  century  waa  taken 
H>with  this  fontroversy,  which  probably  has  not  its 
equal  in  tlu>  history  of  Catholic  theology. 

Fortunatf'ly,  the  works  on  either  side  of  this  con- 
troversy were  not  popular  writings.  Nevertheless, 
•xacgerated  theories  caused  a  glaring  inef]uality  ana 
mucE  emfusion  in  the  administration  of  the  Sacra- 
BMBfc  of  Penance  and  in  the  guidance  of  souls.  This 
■BMno  to  have  been  the  case  particularlv  in  France 
and  Italy;  Germany  probably  sufTered  less  from 
Rigorism.  Hence  it  was  a  blessing  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence that  there  arose  a  man  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  who  again  insist (h1  on  a  gentler 
OM  milder  practice,  and  woo,  owina  to  the  eminent 
■anctity  which  he  combined  with  solid  leamini;  ud 
which  raised  him  soon  after  his  death  to  the  honour  of 
the  altar,  received  the  eccleaiaatiaal  approbation  of  liis 
doctrine,  thereby  definitively  MtoblllllinK  the  miUer 
practice  in  moral  theology. 

This  iimn  is  Alf)honhii3  Maria  U^pmon,  who  died  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  Ul,  was  beatified  m  1816,  canonised 
in  1839,  and  decimal  Doctor  Ecck-sio;  in  1871.  In 
his  youth  Liguori  had  been  imbued  with  the  stricter 

f»rinciple8  of  moral  theology;  but,  as  he  himaelf  con- 
cssc.-!,  the  exfKTience  which  a  missionary  life  extend- 
ing over  fifteen  years  gave  him,  and  careful  Mtudy, 
brought  him  to  a  r«'u!i/.a!  ii in  of  thrir  fuN'  tic--^  ;iinl  evil 
con.H«Hiuenoes.  Chiefly  for  the  youiwer  members  of 
the  religious  congregation  which  owed  its  existence  to 
hia  fervent  seal,  he  tracked  out  •  manual  of  monU 
theology,  basing  it  on  the  widdy  used  **Mcdttna"  of 
the  Jesuit  Hr  nnnnn  Busenbaiim,  whose  theses  he  sulv 
jecte<l  to  a  thonnigh  examination,  confirmed  by  in- 
ternal reasons  an<i  cxfrrnul  authority,  illustrated  by 
adverse  opinions,  aiul  here  and  there  mmlifiMl  The 
work,  entu^ly  I^obabilistic  in  its  principles,  was  first 
pubMhed  in  1748.  Received  with  univoraal  applause 
and  landed  even  by  popes,  it  went  throu^  its  aeeond 
edition  in  1753;  tniition  affrr  idition  Mien  fnllnwof!, 
ne^u^ly  every  one  showing  the  revising  hand  of  the 
author;  the  bi-^t,  ninth,  edition,  published  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  saint,  ujpeared  in  17H5.  After  his 
beatification  and  eaooauation  his  "Theologia  mora- 
lia"  found  an  oven  wider  ehmilation.  Not  only  wera 
various  editioQB  anenipMl,  but  it  ahwoet  seemed  aa 
though  the  further  growth  of  moral  theolog\'  would  be 
restricte<l  to  a  reiteration  and  to  comjM'ndiou.s  revi- 
sions of  the  works  of  St.  Alphon^^us.  An  excrllerit 
critical  edition  of  the  "Theologia  moraUs  Sti.  Al- 
phonsi"  is  that  of  Leonard  Gaudd,  C.SS.R.  (Rome, 
1905).  who  has  verified  all  the  qootationa  in  the  worir 
and  illuBlnted  it  with  aobotarlr  annotatioaa. 

No  future  work  on  practical  moral  theology  can 
pass  without  ample  references  to  the  «Titinps  of  .*>!t. 
Alphonsus.  Hence  it  would  be  irnpos.sihl(>  tn  uiiin  a 
eksar  insight  into  the  present  state  of  moral  Lhcologv 


and  its  development  without  being  more  or  less  con- 
versant witli  the  s>  '-U  111  of  the  saint,  as  narrated  in  the 
article  Pitoii atui.ism.  The  controversy,  which  is  .still 
being  wagi  <i  about  Prob.abilism  and  yflquiprobabilism, 
has  no  significance  unless  the  latter  ovarstqis  the 
limits  set  to  it  by  St.  Alphon.^us  and  bm^BBB  into 
Aobabiliorinu  However,  though  the  controversy 
has  not  yet  been  abandoned  theoretically,  still  in 
every-<lnv  practice  it  is  doub'ful  if  thfrc  is  any  one 
wlio  fullovvh  otlier  rules  in  (iccuiinK  doulitful  coses 
thi.n  tliose  of  Probabilism.  This  asci-ndancy  of  the 
milder  school  in  moral  theolog>'  over  the  mon"  rigor- 
ous gained  new  impetus  when  .\Iphonsus  was  canon« 
iaed  and  when  the  Churoh  pointed  out  in  particular 
tiiat  Divnie  Providence  bad  raised  him  up  as  a  bul- 
wark again.st  the  errors  of  Jan.senism,  and  that  by  his 
numerous  writings  h(  hat!  blaz<tl  a  more  reliable  itath 
which  the  guidi  s  of  souls  might  .lafi  ly  foUow  aniiil  the 
conflicting  opinions  either  too  Ia.x  or  too  strict.  Dur- 
ing  bis  Ufetime  the  nint  was  forced  to  enter  arvcnl 
Mterary  disputes  oo  a0eoaDi  of  his  works  on  nond 
theology;  his  ehief  advcnsriei  wwe  Ooaeatt  and 
Patuzsi,  Ixith  of  the  DoBdniesa  Order,  and  flhaat- 
pions  of  Probabiliorism. 

The  last  (i<T;iiii  s  of  1lic  i  ii;ljti  r nth  century  may 
well  be  calletl  a  jxTiod  of  general  tlecadenoc  ah  far  as 
the  sacred  sciences,  moral  theology'  included,  are  eon- 
oemed.  The  frivolous  spirit  of  the  f^eneh  Encyclo- 
pedists had  infected,  as  it  were,  the  wMt  of  Europe. 
The  Revolution,  which  was  its  ofTsiiring,  choked  all 
scientific  life.  A  few  words  about  tne  state  of  moral 
theologj'  during  this  period  may  sufTice.  Italy  was 
torn  asunder  by  the  dispute  about  Rigorism  and  a 
milder  practicej  in  France,  Rigorism  had  received  the 
full  rights  of  oitisenehip  through  the  Jansenistic  mov^- 
BMBt  and  hdd  its  own  till  late  in  the  nineteenth  een> 
tury:  Germany  was  swayed  by  a  8|)irit  of  shollownesi 
which  threatened  to  dislodge  Christian  morals  by  | 
rationalistic  and  natural  principles.  The  "general 
wminariiw"  which  Joseph  II  establislnnl  in  the 
Austrian  states,  engaged  professors  who  did  not  blush 
to  advance  heretical  doctrines  and  to  exclude  Cluiih 
tian  self-restraint  from  the  catalogue  of  moral  obliga- 
tions. Other  German  institutions,  too,  offmd  their 
chairs  of  theology  to  professors  who  had  imbibed  the 
ideas  of  "enlightenment",  neglected  to  insist  on 
Catliolic  doctrines  of  faith  and,  putting  a.snle  the 
suiiemxitunil  life,  sought  the  t-nd  and  aim  of  e<luca- 
tion  in  u  merely  natural  morality.  But  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  French  Hevolu- 
tion  had  apaxi  itself,  quiet  had  sQun  followed  the 
turmoil,  the  political  restoration  of  Europe  had  been 
begun.  A  restoration  also  of  the  ecclesiiuitifal  sjiirit 
and  learning  was  also  inaugurated  luul  the  gradual 
rise  of  moral  theology  became  noticeable.  Apart 
from  the  purely  asoetical  side,  there  are  three diviaiona 
in  which  this  new  life  was  plainlv  visible:  eatodiMiii 
pooalsr  instruetion,  pastoral  work. 

Though  it  is  the  piir]>ofle  of  eatedieties]  teaclivBg  to 
instruct  the  fuitliful  in  the  mtire  range  of  Christian 
religion,  in  tlir  (ioci iinrs  of  faitli  no  les}<  than  in  those 
of  morals,  yet  tlic  former  may  also  he  foiii  eived  and 
discussed  with  respect  to  the  duties  and  the  way  by  | 
which  man  is  destined  to  obtain  his  lost  end.  BsBCSb 
the  oateebetical  treatment  of  isligMNis  questions  may  ' 
be  regarded  ss  a  portion  of  moral  theology.  During 
the  period  of  "enlightenment",  this  brnnrli  had  been 
degradefl  to  a  shallow  moralizing  alon^  na'iiral  lines. 
But  til. it  it  rose  again  in  the  course  of  the  past  crnturj' 
to  a  lui  iii  i  xplanat  ion  of  i  he  num-tolal  of  the  Christian 
doctrine,  is  attested  by  numerous  excellent  works, 
twth  catechisms  and  extensive  discussions.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  more  thorough  msnuah  of  Chri»- 
tian  doctrine  intended  for  higher  schools,  in  which  the 
apologetical  and  moral  portions  of  rt-ligious  instrue- 
tion are  lreate<l  scientifirallv  and  a<iapie<l  to  the  needs 
of  the  time.   There  is  nothing,  however,  which  pre- 
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venU  us  from  plaring  thnw  writiogR  in  the  Rpcond  of 
the  dbove-mentionea  claaam,  item  their  aim  is  the 
instruction  of  the  Chriatian  people,  though  princi- 
pally the  educated  laymen,    it  ts  true  these  workf 

Delong  exclusively,  even  less  llian  the  raterhrtirnl, 
to  moral  theoloR\',  since  tl>cir  subjcct-rnattor  ('rnl)ruceis 
the  whole  of  lli<'  Christian  doctrine,  Vft  the  morally 
destructive  tendencies  of  Atheism  and  the  new  moral 
questions  brought  forward  by  the  ocmditions  of  our 
tmiee.  iminvseed  upoo  writmtheiniNirtuiceof 
instruction  in  manuals  of  Catholie  fdth.  The  hMt 
d<H-a(les  in  particular  prove  that  this  side  of  the<ilop:>' 
ha«  bt*on  well  fakiri  cart'  of.  Various  questions  bear- 
ing on  Chri.-'tian  nior.nls  were  extensively  treated  in 
monographs,  as  e.  g.,  the  social  question,  the  signifi- 
eanee  of  moiMgr,  ttie  Chiurch's  doctrine  on  usury,  the 
woman  questipo,  eto.  To  qoole  nude  works  or  to 
enter  on  the  dtSermt  nibfeetfl  in  detau  would  exceed 
the  limits  of  thi.s  urticle. 

The  thirtl  line  alone  which  wc  notcnl  an  advance 
WBS  called  the  pji-storal,  tliat  is,  instruction  which  luw 
as  its  special  aim  the  education  and  aid  of  pastors 
and  oomeflsors.  That  this  instrucUoii  is  neceflsaril}'. 
^Km^iigf^  not  exdusirely,  casuistic,  wai  mentiooed 
■boye.  The  scarcity  of  priests,  which  was  keenlj 
felt  in  niaiiy  p!:i'  cs.  occasioned  a  lack  of  time  neees- 
Kjiry  for  an  all-round  scientific  education  of  the  candi- 
dates for  the  priesthood.  This  rir'  umstance  explains 
why  scientific  manuals  of  moral  theology,  for  decades, 
were  merely  csMuiAiic  compendia,  containing  indeed 
IIm  gpai  01  scientific  inycetigations,  but  lacking  in 
•eienme  argumentation.  The  oorreetness  of  eeelc- 
8ia«itical  doctrine  had  been  insured  and  facilitated  by 
the  approbation  with  which  the  Church  distinguished 
the  works  of  St.  Alphonsus.  Hence,  many  of  thcs<« 
comiwndia  are  nothing  else  than  roeapittdations  of 
St.  Alphonsus's  "Tkeologia  moralis",  or,  if  following 
•  ]ilaa  of  their  own,  betray  on  every  page  that  their 
Mifhon  had  H  i^ays  ready  at  hand.  Two  works 
may  here  f^nd  mention  which  cojoyed  a  wider  circula- 
tion tluiu  any  other  book  on  moral  theology  and 
which  are  frociueutly  used  even  to-day:  the  Seavini's 
"Theologia  moralis  universa".  and  the  shorter 
"Compendium  theologiic  moralis"  by  Je.an-l'icrrc 
Gury,  together  with  the  numerous  revisions  which 
appeared  in  FnuM,  Qmtmay,  Ittly,  Bptta,  mi 
North  America. 

We  must  not,  however,  deceive  ourselves  by  conclud- 
ing that,  owing  to theecdesiastiral  approbation  of  St. 
Aiphonsiis  and  hi.s  moral  writin(;s,  moral  theologv 
is  now  settled  fon  ver  and,  so  to  speak,  crvFtallized. 
Nor  does  this  approbation  assure  us  that  all  individual 
questions  have  been  solved  correctly,  and  therefore 
the  discussion  of  certain  moral  questions  rcsmains 
Htill  open.  Tlie  Apostolic  See  itmtlt,  or  rather  the 
."^a(  rr<!  P(  nilcntiury,  when  a.skcd.  "Whether  a  pro- 
fessor of  moral  thcolocy  tnav  (juietly  follow  and  teach 
the  opinions  which  St  Aljdion.sus  LiRUori  teadx  s 
in  his  Moral  Theology  '',  gave  indeed  an  affirmative 
answer  on  5  July,  i ;  it  tulded.  however,  "but  those 
must  not  be  reprehended  who  oefend  other  opinioao 
supported  by  the  authority  of  reliable  doctors". 
He  would  conclude  the  guarantee  of  absolute 
correct nejvs  fmni  the  ecclrsiast ical  api)robation  of 
the  saint's  works,  would  make  the  Churdi  contradict 
herself,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  was  at  least  as  solenmly 
approved  for  the  whole  field  of  theology  as  St.  Alphon- 
Bus  for  moral  theology.  Yet,  e.  g,  on  the  subject  of 
the  eflfieaey  of  grace,  which  enters  aeeply  into  morals, 
St.  Thonuvs  and  St.  .\lphonsus  defi  nif  wholly  contra- 
dictory opinion.s;  both  cannot  be  riglit.  and  so  may 
be  freely  discus.s<>d.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other 
questions.  In  our  own  days,  Antonio  Ballerini 
above  ^1  made  a  simple  use  of  this  freedom  of  di»- 
coMion,  first  in  his  annotatioos  to  Guiy's  "Compen- 
dfann".  tim  kt  hit  "Opus  thookgleum  monue", 
•  .  ^  ^H^j  altsrlSiWh by  Oomi- 


nic  Palmieri.  It  rendered  an  eminent  service  to 
casuistry;  for  though  we  cannot  approve  of  every* 
thing,  vet  the  authority  of  various  ofMniona  has  boon 
carefully  sifted  and  fullv  discussed. 

T-atciy,  attempts  have  been  made  to  rlevelop  mora? 
theology  along  other  lines.  The  n  formers  iua«»rt 
that  the  cji.sui.st ical  method  has  choked  every  other 
and  that  it  must  give  place  to  a  more  scientific, 
systematic  treatment.  It  is  evident  that  a  merely 
cnwittiodi  treatment  dow  not  ooma  up  to  the  demands 
of  nwral  thaology,  and  m  n  Bfttter  of  fact,  during 
the  liust  d(>cadc8,  the  HWauTltlVi  element  was  more 
and  more  insnted  on  even  In  works  chiefly  ca.suistie. 
Whether  the  one  or  the  other  element  should  pn  vail, 
must  be  determined  according  to  the  proximate  aim 
which  the  work  intends  to  satisfy.  Ii  there  is  ques- 
tion of  a  purely  anentific  exnlanatkm  of  moral 
theology  wUeh  luiea  not  intend  to  eneod  the  limita 
of  speculation,  then  the  casuiatical denwni ia withoot 
doubt  Hi>eculative,  systematic  discusdon  of  the 
(lur-tions  belonging  to  moral  theologj-;  ea.suistry 
tnen  serves  only  to  illustrate  the  theoretical  explana- 
tions. But  if  there  is  question  of  a  manual  which  is 
intended  for  the  practical  needs  of  a  pastor  and 
eonfeasor  and  for  their  education,  then  the  solid, 
scientific  portion  of  general  moral-theological  ques- 
tions must  be  suppletnenlcil  by  an  exten.sive  casuis- 
try. Nay,  when  time  and  leisure  are  wanting  to 
mid  ample  theoretical  explanations  to  an  extensive 
casuistical  drill,  we  should  not  criticise  ium  who 
would  under  these  drcumatanoes  insist  on  the  latter 
at  the  expense  of  the  former;  it  is  the  more  neoeasaiy 
in  acttial  practice. 

Slateb.  a  Short  HUt«ry  of  Moml  Thtnlogy  (New  York,  1000); 
Boi-qciLUOX.  nWalMto  nwlii  fwulammtatU,  (3nl  sd^  BtvaMh 
1903),  Intraduetio:  SneCTnoNt,  Commentar.  d$  natara  tIMattm 

tni  rnhs  (Romp,  1910);  ScHJflTT.  Zur  (letch.  4r*  ProhnhiUnmua 
(1901):  Mai  unArn,  Die  kathot.  Moral,  xhrr  Sfrthitlrn.  OniniiidlM 
und  Aufgaltm  (2wl  o<l.  tW12>;  MrTrviiBnc.  Dir  hilh.  Moral  aU 
AngeJclaete  (2nd  IWC);  Krawi!TZKI,  EinUUuna  in  Stu- 
diutn  dtr  bUJi.  Monxilhetiogie  (2tuL  ed.  ISMS);  Gkhiuk,  Dte  u>»*> 
imKk^olMMoKawmiiknLtkrmmu  (IBlO). 

Acq.  Lemrthl. 

III.  Pa-storal  TnBOLOCT,  the  science  of  the  care  of 
souls.  This  article  will  give  the  dehnition  of  pastoral 
thwjlogy,  its  relations  to  other  theological  sciences, 
its  history,  sources,  and  contents. 

A.  I>sftii»<»o».— Pastoral  theology  is  a  branch  of 
practical  theologj';  it  is  essentially  a  practical  science. 
.Ml  branches  of  tnef)Iogy,  whether  theoretical  or  prac- 
tical, purpose  in  one  way  or  another  to  make  priests 
"the  ministers  of  Chri.st,  and  the  dispensers  of  the 
mysteries  of  God"  (I  Cor.,  iv,  1).  Pa-storal  theology 
presupposes  other  various  branches ;  accepts  the  apolo- 
getic, dogmatic,  exegetic,  moral,. juridical,  aaoetical, 
liturgical,  and  other  conclusions  reached  by  the  eccle- 
sixstieal  student,  and  scientifically  applies thflsa Vari- 
ous conclusion.s  to  the  priest Iv  ministry. 

B.  Relation  to  Olhrr  Thinhnjicnl  Scirnrcx.— 
Dogmatic  theologj'  establishes  the  Church  as  the  d^ 
positorv  of  revealed  truth  and  systematizes  the  de> 
poeit  01  faith  which  CSuist  entrusted  to  Uis  Church  to 
hand  down  to  all  generatiom;  pastoral  theology 
teaches  the  priest  his  part  in  this  work  of  Catholic 
and  Cliristi.'in  tradition  of  re\  ealed  truth.  Moral 
theology  explains  the  laws  of  CkkI  and  of  the  Church, 
the  means  of  grace  and  hindrances  thereto;  pastoral 
tbeoiogy  teaches  the  practical  bearing  of  these  laws, 
means,  and  hindrsneea  upon  the  d.oily  life  of  the 
priest,  alone  and  in  touch  with  his  people.  Canon 
law  colleets,  correlates,  and  fivfirrlin.ites  the  laws  of 
the  Church;  juistoral  theology  ii])i)li(s  those  laws  to 
the  care  of  s<»ub<.  In  brief,  i)astoral  th<>ology  begins 
where  the  other  thcfilogical  wieners  leave  off;  takes 
the  results  of  them  all  and  makes  these  results  effect- 
ive for  the  salvation  of  souls  through  the  miniaUy  of 
the  priesthood  ewtaMMied  by  Christ. 

a  tf<ilery.-*Th»  name  paatoral  theolncjr  is  ' 
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the  science  is  an  old  as  the  Church  itself,  as  appeara 
from  the  manifold  instructions  given  by  Jesus  to  His 
Apoetlee  for  the  core  of  souls  (Aiatt.,  x,  6  saq.;  Mark, 
▼1, 8  aqq. ;  Luke,  ix,  3  aqq. ;  x,  4  sqq. ;  xxii,  35;  axxi  from 
tbe  pMtwml  letters  of  St.  PmiI  and  Ibe  voy  detailed 
iiMtrtietioas  they  give  to  Timotiiy  and  to  Titos  in 
regard  to  tho  ajicred  ministry.  Tnp  writings  of  tlie 
Fathers,  fruin  the  Apostolic  age  onward,  ;ire  ri'plete 
with  piustoral  instruction.  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
Ia.  d.  Ill)  (Hamack)j scatters  suchatlvicc  tlu-oughout 
nia  epistles — see,  for  matance,  "Ad  Magnesios"  (Har- 
naera  ed^  "  Fatns  apostolici " ,  II,  29) .  The  letters  of 
St.  Qjrpriail  (a.  O.  348)  arc,  many  of  them,  eitherwbollv 
or  in  part  writ  f  r  n  iihout  the  care  of  souls  (cf.  P.  L.,  I V. 
194  sq.) — "C^m  Antistitc-s  in  ecclcsia  eligcndi? 
"Qualis  j-ss*'  debcjit  vita  siu  t  rdotum?"  etc.  His  "Dc 
lapsis"  (P.  L.,  IVj  477;  is  ii  chuHMic  among  pastoral 
iutruetions.  St.  Gregory  Naziunzen  (a.  d.  3S9),  ex- 
plaining hia  fliibt  to  Pontus.  tells  his  ideas  of  the 
pastor  of  Boubm  "Oratio  apologetica  de  fuga  sua'S  a 
work  sometimes  railed  "  l)c  saoordotio"  (P.  G., 
XXXV^  408),  and  sets  down  j>a.'<toral  rare  as  a  great 
science  and  art,  "Ars  (}ua'(lara  artium  et  scientia 
Bcientiarum  mihi  esse  videtur  homineni  regere". 
Other  landmariis  in  the  historj'  of  pastoral  theology' 
are  St.  Ambrose,  "De  officiis  ministrorum"  (P.  L., 
XVI,  25);  St.  Chrysoetom,  "De  sacerdotio'* 

(P.  C.,  XLVIII,  62.3)  ;  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  "Doin- 
stitutione  cloriroruni ",  "  De  institutionibus  monaclKH 
rum",  "De  regulis  clericorum"  (P.  h.,  I.XXXIV,  25, 
46.  77);  St.  Bernard's  letters  and  treatises  "De  con- 
aiaeratioDc ",  "De  moribus  epi.sconorum ",  "De  con- 
mione  ad  clerioos"  (P.  L.,  CI.XXXII,  727,  809, 
888).  The  great  claSBic  among  patristic  works  on  t  he 
care  of  souls  is  "Reguls  pastoralis  liber"  (P.  L., 
LXXVII,  13),  written  bv  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
(c.  A.  D.  r)90)  to  John,  Bi.sliop  of  llavenna. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  tln  re  was  not  vet  a  wpa- 
rated  and  8>'steinatizcd  scicnre  of  paiitoral  tht-ology. 
Scfaolaatioism  did  not  recognize  this  science  apart  from 
other  bnuidies  of  tlu^^olog^-.  Dogma  and  moral  were 
so  taught  as  to  include  the  application  of  tbeg  oonclu- 
sions  to  the  care  of  souLs.  Still,  eYtsx  then  writings  of 
the  great  Dnctor.s  of  the  Church  were  at  times  purely 
pjistoral;  such  were  the  "Opusciila",  17  20,  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquina.s;  St.  BonaM unin 'h  "  He  s«  \  alis 
seraphim",  "De  rcgimine  anima*",  "Coiifcssionale"; 
the  "Summa  thcologica"  (Books  II,  III),  together 
with  the  "Sununa  ooofw innwliw"  U  Si.  Antoninus 
Bishop  of  Florence.  At  the  same  time,  writers  on 
niyst  ical  theology  (see  V.  MystitaIj  TiiKoi.ofn  )  have 
often  entered  into  the  domain  of  pa.'^toral  thcolog>'. 
Not  until  the  pcrio<l  of  the  Couiitcr-HffoniiaMon  did 
the  science  of  pastoral  theology  take  its  ]>n  h(  lU  sys- 
tcmatised  form.  During  thelatter  half  of  the  flf- 
taenth  MDluqrt  in  certain  plaM^  pMtoral  duties  mn 
very  mndi  nef^eeted.  By  tiie  dawn  of  ^  sixteenth 
ccn'tnr>',  the  care  of  souls  was  to  many  priests  and  not 
a  ft  w  f)ishops  a  lost  or  a  nevpr-ar(pured  art,  with  the 
result  that  the  laitv  were  ready  to  throw  off  wliat  w  ii.s 
deemed  to  be  a  useless  clerical  yoke.  In  such  places,  a 
reform  ol  the  clergy  was  sorely  nccdtKl.  The  Councfl 
of  Tnni  (Hft  itself  to  bring  al>out  a  true  reformation  of 
the  tiriesthood.  OathoNe  bisliops  and  theologians  fol- 
lowe<l  the  lead  of  the  cotmcil.  The  result  was  the 
treatment  of  the  cure  of  souI.h  as  a  science  by  itself. 
During  the  follow  iii^j  rcnturies  of  tnie  reform  and  of 
battle  with  fal.-ie  reform,  the  most  scientific  tn-atises 
on  pastond  dutie.i  and  rights  were  witten.  John  of 
Avi^  liouia  of  Granada,  Peter  deSoto^  Claude  leJajr 
Onrtitationea  praotien),  Neumayr  (Vir  apostolieus), 
PosKvin  (Praxis  eiira^  iJastoralis),  Segneri,  Olier, 
Molina,  Toledo  (De  instruct  iono  sacordotum), 
Cardinal  Cajetan,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  (Instructio 
pa.stonim),  the  works  of  St.  Francis  de  Sale<?,  of 
Rod  rif^ucz,  of  Scarnmelli — sueh  are  a  few  of  tlie 
toientififl  treatiaes  that  did  much 'to  iUumine  and  to 


strengthen  the  pastors  of  the  Counter-Reformation. 
In  1759  St.  Alphonsu.s  LiRuori  issued  his  great  pas- 
toral theology,  "Uotuo  apoetolicus".  He  eoito- 
mized  the  conclusions  reached  by  him  in  his  "  Moral 
Theology",  anpliad  thcaa  emwhisiBwa  praetieaOy  to 
the  woric  of  liearing  mnfeesioas,  and  added  four 
pendices  bearing  specifically  upon  such  pastoral  duties 
as  the  direefion  oi  souLs,  the  ivsnistance  of  the  dying, 
the  examination  of  tliorf*-  to  be  onlaine<i  priests,  and 
the  duties  of  confessors  and  pastors  m  regard  to  their 
own  as  well  as  their  flock's  sane* ification.  This  worlc, 
together  with  the  legislation  of  Benedict  XIV  ia  4ha 
matter  of  diocesan  synods,  gave  a  great  impetna  to  tha 
science  of  p.-ustoral  tneolog>'. 

D.  Suurccs. — Tradition  and  Holy  Writ,  insofar 
Its  they  p<irtr.iy  the  iHral  Priest,  Teacher,  hihI  Pastor, 
and  han<l  down  to  m  Wis  ideas  for  the  care  of  souls, 
are  t  he  first  sources  of  pastoral  theology.  As  evidence 
of  Tradition  the  decrees  of  general  ooundla  are  of  tlie 
highest  moment.  Next  come  pontifleal  OuaalitiH 
tions — Bulls,  Briefs,  and  Motu  Proprios;  fleerees  of 
Roman  Congregations;  the  works  cited  in  Sanford- 
Drum,  op.  <it .  below;  the  various  soun-es  of  flopmatic 
and  moral  theology  and  of  canon  law,  in  so  far  as 
thev  hear  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  care  of 
souls.  Decrees  of  various  fnrovincial  oounotia  and 
diocesan  synods  togeAsr  with  pastoral  lettcra  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  are  also  among  the  sources 
whence  pastoral  theology  draws.  For  ecch-siastical 
legi.sIation,  one  nni.st  follow  the  "Acta  Apostolica 
Sedis",  a  monthly  olTicial  bulletin  published  m  Rome; 
the  promulgation  of  laws,  authentic  interpretations, 
decisions  and  rescripts  of  the  Roman  Cuiia  is  now 
effected  ipso  facto  by  publication  in  Uus  periodical. 
For  past  decisions,  the  various  dscrato  authmtica  of 
different  Roman  (Jongregat  ions  must  be  consulted. 
Such  are  "Thes;iurus  res<»lutior^m  Sm  ne  Congrega- 
tionis  Concilii",  from  171S  (Home);  "Decn  ta authen- 
tica  Congregat  ionis  Sacrorum  Rituum"  (Rome, 
1898);  "Decreta  authentica  sacr»  Congregatioiua 
Indulgcntiis  Sacrisquc  Reliquiis  Prsepositje ".  from 
1068  to  1882  (Ratisbon);  Pallottini,  '^CoUectio  om- 
nium decretorum  Sacne  Congregationis  Concilii" 
(Rome,  isns);  Bizarri,  "Collectanea  Sacrse  Congre- 
gationis Epi.scoponuu  et  Henulariuin"  (Rome,  1S63, 
IHS;"});  "CoUectanca  Sacra;  (  ungregat ionis  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide"  (Rome,  1893,  1907).  A  handy 
reference  work  in  this  matter  is  Ferraris,  "Prompta 
lubliotbec*'',  together  with  its  supplement  edited  by 
Bueeerotti  (Rome,  188.5).  Ojctti,  "S>'nopsi8  renim 
moralium  et  juris  pontifirii"  (Prato,  1VK)4),  is  also 
useful.  For  the  jia.storal  care  of  reUgious  communi- 
ties, neee.s.><ary  infoniialion  may  be  obtnine<l  from 
Verme«Tsch,  "De  religiosis  et  miKsionariis  stjppl^ 
mcnta  et  monumenta",  together  with  the  periodical 
wmplementa  thereto  (BnuM  1904r — ),  and  Don 
1tafl)Jen,'*OonstitationdsUmXm«irleBhis(itali 
k  vcpux  simples  et  leUT  relations  avec  les  nutoilMl 
dioeesiiines"  (Bruges),  a  work  which  ha.s  been  tran^ 
laKil  into  English  by  Lanslots  (Pustet,  New  York). 
Periodicals  gi>'ing  current  direction  and  information 
as  to  the  care  of  souls  are:  "Acta  Sancta;  Sedia" 
(Rome,  firom  1865),  now  discontinued;  "Analeete 
juris  pontifleH"  (Rome,  1833;  Paris,  1869),  replaeed 
hv  ".\nalecta  ecclesiastica"  (Rome,  1893-1911); 
"II  Monitoro  Ecclesiastico"  (Rome,  187G);  "The 
•American  Ecclesiastical  Review"  (Philadelphia, 
lS.st));  "The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Record"  (Dublin, 
18Goj;  "Nouvelle  Revue  Thdologique"  (Toumai, 
1869);"Theok)giachpraktisoheQttartatochrift"  (Lina); 
"Zeitsofarift  fSluCbolisdie  TMogie''  (InnsMk. 
1877). 

E.  Contents. — From  the  days  when  St.  Gregory 
the  (Ireal  wrote  his  cla.'wic  "Reguhr  pastoralis  hber  , 
the  dutiet^  that  make  for  the  care  of  souls  have  been 
conveniently  dividtxl  into  thoee  of  the  teacher,  of 
the  miniitfr  of  tbe  saorad  ipytteriw^  and  oC  tha 
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■haphwd;  pwkafil  thedloBr  purpo—  to  impart 

the  knowleidge  of  thet^e  dtities  and  of  the  treatise 
known  sis  "p;istoral  nic-dicino",  tlie  mfniical  knowl- 
edge reqviisite  for  tlie  jiroix  r  care  of  wills. 

L'adcr  the  head  of  teacher  are  treated  the  duty  of 
tnaohinr,  the  qualities  of  the  teacher,  his  training, 
the  mcioelt  of  tfurhing  kit  us  by  the  Fatbera  aiid 
Doeton  d  the  Ghurah,  as  wdl  as  by  distmcaiahed 
preachers  and  catechists,  and  the  occasions  and  forma 
of  instruction  8uitc<l  for  the  various  needs  of  the 
faithful,  young  and  old,  literate  and  illiterate.  The 
Council  of  Trent,  in  the  tifth  session,  lays  down  a 
twofold  duty  of  the  teacher,  to  preach  on  Sundays 
■ad  festivals,  and  to  give  catechetical  instruction  to 
children  and  to  others  who  have  need  of  luoh  instruc- 
tiim.  Benedict  XIV,  in  his  Constitution,  "Etsi 
Minime  ",  calls  special  attention  to  this  latter  most 
important  duty.  Pius  X,  in  his  Encyclical  on  the 
teaching  of  Christijin  doctrine  (15  April,  1905). 
insists  once  again  on  the  paramount  need  of  catechetical 
instruction.  All  paiian  priests,  and  all  others  to 
whom  the  oare  of  souk  it  eommtted,  most  teach  the 
catechism  to  their  young  gn-ls  and  boys  for  the 
space  of  one  hotu*  on  all  Sundays  and  holy  days  of 
tne  year  without  exception,  and  must  c\j)lain  to 
them  what  one  is  bound  to  believe  and  prarti.ie  in 
order  to  be  saved.  These  children  shall,  at  .st;ii(  <l 
tunes  during  each  year,  be  prepju-t>d  by  more  extended 
imtruction  for  the  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Coo* 
firmation.  Dailv  instnictiixi  during  Lent,  and  even 
after  Easter,  wiU  make  the  voimg  children  of  both 
flexes  ready  for  their  first  Holy  Conuiiunion.  More- 
over, an  hour  ever>'  Sunday  au<i  holy  d;iv  sliall  be 
devoted  to  the  catechetical  in.struclion  of  adults.  This 
lesson  in  catechism,  in  plain  and  simple  lonf^age, 
is  to  be  given  over  and  above  the  Sunday  hcMiuly  on 
tiwOospd  and  the  ehildren'sioetnictionm  Christian 
doctrine. 

A.s  minister  of  the  .«;ifn'd  mysterie,«i,  the  priest 
nm.Hf  not  only  kimw  the  n;itiire  of  the  H.irrariKrits, 
Bo  far  a,'*  liojiiDat u'  llM  i'lnLrv  i  xjilnns  il,  bcsules  wdal 
is  needed  for  their  valid  aiimimstration,  tauf^ht  in 
moral  theolo|7f  hot  nmst  also  possess  such  additional 
knowledtB  magr  eerre  him  in  his  spiritual  minis* 
tmHene  lor  inetanee,  in  attending  the  sick,  in  ad- 
vising what  is  lawful  or  unlawful  in  critical  o])erationfl, 
especially  in  such  tin  may  alTeet  childbirth;  in  direct- 
ing others,  when  nece»iary,  how  to  hai)tize  the  imliorii 
ehild;  in  deciding  whether  to  conf<'r  extretur  unctinti 
nrotber  sasnmentsineasseof  •ppatciu  <i<  aMi,  etr. 

UnalfaTy  as  pastor,  a  variety  oi  duties  have  to  be 
mastered,  whieh  keep  growing  and  var>'ing  in  number 
constantly  with  the  complicated  conditions  of  modem 
life,  especially  wherever  there  is  a  tendency  to  mass 
people  inyi  thi  r  in  larui-  cities,  or  wherever  miffration 
to  and  fro  causes  frequent  change.  This,  perhaps, 
is  tiie  main  part  of  pastoral  theoloJor.  The  organiza- 
tion of  parishes;  the  maintenance  of  a  church  and 
ethtf  institutions  that  grow  up  around  it;  the  nianagi'- 
ment  of  parish  schoofa;  the  formation  of  societies 
for  men  and  women,  young  and  old;  the  vast  number 
of  mci.il  works  into  which  a  priest  in  a  modem  city  is 
almost  necessarily  drawn — all  these  {Kiints  furnish 
niaterial  for  instruction,  which,  as  the  fruit  of  expe- 
rience, can  ntdj  be  conveyed  through  books.  Usu- 
ally the  priest  aei|aires  sufBoient  knowkdge  of  aU 
these  things  from  prudent  directors  as  he  goes  through 
his  seminary  course,  or  from  his  own  experience 
undi  r  a  <'ompetent  pastor;  but  pradu.nlly  an  extensive 
Uterature  on  these  subje<;ts  h:i-s  aeeuinuIat»Ml  during 
the  past  half  century,  and  it  is  the  sy.Htematizaf ion  of 
such  writinRs  that  constitute?  prist  oral  iheol(/(iv. 

TUf  chief  suthoriticB  down  to  l(i<-  tiim  .if  S  r.  Ai  i'Husmm,  Homo 
aportitheuf  (IT.IO),  h»VP alrt^ady  Ix-t  n  nn  iiUDni-d  m  i In-  bmly  of  the 
article.  8in<*  (17.W)  have  appeared  thi-  Pa'-tur.il  Thrttlogit*  of 
GoLijOwiTi-WiEDEMANK  (Ratinbon.  1K;«S);  Auui.kuch  (1S.V)): 
Stako  (New  York,  1807);  Scbci-ib  (Milwaukee.  IWW);  Albkhti 
(Room,  100I-19O4);  Pokt  (Montrcjniu.  1912);  NecMATK.  rd. 
Da  Avaa*  Fir  A^miMnt  (SohsffhwiMO.  Iii53):  lUoTaa.  mL 


LxBUKraL,  Nmt  mn/iwssrftn  (Fnibori  im  Br.,  1905):  Zranim. 

Itutruetio  praciiea  ronfftarii  (Viennn,  1840);  FSuminetti, 
ParUh  PrieMf'  MnnuaU  Bbhahdi,  Praxit  confrt$ar\\  (F.icnia, 
1899):  HscAKH.  Th*  Parith  Pnest  on  Duty  (New  York):  KniKa, 
WiMtntdtaft  d«r  SMUmMlmttf  (Freiburc  im  BrJ.  For  qmaltoBS 
on  paatofM  medieiM,  the  (ollowinc  worka  an  M  ow:  BKaaACB, 
Dxupttialionrt  phyniolooiFO-lhtnioouct  (Rome,  1901);  Antonilu. 
Dr  amttplu  xmpotenlut  ti  ttertlilattt  relate  ad  matrimonium 
(Home,  liMJO):  Dcbretnc-Fkrhano,  La  Ihfolooit  moralt  et  let 
tnencet  mn/icn/e*  d'aris,  1884);  Sin»ij.D.  Im  monitr  tlunt  tt» 
rapporttane  la  M/duanc  H  t'Airfftinr  U'urU.  1897);  Pantoral  Med^ 
MM  Iqr  8rBa  (VMburg  im  Br.,  187M) ;  von  Oltbiui  (Fteibinc 
im  Br.,  1881):  C*nuxMAiiN  (Aaeii«n,  1901):  O'Maujkt  amp 
Waiss  (New  Toilt.  1807>;  %Utaoa»^vu  (New  York,  190D; 

AjRomui  (RoBa, 

Walter  Duim. 

AscBTicAL  Thbouxit.— Asoetiosb  as  a  branch  of 
thcolog]^  may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  scientific  expo- 
sition of  Christian  asceticism.  Asceticism  (iaicytcix, 
ifftcthi),  taken  in  its  literal  signification,  means  a 
poli.shing,  a  .smoothing  or  refining.  The  CJreeks  usi  <1 
the  word  to  designate  the  exercises  of  the  athletes, 
whereby  the  powers  dormant  in  the  body  were  de- 
veloped and  the  body  itself  was  trained  to  its  full 
natural  beauty.  The  end  for  which  these  gymnastic 
exercises  were  undertaken  was  the  laurel-wreath  be- 
stowed on  the  victor  in  the  public  games.  Now  the 
life  of  the  Cliri.stian  is.  as  Christ  assures  us,  a  ^tnlggle 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.,  xi,  12).  To  give 
his  readers  an  object-les.son  of  this  siiiritual  battle  and 
moral  endeavour,  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  (treek  fashion,  uses  the  i)icture  of  the  Greek  pen- 
tathlon (I  Cor.,  ix,  24).  The  exercises  to  b<'  a.<wumed 
in  this  combat  tend  to  develop  and  strengthen  the 
moral  .'"tamma,  w  l  ili  their  aim  i.s  Christian  i)erfection 
leading  u])  to  man's  ultimate  end,  union  with  Cod. 
Human  nature  having  been  weakened  by  original  sin 
and  ever  inclining  toward  what  is  evil,  this  end  cannot 
l)e  readied  except  at  the  price  of  overcoming^  with 
God's  grace,  many  and  senous  obstacles.  The  moral 
struggle  then  consists  first  of  all  in  attacking  and  re- 
m(i\iiiK  the  ol)sta<'leM.  that  is  the  evil  concupisci  rices 
(concupiscence  of  the  Hesh,  concupiscence  <>\  tiic  eyes, 
and  pride  of  life),  whieh  eflfects  of  original  sin  S4'rve  to 
try  and  test  man  (Trid.,  Sess.  V,  De  j^eccato  originali). 
Tr  is  first  duty  is  called  by  the  Apost  le  Paul  the  putting 
off  of  "the  oki  man"  (£ph.,  iv,  22).  The  second 
duty,  in  the  words  of  the  same  Apostle,  is  to  "put  on 
the  new  man"  according  to  the  image  of  Cod  (Enh., 
iv,  24).  The  new  man  is  Christ.  It  is  our  duty  tnen 
to  strive  to  Ix-come  like  unto  Christ,  seeing  that  He  is 
"the  way,  and  the  tmth,  and  the  life"  (John,  xiv,  6), 
but  this  endeavour  is  based  on  the  supernatural  order 
and,  therefore,  cannot  be  jMOompUsbed  without  Di- 
vine grace.  Its  foundation  fa  hdd  in  baptism, 
whereby  we  are  arlnpted  as  sons  of  God  through  the 
imparting  of  sani  tif  \  ing  grace.  Thenceforth,  it  must 
Ik>  i)erfi  (  t<"(l  by  tlu'  suix  rnatural  virtues,  the  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  ana  actual  grace.  Hincc,  then, 
ascetics  is  the  aiystematic  treatise  of  the  strivinj^  after 
Christian  pwfeetion.  it  maybe  defined  as  the  sctentifie 
guide  to  the  acquisition  of  Christian  perfection,  whidi 
consists  in  expressing  within  ourselves,  with  the  help 
of  Divine  grace,  the  image  of  (  hrist,  by  prai  i  i^in^r  the 
Christian  virtues,  and  applying  the  means  given  for 
overcoming  the  obstacles.  T-et  us  subject  the  various 
element,s  of  thi.s  definition  to  a  closer  examination. 

A.  Notw  44  Chrittim  Ptrfeetian.^1)  To  hefin 
with,  we  must  refeet  the  fane  eoneeption  of  the 
Protestants  who  fancy  that  Christian  perfection,  as 
understood  hv  Cathoh''s,  is  essentially  negative  ascet- 
icism (cf.  SeWrg  in  Herzog-IIauck,  " Hraleticvklo- 
piidic  fiir  prot.  Theologie",  III,  138),  and  that  the 
correct  notion  of  asceticism  was  discovered  by  the 
Reformers.  There  ean  be  no  doubt  aa  to  the  CiMiolio 
pwition,  if  we  but  hearken  to  the  elear  voices  of  St. 
rhom.a.-'  and  St.  Borjaventun-.  For  these  masters  of 
Catholic  theologj',  who  ii'  vi  r  tin  d  of  repeating  that 
the  ideal  of  asceticism  ujiIm  !il  |,y  theni  \\  a.-^  the  ideal 
of  the  Catholic  post,  of  '^^^  jymr^  of  Christ  Himself, 
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emphatkMOy  state  that  bodily  Moetiehm  has  not  an 

absolute,  but  only  a  relative,  value.  St.  Thomas 
calls  it  a  "means  to  an  end",  to  be  used  with  discre- 
tion. St.  B<iii!i\ (iitun-  says  that  bodily  austerities 
"prepare,  foster,  and  preserve  perfection"  (ad  per- 
fectionem  preparans  et  ipeam  promovens  et  oonser- 
▼ans:  "Apolog.  paiqierum",  V,  c.  viii).  In  proof  of 
his  theda,  he  shows  that  to  put  an  absohite  vahie  on 
bodily  asceticism  would  leaatoManichsiran.  He  also 
points  to  Christ,  the  ideal  of  Christian  perfection,  who 
was  less  austere  in  fiisting  than  John  the  Haptist,  and 
to  the  founders  of  religious  orders,  who  ^jrescribed 
fewer  u^*cetic  exercises  for  their  communities  than 
they  themselves  practised  (cf.  J.  Zahn,  "VoUkom- 
menheitsideal"  in  "Moralprobleme''  Freiburg,  1911, 
p.  126  sqq.).  On  the  other  hand,  CathoUcs  do  not 
deny  the  importsace  of  ascetic  practices  for  acquiring 
Chrisfiiin  tx-rfection.  Considering  the  aftuul  (dikH- 
tion  of  human  nature,  they  declare  those  necessary  for 
the  removal  of  obstacles  and  for  the  lil>eration  of 
nuua's  moral  forces,  thus  claiming  for  asceticism  a 
posithrs  character.  A  like  value  is  put  wpm  those 
MMBMei  which  n^train  and  ^uide  the  powers  of  the 
soul.  Conseciuently.  Cathohcs  actually  fulfil  and 
always  have  iulfilli>(i  what  Harnack  sols  down  a.s  a 
demand  of  the  Gospel  and  wliat  he  jiretonds  to  Imve 
looked  for  in  vain  among  CathulicH;  fur  tln-y  do  '  wagr 
battle  against  mammon,  care,  and  scliishncss,  and 
practise  that  charity  which  loves  to  serve  and  to  sao- 
lifioe  itself"  (Hamack,  "Essence  of  Christianity"). 
The  Catholic  ideal,  then,  is  by  no  mtana  anwIiBiM  to 
the  negative  elMMiifc  of  asrwtMMm,  bat  ii  of  n  pori- 
tive  nature. 

(2)  The  essence  of  Christian  iK  rfi  ction  is  love.  St. 
Thomas  (Opusc.  dc  nerfectionc  christ.,  c.  ii)  calls  that 
pefieot  imich  is  conformable  to  its  end  (quod  atlingU 
•d  fiMm  9iis).  Howr,  ^  end  of  man  m  God,  and 
what  unites  Mm,  evn  on  earth,  most  dosdy  with 
Cod  is  love  a  Cot.,  vi,  17;  I  John,  iv,  16).  All  tho 
othrr  virtiirs  are  8ub8er\'ient  to  love  or  are  its  natural 
prrriMiuisitcH,  a-s  faith  and  hoi>e.  Ijove  B<'izes  niaii  H 
whole  soul  (intellect,  will),  sanctities  it,  and  {usca  new 
life  into  it.  Love  hvcs  in  all  things  Mia  all  things  Uve 
in  Ian  and  through  love.  Low  kqMwta  to  all 
things  the  ridit  meamn  and  (Hreeta  them  all  to  the 

!a.<!it  end.  **MJam  is  thus  the  prinrijile  of  unity,  no 
matter  how  dlverslfled  are  the  partu  ular  ntates,  voca- 
tions, an<l  labours.  There  are  many  provinces,  but 
they  constitute  one  realm.  The  organs  ore  many,  but 
the  organism  is  one"  (Zahn,  1.  c,  v.  146).  Love  has, 
therefoie,  rightly  beoi  calfed  "the  bond  of  perfec- 
tion" (Col.,  iii,  14)  sad  the  ItdfflnMnt  of  the  law 
(Rom.,  xiii,  S).  That  Christian  perfection  consists 
in  love  has  ever  bcM-n  the  teaching  of  Catholic  asceti- 
eal  writers.  A  few  testimonies  may  suffice.  Writing 
to  the  Corinthians,  Clement  of  Rome  says  (Ep.  1 
Cor.,  xlix,  1):  "It  was  love  that  made  alf  the  elect 

Sect;  without  love  nothhig  is  acceptable  to  God" 
H|  ifj/imf  MhmMiinm  rdwrm  «t  ^cXiirrol  roO  #n0.  Mxa 
rift  oiiir  fiap«vr6p  irrtp  $t^;  Funk,  "Patr. 
apost.",  p.  lt>.'{).  The  "Epistle  of  Barnabas"  insiste 
that  the  way  of  light  is  "th(>  love  of  him  who  cn»ated 
Ua"  (47o«-^eij  T6r  at  iroiijaai^o;  Funk,  1.  C,  p.  91),  "a 
love  of  our  neighbour  that  does  not  even  mare  our 
own  life"  ihtarHrtu  t*i»  wX^ttP  nv  Mp  r^r  fvx^c 
«s«),  and  it  aSrms  that  perfection  is  nothing  else  than 
"love  and  joy  over  the  good  works  which  testify  to 
justice"  (iyiwri  r^povirrit  koX  AfahyjiAfftun  tfTfVP  9tMU- 
(xrvrTt  ^la^jTr^ia  ,  St.  Icnatius  never  wearies  in  his 
letters  of  proi)o.viiig  faiih  lus  the  light  aTid  love  as 
the  wav,  love  being  the  end  and  aim  of  faith  C'Ad 
Ephes.",  ix,  xiv;  "Ad  Philad.",  ix;"AdSmyrn.",  vi). 
According  to  the  "  IMdache  ",  love  of  (  Jod  and  of  one's 
neighbour  is  the  beginning  of  the  "way  of  life"  (c.  i), 
and  in  the  "E])ist1e  to  Diognelus"  active  love  is 
callwl  the  fruit  i  f  1m  lief  in  Christ.  The  "Psstor"  of 
Hamas  acknowledges  the  same  ideal  when  he  sets 
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down  <*•  Itfe  for  Ood"  (|«r         as  the  8ani4old  et 

human  existence.  To  these  Apoptolic  Fathers  may 
be  added  St.  Ambrose  (De  fuga  s.Truli,  c.  iv,  17;  c.  \n, 
35-36)  and  St.  Augu.stine,  wlio  regard.^  perfect  justice 
as  tantamount  to  perfect  love.  Both  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Bonaventure  speak  the  same  language,  and 
their  authority  is  so  overpowering  that  the  asoetioal 
writers  of  all  subsequent  oenturieshave  faithfully  fol> 
lowed  in  their  footsteps  (cf.  Lutz,  "Die  kirchl.  Lehre 
Ton  den  evang.  Rfiten",  Paderborn,  1907,  pp.  26-99). 

However,  though  perfection  is  essentially  love,  it  is 
not  true  that  any  <iegree  of  love  is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute moral  perfection.  The  ethical  perfection  of  the 
Christian  consists  in  the  perfection  of  love,  which  r». 
quires  soeh  a  disposition  "that  we  can  act  with  spsed 
and  ease  even  though  many  obstacles  obstnict  our 
path"  (Mutx,  "Christl.  Asoetik",  2nd  ed.,  Paderf.om, 
1909).  But  this  di.-^posit ion  of  the  soul  supjmses  that 
t  he  passions  have  been  subdued ;  for  it  is  the  re^ult  of  a 
laborious  struggle,  in  whicli  the  moral  virtues. 
Steeled  by  love,  force  back  and  queU  the  evil  inclina- 
tions and  habits,  supplanting  them  by  good  inclina- 
tions and  habits.  (Dhaly  then  has  it  really  become  "a 
man's  second  nature,  as  it  were,  to  prove  his  love  of 
(lod  at  certain  times  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances, to  i)racti.se  virtue  and,  as  far  as  human 
nature  may,  to  pre,>4erve  his  soul  even  from  the 
slightest  taints"  (Mutz,  1.  c,  p.  43).  Owing  to  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  and  the  presence  of  the 
evil  concupiscence  {fimm  ptceati:  Tlrid.,  Sees.  VI, 
een.  xsiii),  aperfeetmitiMtwooIdexdode  every  d^ 
feet  cannot  be  attained  in  this  life  without  a  special 
privilege  (cf.  Prov.,  xx,  9;  Eccl.,  vii,  21;  Jann-s,  iii, 
2) .  Likewi.se,  perfect  ion,  on  t  his  side  of  t  he  grave,  will 
never  reach  such  a  degree  that  further  growth  is 
impossible,  as  is  dear  from  the  mind  of  the  Churdi 
and  the  nature  of  our  preaoit  eiiatence  (states  sir}^  in 
other  words,  our  perfection  will  always  be  rstetive. 
As  St.  Bernard  says:  "An  unflagging  zeal  for  advanc- 
ing ami  a  roniinual  struggle  for  perfection  is  itself 
perfect  ion"  i  Iiidi  fe.s.sus  proficiendi  studium  et  iu^is 
conatus  ad  perfectionem,  perfect  io  reputatur;  "Lp. 
ccUv  ad  Abbatem  Guarinum" ).  Since  parisetfen  con- 
sists in  tove,  it  is  not  the  pnvilege  of  one  Mrtioukr 
state,  but  may  be,  and  has  as  afiet  been,  attained  In 
every  state  of  life  (cf.  Pkhfection,  Chiu.stia.n  and 
Reucioi'.s).  ConwHiucnt  ly  it  would  be  wrong  to 
identify  perfeetidn  witti  tlie  so-called  slate  of  perfec- 
tion and  the  obB(>rvance  of  the  evangelical  counsels. 
Aa  8t.  Thomas  rightly  observes,  there  are  perfect 
men  outside  the  religious  orders  and  imperfect 
men  within  th«n  (Sununatheol.,  II-II^Q.  eboadv,  a.  4). 
True  it  is  t  hat  t  he  cCTiditions  for  realising  the  ideal  of  a 
Christian  life  are,  generally  speaking,  more  favour- 
able in  the  religious  fitat(>  llian  in  tlie  secular  avoca- 
tions. But  not  all  are  called  to  the  religious  life,  nor 
would  all  find  in  it  their  contentment  (cf.  Counsels, 
EvANGBUCAL) .  To  suu  uf),  the  end  is  the  same,  the 
means  are  different.  TMe  sufficiently  answers  Har- 
naek's  objection  (Rssence  of  Christianity)  that  the 
Church  considers  the  perfect  imitation  of  Christ  pos- 
sible only  for  the  monks,  while  she  accounts  the  life  of 
a  Christian  in  the  world  as  barely  sufhcicnt  for  the 
attainment  of  the  last  end. 

(3)  The  ideal,  to  which  the  Cluistian  should  OOD- 
fom  and  towards  which  he  should  strive  with  aD  his 
powers  both  natural  and  supernatural,  is  Jesus 
Christ.  His  justice  should  be  our  justice.  Our  whole 
life  should  lie  so  jtem  'rated  by  Christ  that  we  become 
('hrislians  in  the  full  s^  iise  of  the  word  ("until  Christ 
be  formed  in  you"  ;  Gal.,  iv,  19).  That  Christ  is  th« 
supreme  model  and  pattern  of  the  Christian  Ufe  is 
proved  from  Scripture,  as  e.  g.  from  John,  xiii,  15,  and 
I  Peter,  ii,  21,  where  imitation  of  Christ  is  directly 
recommended,  and  from  John,  viii,  12,  where  Christ  is 
ealle<l  "the  light  of  the  world".  Cf.  also  Rom.,  viii, 
29,  Gal.,  ii.  20.  Phil.,  iii,  8,  and  Heb.,  i,  3.  where  the 
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Apoatle  extok  the  ezfleUent  Imowledge  of  Jecus  Christ, 
for  whom  he  h«  suffered  the  kw  ofall  thinf^  eoont- 

ing  thfm  but  as  duriK,  that  he  may  gain  Christ.  Of 
th<'  iminrToiis  tf^tiiiuducs  of  Kathors  we  only 
quoir  tliat  (if  St.  .Vugiusi iiK',  who  .'^iiys:  "Fini.-*  rrRO 
nostrr  pcrft'cl io  nostra  psho  debet;  perfcctio  uu«tra 
ChrLstus"  (P.  L.,  XXXVI,  t)28;  cf.  uLho  "In  Psalm.", 
26,  2,  in  P.  L.,  XXXVL  662).  In  Christ  there  is  no 
diadow,  nothing  one-araed.  Wb  Diyinitv  guarantees 
the  jninty  of  tlio  model;  Hi.s  humanity,  by  which  He 
bocanie  .•^irtiilar  to  u.h,  make.s  the  nicKlel  attnu-tive. 
But  this  ]ii(  turc  of  Christ,  unmarred  l)V  addition  or 
omission,  id  tu  I>e  found  onl^  in  the  CathoUo  Church 
•ad,  owing  to  her  indefcctibility,  will  ahra^S  onuttllinw 
ttm  ia  na  ideal  state.  For  the  Mine  nMon.  fiio 
drareh  alone  ean  give  us  the  guarantee  that  the  ideal 
of  the  Christian  life  will  always  remain  pure  and  un- 
adulterat^^d,  and  will  not  be  i(ientified  with  one  par- 
ticular state  or  with  a  subordinate  virtue  (cf.  Zalin, 
L  c.,  p.  124).  An  unprejudiced  examination  proves 
that  the  ideal  of  Catholic  life hasbesn  preserved  in  all 
its  purity  through  the  centuries  and  that  the  Church 
has  never  failed  to  eomet  the  ffsbe  touehes  with 
which  individuals  might  hino  sotiRht  to  di.«figure  its 
unstained  beauty.  The  ini]i\  idual  features  aud  the 
fresh  coloun*  for  outliniiift  tlie  living  j>icture  of  Christ 
are  derived  from  the  sources  of  Revelation  and  the 
doctrinal  deci.Hion8  of  the  Church.  Tliese  tell  us 
about  the  iatemai  sanctity  of  Christ  (John,  i,  14;  Col., 
ii,  9;  Heb.,  i,  0;  etc.).  His  life  overflowing  with  grace, 
of  whose  fulness  we  have  all  received  (John,  i,  16),  His 
hfe  of  prayer  (Mark,  i,  21j  35;  iii,  1;  Luke,  v,  16;  vi, 
12;  ix,  IS:  etc.),  His  devotion  to  His  heavenly  Father 
(Matt.,  xi,  26;  .John,  iv,  34;  v,  30;  viii,  26,  29),  His 
intercourse  with  men  (Matt.,  ix,  10;  cf.  I  Cor.,  ix,  22), 
Hia  spirit  of  uoselfishDesB  and  saenfice,  His  patienoe 
and  meekness,  and,  finally,  His  asoetieHm  aarevQaled 
in  his  f.'UMtings  (Matt.,  iv.  2;  vi,  18). 

B.  Dangers  of  the  Asretiral  I/ife. — The  second 
task  of  a.sceticul  thef)loKy  is  to  point  out  the  dangers 
which  may  frustrate  the  attainment  of  Christian  per- 
fection and  to  indicate  the  means  by  which  they  can 
be  avoided  succeesfully.  The  first  danger  to  be 
noticed  is  evil  ooneupisoenoe.  .\  s(>eond  danger  lies 
in  the  allurements  of  the  visible  creation,  which 
occupy  man's  heart  to  the  exclusion  of  the  highMt 
gfKxl;  to  the  same  class  belong  the  enticements  of  the 
sinful,  corrupt  world  (I  John,  v,  19),  that  is,  those 
men  who  promulgate  vicious  and  ungodly  doctrines 
and  thereby  dim  or  deny  man's  sublime  destiny,  or 
who  by  perverting  ethical  conoqits  and  bj  aettmg  a 
bad  example  give  a  false  tendency  to  man's  sensuahty. 
Thirdly,  ascetics  acquaints  us  not  only  with  the 
malice  of  the  devil,  list  we  should  f.ill  a  prey  to  his 
cunning  will's,  but  also  witli  his  weakness,  lest  we 
dioiUdTose  heart.  Finally,  not  satisfied  with  indicat- 
ing the  general  means  to  be  used  for  waging  a  victo- 
riooa  ooldtMit,  ascetics  offers  iis  particukr  remedies 
for  necial  temptations  (of.  Muts,  "Asoetik",  2nded., 
p.  107  sqq.). 

C.  Meam  for  Realizing  the  ChrUlian  IdrnL— 
(1)  Prayer,  aboveuil,  in  its  .stricter  meaning,  is  a  means 
of  attaining  p<'rfection;  special  devotions  apjiroved 
by  the  Church  and  the  sacramental  means  of  sano- 
ttfioation  have  a  q>ecial  reference  to  the  striving 
after  perfection  (Greqaent  confession  and  commu- 
nion). Ascetics  proves  tiw  neoessity  of  prayer  (11 
(?or.,  iii,  5)  and  teaches  the  mode  of  praying  with 
spiritual  profit;  it  justifies  vocal  prayers  and  teaches 
tne  art  of  meditating  according  to  thf  various  im  tluKls 
of  St.  Peter  of  Alcantara,  of  St.  Ignatius,  tuid  other 
satnta,  eq>edan^  the  "trea  modi  orandi"  of  St. 
Ignatioa.  An  important  place  is  assigned  to  tha 
examination  of  eonseienee,  and  justly  so,  beeKoas 
a.soef  iral  life  wanes  or  waxes  with  its  neRlert  or  careful 
performance.  Without  this  regular  practice,  a 
thona^  purifieatioD  of  tka  soa*  m4  wmbbm  ia 
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^nritual  life  am  out  of  the  qwsticn.  It  centres  the 
•eardili^t  of  the  interior  vuion  on  eveiy  sittj^ 

action:  all  sins,  whether  committed  with  full  con- 
sciousness or  only  half  voluntarily,  even  the  negB- 
fji  iicis  which,  though  not  sinful,  lessen  the  |>erfection 
of  the  act,  all  arc  carefully  scrutinized  (]>tccala. 
ojft'tiitiones,  neifiigeiUia;  cf.  '^'Exadtia  spirit ualia" 
of  St.  Imatiusy  ed.  P.  Roothaaa,  p.  3).  Asoetica 
distinguiuMB  a  twofold  examination  of  eonscienoe! 
one  general  {examen  generah),  the  other  .sjtecial 
(examcn  fHirlicuUtrc),  giving  at  the  .vune  time  direc- 
tions how  both  kiiid.s  may  be  made  [irofitable  by 
means  of  certain  practical  and  psychological  aids.  * 
bi  the  general  examination  we  recall  all  the  fvilts  cf 
one  day;  in  the  particular,  on  the  cootiaiy,  we  focus 
oar  atnmtiQa  on  one  aingis  defect  and  nunc  its  fre> 
c)uency,  or  on  OB0  vlrttta  to  ancnaent  the  number  of 

il.s  acts. 

Ascetics  encouraRi  s  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment {visitatio  mnclissimi),  a  practice  meant  eqjo- 
cially  tOBOUrish  and  strengthen  the  divine  virtlWB  of 
faith,  bona,  nad  obad^.  It  also  inculcates  tha  vea^ 
ratioB  of  the  sdnts,  whose  virtuous  fives  riiould  spur 
us(m  to  imitation.  It  is  plain  that  imitation  cannot 
mean  an  e,\aet  copying.  W  hat  luscetics  p^oJ^osc.s  a.-  the 
most  natural  meth(xl  of  imitation  ia  the  n  iii«i\al  or 
at  least  the  lesBeoing  of  the  contrast  existing  between 
our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  the  saintly  tM  perfect- 
ing, as  far  as  is  possible,  of  our  virUm^  with  due 
regard  to  our  personal  disposition  and  the  surRmad- 
ing  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  observation  that  some  saints  are  more  to 
b<?  adiuiretl  than  imitattnl  must  not  lead  us  into  the 
mistake  of  letting  our  works  be  weighted  with  the 
ballast  of  human  comfort  and  ease,  so  that  we  at  last 
look  with  suspicion  on  every  hax)ic  act,  as  though  it 
were  something  that  transcended  our  own  ener^ 
and  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. Such  a  suspicion  would  be  justified  only 
if  the  heroic  act  could  not  at  all  be  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  i)rece<ling  development  of  our 
interior  life.  Christian  a-nectics  must  not  overlook 
the  Blessed  Motho'  of  God;  for  she  is,  after  Christ, 
our  most  subGme  ideaL  No  oae  has  received  grace 
in  such  fulness,  no  chm  haa  oo-operated  with  grace  80 
faithfully  as  she.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  t  he  Churdl 
praises  her  as  the  Mirror  of  Justice  (xfKnilum  juaii^ 
litr).  The  mere  thought  of  her  transcendent  purity 
sudices  to  rcjx  l  the  alluring  charms  of  sin  and  tO 
inspire jileasure  in  the  wonderful  lustre  of  virtue. 

(2)  oelf-Dcnial  is  the  second  means  which  ascetics 
teaches  ua  (cf.  Matt.,  xvi.  24-25).  Without  it  the 
oombat  between  spirit  ana  flesh,  which  are  contrary 
to  each  other  (Horn  ,  vii,  2.'?;  I  Cor.,  ix,  27;  Cal.,  v, 
17),  will  not  lea<i  to  the  victorv  of  the  spirit  (Imitatio 
Christi,  I,  xxv).  How  far  sclfnlenial  should  extend 
is  clear  from  the  actual  condition  of  human  nature 
after  the  fall  of  Adam.  The  ''M'linatitrn  to  sin  domi- 
nates both  the  will  and  the  lower  MpeKtea;  not  onl^ 
the  hiteiReet  but  also  the  outer  and  the  famer  sensee 
are  maile  sunservient  to  this  evil  propensity.  Henos^ 
.s*'lf-<lcnial  and  self-control  must  extmri  to  all  these 
fiicullies.  Ascetics  rciliic«>8  .s<>lf-«iciii;il  '  i  oxtcrior 
and  interior  mortification:  exterior  inortitication  is 
tiM  mortifieatioB  of  sensuality  and  the  smses;  interior 
■MTtifieatioD  eooaiats  in  the  purification  of  the 
faeuUlee  of  the  soul  (memory,  imagination,  intelleet, 
will)  and  the  mastering  of  the  pa.ssions.  However, 
the  term  "mortification"  must  not  be  taken  to  mean 
the  stunting  of  the  "strong,  full,  healthy"  (Schell)  life; 
what  it  aims  at  is  that  the  sensual  passions  do  not 
gain  the  upper  hand  over  the  wfD.  It  is  pmdmif 
thrau^  taauag  the  peMione  bar  means  of  mortifies 
tion  and  BeV^deaial  wat  We  and  energy  are  strength* 
ened  and  freed  from  cumbersome  shackles.  Bui 
while  the  masterB  of  asceticism  recognize  the  necessity 
of  mertiftoaticn  and  self-denial  aad  are  fw  booi 
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deeming  it  "criminal  to  ii.shuino  voltintaiysufTorin^" 
(Seeberg).  they  arc  just  as  far  from  advooatmg 
the  so-caliod  "nou-eensual"  tendency,  which,  looking 
upon  the  body  and  its  life  as  a  neoeasary  evil.  propoieB 
to  avert  its  noxious  efTects  by  wilful  weaKcning  or 
even  niutilatiun  (cf.  Schneider,  "G6tt!irhp  Wi-llord- 
nung  u.  rt'liRionsloso  Sittliclikfit I'mli  ibmn,  l',»(M», 
p.  537).  On  the  <)th<'r  hand,  Cutholirs  \m11  nrx cr 
Defriend  the  gospt'l  of  "liL^iilthy  .'^i nsuality ",  which 
W  only  a  pretty-sounding  title,  invented  to  cloak 
unrestrictea  concupiscence. 

Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the  mastering  of 
the  pawions,  because  it  is  with  them  above  all  else 
that  the  moral  coiribut  must  be  wafted  most  ri'If-nt- 
lessly.  Scholastic  philosonh}'  (>nuin('rul  cs  t  ho  following 
JMSBODS:  love,  hatred,  dcHire,  horror,  joy,  sadness, 
llopei|  despair,  boldness,  fear,  anger.^  Starting  from 
the  Christian  idea  that  the  passtons  (^aasUmea, 
as  understood  by  St.  Thomas)  are  inherent  m  human 
nature,  ascetics  affirms  that  they  are  neither  sick- 
ncs-s^-s,  a.s  tlic  .Stoics,  the  Kcformcrs,  and  K.int 
maintain,  nor  yet  harmless,  as  was  as.s»'rt*"<l  by  I  lie 
Humanists  and  Rouisscau,  who  denif<l  original  sin. 
On  the  contrary,  it  insisto  that  in  themselves  thev  are 
indifferent,  that  they  may  be  employed  for  noa  and 
for  evil,  and  that  th^  receive  a  moral  character 
only  by  the  use  to  which  the  will  puts  them.  It  is 
the  pun>oso  of  jiscrtics  to  point  out  the  ways  and 
means  by  which  these  passions  can  be  tamo<l  and 
mastered,  so  that,  in.stead  of  goading  the  will  to  win, 
they  arc  rather  turned  into  welcome  allies  for  the 
accomplishment  of  good.  And  ainoe  the  passiona 
are  inordinate  in  as  far  as  they  turn  to  illiat  thinn 
or  exceed  the  necessary  bounds  in  those  things  which 
are  licit,  ascetics  frachcs  us  how  to  render  them 
innocuous  by  averting  or  restraining  them,  or  by 
turning  (hem  to  loftier  puri><i-j<-s. 

(3)  Labour,  also,  is  subservient  to  the  striving  after 
peneetion.  Untiring  bbour  runs  counter  to  our 
corrupt  natme.  whi<£  loves  ease  and  comfort.  Hence 
labour,  if  w«l-orderc<I,  persistent,  and  purposeful, 
implies  sf  lf-<lrnial.  This  is  the  rcisdu  wisy  tlie  C;i(!i- 
oUc  Church  Iuls  always  looktil  u|ioii  labour,  both 
manu'il  and  mental,  as  an  jiscetic  means  of  no  small 
value  (cf.  CaKsian,  "De  instit.  cocnob.",  X,  24;  St. 
Bawdict,  Rule,  xlviii,  li;  Basil,  "Reg.  fusius  tract." 
a.  aonni,  1-3;  "Reg.  breviua  tract.",  c.  ixxii;  Ongen, 
"Oootra  Gdsom",  I,  28).  St.  Batil  is  even  of  the 
oi)inion  th.it  piety  and  avoidance  of  labour  arc 
irreconcilable  in  the  Christian  i<le.il  of  life  (cf.  Maii.s- 
bach,  "Die  Ethik  <leH  lil.  Aupij^nims",  1909,  p.  264). 

(4)  Suffering,  too,  is  an  intc  gral  coi^tuent  of  the 
Christian  ideal  and  pertains  con-neqaently  to  ascetics. 
But  ita  real  vabia  mean  onW  when  aeen  in  the  light 
of  faith,  wfaidi  teadies  va  that  suffering  makee  tia 
like  unto  Christ,  we  l)eing  the  members  of  the  mystic 
bcxly  of  which  He  is  llio  head  (I  Peter,  ii,  ■Jll.  tiiat 
suffering  i.s  the  channel  of  grace  which  heals  (najint), 
preserves  {amatrmOt  and  tests  (vrobat).  Finally, 
ascetics  teaches  us  how  to  twn  aufferiagi  into  ohan- 
nds  of  heavenly  grace.  • 

(5)  The  Virtnea  are  aubjeeted  to  a  thorough  dt»- 
cu.saion.  As  is  proved  in  dogmatic  theology,  our 
soul  receives  in  justification  supernatural  habits, 
not  only  the  three  Divine,  but  also  the  moral  virtues 
(Trid.,  "Seas.  VI,  Dc  justit.,  c.  vi;  Cat.  Rom.,  p.2,c.2, 
n.  61).  These  supernatural  powers  (tirtxilea  infuga) 
are  joined  to  the  natural  faculties  or  the  acquired 
virtues  (virluiea  acquisiia),  constituting  with  them 
one  principle  of  action.  It  is  the  task  of  ascetics 
to  show  how  the  virtues,  taking  into  account  the 
obstacles  and  means  mentioned,  can  be  re<hKed 
to  practice  in  the  actual  life  of  the  Christian,  so  that 
iove  be  nerfeete<i  and  the  image  of  Christ  receive 
perfect  shape  in  us.  Conformable  to  the  Brief  of 
Leo  XIII,  "Tostem  benevokntisB"  <tf  22  Jan., 
18W,  aaoetka  inaiBta  that  tiie  atHsalkd  "paaaive'' 


virtues  (meekness,  humility,  obedience,  patience) 
must  never  bo  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  active" 


virtues  (devotion  to  duty,  scientific  activity,  „ 

and  civilising  labour);  for  this  would  be  tsatamoont 

to  «lenying  that  Christ  is  the  i>erpetual  model. 
Rather,  both  kirifis  must  be  harmoniously  joined  in 
the  life  of  the  (  1  ti>ii:in.  True  imitation  of  Christ 
is  never  a  brake,  nor  licM-s  it  blunt  the  initiative  in 
any  field  of  human  endeavour.  On  the  contrary, 
the  practice  of  the  passive  viitucs  is  a  support  and 
aid  to  true  activity.  Bwidee,  it  not  rarely  happens 
that  the  passive  virtues  reveal  a  higher  degree  of 
moral  energy  than  the  active.  The  Brief  itself 
reefers  us  to  Mutt.,  xxi,  29;  Rom.,  viii,  29;  dal.,  v, 
24;  Phil.,  ii,  8;  H«b.,  xiii,  8  ^cf.  abo  Zahn,  1.  c, 
10(3  sqq.). 

D.  Applicalion  of  the  Means  in  the  Three  Degnet 
of  Chnslian  PericctUm. — Imitation  of  Christ  is 
tne  duty  of  all  who  strive  after  perfecticm. 
It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  this  formation  after  the 

inuige  of  Clirist  that  the  process  is  gradual  and  must 
follow  the  laws  of  moral  tm  rgy;  for  moral  jierfc^-iion 
is  the  terminus  of  a  laborious  journey,  the  crown 
of  a  hard-fought  battle.  Ascetics  divides  tl.ose  who 
strive  aft  er  perfection  into  three  groupa:  the  beginnesit 
the  advanced,  the  perfect;  and  corresponding  seta 
down  three  stages  or  ways  of  Christian  penection: 
tlie  purgative  way,  the  illumiiuitive  way,  the  unitivc 
way.  Till'  means  stated  above  are  a))))lied  with 
more  or  less  iliversily  ac<"or<iing  tti  the  stage  which 
the  Christian  has  reached.^  In  the  purgative  way, 
when  the  appetites  and  inordinate  pa.-isiuns  stUl 
POMW  flonaiderable  strength,  nortificatioo  and  self- 
aenla]  are  to  be  practised  more  extensively.  For 
the  see<ls  of  the  s])iritual  life  will  not  sjirouf  tudess 
the  tares  and  thistle.s  l  ave  first  he«'n  wodid  out. 
In  tlie  illumiiuitive  way,  when  the  mi.sls  <jf  pa.-sion 
have  be«'n  lifted  to  a  gieat  extent,  meditation  and 
the  practice  of  virtues  in  imitation  of  Chrust  are  to 
be  insisted  on.  During  the  last  stage,  the  unitiva 
way,  the  soul  must  be  oonfirmed  arid  perfeeted  in 
conformity  with  Cod's  will  ("And  I  live,  now  not  I; 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me":  Cal.,  ii,  20).  Care  must, 
however,  be  tak<  n  not  to  n  istiike  these  three  stag*-?! 
for  wholly  separate  portions  of  the  striving  after 
virtue  and  perfection.  Even  in  the  second  and  the 
tliird  stages  there  occur  at  times  violent  atrug^ai^ 
while  the  joy  of  being  united  with  God  may  some- 
times  !>e  granted  in  the  initial  stage  a.s  an  indtiremcnt 
for  furtlier  advance  (cf.  Mutz,  "A.szetik,"  Jnd  ixl., 
94  .s*!.). 

E.  litlotion  of  Asalics  to  Moral  T/uology  and 
Mysticinvi. — All  thesi;  disciplini>s  are  concerned 
with  the  Christian  life  and  its  last  end  in  the  next 
wwld;  but  they  differ,  though  not  totally,  in  their 
njfxle  of  treatment.  A.«celical  tlu-olog}*  which  has 
been  M  paraled  from  moral  tbiology  and  mysticism, 
has  for  Its  subject-matter  the  striving  after  Christian 
perfection;  it  shows  how  Chri.Htian  p<  rfection  may  be 
attained  oy  earnestly  exercising  and  »<chooUng  the 
will,  using  the  specified  means  both  to  avoid  the 
dangers  and  allurements  of  sin  and  to  practise  virtue 
witli  trreater  intensity.  Moral  theology,  on  the  other 
liaiid.  is  the  doctrine  of  the  duties,  and  in  discussing 
tlie  virtues  is  satiisfied  with  a  scii'iitific  exposition. 
Mysticism  treats  essentially  of  "union  with  Cod" 
and  of  the  extraordinar>',  so-called  mystic  prayer. 
Though  also  those  phenomena  which  are  accidental 
to  mysticism,  audi  aa  eeataay,  vision,  revdation,  fall 
within  its  scope,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  essential 
to  t  he  mystic  life  tcf .  Zahn,  "F-infiihrung  in  die  christl. 
Mystik".  Padert'orn,  \<M)S).  It  is  true  that  mysti- 
cism inclutles  also  matter  of  ascetics,  such  as  the 
endeavour  of  purification,  vocal  prayer,  etc.;  but  thL« 
is  done  because  these  exercises  are  loolced  won  as 
preparatory  to  the  mystical  life  «id  muat  not  oa  dli- 
oardad  even  in  iu  highaai  atage.  NewrthaiMb  tht 
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myfttical  life  is  not  merely  a  higher  degree  of  the  as- 

oetiral  lif«',  hut  difTers  from  it  essentially,  the  myfltiojil 
lift-  being  a  spi'cial  pracc  Rranted  to  the  Christian 
irithout  any  immediate  nirrit  on  his  part. 

F .  //  intorical  Devdopmenl  of  Ateeticism.  — 
(1)  Holy  Writ  abounds  in  practical  instructions  for 
the  life  of  Christian  perfection.  Christ  himself  has 
drawn  its  outlines  both  as  to  its  negative  and  positive 
requirements.  His  imitation  is  the  suprfmo  law 
(John,  viii,  12;  xii,  26),  charity  the  first  comrnand- 
ment  (Matt.,  xxii,  'M'>  '■'>'<;  John,  xv,  17);  the  ri^ht 
intention  is  that  which  imparts  value  to  the  exterior 
irarka  (Matt.,  v^rii),  wnile  self-denial  and  the 
carryiiig  of  the  cross  are  the  conditions  for  His  dis- 
cipleship  (Matt.,  x,  38;  xvi,  24;  Mark,  viii,  34;  Luke, 
ix,  2.1;  xiv,  27).  Hotli  })y  His  own  pxnnii)lp  (Matt., 
iv,  2)  and  Hi.s  rxlinrtaiions  (Matt.,  xvii,  20;  Mark, 
ix,  28)  Christ  ricuiiiiiifnilofl  fasting.  lie  inculcated 
sobriety,  watchfuinesB,  and  prayer  (Matt.,  xxiv,  42; 
nvt  lS;szvi,41;M«rk,  ziii,  37;  xiv,  37).  He  txanttnl 
to  imwrfcy  as  a  means  of  gaining  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  (Mstt..  vi,  19;  xiii,  22;  Luke,  vi,  20;  viii,  14; 
xiif33;etc.)ana  counselled  the  rich  youth  to  relinrniisli 
everything  and  to  follow  IHin  (Matt.,  xix,  21).  Tliat 
this  wa.s  a  (•oun.-^d  and  not  a  strict  command,  (^i\"i  n 
in  view  of  the  particular  attacimiont  of  the  youth 
to  the  things  of  this  world,  i.s  Hliown  by  the  VMJ  fact 
that  the  Maater  had  twice  aaid  "keep  the  eoBHnaiid- 
ments",  and  that  he  reoomnModed  ute  renaneiatkm 
of  all  cartM>  t-'fxids  only  on  the  renrwed  inquiry 
after  the  im  aij>  that  lead  to  TK-rfcct ion  'Cf.  Lutz,  I.e., 
aK:iiii.'*t  the  P^ote«tant,'^  Tn.  Zalm,  Hern,  Weiss, 
Lcmme,  and  others).  Celibacy  for  God's  sake  was 
praised  by  Christ  as  worthv  of  a  qpecial  heavenly 
mnwd  (Matt:,  zix,  12).  Yet  mamage  la  not  eon- 
denoecl,  bat  the  Wbrds,  "All  men  take  not  this  word, 
but  tliey  to  whom  it  is  given",  ini])ly  that  it  is  the 
ortlinary  .state,  celihacy  for  Clod's  «ike  being  merely  a 
coun.'it  1  Iiidirectly,  ('hri.st  uXm  conuuended  volun- 
tary obedience  as  a  means  for  attaining  the  most 
intimate  union  with  Gcxi  (Matt.,  xviii,  4;  xx,  22,  25). 
What  Christ  ^  bad  outlined  in  hie  teachings  the 
Apostles  continued  to  develop.  It  is  especially  in 
St.  Paul  that  we  find  the  two  elements  of  C'hriHtian 
a-st'eticism  brought  out  in  well-defined  terni.s:  morti- 
tiriition  of  inordinate  desires  as  the  nepativ<-  <  li  in'  nt 
klU)iD.,  vi^  8,  13:  II  Cor.,  iv.  10;  Gal.,  v,  2t;  <\A., 
lii,  5),  union  with  God  in  all  our  thoughts,  wonl^, 
and  deeds  (I  Cor.,  x,  31 ;  Gal.,  vi,  14;  Col.,  ii^  3~17>, 
and  active  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour  (Rom., 
viii,  35: 1  Cor.,  xiii,  3)  as  the  positive  clement. 

(2)  Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church.— With  Holy 
Writ  as  a  li.u^is.  the  Fatlierw  and  Doctors  of  the 
Cliurch  explained  i)articular  features  of  the  Christian 
life  in  a  more  cohen-nt  and  detailed  manner.  The 
Apostolic  Fathers  called  the  love  of  God  and  man  the 
sun  of  Christian  life,  which,  animating  all  virtues 
with  its  vital  rays,  inspires  contempt  of  the  world, 
beneficence,  immaculate  purity,  and  self-sacrifice. 
The  "Didache"  (q.  v.),  which  \\;is  intended  to  serve 
a.s  a  manual  for  catechumens,  thus  dcscrihes  the  way 
of  life:  "First,  thou  shall  love  (iod,  who  creat(-d 
thee;  secondly,  thou  shalt  !o\  e  tliy  neighbour  as  thy- 
■df;  whatever  thou  wish(.-^:  that  it  diould  not  be 
ikme  to  thee^  do  not  to  others."  FoUomng  probably 
the  "Didache",  the  siHialled  ''Epistle  of  Bamabas'S 
written  at  the  end  of  the  seconr!  ecntiiry,  represents 
the  Christian  lif<'  iin<lcr  the  li^'urc  of  tlie  two  ways, 
that  of  light  and  that  of  diiikin  .-s.  Two  Epistles, 
which  purport  to  come  from  the  i>(>n  of  St.  C  lement, 
but  were  probably  written  in  the  third  century, 
eanlt  the  lite  ol  vh^^ty,  if  grounded  on  the  love  of 
God  and  aeeompanml  by  the  corresponding  works, 
as  heavenly,  flivine,  and  angelic.  We  also  mention 
St.  Ignatius  of  .Antioch,  of  wliose  letters  8t.  Polycarn 
says  that  they  contain  "faith  and  patience  and  all 
edification  in  the  Lord",  and  the  "Pastor"  of  Uernuu^ 


who  in  the  twelve  ootnmandments  inculcates  simplic- 
ity, truthfulness,  chastity,  meekness,  patience,  con- 
tinence, confidence  in  God,  and  peri>etual  struggle 
against  concupiscence.  With  the  third  century 
the  works  on  Christian  asceticism  begin  to  show  a 
more  scientific  character.  In  the  writings  of  Clement 
gfAlesandria  and  Chegory  the  Great  ("Moral.", 
XXXin,  c.  xxvii;  cf.  also  Cassian,  "Coll.",  IX,  XV) 
there  may  b<>  obserA'cd  traces  of  the  thr<efold  degree 
which  was  afterwards  systematically  develo])ed  hy 
Dionysius  the  Areopagitc.  In  his  "iStroniata 
Clement  sets  forth  the  luU  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
"true  philosophy".  It  ia  particularly  remarkab'e 
that  this  author  delineates,  even  in  its  details,  what 
is  now  known  as  ethical  culture,  and  that  he  endeav- 
otirs  to  harmonize  it  with  the  examjde  given  by  Christ. 
The  life  of  the  C^hristian  is  to  be  ruled  in  all  things  by 
temperance.  Following  out  this  idea,  he  discus.-ics 
in  a  casuistic  form  f<M>d  and  drink,  drees  and  lo\-e 
of  fineiT.  bodily  exercises  and  Boeial  conduct .  Begin- 
nin|(  with  the  fourth  century,  a  twofokl  line  of  tboiight 
is  discernible  in  the  works  on  Christian  life:  one  speou- 
lativc,  laying  stres-s  on  the  union  of  the  soul  with  God, 
the  Absolute  Truth  and  ( lixjihn  .^s;  the  other  practical, 
aiiiiini;  principally  at  instruction  in  the  prai-tice  of 
the  Christian  virtues.  The  speculative  element 
prevailed  in  the  mystical  school,  which  owes  its  sys- 
tematio  devetopment  to  Paeiido-JDioojBius  and  which 
leadied  its  Mf^est  perfeetfon  in  the  fourteenth 

ccntur\'.  The  practic;il  elemCDl  Wa.s  emphasize  rl 
in  the  ascetical  sc  hool  with  St.  Al4(ll8tinc  its  chief 
repress  n tat ive,  in  whose  footstepfl  followed  Qregny 
the  Great  and  St.  Bernard. 

It  may  euflSoe  to  detail  the  principal  points  on 
which  the  writem  prior  to  the  medieval-scholastio 
period  dweh  in  then*  {natmetiona.  On  prayer  we 
nave  the  work-j  of  Macarius  the  Egyptian  (d.  3S,')) 
and  of  rcrtutiian  (d.  after  220),  who  sujiplcmcnted 
his  Iri'jitise  on  ))rayer  in  general  !)>■  an  e\]i]:in:ir  i')ti  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  To  these  two  must  he  added 
Cyprian  of  Carthage  (d.  258),  who  wrote  "De  ora- 
tiooe  dominiea",  and  St.  Chrysostom  (d.  407). 
Ptatanoe  and  the  spirit  of  jienanoe  were  treated  oy 
Tertiillian  (De  pn-nitentia),  Chryst>stom  ("De 
compunclionc  cordi.s  ".  " De  pocnitentia"),  and  (^yril 
of  Jcru.salem  (d.  .'iSC))  in  lus  .s<>cond  cat<cl(  ii(al 
in.struction.  That  the  Ufe  of  the  Christian  is  a  war- 
fare is  amply  illustrated  in  St.  Augustine's  (d.  430) 
"De  agone  chriatiano"  and  in  his  "Confessions". 
Ohaetity  and  vir^nity  were  treated  by  Methodius  of 
Olympus  (d.  311)  in  his  "  Conviyium",  a  work  in 
which  ten  virgins,  discussing  virginity,  demonstrate 
the  moral  superiority  of  C-hristianity  over  ti  >  i  '  ical 
tenets  of  pagan  philosophy.  The  same  sui)ject  is 
discussed  by  the  following  Fathers:  Cyprian  (d.  2.58); 
Gregory  of  Nyssa  (d.  39-1)  in  his  "De  virginitate": 
Ambrose  (d.  397),  the  indefatigable  eulogist  ana 
champion  of  the  virpinal  life;  Jerome  in  his  "  Adversus 
Ilelvidium  de  virginitate"  and  "Ad  F^ustachium"; 
Chrysostom  (d.  4t)7i  in  his  "De  virginitate",  who, 
though  extolling  virginity  as  a  heavenly  life,  yet 
recommends  it  only  as  a  coun.std;  .Augustine  in  I  is 
works  "  De  eontinentia",  "De  virginitate",  "Debono 
viduitatis". 

On  patience  we  have  the  works  of  dNrprian,  August- 
ine, and  Tertullian's  "De  patientia",  in  which  he 
speaks  of  this  virtue  as  an  invali'd  miglit  .si)cak  of 
health  to  console  himself.  C'hry.sostoin's  "  De  jejunio 
ct  eleemosyna"  discusses  fasting.  AIm.«>.'-iving  and 
go<Kl  works  are  encouraged  in  Cyprian's  "  De  ofierc  et 
elei'mosynis"  and  in  Augustine  s  "De  fide  et  operi* 
bus  ".  The  value  of  biboiu:  is  explained  in  "De  OMM 
monachonim"  by  St.  Augustine.  Nor  are  treatiSBe 
on  the  ditTerent  states  of  life  wanting.  Thus  St. 
.\iiKust  ine's  "  De  bono  coniugali"  treats  of  tlic  mar- 
ri' il  state;  his  "De  bono  viduitatis"  of  widowhood.  A 
frequent  subject  waa  the  priesthood.  Gregory  oi 
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NuiansuB,  in  hb  "De  fuga",  treats  of  the  dignity 
and  rosponRibility  of  the  priesthood;  Chrysostom  a 
"Do  aacerdotio"  exalts  the  sublimity  of  this  state 
with  surpassing  excellence;  .St.  Ainbroeo  in  his  "De 
officiis'*!  while  speaking  of  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 
BdmoninhlH  tiie  clerics  that  their  Uvea  should  be  an 
jlliMtoiow  sanunple;  St,  Jstoma's  "Enistola  ad  Nepo* 
tiaaan'*  dtowes  the  daagm  to  which  priests  an 
exposed;  finally,  the  "Rf^uTa  prxstomlis"  of  (Irf  Rory 
(he  Great  inculcates  the  pruuince  indisperiJiiiblc  to 
the  piLstor  in  his  dealings  with  different  cIjusw-h  of 
men.  Of  prime  import an«>  for  the  monastic  life  was 
the  work  "De  institutis  co'nobionim"  of  Caasian. 
But  the  ataiKlaid  w«rk  from  the  eii^th  to  the  thir- 
teenth eentmy  mm  the  Rule  of  Elt.  Benediet,  which 
found  numerous  commentators.  Of  the  saint  or 
rather  his  Rule  St.  Bernard  say.s:  "Ipse  dux  noster, 
ipa*'  miigister  et  legifer  noster  est"  (St-nn.  in  Nat.  S. 
Bencd.,  n.  2),  Illustrations  of  the  practice  of  Chris- 
tian virtues  in  general  were  the  "Exixjsitio  in  bcatuB 
Job"  of  Qnm  the  Qieat  and  the  "CoUationes 
Patwna"  of  fiwienj  in  whidi  the  various  eieaaepts  of 
Oiristiaa  nerflsetian  won  diBGuased  In  the  fonn  of 
dialogues. 

(3)  The  MedicvatSdMbatlo  Plriod.— The  trnii- 

sitton  pcritxl  up  to  the  twelfth  century  exhibits 
no  specially  noteworthy  advance  in  ascctical  litera- 
ture. To  the  endeavour  to  gather  and  preserve  the 
twidiingB  of  the  Fath«s  we  owe  Alouin's  "  De  vhrtu* 
tibus  et  vitiis".  Btit  when  in  the  twelfth  century 
siKTulative  theolopj'  was  celebrating  its  triumphs, 
mystical  ami  a^icelicrd  theology,  too,  showed  a 
healthy  activity.  Tlie  residts  of  the  former  could  not 
but  benefit  the  latter  by  placing  Christian  niorality  on 
a  scientific  basis  and  throwing  ascetical  theology*  itself 
into  a  scientific  form.  The  pioneers  in  this  field  were 
St.  Bernard  61.  1156}  and  Hugh  and  Riehant  of  BL 
Victor.  St.  Bernard,  the  greatest  mystical  theolo- 
gian of  the  twelfth  centurj-,  also  I  olds  a  prominent 
nlace  among  aBcelical  writers,  .so  that  Hamack  calls 
liim  the  "religious  genius"  of  the  twelfth  centun>-. 
The  basic  idea  of  his  works,  especially  prominent  in 
his  treatise  "De  ^tia  et  libero  «rt>itno*',  is  that  the 
life  of  the  Christian  should  be  a  copy  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Like  Clement  of  Alexandria,  he,  too,  la}'s 
down  jirecept.s  for  the  regulation  of  the  neres.>iitieH  of 
life,  as  food  and  dress,  and  for  the  iriii)lant  ing  of 
CJod's  love  in  man's  heart,  which  would  sanctify  all 
things  ("Apologia",  "De  pnccepto  ct  dispcnsa- 
ttone")'  fioany  are  the  steps  by  which  love  ascends 
till  it  reachee  it*  jperfeotion  in  the  love  for  God'a  eake. 
Among  his  aaeetical  writings  are:  "Uber  de  diKgendo 
Deo",  "Tractatus  de  grndibus  liumilitatis  et  au- 
perbia)",  "De  moribus  et  officio  episooporum", 
^'Sermo  do  eoBvenkiiie  ad  dMiooe",  **Ukm  de  ood- 
aideratione". 

Frequent  allusions  to  St.  Augustine  and  Gregory 
the  CSteat  an  acattend  Ihraud^  the  paflM  of  Hufh  of 
S^.  Viotor  (d.  1141),  ao  nraeh  eo  tml  ne  earned  the 
distinction  of  being  called  a  second  Anpiistine  by  his 
oon(ein|M:raries.  fie  was  undotlbtetily  the  first  to 
give  to  ascetical  theology  a  nion  or  le.sn  (iefiniie, 
scientific  chanicter.  The  cvcr-recurrinp  theme  of  his 
works  is  love.  But  what  he  aimed  at  above  all  in  his 
writings  was  to  lay  bare  the  psychological  bcarinfi  of 
mystical  and  aseetteal  theology.  Noteworthy  are  his 
works:  "De  vanitate  mundi  ,  "De  laude  caritatis", 
"De  niodo  orandi",  "  De  meditatione".  His  pupil, 
Richard  of  St.  Victor  U\.  IIT.'V),  thoiiph  more  ingeni- 
ous and  system ;it  ic,  i.s  yet  less  intent  ujK>n  practical 
utility,  except  in  I  i-<  work  "De  extermmatione  mali 
et  promotione  boni".  Tlie  great  theologians  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  wen;  no  less  famous  for  their 
Bcholastic  "Summas"  than  for  their  ascetical  and 
mystical  writings,  brought  ascetical  teaching  toils 
perfcctiuii  uriil  Lciive  it  the  definite  shape  it  nas  n:«- 
taincd  us  a  standard  for  ail  future  times.    No  other 


epioeh  furnishes  sueh  eonvteeing  proof  ttnt  tree 

science  and  true  piety  afe  rather  a  nelp  than  a  hin- 
drance to  each  otner.  Albert  the  Great,  the  illu-itri- 
ous  teacher  of  the  great  'I  lionuu'f,  who  wjifi  tlie  finst  to 
join  Aristotelean  philosophy  with  theology  and  to 
mako  phUoscqihy  the  handmaid  of  theology,  was  at 
the  mum  time  the  author  of  exoelicot  works  m 
aeeeticB  and  uiyslielsni,  as,  e.  g.,  "De  adhsrende 
Deo",  the  ripest  fruit  of  his  mystic  genius,  and 
"  I'arailiKvi.s  animie",  which  wa.s  conceived  along  more 
practical  liiu'.»^.  To  St.  Tiiorii.i.'i  we  owe  the  ascetic 
work  "De  perfoctione  vita'  spuritualis";  in  it  he  ex- 
plains the  cssenee  of  Christian  perfeetion  ao  hieidljr 
that  hie  line^^wpnMntation  moy  oyea  in  our  dsyo 

ample  material  of  va3m  both  for  aaoetiei  and  for 

mysticism. 

Tlie  Srranhic  Doctor,  St.  Boiiaventure,  " treat .s  of 
mystic  thcologj'",  to  use  the  words  of  Leo  XIU,  "ins 
manner  ao  perfect  that  the  unanimous  opinioo  of  the 
most  expert  theolooans  renrda  him  as  the  prinee  of 
mystic  theologians".  Of  htt  aufhentie  wotka  the  fol- 
lowing (lewrve  to  be  mentioned:  "De  perfect ione 
evanpelica ",  "C'ollationcs  de  septem  donis  Spirilus 
84incti",  "Incemiiiim  amoris",  "Soliioquium",  "li^ 
num  vita*",  "De  prtrparationc  ad  ^•i-'^!^am",  "Apol- 
ogia  pauperum".  From  the  pen  of  David  of  Augi»> 
buiill^  a  contemporary  of  these  great  masters,  we  have 
an  asoetic  instruction  for  novices  in  his  book  entitled 
"De  exterioris  et  interioris  hominis  com  posit  ione". 
He  lends  the  rexuler  along  the  three  well-known  way.s, 
purgative,  illuminative,  and  imitive,  purpo.«inp  to 
make  the  reader  a  spiritual  man.  By  severely  disoi- 
))liiiiiig  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  subordinating  the 
flesh  to  the  spirit,  man  rr.ust  rratore  the  original 
order,  so  t  hat  he  may  not  only  do'  what  is  good,  but  ) 
Ukewi.se  do  it  with  ease.  There  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned the  "Summa  dc  vitiis  et  virtutibus"  of  Per- 
aldus  (d.  c.  12701.  The  fourteenth  centur>'  is  char- 
acterized tiirounhout  by  its  mystical  tendencies. 
Among  the  works  which  tl.i.s  jveriod  produced,  Henry 
Suso's  "Bookh-t  of  Eternal  W isdom  deserves  speciiU  i 
mention  on  account  of  its  highly  practical  vahia. 
Prc-eminmt  in  the  fifteenth  century  were  Gerson, 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian,  and  the  author  of  the 
"Imitation  of  Chri.'il  ".  Relinquishing  the  ideals  of 
the  niv.slic  writers  of  the  fourteenth  centurv,  Corson 
attached  himwlf  again  to  the  great  ,«choI:i.<tic  writers, 
thus  avoiding  the  vagaries  which  had  became  ularm- 
inf^  frequent  among  the  mystics.  His  "Consider** 
tionea  do  thcotogia  mystica  shows  that  he  belongs 
to  the  tnaetical  idiMl  of  asceticism.  Dionysius  the 
Carthusian  is  cste«'med  a  highly  gifted  t*'acher  of 
the  spiritual  iif»'.  Both  mysticism  properly  .'«)  culled 
and  practical  ascetici.sm  owe  valuable  worLs  tohi.sj)on. 
To  tlie  latter  category  belong:  "De  remcdiis  tent*- 
tbnum",  "De  via  purgativa'*,  "De  oratione",  "De 
gMidto  ymtuali  ot  pooe  inteno",  "De  quafeuor 
novissfanfii". 

The  "Imitatio  Christi",  whir-h  appeared  in  the 
mi<hlle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  <h's»rves  special  at-  ' 
tention  on  account  of  its  lasting  influ«'nce.    "It  i.*;  a 
cLassic  in  its  ascetical  unction  and  perfect  in  it.s  arti»-  i 
tic  style"  (Haiiun,  "  Die  Schonheil  ih  r  k.ath.  Moral",  | 
Mumch-Gladbacb,  1011^  p.  74).   In  four  books  it 
treats  of  the  interior  spinttial  life  in  imitation  of  Jesoo 
Christ.    If  pictures  tlie  struptlc  which  n;nn  must 
wage  agnin.st  his  inordinate  pa.s.sions  and  jwrverse 
inclinations,  the  irl(ilil^;e^l('^•  of  which  sullies  his  con- 
science and  robs  him  of  God's  grace:  "  Vanity  oi  vani- 
ties  and  all  is  vanity,  except  to  lovo  Ckid  and  serve 
Him  alone"  (Vaoitaa  vamtatim  ot  onmia  Tanitao  i 
pra^ter  amare  Deum  et  illi  soK  srrHrp:  I,  i>.  It 
advis*^  mortification  and  OSlfKlenial  as  ti  e  m«ist  ef!:- 
eaciou.'?  weapons  i[i  this  struggle.    It  teaelu-s  n  an  to 
establinh  tio<rs  kintidom  in  hi.-*  snul  l>v  the  practice 
of  virtues  according  to  the  example  ol  Jesus  Christ. 
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It  finally  leadi  him  to  union  with  ChriBt  by  excitituc 
tore  for Inm  m  weB  tm  by  pointing  out  the  miltv  of  aO 

omitures:  "It  i."  nort-flsary  to  leave  thebelovea  thins 
for  tlip  Iwlovcd,  hfcHUJ<o  Jesus  wishes  to  be  lovffl 
alwvo  all  thin(?s*'  (Oportpl  dileotum  propter  diliTtiim 
reUnquere,  quia  Jfwua  vult  solus  8iii>er  omnia  uniuri: 
II,  xvii).  The  thoughts  of  the  •'Imitation"  arc 
thrown  into  efngrams  ao  wmple  tiiat  they  are  within 
the  mental  grasp  of  alL  Thou|^  the  bode  betrays 
th:it  flu-  .-uitlior  wa.s  well  vened  not  only  in  Scholastic 
philosophy  and  thc'iil(>e.v,  but  abo  in  the  secrets  of  the 
nnstical  life,  yet  this  f:i<  t  m  ver  obtrudes  it.s<  If  on  the 
reader,  nor  docs  it  ohscure  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
tents. There  are  a  number  of  quotations  from  the 
Beat  doctors  Augustine,  Bcmard,  Bonavenlure,  and 
^umas,  from  Aristotle,  Ovid,  and  Seneca;  yet  these 
do  not  mar  the  irapreasioo  that  the  whole  work  is  the 
spontaneous  outburst  of  an  intensely  glowing  soul. 
It  h:is  often  been  said  that  Uu'  ttarhinKs  (if  the 
"Imitation"  are  "unworldly"  and  show  hit  It-  appre- 
ciation for  science.  But,  to  judge  the  work  aright,  one 
must  take  into  consideration  the  t)«ruliar  circum- 
stances of  the  time.  Scliohisticism  had  entered  on  a 
period  of  decline  and  hod  lost  itself  in  intricate  subtle- 
ties; mysticism  had  gone  astray;  all  daasee  had  been 
more  or  less  infertixl  with  the  spirit  of  licentiousness. 
It  ia  conditions  like  these  that  give  us  the  key  to  inter- 

f»ret  phrases  such  as  the  following:  "I  would  rather 
eel  compunction  than  know  how  to  define  it" 
(Opto  maps  sentire  compunct  ionem  quam  scire  ejus 
dehnitionem)  or  "This  is  the  hipMSt  wisdom: 
through  contempt  of  tiie  Wtirld  to  strive  for  tiie  king- 
dorii  (if  licavcn'  (Ista  est  summa  sapientta:  per  00n> 
teini)lum  niundi  tendere  ad  regna  coelestia). 

(4)  Mrwlern  Times.  -During  the  sixteenrli  century 
St.  Teresa  and  St.  Ignatius  of  Ix)yola  stand  out  mo8t 
prominenUty  owing  to  the  wide-felt  influence  which 
they  exerted  upon  the  xdigion  of  their  contempoiwiea^ 
an  influenee  that  is  still  at  woric  through  their  writings. 
The  writings  of  St.  Teresa  arouse  our  admiration  By 
the  simplirity,  clcamess,  and  prerisinn  of  her  judg- 
ment. IltT  letters  show  her  to  be  an  oiinuy  of  every- 
thing that  smacks  of  eccentricity  or  sinf^ularitv,  sham 
piety  or  indiscreet  seal.  One  of  her  principal  works, 
the  "Way  to  Perfection",  thou^  written  primarily 
for  nuns,  also  contains  apposite  instructions  for  thosa 
who  live  in  the  wfirld.  While  teaching  the  way  to 
contemplation,  she  yet  in.sLsts  that  not  all  are  called 
to  it  and  that  there  is  greater  security  in  the  practice 
humility,  mortification,  and  the  other  virtues. 
Her  mastcrpisoe  is  the  "Castle  of  the  Soul",  in 
irikioh  she  expounds  her  theory  of  mysticism  under 
the  metaphor  of  a  "oastle"  with  many  chambers. 
The  soul  resplendent  with  the  beauty  of  the  diamond 
or  crystal  is  the  ca.stle;  the  various  chambers  are 
the  various  dejjrees  through  which  the  soul  must 
pass  before  she  can  dwell  in  perfect  union  with  God. 
Scatterefl  throughout  the  work  arc  many  hints  of 
inestimable  value  for  asceticism  as  applied  in  every- 
day life.  This  fact  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  well- 
founded  conviction  of  the  saint  that  even  in  extraor- 
din.Hry  states  the  ordinary  means  must  not  be  set 
a-^ide  altogether,  sw)  that  illusions  may  he  jiu:irded 
against  (cf.  J.  Zahn,  "Introduction  to  Mvt>ticism", 
p.  213). 

In  his  "Exercitia  spiritualia"  St.  Ignatius  has  left 
to  posterity  not  only  a  grand  literary  monument  of 
the  science  of  the  soul,  but  also  a  method  unparalleled 
in  its  practical  efficacy  of  strengthening  the  will- 
power. The  booklet  has  a!>i>ei!<il  in  numberless 
editions  and  revisions  and,  ■  despite  its  modest 
nuse,  is  in  reality  a  complete  system  of  asceticism" 
f^Ie8chlcr).  The  four  weeks  of  the  Exercises  ac- 
quaint the  exercitant  with  the  three  degrees  of  the 
spiritual  life.  The  first  week  is  taken  up  with 
eleansing  the  soul  from  sin  and  foam  ite  inordinate 
Hi  to  ereatures.  The  •eeond  and  tl^ 


weeks  lead  the  exercitant  abng  the  ilhrnainatiTe  wiy. 
The  portrait  of  Cluist,  the  most  lovaUe  of  aO  mei^ 

is  outlined  before  his  eyes,  bo  that  he  can  contemplate 
in  the  humanity  the  reflex  of  Divine  light  ana  the 
supreme  model  of  all  virtues.  The  ni>  <lit;i1  ions  of 
the  fourth  week,  the  subject  of  which  are  tiie  resur- 
rection etc.,  lead  to  union  with  God  and  tejich  the 
soul  to  rejoice  in  the  glonr  of  the  Lord.  It  ia  true, 
there  are  many  rules  aira  regulations,  the  sequence 
is  most  logical,  the  airanpment  of  the  meditations 
follows  the  laws  of  psychology;  yet  these  exercises  do 
no  violence  to  the  free  will,  but  are  meant  to  st  rengthen 
the  faculties  of  the  soul.  They  do  not,  as  has 
often  be<'n  iisserted,  make  the  exercitant  a  jwwerless 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  confessor,  nor  are  they 
a  mystic  flight  to  heaven,  accomplished  by  means  of 
a  compulrion  which  intends  a  rapid  advance  in  per- 
fection by  a  mecbaniral  process  (Zockler,  "Die 
Tugendlelire  des  Christentums",  (iiitersloh,  HWM, 
p.  .'i.'J.'j).  Their  marked  inlt  lleetuali.sm,  .so  fretjuently 
objected  to,  in  no  way  con.stitutes  a  hindrance  to 
nuPsticiBm(Meechka>,"jresuiiena«»eHe  u.  deutschc  Mys- 
tik''  In  "Stimmen  ausMariik-Laach",  1<)12).  On  the 
contrary,  they  make  man's  moral  will  truly  free  by 
removing  the  nindranccs,  while,  by  cleansing  the  heart 
and  by  accustoming  the  mind  1(»  tne<lilaiive  prayer, 
th«'y  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  mystical 
life.  Louis  of  (Iranada,  ().  1'.  (d.  l.")S,S1,  also  belongs 
to  this  |>crio*l.  His  work  "I.a  guia  de  pwudores" 
may  justly  be  styled  a  book  full  of  consolation  for 
the  errinij.  His  ''El  memorial  do  bk  vida  cristiana" 
contains  instructions  which  take  the  soul  from  the 
ver>'  beginning  and  lead  her  to  the  highest  perfection. 
Louis  of  Hlois  (Blosius),  O.  S.  H.  (d.  \r^>C>).  is  of  a 
mind  kindred  to  St.  Bernard.  His  "Moiiile  spirit- 
uale"  is  the  best  known  of  his  numerous  works. 
Thomas  of  Jesus  (d.  1.582)  wrote  the  "FlMioa  of 
Christ"  and  "De  ocatione  domioiBn". 

A  great  number  of  asoetleal  writers  sprang  up  dur- 
ing the  .seventeenth  century,  .\mong  them  St.  Francis 
(1(!  Sales  stands  out  most  jironiinen' ly.  .\ccording 
to  Linsemann,  the  jniMiration  of  his  " I'liilolliea ' 
was  an  event  of  historical  importance.    To  make 

Sicty  attractive  and  to  adapt  it  to  all  classes  whether 
ving  in  Court  circles,  in  the  world,  or  in  a  monastenr. 
1]iis  was  his  iJm  and  in  this  he  succeeded.  Of  a  mild 
and  swei^t  temperament,  he  nc^ver  lost  siRht  of  the 
habits  and  particular  eircuinslances  of  the  indiviilual. 
Though  unwavering  in  his  ascetical  priru  iplts,  lie 
yet  pos.'H'ssed  an  admirable  facility  for  mlapting  them 
without  constraint  or  rigidity.  In  the  practice  of 
mortification  he  recommends  moderation  and  adapt»> 
tion  to  one's  state  of  life  and  to  personal  eiroum- 
stances.  Love  of  Clod  and  of  man:  tnis  he  puts  down 
a.s  the  motive  ]X)wer  of  all  actions.  The  spirit  of 
St  I  riini  is  per\'ade8  the  whole  of  nuHlern  lusccticism, 
and  even  to-day  his  "Philothea"  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  read  books  on  asceticism.  "Theotimus". 
anotMT  work  of  hie,  treats  in  the  first  six  chapters  of 
the  love  of  God,  the  rest  being  devoted  to  mystical 
prayer.  His  letters,  too,  are  very  instructive. 
Attention  may  be  called  to  the  new  edition  of  his 
works  i(I"iirri^<,  Annecy,  1S91  wiq.).  "II  com- 
baltimento  spirituale"  <k  Soupoli  (d.  IGIU)  was 
spread  very  widely  nad  earnestly  wwwnmmded  by 
Fkands  de  Sales. 

To  the  same  period  bdong  the  following  authors 
and  works.  Dellarmme,  S.J.  (d.  1621):  "Gemitua 
columba>";  "De  ascensionc  mentis  in  Deum";  "De 
arte  bene  moriendi".  Alphon.sus  Rodriguez,  S.J. 
(d.  1()U)):  "F.xercicio  de  perfecci6n  y  virtudes  cris- 
tianas"  (3  vols.,  Seville,  1009).  which  has  frequently 
been  renedited^  and  translated  into  nearlv  all  lan- 
guages. John'  of  Jesus-Mary,  O.C.D.  (d.  1615): 
"Teologia  Mistica"  (N^les,  1607},  highly  esteemed 
by  BelLurmine  and  FVands  de 
nm,  BJ.  (d.  leaO):  "De  ^  I 
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fectiono"  (1608);  "De  exterminatione  mali  et  pro- 
motionc  boni"  (1613);  "De  inquisitione  pads" 
(1617),  which  WM  Irequaitfar  n^ted.  Gaudier. 
8.J.  (d.  1620):  ''De  perfeetMoe  yUs  tgpirHualis'' 

(1619;  new  cd.,  3  vols.,  Turin,  1903-4).  La  Puonto, 
S.J.  (d.  1624):  "Cluiii  cspirituiil"  (VHllndoUd,  Um), 
containing,  accordinji  to  his  own  Htatcnunt,  a  brief 

Sitome  <N  the  spiritual  life  both  active  and  contem- 
ItiVQ  (pnyer,  meditation,  trials,  mortificatioii, 
pfMtioe  01  ^rtue)i  "De  la  rerfeooidn  del  Griskiano 
m  todot  SOS  flstadoe"  (1612).  Both  trarka  have 
ever  hfH'n  highly  otponKxl  by  all  ascetical  men  and 
have  been  translutiNj  into  n>,iiiy  lanKxmm-y.  I>e.s.siu«, 
S.J.  (d.  1023):  "  1)<'  ji^Tfccl  ioiiilms  niorihiiMpH' 
divini»''.  a  work  disiinguinhed  both  for  iUi  scien- 
tific and  aaoetical  spirit.  Nicholas  Laneidus,  8  J. 
(d.  1638),  past-^naater  m  the  spiritual  life,  whoae 
samtly  personality  is  reflected  m  his  writinip!  (new 

ed..  VTHCow,  1SS9  sqq.):  "De  exfrriorc  rnr|M)ris 
com{x>Bitione";  "Dc  quntuor  viis  [x-rvtiiii mli  ad 
perfect ionem";  "De  huinananim  pa.s.'^ionuni  donii- 
nio"^  "De  mediis  ad  ■virtutem";  "De  nuisi.s  et  rcnie- 
diis  m  orationc".  Greatly  vslued  is  hiiii  IkkiIc  of 
meditatkna:  "De  piiB  etsa  Deum  et  ooeUtes  atTecti- 
bus";  it  has  been  trsiudated  into  several  hngnages. 
PchomT,  S.J.:  "Synopsis  theol.  aaeet."  (Dillingen, 
lf>*)2;  ran'  e<lition).  Godinez,  S.J.:  "Prdetica  dc 
la  l<'<iloKia  mystiea"  (La  I'ucbla  de  Ioh  Anpelr.", 
16S1),  of  which  we  have  a  Latin  edition  togellier 
with  a  commentary  by  de  la  ReBne^^  SJ.  {tiame. 
1740). 

Simn,  8  J.  (d.  1665),  wrote  his  important  "Cat^ 

rhisnie  gpiriturl"  at  a  time  when  he  was  subject  to 
interior  trials  (of.  Zalin,  "Myslik",  n.  441).  The 
book  np[)eared  in  many  «'diti()nfl  ana  (ransUitionM, 
but  wan  placed  on  the  Index.  The  e<lition  of  Kr. 
Fellon,  S.J.  (17:10),  and  the  latest  »Hiit!on  of  Fr. 
Bouix  (Paris.  1882)  iM-obably  do  not  fall  under  this 
prohibitimi,  oecause  in  them  the  emn  have  been 
corrected.  After  Surin's  death  sppearetl:  "I.*e 
fondcmenta  de  hi  vie  spiritueUc"  (Paris,  1667); 
"Lettre.s  spirituelles"  (ih.,  H»95);  "Dialogues  spirit- 
ueb"  (ib.,  1704).  (iii-spar  Dnubicki,  S.J.  (d.  l()t>2), 
is  the  author  of  a  considerable  number  of  ascetical 
worits  both  in  Polish  and  in  Latin,  many  of  which 
Here  traiM^ited  into  ot  her  languages.  There  are  two 
*Dte  editions  of  hia  works:  one  published  at 
tadt  (1732)  in  two  folios,  the  other  at  Kalisz 
Pcx'en  (1(>81-91).  AmonR  his  numerous  work.s 
are:  "Lapis  Ij'dius  boni  sjiiritus";  "Considcrationes 
de  SOUditate  vera-  \irtiiMs'';  "De  subliniitate  p<T- 
feotionis";  "Dc  brevitwuna  ad  jKTfecI ionem  via"^ 
"Vota  reliKiosa".  The  "Mystica  theologia  Divi 
ThonuB"  of  Thomas  a  Vaikoroeia,  O.P.  (d.  1665), 
publidied  at  Barcelona  (IdKa  and  1672)  and  at  Turin 
(1890),  is  almost  exclusively  niad<'  up  of  quotations 
from  St.  Thomas  ami  is  a  rich  slun-hou.sc  of  a.'^ei'tical 
material.  From  the  pen  t>f  Cardinal  Bona,  O.  Cist, 
(d.  1674),  we  have:  "Princii>ia  et  doeumenia  vitic 
wrifltiatue"  (Rome,  1()73)  and  "Manuductio  ad 
eoelum"  (Botat,  1672  and  1G7S),  both  of  which  works^ 
remarkable  for  tbehr  simplidty  and  practical  ntHi^, 
were  fre<juently  re-edited;  the  still  valuable  "I>e 
sacrificio  Mi.s8a»";  "Dc  discretione  spirituum  '; 
"non)loKiuni  a.scc'tieum".  Complete  e<litions  of  his 
work.s  apixanil  at  Antwerp,  Turin,  Venice.  Moro- 
tiu-s,  O.  Cist.,  in  hin  "Cursus  vita?  spiritualis"  (Rome, 
1674;  new  ed.,  RatisboD,  1891),  folkiWB  dosely  the 
lead  of  St,  Thomas.  The  "Burnrna  theologiiB 
mystica^"  (new  ed..  3  vols  ,  Fn  iburp,  m74)  is  the 
b«8t  and  moat  widely  read  work  of  Philij)  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity  (d.  1671),  the  philosopher  among  the  mystic 
writers.  He  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Thonins, 
following  definite  scientific  pnncinles  and  showing 
their  practical  appUcation  in  tiie  spiritual  life. 
Anthony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  O.C.D.  (d.  1674),  waa  a 
disoipfe  of  the  author  Just  nasMd.  Hia^'Direetoriiim 


mysticum"  (new  ed.,  Paris,  1904),  dominated  by  the 
spirit  of  his  master,  was  written  for  the  instructioa 
of  his  pupik.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  following 
werks:  ''Seminaritim  virtatuni"  (3rd  ed.,  Augsburg 
and  WOrzbiirp,  IT.')!)',  "Irriguuni  virtufuni"  (Wiirz- 
burg,  1723),  "'Iraclatus  de  clericorum  ae  pra'cipue 

Hieerdotum  et  pastonuD  diiutate",  etc.  (WflvabuK 

1676). 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  number 
of  valuable  works  on  asceticism  and  mystieisni  man 
published.   To  Neumeyer,  8.J.  (d.  1765),  we  ow«  the 

"Idea  theol.  asfret.",  a  complete,  self  nt ifirally  ar- 
rangcii  epitome.  Rogacci,  S.J.  (d.  1719),  wrote  "Del 
uno  ncics.^ario",  an  in.struction  in  the  love  of  God, 
which  ranks  high  in  ascetical  literature  and  waa 
translated  into  several  languages.  Among  the  best 
litersry  production^  and  widely  read  even  tOKlaf.  is 
Searsmefli'B  (d.  1762)  **Direttorio  aseetieo".  Tin 
atilhor  treats  asceticism  apart  fnim  mysticism.  A 
treatise  f)n  tlie  virtut  H  is  contained  in  Dirkink,  S.J., 
"Semita  ]n  III  Ti ioiii-"  <ih\v  ed.,  Paderliom,  1890). 
Designed  along  broad  luus  isthe"Trinum  perfectum" 
(3rd  ed.,  Aug.sburg,  1728)  by  Michael  of  St.  Catherine. 
Katsenberger,  O.F.M„  wrote  "Scientiaealutia"  (hmt 
ed.,  Paderbom,  1901).  Sehrsm's  <*IiiatitutiQms 
theol.  mystica;"  (2  vols  r-omhinrs  asreticism  with 
my.oficism,  though  the  author  is  at  his  best  in  the 
tu^cclical  i)arls,  .'<t.  .Mphonsus  l.igunii  d.  \7s7>, 
rightly  called  the  "A])ostolic  Man  published  a  large 
number  of  ascetic  works,  full  of  heavenly  Ulietkm  and 


tender-hearted  piety.   The  best-known  and 
important  of  tnem  are:  "Pratiea  di  amar  Gesft 

Cnsto"  (1768),  "Visita  al  SS.  Sacramento",  perhaps 
the  most  widely  read  of  all  his  asoetical  works:  "La 
vera  s])<wa  di  tle.sf)  Crist o"  (17flO),aaiattg!Uidatoper> 
fe<'tion  for  ("(juntless  souls. 

Complete  treatises  on  asceticism,  published  during 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Grundkdtter,  "Aaleitung  sur  ehriatl.  Vo^ 
kommenhcit"  (Ratisbon,  ISOO).  Leick,  C.SS.R., 
"Schule  der  christl.  Vollkornmenheit"  (Itatisbon, 
1886),  inHT>ired  by  the  writings  of  .^f.  .Mphonsus 
Liguori.  Weiss,  O.P,,  "Philosophic  der  chri.stl.  Voll- 
koniiiienheit"  (vol.  V  of  his  "Apologie":  Freiburg, 
1898).  The  author  is  extraordinarily  well  rcaui,  ana 
his  concet>tion  of  the  spiritual  life  is  unusually  deep. 
Ril  l  t.  "L'asc^tique  chr^tienne"  (Paris,  1888).  Tis- 
Ht,  "La  vie  int^rieure".  Saudreau,  "ly**  degrt^ 
dr  la  vie  spirituelle"  fAngdis,  1896  and  1897),  a 
work  full  of  lujction.  His  other  works,  "I-es  faits 
extraoniinain  s  «le  la  vie  s]iii  iluellc"  (1908)  and  "La 
vie  d'union  a  Dieu"  (11M)9>,  beloiup  to  mysticism 
properly  so  t  ailed.  Poulain,  S.J.,  ''La  grAee  d'orai- 
son",  though  of  a  mystic  character,  yet  treats  of  the 
ordintuy  method  of  prayer.  Saudreau  and  Poulain 
are  reliable  throughout  and  their  work>;  are  arnnn^r  the 
best  productions  in  this  branch.  R<iu.s.Het,  <  >.P., 
'•  Direct oriuni  aseetirum"  (Freiburg,  1893).  Mey- 
nard,  <J.P.,  "Trait<S  de  la  vie  int^rieure"  (Paris,  1899), 
based  on  St.  Thomas.  Meyer,  S. J.,  "First  Lessons  in 
the  Science  of  the  Saints"  (2nd  ed.,  St.  Louis,  1903), 
translated  into  several  languagra.  Francis  X.  Muts, 
"Di(>  rhristliche  ,\.s}ietik  "  :2ii«l  ed.,  Paderborn.  l',M>9). 
Jo.si  ] '.i  Zahn,  "EinfiihniTiK  in  die  christliche  \Iystik" 
(Pa«lei  1  lorn.  UK)8),  important  also  for  asceticism. 
Berthier,  "  Dc  la  perfection  chr<^tienne  et  de  la  per- 
fection religieuse  d'aprt^s  S.  Thomas  et  S.  Francois  de 
Salea"  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1901).  A.  Devine.  "  Manual  of 
Ascetical  Theology''  (London).  Ryan,  "Ground- 
work of  Christian  Perfection"  (Ix>ndaB).  Buebaaai^ 
"Pen'eet  Love  of  Cod"  (London). 

An  exhaustive  list  of  Catholic  a.'^cetical  writers  is 
given  in  Migne,  "Kncvcl.  th<^ologi(iue",  XXVI; 
"Diet.  d'ascC'ticisme",  it,  1467. 

Non-Cathotie  authors :  Ot  to  Zdoklo-. "  Die  Tugend- 
khre  dea  Christentums.  geschiditlieii  dargeetcllt" 
(Qfltetdoh,  1804).  W.  BeinMn.  "Dor  Vcrtadir  te 
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Christen  mit  Got t "  (6th  od.,  Stuttgart,  1008),  and 
"Die  sittliofaen  Wewungon  Jcsu"  (Gottingen.  1907). 
K&hler,  "Verkdir  mit  Christo  io  seiner  Bedeutung 
for  dM  ethane  Leben"  (Leipng,  1904).  Peabody, 
**Jeaiui  GSirat  and  the  Chnstian  Character".  A. 
Ritscbl,  "Chriftlicho  Vollkotnmenhfit"  (GSttingen, 
1908).    Sheldon,  "in  his  Steps— What  Would  Jesua 

FllANZ  X.  MUTZ. 

MnnvAl*  THK»ioaT.~Myatieal  theology  is  the 
aMoiee  windi  trMta  of  aete  «id  experiences  or  statoe 
of  the  soul  which  cannot  be  prcxiuoed  by  human 
effort  or  industry  even  with  the  ordinary  aid  of 

Divini'  firiicr.  It  comprises  among  its  subjects  all 
extraordinury  forms  of  prayer,  the  higher  lorms  of 
aantemplation  in  all  their  varieties  or  gradations, 
piivKte  tevdatioos,  visions,  and  the  union  growing 
oat  of  then  between  God  and  the  soul,  known  aa  the 
rnystical  union.  As  the  science  of  all  that  is  extraor- 
dinary in  the  rehitiona  between  the  Divinity  and  the 
human  spirit,  invHtical  tlicology  is  the  complement 
of  iusccliciil,  which  treats  of  Christian  i>erfcction  and 
of  its  uccjuisition  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  particularly 
by  the  observanoe  of  the  counsels.  The  contrata 
of  mystical  theologv  are  doctrinal  as  weU  as  experi- 
mental, as  it  not  omy  records  the  experiences  of  souls 
mysticallv  favoured,  but  also  lays  down  rules  for 
their  guidance,  which  are  biused  on  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  on  the  teachinR?"  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  and  on  the  explanations  of  theologians, 
many  of  them  eminent  as  uwstics.  Its  rules  and 
preoepta  are  usually  framed  lor  the  special  use  of 
Uiose  who  have  occasion  to  direct  souls  in  the  wi^ 
of  mysticism,  so  a«  to  preserve  them  from  error  while 
facihtatint;  tln  ir  :nl'.  ;\n<  oment.  It  must  therefore 
take  note-  of  the  erroneous  8yst<»ms  of  prayer,  like 
Quietism  (q.  v.)  or  Somiquii'tiHtii,  and  of  the  wlf- 
iUusion  or  deceiUion  of  mula  that  mistake  the  powers 
of  darimen  for  those  of  light  or  the  pramptinfi  of 
their  own  self-eeeking  for  IKvine  cnmnnmications. 
It  is  this  part  of  the  science  that  seoeMHates  inquiry 
into  various  phaifos  of  orrultiara,  diabolism,  etc., 
into  which  writers  like  Gorrea  have  gonesot'xtrnsivcly. 
Mystii  il  ihcolony  lias  a  nomenclature  all  its  own, 
Making  to  express  acta  or  states  that  are  for  the  most 
port  purely  spiritual  in  terms  denoting  analogous 
experiences  in  the  material  order.  Usually  it  doet 
not  form  part  of  the  ordfaiaiy  dssMoom  stodiea, 
but  is  imparted  by  spiritual  ma-stera  in  tlieir  personal 
direction  of  souls,  or  incideuled,  as  in  si  miniiries  and 
novitiates,  bv  special  eonferenres  anrl  eours^es  of 
■piritual  reading.  PrcUminar>'  to  the  study  of  mysti- 
eal  theoloif  i*  n  knowledge  of  the  four  ordinary 
forms  of  prayer:  vocal,  mental,  affective;,  and  the 
prayer  of  simplicity  (see  Prater).  The  last  two, 
notably  the  prayer  of  simplicity,  border  on  the 
mystical.  Prayer  is  often  called  active  or  acquired 
contctn[)latii)n  to  distinguish  it  from  passive  or 
higher  contemplation,  in  which  mystical  union  really 
consists. 

Mystical  theology  begins  by  reviewing  the  various 
deseriptions  of  extraordinary  contcmpIatioB,  oon- 
tainea  in  the  works  of  mystics  and  of  writers  on  mysti- 
cal subjc-cts,  and  the  divisions  which  help  to  describe 
its  various  phases,  indicating  chiefly  whcflur  if 
consists  of  an  enlargement  or  elevation  of  knowledge, 
or  of  absorption  in  the  Divine  vision,  or,  again, 
wheitlier  the  cherubic,  i.  e.,  intellectual,  or  seraphic, 
Le.,  aflieetive,  element  predominates.  The  objects 
of  contemplation  are  set  forth:  God,  His  Attributes, 
the  Incarnation,  and  all  the  Sacred  Mysteries  of  the 
Life  of  (  "liri.st ;  Hi.t  presence  in  the  Eucharist;  the 
supematiu'al  order;  every  creature  of  God  in  the 
natural  order,  animate  or  inanimate,  particularly 
the  Biassed  Vinpn,  the  angels,  the  saints,  rrovidcnce, 
tbsCliirah.  JaaiMlyBing the OMHW of 


tion,  what  may  be  calUnl  its  i)svchologj'  ne.xt  comes 
up  for  consideration,  in  so  far  as  it  necessitates  the 
ordinaiy  or  exceptional  use  of  any  human  faculty, 
of  the  aeaaas  of  the  body,  or  of  the  powers  of  the 
aoid.  On  Qod's  part,  grace  must  be  considered  as  a 
principle,  or  cause,  of  contemiilation,  the  special  or 
unusual  gractis  {ip-tUi.s  dnta  ',  a.s  well  a.s  ordinary  graces, 
the  virtue's,  thoologicid  as  well  as  moral,  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  clotiiu^  chapter  in  this  {)art 
of  the  science  dwells  on  the  fruits  of  contemplation, 
especially  the  elevation  of  spirit,  joy,  charity,  seal; 
on  the  influSBees  that  may  eontrnrate  to  its  duration, 
interruption,  or  cessation.  Here  some  theologians 
treat  in  detail  of  the  preliminary  or  preparatory 
dispositions  for  contemplation,  of  natural  or  moral 
aptitude,  solitude,  prayer,  mortification  or  self- 
denial,  corporal  and  spiritual,  as  a  means  of  soul- 
purification;  these  topics,  however,  belong  more 
properly  to  the  domain  of  ascctical  theology. 

What  strictly  comes  within  the  province  of  mystical 
theology  is  the  study  of  the  processes  of  active  and 
passive  purification  through  which  a  soul  must  pass 
to  reach  the  mystical  union.  Although  the  active 
processes  are  also  treated  to  some  extent  in  ascetieal 
theolog}',  they  require  special  study  inasmuch  as  they 
lead  to  contemplation.  They  comprise:  purity  of 
conscience,  or  aversion  even  to  the  sliratest  sin: 
purity  of  heart,  the  heart  being  taken  as  the  nrmbol 
of  the  affections,  wl-irh  td  ]>(•  ])ure  nuist  be  fre<^  of 
attachments  to  aiiv'liiti«  that  does  not  lead  to  God: 
purity  of  the  ^-jmit,  i.  c.  of  the  imagination  and 
memory;  and  purity  of  action.  It  is  io  these  prcH 
cesses  that  the  well-known  term  "night"  is  l^)pIied 
by  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  since  they  imply  three 
tninspi  which  are  as  night  to  the  soul  in  so  far  as  they 
are  beyond  or  contrary  to  its  own  lights,  viz.,  the 

Erivation  of  pleasure,  faith  si-s  substitute<l  for  human 
nowled^je,  and  (iod  :is  incomprehensible,  or  darkness, 
to  the  unaided  soul.  Passive  purifications  are  the 
trials  encountered  tyy  souls  in  preparation  for  eooK 
temiilation,  known  as  deaolatioo»  or  diynaeu,  and 
weariness.  As  they  pri>cepd  somethnes  from  God 
and  somefimes  may  be  jjrofhiced  by  the  Kvil  Spirit, 
rules  for  the  discernment  of  spirits  are  s<'t  dnwii  to 
enable  directors  to  detennine  tluir  source  ami  to 


apply  proper  means  of  relief,  especially  should  it 
h^en  that  the  actioa  of  the  Evil  One  tenda  to 
ponseMii  or  obeeesion. 
Theae  poaaive  purifieaiions  slfeet  the  soul  when 

every  other  object  of  cont.  mjila'ion  is  withdrawn 
from  it,  except  its  own  sins,  (idicis,  frailties,  which 
are  revealed  to  it  in  all  their  enormity.  They  put 
the  soul  in  the  "obscure  night",  as  St.  John  of  the 
Cross  calls  it,  or  in  the  "great  desolation",  to  use 
the  phrase  of  Father  Baker.  la  (his  state  the  soul 
enteriences  many  trials  and  teaoptations,  even  to 
infidelity  and  despair,  all  of  which  are  expressed  in 
the  peculiar  terminology'  of  writers  on  mystical 
theology,  as  well  as  I  lie  frui*>  di  rivcd  from  resisting 
them.  Chief  among  these  fruits  is  the  (HiriHcation 
of  love,  until  the  soul  is  so  inflamed  with  love  of  God, 
that  it  feels  as  if  wounded  and  languishes  with  the 
desire  to  love  Him  stiU  more  intensely.  The  first 
difficulty  mystical  writers  encounter  in  their  tre.ntises 
on  contemplation  is  the  proper  terminology  for  its 
degrees,  or  the  classification  of  the  exi>eriences  of  the 
soul  as  it  advances  in  the  mystical  union  with  God 
efTeeted  bv  this  extraordinarv'  form  of  prayer.  Ribet 
in  "La  Aiystiquc  Divine"  has  a  chapter  (x)  on  thai 
subject,  and  the  present  wTiter  treats  it  m  chapter 
xxixof  his  "Grace of  Interior  Prayer"  (tr.  of  the  sixth 
edition).  Scaramelli  follows  this  orchr:  the  jirayer 
of  recollection;  the  pr.ayer  Qf  sjiiritual  silence;  the 
prayer  of  quiet;  the  inebriation  of  lov<-;  the  spiritual 
sleep;  the  anguisli  of  love;  the  mystical  union  of 
love,  and  its  degrees  from  8iDii)lr  to  perfect  union  and 
_.  .       w  iaoul( 
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various  spirifiial  imprrssinns,  whirh  mystical  writors 
trj'  to  {lfs<ribe  in  lh«*  tfrnniujlogy  umiI  lo  dturribe 
sense  iniprt^idns,  us  if  the  soul  cou\d  bcq^  hear, 


touch,  or  enjoy  the  savour  or  odour  of  the  Divinity. 
Kcstatic  union  with  God  is  ft  futber  <kvrec  of  prayv. 
This  and  the  state  of  nwtim  requin  canf ul  0Merv»> 
tion  to  be  sure  that  toe  Evil  One  has  no  share  in 


them.  Here  again  mystical  writers  treat  at  length 
the  deceits,  snares,  and  other  arts  practised  by  the 
Evil  One  to  lead  souls  aatray  in  the  quest  for  the 
mj^etical  union.  Finally,  contemplation  leads  to  a 
anion  so  intimate  and  so  strong  that  it  can  be  ex- 
nrassed  only  by  the  terms  '^pirituid  marriage" 
(see  Marriaoe,  Mystical).  Tne  article  on  oon- 
femplafion  (q.  v.)  describes  the  cliaracteriatics  of 
the  mystical  union  etTccted  by  contemnlation.  No 
tr<>atist>  of  mystical  theology  is  complete  without 
chapt  ers  on  miracles,  prophecies,  revelations,  visions, 
all  of  whidi  have  been  treated  under  their  lespeeUve 
beadiiwB. 

As  for  the  history  or  development  of  mvsticism, 
it  is  aa  difficult  to  record  as  a  lustorj-  of  the  expe- 
riences of  the  human  soul.  The  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  follow  its  literature,  mindful  that  the  most 
extraordinary  mvstical  eneriencee  defy  expression 
in  human  speech,  and  that  God,  the  Author  of 
mystical  states,  acts  ui)on  souls  when  and  as  He  wills. 
BO  that  there  can  b<'  no  question  of  what  we  could 
consider  a  l()Ki<  :il  (ir  rhronoloRical  development  of 
mysticism  as  a  science.  Still,  it  is  jxissible  to  review 
iroal  nqfStical  writers  have  said  at  certain  periods, 
and  eapeeiaUy  what  Si.  Teresa  did  to^  treat  for  the 
first  time  m3r8tical  phenomena  as  a  Boienoe.  Befors 
hcr^  mystics  were  concernc-<l  princi{)ally  with  ecstasies, 
visions,  and  revelations:  she  was  the  first  to  attempt 
a  sr  icntific  analysis  of  the  process  of  mystical  union 
brought  about  by  contenipiation.  As  the  contribu- 
tkm  to  the  science  and  history  of  mystical  theology 
by  each  of  the  writers  in  the  loUowing  list  has  been 
sufficiently  noted  in  the  artidea  on  than,  H  will 
sufTice  here  to  mention  the  titke  of  SOOM  of  tiieir 
characteristic  works. 

Famous  aM yslics  Prior  to  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
— St.  Gregory  I  the  (Jreat  (b.  at  Rome,  c.  540; 
d.  there,  604):  "Commentaries  on  Job";  this 
book  is  called  the  Ethics  of  St.  Gregory.  The  writ- 
ings of  Dionydus  the  Pseudo-Areopagite  did  not 
reach  the  West  until  about  S24,  when  they  were  sent 
to  Louis  the  Pious  by  Michae-I  the  Stammerer,  Em- 
peror of  Constantinople:  "Opera".  Hugh  of  St. 
Victor,  canon  regular  at  Paris  (b.  in  Saxonv,  1096: 
d.  at  raris,  1141):  jxunm.  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  oi 
Clairvaux  (b.  near  Dijon,  1090;  d.  at  Clairvaux, 
11.W):  "On  the  Canticle  of  Canticles".  Richard 
of  St.  Victor,  canon  rcgiilur  at  Paris  i<i.  at  Paris, 
1173):  "Dc  contemplatione".  St.  Bonaventure, 
Minister  General  of  the  Friars  Minor  (b. at  Bagnon  a, 
1221;  d.  at  Lyons,  1274):  "Jouney  of  the  Soul 
towards  God".  The  "Seven  Roads  of  Eternity", 
which  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  him,  is  the 
work  of  a  Friar  Minor,  Rudolph  of  Bibrach,  of  the 
fourteenth  centurv.  St.  CJertrude,  a  Benetiictinc 
(b.  at  Eisleben,  12.'i<);  d.  at  Ih'lfta,  Saxony,  1302): 
Revelations.  Bless<'d  Angela  of  Fohgno  (b.  at 
Foligno,  1248;  d.  there,  1309):  "Lafe  and  Revela- 
tions" in  "Acta  SS.",  I,  January,  186-234:  this 
w  ork  is  one  of  t  he  masterpicrr  s  of  niy.stirism.  Tauler, 
a  Dominican  (b.  at  Strasburg,  c.  1300;  d.  there, 
1861):  "Sermons"  (Leipzig,  1498).  Blessed  Henrv 
BmOi  a  Dominican  (b.  at  Constance,  c.  1295;  a. 
at  trim,  1366):  "Exemplar"  (Augsburg,  1482). 
"The  Book  of  the  Nine  Rocks"  is  not  by  him  but 
by  a  merchant  of  Straijburg,  the  somewhat  unortho- 
dox Rulman  Merswin.  St.  Bridget  of  Sweden  (b. 
c.  1303;  d.  at  Rome,  1373):  "Revelations"  (Nurem- 
berg, 1500).  Blessed  Ruysbroeck,  sumamed  the 
Admirable  (b.  at  Biqrabroeok,  1293;  d.  at  Groeoen* 


lOOO):  Idsm,  L'ttat  ihv«(»«i«  (Pnii»,  1B03).  Idkh, 
ordinairt*  dt  la  H*  tpiruutat  (Paria.  190%);  Idem.  tr.  Cum, 

The  Degrrfs  nf  the  SpirituiU  Lift  (LODdon,  IWl"^:  Idkm.  tf. 
Smith.  Thr  iVay  that  Lead*  to  Ood  (LoodoO.  I'JW) .  ThoMIA, 
'    "  •  '  '  -    '  -'^  '  "     '  c  MMliitim 

Avo.  PooLan. 


A  n  Etaay  in  A  id  of  iKt  Bttttr  Aapneiotim  9j  CctMie 
(Ixindon,  HKX));  VOII  Hvoai,  fSa  Jl^fttBOi  ~* 
(London,  1S08). 


Theomaa,  Bishop  of  Alexandria  from  about  283  to 
301  (Eusebiua,  "Chronicle",  Ann.  Abr.  2299,  St.  Je- 
rome's version).  In  his  time  Achillas,  who  had  been 
appointed  presbyter  at  .Mexandria,  at  the  same  tinio 
with  Pierius,  became  celebrated  (EusebK.  "Hist,  eccl.", 
Ill,  xxxii).  The  celebrated  letter  of  Tneonas  to  Lih 
eiannsi  chamberlain  to  Diocletian,  which  haa  istm 


dael,  1381):  "Opera  onuiia",  Latin  tr.  by  the  Cte- 

thusian  Surius  (Cologne^  1602).  PVanyoi-s-IxJuisBIo- 
sius  (de  Blois),  Benedictme  Abbot  of  Ln  .<.-iics  (b.  m-ar 
Li6ge,  1506;  d.  at  Licssics,  15(i()):  "OiKTa"  (Ingol-  I 
Stadt.  1631). 

St.  Teresa  (b.  at  Avila,  1516;  d.  at  Aba  de  Tonac^ 
1582):    <'Open"   (Bahunanea,   1588).   St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  founder  of  the  Di.scalced  Carmelites 
(b.  at  Hontiveros,  1542;  d.  at  Ulx-da,  l.'>y  1 ) :  "  C>i>era" 
(.Seville,  1702).    Venerable  Luis  de  Lapuentc  ib.  at 
Vallaflolid,  1554;  d.  there,  1624):   "Life  of  Father 
Baltasdr  Alvarez",  confessor  of  St.  Teri-sa  (Madrid, 
1615);  "Spiritual  Guide"  (Valladolid.  1609);  "Life 
of  Marina  de  Escobar"  (2  vols.,  Madrid,  1665-73). 
St.  Francis  de  Sales.  Bishop  of  ( ieneva  (b.  at  Thorens, 
near  Annecy,  1X7;  d.  at  Lyons,  1622):  "TSvatise 
on  the  Love  of  God"  (Lyons,  1616).    Alvjut»x  de 
Paz.  S.  J.  (b.  at  Toledo  1560;  d.  at  Potosi,  1620): 
"De  inquisitionc  pacis    in  "Open",  III  (Lyons, 
1647).    Philin  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,   General  of 
the  Diiiealcea  Carmelites  (b.  at  Malanedne,  near 
Avignon,  l(')03;(i.a1  Naples,  1671):  "Summa  theolo- 
giiB  mystica;"   (Lyons,   Iti.'jt)).    Jean-.Ioaeph  Surin 
(q.  v.).    Venerable  Marie  dc  I'Incamation  (b.  at 
Tours,  1599;  d.  at  Quebec,  1672) :  "  life  and  Letters", 
published  by  her  son  Dom  Claude  Martin,  O.  8.  B. 
(Paris,  1677).    Bossuet  callcHl  her  the  "Teresa  of 
the  New  World".    BiKssuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux  (b.  at 
Dijon,  lt)27;  d.  at  Paris,  17(M):   "Instruction  eiu" 
les  £tats  d'orai.son"  (Paris,  1697).    Joseph  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  Ddinitor  General  of  the  Discaloed 
Caimelites  (d.  1639):  "Cursus  tbeologiB  tnyatieo- 
schoiastieM)**  (6  vols.,  Seville,  1710-40).  Emmantid 
de  la  Reguera,  S.  J.  (b.  at  AguiliVr  del Camjx),  1(>(\S:  d. 
at  Rome,  1747):  "Praxis  tlu-ologia' mystiea""  (2  voL- 
Rome,  1740-45),  a  development    of    the  mystical 
theology  of  Wading  (Father  Oodines).  Scaramelli, 
S.  J.  (b.  at  Rome,  1687;  d.  at  Macerata,  1752): 
"Direttorio  mistico"  (Venice.  1754).   As  a  descrip- 
tion, this  is  the  best  treatise  of  the  eighteenth  century 
despite  its  too  complicated  claKsification ;  Voss  has 
published  a  comi»endiuin  of  it,  entitled  "  Dirc-ctorium 
Mysticum"   (Louvain,   1857).    Schrani,  O.  S.  B. 
(b.  at  Bambei]g;,  1722;  d.  at  Bainz,  1797):  "Institu- 
tiones  theologisB  mysticw"  (Augsburg,  1777),  chiefly 
an  abridgment  of  fa  Reguera.    More  complete  lists 
(176  names)  will  be  found  in  Poulain,  "Graces  d'Ora- 
ison"  (7th  ed.,  Paris,  1911);  tr.,  "The  (iract-s  of 
Interior  Praver"  (Ixindon,  1910);  and  in  Underbill, 
"Mysticism''  (New  ^ork.  1912). 

M AliicHACX,  I.c  mcnrillnii  dtrin  ri  If  mrrteiUrur  dfrnonitupu 
(I'.Hris.  l'H)ll;  .Mk.ne,  Diet,  de  m-jilique  ci.ritxrunt  (I'arn.  Iv'.M. 
Lejklne,  Manuel  de  tMolooit  mu»'tvut  (I'urir,  1S97):  Vaixoo*- 
MRBA,  Mt/tHm  TAmIovm  Diti  Tlumm  (Turin.  MSI):  iUso. 
F<iv  Wiid«m  (London,  IMS);  CsAMOLsa.  An  Cmti  Andut  im 
Muili<^  RMftoH  (Jjumm,  1008):  DAUiAraMi).  Th*  Gerwan 
Mutif*  af  Ukt  Fourtttnlh  Ctntury  (London.  IMS);  Dklachotx. 
Errai  tur  If  mt/^tiriamr  tpfeulnlif  en  AUemagne  au  XIX  txMt 
(Paris.  lOOO):  IbCil,  Etudet  d'hutmrr  tt  dt  ptvckotagu  du  myti- 
eitmt.  LtM  grandt  muclivuea  chrttitn*  (Puia,  IflOS);  Dsxiru, 
Dot  ontHitM  LMttn:  Blummt$m  mu  dir  imhikm  Mwtlitwn  dm 
n.  Jakrkunderit  (Gnu.  18l»):  Divnm,  A  MamMl  «f  littHtd 
Theol,>ov  (I>oDHon,  190."?):  GARDNni,  Tht  C«B  af  Mf-Knovtedgi 
(lomliin.  1910):  GoHRiti,  Die  CkritOitk*  tntik  (RatigixiD.  , 
iH;«>  -12);  pDiHKT,  Thtologia  Myoticat  idfn  omrralit  (Pari*.  iTtCl; 
HinrT,  Im  .\(ijjhifur  Ditine  (Paris,  IsT'Ji;  Iii)  n!,  I  '  Atr^ii.i'n 
Chrftienne  (Pans.  1H8S);  Sacdread,  La  tie  d'unium  d  iHcu  iParu, 
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givinx  8uch  a  lifelike  description  of 
the  position  of  a  Christian  in  the  imperial  Court  has 
been  pronounced,  first  by  Batiffol  and  then  by  Har- 
BacJc,  to  bo  a  forgery.  Their  venlirt  is  en<lorse<l  by 
Banieriliewer.  It  wjih  first  published  from  what  pur- 
jxirtt  ii  to  l)c  a  tran.'icript  made  by  J^rAme  V'ignier,  by 
D:u;henus  in  his  "Spicilegium''.  Theonas  is  com- 
memorated in  the  Roman  Martyrology  on  27  August. 


»  dithyramb  on  Th<'oplmn>"<,  in  Munrhr^rr  SiUuna'hrrirht, 

fiU:.Aflto5&^^Moh,  210;CuEviueii.  Iii.y,-H,bl..  11.  4437; 


Ffl\nci.'*  Mer.sh.m.\v. 


St.  Athanosius  in  hia  apolocy  to  Constantinus  i . 
of  a  church  dedicated  by  his  predecessor,  St.  AkK- 
ander,  tt)  Thp<>na.>*.  Tlie  same  rhiirch  \h  alhidcNitoiB 
the  "Act«  of  SS.  I';iehomlu.s  :iiid  Tl>e«wlonis". 

For  th*  Kp'fllf  lit  Aiin/ifiuj  -•■<•:  H»TirFOL.  liul'utin  Critique 
(1888).  HaHnack.   Urr  gtJdUchle  lirxrj  det  Biachofi 

Tktonai  in  TriU  u.  Vntertuehungen,  IX  (IjoipiiK.  Hi>(i:i),  iii,  new 

«eri<M.  EnciiKh  tr.  of  cpi»t|p  in  C'i.xiiKB.  Ante-Sieent  Fathart:  Th* 
WriUmmif  Metkodiu*  ett.    For  •  number  <rf  fkbuiou*  ■toriea  told 

tar  mmmmX  Arabic  writrra  (SKVHHm.  Bvrrcuiv:  »tc.) 

wouQBOB;0Mt.iWrMre4:  Hlnwrf.,  Msq.Mrta  N-S-  .  lv,Augu«t, 

•If  SQ. 

F.  J.  Bacchus. 

TheophaaM,  Saint,  chronicler,  b.  at  Constanti- 
nople, j^ut  T.W;  d.  in  Samothnicia,  probably  12 
March,  X17,  on  which  day  he  is  commenionitixl  in 
the  Greok  monolngies  and  in  the  Homan  Martyrolojy. 
He  was  the  .son  of  Isaac,  imfjeriiU  governor  of  the 
islands  of  the  White  Sea,  and  of  Theodora,  of  whc^ 
funfly  nothing  is  known.  After  the  early  death  of  his 
parents  he  oame  to  the  Court  of  Const&ntine  Copro- 
nimus.  He  wm  married  at  the  a(te  of  twelve,  but  in- 
duced his  wife  to  lead  a  life  of  virginity,  and  in  7!K>. 
after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  t{ie\"  .sej)aratea 
with  mutual  consent  to  embrace  the  reUgiou.s  state, 
llw  choofiing  a  convent  on  an  island  near  Constanti- 
nople, while  he  enU'rwl  the  monastery  called  Poly- 
ehronius  in  the  district  of  Sifpiano  near  Cyxicus.  Later 
he  built  a  monastery  on  hw  own  lands  on  the  island 
Calonvmu.«j  (now  Calomioi.  .After  six  years  he  re- 
tiirne<l  to  Sigri.*»no,  founder!  an  abbey  known  by  the 
name  "of  the  great  acre",  and  governed  it  an  abbot. 
As  such  he  wa.s  present  at  the  sooond  General  Council 
of  Nica>a,  787,  and  signed  its  deooeiin  defence  of  the 
sacred  images.  When  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian again  began  his  ioonoelastic  warfare,  he  ordered 
The«iphanes  to  Ih;  broo^t  to  Constant innple  ami 
tried  in  v.ain  to  induce  him  to  condinm  what  Iki-I  b^^i  n 
8anctione<l  by  the  council.  Theojiliiup  s  w^s  (-(..st  into 
prii»n  and  for  two  years  suffered  cruel  treatment;  he 
was  then  baninhea  to  Samuthracia,  where,  over* 
whelmed  with  afflictions,  ho  Jived  onlj  aeventefln 
days  and  wrought  many  miraelee  after  dieath. 

At  the  urgent  request  of  his  friend  Ceorge  B^nuieDui 
(d.  8l0j,  Theophanesi  undertook  the  contmuation 
of  his  clwoniclc.  iliiring  the  years  SlO-1.")  (I'.  G., 
CVUL  65).  He  treated  of  the  time  from  the  year 
Vi4r%iZt  and  made  u.%  of  material  aheady  prepared  by 
flniMOniiprabab^  alao  (he  extiactBiioiik  the  works 
or  floentes,  Sosomentis,  and  Hieodoret,  made  b^ 
Theodore  Lector,  and  the  city  chronicle  of  Constantt- 
nople.  The  W(»rk  eonsi.its  of  two  part."*,  the  firft  giv- 
ing tlie  history,  arranged  aeconiinu  to  years.  llicoiliiT 
containing  chronological  tallies,  full  of  inaccuraci(>s 
and  therefore  of  little  value.  It  .s<  em.s  that  Theo- 
phaMB  had  only  prepared  the  tables,  leaviiu|  vacant 
•paees  for  the  protM^r  dates,  but  that  tiiese  naA  been 
filled  out  by  some  one  else  (Hurfer,  "Noracnc!  ",  I, 
Innsbruck,  lOaS,  73.5).  The  first  j>art,  though  lack- 
ing in  hi.storicjil  precisicm  and  critirisni,  wliicli  could 
•caroely  be  expected  from  a  man  of  such  ii.scetical  dis- 
position, greatly  surpasses  the  majority  of  Byzantine 
ehrooides  (Krumbaeher.  "Geech.  der  bys.  Litt.", 
1807,  342).  Hie  efanmiele  was  edited  at  Paris  in 
165.5  by  Gear;  a^in  at  Venice  in  1729  with  annota- 
tions and  corrections  by  Combcfis.  .A  I.aliii  version 
was  m.i'le  by  .\na.sta-^ius  Hililiotiircarius,  and  both 
were  al)ly  edited  by  dc  Hoor  (Leipzig, 

BannKH,  Thr  Sourrf  nf  Thmphanrs  and  the  Syrvir  chmnirtrm 
,  ZtittdirHl,  XV  (1906),  678;  Staouu,  Unliftitksieon, 


Theophanes  Kerameus  (Kepoiuvt,  [Hitter),  Arch- 
bishop of  llossano  in  Calabria  (1120-52),  a  celebrattMl 
homiletic  writer.  His  sermons,  ninety-one  of  wliich 
are  known  in  manuscript,  are  noostly  exegetical,  and 
written  in  Greek,  which  was  then  still  extensively 
spoken  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  They  arc  re- 
markable for  Ihcir  .simplicity  and  naturalnes.s,  and  are 
masteri>i<  cc.s  of  ouitoric.il  .skill  and,  for  thof*  times, 
rare  ex:imi>l(  s  of  lucid  and  unforced  exiKisitions  of  bib- 
lical texts.  They  were  first  edited,  together  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  extensive  annotations,  by  Fran- 
ceaoo  Seam*,  8  J.  (Paris,  1644),  whidi  edition  is  re- 
printed in  P.  Q.,  CXXXII.  125-1078.  A  new  edition 
wa.s-  prepared  by  Cr<  gory  Palamns  (Jerusalem,  ISGO). 
Tlir  fact  that  variou.-^  other  individuals  also  bore  the 
suni.iiii.'  "Ki-rrvnirus"  hu.s  gi\  cn  ri.sc  to  a  controversy 
concerning  the  authorship  of  these  homilies.  Scorso, 
their  first  editor,  falsely  supposed  Theophanes  Kei»> 
meus  to  have  lived  in  the  ninth  century  and  to  have 
been  Bid»p  of  Ttoormina  in  Sicily.  Batiffbl,  in  Ms 
work  entitled  "L'abbaye  de  Rossano"  (Paris,  1891), 
XXXI,  .'Jfi-.'ifi,  hold.''  that  part,  of  the  homilies  were 
wri'ii  II  hy  the  ("alahrian  monk  John  Philagathos,  a 
disciple  of  Abbot  BarthoIonuEUS  of  Grottafcrrata 
(d.  c.  10.5()). 

I.vN'  iv  ni  Bhoi/i,  Sltiriri  iltlln  Chirm  in  Sinlia  (Pnlrrmo,  IS.S4), 
4'i'l  !C,  Ii>>  \i.  S'>j!Ta  Tra/iino  Cnnmro  ricrrrh'  r  tchinrimmti  in 
Arch\tvo  tionco  SidUano  B.,  I  (Palermo,  1877),  391-Ul.  Con- 

Miaias  a  pwhaMf  isMMlatiaa  in  homily  M.      Iiiwesw,  la 

WinSlnUnSSmSk&$  ntSngU,  in  (180(0. 

Michael  Ott. 

ThtophaiM  Vtaard,  Bussed  (Jean-TbAophahb 
▼iNAKD),  Frendi  mlinQnary,  b.  at  St-Ixmp,  Dio* 

cese  of  Poitiers  1820;  martyred  in  Tonkin,  2  Feb., 
18G1.  He  ^^tudied  at  the  C'oUege  of  Dou^-la-Fon- 
taine,  Montmorillon,  Poitiers,  and  the  I'ari.s  Semi- 
nary for  Foreign  Missions  which  he  entered  as 
a  sub-deacon.  Ordained  priest  5  June,  1852,  he 
departed  for  the  Far  East,  19  Sept.  After  fifteen 
montlw  at  Hong  Kong  he  arrived  at  his  mission  in 
West  Tonkin,  where  the  Christians  had  recent|jr 
been  trietl  by  a  series  of  persecutions  under  Minb- 
Mrnh,  a  mon.ster  of  cruelty.  Shortly  after  Father 
VY-nard'.t  arrival  a  new  royal  e<liet  was  iRSUc<i  against 
Christ i:in.s,  and  bishops  and  priests  were  obliged  to 
seek  refuge  in  caves,  dense  woods,  and  elsewhere. 
Father  Vcnard,  whose  oonstitution  had  always  been 
ddicate,  suffered  almost  constantly,  but  continued 
to  exercise  his  ministry  at  night,  and,  more  boldly, 
in  broad  day.  On  30  Nov.,  ISOO,  he  was  betrayed 
and  cai>1ured.  Tried  before  a  mandarin,  he  rcfu-^ed 
to  apostatize  and  wjus  .sentenced  to  be  beheaded. 
He  renKune<l  n  captive  untU  2  Feb.,  and  during  this 
inter\'al  lived  in  a  cage,  from  which  he  wrote  to  his 
family  beautiful  and  consoling  letters,  joyful  in  antici- 
pation of  his  crown.  His  bisbop,  netord,  wrote 
of  him  at  this  time:  "Tliou^  m  cfaama,  ha  ia  aa  gay 
as  ft  little  bird". 
On  (he  way  to  martyrdom  Father  Vcnard  chanted 
.salms  and  hymns.  To  his  executioner,  who  coveted 
is  clothing  and  adnd  what  he  would  give  to  be 
killed  promptly,  he  aaawered:  "Tbe  longiBr  it  laata 
the  better  it  wul  be".  His  head,  after  faposure  at 
the  top  of  a  pole,  wa.s  sectirwl  by  the  Christian.^  and 
is  now  venerated  in  Tonkin.  Tin-  bo<ly  rest.s  in  the 
crj'jit    at    the   .Mi.ssiiins   I-ltranjicres,    I'uris.  Other 

Erecious  reUcs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  taariyi^u 
rother,  Canon  Eusebius  Vteavd,  oavi  of  Assais 
Deux  S^nes.  Frsnoe,  who  poasesMS^  alw,  most  of 
the  martyr's  letters,  tndoding  tlvDse  written  from  tha 
cage.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  his  father,  Th^^ophaao 
refers  thus  to  his  approaching  sacrifice:  "A  slight 
sabre-cut  will  separate  my  head  from  my  body,  like 
the  spring  flower  which  the  Master  of  the  garden 
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gathpre  fnr  His  jileasurc.  Wo  are  all  flowors  planted 
on  thus  earth,  which  (Jod  phickw  in  HLs  own  good  time: 
some  a  little  sooner,  some  a  little  later  .  ,  .  Fat  her 
And  son  may  we  meet  in  Paradise.  I.  poor  little 
moi^  00  fint.  Adieu".  The  cause  of  nia  beatifi- 
omtioii  mt  introduced  at  Rome  in  1879.  and  he 
was  dedlM«d  Blessed,  2  May,  1009.  The  Deatific»- 
tion  ceremony  hnnmhl  :i  ];irKf  di'loKation  fmm  France, 
including  the  Bi.-^hup  of  Poitiers  and  thf  martyr's 
only  surviving  brother.  'rhit>j)hanc  W'nunl  was 
beatified  in  company  with  thirtv-ihree  other  mart^ia, 
noat  of  whmnivwe  BtthrM  of  TonUn,  Codiiii-Glmi% 
or  China. 

Hkkbbkt,  TMopHani  Vinard  fLondon';  Wmj-h,  .4  .^^vf*m 
Martyr;  Thoughts  from  Modern  Martj/rt;  The  FielJ  Afar:  \'\f  rt 
Corrtipondane*  d«  J.  Thfophiint  Vtnard  (Poitiers.  1865);  /.<■  /(irn- 
kturtux  Thlophane  Vhtard  (Parin.  1911):  iMtrtt  Choxne*  dtt 
BUnhcuTtux  Thio}>han«  Vti%ard  (VwUm,  1M9|  GASTAMaO,  CM 
JUarttr*  Uodvno  (Miljia.  lOlO).   


Theophilanthropiftf,  or  "Friendu  of  CSod  and 

Man",  a  deist ic  si-ct  formed  in  Fr:\Tiee  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  French  Ilevolut ion.  '1  In  li-nal  subbli- 
iution  of  the  Con.'^titulional  Chuich,  the  worship  of 
Heaaon.  and  the  cult  of  the  Huprcmc  Being  in  place  of 
tiia  CnHiolio  Relijcion  had  practically  ru»ult«d  m  ■tbe> 
iu  and  inunorahty.  With  a  view  to  offiMtting  tbon 
ranths,  some  disciples  of  RoaMMU  and  Romspiem 
rpsort<>d  to  a  new  relijrinn,  wherein  Rou.saeau*«  deism 
and  Kobesj)iem''H  civic  virtue  {r^gne  de  In  vertu)  wouM 
be  combined.  Chemin  wrote  the  "  Manuel  dcs  thi'i)- 
iriiilanthropes"^  and  Uaiiy  offered  his  instituti-  for  t  he 
Mind  as  a  provisional  place  of  meeting.  When,  later, 
the  ConvMrtion  turned  over  to  them  the  little  chuich 
of  Sainte-Catherine,  in  Paris,  the  naseent  seet  iron  a 
few  followers  and  protectors;  stil!  its  pmLTe-^s  wjw 
slow  till  La  R<''velliLre-Lepfaux,  an  iiillueut  i.il  mem- 
ber of  the  Directory,  took  up  it.s  cau.se.  Hui  it  w;us 
only  after  the  Revolution  of  IH  Fructidor,  which  left 
him  master  of  tlw  aitcurtiiao,  that  his  t^^mpathy  bore 
littit.  Then  was  the  w?^py>  of  TheopnilanthropiBm. 
Blended  in  a  way  with  tnecuttstifeniimv,  it  eaiMinto 
posgossion  of  some  of  the  ^'leat  c  hurches  of  Paris  like 
Nolre-Dame,  St-Jac()ues  liu  ll  uit-Pjis.  St-Mrdard 
etc. ;  it  took  a  coiinpicuous  t  in  all  t  lif  nat  ionul  cele- 
bnuiiooSi  and  from  the  metropolis  pai^sod  into  the 
pHPriaam,  chiefly  the  Deputaant  m  Yonne.  Tlw 
inavementft  in  mte  of  a  straw  «ppontjon  1^ 
the  part  of  Catholies  but  abb  from  Oomstitutkmab 
and  Philnwiphers,  was  graduallv  taking  hold  of  the 
mosfics  when  tlie  overt hniw  of  the  Direel^jry  brought 
it  to  an  aljnipt  i>nd.  Tlie  l  irst  Con.sul  set  his  face 
ihgiunst  the  new  religioui^  and  they  disbanded, 
fpomdio  attam;its  aA  nviving  Theophilanthropism 
mea  made  m  tiie  eoom  of  the  nineteenth  ceotuiy. 
£b        Isambert  efavolated  a  manifesto  for  the  pui^ 

pope  of  gToui>inc  the  French  deists,  hut  nothing  cnme 
of  it.  In  ISo^l  Henri  ("arle  founded  "L'alliance  re- 
hgieuse  universelle''  with  "I-a  libre  conscience"  :\ti  it.s 
organ,  but  both  society  un<l  fM  riodical  disupiKiared 
during  the  Franc<vPrussian  war.  In  18S2,  D^cembre 
1  Valhi&res,  through  "La fraternity  univeraclle"  and 
rgimilar  publications,  sought  directly  to  reorrai- 
lasct,  but  the  attempt  faile<l  and,  in  1890.  D6- 
Cembre  oonfeased  the  inijx>ssibilitv  of  rousing  public 
interest.  Camerlyiick's  \  olaiinnous  l>ook,  "  riii'isuie", 
publi.shed  at  Paris  in  1900,  h  id  i  sinui:ir  aim  uiul  met  a 
■imilar  fat«. 

Tbeophilanthropism  is  doscribed  in  the  "Manuel 
dii  thMphilanthronisme",  of  which  there  wer»  new 
editions  made  us  tne  work  progressed.  The  govern- 
ing body  consisted  of  two  committ(H>s,  one  culled 
"comity  de  direction  morale  ",  i:;  (  Ikitci  (»f  tlicspirit- 
Ual,  the  other  styletl  "comitc  desadimnistrateurs",  in 
cbarge  of  the  temporalt  ies.  No  dogmatic  creed  was 
tmniwnfi  on  the  adnerents  of  the  new  religion,  the  two 
1  tenete,  ^  the  eutanoe  «rGod  aiid  the 


inunortality  of  the  .soul,  heing  purely  sentimental  be- 
liefs {croyancc^  de  sentinu:rU),  deemed  necossaiy  for  the 
preservation  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  individuals. 
The  moral  teaching,  considered  as  by  far  the  principal 
feature  of  the  movement,  held  a  middle  position  be- 
tween the  severity  of  Stoicism  and  the  laxity  of  Epi- 
cureanism. Its  basic  principle  was;  grx>d  is  all  that 
tends  to  pre8er\'e  and  perfect  man ;  e\  il  is  all  t  hat  tcnd5 
to  destroy  or  impair  him.  It  is  in  the  light  of  that 
iuciom  and  not  of  the  Christiaix  standard — ^in  spite  of 
the  phratteology— that  we  should  view  the  eoaunaiid* 
meBtB  concerning  the  adoration  of  Qod,  the  Vm  of 
our  neighbour,  domestic  virtues,  and  patriotism. 
Theophiianthropist  worship  was  at  first  ver>'  simple 
and  meant  chiefly  for  the  home:  it  eon.sL«ited  in  a  .shori. 
invocat  ion  of  G<k1  in  the  uioniing  and  in  a  kind  of  px- 
aminntion  of  conscience  at  the  end  of  the  day.  A 
plain  altar  on  which  were  laid  some  flowers  and  fruits, 
a  few  inscriptioai  appended  to  the  walls,  a  platform 
for  the  readiera  or  speakers,  were  the  only  fumisbinci 
allowed.  The  founders  were  part  icularly  anxious  that 
this  simplicity  be  strictly  adhertni  to.  Ne\ ertheh^s, 
the  pn)gres8  of  the  sect  led  gratlually  to  a  much  more 
elaborate  ceremonial.  It  is  a  far  cr>'  from  the  early 
meetings  where  the  minister,  or  pbre  de  famiU$,m9- 
aided  at  ]giayer  or  mimicked  Quistian  baptjam,  lomt 
Oommimion,  marriagPH,  and  funerals,  to  the  gorgeous 
display  of  the  MHsalled  national  fcst  i vals.  There  even 
was  a  Theophilanthmpist  Mass,  w  Inch,  however,  eam<> 
much  nearer  to  a  Calvinist  service  th.an  to  the  Cath- 
olic I.iturK>'.  Of  I  lie  liymns  a<lopte<l  by  the  sect,  some 
t:iken  from  the  writings  of  J.  B.  Rousseau,  Madame 
DeshouliL'res,  or  even  Racine,  breathe  a  noble  spirit 
but,  side  Inr  side  with  thca<k  there  are  bomliastic  hiett- 
brations  luce  the  "  Hymne  oe  hi  fondation  de  la  r^pub- 
lique"  and  the  "Ilymne  Alasouverainet^  du  TH'Ujtle". 
The  same  strange  combination  is  found  in  tiic  uasth 
where  Socrates,  Jean-Jacques  Rou.-  l  aii.  and  St.  \'in- 
cent  de  Paul  arc  iniually  honoure<l,  ami  in  the  sermon 
where  political  harangues  interlard  moral  eochorti^ 
tiooB.  Quite  noteworthy  is  Dubroca'a  funeral  om* 
tion  of  George  Washington,  wherein  the  orator,  tmder 
cover  of  the  American  hero,  catennl  to  the  risiric 
Bonaparte  and  laid  out  for  him  a  whole  politicul  prc^- 
giamme  which,  rea<l  in  the  light  of  sul>sequent  events, 
sounds  like  irony.  Deqiite  the  hint,  Bonaparte  chose 
to  be  the  Cromwdl  nllMr  than  the  Wadiiiwlaii  ^ 
new  religionists. 

Under  the  appearanee  of  inodemtion,  Theophilan- 
thropism was  really  an  ant i-C'liri?-!  iau  inru  rtnent. 
Whenever  suiwrvtition  \\;lh  mt  ntioiud,  i*  mt  aut  the 
Chri-ti  iu  religion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first 
Theophilonthrupists  were  Ij'tecmasons  and  that  Free- 
masonry was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  movement 
throughout.  Neither  can  a  secret  collusion  betwean 
Protestantism  and  Theophilanthropism,  at  least  in  the 
l)eginning,  In-  denied.  T!ic  first  idea  of  the  seel  re.ully 
Is'longs  to  David  W  illiiuii>.  au  English  minister  who 
exen-ised  a  considerable  influence  in  Paris  during  the 
Revolution.  Chemin  consulted  the  French  Calvin- 
ista  before  huinching  his  "Manuel".  If  later  a  oon- 
troverqr  aroee  between  Protestants  thanselvee  aa  to 
the  merits  of  Theophilanthropism,  this  was  due  to  the 
imprudence  of  the  Theophilanthropists,  who,  elated 
by  apparent  success,  lifted  the  ma-sk.  The  constitu- 
tional clerg>',  in  the  national  eoun<-il  lield  at  Not  re- 
Dame  in  1797,  protested  against  the  new  rcligitm,  and 
Gregoin-  wrote  in  his  "yVnnaks  de  la  Religion"  (VI, 
no.  5):  "Thoophilanthn^ismis  one  of  those  derisiva 
Institutions  which  pretend  to  bring  to  God  those  very 
people  whom  they  drive  away  from  Him  by  estranging 
them  from  Christianity.  .  .  .  A bhorreil  by  Christians, 
it  is  8pume<l  by  philosophers  who,  though  they  may 
not  feel  the  need  of  a  religion  for  themselves,  still  want 
the  people  to  cling  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers." 
Catholics  went  further  in  their  denunciiUions  and  e»* 
posed,  boaida  the  uti^GhiirtiHi  and 
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that  animated  the  Beet,  the  political  intrigucA  hiding 
undt  r  ilu-  iM:u-jk  of  religion.  Pope  Piu«  VII,  17  May, 
1800,  pla»  <Hi  ail  iattTiiict  on  the  cnurches  that  had  Utm 
deaecrat^l  by  the  dcistic  rites,  and  Cardinal  CoiLsalvi, 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  regarding  the  Con- 
cordat of  1801,  demanded  that  a  q^eedy  end  be  put  to 
the  ThcophiUnthioiMto'  pnrfMutioa  of  Um  CathoUo 
templet). 

Matmim,  La%  ThMphilanlMropie  fParis,  1903);  Idkm.  Conlrxhu- 
lion»  d  ihittoire  reliffituse  de  la  riwlutian  (Paris,  11)07):  Bru- 
OERRTTB,  L<t  ertaliont  rtHgieutet  de  la  rivolution  (ParU,  1904); 
Rmio,  Tkf  ntf  and  dUtobUion  o}  th»  in/UM  »ocieliu  in  tha  muhnf- 
po{u  (London.  IWV));  fmrnmaao,  DUambta  JtUnofien  de'Dommi  « 
4Ma  MoraU  rtligioaa  d^TrnfimtMpl  (TVuto.  1708);  for  a  com- 
jgj^httBog|^jJ^Jjl«Tl^^  de  Ihittoirt  d* 

J.  F.  SOLUER. 


Theophiltu,  Dishop  of  Antioch.  Eusebius  in  his 
"Chronicle  "  pIao«^  the  nameof  Theophilusagainxt  that 
of  Pope  Soter  (16i>-77),  and  that  of  Maximinus,  ThfH>- 
philus's  BUcceHsor,  against  the  name  of  Ehnithrnis 
(177-93).  ThLs  does  not  mean  that  Muxiiniaus  suc- 
ceeded Tbeophilus  in  177,  but  only  that  Theophilus 
and  Maadminus  flouriflhc<l  respectively  in  the  times 
of  Soter  and  Eleuthenis.  Lightfoot  and  Ilort 
rilOwed  that  Euschius,  having  no  such  precise  chrono- 
logical data  for  thf  bishops  of  Antioch  i\B  lic  hud  for 
thoHC  of  Rome  and  Alexandria,  placed  the  nsuncs  of 
the  Antiochene  bishops  agaiiLst  those  of  contemporary 
Roman  bishops  (Lightfoot,  "St.  Ignatius",  etc., 
II,  468  sq.,  and  "St.  Clement",  etc.,  I,  224  sqq.). 
When  therefore  we  find  in  the  third  book  of  Tfu?- 
ophilus,  "Ad  Autolycum",  that  the  writer  Wfis  alive 
alter  the  death  (ISO)  of  M.'ireti.s  Aurclitis.  it  ih>es 
not  follow,  as  even  writers  hkc  Ilarnack  and  Barden- 
hewer  msppimt,  Chafe  Busebitti  made  a  ehiooologieal 
blunder. 

The  "Ad  Atttolyeom",  the  only  extant  writing  of 
Theophilus,  is  an  ^x>lof^  for  Christianity.  It  con- 
flbts  of  three  books,  really  separate  worics  written  at 

different  times,  and  corresponds  exartiy  to  the  de- 
Bcription  given  of  it  by  Eu.sehiu.s  :ls  "thre<!  elenien- 
tarj'  work.s"  (Hist,  ecel.,  IV,  .xxiv).  The  author 
speaks  of  himself  em  a  convert  fmm  heathenism.  He 
treats  of  such  subjecti^  2us  tlie  Chri.stian  idea  of  God, 
the  Scripture  accounts  of  the  origin  of  man  and  the 
world  as  compared  with  pagan  m>'th3.  On  several 
or(':L.HionH  he  refers  l  iii  eoiincxiori  with  tlie  early  chap- 
ters of  Ccncsis)  to  an  historical  work  composed  by 
himself.  EiLsehiuM  (op.  cit.)  .speak.s  of  refutations  01 
Marcion  and  Hermogenes,  and  "catechetical  books". 
To  these  St.  Jerome  (De  vir.  illust.,  xxv)  adds  com- 
mentaries on  Proverbs  and  the  Goqiels.  He  speaks 
of  the  latter  in  the  prologue  to  his  own  commentary 
on  tlie  Oospel-^,  and  also  in  his  epistle  "  Ad  Aljra.siam  , 
where  wc  leiu^n  that  Theophilii-s  rommenti-d  u\Hm  a 
DiatcHaaron  or  Go«ptd  Ilannooy  eomitosed  by  him- 
self ("  Tlieophilus  .  .  .  quattuor  Kvaugclistarum  in 
mram  opus  oompingens")*  A  long  quotation  in  the 
■ame  epistle  is  all  that  survives  <n  this  commentary, 
for  Zahn's  attempt  to  identifyit  with  a  Latin  cora- 
mentary'  a.srribed  in  some  MB8.  to  Theophihn  has 
found  no  .sui>porters. 
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frtcmte,  II 
I;  TlARKArn, 

Altehriit.  Lit.,  4t«>  sifj.;  Idem.  ChmnoUmif,  I,  .'Jl!)  HaBm:n- 
nwca-SoAKAN.  Patrolofu  (St.  LouU,  IWW).  65-7.  For  Theo- 
p4iilua'ateMbinsoonoernuiKth«EtaiBalWonJ  wv  S»intAM,Caute* 
V  RiM  and  SrtettM  of  A  rianitm  la  f>«Mf»  Theot.  and  J?<Y{M.(Lond<>D, 
1908),  265-57.  The  Ad  Auinl'/rum  was  fir^t  puhll-lK^d  by  Fai- 
Kvm  (Zurich.  liMfl):  the  Utc»t  cl.  !>>•  orTn.  Cnr,,.  .i):..!.,att.,  VIII 
(Jpn.i,  ISOl).  EnRli.Hl)  ir.  hy  Flowkr  (I.fimlon.  iMiO),  and  in 
ClaUKK,  Ante-  Xirmr  l.hrary.  Tin-  nui>V<t^''l  CommtnUiri/  on 
Uu  (lOtptU  waa  firnl  printed  by  db  La  Bionb.  DM.  SS.  /^oimm.  V 
(PariiL  M74)>  tiwn  oy  Orru  (loc.  ciu).  then  by  Zahn  (loc.  cit., 
SS-85).  Wot  refrnsnceit  to  literature  in  thi«  ootnnipntary  tec 
BARDKHMrwiCR:  MfiRiN  in  IhTMt  IltnUieiint,  XXII,  12  nq.;  and 
CNTiN  Hi  Hrvir  Hir.''d\rhnr,  XXIV,  107  sq.  QuENTiN  sivca 
for  n-gardin^jtohn  o(  J«rua«l«m  aa  pomibly  th«  author. 

'~     '  '  '    ISM  BARDSNIIICweB. 

F.  J.  BAOCaOB. 

XIV.— 40 


Thec^hUua,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  (38&-412). 

Concerning  the  extraction  and  early  life  of  Theophilus 
we  have  hut  scanty  information.  He  had  a  sister  of 
similar  temperament  and  St.  Cvril,  his  successor,  waa 
his  nephew.  Hydatius  ( "Chron. II ;  P.  L  ,  LI,  874) 
calls  him  a  "most  learned  man",  and  dedicates  to hin 
an  Easter  table  for  100  yean.  St.  Jerome  infomaua 
that  he  did  not  come  forward  ae  a  pd^  teadier  be* 
fore  38.5  ("Contra  Htifin  ",  III,  18,  in  P.  L.,  XXIII, 
492).  After  his  election  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Alex- 
andria (.JS.^)  he  showed  himself  a  man  of  fjrcal  mti  I- 
leotual  gifts  and  cap.acity,  but  also  extremely  violent 
end  unaaraiNilous  in  the  choice  of  his  means.  His 
name  is  oonnected  with  three  important  historical 
erents:  the  decay  of  paganism  fai  Egypt,  the  Origcn- 
i.stic  controversy,  aiul  the  deposition  and  bani-sltnient 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom.  About  390  Theophilus  de- 
prived the  pagans  of  .Alexandria  of  a  temple,  probably 
with  the  consent  of  the  Kmpcror  Thco<lo8ius  I,  and 
apparently  deatroye<l  .several  other  temples  (Socrates, 
V,  16;  Amnuan.f  XXII,  xi,  7).  AmtenmiBd,aada> 
numMT  of  Ghristkns  w««  stain.  Wftii  TbeopUhH 

at  their  head,  the  Christians  retaliate<l  by  destroying 
the  celebrate<l  temple  of  Si  rapis,  on  the  ruins  of  which 
the  patriarch  erected  a  church.  He  also  erected  a 
magnificent  church  at  Canope.  In  .391  or  3!t2  Theo- 
philus was  requested  by  the  S^'nod  of  Capua  to  exert 
his  inftnance  to  end  toe  aohjun  at  Antiooh.  Uoin 
ever,  he  failed  to  establirii  peace,  and  it  was  only  in 
308  that  St.  John  Chrysostom,  with  the  assistance  of 
Theophilus,  succeeded  in  re-establishing  ecclesiastical 
communi»)n  between  Fl.ivian  and  Home. 

Until  399  Theophilus  Wits  reuiarded  as  a  friend  of 
Origen  and  the  (Migenists.  .NIany  of  the  so-called 
Qriganist  inonin  were  ainoi^  his  bert  frienda;  some  of 
them  Iw  appointed  to  eedentftieal  offices  and  digni- 
ties:  foreumple,  he  n.amed  Isidore  arehpres!)yter  and 
patriarclial  aM;o/(/?wii.<(,  imd  rai.s«><l  others  to  the  episoo- 
patc.  In  the  quarrel  betwe<'n  Johanne.s-Hufinus  and 
Epiphaniu.s-.Ieromc  he  took  the  side  of  the  first  (So- 
crates, VI,  10),  informed  Jerane  through  IsMore  hi 
396  that  he  should  show  note  respect  for  the  authority 
of  Us  bishop,  John  of  Jerusalem  (Epp.h^andfamfa; 
"Contra  Rufin",  III,  17;  "Contra  Johanncm 
Hieros. ",  37),  and  accused  St.  Epiphanius  of  anthrt>- 
pomorphLsm.  He  als4i  banishe<l  the  Egyptian  bishop 
Paulus,  an  opjjonent  of  tht;  Origenist^,  ana  reproached 
St.  Jerome  for  the  hospitahty  he  slmwed  him  (J^ 
rome,  "Cont.  Rufinum",  III,  17  and  78).  Between 
399  and  400  Theophilus  suddenly  altered  Ids  attitude; 
the  chief  motive  for  the  change  seems  to  have  been  a 
personal  quarrel  with  the  archpresbj'ter  Isidore,  well 
known  ;ts  a  friend  of  the  ()ri^;enists.  Isidore  had 
taken  chiu-ge  of  a  sum  of  money  and,  in  acconlanco 
with  the  expres.s  request  of  the  aonor,  did  not  infonn 
Theophilus,  who  suffered  from  a  "mania  for  buildiiuc" 
and  avarice  (St.  Isidore  Felus.,  Ep.  i,  152).  ^e 
patriarch  heard  of  the  matter,  however,  and  did  not 
shrink  from  the  vilest  slanders  against  Isidore  and 
even  acts  of  violence  fPall  .  VI;  Sozomcn,  \'I1I,  12). 
Isidore  fouml  protection  with  his  frien<ls,  the  monks 
of  Nitria,  whereupon  Theophilus  turned  against  them 
also.  At  first  he  set  the  anthropomorphic-minded 
monks,  the  enemies  of  the  Origenists,  a|^nst  them, 
although  he  liad  ctmderaned  their  \nows  in  his  Easter 
letter  of  399  (Sozomen,  VIII,  11;  C.vssian,  "Coll.". 
X,  2),  then  directed  against  tlirm  Ins  Ka.ster  letterof 
401  (P.  L.,  XXI,  773),  and  finally  condenmed  Origcn- 
ism  at  the  Synrxl  of  Alexandri.i  in  401. 

Then  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  soldiers  and 
armed  servants  he  marched  against  the  monks,  burned 
their  dwellings,  and  ill-treated  those  whom  he  cajv 
tured  (Pall.,  vii;  Socrates,  VI,  7:  for  Jerome's  concrat- 
ulations  to  Theophilus  st^'  Jerome,  Kj)  Iwwi). 
The  monks,  al>out  .UK)  in  number,  proceeded  first  to 
Palestine,  where  the  majority  of  tnem  settled  near 
Searthopolie;  the  four  Tall  Brethren  meanwhile  pc^ 
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eeedcdtoCVmitaatiiiopletoaA  proteetion  and  jo^^ 

frf)m  St.  John  Chrj-sostom  and  llHM'rnpcror.  Thco- 
philus  wius  8uiunioni-d  to  Const nutuiople  to  answer 
their  chargos,  and  thus  boRins  his  connexion  wiiK  the 
tnigtHiy  of  ChryHotitom,  which  soon  took  the  lirat  plucc* 
in  his  and  the  public  interest  (see  John  Chrybostoii, 
Baimt).  At  the  Synod  of  the  Oak  in  403  Theophilus 
•ooohtdBd  an  ec]uitable  peace  with  the  i>eraemited 
monks,  and  on  his  return  to  Alexandria  is  said  to  have 
a^ain  received  the  books  of  Origcn  (Sofirates,  VI,  17). 
That  Theophihi.s  may  \iu\  v  hct-n  really  very  "broiid- 
minded",  is  Hhown  by  ttie  fart  that  he  consecrated  the 

Ehilosopher  Syneuus  bi.shop  a)>out  410,  although  the 
ktter  had  not  yet  been  baptized^  and  had  stipulated 
that,  as  bishop,  he  might  retain  his  wife  and  adhere  to 
his  Platonic  views  (pre-exiatence  of  soul,  allegorical 
explanation  of  the  Resurrection,  etc.).  As  a  writer 
Theophilus  did  not  attain  much  prominence.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  Kaster  letter>i,  of  which  three  arc  extant 
in  a  Latin  trai\.slation  by  Jerome  (P.  L.,  XXII,  and 
P.  G.,  LXVf  63  sqq.),  he  wrote  "one  large  volume 
■gdnatOl^eB'*  (Cfennadius,  33),  of  which  some  frag- 
Dsnts  are  pnwrved  (collected  in  Gallandi,  "  BibL  veL 
p«tr.",  VII,  801-52;  P.  G.,  LXV,  33-68;  Zahn,  "For- 
•ehungen  zur  ricsch.  des  neutest.  K.inon.s",  IT.  Fr- 
langen,  1883,  p.  sqq.).  The  Caiion.s  iusonbe*!  l(j 
Theophilus  are  in  Pitra,  "Juris  cedes.  Gnecor.  hist,  et 
monum.",  I  (Kome,  1864),  M<>-<>19.  Inauthentic 
and  doubtful  writings  were  also  in  circulation  under 
TlMophihii's  name  OQennadiu^  38:  "Legt  et  tree  li- 
brae  eoo  noodne  titulakM,  eed  ungun  inoooMoaoe  est. 
NoovaUeeradidi"). 

b  addfticHi  to  Um  ■mtom  •hvady  OMBtlaiMd,  ooBMit:  Tuto* 

aoaev.  ffu(.  wof.,  V,  xxH;  StrLncifB  pBvrBDi.  Dial..  I.  6-7.  in 
£.,XX.  187-.S:  TiLLEMO.VT.  M^mmret.  XI  (Paris,  169S~1712). 
441-99.  C33-8;  Ckiluer.  gtntraU.  VII  ( Paris.  17^!»-r..-»). 

4.'tN  'IT;  Pn*T,  Orx^jine  (Piiris,  1907),  ilviii  sq.;  Vincevii,  //nf  <ri/i 
chliea;  quattiant*  inlrr  Throphilutn  Bffiplianium,  H%€ronumum, 
m^MnariM  Oriteni'  ei  intrr  Origmiia  patrono*  Jek.  Ckrytot- 
iMtiiai,  Rufinum  rt  monachot  SUritHtf  (Room,  1SB5):  Cavalt 
LERA.  Lt  frkUmf  d' Aruioekt  (Pkilib  1900.  S8S-4:  Xoai,  AinuaAM 
ton  CvTfn,  .<ofi<T  WhUm.  Wttkt  mm  mih^M  autm.  Jakr^ 
XXIII  tlWB),  761-74. 

Chxtb.  Baub. 


J,  Bnvo^la,  wi.sflntn  concerning  God,  is  a 
term  used  in  general  to  designate  the  knowlcd|i;e  of 
God  supposed  to  be  obtained  by  the  direct  intuition 
of  the  Divine  essence.  In  method  it  differs  from 
theology,  which  is  the  knowledge  of  God  obtained  bv 
revela<i<in,  and  from  philosophy,  which  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  Divine  things  acquired  by  human  reasoning. 
It  i.-*  often  incorrectly  confounded  with  mystiri.srn,  tor 
the  latter  is  properly  the  thirst  for  the  Divine,  the 
aspiration  for  the  invisiUe^  and  henoe  a  natural  mani- 
Isatation  of  Um  lelicioua  sentiment.  By  intuition  or 
iDdmfaiatioa  tlie  teitiated  Theosophists  are  eon- 
Bideml  to  be  in  harmony  nith  the  central  principle 
of  the  uni%-erse.  This  knowlidm'  of  the  secret  fore«"a 
of  n.afure,  of  the  true  relation  between  the  world  and 
man,  (rvcs  them  from  the  ordinary  limitations  of 
human  life,  and  gives  them  a  peeuliar  power  ovor  the 
hidden  foroea  o(  the  aBaenaavi.  Their  eaesptional 
faeulliea  are  aDsied  aa  experimental  proof  of  thdr 
stiperior  science;  they  are  flie  only  guaranfw  of  the 
truth  of  their  teaching.  'Ihey  are  said  to  tranMuit 
thi.s  truth  by  way  of  revelation.  Thus  theosophy 
apocals  to  tradition,  but  not  in  the  Christian  sen.se. 

(1)  India  is  the  home  of  all  theosophic  speculation. 
OUnmcre  waya  that  the  directive  idea  of  Hindu 
ehrilisatioD  is  theoeophie.  Ite  development  covers  a 
great  many  ap-s,  each  represented  in  Indian  religious 
lilerature.  There  are  fornie<l  the  IklsIc  principles  of 
f  hi  <iso|ihy.  Knriw  ledge  of  the  o<'Cult  law  s  in  miiure 
and  m  life,  tlie  intuitive  method,  superhuman  pciwen^, 
hostility  to  establisheti  religion  are  not  aH  Cq«ial!y 
apparent  in  each  age,  but  are  present  ooniunctively 
or  asparatrly  through  the  whole  course  of  its  history. 
The  early  Brmhmanic  writ  infra  contain  the  germs, 
wbieh  have  gradually  devcbpid  into  a  nth  vegctat  ion 


of  Meaa  and  b^efs.  Theee  ideas  are  organised  into 

.svHf etiis,  not  however  homogeneou.s  or  autonomous 
but  mixi-ii  witli  other  belief.  Then  they  leave  the 
sciiooia  to  act  upon  the  masses,  either  in  fonnniK  a 
religion,  e.  g.  Uuddhism,  or  in  penetratingpopular 
religions  already  existing,  e.  g.  Hinduism.  Tnus  the 
Upanishads  teach:  that  the  individual  soul  iaidentioal 
with  the  universal  soul,  henoe  the  doctrine  of  ad^iaflB, 
i.  e.  non-duality;  that  the  individtial  existence  of  the 
soul  is  a  state  of  suffering,  hence  the  doctrine  of  nam- 
sara,  i.  e.  metempsychosis;  that  the  individual  soul 
is  delivered  from  suffering  by  its  reunion  with  the 
universal  soul,  a  reunion  realized  by  .seizing  the  eo»> 
sciousness  of  identity  with.it,  henoe  the  doetrine  of 
mohui,  i.  e.  salvation.  Hie  basic  doctrines  of  the 
Vedanta  imd  Saukhya  systems  are  monistic  Panthe- 
ism, intuition  as  the  supreme  means  to  reach  truth, 
metempsychosis,  the  world  of  sciisi'  is  only  a  very 
little  part  of  the  category  of  things,  the  theory  and 
method  of  ."^jdvalion  strictlv  intellectual.  Theee 
svstetns  developed  from  the  Opankbads.  The  final 
oevelopmcnt  is  the  Yoga.  Yoga,  i.  e.  "one  who  fila 
himseli,  or  exercises",  refers  to  the  exercises  prao- 
tised  to  free  the  soul  from  the  body,  which  to  it  ia 
like  a  string  to  a  bird.  Some  of  these  exercises  were: 
to  rid  one's  self  of  mor.-d  faults  (though  the  mast  era 
do  nut  Mcree  as  to  wiiat  th«^e  faults  arej;  to  sit  in 
certain  painful  postures,  check  the  breath,  and  reduce 
thought  to  a  minimum  by  staring  at  the  tip  of  the 
nooe;  to  place  the  soul  in  a  partMMilar  part  of  the 
body,  and  so  gradually  acquire  mastery  over  it,  or, 
rather,  let  the  soul,  the  true  self,  acqiu're  m.iatery  over 
the  botly;  to  starve  and  learn  to  subsist  on  air.  or 
even  without  itj  to  concentrate  thought  by  medita- 
tion, i.  e.  In  thmk  of  nothing,  Tliyatui,  the  highest 
state  of  wliirh  JB  tiw  Cataleptic  trance  samadnit  1b 
which  mind  is  suppressed  but  the  soul  is  in  full  activ*- 
ity.  In  this  state  the  peraoo  is  a  iiiaAatsia,i.e.  master* 
aoid  and  can  enjoy  a  temfxirarj'  rplea.se  from  the  body 
which  it  leaves  to  go  roaming  about,  jH-rforniing 
wonderful  feats  on  material  nature  and  controlling 
other  less  jM>werful  souLs.  This  latter  was  the  eocret 
of  the  Yoga's  real  power  and  was  suppose*!  to  be 
done  by  a  transfer  of  soul.  When  the  soul  re-entcta 
the  bodjr,  the  Yoga  wakes  and  is  like  other  people. 
By  repeated  ejcereises  the  soul  can  become  so  strong 
that  it  secures  perpetual  release  from  the  b<xly,  thus, 
according  to  the  older  Yoga  teaching,  it  flies  to 
heaven  where  it  enjoys  great  hap{)ine.'^s,  riding  in  a 
celestial  car  attended  by  lovely  wonun  and  music; 
but  with  the  latter  Yogas,  on  breaking  all  bod^y 
bonds  it  formed  immediate  absorption  into  tba 
Supreme  Soul. 

(2)  Theosophic  teaching  comes  to  the  front  in  the 
thirtl  {)eriod  of  Greek  nhilosonhy.  Hence  it  is  found 
in  the  Jewish-Greek  pliilosopiiy  with  the  neo-Plato- 
nists.  The  theosophic  atmosphere  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  Orient  is  plainly  shown  in  I'lotinus.  The 
Gnostic  systems  reve.d  more  theo.sophv  than  theology, 
and  in  the  Jewish  Kabbala  is  found  a  theoeophy  mixed 
with  varioas  forms  of  magic  and  oocultwm.  The 
Tlrnais5ance  brought  into  n.odeni  thought  ne»>-Pla- 
tonisni  and  the  Kabbala,  e.  g.  Heuchlin  (d.  1492), 
Agrippa  (d.  1.">.'J')1,  Cardano  (d,  l.")7t;),  Paracelsus 
(d.  1540),  Weigel  (d.  I'lSS).  More  important  is  the 
teaching  of  Jakob  Holune  (d.  1024).  He  taught  that 
tlw  "eternal  dualism"  of  God  is  the  ultimate  causa 
of  all  evil;  tiiat  there  is  a  "dark"  negative  principle 
in  God.  which  evil  element  makes  manifest  His  good- 
ness. \\  uhout  this  there  would  be  no  revelation. 
Further,  were  it  not  for  this  princij)Ie  Gcxl  could  not 
know  llims<-lf.  liohine's  teaching  mfluenced  Utiader 
(q.  v.),  Schelling,  and  Hc>gel.  Tneoaophic  principlee 
colour  the  theology  of  Swedcnborg,  and  are  found  in 
the  group  of  modem  thinkers,  especially  neo-j9egel> 
ians.  who  claim  that  the  pxi.stence  of  God  is  known 
by  direct  intuition  or  by  a  sficciul  faculty  of  the  soul. 


Digitizeo  by  GcJO^u. 
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4  new  imparluMM  of  then  teMUngi  in  nodoii 

Aniight  ia  due  to  the  school  of  Modorn  thcosophy 
dating  from  tho  loundution  of  the  Theowophicjil 
Society  in  New  \  ork  City  liy  Madame  Blavatsky  in 
1875.  She  id  the  chief  aud  only  authority  for  the 
revelation  of  so-called  Tibetan  occultism.  A.  P. 
Sinneti  however  ums  the  tenn  Esoteric  Buddhiain. 
Thejr  daimed  to  have  the  true  sohition  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  universe  and  of  man  fnnn  the  Upani^ 
eluuls  and  Buddhist  Sutras  through  Oriental  savants. 
maJiiilrruin,  the  faithful  de|)ositori«a  of  a  profound  and 
superhuman  wtddoui.  In  fact,  a  great  part  uf  their 
nomenclature  is  derived  from  India,  and  they  seek 
there  for  a  iustifieation  of  teachings  drifting  about 
ill  modem  thought  and  derived  to  a  great  extent,  if 
ao^  iHloDbr,  from  neo-Platonic  and  Jewish  sources 
throng  the  Renaissance.  The  objects  of  t  he  society 
are:  to  form  the  nucleas  of  a  univernid  brotherhood  of 
humanity  without  distinction  of  race,  creed,  sex, 
oaste,  or  colour;  to  encouraRc  the  study  of  compara- 
tive reUgion,  philoaophv,  and  scioDoe;  to  investigate 
the  1IIMq>lainc(l  laws  of  nature  and  we  powers  latent 
hi  man.  This  last  clause  gives  occasion  to  include 
magic,  the  occult,  the  tmcannv,  and  the  marvellous 
in  any  and  every  form.  Ma«lame  HIavatsky,  with 
Colonel  Olcott.  went  to  India  in  1S7S.  Shortly 
after\vardH  li<  r  frauds  were  exposed  throuch  letters 
written  by  her  and  published  by  Coiumb  and  hi*? 
wife,  who  had  been  in  lier  service.  This  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Loudon  Society  of  Psychical  Research, 
which  in  Nov.,  1884  sent  R.  Hodgson,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge  to  investigate  (Kduiund  (larrett, 
"Isia  wry  much  Unveile<l",  London,  IMt.");  I'ranei.s 
Podmore,  "Studies  in  I'Hveliical  Heseareh").  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  the  t^hing  was  continued  and 
promuuted  by  her  disciples  Mrs.  Bastnt,  GoL  (Meott, 
A.  p.  eiimett,  and  othen. 

Modern  theoflophv  cbtinM  to  be  a  definite  setenee. 
Its  teachings  are  the  prtKltiet  of  thought,  and  its 
source  is  con.sciou.»(ne.s.s,  not  any  Divine  revelation. 
A.s  ;i  .-ii  ifHce  it  is  auppoaecl  to  Ix-  l)!i.s<'d  on  invest ina- 
tion  and  ejqierimentation  of  tlie  occult  laws  in  nature 
and  in  Imnuui  life.  Only  those  qualified  for  the 
iaqi^yjasn  gmsp  these  jawi^  andtbiy  gsin  from  this 
kiMnviedn  eertaui  superiMHiisit  powera.  Mm.  Besant 
calla  it  the  great  synthesin  of  life^  j.  e.  of  ri  lipiDn, 
science,  and  pliilosophy,  as  oM  tin umiilfnl  Imnian- 
ity,  proclaimed  in  :i  new  fnrin  suited  tn  tin-  jirrsent 
time.  Its  aim  is  tiiat  spirit  is  and  vnii  becoint^  th«; 
ma.ster  of  matter.  Hence  it  is  considered  as  a  protest 
against  materialism  wliich  teaches  that  thou^^t  and 
feeling  are  the  resutts  of  ^  aggregations  of  matter. 
Theoeophv  on  the  contrary  sees  in  matter  an  instru- 
ment ol  life,  and  in  thought  the  creative  and  moulding 
power  of  matter. 

The  ba.sic  teaching  of  thcosophy  is  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  humanity.  Hence  s])rings  the  preach- 
ing of  toleration  to  all  persons  anid  to  all  varietit^ 
of  bdief,  e.  g.  Buddhists,  Christiaiis,  Atheist  s.  It 
eonsiders  the  di£ferent  religions  as  methods  adopted 
by  man  in  the  search  for  God.  They  are  of  necessity 
Yirious,  l>fcaus<>  men  differ  in  tennx'rament,  tyjx", 
needs,  and  ntage.s  of  evolution.  Hence  they  arc 
difTerent  and  imjHrfeet  expressions  of  truth.  As 
such  it  says:  "we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  of  the 
world's  veligioos,  for  eaeh  has  it«  partial  truth  and 
its  ohatMtMiistio  immttiu  which  the  perfeet  man 
moil  aequira."  Hence  theoeophy  appeab  to  inen  as 
tiie  great  peacemaker,  for  if  teaclies  tnat  all  religions 
mean  one  and  the  R.anie  thing,  or  rather  that  they  are 
all  branches  of  a  single  tree.  In  this  sense  it  attacks 
comparative  mytholog^v  which  tries  to  show  that 
nligion  was  ongmally  the  fruit  of  man's  ignorance 
ana  will  disappear  with  the  inflrease  of  knowledge,' 
whereas  in  fact  religion  comes  firom  Divine  Imowledge, 
L  e.  thcosophy. 

The  principle  of  uui verbal  brotherhood  rests  upon 


the  "solidarity"  of  all  living,     all  that  is,  in  the 

one  life  and  one  consdousaess.  Solidarity  springs 
from  tlie  belief  in  the  immanence  of  (lod,  the  only 
and  external  life  manifested  in  tlic  multiphcity  of 
creation.  All  forces  are  external;  there  is  no  supei^ 
natunl,  enept  the  superituman  sad  ■upersensuoaa^ 
L  e.  powers  greater  thaa  thoas  imraudily  saarrised  by 
man,  which,  however,  eni  be  devdoped.  Ignorance 
therefore  makes  the  miracle.  Hence  there  is  no 
personal  dod,  and  for  this  rejii*on  Miwiame  Blava(«ky 
and  Mns.  licsant  say  that  thitisojihy  is  mf)re  readily 
embraced  by  Atheists  and  Agnostics.  Hence  ala6 
C^Iville  could  teach  that  the  spirit  or  soul  in  man  is 
the  onlv  real  and  jMnnaneQt  pert  of  his  being;  e\'ery- 
tliinB  ebe  pertauung  to  him  is  ilhisory  and  transitory'. 
Solidarity,  i.  e.  the  common  life  jtervadine  all  things, 
is  thus  ma<^le  the  ha-si-s  of  morality.  Heine  a  wrong 
done  to  one  Ls  done  to  all,  a-s  e.  g.  an  iiijury  inflictea 
on  one  part  of  the  human  organism  results  in  pain 
diffused  and  felt  throughout.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  told  that  God  is  ^ood  and  man  immortal,  that  the 
"  immanence  of  God  justifies  refi^n",  L  e.  tne  search 
after  Him,  that  all  things  move  to  good  and  to  man's 
benefit,  that  man  must  understand  and  co-operate 
with  ( lie  scheme  of  things. 

Man  h:i.s  .seven  as|)ert.s,  or  rather  is  a  Iwin^  com- 
poscni  of  8«'ven  principles.  These  are  viewed  in  two 
groups:  the  Quatcmarv,  corresponding  to  our  fttlimiJ 
nature,  i.  e.  soul  and  body,  the  mortal  part  of  man, 
the  products  of  evolution;  and  the  Triad,  correspond- 
ing to  our  spiritual  nature,  i.  e.  spirit,  for  thcosophista 
say  that  (-hri.stian  philoso|)hy  holds  the  threefold 
division  of  bo«ly,  soul,  and  spirit  in  man.  The 
(Quaternary  is  made  up  of  Sl/iula  Sharira,  i.  e,  physical 
bo<lyj  lAn{ja  Sharira,  i.  e.  astral  double"  Prana,  i.  e. 
principle  of  life;  Kama,  i.  c.  our  passional  nature. 
The  Triad  is  composed  of:  Mtttuu,  i.  e.  mind  or  the 
thinlcer;  BuddH,  1.  e.  the  dwelling-place  of  siiirit; 
Atnir,  i.  e.  8i)irit.  Hen<'e  we  find  Alnir-Buddhi  u.sed 
conjointly.  This  Triad  is  called  the  Immortal  Triad. 
It  is  united  to  the  Quatemarj-  by  Mnnos,  in  its<'lf 
viewed  as  Higher  Manas,  sending  out  a  Ray,  which  as 
Lower  Manas  is  imbedded  in  JtosM.  Tnus  KomO' 
Mantu  is  the  linlc  joininc  our  annil  to  ear  apiritiMl 
nature,  and  is  the  batue-groond  of  Vtt?»  stmgries. 
M;m  is  primarily  divine,  a  sjiark  of  the  Divitu-Iife; 
I  las  living  flame  pa-ssing  out  from  the  ("erilral  I'  lre, 
weaves  for  itself  coverings  within  whii  li  it  dwells 
and  thus  becomes  the  Triad,  the  Alma-liuildhif 
Miviijn,  the  Immortal  Self.  This  sends  out  its  Ray, 
which  becomes  encased  in  grosser  matter,  in  the  Kamic 
lx)dy.  in  the  Astral  Double,  and  In  the  pliysical  body. 
The  Astral  Double,  i.  c.  rarer  matter,  tlie  esaet  double 
of  the  physical  Ixuly,  plays  a  great  part  in  spirit  luU- 
istic  pheiHiiiiiMa  Tiie  Manns  is  the  real  I,  the  rein- 
carnating; egu  makes  the  human  personahty.  The 
(Juaternarv  as  a  whole  is  viewed  as  the  Personality, 
i.  e.  the  sfiadovv  of  the  Self.  In  fact  each  principle 
or  asiKH't  may  be  considered  a  Personality  m  so  fsr 
as  it  undervalues  Atma,  i.  e.  throws  its  sliadow  oyer 
Attna  and  prevents  us  from  seeing  in  cver>'thing 
Atnui,  i.  e.  the  One  Eternal  Existence.  The  se«T 
however  knows  that  Atma  is  the  one  realitv,  the 
essence  of  all  things,  that  Atma-Iiuiidhi  is  the  I^niver- 
sal  One  Soul,  itsi-lf  an  aspect  of  Atma,  that  Ahtu^- 
Buddhi-Manas  is  the  individual  mind  or  Thinker, 
that  the  shadow  of  ifonas,  oar  Aim^udtUri,  nudcea 
men  say  "my  aotd"  and  "thy  soul",  whereas  in 
reali'y  wr-  are  all  one  with  Alma,  the  Unknown  Root. 
After  death  all  of  the  Manasic  Hay  that  is  jmre  and 
unsoile*!  graiiuaily  ilisi-u! rmgles  it.srlf,  carrying  with 
it  such  of  hfe's  experiences  as  are  of  a  natun*  fit  for 
assimilation  with  the  Hisher  E2go.  The  Maiuisio 
Ego  united  to  Atma-Bitdahi  passes  into  the  Deva- 
chonie  state  of  eonseiousness,  rapt  in  bUssful  dreams 
colourfnl  by  the  ex)ierienees  of  the  farth-life.  This 
State  is  a  continuation  of  the  cartii-life  shorn  dI  iu 
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Borrows,  and  a  completion  of  its  noble  and  pure 
wishes. 

Theosophy  is  not  only  a  basis  of  religion;  it  is  aim 
a  philosophy  of  life.  As  such,  its  main  teachinfi;s  arc 
remcarnation  and  the  law  of  Karma.  Karma  is  the 
outcome  of  the  collective  life,  a  law  of  ethical  rau.«yi- 
tion.  In  the  past  incarnation  the  ego  hiul  ac<|uin'd 
certain  faculties,  set  in  motion  certain  rauflep.  The 
effect  of  these  causes  and  of  causes  set  in  motiun  in 

Srevious  incarnations  and  not  yet  exhausted  are  its 
[arma  and  determine  the  conditions  into  which  the 
ego  is  reborn.  Thus  inequalities  of  natural  gifts,  e.  g. 
genius,  of  temperament  and  of  character  are  ex- 
plained. The  law  of  pro^n>8s  is  the  law  of  involution 
and  evolution,  the  returning  of  the  Divine  Spark  into 
a  unity  with  Spirit  tiirough  various  reincarnations, 
which  are  viewed  as  a  process  of  purification.  Sin. 
poverty,  and  misery  are  the  fruits  of  ignorance,  ana 
are  graidualiy  n-moved  as  the  sjjirit  in  us  becomes  freed 
from  earthly  dross.  There  is  no  heaven  nor  hell.  Death 
is  the  paHsage  from  this  8tat«  of  life  to  another.  There 
is  an  evolution  behind  and  before,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  final  attainment  for  every  human  soul,  i.  e.  to 
bo  one  with  the  Absolute.    As  man  advances  in  this 

Erocess  his  spirit  becomes  stronger,  and  can  develop 
ktent  powers,  not  shown  in  ordinarj'  mortals. 
Criticism. — In  spite  of  a  Christian  ethical  phrase- 
ology, theosophy  m  reality  is  a  form  of  pantheism, 
ana  denies  a  i)ersonal  God  and  personal  immortality. 
Its  appeal  to  the  spiritual  in  man,  and  its  striving 
after  union  with  the  Divine  are  bas(>d  upon  a  contra- 
dictory mctaphysic,  an  imaginary  psychologj-  a 
system  of  ethics  which  n'rognizes  no  free-will,  but 
only  the  absolute  necessity  ot  Karma.  No  evidence 
or  proof  is  given  for  its  teacliing  except  the  simple 
statements  of  its  leaders.  The  denial  of  a  personal 
God  nullifies  its  claim  to  be  a  s))iritualistic  philosophy. 
Judging  it  as  presented  by  its  own  exjKjncnts,  it 
appears  to  be  a  strange  mixture  of  mysticLsm,  charla- 
tanism, and  thaumat urgic  pn'tensinn  conil)ine<l  with 
an  eager  effort  to  express  its  teaching  in  words  which 
reflect  the  atmosphere  of  Christian  ethics  and  modern 
scientific  truths. 

WmoHT,  Modem  Theotoffhv  (noHton  aiwi  New  York,  18M); 
BcHANT,  Thetttophifiil  .\fiiniuil.t  (I/ODdon,  Nrw  Vork  and  Sla<traa, 
1892);  l^urtt  on  the  llnlory  uj  HthQiont:  Cuthoiie  Truth  Sorirty: 
V,  Thtotophy  rLondun  and  .New  York,  1911);  Udlu  ThrvmpKy 
and  CkrittianUy  (Catholic  Truth  Society);  DB  Oranduaiiion, 
Lt  IaAum  HUu  in  wrica  Seirnc*  el  Rtiiaxon  (Paris);  Buhvelu, 
Manual*  di  Teo»ofia  (Homo,  1910);  Oltramche.  L'hisloire  dt* 
idttt  thiotaphiqiirt  dnni  I' Inde  (Paris);  Cmrkb  in  Tht  Month 
(Jan..  Feb..  .March.  1897). 

John  T.  Dkiscoll. 

Theotocopull,  Domenico  (El  Greco),  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  Spanish  artists,  b.  in  Crete,  between 
1545  and  1550;  d.  at  Toleilo,  7  April,  1614.  On  15 
Nov.,  1670,  the  miniature-painter  Giulio  Clovio 
wrote  to  Cartlinal  N.  Fameae,  recommending  El 
Greco  to  his  patron,  describing  him  as  a  Cretan, 
who  was  then  in  llome  and  had  bt>en  a  pupil  of 
Titian.  El  Greco,  however,  derived  very  little 
influence  from  his  master,  for  his  works,  beyond  a 
certain  influence  of  Bassano,  Haroccio,  Veronese,  or 
Tintoretto,  are  individual  and  distinct.  El  Greco 
came  to  Spain  in  1577.  He  signed  his  name  in  C?reek 
characters,  using  the  I^tin  form  of  hin  Christian 
name,  and  rei>ejifeclly  declaring  himself  as  a  native 
of  Crete.  He  apjjoared  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition  at  Tolixlo  in  15M2,  as  interpreter  for  one 
of  his  compatriots  who  was  accused  of  being  a  Moor; 
he  then  definitely  announced  that  he  had  settled 
in  Toledo.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage  or 
early  history,  nor  why  he  went  to  Spain;  but  in  time 
he  became  typically  Spanish,  anrl  his  paintings  exhibit 
all  the  characteristics  of  the  jwople  amongst  whom  ho 
resided.  From  ver>'  early  days  he  stnick  out  a 
definite  line  for  himself,  glor\-ing  in  cold  tones  with 
blue,  in  the  use  of  grey  and  many  varied  tones  of 
white,  and  in  impressionistic  work  which  foreshad- 


owed ideas  in  art  that  were  introduced  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later.  His  first  authenticated  portrait 
is  that  of  his  patron  and  fellow-countryman  Clovio, 
now  at  Naples;  his  last,  that  of  a  cardinal,  in  the 
National  Gallery.  His  first  important  commission 
in  Spain  was  to  paint  the  reredos  of  the  Church  of 
Santo  Domingo  el  Diego  at  Toledo.  He  may  have 
been  drawn  to  Spain  in  connexion  with  the  work  in 
the  Escorial,  but  he  made  Toledo  his  home.  The 
bouse  where  he  lived  is  now  a  museum  of  his  worka, 
saved  to  Spain  by  one  of  her  nobles. 

His  earliest  important  work  is  "El  ElBpolio", 
which  adorns  the  nigh  altar  in  Toledo,  but  by  far 
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his  greatest  painting  is  the  famous  "Burial  of  iho 
C<)uni  of  Orgaz"  in  the  Church  of  Santo  Tom6. 
The  line  of  ]K)rt raits  in  the  rear  of  the  burial  scene 
n-prescnts  with  infinite  skill  almost  every  phase  of 
the  Spanish  character,  while  one  or  two  of  the  faces 
in  the  immediate  background  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
be<«n  equalled  in  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world.  The  influence  of  EI  Greco  in  the 
world  of  art  was  for  a  lonj?  time  lo.«<t  sight  of,  but  it 
was  very  real,  and  very  far-reaching.  Velasques 
owed  much  to  him,  and,  in  modem  days.  Sargent 
attributes  his  skill  as  an  artist  to  a  profound  study  of 
El  Greco's  works.  El  Gnn-o's  separate  portraits 
are  marvels  of  discernment;  few  men  have  exhibited 
the  complexities  of  mental  emotion  with  equal 
success.  The  largest  collection  of  his  works  outside 
of  Spain  belongs  to  the  King  of  Rumania,  some  of 
the  paintings  being  at  Sinaia,  others  in  Bukarest. 
In  the  National  Gallerj'  of  London,  in  the  collections 
of  Sir  John  Stirling-NIaxwell,  the  Count««  of  Yar- 
borough,  and  Sir  Frederick  Cook,  in  the  galleries  of 
Dresden.  Parma,  and  Naph*,  and  in  the  possession 
of  several  eminent  French  collectors  are  fine  examples 
of  his  work.  But  to  study  El  Grea)'s  work  to  per- 
fection one  must  visit  Toledo,  Illescas,  Madrid,  the 
Escorial,  and  many  of  the  private  collections  of  Spain, 
and  his  extraordinarv  work  will  be  found  worthy  oi 
the  closest  study.  He  was  a  man  of  eccentric  hsusits 
and  ide^,  of  tremendous  determination,  extraordi- 
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of  Ilhodcs  Jn  the  8c\^nUuapd^^f,gj^^  SparUn  soldiers  and  aliu  s  fell 

^'  M  i'l^V  rr'Jv     j\  i  '  'wlh  liis  nicn  while  bravely  opposing  the  enormoua 
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tad  extreme  devoutnefls.  He  was 
a  eonfltant  attendant  at  the  sacraments,  made  com- 
plete arrangements  for  his  funeral  before  he  died* 
and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Santo  Tom6. 

C'o'-MKi.  Mrmoir  of  El  Greeo  (3  vnla.,  Madrid.  1U08):  BaMUB 
AMD  l^ruMD,  Demtnieo  ThtoloeopiUi  (P^riii.  Itfll). 

Onrna  Ghablhi  WiLUimoN. 

Thera  (or  Santoiun),  Diocesk  of(Santohino1,  in 
the  Cj'clades.  About  the  year  2(K)0  b.  c,  the  extin- 
guished, volcano  of  the  island  renewed  its  activitieii. 
deatroyed  the  population,  and  a  portion  of  the  itslanu 
wlueb  was  enguUed  in  the  sea.  In  236  b.  c.  another 
cniption  separated  the  island  of  TheriUiia  from  Thera; 
In  196  B.  c.  the  inlet  of  Iliera  nprau^  up  (I*alii«o- 
Kaimcni);  in  a.  d.  4()  appeareil  Thia  which  wjia  after- 
wards swallowed  upby  thesca:  in  1570  a  portion  of  the 
island  of  Thera  caved  in;  in  1573  and  1711  two  new 
iBlandaanMe;m  1866  Uierawaaanew  voloanwerwtk^ 
which  lasted  two  yean.  The  ancient  town  of  Thera 
has  bet>n  discovered  at  Haghios-Stephaiios,  near  Mcsa- 
vounu;  ihtf  Ptolemiew  estiiljlisihed  an  important  gar- 
rison there.  Sometime  after  the  eruption  of  the  ycjir 
2000  B.  c,  the  island  called  Calliste  was  repeopled  b^ 
the  Fhcenicians,  then  by  the  Doriaoa  vm>  named  it 
Thera  about  the  year  620  B.  c. ;  it  became  eucoeanvdy 
a  tributary  of  Sparta.  Athens,  the  Ptolemies,  and 
finally  t}ie  Romans.  It  is  believed  that  CliriHtianity 
was  already  introduced  there  in  the  second  century 
and  that  certain  tombs  belongctl  to  that  epoch  (Ililler 
voQ  Gartringen,  "Thera",  III,  195);  a  ver>'  old 
church  dedicated  to  Saint  Nlichael  and  other  rcry  Ofi-' 
cient  churches  have  been  found  there.  Tie  Si^feiofT 
Thera  was  a  sufTragan 
tfiidi  eeuturies  ((.Jclzer 
dt-r  Notitia;  episcopatuuu 
metropolitan  see  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  incorporation  of  the  iuand  with  the  Kii 
Greece  it  was  reduced  in  1833  to  a  biahopr 
rank  it  still  holds. 

Ia-  (^uicn  (Oriens  christ.,  T,  941)  and  HfiHer^von 
(lartrinjjen  (Thera,  III,  19S)  ^ive  a  lint  of  fwrnty" 
Greek  bishops,  of  whom  the  greater  part  are  ixjsterior 
to  the  sixteenth  centuiy :  this  list  could  eawih  be  cora- 
pleied.  In  1207  the  island  fell  into  the  rmwer  of  a 
Latin  lord,  himself  subject  to  the  Duke  of  Naxos;  the 
popdLition  (lecreiuse<l  continually  and  in  1457  there 
were  no  more  than  :«)()  |H>r8on8.  In  1566  Thera  fell 
under  the  domination  of  the  Turks  ami  took  the  name 
of  Deir-Menlik.  It  receivetl  the  name  of  Sanlorin 
only  in  the  Middle  Ages  from  Saint  Irene,  to  whom 
the  isbnd  had  a  special  devotion.  A  Latin  diocese,  suf- 
fragan of  Naxoe,  was  establidied  there;  a  number  of 
bislnjps  are  known,  who  belonged!  principally  to  the 
fourt<t^'nth  centurt-  (Le  (^iiien,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  1007-12; 
Kiilx'l,  •' Ilierarehia  <  at  In  .lu-a  metlii  a;vi",  I.  4.'><>;  II, 
252;  III,  309).  Thera,  ni  the  district  of  the  Cyclmles, 
numbers  15,000  inhabitanta,  of  whom  400  are  Cath- 
olics; 8  secular  priests:  1  pariah:  2  churches  with  a 
resident  priest;  and  6  chaneb.  There  is  abo  a  house 
of  I^zaristH,  a  convent  belonging  to  the  SLsterK  of 
Charity  and  another  to  the  Dominicsin  SiMt<  rs.  The 
bishop  has  jurisdiction  al.so  over  the  LslandM  of  Um, 
Amocgos,  SiphnoH,  Seriphos,  and  Melos;  the  liuit  only 
has  Catholic  inhabitants. 

Smith,  Dirt,  of  Gr.  ami  Horn.  Geog.,  a.  v.;  Pkofcw.  Histnire  du 
rwV.jf,  ,(  ,/...  tlf»  tileaniqueii  dt  Stmtorin  (Paria,  lsl2);  <"i<i\i.i.a, 
lirntral  tlaii*tic*  of  the  Ixlandof  Thera  (HannopolM,lH30).  inQreek: 
LAcaotX,  IUm  df  la  (irfrr  (I'ario.  1H53),  4M-M:  MaMS*.  Dt  M- 
mta  Thtra  (Lille,  1S74):  KocQoa,  &UMrtn  M  Mt  irupHana 
^tiki,  1S79);  TON  O&MWMoaM,  n«ni  (3  vob..  Berlin,  1899- 
MM):  Jltoiniw  tmOMem  (Room.  IMT),  MA. 

S.  Vailhe. 

Therms  Basilica,  a  titular  see  in  Cappadocia 
Prima,  sufifragan  of  Oesarea.  The  Greek  ''Notiti* 
epiaoopatuunP'  down  to  the  thirteenth  eentuiy  de- 
scribe the  see  as  the  first  suffragan  of  Oesarea.  Pter- 
haps  there  was  a  bishoj)  from  the  tiiii'- 1 if  St  Hanil;  in 
any  ease  four  others  are  mentioned:  1'  irmuiud,  present 


at  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  451;  Photinus,  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  under  the  patriarch  Gen- 
nadiU8(459);  Musonius,  exiled  by  Justin  I,  about  "jIS* 
Theodore,  present  at  the  Sixth  (K<'iimenieal  Council 
«>f  Constantinople,  osl,  and  at  the  Council  in  Trullo, 
692(LeQuion,''Orienschrist  .",  I,.?S9)  This  see  is  evi- 
dently the  city  whieh  Hien)rle.s  sS\  iiecdemus,  699,  2) 
names  Therma,  and  which  he  places  in  Cappadocia 
Prima  under  the  Cffisarean  metropolis.  It  may  quite 
probiibly  be  identifit^l  with  .^qua-  Sarvena*,  which  the 

Tabula" of  Pcutinger  places  on  tlie  road  between  Ta- 
vium  and  Capsarea,  the  same,  douhtletw.as  Sarvena,  a 
city  described  on  an  inscription  and  by  Ptolemy  (V,  6, 
1 2) .  This  would  be  to-day  Terzili  Hanmuun,  a  village 
about  twenty  hours  north  of  Cwsarca,  a  vilayet  of 
Angora,  where  there  are  hot  mineral  .snlfiliur  waters, 
still  fre(iu(  iitr«l.  .\  part  of  the  ImildinK  containing 
the  baths  is  of  Koman  con.'itructjon ;  a  Christian  in- 
scription has  been  found  thereon.  Tlierma,  which 
the  "Itinerarium  Antonini",  204,  places  also  on  the 
road  from  Tavium  to  Ceesarea,  must  be  lamuah  Fi»> 
heren  Sou,  a  mineral  roring  to  the  north  of  Kir  l^efair. 

Ramhat  in  BtUhNn  d*  eamtpmimm  luUMiqu*,  VTI  (PkHa. 
1888),  808  aq.:  Idsm.  Atia  JKmt  (LomIm.  1890).  p«a>iiii:  MOb- 
MMM,  «d.  Draov.  MMm  m  Mmrv,  1. 884. 876. 

S.  I^firniDfes. 

Thermopylae,  a  titular  acc  and  suffragan  of  Athens 
in  Achaia  Prima.  It  is  the  name  of  a  defilo  alM)ut  4 
miles  loncu  whose  prinoipal  paaaage  wm  barred  by  a 
wall,  which  the  Phoeidians  erected  against  the  Thci^ 

.saliiLna  ifl-tba-siixtli  rr  ritiiry  ».  c.  It  receives  its  name 
^<)jii,t»i«*Lot  Hjtfiiin.s  r:ill<  li  t«>-<hiy  l/Oiitra  (the  baths). 
Theh"  mtrie  minth  <tl  .luly,  4S()  h  r.,  I,<>om(las,  King 


G^uls  iM>n?trat(n  into  Greece  by  this  pass;  it  waatn 


ftten  tHut  .Afttiofr 
•by  ttio  RcMftuiiH  in 
Alaric,  King  of: 
vantatij  (inufcc 


'•TO 

lus  III,  King  of  SjTia,  was  defeated 
191  «.  c,  and  where  in  a.  d.  395 
the  (_ioths,  p;i.ssed  on  his  way  to  de- 
,  In  the  sixth  century  Justinisin  re- 
storetl  the  fortifications  (Procopius,  "De  aedlficiis", 
IV,  2).  After  the  Latins  in  1204  had  overthrown  th« 
Byzantine  Empire,  l^hermopyln;  waamade  a  Latin  dio- 
ce.se.  Many  letti  rs  from  Iimocent  111,  written  in  1208 
and  1210  to  Hi-shop  Arnulfus,  are  extant.  The  other 
bishops  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century 
are  mentioned  by  I^ Quien  ("Oriens  christianus",  III, 
847-850;  Gams,  "S<Tii>8  epi.«icoporum",  431;  Euhel, 
"Hicranthia  catholica  medii  avi",  I,  509;  275; 
III,  ^32) ;  but  many  of  them  were  only  titulars.  The 
see  is  also  n«ferre<l  to  shortly  after  in  the  "Liber  cen- 
suum"  of  the  Roman  Church  (eti.  Fabre),  II,  S;  it 
W.1S  never  a  (Ireek  dioee^e.  To-day  it  is  known  as 
Lycostoinos  on  the  bank  of  the  Maliac  Gulf  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phoiotia.  The  passage  is  less  diflicult  than 
formerly  because  the  alluvium  deposited  by  the 
Sperchios  has  caused  the  sea  to  recede  and  has  facUi- 
tated  a  road  between  the  waters  and  the  mountain. 
Smith,  Did.  of  Orttk  and  Roman  Ueog.,  a.  t. 

8.  VAOBi. 

Thessaloniaiu,  Epistlbs  to  tbb.  two  of  the  ca- 
nonical Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  This  article  will  treat  the 
Church  of  Thes.sii]onira.  the  aullienticif y,  canonicity, 
time  and  place  of  writing,  occiision,  and  contents  of 
the  two  Epistles  to  that  Church. 

I.  TBe  Church  or  Th£8Sau>nica. — .\ft<T  Paul 
and  Silas  ha^l,  during  the  .Apostle's  second  missionaiy 
journey,  left  Philippi.  they  proceeded  to  Thessa- 
lonica  (Sw^aXaWjtTj,  the  modern  Sjiloniki).  perhaps 
because  there  was  in  the  rit  \  ,i  ^yn.'ignpiie  of  the  Jews 
(.Acts,  x\'ii,  2).  Thessalomca  wsis  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  Province  of  Macedonia;  it  was  a  free  city, 
ruled  by  a  popukur  assembly  (cf.  Acts,  xvii,  5,  *lt  t6p 
Ai^)  and  magistrates  (cf.  v«me6,  M  rm>t  voXirdpxa>)> 
St.  Paul  at  once  began  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
Jews  and  proselytes.   For  three  successive  sabbaths 
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nc  explained  the  Scrinturra  in  the  synjvjogiie,  opening 
up  the  wiiy  and  graciually  leading  his  hrjin  rs  to  the 
tremendous  truth  that  there  was  iin'd  the  Christ 
should  die  and  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  that 
Jesus  whom  Paul  preached  was  in  very  truth  this 
Christ.  Some  of  the  Jews  believwl  mm  took  aides 
with  Paul  and  Silas.  It  would  seem  that  Paul  stayed 
in  the  city  some  time  thereafter,  for,  according  to  the 
reik  lin^'  <>{  Codex  Beza-  (fifth  centurj'),  and  the  Vul- 
gate and  Coptic  Versiuiis  (Acts,  wii,  4),  he  con- 
verted a  iarne  number  nut  only  of  proselytes  (rwr  t« 
vtHotUvww)  but  of  Gentile  (ireelis  (irai 'EXXi}iwr^.  In 
the  first  plaee,  it  is  unlikely  thut  a  large  niunoer  of 
tbeae  latter  were  won  over  to  the  Faith  duriiu  the  throe 
weeks  devoted  to  the  synagogues;  for  Paul  did  manual 
laJxnir  nipht  and  day,  «o  as  not  to  1k>  hurdeiisorne  to 
hi« converts  {i  ThesH.,  ii,  'J).  Secondly,  these  <-<(nvertM 
from  idolatry  (I  TljefW.,  i,  9)  would  M-areely  have 
become,  after  so  brief  an  ajwi-^tMl.ite,  a  "pattern  to  all 
that  believe  in  Macedonia  .n  1  i!i  Achaia"  (I  Thcts., 
i,  7).  Tliirdiy,  the  Church  of  Philippi  sent  alms 
twifls  to  PKul  at  TheHskmiea  (Phil.,  iv,  16),  a  fact 
whieh  seems  t"  indicate  that  his  sojourn  there  was 
longer  than  three  weeks.  He  this  a.s  it  may,  the  sig- 
nal success  of  Paul's  apostolate  among  Jew.'*,  pros«'- 
lytes,  and  Hellenes,  together  with  the  conversion  of 
■Ot  a  few  noble  hwlies"  (Act«,  xvii,  4),  aroused  the 
Jews  to  a  fuiy  of  envy;  they  gatheroa  together  a  vualb 
of  idleiB  from  the  aoom  and  set  the  wliole  city  in 
tumult;  they  beset  tlie  home  of  Jason,  found  the 
Af)ostle  away,  driiggeil  hi.s  host  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
politan  hs  and  chargwi  him  with  h.-irbouring  traitors, 
men  who  set  Jesus  up  as  king  in  place  of  Csesar. 
That  night  the  brethren  made  gi>od  the  escape  of 
their  teacher  to  Berea.  There  toe  Gospel  of  Paul 
met  with  a  much  more  eathtisisstie  reception  than 
that  aooorded  to  it  by  the  synagogue  of  Theaubnioa. 
The  Jews  of  that  city  drove  Paul  to  Berea  and  there, 
to<i.  stirred  up  the  mob  against  him.  He  left  Silas 
anil  Timothy  to  complete  his  work  and  went  to 
Athens  (.VctSj^ xvii,  1-15). 

II.  First  Epistle.  A.  AxUfkenlicily.  (1)  External 
Evidcnoe.  (a)  11  Thess. — The  strongest  external 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  sttthootioity  of  I  Thees.  is 
II  ThesB.,  which,  whatsoever  be  its  date  of  composi- 
tion, is  the  very  carlicitt  document  tliat  clearlv  pre- 
(»upi>os<'s  I  Thess.  to  have  h<-en  \vritten  by  Paul. 

\\)  Maniiscrii)t.s. — 'i  hi-  evidence  of  MSS.  alone  i.s 
such  lis  to  sn'l  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  beyond  all 
doubt:  it  is  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
(fourtn  eent.).  God.  Vatienaus  (fourth  eent.).  Mid 
God.  Alexandbnnus  (fifth  eent.);  it  is  h  the  CNd  Uilitt 
and  SjTiae  Versions,  which  tnu-e  its  aathfllltioify 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  s<-eond  rcniurv. 

(c)  The  Apostolie  I'.itlicts  ^i\c  cx  irir'nee  of  very 
early  use  of  the  Epi.stle  a.s  SaeriMl  Scripture.  St.  Ig- 
natius of  .\titioeh  (d.  A.  D.  110-17,  according  to  the 
dirooology  of  ilarnack  which  we  shall  follow  in  Uiis 
aitiele),  m  "Ek>h. X.  i,  probably  uses  the  iaiaXtfrrw 
vpoffr^X*"^,  pray  without  ceasing",  of  1  Thess., 
V,  17;  an<l  undoubtedly  had  in  mind  I  Thess.,  ii,  4, 
when  writing  to  th«'  Romans  (11,  i)  the  distinctly 
Paidine  thought  0{\u  vixat  i»6f>urap*CKflv  dXXA  0t^,  "  I 
will  that  ye  please  not  man  but  Gotl".  Because  St. 
Ignatius,  as  tlie  other  ApostoUc  Fathers,  cites  from 
menxny,  without  the  exactness  of  later  Fathers  and 
without  ever  mentioning  tlie  name  of  tlie  sacred 
writer  quoted,  Dr.  Inge,  the  Lady  Margaret  pro- 
fessor oi  <iivinity  in  the  Vniversitv  of  Qimbridge, 
.sjiys:  "The  evidence  that  Iirnatius  knew  I  ThessaJo- 
nians  is  almost  nil"  (cf.  "The  New  Testament  in  the 
Apostolic  Fathers",  Oxford,  HK).'),  p.  74).  Against 
sueh  scepticism,  the  clear  use  of  St.  Paul  by  tlie 
i^Mtolio  Fathtts  is  of  no  avail  Hamack,  who  can- 
not be  aoeused  of  ovmnuch  credulity,  thinks  that  St. 
Ignatius  of  Antiooh  nos.'je.iacd  a  collection  (»f  the 
Pauline  Epistles;  and  that  by  the  year  117,  St. 


Polycarp  of  Smyrna  had  a  «)mpletc  collection  (rine 

f'anzf  Sammlutw)  thereof  before  him  and  veritably 
ived  t  herein  (cf .  Chn)noIogie  der  altchristUchen  Lit- 
teratur,  1,  249,  note  2).  In  the  "Pastor"  of  Ilermas 
(a.  d.  140),  we  find  the  phrase  of  I  Them.,  v,  13,  "  Be 
at  peace  among  yoursdves"  (^ww^"*  ^avrsft) 
several  times,  umd  almost  as  it  ooeurs  in  the  Alexan- 
drian and  Vatican  Codices  (cf.  Hermiis,  "Simil.", 
VIII,  vii,  2;  "VLs."  III,vi,.3;  III,  ix,  2,  10;  Ill,xii,3). 

The  .\pologetic  Fathers  are  clear  and  to  the  jKiint. 
St.  Irerueus  (a.u.  lHl-9)  citesIThess.,  v,  23,  expresMly 
attributing  the  words  to  the  Apostle's  First  Kpistus 
to  the  Thessalonians  ("Ckintra  hsreses",  V,  vi,  1  in 
P.  G.,  VIU.  1138),  and  I  Thess.,  v,  3.  SB  the  saying 
of  the  Apostle  (ibid..  V,  xxx,  2  fa  P.  O.,  VII,  laW). 
Tertulli.an  quotes  at  length  pas.sagc8  from  each  of  the 
five  chapters  of  I  Thess.  to  prove  his  thesis  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  Ixidy  ("Liber  tie  resurrect lone 
carnis",  xxiv,  in  P.  L.,  II,  874);  and  u.ses  the  EpLstle 
against  Marcion  (".Vdv.  Marcionem",  V,  xv  in  P.  L., 
II,  641).  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  (a.  d.  190-210) 
very  often  eites  this  brief  letter— ef.  "FMagogus'', 

I,  v,  19  (Stahlin's  ed.,  I,  101)  and  "Stromata^,  I,  i,  6 
(Stahlin's  ed.,  II,  5)  Uk  I  Thess.,  ii,  5-7;  "Stromata", 

II,  xi,  4,  IV  xii  (Stahlin's  ed.,  Il,  138  and  286),  for  an 
allusion  to  I  Theas.,  iv,  3,  and  an  accurate  citation  of 
six  verses  (3-8)  of  the  same  chapter;  " Paslagogus", 
U,  ix.  Ill,  xii.  rV,  xxii  (Stfihlin's  ed.  I,  206  and  288, 
and  P.  G.,  VIII,  1352)  for  tlie  appeal  to  almost  every 
verse  of  I  Thess.,  v.  i.  e.  verses  5,  S.  13,  13.  19,  22; 
"Stromata",  I,  xi  (St&lilin's  ed.,  II,  31)  for  a  quota- 
tion fn>m  the  sjune  chajjter.  So  .stn>ng  is  the  external 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  I  The<s.  as 
to  convince  all  .schol.-irs  .s;ive  only  tlD'^e  who,  on  ac- 
count of  internal  evidence,  deny  to  Paul  the  authen* 
ticitv  of  all  his  Kin  !ks. 

CSU  lotomal  evidence.— In  I  Thess.  all  the  main 
Piuuae  doetrines  are  taught,— the  Death  and  Resur- 
rection of  Jesus  Christ  (i,  K);  iv,  14;  v,  10);  His 
Divinitv  andSoiLship  of  tlu-  livmg  (iod  (i,  9,  10);  the 
ret-urri ct ion  of  our  bodies  (iv.  I.t-I.S);  the  mediator- 
ship  of  Christ  (v,  lU);  the  call  of  the  natioiu  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Chrbt,  which  is  the  Church  (ii,  12).  sano- 
tificatiim  by  the  indwdling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (iv,  8). 
The  plain  and  dtreet  style,  the  mriter'ti  sffeetkmate 
concern  for  his  spiritual  children,  hts  impatience  of 
Judaizers,  the  preponderance  of  personal  over  doc- 
trinal st.'Ueinents,  the  frank  and  honest  .sell'-n-vela- 
tion  of  the  writer — all  thede  distinctiy  Paulino  char- 
acteristics argiM  stranAr  for  tbe  anthentieitgr  of 
this  letter. 

Baur,  the  prime  mover  of  neo-TOMngen  Ideas,  was 

the  first  to  wave  asii!i>  n-eklessly  all  external  evidence 
and  seriously  to  attack  the  authfMit  ieity  of  1  The?«. 
fn)m  internal  evid<'nr'e  lef."  Der  A[i<ist('l  I '  lulus", eil.2, 
II,  9^1).  He  was  followed  by  Nowatk,  '  Der  Ursprung 
dc8  Christcnlums"  (Leipsig,  1857),  II.  313;  Volkmar, 
"Moae,  Prophesie  und  Himmdfanrt"  (f/wptifc 
1807),  114;  and  Van  der  Vries,  "De  beiden  brieven 
aan  de  Thessalonicerisen"  (I^yden,  ISr*.*)).  The  n  bi- 
sons which  impel  B.iur  and  his  followers  are  tri\  i  j 
(i)  The  lack  of  doctrine  makes  the  letter  unwortli^  of 
P.aul.  We  have  noted  that  the  main  heads  of  Paul  a 
teaching  arc  included  in  this  short  let  to*.  Moreover, 
the  letter  is  a  most  touching  revelation  of  the  great 
heart  of  St.  Paul  and  as  such  alone  is  befitting  the  out* 
spoken  Apostle,    (ii)  The  Kpistle  is  a  clumsy  for- 

f;ery.  The  author  has  worked  up  his  story  from  .\cts. 
'aul  could  not  have  wiitiin  ii,  1 J  10  It  is 
far-fetchetl  to  compare  the  wim-s  inllieled  by  the  Jews 
upon  the  Church  of  Theasalonica  with  the  ills  they 
wrought  upon  the  Church  of  Judea.  It  is  un-Paulins 
to  set  Jewish  Christians  up  as  an  example  to  Gentite 
oonvsrte  (Baur,  op.  cit..  482).  These  purely  subjetv 
tive  objections  are  worthies?.  The  Apostle  was  too 
broad-mimled  to  be  tie<l  down  to  the  narrow  ideas 
of  Baur.   True,  in  his  later  letters — to  the  Romans 
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led  Corinthituu  aad  GabltMn,  for 

miRht  not  look  for  the  juxtaposition  of  Jewish  with 
Cnitile  ChnslKiiLs;  but  the  Judiiizors  were  not  ao 
tn>uMcj»oine  to  I'aul  when  he  wrote  tothoTlmMb* 
iotuiinH  sm  whea  be  wrote  to  the  Romans. 

(iii)  The  exprcaaion  t^Bart  8t  iw  atrcAt  ^  Vr*  «ft 
rAot.  "the  wrath  hath  come  upon  them  unto  the 
and''  (it,  16),  naUuvlly  rafen  to  the  dcstnictioa  of 
Jerufialem  (a.  d.  70)  as  an  accomplished  punishment 
of  the  Jews  for  killing  the  Lord  Jesus.  This  is  an 
tnnwarranted  ivwiiinpt  i<iM,  T\\o  jihnvso  «ii  rAo*  in 
indeBnitej  it  has  no  dclinitc  iirlicic  nor  any  defining 
quaUScativo;  it  modifies  t^Bagt  and  refers  to  no  defi- 
nite end  either  accompH-^he^l  or  to  be  accomplished. 
St.  Paul  indefinitely  but  surely  sees  the  oncoming 
end,  reads  the  easily  legible  writing  on  the  wall,  and 
Interprets  that  writing:  "The  wrath  [of  God)  hath 
come  up  m  flicm  even  unto  making  an  end  of  thrm". 
(iv)  Bjuir  (oj).  rit.,  ^S.^)  finds  the  eschatoloKj'  of  the 
Epistle  un-Paulinc,  In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corin- 
thians, Romans,  and  Galatian5,  for  instance,  there  is 
ao  dmng  into  the  future,  nothing  said  of  the  Parousia, 
or  second  coming  of  Jesus.  But  the  reason  is  clear,— 
thtme  to  whom  Paul  wrote  his  great  and  later  Epistles 
h:ul  nf)t  the  escliatoIoRical  difficultiw  of  the  Tneasa- 
loniaiis  to  infTt.  He  jutapted  his  letters  ti>  the  wants 
of  those  to  will  nil  ho  wrote.  Tiie  very  f;i<t  that  the 
apprehension  of  an  immediati>  Parousia  is  not  men- 
tioned in  tiie  later  fetters  would  have  prevented  a 
forfiEer  bom  palming  off  as  Pauline  auofa  an  nnnmal 
topic. 

B,  Canonicitu. — The  two  Epistles  to  iho  Tliessa- 
lonians  .arc  iuofudcd  amonp  the  canoniciil  books  ;u> 
ccptcd  by  the  Co:iii(  il.s  of  i!h'  \'atiean,  of  Trent,  and  of 
Florence,  a  id  are  among  the  homotognnmena  of  all 
early  lists  of  canonical  New-Testament  .^criptuna;  for 
instance,  to  mention  only  suoh  early  lists  as  aooord 
irith  the  raeeived  enami  of  TVeat,  these  two  EpiBtles 
are  listed  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment  (a.  d.  19.^ 
20.5),  in  the  canons  of  St.  Athana-sius  of  .\lcxanilria 
(a.  d.  37.i),  of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  (a.  d. 
397),  in  which  Saint  Augustine  t(K)k  part,  of  St. 
Epiphanius  (a.  d,  403),  of  Innocent  1  (a.  d.  405),  and 
of  Qelasius  (a.  d.  402).  In  fact  there  can  be  no  reap* 
■on  wlwtooeTer  to  donbt  the  eanenidty  of  either 
letter. 

C.  Wins  and  Plnee. — The  Uxtus  reeeptus,  at  the  end 

of  the  two  I]pi>t ci\  cs  a  sdbsrriiition  (^tntiiiR  that 
they  were  written  from  .\thens  {iypdipft  iw6' Affr/pwy); 
and  this  8aine  .siibscriiitioii  is  contained  inthe(n"cat 
uncial  codices  .\,  H',  k^  1/  —  that  is,  Alexandrinus 
ffointh  oenturj' ) ,  V.aticanus  (fifth-centurj'  corrector), 
IfooiiaeMis,  and  Aogelicus  (both  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury); it  is  likewise  translated  m  important  Latin, 
Syriae,  and  Coptic  MSS.  None  the  lew,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  letters  were  written  (hiring 
Paul's  first  stay  in  C^orintli.  Timothy  h.ad  been  sent 
to  Thessalonica  by  Paul  from  Athens  1 1  Theas.,  iii,  2). 
Hence  some  Fathers  itifern-il  that,  i>u  this  miaBaon, 
Timothy  brought  along  1  Tbeas.  The  infcrenee  m 
As  Rendei  Hwra  aaya  tn  "The  Expoaitor'' 
(1S0S\  171,  Paul  may  have  sent  another  letter  from 
Athens  by  Timothy  to  the  Thes.saloniana.  He  cannot 
havi-  seni  I  Tliess.  from  there  by  liim.  Paul  clearly 
states  that  Timothy  had  n-tumed  from  Tliessalonica 
before  the  writing  of  I  Thess.  (cf.  iii,  6).  Whither 
did  he  return?  I  Theea.  does  not  state.  Acts,  xviii, 
5,  supplies  at»w«r.  When  Tfanotfay  returned  from 
M:ire  |f<nia  with  .'^il.a.s  to  Paul,  the  .Spostle  was  at 
Corinth.  The  news  bmught  him  by  Timothy  was 
the  oec.osiim  ni  I  'flies'-.  Moreo\(T,  in  tlie  Ki^'^ctiii^ 
with  which  (  :irl|  li  tter  bejtin.s,  the  nanu«  of  Paul, 
BBvantlS  (i  >  '  l  tsi,  and  Timothy  are  grouped  to- 
ntiber:  and  we  know  that  the  three  were  tosether  at 
GWinth  (.Acts,  xviii,  5)  during  Paul's  firat  visit  to  that 
tHjief.  also  II  Cor.,  i,  10).  Wc  have  no  proof  that 
tiMgr  were  ever  elsewhere  together.   I  Thess.,  then, 


was  written  during  the  eif^teen  monCha  Paul  atayed 

at  Corinth,  i.  e.  in  the  year  48  or  49,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Hamack,  "Chronologic  der  altchrist- 
lichen  Littenitur"  (Lcinzin,  is'jTj,  1,  717;  in  the  yejir 
53  or  54  according  to  tne  commonlj'  received  scheme 
of  Pauline  chronolog>'.  Both  letters  are  generally  con- 
aid«ed  to  be  the  earliest  extant  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
Some  few  now  deem  it  proved  that  Paul  wrote  to  the 
South  Galatians  even  before  he  wrote  fo  the  Thes.'wi- 
lonians,  cf.  Zahn,  "Einleitung  in  dius  \cue  Testa- 
ment" (U-ipzig,  1S97),  I,  138. 

D.  OcatJii on. —ll&viag  arrived  at  Athens,  Paul  .at 
once  set  himself  to  convert  the  Jews,  proselytes  and 
Gentiles  of  that  city.  Amonstbe  latter  he  met  with 
small  eiieeeaB.  The  Epieureana  and 


unu.sually 

Stoics  for  the  most  part  rated  him' as  a  talkative 
lounger  in  the  agora  and  either  berated  him  with  ridi- 
cule ujion  the  Hill  of  .Ares  or  waved  him  a.side  (Acts, 

xvii,  lt>-32j.  Meanwhile  he  tremble^l  for  the  Church 
of  Thes.salonica.  So  long  as  he  had  been  there,  only 
the  Jews  .strove  to  Set  his  work  at  naught;  now  in  his 
absence,  theOentifeB  joined  the  Jews  (I  Theas.,  ii,  14), 
and  made  a  vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  faitn  of  lua 
children.  Paul  yearned  mightily  to  see  their  face 
once  more.  In  his  intense  affection  and  concern,  he 
brciiks  away  from  his  wonted  first  plural:  "We  willed 
to  have  come  to  you,  even  1,  Paul,  and  thut  ntire  and 
again;  but  Satan liindered  us"  (ii,  18).  The  hindrance 
wrought  by  Satan  was  probal:)ly  a  security  against  his 
return  fivea  bv  Jaaim  and  some  friends  (Act^  xvii, 
9).  Bemgtnisible  to  fottow  the  yearnings  of  his  neart, 
Patil  sent  Timothy  to  save  the  flock  from  thi'  ra\  enitig 
wolve.s  (I  The.s-s.,  ii.  21.  The  Arts  make  no  nutrition 
of  this  h'gatKin  of  riinothy  from  .\thens  to  Thessa- 
lonica.   \ot  long  after,  Paul  left  for  Corinth  (Acts, 

xviii,  1).  Thither  Timothy,  irilO  returned  from 
Theasalonica.  broufl^t  back  an  eyewitneaa's  testi- 
mony as  to  the  conditbns  of  the  faithful  of  thalt  city. 
Renilel  H.arri^  in  "Tlie  Erqiositor"  fIS0<51,  167, 
think'!  th.at  the  The-ssalonians  sent  Paul  a  letter  by 
Timothy  and,  to  make  gno<l  his  theorv',  app<':i!s  to 
1  The-s  i.,  i,  2,  .'>;  ii,  1,  .'S,  »-13;  iii,  .3-6."  There  may 
be  some  ground  for  such  conjecture  in  "Weabo"  («al 
piA)  of  I,  ii,  13;  "Also  I"  (KiyA)  of  I.  iii,  5,  and  in 
'*yoa  have  a  good  remembrance  of  us  always" 
(iX""«  A*"*'*"  ^M**"  dya9^p)  of  I,  iii,  0.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  whether  by  letter  or  by  word  of  mouth,  Tim- 
othy full,  infi  rimil  I'mil  of  the  needs  i>f  the  Chri.sti.an 
aimiiiunity  at  1  liessjiliuiicji;  and  t  liese  iiet'ds  were  the 
occasion  of  the  lirst  Epistle  to  tliat  community. 

E.  Conlcnis. — No  other  letter  of  Paul  t<»  a  Church 
is  so  free  and  easy  and  epist^jhiry  as  is  this  fetter;  it 
defies  strict  doetnnal  ana^yaia*  and  is  far  more  iwr- 
Bonal  than  doctrinal.  Merely  fbr  the  sake  of  stnne 
divi.sion,  we  may  consider  ch.aptcrs  i  and  iii  as  jwTsoiial, 
chapters  iv  and  v  as  doctrinal.  (1)  Personal  part — a 
mi.«ionary's  free  outpouri:in  of  a  noble  heart's  j'eam- 
ings. — He  is  filled  with  joy  at  hearing  how  they  stand 
fast  by  the  faith  which  he  pPBached  to  them  (i^  2,  8); 
fondly  talks  about  hia  kDom  nnd  about  his  staj 
with  them  (i,  9-ii,  12) ;  thanks  God  for  the  way  th^ 
received  from  him  the  word  of  God  (ii,  13  U));  deU» 
cately  hints  at  his  appreheiisiuns  for  th<  in,  by  telling 
how  at  .\thens  he  yearnefl  to  S4'e  them,  how  he  sent 
Tiinoth}'  in  his  stewl,  how  relieved  he  now  is  ."s  Tim- 
othy's message  has  brought  him  {K>ace  of  mind 
(ii,  17-iii,  10).  Then  follows  a  bria  and  beautiful 
praver  whieh  sums  up  the  yearnings  of  the  great  soul 
of  the  Apostle  (iii,  11-13). 

(2)  Doctrinal  jiart  .  -With  this  prayer  ends  what  is 
HKMiit  1(>  lie  fn-r  epi-t < ilarv .  \'<nv  follows  a  little 
phr:us«!  of  traii-^u  ioii  — "  For  the  rcMt,  therefore, 
nrethren" — and  a  t  horf)up;hly  Pauline  and  direct  ex- 
hortation upon  how  they  "ought  to  walk  and  to 
please  God''  by  puritv  (iv,  1-8),  brotherly  love 
(iv,  f>-10V,  and  peaceful  toil  (verse  11).  The  peace 
toil  had  been  disturbed,     a  fanatical 
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lethargy  due  to  the  supposed  oneomins  Parousia. 
Henoe  the  eschetoloiaeel  peaavn  that  foUowa.  The 
brethren  who  have  medwill  have  part  in  the  Second 

CominK  juHt  .aH  the}'  thnt  rirr  now  alive  (verM  13-17); 
the  time  of  the  Parousiu  is  uiufrtain,  m  that  watrh- 
fulncjw  and  not  li  lli  ir^ry  urr  m'«Mlrd  (v,  l-lli.  Thu 
letter  ends  with  a  «*ru;H  of  pithy  and  pointin]  oxhortu- 
tions  to  respect  for  their  religious  teachers,  and  to  the 
other  virtues  that  make  up  the  glory  of  Cnristian  life 
(v,  13-33);  the  Apoetolic  benediction  and  salutation,  a 
requo.st  for  prayers  and  the  obaigethet  the  letter  be 
reiwl  in  pubhc  (verses  23-28). 

III.  Second  Kpistle.  A.  Aulhenlicily.  (1)  Ex- 
ternal Evidence. — MS.  evidence  i.H  the  same  Un  II 
Then,  m  for  I  Thess.,  so,  too,  the  evidence  of  the 
aneieot  veraione.  The  Apostolic  and  Apologetic 
FIlitherB  are  more  clearly  in  favour  of  II  Theas.  than 
of  I  Thess.  St.  Ignatitw,  in  Rom.,  x,  3,  cites  a  phrase 
of  II  Thess.,  iii,  .5.  th  r^v  inronoriiw  rov  XfnffroO,  ''in  the 
t):itii  fK'c  of  Christ".  St.  Polyciri)  (XI,  3)  nfcrs  the 
letter  expressly  t«  I'aul.alt  hounh.  by  a  8lip  of  the  mem- 
ory, ho  takes  it  that  the  /\i>o>tli'  nlorifs  (II  Theses.,  i, 
4)  in  another  .Macedonian  Church,  tliat  of  the 
Philippians;  eLnewhere  (XI,  1)  Polycarp  uw.i  II  Thess., 

iii,  15.  St.  JuMin  (about  a.  o.  150>,iB  "Dielog.", 
xxxii  (P.  G.,  VI,  644),  seenw  to  have  In  mfaid  the 
eschatolonical  lanRUime  of  ilii-i  li  ttcr.  Rcsjilcs  it  is 
act  down  lis  Pauline  in  the  Canon  i.f  Murcion  (about 
A.  D.  140). 

(2)  Internal  Evidence. — The  litcrarj'  dependence 
of  II  Thess.  on  I  Thess.  cannot  be  gainsaid.  The 
writer  of  the  former  must  hftve  writteo  tiie  latter,  and 
that  too  not  verv  long  thereafter.  11  Theas.,  ii,  15. 

and  iii,  6,  arc  to  fx-  exjilaincd  by  I  Thess.,  iv,  1-S  and 
11.  The  style  of  the  two  letters  is  admittc<lly  iden- 
tii  :il;  the  praviTs  (I,  iii,  11,  v.  2;{;  II,  ii,  16,  lii,  10), 
greetings  (I,  i,  1:  II,  i,  1,  2),  thanks  (I,  i,  2;  II,  i,  3), 
and  transitions  (I,  iv,  1 ;  II,  iii,  1)  arc  rcni.irkably  alike 
ia  ionn.  Two-thirds  of  II  These,  ia  like  to  I  Then, 
in  TOednilary  and  style.  Moreover,  the  atrqeture  of 
the  Epistle,  its  subject-matter,  and  if.s  afTertionate 
outbursts  of  prayer  for  tlie  recipi'  iit.-^  im  ]  of  I'xhorru- 
tion  arc  .all  fleciiledly  P.nihm-  rhar:K  !<-riM  n-s.  The 
arnumcnt  from  internal  cvidentre  i.s  .so  strong  as  to 
have  won  over  such  critics  as  llarnack  (Chronologie, 
1, 238)  andJOlicher  (EiDteitua|{,40).  Schmiedel,  Uolti- 
mann,  Weiaadcer,  and  othera  deny  the  force  of  thia 
armiminit  from  internal  evidence.  Its  very  ."similarity 
to  I  rh''s.s.  in  vor.abulary  and  style  i.s  made  t«  mili- 
tate .air.'unst  thf  uut  lnut  irit  v  of  II  Thess.;  the  letter  is 
too  Pauline;  the  author  was  a  clever  forger,  who, 
some  sixty  years  later,  t<K)k  up  I  Thess.  and  worked  it 
over.  There  has  been  no  motive  assigned  for  auoh  a 
torfsery',  no  proof  given  that  any  Dost-ApoefeoUe 
writer  waa  so  cunning  aa  to  peUa  off  toia  letter  aa  a 
Pauline  imttatton. 

K-if'h:itolo>jy  of  Paul. — The  chief  objection  in  fh.at 
the  e>K•hatolol^y  of  II  The.ns.  eontradicl-s  that  of  I 
Thes.<<.:  the  Utt'T  i.s  in  this  un-Pauline.    In  I  The-w., 

iv,  1 1-v,  :i,  th<!  writer  says  the  Parousia  i.H  imminent;  in 
II  The,sd.,  ii,  2-12,  iii,  1 1 ,  the  writer  sets  the  Pjirousia 
n  king  time  off.  NonpCathoUoa  who  hoki  the  Fauliae 
authoinihin  of  the  two  letten  fj^enerally  admit  that 
Paul  privlicted  the  second  commg  would  be  within 
his  own  lifctimf  and  d«^em  that  the  signs  narrated  in 
II  Th'  --  ,  II,  pn  luilr-j  to  that  coming  do  not  imply 
a  long  interval  nor  that  Paul  eX|MM-ttKl  to  die  before 
theae  aiKD.**  occurrol.  Catholics  in.sist  that  Paul  can- 
aot  have  aaid  the  Parouaia  would  be  during  his  life* 
lime.  Had  be  saM  so  be  would  have  erred:  the  in- 
spired word  of  Ciod  would  err:  the  eTor  would  bt*  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  more  than  of  Paul.  True,  the 
Douay  Vcr-iion  seerns  t<>  unply  that  th<'  Parou.sia  i-<  .at 
hand:  "Then  we  who  .an-  alive,  who  are  left,  shall  l>e 
taken  up  together  with  thorn  in  the  clouds  to  meet 
Chriat.mto  the  air,  and  so  shall  we  alwaya  be  with  the 
LaRl"^aThaai^lr,  le).  The  Vulsate  ia  no  elaaiw: 


Hellenistic  syntax  parallfls  the  .\ttic.  The  sentence 
is  conditional.  The  two  piirticiples  present  stitnd  for 
two  futures  prertnled  by  tl;  the  participles  have  the 
place  of  a  protasis.  The  translation  is:  "We,  if  we  be 
alive — if  we  be  Icftylon  earth  L  shall  be  taken  up  "  etc. 
A  similar  construction  is  used  by  Paul  in  I  Cor.,  jo.  29 
(cf.  Moulton,  "Grammar  of  New  Testament  Cmot", 
Eflinburgh,  1903,  I,  230).  St.  Paul  is  here  no  more 
definite  about  the  time  of  the  Parousia  than  he  was  in 
I  Thess.,  V,  2,  when  he  wrote  "that  the  day  of  the 
I^)rfl  shall  .so  come,  as  a  thief  in  the  night."  There  is 
in  St.  Paul's  eschatology  the  very  same  indefinitencas 
about  the  time  of  the  Parousia  that  there  is  in  the 
eschatological  aayini^  of  Jesus  as  related  in  the 
S3moptic8  (Matt.,  xxiv,  5-45;  Mark,  xili,  7-37;  Luke, 
xxi,  20-36).  "Of  that  day  or  hour  no  man  knoweth, 
neither  the  antjcls  in  he.aven.  rn'V  the  Sin,  but  the 
Father"  (Mark,  .xiii,  32).  In  the  (ieivjsit  of  faith 
given  by  the  I'atlior  to  the  Son,  to  be  given  by  the 
Son  to  the  Church,  the  time  of  the  Parousia  was  not 
contained.  We  readily  a<lmit  that  St.  Paul  did  not 
know  the  time  of  the  Parousia;  we  cannot  admit  that 
he  knew  it  wrong  and  wrote  it  wrong  as  the  in^^pired 
Word  of  God  and  a  part  of  the  deposit  of  faith. 

.\h  for  the  further  objection  that  the  aimealyptic 
cliaraiMer  of  ii,  2-12,  is  iX)st-Pauline  arnl  (h-jieiKlent 
u[M)n  so  late  a  composition  as  the  Apocalypee  of  John 
(a.  d.  93-90)  or,  worse  still,  upon  UM  KcTO  redMma 
atoiy  (Tadtua,  "Hist.".  11,  viuh  we  MMwer  that  thia 
aaaertion  ia  mtirely  gmtuitoaa.  St  Paul  got  hie 
apoealyptic  ideas  from  the  ver>'  siime  .siourre  tls  John, 
that  is  either  from  revelation  to  hinis«<lf  or  from  the 
Oil!  Tt'stiimfutorfrom  tnuhtioii.  M<<>\  of  the  details 
of  his  apocalyptic  dcHcription  of  the  Parousia  are 
given  in  other  apocol^'pscs  (I  John,  ii,  IS;  M;itl., 
xxiv.  24;  Luke,  xxi,  8;  Marie,  xiii,  22;  Dcut.,  xiii,  1-^5; 
Eaeeh.,  xxxvKi  and  xxxix;  Dan.,  vii-tx,  xi,  xii,  etc.). 
Tlie  man  of  sin.  .^nti)  hrist ,  Bcli.al.  the  well-nigh  com- 
plete triumph  of  evil  just  before  the  emi  of  time,  (he 
alino.st  iteneral  ap08ta.sy,  tlir  jMirii  iii  s,  ,in<l  ofh.er  items 
arc  features  familiar  to  Old- r»ustamcnl  and  New- 
Testament  apoealyptic  writing. 

D.  Canomeity. — ^The  canonicity  of  II  Theee.  haa 
been  treated  topther  with  that  of  I  Theaa. 

C.  Time  ana  Place. — II  Thess.  wn»  writ  ten  at 
C«)rinth  not  long  after  1  Thess.,  for  both  Timothy  and 
Sill-  :tr<'  .still  with  Paul  (i.  11,  :iii<l  the  silence  of  the 
Act.s  shows  thiit,  onee  Paul  left  Corinth,  Silas  was  not 
again  his  companion  in  the  tninistr>'.  There  socm  to 
be  allusiona  in  iii,  2.  the  troubkiius  stay  of  a  year 
and  a  half  at  Oorinth  (.\oCa,  xviii);  in  ii,'  14,  Ut  the 
letter  (juite  recently  written  to  the  Theawlonians; 
and  in  ni,  7-9,  to  the  ministry  of  Paul  among  them  aa 

not   loTlK  p;LSM>r|. 

I).  Ocoi-^iiin. — -The  escha' -  i!o)ry  of  I  Tln's.s.  had 
been  misunderstood  by  the  Th.'s-sMlouians;  they  imik 
it,  the  day  of  the  lyord  was  :it  hand  ui,  2);  they  were 
overwrought  by  the  exaggerat  ions  of  some  meddlea 
and  perhaps  by  a  forged  letter  which  purported  to 
have  come  from  Paul  (ii,  2;  iii,  17).  Moreover  the 
disorderly  eonduet  of  ■ioiiu-  (iii,  tl,  11)  gave  the 
Apostle  no  little  eoneeni;  this  eoiictrn  he  showed  by 
the  letter. 

E.  Contents. — The  three  chapters  into  which  the 
letter  is  now  divided,  aptly  analyse  the  thought.  In 
the  fiiat  chapter  are  a  greeting^  thanksgiving  for  the 
faith  and  bve  of  the  Thessalontans,  ana  an  amurance 

of  Divine  rec-ompeuse  to  them  and  to  their  prrs.H'u- 
tors.  In  the  seeoivl  ehaj)ter  is  the  m.ain  thouiiht  of 
the  letter— the  esehatol'mv.  Certain  signs  are  de- 
taile*!  which  must  precetle  the  Parousia.  Until  these 
signs  ap|)ear,  there  ia  no  reaf>on  for  terror  or  taking 
leave  «  their  aenaea.  The  third  ohaptar  ia  the  ubum 
Fauline  leqiMat  for  prayers,  a  charge  to  atMiiil  te 
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digarderljr,  a  truty  Pauline  alluaion  to  tho  example  he 
Mt  Umd^  and  the  final  identifleation  of  the  latl« 
Sieetmgimtten  with  his  own  hand. 

Of  IhibOnA  Vuthtn  wboM  omBniMrtarfM  on  I  wad  11  TbMh 

h«r«  «ome  down  to  ua.  St.  John  CnBrsooroii  b  by  far  the  mo«t 
■ebalwly;  Thiodokct  is  pithy  and  to  the  point.  THEODORr 
or  MowrnsTiv  lalK>ut  a.  o.  4l.'i)  forcps  tin?  A|h>.hi1.>  to  (li.i 
i<l'\«.i.  Ei'TUiUi  H  THK  DKxtDS  tIriM'iiilt  ini  Thkodohk,  St. 
John  L)am>uiceme  on  Ht.  Joh.v  Chhthohtom.  Amons  th«  Latin 
l^thm  AMBMMuam  (about  730)  m%  tiaiM  «m  ia  mattam 
of  faith:  PaiMAMca  (about  SS8)  eoUatod  the  espoaitiotM  of 
Ambroaiabtkr,  pKi.Aairs.  St.  At-ol-htixe.  and  St.  Jekomk. 
Xh*  gn^t  Csthulic  commentator't  of  niort>  recent  time  are: 
JvariMiAXi  (Lyons.  Ifll2),  a  Lapidb  (Antwerp,  lf>14),  Cajetak 
(Rome.  1529).8ai^cr6n  (Madrid.  1602),  Kistsmakch  (MQnM'-r, 
1822).  McEyiu-T  (Dublin.  1875).  Bispiko  (.MQn.strr,  1H73). 
MArHotrar  (Paria,  1878).  Rocrm  (PaiMau,  1885),  Jorannks 

iDiUingea.  1808),  Panek  (Ratisbon.  IS-Sfl).  PaAT.  £a  thtolofU 
ka&iiUPmia  (ParU.  1006).  PitONio  (Paris,  183n,  Paaomn 
fPlaria.  18§l),  Tocmaint  (Paris,  1910).  The  chief  PratMtan» 
«omm<>ntar{ra  are  thOM  of  LMBTVOOT  (/Mm.  1886),  DSOMMOMB 

(iH'tO).  FiNUL^r  (IMI).  MiUMair  BoaiaML  (inQ. 

B.  Waiaa  (1890). 

WAum  Dbum. 

Thessaloniea  (Saix>niki),  titular  metropolis  in 

Macedonia.  It  waa  at  first  a  villaRo  calli-d  .\Iia.  situ- 
ated not  far  from  Axius,  the  modern  Viirdar;  it  snhse- 
quently  took  the  iiunn^  of  ThtTiim,  from  xhv  tluTinal 
springs  east  and  south  of  it.  The  gulf  un  which  it 
was  situated  was  then  callod  the  Tbermaic  Gulf. 
After  having  aheltMed  the  floet  of  Kin^  Xsnm  and 
having  belonged  to  the  Athenians  during  the  Fdo- 

Sniicsiuii  War,  Thonna  passed  to  the  kings  of  Maco- 
niu  after  the  death  of  Alexan<hT.  t'iLss;iii(li'r,  the 
son  of  Antijiator,  huvinu  <'iil;u-(iri i  tlic  \'ill;if;f  aiui 
transported  ihithor  the  miiabitanta  of  the  neiglibour- 
ing  villages,  called  it  Thessaloniea,  in  honour  of  his 
wue.  TnenoeCorth  the  city  grew  steadily  in  import- 
anoe.  UnBueceesfuIly  besieged  by  iGmuhu  Paulus, 
it  only  opened  its  gates  after  the  victory  of  Pvdna 
wliich  maih'  the  Romans  ma.sters  of  Macedonia 
(ItiS  B.  c).  Thi!  kinRtiom  was  then  <li\  idi'(l  into  four 
districts,  each  of  which  liatl  its  capital  and  ila  con- 
veniua.  Tlicssalunica  was  the  capital  of  the  second 
dietnei.  In  14A  n.  c.  Macedonia  waa  made  a  angle 
prorinoe  with  Thessaloniea  en  eanttal.  This  was  the 
arrangement  until  the  Ihinl  and  fourth  centiirj"  of 
our  era,  wlien  four  pro\inccs  wire  again  formed. 
']"hr  prnrf)n.'-ul  had  his  ro>'idi-nce  at  Tln-ssalonica,  as 
did  later  the  prefect  of  Illyricuin  Orient ulo,  who  first 
resided  at  Sinnium.  During  the  first  civil  war  Thee- 
■aloniea  waa  theprincipal  headquartenof  Potnt)ey  and 
the  Roman  senators;  during  the  second  it  supported 
Anthony  and  Oetaviu8  against  the  Triumvirs,  receiv- 
ing from  them  after  the  battle  of  Philij)pi  the  title  of 
free  city  and  other  ativantuges,  l)ring  allowed  to 
administer  its  own  aiTairs  anti  obeying  magistrates 
called  politarchs. 

TbeaBalonica  received  the  title  of  colonia  under  the 
Emperor  Valerian.  Theodo«ius  the  Great  puni^ihed 
the  revolt  of  iis  inhahitatits  (390)  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre in  whieh  7(X)U  were  slain.  In  479  llie  (loths 
attacked  the  city.  Between  675  and  GSl  the  Slavs 
unsuGoesefuUy  besieged  Thessaloniea  four  times.  On 
81  Ju^r,  904,  a  Muisuhnan  corsair,  Leo  of  Tripoli, 
came  imexpect<xl!y  with  his  fleet  and  attacked  the 
city,  then  the  s«'cond  in  the  empire,  captured  and 
pillaged  it,  and  took  away  a  great  many  jjriMjners.  A 
dramatic  account  of  the  affair  waa  written  by  a  priest 
of  Thessaloniea,  John  Canu  niates,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness (Schlumber^^  "Nicdphore  Phocas",  Paris, 
1890, 35  eqq.).  In  1083  Euthymtus,  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  commissioned  by  Alexius  I  (^om- 
ncnus  to  negotiate  p<>aoe  at  Tht^alonica  with  Tan- 
cred  of  Sicily,  who  had  conquered  a  port  ion  of  Epirus 
and  Macedonia  and  threatened  to  take  posseasion  of 
the  rest.  In  August,  1 185,  Guillaume  d'Hauterive, 
King  of  Qidiy,  beaiegjed  Thessaloniea  by  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  200  riifps  and  ny  land  with  on  army  of  80,000 
men;  the  rity  was  captured,  and  all  resistance  from 
the  Greeks  puniabed  with  death.    In  the  following 
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year  the  city  waa  iwutund  by  (he  Bysantinee;  the 
metropolitan  Eustathius  wrote  an  account  of  the 

campaign  in  a  homily,  whieh  was  read  during  the 
Lent  of  list).  In  1204,  after  the  Latins  had  occupied 
('onr^taiiiiiirijjle  ami  a  jjortion  of  the  Byzantine  Km- 
iire,  lioniface,  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  proclaimed 
limself^  King  of  Thcsfsaionicu,  his  Latin  Kingdom 
dCTending  on  the  Latin  hlmpire  of  Byzantium.  He 
defoided  it  against  the  Bulgars,  whoso  tsar,  the 
terrible  Calojan,  uil-^  .•is.'^as.sinaied  under  the  walls  of 
Thessaloniea  in  1207,  and  against  the  (ireeks  from 
Epirus  In  122*2  tiie  hitter  jnit  an  end  to  the  Prankish 
Kingdom  and  took  possession  of  Thessaloniea,  setting 
up  an  inderM>ndent  empire,  the  rival  of  that  oi  Nicca, 
with  Theodore  Comnenus  as  firat  sovereign.  He  waa 
defeated  in  1230  at  Klokotinitsa  by  the  Bulgar  Tsar, 
A8.H<>n  II,  and  most  of  his  emy)ire  piL^sed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bulgars.  Thessaloniea  with  the  remain- 
ing cities  was  given  to  Theodofe's  brother,  the  Em- 
peror Manuel. 

In  1242  after  a  succes-sful  campaign  against  the 
Emperor  of  Thessaloniea,  John  Vatatzes,  Emperor  of 
Nica»a.  forced  John  Angelo  to  take  only  the  title  of 
desiMit  ;iiid  to  declare  himself  his  vassal.  Aft<  r  the 
expedition  of  Vatatzes  in  124C  Thessaloniea  lost  all 
inde{>endenc!e  and  was  annexed  to  the  Empire  of 
Nicaea  which  in  1261  was  once  more  removed  to  Con> 
stantinonle.  Unable  to  defend  it  against  the  Turks, 
the  Greeks  in  1423  sold  Thessaloniea  to  the  Venetians, 
the  city  b<'ing  capturetl  2H  March,  H-'iO,  by  the  Sultan 
MuracI  aiui  definitively  incorixirateii  in  tlie  Ottoman 
Em])ire.  It  was  the  scene  of  unheard-of  cruelties  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks.  In  order  to  weaken  the  Greek 
element,  so  powerful  in  the  city  and  in  that  part  of 
Macedonia,  the  Sublime  Porte  offered  a  refuge  alwut 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cetifury  to  the  Jews  driven 
from  Spain  by  Philip  II.  Tliey  now  number  80,000 
out  of  rJOjfKH)  inhaljilani  < ;  ilie  rmiainderof  the  popu- 
lation consistii  of  Turks,  Cireeks,  Bulgars,  Aimcnians, 
and  nearly  3000  Catholics.  The  parish  is  directed  by 
the  Laaansta,  the  schoob  by  the  Christian  Brotbera. 
Theesalonica,  which  ia  the  capital  of  a  vilayet,  grows 
constantly  in  importance,  owing  to  its  situation  and 
its  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  part  it  ])layeti  in  the 
two  niilitai  \  n  \ ulut  inn''  of  UK)S  and  \\i09  which 
modified  the  autlioritative  regime  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

The  establishment  of  Chriatianity  in  TheMakmica 
weme  to  date  from  St.  Panl't  first  journey  to  tiie  eity 
(WM^  TnK<sAi.oNiA\s,  EramLBS  TO  THK).  Secundus 
and  .Vri.stareliu.s,  companions  of  St.  Paul,  were  na- 
tives of  Thessaloniea  (Acts,  xx,  4);  Demas,  who 
abandon«Hi  the  Apostle  to  go  thither,  seems  likewise 
to  have  been  born  there  (IT Tim.,  iv,  9).  According 
to  Origen,  who  repeata  an  ancient  tradition  ("Com- 
ment, in  Bp.  ad  Rom.",  in  P.  Q.,  XIV,  1280),  Gaiup 
was  the  first  Bi>j!i()y)  of  Thessaloniea.  Four  ]>erstjns 
of  this  name  are  nientioiuil  in  the  New  Testtunent, 
but  the  Gaius  of  Origen  would  be  a  native  of  Corinth 
(I  Cor.,  i,  14).  Melito  of  Sardes  relates  that  Anto- 
niAus  Pius  wrote  to  the  Thessalonians  not  to  tolerate 
in  their  city  (he  tumult  against  the  Christians  (Euse> 
bius,  "Hist,  eccl.",  IV,  26).  Alexander  aasisted  at 
the  Council  of  Nicira  in  325,  at  Tyre  in  335,  and  at  the 
consecration  of  the  Holy  .S'pulchre  in  the  same  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  same  century  AchoHus  baptized 
Theodosius  the  Great .  Ia'  Quien  has  comj)iled  a  list  of 
74  Greek  titulars  of  this  city,  some  of  whom  do  not 
belong  to  it.  Father  Petit  continued  bis  task  and 
givi's  a  biographical  account  of  more  than  130.  The 
most  famous  were:  Rufus,  who  in  the  early  fifth  cen- 
tury a  tetl  constantly  as  intermediary  between  the 
papacy  and  the  Eastern  Churches;  Eus^  Imws,  thecor- 
reqwndent  of  St.  Gregory  the  Qnai  and  author  of  a 
work  in  ten  books  against  the  Mooophysitcs:  John, 
who  early  in  the  seventh  century  compiled  the  fint 
book  on  the  miracles  of  St.  I>emetrius;  St.  Joaeph, 
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brother  of  St.  Tlieodorp  tlie  Sludite,  and  the  victim 
in  832  of  the  Iconoclast  ])or8ecutions;  hco  the  Phi- 
losopher, profeaaor  at  the  Mognaura,  the  master  uf 
Photius  and  of  nil  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  period: 
Michael  Cbumnos.  the  author  of  several  canonical 
treatises  in  the  twelfth  oentur>';  Basil  of  Aehrida,  who 
took  pari  in  the  thooIoKical  discussions  with  the  en- 
vt).vrt  of  tlic  nope  or  of  the  Kinprror  of  the  West; 
EustachiuH,  tiie  celebrated  8choha.st  of  Homer;  Gre- 
gory Palamas,  the  defender  of  the  llesychast  theories 
and  the  bitter  enony  of  the  Catholics  in  the  four- 
teenth centwyi  iriw  is  atill  ngunled  «i  one  of  the 
■reatest  docton  of  the  Sehianaiio  Chtireb;  Udon 
Glabas;  SinuMin,  liturgist  and  canonist,  d.  in  1429|  ft 
year  l)efore  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Turks. 

When  Illyricum  Orirnlalc,  roiiiprismg  tlic  two  civil 
Dioceses  of  Dacia  and  Maeedunia,  was  ceded  by  Ura- 
tian  in  879  to  the  Empire  of  the  East,  Pope  St. 
Damasus  in  order  to  retain  iuxiadiction  over  thew  <!«»• 
tant  provinces  appointed  uie  Bhhop  of  Tfaenaloniea 
his  vicar  Apostolic.  In  this  cnpacify  the  bishop  pre- 
sided at  the  local  councils  of  the  various  i>rovinccs, 
ju<iging  and  solving  difficult ics,  stxvc  in  more  scrimiH 
matters,  wherein  the  decision  was  reserved  to  the 
pops.  He  also  confirmed  the  election  of  metropoli- 
tans and  simple  bisbope  and  granted  authorization  to 

1)roceed  to  orainathm.  FinaUv,  he  occupiL><i  a  privi- 
ege<i  t)Iaoe  at  the  cccumenical  ewincils  and  signed 
their  tiecisions  immediately  after  the  patriarchs.  He 
thuH  onjf)ycd  the  prerogatives  of  a  patriarch,  even  to 
beiiring  the  title,  lint  \v;us  sul)je<-t  to  the  Pulriurch  of 
Rome.  The  Bi.sho|)  of  Constantinople  sought  to 
modify  this  organization  by  inducing  Tlieodosius  II  to 
pass  a  law  (14  July,  421)  which  attached  all  the 
bishops  of  lUyria  to  the  Bysantine  Church,  and  by 
having  this  law  inserted  in  the  Code  (439) ;  but  the 
pop<^  protested  against  this  injustice  and  prevented 
the  application  of  the  law.  Until  ruiri  the  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Thessalonica  exerei.s<Hl  juri.s^liction  over  all  the 

BiOTinoes  of  Illyricum  Orient  !il(%  but  subsecjucnt  to 
ovd  n  of  Justinian  the  uuthoritv  was  divided  be- 
tween him  and  the  new  Archbishop  of  Justintaiia 
Prima.  The  latter,  likewise  appointed  vicar  ApostoKe 
of  the  pope,  directed  the  seven  i)ri)vinccg  of  the  north 
while  tne  Bishop  of  Thcs-salonica  rout inued  to  occupy 
the  six  others:  Alae<^lfiiii:i  I'rima,  The.sMalia,  Achuia, 
CretiLNova  and  Vetus  Epirus.  Matters  remained  so 
until78S  irtien  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian,  after 
his  excommunicatkii  by  the  poM  eonnected  all  the 
bishoprics  of  Illyria  wfth  llw  Petrhrebate  of  Con- 
stantmople.  Thenceforth,  d<-sT)ife  the  protest.s  of 
Rome,  Thessalonica  was  deiM-ndent  on  the  Church  of 
Byzantium. 

After  the  estahli.shment  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of 
Thfonnlonii  ii  in  1205  Nivclo  de  Ch45risy,  Bishop  of 
Ooiioiie,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  Fourth 
Gruaade,  was  appointed  bjr  Innocent  III  (10  Decem- 
ber. \20f\)  first  Latin  archbishop  of  the  city.  He  died 
iu  the  following  3'ear;  his  successors  were  at  first  resi- 
dential and  afterwards  titular  (see  list  in  Le  Quien, 
"Oriena  Christ.".  III.  1089-06;  Eubel,  "Hierarehia 
eatholica  medii  :evi  ",  1,  510;  11,  275).  IVom  a  li-tter 
of  Innocent  111  written  in  1212  we  learn  that  Thessa- 
lonica had  then  eleven  suffragans.  Apart  from  the 
saintly  bistiops  mentioned  above  Thessalonica  had 
other  saints:  Agape,  Irene,  and  Chionia,  martyred 
undrr  Diocletian;  AgothoiKxIus,  deacon,  and  Tlieo- 
dulu.s,  rector,  martyred  under  Diocletian;  .\nysia, 
martyred  under  Msucimiun;  Demetriu.s,  niartvr,  the 
protector  of  the  citv,  from  whose  tomb  flowed  an  oil 
wliieh  woriced  mirariw^  and  whose  superb  basilica  has 
been  ooaverted  into  a  nioiiiue:  Devid,  aoltterv  (eixUi 
eentury);  Theodora,  d.  hi  893;  ete.  Hie  vteariate 
Apostolic  of  Macedonia,  for  the  Bulgars,  whose  titular 
rcsit.le«  at  TheSHulonica,  waa  e.-^t ablished  in  l.ss;j,  It 
has  upwards  of  IMKIO  Catholics,  2t>  residriit iai  stations, 

S3  secular  priests,  most  of  them  married,  lU  Lazarist 
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nriestfl,  21  churches  and  chapels,  27  primary  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  with  1110  pupils.  The  seminary, 
direct^  bv'  the  Lassrists,  is  at  Zeitenlik,  near  Theasft- 
lonica.  ^  The  Histers  of  Charilv  and  the  BulgeriaB 
Euchanstine  Sisters  also  have  scliools  and  orphanages. 

La  Qunm,  OritfU  eMriM..  II.  27-66:  TxrBU  De  Thrtmlonitn 
tiuatpie  agro  (Berlin.  IHIW);  Bkixbt.  (HurrratianM  tmr  fhitt^nrt 
et  Mur  Us  munumitiH  lir  la  nlle  lir  Thrmuilonique  io  Hmti'ir-  ilt 
I'AcoMmie  de*  Itucnptwiui,  XXXVIH  (I'»m),  125  Mi.  .  \  uy- 
oxnoox.  Lt  NoHtettM  Ttttanunt  tl  U*  tUeowmU*  amMvlouxgudt 
MMfartiM  (Paria,  1890).  21&-3S;  Sfata.  /  SidlioHi  in  Saionieo 
neU'anmo  ATCLXXJC  K  (Palermo.  1KU2):  Prrrr.  Ut  (ttquc^  d* 
Tk—aakmiqtu  in  BeKott'OnetU.  IV.  V,  VI,  and  VIII:  Urrnr^NS, 
L'lUurintm  rect4nattiqu*  in  Hutn'HtnuifAe  Zeilnchnfl,  I.  VU  -  .VJ; 
VaIi.hk.  .\nnrziim  d'lllyricum  <iu  patriaroit  irrutn-  la 
BciuM  d'OnetU,  XIV.  2V-36:  Muaionu  oatkolua  (Uuuii ,  1  >07). 
9Mj  Oaamsb  J>iwiBl»f*s  WMte.  a  v. 

S.  Vailub. 

Theveste,  titular  see  of  Numidia.  The  city 
seems  to  have  had  some  importance  even  prior  to 
Christianity.  Diving  the  first  century  of  our  era 
the  Legio  III  Augusta  resided  th&re  before  being 
transferred  to  LambcTsis.  It  was  made  a  mUmia 
probably  under  Trajan.  There  i.i  mention  of  a 
council  held  there  by  the  Donatist.s.  Among  its 
saints  were  St.  Lucius,  its  bishop,  who  in  256  a.ssisted 
at  the  Council  of  C^arthi^e  and  died  for  the  Faith 
two  years  later;  St.  Maximilianus,  martyred  12  Mar^ 
2f)6;  St.  Cn^Mnn,  martyred  6  December,  304.  Some 
of  its  bUhopa  are  known:  Romulus  in  349;  Urbicus  in 
111;  Felix  exiled  by  the  Vandals  in  484;  Pall.-Miiu.s 
mentioned  in  an  uisiripiion.  It  wiks  rebuilt  by  the 
|)atrician  Solomon  at  the  beginning  of  the  rei^jn  of 
JuHtiuiao,  and  he  built  a  tomb  there  which  still 
exists.  Under  the  Turks  Tbevcste  had  a  g.<vrri.si>a 
of  janiwiee.  Since  1851  it  has  been  oeeupied  by  the 
Vnneh.  UnderthenameofTebeaaa  it  is  the  capital  of 
a  canton  of  the  Department  of  Constantine  in  Algeria. 
It  has  7000  inhahitjints,  of  whom  about  12(X)  are 
Europeans,  h  h:i8  a  Catholic  parish  Ti  hcs.s{i  is 
very  rich  in  anciuit  monuments,  among  them  being  a 
triumplial  arch  of  Caracalla,  a  temple,  a  Christian 
basilica  of  the  fourth  century  216  feet  king  by  72  feefc 
wide,  near  whieh  areboried  a  wn^ber  of  pious  permie. 

Tom/iTTE,  Cfoa-  rAfriijue  rhrft.:  Proctmntlairt  (Hnatm, 
ISOi),  21) J  01) ;  DillllLiu  XouitUes  arehit€»  dea  miuiona  triefiti/. 
(Paria.  ISaa),  32&-32:  Bajxo,  U  mmaaltn  bv*.  de  Tfbeam 
(Fuia,  UB7). 

8.  Vailh*. 

Thibaria,  titular  see  in  Bysaccna  (Afrioa),  not 
mentioned  by  any  anoient  author.  The  oflkaal  list  of 
the  Roman  Curia  plaees  it' In  Bysaccna,  but  in  reality 

it  b<'Ionge<l  to  Afriea  Proconsularis.  An  inscription 
fixes  the  exact  sit<'  at  the  ruins  now  called  Henshir 
HatnaiUft,  in  n  plant  watered  by  the  Wudy  Tibar 
which  has  retained  the  name  of  the  town.  These 
ruins  are  situated  about  five  miles  nrtrth  mat  of 
Diebba,  near  the  Djebel  Ooixa  TunaiaL  There  are 
gdena  and  oahunine  mines  at  Djebba.  The  former 
were  worki  d  even  in  ancient  times  and  are  mention,  d 
in  a  letter  from  .St.  Cyprian  to  the  faithful  of  Thil>:u-H 
(Ep.  h  i:.  The  chief  ruins  arc  those;  of  an  a<ju«xiuct 
and  a  Christian  church.  Nearby  is  the  native  or|)han- 
aoeof  St.  Joseph  of  Tibar,  where  the  White  Fathers  re- 
eene  ehiefly  Algerian  Kabyles.  Two  bishooa  of  Thi- 
barts  are  known:  Vincent,  present  at  the  Cooneil  of 
Carthage  in  256,  and  Victnr,  at  tlie  Conference  of 
Carthage  in  411,  when  his  rival  was  the  Donatist, 
Victorian. 

TouLOTTB,  Giog.  de  VAjriq[U€  cKrH.:  Proeontulairc  (VnTi».  IH02), 

lae. 

S.  P^Tiiioics. 
Thibaut  de  Champagne.— Tliibaut  IV.  Count  of 
Champagne  and  King  of  Navarre,  :i  I'Vench  poet.  b. 
1201, atTrovLS ;  d.  8  July,  1253.  lie  wxs  the poethu- 
mous  son  <h  Thibaut  III,  Count  of  Champagne  wad 
Bk)is,  and  Blanche,  sister  of  Saneho  VII.  King  of  Na- 
v.'irre.  lie  had  to  defend  his  ri^Iils  to  his  conn  tship  first 
in  1221  :igainst  his  uncle,  Count  of  lirieiiric,  and  later 
figainst  his  aunt,  Ali<;e,  Quin-n  of  Cyprus  During 
the  minority  of  Louis  IX,  ho  first  uded  with  the 
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nobles  against  Blanche  of  Castile,  but  ho  soon  sepa- 
rated from  them,  and  being  attacked  by  them,  he  was 
defended  by  the  queen.  In  1234,  his  uncle  Sancho 
VII  having  died  childless,  he  succeeded  him  as  King  of 
Navarre.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  crusade  organized 
in  1239  by  Gregory  IX,  and  landed  at  Acre  on  the 

—  first  of  Srpteml>er, 
fought  several  un- 
8Uccos.sful  battles, 
and  after  his  troops 
were  decisively  de- 
feated at  (iiaza,  he 
left  Svria  on  I 
Septcm"bcr,  1240. 
In  order  to  arou.se 
the  zeiil  of  the  no- 
bility for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Holy 
I^and,  he  composed 
four  songs,  known 
as  Cnisa<ie  .>«)nga, 
which  rank  among 
his  best;  their  lit- 
erary value  is  equal 
to  their  Christian 
in.spiration.  Very 
little  is  known  of 
his  Ufc  after  he 
returned  from  his 
campaign  in  Palestine.  There  is  some  unwrtainty 
oonccniing  the  place  where  he  died,  at  Provins, 
Troyes,  or  in  Navarre.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  lyrical  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century.  His 
rtiythms  arc  most  harmonious,  his  combinations  of 
metres  show  a  real  skill,  while  his  expressions  are  full  of 
refinement  and  true  sentiment.  His  verses  have  been 
publi.shcd,  under  the  title  of  "Poesies  du  Roi  de  Na- 
varre", by  l^vesque  de  la  Ravalli(Ve  (Paris,  1742). 
They  consist  of  sixty-six  poems,  divided  as  follows: 
thirty-nine  love  sings,  twelve  jeiu-partia,  or  debating 
songs,  four  Crusade  songs,  and  eight  serventoit.  Dante 
and  Petrarch  had  the  greatest  regard  for  this  poet  and 
siK)kc  of  him  in  mo.st  laudatory  terms. 

D'Arboih  de  JirBAi!irvtl.l.E,  lli*t.  Jra  romlts  de  Champaipta 
(Pnria.  ISflfl);  Petit  de  Julucvilub.  IHmI.  de  la  langue  et  de  la 
litUrature /rancnite,  II  (ParU,  1894);  Bkdikil,  Chaneon*  de  croi- 
muU  (Paris.  1909). 

Louis  N.  Delamabre. 

Thierry  of  Freiburgr  (or  or  Saxont)  .  a  philosopher 
and  plivsiciiui  of  the  Middle  .Ages,  and  a  member  of 
the  OrJer  of  Saint  Dominic.  We  caiujot  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  identify  him  with  Frater  Theodori- 
ciLs,  who  in  Tis;},  wu.h  named  prior  of  the  convent  of 
Wilrzburg,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  at  the 
Chapter  Genejal  held  at  Strasburg  (1293)  he  was 
mtide  superior  general  of  the  province  of  Germany, 
holding  this  post  until  1296.  in  1297  we  find  him  at 
Paris,  teaching  the  "S<'ntences"  of  Peter  lyombard; 
in  13t)3,  at  Coblenz;  and  in  1304,  at  TouIou.'ms  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Chapt^-r  General  of  his  order.  In  1310, 
the  Chapter  General  of  IMaisance  appointed  him  Vi- 
cariua  ProvincUt  Teutoniaz,  while  awaiting  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  new  provincial.  Nothing  is  known  of  bis 
after  life. 

Thierry  was  a  very  active  writer.  A  list  of  the 
works  of  Dominican  authors,  compiled  in  IXM),  n»- 
cribcs  to  him  thirty-one  different  treatises,  twenty-one 
of  which  are  still  in  existence,  on  the  most  diverse  sub- 
jects of  theology,  metaphysics,  and  cosmology.  But 
the  one  which  espi-inally  rctlounds  to  the  glory  of 
Thierry  is  that  com|K»s<'(rin  VMW  "DeFride'  for  the 
Chapter  General  of  Toulouse,  at  the  request  of  Am^ric 
de  Plawance,  suixTlor-genenil  of  the  order.  Therein 
with  wonderful  clearness  Thierrj'  descrilxs  the  differ- 
ent reflections  and  refractions  of  every  ray  which  forms 
either  the  first  or  second  rainbow.  This  experiment 
was  made  with  a  spherical  drop  of  water.  Further- 


more, with  the  help  of  spherical  glass  vases  fdled  with 
water,  he  verified  experimentally  the  phenomena 
which  he  planned.  This  work,  which  made  its  author 
a  precursor  of  Descartes,  is  a  model  of  the  art  of  logi- 
cally combining  experiments. 

Ventciu-Rkuia.vo,  ('ommenian  lopra  la  Horia  e  le  ttorit  deW 
cUiea,  I  (HoloKna,  ISU).  pt.  Ill:  Ihll'  FrtU,  elc,  H9-246. 
KnERM,  Mfitter  Dietrifh  (.Theoiiurirus  Tfu4onicu»  de  Vribrrg)  teir. 
l^hrn,  *eine  Wrrke.  ttinr  Wi*»en$cha/t  in  UrUrCi/r  tur  OeecKxchU  da 
Pkitoeophie  dee  MiUelaittrt  T«xU  u.  Unterexichuimm,  V  (MQnator, 
1906).  5-6. 

Pierre  Duiiem. 

Thiers,  Ix)UIS-Adolphe,  French  statesman  and 
historian,  first  president  of  the  Third  French  Repub- 
lic, b.  at  Marseilles,  16  April,  1797;  d.  at  Pans,  3 
iSept.,  1877.  J^tablished  at  Paris  in  1S21  he  at  once 
took  an  important  place  in  the  Liberal  Opposition 
Press  as  editor  of  the  "Constitutionncl",  ana  in  the 
literary  world  through  his  "Histoire  de  la  rdvolution 
fran^aise"  (10  vols.,  1823-27).  The  foundation  in 
1S29  of  "Le  National"  by  Thiers.  Mignet,  and  Ar- 
mand  Carrel  provided  the  Liberals  with  a  powerful 
weapon  against  the  Polignac  mini.'»tr>',  and  furthered 
the  movement  which  resulted  in  1S30  in  the  fall  of 
the  Bourbons.  A  proclamation  drawn  up  by  Thiers 
29  July,  1830,  directed  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
the  Due  d'Orl<^ans  who  became  King  Ixiuis-Philippe. 
Thiers  became  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  in 
18.34  and  between  18^10  and  1840  was  several  times 
minister  under  the  July  Monarchy.  When  the  long 
Guizot  ministry  freed  him  from  political  occupations 
he  undertook  the  "Histoire  du  consulat  et  de  I'^m- 
pire"  (20  vols.,  1845-62).  It  was  he  who  caused  the 
adoption  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  3  May,  1845, 
of  an  order  of  the  day  aimed  at  the  Jt>suits  and  stipu- 
lating that  the  Chamber  should  rely  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  result 
of  this  vote  w.-is  the  negotiation  undertaken  at  Rome 
by  the  ambassador  Rossi  in  l>ehalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ix>ui»-Philippe  to  secure  t  he  suppression  of  the 
Jesuits  in  France.  In  1846  Thiers  accused  the  Gui- 
8ot  ministry  of  making  concessions  to  the  Catholic 
party  at  the  expense  of  the  university.  Rut  aft<T  the 
advent  of  the  S<'Cond  Republic,  h.'iving  taken  fright 
at  the  rise  of  certain  Revolutionary  idejus,  he  served 
the  interests  of  the  Church,  and  !us  early  as  March, 
1848,  he  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  Matlier  dc  Mont- 
jan  that  his  ide^is  had  changed  with  regard  to  liberty 
of  instruction.  In 
the  committee 
w  h  i  c  h  prepared 
the  vote  for  the 
loi  Falloux  Thiers 
was  influenced  by 
Dupanloup  and 
declarwl  f  o  Cousin : 
"TheabW  isrij^ht. 
In  fighting  against 
the  congregations 
we  have  fought 
against  justice  and 
virtue  and  we  owe 
them  reparation." 
He  votetl  also  for 
the  Roman  expedi- 
tion. 

Under  the  Sec- 
ond Empire  Thiers 
was  electe<l  (1863) 
deputy  of  the  Op- 
position, but  on 
sevenil  occasions 
he  criticise*]  in  theChambf>r  the  Italian  revolution  and 
iM'sought  the  Government  of  Njii>ol(X)n  not  to  permit 
tlu'  downfall  of  the  tem|H)ral  power.  After  having 
eloquently  oppo#ied  the  policy  of  the  Second  Knipire 
with  n'giml  to  Prussia  he  was  sent  to  various  Euro- 
pean courts  by  the  Bureau  of  National  Defence,  which 
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 ^   for  defeated  France.   On  8 

Feb.,  187lT  he  was  elected  deputy  by  tiwuty-eMi 
dopiirtmcnts,  and  nine  days  later  the  National  Ambh 
blv  ulrnost  unanimounly  elected  him  cliief  executive. 
He  negotiatctl  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  and  induced 
the  Aflsembly  of  Bordeaux  (1  March,  IsTl  to  ratify 
the  peace  preliminaries.  The  rigorous^  meatsurea  by 
vhlOT  he  overcame  the  Conunune  of  Paris  made  many 
encmiraforhim.  It  is atiUaddwtedauMfcion  whether 
he  might  have  saved  the  life  of  Mgr  Daiboy  bv 
con.'^enlinR  to  releaae  the  revohitioni.st  Blanquil. 
Si'vorul  c-piweopal  nominations  made  un«ier  Thiers  by 
the  pliilo.'W)plier  .Iiil>'.-<  Sinmn.  luitiiitter  of  public  wor- 
•bip,  redounded  to  the  glory  tjf  the  l-rench  ei)iiJcopate. 
After  th0  tm^  with  Germany  (15  March,  1873)  for 
the  emeoaltim  of  French  territory  the  National 
Assembly  dedared  that  Thien  deserved  well  of  his 
country.  Hut  the  defeat  at  Paris  of  hi.s  friend  R6- 
musat  by  tlie  Kailicil  H.'iriKJct  and  the  Hubsequent 
disturbances  amount  the  NUman  hiHts  in  the  Aiwembly 
tnduoed  Thiers  to  n^iign  hiti  oflice  24  May,  1873.  He 
WM  Mieoeeded  by  MacMahon.   Having  thus  given 

gt  power  Thiers  took  his  seat  in  the  Left  Centre  of 
e  Assembly  amid  the  apnlanse  of  the  Left;  and 
altliough  the  .advanced  members  of  the  I>eft,  because 
of  his  -se  verity  during  the  Commune,  deliberately 
treale<l  liiiii  u.s  "a  siiiis'cr  old  man",  he  upheld  witli 
all  his  strength  and  prestige  during  hi.s  Idnt  years 
a  policy  designed  to  bring  alwut  the  defeat  of  the 
Ri^t  and  of  MacMahon.  His  long  cnrei>r  hM)tnet  imes 
seems  inconsistent.  After  having  contributed  by  his 
historical  works  to  the  prestige  of  Napoleon  I  and  by 
his  vote  to  the  election  of  the  future  Napoleon  III 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Republie,  he  bccanje  the 
adversary  of  the  Empire.  After  having  aupjiorted 
anti-rcUgious Liberalism  imder  the  Restorat  ion  and  the 
monarchy  of  July,  he  supported  the  Catholic  claims 
under  the  .Second  Republic,  and  during  hia  old  age 
under  the  Third  Republio  he  Msisted  the  anti-clencal 
parties.  But  the  unity  of  hts  life  oqnsist«d  hi  hhi 
always  being  the  d<-fender  of  a  certain  category  of 
ideas,  aj^pirat iotus,  and  mtenst.s  j)roper  to  a  social 
cla-sM — the  bourgeoisie ;  and  IxKtk  on  the  right  of 
ownerahip  (lS4y),  besides  being  very  irit  on  sting  as  a 
doeumenfy  is  the  espre^Hion  of  an  iiulividualistie  con- 
ooptfen,  more  ptflHi  than  Christian,  of  the  right  of 
ownerHhip,  one  tniidi  ie  the  veiy  antithesis  of  social 
Christianity.  He  wsB  buiied  With  th«  litCB  ol 
the  church. 

CjkUtafKtJHteom  parUwten$air*»  d»  U.  fTttm  (in  volo..  Pufa^ 
1878-W);  TKinu.  NoUm  H  Souttnin,  187D-IR73  (I'arii.  ISBS); 
LaaorF,  Lift  of  L.  AH  Thirrt  (New  York,  1H07):  JrL>;»  .Simon, 
L*  Gouwrnfmenl  ilr  M.  Thirrt  {V^r'i^.  IsTd,  tr.  .Nrw  York,  l»2tl); 
Hanotaux,  lltfl.  'Ir  la  Frnnce  rimlimi«'r;,ne:  I.e  Uourrmrment 
eU  At.  Thirrt  il'iiri-,  l',tn;i);  db  Mab>  titf,  I,' AfifimhUe  naliunaU 
d*  I87t,  gouttmement  dt  M.  Thiert  (PariB,  1904);  Gaotrxjiot, 
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Oeobois  Qotav* 
Thietmar  of  Meraeburg.   Sec  Ditrmar. 

Thigniefti  titular  see  in  Numidia.  The  Roman 
Curia's  official  list  of  titular  sees  plsoes  Thignica  in 
Numidia.  It  belonged  to  Proconsular  Africa.  Iteruine 

are  called  Ain  Tounga,  south-west  of  Testour,  IWhda. 

They  are  ver>'  cxiensive  and  cover  the  sumiTiit  and 
slopes  of  a  s^-ries  of  hills.  One  inscript  mn  culls  it 
"(5vita»Thignicetwis"  and  states  that  it  wa-  n!  nl 
into  three  parts,  another  that  it  became  a  imanctpium 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  centur>'  under  the 
name  of  "  municipnim  Septimium  Aurelium  Antonini- 
anum  Heroidaum  Fraglfcnun  Thi^ca".  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  ruins  is  a  Byzantme  fort  n-ss,  trape- 
zoidal in  shape,  flankeil  by  five  square  tow<  rs  Hen' 
an  insiTiji' I  i:i  mak*-**  mention  of  the  ppM-misul  l\>~ 
mitius  Z^  n.ipliilus  (:V2tV;{2),  famous  in  the  annals  of 
Christian  Alrn-  i  Among  the  other  ruins  are  a  small 
triumphal  arch,  a  temple,  a  Christian  church,  the  r»> 

■mIm rit  iha  amjjnmiw|>,  afa*,  rUfftttft  thtt  SlflWMtlHir  and 


Thijm,  J08EPII  Albert  Albekdinok,  b.  at  .\m«t<!r^ 
dam.  b  Jul^,  1820;  d.  there,  17  March,  1S89.  After 
«nMfcii^  hia  atodies  in  his  native  city,  he  took  up  a 
oonuDereial  eaiwc*  fiut  thia  proaaio  oooi^tatioo  did 
not  smother  his  talents.  Art  and  fiteratore  had  ft 
great  attnw  tion  for  Inni.  He  rna/le  his  entry  into  the 
literary  world  :ls  an  art  critic  in  the  "Spe<'tator"  in 
1842,  and  imnuxJiately  attracted  great  attention  by 
his  views  and  his  style.  The  following  year  he  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  spelling  of  hybrid  words,  in 
which  he  came  out  as  ft  philojogist.  In  hia 


which  are  numeroua  and  take  nouc  with  what 

in  the  Ehitch  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century,  he 
shows  t  hat  he  is  a  disciple  of  Bilderdijk.  This  he  him- 
wlf  dcehircs  ill  his  eelebrated  poem  "U  min  ik.  Oudc 
met  uw  6t  i-oefgeplooide  trckkcn"  (I  love  vou,  old  one, 
with  your  ruggnl  features).  In  his  tripfe  capacity  of 
art  critic,  philologist,  and  poet,  Thijm  did  so  much 
from  1842  to  1889  that  he  not  only  led  the  way  for 
Catholics  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Catholic  hter^ 
ture,  but  became  one  of  the  forcmMt  Wliteis  of  the 
Netherlands  of  the  ninet<H'nth  eentur>'. 

His  whole  activity,  all  his  writings.  iKvir  the  stamp 
of  Catholieity.  NO  one  att:i<k<ii  Cathf»lir  .art  or 
Catholic  history  without  having  to  reckon  with  Thijm. 
"  Nil  nisi  per  Christum  "  was  his  motto.  By  his  writ- 
ings and  tlio  earnest  character  of  hia  Catholidam 
Thiim  playc  d  one  of  the  tnoat  fa^bmitial  iVSles  in  the 
Catholic  n'vival.  To  liim  is  dUftIO  loss  than  to  Dr. 
W.  Cramer  and  Mfir.  J.  .Smits,  first  e<litor-in-<-hief  of 
"I)e'r\il,  "  ilie  n-storation  of  the  hieran-hy  in  the 
Netiierlands.  In  18.52  Thijm  sent  a  memorial  to 
Rome  setting  forth  the  historic  reasons  for  consider- 
ing; Utrocht  to  be  the  traditional  archiepkoonal  aoe  of 
HMland,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  Catholies  at  that  thna 
that  the  hi.st<;rie  tradition  be  not  broken.  Besidpa 
the  periodical  "Diet.s-  he  W.arande"  which  he  fniited 
fnjm  18.55  to  lS,Sti,  the  people's  alman.ic  for  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  NetherlandB  (1S52-.M)),  and  numlxTless 
brochures  in  defence  of  the  Church  anil  rhurch  his- 
tory,  his  moHt  important  works  are:  "ilct  Voorge* 
botchte",  "Palet  en  Harp",  "Portretten  van  Jooat 
van  den  Vondel",  "Versprcide  Vcrhalcn",  "Kerst- 
liederen",  "De  la  Lit^raturt?  N^rlandai.se",  "K.arol- 
ingisehe  \'ei h.ilen ",  "De  Heili^e  Linie''.  Hi.s  l;t--  .  f- 
forts  were  devote<i  to  the  preparation  of  a  couiplele 
ciliti'in  of  the  works  of  van  den  Vondel. 

KalMx.  kt  Itluttrolir  I  issa).  377  »c4.:  DUUche  Warande  (l.«iA9). 
^23tt  Bfi-;  VAN  Dt.u  Drrs  (Airmtrrtlam,  1SS9):  A'al*.  All,rr/I. 
TWim  (AlMterdam,  IttiMi):  Butken  Hu«t,  LiU«roTi»eh»  FantuntH 
mKrUUkm  tHifaim.  1881>t  Lmmmuekiaiiminnai  tan  dt  ltdm  4m 
Maaliehmpptf  wa  LHUrkundu  mitlMm  (Ltydeo,  1K89). 

P.  Albers. 

Thijm,  Peter  Paul  Makia  .\i.nKRniNr;K.  brother 
of  the  foregoing,  b.  at  Atnsterdain,  21  <n  t.,  1S27, 
d.  at  Louvain,  1  Feb.,  1904.  He  made  hia  studies 
in  his  home  city,  at  first  at  the  Gymnasium  and  later 
at  the  .\thenffiiin,  frnni  whirh  he  w:i.s  gratluated  in 
letters  and  history  in  1857.  For  some  years  he  was 
instructor  in  histor\'  in  Maestri<ht.  After  being 
called  to  a  professorship  in  the  I'niversity  of  IxMivain 
in  1870,  he  succeeded  m  establishing  a  chair  for  the 
medal  study  of  (he  history  of  Holknd's  Uterature. 
Althottgh  not  as  gifted  as  his  elder  brother,  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  the  l.itter's  inthusia-sm  for  literature 
and  art  and  w  ius  ;ui  ever  ready  champion  of  the  Chris- 
tian ideni  in  jirt.  This  .savant  of  artisfir  tempera- 
ment and  r.enl  contributed  not  a  little  to  tlie  reviv.il 
of  the  Flemish  spirit  in  the  University  of  Louvain. 
He  waa  President  of  the  Aasociatioii  TUjd  en  Vlijt 
and  of  OmataBthia  Batw.  Hafmialnft 
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of  the  Flemish  Academy,  and,  for  a  time,  its  Frcor 
dent.  From  1888  on,  Paul  Thijm  edited  the  periodi- 
cal "Dietsche  Warande",  whi«'h  waa  in  thia  way 
tranaplantcd  into  Belgium.  His  chief  works  arc: 
"Deti.  WiUibrord,  Apostel  derNederlanden"  (1867); 
*'K«r«l  de  groote  en  sijneeeuw"  (1866):  "Gestiehten 
v.-in  licfdiirligehied  in  Bclfpg,  van  Karel  oen  Grooie  tot 
aaii  lie  XVi  ceuw",  awarded  a  prise  by  the  Royal 
Aeademv  of  Bruyiwls  (1K.S3);  "Schets  der  AlKemecnc 
GeechifHlenifl  "  (1870);  "Vroolijicehistorie  van  Ph.  van 
Mamix"  (1876);  "Spietd  van  Nedwrlandaehe  let- 
tcND"  (1677). 
DMhIi  Wamtdf  M  MtfM  (AatwamOlMot.  1904):  Uttn»- 

MKAMniiMM  «M  d$  Mm  dir  ifMlMMffV  van  LfUerkunde  tt 

£«Mm  (Ugnka.  1901). 

P.  Albebs. 

Thimelby,  RirnAun  {alias  Asjjnv),  missionftry 
pricut,  h.  in  Liiuoliihliire,  England,  lf)I4;  d.  ut  St. 
Onicr'H,  Bcljpuni,  7  Jan.,  1672.  lie  ont<T»<i  tho 
Society  of  Jfsus  in  1<>T2.  Having  tauglit  philosophy 
and  th"f<>loK\'  at  Lit'ne  for  about  »ixtern  yeais,  be  was 
sent  to  England  where  he  laboured  for  the  most  part 
in  his  native  county.  In  1606  he  became  Master  of 
Novice's  at  (Ihent,  and  Rector  of  St.  Onicr's,  n«?lgium, 
in  1672,  where  he  rcmninetl  until  his  dt-ath.  His 
translation  of  Father  BinefH  "Trr:Atisc  on  PurKator\'" 
was  edited  by  Father  Anderdon  in  1874.  He  also 
wrote  a  oontroveniial  worlc  entitled  "Remaria  on 
Stillingfleet"  (London,  1672). 

OuvKK,  CoUttiion*  (LondoD,  1M6);  Uenoloay  of  the  Society 
^  Jwtm  (LoBdoo.  IflOSD:  Bo^BraoBU  StUiotM^  d$  l» 
CmiputHtt  it  Jibw  CBniiMtot  1800). 

EDW.AaD  P.  SnUiAMB. 

Third  Orders. — T.  riEVKRAi-. — Third  Orders  sig- 
nify in  general  lay  inenibfrs  of  religious  onicrn,  i.  c. 
men  and  women  who  do  not  neoessiirily  live  in  <'<)m- 
munity  and  yet  can  claim  to  wear  t  he  habit  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  good  works  of  some  great  order. 

A .  Origin.— ^he  general  idea  of  lay  people  affiliated 
to  religious  orders,  as  seen  in  the  Benedictine  Oblate« 
(q.  v.)  or  eon/raters  (Taunton,  "Hlaek  MonU.n  of  St. 
lieniHlict",  London,  18'.)7,  1,  WMVl;  for  Norbertines 
cf.  Ilurter,  "Pap.st  Innoeenz  111",  SehafThaust'n, 
1S45»  IV,  148).  is  too  natural  for  there  to  be  any  neea 
to  seek  Ha  origin.  Founders  and  benefactors  of  mon- 
o-steriefi  wen^  received  in  life  into  spiritual  fellowship, 
and  were  clothed  in  deat  h  in  some  religiou.s  habit.  So 
too  the  Templars  had  a  -wIjdIi  sy>i('rn  whereby  lay- 
folk  could  partake  in  some  mirl  in  liieir  privileges  and 
in  the  material  administration  of  their  affairs  (Eng- 
lish Hist.  Rev.,  London,  April,  1010,  227).  But  the 
esBential  nature  of  the  tertiary  is  really  an  innovation 
of  the  thirteenth  centun,'.  At  that  date  many  of  the 
laity,  impatient  of  the  indolent  and  M)iii(  t  inie.s  scanda- 
lous lives  of  the  clergy  in  lower  Euro{>e,  were  wizixl 
with  the  idea  of  reforming  Christendom  by  preaching. 
This  admirable  intention  caused  the  rise  ot  the  Vau- 
doia  under  Vaidei  of  L^ona  ("Aneodotea  Uistoriques 
tifte  du  Keeoeil  ioMit  dnStienne  de  BooHbon,  O.P.". 
ed.byLecoqdeLaManche,  Paris,  1«7R.  200-.?  and 
under  somewhat  more  curious  conditions  the  Fratres 
Humiliati.  The  Vaudois  were  at  first  welcomed  by 
the  pope,  Alexander  111,  w^ho  authorized  their  preach- 
ing, but  as  they  were  unacquainted  with  theological 
teadUDg  and  had  pursued  no  clerical  studies,  their 
sermons  were  not  seldom  dogmatically  fnaenirate  and 
eventually  <lffianfly  heretical.  Tlie  Humiliati  al.so 
soon  became  suspect  and  were  forbidden  l»y  Lucius 
III  to  preach,  till  in  l'2i)7  Inntx'cnt  111  gave  a  section 
of  them  permission  to  resume  tlieir  work,  ])rovi<led 
that  they  limited  theraaelves  to  moral  nuestions  and 
did  not  venture  on  doctrinal  subjects  ('*  De  art  iculis 
fidei  et  sacramentis  eccle«ia»",  cf.  Denifle,  O.P., 
"Archiv  fijr  Litteratur  und  KirfhenKrs<hichte  des 
Mittelalters",  I.  410).  Moreover  some  became 
fraiend  into  a  eloiBter,  and  look  up 


reUgious  Kf«.  The  others  remained  outside,  yet 

spiritually  dependent  on  the  clerical  portion,  and  now 
for  the  farst  time  in  history  called  a  Third  Order, 
Terlius  Ordo  (Mandonnet,  "  \a'^  Origines  de  I'Ordo  de 
Penetentia";  the  Bull  is  to  be  found  in  Tirabosobi, 
"Vetera  Humiliatarum  monumenta",  II,  Milan, 
1766-68,  139). 

B.  Divitim. — ^The  Third  Orders  can  each  be  di- 
vided into  (a)  regular^,  i  c  livinn  in  convents,  and 
(b)  seculars,  i.  e.  hving  n\  \\\v  world.  Of  these  the 
first  take  vows,  the  latter  can  only  make  a  solemn 
promise  (except  that  Carmelite  Tertiaries  apparent^ 
take  some  sort  of  vows  of  obedience  and  chastity,  rf. 
Angelus  a  H.S.  Corde,  CCD.,  "Manuale  juris  com- 
munis Regularium",  (rhent,  1899,  q.  1067),  which, 
however,  distiiiguislies  them  from  nicnibrrs  of  mere 
confraiernities  and  constitutes  them  U'Kally  a  religious 
order  (Conatitution  of  Leo  XIII,  "Misericors  Dei 
Filius"). 

C.  Memhen. — ^Any  Catholic  may  join  a  Third  Or- 
der, but  may  not  at  once  belong  to  more  than  one.  nor 
may  he  without  crave  eau.sc  leave  one  for  aimiher. 
The  laying  iU'iide  of  the  <li.s(inctive  .sign  or  iiray<T.s  for 
anysj>ace  of  time  does  not  in  itsidf  put  an  end  tomem- 
bership  with  a  Third  Order,  but  the  deliberate  wish  to 
dissocuUe  oneself  from  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  that 
effect  (8.  Cong.  Indulg.,  31  Jan.,  1803). 

D.  Priiihqis. — The  liegular  Third  Order  partici- 

Sates  in  all  the  indulp  iice^  granted  to  the  First  and 
econd  Orders  iS.  (dug.  Indulg.,  28  Aug.,  l".i<).3),  but 
not  in  thosi;  granted  to  the  Secular  Third  Order 
(ibid.).  Thie  hUter  no  longer  itarticipates  in  any 
wivil^ieB  save  those  directly  granted  to  itself  (S. 
Cong.  Indulg.,  31  Jan.,  1803;  S.  Cong.  Indulg., 
18  July,  1<M)2;  S.  Cong.  Indulg..  28  .\ug  ,  19<W). 

TiaABUM'iii,  Vrttra  liumiliatontm  Mtmummla  (Milan,  1700- 
flS),  I«  II.  lil:  HitLTOT.  IMionnairr  rfra  Ordrrt  H^igitu*  (Puia. 
1802),  I-lV:  Mandonnct,  Lf*  Origtnet  de  I'Ordo  d*  PanUrntia 
(Fril)ourg,  18W):  Sabatitr,  Itrguta  Antiqiua  Fratrum  €t  Sororum 
dr  P  nilrnlia  teu  Tmii  OrrfuiM  S.  Francitci  (VbIphpc.  1901); 
Goirrx,  I>ie  Hrtjtl  dtn  Ttrharori<rii»  in  Zrilxrkri/t  /Or  Kirrhtn- 
gnchirhU  (1902),  XXII I :  .^hdkiu  v  .\Nii  Mak»o.n.  ThirtUhdtrt 
(Oxford.  1U02):  MANUONVin-.  Lt»  Rinltt  H  U  Gourtrn<-mriit  de 
tOrdo  de  Panitentia  au  XIII  SiMt  (Paro,  IflOS);  Mortier, 
Hittinrt  dee  Mattrtt  Ofniraux  de  FOrdrt  dee  Friree  Prteheurt,  it 
(Pari!i,  10<).'i.  '.;■.'(>- -V) ;  HriMniK  iirn.  Dif  Ordm  und  Kongregt^ 
tionrn  der  lalluAncl.)  n  hxrche  ( Pad<Tborn.  1907);  PrOuiiS8i 
ifoniMi*  June  EcdeeiaeUei,  11  (Fribourg,  1907),  811-1«|^ 

II.  TniKD  Orokr  of  Ottr  L.\dy  of  Movnt 
Caumki.. — .Soon  ufter  the  Order  of  Our  I.;ifly  of  Moiuit 
Carinel  was  established  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  lay  persons,  not  bouna  by  religious  voirs, 
seem  to  have  attached  themselves  to  it  more  or  l(  i^s 
closely.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
"Confrairie  X.-D.  du  Mont-Carme!"  at  Toulouse 
in  1273,  and  of  a  "Compagnia  di  Santa  Maria  di  I 
Carmino"  at  Bologna  in  1280,  but  the  exact  nature 
of  these  bodies  is  uncertain  owing  to  a  lack  of  docu- 
ments. Somewhat  later  mention  is  frequently  made 
of  trade-guilds  having  their  seat  in  churches  of  the 
order,  members  of  which  acted  as  their  chaplains. 
Thus  the  master-bakers,  innkeepers  and  pastry- 
cooks at  Nfmcs.  tlie  barbers  and  .surgeons  of  the  san.e 
town,  who  were  al.^o  connected  with  the  Dominicans, 
the  goldsmiths  at  Avignon.  Benefactors  of  the 
order  received  letters  of  fraternity  with  the  right  of 
participation  in  the  privileges  and,  good  works  of  the 
friars.  Others,  under  th.c  name  of  hizzoche  and 
muntellattr,  w^ore  the  habit  and  obsers'ed  the  rule, 
e.  g.  "M.  Phieola  nostra  I'inzochera"  at  Florence  in 
1308.  Others  again  became  reclus«>s  in  the  anchorages 
attached  to  Canneliie  diurches,  and  made  profeflsion 
under  the  form:  "Ego  fratcr  N.  a  Spiritu  Saneto  ad 
anachoreticam  vit.im  vorafus  ofTero  me,  coram  Deo, 
Patri  et  Filio  et  Spiritui  Saneto,  et  promitto  me  in 
Ber\Mtio  Dei  .secundum  Script  uram  sacram  Novi  et 
Veteris  Testament!  more  anchoretics  viUe  usciue  ad 
 '  "  AuKMig  the  tcrtiariea  not 
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Louis  Morbioli  of  Bologna  (d.  1495). 

'I  ho  canonical  institution  of  thp  third  order  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  fiftwnth  century,  when  a 
community  of  Beguines  at  Guelders  HouEht  affilia- 
tion to  the  order,  and  Blefeed  John  Soreth,  General 
of  the  Carmelites,  obtained  a  Bull  (7  Oct.,  1452) 
granting  the  superiors  of  his  order  the  faculties 
enjoyed  by  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augustine  and  the 
DominiranA  of  canonieaUy  establishmg  convents  of 
"virgin-',  widows,  bcKvnni"s  and  mantellata  ".  Fur- 
ther kgwlat  ion  tfK)k  place  in  1476  by  the  Bull 
"Mare  magnum  privilogiorum",  and  under  Bene- 
diot  XIII  and  his  successors.  The  nilo  observed 
hf  the  tertiariefl^  whether  living  in  the  world 
or  gathered  into  fommnnitici,  mm  oopnaQy  that 
of  the  friars  with  modifieattons  sa  required  by 
their  status.  Theodor  Stratius,  ricneral  of  the 
Calcod  Carmelites,  comfwse*!  in  IG.'i.'j  a  new  rule, 
revised  in  ltt7S,  which  is  still  observed  annmK  the 
tertiaries  of  the  Calccd  and  flu-  Disralrod  Ctu-mel- 
ites.  It  proscribes  the  recititti(jii  uf  the  canonical 
oOpOt  or  else  of  the  Little  Office  oC  the  Blessed  Yiign, 
or,  in  its  place,  of  the  Pater  neater  and  Ave  Maiia 
to  ho  wiifl  thirty-five  times  a  dr»y,  five  times  in  lieu 
uf  each  of  the  canonical  houns;  uLho  half  an  hour's 
mo<litation  evi-n*  morning  and  evening;  fasting  on  all 
Fridays  and  also  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
from  14  Septciiilx-r  till  Easter,  abstinence  during 
Advent  and  llrent,  and  various  works  of  mortification, 
devotioQ,  and  charity.  Superiors  mav  in  their  dia- 
crction  (iispcn.se  from  some  of  these  obligations. 

It  is  iiii|)os«il)lc  to  estimate  even  approximately 
the  nurnlifT  of  trrt  iarics  liviiiK  in  tlir  wotlii,  Hcsides 
these  there  arc  numerous  corporal  ions  of  tertiaries 
eatablished  in  different  countries,  viz.  two  communi- 
ties of  tertiary  brothers  in  Ireland  (Drumcondra  and 
Clondalkin  near  Dublin)  in  charge  of  an  asylum  for 
the  blind  and  of  a  high-school  for  bovs:  ei^teen 
communities  of  native  priests  in  Britisn  India  be- 
longing pnrll>*  to  (he  I.iitin  and  partly  fo  the  Syro- 
MaJabar  riles;  four  hou.s<H  of  Hrntliers  of  Christian 
Education  in  Spain.  I'ar  rmin  nuini-rou.s  are  the 
communities  of  nuns,  namely  twenty-three  in  India 
(Latin  and  Syro-.Malabar  rites)  for  the  education  of 
native  girls,  and  four  oonventa  m  Syria  in  eonoarion 
with  the  mnsions  of  the  Order;  two  oongregationa  of 
tertiaries  in  Spain  with  nineteen  and  forty-eight 
establi.shiiK-nt.s  reaped  ively,  and  one  unattached, 
for  educational  work.  In  Siiain  there  arc  also  tcr- 
tiaiy  nuns  called  "Camtelitas  de  la  caridad  "  engaged 
in  works  of  eharity  with  IfiO  ottaUishments.  The 
Auftriaa  ooncnatioii  of  nuns  numbers  twenty- 
aeven  houses,  whue  the  most  recent  branch,  the  C^ow 
melite  Tertiaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  foundi-d  at 
Berlin  towardn  the  end  of  the  hist  (>enturv  for  the 
care  and  efiui  aiion  of  orjihans  and  iK  Klerfed  children, 
have  spread  rapidly  through  (Jermany,  Holland, 
England,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hunparv-, 
and  have  twenty  hotiscs.  In  Italy  there  are  thre<> 
different  eongregations  with  thirty-two  convents. 
There  are  smaller  branches  of  the  tertiaries  in  South 
America  with  two  houses  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
Bwitieriand  with  four  ooavants,  and  in  Bngbnd  with 
one. 

BuUarium  CarmtlUanum  (Roro«i),  I71S  iqq.;  Catatogtu  eon- 
•Mmtm  Tthgiomirum  ti  MoniaUum  earmMamm  ditealetatorvm 
(Bhm, 

Benedict  Zimnnf  an. 
Ill  TiiK Third Ordku  Si  ri  i.Mt  kf  tuf. Order  of 
UuR  Laot  or  Mount  Carmel.  haa  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States.  There  are  at  pRMBt  two 
•ooptogaticniy  with  125  memben. 

FsBonrAND  Hkckhanh. 

IV.  Third  Order  of  St.  Douimc—Oriifin. — 
Tliii  was  one  of  the  earliest  develonmenta  of  St. 
Vnaakf%  Onto  de  Fonitentia.  It  was  not  Indeed 


the  primal  mganism  bam  whiA  tlie  Man  Preadten 

evolved,  but  rather  repreaents  that  portion  of  the 
Order  of  Penance  which  came  under  Dominican 
influence.  At  first  vaguely  con'-tituted  and  hving 
without  system  or  form,  it.s  nieruher.s  gradually  grew 
more  and  more  dependent  on  their  .spirit u.il  guides. 
The  climax  was  reached,  and  the  work  of  St.  Francis 
received  ita  final  perfectiOB.  when  MuAon  de  Zamora, 
the  seventh  master-general  of  the  Friars  Preachen^ 
formulated  a  definite  rule  in  1285.  By  this  the  Ordo 
de  Poenitentia  was  to  be  ruled  in  eacli  local  centre  by 
a  Dominican  priest  (Foderici,  "Istoria  de  cavalieri 
Gaudenti",  Venice,  17S7,  C<Hlex  Diplomaticus,  II, 
3.5)  and  was  to  be  subject  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Dondniean  provincials  and  mastertPMrali.  No 
longer  were  there  to  be  any  of  those  vague  transitions 
and  extravagant  vagaries  (ibid.,  28)  which  disfigured 
in  history  these  Orrlrrs  of  Prnmi^e.  Henct'forward 
thi.s  branch  was  linke<i  to  the  fortnn<.-<  of  the  Friars 
Preachers,  wore  their  habits  of  black  and  white 
(with  few  minor  differences  varying  according  to 
time  and  country),  ttBd  was  to  participate  in  .ill  their 
pood  worin.  Tbcj  wore  not  called  a  third  order 
indeed  untfl  after  the  thirteenth  eentury  (Mandon- 
net,  "T.es  r«Vles  et  le  gouvemcment  de  I'onlo  de 
Pcenitentia",  Paris,  1902,  p. 207)  but  coiitituK  .1  i<j  h<» 
known  as  "Brothers  and  Si.sfers  of  P<  nano  ' 
the  addition  "of  St.  Dominic ",  that  is  "The  Brothera 
and  Sisters  of  the  Penance  of  St.  Dominie". 

Sifflultaneouo^  with  them  there  oame  into  being 
another  and  very  different  institution  which,  however, 
suhsequenfly  amalgamatf  d  with  the  Ordo  de  Pa  ni- 
tentia  to  form  the  I><jniinican  Third  Order.  This 
was  a  militar>'  order,  called  the  Milttin  Jrxu  (Imsti 
(soldier>'  of  Jesus  Christ)  created  for  the  defence  of 
the  Church  against,  the  Albigenses.    It  owed  ita 
origin  to  Bisho]}  Foulques  of  Toulouse,  Simon  de 
Montfort  (Federici,  "Istoria  de  cavalieri  Gaudenti", 
Codex  Diplomatictis,   I),  and  not  improbably  to 
St.  Dominic,  then  a  canon  of  St.  Augustine.  This 
loinn  xion  with  the  fmnidi  r  of         Friars  Preachers 
iH  first  definitely  projHnmded  \iy  BI.  Haymund  of 
Capua,  who  beoune  a  Dominican  about  Vi'iO.  But 
the  truth  of  Uiis  aasertion  is  borne  out  by  several 
oUier  indications.  As  early  as  12.1.5,  Gregory  IX 
confided  the  Militia  to  the  care  of  Bl.  Jordan  of 
Saxony,  second  master-general,  by  a  Bull  of  18  May 
(Fe<lerici,  op.  cit.,  10) ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  decreed 
for  the  knights  a  habit  of  black  and  white  (op.  cit.,  14). 
Further,  when  the  Militia  wius  brought  acrof«  the 
Al|)s  and  ostablisfaed  in  Italy  it  is  found  to  he  alwara 
connected  vdthflone Dominican  church  (op. cit.,  I,  IS). 
iaotfaTf  it  wao  v«ry  largeKy  influenced  by  a  lamoaa 
Dominican,  Fra  Bartolomeoof  Braganta,  or  of  Vioenaa, 
a."!  he  is  sDTtietinns  cdled  fop.  cit.,  I,  12,  42,  etc.). 
Origin.Hlly  working  si<le  by  side  and  independent  of 
each  other,  owing  to  tin  fai  t  that  both  received  the 
same  spiritual  .administration  uf  the  Friars  Preachers, 
they  appear  to  have  been  merged  together  at  the 
close  CM  the  thirteenth  century.   Ttlie  is  wliat  fiay^ 
mtmd  of  Capua  implies  as  the  result  of  his  vaamtAnm. 
So  too  their  ultimate  coincidence  is  hinted  at  by 
Honorius  III  in  1221  when  he  d»^ignati>s  the  Militia 
"nomine  ixTnitent ia' "  i  I  .  di  ri' i,  (VHiex  DiiWorriali- 
cus),  and  a  comparison  also  of  ihe  rules  of  the  two 
institutions:  that  of  Gregory  IX  for  the  Militia  in 
123.5  (op.  cit.,  12-16)  and  l^tof  Muikonde  Zamora  for 
the  Order  of  Penance  of  St.  Dominie  in  1285  (op.  dt., 
28-36)  would  lead  one  to  tlie  same  conchi.sion.  The 
only  considerable  difference  that  could  be  cited 
against  this  identity  ix  tliat  Miifion  dc  Z.amora  ex- 
pressly forbids  the  currjinc  of  arms.    Hut  this  is  in 
reality  but  a  further  pnM>f  of  their  approximation, 
for  he  allows  for  the  one  exception  which  coidd  pos> 
sibly  tpply  to  t  he  Milit  ia,  viz.  m  defence  of  I  he  Church 
(ibid.,         This  amalgamat  ion  is  admitted  by  the 
Boihiidiite  to  have  become  general  in  the  fourteenth 
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•entury  (Acta  Sanctorum,  Aug.,  I,  418—122).  From 
this  double  movement  therefore,  i.  c.  from  the  Ordo 
de  Pcenitcntia  8.  Dominid  and  the  Militi*  Je.su 
Christij  was  born  the  modern  Third  Order  of  St. 
Doaiiiuc.  Though  its  source  is  tborefore  anterior 
to  the  Ftnrt  Order,  itfl  full  perfection  as  an  organised 
Booiety,  witli  :i  liist iiirt ivc  habit,  a  dcfinito  rulf», 
atifl  !i  (Icrlun'ii  li/m.-i  or  spirit,  \h  duo  to  the  genius  ot 
ihi'  childrun  of  Si  DoiiiiniL'.  They  took  up  the  work 
of  iit.  FranciSy  and,  with  their  charartcrisiin  love  of 
otder  and  qwtematio  arrangement,  bruuRht  it  into 
■oBwyyns  Mopnek  and  qmunetricaL  Iiroai  than 
thb  fdea  of  sabjeetion  to  a  FiM  Order  «m  takon  iq> 
by  tlw-  rratu-isrun.s  and  ha*  been  Mlapt«d  by  all  Mih- 

wcuK'iit  I  ilirti  ( )r(l(Ts. 

.Smn7.  -I'riniiirily  llio  work  of  the  Tliird  OrdtT  and 
its  aefinite  spirit  may  be  summed  up  by  Raying  t  hat  it 
mw establisbed  first  toheipfairefonn  of  church  dis- 
fliplhie.  IteinitMlpuipowwMdMpreMhinsof  IM»- 
■ziee;  but  under  Dominiean  influmees  it  ratfao'  leaned 
to  the  intellectual  a.'q)ect  of  the  Faith  and  baaed  its 
mefwage  to  tho  world  on  the  oxixwition  of  the  Crood; 
it  waa  to  reform  church  di.><ciplino  by  the  more  wido- 
apread  knowlinlgc  «)f  the  niysterie-s  of  faith. 
Ondly,  to  defend  the  Churrh.  Originally  this  waa  a 
inilitszy  necessity^  demanding  physical  force  with 
which  to  restram  equaOy  material  oppoaitkm. 
Thirdly,  to  develop  the  communion  of  prayer.  The 
metiioval  ideal  of  Chri.st'8  Mystical  Body  which  has 
captivated  all  spiritual-minded  jwoplf  implifs  ii  har- 
monj'  of  prayer.  To  achieve  this  end  the  contempla- 
tive and  monastic  orders  were  begun;  and  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Dominic  endeavours  to  link  pioua  aouls  to 
this  neat  throng  of  reli^ous  (Proctor,  The  Domin- 
ican Tertiaiy'sDwly  Manual",  London,  1900, 15-20). 

Reformalion. — Only  for  one  period  in  its  history  was 
there  any  n-al  fear  of  .sujipression.  Many  hrOd  that 
the  condenmation  jjajwoil  on  the  Beguincs  and  Bt  g- 
hards  at  the  Counnl  of  Vienna  in  1312  applioti  no  los.s 
to  the  Orders  of  Penance  In  consenuence  the  mas- 
ter-general petitioned  Pope  John  XaII  in  1326  to 
■ettto  defimtely  the  difficulty.  As  a  result  be  an- 
swered by  a  Bull  of  1  June,  1326  (Cum  de  Mulieribus), 
which  is  a  long  eulogium  on  the  work  of  the  Domini- 
can Third  Order,  .\ftor  th<-  pLagiie  of  I'MH,  a  groat 
deal  of  la.\ity  and  disorganizut  ion  crept  into  the  Third 
Order,  but  a  wonderful  throng  of  saints  soon  caused 
its  rejurenatiflii.  The  influence  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena  (pro  a  powerful  in4Mstu»  to  the  mtmnMnt  in 
Italy  and  hear  woilt  was  earned  on  by  BI.  Ctara  0am- 
bacnrta  (d.  1410)  and  Bl.  Maria  Mancini  (d.  14:n). 
This  now  .spiritual  vigour  reached  across  the  Alps  to 
the  si.sterhoods  of  (Jerinany,  where  the  effort  w;us 
aJmost  abnormal  (Heimbucher,  "  Die  Orden  uod  Kon- 

fregationen  der  kathoUschen  Kirdie",  FadSfbonii 
907,  II,  169-177).  But  there  has  new  been  Hqr 
nfaffin  in  the  sense  of  a  separate  orgudaation  with  a 
flfaange  of  rule  or  habit.  Ai^  in  the  First  Order,  there 
lias  been  a  peculiar  gift  of  unity  which  hm  enable*!  it 
to  last  undivi(lo<l  for  seven  hundred  years. 

Divisiona.— The  Third  Order  as  it  vxiatu  ttwlay  can 
be  divided  into  two  categories:  regular,  i.  e.  compris- 
ing Tertiaries,  whether  men  or  women,  who  live  in 
community  and  wear  the  habit  externally;  and  seen- 
lar,  i.  e.  whether  married  or  single,  cleric  or  lay,  who 
Hve  their  lives  like  othere  of  their  profession,  but  who 

f)rivately  take  up  practices  of  austerity,  recite  winie 
ilurgical  OfFioe,  and  wosir  some  symbol  of  the  Domini- 
can habit.  The  origin  of  the  conventual  women 
Tertiarie«  has  never  been  very  clearly  worked  out. 
It  is  usual  to  trace  them  back  to  Bl.  Emily  Birchieri, 
about  the  year  1255  ("  Manual  of  Third  Order  of  St. 
Dominie",  London,  1871,  9).  But  if  the  view  taken 
•bore  of  the  origin  of  the  Third  Order  in  tin  ( »r  io  do 
Popnttonti.i  l)e  correct,  wo  are  forceil  to  the  cnnelnsion 
thai  the  eonuiiunitios  of  women  e.'^tahli.'ihed  bv  St. 
Dominic  ai  Pruuilie,  S.  Sisto.  etc.  were  reaUy  ot  this 
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Third  Order.  Their  conHtitutions,  approved  first  for 
S.  Sisto,  though  previously  ob«er\'ed  at  Prouille,  ex- 
pressly speak  of  the  nuns  as  "de  Pccnitentia  S.  Marias 
MagdalenK"  ("AnalectaOrd.  Pned.",  Rome,  1898, 
628  sqq.).  It  would  seem  then  that  the  Otdo  de 
Poenitentia  did  not  exclude  convents  of  enclosed  nuns 
from  its  nmks,  an<l  this  was  due  pr«)l)ahly  to  St. 
Dominic  him.'«'If.  Very  much  lator  came  a  conven- 
tual order  of  men,  ori^nated  by  the  genius  of  Pin 
Lacordaire.    He  considered  that  the  democratae 

Sirit  of  the  Dominican  Order  fitted  it  especially  for 
e  task  of  training  the  youth.  But  he  knew  bow 
ImpoaJble  It  was  for  his  preaching  assoeiadtes  to  tie 
themselves  down  to  schoolwork  am<mg  hoys;  as  a  con- 
sequence, he  began,  in  lisr)2,  a  Tliird  Order  of  men, 
wearing  the  habit,  living  in  community  yet  without 
the  burdens  of  mona.stic  life.  The  rule  was  approved 
provisionally  in  IH'y'A  and  definitely  in  1808  (for  the 
rule  cf.  "AcU  CapituU  Generalis  Ord.  Pned.", 
Rome,  1904,  106  sqq.).  But  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion  of  the  Third  Order  con.<!iHt.s  of  srcul.ar  Tortiarios. 
i'licsr  are  of  every  rank  ofsocietv,  and  repro.sent  the  old 
Ordo  <h-  PcL-nitenl i:i  .'ind  the  old  Militia.  In  certain 
countries  they  are  groupetl  into  chapters,  having  a  lay 
prior  and  sub-prior  or  prioress  and  sub-jjrioross,  and 
noki  monthly  meetings.  Sinoe  the  Rule  of  Mufion  de 
Zamora  (1285),  they  have  always  been  subfeet  to  a 
Dominican  priest  apjwintcd  by  the  Doniiincan  pro- 
vincial. For  the  actual  recoi)tion  of  the  hubit,  the 
ma.'fter-goneral  ran  t;ive  faculties  to  any  priest.  The 
full  habit  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  members  of  the 
First  and  Second  Orders,  but  without  the  scapular 
(granted,  however,  to  coinwiunitiea  aince  1667). 
Though  the  habit  is  not  worn  during  Itfs  aany  pro- 
cure it  so  that  they  mav  be  buried  in  tbaiMOgnilsd 
dress  of  St.  Dominic's  children. 

Extent. — It  is  practically  imi>ossible  to  obtain,  evSB 
in  a  va^ue  way,  the  number  of  the  wciilar  Dominican 
Tertianes.  No  general  register  is  kept,  and  the 
records  of  each  priory  would  have  to  oe  searched. 
From  the  time  of  St.  Louis — who  wished  to  join  the 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  Orders  (Acta  Suictorum, 
August,  V,  545),  and  is  representwl  in  old  illumina- 
tions, .-ionietimos  in  the  habit  of  one.  sometimes  in  tlie 
habit  of  the  other  (Chapotin,  "  Histoiredosdominieain.s 
de  la  provin<  e  de  France",  Rouen,  ISOS,  p.  497),  but 

{)robably  never  ioined  either — to  our  own  time,  it  can 
>e  stated  only  that  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  First 
Order's  greatness  rose  and  fell  the  number  of  the 
Tertiaries.  In  England  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury VI TV  many  are  said  to  l  aM'  becotno  Tertiaries. 
Bui  of  tliis  nothing  for  certain  can  .'specified.  At 
the  time  of  St.  ("utherine  of  Siena  the  Mantellute 
(women  secular  Tertiaries)  made  difficulties  about 
Rceiving  her  to  the  habit  as  they  included  at  the  date 
only  widows  (Gardner,  "St.  Catherine  of  Siena", 
LoMon,  1907,  II),  and  there  wvire  no  men  at  an  in  the 
Tliird  Ortler  in  Italv  at  that  date  fAcfa  Sanctorum, 
April,  III,  is.'^l).  Under  Bl.  Hayniund  of  Capua,  her 
corif(  <siir  and,  after  her  death,  twenty-) liird  nia-nler- 
general,  at  tempts  were  made  to  re-establish  the  order 
and  no  doubt  much  wfi.s  done  (Mortier,  "Maltres 
■finAnuiz",  UL  60&-606).  But  by  the  time  of  St. 
Antodnos  (d.  1480)  the  nmnben  had  again  dwindled 
down  to  insignificance  ("Summa  Moralis",  Verona, 
17.50,  III,  2:i,  5,  5,  pp.  1291-2).  Just  previous  to 
the  Hoformat ion  tliere  are  h  few  i.solatod  notices;  thus 
Bl.  -Adrian  Fortescne,  the  martyr,  notes  in  his  diar>': 
"Given  to  the  Black  Friars  of  Oxford  to  be  in  their 
fratemitv  12d"  ("Lettos  and  Papers  of  the  Reigi 
of  Henry' VIII",  London,  188.3,  Rolls  SefiM^  VII,  lOl). 
But  these  give  us  no  ground  at  all  for  any  surmise  as 
to  statistics.  In  America  the  first  canonised  saint 
(St.  Hose  of  Lima,  d.  llilT)  and  the  fin-^t  beatified 
negro  (Bl.  Martin  Porres.  d.  1639)  were  both  Domini- 
can Tortiarios,  and  later  in  France  were  BMB  liin  M. 
Olier  and  Bl.  Griicnion  de  Montfort. 
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Then  t  ame  iho  influence  of  Lacordairp,  from  whose 
tinu'  f  Iktc  <!;iti  s  :i  new  eiitliusiaHm  in  the  Third  Order 
("Anntk'  Uonimicaine",  Paris,  1910,  149-65).  Of 
the  regular  T(>rtiaries  it  in  eaaier  to  npwk  aiove  defi- 
nitely. The  numbcra  of  aU  the  sixteen  approved  eoop 
gregatioiui  eiiatinK  in  1M2  are  given,  and  tbejr 
amount  to  some  7000  nuns  ("Analecta  Ord.  Praed.  , 
Rome,  1902,  389).  To  t  liese  must  be  added  another 
7000  of  crongffgat  ions  not  yet  ilcfinitivoly  author- 
ised by  Rome.  But  every  year  fresh  convents  are 
opened  and  the  numbers  continually  inereoisc.  In 
EogUmci  ^bey  began  under  Mother  Margaret  Hal- 
lahan  (d.  1868)  in  iMi,  and  now  in  all  t&  eemrate 
groupings  there  are  22  convents  with  some  500  sia> 
ters:  in  the  United  States  their  success  has  been  re- 
markable. Tounded  in  1H46  by  Mother  Amalie 
Barth  (d.  1895),  the  eo n Strega t ion  in  1902  included  34 
convent .s  and  over  20(K)  nuns.  In  1876  they  passed 
into  Cahfornia,  where  they  are  rapidly  increasing.  In 
Ireland  they  have  maiw  e8tal)lishments,  especially  for 
eduoattonal  purpoees,  (or  their  work  is  as  varied  as  the 
needs  of  humanity  require.  Some  are  enclosed, 
others  tearh,  visit  the  nick,  nur;^-  the  lepers,  look  after 
old  people,  take  care  of  ]>enitent  girls,  work  among  the 
poor  in  the  slums,  etc.  .Ah  for  tin  <()ngreKation  of 
teaching  men,  they  have  bc^-n  greatly  disorganized 
rinse  their  expulsion  from  France.  At  present  they 
oomprise  but  a  half-doKn  colleges  in  Fribouig»  ma 
Sebastian,  and  South  America,  and  do  not  amonnt  to 
more  than  100  nieml>erfi  in  all.  Fi:i:ill', ,  a  <  itation 
from  Faber's  •'Ble.Kseil  Satranient''  (2ri(l  eci.,  y.  .jti.")) 
may  be  made:  "  Thos*'  who  are  conver-xant  with,  in- 
deed who  find  the  strength  and  conuolation  of  their 
livea  in,  the  Acts  of  the  cwunts  well  know  that  there  is 
not  n  nook  in  the  mystioil  Paradise  c£  our  heavenly 
epome  wliere  the  flowers  grow  thicker  or  smeD  more 
fragrantly  than  this  order  of  multitudinous  fhild-liko 
saints.  Nowhere  in  tin-  ("hureh  does  the  Incarnate 
Word  show  His  deii^jht  at  being  with  tlie  i  lnldren  of 
men  in  more  touching  siniplieity,  with  mure  unearthly 
aweetaaM^  or  more  sirause-like  famiharity  than  in  thki^ 
the  youngest  family  of  Dominic." 

Fbobrici,  Itloria  tU'  ravnlieri  Gaiulntti  (-  vo!.'<..  ViTiico,  1787); 
MANOOXKfrr,  Ltt  Ormmet  ill-  VOt.Ii)  lit  P'l  tuli^iiut  ( FrilHjurg, 
1898);  Chapotin,  //iX.  liu  .'"mi'iniii'iK  </>  In  pTurtncr  tie  Franc* 
(Rouen.  ISOS),  Pwx.-roH.  Uimnnxmn  Trrtuiry't  Daily 

mtmul  (LoadaOt  IMMD;  Jli*lll>O.VNirr.  Le^  roilm  et  U  aouteme- 
MMl««i*r<M»*AHt«Mltea«-Y/;/'«iM.  (l-arU.  1002):  Mon- 

TIM,  Hut.  dm  HUUm  gfnfntux  dr  ffMre  ilea  Frh-rt  PrtthtMrt, 
II  (1(K)5,  Paiii),  nO-SU:  III.  60.>-0  mi.;  Hrimbichkh,  Di« 
Ordm  U.  KmtgMmMmum  dfr  katkoiiKkm  Kxrche,  II  (Paacrbom, 
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Beoc  Jakkktt. 

V.  Third  Ordeh  Rbgulab  or  St.  Dominic,  m  thb 
United  States.— Tfrnyrfll^oKdils  «i  Womm,—iL.  Bi^ 

ters  of  St.  Dominic: — 

(1)  ConRn'gation  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  with 
mother-house  at  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  Convent, 
Springfield.  Kentucky.  Founded  in  1822  by  Kev. 
Thomas  WUstm,  0.r.  Sisters,  300;  novices,  30; 
postuUnts,  7;  academies,  6;  schools,  13;  pupils,  5000. 
By  this  congregation  were  founded:  (a)  Congregation 
of  Dominicjui  Tertiarics  of  the  Hies.*f'd  V  irgin,  with 
mother-house  at  St.  ,M:iry'.'<  of  ilie  Spritign,  Siienpard, 
Olwk  in  1830.  Sisters,  195;  novices.  28;  academies, 
8;  ■wwoli,  12;  pupils,  4493.  From  tnts  congregation 
were  founded  (i)  Gongragntion  with  mothinHboiiae 
at  Saered  Heart  Convent,  Qalveaton,  Texas.  Sirten 
and  no\nce8.  81;  postulants,  3;  srho<ils,  6;  pupils, 
1130.  (b)  Congregaticm  with  mot her-houiw  at  the 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Saore*l  Heart,  West 
Springfield,  Illinois,  in  1H73.  Sisters,  120;  schof)Is, 
19;  pupils,  4000,  academy,  1.  (2)  (Congregation 
«rith  mother-home  at  St.  Cecilia's  Convent,  rJaah- 
ville,  TennesBee.  Founded  in  1860  by  sjstere  fimn 
St.  Mary's,  Somerset,  Ohio.  Sisters,  98;  novices, 
15;  academy,  1;  orphan  asylum,  1;  institute  for 
young  ladies,  1;  schools,  0;  pupils,  1(J42.  (3)  Con- 
gregation of  the  Most  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  with 


niother-hooSB  at  San  Rafael,  California.  Founded 
in  1S,'»0  by  Most  Rev.  Joseph  many,  O  P.,  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Francisco,  at  Bcnicia,  California. 
Sistera,  135;  academies,  3;  schools,  6. 

(4)  Oxmvt^iaa  A  the  Holy  Roaaiy,  with  moUiV' 
faooM  at  St.  Ghra'a  Gonvent,  filMinawft,  Wisoonsm. 
Founded  in  1847  Iqr  Bev.  Samnel  Ch.  Marzurhelli, 
O.P.  Si.><ier.s,  <>.')0;  college,  1;  acadefni«-s,  9;  .selnmK 
46;  pupils,  11, son.  (5)  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  with  mother-house  at  Holy  Croas  Cxinvent, 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Foun<l<>d  in  1K.53  by  4  sisteta 
from  Uoiy  Croas  Convent,  RatisboiL  Bavaria. 
Sieten,  518;  novioea,  25;  posttiUmts,  17;  training 
adiool,  1;  academies,  3;  sehoob,  .■?3;  hospitals,  2: 
sanatorium,  1;  infimmry,  I;  or[)han  asj'lunih,  0. 
From  thi.s  eonijrctat ion  were  lowiiiied;  (a)  Omgre- 
gation  of  the  Moat  Holy  Roaary  with  mother-bouse 
at  Mission  San  Joe6,  Calif orma,  in  1876.  Sisten^ 
193;  novices,  20;  poetulants,  16:  academy,  1;  orphan 
asylum,  1;  schoou^  9;  pupils,  2926.  (b)  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Immaculate  Conoq>tipn,  with  mother- 
house  at  Great  Bend,  Kansas,  in  1902.  Sistera, 
17;  novice,  1;  postulant,  1;  hospital,  1:  h  Ik  ./I,  1; 
pupils,  194.  (ti)  Congreg;ition  with  mo' her-houae 
at  Holy  Roaarj'  Convent.  Second  Street,  New  York 
City.  Founded  in  1S59  by  sisters  from  Holy  Cross 
Convent,  Ratisbon,  Bavaria.  Sisters,  (KX);  acade- 
mies, 8;  hospitals,  2;  soliool^  60;  pupils,  25,000. 
Fh>m  this  congregation  were  founded  (a)  Congrega- 
tion with  mother-house  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
in  1877.  Sisters,  187;  noviet-s,  ."jO;  jKKstulant.s,  15; 
high  school,  1 ;  academies,  2;  orphan  asj'lum,  1 ;  seho^jls 
32;  pupils,  5000.  (b)  Congregation  with  mother- 
bouse  at  St.  Dominic's  Convent,  Blauvelt,  New  York. 
Si«tei%  139;  novices,  11;  poal.nla«ta,  3:  aghooJa,  «: 
asylum,  1.  (e)  Congregation  wifh  motlMr4MNiee  wk 
St.  Dotninir's  .\ca<leniy,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 
in  1H.S2,  Si.sferB,  21.t;  aeademics,  3;  schools,  21; 
jxipils,  1127.  I'roiii  thi.s  i-< itij:rej;:ir ion  was  founded: 
(i)  Congregation  with  niother-houso  at  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  Convent,  Tacoma,  WashingtOllt  >B  18B8>. 
Sietcrs,  52;  schools^  3;  pupils,  300. 

(7)  Congrraation  with  motber-hooie  at  St.  JtoaBfilk'e 
Convent,  Adrian,  Michigan.  Sisters,  180;  novices, 
28;  academies,  3;  schools,  29.  (8)  Congregation 
with  mother-house  at  St.  Catherine  of  .Siena's  C\)n- 
vent,  Racine,  Wisconsin.  Founde<|  in  IS02  by 
Mother  B<-ne<lirta  Bauer  and  Sister  Thoma«iim 
Gincker  from  Holy  Cross  Convent,  KatirilM>n,  Ba- 
varia. Sisters,  286;  poetulants,  24;  ar^uieniics,  2: 
home  for  ladies,  1;  schools,  38;  pupils,  6307.  (9) 
Congregation  with  mother-house  at  St.  Mary'a 
Convent,  New  Orleans,  lyoui.siaiui.  Founde<l  in 
1860  by  si-Kters  from  Cabrn,  Dubhn,  Ireland.  Sisters, 
57;  aeademi(>8,  2;  schools,  2;  pupils,  565.  (10)  Con- 
gregation with  mother-house  at  Reno,  Nevada; 
founded  by  sisters  from  New  OrloansL  Louisiana. 
Sisters,  4.   (11)  Congiegatioo  with  mother-houee  al 


St.  Catherine  of  Siena  Gonvent,  Fall  River, 
chusetts.    FoundiHl  in  1891  bj  flllteni  firam  CtCV^ 
ton,  Missouri.   Sisters,  62. 
H.  I>ominican  Stat  of  tbe  TUrd  Order  of  Si. 

Dominic: — 

Congregation  with  mother-house  at  the  Convent 
of  Our  Lady  of  the  Boeaiy,  63rd  Stnet.  New  Ycrit 
City.   Pounded  fat  1867  hy  Father  RoeUbrd,  fKF. 

Sisters,  160;  novices,  10;  posfulmts,  .'');  academy^  1{ 
orphan  a.'^ylums,  2;  schools,  11 ;  i»iii»ils,  4000. 

C  Third  Order  Seeidar  of  St.  Dominic  was  intro- 
ducLHl  into  the  United  Stat«s  by  the  early  Domini' 
can  missionaries.  Them  are  at  present  conpx'g»> 
tiona  of  Dominioan  Tertiariea  in  abnoet  all  tlM 
drarchee  in  eharge  of  Dominican  Fatheri,  munibeitog 
from  100-<>00  members,  and  many  hundred  tvtiariae 
throughout  the  country  not  belonging  to  any  omgr^ 
gat  ion. 

Hwwnana,  DU  Oritm  m.  Ktmentatiamm  (Snd  sd^  Padsr* 
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ban,  1907);  The  CaiMie  Ckwvk  in  the  Un,tfi  Siate»,  I,  II  (Ni  w 
Ywfc.  ia»)i OMPiial  CalMio Dirfctory  (Nuw  Vur..,) 

l<i.lU>l.\AND  ilKCKMANN. 

VI.  Tbird  Ortob  or  Sr.  Framcis  (RsauLAa 
AMD  8bciii>ab;  Male  and  Femai.r),  a  branch  of  the 
Kreat  FVandscan  family.    Wc  deal  Ix  re:  A.  with  the 

wrular  Third  Order;  H.  with  the  rr^'^idar. 

A.  Orimn,  Devdopnunl.  atui  Present  State  of  the 
Stcular  Third  Order. — It  naa  been  believed  for  some 
time  that  the  Third  Order  of  St.  fVancia  waa  the 
eldeat  of  afl  TUrd  Orders,  but  historical  evidence  is 
against  such  an  opinion.  For,  lioflides  similnr  in.sl  if  ii- 
tions  in  some  monastic  orders  in  the  twelftli  century, 
we  find,  before  the  foundation  of  St.  Frnncis,  a  Third 
Order,  properly  so  called,  among  the  Mumiliati, 
confirmed  together  with  its  rule  by  Innocent  III  in 
laOl  ^ee  text  in  Tiraboschi,  "Vetera  Humiliatonun 
monumenta",  II,  Milan,  1767,  128).  But  if  th« 
Tlurd  Order  of  St.  Franris  was  not  the  first  of  Hs 
Idndf  it  was,  and  still  is,  undoubte<lly  the  b«'8t  known 
Mid  IDORt  widely  di.strihuled  and  has  the  grr;i1i  st 
influence.  About  ita  origin  there  are  two  oppumte* 
opinions.  According  to  Karl  MQller,  Mandonnet, 
and  others,  the  Secular  Thiid  Order  is  a  nirvtval  of 
the  original  ideal  of  8t.  Francis,  vis.  a  lav^nfratcP' 
nity  of  penitents,  from  which,  through  the  influence 
of  tlie  Church,  tne  First  and  Second  Orders  of  the 
Friiirs  Minor  and  the  Poor  (  "lures  li;i\  i'  he<-ri  detached. 
According  to  others,  St.  FranciH  merely  lent  hia  name 
to  pnM!xistteg  peutential  lay-confraternities,  with- 
out baviai  any  qwoial  oomwanon  with  or  influenoa 
on  them.  The  two  opinions  are  equally  at  variance 
with  the  best  texts  we  have  on  the  subject,  sueh  as 
Thomas  of  Celano,  "Vita  prima",  I,  lo;  Julian  of 
Spires,  "Office  of  St.  Franci.s:  Third  Antiphon  at 
Lauds";  Gregory  IX,  Hull  of  7  June,  IJW  (Hull. 
Franc,  I,  65);  St.  Bonaveniure,.  "Leg.  Maior", 
IV,  6;  Beraaid  of  Beaae,  in  "AnaL  Fianc",  111,  686. 
Aocoraing  to  these  sources,  St.  Fhmefai  rea%  founded 
a  Third  Order  and  gave  it  a  Rule.  If  we  complete 
these  notices  with  some  early  papal  Bulls  bearing  on 
the  penitential  movement  and  with  the  account 
given  bv  Mariano  of  Florence  (cod  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sizteenth  oentuiy)  we  can  state 
what  follows: 

The  preaching  of  St.  Francis,  as  well  as  his  own 
living  example  and  that  of  liis  fir-^t  discijile.'f,  exercised 
such  a  powerful  attraction  on  tlie  j>(>ople  that  many 
married  men  and  women  wantni  to  join  the  First 
or  the  Second  Order.  Thia  bi-iug  incompatible 
irith  tliar  state  of  life.  St.  Francis  found  a  middle 
way  :  he  aave  them  a  rule  animated  by  the  Franciscan 
spirit.  In -the  composition  of  this  rule  St.  Francis 
waa  assisted  by  hi.n  friend  Cardinal  Ugolino,  later 
Gregory  IX.  As  to  the  place  where  the  Third  Order 
was  first  intro<iuccd  nothing  certain  is  known.  Of 
late  however  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  for 
Flonnes^  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Mariano  of 
Florence,  or  Faemsa,  for  which  the  first  papal  Bull 
(Potthast,  "Regesta  Pontificum",  673t>)  known  on 
the  subject  ia  given,  whilst  the  "Fion  fti"  (eh.  xvi), 
though  not  regarded  as  an  historical  authority, 
assignB  Cannara,  a  small  town  two  hours'  walk  from 
Forunncula,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  Third  Order. 
Mariano  and  the  Bull  for  Faensa  (16  Dec.,  1221)  point  to 
1221  as  the  earliest  date  of  the  institution  of  tl>e  Third 
Order,  and  in  fact,  besides  these  and  other  sources, 
the  oldest  preserved  rule  bears  this  date  at  its  hend. 
This  Rule  was  published  by  P.  Sabatier  and  H. 
Boehmer  (see  bibliography),  and  contained  ori^ 
nally  twelve  chapters,  to  whicn  at  the  time  oi  Grency 
XX  {\7Xl)  a  thirteenth  was  added.  It  prescribes 
simplicity  in  dress  (1),  considerable  fjisting  and  .ibHti- 
nenee  (2-3),  the  canonical  office  or  other  prayers 
instead  (4-5),  confession  and  communion  thrice  a 
year,  and  forbids  carrying  arms  or  taking  solemn 
#w»*h«  wit  hod t  necessitv  (A):  «verv  month  th#  brnth^m 
XIV 


and  sisters  have  to  assemble  in  a  church  designated 
by  the  ministers,  and  a  nfigjous  has  to  give  them  an 
instruction  (7) ;  they  also  eiereise  the  works  of  charity 
with  their  brothers  (8):  whenever  a  member  dies 

the  whole  confraternity  has  to  be  present  at  the  fu- 
neral and  to  pray  for  the  departed  (9);  everyoni'  Im.s  to 
make  his  last  will  three  months  after  hi.s  reception; 
dissensions  among  brothers  and  sisters  or  other 
p^Bons  are  to  be  settled  peaceably;  if  any  troubles 
arise  with  local  authorities  the  ministers  ou^t  to 
aet  with  the  counsel  of  the  bishop  (10).  No  neretio 
or  anyone  suspected  of  heresy  can  be  received,  and 
women  only  with  the  consent  of  their  husbands  (11); 
the  ministers  have  to  denounce  shorlcoining.H  to  the 
visitor,  who  will  punish  the  culprits;  every  yeju-  two 
new  ministers  and  a  treasurer  arc  to  be  elected;  no 
point  of  the  rule  obUns  under  pain  of  aiQ  (12).  On 
•eeount  of  tiie  prohibition  of  arms  and  unnecessary 
oaths,  the  followers  of  this  rule  came  into  conflict 
with  local  authorities,  a  fact  of  which  we  have  evidence 
in  many  papal  Bulls  all  through  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, msiietl  to  safeguard  the  privileges  of  the  Ter- 
tiaries  (see  list  of  tMBO  BuUs  in  Mandfltmet,  ''Lm 
B^",  146-47). 

wadding  ("AnnalesMin.**,  ada.  1821,  n.  13)  gives 
another  longer  redaction  of  the  rule,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  the  one  solemnly  confirmed  by  Nicho- 
las IV  through  the  Bull  "Supra  montem",  17  Aug., 
1289.  This  last  form  has  for  long  been  considered  as 
the  work  of  St .  Francis,  whilst  Karl  Midler  denied  any 
oranexion  of  St.  Francis  with  it.  If  we  eoinpare  the 
rule  published  and  approved  bv  NicholarlV  with  the 
oldest  text  of  1221,  we  see  that  they  substantially 
agree,  slight  modifications  and  different  disjjositions 
of  chapters  (here  20  in  number)  excepted.  Through 
a  most  interesting  text  published  by  Golubovioh 
(Arch.  Franc.  Hist.,  II,  lOOA,  20)  we  know  now  that 
this  Rule  of  Nicholas  IV  was  approved  on  the  petition 
of  some  Italian  Tertiaries.  Another  recent  publica- 
tion by  Currrini  (Arch.  Franc.  Hist.,  I,  U>08,  644 
B(j.)  proves  tliat  there  exi.-sted  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury Third  Order  Confraternitir's  with  quite  different 
rules.  On  the  whole,  it  can  safelv  be  affirmed  that 
until  Niefaolas  IV  there  was  no  Rule  of  the  Third  Or> 
der  gen«tdly  obeerved,  but  besides  (be  one  quoted 
above,  and  probablv  the  most  widely  spread,  there 
were  others  of  more  local  character.  The  same  might 
be  sai<i  as  to  the  govi  rnmcnt  of  the  confraternities. 
Besides  their  own  officials,  they  ha<i  to  have  a  visitor, 
who  seems  to  have  been  usually  appointed  by  the 
bishop.  In  1247  Innooent  Iv  ordered  that  the 
Friars  Minor  were  to  assume  the  direetion  of  the 
Tertiaries  in  Italy  and  Sicilv  (Bull.  Frane.,  1, 464),  but 
about  twenty  years  later  when  St.  Bonaventure  wrote 
his  cjuestion:  "  W  hy  do  not  the  Friars  Minor  promote 
the  Order  of  'Penitents'?"  (Op.  on»..  VIII.  368)  the 
contrary  had  practically  urevaued.  Nicholas  IV  in- 
troduced  unity  tA  rule  imd  of  direction  into  the  Third 
Order,  which  henceforward  was  enlniflled  to  tlie  esia 
of  the  Friars  Minor. 

If  w  (  V  'ept  a  few  points,  bearing  cs]>ecially  on  fasts 
and  abstinence,  mitigated  by  CU>inent  VII  in  1626 
■ad Paul  III  in  1647,  the  Rule  as  given  by  Nicholas  IV 
remained  in  vigour  till  1883,  when  Leo  aIII,  himself  a 
tertiary,  through  the  Apoetolic  Constitution  "  Miaerip 
cors  Dei  Filius",  moditicd  the  text,  adapting  it  more 
to  the  modem  stale  and  needs  of  the  society.  All 
substantial  points,  however. rernainetl;  only  the  daily 
vocal  prayers  were  reduced,  as  also  the  fasts  and 
abet&iMMes^  whilst  the  foroier  statute  of  confession 
and  communion  thrice  a  year  was  changed  into 
monthly  communion.  Other  points  of  the  modified 
Rule  of  JyeoXIll  are  of  gre.-it  social  and  religious  im- 
portance, such  as  the  ])rohil>it ion  t)f  pom]i  in  dressing, 
of  fre(]ucnting  the;\tr<  s  uf  doubtful  i  Imracter,  and 
keepinj^  and  reading  I'&pcrs  and  books  at  variance 
witn  faith  and  nMnnua   liw  dinwtinn  is  ratniatMl  to 
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the  three  branches  of  the  First  Order:  Friara  Minor. 
ConventUiiLs,  Cuputhins,  and  to  the  Regular  Third 
Order.  Hy  doloKation,  confraternities  can  be  estab- 
lished and  direct  cd  by  any  pariah  priest.  Those  who 
for  aerioiM  reasons  cannot  join  a  confraternity  may  be 
rpoaiwi  M  ain^  iertiaries.  Finally,  great  spiritual 
privtl^BBB  are  gnuited  lo  all  membwi  of  ihe  Tliml 
Order. 

The  bcnoficfiit  influence  of  tin- srciilar  Third  Order 
nf  .St.  Francis  cannnt  be  liinlily  enuuRh  a])preciated. 
rhrough  the  prohibition  ;ig:iin.sl  carrying  arms  a 
deadly  blow  was  given  to  the  feudal  system  and  to 
the  ever-fighting  factions  of  ItAlian  municipalities: 
through  tlic  odmianon  of  poor  and  neli»  aoMea  and 
common  p(^)ple,  the  socblaaflM were  brou^itiwanr 
each  other.  How  far  the  rali|kniB  ideal  of  St.  Francis 
wti-s  f-arrieij  out  by  the  secuiM"  Tliird  Orrler  we  may 
judge  from  the  great  niimlifr  i.itnnit  7.'i)  of  .saints  and 
blessed  of  every  con«iition  it  priKiucetl.  It  may  suffice 
to  mention:  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary;  St.  Louis, 
Kii«  of  Fraoce;  St.  Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile;  St. 
EOnbeth  of  Portugal;  St.  Roam  of  Viterbo;  St.  Mar- 
garet of  Corfnna;  B!.  Uniiliana  Ccrrhi;  BI.  .\ngela  of 
Foligno;  BI.  Ilayiuoiul  Lullu(<;  Bl.  Luchesiu8  of  I'og- 
gihonsi,  who  passes  as  the  first  tertiary  receivc'd  by 
rit.  rratieis;  St.  Ivo;  and  in  our  times  BL  Jean-Bap- 
tistc  N'laniiey,  the  our6  of  Ars;  of  names  celebrated  m 
iaiaU»y  for  literature,  arts,  politin.  invention^  eto.* 
Daate,  Oiotto,  Petnu^b,  Cola  di  Rienio,  Columbui^ 
Vasco  da  Gaiiia,  Cervantes,  Lope  do  Vega,  Thomas 
More,  dalvani,  Volt  a,  Garcia  Moreno,  l-iszt,  and^ 
finally,  Lm  Iv  (leor^Aiana  FuUerton.  Poim-s  Pius  I\ 
and  i.eo  XIII  were  incmber.s  of  the  Third  Order,  as 
al.-5o  is  i'oj)e  Piii.s  X.  .Since  the  adaptation  of  the  rule 
by  Leo  Xlli  the  Third  Order  ha.s  grown  more  active 
tbaa  ever.  At  prceent  the  total  number  of  members 
is  esteemed  about  two  and  a  half  millions,  spread  all 
over  the  world.  National  and  loeal  congresses  have 
be<^n  held  in  dilTerent  countries:  sevi  ii  in  the  period 
from  1S04  to  l'.»08  in  France,  others  in  B4'lgium,  some 
in  Italy,  the  first  general  congress  in  Assisi  (1S9.5), 
many  local  ones  from  1909  to  1911;  others  have  been 
held  in  Spain,  the  last  one  at  Saptiago  in  1909;  in 
Argentina  the  last  one  at  Buenoe  Aoea  in  1906:  fai 
In£a,  Canada,  and  in  Germany  and  Austria,  inrthe  last 
two  instances  in  connexion  with  gcnercil  congresses  of 
Catholics.  There  exist  almost  in  all  civilized  lan- 
guages numerous  nionihly  i)-'ri<Kli(als  wlucli,  whilst 
keeping  up  the  union  amongst  the  ditterent  confratcr- 
nities,  serve  also  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
lie  members.  The  "AcU  Ordinis  Frat.  Min.". 
XXVI,  Quaraoohi,  1907, 25&-fi8,  gives  the  names  of  122 
such  periodicals.  French  periodicals  are  indicated 
by  P.  B.  Ginnet,  O.F.M.,  -Le  Tiers  Ordre  et  le  Vr&- 
tre",  Vanves,  lull,  p.  51  sq  ;  (lerinan  jHTiodicals  by 
Moll,  O.M.  Cap.,  "Wegweiser  in  die  Literatur  des 
Dritten  Ordens  ,  Ratisbon,  1911.  In  Italy  even  a 
regular  newspaper  was  founded,  "Rinascita  Franoee- 
eana",  Boloma,  1910;  another  in  Germany.  "AUge- 
meine  deutsche  Tertiaren-Zeitung",  Wiesbaden,  1911. 
— We  may  mention  also  the  special  organs  for  direc- 
tors of  the  Third  Order,  e.  g.  "Der  Or.ii nsdirektor", 
published  at  Innsbruck  by  the  Tyrolese  I'  ranciscans, 
"Revue  saccrdotale  du  Ticrs-Ordre  de  Saint  Fran- 
fois",  publislied  by  French  Canuohins.  Both  reviews 
i^pear  once  every  two  moatns. 

a.  Thibd  Order  RKomja*  (Male  and  Female). 
(1)  Its  origin  and  general  development  till  Leo  X. — 
The  origin  of  tlie  Hegtilar  Third  Ord'  r,  lioth  male  and 
femalQ,  can  he  traced  back  to  the  mconil  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  no  preeiso  date  can  be  indi- 
cated. It  wa.-^  orsranised,  in  diHerent  forms,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  soutli  of  IVanoe,  in  Gcrtiiaii> ,  and 
in  Italy.  Aobabfar  tone  Moular  tertiaries,  who  in 
inany  eaasa  had  uidr  tKmse  of  meeting,  gradually 
withdrew  entirely  from  the  world  and  bo  formed 
religious  communitios,  but  witiiout  the  three  sub- 


stantial vows  of  religious  orders.  Other  reIirioB< 
asweiations  such  as  the  Beguines  (women)  and  Beg- 

hards  (men)  in  the  Netherhuids,  sometimes  pasncd 
over  to  the  Third  Order,  as  has  been  clearly  shown 
from  recent  study.  Towards  tlie  end  of  the  thir- 
teentii  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  esptiuy 
Mme  suspicion  of  heretical  opinions  fell  on  aoine  of 
theee  free  religious  unions  or  the  Third  Order  (W- 
zocchi),  as  wc  can  infer  from  the  of  John  XXII 
"Sanela  Komana",  Dec,  1317  (Bull.  Tranc,  V,  134). 
More  than  a  century  later  St.  .John  of  Capistran 
(1456)  had  to  defend  the  Tertiaries  in  a  B|>ecial 
treatise:  "Defensorium  tertii  ordinis  d.  Francisd", 

r'  ited  with  other  minor  woritt  of  the  aaintntVeniee 
IflSdi  Thnu^Mmt  the  fouiteenth  eentury  the 
regular  tertiariei  of  both  sexes  h.ad  in  the  mo«t  cashes 
no  common  organisation;  onlv  in  the  following  i-»'n- 
tury  wv  can  observe  single  welI-order«l  religious  ix>m- 
munities  with  solemn  vows  and  a  common  head. 
Martin  V  submitted  in  1428  all  tertiaries,  regular  and 
secular,  to  the  dizection  of  the  Minister-General  of  the 
•Friars  Minor  (Bull.  Fhme.,  VII,  715),  but  this  dispo- 
sition was  soon  revoked  fiy  his  successor  Eugene  IV. 
We  meet  thus  in  the  same  fifteenth  century  with 
numerous  independent  male  congn  gations  of  regular 
tertiaries  with  the  three  vows  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Dal- 
matia,  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Gennany,  and  in  the 
Netherlands.  Contemporaneously  there  existed  sis- 
ter eonjsre^tions  of  the  Third  Order  with  solemn 
vowB,  for  mstance,  the  Grey  sisters  of  the  Third 
Order,  ser\'ing  in  ho8))itals,  spread  in  France  and  the 
Netherlands,  whose  remarkable  statutes  of  1483  have 
re<(>ntly  been  published  by  li.  liemartre  in  ".Arch. 
Fratie.  Hist.",  IV,  1911,  713-31,  and  the  congregation 
still  existing  foimdefl  at  Foligoo  in  1397  by  Blessed 
Angelina  of  M  arsciano  ( 1 43J5).  Lso  X*  itt  OMST U»  in* 
troduoe  uniformity  into  the  numerous  iininraBiliiiiiw. 
gave  in  1521  a  new  form  to  the  rule,  now  in  ten 
chanters,  retaining  of  the  rule  a-s  puhlish«Hl  by 
Nienoljus  IV  all  that  eould  serve  the  pur]>ose,  adding 
new  points,  es]H'cially  the  three  solemn  vows,  and 
insistmg  on  subjection  to  the  First  Order  of  St. 
IVancis.  For  this  hat  di^MiHiao  the  Rule  of  Leo  X 
net  with  resistanee,  and  new  w«t  aeeeirted  faj 
oongregations,  whilst  it  MTvee  till  the  prceBot  dqr  an 
the  basis  of  the  constitutions  of  many  later  congrega. 
tions,  es])ecially  of  numerous  communities  of  swters 
(2 1  Single  congreg.at ii ins  after  Iah>  X,  of  women. — 
The  two  Italian  congregutioua,  the  Lombardie  and 
Siflflian,  which  had  constituted  tbamselvcs  in  the 
oourse  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wew  united  by  Paul 
III,  and  rinee  Gfcttns  V  enjojred  entire  iudepeudenee 
from  the  First  Order.  It  had  then  already  11  prov- 
inces. In  the  8<n'enteenth  century  the  congrega- 
tions of  Daltnatia  and  the  Netherlimds  («if  Z(  ])[),  rii) 
were  united  with  the  Italian  family.  In  1731  Clem- 
ent XIII  confirmed  their  statutes.  Whilst  the  Fnuich 
Revohiiiaa  awapt  away  all  similar  oonpEregatioos,  the 
Italian  anrvivea  with  four  provineea,  oTwmdi  one  was 
in  Dalmatia.  In  1906  a  small  congregation  of  Ter> 
tiary  lay  brot  hers  in  the  Balearic  Lsunds  and  a  httle 
later  two  convents  with  colleges  in  the  Unite<l  States 
joined  the  same  congregation,  which  in  ltK)S  num- 
bered about  300  members.  The  dress  is  that  of  tlio 
Conventualik  from  whom  they  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guiriied.  The  residence  of  the  minietflrigeneral  is  at 
Rome,  near  the  Church  of  Sts.  Coemas  and  Damian. 
Afto*  the  time  of  I^eo  X  the  Spanish  eongr^iation 
often  h.-ul  troubles  on  the  question  of  its  suVunis^siou 
to  the  First  Onier.  .\fter  Pius  V  (l.SfiS)  had  put  the 
whole  Third  Order  again  under  the  care  of  th(>  Mini.s- 
ter-(Jeneral  of  the  Friars  Minor,  the  superiors  of  the 
three  pro\'incc8  constituted  in  Spain  could,  lifter 
1686,  partake  at  the  General  Ghaptcn  of  the  Mis 
Minor  and  stnee  11170  they  haVe  had  evMi  a  dsHnRior' 
general  to  represent  them.  The  French  congrega- 
tion, named  from  their  bouse  at  Paris  "of  Picrus", 
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waa  reformed  by  V.  Mussart  (d.  1637),  and  main- 
tained cloflc  ties  with  the  First  Order  tOl  na  extinction 
in  the  French  Revolution.  A  weli-lcnown  member  oC 
this  congregation  is  Hyppolit  H^lyot,  the  author  of 
an  important  history  of  the  rrligious  orders.  In  1708 
it  haa  four  provinres  with  I'd  eonvents  and  404  rrli- 
fpous.  Other  r()n^r(>g;it ioim  of  Tertiaries  existed 
after  the  fifteenth  century  in  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Ireland,  and  England.  They  perished 
either  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  or  in  the  French 
Revolution.  Wc  may  mention  also  the  Obr^onians, 
the  "Bons-Fils"  in  northern  France  founded  in  ItU^, 
and  the  "Penitents  gris"  at  Pari.s  after  the  sixteenth 
century,  all  now  extinct.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
some  new  congregations  arose,  e.  g.  the  Poor  Brot  hers 
of  St.  Francis,  the  Brothers  of  St.  Francis  at  Wald- 
breithach  (Rhine)  after  1860,  the  "Frati  bigi", 
founded  in  1884  at  Naples  by  Ludovic  of  Casoria, 
O.F.M.  The  most  of  t]ie«>e  modem  tertiary  com- 
munities consist  only  of  lay  brothers  and  dt  jiend  on 
the  diocesan  bi.Mhop. 

(3)  Congregation  of  Siatcra. — Whilst  Leo  X  in  the 
reform  of  toe  rule  had  left  it  free  to  the  congregatione 
to  adont  papal  enckieure  or  not^  Piua  V  (1568)  pre- 
scribefl  it  to  all  convents  of  tertiary  sisters  with  sol- 
emn vows.  Still  this  order  was  not  cuni<  <l  out  everj'- 
where.  In  this  regard  the  custom  prevailed  that  the 
FriWB  Minor  refused  to  take  the  direction  of  those 
•ompentB  which  had  on^  episcopal  cnclosiu^.  Be- 
ndes  thoee  aheady  mentioned  above,  we  may  add  the 
dilTerent  offshoots  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Elisabeth  in 
Austria,  Germany,  the  Netherland.s,  and  France 
(flicro,  under  the  name  of  S<rurs  dn  IMnce,  wnnc  of 
them  still  exist).  The  first  t'rsulincs,  also,  founded 
by  St.  Anida  Mdrid  (1540),  belooiad  to.the  Third 
Order. 

In  the  nineteenth  centunr  muiv  of  the  new  congr»* 

gntions  adopfed  the  Rule  of  the  Third  Order,  but  moel 
of  them  have  no  further  connexif>n  with  the  First 
Order.  Many  of  them  liavc  widi  ly  varying  names; 
a  good  many  are  of  nu  re  Im  al  (  haraeterj  others  again 
■re  of  international  import mk  i  .  As  to  their  activi- 
tiea^  almost  all  dedicate  themselves  to  works  of  char^ 
ity,  either  in  hoq>itaIs,  homes,  or  ateliera;  others  wark 
in  schools,  not  a  few  arc  in  foreign  missions.  We  can 
give  here  scarcely  more  than  a  list  of  the  names,  with 
the  dates  of  the  fo\in(la1  ion.  In  (If  riniiny  there  are 
the  Poor  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  founded  1845  (1851) 
fay  M.  Schervier  at  Aadieiit  with  some  houses  in 
Ameriea;  the  Frasoiscan  Sistera  of  the  Hobr  Family, 
founded  in  1857  at  Eupen,  Diocese  of  Cologne;  the 
Franrir^can  Sisters,  at  Miinster,  Wr^tphalia,  founded 
in  isr»(>;  the  Poor  Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration,  at  Olpe,  Diocese  of  ruiicrhnrn  O^'*"';  'he 
Poor  Franciacan  Sustt  rs  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus 
and  Mary,  at  Salzkotten,  near  Paderbom  (18t>3);  tlie 
Siirtecs  of  Merey  of  the  Third  Order,  at  Thuine,  Dio- 
cese of  OmabrOek  (1869) ;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St. 
Francis,  at  Wrddhreitbach,  Diocese  of  Trier  (1S63); 
the  Franci.scan  Si.'^ters  at  Nonnenwerth,  an  i.sland  on 
the  Rhine,  founchil  in  1S7'..'  at  Ileythuizen  in  Holland; 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  Maria-Stern,  at  Augsburg, 
whose  first  foundation  can  be  followed  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century;  Franciscan  Sisters  at  DiHingeo, 
Dioceae  of  Augsburg,  founded  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; the  P(K)r  IVancisr.'in  Sis!ers,  at  Mrdlersdorf , 
Diocese  of  Rati.shon  ns.'*.'));  tlic  ("ongrejration  of  I'rs- 

BTg  (1S97);  the  I'ranciscan  Sisters  of  Kaufbeuren, 
ioccse  of  Augsburg,  foumled  in  the  fifteentli  c«'n- 
tury,  to  which  had  belongefl  Bleswd  Crescent  ia  Iless 
(1744).  In  the  Diocrae  of  Kottenburg,  in  Wbrtem> 
bfTg,  we  note  the  mmmunities  of  Bonlanden  nenr 
Krokheini  (IK.'",.'-,);  of  Hcilin-ubronn  '1^.'7V.  of  tie 
Si.sters  of  Christian  C'liarity,  at  lli  ufi'.  founded  1^4U 
at  the  same  place  where  in  the  tifiieiith  cintury 
BksBod  Elisabeth  of  Keute,  called  also  the  "good 
B«ta"  (d.  1420).  had  mofesBed  the  Third  Order:  the 


Franciscan  Sisters  of  Susscn  (1853).  In  Baden  is 
noteworthy  the  Congregation  of  Gengenbach  (18G7), 
fliiue  1876  also  in  the  United  States,  Joliet,  Illinois. 
At  Mains  there  is  the  Convent  of  Perpetual  Adoration 

(1860). 

In  Austria-Hungary  tlie  SchcKil  SinterB  of  the  Tliird 
Order  (1723),  with  niother-houiies  at  Hallein,  Dioceae 
of  Salzburg,  at  Vienna  (III),  and  at  Judenau,  Diocese 
of  St.  Tolten;  the  Sisters  of  the  Thiid  Order  of  St. 
Francis  at  Vienna  (V),  (1857);  the  Poor  School  Sis- 
ters at  Voklabruck,  Diocese  of  Lins  (1850) ;  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Fran<i.«  ;il  Troj)nau, 
Dioce«'  of  Olnuitz  (ls,">3);  Congregation  of  School 
Sisters  of  the  Third  Onler  of  St.  Francis,  at  Mahrisch- 
Triibnu,  Diocese  of  Olmiitz  (1851);  the  School  Sisters 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  at  Marburg  on  the 
Drau,  Diocese  of  Levant  (1864);  the  Grey  Sisters  c4 
the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  at  Prague  (I).  18.'>6; 
and  three  small  communitiis  in  Tyrol.  In  Luxem- 
burg there  is  the  Congregation  of  I'fadmfal:  the  Sis- 
ters of  .Mrrcy  of  .St.  Francis  with  the  moi Ik  r-house  in 
the  town  of  Luxemburg,  and  communities  in  Sweden 
and  the  GuoUnee.  In  Holland  there  are  the  Congre- 
gations of  Rosendaal,  of  Breda,  of  Heythuizen,  all  of 
which  have  communities  in  foreign  missions;  lastly 
the  Congregation  of  Heei  !i  n  In  Belgium  there  exist, 
besides  the  old  congreg.aiion  of  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
Hospitals  (see  above)  at  Antwerp,  L^au,  Tirlemont, 
Has.selt,  and  Tongres,  the  more  recent  communities 
of  Ghent  (founded  1701),  of  Hfrines,  Diocese  of 
Malines,  of  Macon-les-Chimay,  of  Opwyk,  Digcese 
of  Malines  (1845).  In  Switserland  there  once  existed 
many  congregation.';  of  thcTliir  !  (  hder,  and  even  now 
there  are  several  convents  ol  strict  enclosure.  Of 
the  active  congregations  the  most  noteworthy  arc.  the 
two  founded  by  tbe  Capuchin  Thcodosius  Florentini, 
viz.  (he  Sistere  of  the  Holy  Cross  for  schools,  With 
mother-house  at  Menzingen  (1844),  with  numerous 
convents  outside  Switzerland,  and  the  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Cros.s  for  hospital  work  (1862),  with  mothei^ 
house  at  Ingj-nlwhl. 

In  France,  before  the  last  suppression  of  convents, 
there  were  about  fifty  communities  of  the  Thira 
Order;  the  most  important  was  that  of  the  Mission- 
aries of  Mary,  founded  by  Mother  de  Chapotin  de 
Neuville  (d.  1904)  in  India,  with  actual  mother- 
house  at  Rome,  with  conuimnitics  s])r<ad  all  over 
theworld.  In  Italy  there  are  the  Sligmatins.  founded 
near  Florence  by  Mother  Lapini  (d.  1800);  the 
Sisters  of  Eigypt,  for  missionary  work,  with  mothor^ 
house  at  Rome;  the  Sisters  of  Gemona;  finally,  the 
Sisters  of  the  Child  Jesus,  with  mother-house  at 
A8si.«i.  On  the  whole,  the  si.sters  professing  the 
Rule  of  the  Third  Order  amount  al  li  a.^!  to  'A),{m. 

The  Regular  Third  Order  produced  one  .saint, 
Hyacintha  of  Mariscotti.  and  five  Bles.sed:  Lucia 
of  Cailagirone,  Elixabetn  of  Reutc,  Angelina  of 
Maneioiiio,  Jenmias  Lanaberteni^  and  Cireeoentia 
HQas  of  Ktttrfbeuren. 

Tnt  of  th*  Rule:  Rtu  of  1921,  Babaitxii.  Rtgula  antitna 

fratrum  tt  mtronim  dt  Panilentia  (Paris,  1901),  in  Ofiutetiitt  dt 
critique  hitlorimie,  I  (Pam,  1003),  1-30:  Bokumer.  AnalekUn  iw 
GttfhichtK  lira  Frnnritru»  Ton  At*i*i  (Tuliinit'  n  an<l  lx-i|iti(c.  IWM), 
73-S2;  tr.  Ai>i>i  lu.tv  and  Maso.v,  Tford  Orilrrt.  A  Irnntlnlion  o/ 
an  aiiCieiU  Uuit  of  lk«  Ttrtianca  togtiker  u:Uh  an  aectnmt  o/  »om» 
attdtnt  riMCMton  (OifMdMMi  Losdoo.  1908),  11-23. 

Bvlt  of  1289:  StraaMem  Lioi*tnii»ni»  ttxtut  oKbinoln  (Qum- 
racdii,  1897),  77-94;  oMBAOUa.  Hutlarium  Franduanum,  IV 
(Rome,  1788).  94-97;  WASmtin,  AntuiU*  Aiinorum.  II  (2nd  cd.. 
Itf>mp,  1732),  9-14;  D«  CmrwN  M  1^..  orHf  Srnijihint$.  tl  (I.yOM, 
lt.'>,"i,  784-87;  tr.  accordioK  <"  <K'  "  ^'  "i  \\  Aiii>is-<i:  UVri- 1  <i/|i|a 
trraphie  Folhtr  Si.  Pnttru  oj  Awi  (\AH\'iur\.  \SH2),  M>-UI. 

Itulc  of  Lro  X  of  1881:  fimj*.  Ligtrl.  ittiu*  tria^  887-97; 
KfQtJa  drl  TVrt.  OnKme  dt  8.  Wrtmtttro  apnnmila  da  Ltmt  X 
(Qiiumcrtii,  IKhO),  willi  Ijitin,  Italian,  Frt  nrli,  am!  Ensli.»ti  test 
in  (our  ('<iltiiiiii>. 

ttiil.  of  I  •<>  Mil,  IK.S.1:  FuNAMDU  Oahcia.  SSM.N.  l.tmtia 
PI'  Mil  A<i<i  ad  r>rtimm  FrutmMalem  Ordinem  ayaeteiilia 
(guarurrhi.  1(«U).  72-»7, 

On  the  origin  of  the  Ttiifd  Ofder:  Mflixsa,  DU  Affangt  dm 
MituriUnordtnt  taid  dtr  Bu»*bnuknckafim  (Frpibunc  im  Br^ 
1888) :  Ibbh.  Z«r  OmcMcAI*  dM  BuMhrMtmdmu  in  Zttttehrifl  f» 
JTMUiMmUWU*;  XXIII  (Ontba.  IWm.  498-M94<  MawMtwinm. 
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Vet  origiiitt  de  rOrdo  dt  Pmiitntia  in  Comptt  rendu  du  quatriim* 
Cengriu  MMMtatoM  wMriMlMNial  dei  CiMoUmm,  Mot«  V  (Fri- 
bourg.  1806),  ira-215:  Idcm,  Lea  Bttt**  t  It  gmatmtmmt  d» 

VOrdo  dt  Pvnilmtia  nu  Xlll'  niMe  in  Oputrulm  dr  rrilifiir,  I 
(Fari«,  1902).  Ult  2M):  Oorrx,  Ihr  U,vrt  ''«••  TTluinm.rdrnM  in 
Zriturhrxjt  Jut  K  trrh,  fu,.  ■.rlurhir,  X  X 1 1 1  ((l.itlm.  I'.MIJi.  It?  lOT; 
1  •aviuboiin,  />ir  Hni.'lrhiirio  •l-r  f'rii  n:i.ikii'irr- TtTttarter- II,  i/i  I  in 
Flartm  iu  Hortchuni/tn  tur  <je»ckichU  von  FUnrtm,  1\'  (b«r- 
Un«  1908).  «7-«l :  ef .  Bml  in  AnMnm  ffmmmmmm  Uittariemm, 
I  (QuanuxU.  tM8).  M3-43:  yam  Omnn  ia  itnotate  JMbwN- 
nmi.  XXIV  (nruaiela,  IWA).  5t&-19:  MAWAinn  Fu>Bi:?(Tixri«, 
Comfxndium  f'AfwnMnmm  Orrfinu  f^^.  Minorum  (Quaracrhi. 
IKll  l.  I"  (Mrr^.  fmnc.  fliiU.,  II  (Qiinracphi,  IJKW,  1»S»|;  Zanzoni. 
f>7i  /'>m/i.i/i  fid  /"f-j  r:\pjfirlt  CTi  i'r,u,i  linluxlrm  it'lUt 
Uina«.liCoinuni  na  iteoliXll'  Xlll  (Milan.  lUU),  120  .il. 
and  pMiint;  Oonuum.  OH  iloM*  4i  m'ml^  nrngnoantme 
franretrama  di  Bnteia  in  ArtMvum  Hvmeiae.  ttiM.,  I  (Qun- 
mcchi,  1908),  &H-CS;  GoLfBOVicH,  Acta  et  Mtatul-i  ^•nmjlit 
rapUuli  Tertii  Ordinit  Ptmitentium  D.  Pmnrnri  Uumtniit 
etltbrati  an.  IS'JS  in  .In/i.  frarwr.  Hist.,  11  (gnururrlii,  IIMW), 
©3-71. 

General  mmrcv^  ami  luunugrmpiu:  de  Gl'ucrnati*.  lur.  cit.,  II, 
783-^1;  C'ahii.ui.  llittoria  dt  fa  ttretrn  Orden  4t  Sa»  Frtneitof 
(8  vola.,  Sarskxowta,  1010-13):  Bonoom,  AfdHti^n  BnlLirum, 
wriwiUaiontm  el  dtertlorum  /ratrum  tl  MnmiM  Itrin  OrdmU  S. 
Franettei  (Parma.  1658):  Idem.  Cronolitffbtm  faatnim  t*  ftrorum 
Irrlii  Orilinin  S.  Fninrinei  lam  reijuVirU  quttm  fr,il.irii  (Pinna, 
Iti'iSi;  JinNM.n  Mmu\.  T'Ttii  Itntiuin  S.  fr.-'i...  i 
Annnlft  perpelut  (I'aris.  ItkHO);  Jka.m  MaRIK  Vt-KSifN.  //»»- 
loire  oifnfraU  rt  parttculiirt  du  Txert  Ordrt  (3  vol*..  Pari^,  1607: 
I^t.  vemion,  Paris,  1068);  HiLARtoN  ok  Noij^t,  La  glnrt  du 
/in-*  ordre  de  S.  A'raitfma  ou  rhittoire  de  ion  UaNi$itPtent  el  de  eon 
proorit  (Lyons.  iniH):  Pinnt'  Antunio  da  Venmia.  Vile  dt' 
Santi,  Beati  «  Vrnrnihili  Srrri  di  Dio  drl  Teri'  Drdme  dt  S.  Fntn- 
frtfo  (Vcnipr,  ITI'.'h.  AN'iKUiO  U\  \'lcr.Sl\.  .SVurm  rr'«ri"/..V'i">l  dei 
Ire  Ordini,  III  (V'ic<'n»4»,  ITiill;  liirrAHDl,  L'Anno  /rancfjicano 
oiiia  Vile  de'  FrnttUi  e  SortiU  del  Trrx'  Ordine  di  S.  Franeeaeo 
d'Ateiei  (2  vola., Turin.  1789);  Hii.Anu  «  PAnmiKNais,  Liber  lerlii 
Ordini*  S.  Franeitd  Ataineiutt  (Gtnrvn.  1S88):  Antomicm  db 
SlLUS,  Studio  mritintm  protaetum  utiiue  romplemmlum  lertti  Or- 
dini* df  Piinxtrntia  cnncrmrnlut  (  Naiil'"-.  li>^'l),  with  •<tati-»ii<-*  of 
the  Itnli.iM  Hi'«ul:ir  Third  l.)rd<T.  (,'r  r,i,',,i  tlstitln  .-:  ■<■  ■t-<-'rtti 
fratrum  trrHi  Orihninde  PimUtntui  nu'icui^tli  rci/ii/iirn  'MfrrviinUie 
ConvregaliontB  Lanoobardia  (Venice,  IS51);  Neuh,  Mnmueril 
N'  757'  dee  Arekiiet  giniraUt  du  Hnvnumf  1H<-I|ciun)|  (Fondu  dee 
Cartulaire*  manuteritt)  in  fCet-uf  d-  i  r!>liln>lheijuee  ei  Architri  de 
Bett/ique,  II  (Bfuaael*,  1901),  Hul  70,  II  miuvt,  \ofe  eur  un  Munu- 
trrit  de  Haetelt  rtmrrmnnt  lr»  Ihxj'ir  h  ><ii  Frfret  du  Txrt  Ordrr  de 
St.  Pran^oiM  li  Xrppern,  ibid.,  l\  i  l'»Otii.  Sii->.(.{;  van  iif.s  Ghkvn, 
Encore  U*  Slalule  del  Bagardt  de  Zeppcrn,  »6ui.,  VII  (llKtSJ,  170- 
77;  VAN.vtHi's,  Document*  e«ncernant  le  tiere-Ordre  A  Aneer*  et  nea 
rapporu  arte  tinduMrie  drapitre  (It9tf-I67i)  (Brumpiit.  1910); 
Idem,  bocumrnt*  conremant  U*  Bogarda  dt  Malinea  [ISSj-l/)  '/!-) 
(BrusiarU,  I'.llt):  Goyr.vh,  Docummta  qwrdam  ad  hi»lorinm 
Tertii  Ordinit  li'^uuhirin  in  Brlgio  ipedanliii  in  Arrti.  Frnnr.  If  , 
IV  (Quarnrrhi,  I'.Ml),  537-4:1;  CM.lJi.hr.  Am  Hfugnrdi<  p.i  r- 
Bat  in  i'niimile  calholique  de  lAnitain,  Siminaire  Hitlnrujue, 
Rapport  Mur  Uj<  trnmuz  pewiarit  Cannfe  oee.  1009-10  (Louvain, 
191 1),  43Ji-5l ;  CorAStuij,  Cannara  ed  il  Ten'  (Mint  Praner*atn/> 
(FoKuM.  1893);  Cambiaho,  .S.  Pranrenco  e  il  Ttr^  (Mine  in 
Oerwm  (Genoa,  1909);  Lbcbjthk,  .ihlxiyrt  Prieurtt  it  Couttntt 
d'hnmmrn  rn  Frnnfe.  Lmte  o^nrralr  fl'njrrft  Irt  piipirr*  ili  li 
('■ir.'irt;)  ci'iri  Wf^/rjJirr*  ,n  tT'jS  I  I'arl-,  I'.Mf.'l,  -n^  ^7:  I,\NZ<)M, 
/  I'rirwr  lx  'IrW  Ordme  Frnnctacano  I'l  h'/unut  i  l  ;i<'njtii. 
3f>;il;  Hfii^zMTKi,  Handbueh  der  < n^Kulii,  .//i  hranzi^hnnrr- 
ordtn*  <  I'r'  iburjt  ini  Br.,  1909),  IHiO  h7;  I.at.  cd.  i  Frciburg  iux 
Br.,  1909),  594-618;  HciMtirnirH.  liie  (hdtn  und  KontrW" 
Honen  der  katholi»chm  Kirche,  II  (2ii>i  c<l..  Pnderfaon).  lW7)t 
489-527;  Noiuiert,  l.ee  RdigitMtM  FroMiteaiiiM  tn  AwM 
(Paris.  1897):  (ur  ni:iti'iuc»:Aela(MiwUFnlrimMinanm,XXX 

(C^iiiiracohi,  V.Hl).  93,  95. 

iirok.t  for  prartical  u.to,  beMdM  CIm  BUmaKHU  IMIIwh  of  tbo 
Third  l*rdrr:  G^iiaro  de  Vaocooutom,  Doeumentt  pour  ex- 

pliquer  la  Riglt  du  Tiert-Ordre de Snint-Franfoit d' Aiiti»e,  au  point 
de  rut  tpiriluel,  loeial  el  fconomitiut  (3  vols..  Pari*,  IWW);  Br  ill, 
RuKmetUtltlrr  au*  der  (letrhichte  dfs  hriUen  Ordrnt  de*  hi.  Frnnzi*- 
kuii  (KatiilK)n,  1911);  LlftMONT.  (iixio-lien/^me  en  miutttelmp- 
pellike  IntUied  der  Drrde-Ord'  mn  .St.  FrmtriiruB  tfij  lutren  imr- 
iprong  rn  (•/•  tuv  l  l'iirnhout.  11X)HI,  ,\><(N.,  f.t  Timi-Ordre 

Franei»eain  d'aprit  te*  traditumii  (I.iKHK^.  1S97);  CaUbkte  Air- 
BBITT,  Lt  Code  /ranei*tain  entre  lei  maim  dt*  hommei  du  m  mde, 
nouteaux  apercu*  irur  le  Tiert-Ordre  de  Saint  Fran^im  J'.Ijmsc 
(Mrtr.  lOO,'!):  Lroi  II.,  /.<•  Ttrrf-Or.lr,  dr  .SVrint  Frunrcn  dW^-mr, 
p/yuTi^uoi  y  entrrr,  pifur'jU'ti  n"y  rufr,  t  ,.n  }K\»f  iMi'tl,  1910); 
CbMU.   La   Rtgota  del    Ter*'   Ordinc    Frnnrrscano   tpiegtito  cqn 

MM  iM»ataK  (TtiiiB.  1910). 

LlV.MilLS  OutiER. 

VII.  Third  Ohdkr  or  St.  Fk.wcis,  in  Canax»a.— 
The  Third  Order  of  8t.  FrancLs  was  established  by 
the  Friars  Minor  Recollects  at  Quebec  in  1671,  ana 
Bome  years  later  at  Three  Rivers  and  Montteal. 
Considering  the  population  of  the  country,  it  was  in  a 
flourishio|i;  condition.  In  ItiSl  a  RcrolN-rt  nofea  that, 
"many  pious  pfoph*  o{  Quilu  c  hclnriK  to  the  Third 
Order".  After  the  cesijion  of  Canada  to  England 
the  Third  Order,  deprived  of  its  directors,  the  Recol- 
lects.' seemed  to  have  disappeared  gnkdually,  only  to 
flooMb  anew  thirty  vwra  after  the  death  at  Moot- 


real,  1813,  of  th(>  la.st  Recollect  priest.  The  Third 
Order  was  nwstubli.shed  about  1840  by  Mgr  Ignsr 
tiua  BourRet,  liishop  of  MontreaL  Fervent  feUov- 
labnurera  helped  the  holy  prelate  to  Bpitwd  the  Third 

Order  in  .Moulre.il,  not.-iMy  (',111011  ,1,  A.  Pan!-  and  the 
Salpiciaii.s  K.  (ullnri  and  A.  (liharid.  Mj?r 
HourRel  e,stahli.shed  a  fraternity  of  worm-n,  ti  May, 
IHfi:^,  and  one  of  men,  13  June,  1866;  both  were 
direeie<l  hy  the  Sulpiciana  till  1874,  by  Canon  P.  E. 
Dufresne  from  1874  Ull  1881.  by  the  Jesuita  froai  18^1 
till  1888,  and  by  the  Sulpietans  from  1888  till  1880; 
since  then  by  the  Friars  Minor.  Mgr  Fabre,  siif-- 
ccAsor  to  Hi.'^nop  HourK  -t,  in  a  letter  (3  Sfpt.,  IKSii 
to  tde  ])rii  si<  und  faithful  of  his  diocese,  says:  "Wt- 
have  in  our  inid.-^i  I  lie  Irrliaries  of  St.  Francis,  who 
are  known  to  you  all  by  th(^  edification  they  give, 
and  the  good  odour  of  aU  the  virtuea  whidi  they 
praetise  m  the  world."  The  Third  Order  waa  re>- 
lutroduced  at  Quebec  almost  at  the  same  tine  it-?  at 
Montreal.  On  19  Nov.,  18.50,  Father  Flavian  Du- 
rocher,  ().  M.  I.,  r<'ceive<l  the  profession  of  two  women, 
after  a  year's  novitiate.  These  were  joined  by 
others,  until  in  1870  (Quebec  possessed  over  2000  tsr* 
tiarioe,  while  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  aeveral  par- 
ishes had  groups  of  tertiaries.  Among  prirats  zeaJoun 
for  I  lie  .spread  of  the  Third  Order  at  this  epoch  \\<- 
imist  n;ime,  Ix'sitles  the  above-men tion^-d  Montreal 
priests:  Father  Durocher,  St.  Sauveur,  Quebec; 
L.  N.  Begin,  now  Arclibiahop  of  Quebec;  James 
Sexton,  (^ueliec;  Oliver  Caron,  Vicar-Oeneral  of 
Thn-"  Riv<<rs;  K.  H.  Guilbert,  L.  Provandiav  and 
O.  Fra><<T,  all  three  of  the  QucIk-c  diocejie.  Father 
Provancher  was  one  of  the  most  Z(  :ilou'^.  In  l^v.Vi, 
having  reeeivwi  f.ieultic8  from  the  (.leneral  of  thf 
Friars  Minor,  he  establishetl  a  ver>'  fen'ent  fraternity 
in  his  ])arish  of  Portneuf.  He  propagated  the  Third 
Order  by  his  writings.  For  two  years  he  edited  a 
review,  m  which  he  published  nearfy  everv*  month  an 
article  on  the  Third  Order,  or  answered  questions 
appertaining  thereto.  .\\  that  <  ]>och  (IS76)  the 
brothers'  fraternity  at  Montreal  counted  137  mcm- 
l)er-;  the  sisters,  %  atiU  greater  number.  At  Three 
Rivers  the  tertiariea  were  less  niimmniin  rmwiih. 
hoiwever,  to  form  a  fraternity  %  fittle  later.  Qiimee 
with  ita  200  tertiariea  did  not  hare  h  (rateniitr  tiU 
1882. 

In  l.SSl  the  ;irriv  il  in  Cinatla  of  Father  Fr«HWic 
of  (ihyvelde  gave  new  spirit  to  the  Third  Order. 
I  le  fi])ent  eight  months  in  Canada,  and  worked  actively 
for  the  Third  Order.  He  benn  at  Quebec,  where 
he  held  the  Holy  Virit  prescribed  Ihrr  the  rule  and 
admitted  100  new  nieniDcrs.  At  Three  Rivers  he 
found  "a  numerous  and  fervent  fraternity".  His 
visit  In  the  fraternities  of  Montreal  vvius  follower!  by 
a  notable  inercruse  in  membership.  Shortly  aftd^ 
wards  Ix>o  Xlll  published  liis  tncyelieal."?  on  the 
Third  Order.  The  Canadian  bi^ps»  in  obedicnaa 
to  the  po)>e's  wishes,  recommended  the  Third  <hder 
to  their  elerg>'  and  faithful.  But  the  Friars  of  the 
First  Onh'r  alone  eould  )xive  the  Third  a  fitting 
flevelopment ;  hence,  wlu  n  Father  Frederic  n  tumeo 
in  1H.S.S,  si^veral  bishops,  among  them  Bishop  Lafl^she 
of  Three  RiversttMl  Archbishop  Taachereau,  wdeoned 
him  as  its  promoter.  The  foundation  of  a  convent 
of  Friars  Minor  at  Montreal  \n  1890  inaugurated  a 
new  era  of  prosperity  for  the  Third  Order.  The 
Franei.seans  (o<»k  over  the  direetion  of  the  Third 
Order  at  Montreal.  The  fraternities  of  other  di.^ 
tricts  were  visited  regularly,  and  new  onee  were 
formed.  The  Thirtl  Order  h.is  fiince  spread  rapidly. 
To-day  the  Third  Order  in  Canada  numbers  nearly 
200  fraternities  with  over  .W.OOO  members,  under 
the  juris<li<  lion  of  the  Friars  Minor.  The  Capuchins 
have  a  ninall  numlj<'r  of  fraternities.  The  Friars 
Minor  have  also  the  direction  of  20  fraternities  with 
6000  members  in  the  Franco<Canadian  centrea  of 
the  United  Rtatsn    All  theaa  wHb  1arai»  nunhm  nf 
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inlated  tcrtiaries  give  a  total  of  noHrly  00,000. 
Theae  tertiaries  arc  nio.stly  I  rt  in  ii  Canadians.  There 
•re  very  few  fraternities  lor  lOiigliah-apeaking  ter- 
tiaries; of  thej$e  (here  are  two  veiy  floiuidiiiig  ones 
al  MoniraU.  it  is  in  the  FrovinM  of  Quebae  tbtA 
the  Third  Ord«r  is  most  floarishinK.  Three  monthly 
review**,  treating  s])e<-ially  of  the  Third  Order,  arc 
l>ul)li.shed  in  Canada:  ill  "  Lu  ll<'Viie  du  Tiers  Or- 
dre",  founded  in  l^^  l  by  the  tertiaries  of  Montreal, 
and  directed  sim  e  IMU  by  the  Friars  Minor  of  that 
city;  (2)  "Tlie  Frani  isi  ;in  Review  and  St.  Anthony's 
Booord".  founded  in  1906  by  the  Vnaxa  Minor  of 
Montreal;  (8)  "L'Eeho  de  St.  Francois' ,  inibliahed 
einee  1911  by  the  Capuehin.s  of  Ottawa.  The  princi- 
pal social  works  of  the  Third  Order  in  Canada  are: 
three  houses  of  the  ^  hird  Order  in  Montreal  and 
one  in  Quebec,  directed  by  la<ly  tertiaries;  a  lodging- 
house  and  an  industrial  school  at  Montreal,  directed 
also  by  lady  tertiaries;  several  work-fooms  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor;  and  nubHo  fibnries^  one  in 
Quebec  and  two  in  Montreal. 

The  Third  Order  Regular  is  represented  in  Canada 
by  three  flourishing  institutions;  A.  Lttilt  Fruncis- 
can  Sisters  of  Mary,  founded  at  \\  oreest<T,  Maiisa- 
chusi'tts,  in  ISSy  and  transferred  to  Baie-St-Paul, 
Canada,  in  IN'JI:  their  constitutionswereaiiproved  in 
1003.  Thev  follow  the  Rule  of  th«  Ttmi  Order 
Rq^ular.  "fheir  tiabit  comprises  a  brown  tunic  and 
scapular,  a  white  hood  and  wimple,  and  a  white 
woollen  eord;  they  wear  a  .'-ilver  crueifix.  Work. — 
Aflsistance  of  lliC  ^i(•k,  the  poor,  tlie  aged,  of  orphans 
and  instruction  of  the  young-  in  a  word,  all  the  works 
of  mercy.  Development. — This  eougregat  ion  possesses 
8  houses,  nearly  all  in  the  United  Stat<>8.  The  motlicr 
hofuse  is  at  Baie-St-Paul,  Frovinoe  of  Quiebe«i  Canada. 
The  institution  numbere  150  professed  sisters,  7 
novice.'',  30  poatiilaiif  s,  and  H  juworiates. 

B.  Francusctm  M tA.suinarirs  of  Mary,  founthxl  in 
India,  and  following  the  Rule  of  the  Third  Order 
Regular.  They  have  six  houses  in  Canada:  ( 1 )  (Que- 
bec, founded  1802;  novitiate,  perpetual  a>loration, 
printing  embraidflcy»  workshop,  house  of  probation 
ror  aapirants,  patnniaKe,  visiting  the  rick.  (2)  St. 
Anne  of  Beaupn'-  flSOli;  patronage,  workshop,  hos- 
pitality for  pilifrinis,  vi.siiing  the  .siek.  (3;  St.  I^w- 
reii' I  ,  Mii'iiiiilia  (1897);  boarding-scluxil,  parochial 
school,  disjx'usary,  visiting  the  siek.  (4)  Pine  Crtx'k, 
Manitoba  (1899);  school,  mo<iel  farm,  (lisi>ensar\', 
visiting  the  siok.  (6)  St.  Malo,  Quebec  (1902) ;  «lay 
nursery, primary  schools, sehool  of  domestic  economy, 
di.spensar)',  pharmacy,  visiting  the  rick.  (6l  Winni- 
peg (1909) ;  day  nursi-ry,  embroidery,  patronage,  visit- 
ing the  poor  and  the  ho^jiitals.  The>^-  h<>us<->  i>oss<>ss 
160  sisters,  novices  include<l.  Since  its  e.stablishiuent 
in  Canada,  the  congregation  has  had  290  Canadiiui 
members,  many  of  whom  are  now  engsged  in  mission 
work  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Ceykm,  Congo,  Zulu> 
land,  Natal,  Mozambiaue,  Madagascar,  and  South 
America.  The  mother-nouae  of  Quebec  has  founded 
six  others  in  (lie  I'l.iti  ii  .States:  \\'oons<icket  in  1004; 
New  York  and  X«'w  B.  dford  in  I'JUO;  Bu^tun  in  1<K)7; 
Providence  in  1909;  Fall  River  in  1910. 

C.  RtligioM  of  St.  Fmnrix  of  Ai^sisi,  founded  at 
Lyons,  France,  in  183>>.  Their  uhjeet  is  tlie  eareof  the 
flick  and  of  orphans  and  the  education  of  the  jrouag. 
They  were  introduced  into  Canada  in  1904,  and  have 
at  tire.'i*-nt  houses,  comprising  a  hospital,  a  Iwarding- 
hciiool  for  girls,  and  model  and  elementary  schools. 

Third  Order  S«>cular:  Lccuaicq.  Prtmitr  glabUMtmtnl  d»  lafai 
(Paris.  1691):  EclaireitttmenU  tur  VHahliutmfnt  d'un  hotpiee  d 
Qiifhef  (16H1).  Arehirrade  VermiUe;  Poruh  Rfrotlttt;  GnttUt  dn 
FamiUm,  Hulletin  MentuH  (Qat-hea,  IH«l>-7(>);  Rerut  du  Tierf 
Orrirr;  Fr.  H^mimu  rl'Orimn,  (ffiairc.  Xitlirr  hi^toriqut  tUf  I* 
T\rrf-Or  irr     QurUrr  (<,(ii<-l).-C.  Tiiir-l  (  Jrdi  r 

formatioa  (urniabeU  by  th«  oongrug«tioiu  ihetuitelve*. 

OnOMO  M.  JOOTB. 

VIII.  Thiuo  Ohdkr  of  St.  Fhanci.s  in  Crkat 
Baixaut  and  lasLAMO. — A.  in  Ureal  Britain. — The 
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Third  Order  Seculsir  conijirises  ninety-six  congre- 
gations of  which  forty  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Friars  Minor  of  the  Leonine  Union  and  fifty-four 
under  that  of  the  Vikn  Minor  GaiHMiiJn,  and  about 
12,000  membeiflf  fm^"ffp*-  whom  arc  several  diocesan 
bishops,  a  nOfllMr  of  the  clergy,  and  laity  of  all  ranks. 
In  f  heir  organization  the  British  terliarycongregutions 
f(jllo\v  tlie  common  rule,  but  many  of  them  afid  some 
oorjxirai  works  of  mercy,  reclaiming  negligent  Catho- 
lics, and  so  forth.  All  the  tertiaries  are  governed 
by  ft  fl0nuni88ary-pro\'incial  ap]>ointe<l  by  the  minis* 
tcriMOvindal  of  the  first  order.  His  duty  is  to  grant 
the  neeessary  faeokies  to  direetors  of  oongregations, 
to  hold  visitations,  and  generally  supervi.se  the  affairs 
of  the  Third  Order  under  his  jurisdiction.  A  national 
conference  of  British  tertiaries  with  a  view  to  strength- 
ening and  consolidating  the  order,  was  held  in  1898  at 
Liverpool  in  the  hall  attached  to  the  Jesuit  churd^ 
and  was  presided  over  by  the  bishop  of  the  dioeese. 
The  openmg  address  was  deliva«d  by  the  Arohbidiop 
of  Paris.  A  second  national  conference  was  held  at 
Lec<ls.  Since  the  institution  of  the  English  national 
Catholic  cr'ngress,  in  1010,  the  tertiaries  have  taken 
part  in  the-c  uiid  have  had  their  setitional  meeting 
in  the  connres.^. 

Of  the  Thi  rd  Order  in  Great  Britain  in  pra-Kefomii^ 
tion  duyA  lit  tie  is  known.  It  is,  however,  oertMnthat 
there  c^xistcd  in  Scotland  several  houses  of  Sisters  of 
the  Third  Order  Regular.  Blessed  Thomas  More  is 
frequently  si>(»ken  of  as  h  terti.ary  of  St.  l-'rancis, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  historicul  evidence  to  aup- 
p)rt  this  statement.  The  Third  Order,  however,  was 
known  in  England  in  the  penal  days.  Fr.  William 
Staney,  the  first  commissary  of  the  order  in  England 
after  the  Djasolutkia,  wrote  "A  Treatise  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  nraneis**  (Douai,  1617).  An  interesting 
farf  in  connexion  with  the  Third  Order  in  England  is 
the  appointment  in  1S.')7,  .is  eommi.s,<iry -general,  of 
Dr.  (after\vards  C.ardin.'il  I  .Manning,  by  a  letter  jjatent , 
dated  10  Aprilj  1S67,  given  by  the  minister-general 
of  the  Capudun  Frian  Minor,  cm|X)weriog  him  to 
act  as  "Superior,  visitor  and  Our  CommisBaiy  of  eaeh 
and  aO  the  brothen  and  sisters  of  the  tH&A  Ordtr 
Secular  dwelling  in  England".  Amongst  notable 
English  tertiaries  of  modern  times,  besi«les  Cardinal 
Manning,  may  be  mh  ritioiied  Cardinal  V'aughan,  Lad.v 
Herbert  of  Lea,  the  late  Earl  of  licnbigh,  and  the 
poet  0»vcntry  Pat  more.  The  Third  Order  Regular  is 
represented  in  England  by  nineteen  convents  ol 
sinerB  and  in  Scotland  by  six  convents.  There  are 
no  oommunilie«  of  brothers.  These  convents  belong 
to  various  congregations,  most  of  which  .ire  of  English 
institution.  They  devote  themselves  either  t«)  educa- 
tion or  U>  parochial  works  of  mercy  or  to  the  foreign 
mi.ssions.  Mr>st  nf)table  historically  amongst  these 
congregatitma  are  the  convents  at  Taunton  and  Wood- 
chester,  which  represent  the  English  convent  of  the 
Third  Order  established  at  Brussds,  Belgium,  in  1^1. 
Their  founder  was  Father  Gennmgs,  the  orotner  of  the 
mart>T  Edmund  Gennings.  This  wjis,  in  fact,  the 
first  convent  of  the  Third  Order  Reguhir,  enclosed, 
foundetl  for  English  women.  The  communitj'  later 
on  migrated  to  Bruges  where  it  remained  until  1794, 
when,  owing  to  the  troubles  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution,  it  crossed  over  into  England  mmL  after 
eleven  yesnP  residenee  at  Wintlbieeter,  settled  mially 
at  Taunton  in  Somerset .  The  congregation  wtxa  under 
the  juriHlirtioii  of  the  Friars  .Minor  until  lS;i7  when, 
owing  to  the  dissolution  of  the  il<'<<illri  t  province,  it 
came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocesan  bishop. 
In  1860  a  eecond  foundatkm  ma  made  at  Wood- 
ohester. 

B.  In  TrtUxni. — The  oongreoptioBB  of  the  TUrd 

Order  Secular  in  Ireland  are  almost  exclusively  .at- 
tached to  churches  of  the  First  Order.  Under  the 
juri-<liet ion  of  the  Friars  Minor  of  the  Leonine  Fnion 
are  fourteen  Gongrcgatioos  with  9741  membera«  and 
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subject  to  the  Capuchin  Friars  Minor  are  four  con- 
negatiima  with  6100  members.  The  Third  Order 
BiMniliff  eomprisea  two  Imnmc  of  bcoiherB  at  Clara 
MM  VlvraKher,  and  eleven  in  the  ArchdiooeM  of 

Tuam,  all  devoted  to  rdiirritionnl  work.  At  Drum- 
shambo  the  sisters  of  thu  order  have  a  convent  where 
perpetual  adoration  is  maintained  day  and  night. 
There  is  also  one  convent  of  the  Franciscan  Mis- 
sionary Sisters  of  Mary. 

Franriaoan  AnnaU  (Pantanaph,  N'ortli  W^l<'>4t.  n  monthly 
■iBKBiin'';  Franeitcan  Monthly  i|'iir<  ->(  Cint<',  l,ifti<luiii;  viiriout 
l|gt«itf  will  be  found  in  Tbadobuii,  The  Franoictin*  in  En)Au*d 

Sjuukaa,  UBtt  and  ia  tk*  atatiMicftl  ublM  pubtiahad  ymAg  la 
ati  aftfi  /.  win.  aad  AmaUttt  ord.  f.  min.  eapp. 

Father  Ccthbebt. 

IX.  Third  Ohdbr  Reoitlak  ok  St.  FKAxria,  in 
THE  United  States. — A.  Congri  gntiom  of  Men.  -  (1) 
Provinoe  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Third  Order  Rwular  of  St.  Francis.  In  1847 
Bishop  O'Connor  of  Piltid>urgh  obtained  from  the 
Irish  congregation  six  brothers,  who  founded  a  monas- 
lery  and  college  at  Lorotto,  Prnnsylviinia.  Pius  IX, 
by  a  Rescript  of  12  Nov.,  1847,  erected  ihi.s  founda- 
tion into  an  independent  emiKregation  under  the 
obedience  of  the  Biidiop  of  Pittsburgh.  This  congre- 
gation in  1908  joined  the  Italian  conpcgat  ion,  and 
tonther  with  the  oonununity  at  ^laklmg,  Nebraska, 
which  in  1906  had  joined  the  Italian  congregat  ion,  was 
erected  into  a  province,  2i  Sept.,  1910.  Houhps,  4; 
colleges,  2;  religious,  62;  novices,  .5.    (See  Ix'low.) 

(2)  f'ongregation  of  the  Franciscan  Brothers,  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Founded  31  May,  1S58  by  2 
brothers  from  the  Irish  congn>gat ion,  Pius  IX,  by 
a  Rescript  of  15  Deo.,  18&9,  erected  it  into  an  indeiMn- 
dent  congregaUon.  The  ordinary  of  the  Diooeae  of 
Brooklyn  i.s  the  superior-ccni-rat,  and  governs  the  con- 
grf'gation  flirough  i\  ))rinHii  iul  .'^uiicrior  with  an  n.s,-<i»- 
lant  and  seven  efjosultors,  cliosen  by  the  brothers 
from  among  themselves  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
Brothers,  67;  novices,  8;  acudciny,  1;  ooUegB,  1; 
•ohoola.  14 ;  pupils,  0876.    (See  below.) 

(S)  Oongivgation  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Poor  of 
St.  Francis  Seranhiciis.  Founded  25  Dec.,  1857,  at 
Aachen  by  .lohn  Hoover  for  the  protection  and  cdtica- 
tion  of  poor,  homeles.«  ln)ys,  it  was  introtluced  into  the 
United  States  in  18G«».  Brothers,  43;  novices,  5; 
postulanta,  3;  candidates,  13;  homes  for  boys,  2. 

B.  Cofiaragialiom  ^  Women.— (I)  Si.«ters  of  the 
Third  Order  RcoularofSi.  Francis:— ta)  Congrega* 
tion  with  mother-house  at  Oldenburg,  Indiana. 
Founded  in  1851  by  Rev.  F.  J.  Rudolf,  its  rules  and 
constitutions  were  approved  by  the  Holy  See. 
Sisters,  536;  novices,  41;  postulants,  7;  schools,  67; 
pupils,  12,273.  (b)  Congregation  with  mother- 
nouse  at  Mt.  St.  Clare^  CMinton,  Iowa.  Founded  in 
1887  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  I^vialle  of  Louisv'ille, 
Kentucky.  Sisters,  130;  novices  and  p08tulaot«b  40; 
hoepitjd,  1;  schools,  16;  pupil.«»,  2590. 

(2)  Sisters  of  the  Third  Onler  of  St.  Fninei;*:— 
fa)  Congn-gation  with  niother-liou.sc  at  Glen  Ki<idlf, 
Pennsyh  inia.  Founded  by  the  Ven.  John  N«  jio- 
muoenc  Neumann,  C.SS.R.,  Bishop  of  Philadelphia, 
who  on  9  April,  18.55,  invested  three  devout  women, 
Marianne  Baohmann  (Mother  M.  f^anda),  BariMift 
BoU  (Sister  M.  Margaret),  and  Anna  1>oni  (Sister 
M.  Bernardina),  with  the  habit  of  St.  Franci.s.  In 
1896  the  mother-house  was  transferred  froni  J'liila- 
delphia  to  ( !leii  Riiidl<'.  This  congregation  is  dividinl 
into  three  provinces,  ilou.tes,  80;  sisters,  S18; 
novices, 48; poetuhata.  l.'t;  aca<lemies,  4;  seminaries, 
2;  onpiDID  MarUoMi  9;  hosjiitals,  12;  schoola,  42; 
Mhom  for  laatoa  and  negroes,  8.  By  and  from  this 
congregation  were  establishetl  (i)  Congregation  with 
mother-house  at  3H7  Pine  Street,  Buffalo.  New  York 
in  1H61.  Sist«TS,  277;  novices,  ;i();  postulaiii.-*,  HI; 
asylums  for  aged,  3;  schools,  .30;  pupil-*,  ti.^l  tO;  orpliau 
asylum,  1;  hosjiitals,  2.  From  tlil.s  congregation  were 
founded  («)  Congregation  with  motber-house  at  Mt. 


Alvernia,  Millvale  Station,  Pennsylvama,  in  186S. 
Sisters,  210;  novices,  17;  postulants,  13;  schools,  14; 
pupils,  6429;  orphan  asylum,  1;  hospital.  1;  home  for 
laoies.  1.  (fi)  Congregation  with  mother-house  at 
Mt.  Hope,  Westchester  Co.,  New  York,  1893.  Le|cal 
title:  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  Conventuals  of  the  Third 
Order  of  the  M.I.V.  Sisters,  182;  novices,  19; 
postulants,  9;  academy,  1;  schools,  6;  (ii)  Congre- 
gation with  mother-liouse  at  St.  Anthony's  Convent, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  1862.  Sisters,  173;  novices^  9; 
candidates,  6;  schools,  17;  pupils,  4500;  hoepitnli^ 
8:  home  for  aged,  1:  home  for  children,  1;  convents  at 
Hawaiian  Islands,  4.  (b)  Congregation  with  mother- 
house  at  St,  Francis's  Hospital,  Peoria,  Illinoi.«i; 
founded  in  1867  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  Spalding, 
Bishop  of  Peoria,  and  sisters  from  the  Hou.so  of 
Bethlehem,  Herford,  Germany.  Sisten*,  163 :  novierw, 
38;  jx^tulants,  28|  iKMipitals,  10;  patients,  rui20. 
(c)  Congregation  with  mother-house  at  Tiffin,  Ohio. 
Founded  in  1867  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Bihn. «  Sisters,  56; 
novices,  9:  pnstulnnts,  1;  lio.'^iital,  1 ;  orjihan  a-jylunis, 
2;  homes  for  aged,  2;  sciiools,  13.  ol)  Congrega'nm 
with  provincial  hou.se  at  Peekskill,  New  York. 
Founde<l  by  Mother  M.  Gertrude  and  two  sisters 
from  the  gencml  mother-house,  Gemona,  Italy, 
who,  at  the  request  of  Rev.  Andrew  Feifer,  O.F.M., 
came  to  this  country  in  I80S.  Bisters,  284;  novices, 
l.H;  ix)stulant8,  15;  academy,  1;  schools,  18;  day 
nurseries,  3;  in.stituti(m  for  destitute  children,  1; 
home  for  working  girls,  1;  children  in  charge  of 
sisters,  7768.  (0)  Congregation  with  mother-bouse 
at  Bay  SettlMMnC,  WaMnan,  feinded  0  Dee^  1887. 
BIsterL  3fi. 

(3)  ffisten  of  8t.  1ltanefa^— (a)  Congregatian  witli 

mother-house  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Convent,  AHegsnv, 
New  York.  Founded  in  1S.')7  hv  Verv  Rev.  Pamfilo 
di  Manli.-vno,  O.F.M.  ;SiBters,"  .HOO;  novn-es,  25; 
posluhinls,  12;  schools,  11:  hosjntuls,  J:  hi  incs,  4. 

a)  Congregation  with  tnotMr-housc  at  St .  I  rancis's 
mvent,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Founded  in  1876  by 
Mother  Xavena  Termehr  and  sisters  frain  the  hoit 
of  Bethlehem,  Herford,  Germany,  who  on  account 
of  the  infamous  '  .May  laws",  were  compelled  to  leave 
Germany.  Sisters,  .3\)9;  novices,  34;  iH>^t ulaiits,  '20; 
orphan  asylums,  2;  industrial  school,  I;  ucademy,  1; 
home  for  aged,  1;  schools,  43;  pupils,  (>.v2y.  (c) 
Congregation  with  motber-house  at  St.  Joseph's 
Hospit^,  Marvv'ilte,  Missouri.  Founded  with  the 
approbation  of  Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Burke,  Bishop  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mifwouri,  in  1894.  Sisters,  45;  novices, 
7;  jxistulants,  1;  hospitals,  6.  (4)  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis  of  Penance  and  Christian  Chanty: — Conpre- 

Ktion  with  mother-house  at  Stella  Niagara,  near 
wiston,  New  York.  Established  in  1874  by  Mother 
M.  Alovsia  and  three  sisters  from  Nonnenwerthi 
near  RoUndseck,  Rhenish  Pruswia,  Germany.  Sisten^ 
2.53;  aoKlemies.  6;  schods,  18;  pupils,  6348;  orphan 
asylum,  1;  Indian  ■olioota^  2;  pupua^  677;  fonnnKag» 

hous<',  1. 

(.'i)  Franciscan  Sisters:- — (a)  Concregation  with 
mother-house.  Grand  .\ venue  ami  ('hipjH'wa  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Founded  in  1872  by  sisteni 
fnXB  IhegBDeral  mother-house  at  Salskotten,  Gel^ 
many.  Snten,  224;  hospitals,  6;  schools,  1;  orphan 
asylums,  2;  house  of  providence,  1;  convent,  1;  (b) 
Congregatinn  with  mot her-hou.sj' at  Mill  Hill,  Ixmdon, 
England,  for  ctjlounnl  missions.  Introduced  ititu 
the  United  States  in  1881.  Sisters,  58;  industrial 
schiHjl,  1;  parochial  schools,  4;  pupils,  765.  (8) 
Sisters  of  St.  Fnncis  of  the  Sacied  Heart}— Can> 
gregation  with  inother4iouer  at  Merey  Rospital, 
Burlington,  Iowa.  Sisters,  22;  ha^jiital,  1.  (7) 
Franciscan  .*^islers,  Minor  Conventual-:  C<ingre- 
gation  with  inni  her-h<iuse  sit  St.  Jf>s«>]«irs  ("(invent, 
Buffalo,  New  York.  Sisters,  58;  novices,  Hi;  ijostu- 
lants,  21  <S)  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St. 
Franots  of  Aasisi,  M-C..^— Coogicigation  with  nothar- 
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liouPT  at  St.  Francis,  Wisconsin.  Founded  in  1S49 
by  sisters  from  Bavaria.  Its  rules  and  constitutions 
were  compiled  by  Rev.  M.  Heinin  1852,  and  approved 
by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  M.  Henni,  Bishop  of  Milwaukee.  In 
June,  1873,  this  oonpTfcation  was  affiliated  to  the 
Order  of  Minor  Conventuals,  and  Pius  X  on  6  Dec., 
1011,  pave  it  its  (Irfinite  approbation.  SiHterw,  303; 
noviw«,  2'J;  jKJSt  ulanl.s,  ;{();  academy,  1 ;  orphanage,  1; 
institute  for  deaf  riuiii'.s,  1;  for  feeble  minded,  1; 
aebools,  36;  pupils,  4.500.  (9)  School  Sisters  of  St. 
Ftrancis: — Congri^galion  with  mother-house,  Green- 
field and  Twenty-Second  Avenues,  Milwaukee,  Wi»> 
ronsin.  The  sisters  conduct  schools  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Oregon.  There  arc  two 
branch-houses  of  this  congregation  in  Europe,  one 
in  Luxemburg,  the  other  at  Erlenbudf  Baden.  Sia> 
ten,  814. 

flO)  Franciscan  Si.^fers  of  the  Perpetual  Adora- 
tion:— Connreuation  with  niotlicr-}i<)Us<'  at  St.  Row 
Convent,  L;i  ("r<i.i.s<',  Wisconsin.  I'<>un(l(ii  t>y  six 
sisters  from  Bavaria,  and  rules  compiled  in  by 
.Most  Rev.  ,M  Hei-is,  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee.  The 
PerpetuAl  Adoration  waaintroduced  in  1878.  Sisters, 
420;  novices,  42;  postulanta,  40;  schools,  63:  pupils, 
K448;  oqihan  asylums,  2;  Indian  school,  1;  (lonicstic 
.•^-ience  schools,  2.  (11)  Franciscan  SLsters  of 
Christian  C'liarity: — (^lnKTe^^ation  wifli  mother- 
louse  at  Holy  Family  Convent,  .Alvemo,  WiseonKin. 
Founded  in  1869  At  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  by  Rev. 
J««eph  Feaaler.  it  was  afiUiated  to  the  Orider  of 
FHaiB  Mnior  Conventual  19  March,  1900.  fliatera, 
303;  novices,  40;  po.stulanfs.  10:  hn8i)ital.>^,  2;  home 
for  sued,  1;  seht>ols,  53;  pupils,  H.'AU).  (12)  Francis- 
ran  Sisters  of  the  ."^acrcd  Heart: — Congregation  witli 
mother-house  at  St.  Joseph's  Uos]>ital,  Joliet,  lUi- 
noi.<«.  Founded  in  1867  at  Avila,  Indiana,  by  siatera 
from  Germany.  Sisters,  326;  novices,  40;  postu- 
lants, 12;  hospitals,  10;  home  for  aged,  1;  orohaa 
a.xyluni,  1;  sclirK)ls,  9.  (l.'j:  Sisters  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis  of  I'eqKtual  Adoration: — Con- 
gregation with  mother-house  at  St.  Francis's  Con- 
vent, Nevada,  Missouri.  Established  in  1898  by 
Sister  M.  Jcmn  Hau  and  sisters  from  the  mother- 
house  at  Grimmcnstein,  Switserland.  Siater^  25; 
(trphan  asvlum,  1.  (14)  Hospital  Sistera  of  St. 
Francis: — f^ongregntion  with  provincial  house  at 
St.  John's  Hosjjital,  Springfiela,  Illinois.  Founded 
in  1875  by  sisters  from  the  general  mother-house, 
Monster,  Crermany.  Sisters,  2W;  novices,  29; 
IKJStulants,  11;  hosjutals,  12.  (15)  The  Poor  Siaten 
of  St.  Francis  Seraph  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration: — 
Congregation  with  provincial  house  at  St.  Francis 
Convent,  Lafavette,  Indiana.  Introduced  into  this 
count r>'  in  1H7.5  by  si.sters  from  the  general  mother- 
house  at  Cli)e,  Germany.  Sisters,  613;  novices, 
35;  postulants,  21;  academies,  3;  orphan  asylum,  1; 
home  for  aged,  1;  schools,  36;  hospitals,  18;  high 
schools,  2.  (16)  Sisters  of  the  Poor  of  St.  Franeia. 
See  Pooh  or  St.  Francis,  Sisters  or  the. 

(17)  Fram  i-^can  Sisters  of  St.  Kunegunda  (Polish) : 
— (a)  Congregation  with  mother-house  at  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Founile<l  in  1S96.  Sisters,  107;  novices,  22: 
poatulanta,  18;  orphan  asylum.  1;  home  for  Med  ana 
crippled,  1 ;  day-nursery,  1 ;  schools,  11;  jnipiM,'  2070. 
(b)  Congregation  witti  mother-house  at  Chicago 
Heights,  Illinois.  Foundation  of  English-speaking 
Franciscan  Sisters.  .Sjstt'rs,  17.  ilS)  .Sisters  of  Si. 
Francis  of  the  Immaculate  Conception:— <'<)ngrega- 
tion  with  mother-house  at  Peoria,  Illinois.  F'oun  ded 
in  1890.  Sistera,  47;  novioea,  20;  poatulanta,  17; 
aehoob,  6;  bonea,  2;  aavltiin,  1.  (19)  Miaaionary 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception:— 
Congregation  with  tnolher-honse,  Rome,  Italy.  The 
sisters  conduct  estaltlislmicnts  in  tfie  .Arcddiftccsps  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  the  Diocese  of  Newark,  Pitts- 
btuj^,  aod  Savannali.  (20)  Fran«rianaD  Biatcn  of  tlia 


Immaculate  Conception: — (a)  Congregation  with 
mother-house  at  Little  Falls,  Minnesota.  Sistera,  60; 
postulants,  3;  orphan  asylum,  1;  homitais,  3.  (b) 
Congregation  with  mother-hmiae  at  St.  Anthony's 
Hospital,  Rock  Island,  Illinois.    Sisters,  18;  novices,  fi. 

(21)  Polish  Francisean  Seh<M)l  Sister.s: — Congrega- 
tion with  mother-lu»u.si>,  3410  C.i.^conde  Street.  St. 
Lcjui.H,  MiKsouri.  Foimd<-<l  20  May,  1001 .  by  Most 
Rev.  John  J.  Kain,  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  \si.sterB 
63;  schools,  9;  pupils,  700.  (22)  Felician  Sialen, 
O.S.F.: — Congregation  with  general  inother-b««ise, 
Oacow,  Austria.  Founded  in  lS5.'j  by  Soi)liia  Truss- 
kowska  at  Warsaw,  Riis.sia.  Introduced  into  the 
United  States  in  IS74,  ilh  Western  Province  of  tlie 
Presculaliou  B.  V.  M.  Mother-iiouse,  Detroit,  .Michi- 
gan. Siatcra,  273;  novioea,  30;  post ulunln,  .'>.'>;  candi- 
datca  in  preparatOTv  coone,  65;  schoola^  33;  pupils, 
12,600;  orphan  asylum,  1.  (b)  Eaatem  Provinoe. 
Mother-house  at  HtifTalo.  Xew  York,  established  20 
Aug.,  liMM).  Clioir  Sisters,  27S;  novices,  32;  po.stu- 
lanis,  0:{;  lay  sisters,  &\;  novici  s,  G;  postidants,  21 ; 
caudidaii^  in  preparatory  course,  73;  schools,  55; 


tion  R.  V.  M.  Mother-house,  St  .To.seph'sOqjh.anage, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  estabU.slKHi  1010.  Sisters, 
170;  novices,  17;  ix>stulant8,  27;  schools,  24;  ])upils, 
6482;  on  '  nn  a.sylums,  3.  (23)  Sisters  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St .  Francis  of  the  Congregation  of  Our  L4idy 
of  Lourdea.  Mother-house,  Socheater,  Minnesota. 
Established  1877  by  atatera  of  St.  Francis,  Joliet, 
Illinois.  Si.sters,  306;  novices,  9;  postidants,  10; 
academics,  5;  normal  school,  1;  sciiools,  20;  ])upil8, 
5767;  boapitol,  1;  nurses'  training  school,  1. 

HsnnmiElt,  Dir  OrHm  und  KimffTranlmnm  lirr  kalhnliirhm 
KireMt  (2ncl  etl..  Tudi  rtxim,  1U07);'  TA-  (  ntlu.tic  (  l,„r,  h  in  (Ac 
UHiUdSkOe*.  I,  11  (New  York.  1909);  O/iou/  Ciiholie  Dirtctury 
(Nsw  Ywk). 

Ferdinand  IIkckma.nn. 

X.  Province  of  tiie  Sackkd  IIk.mit  ok  Jksi  s. — 
Prior  to  IIKH)  s«'veral  communities  of  the  Third  Order 
existed  in  the  United  States,  all  lay  institutes  dedi- 
cated to  teaching  and  other  works  of  charity. 
Amongst  these  were  three  branches  of  Franciscan 
Brothers:  at  Brooklyn,  New  York;  at  Loretto,  Penn- 
sylvania; and  at  Spaldmp,  Xe})raska.  The  communi- 
ties at  I^retto  and  Brooklyn  were  founded  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  from  Mount  Hellew  Monastery, 
Archdiocese  of  Tuain,  Indaud;  Spalding  Institute 
was  a  branch  of  the  Brooklyn  community.  In  1905 
Brother  linua  Lynch,  then  superior  of  the  institute, 
adced  the  ordinary  of  the  diocese  for  permission  to 
have  some  of  his  subjects  ordaine<l  priests.  This 
request  the  bishop  refuse*!,  lus  the  community  had 
been  introduced  into  tlie  diocese  for  the  care  of  parish 
schoola,  and  he  fearod  that  in  the  event  of  its  mem- 
bers beeoning  prieata  this  work  would  suffer.  .\  iie- 
t  it  ion  waa  thai  aent  to  the  minialer-generai,  Rt.  Rev. 
Angelus  de  Mattia,  asking  for  union  with  the  third 
Order  Regular;  as  this  tmion  could  not  be  elTeeted, 
some  of  the  cornmimity  deternuncd  to  a-sk  for  a  dis- 
pensation from  their  vows  in  order  to  enter  the  insti- 
tute. In  1907  fifteen  were  di.spense<l;  these,  together 
with  eleven  novioea,  went  to  Spalding,  Nebraska, 
where  a  small  communitv  of  brothers  had  been  united 
to  the  onler  in  1906.  They  were  received  by  Very 
Rev.  Dr.  Stanislaus  Dujinorie,  commi8.«*ary-generaI, 
and  by  dispensation  of  Pius  X  from  the  ordinary  year 
of  probation  they  made  the  vows  of  the  order.  A 
coUegiB  was  then  qpened  at  Spalding,  giving  the  order 
its  ffirst  house  in  the  United  States. 

In  1008  the  diocesan  community  of  Franciscan 
Brotliers  at  Ixiretto.  Pennsylvania,  were  admitted  to 
the  solemn  profession,  and  ci||^t  youBg  men  were 
received  into  the  novitiate. 

in  1910-11  Rt.  Rev.  EugenA  A.  Qarvcy,  D.D., 
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Bishop  of  Altoona,  renuested  the  fathers  to  take  eharg;e 
of  thi'  Italian  ( 'luirch  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  at 
Jolinstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 
The  four  houses  in  the  United  St  at  cm  were  erected 
into aprovince,  24 Sept.,  1010,  \  cry  Uev.  Dr.  Jcronoe 
Zazaara being alaotea pmvinaiaL  Tlw Arflfabiahopof 
Chicago  has  dnee  i^ven  the  fatfaen  Awffi  of  sta. 
Peter  and  Paul's  Slavic  Church  in  that  city,  and  a 
new  college  is  to  be  ojM  ticd  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in 
1912.  The provint  lal  m  irlii  i-hnusc  if^atSt.  Francis's 
CoUejse,  Ix>retto,  Pennsylvania.  The  American 
FMwincc  has  now  Ave  convents,  two  OoBcfai,  flixty'- 
fiva  prafflMed  memfaenh  and  twenty  novioea  aiid  poa- 
tulanta. 

BoKDOKl,  Cronoloaitim  l^ratrum  H  Sororum  Tertii  Ontittb 
(Pann*.  1698);  Hii.roT.  Uitloirt  de*  Ordrt*  MtmaMtioua:  Zae, 
omit  HUltrta  Vmii  OntittU  RtmlanK  S.  Fmnrnn.  .MSS.  mn- 

taiaiAia  tlwMiUvHclLanUoOan%'>'ii<.  i.on  tto.  ivmisyivania. 

John  P.  M.  Doyle. 

XI.  Tub  Third  Order  SErt'f,AR  ok  St.  Francis 
was  eatablished  in  the  rnitod  States  by  the  early 
Fvanoiacaa  mianonarics  for  the  white  settlers  and 
soldiers  and  Indian  converts,  especially  in  the 
8outh«ni  States.    A  confraternity  existed  at  Santa 

long  before  1680.  Another  confraternity  existed 
in  New  Alcxico  almost  from  the  time  of  the  recon- 
quest  ( 1092- It  19.")  1.  The  dtM-ument  stating  this  fact 
is  a  report  of  the  Father  custos,  Jos6  Hernal,  dated 
Santa  ¥6,  17  Sept.,  1794.  There  is  no  documentary 
•riteiee  of  the  existence  of  a  Third  Order  for  lay 
people  as  a  regularly  organised  confratemibr  aof- 
where  else,  though  we  learn  from  documents  that 
single  individuals  were  tenoed  fertiarics  among  the 
hulians.  It  is  most  probable,  liowever,  that  a  con- 
fraternity existed  at  St.  Augustine.  Flf)riiia,  before 
llie  close  of  the  sixtecntii  centur>',  and  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
1^  establishment  of  provinces  of  the  order  of  Friars 
Minor  broai^t  about  the  eatablisliment  of  many 
confraternities.  Tlierc  are  at  present  1S6  confra- 
ternities of  Franciscan  T(rtiarics  in  this  country, 
with  a  membership  of  .3."), (¥).">.  Of  tliese,  142  (Htnurt- 
gations  witlj  27, SO.')  members  are  under  the  direi  iioii 
of  the  Friars  Minor,  32  with  6800  members  umli  r 
the  direction  of  the  Friars  Minor  Capuchin,  and  12 
congregations  with  1000  members  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Friars  Minor  Conventual.  Besides  (hepe, 
there  are  many  hundreds  of  tertiaries  thrf)ughout 
the  covmtry  nut  belonging  to  any  euIl^:l  i  pation. 

XII.  The  Third  Order  Skci  k.mi  ok  tiif,  Skrv- 
ITBS  was  astablished  in  the  Unitetl  States  in  1S9^. 
There  arc  at  present  2  congregations,  with  a  member- 
ship of  400. 

XIII.  The  Third  Ordbk  jEUKnn.as  or  Smvtns. 

See  Mart,  Servants  of. 
Hr.iMiit- cHca,  Ordrn  u.  Kongrt^ttontn  Qad  •d.iFidabam, 

1907)1  The  Catholic  Church  in  the  U.  S.,  I,  U  (NnrToill,  MOQ); 
OlMal  Callutie  DintlPTU  (Nnr  York). 

Thir^  Tean  War,  1'he.— The  Thwty  Yewis 

War  (1618— IS),  though  prt-eminently  a  German  war, 
was  also  of  preat  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
whole  of  Europe,  imt  only  because  nearly  all  llie  coun- 
tries of  Western  Europe  took  part  in  it,  but  also  on 
aeeounfc  of  its  conneaaoo  with  the  other  great  Euro- 
pean wan  of  the  asnw  em  and  on  aoooimt  of  its  final 
results. 

I.  Cai'sks  of  rnv.  War. — The  fuiidamenfal  cau.«c 
w.'ij*  the  internal  liet  ay  of  the  empire  from  l.")."i.5,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  weakness  of  the  imperial  j»ower,  by 
the  gross  la(;k  of  patriotism  manifested  by  the  i-stat** 
of  the  empire,  and  by  the  panlysis  of  the  imperial 
authority  and  its  agendea  anung  the  Protestant 
estates  of  Soutb-western  Qermany,  whidi  had  been  in 
a  state  of  discontent  since  IS.*)."  Con«efiiicntly  tlie 
whole  of  Germany  was  in  a  continual  state  of  unrest. 
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The  decay  of  the  empire  enootnvged  the  other  natfaaa 

of  Western  Flurope  to  infringe  uiwn  its  territory. 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  made  um'  of  the  pi  riod  of 
the  t weU'e-years  truce  to  sei-ure  ;i  foDtin^  in  tlie  neigh- 
bouring district  of  the  Lower  lihiue  so  us  to  increase 
their  strategic  base.  For  nesi]y  *  hundred  yean 
Eranoe  had  made  treaties  with  maqy  of  the  astntaa 
hostile  to  the  emperor.  Heniy  IV  of  Frsnoe  was 
murdered  in  IGIO  at  the  very  moment  he  was  about 
to  interfere  in  the  war  f)ver  the  Julich-Cleve succession. 
James  I  of  KiiKland  was  the  fatliei-in-law  of  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  of  action  in  Germany,  Elec- 
tor Frederick  V  of  ths  Palatinate,  and  was  mclined 
to  take  part  in  a  continental  quamL  Denmaik 
aou|^  obstinately  tc  obtain  the  power  of  "adwinis- 
tmtion"  over  the  diocesi-s  of  Xorthem  Germany  that 
had  become  Protestant,  ami  to  pet  control  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Flbe.  ( iustavus  Adi.liihus  i  Itil  1  -a2),of 
Swe<len,  al.so  showed  a  .strung  detjire  to  mlerfere  in 
German  affairs.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years 
War  all  these  countries,  it  is  true^  were  prevented  from 
taking  part  in  it  by  internal  difficulties  or  by  wars  in 
other  directions.  Still  tLe  di^ycsitinii  to  do  so  eadeted 
everywhere. 

Another  cau.'ie  of  (he  war  was  that  the  countries 
forming  the  Austrian  provinces  belongtHi  to  tlie 
empire.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  empire,  owing  to 
the  geographical  position  of  these  countries,  beoame  in- 
volved in  the  oontemporsry  affairs  in  Eastern  IiUrope. 
The  general  arit^  ratio  reaction  that  appeared 
througiiout  EuK'i"  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
in  the  sixteenth  centuries  gradually  becami'  so  power- 
ful  in  the  eastern  and  noitlurn  countries  lliat  a 
and-<leath  struggle  l>elwe<  n  its  repn-s*  i;i at  im  s  ami 
the  sovereign  power  broke  out  at  the  beginmng  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  mora  active  districts  ol 
these  sections.  These  causn  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  the  Thirty  Years  War  (see  seetioii  11  below).  In 
.n<ldition  the  djmasty  ruling  the  coimtries  forming 
Austria  was  a  branch  of  the  Ilab.sburg  family,  whose 
most  distinguishiHl  line  at  tiiat  era  ruled  Spain. 
From  the  reign  of  Philip  II  (165t>-*JvS)  the  Spanish 
Habsburn  wesa  the  champions  of  Catholicism  in 
W  estern  Europe  and  the  chief  rivals  of  France  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  in  Europe.  FVm  aboat  1812, 
cspcciaUy  durinn  the  admini-stration  of  Philip  IV 
(ltj21-()o)  and  hi^  di><t inguished  minister,  Olivarez, 
they  (lisi)layed  itinn-i  d  energy  and  tried  to  induce 
the  German  Hab>burgH  to  support  their  plans.  The 
empire  was  all  the  more  affected  by  this  Spanish  pol> 
icy  as  the  head  of  the  German  Habsburgs  wss  Eur 
perar  of  Germany. 

A  further  important  cause  was  the  relip'ous  sec- 
tarianism which,  after  diminishing  for  a  short  time, 
grew  more  intense  early  in  the  seventee  nth  century-. 
In  the  Catholic  movement  (about  1592)  wliich  fol- 
lowed the  Council  of  Trent  only  Catholic  theologians 
and  a  few  princes  had  taken  part;  the  second  move- 
m«it.  on  the  contrary,  carried  with  it  the  masses  of 
the  clernr  and  laity,  and  was  marker!  by  an  ardent 
^irit  of  Taith  and  a  passionate  demand  for  the  spread 
of  Catholicism.  If  among  Protestants  tin-  idealistic 
enthusitism  wai4  perhaps  not  so  great,  still  their  par- 
ti.'^an  feeling  was  equally  violent  and  their  combat  ive- 
r\vs»  no  less  anient.  After  the  wm  began  it  soon 
became  manifest  thai  social  and  economic  reasons 
made  Germany  a  favourable  soil  for  its  growth. 
Economic  life,  which  for  a  long  time  had  flourished 
gn  arly, from  (he  sectmd  half  tif  the  .sixteenth  century 
iiad  grown  stapnant.  Conse(|uently  there  exist«-<l  a 
large  number  who  were  gl.-id  to  h;u>'  tin  oi)portunity 
of  suijportiug  themselves  as  paid  soldiers  aiul  of 
enriehmg  themselTes  hy  plunder.  The  nobles,  also, 
who  were  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  rest  «f  the 
population,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
indulge  their  private  fiMids  and  n>bheries.  As  only 
a  small  number  of  them  wore  attracted  by  foreign 
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wars,  they  worr  roady  thoreforr  for  intcmal  disorders. 
Soon  then'  appeannl  leaders  of  ability  who  gathered 
bt>th  nobles  and  burghers  under  their  bjinnerf  and 
retained  them  in  their  ser^'ice  by  indulging  their 
evil  instincts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  CJer- 
inany,  who  had  been  long  unaccustomed  to  war  and 
were  not  trainixi  to  bear  public  burdens,  chafed  under 
the  hardships  now  imposed  upon  them.  This  dis- 
content, combined  with  the  ease  with  which  troops 
were  equippe<l,  aided  in  prolonging  the  war. 

II.  The  Bohemian  Revout. — At  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  regions  ruletl  by  the 
German  Hubsburgs  included  Upper  and  Lower  Aus- 
tria, Bohemia  together  with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  the 
lenser  part  of  Hungary  which  had  not  been  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Camiola,  the  T>to1, 
and  the  provinces  bordering  on  Germany.  This  terri- 
tory, however,  was  divide<l  among  three  branches  of 
the  family,  the  main  line,  the  Styrian,  and  that  of 
Tyrol-Vorarllierg.  Although  the  main  line  of  the 
German  Habsburgs  held  by  far  the  larger  part  of  these 
landed  possessions  yet  its  territories  did  not  form  a 
compact  whole,  but  were  only  a  numlwr  of  loosely 
connected  countries,  each  having  its  own  provincial 
estalt-s,  which  were  largely  composed  of  nobles  and 
which  maintaine<i  an  inces-wjint  opptisition  to  the 
dynasty,  and  therefore  largely  de8ire<l  religious  free- 
dom, that  is  the  right  to  b<«come  Protestant  and  to 
inlnxluce  Pn)testantism  into  their  domains.  The 
struggle  of  the  nobility  against  the  dynjisty  reached 
its  height  during  the  last  divade  of  the  reign  of  Ru- 
dolph II  (l.'j7ft-1012).  Even  at  that  lime  the  nobil- 
ity maintained  relations  with  the  active  Protestant 
party  in  the  empire.  In  KKM  the  Hungarian  nobles 
revolted  with  the  aid  of  the  ruler  of  Transylvania,  and 
in  1607  they  rebelletl  again  and  bwamc  the  allied  of 
the  Turks.  On  25  June,  1G08,  Rudolph  was  obliged 
to  transfer  the  government  of  Hungnr>',  Austria,  and 
Moravia  to  his  more  compliant  bndher  Matthias; 
he  did  not,  however,  give  up  his  -rights  as  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  in  1009  was  able  to  pacify  an  outbreak 
of  the  Ilolicmian  nobility  only  by  granting  the 
Imperial  Charter  (Mnjrsldinhrief)  which  gave  religious 
liberty  not  only  to  the  nobles  and  their  dependents  in 
Bohemia  but  also  to  those  living  on  the  crown  lands. 
This  concession  great Ij'  strengthened  the  power  of  the 
nobles. 

After  Rudolph's  death  Cardinal  Klesl  sought,  as  the 
councillor  of  Matthias  (1(»I2-19),  to  avoid  above  all 
any  new  crisis,  so  as  to  gain  time  to  reorganize  the 
resources  of  the  ruling  dvna.sty.  Matthias,  like  Ru- 
dolph, had  no  son  and  the  royal  family  chose  as  hia 
successor  Ferdinand,  the  heaa  of  the  StjTian  branch 
of  the  Habsbiirgs,  who  had  restomi  Catholicism  in 
StjTia.  In  1017  t!>e  dynasty  persuaded  the  Bohemi- 
ans to  accept  Fenlinand  as  their  future  king,  and  in 
1618  they  prevailed  upon  the  Hungarians  to  elect 
him  king.  Before  this  (May,  161S)  the  Bohemian 
nobles  had  revolted  anew  under  the  leadershij)  of 
Count  von  Thum  on  account  of  the  alleged  infrmeo- 
ment  of  the  ehjirter  grant etl  by  Rudolph.  The  ay- 
nasty  was  not  yet  ready  for  war.  Wlien  Matthias 
died  (March,  1619)  the  Ilungariaxis  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Moravia  joined  the  revolt,  and  in  June 
Thum  a(lvanced  on  Vienna  with  an  army  to  persuade 
the  Au8tri.an8  also  to  ioin.  However,  the  determined 
attitude  of  Ferdinand  prevented  the  insurrection  and 
Thum  withdrew.  Ferdinand  was  now  able  to  go  to 
Frankfort,  where  his  election  as  emperor  (2S  August) 
secured  the  imperial  dignity  for  his  family.  Two  days 
before  this  the  Bohemians  had  elected  the  leader  of 
the  Protestants,  Frederick  of  the  Palatinate,  as  rival 
King  of  Bohemia. 

The  inhabitants  of  I^ower  Austria  now  joined  the 
revolt.  Bethlen  Galwr,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  made 
an  alliance  with  its  leaders,  an«l  in  conjunction  with 
them  once  more  threatened  Vienna  at  the  close  of 
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1619.  Thenceforth,  however,  discipline  steadily  de- 
clined in  the  Bohemian  araiy,  and  the  leaders  dis- 
agreetl.  The  expected  aid  was  never  n'ceived  from 
tlie  Protealjint  party,  excepting  that  a  few  of  the  less 
important  nobles  oi  the  empire  joined  the  insurrec- 
tionary forces.  On  the  other  hand,  in  October,  1619, 
Ferdinand  obtained  the  help  of  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia, who  had  the  largest  army  in  the  empire,  and  of 
the  Protestant  Elector  of  Saxony.  Spain  and  Poland 
also  sent  troops.  Maximilian  so  greatly  terrified  the 
Protestant  party,  which  since  IGOS  had  formed  the 
Union,  that  it  was  broken  up.  He  then  advanced 
into  Bohemia  supported  by  Austrian  troops  and 
decisively  defeated  the  Bohemians  in  the  battle  of 
the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague.  The  Elec'or 
Frederick,  called 
the  "Winter  Kins;" 
on  account  of  ihf 
brief  duration  of 
his  rule,  fletl.  Fer- 
dinand took  posses- 
sion of  his  prov- 
inces and  restored 
order  there.  The 
war  with  Transyl- 
vania, however,  was 
carrieil  on  with  in- 
terruptions until 
1626. 

III.  The  War 
IN  THE  Palatinate 
AND  THE  War  with 
Denmark. — The 
emperor  olaced 
Frederick,  tnc  Elec- 
tor Palatine,  under 
the  ban  of  the 
empire  on  22  Jan- 
uary, 1621;  the  latter  refuse<l  to  beg  for  pardon. 
Reconciliation  was  made  more  difTicull  bv  the  nemand 
of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  of  that  i»art  of  the  Palatine 
lands  calKxl  the  Upjior  Palatinate,  ns  recompense  for 
the  exi>enses  of  the  war;  he  also  desired,  in  accordance 
with  a  traditional  claim  of  the  Bavarian  ruling  fam- 
ily, the  electoral  dignity  belonging  to  the  Pabtinate; 
this  the  em|>eror  gave  him  with  hesitation  and  under 
certain  conditions  (21-25  February.  162;^).  Maxi- 
milian gained  for  himself  the  desirea  land  by  Inins- 
nlanfing  the  war  to  the  territorj'  of  the  Palatinate. 
Spanish  troops  had  estahli-shixi  themselves  in  these 
districts  as  ciirly  as  1620,  and  aimed  at  retaining  pos- 
session of  the  Palatinate  for  the  j)uq)08e  of  establish- 
ing comnmnication  betwtH*n  the  Italian  possessions  of 
Spain  and  its  territories  in  Burgundy  and  the  Nether- 
lands. In  carry  ing  out  this  scheme  the  Spaniards  in 
the  same  year  (1620)  had  seize*!  the  Valtellina  and  the 
territory  of  the  Rlur-ti.in  l^eague.  Before  this,  in 
1617,  when  Ferdinand  b«»came  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man-Habsburg  dynasty,  Spain  had  expressed  its 
desires  for  the  reversion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
Alsace. 

None  of  the  victors  desired  to  continue  the  war. 
The  emperor  was  fully  occupiiKl  with  (he  restoration 
of  his  power  in  his  hcre<litary  possessions  and  with 
the  war  against  Transylvania.  The  Spaniards  had 
only  a  small  military  force,  as  was  shown  by  the 
spiritless  manner  in  which  they  recommenced  war 
with  the  Netherlands  in  1621.  IVIaximilian,  it  is  tme, 
desired  to  obtain  possession  of  his  conquests:  but  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  Spaniards,  and  found  it  ver>' 
diflicult  to  bear  the  burdens  of  war,  as  he  received  no 
outside  aid  of  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Count  Palatine  received  no  active  help  either  from 
the  Protestant  estates  of  the  empire  or  from  abroad, 
but  by  the  beginning  of  1622,  several  adventurous  par- 
tisans of  his — Ernest  of  Mansfeld,  Christian  of  Bruns- 
wick (culled  "mad  Christian"),  and  Margrave  George 
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Frederick  of  Baden — collected  50,000  mercenaries,  an 
army  of  unn.sual  size  for  that  era.  This  force  was 
intende*!  to  opjK)se  the  army  of  Maximilian  and  tlie 
Spaniards,  and  as  quickly  as  its  numbers  decreased 
they  were  recruited  afresh.  The  bavarian  com- 
mander-in-chief Tilly  defeated  this  force  when  it 
attempted  to  prevent  his  army  and  the  Spaniunls 
from  occupying  the  fortified  towns  of  the  Electoral 
Palatinate  (undecisive  engagement  at  Wiesloch,  27 
April,  1622;  complete  defeat  of  the  army  of  the  mar- 
grave at  Baden  at  Wimpfen,  C  May,  1()22;  severe 
defeat  of  Christian  at  Hochst,  20  June,  1622).  After 
this,  however,  the  Netherlands,  the  foe  of  Spain, 
allowed  the  at  ill  unconquered  Mansfeld  to  enter  their 
territory;  from  here  he  advanced  in  1623  into  Kast 

^^^^^^^r^  ^^^^^Bm   "^'""^^  come  to 
^^^^^^      Jj^^^^^Hi  ^i>PP<)rt  a 

* '  --^^^^^^  ever,  pursued 

Christian  and  com- 

t»le(ely  defeated 
lim  on  6  August, 
1023,  at  Stadtlohn 
in  Westphalia,  but 
was  not  able  at 
that  moment  to 
attack  .Mansfeld. 
Under  these  cir- 
cumstances Tilly 
was  oblig(>d  to  re- 
main in  nort  h-we»t- 
ern  Germany;  the 
estatea  of  this  ter- 
ritory ha<l  taken 
no  nart  in  t  he  war, 
ana  soon  the  quar- 
tering of  the  soldiers  and  the  forced  contributions 
arouse*!  violent  discontent  among  them. 

A  denominational  movement  now  also  gradually 
made  itself  felt.  In  1623  for  the  first  time  a  Catholic 
was  electe<l  bishop  in  the  Diocese  of  Osnabriick. 
ITereupon  the  estates  of  I^ower  Saxony  demanded  the 
emperor's  guarantee  for  the  st'curify  of  tlieir  lands 
wluch  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Church.  The 
emperor,  however,  was  willing  only  to  promise  secur- 
ity again.st  force,  not  against  a  judgment  of  dispos- 
ses.si«m.  In  1624  Maximilian  began  to  make  the 
Tapper  Palatinate  once  more  Catliolic.  In  Swabia 
the  Catholic  estates  sought  to  regain  the  many  ecclesi- 
astical foundations  that  had  been  acquire*!  by  the 
Protestants.  A  large  number  of  suits  conoerning 
ecclesiastical  property  were  still  in  litigation  before 
the  courts  of  t  ne  empire.  There  developed  on  t  he  one 
side  the  desire,  and  on  the  other  the  dread,  that  all 
the  changes  in  the  entire  empire  made  by  the  Prot- 
estants contrary  to  the  Religitms  F'eace  of  .Vug-sburg 
might  be  done  away  with.  Foreign  countries  began 
to  give  increa.'^ing  attention  to  the  war.  Prance 
sought  especially  to  separate  Maximilian  from  the 
emperor;  the  Netherlands  granted  subsidies;  in  1624 
a  French  emba.«wy  intrigue*!  against  the  Ilabsburg  dy- 
musty  at  the  Cennan  and  northern  C<»urts;  ICngland 
and  Holland  negotiated  both  with  King  Christian  IV 
of  Denmark  and  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  induce 
these  rulers  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Christian,  who 
belonged  to  the  estates  of  the  empire  as  Count  of 
Holstein,  was  elected  commander  of  their  forces  by 
the  oppressed  and  aroused  estates  of  the  lower 
Saxon  circle,  and  on  9  December,  1625,  he  came  tr 
an  agreement  with  England  and  Holland  and  marche*! 
into  the  empire. 

Thus  the  enemies  of  the  emperor  and  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  became  so  powerful  that  the  emperor  eoukl 
no  longer  leave  the  burdens  or  the  direction  of  thy 
war  to  a  single  prince  of  the  empire,  even  though  this 


prince  were  as  able  as  Maximilian.  The  struggle  now 
threatened  lo  engage  all  Europe.  Wallenstein,  a 
Bohemian  noble,  and  the  ablf«t  of  all  the  leaders  of 
mercenaries,  ofTered  to  collect  and  maintain  in  the 
same  way  as  the  enemy  a  force  larger  and  better 
equipped  than  that  of  the  Protestants.  Ferdinand 
accept*»d  Wallenstein's  offer,  and  on  7  April,  1625, 
appointed  him  general.  For  some  unknown  reason 
Wallcnstein  and  Tillv  did  not  come  to  an  under- 
standing. In  1026  XV'allenstein  took  up  a  po.sition 
on  the  filbe.  Mansfeld  planned  to  .surround  him  and 
establish  communication  with  the  Prince  of  Transvl- 
vania,  but  Wallcnstein  defeated  him  on  25  April  at 
the  bridge  over  the  Kibe  at  Dessau.  However,  Mans- 
feld was  able  to  march  to  Tran.s>-lvania,  where  he 
found  that  liethlcn  Gabor  had  decided  to  make  peace. 
Shortly  after  I.Lh  arrival  he  died  of  fever.  Wallcn- 
stein increa.sed  his  nrmy  lo  70,000  men  and  in  the 
summer  of  1627  he  defeatetl  Mansfcld's  troojts,  now 
without  a  leader,  at  Kasel  in  Silesia  on  9  July.  In 
the  meantime  Tilly  ha<J  defeatetl  the  Danish  Kine 
Christian  on  27  .\ug\ist,  1626,  in  a  hotlv-eonteMted 
battle  at  Lutter  on  the  Barenberg.  During:  the 
winter  Christian  ecpiippcd  a  new  army;  nevertheless, 
Tilly  drove  him  from  the  lower  Wescr  and  Elbe,  but 
did  not  take  Stadc. 

IV.  The  Edict  of  RESTrrmoN. — The  success  of 
the  imperial  and  Bavarian  armies  in  Northern  Gcrr- 
many  enabled  the  Catholics  to  n'claim  the  lands  of  the 
Church.  In  1626  the  energetic  Francis  William  of 
Wartenb*«rg,  a  relative  of  Maximilian,  Wciunc  BLfshop 
of  Osnabriick.  He  sought  to  be  made  bishop  also  of 
the  dioceses  of  M  indcn  and  Verden,  which  had  become 
Protestant.  In  1627  the  Austrian  Archduke  Leo- 
pold William  became  Bishop  of  Halberstadt;  in  the 
early  part  of  1628  he  was  defeat*>d  by  a  prince  of 
Saxony  in  his  attempt  to  .secure  the  .Archdiocese  of 
Magdeburg,  but  in  the  summer  of  1628  he  obtained 
the  right  of  succession  to  the  .\rchdiocese  of  Bremen. 
In  Southern  Germany  M.oximilian  undertook  in  1627 
to  make  the  Electoral  Palatinate  Catholic  a^ain. 
Catholic  demands  were  now  sent  to  the  emperor  from 
all  sides.  In  accordance  with  the  Habsbiui;  method 
of  administration  and  with  the  empemr's  own  way 
cf  thinking,  these  demands  were  all  turned  over  in 
September,  1028,  to  the  Aulic  Council  for  judi«*ial 
investigation.  Following  this,  Ferdinand  Lssiied  in 
March,  1629,  the  Fxlict  fjf  Restitution.  In  its  first 
part  the  edict  settled  the  meaning  of  the  disput<xl 
ordinances  of  the  Religious  Peace;  it  then  ordered 
that  all  legal  suits  arising  from  the  Religious  Peace 
which  were  pending  Ix'forc  the  imi>erial  courts  were  to 
be  s<'ttUxi  summarily  in  accordance  with  the  edict. 
It  further  apixiinted  three  commissions  which  were  to 
drtermine  and  correct  the  infringements  of  the  Reli- 
gious Peace  in  all  part«  of  the  empire.  The  Guelpha 
in  Northern  Germany  were  oblig*^l  to  surrender  what 
thev  had  taken  of  the  Diocese  of  Hil<!esheim  in  1.523 
with  the  exception  of  a  .small  part;  in  March,  UvJO, 
imperial  commissioners  took  possession  of  Ma<?de- 
burg,  and  in  May  and  July,  1630,  Francis  William  of 
Wartenberg  established  himself  at  Verden  and  M  in- 
dcn. In  5>outhern  Germany  WQrtemberg,  in  par- 
ticular, was  forced  to  make  restitution. 

In  the  begimiing  of  the  trouble,  at  the  period  of  the 
Bohemian  revolt  the  more  powerful  of  the  Protestant 
estates  had  held  to  the  emperor.  The  transfer  of  the 
electorate  to  Maximilian,  however,  had  made  Saxony 
and  Brandenburg  indignant  because  it  put  an  end  to 
the  parity  of  religions  in  the  Electoral  College.  To 
keej)  Brandenburg  from  joining  the  other  side  Wal- 
lcnstein devastated  it  Ix'tween  1626  and  1627.  The 
Edict  of  Restitution,  however,  alienated  all  the  Prot- 
estant rulers  and  nobles  from  the  emperor.  From 
desire  of  peace  an<l  from  lack  of  strength  they  took  no 
steps  again.st  him.  It  was  not  until  the  Catholic 
estates  also  became  estrange*!  from  the  emperor  that 
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ft  crisiii  aroee  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire 
which  largely  influenced  the  continuance  of  the  war. 

Wailenstem's  method  of  recruiting  and  maintain- 
ing his  army  re<iuired  the  cstabliflhment  of  extremely 
large  divisions  of  the  anny.  Following  a  custom 
introdurefl  by  Fenlinand  in  Austria,  he  assigned  to 
each  of  these  divisions  a  definite  district  for  the  col- 
lection of  recruits  and  supphes.  At  first  these  dis- 
tricts were  in  the  domains  of  the  rulers  and  nobles 
hostile  to  the  emperor;  gradually,  however,  the  terri- 
tories of  the  spiritual  princes  who  had  been  united  by 
Maximilian  in  the  league  were  thus  assi^ed  and 
finally,  in  May,  1628,  the  domains  of  the  Klcctor  of 
Saxony  who  had,  in  other  wsjjects,  been  protected  by 
the  Ilabsburgs.  The  estates  resisted,  appealing  to  the 
Law  of  the  Imperial  Diet  of  1570,  and  complaining  that 
their  oountrica  were  used  as  recruiting  depots  without 
their  consojit.  Thev  protested  agamst  the  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  the  enforced  ctmtributions,  their 
long  duration,  and  against  the  amount  of  plunder. 
They  emphasized  these  complaints  by  threats  to 
take  the  law  in  their  own  hands.  They  watched  the 
emiK?ror  with  suspicion  when,  after  he  had  placed 
(IG21)  the  Elector  Palatine  under  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire without  the  consent  of  the  Electors,  he  revived 
other  imperial  privileges  that  had  fallen  into  disuse. 
Thus  he  declared  the  estates  of  Ix)wer  Saxony,  which 
had  taken  part  in  the  Danish  war  against  his  orders, 
guilty  of  trea.son  puni.shablc  by  the  Ins.s  of  their  terri- 
tories. The  estates  knew  instinctively  that  their 
territorial  sovereignty,  which  had  existed  as  a  fact 
from  1555.  depended  solely  on  the  pa88i\'ity  of  the 
empire  in  foreign  affairs,  and  that  they  would  have  to 
be  more  submissive  to  the  emperor's  authority  should 
the  civil  war  develop  into  a  European  one,  as  np- 
peare<l  more  likely  from  year  to  year.  This  thought 
trr>ubled  them  greatlv.  Their  horizon  was  narrow: 
they  were  ignorant  of  European  politics.  They  sain 
that  under  Wallenstein's  influence  Ferdinand  would 
make  the  imi)erial  power  absolute,  and  that  German 
hberty,  that  is  their  freedom  as  princes,  was  en- 
dangered. The  fact  that  Wallenstein's  army  was 
Cijmposed  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  and  that 
he  appointed  as  general  .so  zealous  a  Lutheran  as  Hans 
Georg  von  Arnim,  impressed  the  Catholic  estates 
with  the  idea  that  their  community  of  interests  with 
the  emperor  had  become  weaker,  and  induced  them 
through  self-interest  to  unite  with  the  Protestant 
estates  in  opposition  to  the  emperor.  Maximilian 
in  particular  was  anxious  and  discontented.  An 
Italian  Capuchin,  Valcrio  Magni,  irritate<l  him  by 
reports  about  Wallenstein  and  the  intentions  of  the 
emperor,  while  Wallenstein  fanned  the  flame  by  his 
harsh  treatment  of  the  Bavarian  Elector,  by  his  con- 
stant demands  for  greater  military  authority  from  the 
emperor,  and  by  securing  his  own  appointment  as 
prince  of  the  empire  (April,  1628). 

Tlie  first  clear  symptoms  of  the  tension  between  the 
emperor  and  the  estates  of  the  empire  were:  the  meet- 
ing of  the  league  at  Wurzburg  in  Januarv,  1627;  the 
session  of  the  Electors  at  Mftlhausen  in  October-No- 
vember, 1627;  and  the  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Elec- 
tors at  Bingen  in  June,  1628.  The  assembly  at 
Mfilhausen  already  demanded  a  change  in  the  mili- 
tary organization  and  the  dismissal  of  Wallenstein. 
At  first  Ferdinand  sought  to  reduce  the  tension  by 
working  upon  Maximilian;  in  the  Treaty  of  Munich. 
1628,  he  guaranteed  to  him  the  ElectoraJ  dignity  ana 
the  possession  both  of  the  Upper  Electoral  Palatinate 
and  of  that  on  the  right  hanic  of  the  Rhine  for  thirty 
years.  In  the  course  of  1628,  however,  the  emperor  s 
markedly  advantageous  position  over  the  estates  was 
seriously  injured  by  his  desire,  after  completing  the 
reorganization  of  his  Austrian  territories,  to  secure  the 
continuance  of  the  imperial  crown  in  nia  family  by 
the  election  of  his  son  as  King  of  the  Romans.  This 
desire  made  him  dependent  on  the  good  w^ill  of  the 


Electors.  In  the  spring  of  1628  he  forced  Wallen- 
stein to  reduce  the  size  of  his  army  a  little,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  to  make  a  much  larger 
reduction.  Encouraged  thereby  the  Electors  refused 
to  accede  to  the  emjieror's  wish  for  the  convocation 
of  the  Electoral  College,  and  wanted  to  defer  it  until 
the  end  of  the  war.  The  Edict  of  Restitution  also 
deferred  the  meeting,  but  only  for  a  short  time.  At 
Ferdinand's  deinancl  the  Elector  of  Mainz  finally 
convoked  the  college  for  June,  16.'i0.  Before  it  met 
the  emperor  again  forced  Wallenstein  to  dismiss  a 
large  part  of  his  trooyis.  The  meeting  of  the  Electors, 
which  was  held  at  Ratisbon  from  3  July  till  12 
November,  UViO,  tl.e  two  Protestant  Electors  not 
attending,  took  place  under  entirely  changed  polit- 
ical and  military 
conditions. 

V.  The  War 
Becomes  a  Euro- 
pean CONPUCT. — 
About  1625  the 
Spanish  Habsburgs 
began  to  develop 
an  energetic  pol- 
icy, as  they  had 
done  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 
They  believed  a 
great  opportunity 
had  come  to  give 
Prot^tanti.sm  a 
crushing  blow; 
they  even  hope<l 
for  the  aid  of 
France,  although 
this  hope  jirovetl 
vain.  Tne  Spanish 
troops  were  sent 
first   against    the  Count  voy  Oxb.votichn 

Netherlands;  in  From  a  contomporao- pnnt 

1626  Spinola  took  the  important  fortress  of  Breda.  In 
the  meantime  Austria  and  Bavaria  were  to  aid  Spain 
by  cutting  off  the  Netherlands  from  its  main  source 
of  commercial  revenue,  the  Baltic.  In  this  way -the 
Spaniards  thought  to  use  against  the  Dutch  the  same 
means  which  the  latter  had  employed  against  them  when 
they  strove  to  cut  off  the  Spanish  fleets  carrying  to 
Spain  the  product  of  the  silver  mines  of  America.  At 
first  Ferdinand  hesitated  and  Maximilian  still  more. 
However,  it  was  agreed  at  the  Brussels  conference  of 
1626  to  blockade  tne  coast  of  the  North  Sea  and  at 
least  one  T)ort  on  the  Baltic.  Austria  soon  found  that 
it  could  lurther  its  own  interests  in  this  enterprise. 
Ferdinand  planned  to  gain  a  free  water-route  to  the 
sea  for  his  products  by  treaties  with  the  countries  on 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  and  by  treaties  with 
the  large  Dutch  commercial  cities  to  obtain  a  good 
outlet  for  his  exports,  esiwcially  in  sending  Hungarian 
copper  to  Spain.  In  1627  the  Dukes  of  ISlecklenburg 
were  deprived  of  their  possessions  for  aiding  the  King 
of  Denmark,  and  Wismar  was  confiscated  as  a  good 
port  on  the  Baltic.  In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  the 
Spaniards  were  now  to  appear  with  a  fleet  in  the  Bal- 
tic so  as  to  enable  Wallenstein  to  gain  the  supremacy 
at  sea.  During  this  period,  however,  Spain's  \}cr- 
formances  on  sea  were  a  disappointment,  and  on  this 
occasion^  also,  no  fleet  appeared.  Upon  this  the 
Hanseatic  towns,  whose  aid  in  carrjing  out  the  plan 
had  been  counted  on  from  the  first,  were  intimidated 
by  Denmark  from  sending  ships.  Wallenstein 
attempted  to  build  a  fleet  himself,  out  only  a  sinall 
flotilla,  capable  of  inflicting  occasional  surprises 
under  Galiriel  Leroy,  came  into  existence.  The  last 
hope  of  aid  from  Spain  vanished  when  the  Spanish 
fleet  carrying  silver  was  destroyed  in  the  autumn  of 
1628.  The  defects  of  Wallenstein's  method  of  carry- 
ing on  war  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  consequence 
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of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  problems  he  was  to 
solve.  He  did  not  dare  to  use  his  arrny  for  difficult 
sieges  or  suddeii  attacks;  where  he  was  forced  to  do  so 
his  projects  failed.  He  left  the  strongly  fortified  city 
of  Magdeburg,  which  controlled  the  pasnagc  over  the 
Elbe,  untakcn  in  his  rear.  Ho  wisned  to  take  by 
storm  in  May,  1628,  the  city  of  Stralsund,  which 
formed  the  connexion  between  the  German  Baltic 
coast  and  Sweden,  but  he  gave  up  this  plan,  and  be- 
sieged it  from  the  land  side.  He  could  not  force  the  city 
to  surrender,  however,  as  Danish  and  Swedish  troops 
came  to  its  aid.  His  victory  in  August,  1628,  over 
a  Danish  army  of  relief  at  Wolgast  did  not  change  the 
result.  Denmark,  it  is  true,  signed  the  Peace  of 
Lubeck,  22  May,  1629,  on  condition  that  all  conquered 

territories  should  be 
ri'stonnl.  Hut  this 
brought  Gustavus 
Adolphus  on  the 
Hc^ne  of  war. 

In  the  autumn 
of  1629,  Gustavus 
A»lolphu.s  doclurefl 
before  the  Swedish 
Diet  that  the  em- 
peror wanted  to 
conquer  Sweden 
and  the  Baltic,  and 
that  he  should  bo 
prevented  from  do- 
mg  HO,  but  that  if 
Sweden  were  vic- 
torious on  (iernuin 
soil  the  German 
states  would  be- 
come the  booty  of 
Sweden.  Up  to  this 
time,  notwithstand- 
ing many  ofTered 
inducements,  the 
king   had  limited 
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himself  to  wars  with  weaker  opponents.  He  had, 
however,  always  carried  on  war,  not  only  from 
love  of  it,  but  also  from  the  necessity  of  sup- 
|)orting  his  army  in  foreign  count  rira,  as  Swt?- 
den,  being  a  poor  country,  could  not  otherwise 
maintain  it.  In  the  meantime  the  king  neglected 
nothing  to  incn^ase  the  prosfwrity  of  Swe<len.  Just 
then  he  hoped  to  secure  the  wealth  of  the  north 
German  cities  and  princes.  But  now,  the  politico- 
commercial  plans  of  the  emperor  threatenea  to  put 
an  end  to  Sweden's  trade  in  copi>er,  its  one  valuable 
natural  source  of  wealth,  while  Wallenstein's  trootis 
threatened  to  expel  the  Swedish  forces  from  the 
country  Iwyond  the  Baltic,  from  the  revenues  of 
which,  especially  the  customs,  it  largely  drew  its 
pecuniary  means.  Self-defence  as  well  as  the  spirit 
of  adventure  forced  the  king  to  put  some  check 
upon  the  emperor.  Nevertheless,  he  hesitated  until 
the  summer  of  16^iO,  when  on  6  June  he  landed  on 
the  German  coast  of  Pomerania.  Except  for  a  few 
persons  of  importance  Gu.stavu8  was  not  wel- 
comed, even  by  the  Protestants,  and  was  obliged 
to  make  his  way  in  Pomerania  by  force  of  arms.  In 
a  short  time  his  money  was  entirely  f^one,  and  he 
debated  for  months  whether  he  might  venture 
inland.  Wallenstein  could,  perhaps,  have  crushed 
him,  but  instead,  he  left  tlie  way  open  to  him,  for, 
through  rc8<'ntment  at  the  emperor's  command  in 
the  spring  of  UKiO  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  troops, 
he  had  disbanded  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial 
forces  in  the  districts  now  entered  bv  Gustavus,  and 
had  allowed  other  detachments  to  be  sent  to  fight 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Italy.  The  year  previous 
Tilly  had  vainly  begged  Maximihan's  permission  to 
attack  the  Net herlundcrs  at  the  right  moment  in 
their  own  country,  giving  as  his  reason  that  the 


money  of  the  Dutch  was  constantly  used  to  renew 
the  opposition  to  the  Bavarian  troops.  Maximilian, 
however,  had  not  the  courage  to  enter  into  open 
conflict  with  a  foreign  foe.  Thus  the  Dutch  stadt- 
holder,  Frederick  Henry,  in  1629,  after  the  great 
Spanish  general  Spinola  had  been  recalled,  was  able 
to  besiege  Bois-le-Duc,  and  thus  give  the  first  groat 
rebufT  to  Sjiain.  It  was  not  Tilly  who  now  hastened 
to  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards;  an  imperial  force,  de- 
tached from  WalleuHtein's  army,  was  sent.  But 
when  the  Dutch  seized  the  fort  incation  of  Wcsel  and 
thus  endangered  the  retreat  of  the  imperial  troops, 
a  i)art  of  the  imperial  force  fell  back.  Bois-le-Due 
surrendered  on  14  September,  and  the  Dutch  were 
able  to  take  the  ofTensive. 

In  France  Richelieu  had,  from  1624  to  1628,  re- 
established the  internal  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  after  twenty  years  of 
cautious  foreign  policy  more  iKXiilive  measun's  could 
be  adopted.  This  chani^e  was  first  of  all  made 
evident  to  the  Habsburgs  in  Ix)rraine.  Duke  Charlea 
of  I^orraine  (from  lt)24),  a  v:issal  of  the  emneror,  laid 
claim  as  heir  to  the  Duchy  of  Barr  in  Alsace;  but 
Richelieu  disputed  his  rights  and  harassed  the 
secular  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Verdun  so  that 
the  latter  took  refuge  in  the  empire.  In  1627  the 
male  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Mantua-Montferrat  in 
upf>er  Italy  became  extinct.  The  next  heir  was  the 
Duke  of  Nevcrs,  a  relative  of  the  Bourbons.  He  took 
ix)S8('s.sion  at  once  of  Mantua,  and  ho|>ed  to  secure 
Montferrat  also  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the 
<laughtrr  of  his  predwssor,  for  the  succession  to 
Montferrat  was  in  the  female  line.  Montferrat, 
though,  lay  far  below  Mantua  in  the  western  jiart 
of  upper  Italy.  Con8e<|uenlly  Spain  and  Savoy  were 
able  to  seize  the  district  for  themselvi^  lH>fore  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  could  enter  it.  S|)ain  wished  to 
maintain  controlhng  influence  in  up(MT  Italy,  which 
it  had  acquired  during  f  he  reign  of  Cliarles  V.  Franire- 
on  the  other  hand,  now  saw  Savoy,  which  had 
become  dependent  on  it,  suddenly  taking  sides 
with  Spain.  Spain  aske<l  for  the  decision  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  suzerain  of  Mantua.  Ferdinand 
interfered  in  the  quarrel,  not  only  because  his  dynasty 
hml  always  considennl  the  imp<>rial  rights  in  Italy 
of  much  value,  but  also  because  he  had  constantly, 
from  the  time  he  rule<l  Styria,  Ix-en  opposed  to 
Venice,  which  he  believed  mi^ht  become  dangerous. 
Still,  neither  he  nor  Spain  carried  on  the  negotiations 
rapidly  nor  with  insistence,  as  their  attention  was 
claimed  in  other  directions.  Thus  Richelieu  had 
time  to  punish  Savoy  (1628-2fl).  After  this  Fertli- 
mmd's  troops  Ixwegcd  Mantua  and  the  Spaniards 
under  Spinola  bej^icged  Casale.  Richelieu  did  not 
yet  consider  France  strong  enough  to  opiKie*-  the 
Habsburgs  directly.  When  Mantua  was  taken 
and  Casalc's  position  bwame  ver\'  precarious, 
Richelieu  proposed  a  truce;  this  was  signed  at  Riolto 
on  4  SeptembtT,  l(i.30.  Then  Richelieu  sent  his 
most  adroit  negotiator,  Pf-re  Joseph,  to  RatislKjn, 
where  the  electors  were  still  in  session.  He  hojK-cl 
to  withdraw  France  from  the  struggle  but  to  raise 
up  enemies  enough  against  Austria  elsewhere. 

On  17  June.  1630,  Richelieu  made  a  tn-aty  with  the 
Netherlands  oy  wliich  he  gave  them  a  subsidy  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war  against  Spain.  By  means 
of  the  truce,  which  was  brought  al)out  by  France, 
between  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Poland  at  Alt  mark 
in  September,  1629,  Gustavus  was  at  liberty  to  take 

t)art  in  the  war  within  the  empire.  Nevertheless,  he 
lesitatcd  to  assume  responsibilities  which  would 
permit  France  to  interfere  with  his  managemejit  of 
the  war.  From  March,  1629,  negotiations  had  been 
actively  carried  on  by  Richelieu  with  the  imperial 
estatiti  but  so  far  to  little  pun^ose.  His  aim  was  to 
si'parate  them  fnun  the  emperor  by  bringing  them  into 
a  neutral  confederation  under  his  guidance.  By 
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representing  that  the  friendship  of  France,  on  oason- 
tially  peaceful  country,  would  protect  them  against 
the  pretensions  of  the  warlike  emperor,  and  that  their 
alliance  with  France  would  guarantee  their  "German 
liberties"  against  Austria,  he  hoped  to  separate  them 
from  the  emiieror  in  a  neutral  confederacy.  How- 
ever, Maximilian  was  not  slow  to  make  the  counter- 
proposal that  France  should  form  an  alliance  only 
witn  the  Catholic  estates,  abandoning  all  the  agree- 
ments made  so  far  with  the  Protestants.  In  this  way 
it  would  he  possible  to  isolate  the  Habsburgs  and  yet 
complete  the  Catholic  restoration  in  western  Europe. 
The  basis  of  these  negotiations  from  October,  1G29, 
was  the  draft  of  a  treaty  between  France  and  Havaria. 
Richelieu  transferred  the  negotiations  with  the  em- 
p<'ror  to  the  place  where  the  College  of  Electors  was 
in  session,  because  he  hoped  here  to  come  to  a  settle- 
ment with  the  estates.  Suci-ess  in  these  undertakings, 
however,  was  made  difficult  for  Richelieu  by  the 
landing  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  on  German  soil  in 
June.  When  the  emperor  announced  (13  August, 
1630)  Wallenslein's  resignation  to  the  Electors, 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to  aid  him  against 
Gustavus  on  condition  that  both  the  imperial  troops 
and  those  of  the  different  estates  should  be  unite<l 
under  Maximilian  us  commander-in-chief.  Ferdi- 
nand used  the  friendliness  of  the  Electors  to  exert 

1)ressure  upon  the  French  negotiator.  Although  the 
alter  was  only  to  come  to  an  agn^'nient  regarding 
upper  Italy,  still  Ferdinand  made  him  promise  in 
the  Peace  of  Ratisbon  (13  October)  that  when  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  received  Mantua  and  Montferrat  in 
fief,  France  would  neither  attack  the  empire  itself 
nor  aid  others  in  any  manner  to  attack  it,  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Ixjrrame  should  be  included  in  this 
agreement.  ThLi  imperial  success,  however,  came 
to  nothing,  bec'ause  tlie  mtat**  and  the  emperor  did 
not  reach  an  agreement.  The  Protestant  Electors, 
instead,  invited  the  Protestant  estates  to  meet  at 
Leipzig  and  form  a  neutral  party  (Assembly  of  the 
Princes  at  Leipzig,  February- April,  l(i31).  The 
Catholics  came  to  an  agre<'nienl  with  the  emperor 
that  the  imperial  trooiw  should  be  imder  the  command 
of  Tilly,  but  Maximilian  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
Tilly  should  only  be  employed  to  protect  Bavaria 
against  a  possible  attacK  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
He  insisted,  therefore,  that  the  im[M-rial  troops  and 
his  own  should  not  be  united  into  one  armv.  This 
enabled  Richelieu,  whose  overthrow  seemed  certain 
in  November,  ItViO,  to  avoid  confirming  the  Peace  of 
Ratisbon,  and,  contrary  to  agreement,  to  make  the 
treaty  of  Biirwalde  (23  January,  Iti^il)  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  In  this  treaty  Gustavus,  whom  the  niH-d 
of  money  had  finally  made  compliant,  pledged  him- 
self to  carr>'  on  war  against  the  emfwror  for  four  years. 

VI.  The  War  With  Sweden  Within  the  Empire. 
— After  W'allenstein's  deposition  Gustavus  was  able  to 
clear  the  entire  lower  course  of  the  Elbe  of  the  imi>erial 
troops,  which  were  disbanding  and  had  no  com- 
mander. His  farther  a<lvance  would  take  him 
through  the  territories  of  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony,  and  these  princes  refused  to  let 
him  pass.  Tilly  thus  gained  time  to  assume  com- 
mand on  the  "Elbe  and  0<ler,  and  immediately  at- 
tempted (Februarj',  1631)  to  force  Gustavus  to  a 
battle;  but  the  latter  wjvs  not  to  be  drawn  into  one. 
During  this  period,  in  which  no  decisive  action  took 

{>lace,  Tilly's  position  became  critical,  because,  as  had 
)ap))ened  at  Stralsund,  a  Swedish  detachment  under 
Dietrich  voc  Falkenberg  had  thrown  itself  into 
Magdeburg,  in  September,  1(^10,  and,  supported  by 
the  citizens,  refused  to  {)ermit  the  imj>erial  tr(M)ps  to 
enter.  Magdeburg  was  the  city  which  Wallenstein 
had  so  carefully  avoided.  Tilly  deterniinetl  to  take 
it,  and  slorme*!  it  on  20  May,  It^il.  But  a  fire, 
which  the  Swedes  are  accusiHl  nf  starting  when  they 
WW  that  the  city  was  lost,  laid  it  in  ashes,  and  took 


from  Tilly  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  In  the 
meantime  Gustavus  had  taken  advantage  of  the  with- 
drawal of  his  opponents  towards  Magdeburg  to  seize 
the  fortresses  of  Frankfort  and  Land.'^berg  on  the  mid- 
dle course  of  the  (Kler,  and  to  wring  from  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  Kiistrin  and  the  fortn^ss  of  Snaiidau 
at  the  junction  of  the  Spree  and  the  Havel  Rivers. 
Fearing  that  the  Elector  of  Saxony  would  also  yield 
to  Gustavus,  Tilly  tried  to  terrify  the  wavering  ruler; 
this,  however,  forced  the  latter  under  the  influence  of 
the  Lutheran  general,  von  Arnim,  who  hati  formerly 
been  an  officer  of  Wallenstein's,  and  forming  a  tem- 
iwrary  alhance  with  Sweden,  on  17  September,  1631. 
the  combined  troops  of  Saxony  and  Sweden  destroyed 
Tilly's  army  at  Brcitenfeld,  near  Leipzig.  The  vic- 
tory had  a  great 
moral  effect,  but 
did  not  de<'ide  the 
war.  In  north- 
western Germany 
Papp4'nheim  had 
an  excellent  iw^i- 
tion  which  enabh^l 
him  to  control  ti: 
line  of  the  Weser 
for  the  emperor, 
and  the  emperor 
and  Bavaria  had 
sufficient  means  to 
raise  new  t  roops. 
The  strength  of 
Gustavus  Adol- 
phus was  always 
much  below  that 
of    his  enemies. 

Conscious  of  this,  THEEMPEBORKtnBi.NANDil  (157»-1037) 
he  felt   the  neces-  From  .n  old  print 

sity  of  entering  rich  districts  which  he  could  use 
for  the  support  and  strengthening  of  his  troops; 
in  addition  he  wished  to  come  into  communication 
with  the  Protestant  estates  of  south-western  (Jer- 
many  that  were  favourable  to  him,  and  perha))8  hoped 
when  there  to  persuatle  France  to  undertake  a  com- 
mon war  against  the  emperor.  Thet*  views  probably 
influenced  his  militar>'  decisions  after  the  oattle  of 
Breitenfeld.  He  left  the  Saxonc  to  occupy  the  Aus- 
trians  by  an  attack  on  Prague,  and  without  moving 
against  Pappenheim  he  went  straight  towards  the  dio- 
ceses on  the  Main  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Rhine 
in  order  first  to  defeat  them,  and  then  their  chief, 
Maximilian,  l)eforc  striking  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
emperor.  While  living  in  the  centre  of  the  empire 
during  the  winter  of  1631-32  he  prepared  his  plans  to 
secure  absolute  Swedish  control  over  the  Protestant 
estates  and  to  secularize  the  dioceses  that  had  re- 
maimnl  Catholic.  He  also  carried  out  his  schemes  for 
using  German  money  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
Sweden. 

Maximilian's  fear  of  Sweden  constantly  increased, 
and  in  May,  1631,  he  made  hia  first  treaty  with 
France.  It  was.  however,  very  hard  for  him  to  as- 
sume a  neutral  position  towards  the  Protestant 
princes  who  opposed  the  emperor  and  the  empire. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  on  his  part  was  not  inclined  to 
spare  the  chamnion  of  Cathohcism  in  the  empire  for 
tne  sake  of  Richrlieu.    Finally,  Maximilian  so  com- 

{)letely  lost  courage  that  negotiations  for  a  truce  were 
>egun  in  December,  1631,  and  the  truce  was  con- 
cluded in  January,  1632.  For  the  emperor,  this  was 
the  most  dangerous  moment  of  the  war.  Tne  Saxons 
had  taken  Prague.  Richelieu  continued  to  be  hostile 
although  the  emperor  had  agrtHni  to  the  Treaty  of 
Cherasco  (April,  1(>31),  in  which  he  waive<i  the  recog- 
nition by  the  Duke  of  Nevers  of  his  suzerainty  over 
Mantua;  this  treaty  replaced  that  of  Rati.'<bon.  CJon- 
trary  to  the  ugre<'inent  made  at  Cherasco,  Richelieu 
did  not  withdraw  bis  troops  from  Piedmont,  but 
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through  ihv  Inwlu-ry  of  PifcnTolo,  retainod  it.  He 
made  the  flight  to  Lorraine  of  (laston  of  Orit^ans,  who 
lived  in  dimrnl  with  his  brother  l/ouis  XIII,  a  pre- 
text to  carry  the  war  into  lyirraine  and  there  to  seize 
one  fortresH  after  another.  In  this  way  his  troops 
were  kept  near  \\w  wnt  of  war,  between  the  Germans 
and  Dutch.  In  Jan\iary,  Uhi'2,  Gustavua  Adolphus 
urged  that  Richelieu  sliould  lake  tlagenau  and  Za- 
bem  in  Alsac<'  from  the  IlabKburgs.  Richelieu  hesi- 
tated, and  Fdre  Jowph  persuiukxi  him  for  religious 
reasons  to  reject  the  j)roposal.  During  all  these 
months  the  emperor  had  had  no  commander  to  whom 
he  could  entnist  the  direction  of  his  forces.  His  son, 
Ferdinand  III,  was  still  too  youn^,  so  from  necessity 


he  turned  again  to  Wailcnstem. 


BsurHAao,  Duu  or  8ax>-Wbiiiab 

From  an  old  encniving 


rhc  latter  kept  him 
in  8u.spenH«'  and 
only  consented 
when  granted  pow- 
ers so  gr«'at  as  to 
raise  suspicion 
against  himself. 
Tne  contract  was 
made  on  13  April, 
1632,  although 
Wallenstein  act  u- 
ally  assumed  com- 
mand  several 
weeks  earlier. 
Gustavus  reopened 
the  campaign  in 
February,  1632, 
and  began  the  siege 
of  Haniberg.  Hut 
Tilly  came  with 
fresh  troojis  and 
relieved  the  city. 
He  wished  to  open 
communications 
with  Wallenstein 


at  Eger  and  thus  force  Gustavus  to  withdraw  from  the 
interior  of  Germany,  but  Wallenstein  did  not  stir; 
conseouently  Gustavus  was  free  to  advance  directly 
toward.s  Bavaria.  On  15  Aj>ril  there  was  an  unde- 
cided battle  at  Rain  on  the  Lech;  Tilly  was  mortally 
woundwl  and  the  Bavarians  withdrew  from  the  battle- 
field. This  left  the  road  to  Munich  open  to  the 
Swedes  and  permitted  them  to  plunder  the  Bavarian 
lowlands.  However,  Maximilian  retaine<l  Ingol- 
Kla<lt  and  Rati.sbon,  the  two  strategically  important 
)>oinlK  of  his  country.  Gustavus  Adolphus  simply 
lost  time  in  the  Bavarian  campaign.  In  north-west- 
em  Germany  Pappenheim  was  successful  in  his  under- 
takings. New  imperial  forces  gathered  both  in 
Bohemia  and  Swabia.  In  June  Wallenstein  con- 
tjuercd  Bohemia,  fonnetl  a  junction  then  with  Maxi- 
miliun,  and  kept  Gustavus  inwtive  at  Nuremberg  for 
wei'k.s.  In  vam  Gustavus  tried  to  draw  Wallen.-itein 
into  a  battle,  and  when  he  attempted  to  storm  Wal- 
lenstein's  iK>8ition  (3  September)  he  was  defeated, 
p'or  al>out  six  weeks  he  marched  aimlessly  through 
Franconia  and  Swabia  pursued  by  Wallenstein.  The 
latter  suddenly  drew  off  towards  Saxony  in  order  to 
unite  there  with  Pappenheim,  and  cut  off  Gustavus's 
road  to  the  Baltic.  Gustavus  followed  and  on  16  No- 
vember, forccfl  a  battle  at  Lutzen  near  Leipzig,  just 
as  the  forces  of  Wallenstein  and  Pappenheim  met. 
The  Swf-des  gained  the  victory,  but  tliey  paid  for  it 
with  the  life  of  (Gustavus  Aaolphus.  On  the  im- 
perial side  Pappenheim,  the  emperor's  most  daring 
and  capable  cavalr>'  general,  was  killed. 

The  death  of  the  Swedi.sh  king  did  not  make  any 
eflsential  change.  His  policies  were  carried  on  in  the 
same  manner  and  with  equal  skill  by  his  trusted  coun- 
cillor Axel  Oxenstiern.  The  strength  of  the  Swedish 
forces  had  been  declining  throng'  out  the  year  1632. 
The  important  quest ion.s  to  Im-  decide<l  were:  whether, 
as  the  bwctlLsh  power  declined,  ll.e  Protestant  princes 


would  act  independently  of  it  under  the  leadership  of 
Saxony,  taking  upon  themselves  the  cause  of  Ptot- 
estantism  antl  of  the  independence  of  the  princrly 
rulers;  also  whether  the  empen)r  eouUl  find  a  com- 
mander who  would  make  the  unr«-lial)le  and  sluggi.sh 
Wallenstein  unnec«'S.«<ary.  On  account  of  thr.s«>  diffi- 
culties the  next  two  years  were  more  occupirtl  with 
negotiations  than  with  battles.  Oxcnstieni  brought 
Duke  B<>rnhard  of  SaxcsWeimar,  who  had  Ix-en 
trained  under  (lustavus  Adolphus  and  who  was  the 
ablest  of  the  younger  commanders  amon^  the  (Jer- 
man  Protestants,  and  with  him  Saxony  mto  closc-r 
union  with  Sweden;  he  also  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Protestant  rulers  of  the  central  Ger- 
man states  at  the  assembly  al  Heilbron  (March, 
1633).  In  Noveml>er,  1633,  Bernhard  by  a 
daring  advance  took  Ratisbon;  Austria  lay  o|>en 
to  him,  while  a  revolt  of  the  Bavarian  y)easantj4 
cripplfni  Bavaria's  strength.  The  duke,  however,  did 
not  venture  into  Austria  and  by  January  Maximilian 
had  Bubtlued  the  i)ea8aiits.  Sweden  rapidly  lost  its 
|)opularity  even  among  the  Protestants  of  central 
Germany,  for  it  demanded  much.  In  addition, 
Oxenstiern  flotnied  thes<»  states  with  Swedish  cop|»or 
coin  and  sent  their  good  silver  to  Sweden,  thus  ruinmg 
them  economically.  As  early  as  1()34  the  influence  of 
Richelieu  over  thest;  states  was  greater  than  that  of 
Sweden.  Wallenstein  used  his  army  but  little  in 
1633.  He  was  constantly  occupi<«d  with  aegotia- 
tiotis,  chiefly  with  Sa.\ony,  but  also  with  Sweden,  with  a 
view  to  imposing  a  peac<»  on  the  Habsburgs.  The 
commander  of  tlie  Sa.x<m  forcc-J,  von  Amim,  per- 
suade<l  him  to  agree  to  one  truce  after  another.  In 
this  way  Saxony  saved  its  strength  .and  gained  lime 
to  improve  its  |>oHition  in  the  empire  both  a**  regards 
Sweden  and  the  emperor.  Although  He  afterwards 
deni<xl  it,  even  Richelieu  believed  early  in  16.34  that 
Wallenstein  was  ready  to  enter  into  relations  with 
France  also.  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  however, 
had  already  i>lanne<l  his  downfall;  he  wa.s  murdered  at 
Eger  on  25  February,  1634. 

France  was  the  only  countrv  successful  in  war  and 
politics  from  1632  to  the  middle  of  16;J4.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  fortresses  in  I^rraine  came  under  its 
control.  In  the  spring  of  1(k32,  aflor  making  a  treaty 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Trier  to  protect  him  from  the 
Swedes,  FYench  troops  occupied  Goblens  and  Ehren- 
breit^«tein  on  the  op[>osite  side  of  the  Rhine.  Rich- 
elieu also  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who  was  Bisliop  of  Li^ge  as  well,  by  whicn 
he  hoped  to  bring  French  troops  into  north-western 
Germany  in  the  flank  of  the  imperial  forces  there,  and 
also  to  garri.son  Dinan  which  belonged  to  the  Diocese 
of  Liege.  From  this  latter  point  FVance  would  be 
able  to  exercise  a  strong  influi-nce  on  the  war  bet  ween 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands.  Dinan  was  not  obtained 
owing  to  a  revolt  of  the  citizens  of  Cologne.  How- 
ever, from  this  time  on,  Richelieu  pressetl  steadily  for- 
ward towanls  Alsace.  He  wished  the  Protestant 
princes  to  request  him  to  garrison  the  fortified  Alsa- 
tian towns,  hnd  for  a  time  in  16.34  he  occupied  Mont- 
IW'liard,  which  belonged  to  Wurtemberg.  and  the 
Diocese  of  Basle.  Spain  had  alrea<lv,  in  1(>.33,  sent 
troops  both  from  Italy  and  from  tl>e  Netherlands  to 
the  upper  Rhine  as  protection.  Richelieu's  plans 
were  held  in  check  bv  the  slow  progress  of  the  war  in 
the  Netherlands.  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of 
1630.  by  which  France  granted  subsidies,  the  States 
General  showed  but  little  warlike  s|)irit.  while  the 
southern  part  of  the  Netherlands  was  posit  ively  averse 
to  war.  A  Spanish  attack  by  sea  on  the  NetSerlands 
endinl  in  Sei)tember,  16.32,  in  a  complete  defeat.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  attack  by  the  Stadtholder  of  the 
Netherlands  on  Maastricht  in  1633  led  to  the  capture 
of  the  fortress,  not,  as  hoped  and  planned,  to  a  revolt 
of  the  southern  provinces  against  Sj)ain.  Neither  did 
it  force  France  to  openly  take  part  in  the  war.  Nego- 
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tiations  for  peace  were  bejgun  and  it  was  only  by  hia 
greatest  efforts,  and  by  his  promise  that  France  also 
should  declare  war  on  Spain,  that  Richelieu  was  able 
to  frustrate  them. 

In  the  autumn  of  1634  conclusive  action  was  also 
taken  in  the  empire.  Ferdinand's  son  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  imperial  troops,  and  Maximilian  drove 
the  Swedes  out  of  Ratisbon.  In  this  year  the  cora- 
Liand  of  the  Bavarian  army  was  assumed  by  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
country.  V^on  Arnim's  attempt  to  take  Prague  a 
second  time  failed.  In  south-western  tJermany  the 
Swedes  had  undoubtedly  the  strongest  army.  Early 
in  September  the  imp<-rial  and  Bavarian  armies  united 
at  Ndrdlingeu,  which  the  Swedes  under  Hom  had 
wished  to  capture,  and  completely  dt>stroyed  (6  Sep- 
tember, 163-1)  the  remainder  of  the  finely-disciplined 
trcKjps  to  which  (Justavus  Adolphiis  had  owed  his 
successi^s.  After  this  the  men  who  fought  under  the 
Swedish   flag  were  only   mercenaries,   greetly  for 

? lander,  hke  those?  of  the  other  aniiies  of  the  time, 
'o  prevent  the  emperor  from  becoming  absolute 
ma.<<ter  in  the  empire,  Richelieu  had  to  dwlare  war  on 
him.  Almost  at  thetinieof  hisdoclaration,  warvsasalso 
proclaimi-d  by  Ferdinand  and  Philip  IV  (May,  1635). 

VII.  Wak  ok  the  Kmi'Ihe  and  Spain  Against 
Fhance  and  Sweden  vp  to  its  Tuknino  Point. — 
The  prospect  of  the  interference  of  France  had  led 
Saxony  to  make  friends  with  the  emperor.  Both 
desired  by  the  Treaty  of  Prague  (30  May,  1635)  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  general  peace  between  the 
estates  of  the  empire  and  the  emperor  and  for  their 
union  against  a  foreign  foe.  To  this  end  amni'Sly 
was  to  be  granted  to  all  the  estates  which,  within  a 
definite  time,  agreed  to  the  treaty.  The  treaty  also 
sought  t<i  readjust  the  constitutional  relations  between 
the  emperor  and  the  estates  suitably  to  the  historical 
development  and  yet  so  as  to  make  the  empire  an 
organic  whole.  P'rom  1555  the  estates  had  almost 
forgotten  the  advantages  of  their  union  in  the  empire 
until  the  Swedish  supremacy  hati  reawakened  this 
consciousness.  France's  declaration  of  war  also 
arousi-d  the  sense  of  nationality;  most  of  the  German 
rulers,  following  the  example  of  Brandenburg,  agreed 
lo  the  treaty  betwet>n  the  emperor  and  Saxony. 
On  12  May,  1630,  it  was  proclaimed  as  a  peace  of  the 
empire.  Some,  indeetl.  .-jignetl  it  very  unwillingly  at 
Stnuxburg;  the  widowt-u  Lanclgravine  of  Ilosse  Cassi'l 
put  off  her  agreement  without  daring  openly  to  ri-ject 
the  treaty.  Finally,  in  Di-cember,  l(i36,  Ferdinand's 
son  was  elected  King  of  the  Romans,  and  on  15 
Februarj',  1637,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  emperor. 

The  emperor,  Bavaria,  and  Spain,  decided  to  begin 
energetic  offensive  operarions  against  France.  In 
1635  a  combined  impc-rial  and  Bavarian  army  forced 
back  the  French  in  Alsace  and  l^rraine,  but  the 
commanders  of  these  forces  lark«Hl  courngc  and  cau- 
tion. In  1636  the  combined  troops  had  to  be  with- 
d[rawn,  finally,  across  the  Rhine,  after  their  numbers 
had  been  greatly  reduced.  In  1635  the  Spaniards 
had  .seized  and  renderrti  powerless  the  Elector  of 
Trier,  and,  by  skilful  Fabian  movements,  had  de- 
stroyed two  annies  of  French  and  Dutch  which  ha<l 
entered  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  In  1630,  it  is 
„rue,  the  forces  of  Spain  and  Holland  soon  balanced 
each  other.  Spain  now  turned  with  superior  force* 
against  France.  The  German  cavalry  general,  Jan 
van  Werth,  who  shartnl  in  the  direction  of  the  cam- 
paign, wi.shed  to  advance  straight  towards  Paris, 
but  the  hewls  of  the  expedition  allowinl  themselves 
to  be  detained  Ix-fore  the  small  fortr<  <«  Corbie,  until 
the  French  had  brought  together  .W.tKH)  men.  This 
army  forced  the  Spaniards  to  withdraw  once  more. 
Saxony  made  an  unfortunate  attempt,  with  the  aid 
of  imnerial  troops,  to  drive  the  remains  of  the  Swedish 
fyrces  completely  out  of  Germany;  tie  campaign 
ended  in  the  severe  defeat  of  the  cuirbined  nrn:y  by 


the  Swedish  general,  Baner,  at  Wittstock  (4  October, 
1636).  The  fantastic  plan  of  the  Spaniards  to  revenge 
the  defeat,  by  a  combined  attack  of  their  fleet  and  the 
imperial  and  Saxon  land  forces  on  Livonia  so  as  to 
strike  the  Swedes  in  the  rear,  failed  because  the  fleet, 
while  on  its  way,  was  defeated  (1(539)  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  English  Channel.  By  a  desperate  defence, 
Brandenburg  sought  to  save  at  least  its  fortresses 
from  the  Swedes.  In  1(539  Baner  twice  made  forced 
marches  as  far  as  Prague,  plundering  and  terrifying 
as  he  went.  From  the  close  of  1530  the  Hahsburgs 
were  placed  in  an  unfavourable  defensive  iM)sition 
in  the  west.  France  took  into  its  wrvicc  the  army 
fighting  under  Bernhard  of  Saxe-^\'eima^,  on  the  upper 
Rh  ine,  and  in  December,  1638,  Bernhard  conquered 
Briesach  on  the 
right  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  In  1637, 
after  a  oelebratea 
siege,  Holland  re- 
took the  town  of 
Breda  which  had 
been  lost  in  1626. 
Neither  the  Dutch 
nor  the  French 
made  any  further 
progress  in  the 
Netherlands,  nor 
could  they  derive 
the  expected  ad- 
vantages from  the 
capture  of  Arras 
(August,  1640),  by 
which  they  had 
pierced  the  line  of 
fortresses  protect- 
ing the  southern 
Netherlands.  Even  in  1639,  the  Habsburgs  main- 
tained their  superiority  in  numberSj  but  their  enemies 
conducted  the  war  with  greater  skill.  Con.set|uently 
the  imperialists  gaine<l  but  little  when  Piedmont  in 
1639  proclaimed  its  inde|>endence  of  France. 

The  union  of  the  German  estates  consetjuent  upon 
the  French  attack  did  not  beget  any  warlike  enthusi- 
asm. They  longed  for  peace  ana  hoped  that  the 
peace  congress  proposed  in  1(536  would  assemble. 
Soon  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  its  disasters, 
aroused  renewed  discontent  with  the  imperial  policy. 
The  complaint  was  everywhere  heard  that  the  empe- 
ror wjis  continuing  the  war  only  for  the  advantage 
of  Spain.  The  negotiations  between  Maximilian 
and  France,  which  had  been  carried  on  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  were  renewed  in  1637, 
although,  as  usual,  without  result.  In  1(539  Duke 
Bernhard  died  unexpectetlly.  France  enlisted  his 
troops  and  placed  them  under  the  command  of 
the  able  General  fJu^^briant;  and  in  this  way  acquired, 
what  it  had  not  had  before,  an  experienced  army  of 
its  own  on  German  soil.  In  the  winter  of  1(539-40 
Gu6briant  boldly  forced  hiS  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  empire  intending  to  unite  with  Baner.  As  he 
advanced  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse  brt>ke  off  the 
negotiations  with  the  emperor;  thus  once  more  for- 
eigners gaine<l  allies  in  the  heart  of  Germany.  In 
January,  1(541,  Baner  plannetl  to  capture  Ratislxin 
again,  but  the  thaw  that  set  in  discouraged  him. 
Gu^briant  also  saw  that  he  could  not  long  maintain 
himself  in  so  advancctl  a  position;  as  in  1(531,  the 
imperial  forces  controlleil  the  line  of  the  Weser  and 
threat ene<l  him  on  that  side.  In  the  spring  of  1641 
Saxony  and  the  emperor  prepared  to  repeat  against 
Sweden  the  offensive  operat  ions  which  had  failed  ic 
16(53.  The  plan  failed,  owing  to  the  simultaneour 
deaths  of  von  Amim,  the  Brandenburg  statesman 
Count  Schwar7,enberg,  and  Baner.  The  young  Fre(t 
erick  William  In-came  lOlector  of  Brandenburg  in  De- 
cember,  l(540,aDd  early  in  theeumnier  of  1011  i««i  •'^  - 
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I)rocl:uii:iti()ii  of  ii«nitr;ilii y.  'I'liis  ^^avi-  iho  Swfvlos 
Uine  to  place  ibcir  trooiw  under  tlie  cunitniind  of 
TomteDBOiij  who  was  much  superior  to  Baner  in 
enaigy.  Moreover  Jie  riling  of  the  French  nobility 
WW  not  M  meeeHfuI  as  the  HabeburD  had  hoped. 
Gu^^briant,  indoinl,  was  obliRod  to  witficiraw  from  the 
empire  to  aid  in  itf<  suppression,  but  uii  his  way  to 
I<Yttnc«»  he  defcute«i  at  Kcmpeii  in  J^mu  irj-,  1642,  tlie 
imperial  and  Sp.iniah  troops,  wlio  \v«tu  going  to  the 
help  of  tlie  i'n  nch  noblea.  In  the  meant  in»e  the 
war  had  taken  a  decisive  turn  in  favour  of  the  French, 
fai  an  unexpected  place.  The  inhabitants  of  Baree- 
lon.i,  oppress^Kl  by  the  Spanish  Sfildiers  (luarlfred 
uiKif  them,  revolted  and  wire  soon  joined  l>y  tlie 
whii..  of  C;it:iloni!i  (June,  lt>40).  Rirhelieu  at  onee 
iMsnt  aid  to  the  rebels.  In  December,  KVM),  Portugal 
alio  shook  oil  the  Spanish  yoke,  l  or  M  veral  years 
Spain  was  crippled  at  the  chief  seat  of  war  by  these 
OMifliets  in  the  Pyrenean  peninsula.  On  the  o^MT 
hand  the  French,  under  the  leadership  of  young  com- 
manders, Turcnne  and  Condi^,  beeame  experts  in  the 
art  of  war.  By  June,  KllJ,  Pie<liii(iiit  sva.s  again 
under  control.  In  lt>l.'J  C'onde  coniplei.  ly  de.stroytxl 
the  finest  and  mtwt  celebrated  troops  of  the  Spanish 
army  at  Rocroi  in  the  Netherlands.  The  I'rovinces 
of  Uainault  and  Luxemburg  in  the  southern  Nether- 
lands fdl  into  his  hands.  In  1644,  Holland  neized 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  and  France  Grevelingen, 
find  in  1645  France  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
Flanders  and  in  1640  Dunkirk.  Hmceforth,  the 
Spaniards  held  only  a  few  of  the  large  cities  in  the 
Spanish  Neth<>rlaiuis.  The  people,  excepting  the 
nobility,  remained  lojfal  to  them. 

VIII.  Tun  Raavura  or  nw  War.— The  German 
Habeburgs  were  forced  to  take  the  defensive  and 
their  cause  was  in  [:n  it  (!  iiijirT.  .Mlicd  with  Mazi> 
milian  they  were  eoiiM)!  11.1  111  u-e  their  main  force 
to  prevent  the  occupaUnii  r,\  .--.juthcrn  tJennany  by 
the  i'Yench.  They  bravely  fought  in  this  part  of 
Gennangr  under  Mercy  during  the  years  16'13-4.'i, 
but  were  continually  oblioed  to  fall  back.  On  5 
May,  1645,  they  gained  a  famous  victory  over  Tu- 
rcnne  at  Mcrgent  heim ;  on  Aut^nsf ,  tOl.'i,  the  Frcnc'i 
were  victorious  at  Allersheiin  and  Mercy  was  killed. 
Still  (he  imperial  and  Jiavarian  troops  were  alwavs 
at  least  strong  enough  to  save  Bavaria  from  the 
ineunioasof  the  French.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
the  imperial  forces  had  not  been  able  to  bring  a 
Boffieiently  large  army  against  the  Swedes.  These, 

it  is  true,  were  obliged  to  encounter  (1642)  ft  ttSW  60* 
emv  in  Deinnurk,  Hut  the  Danes  accomplished  just 
as  lifle  as  iheir  imperial  allies.  Tlie  imperial  forces 
were  severely  defeate<l  by  Torsten.son  at  Breitenfeld 
in  November,  1642,  and  at  Jiiterl>ogk  and  Magde> 
buig  in  Ootoiier,  1644.  After  these  two  victories, 
TorstensoB  fomwd  an  alliance  with  George  RAk6csy, 
the  successor  to  Bethlcn  Gabor  as  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vaniii.  Resolved  to  carry  the  war  directly  into  the 
hereditary  lands  of  tin"  einiM-ror.  TorstensiTi  advanced 
at  once  far  as  Hriinn,  but  there  saw  tiiat  he  wa.s  too 
weak  for  such  an  undertaking.  The  result  of  the 
Swedbh  victories  in  this  year  was  the  permanent  loss 
by  the  imperialists  of  the  eontrd  of  the  Weser,  and 
of  their  position  in  nortb-westcm  Gmnaagr.  Den- 
mark concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1645. 

l)iirmiz  the  years  1642—4.5  the  German  estates  un- 
cc-i-smgly  demanded  peace.  As  early  as  1640,  at  a 
ses-sion  of  the  Electors  at  Nuremberg,  the  oninion  wjis 
expressed,  that  a  port  of  Pomerania  shouin  be  ceded 
to  the  Swedes  if  this  would  content  them.  In  KVil. 
at  the  suKgestion  of  the  electors  the  first  Diet  held 
since  1613  met  at  Ratisbon,  and  its  sucwwb  proved 
that  the  effort  made  in  the  re.i<'i>  of  Prague  to  nn-ive 
the  orK.iiii/ation  of  the  empire  ii.id  Iwrne  Kood  fruit. 
The  Diet  ^rallied  I  lie  emperor  considerab'"  subsidies. 
The  estates,  however,  showed  very  plainly  that  they 
baUsfigd  the  empetor  was  over-eansrfegate  of  Spain. 


France  and  Sweden  encouraged  this  view  by  express- 
ing their  readiness  to  open  negotiations.  The  opinion 
gained  nound  among  the  estates  that  if  Amtiu  did 
not  bieak  off  its  oonna«ion  withSps  in  the  estates  would 
ones  more  abandon  the  emperor,  form  a  unkm  among 
them-st'lves,  and  make  a  treaty  of  jjcace  for  the  em- 
pire with  France  and  .Swe<ien.  The  estates  hofied 
that  these  two  countries  would  con.sent  not  to  inter- 
fere; in  the  internal  atTairs  of  the  empire,  especially  as 
regards  religion.  The  eoonomie  suffering  aad  miscrv 
of  the  population  of  the  en^iife  had  greaflv  inemisnJ, 
largely  through  tJie  manniding  expeditfons  of  the 
Swedes,  an<l  final  succes.s  in  the  wjir  was  clearly  f)uf  of 
the  (piestion.  John  Philip  von  Schrinboni,  Bishop  of 
Wiirzburg,  wjus  <>specially  active  in  supiK>rlmK  the 
proposal  that  the  estates  should  separate  from  the 
emperor  and  establish  peace  in  the  empire  without 
bim.  Maximilian  enomiiand  the  bisbop,  though 
reluctantly.  One  after  awmier,  ^  amaOer  Germaa 
est^ites  brought  letters  of  protection  from  the  Swr-des 
in  order  to  esca^ie  being  plundered  by  them.  In  this 
way  thes"'  lernfories  bec.'irne  neutral  \siiliou'  :iriy 
further  formalities.  Of  the  larger  prmeipah; n  s 
Brandenburg  abandoned  its  neutrality  in  H>44  vuih- 
out,  however,  becoming  friendly  to  the  emperor  on 
this  account.  On  the  other  hand.  Saxony,  wiiieh  was 
exhausted  and  desjK-rate,  made  a  direct  treaty  of 
neut  r.iliry  with  Sweden  in  1645.  Under  these  circum- 
stunees  (he  eitip^Tor  eariv  in  It'll.'!  al.so  declared  him- 
self ready  to  negotiate.  He  wisluil,  however,  that  the 
treaty  of  peac<>  sliould  Ijo  general,  not  limited  in  geo- 
graphical extent  as  was  the  ca.se  in  1(»;;0.  The  nego- 
tiations were  to  be  carried  on  with  France  at  Munstcr, 
with  Sweilen  at  Osnabriick,  where  the  Swedish  em- 
bawv  had  been  since  the  spring  of  1643.  About  the 
middle  of  ItiJ'i  the  imi>erial  delegates  apj>eared  at 
both  designat<xl  places,  and  th«!  I  rench  delegates  fol- 
lowed in  tlie  spring  of  1(V14.  At  the  close  of  J<>44,  the 
imperial  delegates  presented  their  first  proposition,  to 
which  the  French  did  not fqjiytmtfl  November.  KVlft. 
A  last  dispute  IumI  arisen  over  the  ousstkm  wbeAhar 
the  emperor  akme  shouU  negotiate  for  the  enpve  or 
whether  the  cst.ites  sliould  al-oo  be  represented.  The 
quarrel  was  practically  settleil  by  the  invitation  to  be 
j)resent  sent  to  the  various  es!al<'s  by  France  and 
Sweden.  t)n  2G  August,  IdiB,  the  emperor  also  in- 
vited them.  In  the  SSBM  year  re|>resentatives  of 
Spsin  and  Holland  also  appeared  at  Mtknster.  An 
ambassador  of  Venice  and  a  p^ial  mmeio  Iflcewiss 
took  part  as  mediaton  between  Vtm»  and  the 

enip^ror. 

The  course  of  tlie  m  cnt  iat  itm.s  was  influence<l  by  the 
results  of  the  last  events  of  the  war,  and  it  was 
decided  by  the  uiiUtar>'  conditions  of  1646.  In  this 
year  the  i^wedos  under  Wran^l  united  with  Turenne 
and  the  two  armies  ooeupwd  Bavaria.  This  led 
Maximilian  to  make  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
Sweden  in  March,  lf>47.  The  entire  empire  was  now 
oei-u[ii<'<i  by  the  armi'  s  of  France  and  Sweden,  but  the 
etnpeior  retained  un<lis])iiteil  iM).v*4-.ssion  of  his  here<ii- 
tary  hmds.  The  outbreaks  of  tlu-  years  Iiil7-4S  wi  rc 
directed  against  him.  The  French,  howev<  r.  could  not 
aid  these  revolts,  as  internal  tnnibles  m  France 
claimed  their  attention  and  made  them  desiroua  of 
coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  emperor  and  the 
empin-.  Wliile  Turenne  marched  back  to  France 
(U)47)  Wrangt  1  .S4'ize<l  Prague,  but  was  cxixdletl  by 
the  emperor  and  Maximilian,  who  broke  his  agn-e- 
ment  with  Sweden.  In  1)^18  Turenne  appeared  again 
and,  aUied  with  the  Swi^it  .s,  defeated  the  imperial  and 
Bavarian  forces  at  Zusauurhauaen  and  erueUy  ravaned 
Bavaria.  The  attack  on  Prague  was  renewed  l^the 
Swe<les  alone  in  July,  104S,  under  Konigsmark.  They 
trM)k  i>nrt  of  the  city,  but  the  Austrians  brought  to- 
gi'ther  a  larger  army  and  fofoed  tlMBi  to  withonnr  in 
November,  164H. 

At  the  opening  of  the  negotiatwps  for  peaea  Ihn 
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qmpcrof  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  indemnify  Swcdpn 
and  to  separate  it  from  France,  but  on  SwikIchV  rc- 
fuiial  to  accept  his  pro[)0(«HLs  he  wan  obliged  to  give  up 
hia  intention  of  making  peure  only  if  Spain  were  in- 
cluded in  it.  Supported  by  NiaximiUan,  France 
induced  the  emperor  and  empire  to  remain  neutral 
during  the  Franco-Spanish  war.  This  siicceas  for 
France,  however,  did  not  prevent  Holland  from  eon- 
<-lu(iing  peace  with  Spain  on  5  June,  1048.  Mut 
1  ranee  received  recompense  for  this  disappointment 
in  a  new  and  great  victory  of  Cond6  at  Lens  in  the 
Netherlands,  on  20  August,  1648.  To  secure  peace  for 
the  empire,  Austria  consented  in  1648  to  give  up  its 
hereditary  lands  in  Alsace  and  the  city  of  Breisach  to 
France;  it  ab'o  finally  recognizctl  tlie  I'nrorpomt  ion  of 
the  territories  of  Mctz,  Toul.  and  V<'ni\iii  into  France. 
It  postponed,  however,  theaecision  as  to  the  claims  of 
France  on  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  and  prevented 
France  being  made  an  estate  of  the  empire  for  its 
conquests  in  Alsace.  Sweden  received  the  land 
around  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  with  Stettin  and  Hither 
Pornerania,  the  territory  near  the  outh-t  of  tlie  Wc^er, 
and  the  dioceses  of  Hrciiien  and  Verdcn,  as  well  Jis 
Wismar,  and  was  made  an  estate  of  the  empire,  l>e- 
cause  it^  and  not  the  Electorate  of  Saxony,  hod  been 
the  leaaer  of  the  Flotestant  estates  in  the  negotiat  ions 
for  peaee.  In  addition  it  was  to  receive  money  to 
pav  its  mercenaries. 

■I'aken  in  general,  all  the.state.s  .-ind  territories  of  the 
empire  were  confirmed  in  the  jvos.'^s.sion.s  that  they 
baa  had  in  1618.  Tlie  except lonn  were:  Electoral 
Saxony  was  uonfirmed  in  the  pcso^i-.s-iion  of  Lusatia 
which  had  been  ooneeded  to  it  in  1620;  Bavaria  was 
left  in  possession  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  of  the 
fourth  electorship,  while  a  new,  eiphfb  cleetorat*'  was 
created  for  the  Palatinate;  l)y  the  int(r\ cnt ion  of 
France,  Brandenburg  rec<  ivcd,  besides  I  urtlicr  Poin- 
erania,  a  number  of  dioce^-s  with  tiie  right  to  secu- 
larise them.  This  and  the  similar  concession  to 
Sweden  for  Bremen  and  Vcrden  undermined  one  of  t  he 
main  foundations  of  the  organisation  of  the  empire, 
which  for  hundreds  of  year^  had  rested  on  the  exist- 
ence and  importance  of  the  spiritual  domains.  In 
other  jiarticularji  if  was  evident  tliat  the  more  im- 
portant states  sought,  and  iirobabiy  sincerely,  not  to 
damage  the  effortd  made  in  the  Peace  of  Prague  to 
revive  the  organisation  of  the  empire,  yet  in  various 
instances  they  inflicted  much  injury  upon  it.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  orcnniziit  ion  of  the  <'iiiiiire  that  the 
negotiations,  de\iaiiiiK  friiui  the  original  intention, 
were  not  limite<l  to  external  niatteiT^.  Sweden  and  a 
large  number  oi  the  Protestant  estates  were  not  will- 
ing to  consent  to  this.  To  settle  the  claims  made  by 
the  different  religious  denmiinatiMM  to  one  and  the 
same  territory  the  year  1624  was  taken  as  the  normal 
year,  and  the  dr nmninjition  which  had  prevailed  in 
that  year  in  a  territory,  w;i.s,  ;is  a  nile,  to  be  the  per- 
manent religion  of  that  territory.  r.ilvini.sm  w.as 
included  in  the  religious  peace.  The  compulsory 
force  of  the  principle,  e^jus  reifio,  ejua  religiOf  was 
reotrictcd  by  grantmg  private  libcarty  of  conscience, 
but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Hie  result  of  these 
regulations  was  in  the  main  that  the  peri(K|  of  the 
violent  n-ligious  di.sputes  which  had  divided  the 
empire  wa.s  «'lose<l.  It  wa.s  also  hojMxi  that  an  i  lTect- 
ive  working  of  the  or^'unic  parts  of  the  emj>irt — the 
imperial  and  nrovincial  du  i  s,  the  supreme  court,  the 
Aiuic  Council,  and  the  district  constitution — would 
be  secured  for  the  future  by  an  arrangement  of  their 
relalioriK  with  one  another  and  of  their  .authority. 
The  tletails  of  this  reconstnict ion  were  left  to  the 
decision  of  a  future  Diet.  It  was  setfle<l,  howe\er, 
that  grants  of  supplies  were  to  be  made  not  bv  majorit  y 
TOte^  but  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  the  estates. 
All  the  nilers,  even  the  petty  ones  in  southern  and 
western  Germany,  were  dt^clared  sovereign  in  the 
ioteninl  government  of  their  tecritoriea  with  certain 
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exceptions.  Moreover,  the  right  to  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  fon  ij^ii  countries  and  to  make  treaties 
with  them  wiis  granted  to  every  estate.  In  realilv 
this  r(>gulat  ion  only  gave  legal  recognition  to  oondU 
tions  tliat  actually  existed. 

•Austria  was  exempt  from  all  these  regulations,  espe- 
cially from  the  changes  in  the  canon  law  prevailing 
there.  This  showed  how  little  injury  the  war  had 
inflictcfl  uiM)n  it,  and  also  the  inerea»(inK  difTerentia- 
tion  between  its  domains  and  those  of  the  other 
estates  of  the  empire.  The  s<'al  was  impressed  Upon 
this  differentiation  by  the  fact  that  Fnnce  secured 
(1647)  the  apt>oint  ment  of  John  Philip  von  Seh6nbom 
as  Elector  of  Mainz  and  consequently  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire,  and  es|)ecially  by  the  fact  that  the  treaty 
conce<led  to  Pram  e  and  Swetlen  Listing  diplomatic 
influence  in  the  enii)ire  in  return  for  their  evacuation 
of  the  int|MTial  ti-rrilories.  To  counterbalance  the 
inilucnee  which  Austria  e-xercised  within  the  empire  in 
virtue  of  her  possession  of  the  imperial  crown,  Friuioe 
and  Sweden  received  the  right  to  .superintend  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty  in  the  emi)ire,  consequent  ly  to  con- 
tinually inti  rfi  ie  in  imjierial  affairs.  On  this  basis 
the  Peace  of  W  <'sti)halia  with  France  and  Sweden  was 
set tietl  on  24  October,  1G4S.  The  chief  results  of  the 
Thirty  Years  War  were:  the  foundation  and  recog- 
nition of  a  unified  Austria  under  the  rule  of  the  Ger> 
man  Habsburgs;  the  revival,  in  a  certain  doubtful 
sense  though,  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire;  the  e.stab- 
li.shment  of  Sweden  on  German  soil;  the  pennam  nt 
weakening  of  Denmark:  the  renunciation  by  iltjlland 
of  all  efforts  to  drive  Spain  oat  of  amtthcm  Nether- 
lands; an  enoRixMiB  inerease  of  the  power  of  Frimce. 
The  question  whether  Spain  would  be  able  to  mam- 
tain  itself  as  a  gre.it  ywiwer  alongside  of  I'rance  led  to 
eleven  nujre  years  of  war  between  the  two  states,  and 
was  decided,  in  favour  of  Prance,  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This  treaty  and  that  of  W'estphaUa  were 
thebasiaof  the  pre-enunent  po.<<ition  of  P'ranoe  during 
the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Theatrum  Eurnpfrum  tl<V35 — >;  KncvENHtU'RR,  /tnnolct  Wtr* 

dinau!-!  (HixUthfrn  I'VlO-lfi,  2n.l  ..I  ,  ITItV^r,);  W'AMBNamn. 
Commrrjiinorfirn  ilr  fn  Utt  mtrr  -r.'.r,  -f  frfixnaniittt  II  III 

rt  furum  hni!r»  grgio  liturr  »inf/uLinii  uiiany  wlitionn  r^inm  1630); 
CaBaka,  (  I'Vimenlnrui  tie  d'emuinia  Mrm  rrtUturata  (10.11)'.  itup- 
pliiiiiiit  (KmIj;  Chem.mtx,  Kol-  SfhunliKhrn  tn  Teutteklnnd 
ft/iil'rim  Krifuet,  pt,  i  (16-I8),pt.  ii,  (Iti5^i);  VvrzHvonr,  C<»m- 
mtmtnriorum  de  rttniM  Sutcicis  (108A);  ArrzRMA.  Saken  nn  SUiet 
m  Ot  rlftgh  in  tndt  onlrtnt  lie  VVrrcmof/r  ,V".'rr;<ind<-n  ;  Hi21  1 W); 
1C,'7  71);  Kiimtpondent  Kai-cT  FcrHiiinn  lf  II .  .  mil  I'.  Hrrnnuii 
unii  I'.  Wilhelm  Lamarmaini,  k.  UcichiixUfm  in  Arrhiv  fur 
Ottlerr.  (ittfh..  n.  M;  Stinluilurliirirhtf  atj.^  f)<iilu-i,liir„l, 
division  4  (1028-1^5;  2  vuU.  up  to  ttic  prcM'nt);  Ihucr,  L>t« 
Verkandlunum  Schurdens  und  teiner  Verftiinileten  mit  ITilHfll 
tieinunddem  Knmrr.  UJ  II-ltll',  (.3  vols..  1SK8-9I);  StaoeiatiMU 
$fcTitt»  loiirhiiut  In  ;•!!>  ilf  Muniirr  ft  d'Onnahurg  (4  vols..  \72Tt~ 
20);  foTrr»;i"ru/(  j,na  r.'i;i//.t?i.i,'i  n  dr  lot  p/mi;h /oif  nimut  EfpiiA' 
olf  tn  el  fimgrc.-.,!  ,lf  Mwitlrr  '.i  vnN.,  1S>»I-S.')»;  CiXlir.NEK, 
'n'irl;th/ih-rhf  h'r\r<lfnfl.nn:l'-;i  I'.t  vol'<.,  1731 -JS);  MClCHN,  Acta 
jiant  Wrstpluilictr  publico  (ii  vols.,  173.'>-36);  FoliliMchc  Kurre- 
tpotulen*  de*  Cra/en  Front  WiUulm  wm  Wartmbirf,  Bi»tkofi  ton 
OftMhriifk.  te.-i~.v  (1897):  GtNDKLT,  OmdL  dtt  90  jahrittn 
Krii  jrs  (4  Veils.,  Praciif,  l*»H(t-SO).  only  covem  up  tn  1023;  Gai»- 
PINEH.  The  Th%r}'j  i'lfi  H'.ir  4 Ixitvdon,  1874),  ut\uy  (xlitionc 
WlsTT.n.  C'  trh  .  </r  .  ;fI^in,/»Ti  KritgtM  (1883);  KlTTEIt.  Drultthe 
Geieh.  im  Zrit^tltir  drr  Gegmreformation  u.  tim  .id  jahnijrn 
Krieffet,  III  (.^mtlffart,  llHl-S):  HcRTr.H.  G'mcA.  Kaiier  t'er- 
dimuMft  II..  VIII-XI  (Sehafliiaiura.  1857-64):  Kocb.Omc*.  4w 
drut$then  Reich*  unl*r  ii*  Jitvierung  Perdittmda  tit  (8  wala.. 
1K06-60);  Ku)pr.  Der  SO  jshriat  Krirg  bi*  rum  Tod*  Guttaw 
Adolfi  tefla  (.'i  voIk..  Padcrlxirn  18^U-96):  Rikcler,  Geadl. 
baitrn*,  V;  Han<itai'X,  Ijo  erUe  turopffnne  dt  i*iit  iil 
Hnut  de  dcui  mi'iuleo,  V,  7;  .'^iicvr.,  Ermt  r.  MantfiU 
(1^M)):  OrcL,  Drr  nirdrr»aehti*cli-dani*ch*  Kritg  (4  vo)*  ,  1879- 
M) :  8(  HMtn,  IHt  moritim*  J\>Utik  dcr  Mapthttraw  l«$6-M  (1803); 

AUwiHtwAtrg*  (1901);  Turcm.  Dcr  OnU  um  dU  gtiaOieh.  €HUtr 
u.  da*  Rtttauratimuedikl  tSt9  (1883);  Vhtr  dtn  AnUU  Frank- 

rriehu  am  Krirge  tu:mmtl\rh  nit  Vntertvrhunatn  ».  Fagniet. 
Hi'-«'arrlii->c<it  rcruinK  til.  burnitiK  of  Mairiii  burg.  K«r»rciallv  (h<HC 
nrieu;  Chokbulm,  Striot*  hitlorta  under  Guttan  Adolf* 
nftring  (Svola.,  Stookbolm,  1867-72);  TretHoariga  krigtl^wuUT- 
handlinoarna  i  Tyktland  fran  Guttav  Add/*  dM  tilt  WMifiui*ea 
frrdihlutrt  n.S76-S0);  Orm'inKn.  OV.rA.  1  ,'  If,  (4th  cd.. 

IWVli;  Khafm.  Pap»t  I  rlnn  VIII  u.  Cuttn  J  i  //i  in  Hisl, 
Jahrhuch  ihr  C^irrtujfftlhchnfl.  W\.  IfiMrM.  .Irnim  (IS5»4); 
f»THt  <  K,  ./■■'.<iriri  (ifrj  ii  r/  ,  .i  </ir  rri  i  i  Sr  r:il>UIl<l,  ISW);  .'*<)OE.'«, 
Cu*tai  Adiil/  utui  ann  Ilrer  in  Suddruturhland  IGSISS  (3  vols.. 

1806HW):  Jakob,  Vmn  LttUm  mm*  SitrdUntm  ffllisstaHl.  19M); 
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DaoTBKH.  Btmhard  Mti  Wtlmar  (3  rtim.,  IMS);  IMK,  Otulat 
Adolf  (2  vol*.,  1859-70).  The  prHod  1635-48  hiw  been  innif- 
ficiently  invmtigatcd  <in  iu  diplotnatic  side;  the  bibliograp>t>'  on 
thi»  point  in  to  n  liirifi'  ili  (tri>r  of  littlo  value.  Odhneu,  Die  PolUik 
Schwt'lrnii  itn  utfil.U.     Fnrdrntkitnarf  (IS.H7):  STi.i.Sur.BOER, 

MAMIH  HHilflf. 

Thmuif,  a  titular  see  in  AuguBtamnica  Prima,  mif- 
fragaa  of  Jreliirium:  a  city  of  Lower  E^prpt,  on  the 
oanal  miA  of  the  Nile,  between  it«  Tanitic  and  Mcn- 
deaiaa  bmildies.  Herodotus  (II,  166)  gives  it  as  the 
capital  of  a  nomc  bearing  its  name,  and  Ptolemy  as 
that  of  (he  NT.'u  lf.siiin  nome.  In  the  fourth  century 
it  was  8tiU  imixirtant,  havinR  its  own  administration 
being  exempt  fmra  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pn-fcc-t 
of  Alenndria.  It  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  conquest,  and  was  later  oaOed  AlpMourad  or 
At-Mouradch;  it  must  have  diaupeared  after  the 
Turkish  conquest.  Its  ruins  are  at  Tefl  d-Md,  about 
five  miles  nortli-wost  of  SenbclAoufn,  a  station  on 
the  railway  fruiii  Zair.ir.iR  to  Man.Hoflrah.  Le  Quien 
("Oriens  Clinst.",  II,  .'.;J7i  names  nine  bishops  of 
Thnmi.s,  the  l;tst  tliroo  being  Mononhysitee  Ot  the 
M  iddle  .\ge8.  The  others  are  St.  Phileas,  tttHgrr 
the  Martyrology,  4  Feb.);  St.  DmiatUfl,  h««MMMMOr, 
m.-\rtyr;  Libcriua  (not  Caitu),  at  the  Gmmefl  of  NfeM 
in  '.V2'y,  St.  Ser.Hi)ion,  d.  shortly  before  300,  the  author 
of  variouH  works,  in  part  pre^scrvcd;  PtoleuuBUS,  at  the 
Council  of  Seicucia  GtM);  AriMobahH,  at  the  Ootmeil 

of  Ephe  us  mi). 

SifiT!!,        '  flrrrlc  and  Rom.  grog.,  s.  v.;  PE  Uoncj^.  Gfog.  an- 

c>«iMW  dt  la  UoMto-limpU  (PiBru,  1881):  AutiuNCAt-.  Gfo\i.  d* 


I,  Saimt,  Uie  Apoetle. — Little  is  recorded  of 
St.  Thoma.s  the  Apostle,  nevertheless  thanks  to  the 
fourth  Cospol  his  personaUty  is  clearer  to  us  than 
tlii.i  ul  >ome  others  of  the  Twelve.  His  name  occurs 
in  all  the  hst^of  the  Svnopti.sts  (Matt.,  x,  3;  Mark, 
iii,  18;  Luke,  vi,  15,  cf.  Acts.  1,  13),  Imt  in  St.  John  he 
plays  a  distinctive  part.  First,  when  Jesus  an- 
nounced Hie  intention  of  returning  to  Judea  to  visit 
I^azarus,  "Thomas",  who  is  called  Didymus  (the 
twin],  said  to  his  fellow  disciples:  "Let  us  also  go,  that 
we  may  die  with  hiii>"  (John,  xi,  16).  Again  it  was 
St.  Thdin  is  who  during  the  discourse  before  the  I.a.5t 
SupiXT  raisid  iin  ohjertion:  "Thomas  saith  to  him: 
lx)ra,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest;  and  how  can 
we  know  the  way?"  (John,  xiv,  uj.  But  more  espe- 
cially St.  Thomas  is  remembered  for  bis  incredulity 
when  the  other  Apostles  announced  Christ's  Resur* 
rertion  to  him;  "Exrej)t  I  s^i-dl  see  in  hi<^  hands  the 
print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  tui^.  r  into  the  jilaee  of 
the  nails,  and  put  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  iu>t 
believe"  (John,  xx,25);  but  eight  da^'s  later  he  made 
his  act  of  faith,  drawing  down  the  kindly  zebuke  of 
Jesus:  "Because  thon  hnsl  seen  me^  Thon«^  Uioa 
hast  believed:  blnsed  are  they  that  have  not  seen, 
and  have  boheved"  (  John,  xx,  20). 

This  exhausts  all  our  certain  knowledge  regarding 
the  Apostle  but  his  name  is  the  starting-point  of  a 
consiaerable  apocrypha!  literature,  and  there  are 
ah<o  certain  historical  data  w  hich  suggest  that  some 
of  this  wooiTphal  material  may  contain  germs  of 
truth.  The  principal  document  concerning  him  is 
the  "Acta  Thoraa>  ,  preserved  to  us  with  some  vari- 
at  ions  l)ot  h  in  '  Ireek  and  in  Syriac,  and  bearing  unmia- 
takahlc  signs  of  its  (inostic  origin.  It  may  indeed  be 
tlie  work  of  Hardesanes  him.seif.  The  story  in  many 
of  its  particulars  is  utterly  extravagant,  but  it  is  of 
early  oatc,  being  assigned  by  Harnaek  (Chronologie, 
tt,  172)  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  before 
A.  D.  220.  If  the  place  of  its  origin  is  really  Edessa. 
as  Hamark  and  others  for  sound  reasons  mippoira 
'iliii!.,  ]>  ITCi),  this  would  lend  (<nisid<  raldc  probjU*!!- 
itv  to  the  Hlalcmcnt,  explicitly  made  in  blic  "Acta" 


(Bonnet,  cap.  170.  p.  286),  that  the  relics  of  the  Apoi;- 
tie  Thomas,  whii  ti  we  know  to  have  been  venerated 
at  Edessa  ("  Peregrinatio Silvias", e<l. Cleyer,  p.t'iO),  ha*! 
really  come  from  the  East.  The  extravagance  of  the 
legend  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  more  than 
one  place  (cap.  31,  p.  148)  it  represents  Thomas  (Judas 
Thomas,  as  he  is  called  here  and  elsewhere  in  Syiiae 
tradition)  as  the  twin  brother  of  Jesus.  The  word 
Thomas  in  Syriac  is  equivalent  to  Sliviiot  in  Greek,  and 
means  twin.  Rendel  Harris  who  exaggerates  very  much 
the  cult  of  the  Dioscuri,  wishes  to  regard  this  as  a  trans- 
formation of  a  pagan  worship  of  Edessa  but  the  point 
is  at  best  problematical.  The  story  itself  runs  brieflv 
as  follows:  At  the  division  of  the  Apostles^  India  feU 
to  the  lot  of  Thomas,  but  be  dedared  his  inability  to 
go,  whereupon  his  Master  Je?u."»  appeared  in  a  stiper* 
natural  way  to  Abban.  the  envoy  of  (Jundafor,  an 
Indian  king,  and  sold  Tnomas  to  him  to  be  his  slave 
and  to  serve  Gundafor  as  a  carpenter.  Then  Abban 
and  Thomas  sailed  away  until  they  came  to , 
oii%  iritsre  they  luni^fii  and  attwiidwl  the 
feast  of  the  Twer's  danghter.  Strange 
followed  and  Christ  under  the  appearance  of  ThomM 
exhorted  the  hride  to  remain  a  virgin.  Coming  fo 
India  Thomas  uiiiiiTiook  to  hiiild  a  palace  for  ( iunda- 
for,  but  spent  t  lie  moncv  entrusted  to  him  on  the  j>oor. 
Ghmdafor  imprisoned  dim,  bat  the  Apostle  escaped 
minwttlously  and  Gundafor  wsa  converted.  Qotnc 
about  the  oonntry  to  preach,  Thomas  met  with 
strange  adventvires  from  dra^rnns  and  wild  asses. 
Then  he  came  to  the  city  of  Kinj;  .Mi-dai  (Syriac 
Mazdai',  where  he  converted  Tertia  the  wiif  of  .Mi>- 
dai  and  VaEan  his  son.  After  this  he  was  cond'  tut j  ! 
to  death,  led  out  of  the  city  to  a  hill,  and  ]')  r  ^  i 
through  with  spears  by  four  soldiers.  He  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  kings  but  his  remains  iscre 
afterwards  removed  to  the  West. 

Now  it  is  certainly  a  remarkable  fact  that  al>out 
the  year  \.  ii.  4G  a  kin?  was  reigning  over  that  part 
of  Asia  south  of  tlie  Himalayas  now  rei)refiente<l  by 
Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  the  I'linjah,  and  Sind,  who 
Iwre  the  name  Gondonhemes  or  (.iuduphara.  This 
we  know  both  from  the  discovery  of  coins,  some  of 
the  Parthian  type  with  Greek  legends,  others  of  the 
Indian  t>-pe  with  legends  in  an  Indian  dialect  hi 
Kharoshthi  characters.  Despite  sundry  minor  vari- 
ations 1  he  idcnl  ity  of  the  name  wil  h  1  he  Gundafor  of  the 
"Acta  Thonce"  is  unmistakable  and  is  hardly  dis- 
puted. Further  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  Takht- 
i-Bahi  insoription,  whidi  is  dated,  and  which  the 
best  spedalists  Moept  as  estdi)lishing  that  the  Kmc 
Oudupham  probably  began  to  reifcn  sbout  a.  b.  26 
and  was  still  reigning  in  46.  Again  'liere  arc  excel- 
lent reasons  for  lu  lieving  that  Mis«iai  or  .Ma*<iai  may 
Well  [)e  a  t ransforinal  ion  of  a  Hindu  name  ma<le  on 
Iranian  soil.  In  this  case  it  will  ])robably  represent 
a  certain  King  Va.sud€'va  of  Mathura,  a  successor  of 
Kanishka.  m  doubt  it  can  be  unced  that  the  Qnoatis 
romancer  who  wrote  the  *'Acta  Thonue"  may  haw 
adopted  a  few  historical  Indian  nnnu  s  to  lend  verisi- 
militude to  his  fabrication,  but  as  .Mr.  I  'liX't  urges  in  his 
severely  eritie.il  jiaper  "the  ii;imes  put  forward  here 
in  connexion  with  St,  Thomas  arc  distinctly  not  such 
as  have  Uved  in  Indian  storv  and  tniditlail''  (Joor. 
of  R.  Asiatic  Soc,  1905,  p.  235). 

On  the  other  hand,  though  the  tradition  that  St. 
Thomas  preached  in  "India"  was  widely  spread  in 
both  East  and  West  and  is  to  be  foimd  in  suen  writers 
Hi*  Kj)hraem  Syrus,  Ambrose.  Paulinos,  Jerome,  and, 
later,  in  (iregory  of  Tour?<  and  others,  still  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  adequate  support  for  the  long- 
accepted  belief  that  8t.  Thomas  pushed  his  missionary 
journeys  as  far  south  as  Mylapore,  not  far  from  Mm- 
dras^  and  there  suffered  martyrdom.  ^  In  that  refdon 
is  still  to  be  found  a  granite  bas-relief  cross  with  a 
I'alilriv  i  laiieient  Persian)  insi  rii>iion  ilaling  from  the 
aevciUh  century,  and  the  tradition  that  it  was  here 
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dhak  8t  TlHmiM  hid  down  hit  fife  ii  toeaOy  ray 
ttrnm  Certain  it  i.s  also  that  on  the  Malabar  or  west 
coast  of  southern  India  u  Ixxiy  of  Christians  still 
exists  using  u  fnrni  uf  Synatr  for  its  iiiurgicjil  lan- 
guage. \V  iii>th<T  thiH  Church  datc«  from  Ihe  time  of 
bt.  Thomas  tht>  A{>o:itii>  (there  was  a  Syro-Chaldean 
tiabofi  John  "fram  India  and  feni»"  who  Maiirted 
■t  the  OouBeS  of  Nieea  in  325)  fxr  whether  the  Goiipel 
was  first  preached  then*  in  315  owing  to  tlir  PcrMun 
perseeiition  under  Shapur,  or  Sapor,  or  \vh«  tin  r  the 
S>  rian  in  is,-iijaariefl  who acconii»!UiiLd  a  certain  Tlionia.-i 
Cana  penetrated  to  the  Malabar  coast  about  the  year 
745  seems  difficult  to  determine.  We  know  onlv  that  in 
tho  sillk  cntunr  CVwmuw  IiKii4MipltmwtiM  ■mmesoI  Iho 
mA^tmm  of  dAstius  at  M«ie'(rM«liibfl^^iiidv  • 

bishop  who  had  hcvn  consecrated  in  I'ersia.  King 
Alfred  the  (inat  w  stat<il  in  the  "Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle" to  have  sent  an  exjM  dilion  to  CHtablisli  relations 
with  these  Christians  of  the  For  Ea^t.  On  the  other 
hand  the  reputed  relics  of  St.  Thomas  were  certain^ 
«i  Edoi  in  the  fourth  ocatuiy,  nod  tbm  (hv 
aMined  untO  they  were  tnuulftted  to  GMet  fa  ISBS 
Mid  afterwards  to  Ortona.  The  improbable  sugges- 
tion that  St.  Thomas  preached  in  America  (American 
Ecclcs.  Kc%'.,  is'.t'.',  ii]).  1-  IS)  is  tiaM'd  upon  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  text  of  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (i, 
8;  cf.  Berchet  "Fonte  italiane  per  la  sttiria  della 
del  Nuovo  Mondo",  U,  236,  and  L  44). 
the  ''Aetft  TbooMB^'  of  which  a  different 
and  notably  shorter  redaction  exists  in  Fthiopic  and 
l^iiin,  we  have  an  atihreviated  form  of  a  stwalled 
"GoH|>el  of  Thorna-s",  originally  Clnostic,  hut  as  we 
know  it  now  merely  a  fantastical  hiiitory  of  the  child- 
IkxmI  of  Jesus,  without  any  notably  heretical  colour- 
ing. There  is  also  A  " Eevelatio  TbonMB''.  condemned 
as  apocrjrphsJ  fa  the  Decree  of  Pope  G«a8ius,iriiioh 
has  recently  been  recovered  from  various  sources  fa 
a  fragmentary  condition  (sec  the  full  text  m  the 
Bevue  bto6dictine,  1911,  pp.  359-914^, 

Tlie  mosit  rw'nt  litirl  t}ionnii{)i  wnrk  in:  Dahlma?*^ ,  D\f  Thomair- 
Etgr'i'ti  {Fr>-il>iirc.  rJI2).  .S.-f  a\-j>:  Wki  kkh  in  Th(ul.  Uunrtal- 
adkrift  xi  ii  (  Tubingen,  1910).  A;i.S-rKi..'j;  1>ahi.!m*.sn,  /n.Ji«.-A<i 
^uArtcn,  II  (Kr.-ibu£i.  1008),  l.ill  Pi.  r,  Tf.f  .\}«n-ruphnt  .\it, 

Paul,  Pfttr  and  T%nna»  (Ciiiriigo,  1805))  givMa  tr.  o(  thr  Aria 
Ttumir;  WiaoBT,  Ap<fcruphal  AcU  o/tAcilpoii^^  (London.  I»<i71), 
in  8> rim-,  with  tr. ;  Lipaicm  and  hon}<i£T,  Actaapoatol.apncT.  (F^ip- 
■ig.  189l-lW.'i), the- third  jmrtof  tliin  colli-rtinn  Kiv(-»  tlii' (ul!  ('.rfV 
iext  of  thr  Ai-U  rtfTK:,mK.'.  rni  (  i,il>  i-ilit«-<i;  Hi  KKm  ;ii  J 
ThtoL  StuditM  (I,  280  111,94  Kjq.)  hn.fxhow  n  Ituil  tli<-  .Svnno 

ia  prubaUy  the  orisinal  lancuage;  Idem.  T'lii  awl  siuiUet  (("'am- 
bndjm.  1887 sad  1903),  V;  Maian.  TheVunfiuUoJihc  Hul<j  At^t- 
tUm  (London,  1S71),  187-330;  Mcultcott,  India  and  thr  AptuttU 
Thomuia  (London,  1905),  a  work  Mrrittmi  by  a  Catholic  vicar 
Apo*itollr  liut  Ufirriliral  in  luiic;  I'ErTKRB  in  AnaUcla  InAland- 
wn.i  il'H"  \  107,  U'Ml'^i,  207;  Iticii  vmm.  Imiinn  (  hrxotuinn  o/ 
at.  TKomuu  (London,  I'JUh) ;  Kkxoel  ilAiutiH,  (  uU  of  thr  Hm**rUy 
f^MbM  (IWO),  1US~25:  Klsst  in  Jour,  of  R.  Anatic  Society 
CLondoa.  IMA).  223-36.  (IMS),  70ft-lt:  BtrnKiTr-PuBcucuKN. 
Unekrvttntum  in  Oritnl  (TQtnngon.  1907);  Miljcic  Ra«,  Th* 
ByHan  Church  in  India  (EdinburKh.  1K'>2) ;  WiutlsLM.  £>eut«cA« 
l^ffrntJcn  un>/  l.fff^dnre  (Ijcipiig.  11)117 1;  .\Iiriiei.  and  I'eetkbk, 
Ktariiji!' ■  i;  •<fry;>A<  II.  /  t:  Mt\i/ile  lU  Thimi'  ( I'tirii,  I'.Ul)  ;  Tib- 
caSNDuar,  Hmnntlui  apotr.  (Leipiic  11170)  ;Uauijui in  Wuner 
atmtMn  (Vienai^  1008),  308-:i4O;  BmrnrBS  to  AmmMnMo* 
tfMb  XXVIU  (MaNdMMM,  1011). 


daath  of  Aidw,  he  waa  apuifatsd  Director  of  the  < 
eervatoirc,  a  position  he  neld  till  his  death.  Among 
his  sacred  compositions,  bis  "Messc  Solennelle"  was 
Riven  on  22  November.  1867,  the  feast  of  St.  Cecilia, 
at  the  Church  of  St.  Lustache,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Society  of  Artist  Musicians.  On  the  same  feast,  in 
1865,  hia  "Marohe  Belii^eMHn"  was  performed.  His 
merit  was  reoogniied  by  several  droorati(»s  mchiding 
the  Grand  ("nis-s  of  the  Ix'gion  of  Honour  in  1894. 
I'rom  a  nuisu  al  .sliui<ii)oint,  Thomas  holds  a  high 
place  by  reason  of  his  dramatic  in.stinct,  admirably 
shown  in  "Mifloon"  and  "liamlet".  He  iust  falb 
short  of  being  In  tha  first  rank,  but  his  "Mignon" 
retains  its  pnpiilnritv,  after  close  on  half  a  centunr. 

Matthiiw,  ll,tndlMx>k  of  Uutieal  HUtery  (Loodon.  1898): 

Gnnvi  -  I>\rt.i>(  Mu-if  and  i/u«lWan«,  «d.  MAITtAIIBtLoadoa« 

\m\  i<;i.  >  V    I  i>  sun-v  ,if  o,,rr„  (tendon,  iSODt  vmiSMii. 

A  Cyduptdic  Diet,  oj  jtfiUM  U^o&don,  11100). 

W.  IL  UBATTAM^ItOOD. 


Thomas.  GoawL  or  Baoir. 

subtitle  ill. 


Thomas,  Chari.es  L.  A.,  French  conipo.Mcr,  b.  ai 
Metz,  5  AuK,.  1811;  d.  at  Paris.  12  Fcl..,  IS'.tfi.  He 
{;aine<l  the  (Irand  Prix  at  the  Paris  Con.^ervatoire 
in  1832,  having  previously  won  first  prise  for  piano 
and  for  harmony.  GontinniBg  Ua  atudiea  with  EaUc- 
bnaaar. BariMnaataiid Leaneur,  he compoaad noeh 
dnrfag  the  years  1(96-60^  including  three  noteta  aal 
ft  requiem  ma.ss.  Turning  bin  attention  to  comic 
opera  he  pro<luced  a  number  of  hallet.s,  of  which  "Lc 
Caid"  s?howf  <i  irrrai  promise.  In  IS.'il  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
'  kted  professor  of  composition  at  the  Consen's- 


ted  professor  ot  composition  at  the  Uonsen^a-  stock,  Uedmini 
At  kngth  he  cH^tuzed  the  cwwrn  iniiut  puUio  and  ua  livfag 
Mfgnon*',  praduoed  on  17  Nov.,  1866.  ThiB  preaflher  fa  hifi 


with  "1 

success  he"  folknvad  vn  with  "Hamlet",  a  five-act 
ofMn  first  given  on  0  March,  18<38.   In  1871,  on  the 
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Ibal,  BuBsaiD  (alto  Abub,  or  Abei.iO> 

f riejit  and  martyr,  b.  about  1407;  d.  30  July,  1.^40. 
le  wiis  chaplain  to  Quwn  Cath:innt  ,  and  defender  of 
the  validity  of  her  marriage  with  ll-nry  VIII,  for 
which  reason  he  was  eventually  put  to  death.  Uu  was 
a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  wpeara  to  have  tauj^  tlie 
queen  modern  languiyes  and  music.  After  a  journey 
to  Spain  in  her  bebaU7lM  received  the  parochial  bcno- 
fice  of  BradwcU  fa  Sussex.  He  soon  publishctl  (May, 
1632?)  in  defence  of  the  queen's  marriage  a  work  tix- 
title<l;  "  Invicta  X'critas.  an  answer  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  niofit  famous  UniverHiti«'s,  that  by  no  man- 
ner of  law  it  may  be  lawful  for  King  Henrj-  to  Ix; 
divorced  from  the  Queen's  gract;,  hLs  lawful  and  very 
wife".  For  thia  he  waa  tfinwn  (1^2)  into  Beau> 
duunp  Tower,  and  after  a  year's  libuiition  again 
imprisoned,  in  December,  IMS,  on  the  charges  of 
di8.s«'miTi:i1  iiitr  tlio  [)r<  ijilifcirs  of  the  Maiil  of  Ki'iii ,  cn- 
couragmu  ilie  i|Ui  >  n  '  ohsluiuU  ly  to  ju'r^iist  in  her  wil- 
ful opiniioi  ii>i;uii  I  i)i<  same  di\orce  and  .separation ", 
and  maintaining  her  right  to  the  title  of  queen,  lie 
was  kept  in  clute  oonfioemeat  imtil  his  execution  at 
lybura,  two  days  after  the  sneution  of  Qpomwdl 
famaetf.  There  «  extant  a  very  inoaa  Latfa  letter 
written  by  him  to  a  fellow-martyr,  and  another  to 
Cromwell,  be^Kging  ff»r  !*ome  slight  mitigation  of  his 
"close  pri.'^on  i.  e.  "lire  n.-e  to  >;o  to  church  and  .say 
Mass  here  within  the  lower  and  for  to  lie  ia  souto 
house  upon  the  Green ".  It  is  simed  " by  your  daily 
bedemaa,  Thomaa  Abell,  priest^'.  Hia  act  of  at- 
tamder  statea  that  he  and  three  othen  ''have  most 
traitorously  adherecl  themselves  unto  the  bi.shop  of 
Rome,  being  a  common  enemy  unto  your  Majesty  and 
this  your  Realm,  refusing  your  iliglmest*  to  be  our  and 
their  Supreme  Head  of  thin  your  Uealni  of  England". 
There  ia  in  Bcauchamp  Tower  a  rebus  of  the  \Iartyr. 
probably  executed  by  himself;  the  figure  of  a  bell 
carved  oti  the  wall,  the  letter  A  fa  front  and  the  word 
"Thomas"  above.  He  b  one  of  the  fifty4our  Eng- 
lish martyrs  beatified  by  Leo  XIII  99  Deo..  1886. 

Tbom  AS  J.  Sbahan. 

Blessed  Edward  Powbll. — With  Blessed  Thomas 
Abel  there  sufleretl  Edward  Powell,  priest  and  mar- 
tyr, b.  in  Wale-s  about  1478;  M.  A.  Oxon.;  Fellow  cf 
Qrid,  1406;  D.D.  26  June.  1606  and  styled  vmdoehit 
vir  by  the  university.  He  was  rector  of  Bleadon, 
Somerset,  and  prebend.iry  of  Centum  Solidnrum  in 
Lincoln,  which  he  exrhari^ied  for  Carlton-cimi-Thurlby 
in  150.5,  aii  l  t!ie  latter  for  Sutton-in-Marisco  in 
1525.  He  also  held  the  prebends  of  Lyme  Re^s,  Cal- 
stock,  Bedminster,  and  St.  Mary  Kedcliffe,  Bristol, 
and  tha  livfag  of  St.  £dnMwd'8  Salisbunr.  Aooutt 
preaeher  fa  high  favour  with  Hemy  Vfli,  he  waa  or* 

dcred  to  ii\!hli>h  a  reply  fo  T.utlier  f " PropugnaculiUB 
Bummi  tSaccrdotii  i:.vangelioi,  ac  septcm  iSanrameiv 
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torum,  teditum  per  ▼irain  erudHum,  Baerarum  litear- 

aruin  proft^rtorcm  K<lo:vr(luin  Pnolum  iidverHUH  Mar- 
tinuni  Lutlierum  fratrctn  farnosuin  »'t  Wiclifistan  in- 
HiKiu'tn",  I»ndon,  I5'2  i,  thrtf  Ixioks  in  thf  form  of  a 
drogue  between  Powell  and  Luther).  The  Uni- 
versitv  of  Oxford  commended  this  work,  and  styled 
FvmXL  "thecloty  of  tbe  uoivwn^"  in  a  letter  to  the 
king.  Fowen  was  one  of  the  rem  jbeotogians  ae> 
IfcttMl  to  dofpnd  thf  Icirrilii  v  -rj  flio  tnarrir.^o  of  C<  vti- 
arine  of  Arswon,  in  coiwu  xkhi  with  whicfi  he  wrrrue  txie 
verj'  rare  "Tractatua  de  non  disHOlvt-ndo  IleniMhBe* 
gia  cum  Cathcrina  matrimonio"  (London). 

In  March,  1533,  Powell  was  selected  to  answer  Lati- 
mer 9i  Bnfltol,  fad  wa*  alkaed  to  have  diqianged 
his  moni  dianiBtar.  LstinMr  eompfafawd  to  Cima- 
well,  and  Powell  f("!l  into  further  ili.^f.ivour  hy  lic- 
nouncine  Henry'n  luarrKi^ic  with  Auuc  li<jli  yn.  Hi- 
Wiis  di.s(!narKP<i  from  tho  proctor.shiii  of  SalislmrN'  in 
Jan.,  l'.  <4,  and  in  Novt'nil)er  be  was  attaintctl,  to- 
gethet  with  Bh^scd  John  Fisher,  for  high  treason  in 
refusing  tc  take  the  oath  of  iiiinnrMlnn,  d^vivcd  of  his 
bcoiefices,  and  impriaoned  in  tiie  Tower  of  London. 
His  confinement  was  very  riRorous:  the  keeper  him- 
self wa-s  sent  to  the  Marshal-Tu  Pri.son  for  allowing 
Powell  and  Al*«'l  out  on  bail.  The  .snnrncc  w:t<  not 
carried  out  until  ;iO  July,  1540.  Thn>e  Catholias 
fPcwell,  Abel,  and  Richard  Featherstone)  and  three 
Frotestants  suffered  together.  The  victims  were 
drasgod  on  hurdles  trmn  the  Tower  to  Smithfield.  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant  on  each  hurdle.  Powell's 
txmpanion  was  Robert  Barnes,  the  Protestant  divine. 
A  dialogue  in  vcrsi'  w.i.-  jHiblished  shortly  after,  "The 
metynge  of  Dfxttor  Barmts  and  Dr.  Powell  at  P.'u-adi.sc 
Gate  and  of  theyre  oommunieacion  botho  drawen  to 
Smithfylde  fni  the  Towar"  Cl/mdon,  1540},  in  the 
BkHMl  Museum.  The Cai!i< >H(  s  were haugod,  drawn, 
and  quartered  as  tiaiton;  tiie  other*  were  buined  aa 
heretics. 

Cmamm, Um tfUm  fumimt of  Bnuenot.  118.  isi.  2t.^  rim. 

C.  F.  Wbmyss  Bkow.v. 

Thomas  &  Jesu  (Diaz  Sanchez  de  Avila),  Di,s- 
calced  Carmelite,  wi  itrr  on  noy^iitical  theologj',  b.  at 
Bma,  Andaluaia,  1564;  d.  in  Rome,  24  (or  27)  May, 
1087.  Son  of  Don  BaHasarde  Avila  and  Dofia  Teresa 

de  Herrera,  he  took  deprees  in  tlie  hnnumitir^  .-it  nn 
unusually  eurly  at;e.  ajtpliotl  hinis^'lf  alferwanls  to 
the  .«tii<ly  of  Divinity,  .ind  in  \  'tH'.i  to  that  of  law  at  the 
university  of  Salamanca.  Having  he^u-d  one  of  the 
profe8.sor.s  oxtol  tha  tmtinge  of  St.  Teresa  (a.s  yet  un- 
publishedj  ho  nooured  a  «opy,  the  study  of  which  lo- 
sidted  in  a  determhiation  to  embraoe  her  nuuuier  of 
life  TTe  took  the  h.abit  .it  Valladoli-l  April,  l.V^6, 
an<l  made  his  profei^sion  in  the  following  year.  As  a 
novice  he  wa.<>  comiiiis-iioneil  to  w  rite  :i  i  i  r<  iin>iii.il  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Kite  lately  in1n>(lucc<i  into  the 
order,  which  remaineil  in  f()r((!  until  the  la.st  pentur)\ 
He  filled  the  posts  of  reader  of  Divinity  at  Bevilie. 
prknr  at  Saragawa,  and  provincial  of  Old  Ctwtile.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  witlidrew  to  the 
De.sert  of  Las  Batueca.s  Hitn.ited  in  a  mountain  porjie 
of  .ii(h<  alt  access  near  ,\U)er<"i.  l.:it<T  lie  Im  imiih- 
prior  of  thi.s  ronvrnt.  He  hinwolf  had  Ix-en  the  orig- 
inator of  this  peculiar  kind  of  life.  The  Carmelite 
Rule  was  wTitten  for  hermitu,  but  the  strictly  ercmiti- 
eal  life,  at  lea^t  on  a  large  scale,  l>eing  incompaiibis 
with  the  exigencies  of  modem  times,  he  devised  a 
compromise  by  restricfing  the  number  of  such  con- 
vents toone  for  each  province,  and  limiting  that  of  the 
religious  to  four  pennanent  ones,  and  volunteers  from 
other  houH**  who  were  fo  resiile  there  only  one  year  at 
the  time.  He  e«tal)lishe<l  tlie  first  Desert  at  Holarque 
(New  Castile)  in  l.V.>2,  L.us  Hatuecaa  (Old  Castile) 
during  his  provincialship.  and  later  on  a  similar  house 
in  Belgium.  He  was  eaned  to  It  aly  by  Pa»i1  V  who 
desired  to  ovangi  lize  the  Contro  S^tnte^.  I'lilikc  Mm- 
Spanish  Congregation  of  ihe  Order,  the  Ituiiau  had 


decided  on  principle  to  engage  in  mianonary  work, 
and  Thomas  lK■in^r  note<i  for  his  teal  was  st'leeted  for 
it.  The  exjwdii  ion,  however,  was  frustrated,  but  he, 
with  a  view  tt>  furthering  missionary  enterprise,  ee- 
tablished  with  the  pope's  consent  a  new  branch  of  the 
ordcrunder  the  titleol  Congregation  of  8k.  Paul,  which 
ina  to  euItiTate  mohwivdy  auseiaBao' wwk  J«al)r» 
160B).  Both  the  SpsnhA  and  the  itaHan  sui 


resented  this  step  on  the  ground  'haf  it  might  lead  to 
a  split  in  the  ortler;  the  i>ope  withdrew  his  .approval, 
and  riioiuiw  remained  two  years  under  a  cloud. 

Ue  wrote  his  large  work,  "Stimulus  missionum" 
(Rome,  1610),  and  soon  afterwards  another,  "  De  pn>> 
auranda  salute  omniiim  feathim"  (Antwerp,  1613),  in 
which  he  ootlnied  the  orgaidaatimi  and  funetioas  of  a 
papal  congregation  w'th  such  wis<lom  that  Gregory 
XV  wiuin  instituting  Propaganda  in  1622  followed  the 
lines  suggfMtMi  by  Thomtis.  The  latter  ha<i  l^'ti  sent 
bv  Paulv'  to  theljow  Onintri<«  where  he  was  favour- 
ably HM-eived  by  the  archdukes,  and  founded  convcnta 
at  Brussels  (1610),  Louvain  (1611),  Cologne  (i013)» 
Doitai  (1013),  Lille  (1616),  Li^  (1617),  Antwoip 
(1618),  Marl.-igne  (De«<>rt,  1619),  Ix)uvain  (mkeioD* 
ai-y  college  for  the  East,  and  also  for  England  aod 
Ihdhind.  1(V>1  \  .'md  Namur  (1622).  Fn.ni  HH7  he 
IiIUhI  the  post  of  Pn)vinci.al  of  Flanders.  While  at 
Brussels  he  placed  the  Carmelite  Nuns  who  It.id  come 
there  from  Spain  and  France  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Italian  superion,  and  saristfrt  them  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  convents.  In  1621  he  was  va> 
called  to  Rome  as  definitor  general,  and  died  thera 
thn-e  yeai-s  later  in  the  odour  <>{  saiu  fity.  By  order 
of  Urb.in  VUI  his  writings  were  collected  in  two  vol- 
umes, and  were  published  at  Cologne  in  HVSt.  while 
a  third  volumo  was  never  carrie<l  through  the  proas. 
B^des  the  works  already  mentioned  there  are  sonia 
on  subjects  connected  with  \m  order  (its  antiipii^, 
Salamanca,  1590;  the  privileges  of  the  eonfratemitT, 
1599,  commentaries  on  various  points  of  the  rule, 
notices  of  pnjininent  men,  etc.).  Other  works  deal 
with  mystical  thcKtlogj-,  of  which  the  principal  are: 
"De  wintemplafione  divina",  Antwerj),  1620,  and 
"Divime  orationis  mcthodus",  Antwerp,  1623.  The 
small  treatise  "  LaaMilkwrspart,  ou  la  Vie  oontemidar 
live",  translated  and  edit«l  by  Berthold-Ignaee  da 
Ste  Anne  (Brussels,  16S6),  is  from  an  unpuhli.shad 
work.  In  his  mystical  writings  Thomas  4  Jesu  m/^ 
tematized  St.  Teresa's  t.  acinus  on  the  baiiB  of  ot. 
Thom.Ts  Aquinas,  II-IL  QQ.  clx.vi-clxxv. 

Not  less  active  than  Thomas  £  Jesu  in  helping  to  es- 
tablish the  Pnrpaganda  was  Venoiable  Dommic  A  Jeau 
Maria  (Russohi),l».  at  Oalatajud,  16  May,  1559;  d.  at 
Vieima,  16  Feb.,  1630.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
the  convent  of  Calce<l  Carmelites  in  his  native  town 
where  his  uncle  \v:is  prior,  and  w.-us  i^«'nt  after  hi-;  pn>- 
fiKsion  Ui  Sar:igo8«a  and  Valencia,  receiving  Holy  or- 
ders at  Tortosa.  The  desire  of  si  stricter  life  led  hmi  to 
the  Disoadoed  Carmelites  at  Past  rana  ( 1 589) ,  who  eeat 
him  as  master  of  norlees  to  Madrid,  and  afterwards  to 
AlcalA  for  his  higher  studies.  He  assisted  the  plaguc- 
st  ricken  at  Harcelona,  and  was  five  years  subprior  at 
Vaii-nria.  He  ri  sifined  the  | it  iorsliij)  of  Toledoat  the 
command  of  Philip  III  who  clcsired  Ins  prew-nceat  Ma- 
drid. After  a  short  t  ime  he  withdrew  to  t  he  Desert  of 
Bohffque.  The  pap.al  nuncio  sent  him  to  Rome 
where  he  filled  tne  |K>.sts  of  master  of  novices  and 
prior  at  the  convent  of  La  Scala.  The  pope  entrusted 
him  with  a  mission  to  the  Viceroy  of  Napin  at  Pli^ 
lermo,  but  would  not  cons*'nt  to  hi^<  j>crnmnently 
absenting  himself  fmm  Rome.  In  1014  he  hecain<- 
procurator  gener.al.  and  three  vears  bUer  general,  in 
which  capacity  he  undertook  the  canonical  visitation 
of  the  northern  Italiaa  eonvents,  and  founded  the 
Desert  of  Varaiso  near  Genoa,  having  jnvimufyt^ 
tablished  a  convent  at  Tx)ano  in  Liguna.  Ttie  suuff- 
gle  between  the  (^ltllo!ic  and  Protestant  powers  whirrh 
ultimately  developed  into  the  Thirty  Years  War  hav^ 
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ing  broken  out,  Paul  V  unnt  Dominic  to  Ferdinand  II. 
who  was  pniparinji:  to  engage  in  what  wa»  hoiMnl  would 
prove  a  rti'ciflivc  battle.  With  a  crucifix  in  his  hand 
and  a  picture  of  the  Madonna,  whidi  had  l>een  Bhame- 
fiilly  mutilat-ed  by  the  heretics,  suspended  from  his 
neck,  he  moved  among  the  M>mbHtaiits,  animating  the 
CathoUcs  to  fight  for  their  Faith  and  to  gain  the  vic- 
tor>'  he  promw<l  would  be  theirs,  'i'he  Battle  of 
I*rague  proved  indeed  a  signal  success  (S  Nov.,  1(V20). 
I>>miuic  continued  his  journey  through  Vienna,  Lor- 
raine, Cologne,  Brussels,  (where  he  assisted  Archduke 
Albert  on  his  deathbed),  Pans,  and  Marseilles,  being 
evo-ywhere  hailinl  as  a  hero.  B^ick  .n  Home  towjirds 
the  end  of  1G21  he  assisted  the  pope  in  the  establish- 
ment of  ProiMmundii,  towards  which  en<l  he  hml  col- 
leote<l  coiLsiilerable  funds  during  his  a{K>.Htolic  journey; 
he  was  n«)minated  a  member  of  the  Congregation, 
Urban  VIII  w>nt  him  to  Vienna  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement of  the  jlifTercnces  between  the  Court  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  Hou.sc  of  Mantua,  but  he  was  taken  ill 
and  died,  surround<>d  by  the  imp(<rial  family.  11  is 
body,  partly  incorrupt,  now  rests  in  the  C:irmelitc 
church  at  Cnter  I>>ehling  near  Vienna.  His  biog- 
raphers relate  numberless  mirach's  allege<l  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him  during  life  (for  which  he  was 
called  the  Thaumaturgus  of  his  time),  and  after  his 
death,  but  until  the  conclusion  of  the  process  of  beati- 
fication it  is  impossible  t<»  sj)ettk  of  these.  He  wrote, 
besides  some  works  which  remaiiuHl  in  MS.:  "Senten- 
tisE  spirituales'  (on  mystical  theologj'),  translaterl 
into  French  (Paris,  U)2;Ji,  CJennan,  and  Flemish, 
"Argumenta  psjilmorum"  (Home,  1G23);  "De  pro- 
tectione  B.  Virginis"  (French  translation,  Paris, 
16-1.5);  "Concordia  spiritualis"  (Spanish  translation, 
Bni.ssels,  1«20). 

Besides  the  «xt«n«ive  notices  rontaiDctl  in  PniuprtrB  a  RS. 
Tiu.mTaTE,  Drarr.  Carmrli,  in  the  Rrfitritui  de  to*  Orscattng,  and 
the  Hi»t.  generalU  Conifreoationit  S.  Eli'T,  wh-  Itr.RTiioij>-Iu!«Af-E 
DE  Hte  Anne,  l  i«  dt  la  Mirt  Annt  de  JtMu*  (.Mechlin.  1882).  II, 
344-386,  oonoernins  Thoniao  d  J<-«u.  Puiuft-L-s  a  .S8.  Trim- 
TATE,  Vita  Vrn.  P.  Dominici  (Lyons,  16,5i»).  ^l»o  in  French,  and 
Makia  Gaehieui,  Lebfn  do  cArv.  f)ominiku»  (Innsbruck,  1902). 

Benedict  Zi.mmkr.\i.\n. 

Thomas  a  Kempls,  author  of  the  "  Imitation  of 
Christ",  b.  at  Kcmpen  in  the  Diocese  of  Cologne,  in 
1379  or  13S0;  d.  2o  July,  1171.  His  parents,  John 
and  Gertrude  Ibiemerken,  were  of  the  arti.sjui  class; 
it  is  said  that  Certrude  kept  the  vill.ige  school,  and 
most  probably  the  father  worke<l  in  metals,  a  common 
calling  in  Kempen,  whence  perhaps  the  surname 
Haemerken,  or  Ilaemerlein,  LatinizinJ  Sfalled.ua  (a 
little  hammer).  We  have  certain  information  of  only 
two  children,  John,  the  senior  by  about  fourU-en  years, 
and  Thomas,  Thomas  was  only  thirteen  when  he  set 
out  for  the  schools  of  I3eventer,  in  HoIUmd.  His 
brother  had  prece<led  him  thither  by  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  doubtless  Thorn  us  exfiocteil  to  find  him 
Btill  there.  On  his  arrival,  however,  he  learned  that 
he  had  gone  two  years  .since  with  five  other  Brothers 
of  the  Common  Life  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
congregation  of  Canons  Regul.ir  at  Windesheim, 
about  twenty  miks  from  Deveiit«'r,  where  he  then 
went  and  was  loN-ingly  received  by  his  brother  who 
provided  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
superior  of  the  Brothers  of  C>ommon  Life  at  Deventer, 
Florentius  Ra«iew^'n.  Ra<lew>'n  gave  a  warm  welcome 
to  the  young  brotlier  of  John  Haemerken  of  Kemi)en, 
place<l  him  for  the  time  being  in  the  house  and  under 
the  maternal  care  of  "a  certain  noble  and  devout 
la<ly",  presente<l  him  to  the  rector  of  the  schools,  and 
paid  his  firnt  fees,  though  the  mast<'r  returned  the 
money  when  he  learned  whence  it  came.  These  par- 
ticulars we  have  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  him.self  in 
the  biographies,  written  in  his  old  age,  of  Ceranl 
Groote,  Florentius  Radew>'n,  and  their  followers  (see 
"TheFoumiersof  the  New  Devotion",  I>ondon,  UK),*)). 
For  seven  years  he  remaine<l  at  Deventer,  numbered 
from  the  first  among  the  disciples  of  Iladewyn,  and 


for  a  good  portion  of  the  time  living  in  his  house  under 
his  immiHiiate  rare.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  influence  of  those  years  in  the  formation  of  his 
characttrr.  The  "now  devotion",  of  which  Deventer 
was  then  the  focus  and  centre,  was  a  revival  in  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  fourt^-i^nth  wntury  <»f  the  fer- 
vour of  the  primitive  Christians  at  Jenisidem  and 
Antioeh  in  the  first.  It  owed  its  inception  to  the 
fer\'id  preaching  of  the  Deacon  (Jerarn  (Jroote,  its 
further  organization  to  the  prudence  and  generous 
devotcilness  of  Florentius  Radewj'n.  Its  associates 
were  calleil  the  "Devout  Brothers  and  Sisters",  also 
the  "Brothers  and  Sisters  of  the  Common  Life". 
They  took  no  vows,  but  lived  a  life  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  <4bedience,  as  far  as  was  compatiule  with 
their  stat<%  w)me 
in  their  own  homes 
and  others,  espe- 
cially clerics,  in 
community.  They 
were  forbidden  to 
beg,  but  all  were 
ex|XM!ted  to  earn 
their  living  by  the 
labour  of  their 
hands;  for  the 
clerics  this  meant 
chiefly  the  tran- 
scribing of  books 
and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  young. 
All  earnings  were 
placed  in  a  com- 
mon fund  at  the 
disposal  of  the  su- 
p<^rior;  the  one 
ambition  of  all 
was  to  emulate 
the  life  and  vir- 
tues of  the  first 
Christians,  especially  in  the  love  of  God  and  the 
neighbour,  in  simplicity,  humility,  devotion.  Fur- 
thermore, partly  to  provide  the  Devout  Brothers  and 
Sisters  with  effective  protectors  and  ex|)erienccd 
guides,  partly  to  afford  an  ea.sy  transit  to  the  religious 
state  proper  for  those  of  their  number  who  .should 
desire  it,  Gerard  Groote  conceived  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing a  branch  of  the  canonical  order,  which  should 
always  maintain  the  closest  relations  with  the  mcm- 
bi^rs  of  the  new  devotion.  This  scliome  was  carriinl 
into  effect  after  his  untimely  death,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-three,  by  the  foundation  of  the  congregation 
of  Win<lesh<'im,  a.s  it  was  !ifterwiu"ds  called  from  the 
tract  of  land  where  the  first  priory  was  (established 
(13S<)).  These  details  are  given  as  helpful  to  a  better 
unilerstanding  of  the  Ufe  and  character  of  a  KempLs, 
a  typical  and  exemplary  Brother,  and  for  seventy-two 
years  he  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Canons  Regular. 

At  Di'venter  Thomas  prove«l  an  apt  pupil,  already 
notixl  for  his  neatness  and  skill  in  transcribing  manu- 
scripts. This  was  a  life-long  lalxMir  of  love  with  him; 
in  addition  to  his  own  compositions  he  copied  numer- 
ous treat  iscs  from  the  Fathers,  especially  St.  Bernard, 
a  MLssal  for  the  use  of  his  community,  and  the  whole 
Bible  in  four  livrge  volumes  still  extant.  After  com- 
pleting his  humanities  at  Deventer,  in  the  autumn  of 
1399,  with  the  commendation  of  his  8up«Tior,  Floren- 
tius Rmlewyn,  Thomjis  sought  admission  among  the 
Canons  Regular  of  Windej*heim  at  Mount  St.  .'\gne8, 
near  Zwollc,  of  which  monsistery  his  brother  John  was 
then  prior.  The  hou.se  had  l>e«*n  established  only  the 
previous  year,  and  as  yet  there  were  no  claustral 
iniildings,  no  garden,  no  oenef actors,  no  funds.  Dur- 
ing his  term  of  offici?,  which  histwl  nine  years,  John  a 
Kempis  built  the  prior>'  and  commenced  the  church. 
In  these  circumsUincvs  wo  find  the  explanation  of  the 
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fact  that  Thomafi  was  not  dothed  as  a  novice  until 

1  lOtl,  ;it  which  date  the  clowter  was  ju^t  roinplctcd, 
nor  oniiiinwl  priest  until  1413,  the  year  aftrr  the 
church  wius  conwen.tefl.  The  point  Ls  worth  noting, 
as  some  writers  in  their  eagerness  to  discredit  the 
dainM  of  a  Kempis  to  the  authorship  of  the  "Imita- 
tion" have  actually  faatened  upon  the  length  of  this 
period  of  pmbation  to  in«inuate  that  he  was  a  dullard 
or  wnrM'.  Tin  mill.'*  wart  himself,  to  within  a  few 
montlis  of  his  lioalli,  the  ehronicler  of  AKnctrnlx^rK- 
'J  ill'  story  which  he  li-lls  of  the  early  .><(niK^le.s  of  tlui 
prior>'  on  the  Mount,  its  stcarh"  proRn^,  and  event  ual 
prosperity  is  full  of  charm  aiul  tnlification  ("The 
Quoniele  of  the  GaaoM  BflSHlar  of  Moottt  St.  Agne^', 
London,  1906).  Then  reoonds  rereal  to  na  the  rim- 
plioity  and  hnlinejvs  of  fiis  religious  brethren.  lie  was 
twice  elected  subprior,  and  once  he  waa  made  proc- 
urator. The  n  ;uson  .assiuned  by  an  ancient  oiop- 
rapher  for  the  latter  appointment  is  one  that  does 
honour  both  to  ThooM  and  Ua  brethren,  hia  lova  for 
tha  poor.  Howovir,  m  eaa  aeareair  iaiagine  11m 
anthor  of  Iho  "ImHatkm'*  a  good  buameaa  manager, 
am!  after  a  time  his  preference  for  retirement,  literary 
work,  and  eonteniplalicjn  prevailed  with  the  Canons 
to  relieve  him  of  the  burden.  The  ex'iMriencc  thus 
sained  he  made  use  of  in  a  spiritual  treatise,  "Du 
fideU  dispensatore". 

Hia  firat  tonure  of  office  as  mibprior  was  interrupted 
by  the  oxfle  of  the  community  from  Agnetenberg 
(1429),  occaj?ioned  by  the  unpopular  obscr\'ance  by 
the  Canons  of  Windesheim  of  an  intenlict  laid  upon 
the  countr\'  by  Martin  V.  A  dispute  hati  ariHcn  in 
connexion  with  an  appointment  to  the  vacant  Sec  of 
Utrecht  and  an  intetxlict  was  upon  the  land.  The 
Ganona  remained  in  exile  until  the  Question  was  set- 
tled fl432).  The  community  of  Mount  St.  Aktics 
had  dwelt  meanwhile  in  a  canonry  of  Luncnkerk, 
which  they  reformed  and  affiliate<J  to  Windc«heira. 
More  than  a  year  of  this  trvinj;  iK  riod  'riioin!i.«i  sjx'nt 
with  his  bn)ther  John  in  the  eonvcul  of  Bethany,  near 
Amheim,  where  he  had  Iw^  n  s<'nt  to  Ji.ssi.st  and  comfort 
hia  brother,  who  wits  ailing-  He  remained  until  his 
death  (l^ovember,  1432).  We  find  record  of  his  deo- 
tion  as  subprior  again  in  144^  and  doubtless  he  re- 
mained in  office  until  Me  and  mfirmity  procured  him 
releast*.  It  WiLS  part  of  the  subprinr's  duties  to  train 
tlie  young  relifjious,  and  to  this  fact  no  douI>t  we  owe 
most  of  hia  minor  treali-i's,  in  particular  hi.s  "Sermons 
to  the  Novices  lle^Iar  "  (.tr.  Ixindon.  1907).  We  also 
know  from  eariy  biographers  that  Tnomas  frequently 
preached  in  tha  churoh  attached  to  the  prioiy.  Two 
mmifair  aerfea  of  these  mjniions  are  extant  (tr. "  Prayers 
and  Meditations  on  the  Life  of  Christ"  and  "The 
liuamation  and  Life  of  (Jur  Loni",  London,  1904, 
1907).  They  treat  of  a  Kempis's  favourite  Bubjects, 
the  mysterj'  of  our  Iledemption,  and  the  Itjve  of  Jesua 
Christ  as  shown  in  His  words  and  works,  but  especial^ 
in  tha  auffaiinaa  of  Hia  Faarinn  In  peiaon  Thocnaa 
ia  deaeribed  aa  a  nmn  of  midtfle  heicht,  dark  eom- 
plexion  and  vivid  colouring,  with  a  broad  fon  hea  I 
anil  i>ii'rcinK  ev'-s;  kind  and  affable  towards  all, 
es]n  i  i:illv  tlic  sormwful  and  afflicted;  constantly 
ennii^e<l  in  Im  favourite  occupations  of  reading, 
writing,  or  prayer;  in  time  of  recreation  for  the  most 
part  au»t  and  recollected,  finding  it  difficult  even  to 
eJipiBBs  an  opinion  on  mattera  of  mundane  interest, 
but  pouriiii;  out  a  ready  torrent  of  eloquence  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  C!o«l  or  the  concern.^  of  the 
aoul.  At  such  tirne,H  often  he  woulij  excus«*  himself, 
"My  l)rethren,"  he  would  .say,  "I  nuist  ko:  Someone 
is  waiting  tO  converse  with  me  m  my  cell."  A  pomi- 
bly  authentic  pwtrait,  preserved  at  Gertruidenherb 
bMiB  aa  Ua  motto  the  words:  "In  omnibttB  requiem 
qua»ivi  et  nusquam  inveni  nm  in  een  Hoecken  met 
een  lioecken"  (Evcrj-where  I  have  soutrht  rest  and 
found  it  nowhere,  save  ui  liitli-  nimk-  with  little 
boolcB).   He  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  eastern  cloister  in 


a  spot  carefully  noted  by  the  continuator  of  hi? 
dtrcnicle.  Two  centuries  after  the  Keformalion, 
during  which  the  priory  wa-s  destroy*^,  the  holy  ro- 
inains  were  transferred  to  Zwolle  and  enchised  in  ft 
handsome  reliquary  by  Maximilian  Hendrik,  Jftino^ 
Bishop  of  Cologne.  At  present  they  are  eoahrined 
in  St.  Michada  Church,  Zwollc,  in  a  magnificent 
monument  erected  in  1H97  by  sub.srriptionj»  from  all 
over  the  world  and  in.srribci  1 :  "  Ilonori,  non  memoria; 
ThonuE  Kempen.sis,  cuius  nomen  perenniu-s  quam 
monunjentum"  (To  the  honour  not  to  the  mcmor>'  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  whose  name  is  more  enduring  thw 
any  monument).  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
same  Maximilian  Hendrik,  who  showed  such  seal  in 
preserving  and  honouring  the  relics  of  a  Kempis,  was 
also  eaper  to  see  the  cause  of  his  Ix-atificat ion  intro- 
<luce<l,  and  bcRan  to  collect  the  necessary  docum-'nt-s; 
but  little  mor«'  than  a  bi'^inninR  was  m.'ule  wheri  he 
died  (1688)  and  since  that  date  no  further  slrpn  have 
boen  taken. 

A  few  words  on  Thomas's  claim,  once  disfnited  but 
nowhardly  so,  to  the  authorship  of  the  "Imitation  of 
Clirist".  The  book  w.as  first  issued  anonymously 
(141S)  and  W!is  .soon  jwcordcl  ;i  wide  welcome,  copie<i 
by  dilTcrent  scribes,  and  attnSutid  to  various  spiritual 
writera,  ainonij  r)thers  St.  liernard,  St.  lk>navonture, 
Heniy  de  K  Ukar,  Innocent  III,  Jean  Cbaiiiar  de 
Genon,  and  John  a  Kampia.  In  liU  Hmhiim  oom- 
pleted  and  signed  Ida  none  to  a  oodex  aUII  oxtant 

(Royal  Library,  Brussels,  .'iS.'i.'Wd  ,  ntntaining  the 
four  books  of  tlie  "Imitation"  and  nim'  minor  tn'a- 
tises.  Thenfortwo  liundred  ye;irs  no  serious  ;ilt<'mpt 
was  made  to  dispussens  a  Kempis  of  his  title;  but  early 
in  thea0V«ntaenthoantur>-  a  fierce  an<i  prolonged  con- 
trover^r  waa  eommenoed  with  the  object  of  cataUiak- 
ing  the  tMm  either  of  Jean  Ghanier  de  Ueraon, 
Chancellor  of  Paris,  or  of  his  Italian  variant, Giovanni 
Gei-sen,  alleged  Benedictine  .\bbot  of  Vercelli.  At 
one  period  an  Mnnlishman,  Wa!t«T  Hilton,  Canon 
l{e>;ular  of  Th  i-^  i:  ton.  the  author  of  the  '  Scale 
(L.addeT)  of  i  u ni' ,  was  brought  forwati,  but 
hid  claim  waa  not  long  maintained.  Incredible  aa  it 
may  soimd,  the  Tory  existence  of  Giovanni  Genoa  of 
Vcrcclli  is  yet  to  bo  proved.  Of  Jean  Charlier  de 
Gerson  the  following  facts  h.ave  been  established  and 
they  may  be  fouml  di'monstrat^sl  at  lenjilh  in  such 
work.s  as  Cruis<%  '"Thomas  i  Kempis",  and  Kcttle- 
woU,  "The  -Vuihorship  of  the  De  Imitatione  Chrinti". 
Not  a  .single  contemporary  witness  ia  found  in  Geraeoi'a 
favour;  not  a  single  manuscript  during  his  life  or  for 
thirty  years  after  his  death  ascribes  the  wcwrk  to  him; 
internal  evidence,  style,  m.atter,  etc.  are  in  every 
respect  unfavourabltf.  ()n  th<'  other  hand  we  find  the 
title  of  a  Kempis  proved  by  the  following:  several 
conteniiK)rar}'  witnesses  of  unimpeachable  authority, 
including  members  of  hLs  own  order,  name  Thomas  as 
the  author;  contemporary  MSS.,  including  one  auto- 
graph codn,  bear  hia  name;  internal  evidence  ia 
wholly  fayoorable.  Sh*  Francis  Cruise  summarises 
this  last  item  under  three  headings:  (1)  identity  of 
style,  including  p«Tuliarities  conuuun  to  the  "Imita- 
tion" and  other  umlisputfHl  works  of  a  Kemj)is,  viz.: 
barbarisms,  ItAlianized  words,  Dutch  idioms,  syi^ 
tamatie  rh;^thmical  punctuation,  and  the  word  amotm 
aa  uaed  prmiari|v  of  aaaocialea  of  the  new  devotion; 
(2)  The  "Imitation'*  breathea  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Windesheim  school  of  mysticism;  (3)  it  is  imprt^- 
nate<J  tliroughout  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  esp-cially  St.  .\ugustine  and  Bernard, 
all  favourite  founts  of  inspiration  for  &  Kempis  and 
hia  fellow  Canons  of  Windesheim.  The  "Imitation" 
itadf,  the  beat  known  and  the  fiiat  in  oidar  of  merit  of 
hia  orifdna]  wrKfaiga,  oompiftan  in  bulk  aboot  ono 
t«»nth  of  the  works  of  a  Kempis.  Many  were  originally 
instructions  for  the  noviccfi  and  junior  Canons  of 
whom,  as  subprior,  Tlnun      limi  i  li.ari:r;  othi-rs  art 

^irituai  treatises  of  wider  application  and  aome  si 
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indeed,  as  the  "OnUio  de  eleniiione  mentis  in 
i",  rivtosoMiiiislMiillitBcf  fvysUcisni.  There 
are  numerous  prayers  of  sweet  devotion  and  quaint 
Latin  hymnii  of  simple  rhythm  and  jinglins  rnyme. 
One  work,  of  which  Thorn,  s  \v  ;i.s  «>»litor  rather  than 
author,  is  a  "Lif**  of  (St.)  Lvtlwme,  VirRip"  (tr.  Lon- 
don, 1911).  The  best  compli  to  edition  s«)  fiir  of  thn 
"Open  omnia"  of  a  Kempis  ia  that  of  the  Jesuit 
SommalhlB^  publMbed  by  Nut  of  Antwerp,  1607;  even 
itoB  dtoes  not  contain  the  "Chronicon  Montis  Sanctae 
A^netis",  which  was  edited  by  H.  Roeweyd,  S.J.,  and 
puhlishrnl  in  one  volume  with  the  "Chronicon  Windes- 
eim-iise"  (Antwerp,  1621).  Of  thf  innumerable  etli- 
tions  of  the  "Imitation",  doubtle&s  by  far  the  nio.st 
mteresting  is  a  facsimile  from  the  1441  codex,  pub- 
firiied  fan  London,  1879.  A  splendid  critical  edition  of 
the  "Opera  omnia"  is  now  being  published  by  Herder 
under  the  Me  editorship  of  Dr.  Pdhl;  five  of  eight 
projectefl  voIiim<«  have  niiiH'iimi  (1911).  Nfeasrs. 
Kegan  Paul  have  published  in  ii  uniform  eilition  five 
volumes  of  tran.sl.ition,  almidy  mentinned  m  tlie 
eoune  of  this  article.  Messrs.  Burns  and  Oater  have 
htouglit  out  a  sixth.  It  in  hoped  eventually  to  offer 
a  eomplete  translation.  This  series  will  prove  a  boon 
to  Rtudents  of  a  Kempis,  as,  although  several  lesser 
works,  such  &a  "The  Soliloquy  of  the  Soul ",  "Tlie  Dis- 
cipline of  the  Cloister",  the  "Maiuiale  Parvulorura", 
etc.,  have  been  rendered  into  En i:  1 1 - 1 1 ,  t  he  work  hi t  herto 
accomplished  ha.s  been  of  unequal  merit.  Perhaps  in 
tiiis  connexion  we  mav  (|uote  the  enthusiastic  com- 
mendatjoo  of  Pdor  j^^urkhamer  addroMsd  to  FMsr 
Danhansser^  the  pibttriMr  of  the  flnt  edttion  of 
Thoina.s  a  Kernjii-^  s  work.s,  MM*  "Notliing  more  holy, 
nothing  mure  honourable,  nothinp  more  religioii-s, 
nothing  in  fine  more  profitable  for  the  Christian 
commonweal  can  you  ever  do  than  to  make  known 
these  works  of  Thoma^i  &  Kempis." 

Cbcisb,  Thnmtu  A  Kempis  (Lon.lnn,  fWT);  Idkm.  WA«  uvw 
tKe  Author  of  the  Imitationf  (Loud  iu.  is'isi;  Gr.it,  lli/Jdrn  SnrU$ 
(Loodon.  1007):  Kmtijiwbia.  The  Auihorthip  of  the  De  Imi- 
IUbiii  CkrUU  (LoadoB.  1877);  Ipcm.  l%onwM  ii  KempU  md  th» 
Br^Mtn  «/  (Jk«  Cmmnm  Lift  (Umdon,  1KS2);  MosTMoamnnr, 
Thom'tii  i  Kempii,  Hie  A(>*  mil  Hie  Bonk  (I»tuioa,  1!HH>1; 
S<-ii,i.T.  !.ifr  of  the  VVnTaWf  Tl'tmat  d  Krmpie  (Iximton.  KlOl); 
Watkiit<is.  Tkonvtf  A  Ki-mpit  <in4  the  Imilntion  of  Chrint  (L.<jn. 
<l  ISvli:  .\mi)UT.  liflucSio  rr\tirn  fiui  jurta  Irani  eaniorie 
eriticm  mtftalitrr  (trlun  rflJuiur  \'en,  TKomnm  Krmpenetm 
Utfrwwm  d*  fmitntiunt  Chritti  Authoretn  tttt,  etc.  <.\u<sbu(C 
1761):  lOBM.  Morali*  ctTtitwio  pro  Ven.  Tkumn  Kemptnut 
(kiitemnr^,  1754);  Idem,  ."^ruttim  K'mr^n->f  (CoUtgnr,  172S); 
IDKM,  Pltna  ei  tuecinrla  infur  rn'itt'i  rlr  tlalu  (  din  ctnlnitrrniT,  ric. 
(Auxaburit,  1725);  Becki-.r,  L' .luleur  dt  I' Imitation  ti  dncu- 
numte  NtrrUinfiays  llriyo.  I.SS2);  Briv-R.  Chroriifon  W'in  irte- 
menae,  ami  Lxhrr  (U  rffrtrmaiinn*  moMflrriorum  (Halle,  lS.S7j; 
QaBOORr.  Hiftmre  du  litre  Je  V Imitntion  de  Jltii»'C'hritt  ^  4> 
•oi»  etritable  auUur  (Paru.  1H43):  HiiucuK,  Thowvr  KempmuU 
De  ImiUUiane  Chn  !i,  i  llorlin.  I-S74V.  Idem.  Pf>lrt}'"r.,ru-  ru 
Einer  Neum  Au'if'i'>r  4rT  tmilntio  ChriMi  (Berlin,  Ixs  '  ;  r..l. 
SoMMAUUK,  Oprra  nmnvi  (Antwerp,  1<U)7);  e<l.  POhu  Optra 
omnia  (5  vols  .  Freibttr*.  1902-11):  CompUU  Work*.  1-V 
(London,  1001-7);  Chronieon  Montie  Sr.ndm  Agnelie  (Antwerp, 
MSl)i  SlAlx>f-:.  Rrrhrrrhfn  Kittoriquet  tt  eritujuee  i\tr  U  wtrUtMe 
aatem  du  'irrr  <le  I' Imitation  de  Jltue-<.'kria  (I'aris,  1M58); 
Mkmji,  lidii  ControvfT'i.i  Grrtrninnn  (Pr»t«,  1K7.">):  PirvOL, 
hi  iln-iriite  ilu  li^rf  />r  /mi(.j/n"if  ' 'Ari«<i  (Ptvri»,  ISM);  .SaXTISI, 
/  dirttti  de  Thommaeo  da  Kemiris  (Rome,  1870,  1880);  BrmBX, 
Thomae  6  Kmnpie,  elo.  (Utroebt.  18S0) ;  InsM,  Im  UMamdinu  4* 
rimUatiim  de  Jtetu-CkriM  (Utteeht.  ISM);  Idbm.  NtmnlU 
diftnee  (Utrecht.  IH84);  WoLnoRtrBRR,  Oiiieanni  Gtreen.  »nn 
Ltben  und  etin  Werk  de  ItnUatione  Chrieti  (AuntMirc.  1880); 
IsMi,  Avtaa  iMaa  OMlra  nnmm  dt  KtmfU  ^iaaaa,  ISbi). 

Vncmr  8oullt« 

Thomas  Alfleld  (.\t  nKi.n.  .Vm'hilde,  Hawfiki.d, 
Ofkeldus),  Vbnekable  (alixs  Badger),  priest, 
b.  at  GlouoaslaMhire;  martyred  at  Tyburn,  6  July, 
158.5.  He  i*w  edueated  at  Eton  and  CambridgB 
He  was  afterwards  oooTerted  and  came  to 
Dnu;ii  CollcRe  in  1576,  but  the  troubles  (here  com- 
olled  him  to  iiifertnit  hin  studies  for  four  years,  antl 
e  wxs  eveiiiii;illv  ordaine<i  :ind  sent  forth  from 
Reims  in  1581.  Here  he  waw  associ.ated  with  the 
celebrated  mfaakm  of  Bls—il  Edmund  Campion  and 
Father  Fbnoaa,  ai«d  he  psmiaded  the  latter  to  take 
M  lua  aervant  hh  brotlier  RoiMrt  AlfieU.  then  »• 
eentlbr  oonverted,  baft  who  altanraidi  beeane  a 


traitor  ot  note.  Thomas  seems  to  have  labowed 
chiefly  hk  the  north^whers  after  a  time  he  was  arrested 


and  sent  to  the  Tower  of  London,  2  May,  15S2. 
Here  he  at  first  made  a  "glorious"  conft?88ion,  an<l 
even  endured  torture;  but  being  afterwartis  sent 
back  to  the  north,  he  fell,  and  went  to  the  Protestant 
Church.  Upon  regaining  liberty  he  wan  dwply 
penitent  for  his  fail,  and  returned  to  Dr.  Allen  at 
Keims  to  gather  new  resolution.  Retonring  again 
to  Emdang  he  was  induced  by  the  famous  seaman 
John  Davis  (about  March,  1584)  to  make  for  liim 
offers— pre.munably  iai^iiuere  on  Davis's  part — of 
8«*rvice,s  to  .Spain.  In  .\ugust  of  the  same  year  I>r. 
.\llen'H  eelebrated  "True  and  modest  Defence" 
appeared  in  answer  to  liiirghley's  "Execution  of 
Justice".  To  circulate  such  l>ookH  as  Allen's  was  of 
the  greatest  servioe  to  the  Faith.  Alfield  undertook 
flie  oangnDUS  task  with  the  help  of  a  dyer  by  thc^ 
name  of  Thoma.s  Wi  liley,  and  of  one  Crabbe.  After 
some  months  he  wjls  again  arreste^l,  and  again  sent 
to  the  Tower,  whence  he  wa.s  removed  to  Newg^ato 
and  tried.  Crabbe  renounced  the  pope  and  thereby 
saved  his  life;  the  other  two  were  hanged.  A  r^ 
nieve  had,  for  some  unknown  resaoo,  been  granted 
for  Alfleld,  but  U  airlved  too  hte. 

Craluixeii.  MinMioruiry  PrieMe  (Edinburfh.  1877);  OlLLOW. 
Bibt.  Did.  Sna.  CiUh..  ».  v.  Alfuld,  Tkomat;  Knox.  iMteri  afC«r- 
dinnl  AlUn  (I/nmlon,  is.s2);  there  arv  alM>  i  i  il  riifBUmwi  tO 
AIMd  in  the  Krr. ir<l  oftW,  London,  many  nf  nliich  SN  rfvta 
by  SiMnoM  ia  The  KamUer,  nmr  Mr..  VII,  420-431. 

PasnoK  Brail. 
IbMBM  AaiUeM.  SeeTmiiAsor  Jobs. 

Thomas  ArjUinas,  Saint,  philo.-^opher,  thef)l.(;i:in, 
d(K'tor  of  the  Church  {Angtlicuji  Uoclor),  patron  of 
Catholic  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  l>.  at 
Hocea  Secca  in  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  1225  or 
1227;  d.  at  Foasa  Nuova,  7  March,  1274. 

1.  JLofS. — ^Tbe  great  outlines  and  all  the  important 
eventa  of  Ua  life  are  known,  but  biographers  differ 
as  to  some  details  and  ilnte.><.  D.nfh  preveiife<l 
Henry  Denifle  from  e.vecutiiin  ]>n>iiet  of  writing 
a  critical  life  of  the  saint.  Deiiitlc'.s  friend  and  pupi^ 
Dominic  Praiumer,  O.P.,  professor  of  theology  in 
the  University  of  Fribourg,  Switterland,  has  taken 
up  the  work  and  is  publisbing  the  "Fontes  Vita  S. 
ThonuB  Aauinatis,  notis  Mstorfeb  et  eritieis  iHus- 
trati";  an(l  the  first  fasejele  fTouIoase,  1911)  has 
appe:ired,  giving  tlie  life  of  St.  Thonuis  by  Peter  Calo 
Ci;{00)  now  pul)hs!ird  for  the  first  time.  From 
Tolomco  of  Lucca  (se«!  Hartuoloicsw  of  Lucca) 
we  learn  that  at  the  time  of  the  sidnt's  death  there 
was  a  doubt  alK)ut  his  exact  age  (PrOmmer.  Op.  eit.* 
45).  The  end  of  1225  is  usually  assign  ed  M  the 
time  of  his  birth.  Father  PrQmmer,  on  »]•.<•  mithority 
of  Calo,  thinks  1227  i.«i  the  more  prob:ihle  date  fop. 
cit..  2S1.    .Ml  uRree  that  he  died  in  1271. 

Landiilph,  his  father,  wfis  Count  of  Aquino,  Theo- 
dora, hi.s  mother,  Ojuntes.H  of  Teano.  Ilis  family 
was  related  to  the  Emperors  Henry  VI  and  FVedei^ 
ick  II,  and  to  the  Kings  of  Aragon,  GaatOe,  and 
IRranoe.  Calo  relates  that  a  holy  hermit  foretold 
Ws  career,  sajnng  to  Theodora  before  his  birth: 
"lie  will  enter  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers,  and  SO 
great  will  be  hia  learning  and  Kancfity  that  in  his 
day  no  one  will  be  found  to  equal  him"  (Priiinmer,  op. 
cit.,  IS).  At  the  age  of  five,  aecordinjj  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  he  was  sent  to  receive  his  first  training 
from  the  Benedietine  monks  of  Monte  Cawino. 
Diligent  in  ttudv,  he  was  thus  early  noted  as  being 
meditative  and  aevofe<l  to  pr:i\er,  nnfl  his  preceptor 
w.as  BurpriH(><l  at  hearing  the  child  nsk  frequentlv: 
"What  IS  r.od?"  About  the  year  123f.  he  wa-  .--nt 
to  the  University  of  Naples.  Calo  kuvs  'li.it  the 
clumgc  was  made  at  the  instance  of  tlie  ,\blxjt  of 
Monte  Cassino,  who  wrote  to  Thomas's  father  that 
nboar  «l  "Irii  should  not  be  left  in  obeourity 
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wore  Pietro  Martini  and  Petrus  Hibcmua.  The 
chroniclt'T  Hays  that  he  mnm  8uri>asi9c<i  Martini  in 

fraininar,  and  he  was  then  given  over  to  Peter  of 
reland,  who  trained  him  in  logic  and  the  natural 
wtiences.  The  ciutouLS  of  the  timea  dividefl  the 
liberal  arts  into  two  coursrs:  the  Triviuni,  embracing 
Kramuiar,  logic,  and  rhf-tori:-;  the  Qujviriviura, 
comprising  music,  mat  hematics,  Kcomctry,and  jtstron- 
omy  (kc*'  Arts,  The  Seven  Likerau).  Thomas 
could  rejieat  the  lessons  witii  moredeptli  and  lucidity 
than  his  masters  displny«l.  The  youth's  hcjirt  had 
remaininl  pure  amidst  the  corruption  with  wl.ich 
he  was  surrounded,  and  he  resolved  to  embrace  the 
religious  life. 

Some  time  between  1240  and  Augunt,  124.'{,  he 
n?ceived  the  habit  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic,  Ixung 

at  tract  wl  and  di- 
rected by  John  of 
St.  Julian,  a  noted 
preacher  of  the 
convent  of  Naples. 
The  cil  y  wondertxi 
that  such  a  noble 
young  man  shouhl 
don  ti)e  g:irb  of  a 
poor  friar.  I  lis 
mother,  with 
minglctl  fej'lings 
of  joy  and  sorrow, 
hastened  to  Naples 
to  see  her  son. 
The  Dominicans, 
fearing  she  woula 
take  liim  away, 
sent  him  to  Rome, 
his  ultimate  desti- 
nation being  Paris 
or  Qilogne.  At 
the  instance  of 
Theodora,  Thora- 
iv*'A  brothers,  who 
were  soldiers  un- 
der the  Emperor 
Frederick,  c  a  p  - 
tured  the  novice 
near  the  town  of 
Aquapendent  e, 
and  confined  him 
in  the  fortress  of 
Ran  Giovanni  at 
Rocca  Sccca. 
Here  he  was  dctainwl  nearly  two  years,  his  parents, 
brothers,  antl  si.stcrs  endeavouring  by  various  means 
to  diMlroy  his  vocation.  The  brothers  even  laid 
snares  for  his  virtue,  but  the  pure-minded  novice 
drove  the  temntn'ss  from  his  nxim  with  a  brand 
which  he  snatched  from  the  fire.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  St.  Thomas  conrKle<l  to  his  faithful  friend 
and  companion,  Reginald  of  Pif>erno,  the  secret  of 
a  ren>!irkablc  favour  nwive*!  at  this  time.  When 
the  temptress  had  been  driven  froni  his  chamber,  he 
knelt  and  moat  earnestly  implonnl  CUmI  to  grant  him 
integrity  of  mind  and  boily.  He  fell  into  a  gentle 
sleep,  and,  as  he  slept,  two  angels  appeared  to  assure 
him  that  his  prayer  had  been  heard.  They  then 
girded  him  about  with  a  white  ginlle,  saying:  "We 
gird  thee  with  the  girdle  of  porpettial  virginity." 
And  from  that  day  fonvartl  he  never  «  \perienced  the 
Hlight<>8t  motions  of  concupiscence. 

The  time  spent  in  captivity  was  not  lost.  His 
mother  relentinl  somewhat,  after  the  first  burst  of 
anger  and  grief;  the  Dominicans  were  allowe<l  to 
provide  him  with  new  habits,  and  through  the  kirid 
offices  of  his  sister  he  procured  some  books — the  Holy 
Scriptun*s,  .Aristotle's  Melaphysics,  .ind  the  "Sen- 
tences" of  Peter  Lombard.  Aft4T  eight^-en  months 
or  two  years  sp<'nt  in  prison,  either  because  his  mother 
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saw  that  the  hermit's  prophecy  would  eventually  be 
fulfilled  or  because  his  brothers  feared  the  threats 
of  Innocent  IV  and  Frederick  II,  he  was  set  at  Uberty, 
being  lowered  in  a  basket  into  the  arms  of  the  Domini- 
cans, who  were  delighted  to  find  that  during  his 
captivity  "he  had  made  as  much  progress  as  if  he 
had  hwn  in  a  sltulium  yencrale"  (Calo,  op.  cit.,  24). 
Thomas  immediately  pronounced  his  vows,  and  his 
superiors  sent  him  to  Rome.  Innocent  IV  examined 
closely  into  his  motives  in  joining  the  Friars  Preachers, 
dismissed  him  with  a  blessing,  and  forbade  any 
further  interference  with  his  vocation.  John  the 
Teutonic,  fourth  master  general  of  the  order,  took 
the  young  student  to  Paris  and,  according  to  the 
majority  of  the  saint's  biographers,  to  Cologne, 
where  he  arrived  in  124-1  or  1245,  and  was  placeo 
under  Albertua  Magnus,  the  most  renowned  professor 
of  the  order  (on  chronology  of  this  period  see  Pnim- 
mer,  op.  cit.,  p.  25).  In  the  schools  Thomas's  humilitv 
and  taciturnity  were  misinterpreted  as  signs  of  dul- 
ness,  but  whv.n  Albert  had  heani  his  brilliant  delence 
of  a  difficult  thesis,  he  exclaimed:  "We  call  thia 
young  man  a  dumb  ox.  but  his  Ix-llowing  in  doctrine 
will  one  day  resound  tlmmghout  the  world." 

In  1245  .-Mbcrt  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  Thomas 
accompanied  him  as  a  student.  In  124S  both  re- 
turneil  to  Cohjgne.  Albert  bad  lxH;n  appointed 
regent  of  the  new  Kludtum  gmcrale,  erected  that  year 
by  the  general  clmptcr  of  the  order,  antl  Thunuts 
was  to  teach  under  him  as  Baclielor.  (On  the  sys- 
tem of  gratluation  in  the  thirteenth  crnlury  sec 
PiiEACHEits,  Oroer  or. — II,  A,  1,  d;  Fleurv,  '*Hi«t. 
Eccl.",  di.««.  V. ;  Touron,  "  Vie  de  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin  ", 
Paris,  1740,  II,  v;  Drane,  "Christian  Schoob  and 
Scholars",  Ix)ndon,  1S.81,  413:  Doiuiis,  "L'organiM- 
t  ion  H  udes  dans  I'ordre  des  FF.  Prfichcurs,  au  13*°'*' 
siecle",  Pjiris,  1SS4.)  During  his  stay  in  Oilogne, 
probably  in  1250,  ho  w:is  raiMvl  to  the  priest  hootl  by 
Conrad  of  Hochsfaden,  arctibishop  of  that  city. 
Throughout  his  busy  l»fe.  he  frequently  preached  the 
Won!  of  God,  in  rjennauy,  France,  an<l  Ifidy.  His 
sermons  were  forceful,  reilolent  of  piety,  full  of  solid  in- 
struct ion,  abounchng  in  apt  citations  fn>ui  the  Scrip- 
tures (.see  "D.  Th.  Aquinatissermoneset  op\isculu  con- 
cionatoria",  2  vols.,  Paris,  ISSl).  In  the  year  1*2.51 
or  1252  the  nuister  generul  of  the  onler,  by  the  :idvice 
of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Hugo  a  S.  C1uut>  (Hugh  of 
St.  Cher),  sent  Thomas  to  fill  the  office  of  Bachflor 
(8ul)-regenf )  in  the  Dominican  niwHum  at  Paris. 
This  appointment  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  his  public  career,  for  his  teaching  soon  attracted 
the  attention  both  of  tlie  pmfesst)r8  and  of  the 
.stu<lent8.  His  duties  con-sisti-d  principally  in  explain- 
ing the  "Sentences"  of  Peter  Ivombard,  and  his 
commentaries  on  that  text -book  of  theologv*  furnished 
the  materials  and,  in  gr«>at  part,  the  plan  for  his 
chief  work,  the  "Summa  thetilogiea". 

In  due  time  he  was  ordentl  to  prepare  him!«elf 
to  obtain  the  degree  of  I3octor  in  Theology  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  but  the  conferring  of  the  degree 
was  postjionod,  owing  to  a  dispute  between  the  uni- 
versity and  the  friars.  The  conflict,  originally  a 
dispute  lx*tween  the  university  and  the  civic  authori- 
ties, arose  from  the  slaying  of  one  of  the  students 
and  the  woimding  of  three  others  by  the  city  guard. 
The  university,  jealous  of  its  autonomy,  demanded 
satisfaction,  which  was  rcfu.sed.  The  doctors  closed 
their  schools,  «^l'^mnly  swore  that  they  would  not 
reopen  them  until  their  demands  were  granted,  and 
decn*ed  that  in  future  no  one  should  be  admitted  to 
the  degree  of  Doctor  unless  he  would  take  an  oath 
to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  Dominicans  and  Franci.'wans. 
who  had  conlinu*^  to  teach  in  their  schools,  refused 
to  lake  the  prescril»e<l  oath,  and  from  this  there  arose 
a  bitter  conflict  which  was  at  i'a  height  when  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Bonavcnturr  were  ready  to  be 
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preaented  for  their  degrees  (see  Vaughan,  "  Life  and 
Labours  of  St.  Thomaa  of  Aquin  ",  2  vols.,  London, 
1871-72,  I,  xxi).  William  of  8t-Amour  extended  the 
dispute  beyond  the  original  question,  violently  at- 
tacked the  Friar«,  of  whom  he  was  evidently 
jealous,  and  denied  their  ri^ht  to  occupy  chairs 
in  the  university.  Against  his  book,  "De  periculis 
novissimorum  temporum"  (The  Perils  of  tne  Last 
Times),  St.  Thomas  wrote  a  treatise  "Contra  ini- 
pugnantt^it  rchgioneni",  an  u}>ol()g}-  for  the  reli- 
gious orders  (Touron,  op.  cit.,  II,  cc.  vii  sqq.).  The 
lK><>k  of  William  of  St-.Amour  was  condemned  by 
Alexiuuler  IV  at  Anagni,  5  OcIoImt,  I'ioO,  and  the 
pofK?  gave  orflers  that  the  mendicant  friars  should  \w 
admitted  to  the  doctorate. 

About  this  time  St.  Thomas  also  combated  a 
dangerous  book,  "The  Eternal  Go»i>el"  (Touron,  op. 
cit.,  II,  cxii).  The  university  nutlioritie.-t  did  iml 
obey  immediately;  the  influence  of  St.  LouLs  IX  and 
eleven  papal  Bnefs  were  rc<|uired  before  ]h'hcv  was 
firmly  established,  and  St.  Thomiis  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Theology.  The  date  of 
hia  promot  ion,  as  given  by  many  niograi)lirrs,  was 
23  October.  1257.  His  tlicme  wjis  "The  Alajesty  of 
ChrUt".  His  text,  "Thou  waterest  the  hills  from 
thy  upper  rooms:  the  earth  .shall  be  fillixl  with  the 
fruit  of  thv  works"  (Pa.  ciii,  I'.i),  said  to  have  be<'n 
suggested  by  a  heavenly  visitor,  seems  to  have  been 
proi)hetic  of  his  career.  A  tradition  says  that  St. 
lionaventurc  and  St.  Thomna  received  the  doctorate 
on  the  same  day,  and  that  there  was  a  contest  of 
humility  between  the  two  friemtH  as  to  which  should 
Im?  jtromoted  first.  Vroin  this  time  St.  Thonuus's 
life  may  be  summed  up  in  a  f <  w  words:  praying, 
preaching,  teaching,  writing,  journeying.  Nien  were 
more  anxious  to  hear  him  than  thry  had  been  to  hear 
.Albert,  whom  St.  Thomas  .siu^ja-nsed  in  accunu-y, 
lucidity,  brevity,  and  power  of  exj>o8ition,  if  not  in 
universality  of  knowhxlge.  Paris  clainnil  him  as 
her  own;  the  pop<'9  wished  to  have  him  near  them; 
the  sliulia  of  tJie  order  were  eager  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  his  teaching;  hence  we  liiid  him  successively  at 
Anagni,  Home,  Bologna,  Or\neto,  Vitrrbo,  Perugia, 
in  Paris  ag.-iin,  and  finally  in  Naples,  always  teaching 
!  writing,  livinpon  earth  with  onepa-ssion,  an  ardent 
.  il  for  the  explanation  and  defence  of  Chri.-^lian 
truth.  So  devotixl  was  he  to  his  sacred  task  lliat 
with  tears  he  begged  to  be  excusixl  from  aerrpting 
the  Archbishopric  of  Naples,  to  which  he  was  ajv- 
pointeti  by  Clement  IV  in  120.').  Had  this  appt>int- 
nicnt  been  accept ihI,  most  probably  the  "Summa 
theologica"  woulil  not  liav*-  iM-en  written. 

Yiehling  to  the  requests  «)f  hi.s  brethren,  he  on 
iievertil  orra.sion.s  took  part  in  the  deliberations  of 
the , 'general  chapters  of  the  order.  One  of  these 
chant(!rs  was  hel<l  in  London  in  126.'i.  In  another 
hi'lfl  at  Valeii'-i'-tines  (X'lhSi)  he  collalwratetl  with 
AilKjrtUf*  MacTni-j  :ind  Peter  of  Tarentasia  (aftenvarda 
Pope  IiM  V)  in  formulating  a  system  of  studies 

which  i^  iiitially  nrefter\-ed  to  this  day  in  the 

iUudia  gmeraiw  of  the  r)omini<*an  Order  (ef.  Douais, 
on.  cit."i.  It.  is  not  surprising  to  read  in  the  biogra- 
pliies  ol  St.  Thomas  that  he  was  frequently  abstracted 
anfl  in  ecstasy^  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the 
e<-Hta8ie8  becaipc  more  fre<]uent.  On  one  occasion, 
at,  Najih's  in  12^3,  aftei  he  had  completed  his  frcHtiise 
I  on  the  Euchari.st,  three  of  the  brethren  saw  him  liftetl 
in  ecstasy,  and  they  heard  a  voice  jiroceeding  from 
the  crucifix  on  the  altar,  saying  "Thou  ha.'<t  written 
well  of  me,  Thomjis;  what  rewjml  wilt  thou  have?". 
Thomas  replied,  "None  other  than  Thy.<*elf.  Ixird" 
(Prtlmmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  .'W).  Similar  «leelarations  are 
sjiifl  to  have  been  made  at  Orvieto  and  at  Paris. 
On  6  December,  1273,  he  laid  aside  his  pen  and  would 
writ*  no  more.  That  day  he  experienced  an  unusu- 
ally long  ecstasy  during  Slass;  what  was  reveale*!  to 
him  we  can  only  surniise  from  his  reply  to  Father 


Reginald,  who  urged  him  to  continue  his  writings: 
"  I  can  do  no  more.  Such  secret*  have  been  revi-aled 
to  me  that  all  I  have  wTitten  now  appears  to  be  of 
little  value"  {modica,  Priiinmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  43). 

The  "Summa  theologica"  had  been  completed 
only  as  far  as  the  ninetieth  question  of  the  third 
part  (Dc  partibus  pcenitcntiie).  Thomas  began  his 
immediate  preparation  for  death.  Gregory  X,  having 
convoked  a  general  council,  to  o\)en  at  LyooH  on  1 
May,  1274,  invited  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Honaventure 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations,  commanding  the 
former  to  bring  to  the  rouncil  his  treatise  "Contra 
em>re8  Unecorum"  (.Against  the  Errors ,  of  the 
tlreeks).  He  tried  to  it\tcy,  setting  out  on  foot  in 
.January,  1274,  but  strength  failed  him;  he  fell  to  the 
ground  near  Tcrracina,  whence  he  was  conducted 
to  the  Castle  of  Maienza,  the  home  of  his  niece  the 
Ccmnt«'.ss  Francesca  Ce<'r:ino.  The  Cist<>rrian  monks 
of  Fosici  Nuova  pres.se<l  iiim  to  accept  tlu'ir  hospital- 
ity, and  he  was  conveyed  to  their  monastery,  on 
entering  which  he  whisjiered  to  his  companion:  "This 
is  my  rest  for  ever  and  ever:  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I 
have  cluMwm  it "  (Ps.  cxxxi,  14).  When  Fat  her  Reginald 
urged  him  to  remain  at  the  castle,  (he  saint  repUt-d: 
"If  the  Ix»ril  wishes  to  take  me  away,  it  is  better 
that  I  be  fouii<l  in  a  n-ligious  house  than  in  (he 
dwelling  of  a  lay  person."  The  Cistercians  were  so 
kind  and  attentive  that  Thomas's  humility  was 
alarmefl.  "Whence  comes  this  honour",  he  ex- 
claimed, "that  servants  of  Gwl  should  cany-  wood 
for  my  fire!"  At  the  urgent  request  of  the  monks 
he  dictated  a  brief  commentary  on  the  Canticle  of 
Cantielw. 

The  end  was  near;  extreme  unction  was  adminis- 
tertnl.  When  the  Saemi  Viaticum  was  brought  into 
the  room  he  i)n)nouncctl  the  following  act  of  faith: 
"  If  in  this  world  there  be  jinv  knowletlge  of  tliis  sacra- 
ment stronger  than  that  of  faith,  I  wish  now  to  use  it 
in  affirming  that  I  firmly  I  elieve  anvl  know  as  certain 
that  Jesu.H  Christ,  True  tJoil  and  True  Man, .Son  of 
CumI  luid  Son  of  the  \'irgin  -Mary,  is  in  this  Sacra- 
ment." Tlien  he  added:  "I  receive  Thee,  the  price 
of  my  nnlemntion,  for  \\  haw  love  I  have  watclied, 
studied,  and  iabouretl.  Thee  have  I  preached;  Thee 
have  I  taught.  Never  have  I  said  anything  against 
Thee:  if  anything  w.as  not  well  said,  that  istobeattrib- 
utetl  to  my  ignorance.  Neither  do  I  wi.sh  to  bo 
obstinate  in  mj'  o|)inions,  but  if  I  have  written  any- 
thing erroneous  concerning  this  sacrament  or  other 
matters,  I  submit  all  to  the  judgment  and  correction 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  in  whose  olnKlienre  I  now 
pass  from  this  life"  (Priimmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  4S).  He 
di«>d  on  7  March,  1274.  Numerous  miracles  attested 
his  sjmctity,  and  he  was  canoniz<tl  by  John  XXII, 
18  July,  1323.  The  monks  of  Fossji  Nuova  were 
anxious  to  keep  his  .sacred  remains,  but  bv  order  of 
Urban  V  the  bo«ly  was  given  (o  his  r>ominican 
brethren,  and  was  solemnly  translated  to  the  Domini- 
can church  at  Toiiloii.se,  28  .IjunTnry,  lHtt9.  A  mag- 
nificent shrine  ereeted  in  1()2.S  was  dcstroy<'d  during 
the  French  devolution,  and  the  body  was  removed  to 
tin*  Church  of  St.  Semin,  where  it  now  re|K)s<'s  in  a 
s.ar«'o|»hagus  of  gold  and  silver,  which  was  solemnly 
ble.«s«-<l  by  Canlinal  Di'sjirer  on  24  July,  1H7K.  The 
chief  hone  of  his  left  arm  is  preservetl  in  the  cathedral 
of  Naples.  The  right  arm,ne8(owed  on  the  I'niver- 
sity  of  Paris,  and  originally  kept  in  the  St.  Thomas's 
Chapel  of  the  Dominican  church,  Ls  now  i)res<'rved  in 
(he  Dominican  Church  of  S.  Maria  Sopm  Minerva 
in  Rome,  whither  it  w:us  transferred  during  the  French 
Revolution. 

A  description  of  the  R'lint  as  he  apiiearxl  in  life 
is  given  by  C.-ilo  (Prutntner,  op.  cit.,  p.  401),  who 
says  that  his  features  corresponded  with  the  greatness 
of  his  soul.  He  was  of  lotty  R(a(ure  and  of  heavv 
build,  but  straight  and  well  proportioned.  Hi's 
complexion  w.as  "like  the  colour  of  new  wheat": 
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hid  hl>ad  was  large  and  well  8hap(>d,  and  hr  was  slightly 
huld.  All  portraits  irproaent  him  a^^  ruilil.  ,  medita- 
tive, gi>n(Ie  yet  stronjt.  St.  Pius  V  proclaimed  St. 
Thomas  a  Dorfor  r)f  t  lie  I'liiversal  Church  in  the  ye.-ir 
!  .'t;7.  In  I  lie  Kueyclieal  ".litcrni  Patris".  of  4  Au- 
^us!,  on  the  restoration  of  Christian  pnilo«nphy, 
Leo  XIll  declared  him  "the  piinoe  Mid  auwter  of  all 
Scholaiitic  doetors'*.  The  mtw  illustiioas  pontiff, 
by  ."v  I?rk^f  datn!  I  Aiipusf,  IHSsO,  dertiRnatetl  him 
patron  of  all  ('at  holic  imiversities,  academics,  colleges, 
and  schools  throuRhont  ilic  worl'l. 

II.  Writinos. — X.Gencral  licm  irkn.  -Jiltiuiai^St. 
Thomas  lived  less thu fifty  years,  he  romfKMeainon 
than  8i.xty  woriu,  naw  oC  them  brief,  some  very 
lengthy.  This  doM  not  neeeaaeriljr  mean  that  evenr 
word  in  the  authenlie  works  wxs  written  by  his  hana; 
he  w:i.H  a.s,-ii:<ted  by  jM-rretarics,  and  bioKtapliers  assure 
u.s  that  he  could  dictiitc  to  .«<'viT;il  scribes  at  the  Siime 
time  (Vaiighan,  op.  cit  ,,  vol.  I,  p.  4()"J).  Other  works, 
acme  of  which  were  cornjioseti  by  his  discipkm,  have 
been  fabely  attributed  to  him.  The  most  recent, 
and  probably  the  most  aatisfactory,  treatise  on  the 
authenticity  of  his  works  is  the  series  of  articles  by 
P.  Mandonnet.  "Des^rifsauthentiquesdeS.Thnmaii 
d'Aquin"  (Fribourg,  1010 1.  f)riginallv  written  for  (he 
"KcvueThomiste"  (March-April, ^i)00).  The  "Dii*- 
scrtalionefl  in  singida  opera  D.  Th.  Aquinatis" 
(Venioe,  1750)  of  liemard  de  Rubei.s  an*  given  in  all 
onporCant  editions  of  the  saint's  work.s.  A  reliable 
and  convenient  list  is  given  by  Fr.  Scrtillanges,  O. 
in  his  "S.  Thomas  d'Aquin"  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1910). 

In  the  "Scrii)torcs  (Jrdini.s  Pnedic:»toni!n  "  (Paris, 
1719)  Kr.  Kclianl  <lcv<)tes  eiglity-i*i\  folio  [laKe-S  to  St, 
Thoiniis't  works.  Ilie  different  eililions  and  tran>Ia- 
ti(mH  (I,  pp.  2S2-31S).  Touron  (op.  cit..  pp.  691 
sriq.)  sviya  that  manuscnpioopics  were  found  in  nearly 
aU  the  libraries  of  lOurope,  and  that^  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  copies  were  muhipUed  rapidly  in 
Cicniirmy,  Italy,  and  France,  portions  of  the  "Sunima 
till  1)1  n'ji  :i"  hciriK  one  of  the  first  important  work-s 
nrtti'r  l.  I'l  tcr  SclMM-lTcr,  a  printer  of  Mainz,  piil)- 
iislieil  the  "Secunda  Secundai"  in  1407.  This  is  ti.c 
first  known  print<?d  copy  of  any  work  of  St.  Thonia^. 
The  first  oomplete  edition  of  the  "  Summa"  was  printed 
at  Basle,  in  14S5.  Manv  other  editions  of  this  and  d 
other  works  were  published  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  espwially  at  Venice  and  at 
LyonH.  The  princip:il  cilition.s  of  all  the  works 
(0|H'rti  Omnia)  were  piihlislu'd  ax  follows:  Home, 
1570;  Venice,  1.594,  1012,  174.');  Antwerp,  1012;  Paris, 
mm,  1871-80  (Viv6s):  Parma,  lH.'52-7;{:  Home,  1K.S2 
(the  I/eonine).  The  Koman  edition  of  1570,  call(>d 
"the  Piana".  because  edited  by  order  of  St.  Pius  V, 
was  the  standard  for  many  years.  B<«idc8  a  carefully 
revisp<l  text  it  coritaiiied  the  cdrmm  iif arics  of  Cardi- 
nal Cajt'tan  and  the %'alualil>'  " Tafnila  Amca"  of  I'eter 
of  Ucruamo.  The  Vciicti;in  cilitiuii  of  l(il2  wius 
Itighly  prized  becau.se  the  text  wtus  accompanied  by 
the  Os^tau-Porrerfa  commentaries  (see  Pobrecta, 
Rntaroio).  The  Leonine  editionf  beipm  nnder  the 
patronage  of  Leo  XIIT,  no«r  oontinmd  tmd«r  the 
ni;u-if(  r  general  of  the  Doininican.a,  undoubtedly  will 
be  the  most  perfect  of  all.  Critical  dissertations  on 
each  work  will  he  ijivcii,  (he  text  will  be  carefully 
revised,  and  all  references  will  be  verified.  Bv  direc- 
tion of  Leo  XIII  (Motu  Pronrio,  IS  Jan.,  ISStJ)  the 
"Htuamtk  eontra  gentiks"  will  be  published  with  the 
eommentaries  of  Sylvester  FVvramnsis,  whilst  the 
eoramentaries  of  Cajetan  go  wi»h  the  "Sumnia  theo- 
logica".  The  latter  hits  bei  n  puhli.she<l.  being  vols. 
IV-Xll  of  the  edition  (last  in  HK)0).  St.  Tlioma-s's 
work.s  may  be  classified  as  philosophical,  the<ilogical, 
scri[>tural,  arid  apologetic,  or  controversial.  Tlie 
division,  however,  cannot  always  be  rif^y  main- 
tained. The  ".Summa  theologies",  e.  R.,  oontaim 
much  that  is  philosophical,  whilst  the  "Summa  contra 
gentflBS*'  is  principally,  but  not  exclusively,  pfailoeoph- 


ieal  and  apologetic.  His  philt^ophical  works  are 
chiefly  coninicntaries  on  Ari.stotle,  .and  liis  fir^f  im|K>r- 
tant  the<i!o)iic;il  writings  were  couunenlarn-.s  on  Peter 
I^nnltard's  friur  books  of  "S«  ntence.s" ;  but  hedoesnot 
slavishly  follow  either  the'Philosoiiher  or  the  Master 
of  the  SentcnoM  (on  opiBlailiaof  the  Lontbard  rejected 
by  theokwians,  see  Migne^  1H41,  edition  ef  the 
•^mma^I.p.  45n. 

B.  Ifis  1'rincijHjl  Works  in  Drlnil  -  .\niongst  the 
works  will  n  iti  St.  Tliomajs's  own  mind  and  method 
arc  shown,  the  followinu  deserve  sjN-cial  mention: — 

(I)  "Quiestione.s  dispuiala?"  (Dusputed  Questions). 
— These  were  more  complete  treatises  on  subjects 
that  had  not  been  fuUy  elucidated  in  the  lecture  hnU% 
or  eottcemfaig  which  tne  profcswr'e  o|miIon  had  beca 

sought.  They  are  very  valuable,  because  in  them  the 
author,  free  from  Iniutai ions  .as  to  time  or  space, 
freely  expresses  his  uitml  iti  I  ui^eH  all  arguments  for 
or  again.st  the  ojjinions  .•idopti-d.  These  treat isei^ 
containing  the  ([ucstioas  "De  [Wtenlia",  "De  main'*, 
"De  spirit,  oreaturis"  "De  anima",  "De  uniom 
Verbi  Inearaati",  "De  virt.  in  communi",  **De 
caritate",  "De  corr.  fratema",  "Despe",  "Devirt. 
cardinal.",  "De  veritate",  were  often  reprinted,  e.  ^. 
recent Iv  by  the  .\sso<  i;it  iitn  of  St.  Paul  (2  vol.^..  Pans 
and  Fribourg,  Switzerland,  1S83).  (2)  "Quodlibeta" 
(m.ay  be  rendered  "Various  Subjects",  or  "Free 
Di-Hcussions"). — Th^  present  questions  or  argumenta 
pro|X)scd  and  answen  given  in  or  out»idc  the  lecture 
nails,  chiefly  in  the  more  formal  seboiastte  cxrrciaes, 
termed  HreuH,  eondttaiones,  or  determinatvmcs,  which 
were  held  once  or  twie«'  a  vear.  (See  Maiulonnet, 
"Siger  de  Bnibant",  2nd  ed.,  Ixiuvain,  1911,  IV, 
|).  N.".;  Turner,  "l!i.«t.  of  Philo.sophy  ",  Hosttm,  IDO.}. 
p.  346.)  (;{)  "  Do  unilaleintellectus  contra  Averrois- 
tas". — ^Tbis  optucuium  refuted  a  very  dangerous  and 
widespread  error,  vis^  that  there  was  but  one  soul  lor 
aU  men,  a  theory  wMeh  did  away  with  indivMuai 
lil>erty  and  resf>on8ibilily.  (See  A^T-R^oF.s;  Mandon- 
net, op.  cit.)  (4)  "Comment:iria  ui  I  ibns  Sentrn- 
( inruni  "  (lueii!  ion<  li  aho\  e) .  Tl.i^  u  h  t  Ic  f<  Ilfiw  ing 
v.iirk  are  the  inunediate  forerunners  of  the  "  ^'un  rna 
tlieolo^ica".  (.'■>)  "Summa  de  veritate  catlolieae 
fidci  contra  gentiles"  (Titeatiae  on  the  Truth  of  the 
Oatholie  Faith,  against  UnbeKeveri).— This  work, 
written  at  Rome,  12G1-04,  was  composed  at  lie 
request  of  St.  Raymond  of  Pennnfort,  who  desired  to 
have  .\  philosoi)hir:i!  e\]io.-i)ion  and  defence  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  to  be  useil  :iguin.<»(  the  Jew.s  and 
Moors  in  Snain.  It  Ls  a  perfect  model  of  patient  and 
sound  a^Iogctics,  showing  that  no  deiiioost rated 
tnith  (aewnee)  is  o|>pcecd  to  revealed  truth  (faith). 
The  best  recent  editions  are  those  of  Rome,  187.S  (by 
Uccelli),  of  Paris  and  Fribourg,  Swit«crland,  l.*vS2.  and 
of  Rome,  1894.  It  has  been  lransl,iic«|  in'o  firi'tk, 
Hebrew,  and  Syriac,  and  quite  ncently  latt  er  Hiclc- 
aby,  S.  J.,  pave  to  the  world  an  ai.iiotatid  transla- 
tion into  English  (with  some  abridgment)  under  the 
title  "Of  Cod  and  His  Crciitures"  (London  and  Si. 
Louia,  1006).  It  ia  divided  into  four  books:  1. 
Of  God  as  He  is  in  HImaeK;  IT.  Of  God  the  Or^ifn  of 

Creatures;  III.  Of  C.ml  the  Fnd  of  Cretitures;  IV. 
Of  Cod  in  His  Revelation.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark 
th.at  the  Fathers  of  the  N'alican  Council,  treating  the 
necessity  of  revelation  (C«ust.  "Dei  i'iiius",  c.  2), 
employed  almost  the  very  words  usihI  bv  St.  Tbomaa' 
in  treating  that  subject  in  this  work  (I,  oe.  iv,  y), 
and  in  the  "Sumnw  theologiea"  (I,  Q.  i,  a.  1). 

(6')  Three  works  written  by  order  of  Urban  IV 
f^.see  Mandonnet,  "  Kcril.s  authentiquea",  p.  128).— (a) 
'l  lie  'M  )]iusi  ulum  contr.a  errore.s  fira-cortmi"  refuted 
the  errors  of  the  Creek.s  on  doctrines  in  dispute 
between  them  ami  the  Roman  Church,  viz.,  the  prcH 
cession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father  and  the 
Scm,  the  primacy  of  the  KdOian  pontiff,  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  and  purgatory.  It  was  used  against  the 
Greeks  with  telling  ^ect  in  the  Couneil  of  I^yooa 
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(1274)  and  in  the  Council  of  Florence  (1403).  In  the 
ran«e  of  human  reasoningB  on  deep  tiubjecta  then  can 
be  UHnd  nothing  to  surpaaB  the  sublimity  and  depth 
of  the  amunent  adduoM  by  St.  Thomas  to  prove 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  fmm  (he  Father  and 
the  Son  (cf.  Summa  tneol.,  I,  xxwi,  a.  2);  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  Fait  li  is  not  bawnl  on 
that  amunent  aionc.  (b)  "Ofiicium  do  festo  Cor- 
poria  Conati".— Mandonnet  (Ecrits,  j).  127)  declares 
that  H  k  aoir  ertubliiihed  beyond  doubt  that  St. 
Thoinu  it  the  antiior  of  ttie  beautiAd  OfRee  of  Corpus 
Christi,  in  which  solid  doctrine,  tender  piefy,  and 
enllRhteninK  Scriptural  cit.ifions  .ire  combine*!,  and 
expressed  in  laii^iiiigf  rfuiarkablv  accurate,  Ih  .ui!  iful, 
cha-ste,  and  poetic.  Hero  wc  find  the  well-known 
hvmns,  "Sacris  Solcmnii.s''  "Pangc  Lingua"  (oon- 
duding  in  the  "Tantum  Enm"),  "Vezbum  Super- 
Dom"  (eonehiding  with  the  "O  Saltttaris  Hostia"), 
•ad,  in  the  Mam,  the  beautiful  sequence  "Lauda 
Sion".  In  th''  reflponaes  of  the  office,  St.  Thomas 
places  side  by  .side  word.s  of  the  New  T*s'arn<<iit 
affirming  the  real  pre8<'nco  of  Christ  in  the  liloss«xl 
Sacrament  and  text.'*  from  the  Old  Testament  refer- 
ring to  the  ty{K"s  and  figures  of  the  Eucharist  (aee 
Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  SIO  sqq.;  Caswall,  "Lyra  Ca- 
tholica",  Loodon,  1840;  Gu^Wigcr.  "The  Liturgical 
Year;  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi").  Santouil,  a  poet  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  said  be  would  pive  all  the 
versos  he  had  written  for  tlic  one  .>ifanza  of  the  "\'er- 
bum  .Supernuni":  na-srens  dt'dit  socium,  convrs- 
cens  in  edulium:  Se  morions  in  pretium,  Se  regnans 
dat  in  pnemium" — "In  birth,  man's  fellow-man  was 
He,  Bia  meat,  while  sitting  at  the  Board:  He  died  his 
SaaMWMr  to  oe,  Re  reigna  to  be  his  Great  Reward" 

(tr.  hy  Miu"fjuis  of  HutrV  Pfrbaps  the  gem  of  the 
whole  office  IS  the  ant  i;i>,nn  "O.'^/crum  CVmvivium" 
(cf.  C'Hiu.iv,  ".'>t.  TlioMias  .Aquinas",  I^ondon  and 
New  York,  19 11.  \).  CA).  (c)  The  "Catena  Aurea", 
thoQgjb  not  as  original  OS  his  other  writings,  fturnUMS 
a  stnking  proof  of  Bt.  Thomas's  ,|irodigioiiB  memoiy 
and  mantiestfl  an  mtimate  aequamtanfle  with  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church.  The  work  contains  a  series 
of  p.T.'ts.'iRes  selected  fix»m  the  writings  of  the  various 
F.iilu'rs,  urr.inufd  in  .such  onler  that  the  texts  cited 
form  a  runninsj  eoinnientary  on  the  Cio,'«t>(l.H.  The 
oommentAry  on  St.  Matthew  wjw  df<licate<i  to  Urban 
IV.  An  English  translation  of  the  "Catena  Aurea" 
was  edited  by  John  Henry  Newman  (4  vols.,  Oxford, 
1841-1946;  see  Vaughan,  op.  cit..  vol.  IL  PP-  520  sqq.). 

(7)  The  "Summa  theologica.— This  work  immor- 
talized St.  Thotn:is  The  author  himself  nuMiently 
considon^l  it  hitnply  a  m.-mual  of  Christ ijin  doctrine 
for  the  use  of  students.  In  reality  it  is  a  conii)lete, 
»cientitic!iU.v  arranged  exposition  of  theologj'  and  at 
the  same  time  a  summajry  of  Christian  priiloeophy 
SuMMJ^  SuMMQUS).    In  the  brief  prologue  St. 

omaa  first  calls  attentkm  to  tlie,diflk»lties  expe- 
rienced by  students  of  sacred  docliiM  in  Miday,the 
causes  a.^ignfd  beinc:  the  multlpfKation  of  •use- 
less quest ifins,  ariicle.^,  and  arguments;  the  lack  of 
scientific  order;  fre<|uent  rep<'tit ion-^,  "which  beget 
disgust  and  confu.sion  iti  the  minds  of  learners". 
Then  he  adds:  "  Wishing  to  avoid  t  hose  and  simihur 
drawhttdes,  we  sihall  endeavour,  confiding  in  the  Divine 
a«'sisf.ance,  to  treat  of  thes«»  things  that  pertain  to 
saorwl  doctrine  with  brevity  and  clearness,  in  so  far 
as  the  subjfH't  to  l)e  treutid  will  pritnir."  In  the 
introductory  <|iiestion,  'On  S,acreil  l>octrine",  he 
proVgH  that,  brsidrs  the  knowledge  which  rea.'utn 
•ffofdi^  Revelation  also  is  necet<sary  for  siilvation, 
finty  because  without  it  men  could  not  know  the  supn^ 
natural  end  to  which  they  must  tend  by  their  vonffi- 
tary  acts;  secondly,  because,  without  Revetation,  even 

the  triiMis  (Mtirr  i  niiiL'  ( lod  which  could  Ik*  proved  by 
reiuson  would  \n-  known  "only  by  a  few,  after  a  Unm 
time,  and  with  the  admixture  of  many  errors" 
When  revealed  truths  have  been  accepted,  the  mind 


of  man  proceeds  to  explain  them  and  to  draw  condu- 
Bons  from  them.  Hence  results  theol())^\ ,  which  m 
a  science,  because  it  proceeds  from  principles  that  an 
certain  (a.  2).  The  object,  or  subject,  or  this  scienee 
i.s  no<l;  other  things  arc  treated  in  it  only  in  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  Ciod  (a.  7).  Hejuson  is  u.wl  in  theology 
not  to  pniM'  the  trutliH  of  faith,  whicli  are  accepted 
on  the  authority  of  God,  but  to  defend,  explain,  and 
deifdop  the  doctrines  revealed  (a.  8).  He  thus 
announces  the  dividoii  of  the  "Sumana";  "Sinoathe 
diief  aim  of  this  sacred  scienee  is  to  give  the  Imowl- 
edgp  of  Cod,  not  only  a.**  He  i.<^  in  Himself,  but  also  a.*' 
He  is  the  Itiginning  of  all  tliinns,  and  the  Knd 
of  all,  <sp<'ci;dly  of  rational  crc.ituns,  wc  siinll 
treat  first  of  God;  secondly,  of  the  rutionid  crea- 
ture's advance  towards  CkkI  (de  motu  creatwm 
rationalia  in  Detan);  thirdly,  of  Christ,  Who,  as 
Man^  is  the  way  by  which  we  tend  to  God."  God 
in  Him-wlf,  ami  as  He  is  the  Creator;  God  as  the  Knd 
of  all  things,  especially  of  man;  God  as  the  Redeemer 
—  thcj^e  are  the  leadinR  ide.'us,  ll;c  great  headings, 
under  which  all  that  pertains  to  theology  is  contained. 

(a)  Sub-di visions. — (i)  The  First  Part  isdivide<l  into 
three  tracts:  («)  On  th<i«e  things  which  pertain  to  the 
Essence  of  God;  (P)  On  the  distinction  of  Persons  ia 
God  (the  m3r8tery  of  the  Trinity) ;  (y)  On  the  produ<^ 
tion  of  creatures  bj'  God  and  on  the  creatures  pro- 
cIucchI.  (ii)  The  S»'cond  Part,  On  Cm]  as  He  is  in  the 
End  of  man,  L?  sometimes  calhxl  the  .Moral  Theology 
f)f  .St.  Thomas,  i.  e.,  his  treatise  on  the  end  of  man  and 
on  human  acts.  It  is  subdivided  into  two  narts, 
known  as  the  first  Section  of  the  Second  (I-II,  or 
la  2a:')  and  tha  Ssoond  of  the  Second  (U-l^  or  2a 
2ee).  (a)  The  First  of  the fleeond.— The  mt  five  qnes- 
tions  are  devoteil  to  proving  that  man's  l:ist  end,  his 
heatitnde,  consists  in  the  j>o.sses.sion  of  Cod.  NIan 
attains  to  iliit  end  or  deviates  from  it  by  human 
arts,  i.  e.  by  fri-e,  deliberate  acts.  Of  human  arts  he 
treats,  first",  in  general  (in  all  but  the  first  five  ques- 
tions of  the  1-Xl),  sDoondkr,  in  partioilar  (in  the  wnole 
of  the  IT-IT).  The  treatue  OB  bmnon  aett  in  gsneral 
is  divided  into  two  parts:  the  first,  on  hum.an  acts  in 
themselves;  the  other,  on  the  princij)les  or  causes, 
extrinsic  or  in'ririsir,  of  tliose  acts.  In  these  tracts, 
and  in  the  Second  of  the  Second,  St.  Thomas,  follow- 
ing .\ristot  le,  gives  a  perfect  description  and  a  wondei^ 
fullv  keen  analysis  of  the  movements  of  man's  mind 
ana  heart,  (fii  The  Second  of  t  he  Second  considen 
human  acts.  i.  e.,  the  virtues  and  vices,  in  particular. 
In  it  St,  Thomas  treats,  first,  of  those  tnings  that 
pertain  to  all  men,  no  nuitter  what  may  be  their 
station  in  life,  and,  secondly,  of  those  things  that  per- 
tain to  some  men  only.  'I'hings  that  pertain  to  all 
men  arc  retiuced  to  seven  hc-tilings:  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Qiarity;  Prudence,  Justice,  Fortitude,  and  lempo^ 
anoe.  Under  each  title,  in  order  to  avoid  npetiUon& 
8t.  Thomas  treato  not  only  of  the  vhlue  ttself,  but 

also  of  the  vices  oppftsed  to  it,  of  tbe  c(in  niandment 
to  practi.se  it,  anil  of  tic  j^ift  of  the  Ht  ly  ( Ihosf  which 
corn'siM)nds  to  it.  Thiiips  pcrtnining  to  .some  men 
only  are  redueetl  to  thn^r  headings:  the  gnices  freeiy 
given  (gratia;  gratis  data)  to  certain  individuals  fOT 
the  good  of  the  Church,  such  aa  the  gifta  of  toogiMS, 
of  prophecy,  of  mirades;  the  aetive  and  the  eontero- 
plative  life;  the  particular  states  of  life,  and  duties 
of  thos**  who  are  in  ditTerent  states,  especially  bishops 
and  religious,  (iii)  The  Third  Part  treats  of  Chri.st  and 
of  the  benefits  which  lie  h:us  conferred  upon  man, 
hence  lhr(><>  tracts:  On  the  Incarnation,  ann  CO  triiai 
the  Saviour  did  and  sufiTered;  (h)  (he  Sacraments^ 
wbieli  were  instituted  by  Christ,  and  have  their  effi- 
cacy from  His  merits  .ancl  sufferings;  On  Eternal  Life, 
i.  e.,  on  the  end  of  the  world,  the  resurrect  if  »n  of  bodies, 
judgment,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  happi- 
iKvs  of  (he  just  who,  through  Chriat,  attain  to  eternal 
life  in  heaven. 

years  were  given  to  the  eomposition  of  this 
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veric,  wliidp  wan  hrguti  at  Rome,  where  the  Tint 

Part  and  the  First  of  the  Second  wore  written  (1205- 
69).  The  Swond  of  the  S<'eoiul,  begun  in  Koine, 
was  complet«*<l  in  Tiiris  (1271).  In  1272  St.  Thomas 
went  to  Naples,  where  the  Third  Tart  was  written, 
down  to  the  ninetieth  question  of  the  tract  On 
Fenmoe  CiwL»onineedUuaikLp.jdii).  Theworkhas 
been  eompleted  by  the  adtnttaa  of  s  Mppkment. 
drawn  from  other  writinRS  of  St.  Thomas,  attrihiitefl 
by  some  to  I'<  nt  of  .Viiverpne,  l)y  others  t»)  Henry 
of  (lorkiiin.  'I  Ik  S4>  at  t  ribution.s  are  rejected  by  the 
etlitors  of  the  Leonine  edition  (XI,  pp.  viii,  xiv,  xviii). 
Mandonnet  (op.  cit.,  15S)  iocIineB  to  the  very  pro}>- 
able  opinion  that  it  was  QOUpUed  by  Father  He^naid 
de  Pipemo,  the  saint's  faithful  companion  and  secre- 
tary. The  entire  "Siinuna"  contains  38  Treatises,  612 

Sueslion!',  subdivided  into  'MM  articles,  in  which 
)out  lO.tKX)  oltjeetion.s  are  pr<Ji>o.s«il  and  answere<l. 
So  admirably  is  the  promised  order  i>reservetl  that,  by 
frferaioe  to  the  bcsinninK  of  the  Tracts  and  (Questions, 
om  can  see  at  a  Rianct;  what  place  it  occupies  in  the 
gBMral  plfl0«  which  <>mbraoo8  all  that  can  be  known 
tnrouc^  theology  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  their  mutual 
relations  (see  accompanying  chart,  reproduced  by 
pernii.ssion  of  "Thi-  I{o.Han.-  Magazine").  "  I'hi  v,  lir)le 
Summa  is  arranged  on  a  uniform  plan.  1""a  cf  N'  .^uliject 
ii illtrrxiuc«xl  as  a  question,  and  divided  info  articles 
.  .  .  Each  article  ha.*<  also  a  uniform  disposition  of 
■  parts.  The  to})ic  is  introduced  aa  an  inquiry  for  di»> 
cussion,  under  the  term  Utrvm,  whether — e.  r.  Utnm 
Deut  Hit  The  obiections  against  the  proposed 
tliaaiB  are  then  stated.  These  are  penernlly  three  or 
four  in  number,  but  .wmctimes  exti  iid  to  neven  or 
iii'ire.  The  conclu-ion  aduptid  i.-<  th<n  intrfwhired 
by  the  words,  Rcspmuieo  diccndum.  .\t  the  end  of 
the  tliesifl  exiXHrndcd  the  objections  are  answered, 
umdn:  the  fonos,  od  frimmiit  ad  secundum,  etc."  {Eng. 
tr.,  see  bdow).  The  "Sumina"  is  Christian  doetrine 
in  scientific  form;  it  is  human  rea.^ffm  rendering  its 
highest  wrvice  in  defence  arui  explaiiat  icni  of  tlie 
trutii.'*  of  \\.r  f  "ll^i^^(ian  ri'litjion.  It  i.s  tin  ;in<v,i t  of 
the  rnatureil  ami  naintly  ddCor  to  the  que.'^iion  of  his 
youth:  Wlmt  is  Ci(k1?  Revelation,  made  known  in 
the  Scriptures  and  by  tradition;  reason  and  its  best 
leeuHa;  soundness  and  fulness  of  doctrine,  order. 
CUmnillCSlfnn  and  clearne<;s  of  expression, efTacemcnt  of 
■elf,  the  love  of  truth  alone,  hence  a  remarkable 
fairnes.'<  towar'I-  mi-.  I'l --hi  ics  aii'l  ruliune.ss  in  cuinhat- 
ing  their  errors;  8ol>erne.H.s  and  .s<juuiinervs  of  judguH-nt, 
together  with  a  charmingly  tender  and  eidiglitened 
piety — these  are  all  fouml  in  this  "Summu"  more 
than  in  his  other  writings,  more  than  in  the  writing 
of  his  contemporaries,  for  "among  the  scholastic 
doctors,  the  chief  and  master  of  all,  towers  Thomas 
Aquina-a.  who,  a.**  Cajctan  observes  (In  2am  2a',  Q. 
148,  a.  1 1  'becauM'  he  most  venerate*!  the  ancient 
doetorn  of  the  Church  in  a  certain  way  sei^m.s  tf»  have 
inherited  the  intellect  of  all'"  (Encyclical,  "iKterni 
Patris",  of  LeoXIII). 

0>)  Gditiona  mod  Trandationa.— It  is  imposiibJe  to 
neBOon  the  variotts  etfitfoos  of  the  ''Bmuaa", 
which  has  been  in  constant  tise  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years.  Wcry  few  bixiks  have  been  so  often 
republi.shed.  The  fir.sl  com[)li't('  iciiijim,  i)rinte<l  at 
Basle  in  W!li  soon  follovvtil  li\  others,  e.  g., 

at  Venice  in  loO."),  \:m,  If.SS,  l.Wl;  a'  Lvons  in  1520, 
1641, 1547.  1548>  1681, 1688,  1624, 1055;  at  Antwerp 
in  1975.  These  are  enumerated  by  Touron  (op.  Ht., 
p.  fin2),  who  say.H  that  about  the  .same  time  other 
e<lilion.H  %vere  published  at  Home,  .\nt\verp,  Houen, 
Paris.  Douai,  Cohigne,  Amsti nlatti.  Bologna,  <-tc, 
The  t^litors  of  the  Leonine  eiiition  (let-m  worthy  of 
mention  those  published  at  Paris  in  H)17,  lti:{s,  and 
164H,  at  Lyons  in  1663, 1677,  and  1686,  and  a  Roman 
edition  of  1773  (IV,  pp.  9i  Xii).  Of  an  old  edit  ions 
they  consider  the  most  aretn^ate  two  published  at 
Padua,  one  in  1608,  the  other  in  1712,  and  the  Venice 


editkm  of  17SB.   Of  recent  edit  ions  the  best  are  the 

following:  the  Leonine;  the  Migne  editions  (Paris, 
1S41,  1877);  the  first  volume  of  the  IS-U  trillion  con- 
taining the  "Libri  <|iialu(tr  wnlent iarum  "  of  Petor 
Lombard;  the  very  practical  Faucher  edition  (h  vols, 
small  quarto^  Paris,  iss7),  dedicated  to  Cardinal 
Peoei,  enridiad  with  vahjable  oot«;  a  Roman  edition 
of  1804.  The  *'8umma'*  baa  beat  translated  into 
Cre«»k  and  Armenian,  and  .some  parts  have  be<^n  trant^- 
lat*il  into  Chinese  (see  Ue  RubeLs  in  I^-oninc  e<l.,  1, 
p.  excvii;  Echard,  "Script.  Ord.  I'ra^l.",  1,  p  .'U.^; 
Touron,  op.  cit.,  VI,  ix;  Vaughan,  op.  cit.  IJ,  p.  167). 
In  \ms  Father  Joseph  Rickaby,  S.J.,  publttbed 
"Aquinas  Ethicus",  a  translation  of  the  pcincqMl 
portion  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  "SoBBMi  thop 
logica".  At  the  preeent  time  Father  TbOBM FtglM^ 
O  p.,  is  publi.shing  a  FVench  translation  of  the  wlboie 
"Summa"  wilh  coinmentarH  s,  under  the  title  "Com- 
mentaire  fran^ais  litt('ral  de  la  Somme  Th^logique 
de  S.  Thomas  d'Acjuin".  The  five  volumes  which 
have  apf>earefl  CParis,  1907-10)  bring  the  work  down 
to  t he  end  of  t he  Firat  Part .  (For  reviews,  see  "Gatll. 
University  Bulletin",  Jany  lOOS;  Jan.,  1909; 
March,  1910;  April,  1911.)  For  the  English^jpeaking 
world  "The  Summa  Theolori  n  of  St  Thornas 
.■\quinas,  literally  translated  bv  1  atliers  of  the  Kng- 
hsli  Dominican  Province,"  is  Y>eing  jir<  pare<L  The 
first  number  (London  and  New  York,  1911)  containa 
the  treatise  on  the  Divine  Essence  (De  Deo  Uno,  QQ. 
i-xxvi).  loteieatiag  introductory  chapters  treat  of 
"The  fldiolastle  Philosophy",  "The  Summa  tbeo- 
logica",  "The  Method  of  St.  ThflnNHi",  and 

lyconine  Edition  ". 

C.  Ml  tho'l  nml  Stijle  of  St.  Thomas. — It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  characterize  the  method  of  St.  Thomas  by  one 
word,  unless  it  can  be  called  eclectic.  It  is  Aristot^ 
lean,  Pktonic.  and  Soeratic:  it  ia  indootive  and  dodoe- 
tive;  it  is  anaivtic  and  mmthctie.  He  dMse  the  beat 
th.af  cotdd  l>e  found  in  those  who  ptecedetl  liim.  cax^ 
fully  sifting  the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  ap])roving  what 
was  true,  ri'jecting  the  fal.«<'.  His  power-  of  ritli>>is 
were  extraordinary.  No  writer  surpaKsed  him  in  the 
faculty  of  expressing  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  the 
truth  gathered  from  a  multitude  of  varying  and  eon* 
flicting  opinions;  and  in  almost  every  instanee  the 
student  sees  the  truth  and  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
St.  Thomas's  summary  and  statement.  Not  that 
he  would  have  students  swear  by  tin  womIs  of  a 
master.  In  philosophy,  he  siiys,  argumrnts  from 
authority  .are  of  stcondars  iinjKjrtauw;  philo-sophy 
does  not  consist  in  knowmg  what  men  have  said^  out 
in  knowing  tlic  truth  (In  1  lib.  de  Cu-Io,  lect.  xxii;  II 
Sent.,  D.  xiv,  a.  2.  ad  Iw").  He  asswns  its  prafMr 
pUce  to  reason  usetl  in  theology  (see  below:  Innuciftse 
of  St.  Thoma-<\  hu*  he  keeps  it  within  its  own  s]>here. 
Against  the  Tradi!  ioiialist.s  the  Holy  S<'«'  ha.«  fle<  lared 
that  the  method  u,se<l  by  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Hona- 
venture  does  not  lead  to  Rationalism  (Denzinger* 
Bannwart,  n.  lOfiS).  Not  so  bold  or  original  in  inve^ 
tigating  nature  aa  were  AlbertuB  Magnus  and  Bopr 
Bacon,  be  was,  nevertheless,  abreast  of  hn  time  in 
wience,  and  many  of  h'ls  opinions  are  of  scientific 
value  in  the  twentieth  century  T.iUe,  for  instance, 
the  following:  "In  tlir  same  [ilani  tl:(if  is  'lie  two- 
fold Wrtue,  active  antl  p:isiuve,  thoujBh  sonietimeti  the 
active  is  found  in  one  and  paanva  is  another,  so 
that  one  pUnt  is  said  to  be  masculine  and  the  other 
feminine''  (3  Sent.,  D.  ITT,  Q.  ii,  a  I.—- For  other 
examples  see  Conway,  O  P.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  73  sqq.; 
Walsh,  "St. Thomas  Aquina-s",  in  "Rosary  Magazine", 
May,  lini.i. 

The  style  of  .St.  Thomas  is  a  meilium  between 
the  rough  expressiveness  of  some  Scholastics  and  the 
fastidious  elegance  of  John  of  Salisbury;  it  is  remark* 
able  for  accuracy,  brevity,  and  compfetcnees.  Pope 
Innocent  VI  (qiioted  in  the  Encyclical,  ".^temi 
Patris",  of  Leo  XIII)  dedared  that,  with  the  ezcep- 
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tion  of  the  esnooieal  writ  inn?,  the  works  of  St.  Thomaa 
surpass  all  others  in  "lu  runn'v  of  rxpros-sion  and 
truth  of  statement"  (hnbot  pmimctatera  vcrhoruin, 
modum  diccndorum,  veritatem  8t>ntentiarum).  Great 
mAionf  such  as  Boesuet,  Lacordaire,  Monsabrd^  have 
atttdiea  his  style,  and  have  been  influenoed  by  it,  but 
ihtgr  could  not  reproduce  it.  The  same  is  true  of 
theolofdcal  writers.  Cnietan  knew  St.  Thomas's 
style  Ix'ttor  than  any  of  his  disciples,  but  Cajotan  La 
beneath  his  fcrcat  nuustcr  in  clearness  and  accurary  rtf 
exprcssionj  in  solxTncss  ami  solidity  of  judgment .  St . 
Thomas  did  not  attain  to  this  perfection  without  an 
effort.  He  was  a  singularly  blc^ed  eenius,  but  he 
was  dso  an  indeCatiiaue  worker,  ana  by  eontinued 
applicatioa  he  readiM  that  stage  of  perfeetkn  fo  the 
art  of  writing  where  the  art  (!i';ivj>pears.  "The 
autiiDr's  manuscript  of  the  .Sunuiia  Contra  Gentiles  is 
Mill  111  f;reat  part  ext.unf.  It  is  now  in  tht>  Vatican 
Library.  The  manuscript  consists  of  strips  of  parch- 
ment, of  various  riwdes  of  colour,  eontaioed  in  an  old 
pwdimeni  eow  to  which  iuey  mn  originaUy 
Aitehed.  The  writing  hr  In  double  eetomn,  anodim- 
cult  to  deciphrr,  nhoundinc  in  abhrcviationf,  often 
pjissinp  into  a  kind  of  shorthand.  Throu)ihoiit  many 
passages  a  line  is  drawn  in  sign  of  erasure  "  i  Hickabv, 
op.  cit.,  preface:  sec  Ucelli  ed.,  ".Sum.  oont.  gent.'', 
Rome,  1878). 

III.  InTLUBNCBB  BXUCTSD  on  St.  TliOILA8.-^OW 

was  this  fpreat  genius  formedt  Tlie  eauaee  that 

exertx>d  an  mfluence  on  St.  ThooUMI  were  of  tWO  IoImH 

natural  and  supernatural. 

A.  Naliiral  Civtsrs.  (1)  As  a  foundation,  he  "was 
a  witty  child,  and  ha<l  receive*!  a  poo<l  soul"  (Wis., 
viii,  lf>).  From  the  beginning  he  nianifestrd  preco- 
cious and  extraordinary  talent  and  thougiitfulnoss 
beyond  hw  years.  (2)  Ilis  education  was  such  that 
great  things  might  have  been  expected  of  him.  His 
training  at  Monte  Cassino,  at  Naples,  Paris,  and 
CoIogiH-  was  (he  ln  .sf  that  the  ihirtru  iith  century  could 
give,  and  that  century  wa.*  the  poldcn  ape  of  cfluca- 
tion.  TliJit  it  atT<ir<ird  excellent  opporl  unit  i(  s  l'<ir 
forming  grent  ijlul  isophers  and  theologians  is  evi<lcut 
from  the  cliaract<  r  of  St.  Thomas's  contemporaries. 
Alexander  of  liales,  Albcrtus  Magnus,  St.  Donaven- 
ture,  flt.- Raymond  of  Pennafort,  Uogcr  Bacon,  Hugo 
a  S.  Cliaro,  Vincent  of  Beaiivnis,  not  to  mention  scores 
of  others,  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  those  were  days 
of  really  great  s<-holars.  (See  Walsh,  "The  ThirtecMith 
Greatest  of  Centuries",  New  York,  1007.)  The  ni<>n 
who  trained  St.  Thomas  were  his  teacliers  at  Monte 
Cassino  and  Naples,  but  sbovo  all  Albcrtus  Magnus, 
under*  whom  he  studied  at  Paris  and*  Cologne.  (3) 
The  books  that  exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  hig 
mind  were  (he  Uible,  the  Decrees  of  the  councils  and 
of  the  ]M>pes,  t!ie  works  of  tlie  Fathers,  Greek  .md 
Latin,  especially  of  St.  Augustine,  the  "Sentences"  of 
Peter  Lombanl,  the  writings  of  the  philosophers, 
especially  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Boethius.  li  from 
thisee  authors  any  were  to  be  selected  for  special 
mention,  undoubtedly  they  would  be  Aristotle,  St. 
Augustine,  and  Peter  I>ombiml.  In  another  sense 
the  writings  of  St.  Thomas  were  influenred  by  .\ver- 
roes,  the  chief  opponent  wliom  he  ha<l  to  combat  in 
order  to  defend  and  make  known  the  true  Aristotle. 
(4)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  St.  Thoooas  was 
blaased  with  a  retentive  memory  and  great  powera  of 
penetiatioin.  Father  Daniel  d  Agusfa  once  pressed 
mm  to  say  what  he  considered  the  great  est  grace  he 

had  ever  received,  sanctifying  grai-e  of  roiirse  exeef>- 
ted.  "I  lliink  that  of  liaving  under-it'KHl  whatever 
1  have  read",  was  the  reply.  St.  Atitoninus  declanxl 
that  "he  remembered  everything  he  had  reati,  so 
that  his  mind  Wius  like  a  hinje  libraiy "  (ef.  Drane.  op. 
dt.,  p.  427;  Vaughan,  op.  eit.,  II,  p.  507).  The  bare 
enumeration  of  the  texts  of  Scriptore  eifed  in  the 
ma  theolojrica"  fills  eight  v  sniall-jirint  columns 
In  the  MigDC  edition,  and  by  utany  it  is  not  unrcanon- 
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ably  supposed  that  he  learned  the  Sacred  Books  by 

heart  while  he  was  impri.soned  in  the  Castle  of  San 
Giovanni.  Like  St.  Dominic  he  had  a  s|>ecial  love 
for  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  on  which  he  wrote  com- 
mentaries (recent  edition  in  2  vols.,  Turin,  1801). 

(5)  Deep  reverence  for  the  Faith,  as  made  known  lij 
tradition,  charaeteriies  all  his  writings.  The  eott- 
tuetudo  eedenee — ^the  practice  of  the  Church — shoukl 
prevail  over  the  authority  of  any  doctor  (II-II,  (J  \. 
a.  12).  In  the  "Summa"  he  quotes  from  ID  counciU, 
41  pO|M»s,  mid  52  Fathers  of  ihe  Church.  A  sliglit 
acquamtance  with  his  writings  will  show  that  among 
the  Fathers  his  favourite  wat  St.  Augustine  (cm  the 
Greek  Fathers  see  Vaughan,  op.  cit^  II.  oe.  iii  sqq.). 

(6)  With  St.  Augustine  (II  De  doctr.  Christ.,  c.  xl), 
St.  Thomas  held  that  whatever  t!  rre  was  of  tnilh  in 
the  writings  of  [lagan  philos(>i>li(  rs  .'•hould  be  taken 
from  IIktii,  an  ftnm  "unjust  pn><c.s.-ior8",  and  adapted 
to  the  teaching  of  the  true  religion  (8un>,  ibeof.,  1, 
Q.  Ixxxiv,  a.  5).  In  the  "Summa"  alone  be  quotes 
from  tlw  writinfB  of  40  philosopher  and  poets,  his 
faToorite  authors  being  Aristotle,  Platp,  and,  among 
Christian  wTiters,  Poethiu-^  From  .Xri'-tDtle  he 
lcarne<l  that  love  of  order  and  accuracy  of  exiin  s^vion 
which  are  c'luracterist ic  of  his  own  wnrk-  !>oin 
HoethiuH  he  learned  that  Aristotle's  works  cotild  \\e 
used  without  detriment  to  Christianity.  He  did  not 
follow  Boethius  in  hie  vain  attempt  to  reconcile  Plato 
and  Aristotle.  In  ^eral  the  Staguite  wtas  bis 
master,  but  the  elevation  and  grandeur  of  St.  Thomas's 
conceptions  and  the  majestic  dignity  of  his  methods 
of  treatment  sjie.ik  .strongly  of  the  sublime  Plato 
(.see  Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  49,027  .sqq.;Huit,  "  l.,o 
Platonisme  au  treizicme  .sii\-lf  "  in  "  Annalea  de  Philos. 
Chrdticnne",  Feb;,  1800;  "Lcs  dl£mcnts  Platooicieni 
de  la  doctrine  de  St  Thomas"  in  ''BcfTue  H>omiite*% 
Nov.-Dec,  1911). 

B.  Supemntural  Causes. — ^Evcn  if  wo  do  not  aceept 
as  literally  true  the  dcclarnfion  of  John  XXII,  that 
St.  Thon;as  wrought  us  ir.any  n;irac!es  as  there  are 
articles  in  the  "Summa",  v.e  must,  nevertheless,  go 
beyond  causes  merely  nafi.n.!  in  attempting  to  explain 
his  extraordinary  career  and  wonderful  writings.  (1) 
Purity  of  mind  and  body  contributes  in  no  smaU  de- 
gree to  clenmess  of  visfon  (ace St. Thomas,  "Commen- 
taries nn  I  Cor.,c.  vii",  Lc-won  vV  By  the  gift  of  purity, 
nnraculou.sly  granted  at  t?  c  time  cf  ti  c  m>stie  gird- 
ling, God  made  Thomas's  h'  l  ar^'i  li'-;  tl.e  pers-jiicacily 
and  depth  of  his  intellect.  Divine  grace  aiding,  made 
him  the  "Angelic  Doctor".  (2)  The  spirit  of  prayer, 
his  meat  piety  and  devotion,  drew  down  blessings  on 
his  stud^.  Expbdning  why  he  read,  every  day,  por- 
tions of  the  "Conferences"  of  Caspian,  he  saicl:  "In 
such  rea<iing  I  find  devotion,  whence  I  n-adily  ascend 
to  eontemplat ion "  ( I'rummer,  op.  cit.,  p.  .':2 '.  In  the 
lessons  of  the  Breviary  read  on  his  feast  day  it  is 
explicitly  st  nt(^  that  he  never  l<egan  to  study  without  _ 
first  inTtdung  the  assistanoe  of  God  in  pnarer:  awl 
when  he  wrestled  with  ofcocure  passages  of  the  8ert|H' 
ttircs,  fo  prayer  he  added  fasting.  (3)  Facts  narrated 
by  persons  who  either  knew  St.  Thomas  in  life  or 
wTotc  at  .ihout  the  time  of  his  canonization  pn)ve 
that  he  received  assistance  from  heaven.  To  Father 
Reginald  he  declared  that  he  had  learned  more  in  - 
prayer  and  contemplation  than  he  had  acqiured  from 
men  or  books  (PrQmmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  36).  HMeaame 
authors  tell  of  mysterious  visitors  who  came  to  en- 
courage and  enlighten  him.  The  Blessed  Vhitin 
api)eare<l,  to  a.^^sun'  him  that  his  life  and  his  writings 
were  acee|)tal>le  to  (jI(kI,  and  that  he  would  iH  rsi  verc 
in  his  holy  vocation.  Sts.  Peter  ami  Paul  came  to  aid 
him  in  intei7)reting  an  olwrure  piuisiige  in  Isaias. 
When  humility  caused  hhn  to  consider  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  doctorate,  a  venerable  religious  of  his 
order  (supposed  to  be  St.  Dominic)  appeared  to 

encourage  lum  and  -^ugcested  the  text  for  nis  opening 
duicuursc  (Pniiuiuer.  up.  dt.,  29,  37;  Tucco  m  "Act* 
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SS.",  VII  Mar.;  Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  II,  91).  Big 
ecstasies  havo  bcon  mentioned.  His  abstractions  in 
presence  of  King  Louw  IX  (St.  Ix)uis)  and  of  distin- 
giiished  visitors  are  related  by  iill  biographers.  Ilcnfc, 
even  if  allowance  be  mode  for  great  entbusiiuun  on 
the  part  of  his  iulmifera,  we  must  cooelude  that  his 
extraordinary  learning  rannot  be  attributed  to  merely 
nnt  iiral  cauww.  Of  him  it  may  truly  be  said  that  he 
liihoiirrd  if  all  dependctl  on  liis  own  efforts  and 
pravfU  mi  ii  all  depended  un  God. 

IV.  Influencb  of  St.  Thomas. — A.  Influence  on 
SaaetUy. — ^The  sreat  Scholastics  were  hcAy  aa  well  as 
learned  men.  Alexander  of  Hales,  Blessed  Albeitua 
Magnus,  St.  Thonifu?,  and  St.  Bonaventurc  prove  that 
learning  does  not  n(>co,s.sarily  dry  up  devotion.  The 
.inxclic  Tlu>m;is  nnd  the  seraphic  lionavontur"  n  j^rc- 
»*fnt  the  highest  (ype.s  of  Christian  scholartiljip,  com- 
bining eminent  learning  witli  heroic  sanctity.  Cardi- 
nal Bcssaiion  called  St.  Thomas  "(he  most  saintlv 
<A  learned  men  and  the  moat  learned  of  saints  . 
His  works  breathe  the  spirit  of  God,  a  tender  and 
enlightened  pitly,  built  a  solid  foundation,  viz, 
till-  knowl(!dge  of  (iod,  of  Christ,  of  man.  The 
' '  Summa  theologica"  may  be  made  a  manual  of  piety 
as  wdl  at  n  tesl4i0ok  for  the  study  of  theology  (cf. 
Drane,  op.  dk,  p.  446).  St.  Francis  de  Sales^  St. 
Philip  Keri,  St.  Cbarlea  Bonomeo,  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer,  St.  rius  V,  St.  Antoninus  constuntlv  H'tiditd 
St.  Thomas.  Nothing  could  be  more  in.s[)i: ir  t-  than 
bis  tn'atis»s  on  Cliri.st,  in  His  saercnl  Person,  m  His 
life  and  suffennRS.    His  treatise  on  the  sacrameutH, 

especially  on  penance  and  the  Eucharist,  would  melt  tution  "Dei  Filius"  read  Uke  pages  taken  from  the 
ev«n  hardened  hearts.  He  takea  patna  to  tftptehf  *"Worlts-of  the  Ainwljc  Doctor.  First,  reaaonalunc  is  not 
the  various  eerpmonies  of  the  Mass  C'De  rftu  tuehut'  iflUf|l«;iMit  ftM?ttide  ifien:  they  need  Revelation;  we  must 

ristirc"  in  "Sum.  theol.",  Ill,  Q.  Ixrxiii,  j;  I  ho_  tarj'f-ully  dittinpiush  the  truths  known  by  reawjn 
writer  h,a.H  explained  more  clearly  than  St.  ibutinis  from,  hiclief  trulliK  (my.eieries)  knuwn  by  l{evelntion. 
tlie  effeet.s  produced  in  the  souls  of  men  bry  thin  Sceondly,  nayon  and  Ur\elation,  tl on^di  distinct, 
heavenly  Bread  (ibid.,  Q.  Ixxjx).  _l'he  prijpcipjcs  arc  not  opposed  to  each  other.  Thirdly,  faith  pn-- 
recentl  "  '  "      '  ~ 

Pius 

St   _  ^i"  . 

is  not  soe.xplicit  on  t  hif>  point  as  he  is  on  the  C9mmtJ-    men  to  rec(  iv-'e  the  Faith  by  proving  the  truths  wl  ich 
n ion  of  children.    In  t  he  Decree  "Quam  Singll!irft**'*TuiTfi  pr>i5iippow«?  f  /;rrr  rim?;u^i>/(    :  ^ 
(1910)  the  pope  cite.s  St.  Thonia.-^,  who  teaches  that,    explfun  and  devi^lop  the  trui hs  of  Fail h  «iid  nhould 
when  children  begin  to  have  some  use  o(  reason,  so    propose  them  in  scientihc  form:  (c)  reason  diould 


written  at  the  rcqu(»t  of  others,  and  his  opinion  wan 
douc(ht  by  all  chus.se8.  On  several  occasions  t  he  doc- 
tors of  Paris  referred  their  dispute  to  him  and  grate- 
fully abided  by  his  decision  (Vaughan,  op.  dt.,  II, 
|).  ^A4).  His  princij^es,  made  known  by  his  writmpH, 
iiave  continued  to  mflurace  men  even  to  this  diiy. 
This  subject  cannot  be  considered  in  all  its  asper  rs, 
nor  is  that  necrssary.  His  inflm-nee  on  niut  lers  purely 
philosophical  is  fully  explained  in  hi.slorii  s  df  phili>i<<)- 
phy  (see  e.  g.  Gonzalez,  O.P.,  "Hist,  de  la  philoso- 
phic", II,  Paris,  1S90:  Turner,  op.  cit.,  pp.3438qq.: 
Vallet,  C.S.S..  "Hist,  do  la  phil.",  Pan^  1886;  Jour- 
dain,  ^<  La  Philoaophie  de  8.  Thomas  d'Aquin  2  vols., 
Pari.a,  1858;  Haur^au,  "Hist,  de  la  Phil,  srotastiqur", 
I'ari-s,  1872-80;  Uebcrweg.  "Hist,  of  I'lulo-sopliy 

vols..  New  York.  1903,  I,  j.p.  413  sqq.).  (Theolo- 
gian.t  who  foUowcd  St.  Thomas  will  be  mentioned  in 
TiioMisM.  See  also  Pbbachem,  OnnER  op.— n»  A, 
2,  d.)  UisparamoimtnnporCancc  and  influence  may 
be  explained  by  considenog  him  as  the  Christian 
Aristotle,  ronibming  in  his  person  the  best  that  the 
work!  ha.'<  known  in  philosophj'  and  theology.  It  is 
in  ffiis  lifiht  that  he  is  proiiosed  as  a  model  by  Leo 
Xlli  in  the famotis  Encyclical  "Mi emi  Pat ri» ".  The 
work  of  his  life  may  be  summed  up  in  two  proposi- 
tions: he  established  the  true  relations  oetween 
faith  and  reastm;  he  systematized  theology. 

(1)  Faith  and  Rf-ason.— The  principlis  of  St. 
Thomas  on  the  relatinns  belwe^-n  faith  and  reawn 
were  solemnly  prorlainicd  in  the  Vatican .  Council. 
The  second,  third,  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  Const i- 


that  thcj  can  eonenve  some  devotion  to  tbe  Blessed 
Saeramoit,  they  may  be  allowed  to  oommunicate 
(Q.  bwx,  a.  9,  ad  3~).    The  spiritual  and  devotional 

aspects  of  St.  Thomas's  tlnxJuiiy  have  been  pointed 
out  by  Father  Conten.son,  O  P.,,  in  his  "Theolonia 
mentis  et  cordis".  They  are  more  fully  exjilaincd 
bv  Father  VallRornera,  t>.P.,  in  lii.H  "Theoloma 
Myatiea  D.  Thoma-",  whrarcin  the  author  leads  the 
soul  to  God  through  the  purgative,  illuminative,  and 
unitive  ways.  The  Encyclical  Letter  of  Leo  XlIl  on 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  drawn  largely  from  St.  Thomas,  and 
those  who  have  studied  the  "Prima  Sccundas"  and 
the  "Seeunda  Secundu-"  know  how  admirably  the 
saint  explains  the  gifts  and  fruits  of  the  Holy  Clhost, 
as  wdl  as  the  Beatitudes,  and  their  relut  ions  to  the 
different  virtues  (.'<ee  Fmjiet.  O.P.  "De  L'habitation 
du  Saint  Esprit  dans  les  umes  justcs,  d'aprfes  la  doc- 
trine 1.  Thonia.-^  d'-Atpiin ",  Paris,  189S).  Nearly 
all  good  spiritual  writers  iseck  in  St.  Thomas  dcfini- 
t  ions  of  the  virtues  which  they  recommend.  Recently 
his  minor  works  on  the  religious  life  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  ("An  Apology  for  the  Religious 
Orders",  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Louis,  1902; 
"The  Religious  State",  "The  Episcopate",  "The 
Priestly  OlTiee",  by  St.  TlmnuLS,  St.  Louis,  1902). 

B.  Influence  m  Inttlkctual  Li/c. — Since  the  days 
of  Aristotle,  prtrfiably  no  one  man  has  exercised  such 
a  powerful  influenoe  on  the  thinking  world  as  did 
St.  Thomas.  His  auUiority  was  very  great  during 
his  lifci  ime.  The  pope.*,,  the  universities,  the  studia 
of  his  order  were  anxious  to  profit  by  bis  learning  and 
pnidenoe.  Sevwal  of  his  important  works 


defend  the  truths  rrvpaled  by  Almighty  God.  This 
is  a  development  of  St.  Augustine's  famous  saying 
(De  Trin.,  XIV,  c.  i),  that  the  right  use  of  reason  is 
"that  by  which  the  most  wholesome  faith  is  begotten 
...  is  nourished,  dt  fendcd,  and  made  strong". 
These  [)rinrii)l<'s  ar<'  proi»o.';rd  by  St.  Thomas  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  following:  "In  Uoethium,  de 
Trin.  Proem.",  Q.  ii,  a.  1;  "Sum.  cont.  gent.",  I,  re. 
iii-ix;  "Sununa",  I,  Q.  i,  aa,  1,  6,  8;  Q.  xxxii,  a.  1 ;  Q. 
Ixxxiv,  B.  5  (cf.  Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  cc.  viii,  ix,  x;  Man- 
ning, "The  Vatican  Council  and  Its  Drfinitions", 
New  York,  IfK),"),  pp.206  sqq.).  St.  Thoma»'«  services 
to  the  Faith  are  thus  summed  up  by  Leo  XIII  in  the 
Encyclical  "  Jitemi  Patris":  "He  won  this  title  of 
distinction  for  liimself:  that  stBKlo<hattded  he  vietO' 
riously  combated  the  erroTs  of  former  times,  and 
Bupplied  invincible  arms  to  put  to  rout  thc»8e  which 
mipht  in  after  times  .spring  up.  Again,  clrarly  (iis- 
tinguishing,  as  is  htting,  reason  and  faith,  he  both 
preserved  and  had  regard  for  the  rights  of  each;  so 
much  80^  indeed,  that  reason,  borne  on  the  wings  of 
Thomas,  can  scarcely  rise  higher,  while  faith  oould 
scarcely  expect  more  or  stronger  aids  from  reapnn  than 
those  which  she  has  already  obtainrci  tbruugh 
Tli()m:is."  St.  Thomas  did  not  con.b.it  imjipinnry 
foes;  he  attacked  living  atlversarir.s.  The  works  of 
Aristotle  had  been  introduced  into  FWince  in  jfaidty 
translations  and  with  the  misleading  eeinmentariea 
of  Jewish  and  Moorish  philosophers.  This  gave  rise 
to  a  flood  of  errors  which  so  alarmed  the  rii:thorities 
that  the  reading  of  Aristotle's  Physics  iin»i  Meta- 
pbyncB  was  forbidden  by  Robert,  rle  Couvgon  in  1210^ 
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the  decree  being  modoratctl  by  Gregory  IX  in  1231. 
There  crept  into  the  I'nivrrsity  of  Fari.s  an  insidious 
spirit  of  irreverence  and  Riitionalisni,  represeiilcd 
especially  by  Abelard  and  Hayniond  I.ullu.4,  which 
okimed  that  roason  could  know  nd  prove  all  things. 
«VHi  the  myatcdea  of  Fkith.  Under  tbe  authority  of 
Averroes  dangerous  doctrines  were  propagated,  eepe- 
dally  two  very  pernicious  errors:  first,  that  philoso- 
phy and  religiciii  Ik  inn  in  different  regions,  what  is 
true  in  n-hgion  might  he  false  in  philosophy;  seeondlj', 
that  all  men  have  hut  f)ne  soul.  Avt-rnn-s  wius  eoni- 
monlv  8tyle<l  "The  Commentator",  hut  St.  Thomas 
says  he  was  "not  so  much  a  Peripatetic  as  a  oomiptor 
oi  Peripatetic  iihilosopbv"  (Opueo.  'da  unit.  inteU.). 
Applying  a  nrinciple  at  St.  Auctntine  (see  I,  Q. 
Ixxxiv,  a.  "ii.  following  in  fhe  foofsteiw  of  Alexandi  r  of 
TTales  and  Alhertu.s  ^lagiius,  Sf.  Thomius  re^ohr  d  to 
take  \v)i;if  was  true  fron>  tin-  "unjust  j»isscs.sors", 
in  order  to  pretiH  it  into  tlu'  -  r\  n  i-  of  revealed  religion. 
ObiectioOB  to  Aristotle  woul  l  rmsc  if  the  true  Aris- 
totle mn  made  kaowa;  hence  hia  fixat  care  was  ta 
obtain  a  new  traarfation  of  tKe  worin  of  the  pm% 
philosopher  (see  A..Inurdnin,  "Rccherrfies  rrifiques 
Bur  r&ge  et  I'origine  dt-s  imductiona  latint\<  d'Aris- 
tote",  Paris,  isio,  isi:]:  I'.berweg,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  430; 
Barth^'lemy  Saint-Ililaire).  Ari«totlc  was  to  Ih;  puri- 
fie<i;  false  commentators  were  to  be  refuted;  the  most 
ji^uential  of  these  was  Averroei.  hence  8t.  Thomaa  ia 
eontinually  rejecting  his  false  interpretations. 

(2)  Theolojfty  Systematized. — The  next  step  was  to  , 
press  rea.'^on  into  the  srn'ire  of  the  Faith,  by 'putting 
Christi.in  (inrtrine  irUo  si  ii'ntifie  form,  i^c-fuilusi i- 
cism  does  not  con.si.sf,  as  .smne  persons  imagine,  in 
useless  discu&sions  and  Kubtletii>.4,  but  in  this,  that  it 
expresses  sound  doctrine  in  language  which  is  accu- 
rate, clear,  and  concise.  In  the  Enevclieal  ".T^terni 
Patris"  Leo  XIII,  citing  the  words  of  Slxtus  V  (Bull 
'"Triumphant i.s",  ISHS),  declares  that  to  the  right 
use  of  philosopliy  we  are  indebl^nl  for  ''those  noble 
endowments  wliich  ni.ike  S<holastic  theologj*  so 
formiilable  to  the  enemies  of  truth",  because  "that 
ready  coherence  of  cause  and  effect,  that  order  and 
array  of  a  discinlincd  army  in  battle,  those  clear 
definitions  and  oiatinetlona^  that  «tnn|;th  of  ami- 
ment  and  those  keen  disonssions  by  wnidi  tight  fs 
dist inKuishr<l  from  darknes.**,  tlie  true  from  the  false, 
expose  and  lay  bare,  as  it  were,  the  faiseluxxls  of 
hen-tirs  wraprxKl  around  by  a  cloud  of  suiitf  rfun'  >^  and 
fallacies".  When  the  great  St  holastics  had  written, 
then  was  light  where  there  had  been  darkness,  there 
was  order  wna«  coof  usim  bad  fnevailed.  Tbe  work 
of  St.  Ansrim  and  of  Peter  Lcmibard  was  pnfeeted 
bj'  the  Scholastic  theolouians.  Since  their  days  no 
substantial  improvcmcnis  have  iM'en  made  in  tlie 
pliin  and  sysd  ni  "f  tlixdogy,  although  the  field  of 
a|K)loi;i  f  irs  li:is  be<  ii  widenwl,  and  positive  theology 
has  hi  i  n\ur  more  imjiortant. 

C.  iSt.  Thomaa' »  Docirine  Followed. — WitbiuasfaoTt 
time  after  hia  death  the  wTitings  of  St.  Thomas  were 
universally  esteemed.  The  I>ominican8  naturally 
took  the  lead  in  following  St.  Thomas.  The  general 
chapter  held  in  Paris  in  1279  pronounoetl  sevc  n  pen- 
alties against  all  who  dared  to  speak  irr<  \  i  irnt  ly  of 
him  or  of  his  writings.  The  chaiiti  rs  h<  Id  in  Paris 
in  1286.  at  Bordeaux  in  1'2S7,  and  at  l.ucea  in  1288 
expres^ inquired  the  brethren  to  follow  the  doctrine 
of  Thomas,  who  at  that  time  had  not  been  canonised 
(Const.  Ord,  Pned.,  n.  1130).  The  University  of 
Paris,  on  the  <icca.'<ion  of  Thomas's  death,  si  nf  an 
official  letti  r  of  condolence  to  the  general  chapter  of 
the  Dominiians,  declaring  that,  equally  with  his 
brethren,  the  university  experienced  8orro%v  at  the 
loss  of  one  who  was  their  own  by  many  titli>s  (see 
text  of  letter  in  Vau^aa,  op.  flii»  II.  p.  82).  la  the 
Eneyolieal  "JftemiTPWrJa*  Leo  XnTmniliaMi  tha 
Unlrersities  of  Puis,  Salamanca,  AleaK,  DonaL 
ToolnusAk  Umvdn.  Ptufiia.  Dnlacna.  Nnplna,  nam 


Coimbra  "the  homes  of  human  wisdom  where 
Thomas  n-igned  supreme,  and  the  minds  of  all.  of 
tiachers  a*i  well  as  of  taught,  rested  in  won(i<rtul 
harmony  under  the  shield  and  authority  of  thr-  Angelic 
l>octor  ".  To  the  list  may  be  adde<l  Lima  and  Muuila, 
FrilMurg  and  U'ashington.  Seminaries  and  colleges 
followed  the  lead  of  the  universities.  The  "8mmm" 
padually  supplanted  the  "Sentences"  at  the  test» 
bfM)k  of  th«"ology.  Minds  were  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  St.  Thomas;  he  l>ecame  the 
great  masirr.  exercising  a  world-\\  itie  iiillui  in  c  (»n  tl  c 
opinions  of  men  and  on  their  writini^;  for  even  those 
who  did  not  adopt  all  of  his  conclusions  were  obliged 
to  give  due  oomsidetntictt  to  hii opinionai  UhaafaccB 
estimated  that  6000  eaminentaries  on  St.  nioraaa'fl 
works  have  Invn  wTitten.  M.inuals  of  theo!og\'  and 
of  philosophy,  comi)os<Hl  with  the  intention  of  impart- 
ing his  teaching,  translations,  and  studies,  or  dig«'st3 
(Mwlfx),  of  portions  of  his  works  have  been  published 
in  profusion  during  the  hist  six  hundred  years  and 
tcHday  hia  name  ia  in  honour  all  over  the  work!  (sea 
TBOMim).  In  every  one  of  tbe  general  coundla 
hcM  since  hi.s  death  Sf.  Thom.as  h.as  been  singularly 
honoured.  At  the  Council  of  I.vons  his  book  "Con- 
tra errores  Gnecerum"  was  used  with  tt  llmi:  t  tTert 
against  the  Creeks.  In  later  disfjutes,  before  and 
during  the  Cotincil  of  Florence,  John  of  Montenegro^ 
tbe  "PfimpMW  of  Latin  orthodoxy,  found  St.  Thomaan* 
works  a  sonres  of  imfragame  arguments.  The 
"D<>cretum  pro  Anncnis"  (Instructicm  for  the  Artn^ 
nians>,  ii^suedby  the  authority  of  that  council,  is  taken 
idinost  verbatim  from  his  treatise,  "De  fidei  articulia 
et  septem  sacramentis"  (sec  Denzinger-Hannwart,  n. 
t>'.i.")i.  "In  the  Councils  of  Lyons,  Vienne,  Florence, 
and  the  Vatican",  writes  Leo  XIII  (Encyclical 
"ifitemi  Patria"),  "one  mi^t  ahnost  say  that 
Thomas  took  part  in  and  presided  over  the  delibemr 
tions  and  decrees  of  the  Fathers,  contending  against 
the  errors  of  the  dnn-ks,  of  heretics,  and  Rationalists, 
with  invincible  force  and  with  the  happiest  re.sulf8. 
Put  the  chief  and  special  glory  of  Thomas,  one  which  " 
he  has  shared  with  none  of  the  CathoUc  doctors,  is 
that  the  Fathers  of  Trent  made  it  part  of  the  order  of 
tbe  conclave  to  Uy  upon  the  altar,  tonether  with  thn 
code  of  Saered  Scnpture  and  the  decreet  of  tiw 
Supreme  Pontiffs,  the  Sumnia  of  Thomas  .\quinn.«<, 
whence  to  seek  counsel,  rea.son,  and  inspiration." 
Greater  influence  than  tins  no  rnan  could  have. 

l^fore  this  se<;tiun  is  closed  mention  should  be  made 
of  two  books  widelv  known  and  highly  esteemed^ 
which  were  inqiired  by  and  drawn  from  tbe  writing 
ct  St.  Tlionias.  The  Catechism  of  the  Coundl  of 
Trent,  composed  by  disciples  f>f  tlie  Angelic  Doctor, 
is  in  reality  a  conijx>ndiuni  of  liis  theology,  in  con- 
venient form  for  the  us.-  of  parisli  priests.  Dante's 
"Divina  Commedm"  has  been  calleu  "the  Summa  of 
St.  Thomaa  in  verse",  and  commentators  trace  the 
great  Florentine  poet's  divisions  and.deseripUona  of 
tlw  virtues  and  vices  to  tbe  "Seounda  8eeund»"  (me 
Berthicr,  O.P.,  "La  divina  commedia  con  oomBMnti 
sccondo  la  seholastica",  Turin,  1893;  *tT\ 
"Dante  et  la  philc^phie  au  treizit^me  sidola",  FtOW, 
1845,  p.  319;  Jourdain,  o|>.  cit  .,  11,  p.  128). 

D.  ApprrciatK'fuif  Si.  Tlniiiias—iW  In  the  Chonll* 
— ^Tbe  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  during  his  life  baa 
not  been  diminished,  but  rather  increased,  in  the 
course  of  the  six  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since  bis 
deat  h .  The  posit  ion  which  be  occupies  in  tbe  Church 
is  well  «  xplaine<l  bv  that  great  scholar  I>eo  XIII,  in 
the  F^ncvclical  ".I'ferni  Patris",  reccimmending  the 
studv  of  Schola.stic  philos(.;ihy :  "If  ia  known  that 
nearly  all  the  founders  and  framcrs  of  laws  of  rehgioiw 
orders  commanded  their  societies  to  study  aaanli" 

f'lously  adhere  to  the  teanhii^  «f  St.  Thonan.  .  .  • 
o  say  nothing  of  tha  tamOj  of  St.  DoniBie^  uUeb 
ri^t^  claims  this  Sreat  tesdier  for  ita  own  ^ory. 


«h»  «»«t.n*M  nT  «h# 
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AuguBtiniana,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  many  others, 
all  testify  that  they  are  bound  by  this  law."  Amongst 
$tm  "maay  otimn*'  the  Servitua,  the  Pawionkifiy  ttw 
BhHiMliilaiu  and  die  Sulpieiaiu  hare  been  dewted  ill 

•B  MNOfatl  mannrr  to  tin-  study  of  St.  Thoni:u4. 
Aee  fierthier,  "L  Ktudc  di-  la  Somrno  Tli^iloRiquc 
Oe  S.  Thoma/t  d'Aquin",  1'ari.s,  liH).'),  i)p.  18  Hqq.; 
Cteudin,  O.P..  '•Phil.  D.  Thoma;",  I'aris,  IHHO,  in- 
tiod.  a  3;  Touron,  op.  cit.,  V,  cc.  xi,  xii.)  The  prin- 
mpaX  aneknt  unnranitus  wbcra  8t.  Thomas  ruled  aa 
tite  sraat  naater  haw  been  eBunefated  abow.  Tha 
Paris  doctors  called  him  the  inorninc  sl.ir,  the  lumi- 
nous Hun.  the  light  of  the  whole  (  liurih.  Stcplun, 
Bislnp  i  f  Paris,  rrpn-twing  those  who  dared  to  attack 
the  diK'trine  of  "that  most  excellent  Doctor,  the 
blessed  Thomas",  calls  him  "the  great  luminary  of 
tiie  Catholy  Chntct^  tbe  piredaiia  atone  of  the  pnea^* 
bood,  the  fluwei'  of  doetora,  and  the  bvi^it  luirrur  of 

the  T''^niYrr«i»y  of  P:iri-<"  fDrnne,  op.  cit.,  p.  431). 
in  till-  old  i.oiivaiii  I  iiivcrsity  the  doctors  were 
required  to  urirovr-r  and  l>'i\v  Ihi-ir  h(  a<ls  when  they 
pronounewl  the  iiaine  of  Thomas  ((ioudin,  op.  cit., 
p.  21).  (On  the  universities,  see  Touron,  op.  cit., 
1.  V.  00.  IX,  Ecbard,  op.  cit.,  I,  435,  pp.  15  aqq.; 
flf.  aiao  TwnaBM .) 

"The  oecumenical  councils,  where  bloesonu  the 
flower  of  all  earthly  wisdom,  have  always  been  careful 
to  hold  Thomas  Aquinas  in  sinpilar  honour"  (Leo 
XIII  in  "Mt.  Patris").  This  suhject  lia.s  Ixcn  sufTi- 
cientlv  treated  above.  The  '"Hullarium  Ordini.s 
Pntidicatorum  ",  published  in  1729-39,  gives  thirty- 
all^  Balb  in  which  eiRlitecnaovercign  pontiffs  praised 
•■d  tecommended  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas  (see 
•lao  Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  II,  c.  ii;  Berthier,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
7  ."qq.).  These  approbations  are  recalled  and  renewed 
by  lA-i)  XllI,  who  lays  spjcial  Htress  on  "the  err)wning 
testimony  of  Innocent  VT:  'Hi.s  tea<  hinp  ;ilio\i  idat 
of  others,  the  canons  alone  except  (h1,  enjoys  such  an 
elegance  of  phraaeotogy,  a  method  of  statemoati  A 
Iniih  «l  propodtion,  that  those  who  bold  it  aienawr 
fotmd  awerving  from  the  path  of  truth,  and  he  who 
dare  assail  it  will  always  be  suspected  of  error'" 
(ibid.).  Leo  XIII  surj>a,sseti  his  pre<iecessors  in 
admiration  of  Thomas,  in  whose  works  lie  declared 
a  remedy  can  be  found  for  many  evils  that  atHiet 
■oeiety  (see  Berthier,  op.  cit..  introd.).  The  notable 
BkMifUioai  LetteiB  with  whien  the  name  of  thai  illua- 
tripaanoptiffwiHahraTabeawMefaited  diowhowhehad 
studied  the  works  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  This  is 
Tery  noticeable  in  the  letters  on  Christian  marriage, 
the  Christian  constitution  of  states,  the  condition 
of  the  working  classjcs,  and  the  study  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Pope  Pius  X,  in  sevtral  I^etters,  e.  g.  in  the 
"Paacendi  Dominici  Gregis"  (Sept.,  1907).  baa  in- 
aiatDd  on  the  obeervanoe  of  the  rccommenoitiooa  of 
Leo  XIII  coooeming  the  atudy  of  St.  Thomas.  An 
attempt  to  give  names  of  Catholic  writers  who  have 
exprt^«9ed  their  appreciation  of  St.  Thomas  and  of  his 
influence  would  be  an  impossiblr  undertaking;  for  the 
list  would  inelude  nearly  ail  who  have  written  on  phi- 
looophy  or  theolo^-  .since  the  thirteenth  centurv,  aa 
well  aa  hundreds  of  writers  on  other  subjecta.  Goal* 
mendAikma  and  eukxiea  are  found  in  theintioductoiy 
ohaptera  of  all  good  eommentariea.  An  faeomplete 
list  of  authors  who  have  collected  these  testimonies  is 
given  by  F.ither  Bertliicr  (op.  cit.,  p.  2*2).  Other 
Hanu'S  will  be  given  in  bihliovjraphy.    '^.'^^ee  TlfOMfSTS.) 

(2)  Outside  the  Church — <::]  .\nti-Scholastics, — 
Some  persons  havo  been  :ui.!  .re  still  omxiecd  to 
•fVHytung  that  ocanea  mder  the  name  of  Schdaati- 
ein,  wUoi  they  bold  to  be  synonymoua  with  8ubt1»> 
ties  and  usele<a  discussions.  From  the  prologtie  to 
the  "Summa"  it  is  clear  that  St.  Thomas  was  opposed 
to  all  that  was  Hiiperfluous  and  confusing  in  Scholastic 
studies.  When  people  understand  what  Inn-  Sehol.i.s- 
ticism  means,  their  «)bjection8  will  ceaiH-  (se<'  De  Wulf, 

"ReholaaUrinn  OW  *nd  N^".         "  "  

nv  4« 


Perrier.  "The  Revival  of  Scholastic  Pbiloaophy". 
New  York,  1909;  and  especially  the  E^cycUeal 
"JiUau  Fatria ').  (b)  Henties  and  Sohiamatice.— 
*'A  laat  trhunph  was  waerved  for  this  ineomparable 

man — namely,  to  comi)cl  the  liomage,  praise,  and 
admiration  of  even  the  very  eiu  iiinsof  the  Catho- 
lic name"  (Leo  XIII.  ibid  ).  Si.  Thomas's  ortho- 
doxy drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of  all  Greeks  who 
were  oppoisa  to  imion  with  Homo.  The  united 
Greeka,  homww,  admire  St.  Thomas  and  atudy 
hfaworka  (lee  abo^,  tranahtiona  of  the  "Summa'^. 
The  leaflers  of  the  Bixfeenth-fentury  revolt  honoured 
St.  Thoma.s  by  attaekiiiK  hiiu,  J.utlier  beinR  particu- 
larly N'ioli  tit  in  hi-^  ('(Kins*-  invectives  aKuin.st  iIk  ^reat 
«loetor.  Citing  Hueer's  wild  boast,  "Take  away 
Thomas  an<l  I  \mI1  destroy  the  Church",  Leo  XIU 
(ibid.)  remarks,  "The  hope  waa  vain,  but  the  teati- 
mony  has  ita  Value".  Calo,  Toeoo,  and  other  biog- 
raphcrs  relate  that  St.  Thomas,  travelling  fmm  Rome 
to  Naples,  converted  two  celebratJ-d  Jewish  rabbis, 
whom  he  met  at  the  country  house  of  Cardinal  Rich- 
ard (Prlimmer,  op.  cit.,  p.  3."i;  Vaughan,  op.  cit.,  II, 
p.  795).  Rabbi  Paul  of  Burgos,  in  the  fifte<-nth 
century,  was  converted  by  reading  the  worka  of  St. 
Thomas.  Theobald  Thamer,  a  disciple  of  Mebno* 
thon,  abjured  his  bereev  after  he  had  read  the  "Sum- 
ma", which  he  intended  to  refute.  TheCalvinist  Du- 
ix-rron  wtis  cnnvi  rted  in  the  same  way,  sub.^equently 
i)ecoining  Archbishop  of  S<"ns  and  a  cardinal  (see 
Conwav,  O.P.,  op.  cit.,  p.  90).  After  the  bittemees 
(rf  the  first  perioa  of  Protestantism  had  passed  away, 
Protestants  saw  the  necessity  of  retaining  many  parts 
of  CathoUc  philoeophy  and  theology,  and  those  who 
came  to  know  St.  Thoraaii  were  compelled  to  admire 
him  I  t  herwen  say.f  "He  brought  the  Scholastic 
phi]o.'^)]tjiy  to  it.-i  highest  stage  of  development,  by 
effecting  the  most  perfect  aceomnKHlation  that  was 
possible  of  the  .Aristotelian  philosoi)hy  to  eeelesiasti- 
cal  orthodoxv  "  (op.  cit.,  p.  440).  R.  Seeberg  in  tbs 
"New  Sohaff-Beraog  Itdimoua  Encyckmedia^'  (New 
Yoric,  1011)  devotes  ten  oohtmna  to  St.  Thomas,  and 
pays  that  "at  all  points  he  succeeded  in  iipholding 
th«'  church  doctrine  as  cre<lible  and  rea.'^onable 
fXI,  p.  427).  For  many  years,  especiailv  >iiire  the 
tlays  of  Pusey  and  Newman,  St.  Thomas  has  been  in 
high  repute  at  Oxford.  Recently  the  "Summa  con- 
tra gentilee"  was  placed  on  the  list  of  subjecta  which 
a  candidate  ma^  offer  in  the  final  honour  schools  of 
Litttro'  Uumanwren  at  that  university  (cf.  Walsh, 
op.  cit.,  c.  xvii).  For  several  years  Father  De  Groot, 
O.P  ,  ha.-f  been  the  professor  of  Scholastic  philosojjhy 
in  the  University  of  Amsterdam,  and  cruirses  in 
Scholastic  philosophy  have  bcvn  e.'^t.iMishcd  m  some 
of  the  leaduig  non-Catholic  universities  of  the  United 
States.  Anglicans  have  a  deep  admiration  for  St. 
Thomas.  Alfred  Mortimer,  in  the  chapter  "The 
Study  of  Theology"  of  his  work  entitled  "Catholic 
Faith  and  Practice"  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1909),  regret- 
ting that  "the  English  priest  has  ordinarily  no  scien- 
tific acquaintance  with  the  (^ueen  of  Sciences",  and 
proposing  a  remedy,  says,  "The  simplest  and  most 
pcneot  Ketch  of  universal  theology'  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Smnma  of  St.  Thomas"  (vol.  II,  pp.  454.  466). 

V.  8t.  Thomas  and  Modkrn  THoroBT. — ^In  the 
Syllabus  of  isnj  Pius  IX  condemned  a  proposition  in 
which  it  was  stat<Kl  that  tin-  method  and  jirinciples  of 
the  ancient  Scholastic  doctors  were  not  .*uited  to  the 
needs  of  our  times  and  the  progress  of  science  (Den- 
zinger-Bannwart .  n.  1713).  In  the  Encyclical  "^Eter- 
tti  fktrw"  Leo  XIU  noints  out  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  ftmni  "a  practieal  reform  of  philosophy  by 
restoring  the  renowned  teaching  of  St.  'Ihonuis 
Aquinas".  He  exhorts  the  bishops  to  "restore  the 
golden  wis<lom  of  Thomas  and  to  spread  it  far  and 
wide  for  the  defence  and  beauty  of  the  Catholic  Faith, 
for  the  good  of  society,  nnd  for  the  advantage  of  all 
tin^mnmwm" .    In  Ih^rngrjinf  ihe  Rnryelieai  " 
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diatelv  preceding  thcsi'  words  fio  pxplnins  why  the 
teachiDR  uf  8t.  Thoinus  would  produce  such  most 
doarabw  results:  8t.  Thomas  is  the  ^cat  master  to 
expkun  and  defend  the  Faith,  for  hia  is  "the  solid 
doctriae  of  the  Fathers  and  the  Scbolastics,  who  so 
c1«iurl}'  and  forcibly  demonstrate  the  finn  foundations 
of  till'  Faitli,  ilH  Divine  origin,  it^  rr  rtain  truth,  (he 
argunieiitti  tlial  sustain  it,  the  l)cn<'(its  it  h;us  confcrreil 
on  the  liuniiin  race,  and  itii  perfect  accord  witii  rcamin, 
in  •  manner  to  satisfy  completely  minds  open  to 
pmiasion,  however  unwiUing  and  repugnant".  The 
eM«er  of  St.  Thomas  would  in  itstU  hav«  juadfied  Leo 
Xin  in  assuring  men  of  the  nineteeDth  oeotaiT  that 
theCathoUc  Church  w;i-<  iiol  ni)j)09cd  to  the  right  use 
of  reason.  The  sociolngiciil  aspects  of  St.  Thomas  are 
also  pointed  out:  "The  teuchmgs  of  Thomas  on  the 
true  meaning  of  lil>crty,  which  at  thi.s  time  is  running 
into  UMnse,  on  the  Divine  origin  of  all  authoritv, 
on  bws  and  their  fince,  on  the  paternal  and  just  nue 
of  princes,  on  obedienee  to  the  hi^est  powers,  on 
mutual  charity  one  toward-s  another— on  nil  of  these 
and  kindre<l  subjects,  have  ver>'  great  and  invincible 
force  to  overturn  those  prinfipjos  of  the  new  onlir 
which  are  well  known  to  be  dangerous  to  the  peaceful 
oorder  of  things  and  to  public  safety"  (ibid.}.  The 
evils  affectinf^  modern  society  had  been  pointed  out 
by  the  pope  m  tbe  Letter  "  Inscrutabili "  of  21  April. 
1878,  and  '\n  the  one  on  Socialism,  Communism,  and 
Nihilism  (  'The  Great  Encychcals  of  Leo  XIII' ,  pp. 
9  M\q.;  22  sqf|.).  IIuw  tlir  principles  f>f  the  Angelic 
Doc'or  will  furnish  a  nMU(Hiy  for  thfs<>  evils  is  ex- 
plained here  in  !i  general  way,  more  i)articularly  in 
the  Letters  on  the  Christian  constitution  of  states, 
human  liberty,  the  diief  duties  of  Christians  as  citi- 
zens, and  on  the  oonditions  of  the  worlong  olaMSi 
(ibid,,  pp.  107.  135,  180,  208). 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  sciences  that  some  persons 
doubt  the  availability  of  St.  Thomas's  writings;  and 
the  doubters  arc  thinking  of  the  phy.sical  and  i  xjicri- 
mental  sciences,  for  in  metaphysics  the  scholastics  arc 
admitted  to  be  masters.  I.«o  XIII  calls  aUflntien  to 
the  foUowinjs  truths:  (a)  The  Sebolaatics  were  noi 
opposed  to  investigaticni.  Holding  as  a  principle  in 
anthropology  "that  the  human  intelligence  is  only 
led  to  the  knowledge  of  things  witliout  body  and 
matt«'r  by  tilings  sensible,  they  v^'  H  utHii  rsinoii  that 
nothing  was  of  greater  use  to  the  philosopher  than 
diligently  to  search  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and 
to  be  earnest  and  constant  in' the  study  of  physioal 
things"  (ibid.,  p.  55).  This  principle  was  reooeed  to 

Sractice:  St.  Thomas,  Bles-sed  A IhertUB  Magnus, 
loger  Haenn,  and  others  "gave  large  attention  to  the 
knowl(<lpe  of  natural  things"  (ibid.,  p.  fiG),  (b) 
Investigation  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  true  science. 
"When  facts  have  I.. m  i  stablished,  it  is  neceswary  to 
ffise  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  study  of  the  nature  of 
eocpoteal  thingBt  to  inquire  into  the  uiws  which  govern 
them  and  the  pnnciples  whence  their  order  and  varied 
unity  and  mutual  attraction  in  diversity  arise"  (p.  55). 
Will  the  scientists  of  fo-<iay  pretend  to  be  better 
reasoners  than  St.  TlionuLs,  or  more  powerful  in  syn- 
theffiS?  It  is  the  method  and  the  j)rinciplc«  of  St. 
Thomas  that  Leo  XIII  reconunend.s:  "  If  anything  is 
tahn  Vp  wtth  too  great  subtlety  by  the  scholastic 
doaton»  or  too  careleoly  stated;  if  there  be  anything 
that  in  agrees  with  the  oisooveries  of  a  later  age  or,  in 
a  word,  is  improbable  in  any  way,  it  does  not  enter 
into  our  mind  to  propose  that  for  imitation  to  our 
age"  (p.  .W).  Just  as  St.  Thonuus,  in  his  day,  saw  a 
movement  towards  Aristotle  and  philosophical  studies 
which  could  not  be  checked,  but  could  be  giiided  in 
the  right  direction  and  made  to  serve  the  oauae  of 
truth,  so  also,  I^  XIII,  seeing  in  the  world  of  his 
time  a  spirit  of  study  and  inv<  st:LMtii>n  which  might 
be  produ<"tive  of  evil  or  of  gi><Hi,  had  no  desire  to 
check  it,  but  resohrd  to  propose  a  ino<ieraff)r  and 

master  who  coukl  guide  it  ui  the  paths  of  truth. 


No  better  guide  could  have  been  chosen  than  tbe 
clear-minded,  analytic,  synthetic,  and  sympathetic 
Thomas  Aquinas.  His  extraordinary  patience  and 
fairness  in  dealing  with  erring  philosopb»8,  hia  appro* 
bation  of  aU  that  was  true  in  their  wistins^  hia  fE»t]»- 
nees  in  oondemning  wliat  was  false,  his  deaMsgbted- 
ne.ss  in  |)ointing  out  the  (lirectim;  t"  true  knnwIe<lgo 
in  all  its  hr.inciu's,  liis  a])t  ne.s.s  and  ai-(  iira<  y  in  expn-sfi- 
ing  the  t rut  li -- 1  liese  ([ualities  mark  luiii  ;is  a  preat 
master  not  only  for  the  thirteenth  centurj-,  but  for 
all  times.  If  any  persons  are  inclined  to  consider  hia 
too  subtle^  i*  oecause  they  do  not  know  how  elev , 
Qoneise,  and  simple  are  his  defimtionB  and  divisuNMa 
His  two  summ(r  are  masterpieces  of  pedagogy-,  and 
mark  him  a«  the  greatest  of  hunum  teachers.  Mor^ 
over,  he  dealt  with  errors  similar  to  many  wliich  go 
under  the  name  of  philosophy  or  science  in  our  days. 
The  Rationalism  of  Abdard  and  others  called  forth 
St.  Thomas's  luminous  and  everlasting  pcindples  on 
the  true  relations  of  faith  and  reason.  Ontologism 
was  solidly  refuted  by  St.  Thoma.s  nearly  six  centuriea 
before  the  days  of  Malebranche,  Gioberti,  and  Ubaghs 
(see  "Sum.  tlieol.",  I,  Q.  l.wxiv,  a.  .'>'.  The  true 
doctrine  on  first  principles  antl  on  inuversals,  given  by 
him  and  by  the  other  great  Scholivstics.  is  the  best 
refutation  of  Kant's  criticism  of  metapnysical  ideas 
(see,  e.  a.,  "Post.  Analyt.",  I.  lect.  xix;  '^De  ente  s* 
essentia  ,  c.  iv;  "Sum.  theol.",  I,  Q.  xvii,  a.  8,  corp. 
and  ad  2"™ ;  Q.  bcxix,  a.  3 ;  Q.  Ixxxiv,  a.  5,'  a.  6,  con.  and 
ad  lura^  Q.  lxxx\',  a.  2,  ad  2"'",  a.  3,  ad  1""",  aa  4««. 
Cf.  index  to  "Summa":  "Veritas",  "IMncipium", 
"Universale").  Modem  psychological  Pantheism 
does  not  differ  substantially  from  the  theory  of  one 
soul  for  all  men  asserted  by  Averroes  (see  "t)e  unit, 
intell."  and  "Sum.  theol.",  I,  Q.  Ixxvi,  a.  2;  Q.  badx, 
a,5).  The  Modernistic  errorj  which  distinguishes  the  . 
Christ  of  faith  from  the  Christ  of  history,  had  as  its 
forerunner  the  Averroistic  prim  iple  that  a  thing  might 
b«'  true  in  philosophy  and  false  in  religion. 

In  the  Encychcal  " Providentissinius  Deus"  (18 
Nov.,  1803)  Leo  XIII  dmws  from  St.  Thomas's  mit* 
inii  ths  iinniii|ilfs  and  wise  thIwi  whwh  ntwHiH  jwtibii 
soentifle  eriUeisn  of  the  Saered  Oodcs.  V^ron  tiie 
same  source  recent  writers  have  drawn  prinriples 
which  are  most  helpful  in  the  solution  of  questions 
pertaining  (o  Spiritwm  and  Hj-jmotiiim  (cee  Cocon- 
nier,  "L'Ame  humaine",  Paris.  1890;  "L'bypnotisme 
franc",  Paris,  1898;  Bcrthier,  "Spiritisme  et  hypnotia- 
BMd'aprtea  Thomas":  aopendBxmto"L'£uide''). 
Are  we  to  eonelude,  then,  that  St.  Thomases  waric^  aa 
he  left  fliem,  fumi.sh  sufTicient  instruction  for  scien- 
tists, pluldsoiilRTS,  and  theologians  of  our  tinies? 
By  n(j  meari-i.  Vetera  noins  augerc  ct  jHrficeTt — 
"To  strengthen  and  complete  the  old  by  aid  of  the 
new" — is  the  motto  of  the  restoration  proposed  by 
Leo  XIII.  Were  St.  Thomas  living  to^y  oe  would 
gladly  adopt  and  use  all  the  facts  made  known  by 
recent  scientific  and  historical  investigations,  but  he 
would  carefully  weigh  all  evidence  offered  in  favour  of 
the  facts  (see  "L'Avenir  du  Thomisme"  in  Sertil- 
langes,  op.  cit.,  p.  327).  Positive  theology  is  more 
necessary  in  our  days  than  it  was  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Leo  XIII  calls  attention  to  its  neceaaity  in 
his  Encyclical,  and  his  admonition  is  renewed  by 
Pius  X  in  bis  Letter  on  Modernism.  But  both  i>on- 
tiffs  declare  that  positive  theology  must  not  be  ex- 
tolled to  the  detriment  of  Scholastic  theology.  In  the 
Encyclical  "F:iscendi",  pre)»cribing  remedies  against 
.\Ioili  rnism,  I'ius  X,  following  in  this  his  ilhistriooa 
pre<leci'ssor,  gives  the  first  place  to  "Scholastic  philo9» 
ophv,  especially  as  it  wastaughtbvThomasAquinas". 
St.  Thomas  is  still  "The  Angel"  of  the  Schools". 

Spscimxn  or  Tkxt  of  thk  Summa:  I,  Q.  i.  a,  1. 
With  transhtion  by  BncUdi  IXMiinioaa 

Otraa  dt  BawMhun  pmt«r  Whether,  b«rfdM  fUaMlaL 
phOosoyhieM  diaetpliBM  anv  furtbsr  dotlStai^ 
■Haa  niMitriiisiH  balwrL  oulnd? 
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Ad  primum  lie  prooaditur. 

I*  VUctar  qood  bob  ait 

nrimn  pnpt«r  pkiloaopU- 
MB  dianpliDu  BJUm  do^ 
triliani  halxri.  Ad  ea 
enim  qun-  ^up^«  rniioofm 
aunt,    faonio    aoa  debet 


 8,  S3:  AltiofB  to  a* 

qtUMieria.  6ed  ea  qua 
ntioni  aubduntur,  auf- 
fieipnUr     traduntur  in 

ghilo«opljici_<  Oiitriplinia. 
uperfluuin  iKitur  videtur 
imtor  pUloMitlueBi  diB> 
•ipUBBa  bUbib  doetiiBBm 
hBberi. 

flL  Prvterea.  dotHrina  non  po- 
test emr  niii  dr  cnte;  nihil 
enim  sriiur  nii»i  vcnim. 
quod  cum  ente  coovcrti- 
tur.  8sd  da  obibUnu  ta^ 
Ubm  traatatur  ia  diaei- 
pitnia  philoaophieia  et 
etiam  de  Dto;  uade  <pu»- 
dam  nar^  p^lilrx•ophi■^  dici- 
tur  tricoli>^-iji.  MVP  KctPtitia 
divina,  ut  uatcl  per  Phil- 
oaopbum  la  6  Metaph. 
(com.  3).  Nob  fuil  isftur 
Btetaaarium  pnalar  bUI> 
oaophieaa  diartpliBaa  BBBa 
docUinaxn  hab«ri. 

S*d  eoatra  Mrt  quod  dicitur  2  ad 
Tioioth.,  3.  16:  Oniaia 
acriptura  divinitun  in- 
muMtm  Btilia  aat  ad  tlocrn- 
mOB,  ad  afiuenctum.  ad 
•oniiMaduin,  ad  rrudi- 
anhuB.  ad  juRiiiiara. 
Beriptura  aut(>in  di\-initus 
faupirata  non  pertinet  ad 
philoaophicaa  dincipliaaa, 
qua  aunt  w«uDdum  hu- 
manaoi  rationpin  inwnt». 
I'lilr  iiriiiir  vot  pTwtrr 
phiio'aiphirin  discipliiian 
i>«ae  aliam  urii'ntiam  di%-in* 
tun  iaqy'ntam. 
Rccpondao  dieendum  quod, 
necenarium  (uit  ad  Im- 
manam  aalutem  aaaa  doo* 
tritmni  qtmindam  grciin- 
dum  r  I'  V  o  I  a  t  i  o  n  (■  tn 
divinaiu  pnpt«  philonopii- 
ieaa  diaeiplinaa  qua)  ra- 
tioBfl  bumana  inreatt- 
■Hltar.  PrinioqiiidrmquiB 
BMBO  ordinatur  ad  Deum 
lieat  nd  fiunndam  fin«-m, 
i^uj  corr.pn  hcnsionrm  rn- 
tionia  exredit,  aprumlum 
Ulud  laai.  S4.  4:  Oculua 
Don  vidit.  Dcua,  absque  te, 


We  proee-xl  thus  to  the  finit 
artiele: 

Objeotioo  1 . — It  aeema  that,  b»> 

aidra  philoaophieal  aeicaoe, 
we  have  no  need  of  any 
iiarthor  knowlrdne.  Man 
plmulil  ri'jt  wfL  In  know 
wbat  ia  above  reason:  Snsk 
aot  tita  thiags  that  ara  too 
bifh  for  tbee  (Eoeltta.,  iii, 
22).  But  whatever  ia  aot 
above  reaaon  ia  fully 
trpBt4Hl  of  in  nhiloaopbical 
Bcicncf.  Toerefore  aoy 
other  knowledce  beaidea 
philcaoiiliiaBl   «d«Ma  to 


Oportet  eaee  pra-coitnittim 
honimibus,  ijui  mdii 
tentioofs  et  aclionn^  <ir- 
beat  ordinarc  in  finetn. 
Uade  npreaaarium  fuit 
bomiai  ad  aalutrm  quod  oi 
Dota  fiereat  oucdam  par 
tyvylat.ioBammviMJB  ifim 

duot. 

Ad  ea  ctiam  que  dr  Deo  rationo 
bumaaa  inveatigari  po»- 
aiiBt,    Bacaaaarhim  fuit 
em  iBstnd  Kvela- 

tionp  di>-inn:  quia  vpHtaa 
dc  I '  I  i  r  ml  V  1  i-ni  in- 
vrstiKata,  a  pauci-.  el  [hT 
longiim  trnipu-i,  i  r  uni 
adniixtioD)-  ni  u  1  t  o  r  u  ni 
•rrorum  homini  provea^ 
tvt :  a  cujux  tamea  veritat'B 
eocaitioae  dependet  tola 
homiria  aaluji,  que  in  Dro 
•at.  Ut  imtur  aalu^  hoinini- 
bttsetronvrnirntiu^rt  rcr- 
this  proveniat.nccniKBri  uoj 
foH  a«od  de  diviaia  per 
dhrlBBiB  TOvelatioBen  in- 
alruerentur.  Nt'ocaanriuin 
ilritur  fuit,  pnrler  philo- 
M>|)hlrai>  iliM-iplinaM  <|UB! 
p«'r  rafionrm  iiivi-xtigBn* 
tur,  nacraai  dootnnam  per 
bahaii. 


Objeetioa  2. — ^Ftartber.  kaoirl* 
edge  eaa  oaly  be  eoa- 
rvrned  with  being,  for 
nothing  eaa  be  koown.  aave 
what  ia  true;  aad  all  that 
ia,  ia  true.  But  everythiag 
iBBt  ia,  ia  I  rented  of  in 
pUloaoptiiral  science— 
even  OrKi  him-iclf — no  that 
llii-n-  (!<  B  part  a(  phi- 
lo»opby  called  lhculoK>'i  or 
the  Diviae  acienoa.  aa 
AriatoUe  haa  proved. 
Therefore,  beaidea  philo> 
aophieal  acicnce.  there  ia  ix> 
np«d  of  any  further  knowl- 
edjte. 

On  the  contrary,  it  ia  aaid:  All 
Scripture  taapired  of  Ood 
ia  prt))i(able  to  t««ob,  to 
teprovf .  tn  correct,  to  ia- 
atniri  in  ju^ttoe  (II  Tfnt., 
iii,  Ifi).  Soripiiire,  ia- 
apircd  of  C!rHl.  i«  no  part  of 
philnmpbicat  a  c  i  e  n  c  e  , 
which  ha«  bf«a  built  up  by 
human  reaaoo.  Therefore, 
it  ia  uwful  that,  beaidea 
pbiloaophical  arieaee.  there 
ahoold  be  other  haawledae. 
i.  «..  faHpiNd  «l  Gad. 


that.  It  wa«  neeeaaary 
for  OMUi'a  aalvation  that 
then  abould  be  a  knowl- 
edge revealed  by  God.  be- 
■ides  philoaophical  acieaoe 
built  up  Vy  hiunan  reaaoa. 
Firat,  indeed,  hecauae  awn 
ia  ordained  to  Ood,  aa  to  an 
cad  that  aorpaaaea  the 
fiBBp  of  hia  reaaoa.  The 
ej-e  hath  not  aeen,  he- 
aides  Thee,  O  God.  what 
thing*  Thou  haat  prepared 
for  them  that  wait  for 
Tboe  (laa.,  Ixiv.  4).  But 
the  ead  muat  first  bo 
ItaowB  by  mro  who  are  to 
direct  their  thounht*  and 
actii'ii"  to  t\i>-  I'liA-  Ilcnct* 
it  was  m-c<-iwjiry  for  the  Mil- 
vation  of  mao  that  certain 
trutha  which  eioeed  huauui 
reaaon  ahould  ba  aaade 
known  to  hin  kgr  DMaa 
RevdatioB. 


Eveo  B«  regards  those  truths 
about  God  which  human 
leason  eould  )i:ivr'  liiaoov- 
tred,  it  was  uvr>  ^-^ry  tliat 
man  ahould  Vh-  tnught  hy  a 
Divine  Revelation;  because 
the  truth  altout  God  auch 
aa  rt'oatin  nmld  discover, 
would  only  be  known  by  a 
km,  aad  that  after  a  mc 
tioie.  aad  with  tlw 


ture  of  maay  amiB. 
Whereaa  man'e  wMe  aal- 

vntion.  which  i«  in  Oorl. 
d<-(wndi«  upon  'Ar  kiii.ul- 
iHi((e  of  thi.s  Iriilli.  Tlifn- 
fore,  ia  order  that  the  sal- 
vation of  men  might  tw 
liroiiplit  utioiit  more  litly 
und  iiiurt-  hur»'ly,  it  vum 
nco  wiirv  ihnt  they  should 
!«■  titiislit  Divinp  Tnitha 
by  Divine  Itevelatioo.  It 


Ad  primom  ergo  dieeathm, 
quod,  Keet  ea  que  soat 
altiora  honiinii*  roKnitiooe 
aoa  aiat  ab  homine  per  iBr 
tiOBaai  iBquinada,  aoat 
tameB  a  Deo  revelata.  au^ 
eipienda  per  lidem:  unde 
et  ibidem  (Recli..  III.  25), 
aubflilur:  Plurimn  supra 
wnsuni  hotninum  oatenaa 
aunt  tibi.     Et  in  hujua- 


Ad  secundum  dicrndum  quod 
diverSB  rnlio  ropnoncibili^ 

diverritatcm  acientiarum 
ladoeit.  Eamdem  eaim 
aoaefurionem  demoaatrat 
aatrolo^i<<.    -^t  natunlia. 

puta  qu'j-l  ii  rra  est  ro- 
tunda; He<l  aitUoloKua  per 
tnediuro  matbcniaticuin. 
id  est,  a  materia  ab- 
etraetum;  naturalia  au- 
tera  per  medium  eirea 
Btatenam  conaideratum. 
Uade  nihil  |Mt>hibei  de 
eiadem  de  quibua  philo- 
aophicar  <li>ciplinJB  trac- 
tant,  secundum  quod  sunt 
cocnoeeibitia  lumine  natu- 
rafU  rationia.  etiam  aliam 
seientiam  traetare,  aecuB- 
dum  quod  eocaoacuBtar 
I  u  ni  i  n  c  divine"  revela- 
tioiii",  I  ndi'  ttK'olocia, 
qus  ud  sarram  doctrinam 
pertinet.  diffcrt,  seeundum 
fenua,  ab  ilia  tbcolona 
QiMt    pan  phUaaopBHa 


aoienoe  built  up  by  leaacMii 
than  ahauM  ba  a  aaerea 
a  o  i  e  a  e  e  iearat  thaoaib 

Revelation. 
Bepl.t  (ibjrction  1. — Although 
thosf>  thinK<  which  are  l>e- 
yimd  tnaiif"  knowlciico 
may  not  Ijc  nought  for  by 
■aaa  through  hu  reaaao. 
aeeerthelees.  onee  tboy  an 
revealed  by  God  they  must 
be  accepted  by  faith. 
Henee,  the  saned  text 
continues:  For  many  things 
are  shown  to  thcc  above  the 
BBdantaadlBK  of  mao 
(Eeeiua.,  til,  25).  Aad  la 
this  the  aacred  wience  eoa* 
ainta. 

Reply  Objrrtinn  2  -  .'Sciences 
arc  diffi  n  nti.itcd  nrcortl- 
ing  to  the  various  means 
thraugh  which  icaowledge 
is  obtained.  The  aatnmo* 
mer  and  the  physieist  ix>tb 
may  prove  the  same  coo- 
clusion  -  that  the  earth,  for 
irisiiiiirc.  ia  round;  thf 
tronoDicr  by^  means  of 
nuitbemattes  (i.e.,  alMrtraet- 
iag  from  matter),  but  the 
phyaieist  b\-  means  of  mat- 
ter  itself.  Hence  there  ia  no 
rea-Hon  why  tho!«-  thinir* 
whii-h  rtiii\  1  li'iirtii  froiu 
philcsophical  wiencc,  no  far 
as  thev  can  be  known  by 
aaturaJ  reason.may  not  also 
be  taught  ua  by  another 
science  ao  far  aa  they  fall 
within  rcvilnfion.  Hence 
th'-oliigv  lui  luili  d  in  .'^urn  il 
Docthae  difTcrs  in  kind 
from  that  theoloi^  whiah 
ia  part  of  philoaoimy. 


chat  ImUm 


no  BeeeanaiT 

fHIIHIsafWiMU 


Boi.LANDisrTS.  Acta  SS.,  VII  Mar.;  Ht  Jnt;n.  \omrnr!  II  (I 
bruck,  1000).  30H:  Murtieh.  Hi»l  nrr  Jei  maUrct  oinHnux  d> 
rOdrsdss  FF.  Prtehtwt  <.Paris.  mU) ;  Chkvaubb,  Rtvertmr*  dtm 
tourtet  *M»lorigw««  du  moiim  Agt,  II  (2nd  cd.,  Paris,  1007).  447 
Rqq  ;  rrnERwca,  tr.,  Hist,  of  Pkxlotophy,  I  (New  York.  ISKW), 
442.  .Si;HTiLi..vNOBa,  /?.  Thomat  (f  Aquxn.  II  (Parid.  1910).  :iH7; 
Pkbrikr,  The  Rtritttl  nf  ScKoUtslic  Phihtophu  (New  York.  19tif»), 
249. 

On  Life  and  Worka. — The  earliest  biographers  were  Pr.xra 
Cam  (d.  1310  or  1348),  Wiluam  dk  Tocco  (d.  nV>out  132^). 
Ptolo«bo  or  LvcCA  (a.  1337).  and  Bbrnard  Gkiimnis  (d. 
13.11).  Caia,  Li/;  ia  printed  in  PbOmmrb,  Fonie*  rtia  8. 
Thoma  (Toulouae,  IBll):  Tooco  is  given  in  Aria  SS.  In  vol.  I 
of  the  l.VvS  Venetian  edition  of  the  Summa  ii  founil  the  same 
Life,  viz.,  Aulh'irui  Tito  n.  p.  Fr.  Ouil.  de  Thnrro  aullin'-e ,  i,'ui  fum 
Tuiil,  ft  auditil  legmlrm  et  jtradicantem;  Auric  jrriviutft  r<1iUi. 
GEBAROtNi  OB  Frachrto  (d.  1371),  Vila  Fratrum  Orit.  Prtrii.,  ed. 
ReicBBBT  (Louvain,  1806).  Notioea  of  these  biocraphera  an< 
givaa  la  Bcbakd.  script.  Ord.  Pmi.  CPMia.  171<.*  211.  ul.so  an  ex- 
teaaiva  aceoum  of  St.  Thomas  aad  Ma  writtag*.  I.  -71  sqq.  8t. 
Al«TOJ*lMtl«  and  \at4US  Alj;xandi!H  are  nuniix  red  niiionitst  the 
bioi^rapheni.  l  oi  !u)N,  mr  Jc  .s'.  Thumnn  il' Aij'itn,  aitr  un 
txpoai  d«  to  (locirxnr  tt  »r«  oucraur.t  (Pari.'s  1740)  ik  a  mine  of 
valuable  information.  Vielmi^m.  D»  D.  Th.  Atptin.  dtxtrina  et 
smjrfM  (Padua.  1.W4;  Venice.  1576;  Brescia.  1748;  Vienna.  1703); 
DRNirir..  />i>  ('rtirn-joMfm  dss  AftMslaOsrs  (Berlin.  1685): 
Archtt  far  Lilerr.tur  un.l  KirrlktnofehitAlt  dt*  MtittHtilten.  II 
(Berlin,  1H.H41);  DE>tirix-CH.\TEt.Al!«.  CharivlnHum  t'nir.  Pari' 
ti*n*i*  tl'nri-i.  1880-91);  (.'lir.v  aueh,  f  "mm/. ■(;!!(■  rr\h'iur  rfcj  1 
avtref  de  S.  Th.  d'A<iuin  (liontans,  1SS6);  .Manihi.nnet.  .Surer  de  j 
Brahanl:  SeriU  aulKrniimet  (sec  above)  anri  L«t  hiret  dociomnx 
dt  S.  Th.  d-Aquin  in  Jiew.  ThtmiiMte  (1000).  XVII.  507-608; 
FRioRRin,  Vua  di  &  ftaiaie  (Itonae,  1615.  1668):  Wkrner.  Drr 
heil.  Thoma»  tnn  jffMfao  (RatiabOB.  1858);  Db  Groot,  Het  Lrrrn 
mn  dm  H.  Thomai  mn  Aij^iinm  (Anntrrdam.  IKSJ;  I'irieht, 
1007);  nARElt.l,E,  Hx'i  S.  Tit.  (/Mvuin  iPnris.  l.M*..  IW. 
lSfi2);  DiDioT.  Le  linrtrur  An,j*lique  (Lille,  IHUi);  VaCOUav,  l.t/e 
antl  l^houm  e/  .S'.  Thoma*  0/  At/utn  (2  vols.,  I.ondon,  1871-  72; 
abridged,  in  one  vol.,  London,  1S7.5);  Kavanai;oh.  The  Life  of  S. 
Th,  4g«MMa  (London.  1890);  Conwat,  5(.  Thtma»  .\quina* 
(Laadoaand  New  York,  loil). 

Commentaries. — The  princiiwil  commentator*  on  St.  Thom!«»*a 
works  are:  .St.  .\.nti)MM  «.  Hannes,  Dilu'art,  Cajetan,  Ca- 
i-Hnii  CK,  CoNTF.N.sos-,  CdNKT,  JoHN  or  ."^T.  Thomas,  I.roo, 

M»:i>!S<,  I'onKKTA  (('AriLVll,  .^\|.^VA^■T|(  KSSKH  (w>eSAI.%l\V- 

■ncK.sficH  ANU  ('iiMrurTK.saKH),  Soto,  f<rAKk;«.  -Stivkhteh,  .Svt.- 
viua,  ToLRTHs.  Vaucmtia.  VAaQtru,  Victoria.  I-'hancis.  The 
foUowing  have  appeawd  sinee  the  puhlieatinii  of  the  Mlrrni 
Pntrit  ( 1871(1 :  HfoNpKSf^irHi-.  f..r«fnrn/.  >n  F'"  /'.  .s'.  T'm'l.  .S. 
Th.  .4^in.  (Home.  I'.HI-'c  Unmr,  JASfwfNs,  .Si.m.  Tl.fl. 
modum  Commrnl.  in  .lyuin.  .Sum,  (Horn.',  IS'M.t,  l*A<ji  f:T, 

Ihnp.  Thru!.,  tru  Commrnl.  in  .Sum.  Throt.  Tl'<"n<r  it^iiehe,', 
1 803-1  (MXl);  I'itotica.  Comment,  fran^nu  lutiral  de  la  Som$n4 
flMM.  da  a.  Tk.  d'd««m  (Touloaae.  IWM  ewt.) :  8atom4.  tm  ftum. 
nmi  It  m  tS  min*vmm  IMmm^mt  -««» 
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nixrata,  Indlofla.  SpMlal  Trp«tiM>ii. — PKixm  op  Bbroamo, 

Tabula  Aurea  in  omnia  oprm  S.  Th.  Aquin.  (lato  e<)..  pHrma, 
\HS3);  .Mrnirrji  (dk  Meuh  ih^  Num.  Throl.  S.  Th.  A-^y::.  '  r- 
mali*  Kcplicaiio  (OfW  t<<l.,  Viro,  185tiMi2),  (ivcs  the  whole 
b>uminj»  in  ■yUaciatio  form.  VaJuable  indioea  arv  giv«Q  in  all 
Kood  fditioiu  of  Opera  Omnia  and  of  the  Summa  ntolooica, 
I'huN,  in  Migiu!  cditiona  of  the  Summa  the  following  are  found: 
[.  lie  prcteipuU  rebut;  II.  In  Script.  Sacram  (all  textn  citpd  in  the 
.S'l/rnwi  nnl  Supiilrmrni):  III.  Ad  prtTripua  duttriiur  ChriM, 
..);'''■■■  //'--'■''"■'  ( luT-'tif'H  r»'ful«-<l  iu  tlx-  .Sumwvji;  \.  Dt 

A'liiUi^m  (t'xpluQulioas  of  npporcnl  coatnulirtioiu) ;  VI.  Aup. 
Hunruri  Axiomata  de  tacrammtit,  ScAcma  de  Saeram,  Calacki*- 
mut  Cathoticitt;  V'll.  Catnlogu*  Audorvm  a  D.  Th.  Ijaudatorum 
pben,  poeU,  poatilT^,  counriU,  Fathont  inrntioD{*d  in  ths 
l);  Vlfr  Index  in  Epitt.  et  Sra»q.  Dominiearum.  Bc«- 
THIER,  L'EtnrIf  df  la  Sommt  TM<J.  dr  S.  ThunuiK  d'  Ai/<uu  i  I'nrit, 
19(Mii;  T'lhulr  ftinUtnatita  et  ti/noplidr  lotiu^^  Swn.  Th,..',  iFri- 
bourjc,  ISf'vt);  Tahulm  tiftltm.  *t  tynopt.  totiiu  Sum.  Vont.  O'eni. 
(Paris.  lOOO):  Lipicna,  Amp.  DmIp.  nkvHmtiOT  mUHat  dmnan- 
ttnua  (Rome.  1883). 

For  diaeuaiioiM  reiatinc  to  St.  Thoinaa  and  the  Tmmacutato 
Coaoeptioo:  Cajbtan,  h  S  P.,  Q.  97.  a.  t;  De  Conreptu  li.  V.; 
PoRnerTA,  In  ,»  P.  Q.  97.  i  ?.  .lowvM  a  St.  Tiiomv.  Dr  Ai>pr<-h. 
Doct.  S.  Th.  di»p.  'I.  J:  Ai.kxavdcb  >JaT.\u«.  //is/.  An/..  «.rf. 
XIII  rt  XI\';  lir  Krr-irtbun  Jixinnil  de  Mont'  t,:tLa :  ( 'i iKM)i.r)l. 
.Sent.  S.  Thomiz  de  immunitale  B.  V.  a  peccttti  ith/i  n  i/.  <  hihr  (ri'- 

Rrinu^J  in  vol.  XXV,  Parma  ed.  of  St.  Thomas's  wurksj .  Ecallb 
I  Comp.  of  BiLLiTART.  Sum.  Summm  8.  Th.,  T.  II,  pp.  311  aqq. 
(Paris,  1H.H9):  BEirmiKR  In  Appmtd.  to  VBtudt  de  la  Somm* 
TMoL,  399  aqtj.,  who  citfw<  rnanv  aulhnrn,  not  DominicanK.  Kiving 
inUTprrtattons  favourable  to  .St.  rhoiiiii.*;  .Sp^da.  .4«inui</r^- 
»ione*  in  opua  Ami.  Malon,  de  dotjiniUe  Imm.  Cone.  (Uuiiii-.  1802); 
RorABD  DE  Card.  L'Ordre  dea  Prkre^  Pricheura  el  L' ImmaruU* 
Conception  (Brti**!.*,  1854).  On  the  othfr  hand  many  .^uthoT^ 
liotdwtlwr  that  St.  Thomas  did  not  teach  the  IminKrulitt<-  Con- 
OTptiaa  or  that  his  opinion  in  doubtful. 

Amooctt  dogm»tjro-(lt>vi>tional  tr«ati.'Wis  bcaidos  works  alrrady 
eiteil  (abovo  IV)  the  fi>ni)wuii{  may  be  mentioned:  Mii\HD. 
iiriiulta  S.  Th.  Aqu\n  ten  m'dUnlifnta  ex  operibut  S.  Th.  (2  vol<  , 
PariK.  DM)?):  Mo.vsAURt,  Expotitinn  du  Dogme  Catholique  (Pari 4, 
1873-90):  J\NV|RR,  Sxpotition  de  la  momU  cathulu/ue  {H  vtA^., 
Paria,  1903- 10);  SchwaUM.  J>  Ckri*t  d'aprit  S.  Thomas  d'Ai/u"* 
(Pluia,  1910):  De  m  Barrr,  />a  StoraU  ifapria  S.  Thomat  et  Ua 
tKMooirmt  fC'ilnxUirif  (Pans,  1011);  Moho'itt.  Der  Spender 
der.  htil.  ."i^trrttmf  nJr  n-jfA  .  .  .  der  hrtl.  F/i  >tih  i  Fri'iburjf, 
LHSfi);  Miruilxjie  dfJi  heil.  Thnmna  t.  Aqtnn  (rmbiirK,  1K78*; 
Rfili(»«BT-MA.*'*rttTi,iA,  Trnitf  de  In  rf-rilnlAe  <rrrii,«ori,  d'apri.r  /••.t 
principea  de  S.  Thomtti  (Paris,  1911);  It.  Th.  .4yu>n.  Offictum 
Apuhk.  AdtdlUtl  Ana.  Dod.  manita  el  preeea  (Pani,  1901)  oon- 
UiiM  ttt.  ThnouM's  ndvice  to  xtudenta.  On  Thi<  .Vngt-jie  War- 
fare, a  confraternity  established  in  honour  of  St.  Thotnai':<  purity 
and  the itinlli' of  purity,  sec  Ada  SS.  VII  Mar.;  Mobtikr.  Iltnt. 
den  malirei  of-n.  de  lU'hdrr  dr»  Fr^rra  Prt^heuri,  II  (Parw,  UK).!), 
yri:  The  Anyrlir  (hiulr,       1  /j.-miMVui  Filher  (Ho-<ton,  1H09). 

SuramariPfl  o(  St.  Thomas'/)  pbiJu«}phy  are  civcn  in  all  //■'*- 
loriea  0/  Philotopku:  nlao  in  Jocroain.  Im  PML  de  S.  Th.  d'Ai/uin 
(2  vols..  Paris.  18158):  Crolvt,  Ooet.  Philoa.  d*  8.  Th.  d^Atptin. 
d'apr^a  It  Dr.  StoerU  (Paris,  ISM);  Mai-mim.  St.  Thomat  rt  la 
I'hilotiophie  CarltJiiennt  (2  vols.,  Pari.t,  ));  Gakiiiku,  />i  Phil, 
dr  .S.  Thomna  (4  vol*..  Paris.  IH!»2-?>ai;  Sk.rtii.hmu.h.  .S'.  77i,.m.i« 
d' .\tjmn  Vi  vols.,  Parii.  KtlO):  (.iOVz\i,r.t,  Ph<l.  flrmrnt.irxii  (3 
voN.,  .Matlrid,  1H(W;  7th  p<1..  IHUl);  RitwiMt  nobr,!  Ui  Ft/o*.//!/!  de 
a.  Tomaa  (Manila.  1864:  Madrid.  1880):  Baludioe  retit/ioeoe^  filo- 
toJir^M,  nrntificna  f  eocitUe*  (Madrid,  1H73):  Ziouara,  Saggxo  «ia 
prinapii  del  Tmdilionaliamn  (Viterbo,  IHfl.));  loKM,  Propadeutica 
adS,  Thcol.  (ViterlM..  \SSl):  Idem,  Summa  PhiUiiophita  (3  vol*.. 
Rome,  1S7'1:  7th  n<i.,  Paris,  IHH'J);  Idkm.  0*arrrmioni  au  alcunt 
intrrprrlmiiiTii  di  (1.  C.  Ubagha  sitti'  idrdkgiii  di  S,  Tomwuxu 
d" Aquino  (Viu-rbo,  IS70);  locu.  DeU't  luce  inteUeauale  *  drW 
OntaUtritma  —cumdo  ta  duttrina  di  S.  SmmmmI.  «  T»mmau  rf'^tfimt 

J 9  yoia..  Rome,  1874);  InsM.  De  menL  CmeUK  VimnentU  ta  <!•• 
\nirndo  doqmale  unionia  animt  hum^nir  earn  corp,>re  (llotn", 
I87.S):  l.r.pioi,  Bxnmrn  phil^theologicum  de  OntolnfftJimo  (Ix)uvain, 
1871);  Optiarulra  philim'^vhiqu-A,  tr.  Vinvov  (Pnri<,  lH!f!»);  Kle- 
mrntii  philnAopfii^r  rfiritlCinr  f.-f/i'-'i  1  l.oiivaill.  IS7."i);  OrU"/"t/"> 
(Louvain,  1877);  C^^am^llo|^^a  (Louvuin,  1S79);  FaROM,  Eludes 
■MfoMpWaiM*  pMP  tmlMriMP  Ih  iMoriM  dfAritttU  «<  &  I^Immu 
(8  vote.,  nuia,  1887-1902):  FSOoaaAT.  Etm  amp  In  ^MrtM 
politiquea  dr  S.  Thttmaa  (Paris,  1837):  MnRni7B,  Queationt  d*o)lla- 
Ingie:  Hwira  auT  S.  Thomna  (Lyons,  1870):  Aubcbt.  />i  paycetogU 
Thomiatt  et  tea  thiarira  m'fifnra  tl.yon-*.  VMYiW  O'N'kili.^  \'W 
Thinoa  and  Old  in  S.  Thumn  Ivu^'/i',  [•ilr.i.i.  (I.on  lf.n.  I'.'fi'ii; 
Walker.  Bamy  om  Ike  origin  0/  knowledge  .Accordinn  la  the  Phi- 
k9»pMtt  «t  St.  rWwM  iLpiwkMit  l«8>:i)cBiniACHBR.  Th*  Know 
•UfiMM  «/  God.  Ai  WmaltoH  $9  IIU  Theory  0/  Knowlodoe  in  St. 
Thamae  (Notre  Dame,  1905) 

For  St.  Thomas  and  8n<-t  i\  D  ielrines. — Bcrwalm.  /  ,  m 
philotophie  aociaU  (Paris,  1010).  Rivci  an  excfllont  bililiiii!r:i|ihy 
on  p.  ivii;  Lbo  XIII,  Enctirlirah,  .f.'f.vii  /'.I'rt.,  Q<i,xl  .l/xju- 
toUci  nutnerii:  ImmortaU  Dei;  Sapienttir  Chriattantr;  Rerum 
MtmrntmiOtnum  de  Communi.  in  The  Great  Bneyrliral  latere  of 
Leo  Xtn  (N««  York,  lUan :  Schadb,  Die  EiotnlumaUhrt  narh 
Thoma*  ton  Awtnwtdde^m  mo-lrrnen  Snriali/mut  (Freiburg,  180S): 
WaI.TKR,  DatBittlUhum  narh  ,lrr  !.,t,r-  r/ci  hi.  Thnmaa  ton  Aquin 
und  det  .Snrialiamua  (Fr-  iliiifK.  A vtonmpv*.  />i>  .'^tnnfa- 

Irhrr  iliK  Thnn^ia  ron  .^quxn  (I.<'inxiv:.  Iv'ilh;  hisuNc,  !),t  Ui.f- 
tatt,  De  Heaimine  Prineipum.  ton  Thomas  ton  Aquin  (Bonn,  1894); 
Blum  in  Bmvclapedia  of  Social  Rtfyrm;  AntST  io  Aigraw'a 
Dictionary  of  Politieal  Economy. 

PericxIicaU.  -.Many  articles  on  St.  Thomaa'a  dootliM  have 
been  puhlishetl  in  the  following  Reviews:  ,4nmife«  dt  PUheoplnt 
ChHtmme  (Paria,  1831 — ):  La  CieiM  CattoUat  (novMioe  and 
Raw.  IMP— »;  Wtmim  tU^mtn  CPlaria.  tM>);  hOamyhitAm 


Jokihudi  (Fulda,  VjSli  );  Smet  Thomas  Blatter  (R»tL  

1SS8 — ):  Rrtur  7  '<>mi*(f  (Paris.  1893>;  /?«tm«~  Nfo-Srvdnnirue 

(I^juvaiti,  1M94  1;  Rrrur  'Ira  Seienett   PhilotopKiquea  rt  Th*v- 

logiquta  (Kain,  11HJ7  -);  Cathitlie  UnnrraUy  BuUttin  (Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  1804  );  Cienta  Tomiaia  (Madrid.  1010  ). 

For  additional  bibliacraphy  are  Albertcs  MAONca.  BuaaBO; 
Ptawawsr;  PUacmm,  Oaan  or;  Neo-Scaobaancani: 

D.  J.  Kekhwvt. 

Thomas  Becket,  Saint,  mart\T,  Arr1il)ish<>n  of 
Caaterbury,  b.  at  London,  21  Dec,  IIW''':  <1.  at 
Caatorbunr,  29  Dec.,  1170.  St.  Thoniji.s  wa.-  »>orn  of 
parents  who,  ooming  from  Normaady,  bad  aetikd  in 
England  some  years  previouflly.  No  rclianm  can  be 
I  (1  u]n>u  the  l(?gend  that  hi.s  inotlifr  wju*  a  Sarac*  n. 
It)  after  lif(>  his  hiimblf  birth  wius  mafic  tho  svibjrcf  of 
8])itofulcoininpnt,  though  hiH parents  werr  not  jK-as-ants, 
but  pooploof  some  mark,  and  from  his  c:irli««st  years 
their  son  had  been  well  taugltt  and  had  aasocia'.cd 
with  gentlefolk.  He  learned  to  read  at  Merton  Ab- 
bey and  then  nttidied  in  Paris.  On  leaving  school  he 
employtHl  liiiiis<  If  in  .secn'tarial  work,  first  with  Sir 
Richer  de  IWinle  and  tlien  with  his  kinfiniun,  Oslw  rt 
Iluitdeniers,  who  wa.s  " Jiistiri:ir "  of  London.  StuiM  - 
where  about  the  year  11  tl,  under  circumHtanocs  that 
are  variously  related,  he  entered  the  service  of  Theo- 
bald, Archbishop  of  Canterbur>',  and  in  that  house- 
hold he  won  his  master's  favour  and  eventually  b^ 
(•!i!ii(>  tin"  ino,st  tniHlrd  of  all  his  rk-rks.  .\  desfription 
I  iiilMKlicd  in  the  Iix  landie  Saga  and  <i('rived  probably 
from  Robert  of  Cricklade  given  a  vivid  portraii  of  him 
at  this  period.  "To  look  upon  he  was  altm  cf  growth 
and  pale  of  hue,  with  dark  hair,  a  long  noee,  and  n 
straight  ly  featured  face.  Blithe  of  cnunteonnce  WM 
he,  winning  and  lovealjle  in  his  convorsationj  frank  of 
speech  in  hi.**  discnurses,  but  slightly  stuttrrinn  in  his 
talk,  wi  k«H'n  of  diHcernmcnt  and  underHtamiing  that 
he  could  always  make  dilhcult  c, nest  ions  phiin  after  a 
wise  manner."  Theobald  reougnixed  his  capacity, 
made  use  of  him  in  many  delieate  negotiations,  and. 
after  allowing  him  to  go  ?or  a  year  to  study  civil  and 
canon  law  at  Bologna  and  Auxerre,  ordaine<l  him 
deacon  in  11.") t,  after  iMslowing  iipi>n  liiin  wni'ral 
preferments,  the  most  important  trf  which  was  the 
Archdeaconry  of  Canteibuiy  (we  Radford,  "TboniM 
of  London",  p.  53).^ 

It  was  just  at  Uiis  period  that  King  Rtephen  died 
and  the  ycning  monarch  Henry  II  became  unques- 
tioned ma.ster  of  the  kingdom.  He  took  "Thoma.s  of 
lyomion",  !ks  Becket  wius  then  nii>st  commonly  rail.  •!. 
fur  his  chancellor,  and  in  that  oihce  Thomas  at  the  i 
of  thirty-dx  became,  with  t  he  possible  exception  of  ( 
justiciar,  the  most  powerful  subject  in  Uenrjr's  wide 
dominions.  The  chroniclers  speak  with  wonder  of  the 
relations  which  exi.'sttHi  between  tin;  chancellor  and  the 
sovereign,  who  wius  twelve  years  his  junior.  People 
declared  that  "  they  h.id  but  one  hran  iiidone  t:iii;i}". 
Often  the  king  and  his  minister  Ix-liaved  like  two 
8chooU>oys  at  ]>lay.  But  ^though  they  bunted  er 
rode  at  the  head  of  an  army  together  it  was  no  mm 
eomradeehip  in  pastime  which  united  them.  Both 
were  hard  workers,  and  both,  we  may  believe,  liad  the 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  deei)lv  at  heart.  W  hethfT 
the  rh;iii('<  Hnr,  who  wa.H  after  :ili  the  elder  tnan,  was 
the  true  oni^nator  of  the  adwinisirative  reforms 
which  nenr>'  introduced  cannot  now  be  clearly  deter- 
m  i  ikhI  .  In  nwDT  matteis  thcj  «nr  eje  to  eye.  The 
king's  imperfal  vwws  and  love  of  splendour  were  quite 
to  the  taste  of  his  minister.  ^Vhen  Tliomas  went  to 
France  in  ll.W  to  neg<ttiate  a  marriage  treaty,  he 
travelled  with  such  iKimj)  f  ha?  (he  fieople  said:  "ffthis 
he  only  the  ehanoelior  what  must  be  the  glory  of  the 
king  liiiiisi  if?" 

In  1153  Thomas  acted  as  justice  itinerant  in  three 
counties.  In  1159  he  seems  to  haw  been  the  chief 
orcanizer  of  Henrk''a  ex|>e<lition  to  Toulouse,  upon 
which  he  accompanied  him,  and  though  it  seems  to  be 
untrue  that  the  impoet  nf  "mutafgii''^**^  amiuA  Smiu, 
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existence  for  that  occasion  (Round,  "Feudal  Eng- 
land", 2(58-73),  still  Tliomas  uiKloulitodly  pn's8«>d  on 
the  exaction  of  this  money  conlrihution  in  lieu  of  mili- 
tar>'  urnice  and  cnforccMl  it  nKiiinHt  ecrlehiasl  ics  in 
siicti  a  wav  that  bitter  comphunt^  were  made  of  the 
disproportionately  hea\'y  bunli-n  thus  imijosed  upon 
the  Church.  In  the  military  oncrations  Thomas  took 
a  leading  part,  and  Gamier,  a  French  chronicler,  who 
lived  to  write  of  the  virtues  of  St.  Tliomas  and  his 
martyTdom,  declares  that  in  these  encountors  he  t«aw 
him  unhorse  many  French  knight.s.  Deacon  though 
ho  was,  he  led  the  moflt  daring  attacks  in  person,  and 
Edward  Grim  also  gives  us  to  underHtand  that  in  lay- 
ing waste  thp  enemy's  country  wiih  fin*  and  sword  the 
chancellor's  principles  did  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  commanders  of  his  time.  Hut 
although,  as  men  then  reported,  "he  put  off  the  arch- 
deacon ",  in  this  and  other  ways,  he  was  vety  far  from 
aasuiuing  the  hoen- 
tious  manners  of  those 
around  him.  No 
word  was  ever 
breatheil  against  his 
personal  purity.  Foul 
conduct  or  foul 
speech,  lying  or  un- 
cnastity  were  hateful 
to  him,  and  on  occa- 
sion he  punished 
them  severely.  He 
Boema  at  all  times  to 
have  had  clear  prin- 
ciples with  regard  to 
the  claims  of  the 
Church,  and  even 
during  this  periinl  of 
his  chancellorship  he 
more  than  once 
risked  Henry's  griev- 
ous displeasure.  For  example,  he  opposed  the  dis- 
pensation which  Henry  for  poUtical  reasons  extorted 
from  the  pope,  and  strove  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
Mary,  Abbess  of  Romsey,  to  Matthew  of  Boulogne. 
But  to  the  very  limits  of  what  his  conscience  pennit- 
ted,  Thomas  identified  hims«>lf  with  his  master's  in- 
terests, and  Tennyscjn  is  true  to  history  when  he 
makes  the  archbishop  say : 

I  served  our  Theobald  well  when  I  was  with  him: 

I  8er>'ed  King  Henr>'  well  as  Chanc<>llnr: 

I  am  his  no  more,  and  I  must  ser\'e  the  Church. 

Archbishop  Theobald  died  in  1161,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  Henry  s<'eni8  to  have  decided 
that  it  would  be  good  policy  to  jireparc  the  way  for 
further  schenu^  of  reform  by  securing  the  a<lvance- 
ment  of  his  chancellor  to  the  primacy.  Our  authori- 
ties are  agreed  that  from  the  first  THomas  drew  back 
in  alarm.  "I  know  your  plans  for  the  Church",  he 
said,  "you  will  a&sert  claims  which  I,  if  I  were  arch- 
bishop, must  needs  oppose."  But  Jlenry  would  not 
be  gainsaid,  and  Thomas  at  the  insfrance  of  Cardinal 
Henry  of  Pisa,  who  urged  it  upon  him  as  a  service  to 
reJigion,  yielded  in  si>ite  of  his  mi.'*givings.  He  was 
ordained  nriret  on  Saturday  in  Whitweek  and  conse- 
crated bisho])  the  next  day,  Sunday,  3  June,  11(»2.  It 
seems  to  have  been  St.  Thomas  who  obtained  for  Kng- 
land  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  feast  of  the  Hle.s.s<>d 
Trinity  on  that  .Sunday,  the  anniversary  of  his  conse- 
cration, and  more  than  a  century  afterwards  this 
custom  was  adopted  by  the  papal  Court  it8i>lf  and 
eventually  impa'?«xl  uixin  the  whole  world. 

A  great  change  took  j>Iace  in  the  saint's  way  of  life 
after  his  conseerafion  as  archbishop.    Even  as  chan- 
cellor he  had  practi.se<l  wcret  austfrities,  but  now  in_ 
\ncw  of  the  struggle  he  clearly  saw  Ix'fore  him  he  gave, 
himself  to  fastings  and  discij dines,  hair  shirts,  pro- 
tracted \ngils,  and  constant  prayers.    Before  the  ei^^ 
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of  the  year  1162  he  stripped  himself  of  all  signs  of  the 
lavish  dis))lay  which  he  ha<l  previously  affected.  On 
10  Aug.  he  went  barefoot  to  reeeive  the  envoy  who 
brought  him  the  pallium  from  Rome.  Contrary  to 
the  king's  wish  he  resigned  the  chancellorship. 
WhereuiK)n  Henry  seems  to  have  required  him  to 
surrender  certain  ecclesiastical  preferments  which  he 
still  retained,  notably  the  archdeaconry,  and  when 
tliis  was  not  «lone  at  once  showfxl  bitter  disi)lea.sure. 
Other  misunderstandings  soon  followed.  Tl  le  arcri- 
bishop,  having,  as  he  believed,  the  king's  express  per- 
mission, set  about  to  reclaim  alienated  estates  belong- 
ing to  his  see,  a  procedtirc  which  again  gave  offence. 
Still  more  serious  was  the  open  resistance  which  he 
made  to  the  king's  proix>sal  that  a  voluntary  offering 
to  the  sheriffs  should  Im-  paid  into  the  royal  treasury. 
As  the  first  recorded  instance  of  any  determinnl  opjK)- 
aition  to  the  king's  arbitrary  will  in  a  matter  of  taxa- 
tion, the  incident  is  of 
much  constitutional 
importance.  The 
saint's  protest  seems 
to  have  bi^'n  suc- 
cessful, but  the  rela- 
tions with  the  king 
only  grew  more 
strained. 

Soon  after  this  the 
great  matter  of  di.H- 
pufe  w^as  reached  in 
the  n-sistance  made 
by  Thomas  to  the 
king's  officials  when 
they  attempted  to  as- 
sert jurisdiction  over 
crimmous  clerks.  The 
question  has  been 
dealt  with  in  some 
detail  in  the  article 
England  (V,  436) .  That  the  saint  himself  had  no  wish 
io  be  lenient  with  criminous  clerks  has  been  well  shown 
by  Norgate  (Angevin  Kinp,  ii,  22).  It  was  with  him 
simply  a  question  of  iirinciple.  St.  I'liomas  seems  all 
along  to  have  suspect «>d  Henry  (>f  a  design  to  strike  at 
the  indeiK-ndence  of  what  the  king  regarded  as  a  too 
powerful  Church.  With  this  view  Henry  summoned 
the  Ijisl-.ops  at  Westminster  (1  Oct.,  1163)  to  sanction 
certain  as  yet  uns]ieeiried  articles  which  he  called  his 
grandfath»'r's  customs  (aviltr  corutueludinea),  one  of  the 
known  objects  of  which  was  to  bring  clerics  guilty  of 
crimes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts. 
The  other  bishops,  as  the  demand  was  still  in  the 
vague,  showed  a  nilhngness  to  submit,  though  with  the 
comliticm  ".saving  our  onler",  ujxin  which  St.  Thomas 
inflexibly  in.sisted.  The  king's  resentment  wa-s  there- 
upon manife8te<l  hy  requiring  the  archbishop  to  sur- 
render certain  castles  he  had  hitherto  retainefi,  and  by 
other  acts  of  unfriendli-  befeli"tlieir*brerhV^n  .V.?'i'« 
believed  to  be^f^^  ^y^^  paramount  rajahs  of 

LJecemt)er  csjjg^jjjy^  Perumal,  ha<l  conferred  on 
"l'^,^  ^vil  status.  The  common  tradition  in  the 
Hut*  holds  that  from  the  time  of  the  Apostle  seven 
(\'\  Ja  '^'^^  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  ooun- 
an  I  which  the  Apostle  himself  had 

oted  at  Mylapur.    This  tradition  is  mosrt  tena- 
,i  Susly  held  and  Is  confirme<l  by  the  "Repxjrt".  It 
Iirther  asserts  that  the  .\po8tle  Thomas,  after  preach- 
|.'ng  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Socotra  and 
;establi.shing  there  a  Christian  community,  had  come 
over  to  Malabar  and  landed  at  the  ancient  port  of 
Cranganore.    They  hold  that  after  preaching  m  Mal- 
abar the  Apostle  went  over  to  Mylapur  on  tlie  Qiro- 
mandel  Coast;  this  is  practical)le  tlux)ugh  any  of  the 
many  paths  across  the  dividing  mountain  ranges 
whicli  were  well  known  and  much  fnHjuente<l  in  olden 
times.    The  Soootrians  ha<l  yet  retained  their  Faith 
when  in  1542  St.  Francis  Xavicr  visited  them  on  his 
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(xnnplete  release  of  all  claims  agdiMl  him  as  chan- 
ceUor  had  been  given  on  his  becoming  archbishop,  he 
was  required  to  render  on  account  of  nearly  all  the 

moneys  which  liu>l  ]>:i8sed  through  his  handn  in  hia 
disefaaive  of  the  office.  Eventually  a  sum  of  nearly 
£30,00  0  was  demanded  of  him.  His  fellow  liisliops, 
summoned  by  Heniy  to  a  oounoil  at  Northampton, 
Implored  him  to  thxwr  hfanastf  unrMsnredly  upon  the 
king's  mcrcj',  but  St.  Thomas,  instead  of  yielding, 
solemnly  warned  them  and  thn-atened  them.  Then, 
aff(  r  iclehnit iiig  Mjus-s,  lie  tdok  hi.s  archicpiscopal 
cross  into  his  own  hand  and  m-cscntod  himself  thus  in 
the  royal  council  chamber.  The  king  demanded  that 
watenoe  shouU  be  ptmtd  upon  him.  but  in  the  con- 
AmIob  and  diwiuwioa  iriiioo  anaued  the  saint  with 

uplifted  cross  made 
his  way  out  through 
tlie  mob  of  anRry 
courtiers.  He  lied 
awiiv  weretiv  that 
it  (13  Oct.)  1164), 
in  oisguise 
from  Sandwich 
C2  Nov.),  and,  after 
hein«  eordially  wel- 
(•()iiii'<l  by  Louis  VII 
of  I'miiee,  he  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of 
Po{)e  Alexander  111, 
thenatfieoi^  on  2:i 
Nov.  TfM  popt', 
who  had  ^ven  a 
cold  reception  to 
certain  episcojjai  en- 
voys wnt  by  Henry, 
Wlcomcd  the  saint 
▼ery  kindly,  and  xe- 
fused  to  accept  Ui 
radgnatinn  of 
see.  On  30  Nov., 
Tlioma.s  went  to 
'  take  up  his  residence 
at  the  Cistcidaa  Abbey  of  Pontign:^  m  Bwimidy, 
though  he  was  oompeUed  to  leave  thia  xdum  a  year 
later,  as  Henry,  after  confiscating  the  armbishop's 
property  and  banishing  all  the  Brckct  kin>f(ilk, 
threat^ne<l  to  wTeak  his  venReanee  un  tfie  whole 
Cistercian  Order  if  tlicy  continued  to  harbour  him. 
\  The  negotiations  between  Henry,  the  {kiim^,  and  the 
anhUahop  dm^ised  on  for  the  next  four  years  without 
the  poflitioD  bemg  aemibly  changedN  Althouf^h  the 
aaint  remained  finn  in  hb  resistance  to  the  principle  of 
the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  hv  \v:ih  wilhngtn  make 
any  ronceasions  that  could  be  rciu-xjiialdy  ii.-^kc<l  of 
him,  and  on  6  Jan.,  UtiU,  when  the  kings  of  England 
and  France  were  in  conference  at  Monlmirail,  he 
threw  himself  atji'jrjr'iis  /s«t,  but  as  he  atill  n  fu9<-d 
.  tcutH..  Pari<.'t>ts7  iuo'2):  PsLToKiiiiifi  Hcuy  Knulsed him. 

no/>/i'/>«-4  dr  S.  Th'tmat  (Paria.  IHj7):  Moimt, .<<wii>m»fWwi  tMB 

.s'.  Thotmt*  (Lyona,  l.SJO);  AunnrntT'  _JT 
TKnmitJf  rt  Ir,  OU'<r<f,  m-xltrntM  (Lyoo»,  1!»02);  a'JlS.  DOT 
Thino*  awl  Old  »n  .5.  Thomat  .\irninrtf.  Introd.  (r.orKMmg  tO  be 
WALkCR.  Emou  on  the  orinin  of  In.nU  I lrr.ir,/iri,j  in  jj^Jg  (Jug 
lompKu  of  Si.  Thomat  (London.  ;  S«  mi  mai  mkr,  Tfit       »  •, 

oMmMt  of  Oivl.  U»  HrhUion  (  >  the  Th.:-  ,  /  Ku„wMo«^  "° 
Thomiu  (Notn?  Onrno,  l'»0'>;  Vrch- 
For  St.  Thomai  «ii<l  Si>ri;il  Dtxitrines. — Schwalm,  ^'''f'-"»»r£iin 
pkila$opliit  toeiate  (Pari'.,  \\>\0),  ^vas  an  aMellrat  bibliugmpl^ 
on  p.  xvii;  I<k<i  XIII.  Hn,  j  Umm,  jSlemi  Piatru;  Quod  Apoi^ 
tolici  mwxrrit:  Immnrtnle  Dti;  Sopientia  Chrintima:  Rerunie 
\<mrum:  Gratt*  d*  Cvrnmnni,  in  Th*  Grtnt  Knryrlinil  l^ttrr*  o/„ 
/./■n  r  N'i'W  York,  lyO-Jl:  .'^rHAPB.  />ir  EiU'ntum.tUhre  tui-'h  . 

Thnntd^  f"'»  Aquin  und  tirm  modernen  .So't/i/iam'i' <  Fr'-itmric,  IS'.W); 
WALTca,  Da4  KiiimUhum  nach  de'  Ijthrt  dct  hi,  Thomai  ton  Agutn 
Wtd  4m  aotUtiamm  (FViburc.  \H9S)  ;  AirroinAOBa.  Di*  Slaai^ 
Mr»  dM  Thama*  ton  Aquin  (Leiosig.  1800);  BnoNC,  Dw  An/- 
mitt,  De  Reaimine  PWnct  piMk  mm  l%MIM«  AflHte  fflOBB.  18841: 
Ru«w  in  fiiun/rlopadia  of  BuU  lUfmmi  Asnn  IB  ntfmm'a 
Pi  lii'i'ir  /  rif  f  'liiii^tl  K'tynomy. 

I'<  ria  hi  il  i.     \l:itiv  :irtn  |.-<  cm  St.    Tli' irii.it'.t  doctrine  havp 
been  puUiiheil  in  the  (uUonioM  Rpviv'WS 

CkruUnn*  (Pftria.  IS31  ):  La 

"*  -  18«>— ):  Ktudm 


Vespet  tfane  with  a  band  of  armed  men.  To  thar 
angry  question,  "Where  is  the  traitor?"  the  aaint 
boldly  replied,  "Here  I  am,  no  traitor,  but  archbiriu^ 

and  priest  of  GcKi."  They  tried  to  drac  hirii  from 
the  church,  but  were  unable,  and  in  the  cml  tluy  slew 
him  where  he  stood,  scattering  his  braint^  uu  the  pave- 
ment. His  faithful  companion,  Edward  Grim,  who 
bore  his  cross,  was  wotmaed  in  the  struggle. 

A  tremendous  reaction  of  feeling  followed  this  deed 
of  blood.  In  an  extraordinarily  brief  qiace  of  time 
devotion  to  the  niart>Teil  arrlibishop  had  Bpreiul  all 
through  Europe.  The  p<»i>e  i)romulgat«d  tho  bull  of 
canonisation,  little  more  than  two  years  after  the 
martjTdom^  21  Feb.,  1173.  On  \2  July,  1174, 
Henry  II  did  public  penance,  and  was  scourged  at  the 
archbishop's  tomb.  An  immense  number  of  miracles 
were  worked,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
stirint'  of  St.  Thoma-s  of  Canterbury  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  famous  in  Europe.  The  mar- 
tyr's holy  remains  are  believed  to  have  boon  destroyed 
in  Sept.,  1538,  when  nearly  all  the  other  shrines  is 
England  were  dismantled;  but  the  matter  is  by  no 
means  clear,  and,  although  the  weight  of  learned 
opinion  is  adverse,  there  are  still  those  who  believe 
tn:u  ;i  Nk'  Iclun  fonnd  in  the  crypt  in  Jantiary.  1H.HS.  is 
the  body  of  .St.  Tlioinius.  Tlie  story  that  Henry  Mil 
in  15.'iS  summoned  the  arclibishoji  to  stand  his  trial 
for  high  treason,  and  that  when,  in  June,  1538,  the 
trial  had  been  held  and  the  accused  pronounced  con- 
tumacious, the  body  was  ordered  to  be  diainteixad  and 
burnt,  is  probably  apocryphal. 

Bv  far  tho  beat  Encliah  life  u  Mokus,  Th*  Lift  of  St.  Thoma* 
tttrkrt  (2nd  ed.,  Ixtndon,  1885);  thcrp  in  a  somrwhat  fuller  work 
of  1,'Hr  ii  1 1KB.  Saint  Thtnmu  de  Canlorbiry  <2  vo!«  .  F'lirn.  Isoi'i ; 
till-  vdIuiim-  by  DEMIMtriD,  St.  Thuma»  ll,:t.tl  \1':it:^,  lu  r>  m 
tlio  aerira  l.r*  Sainit  ia  not  abrcaat  of  uiodrrn  n-M^arch.  Tlo  rr 
arc  aeveral  excellent  Utm  bf  of  Which  Hcttov. 

Thomiu  titcket  (London.  IflOO),  nad  th*  aeeouat  by  Nomoatb  in 
Diet,  Nat,  Biog.,  a.  t.  Thotmu,  known  aa  Thomta*  A  BeeJtet,  af> 
probnbiv  the  b<><it.  Th«<  biography  by  RoBSimoM.  Betiet, 
JkrMliiinnp  of  Canlrrhur  i  (I.<indoii,  iN.'i')).  in  not  ii>  mpBth<»lic. 

Nearly  all  th<'  >ourf.s  of  the  l.ifi-.  ii.'  II  .»»  the  t><Kjk»  of 
miraclr!)  worked  at  tlio  shrine,  haw  been  edited  in  tlic  Rc4U 
Srrift  by  KoncirraoN  under  the  title  MoicrtaJa  for  the  HiMoiy 
of  Thomat  Btckti  (7  vol*.,  I.ondon.  1H75-188S).  Th«  raioabte 
Norm  aajca  ia  edited  in  the  aame  aerie:*  by  MAONnwriN.  7*AaM«» 
.Sfii/d  Erkibytkupi  (2  vola.,  London,  1884).  Tin-  rlironiele  of 
G*nNIKK  DE  I'ovr  S.  MaXEXCE.  Vir  ilf  Si.  Thnmn^  Martyr,  has 
bf-n  edite<l  by  HiprcAn  (Paris.  IX.'i  i  .     1  !.•  r  li.iv.'  {'••i'U 

apeeially  atudicd  from  aa  agnoatic  ataudtHjiui  by  Ajibot,  Thotrwt 
tf  Canier&m,  Am  dmtk  tmd  wtiraHi*  (3  vota.,  Lcod— ,11W>. 
Home  vultwlMe  nwt«rial  h«a  bMB  oolleeted  bv  Rabpomo.  Wwi 
of  London  b*foTt  hit  Conetrration  (CambriuKe,  18<M).  On  the 
relica  aee  Moiiiua.  Relict  of  St.  Thomat  (Ivondun,  l.VvS);  Tao»N- 
ToK,  Berket  t  Bomm  (Cut«rbiuy,  1000):  Wabo.  Tha  CmiUmktn 
PiUrimaort  (Lante,  laoO)  WAaaaa  fa  ITiw.  ai»L  Aml.  vt 

(1881),  754-60. 
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Thomas  Christians,  SAn«T,  an  ancient  body  of 

Christians  on  the  east  and  west  coa.sts  of  India,  cl^m- 
iiiK  spiritual  ilrsn.  nl  from  the  A|K)stI''  St.  Thomas, 
The  subject  will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads, 
vis.: — I.  Their  earlv  traditions  and  their  connexion 
with  the  Apostle  St.' Thomas;  II.  The  AposUe'a  tomb 
at  Mvlapur;  III.  This  upheld  by  tha  EdsMaa 
Oaurch;  iV.  For  their  earliest  period  they  posswi  no 
written  hut  a  traditional  historj';  V.  Recoro  of  these 
tradition.s  embmlied  in  a  .Mi^,  St .tferni  nt  datofl  1004; 
VI.  The  Syrian  merchant  Thomas  Cana  arrives  in 
Malabar,  an  imfK)rtant  event  in  their  history  and 
the  social  boiefits  therefrom ;  \'1I.  The  arrival  also  of 
two  pious  brothers,  church-builders;  VHI.  Ancient 
stone  crosses  and  their  inscriptions^  IX.  llieir  carij 
prelates;  X.  Were  these  Christians  infected  with  Nca- 
toriani^tii  brfore  l.'W?  XI.  Medieval  tntvellera  on 
the  Thomas  riiristians;  XII  Tlieir  two  last  Syrian 
bishops;  XIll.  .\rehbisliup  Menezes  and  the  .Syn<h.l  of 
Diam|)er;  XIV.  Their  first  thre*;  Jesuit  bislM)|w;  XV. 
The  Ctrmelite  Period;  XVI.  Two  I^tin  Vicai»  Apoa- 
^lio:  XVII.  Divided  into^thna  vioariatea  with  im> 
^'•ive  Dishops. 

I.  Interest  in  thr  history  of  the.'H-  Cliri.'if  i.in."  :iri.«w^ 
^  tm  more  tluui  one  feature.   Their  ancient  dcsotoit  at 
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once  attracts  attention.  Tlteophilus  (surnamed  the 
Ini  iian),  an  Aliaa,  sentby  Emperor  Constantiua  (about 
86i)  oa  *  niiwfon  to  Armbia  Felix  and  Abjmimtt, 
tiOMXif  the  earMMt,  if  not  the  fiiat,  who  draws  ow  tU 
tMltiOQ  to  them.  He  had  been  smt  when  very  yoiinR 
a  hoetaRO  a  Dim  is.  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mjildivf.><, 
to  the  Hoiii.ui^  in  tli<  roijm  of  Constantino  the  (In  at. 
His  tnivrl<  arc  rt-uordod  by  Philontorgius,  an  Anan 
Ciro<>k  Cliuri  h  historian,  whu  relates  tb^t  Theophilus, 
after  (uUiUing  his  mWon  to  the  Uomeritee,  sailed  to 
th  Uaiid  home.  Thenoe  he  visited  other  parts  of 
India,  reforming  many  things — for  the  Christians  of 
the  place  heard  the  reading  of  the  Gospel  in  a  sitting, 
etc.  This  rcfcTciu-c  to  a  iKKly  of  Christians  with 
church,  prit^t,  and  liturgy,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Maldives,  can  only  apply  to  a  Christian  Church 
and  faithful  on  the  adjaoent  coast  of  India,  and  not  to 
Oeykm,  which  was  well  known  even  then  under  its 
own  designation,  Taprobane.  The  people  referred  to 
were  then  Christians  known  aa  a  body  who  had  their 
liturgy  in  the  SjTiac  language  and  inhabited  the  west 
coast  of  India,  i.  c.  Malabar.  This  Church  is  next  men- 
tioned and  locate<l  by  Commas  Indicopleustes  (alwut 
635)  "in  Male  [Malabar]  where  the  pepper  grows"; 
and  he  adds  that  the  Christians  of  Ceylon,  whom  he 
specifies  as  Persians,  and  "those  of  Malabar"  (the  lat- 
ter he  leaves  im.iperified,  so  they  must  have  been  na- 
tives of  the  country )  had  a  bishop  n-sidinn  ;it  C':ili:ui:i 
(Kalyan),  ordaiiuHl  in  Persia,  and  one  likcwi^  on  tiic 
Island  of  Socotra. 

II.  .St.  Gregory  of  Tours  (Glor.  Mart  ),  before  590, 
reports  that  Theodore,  a  pilgrim  who  had  gone  to 
Gaul,  told  him  that  in  that  part  of  India  where  the 
coTjius  (b<mes)  of  Thomas  the  Apostle  had  fimt  rested 
(Mylapur  on  the  ea.<5t  or  Cornni.mdel  Coa^^t  of  IndL-^) 
there  .'<t<M>d  a  moniLstcry  and  a  church  f)f  sfrikiiit;  di- 
inen.'<ion.s  and  elaborati  ly  adorned,  addint:;  ".\fter  a 
long  interval  of  time  these  remains  had  been  removed 
thence  to  the  city  of  Edcssix."  The  location  of  the 
firat  tomb  of  the  Apostle  in  India  is  proof  both  of  liis 
martyrdom  and  of  nis  Apoetolate  In  India.  The  ori- 
dcaice  of  Theodore  is  that  of  an  eye-witness  who  hail 
viaitetl  b«5th  tomb^— the  fir>t  in  India,  while  the  scc- 
on<l  wa-^  at  Ivi^s.-yi.  Tin'  jiriinitivc  Christians,  thcrr- 
fore,  found  on  both  coasts,  east  and  west,  witness  to 
and  locate  the  tomb  at  Mylapur,  "St.  Thomas",  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Madras;  no  other  plaoe  in  India 
lays  any  chiim  to  poBsees  the  tomb,  nor  oosa  aogr  other 
oountr^'.  On  the<e  facts  is  b!k<<ed  their  (^im  to  be 

known  m  St.  Tlionuis  Christ  ian.s. 

III.  Further  pmof  may  !>c  addiicol  to  justify  (Iiis 
claim.  A  .Syrian  eccicsia-stical  <!aU'ndar  of  an  <'ariy 
d.atc  ctuifirm.s  the  above,  lu  the  quotation  given  be- 
low two  points  are  to  be  noted  which  support  its  an> 
tiquity — ^the  faet  of  the  name  given  to  Ekieasa  and  the 
fact  in-Ki  the  memory  of  the  translation  of  the  Apos- 
tle's relics  was  .«o  fresh  to  the  writer  that  the  name  of 
t!ic  individual  who  liad  brought  them  w.-is  yet  n  nji  rn- 
bered.  The entrj' reads: " 3  July,  St.  Thonuis  who  was 
pieroed  with  a  lance  in  India.  His  bo<ly  is  at  Urhoi 
(Um  andent  name  of  Edessa)  Mving  been  brought 
thoe  bv  the  merchant  Khabin.  A  great  festival." 
It  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  we  should  receive 
from  Edessji  first-hand  evidence  of  the  removal  of  the 
relics  to  that  city;  and  we  are  not  di.sapiK)inted,  for  St. 
Ephraein,  tlie  great  iloctor  of  the  Syrian  Church,  has 
left  us  ample  details  in  his  writings.  Ephraem  came 
to  Bklessa  on  tlie  .surrender  of  Nisibis  to  the  Persians, 
and  he  lived  there  from  ;i6;j  to  373,  when  he  died. 
This  inoof  is  found  mostly  in  his  rhythmical  compo- 
sitions. In  the  forty-second  of  his  "Carmina  Nisi- 
bina"  (Ix-ipzig,  1S6(>)  he  tells  us  that  the  .\postle  was 
put  to  death  in  India,  and  that  his  remains  were  sub- 
«e<juently  burie<l  .at  lvleH.sa,  broujrht  there  by  a  iner- 
obant — but  his  name  is  never  given;  apparently  at 
that  date  the  name  hiul  dropped  out  of  popular  roem- 
oiy.  The  same  is  repeated  mvaiying  form  in  several 
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(rf  his  hvmns  edited  by  Lamy  (Ephr.  Ilynmi  et  Ser- 
Bones,  IV).  "It  was  to  a  land  oi dark  people  he  was 
■mt,  to  olothe  them  by  Hantism  in  white  rofaci.  His 
graleftd  (burn  dispdled  India's  painfiil  darkness.  It 

was  liis  mission  to  espou^'c  Iridi  i  to  the  One-Begotten, 
'llic  merchant  is  blessed  for  liaving  brought  m  great  a 
treasure.  Kdcs.'-a  thus  became  the  l»lcss<il  city  by 
IM>sse88ing  the  greatest  pearl  India  could  yield- 
Thomas  works  miracles  m  India,  and  at  FjOiQibi 
Thomas  is  destined  to  baptise  peopka  pervwae  and 
steeped  in  darkness,  and  that  in  the  land  of  India." 

For  fuller  proof  of  the  Apostlrship  of  St  Tliomas 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  the  i)re.sent  writer 
"India  and  the  Apostle  Sjiint  Thomas"  iI^)ndon, 
19t)5).  This  short  excursus  was  neccssjiry  to  estat>> 
lish  the  claim  of  the  Clu^istians  on  the  coast  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Malabar  Synan  Church  to  be  tha 
daughter  of  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas. 

Iv.  These  Chri-stians  have  no  written  records  of 
the  incidents  of  their  social  life  from  the  time  of  their 
first  conversion  down  to  t  he  arrix  al  of  the  Portuguese 
on  the  coast,  just  as  India  had  no  iiistory  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Mohammedans.. 

V.  Fortunately  the  British  Mtiseum  has  a  lam 
collection  consisting  of  several  folio  volumes  eootaun- 
ing  MSS.  letters,  reports,  etc.,  of  Jesuit  mMprfffiMi  In 
India  and  elsewhere;  among  these  in  addl.  vol.  9853, 
b<-giiniing  with  the  leaf  .%  in  pencil  and  ')2.')  in  ink, 
tli'Tc  is  ji  "Re|iort"  on  the  Serra"  (the  name  by 
\vhi(  h  the  Portuguese  designated  Malabar),  written 
in  Purtugiiese  b^*  a  Jesuit  missionar}',  bearing  the  data 
1604  but  not  signed  by  the  writ^^r;  there  is  evidenee 
tliat  this  "Report"  was  known  to  F.  de  Sousil  author 
of  the  "Oriente  Conquistado",  and  utilised  oy  him. 
The  WTiter  h:us  carefully  put  ttigether  the  traditional 
record  of  these  Christians;  the  document  is  yet  un- 
publixlwMl,  hence  its  iinjx)rtance.  Extracts  from  the 
same,  covering  what  can  be  said  of  the  early  part  of 
this  historv'  will  offer  the  best  guarantee  that  can  be 
offered.  The  writer  of  the  "Report"  distinct^  in- 
forms us  that  these  Christians  had  no  written  records 
of  ancient  history,  but  relied  entirely  on  traditions 
handed  dovs n  by  tlieir  elders,  ;uul  to  these  they  were 
most  tenaoiousiy  attached. 

Of  their  earliest  jHiriod  tratlition  records  that  after 
the  death  of  the  Apostle  his  disdpks  MBSinc^  faith- 
ful for  a  long  time^  the  Faith  was  pvopaiated  with 
neat  seal,  and  the  Chnreh  inereaaed  eonslderabhr. 
But  Later,  wars  and  famine  sui>ervening,  the  St. 
Thoni.'Ls  Christians  of  Myl.apur  got  scattere<l  and 
sought  refuge  elsesvlwTe  ;iiid  many  of  them  returned 
to  piig.anisni.  The  Cliristians,  however,  who  were  on 
the  Cochin  side,  fared  better  than  the  former,  spread- 
ing from  Coulac  (Ouilon)  to  Palur  (Palmr),  •  viUafS 
in  the  north  of  Malabar.  Theae  had  fwea  Mtter,  as 
thev  hved  under  native  princes  who  rarely  interfered 
witn  their  Faith,  and  they  probably  never  suffered 
re;d  persecution  such  as  l)efell  their  bretliren  on  the 
other  coast;  besides,  one  of  the  paramount  rajahs  of 
Maliibar,  Cherum&n  Perumal,  had  conferred  on 
them  a  otvil  Status.  The  common  tradition  in  tha 
country  hoMs  that  from  the  time  of  the  Apostle  seven 
churches  were  ereeted  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, besides  the  one  which  the  Apostle  hims<'lf  had 
erected  at  Mylapur.  This  tradition  is  most  tena- 
ciously held  and  is  confirmed  bv  the  "Rejxirt".  It 
further  asserts  that  the  Apostle  Thonjas,  after  preach- 
ing to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Socotm  and 
establishing  there  a  Christian  community,  had  oome 
over  to  Malabar  and  landed  at  the  ancient  port  of 
Cranganore.  They  hold  that  after  preaching  in  Mal- 
abar the  .\postle  went  over  to  Mylapur  on  t  he  Coro- 
mandel  Cttjust:  this  is  practicable  through  any  of  the 
many  paths  across  tne  dividing  mountain'  ranges 
which  were  well  known  and  much  frequented  in  ol&n 
times.  The  Socotrians  had  yet  retjuned  their  Faith 
when  in  lfi42 1^  Francis  Xavier  visited  thsss  on  his 
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way  to  India.  In  a  letter  of  18  Sept.  of  the  same  year, 
adoTMBBd  to  the  Society  at  Rome,  he  has  left  an  in- 
temting  aMoimt  of  the  degenerate  state  of  the  Chris- 
tians he  found  therei  who  were  NestcrianB.  He  also 
tdb  us  they  render  special  honours  to  the  Apostle 
St.  Thomas,  claimiofc  to  be  doscendantfl  of  the  Chris- 
tians bf-Rotten  to  Jfsiis  (  ill i-^f  hy  rhnt  Aj^osllo.  By 
1680  when  the  Carnirlite  \  inccnzo  Maria  tli  Santa 
Catarinu  landed  there  he  found  Christianitj'  (luite 
extinct,  only  faint  traces  yet  lingering.  The  extino- 
ticm  of  thin  primitive  Christianity  is  due  to  tiheop- 
preasion  of  the  Arabs,  who  now  form  the  nuiin  popu- 
lation of  the  island,  and  to  the  scandalous  neglect 
of  the  Neetorian  Patriarehs  who  in  former  fiines  were 
wont  to  suppb'  the  bishop  and  clergy  for  the  island. 
When  St.  Francis  visited  the  istand  *  NesloriHi 
priest  was  still  in  charge. 

VI.  There  is  one  incident  of  the  long  period  of  iso- 
latkm  of  the  St.  Thomas  Chzistiaos  from  the  rest  of 
tiM  Christiaa  world  whiefa  they  are  never  lired  of  re- 
lating, and  it  is  one  of  fonsid. Table  imwrt;mc<'  to 
them  for  the  civil  status  it  ci inferred  and  secured  to 
tlicru  in  the  e<)untr>'.  'I'lus  is  the  narnit ivr- of  tin-  .ir- 
rival  of  a  Syrian  iiien  hant  on  their  shores,  a  certain 
Mar  Thoma  Cana — the  Portuguese  have  named  htm 
GUiBiieo  and  stvled  him  an  Anneniaii,  whioh  hewM 
not.  Reanirea  by  ship  on  theooast  and  entercd  the 
I»  rt  of  QnUManore.  The  King  of  Malabar,  C9beru- 
auui  l\'ruma17was  in  the  vicinity,  and  reeeiving infor- 
mation of  liis  arri\al  wnt  for  liini  and  admitttil  him 
to  his  presence.  Tiiomus  was  a  wealthy  merchant 
who  had  probably  come  to  trade;  the  kin^  took  a  likuog 
to  the  man,  and  when  he  expressed  a  wish  to  acquire 
buid  and  make  a  settlement  the  king  readily  aeoeded 
to  his  request  and  lot  him  purchase  land,  then  unoc- 
cupied, at  Cranganore.  Under  the  king's  orders 
Thomas  soon  cill,  !  ud  a  nunihcr  of  Christiana  frtim 
the  surrounding  country,  wliich  cnablcii  him  to  start  a 
town  on  the  ground  marked  out  for  his  occupation. 
He  is  said  to  have  collected  seventy-two  Christian 
families  (this  is  the  traditional  number  aiw%ya  men- 
tioned), and  to  have  installed  them  in  as  manv 
separate  houses  erected  for  them;  attached  to  each 
dwelling  was  a  sufficient  piece  of  land  for  vegetjible  culti- 
vation for  the  supjwrt  of  the  family  as  is  the  custom 
of  the  country.  11c  also  erected  a  dwelling  for  him- 
self and  eventually  a  church.  The  authorization  to 
possess  the  land  and  dwellings  erected  wa.s  granted  to 
Thomas  by  a  deed  of  theiiwamount  Lord  andBajah 
of  Mahdjar,  Cheraman  Ferumal,  said  to  have  been 
the  la.st  of  the  lino,  the  rot  iifry  having  been  .subse- 
quently divided  anions  liis  ftudutories.  (The  details 
given  above  a.^  well  what  fo'lows  of  the  coiiper  |)late 
grant  are  taken  from  the  "Report".)  The  same  re- 
cords also  speak  of  several  privileges  and  honours  by 
the  king  to  Thomas  himself,  hia  oeeoeodants,  and  to 
the  Ttomas  Christians,  by  whioh  the  ktter  eoBuniH 
nity  obtained  rank  and  a  .soci.*.!  status  abow  the 
lower  classt?s,  and  which  made  them  equal  to  the 
Navars,  the  middle  class  in  the  country. 

The  deed  rcjid  iis  follows: — "  May  Co(nirangon  |ncr- 
Bonal  name  of  the  king|  be  jjrosperous,  enjoy  a  long 
life  and  live  lOO.OUU  years,  divine  servant  of  the  gtxis, 
strong,  true,  just,  fuO  of  good  dead%  rssaonable,  pow- 
erful over  the  whole  earth,  happy,  oonoucring,  glori- 
ous, rightly  prosperous  in  the  service  of  the  gods,  in 
Malabar,  in  the  city  of  the  Mahadeva  'the  Kieat  idol 
of  the  temple  in  the  vicinity  of  Cranganore]  reigning 
in  the  year  of  .Mercury  on  the  seventh  day  [Portu- 
guese text:  elle  DO  tepo  de  Mercurio  de  feu  to  no  dia, 
etc.]  of  the  tnonthof  March  before  the  full  mmm  the 
••me  king  Gocuran^on  being  in  Camallur  there  landed 
Thomas  Cana,  a  chief  man  who  arrived  in  a  ship  wish- 
ing to  .see  t)ie  fartlies*  parts  of  tin-  E:i.st.  And  some 
men  s«tiiig  h^)w  he  armed  infonnisl  the  king.  The 
king  hini.Helf  came  and  saw  and  sent  for  the  chief  man 
Thomaa,  and  be  disembarked  and  came  beftne  the 
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king,  who  spoke  graciously  to  him.  To  honour  him 
he  gave  him  bis  name,  styling  him  Cocurangon  Cana, 
and  he  went  to  rest  in  his  place,  and  the  king  gave  liim 
the  city  of  Mo^oderpatanam  (Cranganore)  for  ev«r. 
AzmI  the  same  king  being  in  his  great  prosperity  went 
one  day  to  hunt  in  the  mrest,  and  he  hastily  sent  for 
Thomas,  who  came  and  8t(K)«l  lufure  the  king  in  a 
propitious  hour,  jmd  the;  kini;  <  <ni.Huh«'d  the  astrologer. 
Ana  afterwards  the  king  8{><ike  to  Thomas  that  ho 
should  build  a  town  in  that  forest,  and  he  made  rever- 
ence and  answered  the  king:  'I  require  this  forest  for 
myself ',  and  the  king  granted  it  to  him  for  ever.  And 
forthwith  another  <lay  he  cleared  the  forest  and  he 
cjist  his  eyes  iijxiu  it  in  th<'  hame  yejir  on  the  eleventh 
of  .\i)nl,  and  in  a  j>roi)itiou8  time  g.ave  it  to  Thomas 
for  a  heritage  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  laid  the 
first  stone  of  1  he  church  and  of  the  house  of  Thomas 
Cana,  anrl  he  l)uilt  there  a  town  for  all,  and  he  en- 
tered the  chmvh  and  prayed  there  on  the  SHne  dRy. 
After  these  thinn  Thomas  himself  went  to  the  feet  of 

the  kinir  atu!  offered  hi.'-  ^^ifts.  and  after  tliis  he  a.sked 
the  kinu  to  t;i\-e  that  land  to  liiin  and  his  descendants: 
and  he  Uieasured  out  two  liundnMl  and  sixtj'-f»>ur  eh"- 
phant  cubits  and  gave  them  to  Thomas  and  his  de- 
■flSBdants  for  ever,  and  jointly  flix^wo  houses  wliich 
iBMBediatcly  were  erected  then!,  and  fvdofls  with 
their  eneloBures  and  paths  and  boundanas  and  inner 
yanLi.  And  he  grante<|  him  seven  kinds  of  musical 
uustruments  and  all  honours  and  the  right  of  travel- 
ling in  a  palanquin,  and  he  e<mferred  on  hirn  ditinity 
and  the  privilege  of  spreading  cari>els  on  the  ground 
and  the  use  of  sandals,  and  to  erect  a  pavilion  at  his 
gate  and  ride  on  elephants,  and  also  granted  five 
tasw  to  Thomas  and  his  companions,  both  men  and 
women,  for  all  his  rdatMins  and  to  the  followen  of  hia 
law  for  ever. 

The  said  ]dn||  gave  his  naow  and  theae  princea  wiU 

neased  it  .  . 

Then  follow  the  names  <tf  eight  witnesses,  and  a 
note  is  adde<l  by  the  Portuguese  translator  that  this  is 
the  document  by  whidk  the  Emperor  of  all  Malabar 
gave  the  land  of  Cnmguiore  to  Thomas  Cana  and  also 
to  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  This  doenment, 
trail.  I  1  ilied  from  the  Mi-l.  "Report  ",  ha,s  In-en 
carefully  translate*!  mto  English,  as  it  forms  the 
"Great  C'liartor"  of  the  St.  Thoma'<  Christians.  The 
"Report"  adds:  "and  because  at  that  time  they 
reckoned  the  era  in  cycles  of  twelve  years  accord^ 
to  the  eoane,  tbereCore  thqr  nqr  i&  the  OUa  [Malsgr* 
alam  term  for  a  document  written  on  pahn  leaf)  thst 
the  said  settlement  was  founded  in  the  ye.ar  of  Mer- 
cur>'  .  .  .  that  m<Mle  of  recktming  is  totally  fr)rgot- 
ten,  because  for  the  last  se\f  n  iuindn-ii  and  .M-venty- 
ninc  years  in  all  this  Malabar  time  has  been  reckoned 
by  the  Quikm  era.  However,  since  the  said  Perumal, 
as  we  have  said  above,  died  more  than  a  thousand  and 
two  hundred  years,  it  foDows:  that  the  same  number 
of  yeais  have  elapsed  since  the  Church  and  Christians 
were  est abli.shed  at  Cranganore."  The  writer  of  the 
"I{ei)ort"  had  pn'viou.sly  stated  "it  is  one  thous.and 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  eight  years  since  Peru- 
mal died  on  the  first  of  March  ".  Deducting  the  date 
of  the  "Report"  this  would  give  a.  d.  346  for  his 
death.  Dic^  de  Couto  (Decada  XII),  quoting  the 
above  grant  m  full,  myn  that  the  Syrian  Christians  fix 
A.  D.  Sll  as  corresp>nding  to  the  date  borne  on  the 
grant;  the  first  is  far  too  early,  and  the  second  isaa 
appro.\inKitely  probiiblc  date.  The  "Reix)rt"  in- 
forms u-  •  the  copjwr  plat«'«  on  which  this  dee<l  or 
grant  was  inscribed  were  taken  aw.My  to  Portugal  by 
Franeisoan  Fathers,  who  left  behind  a  irauslation  of 
the  same.  It  is  known  that  the  Syrian  Bishop  of  Mal- 
abar, Mar  Jacob,  had  deposite*!  with  the  Factor  of 
Cochin  all  the  Syrian  eoj)p4>r  grajits  f«>r  safe  eustodv: 

Eroviding  however  that  when  necessary  aeee^H  eould 
e  had  to  the  same.    (Joun  eii  at  n.  4  of  his  "Jornada" 
says  that  after  having  rumainoa  there  for  sonoo  long 
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time  thoy  oouUl  not  Ik-  found  and  wore  lost  tlinmtili 
sonic  carelefisnfss;  dc  Couto  a.-^Mrl.s  tlif  sanif  in  tin' 
p:u-<s:iKt'  (juot^d  abt)V('  luid  also  clscwhtTf .  In  iMXi 
ai  till-  H  iggeation  of  lU'V.  Claudo  Buchanivn,  Colonol 
Macauiuy,  the  Britwh  rcsidoat,  ordered  a  careful 
•earch  for  them  end  they  turned  up  in  the  reoord  room 
of  Cochin  town.  The  tables  then  found  contained  (1 ) 
the  grant  to  Irani  Corl  ton  of  Cranganore,  and  (2)  the 
set  of  plalos  of  tlu'  tiraiit  to  Maruvan  Sopir  Iso  of 
Quilon,  but  t  hose  of  t  lie  gr;i.nl  to  Thomas  Cana  were 
not  among  them:  had  th<  y  not  l>t!en  removtHl  they 
would  have  been  tound  with  the  other  plates;  this  con- 
finu  the  statement  of  the  writer  of  the  "Report"  that 
thqr  had  been  taken  to  Portugal.  From  what  is 
stated  in  the  royal  deed  to  Thomas  Cana  it  may  be 
taken  for  prantc*!  that  tlie  lattor  broiiulit  witli  hun  a 
small  colony  of  Syrians  from  M<-.s<j{)utumia,  for  the 
privileges  concedcni  int-ludo  his  rompsiuailHi,  both 
men  and  women,  and  ail  hiji  relations. 

Ik'j^idcs  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Cana  and  his 
wlony,  by  which  the  early  Christians  benefited  oon- 
dderably,  the  "Report"  also  lecords  the  arrival  on 
thi.**  coast  of  two  individuals  named  Sopcr  Iso  and 
PrtKlho;  they  are  said  to  have  Incn  br<^)tliers  and  arc 
iUi)iMiseil  1o  have  been  Syrians.  Tin-  "  Hcport"  giM  s 
the  following  details:  they  came  to  possess  a  promon- 
torv'  oDDosite  Paliport  on  the  north  side,  which  is 
•ailed  Maliankara,  and  thqr  enlerad  the  port  with  a 
brge  load  of  timber  to  bufld  a  ehureh ;  and  m  the  CShal* 
dran  books  of  this  Serra  Ilu  n'  i.>  no  mention  of  Ifaenit 
except  that  thoy  were  brothers,  <  auk-  to  (^uilon,  built  a 
church  there,  and  worked  s  nu  inira-Ks,  After 
death  they  were  buried  in  the  church  iht^'  had  erected; 
it  is  said  that  they  built  other  smaller  churches  in  the 
eountiy:  they  wa«  regarded  as  pious  men  and  were 
later  called  saints,  their  own  ehttrefa  was  eventually 
dedicated  to  them  as  well  as  others  in  the  country. 
Archbishop  Alexis  Menezcs  aflerwju-tls  chanRe<l  the 
deiiication  of  thi-se  churches  to  other  saints  in  the 
Ilumun  Calendar.  There  is  one  important  item  that 
the  "Report"  ha.s  pn'Siirved:  "the  said  brotliers  built 
the  church  of  (Juilon  in  the  hiwdredth  year  after  the 
foundation  of  Quilon."  (This  era  commences  from  25 
August,  A.  D.  825.  and  the  date  will  thus  be  a.  n.  925). 
The  second  of  tnc  aforesaid  copper-plates  mentions 
Meruvan  Sober  l5o,  one  of  tlx-  hIh.m'  tv,i.  li;nihers. 
The  "Report"  aLso  makes  menlion  of  piJj;ruiis  com- 
ing from  Aleso(x)tamia  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  Apos- 
tle at  Mylapur;  some  of  these  at  tim<^s  would  settle 
there  and  others  in  Malabar.  It  may  be  stated  here 
that  the  Sjrriani  of  MsiabMr  afo  as  a  body  natives  of 
the  land  1^  desoent,  and  the  Syriae  trait  in  them  is 
that  of  their  liturRj",  which  is  in  the  Syriae  lan^iuane. 
They  call  tliemsiiviw  Syrians  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  other  h<»ly  of  Christians  on  the  coast,  wlio 
belong  to  tli(>  Latin  Rite.  The  honorific  appellation 
bestowL'ii  upon  them  b^  the  rulers  of  tlw  country  is 
that  of  Mafia,  which  signifies  great  son  or  child,  and 
ihc^  are  oommonly  so  called  by  the  people;  this  ap- 
pellation had  also  been  jjiven  \<>  lli>'  disccndants  of 
Arabs  in  the  country;  the  St.  Thunuts  Cinistians  now 
prefer  to  be  called  Nn.-iritni  (Nazju-enes),  the  designa- 
tion given  by  the  Mohammedans  to  all  Christians. 

\'lll.  There  arc  certain  stone  crosses  of  ancient 
date  in  soothem  India,  bearing  inscriptions  in  Pahlavi 
fatten.  Ektnordinary  legends  hare  been  spread 
about  them  in  .some  parts  of  Furf>pe;  the  present 
wrili  r  was  sliown  an  engraving  pur|M)rting  to  repro- 
duc<-  oTii'  of  t  hem,  with  a  legend  of  the  Apostolatc  and 
martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  a  reproduction  of  the  iu- 
acripiton  on  his  cross.  This  was  attache<i  to  the  cal- 
endar of  one  of  the  dioceses  of  France,  and  this  writer 
was  asked  if  it  were  authentic. 

To  prevent  the  spreading  of  such  reports  it  nUQT  be 
u.seful  to  slate  here  that  of  these  crosses  one  is  m  the 
Church  of  Mount  St.  Thorn:i.^,  Myl.ipur,  (liscovt  red  in 
1547  after  the  arrival  of  the  Foriuguewi  in  India;  the 


otiier  is  in  the  church  of  Kottayam,  Malabtur.  Roth 
ore  of  Nestorian  on>:in,  are  engraved  as  a  bas-rehef 
on  a  flat  stuuu  with  ornamental  decorations  around  the 
cross,  and  bear  an  inscription.  The  iiuscriptioB  baa 
been  variously  read.  Dr.  Bumeli,  an  Indian  an- 
tiquary, taya  that  both  crosses  bear  the  aame  inscrip- 
tion, and  offer  the  following  reading!  "In  punishment 
by  the  cross  was  the  suffering  of  this  one.  Who  is  the 
true  Christ,  Gwl  almve  and  ( iuide  ever  pure. "  1  h(  sc 
crosses  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Syro-Ciuinse 
Nestorian  monument  discovered  in  1625  at  Singan-fu. 
an  ancient  capital  of  China,  but  erected  in  781.  ana 
commemorating  the  arrival  in  Cbinn  of  Chaldean 
Nestorian  missionaries  in  636. 

IX.  Of  the  prelates  who  governed  the  Church  in 
India  after  the  Apostle's  death  very  little  is  known; 
t!iat  little  is  collected  and  reproduce<l  here.  John  the 
Persian,  who  wfis  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice  (325), 
is  the  first  known  to  history  claiming  the  title.  In  his 
signature  to  the  decrees  of  the  ootmoil  he  styles  him- 
self:  John  the  Persian  [presiding]  over  the  churches  in 
all  Persia  and  Great  India.  The  designation  implies 
that  he  was  the  fprimate]  Metroj)olitan  of  Persia  and 
also  the  Bishop  of  Great  India.  .As  metropolitan  and 
chief  hir>liop  of  the  IC;ist  lie  may  ha\e  repre.sente<l  at 
the  council  the  Catholics  of  Seleucia.  His  control  of 
the  Church  in  India  could  only  have  been  exercised 
by  t«if  sending  priests  "wAw  hw  jurisdiotion  to  jnin" 
ister  to  those  Christians.   It  is  not  kaovm  at  iiliail 

date  India  first  commenced  to  have  residailt  failhOMt 

but  between  the  years  .5:50  3.")  Cosnias  Indicopleustes 
in  hi-  "  r</ix)graphia"  informs  us  of  the  pn'sence  of  a 
biiihop  residing  at  Caliana,  the  modem  Kalyan  at  a 
short  distance  from  liuinbay.  That  residence  wiis, 
in  aU  probabiUty,  chosen  benuae  it  was  then  the  chief 
port  of  eommeroe  on  the  west  eoast  of  India,  and  had 
easy  aeces.s  and  commimication  with  Persia.  Wo 
know  later  of  a  conti-nfion  which  took  place  between 
Jesuab  of  .\dial>ene  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  aini  Sirn- 
c<jn  of  Ravard.shir,  the  Metropolitan  of  Persia,  who 
had  left  India  unprovided  with  bishops  for  a  long 
po-iod.  The  patriarch  reproached  him  severely  for 
this  gross  neglect.  We  may  take  it  Uiat  up  to  the 
nerioil  r).')0-()0  the  bishops  sent  to  India,  as  Cosmas 
lias  said,  were  consecratcnl  in  Persia,  but  after  this 
gross  nei;]e<:t  the  palriareli  reserve<l  to  himself  tlic 
choice  and  con.-^ecrat  ion  of  tlie  prelates  ho  sent  out  to 
India,  .and  this  practice-  was  continutHl  till  the  ailival 
of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  in  1504. 

Le  Quien  places  the  two  brothers  Soper  Iso  and 
Prodhoon  the  list  of  bishops  of  India,  but  Indian  tradi- 
tion gives  it  no  support  ,  and  in  this  the  British  Museum 
.M.S.  RejKirt  and  (limvca  (Jornada,  p.  5)  concur. 
1  h(!  brothers  were  known  as  church-builders,  and 
were  reputeil  to  be  holy  men.  Moreover,  to  include 
Thomas  Cana  in  the  list  of  bishops  is  preposterous  on 
the  face  of  the  evidence  of  the  copper-plate  grant* 
The  "Report"  mentions  a looiciMrioatRrhientibcrewaa 
neither  bishop  nor  priest  surviving  hi  the  tend,  for 
tlu  y  had  all  died  OUt^  the  only  clerical  survival  was  a 
deacon  far  advanced  in  age.  The  ignorant  Christians, 
finding  thi mselves  without  jtrelates,  nnwle  him  say 
NIass  and  even  ordain  others,  but  as  soon  as  prelates 
came  from  Babylon  they. put  a  stop  to  this  disorder. 
The  next  authentie  infannatioii  we  nava  on  this  head 
eomes  ftom  the  Vatican  Libranr  and  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Assemani  :  P.ili!  Or  ,  III,  r>snl.  I)  con.sists 
of  a  statement  concerning  two  Nestorian  bisho|)s  and 
their  companions  and  a  letter  from  the  former  written 
in  Syriae  to  the  patriarch  announcing  their  arrival, 
dated  1504;  there  is  a  translation  in  Latin  added  to 
the  documents.  In  1490  the  Christians  of  MaUa>ar 
despatehed  three  measengers  to  adc  the  Nestorian 
Patriarch  to  Bend  out  bishops;  one  died  on  the  jour- 
ney, the  other  two  presenttnl  themselves  before  the 
riiui  h  and  dcliveretl  their  mes-.ii;i':  two  monks 
wens  bulectcd  and  the  Patriarch  consecrated  them 
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bwhops,  a&sifrninK  to  one  the  name  of  Thomas  and  U) 
tht>  other  that  of  Joljn.  The  two  bishops  started  on 
their  Journey  to  India  aocompanie<l  by  the  two  messen- 
gers. On  arrival  they  were  received  with  great  joy 
by  the  people,  and  the  bishops  commenced  consecra- 
ting altars  ana  ordaining  a  ku^e  number  of  priests  "as 
they  had  been  for  a  long  time  deprived  of  biabops". 
One  of  them,  John,  remained  m  India,  while  the 
ntlicr,  Tlioma'J,  arroni[i:iiiii  <1  by  Josoj)h,  onf  of  the 
two  messonpcrs,  rctiinifd  to  NlfsopijtHinia,  taking 
with  them  thf  ofTcrinfis  ri)llwto<i  for  the-  patriarch. 
Joseph  returned  to  India  in  1493,  but  Thomas  re- 
BMUied  Id  Menpotaniift. 

After  about  ten  years,  when  the  nextpatriaroh  or- 
dained tiiree  other  bishops  for  India,  Tiramas  went 
back  with  them.  These  new  bishops  were  also  chosen 
from  the  monks,  one  wai  namwl  J;il)ana  (he  was  the 
m<'tro|K)litan),  the  second  was  named  l)<  iili;i,  iiiid  the 
third  Jacob.  Those  four  bishops  took  ship  from  Or- 
mUB  and  landed  at  Kananur;  they  found  there  some 
twenty  PofftnnMie  mbo  had  reeentljr  aRiTed  and  pie* 
■anted  themsMvee  to  them,  ndd  they  were  ChriitkyM, 
«iplainc<l  their  r^ondition  and  rank,  and  were  ItSxnOy 
tranted.  Oi  this  large  number  of  bishojis  only  one 
nonined  to  work,  and  this  wiks  Miir  .iHcoh;  tlx'  other 
thfee,  including  the  metropolitan,  after  a  short  lime 
ntaroed  to  their  country.  Gouvea  adds  th«t  they 
tnn  eiUiar  tllnwitinfiiid  with  their  oharfp  or  did  not 
fike  the  emuitry.  Tlie  Portuguese  wnters  mention 
only  two  bi^fhop'j  residents,  John  who  htu\  cotnc 
before  their  :irrn  ;il  in  India  and  Miir  Jncob.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  Johii,  but  Jiicoh  hvcd  in  the  coin- 
try  till  his  death.  St.  Francis  Xavier  makes  a  very 
pretty  dogium  of  him  in  a  letter  written  to  King  John 
III  of  Portugal  on  26  Jan.,  1540.  "Mar  Jacob  [or 
Jnoome  Abona,  as  St.  Francis  styles  him]  for  forty-five 
years  has  8cr\'od  Ood  and  your  Highness  in  these 
parts,  a  very  old,  a  virtuon?*,  tind  a  holy  man,  and  at 
the  same  tinn'  ■innoticcd  by  your  lliKhncasand  bv  .il- 
most  all  in  Imlia.  (iod  rcwnnls  him  .  .  .  He  is  n  >- 
tioed  only  by  the  Fathers  of  .St.  Francis,  and  th 
take  eo  good  care  of  him  that  n(>thing  more  is  wantt^l. 
.  .  .  He  has  laboured  much  utnonK  the  Christians  uf 
8k.  Thcmas,  and  now  in  his  old  age  he  is  very  obedient 
to  the  ettstoms  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church  of  Rome. " 
This  i  lo(/i\iin  of  Sf  Fraticis  sums  up  his  career  for  the 
f«)rty-five  Vfars  lie  worked  in  Malabrir  (1.^04-49).  He 
came  out  as  a  \<  -iori,in,  remained  su<  h  during  his 
early  years^  but  gra^iually  as  he  came  in  touch  with 
the  Cathohc  missicmaries  he  allowed  them  to  preach 
in  his  ohurehes  and  to  instruet  his  people;  in  liis  old 
a|{G  he  left  Cranganore  and  went  to  live  in  the  FVan- 
ciscan  c/>nvent  .it  rochin  and  there  he  die<!  in  1549. 
There  remain  two  otlicrs  -the  last  of  the  .McsojKtta- 
Blian prelat-es  who  presichnl  over  thi'se  Christians — 
Mar  Joseph  and  Mar  Abraham;  their  career  will  be 
det-'iilcd  further  on. 

X.  When  Coemae  gave  us  the  information  of  the 
existenee  of  a  Ghristiao  eomrannity  in  "Male  (Mahb> 
bar)  where  the  i>ep[ier  is  grf)wn"  fie  :il<o  supplied  us 
with  addi1i"ri!il  det.iils:  that  iUvy  h.i\  e  a  bishop  resi<l- 
ing  at  Kalv  in;  iliat  in  Taprobano  [O-ylon]  "an  i.slan<l 
of  interior  Imlia  where  the  Indian  Ocean  is  s  tuated" 
there  is  a  "Christian  Church  with  cleray  and  the 
faithful;  similarly  in  Uie  island  of  DioeooraMtSoootr^ 
io  the  eame  Indian  Oeean**.  Then  he  enuraeratee 
ttie  churches  in  Arabia  Felix.  Bactria.  and  among  the 
Huns;  and  all  these  ehiirr  lu-s  .are  liv  him  re|)res<  nti  d 
to  be  controilt'd  hy  tlie  Metn>iK>litan  of  I'c-rsia.  Now 
at  that  time  the  holder  of  this  dignity  was  Patrick, 
the  tutor,  as  Assemani  dcNignatos  him,  of  Thomas  ot 
Edeesa.  a  prominent  Nestorian  to  which  sect  CosaMM 
also  belonged ;  henoe  his  interest  in  supplying  aD  these 
details.  The  bishop  and  clergy  whom  the  Metropoli- 
tan, Patrick,  wotiM  send  out  to  alt  the  above-men- 
tioned pUifff)  and  ehurehrs  would  .and  must  have  been 
wndoubtedly  iQfect<xi  with  ono  and  tiie  same  heresy. 


Hence  it  is  quite  safe  to  ooncludc  that  at  the  time  of 
the  vi.sit  of  Costnas  to  India  (a.  n  .'>;>(»  M.t  i  all  lh<->e 
churches,  as  also  the  Church  in  Indui,  were  tioidjui; 
the  Nestonan  doctrine  of  their  bishops  and  prichts. 
Nor  should  this  histonoal  fact  cause  mlrprise  when  we 
take  into  oonaidenitioB  the  opportunities,  the  bold 
titude  and  violent  measures  adopted  bv  the  promoters 
of  this  heresy  after  expulsion  from  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. When  the  lumpen. r  Zeno  ordered  Cyrus,  Bishop 
of  Bklessa,  to  i)uri;e  hi.s  diocese  of  that  heresy  (a.  d. 
4^9),  the  Neston  ms  were  force<l  to  seek  refuge  across 
the  Roman  boundar>'  into  Persia.  Among  them  were 
the  banished  professors  and  students  cf  the  riiiiaii 
School  of  Edosaa,  the  centre  of  the  Nestonan  error, 
and  they  found  refuge  and  protection  with  Banmmas, 
Met rojiolitan  of  .\i--iliis,  him.sclf  a  fanatic;.!  adhcTent 
of  N'estorius.  Harsuni:i.s  at  this  time  also  held  from 
the  I'lTsian  king  theuiii'-e  of  governor  of  the  fp»ntier. 

With  tlie  influence  liarxumas  p<>sKesse<l  at  court  it 
was  an  ea^y  thing  for  him  to  make  the  king,  already  W 
diqwMd,  beUeve  that  the  aotual  bjahope  holding  Me 
fa  his  tofritoiy  were  friendhr  to  hie  enemleB,  the  Ro- 
mans, and  that  it  would  be  better  to  replace  them  by 
men  ne  knew  who  would  owe  allegiance  only  to  the 
Peisi  ui  monarch.  Tliis  s' r:it  agctn  lajiidly  sue<-(M'd«Hl 
in  capturing  moat  of  those  hti-a;  ami  the  movement  be- 
came so  strong  that  iMhough  Bnrsumas  predeccaaed 
Aoica  (Aeadue),  the  oomqient  of  the  chief  see  of  Selen- 
eia,  a  CathoHe,  yet  a  Neetorian  was  aeleeted  to  eno- 
eiK'd  the  latter  (a.  d.  496).  Thtis  within  the  short 
si)a(  e  of  seven  year«  the  banislKsl  heresy  sat  mistress 
oil  the  throne  of  Scliiu  ia.  in  a  position  to  force  {-verj' 
existing  see  eastward  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  em- 
brace the  heresy  anii  iu  M  cure  its  permanence.  Thus 
the  Indian  Chturch  suffered  the  same  fate  which  befell 
theChurebesof  Pereia,  and  by  590-36  we  find  that  she 
has  a  Nestorian  prelate  consecrated  in  Persia  and  pre- 
siding at  Kalyan  over  her  ftiture  destiny.  If  further 
y);<K>f  is  waiile<l  to  uphold  the  above  finding,  we  ofTer 
the  following  historical  facts  of  the  control  exercised 
by  the  Ncstorian  Patriarch.  In  650-60,  as  above 
stated,  JeHuab  of  Adiabeno  claimed  authority  over 
India  and  reproached  Simeon  of  Revardsfah',  the  Met- 
ropolitan  of  Persia,  for  not  ha>'ing  sent  bishops  to 
India  and  so  deprived  that  Church  of  the  suceession 
of  her  ministry.  In  714-28  Saliba  Zacha,  anolhi9 
Ncstorian  Patriarch,  raisiNl  the  sec  of  India  to  metro- 
politan rank.  Again  in  857  Theodoeius,  another  Nee- 
torian Patriarch,  included  tlie  See  of  India  amoog  the 
excmnted  which,  owing  to  dittanee  f^em  the  patri- 
arotuu  see,  should  in  future  send  letters  of  communion 
but  once  in  six  years.  This  ruling  was  subse- 
quently iiK  oqwirated  in  a  synodal  canon. 

If  we  kxjk  to  the  general  tra<lition  of  the  St.  Thomas 
Christians  it  will  be  found  that  all  their  prelates  came 
from  Babylon,  the  ancient  residence  as  they  say.  of  the 
Patriandi  or  CathoUcos  of  the  East.  It  is  nuther 
Icnown  and  aeknowledgod  by  them  that  whenever 
they  remained  deprived  of  a  bishop  for  a  long  time 
they  used  to  send  ini-sscngers  to  that  Patriarchate 
asking  that  hishojjs  l>c  sent  out  to  them.  Hufbcient 
pnnif  of  this  priietire  h.'Ls  bis'u  gi\<'n  above  when  dis- 
cussing the  arrival  of  four  bi»hoi>s  in  1504.  The  Ho|y 
See  was  fuDy  aware  that  the  Malabar  Christians  weie 
under  the  control  of  the  Nestorian  Patriarch.  When 
Jillhis  III  gave  Sulaka  his  Bull  of  nomination  as  the 
Catholic  Chaldean  patriarch,  he  distinctly  laid  doWB 
the  same  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  had  been  claimed 
and  controlled  by  his  late  Nestonan  pre<lee< -sjjor ; 
hence  in  the  last  clauw  it  is  distinctly  laiu  down:  "In 
Sin  MiMin  et  Calicuth  ot  tota  India."  It  beeaoMB 
necessary  to  fix  this  historical  truth  clearly,  because 
during  this  d^bade  some  of  the  ymmger  generation  in 
Malabar  have  hegtui  to  deny  this  historical  fact. 
They  would  wish  ix'ople  to  b.-lieve  that  ;dl  the  Porlu- 
gUfsi'  Mussionaries,  bi8ho|M4,  i)riests.  and  writers  were 
oomplctely  mistaken  when  thciy  styled  them  Nesto» 
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lions  in  belief,  and  b<*canso  of  this  false  report  all  sub- 
■equent  writen  continued  to  call  them  Nestorians. 
11m  rnador  who  has  gone  throu^  the  statement  of 
faels  above  rdated  munt  be  oooscious  that  such  an  at- 
tempt at  distort  inR  or  boldly  denying  public  facts  is 
utterly  hopelefw.  They  maintain,  in  nupjiort  of  their 
false  vi«>\v,  that  there  always  hafl  iM'eii  a  small  Iioiiy 
atuoHK  the  Chaldeans  in  Mesopotamia  who  n-inuiiud 
attach«Hl  to  the  true  Faith,  and  from  them  they  re- 
ceived their  bishops.  This  plea  is  historically  fafae 
fm*  the  bishops  ihey  reoeivea  all  came  to  them  from 
the  Xcstoriaos,  ancl  as  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  exist- 
ence during  all  these  cent  uries  back  of  a  Catholic  party 
aniDiiK  th(>  Xestorian  CluiMi  an8,it  is  too  absurd  to  he 
discuased.  It  was  only  aft<>r  the  conversion  of  Suhika 
in  1552  that  the  Chaldeans  in  part  rcturnrti  to  the 
unity  of  faith.  The  truth  is  that  the  Malabar  Church 
remained  from  A.  D.  496  up  till  then  in  lieres^. 

XI.  During  the senturies  that  these  Christiaasifera 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  Christendom  their  sole  mtenw 
course  was  liiiiit.  il  to  Mi'.sopotamia  whence  the  Nes- 
torian  Patriarch  would  from  time  to  time  supply  them 
with  prelates.  But  fmm  the  <  losf  of  the  thirteenth 
oentury  Western  travellers,  chiefly  missionaries  sent 
out  by  the  popes,  sent  to  the  West  occasional  news  of 
their  existence.  Some  of  these  it  wiU  bo  UHfol  to 
produce  here.  The  first  who  infonned  tlie  worM  of 
the  exLst^'nee  of  these  St.  Thomas  Christiaas  was  Friar 
John  of  Mon  e  C^>r\'ino.  After  he  had  spent  several 
years  as  a  mi.ssionar>'  in  Persia  and  uiljoininp  ctnin- 
tries,  he  proceeded  to  China,  passinn  through  the  In- 
dian ports  between  the  years  1292  and  1294.  He  teUs 
us  in  a  letter  written  from  Cambales  (Pddng)  in  1306 
that  he  had  remained  thirteen  months  in  that  pmiof 
Iiulia  where  the  Church  of  St.  Tliomas  the  ApOlCle 
stood  fMyl.iporel;  he  abo  baptized  in  difTcrcnt  places 
about  one  huii'ln-d  jxTsons.  In  tln>  sntnr  letter  he 
says  that  there  were  in  Malabar  a  few  Christiana  and 
Jews,  but  they  were  of  little  worth;  he  also  says  that 
"tlie  inhaiHtants  perweute  much  the  Christiana" 
(Yule,  "Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither",  I). 

The  next  visitor  Marco  Polo,  who  on  his  return 
from  China  (i\  120:!)tourhed  the  India  of  St.  Thomas. 
Of  ins  1'ir:;h  h<-  'i  !!-  us:  '•The  Ixidy  of  Messer  Saint 
Thomas  the  .^po«tle  lies  in  the  province  of  Malabar, 
at  a  certain  little  town  hwtag  HO  great  popuUtion; 
'tie  aplaoe  where  few  traders  go  .  .  .  Both  Christaaae 
•ad  Saoramae  howefvcr  greatly  ftvquent  it  in  pHgrim- 
age,  for  the  Saracens  alsf)  hold  the  Saint  in  great  rev- 
erence. .  .  .  The  Christians  who  go  in  pilfpraagc 
take  of  the  eurtli  from  tin-  yil  iee  where  the  Saint  was 
killed  and  give  a  portion  thereof  to  any  who  is  sick, 
and  Inr  tbe  power  of  God  and  of  St.  Thomas  the  sick 
ma  11  ineontinently  cured.  .  .  .  The  Christians", 
hereeumes  later,  "who  hsfediargeof  thedrarch  have 
a  gTf^t  number  of  Indian  nut  trees  [coooanuts],  and 
thereby  get  their  living"  (Marco  Polo,  Yule's,  2nd 
edit.,  11,  ;}:iH).  Friar  Jordan,  a  Dominican,  canje  to 
India  as  a  mis.sionary  in  1321 ;  he  then  had  as  com- 
panions four  Franciscan  friars,  but  on  approaching 
Ukdia  lie  liad  parted  from  them  to  make  diversion;  in 
the  meanwhile  the  Teasel  conveying  tlie  others  was  by 
gtrcss  of  weather  compelled  to  enter  Tana,  a  pott  on 
the  west  coast,  where  the  Khasi  of  the  place  put  them 
to  dcjith  as  they  would  not  embrace  Mohamrnc<lan- 
iam;  the  feast  of  Ble-sseti  Thomas  of  Tolcntino  and  his 
companions  is  fixed  on  6  April  in  the  "  Martyrolo^num 
Bomantim".  Later  Jordanus,  hearing  what  had  hap- 
peaed,  rescued  their  bodies  and  gave  them  burial.  He 
must  then  have  gone  back  to  Europe,  for  lie  ie  nwt 
heard  of  in  France  in  1330,  when  POpe  John  XXII 
con.secrated  him  at  Avignon  Bi.shop  of  Quilon.  He 
left  for  the  East  the  same  year  with  two  lettcns  from 
the  pope,  one  to  the  chief  of  the  Christians  of  (^uilnn 
and  the  other  to  the  Christians  at  Molephatam,  a 
leeni  on  the  Gulf  of  Manaar.  In  the  first  the  pope 
hwioohM  "that  diviaooa  aeaie  and  elonds  of  error 


stain  not  the  brightness  of  faith  of  all  generated  by  the 
waters  of  baptism  .  .  .  and  that  the  phantom  of 
schism  and  wilful  blindness  of  unsullied  laith  dwkan 
not  the  vision  of  thoae  who  believe  in  Gfariet  and  adore 

His  name". 

Much  the  same  in  other  words  is  rei>eafc<!  in  the 
second  letter,  and  tlu'y  an*  urge<l  tf)  unity  with  the 
Holy  Catholic  Roman  Church.  The  pojH'  recom- 
mends the  bishop  to  the  kindness  of  the  people,  and 
thanks  them  for  that  shown  to  the  friars  who  are 
working  among  them.  All  we  know  is  that  Bishop. 
Jordanus  was  sent  out  with  these  letters,  but  nothing 
further  is  heard  of  htm.  He  wrote  a  small  book 
named  "Mirabilia",  fditi  d  liy  Col  A.  Vule  for  the 
Jlakluyt  Society,  pubiislifHi  in  lstV,i  (sec  also  "Ca- 
thay", I,  1S4).  The  next  visitor  is  Bles.seil  (Meric  of 
Fotdenone,  who  abcjut  1324-2.')  landed  at  Tana,  re- 
eoveted  the  bodies  of  the  four  fri.ars,  Tlioiniis  and  his 
eompaaioos  who  had  there  suffered  martyrdom,  and 
eonveyed  them  to  China.  On  his  way  he  halted  at 
Quilon,  which  he  calls  Palumbum;  thenoc  he  took  pas- 
sageon  a  Chinese  junk  for  a  certain  city  called  Za)"ton 
in  China.  He  mentions  the  Christians  at  Quilon,  and 
that  at  Mylaporc  there  were  fourteen  houses  of  Nes- 
torians ("Cathay".  I,  57).  A  few  years  later  CHo- 
^ynni  de  Marignolh.  the  P^«l  detegate  to  Oasaa^  ar- 
rived at  Quilon.  He  stayed  there  at  a  chnreh  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Georcc,  holonirinc  to  tlic  Latin  Rite,  and 
he  adorned  it  witli  fine  [)!iinlings  and  taught  there  the 
Holy  Law.  After  dwelling  there  for  upwards  of  a 
year  he  sailed  to  visit  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle;  he  ealla 
the  town  MirapolU.  After  describing  the  culture  of 
pepper  on  the  eoast  he  adds:  "the  pepper  does  not 
grow  in  foreete  but  in  gardens  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose; nor  are  the  Saracens  the  prf)prietors,  but  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  and  those  are  the  masters  of 
the  public  weighing-othiM  ■"  [<  ustoins'  office].  Before 
quitting  Quilon  he  erected  a  monument  to  commem- 
orate his  visit,  and  this  was  a  marble  pillar  with  a 
stone  eroes  on  it,  intmided  to  last,  as  he  says,  till  the 
world'aend.  "It  had  the  ptope's  arms",  he  savs,  "and 
my  own  enaraved  on  it,  with  an  inscription  both  in 
Indian  ana  Latin  characters.  I  consecrated  and 
blessed  it  in  the  presenre  of  nn  infinite  multitude  of 
I)eople. "  The  monument  stood  the  re  till  late  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  l>y  the grmlual  en>8ionof  the 
coast  it  fell  into  the  sea  and  disap)>eared.  He  oon- 
dndae  Us  narrative  by  saying  that  after  staying 
a  jrear  and  four  months  he  took  leave  of  the 
brethren,  i.  e.  the  miarionaries  who  were  woriring  in 
that  field. 

XII.  The  two  la.st  Syrian  bishops  were  Mar  Joseph 
Sulaka  and  .Mar  .\braham;  both  arrived  in  Malabar 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  Their  case  pre- 
sents two  oueetions  for  discussioa;  Here  they  canoni- 
eally  mpaioted,  and  had  th«f  ooamletdy  ntieeted 
NertoHaaisrat  As  to  the  first  Hienlanodoabi  that 
his  appointment  wa>5  canonical,  for  he,  the  brother  of 
the  hrst  Chaldean  patriarch,  was  appointed  by  his 
successor  Aix  d  Jesu  and  sent  out  tf»  Malabar,  and 
both  the  above  patriarchs  hail  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  Church  in  Malabar  con(irme«l  by  the  Holy  See. 
Mar  Joseph  was  smt  to  India  with  letters  of  introduo- 
tion  from  the  pope  to  the  Portuguese  authorities:  he 
was  besides  accompanied  by  Biflbop  Ambrose,  a  t)o- 
minican  and  papal  c^>mmissary  to  tne  first  patriarch, 
by  his  tocixu  Father  Anthony,  and  by  Mar  Klias  Hor- 
maz.  Archbishop  of  Diarbekir.  They  arrivini  at  Goa 
about  1563,  and  were  detained  at  Goa  for  eighteen 
monUis  before  being  allowed  to  enter  the  diocese. 
Proceeding  to  Cochin  they  lost  Bishop  Ambrose;  the 
others  travelled  through  Mahdl>ar  for  two  and  a  half 
j'cars  on  foot,  visiting  evwy  church  and  detached  set- 
tlement. By  the  time  they  arrived  at  Angamale  war 
broke  out.  Then  Mar  Ellas,  Anthony  the  mriiis  (jf 
the  deceased  prelate,  and  one  rif  the  two  Syrian  monks 
who  had  aeeompanted  them,  left  India  to  return;  the 
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other  monk  remained  wKh  AreU^op  Joseph  SuUka. 
For  Bomc  time  the  new  prelate  got  on  well  with  the 
Portuguoije  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  fact,  they 
praised  him  for  having  introduced  ortler,  decorum, 
And  propriety  in  the  Church  services  and  ail  went  har- 
moolously  for  some  time.  Lator,  friction  arose  be- 
cause of  bis  hindering  the  looaUy-ovdMOad  Sjpitm 
from  saying  Mass  and  preaching  and  fautraetniK  Us 
flock.  Eventually  an  incident  revealed  that  Mar 
Joseph  h.-wl  not  dropiK-d  his  Nostorian  rrrr>rs.  for  it 
was  re|iorti'ii  to  the  Hisliop  of  Cochin  thai  he  at- 
tempted to  tiuniHTwith  the  fiiitli  of  t«oine  young  Ixiys 
in  his  service  belonging  to  the  Diocese  of  Cochin. 
This  SMOM  to  th»  loMwIedBe  of  the  bishop,  throudi 
him  to  tiie  Metropolitan  Ckm,  and  thoMO  in  um 
vicfroy;  it  was  decided  to  remove  and  MUd  bflll  tO 
l'ortuK;il,  to  lie  diidt  Willi  by  the  Holy  See. 

The  following  is  the  nature  of  the  incident.  Taking 
these  youths  apart,  he  instructed  them  that  they 
ihffuM  VBOMtto  the  IMeiwed  Virgin  as  the  refuge  of 
but  «we  BOi  to  eall  her  the  Mother  of  God,  as 
tliat  was  not  true;  but  die  should  be  styled  Mothv  of 
CShrist  (Nestorius,  refusing  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
the  term  Thcnlokm  proposed  by  the  amncil,  substi- 
tuted tliat  nf  Ciut.^toKos,  which  the  Fathers  refused  to 
accept  because  under  this  designation  he  could  cloak 
his  error  of  two  persons  in  Christ  ).  Mar  Joseph  was 
aent  to  Portugal;  arriving  there  he  succeeded  in  se> 
earing  the  goo<i-will  of  the  queen,  then  regent  for  her 
young  son;  he  abjured  his  error  before  Cardinal  Henry, 
expressed  repentance,  and  by  order  of  the  queen  was 
sent  bjick  to  his  diocese.  Gouvea  t<>lls  us  that  as  he 
continued  to  propagate  his  errors  on  liis  return  he  was 
jigain  deported  and  Cardinal  ib  riry  rej)orted  iiis  cji.se 
to  St.  Pius  V.  The  pope  aent  a  Brief  to  .lorgc',  Arch- 
bishop of  Goo,  dated  15  Jan.,  1567,  ordi  ring  him  to 
make  enquiries  into  the  conduct  *nd  doctrine  of  the 
prelate;  m  oonsequenee  of  tins  the  first  provineial 
council  was  held;  the  charge*  against  Mar  Joseph 
were  found  to  be  true  and  he  was  Hent  to  Portugal  in 
1568,  th«BM  to  Roma,  when  h«  died  diartly  after  his 
arrival. 

While  the  former  was  leaving^  InUa  there  arrived 
from  esopotamia  an  impostor  BHnad  Abraham, 
sent  by  Simeon  the  Nestoriaa  Flatriardi.  He  suo- 

ceedetl  in  entering  Malabar  undetected.  .\t  the  ap- 
pearance of  another  Chaldean  who  proeluiineii  himself 
a  bishop  the  iH'oplo  were  greatly  <leli^;iitl•li  and  re- 
ceived him  with  applause;  he  .set  ahout  at  once  acting 
as  bishop,  Iiolding  episcopal  funt  U<>ns,  and  conferring 
Holy  onwn  and  quietly  established  himself  in  the  dio- 
eese  (Goavea,  p.  7,  ool.  2).  Later  tiie  FbKugurae  cap- 
tured him  and  sent  him  to  Portugual,  but  en  route  he 
escaped  at  Mozambique,  found  his  way  back  to  Me.so- 

g)tamia,  ami  went  ,-tiait;lit  to  Mju"  Abed  .lesu,  the 
haldcan  Patriarch,  having  realized  from  his  Indian 
experience  that  unless  he  .yecunil  a  nomination  from 
him  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  himself  in  Mahir 
bar.  He  succeeded  admifaUy  in  his  devices,  ob- 
tained nomination,  consecration,  and  a  letter  to  the 
iKjpe  from  the  patriarch.  With  this  he  proceeded  to 
Home,  and  while  there  at  an  audience  with  the  jK>pe 
he  diticlosed  his  tnie  position  (Du  Jarric,  "Rer.  Ind. 
Thesaur. tom.  ill,  lib.  II,  p.  tl'.i).  He  avowed  to 
the  pope  with  his  own  lips  that  he  had  rooeived  Holy 
orders  invaU<lly.  The  pope  ordered  tihe  Bishop  of 
San  Severino  to  give  him  orders  from  tonsure  to  tlie 
priesthood,  and  a  Brief  was  sent  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Venice  to  con.s4crate  .\braham  a  hi-liop.  The  facts 
were  attested,  b<jth  as  to  the  lesser  ordiTs  and  the 
epi.scopiU  consideration,  by  the  original  letti-rs  which 
were  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Church  of  Angamalo 
where  he  resided  and  where  he  had  died. 

Fops  Pius  IV  used  peat  taot  in  liandling  this  ease. 
Abea  Jesa  mmA  Iianre  taken  Abraham  to  be  a  priest ; 
he  is  supposed  to  have  abjun  il  Xestorianism,  and  pn 
fcKsed  the  Cathohc  faith,  and  cuuf erred  un  him  episco- 


pal oonseeration;  the  pope  had  to  eonsider  the  pori 

tion  in  which  the  patriarch  h.id  been  placed  by  his 
consecration  and  nomination  of  the  man:  the  defects 
were  suppUed,  and  Abraham  mh  ceeded  alw  in  ob- 
taining lus  nomination  and  creation  as  Archbishop 
Angamaie  firom  the  pope,  with  letters  to  the  Arch- 
IridMp  of  Goa,  and  to  tha  fiiriiop  of  Ooallin  datsd  37 
Peb.,llf65.  flueli  was  the  laeoMB  of  this  daring  man. 
<  >ii  arrival  at  Goa  he  w.a.s  detai'ifi  iii  a  cDnvnt,  Imt 
a^;ain  i',-.(  a[»ed  and  entered  Malahar.  1 1  is  arriv  al  wa'^  a 
s!irj>ii-<-  an'i  a  ]"y  1i>  the  [n-<)plc,  Jlc  kept  out  of  the 
reiu^h  of  the  Portuguese,  living  amunp  the  churches  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  the  oountr>'.  As  tune  pissiiil  on  he 
was  left  m  yaseftd  ooBupatioii.  Aa  is  unal  ia  auh 
eases  the  old  tendencies  assumed  ones  mora  their 

cendency,  and  he  rrturnetl  to  his  Ne^torian  ti  ariiinc 
and  practices.  Complaints  w<Te  niadf;  I'vuiuc  -< nt 
wartiiii^rs  to  Alir.ihaui  to  aliuw  Catholic  doctrine  to  be 
preachetl  and  tauglit  to  his  pt-oplc.  At  one  time  be 
took  the  warning  seriously  to  heart.  In  1583  Father 
Valignano,  then  Superior  of  the  Jesuit  Miaiions.de> 
visedameaasof  foreingatetom.  HeperauidsdMar 
Abraham  to  assemble  a  s>Tiod,  and  to  convene  the 
clergj'  and  the  ehi<'fs  of  the  Liity.  He  also  prepareti  a 
profession  of  faith  which  wa-  t'l  lir  ina<le  pulih>  jy  hy 
the  bishop  and  all  i>re»ent.  .Moreover,  urgent  reforms 
were  sanctioned  and  ag;reed  to.  A  letter  was  sent  by 
Pf>pe  Gregory  XIII,  28  Nov.,  1578,  kying  down  what 
Abraham  had  to  do  for  the  improvement  of  his  dic^ 
eese;  after  the  above-mentionecl  vynoA  Abraham  sent 
a  long  letter  to  the  pope  in  reply,  specifying  all  that 
he  hiul  been  able  to  do  by  the  aid  of  the  Fatliers 
letter,  pp.  97-lM),  in  (iiamilj.  Thi.s  is  callcHl  the  first 
reconciliation  of  the  Syrian.^  to  the  Church.  It  waa 
formal  and  public,  but  left  no  improvement  on  the 
gsntral  body,  the  liturgical  books  were  not  corrected 
nor  was  CathoUe  teadung  introduced  in  the  Church. 

In  1505  Mar  Abraham  Tell  dangerously  ill  (Du  Jar- 
ric, toin.  T,  lib.  II,  p.  t')14).  Unfortunately  hchurvivrxl 
the  e\i  t  ill  tit  .sentiments  he  then  h:ul  and  recovered. 
After  iIh  It  two  yeiu-s,  in  lo97  (Gouvea,  p.  ii)  he  waa 
a  secoud  tune  again  dangerously  ill;  Archbishop  Al- 
aiao  de  Menezes  wrote  and  exhorted  him  to  rcCoiBl  Ui 
nmle,  but  for  ansvrer  he  had  oahr  frivokras  enuses. 
He  womd  not  even  avail  himsdf  oftheediortations  of 
the  Fathers  who  Burrounde<l  hi.s  btnl,  nor  did  he  receive 
the  last  sacraments.  Thus  he  die<l.  The  viceroy 
made  known  his  death  to  .Archbishop  Menezes,  then 
absent  on  a  visitation  tour,  by  letter  of  6  Feb.,  1597. 

XIII.  Archbishop  Menkes  received  intelligenoe  ct 
the  death  of  Mar  Abraham  while  on  a  tour  of  paslotal 
viritationatDamio.  Faring  the  work  on  hand  omild 
not  be  |x>.stponed,  hedecid'd  f '>  ar-t  on  the  powers  dde- 
gatctl  to  him  bythejvope  in  In-  la-t  Hrii  f,  and  nomi- 
nated Father  I  rancisco  Hoz  of  tin'  leietyof  Jesus 
who  undoubtedly  fuiftlltHl  the  requirements  demanded 
by  the  pope  for  the  appointment.  On  receipt  of  tbe 
letter  and  the  instructions  aooonMpanyinB  it,  the  mi- 
perior,  knowmg  that  the  late  Anraham  before  his 
death  had  a.ssignp<l  to  his  archdeacon  tlie  government 
of  the  chureli  pending  the  arri\al  of  another  bishop 

from  Babylon,  an.j  tin-  -aiie'  lia-i  lici-n  a(  picii  hy  the 

people,  and  fores«H'ing  also  the  insecurity  of  the  posi- 
tion, decided  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  the arohbishop  before  taldrngany  furth«-  step. 
The  arehbishop  on  retmrning  to  Goa  weighed  we 
gravity  of  the  case,  and  felt  hound  in  conscience  to 
put  a,sido  every  otlier  duty  for  tlu*  time  being,  and 
safetrnard  the  Syrian  (')iristians  from  falling  again  into 
the  hand.s  of  a  new  heretical  intnider.  He  decided  on 
visiting  the  Serra  pswonaHy.  Father  NichoUo  Pi- 
menta,  then  the  superior  m  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
India,  writing  to  the  Oeneral  of  the  Sodety,  Father 
Claudius  Acquaviva,  takes  up  the  narrative  us  fol- 
lows: "It  was  not  small  comfort  to  all  that  Al  \ni8 


y-    Menezes,  the  I»nl  .\nMii  !  '  p  of  (;<ia. 
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seal  for  the  salvation  of  auuk  and  at  our  pcniuaiiion 
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undertook  to  visit  the  jincii'nt  Christians  of  St. 
Thomaa,  spread  Ihrougli  the  liilly  parts  of  Mulabar. 
There  watt  great  danger  that  after  tue  death  of  Arch- 
biahop  Abraham  at  Angamale,  and  the  WioeeBMon  of 
the  ArohdeMxm  Gcoiie  to  the  government  at  the 
Churoh  on  the  deniM  of  the  prelate,  she  would  lapse 
again  under  the  sway  of  Nestorian  prclutfs;  nor  were 
there  wunting  persons  of  ecclesiiistical  rank  possessed 
of  means  who  proposes!  to  proceed  to  Babylon  ami 
bring  thence  another  archbishop.  Tu  the  Archbishop 
of  Goa  not  only  by  melsqpiriitan  right,  but  ahto  in  vir- 
tuo  ol  Apoetobo  letten  aDpertained  the  right  to  a»> 
■ome  the  admhiirtrstion  of  that  Chureh  tede  vaeanit; 
an<i  )ii  t'Kik  upon  himself  the  ta.sk  of  retainini?  the 
v.n  illat  Jii^i  arrh(it  ac<jn  in  due  submisHion  to  the  Holy 
See  and  avoiding  Hchisni." 

He  therefore  issued  iiutniotions  to  the  re«;tor  of  th<; 
Vaipiootta  College,  enclosing  a  letter  of  appointment 
"^irg  the  arohdeeoon  administrator  of  toe  diooeee 
provided  he  hi  tlw  preeenoe  of  the  rector  laade  a 
solemn  profession  of  faith.  The  archdeaern  ex- 
prct»ed  nia  natisfaction  on  receiving  the  intimation 
and  promi.s(Kl  U>  make  the  profession  di  inanilcd  on  a 
feast  day.  But  later  on  he  would  iieillu  r  niake  the 
taViffiifin,  nor  would  he  accept  the  nomimition  of 
admhiiatrator  as  coming  from  the  archbishop  of  the 
dioeeee.  Afterwards  he  eaused  it  to  be  rqmibed  that 
he  had  so  acted  on  the  advice  of  others.  The  Arch- 
bishop  of  Goa,  after  taking  oounael  with  the  Fathers, 
decided  on  starting  on  the  visitation  of  the  Arctuiio- 
cese  of  Angamale  to  induce  that  Church  to  reci  ive  a 
prelate  from  the  Sovt-rt-iKn  Pontiff.  On  this  couiing 
to  be  known  all  sorts  of  diihculties  were  raisMxl  to  in> 
duce  him  to  abandon  his  project,  even  from  ecclestaa- 
ttcs,  with  sueh  pgrtroaeity  that  the  arahbinhop  wrote 
to  Pimenta:  ''Heaven  and  eartii  have  conspired 
acainat  my  design."  But  !»•  manfully  f.iccd  the  wm  k 
before  him,  and  went  tlirough  it  with  singular  firmiiuss 
of  ch:ir;i<  tiT  .ukI  prudence,  and  supportcil  by  Divine 
aid  he  began,  continued,  and  completed  the  arduous 
taok  be  had  undcrtakcti  with  complete  suocess. 

OoinKtheviBtation  (fuJldetaib  of  whkh  an  jjifaii 
bv  Gouvea  in  the  "  Joraada",  the  one  loime  wnenoe 
ail  other  writers  have  obtmned  (heir  information, 
some  even  going  so  far  !is  eniiicly  to  distort  the  facts 
to  satisfy  their  prejudice)  thc^  archbishop  underwent 
all  aorta  of  hardahipe.  visiting  the  principal  parishes, 
aiMf  ewing  the  peoplBy  holding  services,  and  evciy^ 
where  confening  tM  aaifamenta.  of  whioh  then  p«»> 
pie  were  deprived.  He  eaused  the  Nestorian  books 
in  the  iK)s.session  of  the  churehes  and  in  the  bands  of 
the  people  to  be  expurgut*-*!  of  their  errors,  and  they 
were  then  rr>((  reil  to  their  owners.  All  the  booln 
then  existing  among  the  Syriana  were  in  MS.  form; 
ninted  boolB  among  them  dkl  not  east  at  this  poriod. 
rwagM  thatdaaiodtha  aiipNma  authority  of  the 
Ajpoatolie  See  of  Borne  were  wbttSMy  deleted.  He 
awo  caused  capable  priests  tobes<niplif  mi',  and  these 
he  place<l  in  charge  of  parishes.  l  i\  catuaiiy  he  i'«tal> 
Ushod  eighty  parishes,  'l  lms  he  prej);ired  his  ground 
for  the  reform  of  this  Church  which  he  intended  to 
MII7  OOl.  Tbe  synod  was  opened  with  great  solem- 
oilgr  and  ponp  on  ao  June^  1509,  at  the  village  of  Udi- 
amparar,  whmee  it  is  known  as  the  Bynod  of  Diam- 
pcr.  The  Acts  were  publislied  in  PortiiRiiese  a.s  an 
appendix  to  the  "  Jorn.oda";  they  wer»»  ab^o  translated 
into  Latin,  'ilie  ojK-ning  Act  at  the  synod  w;\m  the 
profession  of  faith.  The  archbishop  was  the  first  to 
maka  lus  profession,  then  followed  the  archdeacon 
who  made  his  in  Malay alam,  a  translation  of  the 
former  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Subsequently  the 
clerK\'  in  tuni  made  theirs  in  the  hands  "f  the  arrh- 
bishop  OH  the  archdearftn  also  had  done,  i'he  Latin 
text  may  be  found  with  the  Latin  text  of  the  synod, 
and  separate  in  "Juris  Fontificii  do  KYopaganda 
Fide"^  Pare.  I,  vol.  \l,  part  II,  p.  243.  Besidee  the 
■    -     ■  J<^- 


and  oartaia  Jesuit  f  attes  who 


him  there  were  some  152  .%rian  priests  and  about  600 
ln\inen  d'lmted  by  the  eouKregation  to  rt'prcsent 
them;  all  these  signed  the  decrees  that  were  paesed 
by  the  synod  and  proclaimed  the  orthodox  faith  em« 
l>odicd  m  the  aot  of  prafeaaioa  taken  by  Hbn  entin 
clergy.  The  arehbishop  addnssed  tlie  synod  on  the 
faNity  of  the  errufH  of  .NVstorius  up  till  then  held  by 
thu;  Church,  (lie  :i>.>enibly  denounced  them,  anathe- 
maliwd  the  Neslormn  Patriarch,  and  promised oliedk 
ence  and  submission  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Among  the  calumnka  ^pnad  against  Meneses  and 
the  qnod  the  moat  nomnmt  k  tAuA  all  the  Ssrriae 
boohs  of  tiie  eommomtr  were  Ijumt  and  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  synod.  What  was  done  in  thi»  matter 
under  the  decree  passed  in  the  fifth  wsjsion  is  thun 
deseribe<l  in  the  "Jornada"  (tr.  CJlen,  book  I,  ch. 
x.xiii,  i>.  ;{I0).  After  the  above  condemnation  of  er- 
rors it  wa.s  tleoided  that  certain  lK>okrt  which  had  been 
named  and  were  oumnt  in  the  Serra  and  full  of  errors 
should  be  Imnit;  that  others  were  to  l»e  censured  only 
until  they  wer<>  corrected  and  ex|)urgate<I.  The  list 
of  books  to  he  burnt  is  given  in  the  14th  di-cree  of  the 
third  sewion.   The  books  (  (.nsi.xt:  (1)  of  those  ex pro' 

{'tam  teaching  Nestorian  errors;  (2)  containing  false 
egends'  (3)  books  of  sorceries  and  superstitious  prac- 
tices. None  of  these  were  capable  of  ooneetkm.  In 
all  other  boohs  that  had  any  statements  eontainhig 
doctrinal  errors,  the  latter  were  erased.  The  "Jor- 
nada" (p.  365)  gives  the  system  wlopted  during  the 
visitation  of  the  ehun  he.s  for  tin  <  rrection  of  books: 
after  Mass  wan  said  all  Ixxiks  written  in  Syriac, 
whether  the  property  of  the  Chun-h  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals, were  handed  over  to  Father  Frandsoo  Roi, 
who  with  three  CoAamtra  (Syrian  priests)  specially 
selected  for  the  purpose  would  retire  to  the  vestry  and 
there  correct  the  hooks  in  conformity  with  the  direc- 
tions given  by  (he  .■-ynod;  f  tiose  ih.it  were  condemned 
antl  forbidden  were  Inuided  over  to  the  archbishop, 
who  wouhl  order  them  to  be  burnt  publicly.  I'nder 
his  orders  no  book  capable  of  being  purged  from  here^ 
ical  em)r  would  be  destroyed,  but  those  ex  vro/etto 
teaching  heresy  would  be  destroyed.  After  the  OOQ- 
elusion  of  t  he  synod  Archbishop  Meneses  continued 
his  visit  at  ion  of  the  churches  down  to  Quilon  and  then 
reluriusl  to  Goa.  He  did  not  forget  to  wnd  from 
thence  a  lett4T  of  warm  thanks  to  Father  Pimenta  for 
the  continuous  and  important  aid  given  him  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  all  tfarao^  the  wuric  he  Iwd  to 
perform  in  Malabar. 

XIV.  In  making  provision  for  the  future  govern- 
ment of  the  Syrian  Cfiurrh  in  Malabar  Clement  VIII 
ha<l  to  fulopt  sueh  meiu^ures  as  would  secure  its  per- 
manency in  the  faith  and  «'xrlu<ie  the  d.anger  of  a  re- 
lapse. He  decided  that  it  would  lie  the  safest  OOUTSe 
to  appoint  a  Latin  prelate  in  s^'mpathy  with  tho  peo- 
ple and  fully  aocraainted  with  their  liturgical  language. 
The  selection  fell  on  Father  Ros,  no  doubt  after  heai^- 
inn  the  opinion  of  .Archbi.shop  Alenezes.  Father  Ros 
was  con.seerated  by  the  Arehbiwhop  at  G«m  under  the 
title  of  Bishop  of  .\ngarnale  in  IGOl.  Four  years  later 
Paul  V  transferntl  him  (1605)  to  the  new  See  of 
Cranganore,  which  he  created  an  archbishopric  in  or- 
der that  the  faithful  brought  to  unity  should  not  feel 
that  the  honour  of  their  see  had  suffered  any  dlwiinn* 
tion  of  honour.  The  new  prel.i'e  made  a  visitation 
tour  through  the  diocese,  eorrectintf  the  liturgical 
l)OokB  at  f  \  i  n-  1  liiir  !;  V,  !iere  tlii-;  )iad  not  been  done, 
and  enforcing  everj'where  the  niles  sanctioned  by  the 
Synod  of  Duunper.  In  1606  he  convened  and  held  a 
(hoceflan  mmod;  no  further  detaiiB  of  hiajidministtap 
tion  are  handed  down  to  ua.  After  twenty-tinea 
years  of  streniious  episcopnte  he  die<l  at  Parur,  his  or- 
dinary residence,  IH  Feb.,  1624,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chnri  li  H.  -i  ies  the  I.,atin  Canon  of  the  Mass  he  had 
also  translated  the  Latin  ritual  into  Syriac  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Holy  Sacraments  by  the  clergy. 
Yean  hiter.oa  the  oeearimolUwfintpMtotalviMiof 
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the  first  \"ic;ir  ApoHtolic  of  Trirlmr  to  the  church  of 
Parur  ia  1888,  on  enquiring  after  the  tomb  of  the 
anbbUiop,  he  was  told  that  no  tomb  of  his  was 
knowD  to  esiflt  Uim^  bat  Uttse  oaradil  aMrah  hod 
be«n  nuide  the  tomlMtQiii^  with  ite  MAhnralam  in- 
.••(■riiition  in  iinoiont  Tan^  flburactcrs,  wjw  found  and 
i»  now  iilllxt'il  to  tin*  inner  wall  of  the  church.  'I  he 
lo(%  of  all  know  li-.  (it  ilir  1  onil Ketone  wiw  ciiuwil  by 
the  sucking  and  bunung  of  thus  church  with  many 
Others  by  ue  soldiers  of  Tippoo  Sultan  on  his  second 
invatkm  ot  the  coast.  Pauliaue  a  Saooto  Bartho- 
lonuBO,  who  had  visited  the  ehureh  in  1786  and  had 
tiikcn  a  transcript  of  the  iiisrriptinii  at  the  time,  of 
which  he  gives  a  Latin  tr.m.l.itum  in  his  "India 
Christ.  Orient.",  p.  t>4,  did  nut  re;ui  the  name  Koz 
on  the  stone,  however  the  niuue  i»  there  in  a  Haw  of 
the  stone  and  has  been  read  on  rediscovery. 

lather  Estevio  de  Brito,  also  a  Jesuit,  was  desie* 
mted  ineoeeMnr,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  AroE- 
bishnp  of  Goa  in  the  Church  of  Bom  Jenus,  Goa,  on 
29  .Sept.,  Itii-l,  and  left  Goa  for  hin  diocese  on  4  Nov. 
He  died  on  2  Dec.,  l(>il,  having  governed  the  see  for 
over  seventeen  years.  The  tliird  of  the  series  waa 
Ftancisco  Garcia,  of  the  same  society.  He  was  con- 
iMH><ed  fiiahop  of  Ascalon  on  1  Nov.,  1637,  with 
l^tt  of  meeeSBion  by  the  Archbisbop  oi  Goa  in  the 
Jesuit  Church  of  Bom  Jesus,  Goa,  and  succeeded  to 
the  See  of  Cranganore  in  UVtl.  Under  thi.s  prelate  a 
friglitful  schism  broke  out  (1653)  and  lu.s  entire  llock, 
with  all  his  clergy  and  churches,  withdrew  from  liis 
allcgiaaoe.  Out  of  the  entire  body  of  200,000  S\Tian 
Ghrutiant  only  oome  400  individuals  reauuned  iaith> 
fuL  This  nuefortune  has  by  moat  writen  been  ai- 
tributed  to  Gania's  want  of  tact,  obstinacy,  and  sar- 
castic disposition:  as  to  the  latter  defect  there  is  one 
instance,  and  that  at  the  last  opportunitv  for  recon- 
ciUalion,  which  fell  through  owing  to  his  harsh  treat- 
ment of  the  delegates  sent  to  him  by  his  revolted 
floolc  But  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  schism.  This 
had  been  hatched  many  years  previously  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  pretlccessor  de  Brito,  secretly  and  un- 
known to  him.  Here  the  dates  only  of  ciocuments 
can  be  quot*'d.  On  1  Jan.,  HYIS,  (see  German,  p. 
440)  the  Archdeacon  George  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
p^iol  nuncio  at  Lisbon  complaining  that  no  answer 
mw  given  to  a  letter  sent  some  twenty  years  earlier 
regarding  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  Christian  people. 
In  lfi^!(1I^)me  was  informed  of  these  complaints  the 
sul)st:ui(  <'  of  which  was  that  Jesuits  only  controlled 
these  Chris' i;iris,  that  thej-  w.  re  un.suite«l,  and  had 
controlled  ihem  for  over  forty  yeans,  and  they  want<?d 
other  religious  orders  to  be  sent.  The  Sacred  Con- 
negation  sent  instructions  that  other  orders  should 
be  admitted  into  the  diocese. 

PauUnus  (op.  cit.,  pp.  70  sq.)  adduces  further  evi- 
dence of  the  trickery  and  treachery  of  Archdeacon 
George.  In  1G.'J2  a  rntM-tinK  wa«  convenwl  by  him  at 
Rapolin  conslHting  of  clergj'  and  laity,  when  a  letter  of 
complaint  was  sent  to  the  King  of  Portugal  anainst 
the  Jesuit  Fathers  j  these  veiy  aame  oompkunta  formed 
the  heada  of  then:  grievancea  in  IWS,  when  open 
schism  was  proclaimed  to  secure  independence  and 
oust  the  Jesuits.  The  plot  htul  been  batched  for  a 
p(Htd  nuiiiK  T  of  years;  it  wa.s  hejrnn  by  .\rchdcacon 
George  id  lt)37)  whowa.s  suceei'ded  in  officii  by  a  rela- 
tive, another  Thomas  de  C'amp«i  (Thoma  Parainbil) 
who  in  1653  headed  the  revolt.  .After  the  schism  had 
broken  out  the  intruder  Ahatalla,  a  Meac^Mtanuan 
prelate,  was  deported  by  the  Portuguese,  who  took 
nim  bv  ship  on  Cochin  and  there  lay  at  anchor. 

T'lirj.-f ian.'<,  eoniing  t<»  know  of  tlie  fact,  threat- 
en! d  i«)  .storm  t  lie  fort,  which  tl»e  Rovernor  had  to  man 
with  his  .soldiers,  while  the  ship  sailed  away  to  Goa 
during  the  night.  The  revolted  seeing  their  last  at- 
tempt to  sticure  a  Bagdad  prelate  frustrated,  Imadeii 
and  poopb  took  ftaoMBB  vofif  that  they  would  never 
again  aubmit  to  AMUhUMpOiieia.  Finding  them- 


selves in  this  position  they  thought  of  calling  to  tfwfir 
aid  the  Carmelite  Fathers  who  had  visited  Sialabar 
but  were  then  at  Goa.    When  Alexander  VII  oamo  to 
imoir  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  Syrian 
community,  he  sent  out  (1656)  the  Carmelites, 
Fathers  Jose  de  Sebastiani  and  Vincente  of  St.  Cath- 
erine, to  work  for  t lie  return  to  umty  and  resubmission 
to       ir  archbishoj)  of  thi.s  revolted  church.  Later 
other  Carmelite  leathers  joined  in  the  good  work. 
Within  a  year  of  their  arrival  (1657)  the  Carmelitea 
had  Bucceeded  in  leoonciling  forty-four  diurcbes. 
Although  Archdeacon  George  had  remuned  obdurate, 
a  relative  of  hi.H,  Chandy  Penimhil  (Alexander  de  ^ 
Camix)),  headed  the  return  movement,  but  lliey  would  | 
have  nothinft  to  ilo  with  Archbishop  Ciar<  ia.  | 
XV.    Under  these  circumstances  Father  Joe6  de  j 
Sebaatiani  de<nde<l  to  return  to  Ilome  and  inform  the  f 
pope  of  the  rad  difficutty  which  stood  in  the  way  of  I 
permaaent  neonelKation.  The  pope  on  learning  the 
state  of  the  case  had  Father  Jos«''  consecrated  and  ap- 
pointed him  Comrnis.s!ir>'  .\j>ostolie  for  Malabar,  with 
power  to  ron.'ie(  rate  two  otner  bishops,  naming  them 
vicars  Apostolic.    Provided  with  these  powers  he  re- 
turned to  Malabar  in  1661  and  took  yxp  hm  work.  By 
tbia  tioM  Anhfaiahiv  Oaioia  had  been  lanwrad  ten 
llieaeeoebT  death.  Betwwnlflei  and  1068  tlwCtar. 
melite  Friars  tnider  Pisliop  Jos^  had  reclaimed  the 
large  numtxr  of  eighty-four  churches,  leaving  to  the 
leader  of  the  revolt,  the  aforesaid  Archdeacon  Thomas, 
only  thirty-two  churches.    Both  these  figures  are  of 
great  importance  for  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Malabar  Sjrriana.  The  eiahty-fourebuiobea  and  their 
oo ngregatioaa  were  the  bocQT 

Syrians  have  descended,  while  the  other  thirty-two 
represent  the  nucleus  whence  the  Jacobites  and  their 
subdivisions.  Reformed  S\  rians,  etc.,  have  originated. 
In  January.  1603,  the  pjtjlitical  situation  regarding 
these  Christians  was  entirely  changed.  The  Dutch 
had  anivod  on  the  coast  and  had  captured  Cochin. 
The  Fniugueee  power  fell.  Hie  new  maetera  e»> 

}>clled  not  only  all  the  PortuRuese  clergy  but  also 
orced  Bishoj)  .ios(!'  and  his  religious  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. In  this  predicamml  t  he  bishop  selected  and  con- 
secrate<i  the  native  priest  Chandy  P^ambil  (Alex- 
ander de  Campo)  and  made  him  a  vioar  Apoitoiie 
over  the  flock  he  was  forced  to  leave. 

Before  departing,  however,  he  handed  to  the 
Dutch  (Sovemment  of  Cochin  a  list  of  the  eighty-four 
churches  that  were  under  his  control  and  commended 
Bishop  Chandy  and  the  Chri.stians  of  these  churches  I 
to  his  protection.  This  the  governor  undertook  to  ' 
fulfil.  Though  the  Dutch  did  not  trouble  themselvea 
about  the  Syrian  Chriatians,  yet  they  would  not  per* 
mit  any  Jesuit  or  Portuguese  prelate  to  reside  in  Mala-  , 
bar,  although  simultaneously  with  Bishop  Jo86  da 
Sebastiani  the  other  Carmelite  missionaries  had  abo 
to  depart.  However,  tlicy  were  not  absent  long,  for 
eventually  they  returned  by  ones  and  twos  and  were 
not  molested.  I.Ater,  in  1673,  they  CBtablishe<l  ih'  ni- 
aelvea  at  Verapoly  and  built  a  churrh  there,  having 
obtained  the  land  rent-free  from  the  Rajah  of  Cochin; 
it  ia  3ret  Uie  headmiarters  of  the  CarmeUtes  in  Malar 
bar.  One  of  the  Carmelite  Fathers  named  Matthew 
evin  came  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Dutch 
Governor  van  Rheede,  and  aided  him  in  winpiling  his 
voluminous  work  on  local  botany  known  as  "Horius 
Malabaricus".  The  Carmelites*  working  among  the 
Syriana  under  Bishop  Chandy  remained  on  good  terms  . 
with  him ;  the  bishop  died  in  1676.  Raphael,  a  priaat  ' 
of  the  Cochin  diocese,  was  selected  to  succeed  the  for-  i 
mer,  but  Iif  t  n  t  .  1  out  a  failure  and  died  in  IfiO.*). 
The  year  following,  Father  Peter-Paul,  a  Carmelite, 
was  created  titular  Archbishop  of  .\ncyni.  and  was 
appointed  vicar  Apostolic  for  Malabar.  With  his  ar- 
nvai  in  1678  there  was  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  relations  between  the  Dutch  Govanunml  and  tbi 
Carmelite  Fatheia.  The  Arohbiahop  Pttki^Rlld  wm 
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a  prince  of  thf  IIouw  nf  Piirma,  and  his  mother  \v;i.s 
the  aistcr  of  Pope  Innocent  XII;  before  ooming  out  to 
Malabar  he  liad  obtained  a  decree  from  the  uovera- 
BMUfc  of  Holland  autboviiiiig  tbo  rsndaoioo  in  Mwhi- 
bar  of  om  bhhop  and  twdre  Canndite  ptimUM  wbc 

h:u\  to  cirlir-r  It;ili:in.s.  Orrnians,  OV  Ba||^HISJ  bot 
thev  were  not  !ulinitt«><l  into  Cochin. 

The  French  traveller  Anquctil  du  Perron,  who 
Tished  Malahar  in  1758,  offers  the  following  statistics 
nnrding  the  number  of  Ctu-istians  on  the  coast 
vmeli  li0  had  obtained  from  Biifaop  Fkmntiok  tha 
Omndite  Vioar  ApoatoKo  of  Mahbv.  R«  Mk  w 
that  the  bishop  believed  the  total  number  of  Chris- 
tians to  Hinount  to  200,(XK);  of  the«e  1(X),0(X)  were 
Catholic  Syrians,  aiiotin  r  .><),000  were  of  the  l.-Mm 
Rite:  both  these  were  under  his  jurisdictioa,  while  the 
revolted  Sj-riiuis,  w  ho  mav  be  flawed  tm  iMobitee, 
wore  under  Mar  Thomaa  Vl  (whoonhiaoonmimtion 
in  1773  ■—iinail  the  name  ana  atjrle  of  Dkmyshis  1), 
and  numbered  50,000.  From  tlie  death  of  .\rchhi.shop 
fSarria  in  lOflQ  the  Sec  of  Cranpanore  hud  no  resident 
bi-finp  till  1701,  when  Clement  XI  appointed  .louo 
1J<  Ix'iro,  a  Jt  suit.  When  the  latter  assumed  charge 
the  Carmi'lit(>  N'icar  Apostolic.  Angelas  Francis,  told 
his  Syrian  flock  that  hia  jurisdiction  had  cea«e(i  and 
they  must  now  pam  over  to  that  of  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Cranganore.  The  Syrians  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  new  archbishop  and  sent  a  petition  to 
Rome  that  they  pn-ferrrtl  to  remain  under  the  Car- 
melites, who  had  M'vitity-one  churches  in  complete 
submission  and  ri^jiitii  n  in  partial  union  (i.  e.,  the 
panah  was  divided  and  part  bad  submitted  to  Rome), 
iriule  only  twenty-eight  churches  remained  altoj^ether 
separate.  Pope  Clement,  after  infonnina  the  King  of 
Portugal  of  the  state  of  things,  extended  in  1709  the 
illri^wli<■til)n  of  Hi  hop  ,\ngelu8  over  the  dioceses  of 
Craiitiaiiore  and  Cocliin,  and  the  jH)p<!  lussipned  as  a 
reason  for  doing  so  tliat  the  Dutch  would  not  tolerate 
any  Portuguese  prehit«  in  the  country,  and  the  Cliris- 
tiua  threalenea  rather  to  return  to  achism  than  ao- 
ocqiiUiebiahopantout.  For fulkrnaiiiculaisoC this 
poriod  the  raider  ie  referred  to:  O.  T.  Madcensie, 
"Hijrton,-  of  Christianity  in  Travancore",  in  Census 
Report  of  1^01,  Trevandrum;  and  Paulinus  a  Sancto 
BartholooHBOk  ''India  Qrientdii  CSbmk."  (Borne, 
1794.) 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  and  the  capture  of 
CSranganore  it  became  impooaible  for  the  Jesmts  to  re- 
tmn  the  coUege  at  Vipicotta;  they  abandoned  tiie 

place  and  removing  to  the  interior  beyond  the  reacli  of 
their  open  enemies,  opened  a  new  college,  ealietl  St. 
Paul  s  ('<ill*  )ie,  at  Ambalacad,  whence  they  controlled 
their  new  missions  on  the  cast  coast.  Bishop  Rebeiro 
returned  there  and  c-arrie«l  on  his  work;  eventually 
■evcral  of  the  Svrian  Catholic  pariahes  went  over  to 
the  Buccecding  Archbishop  of  Gnaganore,  and  these 
•vantuallv  lapsed  under  the  control  of  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Goa.  Bishop  Rebeiro  died  at  the  college  of 
Ambalacivl  on  24  S<"pt.,  ITIti,  i-  hiiricil  in  the  church 
of  Puttcncherra  and  has  a  lo^lh^toIH•  witli  an  inscrip- 
tion in  Portuguese.  His  pncc(  s.s(>rs  fixt-d  Puttcncherra 
as  their  residence,  and  the  p.ari.'ih  church  became  a 
pro-cathedral.  Tlie  following  particulars  of  th<'ir 
nomination  and  death  are  liere  recorded.  Archbishop 
Rebeiro  was  sueoeeded  by  Antonio  Carvallo  Pimental 
also  a  Jesuit,  oonsecrate<l  as  the  former  had  been  at  the 
church  of  Bom  Jesus,  fSoa,  hv  the  archbishop  on  29 
Feb.,  1722,  d.  at  Puttcncherra  on  0  March,  17.52. 
Paulinus  says  of  him:  "vir  doctus  ct  Molabarensibus 
grattts,  qui  eum  nomine  Budhi  Metran,  sapientis  et 
eruditi  prasulis  oompellehant."  He  has  a  tomb> 
stone  with  inseriptinn.  Join  Luis  Vaseoneenoe,  aim  a 
Jesuit,  was  (orisrc  ratnl  ;i1  Calicut  bv  Bishojt  CI^  - 
mente  of  Cochin  in  I7:>'.i,  an<i  d.  at  Puttenchfrra  iii 
1756;  the  church  contains  his  tomh-stone  with  ins. nji- 
tion.  SalvadwReiSitiie  last  of  the  series  who  resided 
in  bMlia»  «M  ako  «  icHit;  ha  WM  eoonanled  Iqr  the 


same  Bishop  Clemente  at  Angengoon  ."")  F.  h  ,  IToS,  d. 
on  7  April,  1777^  at  Puttencnerra  and  has  his  tomb- 
with  inscnption  in  the  same  church.  Paulinus 
of  him  "vv  sanotimonia  vitas  praKsIarus";  he 
d  <h>  wippi  essiun  of  tiis  order.  This  ckwes  the 
list  <>{  thefajdio|airiiohanr«epv«nNdtheSaeof  Gni»> 

ganore. 

To  complete  the  historical  account  of  the  Syrian 
Malabar  Church,  brief  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  line  of  prelates  who  ruled  over  the  schismaties  who 
eventually  beoame  Jaoobites,  emhneing  that  enor 
through  their  prelates:  Thomatf  I,  proclaimed  a  bishop 
by  those  he  had  led  (1653)  into  the  aforesaid  schism 
after  the  imposition  of  the  luuub  of  twelve  priests  his 
followers,  and  the  plaeiiiK  on  his  head  df  a  mitre  and 
in  his  hand  a  pastoral  staff.  liecontmued  obdurate 
and  die<i  a  sm  1.  leti  death  in  1673.  Thomas  II,  brotlier 
of  the  former,  procUumed  in  1674,  died  eight  dm 
btar  atraek  b^  lightning.  Thomas  III,  nephew  (rftte 
former,  received  the  mitre  in  1670.  a  .I.ieohite. 
Thomas  IV  of  the  same  family,  succmled  in  ItiTti  and 

d.  in  ItWfi,  a  Jacobite.  'I'homiw  V,  a  nephew  of  the 
former,  ma<li«  e\  cry  effort  to  obtain  consecration  but 
failtnl,  d.  in  1717,  a  Jacobite.  Thomas  VI  received 
the  mitre  from  bis  dying  unele  and  the  ImpoeitiQil  of 
hands  of  twelve  pricsta.  He  wrote  to  the  Jacobite 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  to  send  bishops.  Eventually 
the  Dutch  authorities  helned  him  and  obtained  for 
him  three  bishops,  on  condition  of  his  (h-frayiiiK  the 

e. xiM  n.ses.  Three  Jacobite  bishojis  came  out  lo  India 
in  IT.'il,  .Mar  Basil,  Mar  Gregory,  and  Mar  John. 
The  first  named  died  a  year  after  arrival;  the  second 
years  later  consecrated  Alar  Thomas  VI  a  bishop  in 
1772,  and  iteasiumed  the  name  of  EHonygius  I.  The 
Dutoh  authorities  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
payment  fnr  the  expen.s<'ii  incurrtxl;  a  suit  was  insti- 
tuted :ij^:iinvt  the  Jacobites  in  the  Travancore 
Rajah's  court  in  177.')  and  jiayment  of  the  amount, 
twelve  thousand  pounds,  was  obtained.  He  died 
in  1.808, 

_For  the  long  poriod  between  1678  and  1886, the 
Qrtliolie  Syrians  vemafaied  under  Hie  uninterrupted 

control  of  about  fifteen  Carmelite  Bishopis  as  vicsirs 
Apostolic.  During  this  period  there  had  often  arisen 
severe  troubles  which  cannot  here  be  detailed,  quarrels 
between  Syrian  and  Latin  Christians,  agitation 
against  the  control  of  some  bLsliops;  over  and  above 
these  the  ordinary  trials  of  oontroUing  auoh  a  hacgb, 
faetious,  and  difficult  body^.  There  hart  also  been  two 
most  smous  schismatical  mtrusions  witliin  this  Syrian 
fold  by  Catholic  Chaldean  prelates  who  li.nd  come 
from  Mesopotamia  with  the  full  eoniiivaiLfe  of  the 
Chaldean  Patriarch  and  n+rainst  the  e.\preh.s  orders  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff.  The  Carmelites  had  to  fa<e  and 
surmount  all  these  difficulties  and  keep  the  flock  in 
due  submisBion  to  ecclesiastical  regime.  Of  the  two 
intrusions,  the  first  was  that  of  the  Chaldean  Bishop 
Mar  Roeooe,  who  entered  Malabar  in  1861.  Pius  IX 
.denounc«»d  him  to  the  faithful  as  an  intnider,  yet  he 
met  with  a  complacent  reception  in  many  of  tlic 
churches,  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the  dormant  hydra 
of  schism,  and  caustnl  a  great  agitation.  Fortunately 
for  the  peaeeof  the  Church  he  was  persuaded  to  retuni 
to  Mesopotamia  within  the  year.  The  seoimd.  who 
eame  to  Malabar  in  1874,  caused  much  greater  harm, 
the  evil  effects  of  which  se<-m  to  Ik*  permanent  in  tin 
prmeip.<d  church  of  Trichur,  though  elsewhere  lu 
proceiw  of  time  those  evil  effects  have  been  remedied 
This  was  the  Bishop  Mdlus,  whom  the  p.<itriarch  had 
a»t  over  in  spite  of  the  strict  pn^iibititm  of  the  same 
pope.  It  WM only  wlten afteriepeatied  admonitioiiiL 
the  pope  had  fixed  s  limit  of  tine  after  whieh  should 
he  eontiilue  refractory  he  would  be  excommunicated, 
that  he  yielded  and  sent  Bi.fhop  Melius  in'^t ructions  to 
return.  W  hen  the  troublesome  rh.'i-r.'ii'ter  of  tlie.se 
people  is  taken  into  consideration  it  reilccta  great 
endife  on  the  GsnnsKle  Order  thai  the  bishops  ir 
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charge  wore  mircosiiful  in  rOtaiBiBK  thHB     •  bo^f  Bk 

the  unity  of  Holy  Cliun  h. 

XVI.  The  MriiusiHii  schism,  thou(;h  broken  hy  the 
adverse  judgmeots  tif  the  Madras  High  Court,  wm  by 
no  means  vet  extinct  when  in  the  autumn  of  1878  too 
Holy  See  deoided  oa  pUoing  the  S>Tian  ChriBtians  un- 
der separate  adminiBtration,  aptwinting  two  vicars 
Apostf)lin  of  the  Latin  Rite  for  tiic  nuriMme.  Tin  -r- 
were  lU  v.  A.  K.  Medly«>tt,  Ph.D..  MiUtary  Ch.iF)luin 
in  the  Punjab,  educated  in  the  PropaRamia  t'ollcj!;c, 
Rome,  and  consecrated  by  the  Apuetolic  Delegate 
Mgr.  A.  Ajuti  on  18  Dto.,  1887.  at  Ootacamund,  titu- 
lar Bidiop  of  TrimniiA,  appomted  to  the  Vicariate 
Apo.stoHe  of  TViehur;  and  tfie  Rer.  Charles  T^ivigne 
S.J.,  former  private  serretan-  of  tlic  late  Fatlii  r  Bc  kx, 
General  of  tlie  Society,  con.si'craleii  in  I'x  !;;iuin  ht  fore 
coming  nut,  apj)<)inteii  to  the  8e<>  of  l\iitt.i\ .irn,  later 
called  of  Ciianganacberry.  Under  the  Courordut  of 
Loo  XIII  with  the  King  of  Portucal  a&  important 
advaatMe  had  been  gained  by  tbe  eupnwsion  of  the 
Fadraado  jurndietion  (CVanganore  Araibishope)  over 
the  Sjxian  churches.  The  first  task  the  new  bishops 
had  to  face  wji.s  to  arnalnaiuate  into  one  harmonious 
whole  the  two  .section?  of  this  Church,  that  whidi  had 
been  uncler  tht>  Carmelites  with  that  which  had  bc*- 
longed  to  the  Coan  or  Padroado  jurisdiction,  for  the 
two  had  been  for  long  years  in  open  antaaDoian. 
This  union  fortiioatdy  was  successfully  effeeted.  Tbe 
other  task  was  to  establish  something  like  a  prop^ 
administration  and  oontrol  over  the  churches.  This 
took  longer  time.  The  northern  cliurc)ies  helonging 
to  Trichur  ha<l  not  se^-n  their  prelates  for  [KThaps  a 
century,  the  two  Chaldean  Bishops  had  utilized  the 
fact  to  their  own  advantage,  and  the  troubles  caused 
b:^  them  in  these  churches  can  be  easily  imagined;  but 
with  firmness  and  paiienoe  a  fair  woriang  aamudstniF 
tion  was  introduced. 

The  result  nin  v  tlius  he  hrieAr  aunUlied  <1P-  'T'l"^ 
Vicariate  of  Trie  hur  had  a  Catnolic  Sjrrian  nopul.a- 
tion  of  l()S,.t_*J  with  eighty-thre<'  pari.sh  churcfn'M  and 
twenty-two  chapcl^f-(<aHe,  servcid  by  118  priests  of 
the  Syrian  Rite,  besides  23  Svria&  Otmnlite  Tertiary 
monks,  in  two  monaatfltieai  toeniviMalioacoiivwtof 
24  native  Tertiary  nuns  with  a  middle-daBB  aebool  of 
33  girU.  The  bi.shop  on  taking  charge  found  tliat 
there  wer<!  practically  no  schcM)I.«»,  e.vcept  one  pn>vide<l 
for  clerics;  he  took  early  steps  to  open  a.s  many  ele- 
mentary poriiih  schools  a8  po-i^^iMi':  witliin  nine  years 
(1888  -96)  the  vicariate  wa.^  ]>r<>\  i<ir<l  \s  it  h  no  less  than 
331  elementiair  pavirii  aohools  for  bothflexe6,eduoat- 
ing  over  12,000  ddhken,  besidee  a  hkh  aohool  (St. 
Thomas'.s  College),  with  9f)  students;  tnere  were  also 
5<)  Ixtys  in  St  .Moysius'."*  High  Scho«il,  under  tlie  Ter- 
tiary monk-i.  .\  c.atechunicnati'  w.^-;  ojn  iicil,  where 
annuallv  al)out  1.50  heathen  conv*'rt.s  were  baptizc^d;  a 
fine  building  was  \inder  construction  for  a  suitable  msi- 
Menee,  and  plans  were  prepared  to  house  the  above 
college  in  a  handsome  structure.  This  wae  the  oondi- 
tion  of  things  when  the  bishop  went  to  Europe  on  .sick 
leave.  The  Vicariate  of  Kottaynm  hiul  a  Catholic 
l>oi>u!.tMi>n  of  1,')0,0(10,  with  lOS  parish  chun-hfrs  and 
5U  (iependent  chafw  ls,  served  by  a  nunieroii.s  clergy  of 
over  300  priests;  it  iiad  35  Tertiary  monks,  besides 
novioes,  in  five  monasteries;  also  three  convents  of  na- 
tfte  Tertiary  Carmelite  nuns  educating  girL«,  tw«j  or- 
phanages under  Tertiary  Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  four 
eatechnmenates,  two  seminaripfl,  with  96  students. 
The  hitrhcr  class  clerical  studt-nts  of  both  vicariates 
atti'iiijL'd  the  centr.'il  I'ontihc.il  .■^•iniiiary  at  Putten- 
pally.  'I'he  parochial  schools  numln'n  ii  "JMt,  hut  the 
number  of  pupil's  wa.'s  not  published.  There  were 
three  En^ish  Schoob:  Mananam,  60;  *'^""r*'— ,  M; 
and  anoUMT  with  20  students. 

In  IflM both  viears  Apostolic  li  ippcnfldtobeaheent 
on  leave.  During  this  j>eriod  the  Holy  See  <lecided 
on  a  change  of  r^imc,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
people  to  grwt  than  iMtm  bidboiM. 


XVII.  The  two  vicariates  di-scrihcfl  above  were 
split  into  tliree,  .and  tin  y  were  .-ilylcd  Trichur,  Enia- 
kulam.  and  ChangJinacherrv;  the  new  vicariate  was 
formed  of  the  southern  portion  of  that  of  I'richur  and 
of  the  northern  portion  of  Changanacherry.  Tbe 
changes  were  carried  out  under  Leo  XIII  by  Brief  of 
28  July,  1896,  "Qun  Rei  SacnB".  Rev.  John  Mena- 
chery,  as  BLsliop  of  Paralus,  was  appointed  to  Trichur. 
Hev.  Aloysius  Parcpararahil,  titular  Bishop  of  Tio.  was 
appointed  to  Ernakul.am,  and  Hev.  Matthew  Makil, 
Bisliopof  Tralles,  was  appointed  to  Changanacherry; 
all  thr(«  recei\ed  consecration  from  the  Apos* 
toUo  Delegate  Mgr.  Zaledci,  at  Kandy  on  15  Oot., 
1806. 

The  latest  ecclesiastical  return.^  of  these  throe 
vicariates  (1911)  give:  Tnrhur:  Catholic  population, 
91,064;  children  being  e<lucate<l  l'.», (>•.»_':  l-:rfi.!f:u:<-m: 
Catholic  population,  94,:{r>7;  diildrcn  bewg  educated, 
9950;  Charufanacherry:  C.ilholic  popuklian»  13^701; 
ohildran  bemg  educated,  2844. 

The  fotore  of  this  people  depends  very  lars^y  on 
education  for  their  iieUare  and  tenhninal  tninmg  for 
their  development. 

Aswr.MANt.  liMiotheta  OrirntalU  (Rome.  1719-28);  DB  80CSA. 
Orirntf  Cnnifiii'iliiiio  (2  voU..  Indian  rfprint.  ExAminer  Pr«», 
ll"iii;'i;iv:  .  <  ><'VVEa.  Jumtuin  lin  Arerhmpo  AlH^O  de  Mmf'fl 
mutndo  Joy  at  Sfrrat  do  MalauMr  ^Coinibr»,  IGOC);  Fr.  tr.  OB 
Own.  aiSlmr*  Ori*niab«ta.  fflranrii.  1800) :  du  Jabuc.  Tkamm- 
ru»  rmtm  mirairiKum  in  Mta  (Mm!  (3  vola..  Cotocno.  1815); 

PACUJCrfl  A  Sa.VCTO  BaHTHOI.<>M.«o.  IiuIm  Orimtnlif  Chrittiiina 
(Rome,  17M);  Macke.miik.,  Chritlumxlu  xn  7"r'i r  inrMr, ,  wid,  c<  :i- 
•us  Raport  at  1901  (Trevandruia):  Meoltcoit.  Imtvi  and  tM 
4iMril*  A  Tkomu  Oboadoa.  MM). 

A.  £.  Medltcott. 

Thomas  Gottam,  Blessed,  martyr,  b.  1549,  in 

l,aiic:i>hire;  exccuttni  at  Tybumj  30  May.  1582. 
His  parentis,  I^urence  Cottam  of  Ddworth  and  Anne 
Brewer,  were  I^rotcatants.  Ha\-ing  complete*]  his 
studies  at  Brasenoee,  Oxford  (M.A.,  14  July,  1572)  be 
became  master  of  a  grammar  school  in  London. 
Converted  there  to  the  faith  hy  Thomas  Pound  he 
went  over  to  Douai,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at 
Cambrai,  Dec.,  1577.  I>c8irou8  of  th(B  Indian  mis- 
fflon,  he  went  to  Rome  and  was  nveived  (8  .\pril. 
1.579)  as  a  Jesuit  novice  at  Sant'  Andrea,  .\ttackea 
by  fever  alxMit  OctoixT,  he  w.as  sj-nt  to  Lvoils  to  re» 
cupcratc,  and  went  thence  to  the  -College  at  Reims, 
oonaderins  himself  as  ac:cepted  for  India,  if  his  health 
improved  oy  a  vi.<nt  to  England.  In  May  (probably 
2S(h),  l.'WO,  he  was  ordaim-d  priest  at  Soissons.  and 
st.irtcd  (r-t  June)  with  four  companions  for  England. 
ThmuKh  the  treachery  of  an  Engli.sh  spy  hv  the  name 
of  Sledd  he  was  immciiiately  arrest eil  at  bover.  but 
by  a  ruse  of  Dr.  P^ly,  one  of  hb  fellow-travellers, 
reached  I  /ondon  safclv-.  Ely  bang  impenOed  through 
thi.^  friendly  act,  Gottam  vohmtanly  surrendered 
himself  and  was  committed  "cloee  nrisoner"  to  the 
Slarshal.^ca,  where  he  perhaps  s;ii<l  his  first  M.us.s. 
After  iK-ing  tortured,  he  was  removed,  4  DecemlMT, 
l.'iSO  (Catliolic  Rc<-ord  Society,  III,  10)  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  endured  the  rack  and  the  'Scavenger's 
Dau^ter".  He  was  arraigned  witli  Campion  and 
others  and  (Id  November,  1581)  oondemned  to  death. 
His  execution  was  deferred  tm  90  May,  16S2  (see 
Miinday's  "Rrecfe  Report >'"^.  when  with  Willi.ara 
Filliv,  I.tike  Kirbv  and  Laurence  Richardson,  secular 
pri<  1  11  Iwatified  29  Dec.,  1.S.S6),  he  wan  drawn  to 
Tyburn  and  executed.  His  iKirtrait,  with  martjTdom 
mi.s<l.ated,  is  reprorluced  in  Fokgr,  "Recortls ",  VU 
(1)  174;  his  rcUim  are  the  Mass  eomoial  used  by  hun 
•IM  four  other  martyni  fai  the  "nmer  (ef.  C«mm, 
t^uflimh  Martyrs,  II,  F>(\:\)  and  perhaps  Us  aulognpll 
in  {he  registers  of  Sant'  Amlrea. 

CbaIXoner,  .Vrmoirt:  Folet,  Rrtordt,  II.  145  aqq.,  with 
amplr  biMioirrnptiN  VII  (1)  174;  OlUOW,  BikL  DiO.  Ew^ 
Cnth..  I:  rhn.  .Vi'  />-<  r;.,  ni;  OUM,  HwIM  H 
(Loadon.  1S0&).  606-6^. 

Vieaan  Rtak. 
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Tvbiirn,  28  May,  15S2.  He  ilMjntod  M.A.  at  Trin- 
ity OjUi^ge,  Oxford,  11  July,  1587,  and  was  u  fellow, 
\\  o'kLj  aav8  pr(  si'ii  iit,  nf  tln'  fi>ll»?ge.  He  went  to  the 
Rngiiah  College,  Douai,  in  1570,  aud  was  one  of  the 
fint  tkne  of  its  students  to  be  ordainod,  receiving  all 
ankn  in  March,  1573,  at  Bnueels.  After  becominE 
BJ>.  at  Douai  lie  left  for  England,  2  May,  1576,  and 
MOD  became  chaplain  to  Edward  Yateana  his  Bridg- 
ettine  Rucsts  at  Lyfor«l,  Berkshire.  Arrest-cd  with 
Blessefi  Edrnund  Ciunpion  (q.  v.)  17  July,  l.')Sl,  ;iiul 
committeti  to  the  Tower  22  July,  he  wa.^  thrice  tor- 
tured. He  was  brought  before  the  Queen's  Benc  h 
16  November,  with  his  fellow  martyr  Bkesed  John 
Shert,  on  an  absurd  charge  of  oonqpimor  «t  Rome  and 
Reims,  where  he  had  never  been,  on  dates  when  bm 
waa  in  England,  and  both  were  condemned  21  Ni^ 
vcmber.  With  Um  Miffarad  Jciin  Short  and  Bobcrt 

Johnson. 

John  Shert,  BLES.-<t:t),  ;i  native  of  ClK-^hire,  took 
the  dcKTcr  of  H.  A.  at  Bra-stinose  College,  Oxford,  in 
US66.  Succi>.ssively  schoolmaster  in  London,  and  ser- 
vant to  Dr.  Thomas  Stapletoa  at  DouaL  he  entered 
tiie  seminarv  in  1576,  and  was  ordafaied  sabdeaoon. 
He  w;f^  orifainiHl  priest  from  the  English  Collpge, 
Rome,  of  w  Inch  lie  wjis  senior  of  the  first  six  scholars. 
Be  li  ft  Keinis  for  EiiKl:ind  27  AugUSt,  lfi79,  MKLwM 
sent  to  the  Tower,  14  July,  1581. 

Robert  Jogmson,  BLEtjsED,  b.  in  ShTt)i).shiro,  en- 
tend  the  Gennan  CollMra,  Bonie.  1  Oat..  1571.  Or- 
dained priest  at  Bnueds  from  the  Englidi  CoUege 
Douai,  in  .\pril,  157Gj  ho  start <xl  immerliately  for  Eng- 
land. .\fter  a  pilgnniiipc  to  Rcniu'  in  1579  he  re- 
turned to  Eiiglaiul  in  l.")S<),  and  was  committee!  to  the 
Poultrv  Counter  12  July,  whence  he  was  tran.sferr(<l 
to  the  Tower  5  Dec.  On  10  December  he  was  terribly 
ndced,  and  then  thrust  into  an  undernound  dungeon. 
He  me  brou^t  before  the  Queen's  Bendi  14  Nov., 
md  eondsBmed  20  Nov. 

XaooK  «M>  Caiw,  Um  9f  Of  Enftuk  Martvn  (London, 
IWM-.'S).  II.  44.3-490:  Hab»  ia  Aapcndix  to  Handeh.  De  Oriuinr. 

«d.  Pollen  (Londoo.  1908),  57-flC;  Cmmj/jskr,  Miiiioniiry 
PrietU.  noa.  9,  10.  1 1 ;  Ojtu.w .  Bihl.  Du-I.  Eng.  fnth..  i>,  v.,  F.t^I. 
TMmmu,  Joknmm,  Robert;  C'ooi'er.  in  iJict.  Biog.,  a.  v., 

Hi^  nima$;  Calk.  tUe.  Soc.,  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V,  IX;  SnmoN. 
WimmmdCampigtt  (Lonjba.  1896). 

John  B.  WAixEWRiriHT. 

ThomM  Qtmb,  BuBSsno.    See  Taoiiaa  John- 


Thomaa  Johnson,  Bi.F.ssKD,  Carthu.sian  n  i  ii  t  \T,  il. 
in  Ncwgatogaol,  lyMuion,  2().Scpt.,  I.').i7.  On  is  May, 
1537,  the  twenty  choir  inonk.-^  un<l  ci^teen  brothers 
remaining  in  the  London  Charterhouse  were  required 
to  t  ake  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  Of  these  choir  monks 
Th»)mas  .Tdlinson,  IJichanl  Bere,  Thomas  Green 
(priest*),  and  John  Davy  t  ilt  ruson),  refuwd;  and  of  the 
brothers  Robert  Salt,  William  Greenwood,  Thomas 
Redjrng,  Thomas  S«;rvven,  Walter  Pierson,  and  Wil- 
liam Home.  On  29  Alay  all  were  sent  to  Newgate, 
whore  thnr  were  chained  etanding  and  with  their 
haiide  tiea  behfaid  tiiem  to  posts  in  the  prison,  and  so 

left  to  <Ii(>  of  starvat  ion.  However  Margaret  Clement, 
who  as  Marnaret  Gings  had  In  cn  hrouKht  up  in  the 
household  of  BleBwxl  Thomas  .Mor"-,  hrilx-d  the  K:w>ler 
to  let  her  have  acces.s  to  the  prisoners,  :inil  di.'ijiui.sed 
herself  as  a  milkmaid  and  carried  in  a  milk-can  full  of 
meat,  wherewith  she  fed  them.  After  the  king's  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  they  woe  not  already  dead,  the 
gaoler  was  afraid  to  let  her  enter  again;  but  she  wius 
allowed  to  go  on  the  roof,  and  uncovering  the  tile?*,  she 
let  down  meat  in  a  h,a.«kef  :us  near  jus  she  could  to  f  hrir 
mouths.  However  they  could  get  little  or  n(»thing 
from  the  basket,  and  as  the  gaoler  feared  discovery 
even  tllis  jdan  was  soon  discontinued.  Greenwood 
died  first  (6  June),  then  Davy  (S  June),  Salt  (9  June), 
Pierson  and  Green  (10  June),  Scryven  (15  June), 
Redyng  ( 1 6  June) .   It  is  probable  that  then  Cromwell 


interfered  and  ordered  those  still  U^ng  to  be  _ 
food  in  order  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  execu- 
tion; for  Berc  did  not  die  till  9  August,  nor  Johnson 
till  20  September.  Home  .survived,  an<l,  thou>;!t  he 
could  never  be  inducwl  to  quit  his  religious  h£ibu,  was 
not  attainted  till  1540,  when  he  wa.s  hanged,  disem- 
bowelle«i,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn  (4  August)  with 
the  five  Praetermimi  Robert  Bud  (layman),  Lawrenoe 
Cook  (Carmelite  I*rior  of  Dioneastar),  Thomas  Emf 
son  (Benedictine),  Gfles  Heron  (lawman),  and  pre 
ably  \\\\\\  William  Bird  (Rect*>r  of  I'ittlcton  .and  Vicar 
of  Hra<lford,  Wiltsliire).  All  ten  Carlhuwian.s  were 
b.utificd  by  Leo  Xlll  on  29  Dec,  1880.  Blessed 
Richard  Bere  was  a  neplicw  of  Riciiard  Bere  (Abbot 
of  Gla.stonbur>'  1-193-1525).  and  became  a  Carthusian 
on  20  Feb.,  1523.  Blessed  Thomaa  Green  has  been 
identified  bjr  Dom  Bede  Camm  with  Thomas  Green* 
wood  (B.  A.,  Oxon,  M.A.,  Cantab,  1511),  who  be- 
came Fellow  of  St.  John's  College  Cambridge  in  1515 
and  D.D.  in  1.532. 

Keoom  and  Camm,  in  Littt  of  the  BnMth  MaHuri,  ed.  Camm,  I 

^'     -     1880).  pMrin. 

JoBor  B.  WaiMBWBiaBV. 


Thomas  Hanhftl!, 

Ble».sed. 


See 


Thomas  More,  Bleased,  knight.  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  author  and  martjT,  b.  in  London,  7 
FebrUMy,  1477-78;  executed  at  Tower  Hill,  G.July, 
15S5.  He  was  the  sole  surviving  son  of  Sir  John  More, 

barri.ster  and  later  judge,  by  his  first  wife  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Thonuis  Graunger.  While  still  a  chila 
Thomrw  waH  .sent  to  St.  .Vnthonv's  School  in  Thread- 
ntM^dle  Sln^et,  kept  by  Nicholua  Holt,  and  when 
thirteen  years  olu  waa  placed  in  the  hoiisehold  of 
Cardinal  Morton,  Arohbiahop  of  Canterbur>'  and 
Lord  Chanoellor.  Here  his  merry  character  and  briU 
Uant  intelleot  attracted  the  notice  of  the  arohbiahop, 
who  sent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  entered  at  Canter- 
bury Hall  (.subscnnrntly  al).sorbed  b.\'  ("hrirl  Church) 
al)0Ut  1492.  Hi.s  lathtT  made  him  an  allow.ancr  barely 
fluflicient  to  supply  the  neceKBarics  of  life  and,  in  con- 
Bcauence,  he  ha<i  no  opportunity  to  indulge  in  "vain 
or  nurlfuJ  amuBcments  to  the  detrinu  iit  of  his  stud> 
ies.  At  Oxford  he  made  inendi  with  W^illiam  Grrnqm 
and  Thomas  Linncre,  the  latter  becoming  his  fint 
instructor  in  Creek.  Without  ever  hc<-oming  an 
exact  scholar  he  nia.stcn  d  (  .reck  "by  an  instinct  of 
genius"  as  witn(>.s<<l  by  Pace  (I)e  fnicfu  qui  ex 
(loctrina  pcrcipiiur.  1.517),  who  adds  "his  elocjuence 
is  incomparabht  and  twofold,  for  he  speaks  with  the 
same  faodity  in  Latin  as  in  his  own  language".  Be- 
sides the  eUBries  he  studied  French,  history,  and 
mathematics,  anrl  a!.*«o  learned  to  play  the  flute  ami 
the  viol.  .Vfter  two  years'  n  sidcnce  at  Oxford,  Moro. 
was  recalled  to  Lonefon  ami  cnti  rrd  a  law  Htudi'nt 
at  New  Inn  about  141)1.  In  Februiiry,  149<),  he  wa.s 
admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  as  a  student,  and  in  due 
eourse  was  called  to  the  outer  bar  and  subsequently 
made  a  bendier.  His  great  abQitice  now  began  to 
attract  atd  tifion  and  the  governors  of  Lincoln  s  Inn 
apjKiinted  lum  "reader"  or  lecturer  on  law  at  Fumi- 
val's  Inn,  hi.s  lectures  being  estiH'ined  so  highly  that  the 
appointment  was  renewed  for  three  rijcccsbIvc  years. 

It  is  clear  however  that  law  did  not  absorb  all 
More's  energies,  for  much  of  his  time  was  given  to 
letters.  He  wrote  poetry,  both  Latin  and  English,  a 
considenable  amount  of  which  has  been  preserved  and 
is  of  g«Kxl  quality,  though  not  p.articularly  striking, 
and  \w  was  especi  <!■  \oft'd  to  the  works  of  Pico 
della  Mirandoia,  of  whose  life  he  published  an  F^nglish 
translation  some  years  later.  He  cultivated  the 
acquaintance  of  s<'holars  and  leame<l  men  and, 
thnrai^  his  former  tutors.  Grocyn  and  Linacre,  who 
were  now  living  in  London,  he  made  friends  with 
Colet,  Dean  of  St.  FMd'a.  and  William  Lilly,  both 
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renowned  scholars.  Colet  became  More's  confcsfior, 
and  Lilly  vied  with  him  in  translating  epip^ains  from 
the  CJreek  AntholoRj'  into  Latin,  their  joint  produc- 
tions being  published  in  1518  ( Progymniwmata  'I'. 
More  et  Gul.  Lilii  sodalium).  In  i  l'J7  More  wan  intro- 
duced to  Erasmus,  probably  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Mountioy,  the  great  scholar's  pupil  and  patron.  The 
friendship  at  once  became  intimate,  and  later  on 
Erasmus  paid  several  long  visits  at  Moro's  Chelsea 
house,  and  the  two  friends  corresiwndetl  rej^uhirly 
until  death  separated  them.  Besides  law  and  the 
Classics  More  rea<l  the  Fathers  with  care,  luid  he 
delivereti,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  a 
series  of  lectures  on  St.  Augustine's  "  De  civitate  Dei" 
which  were  attended  by  many  learned  men,  among 
whom  Grocyn,  the  rector  of  the  church,  is  expressly 
montioneii.  For  sw.h  an  audience  the  lectures  must 
have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  but  unhappily 
not  a  fragment  of  them  has 
survived.  These  lectures  were 
given  somewhere  between  1499 
and  15(Xi,  a  period  during 
which  More's  mind  was  occu- 

f)ie<l  almost  wholly  with  re- 
igion  an«l  the  question  of  his 
own  vocation  for  the  priest- 
hood. 

This  portion  of  his  life  has 
caused  much  misunderstand- 
ing among  his  various  biogra- 
phers, it  is  certain  that  he 
went  to  live  near  the  London 
ChartcrhoiLse  and  often  joined 
in  the  spiritual  exercises  of  the 
monks  there.  He  wore  "a 
Bhan>  .''hirt  of  hair  next  his 
skin,  which  he  never  left  off 
wholly"  (Cresacre  More),  and 
gave  him-Hi'lf  up  to  a  life  of 
prayer  and  penance.  Hia 
mind  wavered  for  some  time 
between  jouiing  the  Carthu- 
sians or  the  Observant  Fran- 
ciscans, both  of  which  orders 
n)v>#>rved  the  religious  life 
with  eattrerae  Btrictneas  and 
fervour.  In  thcend,  apparently 
with  the  approval  of  0)let,  he  abandon*-*!  the  hojie  of 
becoming  a  priest  or  religious,  his  dwision  being  duo 
to  a  mistrust  of  his  powers  of  perse verimce.  Enutmus, 
his  intimate  friend  and  confidant,  writ«»  on  this 
matter  as  follows  (Epp.  447) :  "  Meanwhile  he  api>lied 
his  whole  mind  to  exercises  of  piety,  looking  to  and 
pondering  on  the  priesthood  in  vigils,  fasts  and 
prayers  and  similar  austerities.  In  which  m:itt<'r  he 
prove<l  himflt;lf  f:u"  mon^  prudent  than  most  candidates 
who  thrust  themselves  nwhly  into  that  aniuous  pro- 
fession without  any  previous  trial  of  their  lowers. 
The  one  thing  that  prcventetl  him  from  giving  him- 
Bclf  to  that  kind  of  lite  was  that  he  could  not  shjike  off 
the  desire  of  the  married  state.  He  chose,  therefore, 
to  be  a  chaste  husband  rather  th.-in  an  impure  priest.' 
The  last  sentence  of  this  piussiigt?  ha.s  1«h1  frertam  writ- 
ers, notably  Mr.  Seebohm  and  Ix)rd  Campbell,  to 
expatiate  at  great  length  on  the  supposcfl  corruption 
of  the  religious  ortlers  at  this  date,  which,  they  de- 
clare, disgusted  More  so  much  that  he  abandone<I  his 
v.*i:ih  to  enter  religion  on  that  account.  Father  Bridg- 
ett  dejd.s  with  mis  (iuej<tion  at  non.sidenible  length 
n  ife  and  Writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Mon*,  pp.  2^  'M>), 
but  il  is  enough  to  R.iy  that  this  view  hits  now  l>cen 
i;bandon(*<l  even  by  non-Catholic  writ<'rs.  as  witne>*s 
V.r.  W.  H.  Hut  ton:  "  It  is  almird  to  assert,  that  More 
was  disgusted  with  monastic  corruption,  that  he 
'loathe<l  monks  ns  a  dl-^cracc  to  the  C'hurch*.  He 
was  throughout  his  life  a  warm  friend  of  the  religious 
'jxders,  and  a  devote*!  wlmirer  of  the  innnaslic  i^e->l. 
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p^«^«crv^d  in  Laval  Utiivpraity,  Montreal. 


He  oondcnmed  the  vices  of  individuals;  be  anid,  as 
his  great -gran  d.son  says,  'that  at  that  time  religious 
men  in  England  hiw!  somewhat  degenerated  from  their 
ancient  strictness  and  fervour  of  .spirit ' ;  but  there  is 
not  the  slightest  sign  that  his  decision  to  decline  the 
monastic  life  was  due  in  the  smallest  degree  to  a  dis- 
trust of  the  system  or  a  distaste  for  the  theoloa>'  of  the 
Church." 

The  ouostion  of  relii^ous  vocation  being  dispoard  of, 
More  threw  him.s<»lf  into  his  work  at  the  Bar  and 
scored  immediate  success.  In  1501  he  was  electe<!  a 
member  of  Parliament,  but  as  the  returns  are  missing 
his  constituency  is  unknown.  Here  he  immediately 
began  to  oppose  the  large  and  unjust  exactions  of 
money  which  King  Henry  VII  was  making  from  his 
subjects  through  tne  agency  of  Empson  and  Dudley, 
the  latter  being  Speaker  of  the  House  ol  Commons. 
In  this  Parliament  Henry  demanded  a  grant  of  throe- 

fifK-enths,  about  £li:},0()0, 
but  thanks  to  More's  protests 
the  Commons  reduced  the 
sum  to  £30.000.  Some  years 
later  Dudley  told  More  that 
his  lx>ldnuss  would  have  cost 
him  his  head  but  for  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  attacked  the 
king  in  person.  Even  as  it 
was  Henry  was  so  enraged 
with  More  that  he  "dcvBcd 
a  caus(>less  quarrel  against  his 
father,  keening  him  in  the 
Tower  till  lie  ha»!  made  him 
pay  a  hundnt!  [xxinds  fine" 
(Rojmt).  Meanwhile  More 
had  made  friends  with  one 
"Maister  John  Coltc,  a  gen- 
tleman" of  Newh'Ul.  E^x, 
whose  eldest  daughter,  Jane, 
he  married  in  1.505.  liopcr 
writes  of  his  choice:  "albeit 
his  mind  most  s.  rved  him  to 
the  second  daughu>r,  for  that 
he  thought  her  the  fairest 
and  bt»8t  favoured,  yttt  when 
he  consid(>rcd  that  it  would 
he  great  grief  and  some 
shame  also  to  the  eldest  to 
8e<!  her  younger  sister  preferred  before  her  in  mar- 
riage, he  then,  of  a  certain  pity,  framc<i  his  fancy 
towards"  the  eldest  of  the  thrt«e  sisters.  The  union 
provwl  a  supremely  hapi)v  one;  of  it  were  bom  three 
daughters,  Margaret,  Efizabeth,  and  Cecilia,  and  a 
son,  John;  and  then,  in  1511,  Jane  More  died,  still 
almost  a  child.  In  the  epitaph  which  More  himself 
composed  twenty  vears  later  he  oills  her  "uxorcula 
Mon",  and  a  few  lines  in  one  of  Erasmus'  letters  are 
almost  all  we  know  of  her  gentle,  winning  {x'rsonality. 

Of  More  himself  Erasmus  has  left  us  a  wonderful 
portrait  in  his  famous  letter  to  Ulrich  von  Hutteo 
dated  23  July,  1519  (ICpp.  4-17).  The  description  is 
too  long  to  give  in  full,  but  some  extracts  must  be 
made.  "To  oegin  then  with  what  is  lejist  known  to 
you,  in  stature  he  is  not  tall,  though  not  remarkably 
short.  His  limbs  are  fornn'd  with  such  perfect 
sjTuinetrj'  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  His 
complexion  is  white,  his  face  fair  rather  than  pale  and 
though  by  no  means  rud<!y,  a  faint  flush  of  pink  ap- 
pears beneath  the  whiteness  of  his  skin.  His  hair  is 
d.'irk  brown  or  brownish  bliwk.  The  eyes  are  greyi.sh 
blue,  with  .some  s|>ot.s,  a  kind  which  betokens  singular 
talent,  and  among  the  English  is  eonsiderwl  attract- 
ive, whereas  Germans  generally  prefer  bliick.  It  is 
said  that  none  are  so  free  from  vice.  His  eountenanoe 
is  in  harmony  with  his  character,  being  always  ex- 
pn^sivj!  of  an  amiable  joyounnesH,  and  even  an  in- 
cipii'nt  .l;uighf<T  and,  to  .^peak  candidly,  it  is  l)etter 
framed  for  gladness  than  for  gravity  or  disuity. 
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though  without  any  approach  to  folly  or  buffooaery. 
The  right  should^  is  a  little  higher  thiin  the  left, 
gyeciftfly  when  he  walks.  Thin  i^  not  a  defect  of 
borth,  but  the  result  of  habit  such  bh  we  often  oon- 
tnwfc.  In  the  rest  of  his  person  there  is  nothing  to 
offend.  ...  He  seems  born  and  framed  for  friend- 
ship, an<l  is  !i  most  f.vithful  am!  riii luring  frinxl.  .  .  . 
Wh«*n  hr  tin<bi  any  sinciTc  .•iml  ;i<'coriiiiin  to  Ins  heart., 
he  so  (it'lights  in  tlu  ir  u-ty  and  eonvonuit  nm  to 
place  in  it  the  principal  charm  of  life.  ...  In  a  word, 
if  you  want  a  perfect  model  of  friflndahv.  yoa 
indtiniwoiielMllwtiMoinMon.  .  .  .  In  hnmHi 
aftm  tiien  «  BOtiiiiiK  from  wliidi  h»  dM 
enjoyment,  even  from  things  that  are  most  serious. 
If  he  converseji  with  the  learnetl  and  judicious,  he 
delights  in  thair  talent,  if  with  thr  igiionuit  and  fool- 
ish, he  o^oys  their  stupidity.  He  is  not  even  offended 
bj  pnmnooal  jesters.  WUii  m  wonderful  dexterity 
BB  aoMMiiiBodates  himself  to  envy  diyosition.  As  » 
nds,  in  talking  with  women,  evsn  witn  his  own  wif^ 
he  is  full  of  jokes  and  banter.  No  one  Ls  less  led  by  the 
opinions  of  \.\n'  crowd,  yet  no  one  depart.s  less  fron> 
common  st'iisr.  ..."  iscc  F;ithrT  liridytt's  Life, 
p.  5(MiO,  for  the  entire  lett«'r).  More  married  again 
ver>'  soon  after  his  first  wife's  death,  his  choice  being 
a  widow,  Alice  Middlettm.  She  was  older  than  he  by 
■even  years,  a  good,  somewhat  oommonpUoe  sool 
without  beauty  or  ciiucation;  but  she  was  a  capital 
housewife  and  was  dcvot<xl  to  the  care  of  More's 
young  children.  C)n  the  whole  the  marriage  seems  to 
have  been  quite  satisfactory,  although  Mistretis  More 
usually  failed  to  see  the  pomt  of  her  husband's  jokes. 

More's  fsnw  ss  •  lawyer  was  now  very  greaL  In 
IftlO  he  was  made  Under-SherifT  of  London,  end  four 
jrears  later  was  chosen  by  Cardinal  Wolaey  as  one  of 
an  embassy  to  Flanders  to  protect  the  mti>re«tfi  of 
Englisli  merch.ints.  lie  was  thus  absent  from  Eng- 
land for  more  tluin  six  months  in  1.515,  during  which 
period  he  made  the  first  sketch  of  the  "Utopia",  hLs 
most  famoiLs  work,  which  vf&n  publishe<l  the  foUowiog 
jwar.  Both  Wolsey  and  the  king  were  anxious  to 
secure  More's  servioes  at  Court.  In  1510  he  was 
granted  a  pension  of  £100  for  life,  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cmbrL-isy  »o  C:il;us  in  the  next  year,  and 
became  a  privy  councillor  alujut  the  same  time.  In 
1519  he  resigaed  his  post  as  Under-SheritT  and  IxH^amo 
completely  attached  to  the  Court.  In  June,  1520,  he 
was  in  Henry's  suite  at  the  ''Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Ookl",  in  1521  was  knighted  and  made  sub-trossuror 
to  the  kmg.  When  the  Eaqpeiw  Chsiles  V  virited 
Tjondon  in  the  following  year.  More  w  is  <  hci^  ii  to 
deliver  the  Liitm  :iddre88  of  welcome;  and  gr:inl.s  of 
land  in  Oxford  :ind  K<Tit,  iniwle  then  and  throe  years 
later,  gave  further  proof  of  Henry's  favour.  In  1523 
he  was  eleotsd  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Woleegr's  reoommendation;  became  Hiadi  Steward  of 
Gsmhridge  Univemty  in  1525:  and  in  toe  same  yesr 
was  matle  Chancellor  of  the  DUchy  of  Lancaster,  to 
be  hold  in  addition  to  his  other  offices.  In  lo'I'.i  More 
hail  j)urch:u-.>(t  a  piece  of  lan<i  in  Chcl^^ca,  where  he 
built  himself  a  mansion  alwut  a  liundred  yards  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  with  a  laS-ge  garden 
Stretching  akag  the  river.  Here  at  times  king 
would  come  as  an  unbidden  gtJMst  at  dinner  time,  or 
would  \v:ilk  in  the  garden  witn  his  arm  round  More's 
neck  onjoyiiiR  his  brilliant  conversation.  But  More 
had  no  illusif)iis  :iboiit  llie  roy.il  f.ivour  he  enjove<I. 
"If  my  head  should  wm  him  a  castle  in  France,*^'  he 
said  to  Ri^er,  his  son-in-law,  in  1525,  "it  should  not 
fail  to  go?'  The  Lutheran  oootrovevqy  had  now 
ipwd  woughout  Europe  and,  with  some  rduetanee, 
More  was  drawn  into  it.  His  controversial  writings 
are  mentioned  below  in  the  list  of  his  work.'*,  and  it  is 
BufTicient  here  to  suy  that,  while  far  inore  refined  than 
most  polemical  wTiUrs  of  the  ix  rio-i,  there  is  still  a 
certain  amount  that  taste«4  unple:i.sant  to  the  modem 
leader.  At  fint  he  wrote  in  Latin  but,  when  the 


b(K>ks  of  Tin<lal  iin<l  other  English  Reformers  lu'gan 
to  1)1'  n  ail  by  iM>ople  of  all  elxsses,  he  adopted  English 
as  more  iittodi  to  his  purpose  and,  by  doing  so,  gave 
no  Uttle  aid  to  the  development  of  English  prose. 

In  October.  1529,  More  sueooedod  Wolsev  as  Chan- 
cellor of  England,  a  post  never  before  held  by  a  lay- 
man. In  matters  polilicil.  however,  he  in  nowise 
succeitled  to  W'ol.sey  s  jM)^iiioii,  and  his  tenure  of 
the  chancellorship  is  ehielly  memorable  lor  his  un- 
paralleled success  as  a  judge.  His  despatch  was  so 
great  that  the  supply  of  causes  was  actually  ex- 
hausted, an  'ty^dtut  eomnHnorated  in  the  well* 
known  rhyme, 
"When  More  .some  time  h.ad  Chanosllor  been 

"No  more  .suits  <lul  remain. 
"The  like  will  nevei-  iiinn-  In-  seen, 

"Till  More  be  there  again." 
As  chancellor  it  was  his  duty  to  enforce  the  laws 
and,  by  doing  so,  be  provoked  ths 


!brt  to  get 

Ilnw  successful 


sgainst  hewtifls  and,  by  doing  «>•  1m 
acUuto  of  Rotestant  writers  both  in  nis  own  time 

and  since.  The  subject  nee<l  not  l>e  discussf  <I  here, 
but  More's  attitude  is  patent.  He  agreed  with  the 
Iirinelj>le  <]f  the  anti-heresy  law.s  aa<l  liad  no  hesita- 
tion in  enforcing  them.  As  he  hims<.lf  wrote  in  his 
"  Apologia"  (cap.  40}  it  WM  the  ifoeB  of  ben. tics  that 
he  nated,  not  their  Mnons:  and  he  never 
to  extremities  untU  ne  hadf  made  every 

those  brr>upht  before  him  tf)  recant 
he  was  in  this  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  only  four 
persons  sutTeie>l  the  supreme  p«*nalfy  for  nerfsy 
during  his  whoh-  t^-rm  of  office.  More's  I'lrst  public 
appearance  as  chancellor  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Parliament  in  November,  1520.  The  accounts 
of  his  speech  on  this  oocaaon  vary  oonsiderably, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  had  no  knowle<lge  of 
the  long  scries  of  enen>achments  on  the  Church  wnich 
thi.s  very  Parliament  wxs  U>  accompli-h.  \  few 
montlis  later  came  the  nnal  prcK-luinalion  ordering 
the  clerg>'  to  ackru)wle<fge  Henr>'  as  "Supreme 
Head"  01  the  Church  "as  far  as  the  law  of  God  will 
pemdt*',  and  we  have  Chapuy's  U^Htimony  that  More 
at  once  proffered  his  resignation  of  the  chancellorship, 
which  however  was  not  accepted.  His  firm  op|)osi- 
tion  to  Henr>''H  designs  in  regard  to  the  divdree.  the 
papal  supremacy,  and  the  laws  .agaiii.st  ht  n  tics, 
speedily  lost  him  the  royal  favour,  and  in  May,  l.');J2, 
he  resigned  his  post  of  lord  clianoellor  after  holding 
it  less  than  three  years.  This  meant  the  hw  of  all 
his  income  except  about  £100  a  year,  the  rant  of 
some  property  be  had  purefaased:  and,  witii  dieerfal 
in  iifTefi'iice,  lie  at  once  reduced  his  style  of  living  to 
mutcli  his  straitenefl  nieaiLS.  The  epitaph  whicli  he 
wn)te  at  this  time  for  the  tomb  in  Chel-sea  church 
states  that  he  intended  to  devote  his  l:i.^t  years  to 
preparing  himself  for  the  life  to  (<>!:!• 

For  toe  nsait  eighteen  months  More  lived  in  seclu* 
don  md  gave  mudi  tine  to  eontrovendsl  writing. 
Anxious  to  avoid  a  public  rupture  with  Henry  he 
stayed  away  from  Anne  Boleyn's  coronat  ion,  and  when, 
in  his  iiei)h'  w  William  Iliustell  wrote  a  pamphlet 
supporting  the  poj>e,  which  was  attributed  to  .More, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Cmmwell  disclaiming  any  share 
therein  and  dedaring  that  lie  knew  his  duty  to  his 
prince  too  wdl  to  erftidse  Us  policy.  Neutrality, 
however,  did  not  suit  Henry,  and  More's  name  was 
included  in  the  Bill  of  Attamder  introduced  into  the 
Ijords  ag.iinst  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  and  her  friemis 
Brought  before  four  members  of  the  Council.  More 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  approve  Henn,-  s  anti- 
papal  action.  He  answered  that  he  had  several 
ttiMS  explained  bis  position  to  the  king  in  person  and 
without  incurring  his  displeasure.  Eventually,  in 
view  of  his  extraordinan,'  popularity.  Henr>'  thought 
it  expedient  to  remove  his  name  from  the  Bill  ■  f 
Attainder.  The  incident  showt^i  what  he 
expect,  however,  and  tne  Duke  of  Norffl 
wamea  bun  of  his  grave  danger, 
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Srincipw  more  «>«t  **.  **!«  that  all,  my  lord, "  i  
lorr,  "then,  in  gmxl  fiiith,  hclw*^'!!  your  iqtMW  Mid 
me  ut  but  this,  that  I  .shall  die  to-<lay,  ami  yoa  to- 
morrow. "  In  March,  1M4,  the  Art  of  Suceession 
WM  pMBed  which  required  all  who  Bhoulil  be  called 
VDon  to  take  an  oath  acknowledgiiig  the  isBue  of 
Hoiiy  and  Anne  as  Intimate  heurB  to  the  throne, 
and  to  this  was  added  a  clauiw  repudiating  "any 
foreign  authority,  prim-c  or  jMitiTituti' ".  On  14 
April,  More  w!us  .suiiimoniil  fo  I.iunlicth  to  takf  the 
oath  and,  on  nfii>ial.  wjls  coniiiiiltt'd  to  the  cus- 
tody of  toe  Abbot  of  Westtninster.  Four  days  later 
he  was  ramoved  to  the  Tower,  and  in  the  following 
November  was  attainted  of  rnkprision  of  treuoo. 
the  grantA  of  land  made  to  him  !n  1528  and  1525 
lx-in>t  r»'Miinc<l  l)y  the  Crown  In  pri-wm.  though 
sufffrinn  greatly  from  "his  ol<i  disi-just!  of  the  clie-st 
.  .  .  gravel,  stone,  and  tlit-  cranip",  his  habitual 
gaiety  remained  and  he  jolce<i  with  his  family  and 
mends  whenever  they  were  permitted  to  see  mm  as 
iBerrUy  as  in  the  old  dnys  at  Chebx^a.  When  atone 
Us  time  was  fdven  up  to  prayer  anri  penitential  ex- 
erciser* :  utnl  he  wrote  a  "  Dialojiue  of  comfort 
a|l(ain.st  trilmlation",  trenti.se  (unlinihlied)  on  the 
l':i.<>i()n  of  C'lirist,  and  numy  lelterH  to  his  fiimily  and 
othcrH.  In  April  and  May,  153.'),  Cromwell  visited 
him  in  person  to  demand  his  opinion  of  the  new 
■totutas  oonleciing  on  Heniy  tha  title  of  Siqneme 
Head  of  the  Churdi.  More  nftned  to  rive  any 
answer  beyoml  deelarinp  himself  a  faithful  Rtibjert 
of  the  king.  In  .June.  Rich,  the  wolieitor-neneral, 
held  a  conversation  with  Mnri  and.  in  reporting  it, 
declared  that  More  had  denied  I'arliament's  {Miwer 
to  eonfar  aoeknaMtical  .suprenutev  on  Ilenrv.  It 
was  now  disoovered  that  More  and  l<l8her,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  had  exchanged  letters  in  prison,  and  a 
frerfi  incjuiry  was  hehl  which  resulted  in  his  being 
deprivi'd  of  all  books  and  WTitinp  materials,  but  he 
contrived  to  write  to  hi.s  wife  ami  fa\rnirife  daughtt-r, 
Margaret,  on  stray  iwrapH  of  pajK-r  with  a  charrod 
stick  or  niiK'e  of  coal. 

On  1  JulXi  More  was  in«licted  for  high  treason  at 
Wertnlnater  Hall  before  a  special  commission  <^ 
twenty.  More  denied  the  chief  charges  of  the  in- 
dictment, which  wafl  enormounly  long,  and  denounced 
Rich,  the  ,'ioIicitor-p>'n(Tal  .and  i'lii<f  witne.s.s  against 
him,  as  a  perjumr.  The  jury  found  him  gtiilty  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  hangc>d  at  Tyhuni,  but  some  days 
later  this  was  changed  by  Hcnrj'  to  bn-heading  on 
Tower  Hill.  The  story  of  his  last  daj-s  on  earth,  as 
given  by  Roper  and  Cresaere  More,  is  of  the  tcnderest 
beauty  and  should  be  read  in  full;  certainly  no 
martyr  ever  8uri)a*!.sed  him  in  fortitude.  As  Addi.son 
wrote  in  the  Six^etator  (No.  349)  "that  innocent 
mirth  whii  h  hau  Ix-^  n  so  eonspicUOUs  in  his  life,  ihd 
not  forsake  him  to  the  la.st  ...  his  death  was 
of  a  piece  with  his  life.  There  was  nothing  in  it 
new,  forced  or  affected.  He  did  not  look  upon  the 
severing  of  his  head  from  his  body  ss  a  eireunstanoe 
that  oii^ht  to  produce  any  change  in  the  di.'^iMtsition 
of  Jus  mind".  The  executittn  took  place  on  Tower 
Hill  "bi-fore  nine  of  the  clock"  on  f)  .luly.  the  IxKly 
being  buried  in  the  Church  <if  St.  Peter  ad  vinculo. 
The  head,  after  being  parboiled,  was  exposed  on 
London  Bridge  for  a  month  when  Maigar^  Roper 
bribed  the  man,  whoee  bnahaess  it  was  to  throw  it 
into  the  river,  to  give  it  to  her  instead.  The  f^n  d 
fate  of  the  relic  is  somewhat  unecrt.'un,  but  in  isJl  a 
leaden  box  w:ls  found  in  the  Hojm  r  vault  at  St. 
Dun.«itan's,  Canterbury,  which  on  being  opened  was 
found  to  contain  a  head  presumed  tO  M  Ifon^a, 
The  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Stonyfaurst  poansa  a  i»> 
marikaUeeoOeetion  of  seoondaiy  rriios,  moat  of  wfaleh 
came  to  them  fnim  Father  Trloma.s  More,  S.J.  M. 
1795),  the  last  male  In  ir  of  the  martyr.  These  in- 
clude his  hat,  cap,  crufifix  of  gold,  a  -iKct  se.al, 
"Qeoiga",  and  other  articles.  .  The  hair  abirt,  worn 


by  Um  for  many  years  and  sent  to  Margaret  Itopn 

the  day  befon'  liis  martyrdom,  is  preservwl  by  the 
Augustinian  canoncs.«cs  of  .\hfMit.s  Ixigh,  I>cvon4ihire, 
to  whom  it  wa.s  brought  hv  Margaret  Clements, 
the  adopted  child  of  Sir  Thomas.  A  numlxT  of 
autogri^Hi  letters  are  in  the  British  Mu.'M^um. 
Several  porbaits  exist,  the  best  l>eing  that  bar  Hol- 
bein in  the  possession  of  E.  Huth.  Esq.  Rolbem  atao 
painted  a  large  group  of  More's  household  which  has 
disappeared,  but  the  ori^nal  sketch  for  it  is  in  the 
Basle  Museum,  and  a  sixteonth-centurA'  cony  is  the 
property  of  Lord  St.  Oswald.  Bl.  Thomas  More  wsa 
formaJly  beatified  by  Pope  Leo  XIH,  in  the  Deone  of 
29  Deoember,  188S. 

WnrnNOB. — ^Mora  was  a  ready  writer  and  not  a 
few  of  his  worics  renaaine<l  in  manusfrint  until  some 
years  after  his  death,  while  .several  have  been  lost 
altogetlier.  Of  Jill  his  writings  the  most  famous  ts 
unquestionably  the  "I'topia",  finst  publishetl  at 
Louvain  in  ISlti.  The  volume  recounts  the  fictitiooi 
travels  of  one  Raphael  Hytblodaye,  a  nqrthioal  eharae- 
ter,  who,  in  flweowaeof  a  voyage  to  Amerlea,  was  Ml 
beliind  near  Cape  Frio  and  thenee  wandenxl  on  till 
he  chanced  uiKin  the  Island  of  rtoi)!.^  (oii,  tStoi  or 
" nowhere")  in  which  he  found  an  iileal  con.stitution 
in  oix'ration.  The  whole  work  is  re.ally  an  exercise 
of  the  iuKigination  with  much  brilliant 


the  worid  of  More'a  own  day.  Real  FC'*>'n%_^ch 
ae  Peter  OHea,  Osrdfaial  Morton,  and  MorebfanaeV, 

take  j)art  in  the  dialogue  with  Hjihlodaye,  so  th.it 
an  air  of  reality  ix  rvailes  the  whole  which  leaves  the 
H'ader  sadly  puzzled  to  detect  where  truth  ends  .iTid 
fiction  lx>gins,  and  has  le<l  not  a  few  to  take  the  l>uok 
seriously.  But  this  is  precisely  what  Mon*  intendi<d, 
and  thoe  can  be  no  doubt  that  ho  would  have  been 
as  delisted  at  entrapping  William  Morria,  who 
di.seovenHl  in  it  a  com|)lete  gospel  of  Socialism;  or 
Cimiiiud  Zigliara,  who  denounced  it  as  "no  less 
fiKtlLsh  than  imjiious";  as  he  nnist  have  Iwt'n  with  hw 
own  cr)ntenip<jrarii>a  who  pro^>oso<l  to  hire  a  ship 
and  .send  out  mis.sionaries  to  his  non-existent  island. 
The  bot)k  ran  through  a  number  of  editions  in  the 
original  Latin  venrion  and,  within  a  few  vears,  was 
translated  into  German,  Italian,  Frenoh,  Dutch, 
Spanish,  and  English. 

A  collected  eilition  of  More's  English  works  was 
published  bv  ^\'illiam  Rastell,  his  nephew,  at  London 
m  1557;  itnas  nev<T  been  reprint<ii  and  is  now  rare 
and  costly.  The  first  colle<rt4*d  edition  of  the  Latin 
Works  appeared  at  Basle  in  1563;  a  more  complete 
collection  was  published  at  Louvain  in  1566  and  again 
in  1566.  In  1689  the  meet  complete  edition  of  all 
npjH'ared  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  Ix'ipzig.  .After 
the  "Utopia"  the  following  arc  the  most  im[K)rt,ant 
works:  '^lioeiani  DiaJogi  .  .  .  compluri.>i  opu.s- 
cula   .    .    .    ab  Erasmo  Roterodamo  et  Thoma 


Moro  intcrpretibus  optimis  in  Latinonun 
ttaducta  .  .       (Para.  1506);   "Hen  ie 
td^ed  the  lyfe  of  John  netn,  Eaile  of  Myraadnla 

.  .  ."(London,  l."101:  "Tli.storie  of  the  nitifnl 
life  and  unfortunate-  death  of  Edward  the  fifth  and 
the  then  Duke  of  Yorke  his  brother  .  .  .  ",  printed 
incomplete  in  the  "English  Works"  (1557)  and  re- 
issued with  a  completion  from  Hall's  Chronicle  Igr 
Wm.  SbeanN  f  London,  1641);  "Tbomae  Mori  t.  «. 
Dissertatio  I  pi.stoliea  de  aHmiot  anl  temnoris  theo* 
logaslronim  inept iis  .  .  .  CLeyden,  1625);  Epi- 
grammata    .    .        Thomae  Mori  Britanni,  plera- 

Sie  e  (;ra<  cis  versa.  ( Hasle,  151S);  Er\iditissinii  viri 
ul.  Rossi  Opus  dc^iuis  quo  pulcherrime  retegit  ao 
rcfellit  insanse  Lutheri  calurnnias  (IxindaD,  ufiB), 
written  at  the  rcqoMt  of  Heniy  VIII  in  aaMfW  to 
Luther's  reply  to  tbe  rayti  "Defenio  Septera 
Sacramentorum";  ".\  dyaloge  of  Sjt  Thomas  More 
Knt  ...  of  flivers  maters,  as  of  the  veneration 
ail  i  worshyp  i  f  .  i:.ages  and  n'lytiufli^  pvavinR  to 
sayntys  mid  goyng  on  pylgiymafle  .  •  .  (Lod* 
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don,  1629);  "The  Supplycacyon  of  Soulys"  (Lon- 
dOD,  1529[?)),  written  in  answer  to  Fish's  "Supi^o^ 
tian  of  the  Beggan";  "Syr  TImhdm  Mora'a  anairar 
to  the  fyratc  parte  of  the  poysoned  booke  .  .  . 
named  The  SoufK-r  of  the  T/mle'"  (London.  1532); 
"The  Second  piirte  of  the  Confiitarion  of  Tyndal'a 
Aiiswere  .  .  ."  (LonBon,  153:J(;  thrse  two  works 
togt^ther  form  the  most  lengthy  uf  ull  Mora's  writin 
bfvdcs  Tindal,  Robert  Barnes  is  dealt  mth  in 
last  book  of  the  whole;  "A  Letter  impugnyiMB  the 
emxqrousc  wr>'tyng  of  John  Fryth  against  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Aultnre"  (Lon<ron,  1533); 
"The  Apolopyc  of  Syr  Thouijts  More,  Knyght,  niiulo 
hv  him  anno  1533,  aftx-r  he  ha<l  given  over  the  ofliee 
ol  Lord  Cbanoellour  of  EInglande"  (London,  15^i3); 
"The  Debdkejron  of  Salem  and  Bisanoe"  (London. 
1533),  an  answer  to  the  anon^ymotis  work  entitlea 
"Salem  and  Rizanee",  and  vmthcating  the  severe 
punishment  of  hertsy;  "A  Dialogue  of  Comfort 
against     Tribulation    .    .  (London,  1553). 

Among  the  other  writings  in  the  collected  volume 
of  "English  Works"  are  the  foUowing  which  had  not 
been  pravkKuly  publidied:  An  unfinished  treatise 
"oppon  those  wordn  of  Holy  Srripture.  'Mi  riiorare 
novissima  et  in  etenium  non  pc<-c:d)is  '  ",  il:if<  <l  1522; 
"Trrati.v  to  rmnve  the  Mrssfd  lk>dy  <)f  our  L*>rde, 
sacramentally  and  virtually  lK)th";  "Treatise  iijKm 
the  Faasion"  unfinished;  "Ccitein  devout  and 
Tertooue  latMimaam,  Meditacions  and  Prayers"; 
besides  some  letters  written  while  in  the  Tower,  in- 
cluding his  tourhing  rorr<'S[H>iidf  iif<'  with  his  daughter 
Margan't.  A  complete  bibliography  of  More's  writings 
will  1m>  found  in  (lillow,  "  Bibhographieal  Dictionarv 
of  English  Catholics"  (Undnn,  s.  d.),  V.  W-llB. 

For  fulleat  list  yvt  puLilish<-<l  --n-  CutiU'yu*  of  hot>ka  of  ur  on 
Sir  Tl^'maii  Mart,  collected  by  Alfred  Coek,  Q.C.,  ami  n<jw  at  tht 
GuMhnll  Library  (London.  IMS),  alw  Tnnmnima  af  At  BM. 

S»c..  V  (1901),  177-180. 

OriKUiiu  »our<;«9,  iH-'^iden  the  aliove:  LeUrrt  and  Pitptrt  «tf 
tSr  rrion  nf  Henri/  Vltl.  <:■  I.  Unr.wKu,  Gaibdscr.  a.vo  TinoDia, 
in  VIII  fr.otvinn  tS7.>  S'l^:  Cilf^,!  tr  ,,f  Stitlf  I'l  prr^.  Vrnrtinn, 
e.|.  Ili!i  i-,v,  K.  1 1 1.  IV  I  L<.n  I'lri,  1  VPt,  71  ;  Ikkm,  E'tt/hwl  nn  f  Sihuh, 
eil.    HKHiJtNBOTH    AND    CIaTANUOA,    II-V    (I>l>n  lull,  Iist>ij-Stl); 

D.  Eratmi  BpUtMa,  ed.  Lb  Cucrc  (Leyd«n,  17m).  ronUiinii  19 
letters  from  More  tu  Erximiu  and  24  from  ErunDiun  tn  .VIon*; 

SBasad4 Steretit,  pouch  7,  bumlla  3,  cuntains  thr  rT<c<ir(l«of  tlio  triiil. 
Qoaiplct*  Uvm:  Kopcr,  The  Life,  Amiiijnrmetit  and  Deiiih 
fit  Himmr  of  ail  true  ll'innnr  aul  Vrrtur,  .Vyr  T.  .Xfure  fP:iris, 
M^,  ni  pd.  from  a  bcurr  Ms.  with  valuri'  lo  ni>t<-«  liv  I.ewib 
(1730).  reprintprl  in  th'-  Ktn-j'«  CUiMirt  (I'HM);  IlAHPariKLu, 
Lift  at  Sir  T.  More,  fuuii<lt<i  ou  Roper,  wvcml  oopiM  wdtt  ID 
M8..  «.  g.  British  .Munruni.  iI:trloian  ftLS..62o3:  STArURON.  3Vm 
rkMMM  (Antwerp,  K>.s.n!;    HARNirrAPUi    ^?),  Life  o/  Man, 

firinted  in  Da.  WouDi'vvnHTii'it  BcdfiaMual  Biog.,  II.  I.Hl, 
roni  •  M8.  in  the  I-nmin  th  Library  the  pn-fiirc  lo  whirh  U 
■ixn«d  Ito.  Ba.,  which  low  |>r<ijH>!»cfi  ti>  r<  u<l  as  Uobrrt  Bam* 
(tuple;  CResACRE  Murk.  Ltfr  arui  Dtttth  of  Sir  Thomaa  More  .  .  . 
(Paris,   lt>20),  nv-ed.  Hi.'Ntkr  with  valuable  tiot<-!*  (Loadon. 

Th«  Mirroitr  of  VVrtu*  (I.ondon.  !*)-'«);  Huddbadem, 
The  UiM.  of  the  Lifr  and  Dr„lh  of  Sir  T.  More  (Ixtmlon.  1M2): 
Warvkr.  Menoiri  of  Ihr  Life  «f  Sir  T'tonvia  More  (London, 
17,VSl:  Catlkt,  Mrmoiri  of  Sir  T.  More  (I^>n<lori,  IHOH);  vox 
KriiHAHT.  T.  MiTut  aw  drn  Qwllrn  h,  irlmlrl  ( N'u.-nnlMTg, 
IsWi;  WALTEti.  Sir  T.  M»rr.  hi*  Lifrnnd  Timn  (Ixjadon.  IMD); 
Macki.ntonii,  l.iff  uf  Sir  T.  More  (I.,ondon,  1H4I);  Bhidoett, 
Life  and  WrUin/jn  uf  Sir  Thomns  More  (Ixtnd'in,  IS'.M).  quite 
Ute  moat  valuable  life  yet  produced;  Idkm.  The  Wit  and  W\.^dam 
0/  Sir  TKumat  More  (I.rf>n<lon,  1K03);  HirTT'j.s.  Life  of  Sir  T. 
More  (IxJiiIun.  1811''i):  Hiti^:vovn,  fr.  Chii.ij.  Sir  Thoma*  Mi-re 
(I^oodon.  HfM):  i  i  an  i  cii  ii.i<  r!t  in  Itirni-r  work-i,  etc.: 
DANDUt  (od.  L»;wi.Hi,  Hi'<  and  drouth  of  the  Anohcfin  Schism 
(I^ndoQ,  1877);  Caucdkll,  Lictt  of  the  lAtrd  Chancellort,  I 
(London,  1H48),  5U7-U4;  NimaRD,  Eludes  lur  la  Rrnaiisanct 
(Paria,  1877).  pU  II:  Bbbbokii.  Oi/ord  Rrformert  efUBS  (London, 
IWtT),  faataatto  nbleadint:  Drane.  The  ThrM  Chatmrllor*. 
WjfMMm.  Wav\fi«lf.  More  (lyondon,  IHIKVi;  Lii.lt.  Renainanct 
Typia  (LondoD.  lOOl).  .'iOO-78;  Ciaihkm-.r.  Mlardy  and  the 
ktfirmatioH,  I  (Lond  m.  H«iM):  Intu.  The  Em/luth  Church  in  the 
imk  Century  (London.  irN)2l;  Dixov.  Hid.  of  the  Church  of 
Bmgland.  I  (London,  lh7i»;  GAmjonr,  Henry  VIII  and  the 
BmtH*h  MomutmriM  (Loodoo.  USS):  ISSM.  r*« 
Mfformatian  (Loodoa.  ISOO):  Inn.  Th*  Oi  ffnotMA  BiUa 
(Ixmdon,  1997):  Brewer,  The  Rrirm  of  Henry  VIII  (Londoo. 
IKSI);  the  fotlowing  are  more  or  |f<«  fnnriful:  IIktwood.  It 
Mtira  (FiofVnw.  1554):  Mabudev.  Philmnr^s  fFxmdon.  1R42); 
MamniM.  TKt BmumM «/ Sir  Th'm^<  Mor,  i...nd<>n,  ivm). 

Ct.  Uo<;Eit  HUDLEBTON. 

Thomas  of  B0elEiiU[ton  (T^KKnnoit),  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wdls,  b.  atBeckington,  ~ 


1390;  d.  at  Wells,  14  Jan.,  1465.  He  wa.s  educated  at 
Winchester  (1404)  and  New  College,  Oxford  (1406). 
After  his  ordination  as  priest  ho  acquired  much  code* 
iiastteal  preferroent,  including  the  arefadeaoonr^  of 

Buckingham  and  a  cauotiry  af  Wells.  Heing  a  f«killcrl 
canon  lawyer  he  wa.s  iiiadc  (it-aii  of  the  Arches  in  1423. 
He  wa>  also  fii  (iii(  nt ly  t  niployed  .w  English  anibiks- 
aador  abmtul.  lli.><  intluence  with  the  young  King 
Henry  VI  w-as  ho  great,  that  he  was  apix)intcd  leva 
prir^  Mel  in  1442;^  and  in  the  following  year  the  pope 
nominated  him  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  He  was 
consecrated,  13  Oct.,  1442.  at  thf  new  foundation  of 
Eton  College,  in  which  he  t<K>k  great  interest.  As 
bi.shop  ho  rebuilt  the  ei>iscopal  jial.ice  at  Wells,  and 
greatly  impn)ve<l  the  city.  He  wuh  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing and  a  munificent  patron  to  hou.seH  of  e<lucation, 
particularly  Winchester  School  and  Lincoln  QoUc^, 
Oxford. 

BECKniaroif.  Official  Corrrepemimtet  at  BatkiHtlm.  teeritart 

to  Ifemv  VI  in  R.  S.  (I.<indon,  IS73);  NiCOtjui.  Jemmat  by  one  ^ 

th*  !niiff  nf  Jtfrl-in^ffori  ituririQ  tnttxti^f/  lo  rirt/tilinte  mnrruiijr  hrlween 
Jl'iiri/  \'I  inid  ilo-  I  ou'it  of  A  rmiui'i'w'  >  ilnuiilirr  ( Inmliin,  ISUS); 
Mrivno,  /.tUtTi  of  M.irtinrri  of  Anjou.  Hifhtip  HtcktntUtn  and 
othirf  iCiiiri'lcii  ,<<<>i'ii>>.  I.oikIoii,  i.s<>:<);  G  aihunbi  in  iMM.  JM> 
Biog.,  ».  V.  litckinuttiit  i>r  litkynlon,  Thumat. 

Edwin  Bubton. 

Thomas  of  Bradwardine  (Bracjwahdiv,  Bhand- 

NARDINUS,  BrEDWAHDVN,   KltAUWAHUVN,  DE  BkEUE- 

wahdina),  b.  about  1290;  d.  in  l>ondon,  2G  August, 
1349.  Hi.s  birthplat  i'  is  vari(m.«Iy  aKxjgned  to  Brad- 
wardine, Hertfield.  or  Cowden;  but  he  himself  staler 
that  he  was  bom  at  Chichester.  He  was  educated  at 
Merton  College.  Oxford,  and  in  132B  was  one  of  the 
|iro(>tor?;  of  the  univer-ity  who  took  part  in  the  litiga- 
tion between  tlie  universily  and  Cardinal  CialharduH 
de  Mora,  Archdeacon  of  ().\ford.  A.s  a  theologian  he 
attained  apreat  fame,  Ixring  known  a»  the  Doctor  Pro- 
fundvB.  His  theological  kctures  delivered  aitOtford 
were  eaqMUided  into  the  fanxMis  tresitise  on  graas* 
knovB  ae  "Sumnm  Doetoris  Profundi "  or  "  De  <»ttsa 

Dei  oratn  Pelagiiim  ct  de  virtui*'  cau.«anini  ad  suos 
Mcrtonenscss".  Chaucer  couples  him  jus  a  theologian 
with  St.  .\ug\i.stine  and  Boetlmis, — a  testimony  to  hi.n 
popular  rcput«ti(m.  In  1335  he  was  called  to  Lon- 
don by  Richard  de  Bury^  Bi.shop  of  Durham,  who  ap- 
pointed him  hit  ^^hftplftin  and  obtained  for  hi^  v*^ 
chaneellonhip  of  St.  iPSiul's  Cathedral.  He  also  be- 
came one  of  the  king's  rliajil.iins,  and  accompanied 
Edward  III  on  hi.s  contincniul  journey.s  and  French 
wars.  To  his  apo.stolical  labours  among  the  Knglt.sh 
soldiers  many  attributed  the  sucoees  achieved.  After 
the  vietoriee  of  Cr6cy  and  Neville's  Cro.s.1,  he  acted  as 
a  oommiwioner  to  treat  of  peace  with  King  Philip. 
In  1348  the  chapter  of  Canterbur>'  elect<«d  Brad- 
wanline  to  tin-  vacant  archtii>Iio|)ric:  but  the  king, 
olTentle<i  by  tlu'ir  onii.ssion  to  wait  for  llic  cotttjt  il'<  lire, 
requewteil  tin-  iK>pe  to  apj)oiri(  .John  I'tTord  ingtejul. 
Ufford,  however,  die<l  of  tuc  Black  Death  before  con- 
secration, and  Bradwardine  was  then  elected  wiUi  the 
king's  approval.  He  was  consecrated  at  the  pope's 
court  at  .\vignon  on  19  July,  1349;  and  then  re- 
turned to  Kuglarul.  But  the  pcHtilcnce  was  raging 
there,  and  iinuiediatdy  on  hi.s  arrival  in  London  he  fefi 
a  victim  to  it.  His  Kuroix  an  reputation  a.s  a  scholar 
was  based  not  only  on  hi-n  famous  theological  treatise 
but  also  on  his  mathematical  works:  "De  proportioni- 
bus"  (Pari.^,  149.'));  "De  auadratura  oircuh"  (Paris, 
1495);  "Arithmetica  speculativa"  (Paris,  1502>;  and 
"Gcometrias|xciilativa"  (Pari^,  1530).  Other  works 
of  a  similar  nature  e.xi.it  in  M.S. 

Savilk.  Preface  to  HmnwABtiivr.'B  De  Ciium  Dei  (London, 
1618):  Pitt*.  De  illimtrihus  Angtio!  icriptoribut  (Pari*.  1623); 
Hook,  IA*m  of  the  Arekbiihope  of  Canterbury  (London,  ISOe-Sij: 
LaCBLBS.  Da  Thoma  BradyKtrdino  Commtntatio  (Leipaic  18031): 
Snrans,  in  tHeU  Nat.  0ms..  s.     BradwardiMa,  Tkamaa. 

EnWIK  BUVTON. 

Thomas  of  Cantimpr6,  meflieval  writer,  i)rracher, 
and  tbeologian,  b.  of  noble  parentage  at  Leuw  8t- 
Pierve  nsarBrusseb,  in  the  Duchy  ofBrabaot,  120t: 


Digitized  by  G' 
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d.  15  May,  1272.  At  flu*  acf  of  fivo  his  (nlucation  be- 
gan :it  Lii'iir,  where  he  .-[.rut  ck-von  yeure miisU'rinK 
th(!  (lifiicultiea  of  the  Irivium  and  quadrivium.  At  the 
i)f  .-sixteen  he  received  the  habit  of  the  Canons 
EoBuiv  of  St.  Aitgustine  in  the  Abbey  of  Cantimprt, 
whm  he  was  wvn^naSfy  devated  to  the  prieeUiood. 
In  12:?!3,  after  fiftorn  yrars  at  Cantimprf^,  diirinj? 
wliich  he  w.'w  a  fon.staiit  sourrc  of  c  dificHt  ion  tohi-s 
roHgiou.s  brethren,  he  i ntcK  i  the  (  ifirr  i>l  .^i  Dom- 
iaic  at  Louvaiti.  Immediately  after  hi.-<  j)rofeKsion  in 
the  foUowins  ycar^  he  was  sent  to  Cologne  to  pursue 
the  higher  tneokMOiMj  atudiaa  of  the  order,  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  illurtrioas  AOMft  the  Qreat.  From 
Cologne,  where  he  spent  four  years,  he  went  to  Paris, 
to  the  Dominican  slwiinm  of  St.  James,  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  .seicnecs  ;ind  to  prepare  for  the  afiostohito 
of  prpaching.  Returning  to  L<juvain  in  1240,  he  was 
made  profe?<.>ior  of  philosophy  and  theoloKV — an  office 
he  filled  with  rare  distinction.  He  achieved  eaual 
success  in  the  apostolate  of  preaching,  in  recognioon 
of  which  the  title  of  "Preacher  General"  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  His  missionary  activities  extended 
throughout  Rrabimt  iiiid  into  dermany,  Belgium,  and 
France.  To  hi.s  reputation  for  niis.sionary  «eal  and 
eloijuenee  lie  added  the  fame  of  authorship.  In  all. 
■even  works,  treating  of  philosophy,  theology,  and 
hagiology,  are  attributed  to  his  pen.  Hi^  fuvt  and 
OKHt  iiaportmi  work  is  entitlea  "Opus  de  nature 
nram".  In  the  eomDoeition  of  this  great  work, 
which  contains  twenty  oooks,  he  spent  fifteen  years. 
"Bonum  univir.'^ule  de  apibus"  is  an  allegory  in 
which,  employing  tin'  fi^curc  of  bee.s,  he  treats  of  pre- 
ocpta  oonoeniing  conduct  and  of  the  duties  of  su- 
parion  ami  aubjeote.  This  woric,  wUdi  had  a  wide 
vapn*  anowqiintual  writen  for  niain^e^ 
prtated  at  IHrrenter  (befora  1478),  at  Farta,  and  three 
times  at  Douai  (1597.  1606,  1687).  His  other  works 
treat  of  hagiology  ancl  .-ire  as  follow.s:  (1)  "  V'ita  Chris- 
tins  virgini.s  mirabilis  dictic";  (2)  "\'ita  B.  Mar- 
carita  Iprcnsis";  (3)  "Vita  Pias  Lutgardia";  (4)  "Vita 
Joanma  abbatis  primi  monasterii  Ciwtimpratensis  et 
elui  EooleaiB  imdatons";  (5)  "Supplemantiim  ad 
Vttam  B.  Maite  d'Oigniea  a  BJf . .  Jaeobo  de  Vi- 
triaco". 

QfTirrr-EcBARD,   ScripUtrt*   ordinit   vradUatorumt,  I,  2A0: 

-  D^ic. y  (1891)^1  Abib.  ifaN^ Urn  *M  jwa. 


IrjB**  and  of  the  "Life  of  .sJt.  Clare  of  .\.<«isi",  \rritten 
between  \'2'>r,  ;in<l  iL'til  iff.  Hobin.son,  "Lift-  of  .St. 
Clare",  Introduction,  pp.  xxii  sq,).  The  best  critical 
edition  of  the  works  of  ThoOMM  of  Oribno  ia  that  of 
Pdre  Edouard  d'Alen^on. 

HowELU  Th»LbM»0f8t.  l^mneiM  of  Antiti,  hy  RrtAhrr  Thittnattf 
Crhino.  I  (I/ortHoD.  IfKW),  24:  Hfi#is>*i.N,  /.»/f  af  St.  Clarf,  OJ- 
rn'.f.l  In  Thomat  of  Crlnnn  •  I'hil  i.l.  lUlO),       .s»i.;  Idi:m.  .1 

SKort  IiUroduction  to  yrancuean  Literature  (Nrw  York,  1007).  7-9; 
Dvaon,  TAomu  ^  Ctiamo,  Ou  Hufriam  «/  St.  fnuieia.  in  Cmih. 
Uni:  BuOttin.  XIII.  no.  2  (April.  1M7),  250-1268;  D'Aucmcok.  & 
Francuci  A»»i*ien»%»:  rila  et  mxracula,  ttddUit  ofmtculiii  lilur^eu, 
auetort  Ft.  Thoma  de  Celano,  IX  (Rome.  1900J.  T2,  KakukTI, 
Tomrrmfn  <tii  f'tlano  t  U  tw  optre  (CMaUKMtiillO,  1804) 

HM..  xvtii,  si-17'^.  Wadoino.  aaiiHU  Jfiik,  tU', 
Sufiplem,  ad  *cripl.  min.,  072-74. 


4m  turn),  135:  HiU.  Uu,  J 

a:  nwwrs..  I  (iTtf).  177. 


JooN  B.  (yCknnraa. 


Thomai  of  Oalano,  Friar  Minor,  poet,  and  hagio- 
gn^khical  writer,  b.  at  Celano  in  the  Province  of  the 
Abnusi,  about  1200;  d.  about  1255.  He  was  one  of  the 

first  discipl'-^  of  St.  Francis  of  As.si.si  and  joined  the 
order  probably  in  1215.  In  1221  Thoma.s  accompanied 
C;rsar  of  Speyer  on  his  mission  to  Germany.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  beeams  cuttoa  of  the  convents  at 
Mayencc.  Worms,  Spqrer,  and  Cologne,  and  Boon 
after  Caesar  .of  Speyer,  on  hia  return  to  Italy,  made 
hhn  his  vicar  in  the  government  of  the  German  prov- 
ince. Before  September,  1223,  Thomas  rt>tumed  to 
Italy,  and  lived  there  in  familiar  intercourse  with  St. 
Francis.  Srmn  after  the  canonization  of  St.  Francis 
(16  July,  122H)  he  wrote  his  "Vita  prima",  or  "First 
life"  Of  8t.  Francis  of  Assisi,  by  order  of  Gregory  DL 
Between  1244  and  1247,  be  oompiled  his  "  Vito  se- 
cunda",  or  "Second  Life"  of  St.  Fhuieis,  whleh  is  hi 
the  nature  of  a  supplement  to  the  first  one,  by  rom- 
inission  of  Cn-srentiusof  Jessi,  then  mini.ster  general  of 
the  order.  About  ten  yi-ars  later  Thom.as  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  miracU^  of  .'<t.  Kranris  at  the  bidding 
of  Bleraod  John  of  Parma,  the  successor  of  Crescen- 
*  tina  aa  minister  general.  In  addition  to  theae  worka^ 
around  whidi  a  large  oontraversia]  literature  haa 
growr.  no  in  recent  years,  Thomas  of  Celano  WTote  two 
beautiful  scquenfcn  in  honour  of  St.  Francis:  "  Frepit 
victor  virtu.il;-"  :inil  ".Sjinctit;it i--  no'  n  sj^nii",  and, 
in  all  probability,  be  is  also  the  author  of  the  "Dies 


Thomas  of  Dover,  martA-r;  d.  2  or  5  Aug.,  1295. 
On  the  above  date  the  Frenc)i  ravaged  Dover  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  event uallv  attacked  the  Benedictine 
prioiy  of  St.  Martin.  All  the  inmates  fled,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  an  old  and  infirm  monk  named 
Thomas  Hales  or  de  H.ilys,  whom  the  sailors  found  in 
the  dormitor>-,  and  nlew  for  refusing  to  disclose  the 
place  where  the  trrasun-s  of  tin-  eiiun  h  were  hidden. 
Numerous  miracles  [for  which  see  Horgtmann,  "  Nova 
l<>genda  Andis"  (Oxford,  1901),  and  Bishop  Chat- 
loner's  wow  cited  bekiw|  an  leoorded  by  Jobn  of 
Tynemouth  aa  havfaf  been  wroo^t  tmva^  Ui 
relirs  Friar  Simon  Simeon,  in  the  narrative  of  his 
pilgriUKMic  to  the  Holy  Land  about  1322.  bvars  wit- 
ness to  the  honour  p.'iid  to  him  :vs  ;i  m:irtyr  at  "the 
lilaek  Monks  under  Dover  Caetle"  ("  Itin.  8im.  .Sim- 
eon.  et  Will,  de  Wore.",  cd.  Nasmith,  Cambridge,  ITTIB^ 
p.  7).  Richard  II  at  the  inatanee  of  hia  m^lier 
queeted  the  po]M>  to  eanoniie  Thomaa;  but  thoof^  as 
ennuiry  was  set  on  foot  in  1.3.S2  nothing  further  seems 
to  nave  b«>en  done.    He  was,  however,  popularly  re- 

farded  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  saint.  In  1.")<N) 
'homius  Rich,  Vicar  of  Buckland,  near  Dover,  left 
eightpence  for  the  altar  of  Blessed  Thomas  de  Ilalys 
at  Dover  Priory.  Hia  own  church  contained  a  obapel 
of  St.  Thomas,  which  nviy  poasibljr  liave  been  dedi- 
cated to  Thomas  of  Dover.  He  is  very  eenerally 
given  the  title  of  saint,  and  it  is  remarkable  tnat  he  is 
represented  (fig.  26)  in  the  coitiM-r-plate  reproduction 
of  the  pictures  formerly  at  the  English  College,  Rome^ 
wliioh  rcsuUcd  in  the  equivalent  beatification  of  sixty- 
three  martyrs  mentioned  by  namA  thenin  (aee  Eno- 
uaa  CoNnsesoRs  and  Mabttbb).  Ob  nrither  day  ia 
lia  mentioned  in  the  "ActaSanetoram". 

Snppleinrat  to  Stantoii,  M*md$tm  i4  Mm^ami  w 

rr-on^nn.  mm.  oan; ^C^amw  " 
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JoBH  B.  Waimbw  Bunr. 

Thomas  of  Hereford  (Thomas  de  Canteh  i  k'. 
Saint,  b.  at  liarabledon,  Buckinghamshire,  England, 
about  1218;  d.  at  Or\'ieto,  Italy,  25  August,  12R2.  He 
was  the  son  of  William  de  Cantelupe  and  MiUicent  de 
Gournay,  and  thu»  a  member  of  an  illuntrious  and  in- 
fluential family.  He  was  educated  under  the  care  of 
hia  uncle,  Walter  de  Cantelupe,  Bi.shop  of  Worcej<ter, 
first  at  Oxford  then  .at  Pari.s.  During  hi.s  studies  he 
attended  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  124.'>,  when  he  be- 
eame  a  papal  chaplain.  Returning  to  O.vford,  he 
taught  canon  law,  and  in  1262  was  dected  chanceUor 
of  tne  university.  In  the  Barons'  Wars  he  took  the 
jvtpular  side  and  stated  the  B:ut>ns'  r,is<'  before  St. 
Louis  at  .Amiens.  12B.'L  .\fter  the  defeat  of  Henr>' 
III  ,it  the  battle  of  Lewes  he  w.<\.s  miwie  Chancellor  of 
England  (22  Feb.,  12G5),  gaining  vvi'1>- n  nown  for  his 
judicial  wisdom  aiid  fairness.  Depn\  i d  of  the  chan- 
odlonhip  on  the  death  of  SimoQ  de  Montfort,  lie 
went  into  eidle,  lecturing  at  Paris  on  tlieology  and 
Scripture  (12fi.5-72).  He  then  resumed  teaching  at 
Oxford  till  1271  when  he  .ittended  the  sf-eoud  ('<'urici' 
of  Lyons.  He  held  '^■".■(Trd  brneficc.-:  which  lir  nd- 
minidterod  most  scalou^ly,  appointing  respomublr 
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vicars,  visiting  thorn  ropiilarly,  and  showing  himself  a 
model  puj3t4)r  by  his  h'iiiiu"<8  ixml  wide  charity.  In 
June,  1275,  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and 
was  oonaecrated  by  nis  friend  Cardinal  Kilwar^Digr 
(B  ScDi.,  127fi).  Ab  biflhop  bm  omtinued  hia  apo*- 
taUe  fif«,  bbeoring  inoeonntljr  lor  the  good  of  bb 
MOple,  maintaining;  the  privikgwaad  property  of  his 
aioeeee  ai^ainst  Gilbert  of  Cloueenter,  I.lewclhTi,  and 
oth<>rs.  sii|)i)orting  E*l\v;vr'i  I  in  his  struKp^e  with 
Ueweilvn,  conibatinK  tho  unjust  pnw  tifesof  the  Jews, 
and  morming  the  cK-rgy,  .secular  and  regular.  He 
oame  into  oonAict  with  Archbishop  Peckham  on  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiotion,  and  at  the  Council  of  Reading 
(July,  1279)  led  the  resistance  of  the  bishops  to  the 
poliry  of  Peckham.  (For  the  article."?  embodying  the 
p<jiiit.s  in  <lispiitf  soe  Wilkins,  "('oiirilia  ",  II,  75.)  His 
personal  difTrn  iiccs  with  IN'ckhuin  Iwi  first  to  his  with- 
drawal to  Normami}'  tliat  he  minht  avoid  an  interdict 
•Ad  appeal  to  Rome,  and  subsequently  in  1282  to  his 
actual  ewomnronication  by  tha  ardibiabop.  He  then 
went  to  Rome  to  plead  nia  own  cause  before  Pope 
Martin  IV,  who  received  him  kindly.  But  his  failing 
health  succumbed  to  the  fatipie  of  the  journey  ann 
the  stimmrr  hrat.  lie  wjis  buritfl  at  (Irviofo,  but 
Bulwe<iuciil !>■  hi-  rclir.s  were  brought  b.uk  to  Hort- 
ford^  where  nxany  miracles  were  wrought  by  his  inter- 
cession and  his  shrine  became  seoondoolsr  to  that  of 
8^  Xhomaa  of  Gaaterbuiy.  Ha  was  canonised  by 
Mm  XXn  (17  ApriL  1820),  and  hii  feiCival,  formerly 
observed  on  2  OctOMr,  is  BOW  kcpt  in  OH 
3  October. 

BtmAmm,Li/tmd  OmtM  tf  Tkimm$  a/  QMUhiy JOlMnt.  1674; 
LoBdoa,  1879);  UOUMlOvm.  Acta  88.,  I  Oet.  (Maad  <m  Um 
Proeesnu  Cnnonitaiianit  (Vatirnn  MS.  401.'))  nlso  Rib.  Hag.  Lot. 
(1901);  Cjiih3BaVE.  Sova  ttgmda  Analxir  (Oxfonl.  IIKII);  SciUCS. 
/>«  pro6a/ii  annctjrrum  ritit  (Turin.  1ST5-S0);  Bitlkr,  Live*  of 
the  Sai'U*.  Ort.  2;  Cii.\LU>NeK,  Bnliinntu  tniu-la  (Ix>odoa,  1745); 
TofT  in  Du-I.  \nt.  Oiog.,  v.  ('amiluyie.  Thonutt  de  (giving 
Itat  of  the  abund«nt  medievml  ii»t<>riaU  too  nurnpmun  to  l>e 

Juoted  here);  Haedt,  Dtterifth*  CaUUogut  (for  MH-S.  •oiirctM), 
.mad  m  .CLoadoo.   IMO-Tl};  BM.  de  ifroU  dt  chart**,  IV 

Kdwin  BriiToN. 

of  Jesua  (Thomas  de  Andrada),  re- 
former and  preacher,  b.  at  Liidx>n,  1529;  d.  at  Sagena, 
Morocco,  l7  April,  1582.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Augustinian  Hermits  from  the  age  of  ten,  enterwi  the 
onlr-r  at  Lisbon  in  l.Wl,  r()nipl<  (c<l  his  sludio.s  at 
( "oinibra,  and  w;i-s  appointi  d  n<)vio(-inii.stcr.  In  his  zeal 
for  primit  ivo  (ilisr-rvancf  lie  at  t<'iii])t<Hl  a  thorouRli  rc- 
iorm  of  the  order,  but  the  o]i)K>.sit  ion  was  such  that  he 
WaaoUteed  to  desist.  However,  t  he  eventtud  eetablish- 
ment  of  the  Diacalced  or  Reformed  AugUBttniuB  is 
attributed  to  the  initiative  of  Thomu  de  Andrada  (see 
IlERmTs  OF  St.  Arrii-.sTiNT:).  High  in  favour  at 
Court,  ThonuLs  aiisistcd.  in  1578,  at  the  death  of  John 
III,  of  which  hehaakftaaiBtenBtingnaRativaiBa 
letter  still  extant. 

John's  successor,  Sdbastian,  immediately  set  out 
OQ  luc  iitataired  aipodiUcin  to  Africa  (Me  Portdo al)  , 
and  be  faMbted  that  lliomaB  eboold  accompany  the 
forcf.'t.  The  holy  HoRUit  labourefl  among  the  sol- 
diery with  hi.s  aceufltoroeil  zeal  until  wounded  and 
takni  <:i;itiv"  at  Alcaeer,  l.')7H.  A  Mohamme<!an 
nioak  became  his  ma.ster  and,  first  by  kindnofw  thon 
by  torture,  strove  to  secure  his  per\'ersion.  Into  the 
dungeon  where  be  was  oonfined  a  faint  glram  pene- 
trated for  a  short  period  at  middav,  and  by  that  light, 
day  after  da^-,  Thoma.s  rompoeea  for  the  comfort  <m 
his  fellow-prijMmfTs  liis  great  work,  "Os  trabalhos  de 
Jesus",  roritcnipl;iti(>ii-i  mi  tlic  sufferings  of  Jesus, 
which  hav«'  since  ]iroved  the  nouri.shiiu<nt  and  edifica- 
tion of  counties.^  .«iou!.s.  The  Portuguese  anih:is.s;ulor, 
learning  of  his  pitiable  pli^t,  rescued  Thoma.^  and 

Slaced  nim  under  the  care  of  a  Christian  merchant, 
lut  he  begged  to  be  sent  on  at  onoe  to  Sagnia,  wtoa 
some  two  thousand  of  the.  poorest  captive*  wen 
detained.  Thi  r.  lif  roinriicnred  an  a|Kvslolate  wliich 
was  soon  blusaed  with  marvellous  fruit;  the  jail 


set^med  tran.sform(xl  into  a  monaster,',  numbers  were 
saved  from  .ajiostjisy  or  reconciled,  and  w-veral  of  his 
penitents  guflered  a  glorious  martvTdom.  Mean* 
while  vigorous  efforts  were  being  made  to  procure  hit 
flonikleta  liberation,  but  Thfwnaw  deelered  thaty  cep* 
tive  or  ttm,  hewmM  rmudn  to  the  end  in  the  serviee 
of  the  Christ  i.nn  slrive.s  of  the  Moors.  His  enfeebled 
frame  at  la-nl  suciunibetl  to  the  conibiiuxl  efTectM  of  his 
sufFi  ring.«i,  toils,  and  au.'^terities.  He  .ipent  liis  dying 
breat  h  in  reassuring  some  poor  Christians  on  the  point 
of  a])o.stasy  that  their  ransom  would  arrive  by  aco^ 
tain  date  if  they  persevered,  as  indeed  it  did. 

Snoe  early  in  the  eighteenth  eentury  there  have 
been  several  English  editions  of  Thomas's  famous 
work  on  the  Passion,  but  the  la.st  complete  version 
has  long  been  out  of  print. 

For  bio(rr»phy  spc  TniroaucHon  to  .^nfferingt  of  Jetu*  (tr.,  Ixjn- 
doa,  1R6.'<L  For  intcreatinx  and  coinplct4>  account  of  varioiM 
BnjK«h  versions  of  O*  trabaUun  dt  Jeru*  ttef  Prrrtaoe  in  HlUttim 
4s  M«Mi4s  cImm;  Amimmia  4a»  8ci«neia*  dt  Liihoa.  IV,  No.  1 
OiAeatUU). 

viNTKNT  Scully. 

Thomas  of  Jors  (often  but  erroneously  called 
JoTCi!  and  frcxjuentlv  referred  to  as  Anolcb  or  Anqu- 
cus),  theologian  and  cerdinal,  date  of  birth  and  cir- 
cnmstanees  of  Ms  education  nnknown ;  d.  at  Grenoble, 

13  December,  ir>10.  He  enterfnl  the  Order  of  I*reachcrs 
in  England,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  piety,  eru- 
dition, and  exeeutive  ubility.  He  was  ni.aster  of  the- 
ology at  Oxford,  acted  as  prior  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent there,  and  afterwards  senred  as  I^ovincial  of  the 
English  Ph>vinoe  for  sem  Tears  (1296-1303).  He 
stood  hi  special  favour  wKh  Edward,  Ring  of  Eng- 
land, acting  SLS^  \\h  confessor  anr]  exeniting  sevend 
oommissionn  for  hiin.  While  at  Lyon.s  on  a  commits 
sion  for  tlie  kinp,  l.">  Dec,  \'MV>,  he  wjus  rrcated  Car- 
dinal Priest  of  Santa  Saliina  by  Clement  V.  This 
pope  also  appointed  him  legate  to  Henry  VII,  King 
of  Germany,  out  in  fulfilling  tiie  appointment  he  wee 
taken  sick  and  died.  His  body  was  afterwards  trans* 
f erred  to  Oxford  and  buried  under  the  choir  of  the 
Dominican  church.  His  writings  are  often  nonfused 
with  those  of  Thom.a.s  of  ^Vnler^,  O.P.,  also  called  An- 
glus  or  Anglicus.  His  mu.st  irni)ortant  work  is  "Com- 
mcntaria  in  IV  libros  Sentcntiarum ".  The  com- 
mentan,^  on  the  first  book  (Venice,  1523)  still  enjoys 
I>opularity,  and  offers  a  concise  and  complete  refuta- 

Saint  Thomas. 

Qninr-EcKAKD.  Script,  ord.  P..  I  (Pluto,  1719),  50S-10: 
Toraos*.  Htm.  ill.  Domin..  I  (Paris.  1743),  74*-S8;  BaLtriB, 
Vita  pap.  Aten.,  I  (Paris,  lfi93),  Kivnsronn  in  />irf.  ffat, 

Bioa.,  a.  V.  Jon,  I.tix>Nci,  Bibl.  »ae.,  II  fl'iirii,  17j  li.  7'<'i.  0S8; 
Tamhmm,  BtbL  briL-hib.  (Londoo.  1748),  71U;  iiikrcM,  ff». 

HWMfaAVe 

loNATius  Smith. 

Thomas  of  Strasburg,  a  fourteenth-century 
scholastic  of  the  Augustinian  Order,  b.,  according  to 
some  writers,  at  Hagenau  in  Abiace,  according  to  others, 
at  Strastorg;  d.  1357.  It  was  probably^at  Strasburg 
that  he  entered  the  Augustinian  Order,  and  there  he 
began  his  careCT  as  a  teacher.  About  the  year  1341 
he  went  to  Paris  and  became  famou.s  as  a  teacher  in 
the  university.  In  1345  he  was  elected  general  of 
hi.s  order,  a  position  which  he  held  until  hi.s  death. 
As  general^  he  undertook  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution of  his  order,  and  published  the  revised  statutes 
under  the  title  "Constitutiones  Ordinis  Sui".  He 
faiterested  himedf  also  in  the  promotion  of  study 
among  the  memben<  of  hi.s  order,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  at  Ven)na  in  I.'i5I  a  stttdium 
grnerale,  or  university,  for  the  Htudy  of  logic,  philos- 
ophy, and  theology.  His  best  known  work  i.s  a  com- 
mentary on  the  "Books  of  Sentences"  of  Peter  the 
Lombard,  poblished  at  Strasburg  in  1490  (other 
efitioDs:  Veniee,  1564  and  1688;  Genoa,  1585;  Geneva, 
Ifir^r)).  He  w:i.s  n1~'<  author  of  sermoaa,  msdita' 
tiuns,  and  icitc|g,  t^^f^  iiripMliliMlwl 
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As  ft  toMlMT  and  oommoBtotor  he  •dherad  doidy  to 

tho  flortrincM  of  Oiltn  of  Rome  f-?;ci<Ii>is  Romanus,  or 
iK;  (\)IuiiiiKi),  who  Mince  1287  hmi  hfi  n  rccogni»cd  as 
th"  '/  '(-'(ir  orihnui  of  the  August iiiiun.s.  He  opjxxsed 
the  innovations  of  Henry  of  Ghent  and  the  abstruse 
distinctions  of  the  yeotLst.-?.  For  example,  on  the 
quMtion  of  the  dlstinotion  between  the  nature  of  God 
and  the  Divine  attributes,  he  taught  that  thoro  can 
be  no  formal  distinction,  nor  any  distinction  of  any 
kind  except  by  comparison  of  the  extei  niil  effects  of 
tho-Ji  .It tributes.  Similarly  there  is,  he  niaiiit:uti(-d, 
no  formal  distinction  between  God  and  tho  Divine 
ideas;  whatever  distinction  exists  anione;  tho  idtits 
thiemselv<»  or  between  the  ideas  and  the  Divine 
eaBenoe  is  the  work  of  the  Divine  intellect.  In  rej^ard 
to  the  orimn  of  the  universe,  he  maintained  that  the 
doctrine  m  creation  can  be  proved  by  strict  demon- 
stration, lh<"  start  inn-point  of  the  proof  hrinn  th<-  fact 
that  the  power  of  God,  beinR  unliiniif  l,  coiiKl  not 
pastubite  a  material  its  a  necessary  condit  ion  of  action: 
just  as  the  exii*tence  of  Ciod  dors  not  postulate  any 
other  being,  so  the  Divine  action  .lo*  s  not  postulate 
»  mataiial  on  which  to  aeL  This  refers,  however,  to 
ereation  in  general.  Whether  the  material  tnitverse 

Wits  rroated  m  time  or  with  tinio,  or,  on  the  ront  rnry, 
was  credited  ab  astemo,  is  a  question  which,  ne  believed, 
the  human  ntiiid  catmot  aolvie  withoat  the  aid  of 

revelation. 

Sti.cki^  <lf„-h.  Hfr  Phil.  <Uf  MttUlnltrrt.  II  (Mainz,  ISfp.l). 
1045  aqq.;  Fabkicidb,  BMiMh.  Uu.  m«d.  «t  tnfiH^e  UUtn.,  V 
(Flonaoat  UU>,  m  aw.    OMuraaa.  BM,  mmttuttmiMo. 

Da  Wnv,  tr.  Oamr,  BitL  of 
,  487,  438,  DM  •  puacnph  on  tb« 

William  Turner. 

Thomas  of  Villaaova,  SAI^fT,  educator,  philan- 
thropist, b.  at  FucnteUana,  Spain,  148S;  d.  at  Valen- 
cia, S  Sept.,  1555.  Son  of  Alonxo  Tomas  Garcia  and 
Lucia  Martinez  Castelianos,  the  saint  was  brought  up 
in  the  practices  of  religion  and  charity.  Every  Fri- 
day his  father  was  wont  to  give  in  aims  all  the  meal  he 
earned  at  hi.s  mill,  Ix^idrs  hi.s  usual  daily  dole  of 
brejwl.  On  ureat  feast -<l:i\  s  he  aildetl  wood,  wine,  and 
money;  wliilc  to  poor  farnnTs  lie  loaned  money  and 
seed.  On  thr  drath  of  her  husband,  Luoia  continued 
the  usual  alms,  .and  supplied  indigent  oiaidens  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  elothing  and  monejr.  When 
sixteen  years  old.  Thomas  entered  the  University  of 
.McaU,  whcrf,  ,aft(T  iirofccdinn  master  of  arts  and 
liciMitiati-  in  theolojjy,  lie  lilkHi  the  <'hair  (1.51 1)  of  .art'', 
logn:,  and  philosophy.  Among  lii>  uiditors  were  tlic 
famed  schokirs  rerdinand  flc  luicina  and  Dominic 
Soto.  With  .Alcald,  howovtr,  en<lctl  his  university 
associations,  be  liaviog  declined  the  chair  of  natural 
lihfloeophy  at  Salamanca,  where  he  joined  the  Augu.s- 
tiniattmn  151(5,  his  vows  following  a  yn;ir  later,  ;uid  his 
ordination  to  prie.stluMxl  t!ie  ye.ir  .ifier;  his  tir.sl  Mass 
was  eelehr.'it<>d  at  Cliri>trnas.  1,')1S.  At  8;Uam.'inca 
Convent  Thomas  was  given  the  class  of  Scholastic 
theiilogy  because  of  his  attachment  for  books,  chiefly 
the  Lombard  and  St.  Thomas,  and  his  esempuucy  life. 
Preadiing  m  the  diief  polpits  of  Spain  was  soon  aiided 
to  his  duties,  among  other  places  at  Valencia,  the 
field  of  his  laUT  trials,  and  Vjilhidoliil,  seat  of  the  im- 
perial Court  and  residence  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
when  on  his  visits  from  the  Low  Countries,  in  tliis 
last-named  city  St.  Thomas  was  named  by  the  em- 
peror his  court  preacher,  and  one  of  his  councillors  of 
State.  Ranigr,  however,  did  the  saint  pay«  visits  of 
eeremony  to  the  then  master  of  Europe,  though  his 
written  correspondence  with  Charles,  who  held  his 
opinions  in  high  esteem,  was  voluminous.  Towanls 
the  close  of  his  life,  while  at  Valencia,  he  h;id  ail  the 
emperor's  letters  destroyed;  his  own  letters  to  tbeen^ 
peror,  however,  are  now  stored  at  Simoncas. 

A  part  f  rom  these  burdens  Thomas  hdd  many  offices 
of  trust  in  his  order,  e.  g.  as  oonTsnt  prior  in  various 
others  at  VaOadoIid  in  1M4,  the  very 


Tear  he  was  sailed  to  the  See  of  Valenein.  Mowoss>« 

he  was  twice  provincial-prior,  Brst  of  Andulu.Hia  and 
Castile  in  1527,  then  six  years  later  of  Castile  alone, 
whence  the  first  mission  band  of  hi.s  brethren  w;vs  M-nt 
acro.ss  the  Atlantic  in  1533  t-o  establish  houses  of  their 
order  hi  Mexico.  On  5  Aug.,  1544,  he  received  his 
nomination  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Valeoueia,  n  post 
that  for  well-nigh  a  hundred  years  had  wilmiastiu  no 
bishop  in  residence,  an  ai^mtment  that  was  con- 
firm fxl  by  Paul  III.  Previously  St.  Thomas  had 
clined  the  Se«'  of  ( Iranafla,  ofTen  d  him  by  the  etni>eror, 
while  that  of  Valencia  he  acceptiHl  only  through  obe- 
dience to  his  .sup«'riors.  He  was  consecrated  in  the 
church  of  his  order  at  Valladolid  by  Ju.-in,  Cardinal 
Tavera  de  Pardo,  Archbishop  of  Toi(Hio.  On  his  SD- 
trance  to  his  see  on  I  Jan.,  1545.  of  which  he  was 
thirty-second  bishop  and  eighth  archbishop,  St. 
Thomas  oiiened  his  crireer  as  legi.slator  and  philan- 
thropist, wliicli  won  for  him  the  titles  of  "  Alm.sciver ", 
"Father  of  the  Poor",  an^l  "Model  of  Bi.-lx.ns", 
given  him  at  his  beatitioition  in  1618  by  Paul  V. 
During  his  eleven  yean  of  spiseoiMl  rule  his  most 
noteworthy  deeds  wen  as  ftdlows: »  visitation  of  his 
diooese,  opened  a  few  weeka  after  entrance  into  his  see. 
Among  other  amendments  he  inhibited  his  visitatora 
from  accepting  any  gifts  whatever.  He  then  held  a 
synod,  the  first  ut  Valencia  for  in;iny  years,  whereby  he 
sousht  to  do  away  with  a  number  of  abu^s,  as  blood- 
shea,  diviofoe,eonaid)inafe,uid  manv  excessive  privi- 
leges or  unreasonable  exemptions;  ne  abolished  the 
undergpround  prisons;  rebuilt  the  general  hospital  at 
Valencia  which  had  just  been  <le.^troyed  by  fire; 
founded  two  colleges,  one  for  young  eorlesiastics,  the 
other  for  poor  .-^tuiletits;  l;ilioure<l  for  the  coiiversif)n  of 
the  nu('(v;.s '  Vi  N'((Ui().v,  whone  pn)fessi<)n  of  Christ  i.anity 
was  largely  mere  out  w.trd  show;  establishc<l  a  crdche 
near  his  palace  for  foundlings  and  the  uflTspring  of 
indigent  parents;  had  Mass  said  at  early  hours  for  the 
working-classes;  and  in  brief,  by  statutes,  by  preach- 
ing, and  by  example,  strove  to  reform  the  morals  of 
churchman  and  luyiniin. 

Towards  the  i)oor  especially  his  heart  was  ever  alive 
with  pity;  to  them  his  palace  gate  was  always  opon; 
daily  he  had  a  repast  for  evc-ry  |MK)r  person  that  ap- 
plied for  help,  as  many  even  as  four  to  five  htmdred 
thus  getting  their  meals  at  his  hands.  In  every  district 
of  the  city  he  had  almoners  appointed  with  orders  espe- 
cially to8e.irchout  the  rosix  etahle  j'er-ons  wh(<  ^<}lrank 
fnmi  asking  alms;  these  lie  ha<l  .snpph('<i  with  money, 
food,  clothing,  while ;i.s  to  indigent  workmen,  |)oor  farm- 
ers, and  mechanics,  he  re|)leniBhed  their  stock  and 
bought  them  toohi,  thus  putting  them  in  the  way  of 
makinga  living.  His  whole  life  was  rsirfete  with  acts  of 
praetieal  kindness.  He  spent  his  spare  tbne  ehiefly  in 
prayer  and  -study ;  his  f  able  wjis  one  of  simple  fare,  with 
no  luxuries.  His  dn  ss  was  inexpensive;  he  men<led 
with  his  own  hiii  ds  whatev<T  n«'<'<led  repairs.  Nuni- 
berle.ss  are  the  in.stiinces  of  St.  Thomas's  *ujmt- 
n.'itural  gift.s,  of  his  power  of  healing  the  ifak,  of  mul- 
tipiioatitm  of  food,  of  ^redressing  grievaaoes,  of  his 
eestasies,  of  his  eonvenions  of  sinnas.  He  was  taken 
ill  in  .\  icu'-t,  1555,  of  angina  j)ectoris,  f)f  which  he 
died  al  tlie  age  of  <)7,  at  the  ternunjit  ion  of  Mass  in 
his  be<lnM)m.  His  la-t  words  were  the  \i  iMiles :  "In 
manus  tints,  Doniine'",  (rtc. ;  his  nmiaius  were  en- 
toml)e<i  at  the  convent  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  He^ 
of  his  order  outside  the  city  waUs,  whence  later  thinr 
were  brought  to  the  cathedral.  The  saint  was  of  ww- . 
knit  frame,  of  medium  height,  with  dark  complexion, 
brilliant  eyes,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  Roman  nose.  He 
was  beatifie<l  by  Paul  V  (7  Oct.,  IGIS),  who  set  hLs 
f^st-day  for  18  Sept.,  and  canoniaed  bv  .•Mexander 
VII  on  I  Nov.,  1658. 

Various  reasons  are  given  to  account  for  St. 
Thomas's  non-appearance  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
among  them  that  he  was  ill,  unable  to  stand  the 
fatigue  of  travel;  that  his  people  would  not  brook  his 
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absence;  and  that  the  emperor  felt  unable  to  do 
without  his  aid  at  home.  The  writings  of  8t.  Thonrns, 
mainly  sermons,  are  replete  with  practical  normti  of 
mystic  theology.  Some  twenty  editions  have  been 
publislHxi,  the  best  and  moat  oomph^te  being  prob- 
ably that  of  Miinila,  1HS2-ISS1,  in  5  tomes. 

Salon,  Vita  (Milan.  1S80):  NUimboi'Hu.  Life,  n-publiahcd  in 
London  by  the  Oratoriiuu,  and  in  Philadplnhia  in  1Ni4;  Dabcrt, 
Hiatoirt  (Paris  and  Lyons,  1852);  Ciwiad  <U  Oiot  (Valladolid  and 
Madrid.  1882).  Edward  G.  Dohan. 

Thomas  Percy,  Ble.s.sed,  Earl  of  Northumborlantl, 
martyr,  b.  in  ir)28;  d.  at  York,  22  August,  1572.  He 
was  the  «»ld<»ht  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Porrv,  brother  of  the 
childless  Henrj'  Perry,  sixth  Earl  of  >[orthumbprland, 
antl  P^leanor,  daughtt-r  of  Sir  (lui-seard  Harbottal. 
When  Thomas  was  eight  years  old  his  father  was 
excrut^  at  Tyburn  (2  June,  15.'i7)  for  having  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  (Sraee,  and  he 
aiao  is  considered  a  martyr  by  many.  Thom.is  and 
his  brother  Henry  were  then  remove<l  from  their 
mother's  keeping  and  entrusted  to  Sir  Thomas 
Tempest. 

In  1549,  when  Thomas  Percy  came  of  age,  an 
Act  was  passed  "for  the  restitution  in  bloofl  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Percy  ".  Shortly  afterwanLs  he  was  knightwl, 
and,  three  years  later,  in  Que<"n  Mur>-'3  reign,  he  re- 
gained his  ancestral  honours  and  lands.  Declared 
governor  of  Prudhoe  Csistle  he  Ix-sieged  and  took 
Scarborough  Castle,  which  was  m'lwd  by  rebels  in 
1557.  In  ri'ward  the  EarMom  of  Northumberland 
together  with  the  BiU-oni*-)!  of  Percy,  Poyniugs,  Lucy, 
Brj'an,  imd  Fitzinuie  were  restored  to  hiuj.  He  was 
installiHl  at  Whitehall  with  great  i)omp,  and  soon 
after  was  named  Wimlen  General  of  the  \Iarches,  in 
which  capacity  he  fought  and  defecated  the  Scots. 
In  1658  he  married  Anne  Somers»*t,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  \Vorc<>ster,  a  valiant  woman  who  subsequently 
BufTeretl  much  for  the  Faith. 

On  Elizabeth's  acwssion  the  earl,  whf-fc  steailfast 
loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  known,  was 
kept  m  the  North  while  the  anti-Catholic  measun-s 
of  Elizabeth's  first  Parliament  w«'re  passtnl.  Elizabeth 
continued  to  show  him  favour,  and  in  1503  gave  him 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  hml  then  n*iigne<i  the 
wardenship  and  was  living  in  the  Sciuth.  Hut  the 
Bj'stematic  persecution  of  the  Catholics  renderefl  their 
position  most  dilFicult,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1569 
the  Catholic  gentry  in  the  North,  stirred  up  by 
rumours  of  the  approacliing  excommunication  of 
Elizabeth,  were  planiung  to  lii>eraU^  Mary,  ^E**'* 
Scots,  and  obtain  liberty  of  worship.  Eiirl  Thomas 
with  the  Ejirl  of  W»*tmon.>land  wrote  to  the  pope 
asking  for  advice,  but  before  their  letter  rea<'hed  Rome 
circumstances  hurrie<l  them  into  action  against  their 
better  judgment.  After  a  brief  success  the  rising 
failed,  and  Tliomas  fle«l  to  Scotland,  where  he  \vas 
captured  and,  after  three  years,  sold  to  the  English 
Government.  He  was  contluctetl  to  York  and  b«v 
hemled,  n>fusing  to  save  his  life  by  abandoning  liis 
religion.  He  was  beatified  by  Iasi  XIII  on  13  Slay, 
1895,  and  his  festival  wsis  ap|M>iitteil  to  be  observe<l 
in  the  Dioceses  of  Hexham  and  Newcastle  on  14  No- 
vember. His  daughter  Mary  founded  the  Benwlietine 
convent  at  Brussels  fnim  which  nearly  all  the  existing 
bouses  of  Bene<lictine  nuns  in  England  are  descendecl. 

pHiLiJPn  in  Camm,  Lirm  of  the  En-/liih  Mnriir'.  I'tnanljnK  and 
corTfctinit  tlio  .■•ame  author's  paniphli-t  Btf*rt  Thonun  Prreu 
in  Catholic  Truth  SociHy.  II  (Ixindon,  H»'>.i).  iii.  185:  Stilt 
Paprrt  of  BlitabHh,  nnx-cially  DomfMie.  Addonda,  l.Vi»>-79; 
De  Foj«iil.»nqu*.  Annalt  of  the  Howr  of  Prrrtj  (I.on<lon.  IS'<7l; 
PcBf-T  in  Collins.  Prrrnor  of  KnoUinH.  II  (|^>ndt)n,  I77'i>; 
Drpotitiont  anil  Sedenattimt  Prnrrriiinoi  from  thr  Coii'tf  iif 
Durhnm  (Ix>ndon,  iHJ.'it;  Bhimii-Watkh.  Cnnfrrtnli')  fr<7. 
eatholiriT  in  Angiia  (Trier,  l.ViS),  SiiAiirr.,  MrmoruiU  uf  th* 
RtMlion  of  iseo  (London.  1840).  EOWIN  BURTON. 

Thomas   Reddyng,    Blessed.     See  Tuomas 

Johnson,  Blk.sskd. 

Thomas  Scryyen,  Blessed.  See  Thomas  John- 
son, BlESkSED. 


Thomas  Sherwood,  Blessed,  martyr,  b.  in  Lon- 
don, 1551;  d.  at  Tybiu-n,  London,  7  Februarj-,  1578. 
His  parents  also  8ufTerc<l  for  their  conscience,  lK)th 
enduring  imprisonment  for  the  Faith.  After  leaving 
school  in  1560,  Thomas  as-sisted  his  father,  a  London 
woollen  draper,  for  about  ten  vears;  then,  feeling  that 
his  vocation  was  to  the  prie.stn<K>d,  he  mjwle  arrange- 
ments to  go  to  Dfjuay  Colli|ge  and  was  in  I»ndon 
settling  bis  affairs,  and  obtaining  the  means  for  his 
support  and  education.  While  so  engaged  he  was 
recognized  in  Chancery  Lane  and  betrayed  by  George 
Marten,  son  of  Lady  Tregonwell.  Bring  examined 
before  the  Kecorder  as  Ut  his  opinion  of  the  Bull  of 
Piu."»  V  and  as  to  whether  an  excommunicat*Hi  queen 
held  lawful  sovereignty,  he  deniwl  all  knowledge  of 
both  Bull  and  excommunicjition,  but  expresse*!  his 
opinion  that  if  the  queen  were  indee<l  excommuni- 
cated her  rule  could  not  be  lawful.  He  was  detained 
at  Westminster,  where  the  attorney-general  visited 
him  and  found  him  constant  in  that  opinion.  On 
17  November,  1577,  he  was  Cf>mmittefl  to  the  Tower 
by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  retain«><l  clo.se  prisoner, 
from  conference  with  any  person,  and  if  he  did  not 
willingly  confess  such  thines  as  were  demanded  of 
him,  he  was  to  be  committed  to  the  dungeon  amongst 
the  rats.  He  was  repeate^lly  examin«?d,  and  twice 
racked  in  order  to  elicit  where  he  luwl  heard  Miiss  and 
who  h:ul  been  present  t  hereaf ,  but  his  constancy  was 
un.sliaken.  After  being  rackefl,  he  was  ca.st  into  a 
dark  and  fetitl  dungeon,  where  he  wjis  kept  abso- 
lutely without  clothes,  without  fo<Ml,  and  with  noth- 
ing but  the  bare  earth  to  lie  u|H)n.  His  friends  were 
not  allowtnl  to  supply  his  nee<ls,  and  the  utmost  con- 
cession that  William  Homner  could  obtain  was  per; 
mission  to  supply  him  wit  h  straw  to  lie  upon.  He 
was  brt>ught  to  trial  on  3  Fel>ni.ar>',  and  pronounced 
guilty  of  high  treason  for  denying  the  queen's  bu- 
prem.'icy;  four  days  later  he  w.a.s  executed.  He  was  a 
man  of  good  wit  and  judgment  and,  being  well  in- 
structcii  in  religious  matters,  was  very  helpful  to 
many  poor  CathoHcs.  Small  in  stature,  he  wjis  of 
healthy  constitution  and  of  a  cheerful  disposition, 
which  he  maintaine<i  even  amidst  his  torture. 

Vatican  Archiwrt;  PKnsoNB,  Memmrs  in  Cath.  Ree.  Sof.,  II 
(London.  1906).  docuntoiit-t  in  tlin  Public  Record  Office;  Tov*r 
BiUm  in  Cath.  Rec.  Sot.,  Ill;  PoLHtK.  Art*  of  Enghth  M'lrtyrt 
(Luiulon,  1S91);  CHALliONER,  Mrmoirt  of  the  .ilimionnru  Priettt. 

J.  L.  Whitfield. 

Thomassln,  I^ris,  theologian  and  French  Ora- 
torian,  b.  at  Aix-en-Provence  28  Aug.,  1619;  d.  in 
Paris,  24  Dec.,  1695.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered 
the  Oratory  and 
for  some  years  was 
professor  of  litera- 
ture in  various 
colleges  of  the 
congregation,  of 
the<jlog>'  at  Sau- 
inur,  and  finally  in 
the  seminary  of 
Saint  Magloire,  in 
Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his 
death.  His  chief 
works  are:  "An- 
cienne  et  nouvelle 
discipline  dc 
r^glise  'touchant 
les  b^n^ficea  et  les 
b^n^ficiers"  (3 
vols,  in  fol., 
Paris,  1678-79). 
which  passed 
through  several 
French  and  Latin  editions  and  several  abridg- 
ments; "Dogmatum  theologicorum .  .  .  . de  Incar- 
natione,  de  Dei  proprietatibus ....  etc."   (3  vols. 
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in  fol.,  Paris,  10S0-R9),  likewise  re-oditod  st'Vfial 
times  (the  treat fin  thn  Incurnatinn  is  rt'K;ir(lc<l 
as  ThoiniLssin'rt  tnu-stcrpipri-) ;  a  st-rica  of  "'I  raiU'S 


historiuui  s  I't  <i<>f^tnatiqii<'H"  on  (Mclosiastiral 
ttatBf  loaatM,  the  Divine  Office,  the  unity  of  the 
Cfaurd),  tfuth  and  lying,  alms,  oiisin«n  and  usury 
(1680-97),  a  scries  of  methods  of  sliidyinK  and  teach- 
ing the  liumanitics,  philosophy,  grammar,  history 
(1681-92);  the  "(Jloasarium  universale  hebraicum 
(in  fol..  Paris,  1097);  "Trait«5  dogmatique  et  histo- 
rique  aea  ^dits  et  d'autres  moyens  . .  dont  on  s'est 
■em. . .  .poor  (Stablir  ct  raainte'nir  I'unit^  de  I'i^Iise" 
(8  vail,  fal  4*,  "PtriB,  170.5 ) .  I'he  last-named  two  poe- 
thumous  works  were  published  by  P.  Bordes,  who 
wrote  a  life  of  Thomasein  at  the  beginning  of  the 
"(llo.-vsariuin".  Thoniassin  was  our  of  the  most 
learniHl  men  of  his  time,  "Vir  stupendjs  plane  eru- 
ditionis",  as  Hurter  says,  in  hil  '^omOMktor",  II 
(Innsbruck.  1893),  tlO. 

Inoou),  £*tai  (it  b\bh<>uraphi»  oratorUimt  (FMla 
170-70:  Mtm9in$  dt  BoiUrtl,  III,  477-616. 

A.  1mqm», 


strumenta]  raus^ility  of  the  sarrarru  nt.-^  in  pnwluring 
grat'c  against  tlic  syslrrii  of  i)hyMi  al  inslrunu'nial 
causality,  the  latter  hc  iiiK  a  doctrine  uf  the  Thomistic 
School.  AntirTlloniisni  in  such  cases  does  not  neces- 
eariljr  imply  oppontkm  to  St.  Thomas :  It  meua  op> 
position  to  tenets  of  the  Thomistic  School.  Cardinal 
Billot,  for  instanre,  would  not  admit  that  he  oppowxl 
St.  Thomas  by  rrjecting  the  Thomi.stir  lhe<>r>-  on  the 
rau.sality  of  the  8;ic-raiintits.  In  the  Thomistic 
School,  also,  we  do  not  always  find  absolute  unanim- 
ity. Bafics  and  Rilluart  do  not  alwaj's  a^ree  with 
Cajetan,  though  all  belong  to  the  Thomistic  School. 
It  does  not  come  within  toe  scope  of  this  article  to  de- 
termine who  have  the  best  right  to  be  oooiidend  tlie 
true  exponents  of  St.  Thomas. 

The  Huhjecf  may  be  treated  under  the  following 
headings:  A.  Thoniism  in  general,  from  the  thirl<-< mh 
century  down  to  the  nineteenth;  H.  1!  r  Tliomistic 
Ekhcxil;  C.  \eo-Thomism  and  the  revival  of  Scholaa* 
tipism. 

jr  Thomism  in  General. — (1)  Early  opposition 
^ overcome. — Although  St.  Thomas  (d.  1274)  was 


WoodhotiM,  Blessed,  martyr,  sufTefed 
at  Tyburn  19  (noi  13)  Jun^ 1673,  being  disambowelled 
alive.  Ordaittfld  in  Mvy'B  rtSm,  be  was  a  linooln- 

shire  rector  for  under  a  year,  and  in  1500  acted  a'^  ,a 
private  tutor  in  Wales.    On  11  May,  lie  w.is 

committed  to  the  Heet,  I.omion,  liavinp  horn  ar- 
rested while  saying  Mass.  For  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
remained  in  eustooy,  uncompromising  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  iMceqr.  ■oringMaas  in  secret  daily,  reciting  his 
Office  regulanyi  and  thirsting  for  martyrdom:  but 
treated  with  considerable  leniency  till  on  19  Nov., 
1572,  he  sent  the  prison  washerwoman  to  Ixird  Burgh- 
ley's  house  with  his  famous  letter.  In  it  he  begs  him 
to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  rxnw  and  earnestly  to 
"persuade  the  Lady  Elizah«>tli,  who  for  her  own 
great  disobedienoe  is  most  justly  deposed,  to  submit 
bersdf  unto  her  spnitual  prince  and  father".  Some 
davs  later  in  a  personal  mter\'iew  he  used  eoually 
definite  language.  Confined  then  by  himself  he 
wrote  "divers  papers,  iHTsuiwlinn  men  t«  the  Lnie 
faith  and  obe<lience",  which  he  nigneti,  tietl  to  stones, 
and  flung  into  the  stn^-t.  He  wais  repeatedly  ex- 
amined lx>th  publioly  and  privately.  Once,  when  he 
iMd  denied  the  queen's  titlflL eoiMone Mid,  "If  you 
saw  her  Majes^.  ym  WMud  not  say  so.  for  bar 
Majesty  is  great".   '*Bttt  the  Majesty  of  God  ia 

freater, "  he  an.swered.  .\ftcr  being  sentenccnl  at  the 
iuildh.'dl  either  in  April  or  on  IG  June,  he  was  takt  u 
to  Newgate  He  was  .'Vflmittini  to  the  Society  of  Jesua 
in  prison,  though  the  Decree  of  the  Cong,  uf  Rites,  4 
Dee.,  1886,  describes  him  as  a  secular  priest.  'Bb  is 
not  to  be  confu.setl  with  Thomas  Wood  (q.  v.). 

Keouii  and  I'OIXXN  in  Ltrm  of  ihe  Bnglitk  Martifrt,  ed.  CaMM, 

II  (I»ndoo.  1905).  ix.  186  20:1;  f\niTi.r.  in  Oirl.  \al.  Bioo.. 
■.  V.  Woolhause,  Thomtm;  Huur,,  'I  '-sr  ^air  Paprn:  Sf^inufi, 
IM8-78  (Londoo,  1804).  471;  Llwih,  Sat\,ler'»  AnglUan  S<huin 

(Uwloa.l«73).S17. 

.John  IJ.  \\  ainf.wriciit. 

Thomism. — I.  Tjie  Doctkine  in  (Ikveuai.. -  In  a 
broad  si-ns*-.  Thomi.sni  is  the  name  given  t<i  i!>(-  '-ys- 
tcm  wliieli  follows  the  teaching  of  Si.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas in  philosophical  and  theological  questions.  Uk  a 
restricted  sense  tlte  tenn  is  applied  to  a  group  of 


highly  esteeme<l  l)y  all  chi.'sses,  his  (qiinion.s  did  not  at 
once  jiain  the  ii.-:cen(ian(  y  and  influence  which  they  ae- 
(inired  liuriiiR  ihe  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  rentiirj' 
and  which  they  have  since  maintained.   Stnuigc  as  it 
may  appear^  the  first  serious  opposition  came  from 
Paris,  01  whioh  lie  was  audi  an  onamcnt,  and  iron 
some  <tf  Ills  own  monaatiebrethmi.  In  theyem*  1277 
Stephen  Tempier,  Rishoji  of  Paris,  cr  nsured  certain 
philosophical    propositions,    enilxMiyinp  doctrines 
taught  by  St.  Tnomas,  relating  <  <im  i  i  illy  to  the  juin- 
ciple  of  individuation  and  to  the  pcw^tbility  of  creat- 
ing several  angels  of  the  same  species.    In  the  same 
year  Robert  Kilwardby,  a  Dominican,  Ardibisliapi  of 
Ouiterfoury,  in  conjunction  with  some  doetoni  of  Che> 
ford,  condemned  those  same  proposition'^  atui  mort^ 
over  attacked  St.  Thomas's  cloctrine  of  th.  unity  of 
the  suhstanfial  form  in  man.  Kil  '-  .iriiliy  an  l  i  is  as,so- 
ciales  jirelendetl  to  see  in  the  comh  rnned  prooositions 
something  of  Averrni-^iic  .\ristololeani?m,  whilst  the 
secular  tloctors  of  Paris  had  not  fully  forgiven  one 
who  had  triumphed  over  them  in  the  controversy  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  mendicant  friars.    The  storm 
excited  by  these  condemnations  was  of  short  dura- 
tion.   Blessed  .Mhertiis  Mafjnus,  in  his  old  age,  1  a.s- 
tened  to  I'aris  to  defend  Itis  l>i'lo\i<l  di-ii  iplo.  The 
Dominican  Onier,  assnnhlcd  in  k'  >i'  ral  chapter  at 
Milan  in  1278  and  at  I'aris  in  \'27\\  adopted  severe 
measures  agaituit  the  members  who  had  spoken  in> 
kuiously  of  the  venerable  Brother  Thomas.  When 
William  de  la  Mare,  O.8.F.,  wrote  a  "Correptorium 
frafris  Thonue",  an  English  Doniiniran,   Ki<  h.ird 
Clapwell  (or  Clapole),  replied  in  a  treaiise  "Contra 
comiptoriiim  fralris  Thotnic".    Alx)ut  the  Kamc  time 
there  apjieared  a  work,  which  was  afterwards  printed 
at  Venice  (lolt))  under  the  title,  "  Correctorium  cror* 
ruptorii  S.  Thoma",  attrilmted  by  some  to  ^mdiui 
Bomanus,  by  others  to  dapwdl,  by  others  to  Fkther 
John  of  Paris.    St.  Thom.as  was  solrmnly  vindicated 
when   tlie  Cotmcil  of  Vienna   (1311-12)  defined, 
against  Peter  .lohn  Olivi,  that  the  rational  soul  is  the 
substantial  form  of  the  human  body  (on  this  defiintion 
we  Zigliara»  "De  mente  Cone.  Vienn.",  Rome  1878). 
The  canonisation  of  St.  ThomaB  by  John  XXII.  ia 


I  sense  the  tenn  is  applied  to  a  group  of      The  canonisation  of  St.  Thomas  by  John  XXU,  m 

held  by  a  sdiool  oaUeo  Thomistte,  composed  182S.  was  a  death4>1ow  to  bis  detraetora.  In  1324 

princ^Ily,  but  not  exclusively,  of  members  of  the  Stephen  de  Bourref,  Bishop  of  Paris,  revoked  the  oen- 

»  '  t-''  »>  v--^       '  f,,ir,.  pronounced  by  his  ])rrdee<'s.>*or,  declaring  that 


Order  of  St,  Dominic,  thi'se  same  opinions  being  at 
ta<  ked  by  other  3>hilo.sophers  or  theologians,  many  of 
whom  profess  to  br-  followers  of  St.  Thomas.  To 
Thomism  in  the  first  w-nse  jure  oppoeed,  e.  g.  the 
Scotists,  who  deny  that  satisfaction  is  a  part  of  the 
proximate  matter  (materia  prorima)  of  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance.  Anti-ThomistB,  in  th is  sense  of  the  word, 
reject  opinions  admittedly  tauRht  by  St.  Thomas. 
To  Thomism  in  the  second  sense  .are  (tpposed,  e.  g. 
the  MoUniata,  as  well  as  all  who  defend  the  mcHral  in- 


hlessod  confessor  and  excellent  doclj)r,  Thomas 
.Vqiiinii-s,  had  never  believed,  taught,  or  written  anjr- 
thing  contrary  to  the  Fi^Mi  or  pood  morals".  It  is 
doubtful  whettier  Tempier  and  his  aseociatea  acted  in 
the  name  of  the  University  of  Paris,  which  had  alwi^ 
been  loyal  to  St .  Thomas.  WTien  this  universitj',  in 
1J178.  wrote  a  letter  eonilemning  the  errors  of  John  de 
MiiriN  -ono,  it  was  cxjiiii  itly  decl.ared  that  the  con- 
demnation was  nut  aimed  at  St.  Thomas:  "We  have 
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■rfd  ft  tbousand  times,  and  yst,  it  would  seem,  not 
often  enough,  that  we  by  no  means  include  the  doo- 
trine  of  St.  Thomas  in  our  condemnation."  An  ao- 
oount  i)f  thi-s<  iittarkn  and  defences  will  he  found  in 
the  folluvvuig  works;  Eohard,  "Script,  ord.  pried.",  1, 
279  {PariH,  1719);  l>e  Rubeis,  "Diss,  crit.",  Diw. 
XXV,  Kxvi,  I,  p.  ccixviii;  Leonine  edit.  Works  of  St, 
Thomas;  Denifle,  "Chart,  univ.  Pam"  ^Paris, 
1890-01),  I,  543,  558,  566;  6,  280;  DupWa 
d'Argentrd,  "Couectio  judicionnn  de  noris  errori- 
hus"  t:i  vnb.,  Pari.s,  1733-36),  I,  175  sqq.;  Du  Bou- 
l&y,  "Hist.  uciv.  Par.",  IV,  205,  436,  618,  622.  627; 
Jourdain,  "La  phil.  de  h.  Thomas  d'Aquin"  (Paris, 
1S.'>H),  II,  i;  Douais,  "Etitiai  sur  I'organisation  des 
etudes  dans  I'ordre  dcs  ff.  pricheurs"  (Paris  and 
Toulouse,  1884),  87  sqq.;  Mortier,  "Hist,  des  mattres 
B6n.  de  rordre  des  ¥.  pr«ch.",  II,  115-142,  571; 

Acta  cap.  K<  n.  ord.  iini-d  ",  ch  Rciclirrt  (9  volst., 
Rome,  lK',»;i-l".K)4,  11;  Turii.  r,  "Hi.st.  of  Pliil."  (Ho.s- 
ton,  P.H);ji,  x.\.\i.\. 

B.  Fro^cM  oj  Thomiam. — The  general  chapter  of 
the  Dommican  Order,  held  at  Carcassonne  in  1342, 
dedMed  thai  the  dortrinft  of  St.  ThonM  had  been 
waaived  aa  MNmd  and  solid  tfaraa^KNit  the  world 
(Douais,  op.  rit.,  ICKVi.  Hie  works  were  consulted 
from  the  time  they  hcoame  known,  and  by  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  cfntury  his  "Sunima  thfologira" 
ha<l  supplanted  the  "  Libri  ouatuor  scntentiarum" 
of  I'eterXcHnbard  iis  tlie  textHxwk  of  theology  in  the 
Dominiean  aohooJs.  With  the  growth  of  tM  order 
and  the  widening  of  its  influence  Tbomism  epraul 
throughout  the  world;  St.  Tliomus  became  the  ^reat 
master  in  the  universities  find  in  the  sliuiin  of  tlie  re- 
H^zimi S(  ifdiTS  (.-eeI\iH  \  c.  ■'.lltcriii  Patri.-;  "  of  I, eo  X  1 11 1. 
The  tifteenth  and  .sixtii  nth  ceniuries  saw  Thomism  in 
a  triumphal  march  which  led  to  the  crowning  of  St. 
Thomas  as  the  Prince  of  Tbeok)gians,  when  hb 
"Summa"  was  laid  beside  the  Baered  Scripturea  at 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  St.  Pius  V,  in  1667,  pro- 
claimed him  a  Doctor  of  the  Universal  Church.  The 
publication  of  the  "Piana"  edition  of  his  work.e,  in 
1570^  and  the  multipliration  of  tditions  of  the  "Opera 
omnia"  and  of  the  "iSummu"  during  the  s«'ven(eenth 
century  and  part  of  the  eighteenth  show  that  Tho> 
m  ism  flourished  during  that  period.  In  fact  H  was  dm^ 
ing  that  period  that  some  m  the  creat  commentators 
(for  example,  Suilre«,  Sylvius,  and  Billuart)  adapted 
his  works  to  the  neetls  of  the  times. 

C  Ihrlim  of  Scfiolaalirisin  and  of  Thoniism. — 
flruduull.N,  however,  during  the  Hevenl4'enth  and 
eigliteenth  centuriea^  there  came  a  decline  in  (he  study 
oTthe  works  of  the  great  Bebdaatioa.  Scholars 
lieved  that  Umm  wae  need  of  a  new  qratem  of  studies, 
and,  instead  of  building  upon  and  around  Scholasti- 
ci.«m.  tliry  drifted  away  from  it.  The  chief  causes 
which  brought  about  the  change  were  Protest  ant  i.^m. 
Humanism,  the  study  of  nature,  and  tfie  I'rcnch 
Revolution.  Positive  theology  was  considered  more 
necessary  in  discussions  with  the  Ihvtestants  than 
Scholaatio  definitions  and  diviiiona,  SkjpHtoa  of  dio- 
tkm  was  sought  by  the  BiiifiaaiBta  in  the  Greek  and 

I.atin  Classir.-*,  rather  than  in  the  works  of  f  lir  Prhola.*- 
tics,  many  of  whom  were  far  from  being  masters  of 
style.  The  (hsrovei  irs  of  Copemicu.s  (d.  1543),  Keiv 
kr  (d.  1631),  UaUlei  (d.  1&42),  and  Newton  (d.  1727) 
wan  not  favouraUjr  received  by  the  Bcholost  ics.  The 
a^Mfimental  aeienoca  were  ia  hoooor:  the  SehohMtica, 
induding  St.  Thomaa,  were  ne^eetea  (ef.  Tomer,  op. 
dt.,  433).  Finally,  the  French  Revolution  disfjr- 
ganized  all  ecrlesia.stieal  studir.s,  dealing  to  Thomism 
a  blow  from  wliiih  it  did  not  fully  rcf-over  until  the 
last  quarter  of  the  ninel«euth  century.  At  the  time 
when  Billuart  (d.  17S7)  published  Vk  "Bmnnin 
Bancti  Thonue  hodieinia  aeademiamm  nortbus  ao- 
eomodata"  Thomism  etiU  held  an  important  place  in 
all  theological  discussion.  The  (remendou.i  uphr.ivrd 
which  disturbed  Europe  from  179S  to  1815  affected  the 


Church  as  well  as  the  Slate.  The  TTnivenity  of  Lou- 
vain,  which  had  been  largely  Thomistic,  was  compelled 
to  dose  its  doors,  and  other  important  institutions  of 
learning  were  either  closed  or  seriously  hampered  in 
their  work.  The  Dominican  Order,  which  naturally 
had  supplied  the  most  ardent  Thomists,  was  crushed 
in  France,  Germany,  Switserland.  and  Belgium.  The 
province  of  Holland  was  almost  destroyed,  whilst  the 
proyinoee  of  Austria  and  Italy  were  left  to  struggle  for 
their  vay  existence.  The  University  of  Manila 
(ir)4.'))  mntinnrd  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas 
and  m  due  time  ^ve  to  the  world  Cardinal  Zcphy» 
rinus  (lonziilei,  QJP,,  who  contributed  in  no  BmeJl  <&• 
gree  to  tlie  revival  of  Thomism  under  Leo  XIII. 

D.  JMMiuctivc  Doctrines  of  Thomism  in  Qewsrol.— 
(1)  In  Philosophy,  (a)  The  angels  and  himian  souls 
are  wHhout  matter,  but  every  material  composite  be- 
ing (cnnipofcitum)  has  two  )iai','-.  prime  matter  and 
substantial  form.  In  a  conijxi.-iite  being  which  has 
.sul>st!uitial  unity  and  is  not  increly  an  aggregate  of 
distinct  units,  there  can  be  but  one  substantial  foim. 
The  substantial  form  of  man  is  his  soul  {anima 
iMwdw)  to  the  esduiiao  of  any  other  soul  and  of  any 
other  anbatantial  form.  The  principle  of  individual 
tion,  for  material  composites,  is  matter  with  its  dimen- 
sions: without  this  then*  ran  be  no  meri'ly  numerical 
mtdtiplication:  distinction  in  the  form  makes  specific 
ilistinciiou:  hence  there  cannot  l)e  two  angels  of  the 
same  species,  (b)  The  eswnces  of  thin^  do  not  de- 
pend on  the  free  will  td  God,  but  on  Hia  mteUeet,  and 
ultimately  on  W»  mmm,  wMdi  ia  fmnnitabla.  The 
natiiral  law,  being  derived  from  the  eternal  law,  de- 
])eiHLs  on  the  mind  of  God,  ultimately  on  the  essence 
of  (lod;  hcncp  it  is  intrinsically  immutahle.  Some 
actions  are  ft)rbidden  by  G<xl  because  they  are  bad: 
they  are  not  bad  simply  because  He  forbids  them  (see 
Ziglian,  "Sum.  phil.''^  (3  voia..  Pari^  1880),  ocx.  zi, 
11,  M. »,  24, 25).  (c)  The  will  motvaa  the  inteUeot 
qvotul  exercitium,  i.  e.  in  its  actual  operation:  the  in- 
tellect moves  the  will  quoad  ttpeeiflcationem,  i.  e.  by 
jiresi  nting  olijeets  to  it :  ;(i7  voliturti  nim  prcpco^iilum. 
The  beginning  of  all  our  acts  is  the  apprehension  and 
desire  of  good  in  general  {bonum  in  communi).  We 
desire  happiness  {bonum  in  comtimni)  naturally  and 
necessarily,  not  by  a  free  deliberate  act.  Particular 
goods  (bona  parttcularia)  we  choose  freely;  and  the 
will  is  a  blina  faculty,  always  following  the  last  prac- 
tical  judffment  of  the  mtellect  (Zigliara,  51).  (d)  The 
senses  and  the  intellect  are  passive,  i.  e.  recipient, 
faculties;  they  do  not  create,  but  receive  (i.  e.  per- 
ceive) their  obiects  (St.  Thomas,  I,  Q.  Ixxviii,  a.  3;  Q. 
Ixxix,  a.  2 ;  Zigtian,  26»  87) .  If  this  principle  is  borne 
in  mind  there  ia  no  reaaon  for  Kant'a  "Critique  of 
Pure  Reason".  On  the  other  hand  tiioee  faeuHiea 
are  nr)t  like  wax,  or  the  sensitive  plate  used  by  photog- 
raphers, in  the  sense  that  they  are  inert  and  receive 
impressions  imconsciously.  The  will  controls  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculties,  aad  the  process  of  acquiring 
knowledge  is  a  vital  prooeas:  the  moving  canse  la 
ahraja  within  the  living  aiBit.  (a)  The  Peripatatie 
axk»:  "MM  «ifc  in  totelleetu  quod  non  prIuB  fat 
sensu"  (Nolllkll lain  the  intellert  that  was  not  first  in 
the  senses),  feacfinttted ;  but  St .  Thoma.«  modifies  it  by 
saying:  first,  that,  onre  the  sense  objects  ti;i\e  Keen 
perceived,  the  intellect  aaeends  to  the  knowledge  of 
ni^er  thm^  mm  of  God;  and,  secondly,  that  the 
soul  knows  ita  own  vdatence  by  itself  (i.  e.  bv  its  own 
act),  although  it  knows  He  own  nature  only  by  r»- 
flection  on  its  acts.  Knowledge  InginH  by  sense  per- 
cei»tion,  but  the  range  of  the  intellect  is  far  lieyond 
that  of  the  senses.  In  the  soul  a.s  soon  ;us  it  begins  to 
act  are  found  the  first  princii)les  imtvm  pTinnjna)  of 
an  knowledge,  not  in  the  form  ot  an  objective  illu- 
minatiant  but  m  die  form  of  a  subjective  indination  to 
admh  them  on  aeeomit  of  thenr  evidenoe.  Aa  toon  as 
they  are  ])rnpo^f<l  we  see  that  they  are  tnie;  there  is 
no  more  reaaoa  iiox  dflubting  them  than  there  is  for 
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denying  tlip  cxistrtice  of  the  sun  whrn  wp  bw  it  Binn- 
ing (see  Zigliara,  op.  cit.,  pp.  32-42).  (f)  The  direct 
and  primary  objoct  of  the  intellect  is  the  umvoTBal, 
which  is  prepared  and  preaented  to  Ibe  nmmne  intet* 
lect  {intdlectus  poBnbilis)  by  th«  aetive  tntcHeet 
(inU'llecius  tujins)  which  illuniiiiatps  the  phanf;us- 
mata,  or  mental  inuiKos,  rcci'ivrd  ihrougli  the  sms^-s, 
and  divt^t.3  ihi'iii  of  all  indiviiiuatinp  conditions. 
This  is  called  abstracting  the  uoiverKal  idea  from  the 
phantasmata,  but  the  tenn  must  not  be  taken  in  a  mate- 
riaUstioMiMe.  iJwtmetiQniHnotatniiflfanriiigof  aom^ 
tUngfrMii  one  pboe  to  mother;  theitliimiaatfcm  eanan 
•llfflatcrialana  individuating  conditions  to  disappear, 
then  the  universal  alone  shines  out  and  i.s  prrccivwl  by 
the  vital  action  of  the  int<?lli'<  t  '  (^.  Ixxxiv,  a.  4;Q.lxxxv, 
a.  1,  ad  1"™,  S"*",  4«w").  The  process  throughout  is  so 
vital,  and  so  far  elevated  above  material  conditions 
mod  modes  of  action,  that  the  nature  ol  the  aeta  and  of 
the  objects  apprehended  proves  the  «nd  to  be  immap 
trrial  and  Hpiriftinl.  (g)  Tlie  soul,  by  very  nature, 
i.s  immortal.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  (lod  will  not 
annihilii'i-  ii<o  soul,  hu;  fmm  its  very  nature  it  will 
alwayH  continue  to  exist,  there  being  in  it  no  principle 
of  disintegration  (Zigliara,  p.  9).  Hence  human  rea- 
aon  «an  prove  the  inoomiptibiUty  (i.  e.  tmnMutality) 
of  the  MHil.  (h)  The  existenoe  oi  God  ia  not  known 
by  an  innate  idea,  it  cannot  be  proved  by  arguments 
a  priori  or  a  nmuUaneo;  but  it  can  be  demonstrated 
by  (I  (Misteriori  arguments.  Ontologism  was  n«>vpr 
taught  by  St.  Thomas  or  bj'  Thomisl^s  (see  Ij<'j)idi, 
"Exam.  nhil.  theol.  de  ontologismo",  Louvain.  1874, 
e.  19;  Zigliara,  TheeeaL  VIII).  (i)  There  are  no  numan 
(i.  e.  deliberate)  aeta  mdifferent  in  individuo. 

(2)  In  Theology,  (a)  Faith  and  science,  I.  e. 
knowledf^e  by  demonstration,  cannot  co-exist  in  the 
same  subject  with  regard  to  the  sanir  oliji  ct  fZigliara, 
O.,  32,  VII);  and  tin-  same  is  true  of  knowlcdj^e  an<l 
opinion,  (b)  The  metaphysiral  esseruc  of  dod  l  on- 
awts,  according  to  some  'Phomist^s,  in  the  inldligtre 
OCluo/un'mum,  u  e.  fulness  of  pure  intellection,  ac- 
eordins  to  othera  in  the  perfectioo  of  ateiliu,  i.  e.  in- 
dependent existenoe  (Zigliara,  Th.  VlII,  IX).  (c)  The 
hapt»ine.s.s  of  heaven,  formally  ami  in  the  ultimate 
analysis,  ronsist.s  in  tiie  vision,  not  in  the  fniiiion,  of 
G<xl.  (d)  The  Divine  attributi-s  are  distinguishetl 
from  the  Divine  nature  and  from  eai  h  other  by  a  vir- 
tual diitfaietiaii,  i.  e.  by  a  distimtw  ralionus  cum  funda- 
iwnla  a  port*  m.  The  duKadto  aclualu/ormiUia  of 
SootOB  is  rajeeted.  (e)  In  attempting  to  explain  the 
mystery  of  the  Trinity — in  as  far  ms  man  can  conceive 
it — the  relations  must  be  considered  pirfcclionet  sim- 
iciliT  M  in  j>l  i-rs.  I.  r.  ixihiding  all  im)Hrf(  ('lion.  The 
oly  (ilio.sl  would  not  l)e  distinct  frtJiii  llie  Son  if  He 
did  not  proceed  from  the  Son  as  well  as  from  the 
Father,  (f)  The  angels,  being  pure  spirits,  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  in  any  place;  thev  are  said  to  be  in 
the  place,  or  in  the  places,  where  they  exercise  their 
activity  (Sununa,  I,  Q.  lii,  a.  1).  Strictly  K))oaking, 
there  18 no mdi  thing aa an  angel  |)a.<siiii;  from  plaee  to 
place;  but  If  an  angel  wishes  to  exeri  ise  its  activity 
first  in  .Jajian  an<l  afterwards  in  America,  it  can  do  so 
in  two  instants  (of  angelic  time),  and  need  not  pass 
through  the  intervening  spac^  (O.  liH).  St.  Thomas 
does  not  discuss  the  question  "  Uow  many  angels  can 
dance  on  the  point  of  a  needier "  He  reminds  us  t  hat 
we  must  not  think  of  angels  as  if  they  were  cor- 
poreal, and  Iliat,  for  an  angel,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  tl>e  .sphere  of  his  activity  be  the  point  of  a 
neeiilc  or  a  continent  (t^.  Ui,  a.  2).  Many  angels  can- 
not be  said  to  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  t  ime, 
for  thia  irould  mean  thai  whilst  one  angel  is  producing 
an  elfeet  otheri  oonld  be  producing  t  he  same  effect  at 
the  R  uii'  time.  There  can  be  but  one  angel  in  the 
same  place  at  tlie  .same  time  (Q.  lii,  a.  3).  The 
knowledge  r>f  the  angels  comes  through  ideas  (specifs) 
infused  by  God  (OC^  Iv,  a.  2,  Ivii,  a.  2,  Iviii,  a.  7).  They 
do  not  naturally  Know  future  contingents,  the  nonto 
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of  souls,  or  the  mysteries  of  grac<!  (Q.  Ivii,  aa.  3,  45). 
The  angels  choooc  either  good  or  evil  instantly,  and 
with  full  knowledge:  hence  their  judgment  is natunflj 
final  and  irrevooable  (Q.  bciv,  a.  2).  (g)  B&aa  ww 
created  in  the  state  of  eanctifving  grace.  Qrnee  was 
not  du(  to  his  nature,  but,  God  granttnl  it  to  him  fmm 
the  beguiiiiun  (I,  (^.  xc\,  a.  1).  So  great  was  the  jx-r- 
fection  of  man  in  the  state  of  original  justice,  ana  so 
perfect  the  subjection  of  his  lower  faculties  to  the 
higher,  that  his  first  sin  could  not  have  been  a  venial 
flin  a-Ui  Q-  Incux,  a.  3).  Ch)  It  ia  man  probahle 
that  the  ineamation  would  not  have  takm  luaee  bad 
man  nof  Hinne<l  III,  Q.  i,  a.  3).  In  Christ  tliere  were 
thnn-  kiixis  of  knowle<lRe:  the  snniiia  heaJa,  i.  e.  the 
knowli-jlge  of  things  in  the  Divine  E.s.sence;  the  sn- 
eniia  infuga,  i.  e.  the  knowledge  of  tilings  througli  in- 
fused iobas  (tpatfec),  and  the  teientia  aeauMla,  L  eu 
acquired  or  ei^eriinental  knowledge!,  which  was  boUh 
hig  more  than  the  aetual  experience  of  things  whidi  be 
already  knew.  On  this  hust  pr)int  St.  Thoma-s,  in  the 
"Summa"  ((}.  ix,  a.  4>,  explicitly  retracts  an  ojduion 
which  he  had  once  In  Id  (HI  Sent.,d.  14,  iii,  a.  3).  (i) 
All  sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  including  confirtna- 
tion  and  extreme  unction,  were  instituted  immediatoly 
by  Christ.  Circumcision  was  a  saorament  of  the  Old 
Law  and  oonferred  gnuse  which  removed  the  stain  of 
original  sin.  The  children  of  Jews  or  of  other  unbe- 
lievers mav  not  be  baptize*]  without  the  consent  of 
their  j)arents  iIII,  C^.  Ixviii.  a.  10;  II-II.  Q.  x.  a.  12; 
Denzin^ii-r-Bannwart,  n.  lisl).  Contrition,  confes- 
sion, and  satisfaction  are  the  proximate  matter 
(materia  proxima)  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 
Thoraists  hold,  against  ttie  Scotist.s,  that  when 
Transubstantiation  takes  pkcc  in  the  Mass  the  Body 
of  Christ  is  not  made  present  per  modum  addudionis, 
i.  e.  is  not  brought  the  altar,  hut  they  do  not  agrr-e 
in  .selecting  the  term  which  should  be  used  to  t  xpn  .kj? 
this  action  tcf.  Bihuart,  "De  Kuchar.",  Diss,  i,  a.  7i. 
Cardinal  billot  holds  I  'De  eccl.  sacr.",  Rome,  1900, 
Th.  XI,  "De  euchar.  ",]>.  379)  that  the  best,  and  the 
only  possible,  enlanalion  is  the  one  given  by  St. 
Th<nnas  hinumf :  Christ  beeomes  prment  by  transub- 
8tanti;itif)n.  i.  e.  by  the  conversit^n  of  the  substance 
of  bre:ul  into  the  substance  of  Ills  bo<iy  (III,  Q.  Ixxv, 
a.  4;  S<*ni.,  d.  Q.  i,  a.  1,  q.  1).  ,\fter  the  con.-^^ 
oration  the  a<'cident8  (accidcrUia)  of  the  bn>ad  and 
wine  are  presented  by  Almighty  God  without  a  sub- 
ject (Q.  Ixxxvii,  a.  1).  It  waa  on  thia  question  thai  the 
doetora  of  Paris  sou^t  enlif^tenment  from  St. 
Thoina.''  fsee  Vaughan,  "Life  and  Labours  of  St. 
Tlmmjus",  London,  187'2.  II,  p.  544).  The  <  arh-  r 
Thomists,  fullowing  St.  Thonuus  (Suppl.,  (^.  xxTvii, 
a.  2),  taught  that  the  sub-diaconate  and  the  four  minor 
orders  were  partial  sticramcnts.  Some  recent  Thp> 
mists — e.  g..  Billot  (op.  cit.,  p.  282) — and  Tanquerey 
(De  online,  n.  16)  defend  this  opinion  as  more  pn^ 
able  ami  more  in  conformity  with  the  definitions  of 
the  councils.  The  giving  of  the  chalice  with  wine 
and  of  the  i>.i"  ii  with  bread  Thomists  generally  held 
to  be  an  es.s«  luial  jjart  of  ordination  to  the  i)rie«fhf)od. 
Some,  however,  taught  that  the  imposition  of  hands 
was  at  Icjist  ne<'<«SHar}'.  On  the  nuestion  of  dtvoree 
under  the  Mosaic  Law  the  disciplee  of  St.  THffmaft 
like  the  saint  himself  (Suppl.,  bcvii,  a.  3),  wavov^ 
some  holdinK  that  a  dispensation  was  granted,  othen 
teachinRthat  divoroewaamcre^tideri^faiordcrto 

avoid  greater  evils. 

II.  The  TnoMisTir  School. — The  chief  doctrines 
distinctive  of  this  school,  composed  principally  of 
Dominican  writers,  are  the  following: — 

A.  In  PhHo8ophy.—(\)  The  unity  of  substantial 
form  in  composite  beings,  applied  to  man,  requires 
that  the  soul  l>e  the  substantial  form  of  the  ni.i:i.  .i'- 
to  exclude  e\  en  the  /orwjri  rorfHirritntin.  admitted  by 
Henry  of  (Ihenf,  S' ntus,  and  others  icf.  Zigliara,  P.  1.1; 
Denunger-Bannwart.  in  note  to  n.  1655).  &)  If 
ereatedbeingB  there  is  a  real  diitfaiotioa  between  the 
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b)  «dmI  tlw  ai»Untia  (existenoe);  bc>- 
twcen  the  ttaeniia  and  the  rafteulerUta;  between  the 
real  relation  and  its  foundation;  between  the  soul  and 

its  faculties;  between  tlie  several  faeiilti»"~.  TIhtc  can 
no  mofiium  Ix-twcH-n  a  di.'^tinrtio  miiix  uiul  a  di-a- 
tinrtio  rationis,  or  euiKr])tiial  distinction;  lutue  the 
diglinctio  formalia  a  parle  rei  of  SootUB  cannot  be  ad- 
mituxl.  For  Thomistic  doetrisM  on  fm  iriU,  God's 
Jowwkdi^ete.,  aee  below. 

B.  In  Thet^om/.—a)  In  the  beatifie  yinon  CSod'a 
essence  t.-ikes  ine  place  not  only  of  (lie  spccieJ^  im- 
presm,  liut  also  of  I  tie  .</«  aVj»  rxprts.sn.  (2)  AH  moral 
virtues,  the  ;i((iuintl  iis  well  as  the  infiis<<l,  in  llieir 
perfect  state,  are  interconnected.  (3;  According  tu 
Billuart  (£>e  peee.,  dtal  m.  0),  it  Iuls  been  a 
msttar  of  conUuiywM  bHwwP  ThonuBta  whether  the 
malioe  of  a  mortal  an  is  absolutely  infinite/  (4)  In 
choosing  a  medium  hef  wwn  Rigorism  and  I.a\ism, 
the  Thomistic  schor>l  has  been  Antiprobabili-iic  and 
generally  haa  a'loftted  ProhaMliorijmi.  Some  de- 
fended i?<]quipr()bal)ilL>?m,  or  Probabilism  cum  com- 

gtenmtiotie.  Medina  and  St.  Antoninua  are  claimed 
y  the  Frobabiliata.  (5)  Thomifltic  tbeologiaas  gcn- 
emOy,  whilst  they  defended  tlie  infallibility  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  denied  that  the  pope  had  the  power 
to  disjwlve  a  viatrimcnium  ratum  or  to  dispense  from  a 
Kili  inn  vow  made  to  (lod.  When  it  was  urRi-d  t!  at 
some  popes  hail  grante<l  xuch  favours,  thej'  cite<l  ol!  er 
pontiff's  who  dct  lared  that  they  could  not  grant  tliem 
(ef.  Billuart,  "De  matrim.",  Diss,  v,  a.  2),  and  said, 
with  Dominic  Soto,  "Factum  nontiflcium  son  faclt 
srticulum  fidei"  (The  action  of  a  pope  doe5<  not  con- 
stitute an  article  of  faith,  in  4  dist.,  27,  (j.  i,  a.  4). 
Thomists  of  to-day  are  of  a  different  mind,  owing  to 
the  practice  of  the  Church.  (6)  The  hypostatic 
union,  without  any  additional  grace,  rendered  ('!  iis( 
impeccable.  The  Word  was  li>7>08taticaily  unit<d 
to  tlie  blood  of  Christ  and  remained  united  to  it 
<wnap  during  the  intemd  between  Uia  death  ana 
I esuiTeullon  (Densingef-Bannwart,  n.  718).  Dunng 

that  same  inter\'al  the  Ro<!y  of  f 'hri'-'  !  !  a  transiJory 
form,  called /«r/Ka  C'j'/'jr<ri.  ij  iZinliara,  i'.  Hi,  17,  i\  ). 
(7)  The  sacraments  of  tlie  New  Law  cans*'  uni'-e  not 
ooily  aa  instrumental  moral  causes,  but  by  a  mode  of 
OMlsalitv  which  should  be  eafflsd  instrumental  and 
phjvieM.  In  the  attrition  required  in  the  Sacrament 
ofPnuuioe  ihcare  should  be  at  least  a  beginning  of  t  ho 
love  of  Cifxl;  sorrow  for  Hin  springing  solely  from  the 
fe:ir  <jf  hell  will  not  suffice.  (H)  Many  tl colnKiuns 
of  the  Thomistic  School,  especially  hcfore  the  (  <niiii-il 
of  Trentj  opposed  the  doctrine  of  Mary's  Immaculute 
Conception,  claiming  that  in  this  thev  were  following 
St.  Thomas.  This,  however,  has  not  been  the  opinion 
either  of  the  entire  sdiool  or  of  the  Dominican  Order 
as  a  body.  Father  Rouard  de  Card,  in  liis  b<K)k 
"L'ordre  des  fr^rca  prAcheure  et  l'Immacul<^e  Con- 
ception" (Brussels,  1864),  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  ten  thousand  professors  of  the  order  defended 
Mary's  great  privilege.  At  the  Council  of  'I  rent 
twenty-^e  Dominican  bishoits  signed  a  iM<tition  for 
the  dranition  of  the  dogma.  Thousands  of  Domini- 
cans, in  taking  degrees  at  the  Univeruty  of  Paris,  sol- 
emnly pledged  themselves  to  defend  the  Immaculate 
Conception  (see  bibliog.  to  TnoiiAS  Aquinas,  Saint; 
also  Kennedv,  "The  I  mm.  Con."  in  "Cath.  Univ. 
Bulletin",  March,  IUKIk  i'.i.  Tlir  Tlioini.stic  Schwl 
is  distinguished  from  other  schools  of  theolog>'  chieHy 
by  its  doetrines  on  the  dithcult  questions  relating  to 
dod's  action  on  the  free  will  of  man.  God's  foreknowl- 
edge, grace,  and  predestination.  In  the  articles  on 
these  subjects  will  be  found  an  exposition  of  the  differ- 
ent theories  a<lvance<i  by  the  <iitTerent  school  in  their 
effort  to  exj^lain  tln  s^'  mysteries,  for  such  they  are  in 
reality.  As  to  the  vain>'  of  tin  sc  theories  tlie  follow- 
ingpoints shoold be  borne  m  n  jimI:  (a)  No  theory  has 
aejoi  bsen  imposKl  which  avoids  all  difficulties  and 
mmm  all  doubts:  (b)  on  the  main  and  mrat  diffieuli 


of  these  qnsetions  some  who  are  at  times  fisted 

Moliuists — notably  Bellarmine,  SudrcE,  Francis  de 
Lugo,  and,  in  our  own  days.  Cardinal  Billot  ("  De  deo 
uuo  et  trino",  Rome,  11M)2,  Th.  XXXII i— agrtH"  with 
the  Thomists  in  defending  predestination  ante  pra- 
viita  merUa.  Bossuet,  after  a  long  study  of  the  ques- 
tion of  phraical  premotion.  adapted  the  ThomisUe 
Opinion  ("Du  librc  arbitrs  ,  e.  viii).  (c)  Thomists 
do  not  deim  to  be  aUe  to  otplain*  except  by  a  gen- 
eral leferenee  to  God's  omnipotence,  how  man  re- 
mains free  under  tl»e  action  of  Cod,  which  tl  ey  con- 
sider neces-sjiry  in  ordi  r  to  presi-rve  and  explam  the 
iiniversMhty  of  (;oii's  <iui.sality  and  the  indefjcndent 
certainty  of  His  foreknow  ledge.  No  man  can  explain, 
exce]H  by  n  reference  to  God's  infinite  power,  bow  the 
worid  was  created  out  of  nothing,  yet  wo  do  not  on 
this  aooount  deny  creation,  for  we  niow  that  it  must 
be  adniitferl.  In  like  manner  the  m.tin  question  put 
to  Thon.i.sts  in  this  controversy  should  be  not  "How 
will  you  explain  man's  liberlyT'  but  "What  are  your 
rea.sons  for  claiming  so  much  for  God's  action'."'  If 
the  reasons  assigned  are  insuffieiettt,  then  one  great 
difficulty  ia  removed,  but  there  ramains  to  be  solved 
the  problem  of  God's  foreknowledge  of  man's  free 
acts.  If  they  arc  valid,  then  we  must  accnt  them 
with  their  necessar\'  consequences  and  humbly  con- 
fciis  our  iiialiility  fully  to  <  \];Iain  how  \\is(iom  "reach- 
cth  .  .  .  fron)  «  n(l  to  en<l  mightily,  and  ordereth  all 
things  swwt ly "  (Wis.,  viii,  1).  (<1)  Mcst  important 
of  all,  it  must  be  dearly  understood  and  remembered 
that  the  TbomiBtie  srotcm  on  predestination  neither 
saves  fewer  nor  senos  to  perdition  more  souls  than 
any  other  system  held  by  Catholic  theologians.  In 
rejfard  to  tlie  number  of  the  eh  it  there  is  no  unani- 
mity on  either  side;  this  is  not  the  question  in  di.spute 
lieiwecn  the  Molinists  and  the  Thornisls.  The  dis- 
cussions, too  often  animated  and  needlessly  sharp, 
turned  on  this  point:  How  docs  it  ha])|)en  that, 
although  God  sinoesely  desires  the  salvation  of  all 
men,  some  are  to  be  saved,  and  must  thank  God  for 
whatever  merits  they  may  1  a\e  ania.-<s*d,  whilst 
otI:ers  will  be  lost,  and  will  know  that  they  thcm- 
.s<  lv(>s,  and  imt  ( ;fKl,  are  to  be  blamed?-  I  hi  fai  t>  in 
the  caiic  are  ailmilted  by  all  Catholic  theologians. 
The  Thomists,  anpeahng  to  the  authority  of  St.  Au- 
gustine and  St.  Tboma^  defend  a  system  which  fol- 
lows the  admitted  facts  to  their  logical  eondudona. 
The  elect  are  saved  by  the  grace  of  (led,  which  oper- 
ates on  their  wills  efficaciouslv  and  infallihly  without 
detriment  to  il  <  ir  iiln  rty;  and  since  (iod  sincerely  d«v 
sires  the  salvation  of  all  men.  He  is  prepared  to  grant 
that  same  grace  to  others,  if  they  do  not,  by  a  fn>e  act. 
render  themselves  unworthy  M  it.  The  faculty  of 
placing  obstacles  to  Divine  grace  is  the  unhappy 
faculty  of  sinning:  and  the  existence  of  moral  evu  in 
the  world  is  a  problem  to  be  solvc-d  by  all,  not  by  the 
Thomists  aloiK  .  The  fundamental  difTicultii  s  in  this 
mysterious  question  are  the  existence  of  evil  and  the 
non-salvation  of  .some,  he  they  few  or  be  they  many, 
under  the  rule  of  an  omnipotent,  ail-wiae,  and  all- 
mereifal  God,  and  they  miss  the  point  of  the  contro- 
ver^who  suppose  thai  theee  difficultiea  exist  only  for 
the  Thomists.  The  truth  is  known  to  He  flomewbers 
between  Calvini.'on  and  Jansenism  on  tlie  oik-  hand* 
and  S<'mifvlagianism  on  the  other.  The  i  iToris  made 
by  theologians  and  the  various  exjilanat ions  offered 
by  Aiijjiistiniaiis,  Thomists,  Moliuists, and  Congruista 
show  liow  (iiniculi  of  solution  arc  the  questions  in- 
volved. Perbaiis  we  shall  never  know,  in  this  world, 
bow  a  just  and  memfuf  God  provides  m  some  spedai 
manner  for  the  elect  and  yet  sinoerely  loves  all  men. 
The  l  elehratid  Congregatio do  AujoUis  (q.  V.)  did  not 
forev  rput  an  i  tid  to  the  oontioveniss^  aiid the quo^ 
tion  is  not  yet  .s<'ttled. 

in.  Ne«>Thomis.m  and  thk  REvrvAL  or  Schoi-as- 
ncuM. — When  the  world  in  the  first  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth flsotwy  bscan  to  enjov  a  period  of  fieaoa  and 
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rest  after  the  disturhanrt>8  caused  bv  Um  Frendl 
Revolution  and  the  Na^leonic  Wars,  cioeer  attentioii 
was  given  to  erclefliastical  studteB  and  SeholatrticiBin 

\v;i.s  revived.  This  movement  eventually  caused  a 
revival  of  Thomism,  because  the  great  master  and 
m<>«|i-l  projiosed  by  Leo  XIll  in  the  Encyclical 
••iJCterni  Patris"  (4  Au^.,  1879)  was  St.  Thomoa 
Aquinas.  (For  information  oonceming  this  move- 
nmi,  ita  kaders,  and  tlidr  work,  Me  NBo-ScBf>* 
XtAsmcmr.  The  principal  works  iMrtaining  to  ttda 
period  will  he  mentioned  below  in  bibliography.) 
The  Thomistic  doctrine  had  received  strong  mipport 
from  the  older  universiticH.  Among  itiese  the  Encyc- 
lical "iEtenii  Patris"  mentions  Paris,  Salamanca, 
AlcalA,  Douai,  Toulouse,  liouvoin,  Padua,  Bologna, 
Na|»lML  and  Coimbra  aa  "the  bomea  of  human  wis- 
dooi  trnm  Thomas  ivigiied  mipreme,  and  the  minds 
of  all,  teachers  a-s  well  a.H  fnufrht,  rested  in  wonderful 
harmony  under  the  shield  and  aul  liority  of  ti.e  Angelic 
Doctor".  In  the  universities  estulili.«he<i  by  (he 
Dominicans  at  Lima  (LWl)  and  Manila  (1G45)  St. 
Thomas  ahv;\\  s  held  sway.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
Minerva  school  at  Rome  (1255),  which  ranked  as  a 
university  from  the  year  1580,  and  is  now  the  inter- 
national CoUegio  Angelico.  Coming  down  to  our 
own  times  and  the  results  of  the  Encyclienl,  which 
K;ive  a  new  ini])(  tus  to  the  study  of  Ht.  Thomas's 
work.s,  the  mosl  important  centn-H  of  acti\ity  are 
Rome,  Ix)uvain,  Pribourg  (Switzerland!,  and  Wash- 
ington. At  Louvain  the  chair  of  Thomistic  philoso- 
phy, established  in  imo,  became,  in  1880-90,  the 
^'Institut  8up45rieur  de  philoeophio"  or  "Kcole  St. 
Thomas  d'Amiin,"  where  Professor  Mereter,  now 
Cardinal  .Arcfihisliop  of  Mechlin,  ably  and  wiwiy 
directed  the  new  Thomistic  movement  (.see  De  \\'ulf, 
"Scholasticism  Old  and  New",  tr.  CofTey,  New  York, 
1907,  append.,  p.  201;  "Irish  Eccl.  Record",  Jan. 
1906).  The  theologicsd  department  of  the  University 
of  Ribourb  SwitierlancL  establiafaed  in  1889,  has  been 
SBlTOBted  to  ^  Dommieaas.  By  the  publfeation 

of  the  "Revue  thomiste"  the  professors  of  that 
university  have  contributed  greatly  to  a  new  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  St.  TLoinius.  Ti  e  ('mi-ti- 
tution  of  the  Catliohc  University  of  .Am*  rica  at 
Washington  enjoins  si>ecial'VMieration  for  St .  Thomas; 
the  School  of  Sacred  Sciences  must  follow  his  leader- 
("Const.  C^h.  Univ.  Amer.",  Rome,  1S89,  pp. 
38,  43).  The  University  of  Ottawa  and  Laval  T'nivcr- 
sity  are  the 'centres  of  Thomism  in  Canada.  The 
aplircci.ition  of  St.  Thom.'is  in  our  <ia\s,  in  lMiroj>e 
and  in  America,  is  well  set  forth  in  Perrier's  excellent 
"Revival  of  Scholastic  Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centurv"  (New  York,  1909). 

IV.  fiwiNENT  Thomists. — After  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  vast  majority  of  philosophical 
and  theological  writers  either  wrote  commentaries 
on  the  works  of  St.  Thotnri:-  nr  b.aM'd  their  teacliinna 
on  his  writings.  It  is  iinixissihle,  therefore,  to  give 
here  a  comjilelc  list  of  the  Thomists:  only  the  more 
imjKirlant  names  can  be  given.  Unless  otherwise 
note<l,  the  authors  belonged  to  the  Order  of  St. 
Dominic.  Those  marked  (*)  were  devoted  to  Tho- 
mfam  in  general,  but  were  not  of  the  Thomistic  School. 
A  more  complete  list  will  be  found  In  the  iTocka  cited 
at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Thirteenth  Ontur\'. — Thomas  de  CantimpM^ 
(1270):  Hugh  of  St.  f'her  (1263);  Vincent  of  Bau- 
vais  (  rjr>4) ;  St.  Ravmond  de  Pennafort.  (1275);  Peter 
of  Tarentaise  (Pope  Innoeent  V— 1276);  Giles  de 
Lassines  (1278);  RefdnaM  de  Pipnno  (1279) ;  William 
do  Moerbeka  (I2Sr.);  Raymond  Marti  (12Sr.); 
Bernard  de  IVilia  (1292);  liernard  of  Hotun,  Bishop 
of  Dublin  (I2<<s>;  Tlxndorio  of  ApokUft  (laoe); 
Thomas  Sutton  ( i:{()0). 

Fourte<-nth  ('enlurv. — Peter  of  Auvergne  (1301): 
Nicholas  Boocasioi,  £k;nedictXI  (1304):  Godbes  d 
FootMnsB  fUMM):  WalUv  of  Wiiiteiibum  (1806): 


iEgidius  Colonna  (i£gidius  Romanus).  O.S.A. 
(1243-1316);  William  of  Paris  (1314);  Gerard  of 
Bologna,  (Carmelite  (1317);  four  biographeno,  via. 
Peter  (  alo  1 1:^10);  William  de  Toeeo  (1324i;  Barto- 
lo!mii{<>  111  Lurea  (1327);  Bernard  fiuidonis*  i  i;{31); 
Dante  (lo21i;  .Natali.'^  Her\'a-U8  (1323);  I'eirus  de 
Paludc  (Paludanusi — 1342);  Thomas  Hradwardin, 
Archbishop  ol  Canterbury  (1349);  Robert  Ilolkott 
(1349);  John  Tauler  (1361);  Bl.  Ueniy  Suso  (UfUi); 
Thomas  of  Straaburg,  O.8.A.  (1367);  Jaoobm  Ftm- 
avante  (13.')7):  Nicholas  RosoUi  (1362);  Durandia 
of  Aurillac  i  1H.S2),  sometimes  called  Durandulus, 
because  he  wrote  a^ainst  Durandus  a  S.  Portiano*, 
who  was  first  a  'IIk  rr.isf,  afterwards  an  indeiK-ndent 
writer,  attacking  n  any  of  St.  Thomas's  doctrines; 
John  Bromyard  (1390);  Nicholas  Eymcric  (1399). 

Fifteenth  Century.— Manud  Calecas  (1410);  8t. 
Vincent  Ferrer  (1415);  EI.  John  Dominici  (1419); 
John  Gerson*,  chaneelirr  of  the  University  of  Paris 
i  l42'.));  Lui.s  ( f  Valludf  lid  i  l  Raynunid  Sabunde 
(1437):  John  Nitdcr  (14.'>7);  Capreolus  (1444),  called 
the  "Prince  of  Thon  ists";  John  de  Montenecro 
(1445);  Fra  Angclico  (1455);  St.  AntoniniM  (liM); 
Nicholas  of  Cusa*,  of  the  Brothers  of  the  *>"mimi» 
IJfe  (1464) ;  John  of  Tcrquemada  (de  Turrecrematai, 
1468);  Be«narion,  Ba.^<ilian  (1472);  Alanus  de  Rupe 
(1475);  John  Faber  (1477);  Petrus  Niger  (1471); 
Peter  of  Berjraino  (1482);  .lerome  Savonarola  (1498). 

Sixteenth  Century. — Felix  Faber  (l.')02);  Vincent 
BandelH  (1.506);  John  Ter?  1  (\',V.h:  Diego  de  Desa 
(1623);  Sylvester  Mazzolii.i  i]:>'S.',i;  Francesco  8il> 
veetro  di  Ferram  (1628);  Thomas  de  Vio  Cajetan 
(1534);  commentariee  by  these  two  are  pubhdied 
in  the  I.ednine  edi'ifm  cf  the  wcrks  tif  St  Tliemiii-s. 
Conrad  K(»ellin  <l.')3t»);  Cl  rysostoni  .Iav(  lli  i  1.');>S  ; 
Santes  Pajrnino  (1541);  Franei.'^eo  de  Vitoria  ilMt>t; 
Franc.  licmsua  (1552);  Ambrosius  Catherinus* 
(Lancebt  Politi,  1553);  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (1556) 
eojoined  devotion  to  St.  Ikomss:  MaUbew  Oiy 
(1687);  Dombic  Soto  (15C0);  Mektrior  Gum  (1600); 
Ambrose  Pelargus  (1561);  Peter  Soto  (^r>€^^)•,  Sixtus 
of  Siena  (l.'itiO) ;  .Tohn  Fabcr  (1.570);  St.  Puis  V  (1.572)j 
Bartholomew  .Mriiinti  '1.")S1);  Vincent  Justiniaiu 
(1.5S2);  Mahhmatus*  (Juan  Maldonado.  1.583);  St. 
Charles  Borromeo*  (1584);  Sain  er6n'  (1585);  Ven. 
Louis  of  Graiuida  (1588):  Barthokimew  of  B»B 
(1590);  Totetus*  (1606):  BL  Peter  CtaUmfi  (iSgf)l 
Thomas  Stapleton*,  Doctor  of  LoOTMl  (1809; 
Fon.seca  (1.599);  Molina*  (1000). 

Seventeenth  Cent ury .—Valcnt ia  *  (1(>03);  Do- 
mingo Bafiez  ( 1(104  s  \  iinquez*  (1(X)4);  Bart.  Lede*«rna 
(1604) ;  SAnchez  •  (KilO);  Baronius  •  (16()7):  Capponi 
a  Porrecta  (1614);  Aur.  Menocl  io  •  (1615);  Petr. 
Ledesma  (1616);  Suirez  *  (1617);  Du  Perron  *,  aeoo- 
verted  Calvinist,  cardinal  (1618);  Bellarmine  *  (1821); 
St.  Francis  de  Sales  •  (1622);  Hieronvmus  Medices 
(1622);  I.^iu.s  •  (l()2:i);  Becanus  •  (lfi24):  Malvendft 
(1(328) ;  Thomas  de  1/emo.s  (Hj29)  ;  Alvarez;  Layroann* 
(1(>.{.5);  Joann.  Wiggers  *,  doctor  of  Louvain  (1639); 
Gravina  (16-13);  John  of  St.  Thomas  (16-14);  Serra 
(1647);  Ripalda*,  S.  J.  (164S);  Sylvius  (Du  Bois), 
doctor  of  Douai  (1640);  Petmriiis*  (1652);  Goar 
(1625);  Steph.  Menochio  *  8.  J.  (1665);  Franc. 
Pignatelli  *  (16.56);  De  Lugo  •  (lOnO);  Bollandus* 
(l(i<).5);  Jammy  (lfW,5);  Vallgomera  i  l(>0.5);  Labbe* 
(1667);  Pallavicini  1 1(567);  Bu.senbaum  *  (lt>(>S): 
Nieolai  *  (1673);  Contenson  (1G74);  Jnc.  Pignatelli* 
(1675);  Passerini*  (1677);  Gonet  (UiSl);  Baned 
(1686);  Thomawin  •  (1695);  Cioudin  (1606);  Sfiran- 
dati*  (lOM);  QuClif  (1698);  RoeabertI  (1000); 
C.i.«anate  (17(10).  To  this  iH»ri(>d  belong  the  f'arme- 
lile  S:ilni:int ieeiHes,  authors  of  thc"Cur.Hiis  (hiH^logi- 
cus"  7"Ji. 

Kighteenth  Centurv.— Guerinois  (1703);  IkMSuet, 
Bp.  of  Meaux;  NoHsins,  O.S.A.  (1704):  Diana  (1705); 
Thynnis  Gonailes  *  (1706);  Massouhi  (1706):  Do> 
hHDsl*  a706):  Winndt  OTWi :  Pinr  f 1700):  LMrai«» 
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(1714);  Carrii^res*  (1717.1 ;  Nuiiilis  Aloxandrr  (1721); 
Echard  (1724);  Tourney  *,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne 
(1720);  LivariuB  de  Meyer  •  (1730);  Benedict  XIII  • 
(17S0);  Graveson  (173.1);  Th.  du  Jardin  (1733); 
Hyacuatha  Serry  (1738);  DupIeMu  d'Argentrfi* 
(1740);  (3oUi  (1742);  Droain*  (1742);  Antoine* 
(174;J);  Lallomant*  (1748);  Milant<-  •  (1749); 
PwinKHe  (17')2);  Concina  (17o9);  Hilliiart  (1757); 
Benedict  XIV  •  (1758);  Cuiliati  (1759);  <  )rsi  (17(51); 
Charlevoix  *  (1761);  lleuter  *  (17G2);  BaumKartncr  • 
(1764);  Berti*  (1766);  Patuxzi  (1769);  De  Rubei« 
(1776):  T<M|T0O  (1775);  Thomas  de  Burgo  (1776): 
QoMr  *  (1781);  RokIH  (1783) ;  St.  Alpbonmt  IJ|noii 
(1787);  Mamachi  (1792);  Richard  (1794). 

Ninctornth  f'entiin,-. — In  this  century  there  are 
few  njuiH  s  In  III'  n cdniifl  outside  of  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  Thomistic  revival  either  aa  the 
forerunncrB,  the  promotan^  or  the  wiitan  «f  tlie<Nco- 
SebolMtie  period. 

See  abo  ¥bxe  Will;  Qbaci;  Tmumama;  FfeB- 
dbmination;  HmoScmaMmcam;  Soonm  amd 
Sootistb;  Trsoloot. 

For  rile  and  pro^cas  of  Tbotniam  sm  works  referred  to  in  the 
int  pKTt  of  thia  article. 

For  ThomisU,  a  complrte  ILit  of  thcoloRirn!  writer*  of  rII 
■abool*  is  found  in  HrRTKB,  Atrmf-nflalur  j^'tu'.-js.  mi  Tuhuhr 
tkrotu^ogidi  at  end  of  each  volume.  For  wnlcni  of  llie  Domini- 
can Ordc  r.  An-Kn  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  oeatuiy,  i 
<ic^mr-Vj:UAmv,  S<^pt.  fW.  prod.  (2  vob.,  Paris,  171(^-8 
llHdr  writen  at  thi^  M^hool  are  mentioned  in  the  article  i 
■M,l>aBn  or.  AauJcmu-  Organiiation,  ttoOrinal  aeHrity;  alao  la 
GaMCIa,  TomiMmo  y  Nr<>-Titmi*mo  (Ban  I.ui*  Potfwi,  11¥>5>. 

For  Thomistic  Philodophem:  HACHiAr,  Ihft.  lit  l-i  flr.i  tco- 
laMtqut  (Paris.  1872-W));  Db  Vivtr,  Hist.  <U  la  phil.  miditralt 
(Louvain.  1000;  4th  ed..  1B12);  JocraaiM.  La  ML  d*  8.  Th. 
itAouin  (2  vob..  Paris.  1858);  GoNiXuo,  ^Mf.  <U  b  pKO.  (4  voU., 
Panii.  IHOO-Ol);  ITebkbitko-Heixib,  Oeth.  itr  pkiL  (Beriiii, 
1902);  Tr«NEB,  Hist,  of  PhiL  (Boaton,  1903). 

Nco-Thomism. — I-i'tn  of  publicalion^pertoininft  io  this  period 
are  found  in  Uebkrw  Kti-llEixiE,  II,  297  kjij.:  IV.  20t»  win..  UGl 
■na.:  SaenuLkXatM,  6.  Thoma*  iTAmtii*  (2  vols..  Paru.  1910). 
bSUMrartV  M  and  of  n:  Fannin,  KotM  Mttoiway 
OtawTotC  1«W)  (th*  MUkvrMtliy.  pp.  940  to  337,  b  emIM 
and  Um  moat  available  for  ElnKUah  readers). 

PattUeations  on  Thomiiun  in  Brneral  and  on  the  doetrinen  nf  tbu 
Thomidtic  >H'h(K)l  have  f>een  multiplied  no  rnpiilly  since  IHT'J  that 
volumes  wruiM  lie  r''i|uir<'il  for  a  efmiplete  li-.t.  The  principal 
works  reviving  disputea  oonceminc  ipceial  durtrineii  of  the 
Thomiatio  aehool  mm  BcamaKAM,  C»iUroMr»iarum  d*  dimiM 
mntia  liberi^  orMlrjf  eanMnNa  MTm  «i  pnvreMus  (PMburK. 
ISSI):  DrMMWUiCTH,  Thnmn»  tt  fiortrina  prcr»i'»'iV"n's  phvirtr 
(Louvain,  ISSfl);  Frins,  Thoma*  .iixuinalit  d€>ctrin,i  ,!,■  r  -'ii-<-ra- 
tione  On  cum  omni  crmlura  prasrrltm  liltrru  d'nri",  IMKi;;  l^i-v- 
MRRMt  Tii,  Dffmno  dortrina  S.  Thnmn  ,lf;niri.  i  loiivain,  Par.-<, 
1896) ;  Dc  Pont,  Iax  prfdeterminatum  ptiutique  et  la  doctrine  de  S. 
titoma*  in  Rn.  Cath.  (Louvain.  l882-ii0):  Da  IUmmon.  Banntt 
U  itoUna  (Paris,  1883);  LnMERTm.  8.  TkmHaa  «(  U  Ihomitme; 
S,  Th.  el  la  prfde*Hnation  (Paris,  1888):  CtATRArn;  L*  th,<in\^m» 
tth  tnoliKiime  (Paris.  IH89-l»2);  Idkm.  X/.  Th.^mn,  rt  h  pr/lrl.r- 
lafaisim  (P»i-i!>,  IMI.'i);  GtTlLUCKMiN,  St.  Thomaa  ft  It  jiridtttr- 
Wfiiiiiiii  (Pari.',  \s'.ir,);  DcL  Pkado,  De  grat\a  H  librro  arbilri* 
Ci  vote..  Fribourg,  1907):  D»  trritatt  fundameniali  phiiotophi« 
'  '  "  dWbonSi  UM),  1911,  the  latter  ed.  treating  the  di!i- 
riWWB  mmtm  aad  existence. 

inHMUa  AwriNAS,  S^AINT,  for  1l!<t  of  reviews  devoted  to 

  Por  OOnparltion  of  St.  'riinrii;i-'«  and  Scotus,  see 

VMMMTt  Aato  tomgarte*  ittr  la  jthUiuookie  de  S.  Thonta* 
dFAmiit  m  tmr  will  dt  Pum  Seot  (Pwia  gad  Lgrooa,  1891);  Awdai 
Aaiiifiiaww  CfiaT.  IMS);  A«mm  wte  whrttus.  Aug..  IQU.  430; 

Wkb.  iwa,  m,  D.  J.  KamnoT. 


Thompson,  the  name  nf  two  En^clish 
(1)  Edward  Healy  and  (2)  Harriet  Diana. 

Edwahd  Healy,  h.  Mt  ( takham,  Rutlandshire, 
fini^aDd:  d.  at  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  on  21 
May,  1891.  He  was  educated  at  Oakham  school  and 
Enunaaud  C^oUegik  Canfandfe;  and  having  taken 
Anglican  orders,  obtained  a  etoraey  at  Calne, 
shire.  After  some  years  of  the  Anglican  min- 
istry' (it  Mar>'lebone,  Rauuigat*,  and  elsewhere,  he 
hct-Hinf  a  Cutholir  in  1846  and  publishe*!  as  Lis  de- 
fence: "HemarkH  on  certain  Anslican  Thc<iri(>s  of 
Unity"  (1S46);  "The  Unifar  of  the  Episcopate  con- 
Mdeced"  (1847);  and  "A  fetr  eaiBMt  thoughta  on  the 
Duty  of  Oomraunion  with  the  Oatholio  Ghurdi" 
(1S47).  In  1S.51  jointly  with  James  Spencer  North- 
cote  (q.  V.)  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  valuable 
series  of  controversial  pjiniphlets  kiiow  is  "TIli'  Clif- 
ton Tracte".   The  rest  of  hid  life.  th«Jltltf.£pars  of 


whidi  were  spent  at  Cheltt  iihiini,  he  devoted  to  rc- 
ligioud  literature.  His  clucf  works  were:  lives  of  M. 
Olier  (1861),  Marie  llarpniii  (1M»9),  St.  StJmislaus 
Kostka  (1869),  Bjiron  de  Hentz  (1S73).  and  Henri- 
Marie  Boudon  (1881);  "Devotion  to  the  Nine  Cboin 
of  Holy  Angeb'^  (I860):  "The  Life  and  Gforiee  of  St. 
Joseph"  (1888):  and  "Before  and  After  (lunpowder 
Plot^'  (1.S90).  Most  of  th  i.s  u.seful  work  connifted  in 
the  skilful  adaj>tatiorLs  of  fon-ign  books  which  be 
thought  were  ot  value  to  Eugliab-qieaking  Catholics. 

Hakriet  Diana,  wife  of  Edward  Healy  Thomp- 
son, and  daughter  of  Nicholson  Calvert  of  HumBdcn, 
b.  at  Humsden,  Hertford.«?hire,  1811;  d.  at  Chelten- 
ham, Gloucester-hire,  21  ,  1S9().  On  her  hus- 
band's conversion  she  also  j(iine<i  tJte  Catholic  Church, 
and  like  him  devotwl  herself  to  literary  work.  Her 
chief  work  is  the  "  Life  of  Charles  Borromeo",  but  her 


■tones  of  Catholic  life  won  considerable  popularit' 
These  ioelude:  "Maiy.  Star  of  the  Sea"  (1848, 
"The  Witch  of  Malton  Hi!!";  "Mount  St.  LawTcnce 
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(1850);  "Winefridf  Jones"  (\S5\);  "M.nrgaret  Dan- 
vers"  (18.'j7);  "The  W  yiullmni  Family"  (1S7C));  ;md 
others,  aswella.s  :irtielcs  in  "The  Dublin  Review". 
Giuow,  BibL  Diet.  Btm.  C'oM.,  ■.  v.:  Corman.  ('<mvrrti  to 

Rom*  (London.  1910);  QomMm,  MtHf*  dr  cvntrrtxon  de  dim 
miniMTf  antlieant*.  EdWIN  BcRTON. 

Thompson,  Francis,  poet,  b.  at  Preston,  Lancac 
■hta«»  18  Dee.,  1860:  d.  in  London,  13  Nov.,  1007.  He 
eame  from  the  midale  daases,  the  daases  great  in  im- 

aginative  poetrj'.  His  father  was  a  pro\nncial  doctor; 
two  paternal  uncles  dabbled  in  literature;  he  himself 
referretl  his  here^lity  chiefly  to  his  mother,  who  died  in 
big  boyhood.  Hi.s  parents  bein^  C^tholioB,  he  was 
educated  at  Ushaw,  the  colkue  that  had  in  former 
yean  Lingard,  Waterton,  and  WiseniaB  aa  pupils. 
There  he  was  notieeable  for  love  of  Hteratnre  and  neg- 
lect of  games,  though  asspert.itoi-  he  .'ihvnys  cared  for 
cricket,  and  in  later  rears  remeiiibered  tlie  [liuyers  of 
his  day  with  soinctliinfj  like  pers^onal  love.  After 
seven  years  he  went  to  Owens  C<dleg(>  to  study  inedi> 
cine.  He  hated  this  proposed  prof  e8.sion  more  than  ht 
would  confess  to  his  lather;  he  evaded  rather  than  re- 
belled, and  finally  disf4)peared.  No  blain«,  or  attri- 
bution of  hardshit>s  or  neglect  should  attach  to  his 
father's  memor>';  every  careful  father  knows  hU  own 
anxieties.  1  r:i!iris  Thonijison  went  to  Ix)ndon,  and 
there  endured  tliree  years  of  destitution  that  left  him 
in  a  state  of  incipient  dist^n-se.  He  way  empkiyed  aa 
bookseUing  lu^nt,  and  at  ;i  shoemdcer's,  nut  very 
briefly,  and  became  a  wuudi  rer  in  London  streeta^ 
earning  a  few  pence  by  selling  matches  and  calling 
cabe,  often  famiriied,  often  cold,  receiving  occasional 
alms;  on  one  great  day  findinij  a  .s<n  t  rci^^n  cm  (he  f(K)t- 
way,  he  w.-ks  requested  to  come  no  more  to  a  pul)lic 
librar>'  becau.se  he  was  too  ragged.  He  was  neverthe- 
less able  to  compose  a  little — "  Dream-Tryst  ".written 
in  mcmorv  of  a  child,  and  "Paganism  Old  rad 
New",  with  a  few  other  pieoea  of  verse  and  proee. 

Havingseeneomenumbenofanew  Catholic  maga- 
zine, "Mem'  England",  he  sent  the.se  poems  to  the 
editor,  Mr.  VVilfrid  Meynell,  in  1888,  gi  vuig  his  a<l- 
dress  at  a  post-office.  The  m.inuscripls  were  pigeon- 
holed for  a  short  time,  but  when  Nir.  Meynell  read 
them  he  lost  no  time  in  writing  to  the  sender  a  wet- 
ooming  letter  which  waa  retamed  from  the  pcst-offioe. 
The  only  way  then  to  reaoh  him  was  to  publish  the 
essay  and  the  poem,  so  that  the  author  initrht  s(  e  tliem 
and  disclose  hmiself.  He  did  see  them,  iuni  wrote  to 
the  e<litor  giving  his  address  at  a  chemist's  shop. 
Thither  Mr.  Meynell  went,  and  was  tohl  that  the  poet 
owed  a  certain  yum  for  opium,  and  was  to  be  found 
hard  by,  aelling  matchea.  Having  settled  matters 
tween  the  druggist  and  his  eKent,  Mr.  Mevnell  wrote  a 
pressing  invit.ition  to  Thompeon  to  cau  opon  him. 
That  day  wa.s  the  last  of  the  pfK't's  destitution.  He 
was  never  again  friendless  or  witliout  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  or  fire.   TJie  fint  step  was  to  restore  him  to 
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better  health  and  to  overeome  the  ophun  habit.  A 

dortor'rt  ran*,  and  whih'  nmndis  at  Storrinplon,  Sus- 
Bi'X,  \vh<'n>  lif  livfil  ;i.s  a  Ixj.inli  r  at  tlic  I'rcinoii.si  ra- 
U'lwian  motuU'tcry,  gavf  him  a  m  w  hold  uimjii  hfc 
It  was  there,  entirely  fret;  teiiiporarily  from  opium, 
that  he  began  in  earnest  to  wntc  poctr>'.  "Daiiiy" 
and  the  mafniftowit  "Ode  to  the  Setting  Sua"  wem 
the  first  fraite.  Mr.  Meynell,  finding  him  fai  better 
health  but  siifTering  from  the  loneliness  of  Iiis  life, 
brou^rht  him  to  London  and  established  him  n«  ;ir  hiia- 
Hi'll".  Tliciiceforward  with  koiih-  change.^  to  country 
air,  he  was  either  an  iuuiate  or  a  conBtant  viaitor  until 
his  death  nineteen  years  later. 

la  the  yean  iram  1889  to  1896  ThoaqNMm  wrote  the 
poena  eontamed  in  the  three  vohimea,  "Poenu", 
''Sister  SonKs",  and  "New  I'ocmfj".  In  ."Sister 
Songs"  he  i;elfbrated  his  alfci  lion  for  the  two  elder 
of  till'  li!  t  li'rlauiilitrrsof  liis  host  and  luorc  I  lian  brother; 
'■1/)V('  in  Dian'.s  La|)"  Wiw  written  in  honour  of  Mrs. 
Meyuell,  and  expre.H.sc<l  the  great  attuehment  of  his 
life;  and  in  the  same  book  "  Thia  Makinc  of  Viola"  waa 
oompoaed  for  a  younger  difld.  At  nfr.  MejmeH'a 
house  Thooipaon  met  Mr.  Gar\'in  and  ro\  rnlr\-  Pat- 
more,  who  aoon  became  his  friends,  and  wiiose  great 
pcM'tie  and  spiritual  iiiliui-ncc  ujk-j  th' tircfortli  j)re- 
eminent  in  ail  his  writings,  and  Mrs.  .Mevnell  intro- 
duced him  at  Box  Hill  to  George  Meredith,  Beeidee 
theae  hia  iriendshine  were  fear.  In  the  last  weeks  of 
hia  life  he  reoeivod  great  Idndneaa  from  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Blunt,  in  Sussex.  During  all  these  years  Mr.  Mey- 
nell  encouraged  hiia  to  praeti.Ht"  journali.sm  and  to 
write  eswa\  s.  chicliy  n.-,  a  7  1  luedy  for  occasional  melan- 
choly, 'ihe  cssa^  on  SJhellcy,  published  twenty  ye.ars 
later  and  immadiatdbf  famous,  wtus  amongst  the  ear- 
lieat  of  theee  writiaB:  "The  Life  of  St.  Ignatiua" 
and  "Hedth  and  HoGaeaB"  were  produced  euhae- 
quenflv. 

Dirl  Francis  Thompson,  unanimoufly  hailed  on  the 
niorn»w  <jf  hi.s  death  aa  a  great  poet,  n'ccivr'  no  full  re- 
cognition during  life?  It  waa  not  aItog«>t  her  absent. 
Patmoro,  Traill,  Mr.  Oanrin,  and  Mr.  William  Archer 
wntq,  in  the  Jeading  revimva,  profoundly  admiring 
iliidieB  of  Mb  poems.  Publie  attention  waa  not  yet 
atOUBcd.  T^ut  that  his  grentm««fl  n'ceivetl  no  stinted 
praise,  then  and  ^iiuc,  may  be  si-en  in  a  few  citations 
following.  Mr.  .\leyriell,  who  jx  rccivcd  the  quulity 
of  his  genius  when  no  other  wn«  aware  of  it,  has  writ- 
ten of  Mm  aa  "a  poet  of  high  thinkinie;,  of  'celestial 
vilion',  and  of  imaginings  that  found  uteraiy  images 
of  answering  splendour^;  Mr.  Chesterton  aedaimed 
him  as  "a  great  poet",  Mr.  Fraill  as  "a  poet  of  the 
first  order";  Mr.  William  Archer  wrote,  "It  is  no 
minor  Caroline  simper  that  he  recalls,  but  the  Jaco- 
b<»n  Shakespeare'  ;  Mr.  Garvin,  "tlie  Hound  of 
fT<ia>en  eei?ms  to  us  the  most  wonderful  I\Tic  in  our 
lai^naie";  Bume^onea,  "SinoeGabiiel'alRossctti'sl 
'Bleased  Damoiel'  no  msrstieal  words  htnre  so  touched 
mo";  George  Meredith,  ".\  tnjc  poet,  one  of  a  small 
band";  Coventr\'  Piitmore,  "the 'Hound  of  Heaven' 
i.s  ntic  of  the  vcn,'  few  nri-;if  odi>s  of  which  the 
language  can  boast''.  Of  tlic  c^.'<ay  on  ."^hdii-y  (Dub- 
lin Review)  a  iournalist  wrote  truly,  "Loudon  is 
lioging  with  it".  Francis  Thompson  died,  after  re- 
eeiTing  all  the  aaeraments,  in  the  exoeUent  eare 
of  the  Sisters  ot  St.  John  and  St.  Elisabeth,  aged 
forty-eight. 

Cmmmoll  B.  Cmuioir. 

ThomptOOt  RiaoT  Hovnt  RAm.E  Sir  .Tohm  Spar- 
sow  David,  jtirist  and  first  Catholic  Premier  of 
Oanada.  b.  at  Halifax,  Nova  Seotia,  10  Nov.,  1844;  d. 
at  Windsor  Castle,  England,  12  Dec.,  18M.  He  was 
Uie  son  of  John  Sparrow  Thompson,  queen's  printer 
in  Nova  Scotia,  superintendent  of  tin-  money  order 
lyBtem,  and  native  of  Watcrford,  and  of  Catherine 
Pottineer,  who  was  of  Scottish  descent.  The  parents 
<m  both  mdea  were  rigid  Protfvtaota    Young  Thomp- 


son made  a  riiort  course  m  the  common  schools  and  in 

the  Free  Church  .\cademy  in  his  n.ative  -  i-y  \t  the 
ane  of  tiftwn  he  began  the  s'udy  of  law  and  at  the 
haine  tune  of  stenography.  He  was  admitteii  to  tiie 
bar  m  LS6.5  and  for  a  short  period  he  assist e<l  in  re- 
porting the  debates  in  the  .Nova  Scotia  Legislature. 
In  1870  he  married  Miss  Annie  £■  Ailleck  an<i  hhort^ 
afterwards  became  a  OtthoBe.  His  pro^^ress  in  pa&> 
lie  life  w,n.>  rajud  and  brilliant.  BeKinnmi;  a.s  an  alder- 
man in  llalif.'vx  in  1S71,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
House  of  As'*enibl\  in  1S77,  attorney-general  in  IS7S, 
Premier  of  Nova  Sootia  in  1S82,  and  a  judge  of  the 
Supn'mo  Court  in  the  same  year.  In  1885  he  became 
Mmister  of  Justice  of  Canada,  and  from  the  time  «( 
his  first  great  s|>e6eh  on  the  Rid  qtwetfan  hi  IMS,  his 
jMisifioii  a.s  one  of  the  greatest  of  Canajlian  parlia- 
men1ariau.H  vva.s  never  di.spute<l.  In  the  federal  arena 
his  sMcccsws  were  hnlUant  and  nribroken.  In  lvs7 
he  went  to  Washington  as  legal  advis<'r  of  th<'  British 
Government  in  connexion  with  the  Fisheries  Commis- 
SHMi,  and  for  this  aarvioe  waa  knighted  by  Queen  Vio> 
torin.  In  1909  he  beeame  Premier  of  Oanadn,  and  n 
year  Inter  he  sat  rus  one  of  the  Briti.sh  arbitrators  on 
the  Behring  S.  u  CommLssion  at  I'aris.  In  rei'Ogni- 
tion  of  this  service  he  w.'is  apjK)inted  a  memb<T  of  the 
Privy  Council  of  Great  Uritam.  Ue  die<i  suddenly  at 
Windaor  Castle  whither  he  was  summoned  by  the* 
queen,  and  hia  lemaine-were  eiws^ed  to  HaUfax  on 
H.M.8.  Blenheim.  A  state  f^mml  attended  by 
state  and  church  dignitarie.*;  frr)m  all  jiarts  of  Canaila," 
l<K>k  ])hu'e  on  1  Jan..  l.S'.)5.  His  remains  were  buried 
in  IIols'  Cross  cemet<-r>'.  "All  tliiiijjs  co;i-id<r<Hl", 
says  ^tr.  J.  S.  Willison,  a  dist inguialied  Canadian 
writer,  "his  is  the  most  remarkable  eanST  sdliflh 
Canadian  politica  have  developed." 

RorKnra,  Tttt  Life  tmd  Wart  •fOm  MoM  Bm.  Sk  Mm  ftmmm 

mm  (Toronto,  1805);  Hou*e  of  Common*  Dtbalta  (Ottawa,  1SS6- 
U4):  Moaua,  An  SUm  (London.  1S(M);  O'BaieN.  Funeml  Ser- 
wtmmair  JokH  Tlump»a»lU»iiUx,  im\);  Buumnut.  Hu%t,>..r» 
ef  Htm  BttUm  CVonalo,  190Q). 

Joseph  A.  Cuisholm. 

IhomiMOll  BIfW  IbmUuui  (Thompson  htrnxm), 
an  irapnrtant  tribe  of  British  Columbia  of  SaBdma 

linKiiistic  stock,  also  known  as  Knife  Indians,  occu- 
pying the  count  rv"  alxtut  the  junction  of  Thompson 
and  Fraser  Kivers,  ^  ale  di>trict,  from  about  Yale  up 
nearly  to  Lillooct  on  the  Frwier,  and  as  far  as  Ash- 
croft  on  the  ThompaOQ.  They  surrounded  the  eo^ 
nate  LiOooet.  and  Shnawu  en  the  north:  the  SeohelL 
Sqaacnish*  Oowiehan,  ana  Songiah  on  we  west  and 
aouth-weat;  and  the  Okanagan  on  the  south-east. 
They  are  now  gntheretl  upon  a  number  f>f  small  reser- 
vatioiLs  uTider  jurisdiction  of  the  Kainloops-(  )kana«an 
agency,  of  which  the  principal  are  Lj'tton  (470), 
Lowef  Nicola  {Tihn),  Owks  Ferry  (1S.3),  Boothrovd 
(I5S),  Spuzzum  (157).  Coldwater  (107).  Their  ong- 
inal  population  may  have  been  near  to  4000  aonls,  but 
is  now  reduced  (1010)  by  smallpox  and  other  causes, 
Cfmsequent  upon  the  advent  of  the  whites,  to  1782. 
The  proper  name  of  the  tribe  Ls  Xtl.akynpamuk  or 
Nhlakaprnuh,  luid  they  recognize  five  subtnbes  anmng 
them-selves.  In  their  primitive  condition  they  sul)- 
sisted  chiefly  bv  hunting  and  fifchin|(,  together  with 
the  gathering  or  wild  roots  and  bemea.  In  arts,  e»> 
ganization,  religious  belief  and  ceremonial,  and  gen- 
eral custom  they  resembled  in  all  esuentials  tneir 
neighbourine  kindn-il.  particularly  thi-  I.illooof, 
Rhuswap,  S<'chelt,  and  Snuamish  fc).  v.\  with  whose 
history  also  their  own  is  closely  int<  nvDven.  In  1S08 
Simon  Eraser  in  descending  the  river  which  bears  his 
name  passed  through  their  territory,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv  eatablished 
posLs  throughout  the  region.  In  1845  the  Jesuit  mis* 
sionary  Father  John  N'obili  visite<l  the  Thompson 
Kivcr,  Okanatcan,  Shuswap,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Friiscr  River  count n,',  preaching  and  bailtiaiUK  In 
temDomrv  nhan^bi  hnilt  bv  the  Indians 
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About  1860  the  noted  missionary  Oblate  father 
(afterwards  bishop),  Paul  Durieu,  spent  a  short  time 
with  the  tribe.  In  1861  Rev.  John  B.  Good,  acting  for 
the  Kpiscopalians,  established  a  regular  mission  work 
ainong  them,  continuing  for  nearly  twenty  years 
with  the  result  that  most  of  the  tribe  are  now 
of  that  denomination.  In  1862  in  common  with  the 
other  Frascr  River  tribes,  they  were  terriblv  w^asted 
by  smallpox.  In  18S()  the  distinguished  Oblate  mi»- 
Bionar>'  and  philologist  Father  John  M.  R.  Le  Jeune, 
best  known  tor  his  mvention  of  a  Salishan  s>'8tem  of 
sliorthaiid,  began  work  among  the  Thompson  River 
Indians  extended  after  some  years  to  the  Okana^an 
and  Shuswap.  The  entire  tribe  is  now  Christian, 
about  1500  l)eing  Episcopalian,  the  rest  Catholic,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  Coldwaler  band.  Valuable  ethno- 
logic studios  of  the  Thompson  River  tribe  have  been 
made  by  Teit  and  Hill-Tout.  Important  linguistic 
contributions  are  a  grammatic  sketch  and  vocabulary 
and  several  religious  publications  by  Rev.  Mr.  Good 
of  the  Episcopalian  (Ani^lican)  mission,  and  a  number 
of  prayer,  hymn,  catechism,  and  primer  compilations 
by  Father  Le  Jeune,  all  in  the  iSalishan  shorthand 
characters  of  his  own  invention.  The  official  report 
for  the  Coldwater  band  (Catholic)  will  answer  for  all: 
"  They  have  a  good  class  of  buildings  and  are  steadily 
improving  them.  They  are  industrious,  8tea<iy  and 
extremely  law-abiding.  They  have  made  good  prog- 
ress in  farming.  They  class  among  our  most  tem- 
perate and  moral  Indians. " 

Teit.  THompton  Indian*  of  B.  C.  in  Urmoir  Am.  Mum.  Sat. 
HiM.  (Npw  York.  1900);  Idem,  TradOiom  of  th*  Thompton  Hirer 
Indians  in  Mrmmr  Am.  Folklort  Hof.  (Ronton,  1898);  Hiuu-TouT, 
Tkomptm  Hirer  Indian*  in  Hrpl.  Elhnol.  Surtry  Canntla.  Brit. 
Atnof.  Adt.  Sfienee  (London.  1889):  .Annual  Hrpt.  Drpt.  Ind. 
Affair*  (Ottawn):  Bancroft,  Hi*t.  Brit.  Columbia  (.San  Franciaoo, 
1887);  .MoMCC  CalluUie  Church  in  Western  Canada  (2  vol*., 
Toronto,  1010);  Piluno,  Bibliooraphy  SalitKan  Lantuant*  (Bu- 
rrmu  Am.  Etkooioo*.  Waahincton.  1893). 

Jamks  Moo  net. 

Thomson,  William,  Venerable.  See  Ssrobant, 
Richard,  Venerable. 

Thonissen,  Jean-Joseph,  professor  of  law  at  the 

University  of  Louvain,   minister  in  the  Belgian 
Government,  b.  at  Hassott,  Limbourg,  21  Jan.,  1817; 
d.  at  Louvain,  17  Aug.,  1891.    After  a  brilliant  career 
as  a  student  he  first  performed  duties  in  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  administration  of  the  province,  but 
even  then  was  occupied  with  juridical  works  on  penal 
law.    When  dismissed  by  the  Liberal  (anti-clerical) 
ministry,  the  University  of  Louvain  appointed  him 
in  1848  to  the  chair  of  criminal  law.    In  1863  he 
was  elected  to  Parliament.    It  is  difficult  to  sum- 
marize briefly  Thonissen's  activity.    Although  he 
achieved  his  fame  in  his  chosen  field  of  penal  law,  his 
writings  covered  the  most  varied  points  of  history 
and  social  science,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
in  1886  the  national  jury  of  social  sciences  awarded 
him  the  prize.    In  penal  matters  he  began  with 
commentaries  on  the  penal  ro<le  and  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  reform  of  the  penal  procedure  which 
he  advocated  while  he  was  minister,  and  for  the 
history  of  which  he  wrote  important  works.    He  had 
conceived  the  vast  plan  of  a  history  of  criminal  law, 
but  realized  onlv  a  part  of  it.    The  first  part,  which 
met  with  considerable  success,  dealt  with  Brahmin- 
ical   India,  Eg>'pt,  and  Judea,  and  contained  a 
"Penal  Code  of  the  Pentateuch".    He  published  a 
work  on  the  penal  law  of  the  Athenian  Republic. 
Considering  tne  Roman  period  as  sufficiently  well- 
known,  he  took  up  the  Frankish  period,  which  he 
was  unable  to  finish.    These  works  are  his  chief  title 
to  fame  from  the  sciontific  standpoint  as  are  his 
reports  on  penal  procrdure  from  the  practical  stand- 
point.   He  arou.sed   lively  controversy  by  advocating 
the  suppression  of  the  death  penalty,  which  his  influ- 
ence brought  about  in  Belgium.    While  not  rejecting 
it  as  absolutely  unlawful.  Tboainen  considered  it 
X.TV.— 


useless  in  the  social  condition  of  the  time.  In  fact, 
although  the  death  sentence  is  still  legal,  capital 
punishment  is  no  longer  inflicted  in  Belgium. 

Detailed  lists  of  Thonissen's  numerous  publica- 
tions are  given  in  the  Bibliography  of  the  Academic 
Royale  and  in  that  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Louvain,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  He  showed 
a  marked  preference  for  national  i>olitical  history, 
his  principiil  w^ork  on  the  subject  being  the  "History 
of  the  Reign  of  Leopold  I  .  He  also  published 
biographies  of  prominent  Belgians  such  as  F6lix  de 
M^rode.  He  had  been  impressed  by  the  events  of 
1848  which  determined  his  care<>r  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  a  laborious  study  of  innovating  svstems, 
especially  of  those  men  who  are  sometimes  called  the 
romanticists  of  iSocialiam,  St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Cabet, 
Owen,  Louis  Bhinc, 
and  others,  being  H 
led  eventually  to  | 
write  a  history  of 
Socialism  from  an- 
cient times  to  1852. 
These  works  and 
many  others  se- 
cured his  admission 
to  the  Roval  Acad- 
emy of  Belgium  and 
the  Institute  of 
France ;  he  was 
commissioned  by 
the  former  institu- 
t  ion  to  wri  te  t  he  vol- 
ume devoted  to  its 
centenary  (1872). 


JCAN-Jo«KI>H  TRONiaaiN 


Thonissen's  political  life  began  in  1863  and  was 
never  interrupted  by  his  constituents.  In  the 
Chamber  his  value  as  a  jurisconsult  was  much 
appreciated  and  he  drafted  many  of  the  parlia- 
mentary reports.  He  ocriipi«'d  a  tiniqueposit  ion  owing 
to  his  characteristic  independence  which  made  him 
disagree  with  the  Right  on  certain  points,  for  instance, 
on  military  matters.  He  was  deeply  attached  to  the 
Belgian  Constitution  of  1831,  which  contained  articles 
proclaiming  liberty  of  worship,  of  the  press,  etc. 
Although  profoundly  religious  he  was  imbued  like 
many  men  of  his  generation  with  the  errors  of  Liberal- 
ism, and  he  wrongly  regarded  these  lilMTties  us  of 
natural  right  and  defended  this  opinion  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Constitution  (1844).  After  the  papal 
decisions  on  these  matters,  he  corrected  his  ideas,  but 
always  hud  a  leaning  towards  solutions  favouring 
broad  tolerance.  Altnough  tcmiM-rwl  by  great  geni- 
ality Thonissen's  independence  of  character  was  such 
that  even  the  Right  feared  him  and  did  not  desire 
his  participation  in  affairs.  Thus  when  the  king  dur- 
ing a  period  of  stress  entrustj-d  him  with  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry  (1872),  he  was  not  supported  by  his 
party,  which  dreaded  concessions  to  the  Left  or  to 
the  Crown.  When  he  finally  entered  the  mini8tr>' 
(1884),  age  had  rendered  him  unfit  for  laborious  work, 
though  he  was  able  to  enforce  the  new  school  law 
which  the  victorious  Right  had  substituted  for  the 
lay  regime  of  1879;  this  task  consumed  the  last  of  his 
strength  and  left  him  unable  to  resume  his  scientific 
pursuits  in  his  retirement  (1887);  his  faculties  soon 
became  clouded.  Thonissen  was  an  intrepid  worker, 
a  firm  Christian,  an  upright  and  simple  man,  with 
just  a  touch  of  artless  vanity,  though  sometimes 
brusque  in  manner  and  given  to  occasional  out- 
bursts. He  was  one  of  the  most  important  members 
of  the  faculty  of  law  at  Ix)uvain  and  he  will  be  chiefly 
remembered  in  the  sphere  of  penal  law,  where  his 
name  is  destined  to  survive. 

Num^rooa  artirlwi  havr  htn-n  d^Totwi  to  Thonissm  and  to  hia 
work*.  The  lint  of  Ihr  l«t(<T  will  he  found  in  the  blblioKTaphv 
mrntionrd  a>>ovr,  .S<i*  aim  Lamt  in  Annuairt  tie  V ActuUmi* 
roi/alr  lie  Hrluujur  (lh')2);  NraaENa  in  Annuairt  de  runittriiti 
*  d*  Lmsaim  aim).  ViCTOIl  BraNTS. 
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Thom«f  Abbcf  (i.  e.  ''the  ide  of  thonu".  an- 
ciently called  Ancario),  in  Cambridgeshire,  England, 
was  for  some  throe  centuries  the  seat  of  Saxon  her- 
mits, itT  I  if  rinchoritf's  livinjt  in  cornniunity,  brfore  it 
was  rcfoundcil  in  972  for  Benedictine  monks  by  Ethel- 
wold,  Biabop  of  Winchester,  with  the  aid  of  King 
Ed^r.  The  founder  brought  thither  the  body  of  St. 
Botulpb  and  of  other  Saxon  saints,  including,  posei- 
Mj,  St.  Benet  Bisoop;  and  the  church,  orinnally  dedi- 
eated  to  Jemin  Christ  and  His  Blessed  Mother,  became 
known  thereafter  as  St.  Miirv  and  St  Hotulph's. 
The  structure  built  by  EthclwoU  stoo<i  for  a  ccnturj', 
and  was  replaced  after  tlic  Norman  Conquest  by  a 
new  cliurch  290  feet  long,  whi«h  was  finished  in  1108. 
The  long  s(>rie8  of  cbaitcn  granted  to  Thomey  in  the 
twi  lftli  and  thirteenth  oenMiiiiM  altcits  the  jira»> 
i»  rKv  of  the  abbey  and  the  nimbflr  of  its  mw- 
factor-i  In  Donicsdity  Rook  its  valno  i.s  reckoned  as 
equal  to  that  of  Pet^rborouuli  I  and  William  of  Malme»- 
bury  describes  it,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,  jw  "an 
image  of  Paradise",  and  flourishing  in  all  ret^iH'cts.  Of 
tiie  Ihirty-cight  abbots  whose  names  are  recorded,  the 
i»t  ma  QodemaD.  and  the  laat  Sohert  Blyth,  who 
was  alio  BUiap  or  Down  and  Omnor,  in  bebnd. 
Blyth  and  hil  eoBUininit}'  of  ninotrcn  moaka  sur- 
reridcreil  the  abbey  to  Henr>'  VIII  in  1539,  receiving 
a  pennion  in  i  xf  li;iii^i\  Tlio  buiidinRt*  and  most  of  the 
property  were  granted  by  Edward  \'I  to  John  Earl  of 
Beafora,  whoae  family  still  owns  them.  The  original 
Nomian  nave  of  five  baya*  with  ita  perjiendieular 
dereetoiy,  remaina,  and  ia  und  as  the  pandi  ehureh. 
The  choir  has  disappeared,  and  the  nave  aisles  were 
dcmoli.shed  in  1636,  the  material  Ix'ing  used  to  fill  up 
tlif  n;ivc  :in  Ik  The  west  front,  flanked  by  square 
turrets  witii  octagonal  terminations  100  feet  nigh,  and 
delaying  an  elaborate  screen,  with  niches  containing 
nine  statues  over  the  west  win<low,  is  extremely 
jnetnreaque. 

DOODAUI.  MotuiU.  anolifan.,  It  i! I/onduii,  1817).  593-013: 
TAMMaa,  NaUtia  mirruiilicn:  C'imliriilijrrhirr  ((\iinbridgp,  1787), 
nri;  Wlixia,  Hut.  of  ShtrtA  Parlxanuraary  AMnm,  I  (London. 
1718),  1S7-191:  Wa.i.EiJi.  Malmemb.,  l)e  gfMm  unrUxfirum,  ed. 
Hamilton  (Luadon.  1870),  326-329^  Uajkiubt.  the  OreaUr  Ath- 
km^MHtlUmi  QMtiam,  IMS).  205-aio. 

D.  O.  Hcnter-Blair. 

Thorns,  Fe.^.st  of  the  Crown  ok. — The  first  feaat 
hi  honour  of  the  Crown  of  Thorns  {Fc^tum  amcep- 
tionis  corona  Domini)  was  institut  eil  at  Paris  in  1239, 
when  St.  Louia  brought  thither  the  relic  of  the  Crown 
of  Thorns,  which  was  deposited  hiter  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  erected  in  1211-8  to  guard  this  and  other 
relics  of  the  Passion.  The  feiusl,  observe*!  on  11  \n- 
gust,  though  at  first  special  to  the  Royal  t'h:ij>i  l,  was 
gradually  observed  throughout  «ho  north  of  France. 
In  the  following  omUuy  another  festival  of  the  Holy 
Grown  on  4  May  was  instituted  and  was  celebrated 
along  wRh  the  featt  of  the  liiTsatfcm  of  the  Cross  in 
parts  of  Spain,  flrnnany,  and  Scanrlinavia.  It  is  itill 
kept  in  not  a  few  .Spanish  diocfnes  and  w  observe*!  by 
the  Dominicans  on  24  .April.  A  special  feast  on  the 
Monday  after  Piuwion  Sunday  was  granted  to  the 
Diocese  of  Freising  in  Bavaria  by  Clement  X  (1676) 
and  Innooent  XI  (1689)  in  honour  of  the  Crown  of 
CbaM.  It  was  oelebnifted  at  Veniee  fa  1706  on  the 
second  Friday  <d  March.  In  1831  it  was  adopts  *!  at 
Rome  as  a  doable  major  and  is  ob«er\  e<!  on  the  Fri- 
day following  .Ash-WednrBfi.iy.  As  it  is  not  kept 
throughout  the  universal  Church,  the  Mass  and 
Office  are  placed  in  the  appendices  to  the  Breviary 
and  the  Missal.  The  hymna  of  the  OflBo^  whioh  w 
tahni  horn  th»  aeyentesntfc^sntury  Oaffienn  Bre- 

viaiy  of  Paris,  were  oonQmed  bv  Ilabert.  The 
"Analecta  hymnica"  of  OravBiand  iilume  contains  a 
laige  number  of  rythmioil  t'^^ntj  hjauH^  and  ae- 

quenres  for  this  fe:u«t. 

Uoiu'  IT  r.f  Firi'KT,  Intlrummti  4t  la  Pamon  (Parig.  1870); 
NiUM,  Kaltndanum  maituaU  Uuubruck,  1897);  GKOTBmvD, 

F.  0.  HoLwacx. 


Thorpa,  Robkrt,  Vbnkrablb,  priest  and  nuv^, 

b.  in  Yorkshire;  suffered  at  York,  15  May,  1591.  He 
reached  the  English  College  at  Reims  1  March, 
15S3  4.  was  ordained  deacon  in  December  following, 
and  priest  by  Cardinal  Guise  in  .April,  15.S5.  He  was 
sent  on  the  mission,  9  May,  l.'>.s.'),  and  laboured  in 
Yorkshire.  He  was  arrested  in  bed  very  early  on 
Palm  Sunday.  1595,  at  the  house  of  his  fellow-nutftyr, 
Thomas  Watlcinson,  at  Mratborpe  in  the  Elast  Rid- 
ing of  Yorkshire,  someone  having  seen  palms  being 
gathered  the  night  before,  and  having  informed  John 
Gates  of  Howden,  the  nearest  justice  of  |H>afe.  Wat- 
kinson,  an  old  Catholic  yeoman  who  li\fd  a  6«^litar>' 
life,  is  described  by  the  treacherous  priest  John  Cecil 
as  a  clerk,  so  it  is  posHible  be  waam  minor  orden. 
Both,  though  naturalhr  timorous,  met  their  deatha 
with  great  fortitude.  Thorpe,  condemned  as  a  tnutor 
merely  for  bi  iiit:  a  pri«^t,  wa.s  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.  W'utkin^jn,  condemne<l  as  a  fek)n  merely 
for  harixmring  priesf,s,  wa.s  only  hanged.  Htt  Wni 
ofTerp<l  hi.s  hfe  if  hf»  would  ^o  to  church. 

t,  fMijWWa^^ndoa.  lUOS),  2tK>-i;;  Ksox,  Oouay  hxana 

John  B.  Wainewright. 
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Thou,  jACQrF.a-Arnr.sTE  dk,  French  historian,  b. 
at  Paris,  8  October,  l.'i.'i.l;  d  thrrc,  7  May,  lt317.  The 
son  of  Christophe  de  Thou,  first  president  of  the  Par- 
ImaU  of  Paris,  he  studied  a*  several  Fkenoh 
ties,  nmofliallv  at 
Valence,  where  he 
knew  Snvligcr. 
Both  wlien  he  ac- 
companied the  am- 
bassador I'aul  <le 
Foix  to  Italy  ( 1  .')72- 
7tt)  and  when  ho 
went  to  Hve  iti 
Ouicnne  (l.Wl),  it 
was  always  his  aim 
to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the 
nmt  eelebrated 
nwft  of  inteUect, 
toab  M  Moretus, 
P.  Manutius,  the 
Pithous,  and  Mon- 
taigne. During 
his  sojourn  in 
Guicnne  he  knew 
Hennr  of  Navarre, 
the  future  Henry 
IV.  .\s  Master 
of  Petitions  of  the 
PnrUmnU  of  Paris  in  l.WS  and  in  I-'t'^?  as  coun- 
cillor of  St  .ate,  he  w!us  the  opponent  of  the  League. 
After  the  aim.sKination  of  tne  Duke  of  Guise  he 
did  much  to  further  the  reconciliation  between 
Heniy  HI  and  Henry  of  Navarre  (Amil,  1589) 
and  set  out  for  Germany  with  Gaspard  de  Schomberg 
to  ask  the  help  of  Protestant  princes  against  the 
Lr'ague.  After  the  death  of  Henry  III  he  entered  the 
service  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  with  whom  he  hvcd  for 
five  yrarn  in  camp.  He  had  an  important  share  in  the 
conferences  of  Sur^nnee,  which  prepared  the  entr\-  of 
Henry  IV  into  Paris  (22  May,  1594)  and  especially  m 
compiling  the  Edict  of  Nantes  which  ostab- 

lishcd  the  religious  liberty  and  political  mflueneeef  tiM 
Protestants  During  the  regency  of  Maria  de'  Medici 
he  t<K>k  part  in  the  negotiation  of  the  lYeaties  of  Sainte 
Menehould  (1014)  and  I^udun  (1616)  between  the 
Court  and  the  rebellious  Cond6.  His  influence  in  the 
royal  councils  was  exercised  in  behalf  of  GaUican  I 
and  he  was  victorious  in  his  oppostkn  to  thn ; 
tion  in  France  of  the  Tridentine  deereea. 

An  eminent  Latinist,  De  Thou  published  -jeveral 
coiiectioDs  of  Latin  poems,  but  his  fame  is  clueily  due 
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to  hk  'Historue"  written  in  I^tin.  His  father, 
Quristophe  de  Thou  (150S-82),  having  left  numerous 
materiMi  for  «  natioiMJ  history,  De  Thou  Mt  to  work 
writing  it  fai  1501.  His  oomapondeDoe  with  fcniKB 

scholars  procured  for  him  valuable  documents.  In 
1604  he  published  the  first  part,  1546-60;  in  1606,  the 
?ocond,  to  1572;  in  1607,  the  third,  l  ')?-'-?  !;  aiul 
in  1608,  the  fourth  part,  1574-84.  He  inti  nded 
carr>'ing  it  down  to  the  end  of  the  reipi  of  Henry 
IV  (1610).  but  his  narrmtive  had  reached  only  the 
year  IWf,  when  he  <flwL  The  last  and  unfinished 

fortion  of  his  work  was  published  in  1620  by 
is  friends  Dupiiy  and  Rigault.  The  best  edition 
of  the  I^Atin  text  was  prepared  in  thr-  eighteenth 
century  by  the  Englismnan  Thoinaw  Carte,  pub- 
lushed  at  liondon  in  seven  volumes  by  Samuel 
Buchley  (1733);  there  are  Fireneh  tranalaiioDs  and 
Bumnuirics.  At  flnt  the  inlhienee  of  Cardinal  d'Oawt 
and  of  Dtt  Perron  put  off  the  oondemnation  of  his 
wvMrk  at  Rome,  but  m  1609  to  De  Thou's  great  sorrow 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  pronoinu  e.!  .i>;:iin8t  it. 
The  ParU  mmt  of  Paris  replied  by  condi  iniiing  Car- 
dinal Belliirniinc's  book  on  the  power  of  tin-  jx  In 
luB  work  De  Thou  commits  errors  of  fa<:t  an<l  of  ap- 
preraatiion.  In  his  judgment  of  Mary  Stuart,  for  ex- 
ample,  he  is  too  often  iniSuenced  by  BuchanaOi  aa  im- 
paononed  enemv  of  the  queen's  memory.  But  suefa 
aa  it  is  his  work  has  a  cert^iin  value;  Bossuct  often 
made  use  of  it  in  liis  "  Histoire  des  variations",  and  he 
■peaks  of  Da  IboB  aa  a         anthor,  a  faitfafol  his- 


In  1620  were  published  his  "Memoirs"  in  Latin: 
ttmr  eovor  the  period  l)etween  1553  and  1601  and  are 
an  unportant  source  for  the  religious  and  ^rary  his- 
tory of  the  period.  Some  ^Titers  have  clairnefl  that 
his  friend,  Nicolas  Rigault,  was  their  chief  inithor. 
The  cldcMt  son  of  Jacquej*-Augu.'*te  d'  'l  lu'U.  I  r:ui«,i)i>i- 
Auguste  de  Thou  (1607-42),  wan  beheaded  at  the 
OOsamand  oif  Bididieu  for  having  kept  secret  the  con- 
nliaqr  betwaoi  GiM»>MarB  and  the  fjpaniarda.  The 
ubrary  eoHeeted  by  JaeinMa-Anpwte  was  famoos^ 
was  open  to  scholars  .'uui  forefaPMrs.  In  will  T)e 
Thou  appointed  Pierre  DupuySw  children V  librarian. 
The  library  remained  in  the  family  until  l(iSO  when  it 
was  bought  alnx>flt  entin'ly  by  I'resident  de  Menara 
and  in  tne  eighteenth  century  passed  to  the  Rohan 
Boa))«a  fain%.  It  then  contained  12,729  works. 
SnoeesslTB  eatdlogiMa  pabliBbed  during  the  aeven- 
teenth  century  are  TBff  knporlaiit  UbUopi^ihiaal 


ducunients. 

I'  V  riN.  F.l^ir      Df  Thou  (V&ns.  ;  DCntzer.  Dt  Thou'*  Le- 

b*n,  Hikn/tm  u.  hi»ton*cJu  Kuiut  (IMnuatadt.  1837):  Hamuws, 
U  uat»Uut4»  TkoH  tttm  dmimlwHb  !■>  «illlMMiMM|M, 

Gmmmim  Gotau. 

Thou,  Nicolas  de,  Bishop  of  Chartres, uncle  of  the 
historian  Jacque.i-.\ugustc  de  Thou,  b.  at  Paris,  1528: 
d.  :it  \'illehon,  Ft  Nov.,  l.'iOS.  He  became  a  oanon  of 
the  cathedral  of  Paris  in  \  'A7,  and  Bi.shop  of  Chartres 
by  *  Bull  of  8  April,  1573.  His  antipathv  for  the 
Leacpe,  shured  by  his  brother.  President  Chhstqphe 
de  thou  (1608-82),  made  the  bUK»^a  poiitioB  diffi- 
cult when  the  people  of  Chartres,  who  were  devoted 
to  the  I^giie,  shut  their  gates  (17  Jan.,  1689)  to  the 
troojts  of  Hi  nry  III,  suhsi>quently  welromefl  the  Due 
de  Mayenne,  and  reeognized  the  aged  Cardinal  de 
Bourbon  as  king.  Nicolas  df  Thou  temporized,  and 
an  20  April,  1591,  received  in  his  palace  Henry  of 
Navarre,  the  future  Henry  IV.  On  21  Sept .,  159 1 ,  he 
attendeo  the  assembly  of  bishops  which  declared 
"null,  uniust  and  suggested  by  the  malice  of  the  ene* 
mies  of  France"  Gregory  XIV's  Bull  of  exrnmmuni- 
cation  against  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  on  2.5  .July,  1593, 
he  assisted  at  Henry  IV's  abjuration  in  St  -Denis. 
As  Beims  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  Due  de  May- 
emQi Chartres  was  the  city  i  h<K'«  n  for  the  coronation. 
To  «aa  the  di^puta  with'  Baoaud  da  Beauna.  Aiehp 


bishop  of  Bourges,  who  had  Just  been  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Sena  and  who  claimed  the  honour  of  anoint- 
ing tlM  king,  de  Thou  by  a  akilf ui  move  had  himaetf 
appointed  by  Ae  AfehbMiep  of  Rdma  aa  Us  repn- 

sentative  and  was  thus  rommis.>;ionefl  to  proceed  with 
the  coronation.  In.stead  of  the  Sainte  Ampoule  there 
I  rdught  from  Tours  a  miraculou.s  oil  i)re.served  in 
the  Abbey  of  Marmoutier.  The  anointing  took  place 
27  Feb.,  1594,  and  the  next  day  Nicolas  de  Thou 
bestowed  on  the  Idng  the  Collar  of  the  Order  ol  tha 
Holv  Ghost.  He  left  various  pastoral  wtitiiw  and* 
book  entitled  "C^T^monics  observ'<?€s  au  sam  at 
oouronnement  d'Henri  IV,  roi  de  France". 

HiiiWwii.  Chmtrm  (Pub.  1878). 

Georoes  Gotav. 

Tbraa  Chi^ttan.— The  Three  Chi^iters  (rafe 
n^OsMi)  were  impositions  anathematiang:  (1)  um 
person  and  writings  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia; 
(2)  certain  writings  of  Theodoret  of  Cyrus;  (3)  the 
letter  of  Ibas  to  Maris,  .^t  a  very  early  stage  of  the 
controversy  the  ineriminate<l  writings  themselves 
came  to  be  spoken  of  fts  the  "Three  Chapters".  In 
oonsequenoe  those  who  refused  to  anathematise  these 
writinjiwei'e  said  to  defend  the  Three  Chaptent;  and, 
vice  versa,  those  who  anathematised  them,  to  oon* 
demn  the  Three  Chapters.  Thus,  that  most  impor- 
tant work,  the  "Defen.^io  trium  capitulorum"  by 
Facundus,  Bishop  of  Hcriniane,  was  an  attack  on  the 
anathematization  of  the  writings  of  Theodore,  etc. 
The  history  of  the  controversy  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods:  the  first  ending  with  the  arrival  of 
Vifdliua  al  Comstantinorie;  the  aeeood  vrith  his  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Seoond  Oouneil  of  Oonstanthiople  in 
which  the  Three  Chapters  were  condemne*!;  the  third 
with  the  final  healing  of  the  schism.^  in  the  West 
cjui.'^fHl  liy  the  pupal  ratification  of  the  aforesaid  coun- 
cil. We  shall  treat  ven'  cursorily  of  the  8e<x)nd  and 
third  periods,  referring  tne  reader  for  fuller  details  to 
the  artieka  on  the  oounoi],  Felagins  I,  Felagiua  II, 
aBdVigifiaB. 

At  the  end  of  543  or  the  beginning  of  r>14  an  edict 
was  i.ssue<l  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  in 
which  the  Three  Chapters  were  anathematised.  .Ins- 
tinian's  purpose  was  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the 
Mbnophysites  to  the  Church.  These  h««tic8  ac- 
cused the  Qiurch  of  Nestorianism,  and,  when  assured 
that  Nestorius  was  regarded  as  a  heretic,  pointed  to 
the  writings  of  his  teacher  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
which  were  quite  as  incorrect  ,  and  yet  had  never  been 
condemned.  They  added  that  Theodoret,  the  friend 
and  defender  of  Nestorius,  hiid  been  restored  to  his 
see  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  and  that  the  epi.stle 
of  Jam  had  even  been  treated  as  iiannless  by  the 
couneiL  It  was  sincerely  hoped  by  Justinian  that 
wlien  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  council  had 
been  removed,  the  Monophysites  might  be  induced  to 
accept  the  deci.sion.s  of  tne  council  and  the  letters  of 
St.  I>eo,  which  they  now  insisted  on  misinterpreting 
in  a  Nestorian  sense,  .V.-*  a  temporal  nder  he  wished 
to  heal  religious  divisions  which  threatened  the  se- 
curity of  the  empire,  and  as  a  good  amateur  theologiaa 
he  was  probably  rather  pleased  with  himself  at  being 
able  to  lay  his  finger  upon  what  sacmad  to  him  an 
important  omission  on  the  part  of  theCoimcil  of  Ch.nl- 
cetion.  Hut  upright  as  he  was,  he  was  really  tieing 
engituMTi'd  by  r)rit:''rii-ts  who  were  desirous  of  c'-mp- 
ing  his  attention.  (For  Justinian's  campaign  against 
the  Origenists  see  XI,  311 .)  Evagrius(Hist.  eccl.,  IV. 
scviii)  telb  ua  that  ThepdoruB  AacidaB,  the  leader  of 
theOrigenfats,  eameto  JTuatlulaii  who  waa  eonsalting 
about  further  niensure*i  apninst  the  Ongenists,  and 
raised  the  question  of  the  I  hree  Chapters  to  divert 
the  attention  of  the  ejupfTor,  Arrr,riiiti^  1  >  Lihi  ratus 
(Breviarium,  c.  24)  A^cidas  wished  to  take  his  revi 
on  the  memory  of  Theodore  of  Mmieuestia, 
viittai  mneh  againat  Onnm:  and  findinr 
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peror  engaged  upon  a  trmUBe  witidi  ww  to  Muvopi  • 

8e<;t  of  Monophysitcs  known  as  tho  Arcjihnli,  stic- 
gestod  !i  more  exptilit iuus  plan.  If  tlic  wntinjjM  of 
Thfoilore  fmd  thi'  opistlc  of  Iban  were  anathematized, 
the  Council  of  Chiilotnlon  being  thus  revised  and  ex- 
IMiKated  (Synoduts  .  .  .  rotractata  et  expurgata) 
would  no  loDiBr  b«  •  stumbling  block  to  the  Mono- 
phyntcB.  liie  adndKionfi,  quoted  by  FMmndia 
?Dcf.,  1.2;  IV,  4),  made  by  Doinilian.  Rishnp  of  An- 
cyra,  to  Viftilius,  tell  the  Hunie  ntory  of  nil  Origenist 
intrigue. 

The  lending  Eastern  bishojw  were  coerced,  after  a 
short  re>ti.st!ince,  into  subscribmg.  Mennas,  Patriarch 
of  Oonstsatiiiople,  fint  protested  that  to  sign  was  to 
oonciwim  the  OooneD  or  Ghaleedon,  and  then  jridded 

on  the  (liirtinrt  tmderstanding,  as  he  told  Stephen  the 
Romiin  aiH>crisariu8  at  Constantinople,  th.'it  his  sub- 
scription should  be  returned  to  him  if  the  .\j)ostolic 
See  dis^>provcd  of  it.  Stephen  and  Dacius,  Bishop 
of  Milan,  who  was  then  at  Constantinople,  broke  on 
flmUHH^Mirtii  with  hiia.  Mennas  had  next  to  coerce 
Ms  salfraaans.  They  also  yielded,  but  lodged  protests 
with  Stephen  to  be  transmitted  to  the  pope,  in  which 
they  declare*  1  that  they  acted  under  compulsion. 
PJphruini,  Patriarch  of  .Alexandria;  n-si.strd,  tlion 
yielded  and  sent  a  messiigc  to  Vigilius,  who  wiiH  in 
Bio^y,  affirming  that  he  ha<l  signed  under  compulsion. 
Zoilns.  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Peter.  Bishop  of 
Jenisalem,  made  a  like  resistance  and  then  yielded 
(Facundus,  "Def.",  IV,  4).  Of  the  other  bishopa, 
those  who  subscribed  were  rewarded,  those  who  re> 
fused  were  deposed  or  ha<l  to  "ronceul  themselves" 
(Liboratus,  "Brev.",  24;  rucumiuH,  "Def.",  II,  3 
and  "Cont.  Moc.".  in  G.iUandi^  XI,  813).  While  the 
resistance  of  the  Greek-speakmg  bbhojM  collap8c<l, 
the  Latin,  even  those  like  Dacius  of  Milan  and 
Faoundus,  who  were  then  at  Constantinople,^  stood 
firm.  Their  general  attitude  is  represented  in  two 
letters  still  extant.  The  first  is  from  an  .\frican 
bishop  namcil  Fontianus,  in  which  he  entreat*  the 
emperor  to  withdraw  the  Thrw  Chapters  on  the 

Kund  that  their  condemnation  struck  at  Chalcedon. 
e  other  is  that  of  tha  CSarthaginian  deacon,  Fer- 
randus:  his  opinion  m  •  moat  learned  canoniai  was 
asked  by  the  Rtman  deaeoiw  Pelagius  (afterwaidi 
pope,  at  this  time  a  strong  deft-iuicr  of  the  Three 
Chapters)  and  .\iiatoliu8.  He  f:u^l<  unl  on  the  epistle 
of  Ibas — if  this  wio  received  at  Chalcfnion,  to  anathe- 
matize it  now  was  to  condemn  the  council.  An  evoi 
stronger  use  of  the  benevolence  of  the  council  towaidi 
tMp  epistle  was  made  by  Faettndua  at  one  of  the  eon- 
fereoeea  hdd  by  VigiliuB  before  Ite  issned  h»  "Jadi- 
catum".  He  wishe<l  it  to  ])rfitcct  the  memory  of 
Theodore  of  .Mop.Huestia  beraiisf  Iha.s  had  spoken  of 
him  in  terms  of  commend  it  i<>n  (("out.  Moc.loc.  <Mt.). 
When  in  January,  647,  X  i^ilius  arnvefl  at  Constanti- 
Mple  while  Italy,  Africa,  Sardinia.  Sicilv,  and  the 
eonntriee  of  U^oum  and  Hellas  through  which  he 
journeyed  were  up  In  arms  against  the  condenmatfcm 
of  the  Three  Chapters,  it  was  clear  that  the  Creek- 
speaking  bishops  as  a  whole  were  not  prepared  to 
withstand  the  emi)eror. 

With  rc)iard  to  the  merit**  of  the  controversy,  theo- 
logical  errors  and,  in  the  case  of  Theodore,  very  seri- 
ous ones,  were  to  be  found  in  the  incriminatea  writ- 
ings (Theodore  was  practically  a  Nestorian  before 
Nest  onus);  the  mistakes  of  Theodoret  and  Iba-i  were 
chiefly  but  not  wholly  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
St.  Cyril's  language.  Yet  these  errors  even  when  ad- 
mitted did  not  make  the  question  of  their  condemna- 
tion an  ea«y  one.  There  were  no  g(XHl  precedents  for 
thus  dealing  harshly  with  the  memory  of  men  who 
had  <iied  in  the  peace  of  the  Church.  St.  Cs^prian, 
as  Facundus  argued  ("Cont.  Moc.",  in  dallandi,  X, 
815),  had  erred  about  the  rebaptisra  of  heretics,  yet 
no  one  wimM  dream  of  anathematizing  him.  The 
condemnation  was  not  demanded  to  cnuh  a  heraqr. 


ImttoeoiiiffiatalMwfleawlioiwwfaBpi^^ 

of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Both  Ibas  and  TliM>- 
doret  had  been  deprive<l  of  their  bLHliopricti  by  (icr»— 
tics,  and  ha<l  been  reston-d  by  the  Holv  Si.  umi  thp 
Council  of  Chalcedon  on  iinathematismg  Nei^toriu.s. 
Yet  the  council  had  their  writings befoiw it,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  eputle  of  Ibas^-things  wera  aaid  which 
eonld  easily  be  eonatmed  into  an  approval  of  it.  Alt 
tiin  made  the  condemnation  look  lin  an  oUiqwo  btow 
at  St.  Lf"0  and  Chalcedon. 

Tlic  mattt-r  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Latins,  Vigilius  among  them,  were  for  the 
most  part  ignorant  of  Greek  md  therefore  uiiuble  to 
judge  the  incriminated  writingi  for  tiiemaelves.  Peii^ 
gius  II  in  his  third  epistle  to  Efiaa,  probably  drawn 
up  by  St.  Oregory  the  Great,  a.•^c^ibe8  all  the  trouble 
to  Uiis  ignorance.    All  they  had  to  go  upon  was  the 

fienejal  attitude  of  the  l  athers  of  Chalcedon.  These 
acts  should  be  remembered  in  judging  the  conduct  of 
Vigilius.  He  came  to  Constantinople  in  a  very  reso- 
lute frame  of  mind,  and  his  first  step  wa.s  to  excomnw- 
nicate  Mennas.  But  he  must  have  felt  the  groond 
was  being  cut  from  under  his  feet  when  he  was  sup- 
plied witn  translations  of  some  of  the  worwt  pa-ssuites 
m  the  writings  of  Theo<lorf,  In  .'>4s  h.  i^-^ucd  his 
"Judicatum"  in  which  the  Three  Chapters  were  c<m- 
demne<l,  and  then  temporarily  withdrew  it  when  the 
storm  it  raised  showed  how  ill-prepared  the  Latins 
were  for  it.  Next  he  and  Justinian  a^eed  to  a  gen- 
eral QOuncU  in  which  Vigilius  pledssed  himself  to  bring 
about  the  condemnation  of  the  Three  Chapters,  it 
being  undersf^Kxl  that  the  emperor  should  t:tke  no 
further  steps  till  the  council  shoulii  be  arranged.  The 
emperor  broke  his  i)leiige  bv  is-suinR  a  fresh  eilict  con- 
demning the  Chapters.  Vigilius  h:ui  twice  to  take 
sanctuary,  first  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  n  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Euphemia  at  Chalcedon,  from  which 
he  issued  an  Encyclical  to  the  whole  Church  describing 
the  treatment  lie  had  receive*!.  Then  an  agreement 
was  patched  up  luid  Vigilius  agree<l  to  a  general  coun- 
cil but  soon  withdrew  his  a.s8rnt  N(  \  crthcleKs,  the 
council  was  held,  and,  after  refii.sing  to  accent  the 
"CouitUtom"  of  VigiUus  (sec  VloiLTOS,  roPc), 
It  then  oondemned  the  Three  ChatMn.  Vmaify 
Vigilius  succumbed,  confirmed  the  eonnefl,  and  waa 

set  free.  liut  he  filed  before  r(  achinj:  Italy,  leaving 
his  HUccft«*or  Peliigius  the  ta.sk  of  licilinn  with  the 
schisms  in  the  UY«t.  Tlic  mo.-t  enduring  of  these 
were  thosp  of  Aquiieia  and  Milan.  The  latter  came 
to  an  end  when  FIranUs  the  adiiniatieal  bishop,  died 
about  581. 

OnancAi.  Sounm. — ^The  WTitiii««  of  FACViroDS  la  PX^ 
LXVII.  637-878.  Galuandi.  XI.  661-821:  FnuiEirrtCi  Fra- 
KASottn,  BpiM.  VI  in  P.L..  LXVII.  Oaj-uutoi.  XI;  Libkratts. 
Brrnanumia  P.l...  LXVIII.  Masb:.  IX  (Florrncc.  17.W).  65»- 
7<lO,  Oallavdi,  XII;  Postiavi  r,  Kpiitt.  in  /'  /,..  LXVI.  1»5; 
HaUWUUI,  Coneilia,  III.  The  Chrmieon  oi  VicTOB  Ttniu- 
KUtun  i*  eontaiaed  in  P.L.,  LXVIII,  957  mtn.,  «ad  OAtAUtm, 
XII ;  thii  u  e^Metklly  valuaU*  for  the  hiatory  of  the  mpprMrfSB 
of  the  schum  in  Africa.  For  the  arhiam  in  Italy  the  most  Im- 
portant rfocumenta  are  certain  epiatlcv  of  Pelajdus  I.  Pelacius  II, 
unil  ."^1.  ClrfRorj'  the  Great.  For  edition-i  «>c  Pblaojck  1.  Pop«; 
I'MMiii  H  II,  Pope;  Greoort  I  (thbGrbati.  Saint  Purr. 

UK.NKRAL  LiTKSATirBK. — OooBMMB,  VigiU  (<  P^a*  in  Rn. 
dm  ^fiML  kut.  (October.  im4):  HBma,  HitU  •!  0>»  Ckwh 
Cimneila,  tr.  Ciabk.  IV  (Bdinbuwi.  IMS).  239  iriim  aim 
abundant  referenrpn  to  oI<wir  lit<^ture  of  the  subject  will  befoaad; 
Chapman.  Ttir  fir»t  Eiohl  Gtnrrnl  Council*  (I^ondon),  48-59: 
DcnriKH,  QrtgortI  f*<  Grrat;  Mann.  lArm  nf  tht  I'optt  in  iKr 
tnrly  MuidU  Aaa,  I,  pt.  i  (I.on(i«n,  1902);  Hni>oKiN«,  lUtJv  ana 
A«r  /n«Hi«r*,  IV.  V.  VI;  Okmar.  UUt.  oj  Humr  and  tht  Pept»  in 
Ms  JfWb  iU^  I  (Loiitei  1U1>. 

F.  J.  Bacchus. 

Three  RiTen,  Diocese  or  (TnipxrvLKNENsis), 
fonned  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Quebec,  to  which  it  is 
now  auftagan,  founded  on  8  June,  1852.  The  diocese 
at  first  eompriiad  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  St.  I>aw- 
renoe,  the  Counties  of  Champhun  and  of  St.  Maurice 
— the  County  of  Maskinong6  oeing  at  that  time  a  part 
of  the  County  of  St.  Maurice;  on  the  southern  hank, 
the  Counties  of  Yamaska,  Niookt,  Drununond,  and 
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twenty-four  townships  in  the  County  of  Sherbrooke. 
Later  on,  this  territory  was  divided,  especially  for  the 
erection  of  the  Diocese  of  Shcrbroofce  and  of  the 
Vicariate-A|)08tolic  of  Fontiac.  Lastly,  in  July 
1885,  all  tlic  parishes  c»f  the  southern  shore  wcTe 
erected  into  the  Diocese  of  Nicolet.  It  now  cornpriscfl 
forty-three  parishes  and  eight  missions.  The  Catho- 
lic population  is  84,000;  non-Catholic  800,  of  whom 
tiOO  are  Protestant*. 

The  first  bishop,  Mfcr.  Thomas  Cooke,  died  in  1870 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mgr.  Ix)uiH-Fran5oi8  I^fl^chc, 
administrator  of  the  dioce.se  from  1869  to  1898,  ye^r 
of  his  death.  ^\gf-  F.-X.  Cloutier  is  the  present  and 
third  Bishop  of  Three  Rivers:  born  at  Ste-Genevidve 
de  Batiscan,  Champlain,  Queoec,  2  November,  1848 
he  was  onlained  priest,  22  September,  1872,  appointed 
Bishop  of  Three  Rivers,  8  May,  1899,  and  con.se- 
cratecf  on  25  July  following  by  Mgr.  L.-N.  Wgin, 
Archbishop  of  Quebec.  The  diocese  contains  100 
secular  pncst.s ;  1  convent  of  Francisrjin  Fathers;  1 
house  of^ Oblate  Fathers j  10  schools  of  brothers;  com- 
mercial colleges,  academics,  etc.,  4  under  the  direction 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  3  under  the 
direction  of  the  Brothers  of  Chri.stian  Instruction, 
2  under  the  direction  of  the  Brothers  of  St.  Gabriel,  1 
under  the  direction  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Sacred 
Heart.  There  is  also  a  juniorate  in  cliarge  of  the 
Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction. 

The  institutes  of  women  are:  Ursulincs,  7  convents; 
Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre-Dame,  2  con- 
vents; Sisters  of  the  Assumption,  4  convents;  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  1  convent;  Gray  Nuns  of  the 
Cross,  1  convent;  Daughters  of  Jesus,  2  apnvoDtSj  4 


kindergarten  for  boys  and  13  schools  fo^  prls  ai\i  .  it  ^qod^wjth  Arms 
boys;  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Providence,iw|llj;  ^  OTt.  '  and'S  a  ■  baick; 


colour  as  the  bishop's  vestments,  but  not  of  cloth  of 
gold,  unless  the  bishop  should  be  a  cardinal.  The 
throne  can  be  surinounttHl  by  a  biildarhino  only  when 
there  is  a  baldachino  above  the  altiir,  or  when  the 
altar  has  a  ciborium  altar  over  it.  When  in  another 
diocese,  a  bishop  can  only  use  the  throne  by  virtue  of  a 
letter  of  dispensation  from  the  diocesan  bishop. 
Should  a  cardinal  be  present,  the  bishop  must  yield 
the  throne  to  the  cardinal  and  u.se  a  faldistorium 

[)laced  on  the  Go.spel  side  of  the  altar,  that  is,  a  four- 
egged  faldstool  with  arms.  Auxiliary  bishops  must 
always  use  afal/iislorium.  Ahlx>t«  have  the  right  to  a 
throne  in  their  own  churches,  but  thia  throne  can  only 
have  two  steps 
leading  to  it,  and 
cannot  have  a  bal- 
dachino over  it. 

Time  has  made 
no  essential 
changes  in  the 
epi8Cf>pal  cathedra. 
At  different  pe- 
riods, especially  in 
the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centu- 
ries, the  throne 
had  the  form  of  a 
faldUtorium,  but 
as  a  rule  it  always 
showed  the  ancient 
chanicteristic  type 
trf  a  SCAT,  secured 
,',t|Q  '.^h^  4j>ot  w*ere 


EnrM'oi'AL  Tiikom:,  vith  Mdmah-  Dtc- 
ulUTloN,  C'Hfnm  or  .S.  Clsakeu 
IN  Faijitio,  Komf. 
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phanages,  2  boarding-schools  for  girls,  4  astlums,  and  some  height.  The 
1  hospital;  Dominican  Sisters  of  the  Ho^'  Rosary,  modifications  jlhat 
1  orphanage,  they  also  have  charge  of  2  r^ligiqus  iiv  it  underwent,  in 
Htitutiona;  Sisters  Adorers  of  the  Preciou4  Blood,  ^,  ^  t-h«;  xsiHiT»e[  of 
monastery.  1  '   time  resultcfl  W)lely  from  the  changes  in  the  style 

The  churches,  mostly  all  of  them  remodeBed,  are  re-  of  the  art,  and  were  therefore  merely  conventional, 
markable  in  structure  and  in  size.  The  cathtdral;  TKe"epr8£of)aI  throne  in  the  pre-Carlovingian  period 
erected  in  1854,  and  restored  in  19<M,  is  a  magnificent    has  been  already  treated  in  the  article  Cathedra. 


monument  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  schools  in 
each  parish  are  numerous  and  well  conducted.  The 
Seminary  of  Three  Rivers,  founded  in  1860,  has  a 
Yearly  attendance  of  300  students.  Religious  and 
benevolent  societies  are  numerous  and  flouri.shing. 
The  diocese  has  alan  literary  circles,  Young  Men  s 
.'Associations,  savings'  banks,  parochial  libraries,  and 
temperance  wcieties. 

N.  March  AND. 

Three  Witnesses.  See  John,  Epistles  or  Saint. 

Throndhjem.    Sec  Trondbjeu. 

Throne  (Lat.  thronus,  calhedra,  sedes  episcopalis) , 
the  scat  the  bishop  lises  when  not  engaged  at  the 
altar.  If  the  altar  stands  near  the  entrance  to  the 
choir,  then,  according  to  the  "Ca?remoniale  episco- 
ponim",  the  thnme  is  to  be  placed  at  the  apex  of  the 
apHe  in  the  centre  of  the  stalls  of  the  cjuions  that  join 
it  to  the  right  and  left.  If,  however,  the  altar  is 
placed  close  to  the  wall  of  the  apse,  or  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  this  wall,  the  throne  must  be  placed  on 
the  Gospel  side  of  the  choir.  According  to  the  "Cie- 
remoniaJe  episcoporum"  the  throne  is  to  be  made  in 
modum  cathedr<r  el  throni  immobilis  (in  the  fa.shion  of 
an  immovable  chair  or  throne)  such  as  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  many  old  churches.  Consenuently  an  or- 
dinary chair,  used  temporarily  or  only  for  the  mo- 
ment, does  not  suffice  as  the  throne  of  a  bishop. 
Further  directions  are  forma  jrrctalia  el  suhlimu,  that 
is,  the  chair  must  have  a  high  back  and  arms,  and  be 
raised  above  the  flof^r  so  that  three  steps  lejid  up  to  it. 
The  Rteps  are  to  be  cfivered  by  a  carp«*t,  the  throne 
itaelf  is  to  have  spread  over  it  a  silk  cover  of  the  same 


Other  examples  of  the  same  era  are  the  throne  at 
Naples  in  the  Church  of  St.  Januarius,  and  the  one  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Saniti;  at  Rome  in 
San  Pietro  in  Vinooli,  San  Gregorio  in  CeUo,  San 
Aleswandro,  in  the  Via  Nomentana;  at  Ravenna,  in 
San  Apollinare  Nuovo,  besides  ♦)ther  thn)nc8  that  are 
in  part  ancient  stools,  esiM>cialIy  stools  for  the  bath. 
Thrones  belonging  to  the  Nliddle  Ages  and  the  twelfth 
century  are  to  be  found  at  Canossa,  Bari,  in  the  grotto 
church  of  Monte  Gargano,  in  St.  Emmeram  at  Ratis- 
bon,  in  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmcdin  and  in  San  Cle- 
mente  at  Rome.  Excellent  examples  of  thirteenth- 
centur>'  thrones  are  those  in  the  Churches  of  San 
Cesario,  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  and  San  Lorenzo 
fuori  le  mura,  at  Rome.  There  are  siirprisingly  few 
thrones  of  the  late  medieval  period  still  in  existence. 
Episcopal  thrones  that  Jire  or  were  surmounted  bjr  a 
structure  similar  to  a  baldachino  are  those  at  Tor- 
cello.  Grado,  and  Augsburg.  That  as  early  as  the 
eighth  or  ninth  centur>-  the  thn)ne  did  not  always 
stand  at  the  anex  of  the  apse,  but  was  also  placed  to 
the  right  of  tne  altar,  is  evident  fmm  the  Roman 
"Ordines"  of  that  era.  However,  what  may  have 
been  less  usual  at  that  period  became  from  the  twelfth 
centur>'  customar>',  because  it  became  usual  to  place 
the  altar  near  the  wall  of  the  apse,  and  also  to  place  a 
reredos  upon  the  table,  at  lea-st  on  feiLst  days. 

Car.  epiteop.,  I.  xii.  10;  riii,  1  wjq.:  Thalhofkii.  LiturvH,  I 
(Freiburx,  1883);  LBCutnrQ  in  Cabrol.  Dtcl.d'areh.  ehril., 
Chain  epitcopaU  ;  ae«  bibli.  to  Cathedra. 

Joseph  Braun, 

Thuburbo  MintiS,  a  titular  see  in  Africa  Procon- 
Bularis.  suffragan  of  Carthago.  Thuburbo  Minusismen- 
tioned  in  the"  Itinerar.  Antonin.",  44,  and  the"  Tabula 
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FWltinger.  It  is  to-<lay  Tcbourba,  a  city  of  2500  in- 
habltanta.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medjerda  (ancient 
BamdM}.  21  mileB  by  nilway  west  of  Tunis.  Situ- 
ated on  a  fdn,  tb4  dty  proper  occupies  only  a  part  of 
the  anrirnt  ftite.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tuo'  by  tht'  Andaliisian  Moors.  The  Roman  amphi- 
theatre W!i8  f  t  ill  -it  luiiiin^  lit  the  end  of  tho  sevrntt-onth 
century,  when  it  \v;us  'li/stroyed  in  onliT  to  build  ii 
bridge-  It  was  at  Thuburbo  Minus  that  the  illu«tri- 
mu  martyrs  St.  Ferpetua  and  St.  FcUcitas  with  their 
eompanknu  were  aireated.  The  two  bishops  of  this 
city  of  whom  we  know  anything  are:  Victor,  present 
at  the  Conference  of  Carthage  (411),  where  he  had  as 
hisroni])i>t  itor  t  he  Doiiat  ist  Nfaxiniiruia;andGermanuB, 
who  signed  (646)  tlie  letter  of  the  bishops  of  the  pro- 
consulate to  the  Patriarch  Paul  of  Const  ant  in()i)lc 
■gainst  the  Monothelitea.  Thuburbo  Maius,  anotlx-r 
m^rarie  of  Africa  Prooonsulans,  was  a  Roman  col- 
ony the  full  name  of  which  was  Julia  Aurelia  Commoda 
Thuburbo  Majus.  Its  many  ruins  may  be  seen  at 
Ilcnshir  Kiwhiit,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oued  Melian 
about  34  miles  south  of  Tebourba.  It  is  the  country 
of  St.  Servus  (7  Deoember,  Ronuui  Martyrolofo^),  who 
•uffered  for  tne  Faith  under  Genseric  and  Huneric. 
Four  of  its  bishops  are  known  :Sedatus,  present  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage,  256;  Faustus,  at  the  Council  of 
Aries,  314;  Cyprianus,  at  the  Conference  of  Carthage, 
411,  with  his  competitor,  the  DonatiHt,  Rufirius; 
BencnatujB,  exile*!  bv  Huneric,  484.  It  is  iimjossible 
to  deeide  to  which  of  tht-.se  two  cities  belongs  the  great 
number  of  nuutyis,  known  eqwciaUy  by  the  "Mar- 
tyrologium  SeronymiHiiiin"  m  hwriag  Mltasd  at 
Thuburbo. 
Tovuam,  OhtgraphU  dt  fA/Hfim  sMMmmm 

8. 

niUCga,  titular  .ICC  of  Xiimidia,  p<'rhaps  the  Numi- 
dian  fortress  of  Tocai  mentioned  about  305  B.  c.  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (XX,  v,  4).  King  Masinissa  prob- 
ably captured  Thugga  from  Carthage  in  the  second 
oenturv  b.  c.  A  pagus  under  Cbmdhis  I,  Thugga  w.^-s 
dependent  on  the  Roman  cf)Iony  of  Carthage.  IJnder 
Marcus  .Aurolius  it  included  a  pagus  and  a  cifitas; 
S<'ptimius  Srvcrus  erected  it  into  the  munirinitiin, 
Septimianum  AureUum  liber um  Thugxai  which  >>e- 
flttiiM  »  colony  in  261  under  Gallian.  JiimBian  built 
  •  (Pro- 


wUcfa  is  still  pai\Jy  | 
eopius.  "De  adlfleBs".  VI,  5).  "nie  existenee  of  % 


m  fortress 

MUS. 

pagus  and  a  cinlns  rxpfaiii'^  why  there  were  two  bish 


ops,  Saturniniis  and  Iloiioratus,  who  tissi.sttHj  at  the 
dfjunci!  of  Carthivge  in  2.56.  A  Donatist  bi.shop,  Pas- 
chasius,  went  to  the  Council  of  Carthage  in  411. 
TlugiaiBaoir  Dou^a,  a  village  of  Tunis,  famous  for 
ito  rauu^  amoiut  which  are  the  temple  of  the  Capitol 
boflk  mder  mnoB  Aiifdiiu,  a  tneatrc,  three  tri- 
onqplnl  mim,  Bonian  iwenvoli,  and  n  Punie 
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Thugut,  JoHANN  Amadbub  Franz  db  Pacla,  Aus- 
statesman,  b.  at  Line,  31  March,  1736;  d.  at 


Vioma,  28  May,  1818.  He  was  the  son  of  a  pay- 
master of  the  imperial  army.  Johann  Thugut.  Until 
the  time  of  his  grandfather  the  family  name  was  writ- 
ten "Thunichtgut".  Although  b.aptizc<i  Johann 
Amadeufl,  Thugut  was  ca.lled  thnninh  life  Franz.  \ 
great  many  mythical  ntorics  arc  told  of  hi.s  childhood, 
such  as  the  fctUowing.  One  day  Maria  Theresa  found 
an  abandoned  infant  on  the  steps  of  the  Hofburg  at 
\lenna,  had  fitrtmpainiftn  on  ik  and  named  the  infant 
"Thugut".  Aaraier  tale  ivttteB  that  the  empress 
while  crossing  the  Danube  to  Maria-Taferl  w;is  at- 
tracted by  the  Large  eyes  of  the  boy  who  etctTcd  the 
boat.    She  was  told  that  he  wan  a  fDundlini;,  a  ^mmkI- 

for-notfaing  {Thunvtehtnut).  The  truth  is  that  Maria 


Theresa,  on  account  of  the  sorvircs  of  the  father,  had 
the  boy  (Nlticatcd  at  the  acadi my  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages that  liad  just  been  opened.  In  1754  Thugut 
ento^  the  ittijx  rial  scrvicCi  first  as  a  translator  at 
Constantinople.  Kaiinita  nraieed  hii  lingiiiatie  know!- 
edge  and  abffi^  and  made  him  8<<«n«tary  of  the  state 
chancery.  While  here  he  accopt<'<I  an  atiniial  inc«">me 
of  13,000  Uvrcs  from  Louis  X\'  ;us  a  M-crct  ligent  of 
I'rancc.  He  still  received  the  same  pcn.si(»n  from 
France  when  secretary  from  1769  of  the  Austrian 
embassy  at  Constantinople.  In  1771,  at  the  rrqueik 
of  Kauniti,  lie  was  raieed  to  the  ranks  xd  ttie  lower 
nobility  on  aoouuut  of  his  nentonow  BCFnoea. 
Joseph  II  greatly  desired  to  obtain  the  I'rovince  of 
Bukovina,  fus  this  would  mak«>  a  cimncMon  botween 
Galicia  and  Transylvania.  Thugut  persuaded  the 
Turkish  Grovemmcnt  in  1775  to  cede  the  pro\'ince. 
To  reward  hbtt  Tliugut  was  made  a  FnUmr  or  baron. 
During  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  aunnrawpn  Mam 
Theresa  employed  Thugut  to  negotiate  with  nred> 
erick  the  Great,  but  the  negotiations  led  to  nolldnfr 
His  employTDcnts  varied  greatly  during  the  re^pi  of 
Joseph  II.  Durinn  tlic  y  ar-i  17S0-S.T  he  was  Am- 
bas8iidor  at  Warsitw,  and  during  1787-89,  Ambassador 
at  Napli  in  the  intervening  years  he  had  an  otficuU 
position  at  Parts  where  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  Mirabeau  and  I>afayctt«. 

Emperor  Francis  II  first  used  Thugut  as  a  militaiy 
diplomat  in  Belgium,  and  finally  in  1794,  after  the 
death  of  Prince  Kaunitz,  appointeil  him  mitii.~tpr  of 
foreign  affairs.  While  holding  this  oflice  liis  aim  was 
to  check  the  growth  of  Prussia's  power,  .and  to  subdue 
the  wild  forces  of  the  French  Revolution.  Austria 
was  to  beoome  a  well-rounded,  oompnot  iriiole.  Con- 
sequently, after  the  unfortunate  ooeumneeB  in  Bel- 
gium, which  was  too  far  from  AtiBtria  to  be  easQy  held 
and  ruled,  ho  soucht  to  obtain  compensation  m  the 
Third  Partition  of  Poland  and  in  Italy.  In  1795  he 
w;is  able  to  make  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty 
with  Russia  that  opened  the  way  for  Austria  to  gain 
Bosnia,  a  part  of  Servia,  and  the  territories  on  the 
Venetian  ooast.  AtthenanMttane^dnrinjtthenapotiai- 
tliHu  ooneeniHig  the  Hfilne  as  a  booinarjr  bcivwen 
France  an<l  CiTmany,  and  on  thr  qnostion  of  soculaii* 
z.ation,  Thutmt  .Mpnkr  cmith.-it ically  in  rc^ani  to  ju»- 
ti<'e,  morality,  and  the  unco!nj>r< miisin^;  <lii1ii  s  of  tiii* 
emperor  as  tlie  head  of  the  empire  It  Wiw  impossible 
for  him  to  consent  to  the  robning  of  spirituil  prinSM 
and  other  estates  of  the  empire  of  their  poawaiona. 
After  strong  oppositkm  he  only  yielded  to  neoessity 
when  he  agreerl  in  tho  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio  to 
cede  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  to  France  and  to  give 
run)i)onsat  ion  in  (Irrmany  to  the  jiriiin  s  w  liosi'  jxis- 
»e8.Hion.s  had  been  encroac  hed  upon.  He  called  this 
petice  "an  unfortunate  peace,  tne  infamy  of  which 
would  make  an  era  in  the  annals  of  Austria,  unl«is<, 
what  was  much  to  be  feared,  the  aniuil.s  of  Aostris 
did  not  soon  themselves  disappear  Thugut's  great- 
est Rueoen,  alliance  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Eng- 
land  in  the  second  Fn>nch  war,  led  tO hlS OiVerthraW. 
In  ISO  I  he  re^igncii  his  jK>sition. 

Both  in  life  and  in  history  Thugut  seems  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  Jekyll  and  Hyde.  Baptized  Johann 
and  called  FiMis,  m  the  servioe  of  the  emperor  and 
sold  to  France,  grasping  and  yet  often  rejecting  op* 
portunities  witn  indignation,  passionately  hated  and 
genuinely  honoured,  it  is  difficult  to  wjnsider  "Thu- 
nut"  ancl  "Thunichtgut"  as  one  and  the  same  pcr^ 
son.  Concerning  Thugut,  whom  he  eucceedrd  after 
eight  years  as  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  the  courtly 
Mcttemich  said:  " France  owed  her  enormous  success 
above  all  to  the  inaomistency  of  the  nunistries  that 
had  charge  of  the  eondnet  of  alhdra.  The  ideor 
whu  h  iin<l('rlay  the  .\ustrian  policy  were  clearly  con- 
ccivi'd  hy  them,  but  probably  at  no  time  were  they 
carried  out  more  n<vlifloiitly.  The  ministry  of  Baron 
Thugut  shows  only  an  unbroken  suooesMon  of  blun 
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dera  and  false  calculations.  Sprung  from  the  lower 
claaa«8  Thugut  was  educattHi  in  tiie  Oriental  Academy 
and  trained  for  the  subordinate  service  of  the  State. 
Skilful  and  winning  he  owed  the  good  luck  of  hia 
politiMl  life  to  these  qualitiea,  whiob,  aided  by  ^reat 
talent  for  dianimilation  and  mdinAtion  to  intrigue, 
r»a.'*s  current  only  too  easily  for  real  talents"  (Aus 
Metleniichs  nacb^el.  Pauieren,  I,  29  sq.).  Count 
Frans  Dietrichstem  on  the  other  hand  an  i  n- 
thumaatie  admirer  of  Thugut.  He  had  Thugut 
buned  i&  fhe  Dietoiohstein  ancestral  vault,  and  in  an 
obiiuaiy  eqmieod  the  hope  that  hiitoiy  mkht  finally 
do  honour  to  Thugut's  great  QuaBHn  Tui  mm  tna 
aim  of  Vivenot's  biography  Of  Tlmgll^  OB  iMA  thft 
autiiur  spent  many  years. 

Vox  VnrmtoT.  Thyigul,  Clmfaal  m.  Wnnutt  rVtaona.  U80); 
loBM,  Thumrf  «.  MM  volUitehm  Sytitm  la  Ardu  mr  Uttn. 
OmiX-QwdU*.  XLII.  XLlII  (Vienn*.  1870);  Idkm,  VtrriauticK* 
Brit/t  ton  Frtihtrm  won  ThugtU  (Vknn*.  1872) ;  Idkm.  OimUco  tur 
G*9c}iieJiie  der  deul*rhm  Kaxtrpolitik  Ortterreieh  vAkrtnd  dcr 
fratuAtitcKen  Rttohtumikrug  1790-1801.  I  (Vienna.  1873).  covcr- 
mc  Jan.,  1790:  Aphl.  17»2;  II  (1874).  ooverins  April.  1792. 
March.  1793: III. ad.  tom T.i—cto (1882), eoT«WMar-Dce., 
1793;  IV(188S).  oovwtos  JMi.-8n>L,  17M:  V(1890),  eowinc 
Oet..  17M.-8ept.,  1795;  BAitLBtr.  PiMikahtmtn  aui  <Un  kOn.. 
prntMsiachen  Slaattarthiten,  I  (I.eipiic,  1881).  oovmns  1795- 
UOO:  DrnklfOrdigkeiUn,  ed.  vns-  Ha!«kk  (5  vols.. 

f  lUi^  iirm 

C6LE8TIN  WoLFT^ORUBBR. 

Thulis,  John,  Venerable,  EnglLsh  mart>T,  b.  at 
Up  Holland,  Lanc-whire,  probably  ahxjut  15<1S;  snfTcred 
at  Lancaster,  IH  March,  161.5  or  1616.  He  arrived 
at  the  English  College,  Reims,  25  May,  1583,  and  re- 
ceived tonsure  from  Cardinal  Guise  on  23  Sq>tem- 
ber  following.  He  left  for  Rome,  27  March,  ISOO, 
where  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  wns  sent  on  the 
mi-H-^ion  in  April,  1592.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
j)ri-<)ii<  r  at  \\'isl)fch,  Cambridgeshire,  wht'U  he  signed 
the  letter  of  S  November,  1598,  m  favour  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  archpricst,  and  the  letter  of  17  Novem- 
ber, 1600,  against  it.  Later  be  laboured  in  Lancashire, 
where  he  was  arrested  by  William,  fifteenth  earl  of 
Derby,  and  was  committed  to  Lancaster  Castle,  where 
his  fellow-martjT  Roger  Wrenno,  a  weaver,  was  con- 
finocl.  Thi-v  nianaufd  to  escape  one  oveninn  just  be- 
fore the  Lent  ;ussiz<-w.  but  were  rtH;apture<i  the  next 
day.  After  tliat  he  \v;is  imprisoned  with  thieves, 
four  oC  whom  he  converted.  These  were  executed 
wHhtiieiBartyn.  Tlniliimlferad  after  three  thieves. 
His  quarters  were  set  up  at  Lancaster,  Preston,  Wi- 
gan,  and  Warrington.  Wrenno  was  hanged  next,  antl, 
lh<-  ri>i>r  lircakiiiv:.  h^  wns  once  more  ofTcrefl  his  life  for 
confonnity,  but  ran  hwiflly  t<j  the  lad<l(  r  and  climlH'd 
it  as  fast  as  he  could,  raying  to  the  sli<  i  itT,  who  reriion- 
atratcd,  "If  you  hud  seen  that  which  I  have  just  now 
you  would  be  as  much  in  haste  to  die  aa  I  am 
A  curious  metrical  account  of  their  martyr- 
dom, as  well  as  portions  of  a  poem  composed  hy 
Tbulis,  are  printed  by  Father  Pollen  in  his  "  Acts  of 
the  English  Martyrs'*  (London,  1891),  194-207. 

Cbalxonbs.  Mutianarn  PrietU,  II,  no*.  155  and  ISO;  Kmnc, 
DvmM  DiariM  (Londoo.  1878).  198. 108,  220.  298;  Pouvf,  EtiQ- 
tUTMrntrnt  U84-IM9  CUmoo.  190H).  384;  Law,  Jmrnhttrnt 
tmmn  (Loodua.  ISBt),  aiK  98. 

John  B.  Wainewrioht. 

Tbunderiiig  LMdpn  {le(ftofidminaia,  or  Jvlmineat 
not  /ufrntfiatrtr).— The  story  of  the  ThuncKring  L»> 

gion  is  in  substance  as  follows:  When  the  Eini)emr 
Nlarcus  .\ureli»is  le<l  an  rxyxdition  against  the  (^wadi  in 
174,  his  army,  exhaust«'d  by  thirst ,  wiw  on  the  jxiint  of 
falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  enem^'.  It  was  th<-ti  tliat 
the  soldiers  of  the  Twelfth  Legion,  which  wa.-*  (  nin- 
poeed  of  Christians,  pnared  to  their  God  for  help. 
Forthwith  a  heaw  thanoeiBtorm  aioae,  bringing  the 
desired  relief  to  the  Romans,  but  terrifying  ana  dis- 
persing the  barbarians.  Hereupon  the  emperor 
issued  a  decree  forbidding  tlie  jm  rsi  <  uti.in  '.r  the 
Christians  and  to  the  Twelfth  l>egion  he  gave  fhe  sur- 
name offulminata,  or  fulminea,  that  is,  "thunder- 
ing". TMeariieftrflfcteooetotbifoeoumnoefron* 


Christian  source  was  made  by  TertulUan  ("  Apoloaett- 
cum",  V,  and  "Ad  Scapulam",  iv).  He  is  quoted  by 
Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl.,  V,  v),  who  akoettes  ApoUmani 
of  Hierapolis,  a  contemporary  of  Aurdhis.  as  aa 
autbori^  for  the  alleged  miracle.  Later  Chnstian 
authorities  are  Orosius  (Hist.  adv.  paRanos,  VII,  xv), 
dn  gory  of  Nyssa  (Oratio  II  in  XL  inart>Te8),  Jerome 
(I  jisebii  Chron.,  adn.  174),  and  Xiphilinus  (Dionia 
Nica'i  rer.  Rom.  epitome,  LXXI,  ix,  x).  Pagan 
writers  also  testify  to  the  miraculous  thundOBtorm, 
but  tb^  ascribe  it  either  to  the  prayers  of  the  em- 
peror (Julius  Ctoitolinus,  "Vita  Maixsi  Antonini  phil- 
o«)phi"  xxiv;  Themistiua,  "Oratio  XV",  ed.  Har- 
diiin,  191;  Clauflianus,  "In  VI  consulatum  Honorii", 
eaniicti  2,S;  "Orarula  Sibyllina",  ed.  Alexandre,  XII, 
194  'JlK);  or  to  the  incantations  of  the  E^ptian 
magician  .^rnuphis  who  accompanied  the  Roman 
army  (Dion  Cassiua.  "Hist,  rom.",  LXXI,  viii-z; 
Suidaa,  s.  v.  lovXioMt).  On  a  coin,  struck  by  the 
emperor  (Eckhel,  "Doetrina  nummorura  vet.",  Ill, 
64),  and  on  the  Antonine  Column  in  Rome,  the  "mir- 
acle of  thf  thunderstorm"  iH  rei)refient<>d  as  wrought 
by  Jupiter 

The  miuw  of  historical  evidence,  as  seen  above^ 
leaves  no  room  for  doubting  the  occurrence  of  tibe 
tbundentonn,  but  tbera  baa  Iwen  n  long  ocmtroveny 
ouuoendng  varioiu  efreumstanoea  wbMi  earily  difit> 

tian  writers  mention  as  connected  with  it.  The  re- 
searches of  Moylo.  Monheim,  and  chpeeially  the  more 
recent  ones  of  Li^;hffoot,  Hama<'k,  anil  nthcrb'  isee 
biblioKTaphy)  have  led  to  the  following  almost  uni- 
versalTy  accepted  results:  A  detachment  of  the  IVelfth 
Lagioui  which  was  regulariy  atationed  at  Melitene  in 
Armenia  and  oompriMd  many  Christians,  took  part 
in  the  expclition  againat  tbe  Quadi,  and  it  is  prob- 
able, though  not  certain,  that  the  "miraculous  thun- 
derHtorin  '  \va.s  an  answer  to  their  prayers.  The 
name  /ulminalnx  was  not  given  to  the  legjion  on 
this  occasion,  but  there  existed  since  the  time  of 
Augustus  (Dion  Cassius,  LV,  xxiii)  a  legio  fid- 
mbtala  or  fulminea,  probably  called  tfaoa  mm  the 
representation  of  lightning  on  their  annour.  The 
letter  (generally  appended  to  the  "Apology"  of  Jus- 
tin), which  MarcuH  Aurelius  is  said  to  have  written  to 
the  Senate,  concerning  the  miraculous  thunderstorm, 
and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  forbidden  the  further 
persecution  of  the  Ghristiana^  either  a  forgery  or  it 
was  interpolated  to  suit  tbe  Christians.  It  is  an 
tabUshed  fact  that  the  persecution  of  the  Christiaag 
became  even  more  cruel  shortly  after  this  incident. 

LiOHTrooT,  SI.  Jffnatiun  and  St.  Polucarp,  I  (I.oii<lon,  1889), 
487-492;  Motlb,  WorktfU  (Loodon.  1720),  79-3fiH,  Latin  tr.  bqr 
MCMIHEIM  (ljfipt<g,  1733) ;  H\UNACK,  Dit  Quelle  der  nrr\chl*  flbtr 
dot  Kegenwuniler  im  Fri'.z^vjr  Mure  Aurelt  gtyen  dir  Quaden  ia 
SittttngtberichU  der  Akad.  der  Wtntmitch.  (Brrlin,  JK94),  835-83; 
WBBaicsn,  AkcdemimJu  Hede  (TQbinicen,  1894):  Domasmwuu 
in  Rktin.  Muatum  ftir  PkilUoffu  (Frankfort.  1894),  612  m).; 
rcTKMSM.  ib.  (1895),  453-474;  Mommssn  in  H«rm»*  (Berlin, 
1895).  90-108;  (JcrrKKM  in  Nmtm  JaMt./ttda*  ktan.  AtUi^Km. 
m^gU^te,  Igpi^aW  aq.:  AiaaBB,  Hitt.  df  ptrticMtumt.  I 

Michael  Ott. 

Thim-Hohenstein,  C!!ot?NT  Leo,  Austrian  states- 
man, b.  at  the  family  castle  of  Tetschen  in  Bohemia, 
7  AnriL  1811;  d.  at  Vienna,  17  December,  1888.  He 
reewvea  hla  early  edoeation  tmder  tbe  direction  of  the 

distinfjuislicd  teacher,  .John  Rohrwerk,  and  later 
Htudied  !  k\v  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Prague,  .\ffer  graduation  he  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, France,  and  England.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
was  towards  politics,  and  he  studied  with  especial  in- 
tcrart  (he  political  aystem  of  England.  In  Paris  he 
Btafied  tiie  prison  ayvtem  and  the  Tarioaa  benevolent 
instittifion.s  fhr  working-men.  As  soon  as  he  reached 
hr)tne  he  beniin  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  he  had 
ar((iiin  1  .iri'l  iK•^ue^^  his  first  publication:  "Die  Not- 
wendiijkeit  der  moralischen  Keff)rm  der  Gefangnisse 
mil  Hinweisung  auf  die  zur  Einfuhrung  derBclben  in 
mufim  Lindero  yabroffenen  MMareyehi  belev«ht«t"< 
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8bort|f  afterwards  he  entered  political  life  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Diet.  Ho  also  in- 
tareflted  himself  in  the  revival  of  the  Csech  language 
and  litr-mturo,  :md  in  1S42  publishwl  a  treatise  en- 
titled: "Ueber  dt*n  gcKfiiwartlKon  Stand  dor  bohmi- 
Bchen  Literatur  und  ihrt'  Urdi-utunn  "•  In  IH-Kiarevolt 
broke  out  in  GaliciH,  and  Thun  waa  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  admiuLstrative  board  under  Francis  Sta- 
dion.  He  took  up  his  reddaioe  at  Lembetf  with  bis 
wife,  Gountem  Caroline  Clam-Martinita,  whom  he  had 
recently  inarrird.  At  the  outbrriik  of  the  revolution 
in  the  HjiriuR  of  IS-IS,  Thtin  \v:is  apiK)intc<l  proMident 
of  the  jwimini.Htrative  hoiml  ui  l  Im  l  atne  tho  jicfuul 
ruler  f>f  Bohemia,  for  the  Archduke  Kriinci.s  Joseph, 
fAo  had  been  selected  as  viceroy,  was  unable  to  as- 
wamd  tiie  pcwtion.  During  the  outbreak  at  FkagiM 
Hum  WM  eaptared  by  the  inBurgaits  and  imprw* 
oned;  they  we—  willing  to  roloasc  him  if  he  would 
give  certwn  awunuiccs,  whidi  h(!  n'fuswl  to  du. 
\\Tien  fmallv  wi-t  free  he  sup;Mirt<  (l  tlic  commamlor  of 
the  troops  m  Prague  in  qut-lUuK  t)ic  revolt  by  force 

of  ana. 

Hum  mee  rapidly,  and  in  July,  1849,  was  ap- 
poirvted  by  the  emperor  minister  of  worship  and  edu- 

cation,  the  two  ofncos  being  united  for  the  first  time 
in  the  person  of  Thun.  He  immediately  set  about 
refoniiiiiK  the  methocLs  of  iiistnielion  to  meet  flie  de- 
mands of  tho  times.  Ho  inii>n)ve<l  the  priiniu-y 
schools  and  practically  reorgutuzinl  the  administra- 
tion and  courses  of  study  of  the  gymnasia  and  the 
universities.  He  Uxjk  a  special  interest  in  industrial 
education  and  was  the  first  to  place  trade  and  tech- 
nical schools  on  a  firm  basis.  He  also  did  much  to 
encourage  art,  especially  by  making  an  art  university 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  .-Vrt^*,  and  by  giving  employ- 
ment to  artists.  Thun's  work  as  tnitiister  of  worship 
deserves  equal  attention.  In  his  memorials  to  thia 
emperor  of  7  and  13  April,  18S0,  on  the  religious  coil> 
dition,  he  made  his  first  attenqpt  to  looam  the  fettm 
in  which  Joaephinism  had  botmd  die  Cfaordi.  In  his 
first  paper  he  demandetl  the  annulment  of  the  Pla- 
ct^m  reffium,  in  the  second  he  insisted  that  no 
teacher  of  religion  or  pn)fes.-^or  of  the<]l(jtj%-  sliould  he 
a|)pointe<1  without  the  consent  of  the  bishop.  In 
September,  Isry2,  the  em|>en>r  appointed  ArdloidliOp 
Rauacbffr  as  liis  nleoipoteutiaiy  for  drawiiy  m  » 
ooneoidat,  and  Ptus  IX  appointed  the  nuncio  Viate 
Prfla  a«  his  representative.  The  agreement  between 
the  two  wm  laid  before  the  committee  of  ecclesiastical 
ufTaini  COmjK^ed  of  five  nu-mhers,  among  which  the 
predominating  influence  was  nuturullv  that  of  the 
minister  of  worship  and  educaticm.  l^hun  said  him- 
self that  liis  share  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  agreement 
was  one  of  the  "proudest  and  happiedt  reeodeetioas" 
of  his  life. 

Thun  acted  both  in  his  capacity  as  minister  of  edu- 
caMou  and  minister  of  worship  entirely  in  accordance 
with  a  rigid  sen.sc  of  duty,  but  he  kept  the  two  <le- 
partments  during  his  administration  cntirelj'  distinct, 
so  that  Rausohcr,  wlir>  wn^^  a<<.>K)ciated  a  great  deal  with 
Thun,  said  of  him:  "Thun  has  a  Cathwo  heart  and  a 
Pn)teHtant  head."  Grillparser,  who  was  less  in 
agreement  with  Thun's  policj',  said:  "  I  have  a  suicide 
to  announce.  The  minister  of  worship  ha**  killed  the 
minuster  of  education."  .Austria  now  entered  on  a 
new  era;  it  bei-.tnic  a  constitutional  monarchy  on  20 
October,  1H6(),  and  Thun's  ottiee  wsis  abolisheti.  The 
nest  year,  however,  the  empi'tor  ^pointed  him  a  life 
membo-  of  the  Upper  Houw  of  the  Inperiat  Parltar 
ment  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bohendan  Diet  for 
several  tenns.    In  Ijoth  lK)dieH  he  wjus  always  the 

f»illar  of  the  conservative  Catholic  party,  wa«  the 
eadcr  of  the  Fc  leralist  iiarty  in  Hohemia,  and  upheld 
the  claims  of  Lkihemiu  for  a  full  autonomy.  He 
founded  the  "  Vaterland  ",  the  organ  of  the  Federalist 
, and apoweiful  influenoo  in  tbs politioi  of  the 
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Tfanrittlt.  flseCtemi. 

Thuringia. — The  name  Thuringia  is  given  to  A 
large  part  of  Central  (>ermany,  bounded  on  the  wegt 
by  the  Werra  River,  on  the  east  by  the  Saole,  on  the 
north  by  the  Hars  Mountain^  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Thuringian  Forest.  The  extent  of  tenitory  is  noi 
exactly  definr-d.  Besides  the  Tliuringian  states 
which  include  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Sa.\e-Weiraar- 
Ei.seriH'h,  tlif  I)tii  hic8  of  Sa\e-Coburg  and  Gotha, 
Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-.Meiningen,  Thurinna 
comprises  some  parts  of  Prussian  territory,  as  tho 
cities  of  Erfurt,  Meneburb  Naumbun,  etc.;  the  two 
principalities  of  SehwanGurg  and  the  two  prind- 
palities  of  Reuss  extend  hevond  the  nstonl  limit.^  of 
Thuringia.  c-sjx'ciully  in  the  south  and  east.  Tlie 
early  inhabitants  of  Thuringia  were  a  German  'ritx- 
called  Uermunduri;  about  a.  d.  420  they  became 
known  as  Thuringians.  The  powerful  lungdom  of 
the  Thuringiana,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century  extended  to  the  Danube,  was  overthrown  in 
.531  by  the  Franks.  Christianity  had  been  introduced 
in  various  places  through  the  intcrniarri.ige  of  the 
royal  families  of  the  Thuringians  and  the  Visigotlis. 
The  Gospel  was  preached  in  Southern  Thuringia  by 
Ihe  Apostles  of  the  Franks,  Kilian  and  his  two  r»m- 
pi^T!*onf  Coloman  and  Tot  nan,  and  in  Northern  Thur* 
mgia  by  Willibrord,  the  .-Vpostle  of  the  FrisianB:  Lntt 
these  missionaries  had  little  success.  Hie  real  Apos- 
tle of  Thuringia  is  St.  Boniface.  FVom  the  monaa* 
teries  of  Fukla  and  Ilcrsfcld  in  Hesse,  Christianity 
sprcail  through«)Ut  this  region.  In  742  St.  Boniface 
estal)lislied  Erfurt  as  the  See  of  Thuringia,  making  it 
an  important  centre  of  civilization.  After  the  death 
of  the  tot  Bishop  of  Erfurt,  St.  Adelar,  the  diocese 
was  suppressed  and  Thuringia  wn.«i  united  with  the 
Archdiocese  of  Mains.  The  epis<  oi)al  asmstants  of 
the  .Vrchbishop  of  Main/,  who  since  the  fourte.'nth 
century  hjid  been  auxiliary  bishojjs,  resided  at  Frftirt 
and  in  the  coursi'  of  time  Ix^canie  almost  entirely 
independent  of  Mains.  The  extreme  southern  part 
of  Thuringia  always  belonged  to  the  Dioceee  of  WQrs> 
bun.  the  eztrane  nortben  to  the  Dioocse  of  Halbsf- 
staot,  and  the  eentral  ear  main  nart  to  ErfM-Mttfns: 

in  the  tenth  cfnttiry  Easfrrn  Tinirincia  was  divided 
between  the  newly-found  Dioce^  s  of  .Mcrsoburg  and 
Zeitz-Naurnburg. 

The  first  monastery  estabhshed  by  St.  Ik)nifaoc  in 
Thuringia  proper  was  Ohrdruf,  now  a  city  of  ths 
Duoby  of  Saxe-Gotha.  Contriu;v  to  canon  law,  no 
diunm  tithes  were  paid  by  the  innabitants  of  Thurin- 
gia up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  they 
obstinately  maintained  this  right,  that  had  become 
theirs  by  custom,  ag.iin.st  the  Archbi.shop  of  .Mainz. 
The  tribal  characteristics  of  the  Thuringians  gradu- 
ally disappeared.  The  southern  Thuringians  were 
absorbed  by  the  Franks,  the  northern  Thuringians 
adopted  the  character  and  racial  peculiarities  of  the 
Saxons,  whose  territory  closely  adjoined  theirs.  In 
WM  Charlemagne  estaljlished  the  Thuringian  mark  as 
a  drfence  against  the  advam-e  of  the  Slavs.  In  the 
tenth  century  the  country  was  si  ized  by  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  and  during  the  reign  of  Em|ieror  Otto  I  it 
came  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Margrav(>s  of  Mei»- 
seo.  Hie  Saxon  d>ma8ty  founded  the  monasteries^  of 
Nordhausen,  Memleben,  and  Wahlbeck.  In  the 
eleventh  century  a  family  counts  from  Franconia 
aros«»  to  ^eat  importance  in  Thuringia.  The  nn  -es- 
tor  of  this  family  was  Ivouis  the  Bearded  ,d.  !().')<>). 
His  son  Louis  the  Si>ringer  built  the  Castle  of  Wart- 
burg  near  Eisenach.  In  1IJ89  he  founded  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbcw  of  Reitdiard.ibrunn  near  Friedrichroda, 
which  was  tne  burial  place  of  the  Thuringian  land- 
l^yet  until  1440.  This  monastery,  which  has 
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become  known  through  a  series  of  much  contro- 
verted historical  works  called  the  "Reinhardsbninner 
Annalen",  waa  badly  damaged  in  the  Peasanta  War  of 
Ij^  and  waa  turned  into  a  banting  caatb  in  1543;  it 

now  belongs  to  the  Duk'"  of  S;i\r-(  '<ibuiigand  Gofha. 
Other  important  BeniHiurtinc  al)lM  ys  founded  by  the 
Lindp^ravfs  during  the  eleventh  ociitiiry  were  tlie 
Abbeys  at  Heiligenstadt  and  Saalfeld,  and  during  the 
twelfth  century  those  at  Paulinzella.  Goaek,  and  Bo- 
■au.  The  Ciatarcian  Abbeya  of  Voikenrada,  Pforta, 
and  Oeorgentha]  wen  of  great  yalm  in  efvilninK  the 
country,  f'H]K>ri;iIly  Eiustern  Tlmringia. 

In  11.50  the  EiiiiM  ror  Lothair  appointed  Louis  I 
(d.  1110),  son  of  Ixiui-^  the  S])rinpt"r  (d.  1123),  Land- 
grave of  Thuringia.  Landgrave  Louis  IV  of  Thur- 
ingia  (1217-37)  manried  St.  Elizabeth  of  Ilungarv 
(q.  v.);  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Heniy  (d. 
1247),  with  whom  the  first  dvnasty  of  Thuringian 
landprav<^s  became  extinct,  'fhe  war  of  succession 
which  now  broke  out  raged  until  12(i3,  when  the 
branch  of  tlv  Wrttin  family  that  ruletl  Sax(>-Mris.srn 
assumed  control  of  Thuringia.  In  1110  a  nuarrel 
aroee  as  to  the  poesession  of  the  country,  and  hy  the 
family  compact  made  at  Leipiig  in  1485  Thuringia 
was  a.s8ignea  to  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  house  of 
Wettin.  Thuringia  now  fornunl  a  ron.stituent  part 
of  the  Electorate  of  Saxony  (q.  v.),  where  the  great 
schism  of  the  .«iixteenth  century  had  its  beginnmgs. 
As  early  as  1520  the  Catholic  Faith  was  abolished, 
priests  that  remuned  loyal  were  driven  away  and 
churches  and  monasteries  were  UurgeW  dcatroyed, 
especially  during  the  Peasants  War  of  1S25.  The 
Anabaptists  foun  l  many  adherents  in  Thuringia,  par- 
ticularly at  Miilhauwn  where  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
Thomas  Mfinzer,  laboured  for  it.  Within  the  borders 
of  Thuringia  the  Catholic  Faith  was  maintained  only 
in  the  district  called  Eichsfeld,  which  waa  ruled  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  to  a  small  degree  in  the 
city  and  virinify  of  Erfvirf,  a  result  al«)  due  to  the 
energetic  mcusurfs  of  tiiis  archbishop.  By  the  ('ai)it- 
ulation  of  \V)ttcal)erg  of  1547  that  clos<Hi  the  Smal- 
kaldic  War,  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  lost 
both  the  electoral  dignity  and  the  country  of  Saxe- 
Wittenbcrg,  retaining  only  Thuringia,  which  waa 
partition(>d  by  his  .sons  info  iiumcrous  duchies  (see 
SAXE-ALTKN'urRG;  Saxf,-( 'oBrm;  ANo  Ootha;  Saxe- 
MKiMNnKs;  Saxe  WKiMAn-l^isKXAcu).  While  Thu- 
ringiastiil  remained  a  landgravatc,  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  indeilClldenl  counts  and  nobles  in  the  country 
whoae  powMtiona  were  finally  absorbed  either  by  the 
Saxon-Thuringian  duchies  or  by  Priiaala.  (My  the 
principalities  of  S'clnvarzburg  and  the  pirilie^ialitleS 
of  lleuas  have  remainetl  independent. 

Zfitiiet  rrsten  JjandgmfmhauiitM  (Oothm,  I871);8coaBL.  Thtrinotn 
(2d(1  e<l..  Bielefeld,  1902);  ThUrinQtn  in  WvH  vnd  BiU.  ed.  by 
ttw  PeaUtoiti  SociBty  (2  vola..  Leipzii:.  lono-02):  Gebharot. 
Tk§rmmitk$ JTirclwawrt.  O Toii., Co i i ■  i .  i-^-^)  h2).  rroi<><itant. 

Heumann  Sachkr. 

Thurxxxayr,  Joiianne.h  'callod  Aventinu.s  from 
the  place  of  his  birth),  b,  at  Abensberg,  Bavaria,  4 
July,  1477;  d.  at  Hatisl>on,  9  Januar>',  1534.  He 
atudied  at  the  Universities  of  Ingulstiidt,  Vienna, 
Cracow,  utd  Paria.  In  1507  he  returned  to  Ingol- 
stadt,  tmd  in  1809  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  younger 
brothers  of  Duke  Wilham  IV  of  Buvaria.  In  his 
jteal  for  learning  he  foundcii  the  ".Sodahtius  litteniria 
Angilosf lulcn.si.s",  which,  however,  soon  ceju«-<l  to 
exist  (1520).  In  1512  he  wrote  the  "Rudimenta 
grammaticm  latime".  In  1517  be  waa  appointed 
historiographer  of  Bavaria  and  waa  commissioned  to 
writ*  the  hi«tor>'  of  the  country.    Many  of  the  ira- 

1>ortant  authorities  which  he  collected  for  this  purpose 
lave  been  preserved  only  in  his  copies.  He  embotlied 
a  critical  treatment  of  them  in  a  complete  history  of 
Bavaria,  "  Annalca  Bojorum",  down  to  the jyear  1400. 
Wk  coadeiMed  Qennan  vaiaan  of  it|  tha  " 


Chronik",  is  ths  first  important  hi.'^lory  in  the  German 
language.  Though  he  ran  kef  I  .us  a  Catholic,  Thur- 
mayr  waa  in  sympathy  with  the  Humanists,  inolined 
to  the  optniona  ol  the  Reformers,  rejected  aurieuhr 
confession,  objected  to  pilgrimages  and  indulgences, 
and  opjxjsed  m  violent  lunRuage  the  claims  of  the 
hiirarchy  as  exceasive.  I'or  this  rf-ason  his  hi.story 
was  not  published  at  IngoLstmlt  until  1554,  and  then 
only  with  omission  of  the  passages  hostile  to  the 
Church.  The  "Bayerische  Chronik"  waa  mbliBhed 
at  fVaakfort-on-tne-Mfdn,  1866.  The  Bavarian 
.\cademy  issued  a  critical  complete  edition  of  hia 
works  in  five  volumes  (Munich,  1880-86). 

Bee  the  bioffruibiea  by  WiBOMAim  (Freiainf.  1858):  DrmiAR 
(NAnUincBO,  IMS):  Wsoblb  (B«mbert,  1890);  DdLUNOu, 
AwuUin  «.  atiiM  Zmt  (Mu^.  18»7:  NAidUBaeD,  U8S}. 

pATRICIUa  ScHLAom. 

Thwing,  EnwABD,  VumuBU.    See  Nvtsbb, 

ROBEBT,  VbNBRABLB. 

Thwing,  Thomas,  VENRRAnt.r;,  martyr,  b.  at  He- 
worth  Hall,  near  York,  in  lt>;{5;  suflfered  at  York, 
2.3  Oct.,  ItiSO.  Ili.s  fatlier  was  Guorge  Thwing,  Ef<q., 
of  Kiltou  Castle  and  Ileworth,  nephew  of  Venerable 
Eklward  Thwing;  his  mother  was  Anne,  sister  of  the 
venerable  confessor  Sir  Thomas  Oascoigne,  of  Bam* 
brow  HaU.  Educated  at  Douu,  he  was  sent  to  the 
mission  in  1664  and  laboured  in  his  native  county. 
Until  April,  1668,  he  was  chiiuhiiu  at  Carlton  Hall,  the 
seat  of  his  couhiiis  !ln'  Staplctons.  lie  next  opened  a 
schojl  at  Quosque,  the  dower-house  of  the  Stapletona. 
When  in  1677  the  "  Institute  of  Mary  "  began  their 
foundation  in  the  house  given  by  Sir  Thomas  Cas- 
coigne  at  Dolebank,  Thwmg  berame  their  cha|)lain, 
three  of  his  .sisters  beinR  of  the  community.  It  was 
tliere  that  he  wjls  arrested  in  the  early  part  of  1679. 
At  the  time  of  the  Titus  Oate.s  ^-care,  two  servants 
who  had  been  discharged  from  Sir  Thomas  Gas- 
ooigne's  employ  for  dishonesty,  sought  vengeance 
and  reward  by  diacloeing  a  pretended  plot  on  the  part 
of  Gascoigne  and  others  to  murder  the  king.  In  their 
first  allegation  no  mention  wa.s  matle  of  Thwing. 
G;i.scoigne,  Thwiun,  and  otlien^  were  removed  to  Lon- 
don for  trial  at  Newgate.  Ail  were  acquitted  except 
Thwing,  who  was  brought  back  to  York  for  trial  in 
March,  1680.   Owing  to  hia  tin  jurors, 

his  trial  was  postponed  to  the  aununer  aasises,  and  he 
was  brou^t  to  the  bar  on  20  July.  He  was  refused 
an  impartial  jurj',  and  was  found  guilty  on  the  very 
same  evidence  upon  which  hi.s  relatives  had  been  ac- 
quitted. Uj)on  receiving  sentence,  which  in  fonsider- 
ation  of  his  gentle  birth  was  passed  on  him  apart  from 
the  felons  and  murderers  found  guilty  at  the  aame 
aasixes,  humblv  bowing  his  head  he  replied  "  Innocens 
ego  sum. "  The  king  at  first  rcprievea  him,  but  owing 
to  a  remonstrance  of  the  Commons  the  death-war- 
rant was  issued  on  the  day  after  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  drawn  from  York  Castle,  pa^t  the 
convent  where  his  sistera  were  dwelling,  to  Ty- 
burn, wliere  the  aentenee  was  carried  out.  He  de- 
clan'd  hiH  innocence,  protested  his  loyalty  to  the  kiiiR 
and  his  chsirity  to  his  neighbour;  prayed  for  the  kiuK 
and  royal  family,  and  begged  the  prayers  f»f  all  tnie 
Catholics.  His  dying  words  were  "Sweet  Jesus,  re- 
ceive my  soul".  His  mangled  body  was  given  to  hia 
fnoida,  and  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Maiy. 
Oaathmte.  Rdiea  of  tlw  martyr  an  nowjnwaenrea 
at  the  Bar  Convent,  York,  and  at  Oaoott  College. 

Knarubor«uth  MSS.;  Colbkidob.  St.  Mmnf*  roMffnl,  rorA; 

CoBsnr,  Rtait  TriaU,  VII;  Fouet,  JUearda  S.  J..  V;  Wacom, 
Quotqu*  Hall  ia  Doimtidt  tttriev  (Jabr,  1900):  Git.ixiv  in  Cath. 

"'  IX:  DoDD.  Chunk  Bidory,  III;  Cjikiam-hwm, 


lUe,  Soe.,  IV, 
JfeniAwsr 


,  1877). 

.  L.  Whitfield. 


Thyatira,  a  titular  suffragan  see  of  Sardes  in  I,ydia. 
According  to  Stephanus  Byzantiiis,  the  name  was 
given  to  the  city  bv  Seleucus  I  Nicator:  it  is  more 
probable  thai  it »  of  I^rdian  origuL  A  Af  aoedonian 
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edkmy  waa  establiahed  there  (Strabo,  XIII,  4); 

cral  ai\'initie8  wcro  worshipped  there,  mich  a.s  .Ewcu- 
lapius,  Bacchus,  Ari*  nu8,  alx)ve  all  Apollo,  in  whose 
honour  ganiit.s  wt  ru  imtituted.  Vespasian  began 
neat  rin^fflrtiakingii  at  Thyatira;  it  was  vi^jited  by 
Hadrian  in  lira  yaar  ISS,  and  by  Caracalla  in  215. 
LycHn,  the  woman  oonv^ted  by  St.  Paul  at  Philqipi, 
wiuj  from  Thyatira  (Acta,  xvi,  13-15);  St.  John  id* 
drcss«'<ianopistlct«>  the  "iinndof  the  church",  to  whom 
he  gives  Kreat  commendation,  hut  aftrr  having  criti- 
cised a  fiuae  prophetess  (Aik)c.,  ii,  IS  JDi.  Paprylus. 
martyrwl  about  the  year  25U  at  Pcrgaiuus.  venerated 
18  Oet^MT,  was  also  from  this  city:  we  know  from 
testimony  given  by  St.  EpiphaniuB  (Contra  h«r.,  LI, 
33),  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  almost 
all  Thyatira  \v!uh  Christian.  Among  the  bishops 
mentioned  by  !.<•  C^uicn  (Orit-ns  christianuK,  I,  S75- 
78),  we  may  notf  Si  r;L^,  in  :V2~}:  Fuscus,  at  the  Council 
Ql£phesusin431;  Diamoniu.s,  in  458;  Ha«iliuH,  in  K78. 
The  bishopric  was  suffragan  to  Sardes  as  late  as  the 
tenth  century  (Gel»er,  "Ungedrucktc  .  .  .  Texteder 
notitia*  rpiscopatuum",  537,  553);  it  is  not  known 
wlicn  it  (li.sapiicaml.  In  the  Midtllc  A^'-s  thr  Turks 
ch  lilted  the  name  of  Thvatira  to  that  uf  Ak-Missar 
(the  white  fortress),  which  it  still  bearH.  It  numbers 
22,000  iniiabitants,  7000  of  whom  are  Greek  schisma- 
tics, 1000  AlBMnianB  and  Jews,  and  14,000  Mussul- 
mans: it  is  A  easa  of  the  aaiuijsk  d  HsroMkhsn  aodoC 
the  vilayst  of  Smyrna. 

tmm,  Did.  OrM*  aitd  Roman  O^ot^  S>  V«l  Tvxich.  AiU 
Mbtmn  CMa.  1882),  aOft-eS;  B\Mtlin  4t  ((tinupon,ianc*  *«t- 

Mnivur.  X.  :WS  423:  XI.  4.'>.V-4fl7:  Ci  inbt,  La  Tunjuxt  d'Ant, 
III    ais-.l-.    I.AMrtKt.M,    T^''    .S<ffi  SUtrt   of  tKe    .1 /K-r.i/j/ptf 

Thynias,  a  titular  see,  suffragan  of  Nicomf<Iia.  in 
Bithynia  Prima.  It  is  an  island  ^ituaUnl  in  the  Black 
Sea,  mentioned  by  all  ancient  geographers,  sadwhidi 
was  onlv  1421  yards  wids.  Its  original  name  was 
ApoUonia,  because  it  had  a  temple  to  the  god  Apollo. 
It  also  Ixire  the  name  of  Daphne,  whence  came  the 
name  Daphnusia,  almf)st  as  ancient  m  that  of  Apol- 
lonia,  ana  which  is  t  he  only  one  met  with  in  the  "  .Not  it  ia; 

Siscopatuum".  Its  name  of  Thynias  is  denveti  from 
sThynii,  a  people  of  Thracian  origin,  who  occupied 
an  the  coast  of  Bithynia.  LeQmen(OnsiQS  Christ.,  I, 
029)  mentions  three  bishops  of  Daphntttia:  8t.  8aba«, 
ventTafed  on  1  M.iy;  I,e<>,  present  at  the  Eightli  (Eeu- 
menicul  (\>uii('il  in  M'l;*;  .\nthony,  at  the  Pliotiaii 
Council  of  ST'^.  (>ni>  .Inhn  was  exiled  to  DanlinuMa 
and  martyred  under  Copronymus;  hi«  feiwt  is  obwirved 
on  28  November.  In  the  legendary  "Vita"  of  St, 
Amlrew  ths  Apostle  CP.  Q»  OU,  221)  k 
the  reUcs  of  8b.  Zotieus,  Anieetai,  and  niothis  wen 
preserved  in  the  island.  The  Diocese  of  Daphnusia 
IS  first  mentioned  in  the  "Notitia  episcopatuum "  of 
Leo  the  Wise  about  900  ((  lelzer,  "Ungeoruckte  .  .  . 
Texte  der  Notitias  episcopatuum".  653),  then  in  that 
of  CoUBlantine  Porphyrogenitus  about  940  ("Georgii 
Cyprii  Deseriptio  osbai  romam'\  ed.  Gelser.  66),  and 
fihaily  in  «*Notft{s  18**  of  Ptotbar  in  the  thifteenth 
fHi-  r-.r!-.  SynecdaaSBib  J47).  In  1201  the 
Latin  rttH  t  w;is  i  tiu:ii;'''l  in  (hestefte  of  the  inland  when 
the  CinM-k  Kmi>emr  of  N'iciea,  Nliehael  VllI  Paheo- 
logus,  captured  ConHtantinople  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  Latin  Empire.  The  island  of  Daphnusia  '\si 
new  called  Ksfluo  or  Kerpe-Adasi,  and  lies  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ssn^trhis  in  the  oaaa  of  Chile  aad 
the  vilayet  of  Constantinople. 

MeiXBB,  G*og.  Orme.  mfMrm,  ad.  DnXH'.  I.  SSf,  BOtM:  loni, 

PtoUmri  Geooraphia.  r<\.  DlDOT,  I,  806.  notra;  Smtth.  Diet.  Oreei 
mnd  Roman  Gtog.,  ».  v.;  ToMxacnKK.  Zur  h\-l'ir\^rhrn  Topogntphi* 
won  KUiruuitn  im  MMtiattrr  (VlMIBA.  1881).  75;  Pati  Y-Win- 
■OWA,   Rml-RncyriopAdit   <Ur  ill(<TfunMirta  v. /i  j/^ 

(3rd  «!.).  ».  v.,  ApoUonia,  no.  14.  g.  V'AILni;. 

ThyrHus,  IIermavn,  Gennan  Jesuit,  b.  at  Neuiw 
on  the  Rhine,  1.5.32-  d.  at  Maim,  26  October,  1591. 
He  Studied  first  at  Gologne,  and  then,  after  at 


the  Cofleghim  Germanicum  at  Rome.  On  26  May, 
1556,  he  was  received  into  the  Society  "f  Jesus  by  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  two  months  before  the  latter's  death. 
In  the  same  year,  Thyraus  was  made  a  pn>fc8Bor  of 
theokMpr  at  Juumbtadt,  where  he  taught  for  three 
jreaia  tbs  "Magister  sentoitiarum  ",  ani in  the  fovtb 
year  oontroveraial  theofogy.  In  1660  he  becanie  a 
TOofessor  at  Trier,  and  lectured  on  the  Epistles  of  8t. 
Paul.  He  was  rector  of  the  college  at  Trier  (l.%5- 
70),  provincial  of  the  Jesuit  province  of  the  Rhine 
(1571-8),  add  from  1578  until  his  death  rector  of  the 
OoUege  at  Mains.  He  did  excellent  service  to  the 
CathoBe  cause  and  the  Counter-Reformation  in  Gct^ 
many.  The  "Liber  de  religionis  Ubcrtate",  ascribed 
to  him,  was  written  most  probably  by  his  younger 
brother  Peter,  also  a  Jesuit.    His  "Confessio  .\\x- 

Sistana",  with  controversial  notes,  appeared  at 
illingen  in  1567.  He  also  left  several  volumes  of 
sermons.  According  to  the  testimony  of  van  Reiffoi- 
berg  ("Historia  Soc.  Jesu  ad  Rhenura  infer."),  he 
was  skilful,  industrious,  frank,  unaffected,  and  not 
lacking  in  shrewdnefa;  and  was  in  consequence  highly 
esteemed  by  the  arehhisliopi  of  tht>  llliine,  who  often 
employed  him  in  imp<3rtant  nialterH.  He  was  also  a 
noted  preacher,  and  left  wveriU  volumes  of  sermons. 
When  he  oooupied  the  pulpit  at  Trier  aa  ma^y  as 
4000  people  oImd  esme  tofpsHier  toihear  bisB. 


  BiM.  d*  la  eoin|M0iw«  it  Jttut:  BihHoffraphie. 

Vm  fPwia.  ISeS).  10-11 :  Stkimhubhi.  Ottdu  d*»  CoOtoium  Ger- 
manirum  Uttnonrieum,  I  (Fr«jblU&  18n.'>>.  3S:  Di  iik  Ctrtrh.  4m 
Jutntrn  tn  den  l^miern  dtMUmtrmWior  im  .Y  17.  .liK^h'.Lndrrt,  % 


(Kn-itmrK,  1907),  paaaiin. 


Klemen.'*  Loffler. 


.'<T    tlHKiiOKT  THE  G&KAT  WKARINO 

Tiu:  vKvw.  CAP  or  whits  materiai. 
Kroiii  an    .Xl-wntun.   MS.    in  the 
librmry  of  the  Univeraity  of  LcipriK 


Tiara,  the  papal  crown,  a  costly  ooverinc  tox  the 
head,  ornamented  with  precious  sttMMS  aaid  psstlsb 

which  is  shaped  like  a  boe-hive,  has  a  ansall  crom  at 
it»  highest  point,  and 
is  also  equipped  with 
three  n)yal  diiwlems. 
On  account  of  the 
three  diadems  it  is 
eonetiines  called  tn- 
rtgnum.  The  tiara 
is  a  non-liturgical  or- 
nament, whieh,  there- 
fore, is  only  worn  for 
non-liturgical  cere- 
monies^ ceremonial 
proeeaaum  to  church 
and  back,  osremonial 
papal  prooesnons, 
such  as  took  plaec 
upon  stated  occa- 
Hions  until  Rome  was 
occupied  by  ^  I^edmontcse,  and  at  solemn  acts 
of  jurisifietKm,  as,  for  example,  soleaui  ''^f**** 
decisions.  The  pope,  like  the  bisnops,  wears  a  flotea 
at  p<)ntifieal  liturgical  functions.  The  tiara  is  fitst 
mention!  <1  in  the  "\  ita"  of  Pope  Constantine  (708- 
715)  contained  in  the  "Liber  Pontificalis".  It  is  here 
calletl  mmclmicutni  it  is  then  mentione<i  in  what  is 
called  the  "ConsUtutum  Constantini",  the  sumMsed 
donation  of  the  Empsrw  Qnnatanthie^  pnbaUy  roiped 
in  the  eighth  centuiy.  Among  the  prerogatiTes 
OKRigned  to  the  pope  in  Uns  document  there  is  eepe- 
ciuilv  a  white  oniainent  for  the  head  calle<l  phrygium, 
whic  h  di.ftiuRuLHlied  him;  this  naturally  pret«iipi>oisrs 
that,  at  the  era  the  document  was  written,  it  wu.-  i  u.-<- 
tomary  for  the  pope  to  wear  such  a  head-covering. 
Three  priods  macy  be  ^stinguiriied  in  the  develop- 
nwnfe  of  the  tiara.  The  first  period  extmds  to  the  time 
when  it  was  adorned  with  a  royal  circlet  w  diadem; 
in  this  period  the  papal  ornament  for  the  head  wa«, 
fM  is  clear  fnun  the  "Ciinstitutum  Constantini"  and 
from  the  ninth  Ordo  of  Mabillon  (ninth  emtury), 
merciv  a  helmet-like  cap  of  white  material.  There 
may  nave  been  a  trimming  around  the  lower  rim  of 
the  espk  bat  thM  had  atiU  in  no  wqr  tba  eharaalar  flC  * 
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royal  circlet.  It  is  not  positively  known  at  what  date 
the  papal  head-covering  was  adorned  with  such  a 
circlet.  At  the  time  the  Donation  of  Con^tantine 
appeared,  that  is  in  the  eighth  century,  the  papal  head- 
covering  had  still  no  royal  circlet,  as  is  evident  from 
the  text  of  the  document.  In  the  ninth  century  also 
such  circlet  does  not  seem  to  have  existed.  It  is  true 
that  the  Ninth  Ordo  calls  the  papal  cap  reanum,  but 

in  the  description 
that  the  Ordo  gives 
of  this  cap  we  hear 
nothing  at  all  of  a 
crown,  but  merely 
that  the  rtmum  was 
a  helmet-like  cap 
made  of  white  mate- 
rial. The  monu- 
mental remains  give 
no  clue  as  to  the 
period  at  which  the 
iqwU  head-covering 
xH-ame  omamonteu 
with  a  royal  circlet. 
Up  into  the  twelfth 
century  the  tiara  was 
not  only  seldom  rep- 
resented in  art,  but 
it  is  also  uncertain 
whether  the  orna- 
mental strip  on  the 
lower  edge  is  intended 
to  represent  merely 
a  trimming  or  a  dia- 
dem. Tins  is  espe- 
cially true  of  the 
representations  of 
the  tiara  on  the  coins 
of  Sergius  III  (904- 
911)  and  Benedict 
VII  (974-983),  the 
only  representations 
of  the  tenth  century 
and  also  the  earliest 
ones.  Probably  the 
pupal  head -covering 
received  the  circlet  at 
the  time  when  the  mitre  developo<l  from  the  tiara, 
pcrhajxs  in  the  tenth  century,  in  order  to  distinguish 
the  nutre  and  tiara  from  each  other.  In  any  case  the 
latter  was  pmvided  with  a  circlet  by  alx)ut  1130, 
as  is  leiUTieil  from  a  statement  of  Suger  of  St.  I>eni8. 
The  first  proven  appearance  of  the  word  hVira  as  the 
designation  of  the  pupal  head-covering  is  in  the  life  of 
Paschal  II  (1099-1118),  in  the  "Liber  Pontificalis". 

The  second  period  of  the  development  of  the  tiara 
extends  to  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII  (1294- 
1303).  There  are  a  large  number  of  representations 
of  the  tiara  belonging  to  this  jn'riod,  ana  of  these  the 
Roman  ones  have  naturally  the  nuwt  value.  The 
diadem  remained  a  simple  although  richly-ornamented 
ring  up  into  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  centurv; 
it  then  became  an  antique  or  tooth-e<lge<l  crown.  The 
two  lappets  {cauda)  at  the  back  of  the  tiara  are  first 
seen  in  the  pictures  and  sculpture  in  the  thirte<'nth 
century,  but  were  undoubtedly  customary  before  this. 
Strange  to  say  they  were  black  in  colour,  as  is  evident 
both  from  the  monumental  remains  and  fn)m  the 
inventories,  and  this  colour  was  retaine<l  even  into 
the  fifteenth  century.  When  the  tiara  is  represented 
in  sculpture  and  painting  as  a  niece  of  braiding,  this 
seems  to  arise  from  the  fact  tnat  in  the  thirti-f'nth 
century  the  tiara  was  motle  of  strips  braidf^l  together. 
Of  much  importance  for  the  tiara  was  the  third  perio<l 
of  development  that  began  with  the  pontificate  of 
Boniface  VlII.  It  is  evident  from  the  Inventory  of 
the  papal  treasures  of  1295  that  the  tiara  at  that  era 
ftad  stilj  onry  one  royal  circlet.   A  change,  however, 


BomFACE   VII I    WITU  DOCDLB- 
CKOWKCO  TiaSA 

XIV-C«ntuo'  fifMTc  in  the  LaUrsa 
Ba.iilica 


was  soon  to  appear.  During  the  pontificate  of  Boni- 
face VIII  a  second  crown  was  added  to  the  former  one. 
Three  statues  of  the  pope  which  were  made  during  his 
lifetime  and  under  his  eyes,  and  of  which  two  were 
ordered  by  Boniface  himself,  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
this.  Two  of  these  statues  are  in  the  crjiit  of  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  third,  generally  called  erroneously 
a  statue  of  Nicholas  IV ,  is  in  the  Church  of  the 
Lateran.  In  all  three  the  tiara  has  two  crowns.  What 
led  Boniface  VI II  to  moke  this  change,  whether  merely 
love  of  pomp,  or  whether  he  desired  to  express  by  the 
tiara  with  two  crowns  his  opinions  concerning  the 
double  papal  authority,  cannot  be  determined.  The 
first  notice  of  three  crowns  is  contained  in  an  inventory 
of  the  papal  treasure  of  the  year  1315  or  1316.  As  to 
the  tombs  of  the  popes,  the  monument  of  Benetlict  XI 
(d.  1304)  at  Perugia  shows  a  tiara  of  the  early  kind; 
the  grave  and  statue  of  Clement  V  at  Useste  in  the 
Gironde  were  mutilated  by  the  Calvinists,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  learned  from  them  regarding  the  form 
of  the  tiara.  The  statue  u|X)n  the  tomb  of  John  XXII 
is  adorned  with  a  tiara  having  two  crowns.  The 
earhest  representation  of  a  tiara  with  three  crowns, 
therefore,  is  offered  by  the  effigj*  of  Benedict  XII  (d. 
1342),  the  remains  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
museum  at  Avignon.  The  tiara  witn  three  crowns  is, 
conseouently,  the  rule  upon  the  monuments  from  the 
seconci  half  of  the  fourteenth  centurj-,  even  though, 
aa  an  anachronism,  there  are  isolated  in.stances  of  the 
tiara  with  one  crown  up  into  the  fifteenth  century. 
Since  the  fift<»enth  century  the  tiara  has  receivecl  no 
changes  worthy  of  note.  Costly  tiaras  were  made 
especially  in  the  pontificates  of  Paul  II  (d.  1464). 
Sixtus  I V  (d.  14H4),  and  above  all  in  the  pontificate  of 
Julius  II,  who  had  a  tiara  valued  at  200,000  ducats, 
made  by  the  jeweller  Cara<lo8so  of  Milan. 

Various  hyp<)thes<'s,  some  very  singular,  have  been 
proposed  as  to  the  origin  of  the  papal  head-covering, 
the  discussion  of  which  here  is  unnecessary.  The 
eiu-liest  name  of  the  papal  cap,  camelaucum,  as  well 
as  the  Donation  of  Constant  ine,  clearly  point  to  the 
Byrantine  East;  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the 
model  from  which  the  papal  cap  was  taken  is  to  be 
found  in  the  camelaucum  of  the  Byjantine  court  dn>88. 
The  mloption  by  the  popes  of  the  camelaucum  as  an 
ornament  for  the  head  in  the  seventh  or  at  the  latest 
in  the  eighth  century  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
important  position 
which  they  had  at- 
tained just  at  this 
period  in  Italy  and 
chiefly  at  Rome ; 
though  they  could  not 
assume  a  crovi'n,  as 
they  were  not  sover- 
eign, they  could  wear 
a  camelaucum,  which 
was  worn  by  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

GaRampi,  Illuxtraiione 
d\  un  antim  tioillo  dtUa 
Oatannana  (Rome,  1759); 
BncK,  Getch.  der  lituru. 
GrwatuUr,  II  (Bonn,  ISOO): 

ROHAULT   DB   FlJtUHT.  /xj 

ATmm.  VIII  (Paris.  1889k 
MOnt».  L>a  tiart  pont.  in 
Mtmoirtt  dt  I'Aead.  de* 
Jnteription*  et  BelUt- 
Utlres.  XXXVI  (Paria. 
189H):  BaAU.t.  Dit  liturg. 
(Freiburc,  1907). 


TiAiu  or  Jcuna  II 
Made  by  Caradoaao  o(  Milan 

Oewandung  im  Oecidtnt  it.  OritiU 

Joseph  Braun. 


Tibaldi,  Pelusorino,  known  also  a.s  Pellegrino  da 
Bologna  and  as  Pellegrino  Pellegrini,  decorator, 
mural  painter,  and  architect,  b.  at  B<)logna,  1527;  d. 
at  Milan  about  1592.  Tibaldi  was  a  pui>il  of  Bagna 
Cavello,  and  a  profound  student  of  the  works  of 
;elo.    His  early  decorative  works  were  exe- 
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euted  for  Cardinal  Poggi,  for  whom  he  carried  out 
a  large  inimlxr  of  commissions,  in  his  palace  at  Bo- 
logna, the  chapel  he  erected  in  Loretto,  his  rooms 

in  Rome,  and  a 
chapel  in  the 
Church  of  San 
Giaoomo  in  Bo- 
logna. In  15 86 
he  went  to  Spain 
on  the  invitation 
of  Philip  II,  and 
painteu  in  the 
lower  cIoiHtcra  of 
the  Escorial,  after 
first  erasing  the 
work  of  his  prede- 
cessorH,  with  which 
he  professed  to  l>e 
much  dissatisfied. 
His  greateb-t  work 
was  the  decoration 
of  the  libnuy  in 
that  building.  He 
resided  for  nine 
years  in  Spain,  re- 
turned to  Italy,  settled  at  Milan,  was  apiK>inted 
architect  of  the  cathedral,  and  died  in  that  place. 
His  works  can  be  studied  in  Bologna  and  Dresden. 

L*vtl.  Slorta  PUtorim  drlVi  Italiii  (HaSMOO.  IHtW);  MaLVAsia, 
Ftlnna  Piltrict  (Bologna,  IMIJ. 

G.  C.  Williamson. 

Tiberias,  titular  see,  sufTragan  of  Scythonoli.H,  in 
Pahc'st  ilia  Sccunda.  The  town  of  Tiberias  was  founded 
on  the  lake  in  a.  d.  17  by  Herod  Antipas,  tctrarch  of 
Galilee,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  reigning  cmpert)r, 
Tiberius.  As  tombs  were  discoverea  there  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation  the  Jews  n^f  used  t«  dwell  there, 
and  Herod  wi4S  forced  to  populate  it  with  foreigners 
and  pa>ple  of  low  extracti<m  (Josephus,  "Ant.  jud.", 
XVIII,  li,  3).  What  it  was  nreviously  called  is  not 
known;  St.  Jerome  makes  it  tne  site  now  of  Keccath, 
now  of  Emath,  now  of  Cenereth  or  Kinnereth,  towns 
of  Nephthali  (Jos.,  XIX,  3o).  The  town  seems  to 
have  been  a  little  more  than  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Altln)ugh  Tiberiiis  gave  its  name  to  the 
neighbouring  lake  and  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
Gospels,  it  seems  never  to  have  l>een  dwelt  in  by 
Christ.  At  the  death  of  Herod  Antipas  in  41,  Nero 
gave  the  town  to  Henxl  Agrippa  the  Younger  who 
made  Sephoris  or  Diocajsarea  his  capital.  At  the  re- 
volt of  the  Jews  again.st  the  Romans  the  pe<)ple  of 
Tiberias  sided  now  with  one  party,  now  witn  the 
other,  and  the  Jcwi.sh  historian  Josenhus,  who  was 
Governor  of  Galilee,  onlv  took  it  alter  several  at- 
tempts ("Bell,  jud.",  Il.  xxi,  6;  "Vita  Josephi",  18 
and  54).  At  the  approach  of  Vespasian  it  submitted 
without  resistance  and  was  not  disturbed;  the  Jews 
secured  the  privilege  of  dwelling  there  alone,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  piigans,  Christians,  and  Samaritans.  Tow- 
ards the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Sunhedrin  was 
removed  thither  frr)m  Sephoris  together  with  the 
Talmudic  kcIkmiI  of  Jamnia,  whence  iflsue<l  many 
celebrated  Rabbis,  among  them  Juda  Hakkodesh, 
who  shortly  afterwards  codified  the  vast  body  of  laws 
and  cu-stoms  known  as  the  Mishna.  Ifctween  2.30  and 
270  Rabbi  Jorhanan  ct)miK>se<l  the  Gemara,  supple- 
ment of  the  Mishna,  and  thc.'«e  two  codes  are  called 
the  Jerusjilem  Talmud.  In  the  sixth  century  the 
schfM)!  of  Tiberias  prwluced  the  celebrated  Masorah, 
or  fixed  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  Rabbi  Bar  Anina 
of  Tibenas  gave  lessons  in  Hebrew  to  St.  Jerome. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity  dates  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  was  Count 
Jofjeph,  a  Jewish  convert  of  this  town  living  at 
Scythopolis,  who  built  its  first  church,  perhaiis  on  the 
site  of  the  Hadrianeum  (a  temple  founded  bv  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  and  never  completed),  finder 


Constantine  also  the  Jewish  patriarch  Hillel  was  con- 
verted and  baptized  by  the  missionary'  bishop  who 
bore  the  title  oi  Tiberias  but  resided  eLsewhen*  (P.  G., 
XLI,  409-2i>).  Among  its  bishops  were:  John,  pres- 
ent at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus  and  the  Council 
of  Ch:Ucedon  in  440  and  451;  John  II,  at  the  councils 
of  51.S  and  5^^;  George,  in  553;  Basil,  in  the  eighth 
century  (Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christ.",  Ill,  705-10); 
Theodore,  in  808  (Tobler,  "Itinerar.  hieroeolym.", 
I,  304).  Justinian  restored  the  walls  of  the  town 
(Procopius,  "De  ledificiis",  V,  9).  Ancient  pilgrims 
speak  of  its  churches  and  s>'nagO|pies.  At  the 
Prankish  occupation  it  was  given  in  fief  to  Tancred 
who  made  it  his  capital.  A  new  town  was  built, 
churches  restored,  and  a  Latin  diocese  was  instituted, 
BufTriigan  to  Nazareth.  Many  of  its  residential  or 
tilailar  bishojKS  are  known  (Du  Cange,  "Families 
d'outre-mcr",  807;  Le  Quien,  op.  cit..  Ill,  1301-04; 
Eul)el,  "Hierarchia  catholica  medii  sevi",  I,  511;  II, 
275;  III.  333).  The  Greek  see  never  ceased  to  exist, 
but  has  long  been  titular.  In  1187  after  the  defeat  of 
Hattin,  better  known  as  the  battle  of  Tiberias,  the 
town  and  fortress  fell  into  the  power  of  Sahulin.  In 
1239  it  was  given  to  Eudes  de  Montb^liard,  but  five 
years  later  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  recovered  it  and 
massiicriHl  the  garrison  and  the  Christian  inhabitants. 
The  last  Jew  died  in  1620  at  the  passing  of  Quanad- 
mus,  and  only  Mussulmans  remained.  The  Jews  have 
since  returned.  Out  of  6500  inhabitants,  4500  are 
Jews,  1600  Mussulmans,  185  Greek  Catholics,  35 
Latins,  42  Greek  Schismatics,  and  about  20  Prot- 
estants dependent  on  the  Scotch  mi.ssion  which  has  a 
school  and  a  hospital.  The  Franciscans  have  a 
church  and  an  infirmary.  The  town,  called  Taba- 
rieh,  besides  ramparts  has  only  insignificant  ruins  and 
is  verj'  dirty. 

Smith,  Did.  of  Or.  an4  Rom.  Grog.,  ».  v.;  NcUBAfKR.  La 
giographU  du  Talmud  (Piiris,  1SG8).  2W7-M;  Gi  *«is,  Dftcriplion 
df  la  Faltiline:  GaliUe.  I  (Paria,  1869-80),  2SO-<)3:  Tbomsex. 
Loca  tatuta  (Halle.  Itt07),  111. 

S.  Vailh£. 

Tiberias,  Sea  op,  so  called  in  John,  xxi,  1  (cf.  vi,  1), 
otherwise  known  as  "the  sea  of  Galilee"  (Matt.,  iv, 
18;  Mark,  i,  16;  John,  vi,  1),  or  as  "the  lake  of  Gene- 
sareth"  (Luke,  v,  1,  and  Rabbinical  writings),  or  as 
"  the  sea  of  Cenereth"  (Num.,  xxxiv,  1 1 ;  Jos.,  xiii,  27; 
cf.  Jos.,  xi,  2),  or  as  "the  water  of  Genesar"  (I  Mach., 
xi,  67),  or,  lastly,  as  "the  I^ke  of  Tarichea"  (Pliny, 
"Hist.  Nat.",  V,  XV).  It  lies  in  the  Jordan  gorge,  682 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  An  irregular 
oval  nearly  thirteen  miles  long,  its  maximum  width, 
near  the  northern  end,  is  alxnit  seven  and  a  half  miles. 
The  lake  is  enclosed  on  the  east  an<l  west  by  moun- 
tains; the  former,  a  uniform  wall  2000  ft'ei  high  slop- 
ing steeply  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore;  the  lat- 
ter, lower  and  more  broken,  gradually  approaching  the 
water  as  they  advance  northwards  till,  about  half 
way  up  the  coast,  they  leave  only  a  narrow  strip  of 
littoral.  At  the  north-west  comer  the  mountain 
inclines  somewhat  westward  and  the  Uttoi^  widens 
into  a  triangular  plain  of  marvellous  fertility  which 
stretches  eastwards  for  four  miles — the  Plain  of  Gene- 
sareth.  East  of  this  the  ground  is  broken  and  sterile, 
overgrown  with  bush,  and  strewn  with  volcanic  rock. 
The  Take  is  fed  by  several  torrents  and  by  copious  hot 
springs  on  the  north  and  west,  but  principally  by  the 
Jordan,  which  enters  at  the  north-east  a)rner  and 
rushes  out  at  the  south-western  extremity.  The 
depth  of  the  lake  nowhere  exceeds  150  feet.  Its 
water  is  sweet  and  good  to  drink.  Fish  are  so  abun- 
dant that  catches  of  600  pounds  are  not  rare,  and  in 
one  exceptional  season  (1896)  9200  pounds  of  fish 
were  hauled  ashore  in  one  huge  net.  Storms  are 
alsnningly  sudden  and  frequent.  The  hot  atmos- 
phere of  the  gorge  (averaging  in  the  shade  93'F.  in 
summer,  and  50  in  winter)  sucks  down  the  cool  air 
of  the  heights  through  the  narrow  wadis  to  the  east 
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and  west  at  the  north  end,  and  in  half  an  hour  the 
surface  of  the  lake  tosses  furiously.  Half  an  hour 
again  suffices  to  restore  the  lake  to  a  mirror-like  calm. 

To-day  the  shores  are  barren  and  desolate,  with 
eloomy  patches  of  volcanic  soil  to  the  north  and  west. 
There  is  scarcely  a  tree  to  be  seen,  nor  even  any  ver- 
dure except  where  an  overflowing  torrent  waters  the 
north-western  plain,  nor  an^  human  habitation  save 
the  sombre  houses  of  Tiberias  to  the  west  and  a  few 
straggling  villages.  But  in  the  days  of  Christ  nature 
and  man  united  to  render  these  shores  singularly 
attractive.  The  vine  and  the  fig  flourished  ten 
months  in  the  year,  and  every  variety  of  fruit  ripened 
in  the  various  seasons:  thick  woods  surrounded  the 
lake  even  down  to  the  eighth  century  of  the  present 
era,  and  the  plains  yielded  rich  harvests  twice  in  the 
year.  Nine,  perhaps  ten,  cities  encircled  the  lake 
with  an  almost  unbroken  front  of  wharves  and  har» 


Trajan.  Its  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  it  was  situated 
in  the  region  of  Egri  Gueuz,  caza  of  Kutahia,  vilayet 
of  Brusa.  Ancient  Greek  "Notitiie  episcopatuum " 
mention  it  among  the  suffragans  of  Laodicea.  In  the 
eighth  century  it  was  attached  to  the  metropolitan 
See  of  Hierapolis  and  a.s  such  appears  in  the  "  Notitis 
episcopatuum"  until  the  thirteenth  century.  Le 
Quien  (Oriena  christ.,  I,  797)  mentions  five  of  its 
bishops  known  by  their  presence  at  councils:  Eusta- 
thius  at  Constantinople  (536):  Silas  at  Con.stanti- 
nople  (553)-  Anasta.siu8  at  Constantinople  (692); 
Michael  at  Nica;a  (787);  Theoctistus  at  Constanti- 
nople (879). 

Smith,  Diet,  o/  Grttk  and  Roman  9*09.,  a>  v.;  Samsat  Km 
Minor  (London.  ISM),  147,  4&8 

8.  PiTRIDfcft. 

Tiberius,  the  second  Roman  emperor  (a.  d.  14-37), 
b.  16  November,  42  B.  a;  d.  16  March,  A.  o.  37.  lie 


iiit  .Sea  or  Tubrias 
From  a  Wstercolour  by  H.  Fenn 


hours.  Ruins  of  theatres,  hippodromes,  temples, 
synagogues,  baths,  and  villas  witness  to  the  presence 
of  all  the  refinements  of  Granjo-Roman  culture.  Fish- 
ing was  an  important  industry  (cf.  Bclh  Saida= 
"Fishing-House  ,  and  7'anc/i«F= " Pickling  Facto- 
ries"), and  the  fishermen,  though  reputed  generally 
pious  by  the  Rabbis,  were  a  force  to  he  reckoned  with 
in  troubled  times.  The  fish  were  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  Roman  world.  The  standing  population  of 
the  towns,  of  which  the  smallest  had  at  least  15,(XX) 
inhabitants,  waa  largely  increased  by  multitudes  of 
sick  who  flocked,  esjjecially  in  summer,  to  the  world- 
renowned  springs  near  Tihorias. 

B««idM  the  Bil>l.-  Diction»ri«i,  consult:  SMrm,  HiM.  Gtoo- 
raphyoftht  Holy  Land  (LotKlon.  1909).  438-63;  Mewull.  Batt 
of  Jordan  fI>ondon.  ISHl);  GriMN.  DetcrijAion  de  la  Pal*il%ne 
(Pari.i,  ISfiK  KO),  I't.  Ill,  OatiUt,  193-263;  Sevawm,  Oioo- 
nphie  du  Talmud  (P&rii.  1S4kH):  Bibveh.  Au  bord  du  Lae  d* 
Tibfrioiit  in  Con/rrmrrt  de  Snint-Bliennt  (Pari*.  1910),  10»-142; 
(Paris.  19in.261-3<»7  (■  third  Ipcturp  before  the  same  audirnef  in 
Januarv-,  1012.  ha*  not  ypt  been  pubIi«hiHi*:  BriiL,  (Iri^npkxt  dt* 
altm  Paldtlina  (Freiburg  and  I>cip«iK.  l«Wi);  Ofiruil  Record* 
of  the  Paletltne  Ezpioralum  Fund  and  Deulf  he  PaUlttina-  Vernn. 

Jkkbmiah  Hartioa.n. 

Tiberiopolis,  titular  see  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana. 

Tiberiopohs  ia  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (V,  2,  25);  Soc- 
rates (Hwt.  eccl.,  VII,  46);  and  Herocles  (Synec.,668 
9).   It  struck  its  own  coins  at  least  from  the  time  of 


was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and  Livia. 
By  the  marriage  of  his  mother  with  Emperor  .Augus- 
tus he  became  the  latter's  stepson,  and  was  adopted  by 
Augustus  in  a.  d.  4.  In  the  year  10  he  was  appointed 
coregent  with  Augustus.  Hard  and  secretive  by  na- 
ture and  embittered  by  the  neglect  with  which  his 
step-father  allowed  him  to  be  treated,  he  did  not 
arouse  personal  enthusiasm,  and  until  recently  was 
described  by  historians  a.s  a  bloody  tyrant.  It  is  only 
during  the  last  sixty  years  that  he  has  been  more 
fairly  judged,  and  at  present  the  opinion  begins  to 
prevail  that  he  was  a  genuine  Roman,  a  ruler  faithful 
to  his  dutie^,  just,  wise,  and  self-contained.  In  his 
internal  policies  especially  he  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingui.shed  of  all  Roman  empt'rors.  Like  Augustus  he 
reformed  and  improved  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  promoted  in  every  direction  the  pros- 
perity of  the  empire  of  which  Augustus  had  laia  the 
foundation.  He  developed  imperial  power  by  de- 
clining to  have  his  authority  renewed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Senate,  as  Augustus  had  done.  The 
strong  opposition  which  grew  up  against  him  was 
due  to  hi.><  taciturn  and  d(»mineering  di.sposition,  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  prefect  of  the  guard,  ./Elius 
Sejanus,  who  alone  possesseil  his  confidence.  The 
peraecutions  and  executions  for  lese-majesty,  which 
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rapidly  increased  during  the  second  half  of  hifl  reisn, 
and  the  gloom  which  |MTva<Ied  Rome  inducc<I  Tibe- 
rius to  leave  the  capital  altogether  in  the  year  26  and  to 
live  partly  in  Campania  and  partly  on  the  Inland  of 
Capri.  Before  thi.s  date  the  question  as  to  the  suc- 
oetision  to  the  empire  had  led  to  a  terrible  family 
tragedy.  By  hia  nrKt  marriage  Tiberius  had  a  son 
called  DrusuH,  while  his  second  marriage  with  the 
immoral  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  was  childless. 
After  the  death  of  his  nephew  Germanicus  (a.  d.  19), 

whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  adopt 
at  the  command 
of  Augustus  to  the 
exclusion  of  his 
own  son,  he  hoped 
to  secure  the  suc- 
cession for  Dru- 
sus.  A  low  in- 
trigue was  formed 
against  this  plan, 
in  which  the  wife 
of  Drusus,  Li\nlla, 
who  had  illicit  re- 
lations  with 
Sejanus,  took 
part.  In  the  year 
23  Drusus  was 
poisoned  by  Se- 

Bnus  and  Livilla. 
owever,  when  in 
31  Sejanus  formed 
a  conspiracy  to 
TiBEBiuB  eecure  the  throne 

Antique  Fraameni  iu  the  Lat«nui       for  himself,  Tibe- 
Musfum  ^.jy,  warned 

at  the  la.st  moment  and  had  Sejanus  executed.  Tibe- 
rius spent  his  last  years  in  constantly  increasing 
seclusion,  misanthropy,  and  cruelty  on  the  Island  of 
Capri,  where  it  is  said  he  abandoned  bim.*wlf  to  de- 
baucherv'.  However,  thcwe  reports  are  at  least 
coloured  by  prejudice  and  have  not  been  satisfac- 
torily proved.  Neither  is  it  probable  that  Tiberius 
was  munlered. 

The  ministry  and  death  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  occurred  durmg  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
According  to  St.  Luke  (iii,  1),  St.  Jonn  the  Baptist 
was  called  by  (lod,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ  as  His  pre- 
cursor. Shortly  before  his  death  Tiberius  reca:  Hod 
the  procurat4>r  Pontius  Pilate  from  Judca.  Tertul- 
lian  (Apologeticum,  v,  xxi),  from  whom  Rusebius  and 
Oroaius  take  the  Btor>',  relates  that  Tiberius  received 
a  report  concerning  Christ  and  that  he  calletl  upon  the 
Senate  to  place  Christ  among  the  gods.  The  Senate 
rejected  the  ro»]u»>st;  Tiberius  then  threatene<l  the 
accusers  of  the  Chri.stians  with  puni.shment.  The 
narrative  is  not  worthy  of  beUef,  still  it  is  probable 
that  Tertullian  knew  a  document  that  professed  to  be 
a  report  of  Pilate. 

Stahr.  ritwTtiM  (2nd  cd..  Bprlio,  1873);  Domaukwbei.  OfteK. 
dtrramiKh.  Kamer,  I  (I^ipiin.  1909).  2.50-319;  TARvtR.  TiixHut 
tAt  Tyrant  (Ix>ndun,  1002);  S<'Hit-UEa,  Oftch.  der  rOmitch.  Kaiirr- 
tiit.  I  (Ooth»,  IHH3).  248-304:  HaRKacs.  G*Kh.  Hrr  alkhrUa. 
LUfratur,  II  (I>npti«.  lHtt7),  pt.  I,  001-10;  Baroknhswkr, 
Ofch.  dtr  aUkirehl.  LitUralur,  I  (Freihurc.  1902).  410-11. 

KlEMENS  LdFFLBR. 

Tibet,  a  vast  plateau,  about  463,320  square 
miles,  about  1240  miles  in  its  greatest  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  740  miles  in  it^  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south,  with  an  elevation  from  13,000 
to  16,.'>00  feet,  and  with  a  population  of  some  6,500,- 
000  inhabitants,  according  to  Chinese  estimates; 
other  estimates  place  it  as  low  as  2  or  3,000,000.  It  is 
boundinl  on  the  north  by  Kan-«u  and  Sin-kiang;  on 
the  west  by  India;  on  the  south  by  India,  Nepal, 
Sikkim,  and  Bhutan;  on  the  east  by  Yun-nan,  Sze- 
ob'wan,  and  Kan-su;  or  rbther  the  plateau  on  the 


north  is  bounded  by  the  Kwenlun  Mountains  which 
limit  on  the  south  the  Desert  of  Gobi;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Himalaya  Mountains  with  their  bi((h 
peak,  Mount  Everest,  29,000  feet. 

Hydrography. — From  this  plateau  flow  the  follow> 
ing  rivers:  to  the  south,  the  Indus,  with  its  tributary 
Sutlej,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Oman;  to  the 
north  of  the  Himalayas,  the  Ts'anpo  or  Brahmaputra 
River,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  after  meet- 
ing in  an  estuar>'  the  Ganges,  which  follows  a  similar 
course  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalayas:  to  the 
east,  the  great  Chinese  rivers,  Hwang-ho  or  Ma-chu, 
and  Yang-tse:  to  the  south-east,  the  streams  of  Indo- 
China,  the  Lutze-kiang  (Irrawadi),  the  Lu-kiong 
(.Salwen),  and  the  Lan  ts'an  kiang  (Mc-kong).  The 
principal  lakes  are:  on  the  north-cast,  the  Kuku-nor 
or  Ts  ing  hai;  on  the  south.  Lake  Palti  or  Yamdok; 
on  the  plateau,  the  Iki-Namur,  the  Pang-kong,  the 
Tengri-nor,  and  the  famed  Mansarox'ar  and  Rokas. 

Geography. — Many  roads  lead  to  Lliasa:  (1)  by 
Si-ning  in  the  Kan-su  Province  and  the  Kuku-nor; 
(2)  from  Sae-ch'wan  to  Ta-Tsienlu,  Ba-tang,  Litang 
and  Chamdo;  (3)  from  Yun-nan  by  Li-ki>ing  (these 
are  the  three  main  routes  from  China);  (4)  from  Sik- 
kim, in  the  south,  through  the  Chumbi  Valley  and 
Gyan-tze;  (5)  from  the  west,  by  Leh,  in  Ladakh; 
(6)  from  Khotan,  throu^  the  Aksai  Chin,  to  Rudok. 
Tibet  includes  five  provmces:  (1)  Amdo,  p.irt  of  the 
Chinese  province  of  Kan-su  and  the  Kuku-nor  region 
(Ts'ing-hai),'  inhabited  bv  Tibetans  and  administered 
by  a  Chinese  official  at  i^i-ning;  the  other  four  prov- 
inces form  Tibet  proper  which  is  controlled  by  the 
viceroy  of  S«e-Ch'wan;  (2)  Ts'ien-tang,  Eastern  or 
Anterior  Tibet  (or  K'ang,  Kham,  Khu,  Khamdo, 
Chamdo),  which  extends  between  the  Chinese 
I'rovinces  of  Sie-Ch'wan  and  Yun-nan,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Lhorong  djong,  frontier  of  Lhasa;  (3)  Wei, 
Wu,  or  Chung-Tsang,  Central  Tibet,  Kingdom  of 
Lhasa;  (4)  Tsang  or  Hou  Tsang,  Ulterior  Tibet,  i.  e. 
south-west  Tibet,  extending  to  Lake  Mansarovar, 
with  the  town  of  Shigatze,  near  which  stands  the 
Tashilumbo  Monastery  at  the  junction  of  the  Nyang- 
chu  and  the  Ts'an-fxj;  (5)  Ngari  (0-li),  Westttm 
Tibet,  which  includes  the  upper  courses  of  the  Indus 
and  the  Sutlej,  and  generally  north-western  Tibet 
with  the  towns  of  Gartok  and  Rudok,  the  Kailas 
Mountain,  the  Refuge  of  Siva;  it  is  bounded  by  the 
British  district  of  Kumaun. 

LamaistHierarcuy  andSecui^r.\dminirtuation. 
— At  the  head  of  the  lamaist  hierarchy  of  Tibet  are 
the  dalai  lama  and  the  panch'en  erdeni  lama;  the  word 
"lama"  is  derived  from  a  Tibetan  word,  in  Chinese, 
tru  aAan{7,  meaning  "unsurpassed".    The  dalai  lama 
is  a  re-eml)odiment  of  one  of  the  disciples  of  the 
reformer  Tsong  K'apa,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
incarnation  of  the  Ikxlhisjittwa  Avalokitecvara;  he 
lives  at  the  monastery  Po-ta-la  at  Lhasa;  nis  title  is 
Chepttun    Djamts'o    Rinpoch'i    (Venerable  Ocean 
Treasure).     The  panch'en    erdeni    lama  lives  at 
Tashilumbo.  The  supporters  of  the  faith  may  receive 
the  title  of  Nomin  'Hdn  (regent),  or  DharmA  RAja. 
Celibacy  would  render  impossible  the  re-embodiment 
if  the  'hut'ukfU'u  or  saints  were  not  chosen  to  represent 
the  principles  of  the  transmission  of  authority;  these 
saints  are  known  as  the  "Living  Buddhas".  The 
third  lama  in  the  hierarchy  is  the  Cheptsun  Dampa 
'Hut'ukhl'u,  Patriarch  of  the  Khalkhas,  living  at  Urga; 
the  Ch'akan  Nomhi  'Han  is  the  descendant  of  a  coun- 
sellor sent  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  dalai  lama 
to  the  chief  of  the  Ordos;  his  residence  is  at  Kuku- 
Khoto;  the  metropolitan  lama,  Ch'ang  Kin  'Hut'- 
ukhl'u, has  his  see  at  Dolonnor;  the  )x&sA  of  lamaLst 
monasteries  is  called  K'anpu  (abbot).    The  secular 
administration  of  Tibet  includes  a  council  (ka  hia) 
of  four  ministers  (kalon  or  kal)lon)  of  the  third  rank 
of  Chinese  officials,  electe<l  as  a  rule  hy  the  Peking 
Govemmeot,  on  presentation  by  the  Chinese  amban; 
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Ihe  treasury  (shan{j  shnn{})  pn^ided  over  by  a  kalon 
with  thrt*  fir8t-cla88  councillora  (tsai  peng),  and  two 
eecond-claiid  councillors  {shang  chodba);  two  con- 
trollers of  the  revenue  {verU'  onoba);  two  controllers 
of  streeta  and  rouda  (Mmbang);  two  Buperinteod- 
e&ts  of  polioe  ithediba);  two  «ontioUen  of  the  stud 
{taptnq) ;  there  are  six  military  oommanders  {laiping), 
with  tne  fourth  degree  of  Chinese  rank,  with  twelve 
commanded  of  2(K)  rnen  {ju}>eng),  twenty-four 
kitippng,  and  120  limj  ping.  Civil  and  military 
Trfficiftis  we  dc^iigncd  under  the  general  term  of 


HiSTOBT. — Little  is  known  of  Um  ancient  history 
of  Tibet,  the  first  dynasty  having  been  founded  by 
the  Indian  prince  Unpnti;  but  the  historical  period 
beginii  ut  tl^  end  of  the  sixth  century  a.  d.  when  the 
first  king,  Luntsane,  made  inroiuLs  to  India.  Lunt- 
aang's son  is  the  celebrated Sroog-taaDgGam-po,  one 
of  the  great  champions  of  BttdiOiini;  in  o89  he  married 
BribUmn.daughter  of  Ancuvarman,  sovereign  of  Nepal, 
and  in  641  the  princess  oi  Wen  ch'eng,  daughter  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  T'ui-tsung.  Under  their  influence, 
the  Tibetan  prince  gave  a  great  extension  to  Buddhism 
in  his  empire;  he  founded  in  639  Lhasa,  formerly 
UuMmm^  where  for  centuries  hit  hein  governed  the 
coontry  with  the  title  of  jia&9  in  TfiMtea,  and  of 
tsanp'o  in  Chinese.  The  Tibetans  wore  the  allies  of 
the  Khalif  of  Bagdiul  and  they  invaded  the  Chinese 
rovinol•^l  of  Yun-nan,  Sze-<h'wan  and  Knn-su,  as 
ar  as  Ch'ang  ngan,  capital  of  the  T'ang  emperors. 
'Hw  two  meet  ancient  hi.storical  edicts  have  been 
ftmnd  by  Dr.  L.  A.  Waddell  upon  »  iofty  piUar  of 
wietarywiildialuds  at  thefoot  of  Potela  ffiU,  tnider 
the  castles  of  the  ancient  kings,  now  incorporated  in 
the  palace  of  the  dalai  lama;  they  date  between  a.  d. 
730  and  763,  are  the  earliest  historical  Tibetan  docu- 
ments hitherto  discovered,  and  throw  a  .nidelight  on 
the  ancient  history  and  geography  of  China.  The 
eighth  oentufy  is  the  eomiinating  point  of  Tibetan 
power,  whidi  WM  dealnyed  whan  the  in^bnin  became 
the  masters  of  thi  wfadia  oomiby  botwaen  Peit'iog 
and  Aksu. 

During  the  eleventh  centurj'  the  priests  of  the 
Sakya  Moniwtery  began  to  be  predominant  in  Tib<!t; 
they  were  called  Hung  Kioa,  Red  Churchmen  account 
of  the  aolour  of  their  (Kmenta  and  of  then-  headgear. 
Tlie  lamfM  of  flMir  morals,  the  manriage  of  monks, 
Boroery  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  reform  under- 
taken by  Ttocmg  K*apa  or  .Te  Rinix>ch'c  (b.  at  .\mdo 
near  Kuku-nor  in  1358),  foundrr  of  the  Gelupa  Sect, 
who  adopted  a  yellow  dre,s.H  {hifxing  kiao),  and  oblige<l 
bis  followers  to  return  to  the  primitive  religion  of 
Buddha;  he  founded  the  Monaeteries  of  Gadan  and 
of  Sera,  and  died  hi  1418,  having  established  the 
lamaist  hierarchy.  Wm  successor,  Gedunduh,  built 
the  Monastery  of  Tashilumbo,  which  Iwcamc  in  the 
seventeenth  centur>'  the  resideiK  r  of  thi-  second  liini  i, 
the  panch'en  rinpoch'i,  while  the  first  lama  or  dalai 
lama  settknl  in  1641  to  the  west  of  Lhasa.  The 
sanrA'en  lama,  Paldan-veahea*  died  at  Fekinc  on  the 
27  Nov.,  1780,  during  a  visit  to  the  Emperor  wChhia. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror, K'ien-lung,  began  to  f^tablish  hin  supremacy 
over  Tibet;  alre.vlv  in  1725  two  hi^h  Chinese 
commiastooers  had  been  appointed  to  control  the 
temporal  affaiia  of  the  country,  and  in  the  first 
moon  of  1793  an  imperial  ediet  gdwed  that  futine 
dalai  lamas  were  to  be  chosen  fiNMt  the  names  of 
ehildren  drawn  from  a  "golden  urn". 

Chinese  AoMijasTRATiON. — The  Chinese  admin- 
istration of  Tibet  includes  an  imperial  resident  irhn 
tamia  ta  di'ln)  or  amban  (naang  pat)  with  an  assistant 
llMMCint  (pang  pan  ta  ch^tn);  among  their  duties, 
they  act  a.<3  intermediary  between  China  and  Nepal 
(CThorkh.i.H  Countr>');  a  secretary  (yi  Wing  chang- 
kui'i'  1m  de  il  with  native  afTairs.  Three  Chinese 
{Uang  I'ai),  of  the  class  of  sub-preiect| 


are  stationed  at  Lhasa,  Tashihimbo,  and  Xgari  The 
imperial  resident  is  Chao  Erh-fung  (appomied  March, 
190S),  formerly  Director-CJcneraT  of^  the  Sze-ch'wiB 
Hu-Pe  llailway  and  acting  viceroy  of  Szech'wan. 

Travellehs  in  Tibet. — Marco  Polo  and  Eldmik 
mention  Tibet  but  did  not  visit  it;  the  first  Eimqwia 
travellw  who  appears  to  have  visited  Lhasa  is  the 
Franciscan  Odoric  of  Pordenone  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  but  in  1(121  that  we 
have  real  information  on  fins  countr>'  in  a  letter  of  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit,  Antonio  de  Andrade,  dated  Agn, 
8  Nov^  16M,  rdating  the  joumev  of  this  father  to 
Lake  Mansaiovar  and  to  Rudok;  Andrade  erro- 
neouslv  called  the  country  he  visited,  Cathay.  Two 
years  later,  two  other  Jesuitii,  Gnn  ber  and  d'Orvillo, 
(IGOl)  left  Peking,  and  by  the  route  of  Si-ning 
reached  Lhasa,  where  they  resided  two  months:  th^ 
returned  to  India  via  Nepal.  Two  other  JeenttSi 
Desideri  and  FrejTc,  went  (1715-16)  from  Leh  to 
Lhasa,  where  the  former  lived  until  1729,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  on  account  of  the  intrigues  of  t  he 
Capuchins,  who  had  foimded  a  mission  which  lasted 
to  1760,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Tibetans. 
One  of  these  monks,  Francesco  Orazio  della  Penna  di 
Billi,  has  written  an  account  of  Tibet.  A  most  re- 
markable journey  was  made  by  the  EKitehinan  Bamuel 
Van  de  Putte  (d.  at  Batavia,  27  Sept.,  1745),  who 
went  from  India  to  Peking  via  Lhasa,  and  returned 
by  the  same  road.  In  1774  Warren  Ilastingn,  Gover- 
nor of  Bengal,  sent  George  Bogie  to  the  Coiurt  of 
the  pmch'nn  lama;  Captain  Samuel  .Tum»  went 
on  a  visit  in  1783  to  the  Court  of  the  new  vaneh'en 
Uma;  finally  the  Engliriunan  Thomas  Manning 
visite<l  Lhasa  in  1811.  Next  we  come  to  the  cele- 
brat*"*!  journey  to  Lhiisa  of  the  Lazarists  Hue  (q.  v.) 
and  ( JalM't  in  1S44.  For  many  years  after%vard8  the  ex- 
ploration of  Tibet  was  carried  on  by  "pundits"  in 
the  Indian  Government  service,  especially  by  Natn 
Sing  and  the  lama,  Ugyen  Qyateo.  We  must  men- 
tion also  among  the  travellen  to  Tibet  the  Russian, 
Prievalsky  (iaS0~85);  the  American,  W.  W.  Rock- 
hill  (1888-89,  1891-92),  who  went  to  the  north-east 
of  Tengri-nor,  110  miles  west  of  Lhasa;  the  French- 
men, (labriel  Bonvalot  and  Prince  Henri  d'0rl(5ans 
with  Tlie  Belgian  missionarj',  De  Deken  (1889-90); 
Captain  Hamilton  Bower  (1891-92);  Miss  A.  R. 
Tavlor  (1899);  the  l^Vsnehman,  Du^miil  de  Rhins 
(who  was  murdcre<l,  5  June  1894,  at  Tungbumdo  by 
the  re«l  lam.as),  and  his  companion,  Fernand  Greiiard 
(who  e»cajMHl);  Sir  George  K.  Littiedale  (189.5); 
Captain  M.  S.  Wellbv  and  Lieut.  Malcolm  (1896): 
Captain  H.  H.  P.  Deasy  (1896):  the  celebrated 
Swedish  e]q;)lora^  Sven  Hedin;  and  finaUly  the  RusiiaB 
eaptain,  P.  K.  Koskr. 

Relations  with  China,  Rnsau,  and  Fnolavd. — • 
By  a  separate  article  of  the  Che-fu  Convf  iition  (13 
Sept.,  Is7t))  it  had  been  stipulated  that  tlie  IJngiish 
Government  might  in  the  next  year  send  a  mission  of 
exploration  by  way  of  Peking  through  Kan-su  and 
KukiMior,  or  bgr  way  of  Sse-ch'wan  to  Tibet,  and 
thenoe  to  India.  His  Tsung-li-Yaman,  having  dne 
regard  to  the  circumstanoes,  was,  when  the  time  ar- 
riveil,  to  issue  the  necessary  passports,  and  address 
letters  to  tiie  liinii  [irovincial  authorities,  and  to  the 
imperial  resident  in  'I'ibef .  The  English  did  not  take 
advantage  of  this  article  and  countermanded  the 
miliiaB  inr  Article  4  of  the  Convention  signed  at 
Pekhig,  1M  July.  1886,  regardmg  Burmah  and  Tibet.  A 
convention  wi»h  Thina  was  signer!  mi  17  March,  1890, 
at  Calcutta,  s<  tUiu)i  the  boundary  frontiers  between 
Sikkiin  an'i  'I  ii)et,  and  trade  regulations  were  also 
signeii  in  December,  1893.  But  the  Tibetans  occu- 
pied land  inside  the  treaty  boundsfjr;  on  the  other 
hand  Ruadan  aetivity  in  Tibet  was  eansins  pwt 
anxiety  to  the  Indian  Oovemment;  Lord  uwson 
had  attempted  to  npen  direct  communication  with 
the  daiai  lauia;  there  were  rumours  of  a  Ruaeo- 
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TBietan  an^ment.  NotwltlMtaiiding  Runia's  pro- 
teal,  tlw  indiaa  Oovanunaiit  pramnd  wndiap  a 
ninkm  to  Lhasa.  FinaHy  this  nu»ioa  was  organtied 

in  July,  19()3,  with  Major  Franris  K.  youiiKhusband 
at  its  heati;  this  \irM  \niHskm  was  turiuMl  into  a  second 
mission  with  VounKhusband  ils  a  coinmissarj'  and 
GenaraJ  James  II.  L.  Macdonald  commander  of 
the  military  t«cort.  The  Enfilish  crossiwl  the  Jelep 
V$m  (12  l>ec.,  1903),  occupied  Phah  (19  Dec), 
•lanHKl  Oyantse  (12  April,  1904),  ud  aiitend  Lhaaa 
oaS  Angust;  the  dalai  lama  was  in  flight.  A  treaty 
was  8%ned  on  7  September;  the  British  troojw  left 
Lhasa  and  they  were  back  in  India  on  25  October. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Viceroy  of  India 
on  11  Nov.,  1904;  it  included  ten  articles:  The 
OomauauA  of  Tibat  cniaiBd  to  laipeot  the  Andk>- 
Chmeee  Oonvention  of  1890  and  to  reoognlae  the 
frontier  bntwrfii  Sikkim  and  Tibet;  undertook  to 
oiK*n  fortluvitli  tr:i<ie-iiinrts,  to  which  all  Hriti.sh  and 
Tibetan  subic('t,s  should  have  free  right  of  acccs.s  at 
Gyantse  and  Gaatok  as  well  as  at  Yatung;  the  roads 
to  Gyantse  and  Gaatok  from  the  frontier  were  to  be 
kept  clear  of  all  obatniotione;  an  indonuiitj  of 
£wO,000,  reduoed  sinee  to  one-third  this  amoiml, 
was  to  be  p.iid  to  th<'  Hritish  rinv  rrninent  for  the 
expen.s<'  incurred  in  the  dcspalcli  of  arini'<l  troops  to 
Lhasa;  all  forts  aii  l  fortifications  were  to  be  nvzed 
and  all  armaments  removed  which  might  iinptnle  the 
course  of  free  communication  between  the  British 
ftontisn  and  tiie  towns  of  Qyantae  and  Lhiisa. 
Theae  tenns  were  reafly  very  nuMMrate.  On  27  April, 
1906,  a  convention  w:w  si^^ncd  at  Peking  by  Sir 
Ernest  Ma.son  Satow  for  (Ireat  Hritain  and  ny  Tang 
Shao-yi  for  China,  including  six  :irtii  lt  s:  the  Lhasa 
Convention  was  confirmed;  Great  Hniain  engaged 
not  to  annex  Tibetan  territory  or  to  luti  rfcre  in  the 
adminktration  of  Tibet;  (}hina  also  undertook  not 
to  peiuiit  any  other  foreign  etate  to  interfere  with 
the  territory  or  inteniiil  administration  of  Tibet. 
Finally,  in  15)07,  Russia  and  (Inul  Britain  also  signed 
a  convention:  both  j)urties  encage<I  to  re.sp<>ct  the 
territorial  integrity  ot  Tibet  aiul  to  abstain  from  all 


ApoetoUc  of  Southern  Tibet,  was  to  penetrate  into 
the  ooontiy  by  the  way  of  Northern  India  with  Fatham 
Kriek  and  Darnani/  Nleheba-Miebel  IMek  (b.  3 

March,  1819)  and  Auguste-Etienm-  Bourry  (b.  26 
Dec,  1S2<))  were  murden-d  by  the  .Vbors  on  1  S«»pt., 
IH.jl.  l  inally  the  vicariate  w:is  establishetl  in  'h' 
easU;rn  portion  of  Tibet  and  the  western  portion  of 
Szti^h'wan  with  Jacques-Ldon-Thomine  Desmazures 
(b.  17  Feb.,  1804;  d.  25  Jan^  1809).  BMhop  of 
Bfaiopolis  (1857),  who  resigned  in  1864.  mswiiiriMWfi 
have  been  Joseph-Marie  Chauveau  (b.  24  Flsb^  1816| 
d.  21  Dec,  1877),  Bishop  of  .Sebiwtoiwlis  (18»)  and 
Vicar  AfKwtolic  of  Tibet  (1864-77);  Felix  Biet  (b.  21 
Oct.,  1838;  d.  9  Sept.,  1904),  Bishop  of  Di.ana.  The 
present  vicar  Apostolic  is  Pierre-Philippe  Giraudeau 
^.  17  March,  1850).  ainoe  1901,  Bishop  of  Tiniadn 
(13  Dee.,  1997),  with  his  reaidenee  at  Ta>Tsien^ 
The  mi.ssion  includes  nniOi  21  Knropean  priests^ 
2407  Catholics,  and  calcclmint  iw.     It  has  en- 

(lure<J  cruel  persecutions  during  recent,  years.  AntOQg 
the  missionaries  of  Tibet  must  be  mentioned  the 
well-known  traveller  and  scholarj  Auguste  Dcs- 
gpdins  (b.  1826),  now  living  at  Darieeliog,  author  of 
a  larae  "Dietkimuure  thib^tain-Utm-firaafais",  and 
of  a  Tibetan  grammar,  printed  at  Hong-Konc  in  1899. 
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tourcea  of  Tibet  (I>umlun,  1908);  M*CDONAU>,  Throu^  tK*  Hmrt 
0/  TiM  (LomloD,  I'UO):  Waddelu  Uuua  and  U»  MgHwim 
(WdoD.  1905):  i.KStxjs.  The  Openina  JVM  (NmT  lUb 
1903);  DBA«r.  In  Thibrt  and  ChineM  Turkman  (LaMOBy^ltlOl 
YomtOBOUAifB,  Indif  and  TVM  (Undoa,  1010}. 


in  its  internal  administration,  not  to 

 wpwwntatlvea  to  Lhasa,  netthar  to  seek  nor  to 

ol»tain,  wheUier  for  themselveB  or  for  thdr  subjects. 

any  conces-sions  for  niilwaya,  roads,  telegraphs,  ana 
mines,  or  othi-r  rights  in  Tibet.  From  llii.s  time  the 
TilM'?an  frontier  has  been  clo-i<il  to  all  foreigners, 
though  the  prohibition  hiis  been  eluded  by  the  daiiag 
Swedi.sh  explorer,  Sven  Hedin.  The  dfdai  lama  hid 
fled  to  Ui|a»  in  Montolia.  whioh  he  left  in  the  summer 
of  1907  to  settle  at  the  Kiin  Bum  Monastery;  after- 

ward.i,  in  lOOS,  he  went  to  the  celebrate<l  pilKrimaRC 
of  .Shaii-si,  \Vn  tai  Shan,  whence  he  repaired  to  IVking. 
An  audience  wa.s  grant<Hl  to  him  by  the  emperor  and 
hejWM  allowed  to  leave  the  Chinese  capital  on  21  Dec, 
1908,  and  return  to  Lhasa,  where  bo  was  not  to  stay 
km:  a  body  of  Chinese  troops  hmMled  Tibet|^  the 
dafiu  huna  nsd  to  Darjceling,  and  Hie  tesidt  of  the 
policy  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  liai  beOB  the 
virtual  annexation  of  Tibet  by  China. 

Missions. — Since  the  Capuchins  were  exjK'lled 
in  17G0,  except  the  Lazju-ists  Hue  and  Oabct, 
who  paid  a  visit  to  Lhxsa  in  1844,  no  missionary'  en- 
tered Tibet  proper.  The  Vicar  Apostolic  of  iiindu 
Tibet,  Giuseppe  Antonio  Borghi,  Bishop  of  Batsalda, 
bcRRed  to  be  relieved  of  part  of  his  work,  and  conse- 
quently on  21  March,  lH4(i,  Gregory  XVI  created  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Lh:u*ia.  The  new  vicariate 
wa."  placed  in  charge  of  the  Foreign  Missions  of  Paris, 
an<l  in  1H47  Mgr  Pt-rochcau,  of  Sze-ch'wan,  sent 
father  Charles-Rend  Renou  (b.  22  Aug.,  1812;  d., 
18  Oet.,  1863)  through  Bat'ang  to  Ch»-mu-to,  some 
thirty  daj-s  in  the  interior  of  Tibet,  but  being  dis- 
covered, he  \v:us  sent  bu  k  to  Ch'eng-tu.  Renou  being 
appointed  Prefect  .\p()>ti.lii  nf  ICastem  Tibet  was  to 
enter  iiis  mission  via  Yun-nan,  while  Rabin,  Plrefect 


Tiburtlus, 
See  CaciLiA,  Sajnt. 

Tiburtiua  and  Susanna,  Saints,  Roman  martyrs, 
feast  1 1  August.  The  story  is  related  in  the  legend  of 
St.  Sebastian  that  Chromatius,  prefect  of  Rome,  con- 
demned lemal  Cllristians  to  de:ith.  The  prefect, 
howeve^  was  converted  by  St.  Tranquillinus  ana 
baptised  by  Pblycarp.  Tiburtius,  the  only  son  of 
Chromatius,  was  al.>*j  b.iptiziNl  through  the  pi^rsua- 
sion  of  St.  tjcbastian,  who  was  his  godfather  in  bap- 
tism. Tiburtiu.>i.during  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
lay  hidden  in  nis  father's  house.  Accused  by  a 
traitor,  he  was  brought  before  the  prefect  Fabianus 
and  tried.  He  confes-s^-d  his  faith  which  he  confirmed 
by  a  miracle,  for  protecting  himself  only  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross  he  walked  over  red-hot  conh  b:iref(M»t  with- 
out suffering  any  injury.  But  the  miracle  w.-w  a»- 
crilwd  to  in.'igic  and  Ti))urtius  was  beheaded  at  (he 
third  mile-tftoue  of  the  Via  Lavicana.  This  waa  in 
the  year  286.  The  spot  of  enoation  was  oaDed,  ^'at 
the  two  laurel  trees". 

Saint  Su.«ianna,  virgin  and  martvT,  is  said  to  have 
bi-en  the  daughter  of  St.  Gabinius,  .She  w.us  Ix-headed 
about  the  year  29."),  at  the  command  of  Diocletian,  in 
her  father's  house.  This  house  and  the  adjoining  one 
belonging  to  her  uncle,  the  prefect  Caiua,  which  were 
near  the  two  laurel  trees,  were  turned  into  a  diurdi, 
later  the  titular  church  of  St.  Susanna  ad  dn/j.f  domn$ 
icf.  Kehr,  "Italia  pontificia",  I,  01  ^\.).  The  au- 
thenticity of  the  Al  t'-  .if  St^  Seli:i-t  i:i,M  uiid  Su>anna 
h;w  l>c«;n  rightly  Questioned ;  however,  the  martynloras 
and  the  day  of  cleath  (11  August)  are  cstAblished  by 
the  witness  of  the  oldest  Martyrologies  and  the  e<\rliflst 
places  of  worship. 
Atj^  aa^  VL  Mbb.  S71-7S  m  AprO.  14-8:  aad  II  AwmDi 
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TtocUa,  titular  see,  suffrapan  of  Cyrene,  in  the 
Libya  Pentap)li8.  I'lKicr  tJiis  name  it  is  not  found 
in  any  "  Notitia  episcopatuum",  nor  in  any  Rcogra- 
phy  sacreii  or  profane.  Nevertheless,  at  the  Robber 
Svnod  of  Ephesus  (449),  we  find  a  Theodulus,  Bishop 
Of  Ticeliain  Libya  (Mansi,  "Conciltomm  Collectio  , 
VI,  t>10);  tlic  nainc  nf  thi'  city  is  much  corruptci  in  the 
Gri'»  ktext.  It  i.-- timibtful  if  Ticrlia  is  the  rorn-ct  luuiie 
of  this  city  or  see.  In  u  "  Notitia  episcojjat  iitim  ",  jjub- 
lished  by  Gelaer  (By»antinische  Zeitschrift,  II,  26), 
we  find  the  aee  of  Sioelia,  evidently  the  same  as  ours. 
Which  ifl  the  correct  name?  At  the  Ck>uneU  of  Ephe- 
Bus  (4.31),  among  the  subscribers  is  Sosipater,  Bishop 
of  Si  ]it irni  vre,  a  city  otlierwise  unknown,  which 
BcemH  liki'wi.se  to  have  been  situated  in  Libya  (Mansi, 
op.  (  it.,  IV,  1128,  1221).  Just  now  it  is  impossible  to 
■ay  if  these  various  niiinnn  relate  to  the  same  city,  or 
wnst  is  the  eotreet  name  of  tluB  dieeese. 

S.  Vailh*. 

Tiobbonio.  Nicholas,  VBNBBABi«,  martyr,  b.  at 
Hartley  Mauditt,  Hampdiire;  wffend  at  Tyburn, 
London,  24  AuR.,  1001.   He  was  a  recusant  at  large 

in  1.192,  but  by  14  March^  1507,  had  been  imprisoned. 
On  that  date  he  gave  evidence  against  variou.s  mem- 
bers of  his  family.  Before  ',i  Nov.,  1598,  lie  liati  olj- 
taineil  hus  liberty  and  had  cfTecled  the  release  of  his 
brother,  Venerable  Thomas  Tichbome,  a  pri.soncr  in 
the  Gatehouse,  Westminster,  by  assaulting  hi.s  ktn^per. 
He  Ls  to  be  dist  inguished  from  the  Nicholas  Tiehborne 
who  died  in  Winchester  Gaol  in  1587. 

With  him  suffered  Vknkuahi.k  Tiiom  a.s  IIacksuot 
fb.  at  Mursley,  Buckiiighuni.shirc),  who  was  con- 
Oemned  on  the  same  charge,  viz.  that  of  eflecting  the 
tMUpo  of  the  priest  Thomas  Tichbome.  During  hi^ 
long imprisoiuiMat  in  the  Gatehouse  he  was  "afflicted 
vitn  divers  torments,  whioh  be  endured  with  grent 
eouracs  mmI  fortitude  ". 

OULMMMt,  Mimianary  PritU,  I.  no.  1S7:  POUJW,  BngliMh 
Mbrltn  IU4^lt08  (Lonooii,  nrivateir  printad  for  the  C«thoHe 

■MOVd  floe..  190^,  set,  M&lHistoriail  MSS.  CommUtion.  Ce,tl 

Mas..  IV  (Lnidoe.  1W».  STO. 

John  B.  Wainew^rigut. 

Tichbome,  Thomas,  Venkrablb,  b.  at  Hartley, 
Hamps-hirc,  15G7;  martyred  at  Tyburn,  London,  20 
ApriL  1002.  He  was  educated  at  Rheims  (1584-87) 
and  Rofne,  iHiare  he  was  ordaoMd  on  Ascension  Day, 

17  Mav,  irj02.  Returning  to  Englend  on  10  March, 
1594,  he  l.iboiin-fl  in  his  native  county,  where  he 
escaped  apprehension  till  the  early  part  of  l.')97. 
He  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  the  Gatehouse  in  London, 
but  in  the  autumn  of  1598  was  helped  to  escape  by 
bis  brother,  Yen.  Nicholas  TichBooie,  and  Yen. 
Thomas  Haekshot,  who  were  both  martyred  diortly 
afterwards.    Betrayed  by  Atkinson,   an  apostate 

t)rierit,  he  was  re-arrested  and  on  17  April,  1602,  was 
•rought  to  trial  with  Ven.  Robert  Watkin.son  (a 
young  Yorkshire  man  who  had  been  edu«kted  at 
llome  and  ord.iiind  prir-.t  at  Douai  a  month  before) 
and  Yen.  James  Duckett,  a  London  bookseller.  On 
20  April  he  was  executed  with  Ven.  Robert  Watkfai- 
pnn  and  Ven.  Francis  Page,  S.  J.  The  La-st  nametl  was 
a  <-otivert,  of  a  Middlesex  family  though  l>orn  in 
Antwerp.  He  had  been  ordained  at  Doiiai  in  IfiOO 
and  received  into  the  Society  of  Jesus  while  a  prisoner 
in  Newgate.  Ven.  Thomas  Tirhbome  was  in  the  hHifc 
•tans  of  consumption  when  he  was  martvred. 

CSblLtONER,  Memoirt  of  .\tittionary  PritMi  (London,  1741-2); 
FoLET,  Hrrorih  Eng.  Prot.  S.  J.,  I  (f  .nmlon.  1H7~) ;  Pollen,  Arts 
f'/ ihf  EiMjlith  .WarJyr*  (London,  19111  :  ;  Ini  M,  t'ttfiHltUfheil  ditru- 
menu  Tf luting  to  the  KngU$h  hfartyri  in  Cath.  Rre.  Soc.,  V  (London, 
1MB);  Dabbnt,  AtU  o/ih*  Privy  CmmcO.  tW-T  (Londoa.  1002) ; 
Damm  DiarUt,  1st  and  2nd  (Loodoo,  IS^.Srd  (LoBdoo,  1011). 

Edwin  Buvxon. 

TlooBtiM  (also  Ttoontob,  Ttchonxto,  eto.),  an 
AIMcaa  Dooatist  writer  of  the  fourth  oentniy  who 
appears  to  have  h  i'l  ^mno  influence  on  St.  .Augustine. 
He  defended  a  milder  form  of  Donatism  than  Par- 
He  admitted  n 
X1Y.-4S 


sect  and  rejected  the  re-baptisin  of  Catholics.  Por- 
menianus  wrote  a  letter  again.st  him,  (luoted  by  St. 
Augustine  (Contra  ep.  Parineaiani,  I,  i;  P.  L.,  XVlII, 
33).  Otherwise  almost  all  we  know  of  him  is  con- 
tained in  GennadiuatDeviriUustr.,  XYIII):  "Ticho- 
nius  an  Afneen  was  learned  in  theology,  mifficiently 
instructed  in  history,  not  ignorant  of  .se(ul:tr  knowledge. 
He  wrote  book.s, '  r)e  bello  intestino '  and '  Kxpositionee 
diversarum  causarum '  [thoe  are  both  Donatist  apolo* 
gies] :  in  which,  to  defend  his  side,  he  quotes  ancient 
s.N-nods;  from  which  he  ie  seen  to  have  been  of  the 
Donatist  party.  He  composed  eight  (sh  ould  be  seven] 
rules  for  discovering  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  he  arraiiced  in  one  b<K>k.  He  also  explained  the 
whole  ,\p<)eal\  jise  of  John,  understandinc  all  of  it  in  a 
spiritual  8cn.se,  nothing  carnally.  In  tln^  exitosition 
he  said  tliat  the  body  |of  man!  is  the  dwelliug-place  of 
an  angeL  He  denied  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
rightemis  on  earth  labting  a  thousand  yearx  after  the 
resurrection.  Nor  did  he  admit  two  future  rehur- 
rections  of  the  de.ad  in  the  flesh,  one  of  tlie  jjood  .and 
one  of  the  bad,  but  only  one  of  all,  in  which  the  mis- 
begotten and  deformed  will  rise  too,  so  that  no  part  of 
the  human  race  ever  animated  by  a  soul  shall  perish. 
He  showed  the  distinction  of  the  resurrection  really 
to  be  that  we  mujt  believe  that  there  is  a  revelation 
of  the  righteous  now  in  this  world,  when  tho«e  justi- 
fied by  faitli  rise  by  baptism  from  the  death  of  .sin  to 
the  reward  of  the  eternal  life,  and  the  second  [naiur- 
rection]  to  be  the  general  one  of  all  flesh.  He  flour- 
ished at  the  same  time  as  Rufinue;  in  the  reisn  of 
Theodoflius  and  his  son"  (ed.  Bovoalli,  Freiburg 
and  Ix'ipzig,  1895,  np.  68-69).  This  gives  us 
379-423  as  extreme  aates.  'l  iconius's  best  known 
work  is  the  ".Seven  niles  of  interpretation"  (f<»r 
the  Bible).  They  are  ouoted  and  explained  by 
St.  Augustine  in  "Dc  aoctrina  christiana"  (III, 
30-37;  P.  L.,  XXXIY,  81-90)  and  his  authority  ^ve 
them  great  importaaee  for  many  eenturies  m  the 
West.  St.  Be<le  too  quotes  them  fFvpl.anatio  apo- 
calypeis;  P.  L.,  XCIII,  185-1.T2)  '! K  onius's  "Com- 
mentary on  the  .\poralyi)se"  (li.  .!e,  (,p.  cit.,  i;j2-134) 
in  now  lost.  It  wa.s  extant  in  the  librar>'  of  St.Ciallen 
in  the  ninth  century  (No.  242;  cf.  G,  Becker,  "Cata- 
logi  biblioth.  antiqui.*!,  Bonn,  1886,  p.  48)  and  ie 
used  by  Primashie  of  Hadwimrtuni  fP.  "L.,  LXVltl, 
703-936),  Ambrose  Autpert  (HiM  Max.,  XIII,  403- 
057),  and  others.  The  "ConiTnentary"  ascribed  to 
8t.  .Vugiistine  (P.  L.,  XXXV,  241^52)  is  believed  to 
be  a  modified  version  of  Ticonius.  St.  Augustine  re- 
proaches Ticonius  with  an  anticipation  of  F^agian 
idca-i  (Dc  doctr.  Christ..  Ill,  33). 

Ht  RKiTT.  The  Book  of  RuU»  of  Tietmiui  (Cambridi^.  ISM); 
I'.  I...  XVIII.  m  m-  Stham,  Gf*ch.  drr  r.5m.  L\U..  IV  (Muniah. 
ll>l>li,  H.'Ji  .V'l:  Halhi.fitkb.  Die  K'lmmrnUire  dtt  I'w.'onnujr. 
Tiiiifnut  u.  Hieronymu*  tur  Apokali/VM  iu  Zttchr.  fUr  kirchl. 
WistntckttMu.  Ukm  (1886).  2»»-67:  Habn.  Tyemam»-8tmiim 

AnaiAN  Fomaoun. 

Ticuna  Indiana,  a  tribe  of  Tndian,sof  .some  impor- 
tance, ron.stitutink'  a  distinct  litiKuistie  stork,  inhabit- 
ing the  n\  (T  .set  1  leiiieut.s  or  wainlrriiig  in  the  forests 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  upper  Amazon  (.Marailon 
or  Solimoee),  about  the  confluence  of  the  Javari, 
ranging  from  about  Loreto  in  Peru  to  below  Taba- 
tinga  m  Brasil.  They  number  about  2.500  souls, 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  povcrnnients. 
About  onf^tliird  are  more  or  less  Chri.stianized,  the 
ofhrTs  r^  tHiiiinn  their  primitive  wild  habit.s.  Physi- 
cally they  are  one  of  the  finest  tribes  of  the  upper 
^Amason.  In  duiracter  they  are  frank,  hone.st,  and 
of  affeetiooate  di^Msition.  The  wandering  Ticuna, 
some  of  whom  at  times  reside  temporarily  in  the  river 
villaRc's,  go  naked  exci'iit  for  tfie  C-strinR  and  a 
collar  of  jaguar  or  monkey  teeth,  to  which  ie  added  a 
paintsd  looe  on  eanmonial  oceaiiow  Thqr 
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th«  hair  cut  acrom  the  forehead  and  hanging  down 
fuU  length  behind.  They  wear  armlets  of  bright- 
coloured  feathers  and  paint  and  tattoo  their  faces  in 
various  patterns.  They  Uve  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  the  preparation  and  sale  of  the  curari  poison, 
here  callwl  from  them  the  "Ticuna"  poison,  for  use 
upon  blow-gun  arrows.  In  this  manufacture  they  are 
recognized  experts  and  hold  the  process  a  secret, 
although  it  is  known  that  Slrychnot  eastelneana  and 
Coccidua  loxicofera  are  among  the  ingredients.  The 

poison  is  kept  in 
cane  tubes  or  clay 
pots  of  their  mak- 
ing?, and  is  the  chief 
object  of  intertribal 
trade  throughout 
the  upper  Amazon 
region.  They  also 
gat  her  the  forest 
products,  as  wax. 
rubber,  gum,  and 
sarsaparilla,  for 
sale  to  the  traders. 
They  believe  in  a 
good  spirit,  Nanu- 
ola,  and  a  dreaded 
evil  spirit,  lyocasi. 
There  is  a  sort  of 
circumcision  and 
baptismal  cere- 
mony in  connexion 
with  the  naming  of 
children.  They  are 
fond  of  elaborate 
ina.sked  dances. 
Girls  on  arriving  at 
puberty  are  closely 
secluded  for  a  long 
|)eriod,  terminat- 
mg  with  a  general 
feast  and  drinking  orgy,  the  liquor  being  the  masato, 
or  chicha,  prepared  from  chewetl  and  fermented  corn 
or  bananas.  Wives  arc  obtained  by  purchase.  The 
dead  are  buried  in  great  earthen  jars,  together  with 
food  and,  in  the  case  of  a  warrior,  broken  weapons, 
the  ceremony  concluding  with  a  drinking  feast. 

Some  effort  at  the  conversion  of  the  Ticuna  was 
made  by  the  Portugiieae  Carmelites  from  Brazil  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centur>'  but  without 
result,  owing  to  the  Indian  dread  of  the  Portuguese 
slave-nuntcrs.  About  1760  the  Jesuit  Father  Fran- 
ciscus,  of  the  neighbouring  mission  of  San  Ifpacio 
among  the  Peva,  friends  and  allies  of  the  Ticuna, 
succeeded  in  gathering  some  of  the  latter  into  a  new- 
mission  village  which  he  called  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
Loreto  (now  Ix)reto,  Pitu)_,  one  of  the  "lower  mis- 
sions" of  the  Jesuit  provmce  of  Mainas.  At  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1768  it  was  in 
charge  of  Father  Scgimdo  del  Castillo  and  contained 
700  souls,  being  one  of  the  largest  of  the  province. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Jesuits  the  missions  were 
given  over  to  the  Franciscans,  under  whom  the  work 
was  continued  until  interrupted  by  the  long  Revolu- 
tionary stnjggle  lx>ginning  m  ISIO.  Under  the  new 
republican  government  the  missions  were  neglected 
and  rapidly  declined,  but  the  Christian  Ticuna  are 
still  served  by  resident  priests  at  Loreto  and  Taba- 
tinga,  incluaing  the  auxiliary  villages.  Marcoy 
gives  a  vocabular>'  of  the  language. 

From  the  American  officer,  Lieut.  Hemdon,  we 
have  the  foUowini^  interesting  account  (condensed)  of 
the  Ticuna  mission  village  of  Caballococha  near 
Loreto,  as  he  found  it  in  1851:  "The  village  is 
situated  on  the  roflo  (river  inlet),  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  entrance  an«l  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  lake.  It  contains  27r>  inhabitants,  mostly  Ticu^ 
HOB  Indiana.   These  are  darker  than  the  generality 
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of  the  Indians  of  the  Marafion,  though  not  so  dark 
as  the  Marubos,  and  they  are  beardless,  which  frees 
them  from  the  negro  look  that  these  last  have.  Their 
houses  are  generally  plastered  with  mud  inside,  and 
are  far  neater  looking  and  more  comfortable  than  the 
other  Indian  rt^sidenres  that  I  have  seen.  This  is 
however  entirely  owing  to  the  activity  and  energy  of 
the  priest.  Father  Flores,  who  seems  to  have  them  in 
excellent  order.  They  arc  now  building  a  chureh  for 
him,  which  will  be  the  finest  in  the  Montafia  (forest 
region).  The  men  are  all  decently  clad  in  frocks  and 
trousers;  and  the  women,  besides  the  usual  roll  of 
cotton  cloth  around  the  loins,  wear  a  short  tunic 
covering  the  breast  Father  Flores  keeps  the  Indians 
at  work,  sees  that  they  keep  themselves  and  houses 
clean,  and  the  streets  of  the  village  in  order,  and  I  saw 
none  of  the  abominable  drinking  and  dancing  with 
which  the  other  Indians  invariablv  wind  up  the  Sun- 
day." Through  the  kindness  of  Father  Flores  he 
was  able  to  witness  a  heathen  incantation  over  a  sick 
man.  On  approacliing  the  house  they  heanl  ■  num- 
ber of  person.s  singing  inside,  and,  says  Hemdon,  "I 
was  almost  enchanted  myself.  I  never  heard  such 
tones,  and  think  that  even  instrumental  music  could 
not  be  made  to  equal  them.  I  have  frequently  been 
astonished  at  the  power  of  the  Indiana  to  mock  ani- 
mals, but  I  had  heard  nothing  like  this  before.  The 
tones  were  so  low,  so  faint,  so  guttural,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  sweet  and  clear,  that  I  could  scarcely 
believe  they  came  from  human  throats,  and  they 
seemed  fitting  sounds  in  which  to  address  spirits  oS 
another  world."  When  they  entered,  the  singers 
fled,  and  they  found  only  two  men  sitting  by  a  fire 
of  blazing  copal  gum,  filling  an  earthen  pot  with  the 
juice  of  chewed  tobacco,  and  plainly  showing  by  their 
manner  that  the  ceremony  was  not  intended 
for  strangers. 

Brivton.  Ameriean  Race  (N<^  York,  1991);  CArncutAC, 

EzpMition  Ham  rAmfruptt  du  Sud  (6  vota.,  Paria,  18A0-t); 

CiiANTRB  r  Herreka,  Hialoria  de  lat  Miiionet  dt  la  Compatkia 
de  JetuM  en  el  Marailon  KtpaAol  (writt<>n  bt-fore  1801)  (Madrid. 
IQOl);  Hkrndo.v,  Erploralu>n  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amaton  (Waah- 
iDKton,  1.S.54);  NlARCor,  I'oyaT*  d  trattri  V Amrrique  du  Sud  (3 
voU.,  I'ari.n,  1N<)U);  voN  Martivb,  Bihnoffraphie  unJ  Spraekait/' 
kunde  Amenkat,  I  (Lripcig.  1807);  Raimokdi,  Kl  Fenl.  it  (Um*. 
1876);  Idkm,  Apunte*  tobre  la  prorincia  litorai  de  Loreto  (Lima, 
18A2);  Markuam,  Tribe*  in  the  Valley  of  the  AmoMon  in  Jour. 
Anikrop.  InMituU,  XXIV  (London.  1895). 

James  Moovet. 

Tieflontaller,  Joseph.  Jesuit  missionarj'  and 
noU'd  gTOgrapher  in  Hindustan,  b.  at  Bozen  in  the 
TjTol,  27  August,  1710;  d.  at  Lucknow.  5  July,  1785. 
rie  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  9  Octooer,  1729,  and 
went  in  1740  to  the  East  Indian  mission  where  he 
occupied  various  positions,  chiefly  in  the  empire  of 
the  Great  Mo^.  After  the  suppression  of  the  So- 
ciety he  remaine<l  in  India,  ana  on  his  death  was 
buru-d  in  the  nu.s.sion  cemetery  at  Agra,  where  his 
tombstone  still  stiinds.  He  was  a  fine  scholar  with 
an  unusual  talent  for  huiguages;  besides  his  native 
tongue  he  understood  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
Hindustani,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Sanscrit.  He  was 
the  first  European  who  wrote  an  exact  description  of 
Hindustan.  A  brief  list  of  his  works  ia  the  best  prtwf 
of  his  extraordinary  power  of  work  and  his  varied 
scholarship. 

In  geography,  he  wrote  a  "Descriptio  India;",  that 
is  a  circumstantial  description  of  the  twenty-two 
provinces  of  India,  of  its  cities,  fortresses,  and  the 
most  important  smaller  t<iwns,  together  with  an  exact 
statement  of  p(H>graphical  positions,  calculated  by 
means  of  a  simple  quadrant.  The  work  also  contains 
a  large  number  of  maps,  plans,  and  sketches  drawn  by 
hims<>lf,  and  the  list  of^  geopaphical  position.s  fills 
twenty-one  quarto  pages.  He  also  prepared  a  large 
book  of  maps  on  the  basin  of  the  Ganges,  entitled: 
"Cursus  GanesB  fluvi  Indie  maximi,  inne  Priaga  seu 
Elahbado  Calcuttam  usque  ope  acus  magnetioe  cx- 
ploratus  atque  litteris  nxandatus  a  J.  T.  S.  J."  (1765). 
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The  original  map  of  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
measures  15',  that  of  the  middle  course,  from  Benares 
to  Patna,  measures  4'  3"  square.  In  addition  there  is 
a  map  of  similar  dimeniiions  of  the  Gafcra,  the  whole 
accompanied  by  numerous  notes,  sketches  of  particu- 
lar parts,  and  mans  giving  details — an  "enonuous  la- 
bour", as  Bernoulh  calls  it.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  regions  containing  the  sources  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  India.  In  the  ficlfl  of  religions  he  wrote  on  Brah- 
minism  a  work  directtnl  again.st  the  errors  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen Z.  Holwell  and  Alexander  Dow.  Others  of 
his  writings  were  on  Indian  idolatry,  Indian  a.'^ceti- 
cism,  the  religion  f>f  the  Parsees,  Niohamniedanism, 
the  relations  of  these  rehgions  to  one  another,  etc. 
His  WTitings  in  the  department  «if  the  natural  .sciences 
are:  astronomical  obsorvations  on  the  sun-Hjiots  and 
the  zodiacal  light,  stu<lieson  the  a.stronomy,  astrology, 
an«l  cx>smolog>'  of  the  Hindus,  descriptions  and  obser- 
vations of  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  India. 
The  department  of 
history  is  repreM'nte<l 
by  writings  in  I^itin 
on  the  origin  of  the 
Hindus  and  of  their 
religion,  an  account 
in  German  of  the  <'x- 
peditions  of  Nadir 
Shah  to  India,  the 
d««tl»  of  the  Great 
Mogul  Shah  Alam  in 
Persian,  and  in 
French  the  incursions 
of  the  Afghans  and 
the  conquest  of  Delhi, 
and  the  contempo- 
rary histon,'  of  India 
for  the  y(W8 1757-{54. 
In  linguistics  he 
wrote  a  San.scrit- 
Parsee  lexicon,  trea- 
ti8<»s  in  I..atin  on  the 
language  of  the  Par- 
Bees,  on  the  projKT  pronimciation  of  Latin,  etc. 

Tieffentaller  sent  tliese  works  in  manuscript  partly 
to  the  Danish  scholar  Dr.  Kratzenstein  at  Copen- 
hagen, partly  to  tlje  cdehratefl  French  Orientalist 
and  geographer  A.  H.  Annuetil-Duperron  (17;{1-1.S05). 
The  latter  gave  due  creilit  to  the  value  ami  impor- 
tance of  the  works,  especially  those  on  geography,  in 
his  addresses  before  tlie  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
("Journal  des  Scjivans",  Dt!C.,  177t>),  and  made  the 
writings  of  TielTent..'dler  partly  accessible  to  the 
learn«l  world  in  hi.**  "Hecherchrs  hist,  et  g<''ogr.  sur 
rinde"  {17S6),  and  also  in  his  "Carte  gc'ru'nile  du 
cours  du  Gangc  et  tlu  Gagra  dress^-e  par  les  cartes 
particulidres  du  P.  TiefTenthaler"  (Paris,  17S4).  A 

Eart  of  the  manuscripts  at  Copenhagen  were  «)htained 
y  the  German  scholar  Johann  Bernoulli  of  Berlin 
who  used  them  in  connexion  with  the  "Kcchorches" 
of  Anquetil  for  the  great  work  "Des  Pater  Jos^'ph 
TiefTenthalers  d.  Ges.  Jesu  und  apost.  Mi.s.sionarius  in 
Indion  historisch-geographische  Beschn-ibung  von 
Hindustan  .  .  ."  (3  volumes,  (jutu-to,  Berlin-flotha, 
1785-H7).  The  greater  part  of  the  first  two  vf)lumes 
is  devotetl  to  TiefTentaller's  writings,  his  maps,  and 
sketches.  The  French  e<lition,  entitled:  "  Description 
hist,  et  g^ogr.  de  I'Indc  .  .  appearefl  at  Berlin  in 
three  vols.,  4to  (17H»>-9I ).  A  large  part  of  his  maim- 
eicrii)ts  are  probably  still  extant  in  Paris  and  Copen- 
hagen. 

HfOSDKB.  Drultche  JftuUenmitnonarf  den  /7.  und  tS.  Jahrh. 
(FrriburK,  1809).  179:  NoTl.  Jnn.  TirfffninUrr,  ,S.J.,  A  F<yTgottfn 
Gecfr^phrT  of  India  (Bomliay.  ICKKi);  HosTEN,  JffUit  Mimitimnritt 
in  Sorthtm  India  {CalruttB,  19()7).  A.  HrONDER. 

Ti«polo,  Giovanni  Battista  (GiAMBATXiaTA),  b. 
in  Venice  in  1696;  d.  at  Madrid,  27  March,  1770. 


Ai>(>THK08iit  or  St.  Dominic 
Giambattista  Tiopolo,  Church  of  the  Gosuati,  Veaioe 


The  son  of  a  sea-captain  and  marine  merchant,  who 
left  behind  him  a  considerable  fortune,  Tiepolo  mar- 
ried, in  1721,  Ceciha,  the  sister  of  the  painter  Guardi, 
by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  His  earliest  master 
was  I^azzerini,  but  his  artistic  career  was  derived  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  Titian,  Piazzeta,  Ricci, 
and  especially  Veronese.  Up  to  1750  he  worked  in 
Venice  and  various  places  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
painting  some  remarkable  works  at  Milan,  in  Brescia, 
and  in  one  or  two  villas  near  Venice.  He  then,  ac- 
companied, by  his  son,  travelled  to  WQrzburg,  where 
he  resided  for  three  years,  executing  some  magnificent 
ceihng  paintings  in  the  palace  of  the  archbishop.  He 
was  back  again  in  Venice  in  17.'j3,  full  of  commissions, 
elect«'<l  President  of  the  Academy  of  Padua,  and  hold- 
ing high  distinction  in  his  native  town.  In  1761  he 
accepted  the  invitation  of  Charles  III,  King  of  Spain, 
to  come  to  that  country  to  decorate  the  royal  palace 

of  Madrid.  L^nfor- 
tunately,  during  hia 
residence  there  he  in- 
curred the  jealousy 
and  the  bitter  oppo- 
sition of  Raphael 
MengB.  He  is  the 
last  of  the  great  Ven«v 
tian  painters ;  his 
works  are  magnificent 
in  force,  brilliance, 
and  skill.  As  a 
draufihtsman  and 
colourist,  few  have 
approached  him;  aa 
an  etcher,  he  took  a 
high  p<i8ition. 

Giovanni  Dohe- 
Nico,  son  and  pupil  of 
the  elder  Tiepolo,  b. 
in  Venice,  30  August, 
1727;  d.  there,  3 
March,  1804.  He 
was  his  father's  as- 
sistant but  far  in- 


ferior in  every  respect  in  draughtsmanship  and  col- 
ouring. His  Best  work  is  the  ceiling  in  the  Palazzo 
Ducalc  at  Genoa.  In  his  latter  years,  having  satis- 
factory means,  he  retired  to  a  vi  11a  near  Venice  and 
lived  in  comfort.  His  marriage  had  taken  place  in 
177G,  and  was  a  scene  of  jjreat  pomp  and  magnificence. 
His  widow  marriefl  again  aftt-r  his  decease,  and  the 
male  line  of  Tiepolo  died  out  with  him. 

Sack,  (tiambnttintn  und  Domrnirit  Tirpolo  (Bvrlin,  1910); 
MuLMtNTl,  tl.  B.  't'iepoln  (Milan,  HX)9);  Lanii.  Stona  Piaorica 
drlUi  Italia  (Ba-vuino,  ISOO);  I'ittdm,  Dei  PHoni  ArtiMi  Ventti 
(Bergamo.  1905). 

Georue  Charles  Wiluamson. 

Tiemey,  Mark  Aloysius,  b.  at  Brighton,  Sept., 
1795;  d.  at  Anmdel  19  Feb.,  1862.  After  his  early 
schooling  with  the  Franciscans  at  Baddesley  Green, 
Warwick.shire,  he  was  e<lucate<l  at  St.  Edmund's  Col- 
lege, Old  Mall,  which  he  entered  in  1810  and  where  he 
was  ordained  priest,  19  S<'pt.,  1818.  He  remaine<I 
at  (he  college  as  professor  and  procurator  in  1818-19. 
He  then  .servi*<l  as  assistant  priest  at  Warwick  Street, 
Lond<m.  and  afterwards  at  Lintoln's-Inn  Fields  till  his 
ill-health  necewsitatod  his  removal  to  the  country'  mis- 
sion of  Slindon  in  Su.ssex.  In  1824  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Norff.lk  at  Arundel,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  his- 
torical and  antiquiu-ian  studies.  His  chief  object  was 
to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  Dodd's  "Church  His- 
tory of  England",  which  should  incorporate  all  the 
documents  collected  by  himself  and  Kirk.  The  first 
volume  appeared  in  1839,  but  on  the  publication  of 
the  fifth  volume  in  1843  the  work  was  unfortunately 
discontinued,  as  the  revival  of  the  histor>'  of  the  seven- 
teenth-century disputes  between  seculars  and  regulars 
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waa  thought  inopportune  and  pave  offence.  Mean- 
while his  position  as  an  anticjuurian  had  received 
public  recognition,  for  iu  lS;i3  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquarica  an<i  in  1841  a  Fellow  of 
the  lloyal  Society.  He  also  acte<l  an  secretary  to  the 
Sussex  ArchflM)loKicaI  Society.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  hierarchy  he  became  the  first  canon  |jeniten- 
tiary  of  the  Diocese  of  Southwark,  having  long  been 
a  member  of  the  old  chapter.  Shortly  afterwards, 
his  relations  with  Cardinal  Wiseman,  whose  jwUcv 
he  disliked  an<l  mistrusted,  became  verj'  strained. 
Arising  out  of  Tierney's  biographical  sketch  of  Lin- 
gard,  a  controversy  began  between  them  on  the  well- 
known  question  wnether  Lingard  hud  bwn  created  a 
cardinal  in  petto,  by  Leo  XII,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman 
addressed  to  his  chapter  a  letter  C(»mplaining  of 
Tiemey's  criticism  of  his  "  Uecollertions  of  the  last 
Four  Popes".  In  answer  to  this  Tiemey  wrote  the 
"  Reply  to  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Letter  to  his  Chapter" 
(1S58),  which  was  not  published.  He  also  wrote 
"The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Castle  of 
Anindel"  (London,  1834)  and  several  controversial 
pamphlets.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  editor  of  the 
"Dublin  Review",  succeeding  Quin  the  first  editor. 

LowKii,  Worthiet  of  Sumez  (I^wra,  ISO.j),  311:  B.  Waiio.  Hill, 
of  St.  Edmund' f  CMeQf  (I>ondon.  IS93):  Idem.  The  Ere  of  Catholic 
Smaneipalion,  III  (Ixindon,  IUI2),  apprn  lis:  W.  Waho,  Ltfe  of 
Cardinal  Wiseman  (Loodon.  1S07>;  BtU.  Dirt.  Eng.  Calh.,  a.  v. 

•  Edwin  Burton. 

Tigril,  Saint,  Iri.sh  saint,  sister  of  St.  Patrick. 
Mu<  h  obscurity  attaches  to  her  life,  and  she  has  been 
frequently  confotmdcd  with  St.  Darerca,  another  of 
the  five  sisters,  who  are  treated  of  at  length  by  Colgan. 
St.  Tigris  was  the  mother  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom 
became  bishops:  Sts.  Lomam  of  Trim;  Munis  of 
Forgney;  Broccaid  of  Enilugh;  Broccen  of  Breaghwy; 
and  Mugenoc  of  All  Duimi  (lluin.  Jocel\Ti  creilits 
the  saint  with  seventeen  .sons  and  five  daughters, 
but  Tirechan  and  the  "Tripartite  Life  "are  nreferahle 
authorities.  Her  husband's  name  was  GoUit.  The 
time  and  place  of  her  death  are  uncertain. 

Stokm.  Tripartite  Ltfe  of  St.  Patrick  (London,  1887);  HeaLT, 
Lift  and  Wriling*  of  St.  Patrick  (Dublin,  190,1). 

W.  H.  Grattan-Flood. 

Tillemont.  Loitis-vS^bahtien  Le  Nain  de,  French 
historian  aii«i  prit-st,  b.  at  Paris,  30  November, 
1637;  d.  there,  10  J!inu!ir>-,  1698;  hewjis  educated  at 

the  petitea  Settles  of 
Port-Royal,  where 
Nicole  instructed 
him  in  logic.  His 
natural  inclination 
was  towanls  his- 
lon,'.  In  reading 
Baronius  he  con- 
c«'ived  the  idea  of 
going  back  io  the 
sources  from  which 
that  historian  had 
drawn.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  there- 
fore, he  began  to 
make  notes  and  ex- 
tracts— a  work  he 
continued  through- 
out his  life.  He 
spent  several  years 
at  Beauvais,  partly 
in  the  seminary 
HiaABTiAS  Le  Nai.s  de  Tii.lkmunt  and  partly  with 
After  a  puntinx  by  I^  F*vi*  Canon  Hermant, 
who  was  an  authority  on  the  early  agi-a  of 
Christianity.  He  m-eived  Holy  orclers  somewhat 
late  in  life,  becoming  a  subdeacon  in  1672  and  a 

Erifst  four  years  later,  when  he  was  39.    .At  that  t  ime 
e  resided  in  Port -Royal,  but  a  little  later,  in  1679, 
when  its  community  was  (lispcrsed,  he  withdrew  to  his 


small  estate  at  Tillemont,  between  Montreuil  and 
Vincemies,  where  he  remained  till  his  death  twenty 
years  later  in  1698,  devoting  his  time  to  exercist*  of 

Kiety  and  to  historical  work.  He  supplied  several  of 
is  learned  friends  with  much  material  for  their  wTit- 
ings.  Thus  he  spent  two  years  collecting  notes  on  St. 
Louis  for  Lemaistre  de  Lacy,  who  did  not  live,  how- 
ever, to  make  use  of  them.  They  were  publish«Hl  by 
the  Soci6t6  de  I'histoire  de  France  in  1847  (6  vols.). 
Tillemont  wrote  in  addition:  "Hwtoire  des  emjiereurs 
et  autres  princes  qui  ont  r6gn6  pendant  les  six  pre- 
miers si^cles  de  I'Egliso"  (6  volumes  in  4°),  and  "  M6- 
moircB  pour  servir  k  I'histoire  ecclftiiastique  de»  six 
premiers  sidcliw"  (16  volumes  in  4°).  Only  the  first  four 
volumtw  of  each  of  thest?  works  ap|wared  in  the  life- 
time of  the  author.  Tillemont 's  style  is  dry,  but  he 
is  an  accurate  and  learned  historian. 

TlioNfiiAY,  Lane  et  VetfirUdt  M.  1^  \ainde  TillrmoHt  (Nancy. 
1706);  SaJNTE-Bei've.  Port  Royal,  IV. 

Georges  Berthin. 

Tilly,  Johannes  Tsercl-es,  CorNT  of,  b.  at 
Brabant  in  l.^-W;  d.  at  Ingolstadt  in  April.  1632.  He 
was  a  member  of  a  noble  family  of  Brabant  naroed 
Tserclojs.  His 
mother  was  a  de- 
voted Catholic;  his 
father  took  part  at 
first  in  the  revolt 
of  the  Netherlands 
against  Spain,  but 
by  1574  became  a 
loyal  adherent  of 
Philip  II.  The  son 
was  educated  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Co- 
logne. Like  all  the 

freat  men  who 
ought  for  the 
Church  and  the 
empire  during  the 
era  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  the 
Counter  -  Reforma- 
tion, Tilly  has  long 
been  calumniated  ■ 
by  Protestant  and 
rationalist  hi.sto- 
rians.  In  reality  he  was  a  nuui  of  genuine  piety, 
remarkable  self-control,  moderation,  and  disin- 
terestedness, a  "monk  in  the  garb  of  a  general". 
He  was  honest,  even  to  the  enemy,  a  father  to 
his  soldiers,  and  humane  to  the  common  people, 
whom  he  protected  as  far  as  he  could  against  acts 
of  violence.  As  a  general  he  was  celebratetl  for 
his  caution,  his  able  grasj)  of  situations,  for  the  excel- 
lent preparatory  training  he  gave  hi.s  troops,  and  his 
never-failing  n*adiness  to  mt-et  the  enemy  and  force 
him  to  give  battle.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  under 
the  celebrate«l  general,  Alexander  Famese;  at  a 
later  date  Tilly  surpassed  his  teacher.  l"p  to  1.^94 
he  t(K)k  part  in  tlie  wars,  some  political  and  some 
religious,  which  laid  waste  the  country*  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine:  the  War  of  Cologiw. 
the  revolt  in  the  Netherhinds,  the  War  of  the  Holy 
League.  In  1594  Henry  IV  would  have  been  gUd 
to  have  Tillv  as  one  of  his gt>nerals.  During  the  vi-ars 
1600-aS,  Till  y  served  Emperor  Rudolph  1 1  und  fought 
in  IIungar>'  again.st  the  Turks;  in  1604  he  rescued 
Grfui;  in  lt><).T  he  was  connnander-in-chief  of  the 
imperial  forces;  but  the  quarrels  in  the  Housi-  of 
Austria  and  Rudolph's  mental  decay  mjide  sucrete 
impossible.  During  the  period  161(V-30  Tilly  com- 
manded the  army  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  Maxi- 
milian was  a  man  very  similar  to  Tilly;  they  se^-med 
made  to  work  together.  Tilly  was  to  comnianti  the 
army  of  the  newly-founded  League  of  the  Calholic 
States  of  the  empire. 
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During  tho  rra  of  peat  e  up  to  1620,  Tilly  created 
tbe  Bavarian  army,  the  flower  of  the  army  of  the 
League,  and  the  firBt  gtanding  army  in  the  onpire 
that  was  paid  and  fed,  not  by  pninderuif;  and  enforced 
contributions,  but  out  of  the  regular  revenues  of  the 
Stat<».  With  these  troopn  as  his  tnain.stay  he  took 
part  in  tho  pmluiiKeti  war  in  Bohemia  and  the  empire 
during  the  years  1620-30.  In  1020  the  force  of  his 
attack  gained  the  victory  at  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain  (8  November)  over  tbe  Bohemians  who 
had  iwvrfted  aitainst  the  emperor.  For  four  years 
TiUy  was  engagofi  in  a  contest  with  Elmst  of  Mansfeld 
and  his  mnftMlcratts.  Ernst  transferred  the  war 
from  Bohfrni;i  to  the  lands  of  the  empire,  ni  that 
Tilly  was  often  hampered  by  political  considerations. 
In  1622  Tilly  forced  Mansfeld  to  |pve  battle  at  \\  ie»- 
loofa,  but  tbe  result  was  indedatve.  Ue  then  de- 
•tavyed  tiie  armv  of  Oeorge  Frederidc  of  Baden  at 
Winipfcn,  and  that  of  Christian  of  Halberstadt  at 
H6chst,  and  look  Heidelherg  and  Mannheim.  After 
this  Mansfeld's  army  di.sp»  n<ed  and  Tilly  had  now 
the  strategic  control  of  the  whole  of  aouthem  Ger- 
nway.  But  in  the  next  year,  Mansfeld  and  Chriitiaa 
attend  nortb-wcstem  (knomay  with  irarii  anniea. 
Aa  tbe  estates  ef  Hesse  and  snne  of  those  of  Lower 
Snxf)ny  were  still  adherents  of  the  imperial  caiifle, 
Tilly  was  able  to  make  an  energetic  advance  againnt 
.Mansfeld  and  to  defeat  him  at  Stadtlohn  in  l()2;i. 
Political  oonaiderationa,  however,  prevented  his 
panait  of  MaadM.  The  inhabitants  of  north- 
weetem  Gennany  mra  lonaed  to  fanatidani  afubaat 
Tilly  by  the  ■oaestion  that  he  irauld  foree  then  to 
become  CafhoHcH.  The  districts  on  the  middle 
courMc  of  the  Weser  whicli  he  parri.wned  after  his 
victory  at  Sf;idtIohn  yielded  so  littli'  that,  in  spite  of 
all  his  cfTortB  to  fee<l  his  army  by  orderly  methods,  the 
soldiera  suffered  privations  and  t<M>k  to  phmdering, 
which  increaeed  stiU  more  the  animoai^  afsinst 
th«m.  Hie  danger  that  the  Kmg  of  Demnaric  wooM 
take  part  in  the  war  le^J  Tilly  in  1625  to  beg  the  em- 
peror to  rriise  an  army  in  the  empire  and  to  place  it 
under  W  :illen-.i. mV  command.  Wallenstein  kept 
all  the  prosperous  territories  for  himself  and  limited 
TiUy  more  than  ever  to  the  districts  poor  in  revenue 
of  south-western  Germansr.  Tilly  now  found  it 
fatereasingly  difficult  to  maintain  discipline  because 
Wallen.Htein  cnllecfed  mercenary  soldiers  by  tlie 
promise  of  rich  IxMtty,  and  raif«e<l  these  troop.s  ou  a 
larger  scale  and  more  successfully  than  any  i)revious 
commander  on  account  of  his  im|)osing  personality. 
Moreover,  from  1627,  and  especially  after  the  Ediot 
of  Restitution  of  1629  Tilly  was  obliged  to  cany  out 
numerous  orders  to  restore  to  the  Church  lands  which 
had  been  taken  from  it  contrary  to  the  reliRious 
peace;  in  this  wav  he  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
a  bitter  enemy  of  Protestantism.  liy  force  of  ohar> 
acter,  however,  he  overcame  all  difhculties. 

In  1626  Tilly  preventc<l  the  union  of  the  Danes  with 
tbe  Landgrave  of  Hesse  who  had  revolted,  and  later, 
in  August,  destroyed  the  Danwh  army  at  Lutter  on 
the  Bsrenberg.  In  1627  he  drove  tlie  Danes  over 
the  Elbe,  but  on  account  of  a  wound,  whieh 
prevented  him  from  partaking  in  the  war,  Wallen- 
stein gained  the  honours  of  the  victory  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Holstein.  When  he  had  recovered  Tilly 
took  Stade  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  and  thus  gained 
oontrol  over  the  whole  of  north-western  Germany 
excepting  Bremen.  He  wa.-i  iint  able  to  atlvance 
against  this  latter  city  on  account  of  the  effects  of 
Wallenstein's failures  aibout  the  same  t  imc  at  St  ral-sund 
and  Magdeburg.  The  great  success  he  had  later 
led  hhn  to  hope  for  a  time  that  peace  could  be  restored 
in  the  empire,  but  in  this  ne  was  diu^ipointed. 
Once  more  for  political  reasons  he  eould  not  gain 
permission  to  attack  'he  Dutch,  who  exerted  them- 
selves to  keep  alive  the  disorders  in  the  empire.  On 
the  Other  hand,  the  leaden  of  the  Leafue^  owing  to 


their  hostility  to  Wallenstein,  rt^fu.sed  to  aive  Tillv 
permission  to  go  to  Wallenstein's  aid  at  otraliund, 
and  thus  to  bar  Qustavus  Adolphus  imn  entering 
the  empire.   Ther  also  obliged  Tilly  and  WaUen- 

stein  to  dismiss  a  large  part  of  their  troops,  a  course 
that  arou.sed  a  bitter  and  suspicious  feehng  in  the 
experiencetl  general  and  politician.  Shortly  jifter 
the  arrival  of  ('ML^tavus  Adolphus,  Wulleustein  was 
dLsn)Ls.sed  and  '!  ill}  waa  entrasted  by  the  emperor 
with  the  command  of  the  imperial  amqr  in  addition 
to  his  own.  It  was  a  diflSeuIt  task  to  reoqnniie 
the  imperial  troops  which  were  in  process  of  l)eing 
dish.indcd.  The  last  period  of  Tilly's  activities  as 
a  gf  neral  began  when  he  took  command  of  t  he  imperial 
army.  As  usual,  he  took  the  offensive  as  stxin  a» 
he  could  and  began  operationa  near  the  Baltic  coast. 
Guatavus  Adohmua,  howerar,  avoided  a  battle  and 
aonght  to  tire  Tilly  out  b^  naninng  about  so  aa  to 
wrest  the  initiative  from  nhn.  Tilly  put  an  end  to 
this  by  marching  .against  .Magdeburg' in  March,  1(]30; 
this  was  the  Iwldest  stroke  of  his  entire  career  as  a 
commander.  Gustavus  .s4-ized  tlie  opportunity  to 
advanoe  op  the  Oder  into  the  territories  ruled  hy 
tiw  ee^Mror;  probably,  however,  Tilly's  bold  meaaona 
foreed  OnstaTus  to  foOow  him,  in  order  to  relieve 

Maedehurg 

Wla-n  Tilly  stormcnl  Magdeburg  on  20  May,  its 
Swedi-sh  garrison  laid  the  city  in  ashes,  and  it  lost 
its  strategic  importance;  he.  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  vetnat  towards  Thuringja.  Gustavus  Adotpfius 
now  diowod  himself  to  be  auperior  to  Tilbr  in  taetica 
at  the  battle  of  BrettenfUd  on  17  September.  IHly 
followed  the  methods  of  .Alexander  Famese,  hut  tViese 
proved  unsucce.ssful  against  (lustavus  .Adoljihus'a 
more  mtxlern  generalship.  Tili\  s  army  wius  nearly 
destroyed,  and  he,  now  seventy-two  years  old,  was 
for  a  short  time  crushed  by  tlie  blow.  However,  in 
the  araw  antiunn  he  advaikoed  from  the  Weser  with 
new  troupe  to  pverent  the  Swedes  from  marehmg 
into  the  territories  of  the  rJiief-^  nf  the  League  in 
Franconia.  Hut  on  uccouiii  of  thr-  insutheient  means 
at  his  disjH».'-al,  tlie  fear  of  the  Swe<les,  and  the  timid- 
ity of  the  emperor  and  of  the  ('atholic  estates,  his 
army  disbaniMd  on  the  way.  Undismayed,  Tilly 
begHi  agun  on  n  aDaller  scale.  In  Marcb|  after 
earefuHv  makmg  his  arrangements,  he  stormed  Bam« 
herg,  which  harlfallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes, 
and  gained  here  the  first  victorj'  over  them.  He 
now  planned  to  advance  towards  Eger  in  order  to 
Wallenstein,  who  had  again  entered  the  imperial 
but  the  latter  kc]>t  him  waiting.    In  the 

Gustavus  Adolphus  had  advanced  from 
the  Mara  towards  TSDy.  AbKoAmbig  DanauwOrth, 

Tilly  took  up  a  position  at  the  Village  of  Rain  on 
the  Lech,  being  supportenl  by  Ahlringen,  the  imperial 
quart  errniister-general.  The  battle  took  ])lacc 
15  .\i)ril.  and  at  its  very  beginning  Tilly  and  Ald- 
ringen  were  severely  wound^'d;  this  gave  riustnvua 
Adolphua  tbe  victory.  Before  his  death  Tilly  pnK 
video  for  the  timely  garrisoning  of  Ingolstaat  tati 
Hati-hon  bv  the  Bavarian  troops,  a  measure  which 
proveii  of  iniiMirtancc  for  the  sul).s<'(juent  course  of 
the  war.  ^rilly  wa-s  always  victorious  in  e\ery  cam- 
paign in  which  he  had  sufficient  resources.  He 
died  when  the  campaign  against  Gustavus  iuui  hardly 
begun.  It  is,  therefore,  imi^  to  judge  of  hM  ability 
as  a  commander  by  hia  fufaire  at  the  beginning  « 
this  campaifp.  He  was  inferior  to  no  oomnander 
of  hia  own  time. 

Kuorr.  TMy  im  «^>dAn«M  KtUf  ffltuttfart,  1881);  VlU»> 
MO.VT,  TiUu  ou  la  ffutrrt  d*  tratU  cotj  (Toumay,  188(0. 

MaRTiN  Spahn. 

^Sm|f^j(l^  1^  titular  aee  in  Fwidiay  aiiftagan  of 
Antioeh.  It  h  called Thymbrima in  the offidslKBtB 

of  the  Roman  Cnri.i,  the  name  being  more  or  less  mis- 
spelled in  documents,  but  the  spelling  here  adopted 
la  that  found  on  aoini  when  the  inhabitanta  are 
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calh^l,  in  the  genitive  plural,  rififipiaMvr.  At  a  late 
pf'ri(jd  wf  find  tho  fomi  Timbriada,  neuter  plural,  or 
perhapa  Thmr^riada.  The  exact  site  Of  the  city  is 
nnidioim.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (XIL  7, 2);  the 
coins,  bearing  the  figure  of  the  Euiymedon,  would 
indicate  a  locality  near  tiie  upper  part  of  that  river, 
the  lower  part  belonging  to  IJyzaiitine  Painpliylia. 
It  was  probably  siluatiMl  wnnewhere  in  the  plain 
called  Yuandi  Ovassi,  in  tlie  vilayet  of  Koniah.  In 
eooksiMtioel  writings  it  is  mentioned  aa  late  as  the 
thirtaanth  eentury.  Quien  (Oriens  Chriatiairaa, 
1, 1059)  names  three  of  its  bishops:  Cdnstantine,  pres- 
ent at  the  Councils  of  Constantinop  le,  680  and  692; 
John,  lit  tli(>  Council  of  Nicaea,  7S7;  Theodoafaia^  at  the 
Fhotian  Council  of  Ckinstantinoplo  (879). 


I.-— The  problem  of  time  is  one  of  the  most 

•iifficult  and  most  keenly  debated  in  tho  field  of  nat- 
ural philosophy.  To  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  orienta- 
tion in  regard  to  this  diiK'Ussion,  it  is  imjxjrtant  to 
distinguish  two  questions:  (1)  What  are  the  notes,  or 
eienBents^  contained  in  our  subjective  rcprcscnta- 
tion  of  tune?  (2)  To  what  external  reality  does  this 
representatkm  correspond? 

(1)  As  to  the  first  Question,  philosophers  and  scien- 
tists in  general  agree  m  this:  tnat  the  notion,  or  con- 
cept, of  time  contains  three  distinct  ideas  fused  into 
one  indivisible  whole,  (a)  First  there  is  the  idea  of 
succession.  Every  mind  distinguishes  in  time  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  that  is  parts  whidi 
laannliiillj  exclude  simultaneity  and  can  be  real- 
iaadonly  one  after  the  other,  (b)  Again,  time  implies 
continuity.  Speaking  of  events  here  below,  m  our 
own  Ufe,  we  cannot  conceive  the  poesibilitv  of  an 
inter\'al  of  duration,  however  short,  in  which  we 
should  cease  to  grow  older,  or  in  which  moment 
should  oeaae  to  follow  moment.  The  march  of  time 
kWHia  neither  pause  nor  Intemiptkm.  (e)  Lastly, 
a  eontinuous  succession  cannot  be  a  continuous  suc- 
ecasion  of  nothing.  Therefore  the  concept  of  time 
n'prtst'nt.H  to  us  a  reality  the  parts  of  which  sncceed 
each  other  in  a  continuous  manner.  It  matters  little 
here  whether  this  reality  is  purely  ideal,  or  Ls  realized 
outside  o£  for  we  are  dealing  only  with  the  conowt 
of  time.  SiMi  are  the  three  easential  elementa  of  me 
subjective  representation.  From  these  considera- 
tion.H  it  appears  that  the  question  of  time  belongs  to 
the  domain  of  cosmology.  Bj^  reason  of  its  character 
aa  continuous,  successive,  divisible,  and  measurable, 
time  belongs  to  the  category  of  quantity,  which  is 
« lenend  attribute  of  bodies  and  eosmobgy  has 
for  its  objeet  the  caaenoe  and  genenl  attributes  off 
matter. 

(2)  The  second  question,  relating  to  the  objectivity 
of  the  concept  of  time,  is  one  u|>on  which  philosophers 
as  weU  as  scientists,  are  divided :  no  fewer  t  han  nf teen 
different  opinions  may  be  enumerated;  these,  how- 
ever, may  be  crouped  in  thrfe  classes.  One  class 
enbraoea  theanbjeethriBt  ooiniona,  of  whidi  Kant  is 
the  chief  representative;  these  regard  time  as  OOSa- 
pletely  a  creation  of  the  knowing  stibject.  To  Kant 
and  his  followers  time  is  an  a  priori  form,  a  natural 
disposition  by  virtue  of  which  the  inner  sense  clothes 
the  acta  of  the  external  senses,  and  consequently  the 
plMttomena  which  these  acts  repreacnt,  with  the  di»> 
tinetive  characteristics  of  tfane.  Through  this  form 
internal  and  external  phenomena  arc  apprehended  by 
us  as  simultaneous  or  successive,  anterior  or  poste- 
rior, to  one  another,  and  arc  suhmiftwl  to  necessary 
and  universal  time-judgments.  To  this  class,  also, 
belong  a  group  of  opinions  which,  without  being  so 
thoroughly  subjective,  attribute  to  time  only  s  oon- 
OBDtuaT  existence.  To  Leibnis  and  others  time  fa 
"the  order  of  successions",  or  a  relation  between 
thinfi  that  follow  one  another;  but  if  theae  things  are 
real,  the  mind  peiusivea  them  mdm  tiis  fiam  of 


instants  between  which  it  establi.'^hef*  a  relation  that 
is  purely  mcntaJ.  Accordm^j  to  Halnus,  time -is  a 
relation  between  being  and  non-beuig;  subjective 
time  is  the  poveption  of  this  relation;  objective  time 
is  the  relation  itadf  in  things.  Though  ths  tjro  ideas 
of  being  and  non-being  are  found  in  every  saeeeasion, 
the  relation  between  these  two  ideas  cannot  repn*- 
sent  to  us  a  real  continuousnese,  and  therefore  it 
remaina  in  the  ideal  order.  Locke  con.siders  time  as 
a  part  of  infinite  duration,  expressed  by  periodic 
meaanrea  such  as  the  rcvolutioa  of  the  earth  around 
the  sun.  Aoeording  to  Spcnoer^  a  particular  time  ia 
the  relation  between  two  states  m  the  series  of  statea 
of  consriousness.  The  abstract  notion  of  a  relation  of 
aggregated  i>ositions  between  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness constitutes  the  notion  of  time  in  general.  To 
this  relation  Spencer  attaches  an  essentially  relative 
character,  and  attributes  rehitive  objectivity  to  pag^ 
cholo^cal  time  alone.  For  Bei^json  homogeneous 
time  IS  neither  a  property  of  things  nor  an  essential 
condition  of  our  cognitive  faculty;  it  is  an  abstract 
schema  of  succession  in  general,  a  pure  ticiion,  which 
neverthel(>ss  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  act  upon  mat- 
ter. But  besides  this  homogeneous  time,  Berpaoo 
recognises  •  real  duration,  or,  rather,  a  multiplicity 
of  durations  of  unequal  elasticities  which  belong  to 
the  acts  of  our  consciousness  as  well  as  to  external 
things  The  svstems  of  Descartes  and  of  BMUnSU 
must  also  be  claasified  as  idealistic. 

In  opposition  to  this  class  oi  opiniooa  whidi  reDi«> 
sent  the  existence  <^  time  as  purely  oonoeptusJ,  n^ 
second  class  represent  it  as  something  which  has  com- " 
plete  reahty  outside  of  our  minds.  These  opinions 
mav  fairly  be  described  as  ultra-n^alLHt.  Certain 
philosophers,  notably  Gassendi  and  the  juirient 
Greek  Materialists,  regard  time  as  a  being  sui  gcneriSt 
independent  of  all  created  things  and  capable  of  sur- 
viving the  destruction  of  them  aU.  Infinite  in  its 
extflorion,  it  fa  the  receptacle  in  which  all  the  evcoto 
of  this  world  arc  enclosed.  Always  identical  with 
itself,  it  permeates  all  things,  regulating  th^-ir  course 
and  pres«>rving  in  the  unintemipted  flow  of  its  parts 
an  abrtf)lutely  regular  mode  of  succession.  Other 
philosophers,  c.  g.  Ckrke  and  Newton,  identify  time 
with  the  eternity  of  God  or  regard  it  as  an  imniicdiate 
and  ncMSsary  resolt  of  Ood'a  existence,  so  that,  even 
were  there  no  createfl  beings,  the  ^onlinuafion  of  the 
Divine  existence  would  involve  as  its  consequent, 
duration,  or  time.  These  ultra-realist  i»hilost>i>hers 
substan^ialiae  time;  others  again  make  it  a  complete 
bein&  but  of  the  accidental  order.  For  de  San 
timeiiaaMeident  tm  4«n«rjLdiatinet  fronanonl^ 
naryaeoidenis;  itfaeanstituteoMllwloaalmoveBMBt 
of  parts  which  succeed  each  Olhsf  m  a  continuous 
manner,  but  with  perfect  uniformity;  by  this  acci- 
dent, wliich  is  always  inherent  in  substance,  being  and 
the  accidents  of  being  continue  their  existence 
enveloped  in  a  succession  which  is  everywhere  and 
ntwagrs  tuiifonn.  LaaUyt  Mooiding  to  Dr.  HnUes, 
the  siiljrtautial  odMenee  off  bafain  its^  hereaaes 
intrinsically  without  cessation,  and  this  repular  and 
continuous  increase  is  Uy  no  means  occasional  or 
tran.silorv,  but  nluuys  n  ninni'-  a  veritalilc  ai'iiuiMil i<<n 
t-o  the  being  which  is  its  subject.  Of  this  quantitative 
increment  time  is  the  representation.  To  sum  up, 
»U  syatems  of  this  second  olssi  have  ss  their  ilistino> 
tive  diaraeteristie  the  assertion  of  an  external  con- 
crete reality — whether  substantial  or  nrciilental  — 
which  adequately  correspoods  to  the  atistract  con- 
cept of  time,  so  tliat  ouricpsesflstetionof  tiiMfaoi^r 
a  copy  of  that  reality. 

Between  these  two  extreme  classes  of  opinions  is 
the  system  prdposed  by  the  msjority  of  ths  Seboias* 
^  ancieat  and  modern.  For  them  the  concept  of 
time  is  partly  snbjeciive,  partly  objective.  It  bo 
oomes  concrete  in  coat  inuouB,  notably  in  local,  move> 
nMBt;  bat  mimumA  beeomea  time  onbr  with  the 
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interventiaii  of  our  intelligence.  Time  a  definiKi  as 
the  meaaure  of  movement  aooording  to  an  order  of 
antanonty  and  posteriority  {numenu  molua  tecvn- 
dtan  priua  if  podgrim).  Once  local  movement  is 
divided  into  |Mrt0  by  thou^t,  all  (be  fllaoients  at  the 
concept  of  time  are  focmd  in  R.  Motion,  being 
objectively  distinct  fnmi  rest,  is  something  real;  it  is 
endowed  with  fnie  rontinuity;  nevertheless,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  (lividdl  hy  the  intelligence,  it  contains  suc- 
ive  parts  actually  distinct  among  themselvee — 
le  anterior,  «nM  pOiAerior — between  which  we 
place  a  fleeting  present.  In  the  elabonlioii  of  (he 
idtm,  of  time,  therefore,  movement  funkhn  the 
intelligence  with  a  successive,  continuous  reality 
which  is  to  be  the  real  object  of  the  concept,  while  the 
inteUigence  conceives  it  in  that  which  it  has  in  com- 
mon with  all  movement — that  is  without  ita  specific 
and  individual  notes — and  makes  it,  tenMlly,  time, 
by  dividing  the  continuity  of  the  movement,  taiak- 
ing  actual  that  distinction  of  narte  which  the  move- 
ment |Hls.'-^^.«s  only  potentially.  In  fact,  say  the 
Scholastics,  we  never  jxTceive  time  apart  from  move- 
ment, and  all  our  measures  of  temporal  duration  arc 
borrowed  from  local  movement,  particulariy  the 
■imannt  movement  of  the  heavens. 

Whatever  be  its  objectivity,  time  pomessee  three 
inalienable  properties.  First,  it  is  irreversible;  the 
linking  of  its  parts,  or  the  nnlrr  of  their  succewion, 
cannot  he  changed;  past  time  (Uhv  not  come  back. 
According  to  lutnt,  the  reason  of  this  property  is 
found  in  the  application  to  time  of  the  principliB  of 
Muaality.  As  the  parts  of  time^  be  myw,  are  to  each 
Other  in  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect,  and  as  the 
eauxe  is  essentially  antecedent  to  its  effect,  it  is 
ini]>ossihIc  to  reverse  this  relation.  According  to  flic 
SchohiHt  ic.H,  this  immutability  is  based  upon  the  very 
nature  of  concrete  movement,  of  which  one  part  is 
eMntiaUy  anterior  to  another.  Secondly,  time  is  the 
Bieaaure  of  events  in  this  world.  This  raises  a  knotty 
problem,  which  has  so  far  not  been  theoretically 
solvwl.  Time  can  be  a  permanent  measure  only  if  it 
is  concf'  tized  in  a  uniform  iiiovtment.  Now,  to  know 
the  uniformity  of  a  movement,  we  must  know  not  only 
the  space  traversed,  but  the  vdocity  of  the  transit, 
that  is  the  time.  Uexe  thoe  is  unquestionably  a 
▼ieknie  eiielB.  Lastly,  for  those  ^fbo  ooneretiae  tune 
in  movement,  a  much  debated  question  is,  whethw 
time  or  movement  can  be  infinite,  that  is  without 
beginning.  St.  Thomas  and  some  of  the  Scholastics 
aee  no  absolute  impotisibility  in  this,  but  many  mod- 
em thinkers  take  a  different  view. 

St.  Thomah,  Opusc.  de  lemvort:  Balmea.  fr.  nnowNSON. 
Pun'J'imrntol  Fluloi'iphu,  III  (New  York,  ISM);  Kant,  Kritik 
dtr  reinm  Vemxmft;  Spkmchb,  PrineipU*  of  Ptycholoov,  II 
OMdte.  MtUtBftniAim.  I)to£dk^  Ml  uTidatk*- 

mSSrn  WSSU  IMHii  tmmom,  MaMn  1  mtmrin  (Puth, 

1806);  Tl>SM>  XlHi  •w  H«  dennttt  imvUdiaUa  d«  ta  ecntcimct 
(Pmnn,  1808);  sa  8an.  Tnttitytum**  nut.  tptciala.  Connologia 
iLouvitin.  188!1;  von  Ouvtbr,  Wat  it!  Ftnum,  Zrit,  Retrraur'O. 
MoAUff  <'2nd  fil..  Munich,  1902);  Ihenkhaiie.  /Jt  Brf/rtf  drr 
Z*it.  ia  Pkitot.  Jahrbuch  (1902):  Ratckl,  Raum  u.  Ztii  (Laipsis, 

K.  mmlBt.  iSSmUM  Btyt^  ttOKt  Woow— less.  Th*  PnbUm 
^  Tim  «•  JfiMhm  muSfim.  SS9U  Vn  (1910). 

D.  Nt8. 

Ttmolhaus  and  Sjim^unlaa,  Saintb,  martyrs 
.fAose  feast  is  oheerved  on  32  Ausust.   During  the 

pontificate  of  Molchiades  St.  Timotheus 

eamc  from  .Antirvch  to  Home,  where  he  preached  for 
fifteen  months  aiui  lived  with  Svlvcstcr,  wlio  later 
became  pope.  The  prefect  nf  tlie  city,  Tarquinus 
Peri>enna,  threw  him  mto  [Jiixui,  tortured,  and  finally 
beheaded  him  in  811.  A  Christian  woman  namcKl 
Theon  buried  hfan  in  her  gaiden.  This  is  related  in 
the  legem!  of  Sylvester.  The  name  ef  Tfawtheus 
occurs  in  the  earliest  martyrologies. 

Accorilinc  fo  a  I'  lrcnd  of  the  early  fifth  cent urv,  St. 
^^pbohan  of  Autun  was  beheaded,  while 
ywm  BMBf  duiios  the  lei^  of  Mhsui 


His  mother,  the  Blessed  Augusta  (?),  enoouragc<i  him 
on  his  way  to  execution,  22  August,  178.  Bishop 
Euphronius  (d.  490)  built  a  handsome  church  over 
his  grave,  connected  with  a  monastery,  which  ba> 
k>ns»d  to  the  Ckmgregation  of  8ainte<}eiaevidTe  from 
16m  until  its  suppession  in  1791.  Abbot  Oeimairai 
later  became  Bishop  of  P  aris,  wlir  rc  he  dedicated  a 
chapel  to  tlie  .saint.  St.  Syiiii)hoiian  is  the  patron 
saint  of  .\utuii.  Hus  veneration  .spread  at  an  early 
date  through  the  empire  of  the  Franks.  Uis  cult  was 
especialljr  popular  at  Tours;  St.  Qi«|oiy  idatai  a 
miracle  wrought  by  the  saint, 
itcta  &&^  Ausiwt.  IV^^O^  491;,  RmHAiT.  ilcta 

  .  .  T 

Gabwbl  MaiMk 
Tbnothf  Alimn.  See  EoTTonainw;  Moirk 


Timothy  and  Titos,  EnsTLas  to  (Thb  Pa»- 

TouAt>i). — Ti.MiiTHY  AND  TiTus. — Saints  Timothy 
and  TituH  were  two  of  the  most  beloved  and  trusted 
diBt'ipIi's  of  St.  Paul,  whom  they  accompanied  in  many 
of  his  journeys.  Timothy  is  mentioned  in  Acts,  xvi,  1 : 
xvii,  14,  15,  1;  xviii,  5;  xix,22;  xx,  4;  Rom.,  xvi,  21;  1 
Cor.,  iv,  17;  II  Cor.,  i,  1, 18;  Phil.,  i,  1;  iij.9;  CoL  i,  1; 
I  Theas.,  i,  1;  iii,  2,  6;  II  Thess.,  i,  1: 1  Hm.,  i,  2, 18: 
vi,  20;  II  Tim.,  i,  2;  Philem.,  i,  1;  Heb.,  xiii,  23;  and 
Titus  in  II  Cor.,  ii,  13;  vii,  6,  13,  14;  viii,  6,  16,  23; 
xii,  IS:  Gal.,  ii,  1,  3;  II  Tim.,  iv,  10;  Tit.,  i,  4.  St. 
Timothy  has  been  regarded  by  eome  as  the  "angel  of 
the  diineh  of  Ephesos",  Apoe.,  ii,  1-17.  According 
to  the  ancient  Roman  martymlogj'  he  died  Bishop  of 
I'phisus.  Ihe  Bollandists  (24  Jan.)  give  two  lives 
of  .St.  Timothv,  one  a.scril)cil  to  Polycrates  (an  early 
Bishop  (rf  Epiiesus,  and  a  contemporary  of  St.  Ire- 
IMBOS)  and  the  other  by  Metaphrastes,  which  is  merely 
an  expansion  of  the  former.  The  ^rst  states  that 
during  the  Neronian  persecution  St.  John  arrived  at 
Ephesus,  where  he  live<l  with  St.  Timothy  until  he  was 
exiled  to  Patmos  under  Domitian.  Timothy,  who 
w;ls  unmarrie<l,  continued  Bisliop  of  Ephesus  until, 
when  he  was  over  eighty  years  of  age,  he  was  mortally 
beaten  by  the  panns.  According  to  early  traditioB 
Titus  oontinned  Mter  St.  Paul's  aeath  as  Arohbishop 
of  Crete,  and  ^Ked  then  irimi  be  was  over  ninety. 

Epirtlks  Tr>  TiMfmiY  .^ND  Tm  s. — .ArTHKNTirrnr. 
— 1.  InltTtiiii  Evulence. — The  reiiiuindex  of  this  article 
will  be  <ievote<l  to  the  imjKjrtant  qufistion  of  authen- 
ticity, which  would  reallv  require  a  volume  for  discus- 
sion. Catholics  know  from  the  universal  trsditian 
and  infallible  teaching  of  the  Chimh  that  tbeae 
Epistles  are  inspired,  and  from  tUs  faflows  their 
Pauline  author.>*hip  as  they  all  claim  to  have  hccn 
isTittcn  hy  the  Apostle.  There  was  no  real  douht  on 
this  ([ucstion  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  but  since  that  time  they  have  been  most 
bitterly  attaeked  by  German  and  other  writers.  Their 
objections  are  ptinetpally  based  on  internal  evidenee 
and  the  alleged  diffloulty  of  finding  a  phm  for  them  hi 
the  lifetime  of  St- Paul. 

A.  Objection  from  the  absence  of  Pauline  vocahu- 
larv. — MofTatt,  a  representative  writer  of  this  8chfM)l, 
writes  (Ency.  Bib.,  IV):  "Favourite  Pauline  phrases 
and  wards  are  totally  wanting.  .  .  .  Tba  extent  and 
significance  of  this  ehange  in  noeafaolanr  eaanot  ade- 
quatelv  be  en>huned  even  when  one  sssigns  the  fullest 
I>ossible  weight  to  such  factors  a.**  change  of  amanuen- 
sis, situation  or  topic,  lapse  of  time,  literary  fertility, 
or  senile  weakness."  Ix-t  us  exaininc  this  writer's 
list  of  favourite  Pauline  words  of  the  ahwnce  of  which 
so  very  much  is  made : 

'Mtm  (unjust).— This  ia  found  in  Bom.,  iii.  6; 
I  Cor.,  vi,  1,9,  but  not  fat  any  of  the  otber  niwne 
epistle*,  admitted  to  be  genuine  by  this  wTiter.  If  its 
absence  be  fatal  to  the  Pastoraibs,  why  not  also  to 
I  aad  U  llMai.,  n  Oor.,  OaL,  Philip.,  CJoL,  and 
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Philem.?  Moreover,  the  noun  iSucla.  i«  found  in  the 
Paatorab,  II  Tim.,  ii,  19. 

'Aimdapola  (uncleannero)  docs  not  occur  in  I  Cor., 
Fliil.,  II  ThesB.,  and  Tbileiu.  If  that  does  not  tell 
aipuiut  these  Bjpiietlee  why  ie  ii  auoted  agaiaet  the 
Ptetorals? 

Tlodfcria  '  iiloption). — Thii?  word  ia  fhrrf'  times  in 
Rom.,  oii('«'  111  Gal.,  but  it  does  not  tn^cur  at  all  in 
I  and  II  Cor.,  I  and  II  Thess..  Phil.,  Col.,  and 
Philem.  Why  its  omissioii  ahoula  be  used  against 
the  Pastorals  is  nat  easy  to  understa&d. 

Uariip  iiniiv  (Our  Father). — ^Two  expressions,  God 
"our  Father"  and  God  "the  Father"  are  found  m  St. 
Ptiul's  Epistles.  The  former  i.'*  fn  (iii(  iif  in  his  earlier 
Epistles,  viz.,  seven  times  in  Tht  s,-*.,  while  the  latter 
expresflion  is  not  used.  But  in  Ilomans  "Go<l  our 
Father"  appears  but  once,  and  "the  Father"  onoe. 
In  I  Cor.  we  read  God  "our  Father"  once,  and  "Uh 
Father"  twice;  and  the  same  has  to  be  said  of  II  Cor. 
In  Gal.  we  have  "our  Father"  once  and  "the  Father" 
three  times.  In  Phil,  the  former  oceurs  twice  and  the 
latter  once;  in  Col.  the  former  only  once,  and  the 
latter  three  times.  "The  Father"  occurs  once  in 
each  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  from  the  above  it  is 
eyident  that  it  is  just  as  characteristic  of  St.  Paul  as 
"our  Father",  which  is  found  but  once  in  each  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  I  and  II  Cor.,  Gal.,  and 
Col.,  and  it  would  hr  absurd  to  conclude  from 
that  all  the  remaining  chapters  were  spurious. 

Aiotf^*"!  (covenant)  occurs  twice  in  Rom.,  once  in 
I  Oor.,  twice  in  II  Cor.,  thrice  in  GaL.  and  not  at  all 
IB  I  and  n  Thess.,  Phil.,  C!ol.,  and  Phlkm.,  admlttod 
to  be  genuine  by  M oiTatt. 

'AnmMrrtir  (reveal),  a  word  not  found  in  II  0>r., 
I  Thess.,  Oil  ,  ami  IMiilcrn.,  and  only  once  in  Phil. 

BXiMrpot  (free),  is  not  in  I  and  Il'Thoss.,  II  Cor., 
FhO.,  and  Philem.,  »o  it  is  no  test  of  Pauline  autbofw 
^ip.  Ita  compounds  are  not  met  in  I  and  II  Theas.. 
Phil.,  Ool.,  or  PhOem.,  and,  with  the  exeeptieMi  ei 
GfaU.,  in  the  others  sparmRlv. 

RrrpTvIV  (to  Ik»  operative)  i.s  seen  but  once  in  each 
of  K<iiii  ,  Phi!.,  Col,  I  and  II  Thess.;  .and  no  one 
would  cfiiiclude  from  its  absence  from  the  remaining 

g>rt  ions  of  the%  Epistles,  which  are  longer  than  the 
BBtorals,  that  they  were  not  written  by  St.  Paul. 
tmnfnf^t*'^  (perform),  though  several  times  m 
Rom.  and  II  Cor.,  and  once  in  I  C'or.  and  in  Phil.,  is 
wanting  in  I  and  II  Thess..  Gal.,  0)1.,  and  Philem., 
which  are  genuine  without  it . 

Katfx^tfai  (boast),  only  once  in  Phil.,  and  in  II 
Thess.,  and  not  at  all  in  I  Thess.,  Coioss.,  and  Philem. 

Umpla  (foUy)  is  five  times  in  I  Cor.,  and  nowhere 
<bs  fai  8t.  Patd'sEpisCleB. 

But  we  need  not  wcar>'  the  reader  by  going  through 
the  entire  list.  We  have  carefully  examined  every  word 
with  the  like  re.sults.  With  perhaps  a  sinple  excefv 
tion,  every  word  ia  absent  from  several  of  St.  Paul's 
genuine  Epistles,  and  the  exceptional  word  occurN  but 
onoe  in  some  of  them.  The  examination  shows  that 
thto  list  does  not  afford  the  sUgfatest  argument  agsinst 
the  Pastorals,  and  tliat  8t.  Paul  wrote  a  great  deal 
without  u.sing  such  wwrds.  The  compilation  of  such 
li.'fts  is  likely  to  Ie;ive  an  errontH>us  irnprc>>iini  on  the 
mind  of  the  ungtuurded  reader.  By  a  similar  process, 
with  the  aid  of  a  concordanoe,  it  eould  Im  proved  that 
every  E^iistle  of  St.  Paul  Iim  aa  i^ipearanoe  of  spui* 
OQsnesB.  It  ooald  be  slwwn  tlwt  Qafaitians,  fw  in* 
.stance,  does  not  contain  many  words  that  are  found 
in  some  of  the  other  Epistles.  \  method  of  rea-soning 
which  I('a<ls  to  such  erroneous  oonchision.s  should  he 
discreditinl;  and  when  writers  make  verv  positive 
statements  on  the  .strength  of  mich  misleading  ViHts  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  wlwie books  of  Scripture,  their  otliar 
assertions  should  not  be  readily  taken  for  granted. 

B.  Objection  from  the  use  of  particles.— Certain 
particles  and  prepositions  are  wanting.  JUhcber  in 
Us  "lafefod.  to  the  New  Tsst.",  p.  181,  writv:  «*Tho 


fact  that  brings  conviction  [ag.ainst  the  Pastorals]  is 
that  many  words  which  were  indispensable  u<  i'aul 
are  absent  from  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  e.g.  V*i 
Mrt. "  But,  as  Jaoquier  points  out,  notliug  OMl  Iw 
concluded  from  the  absence  of  particles,  beoauae  St. 
Paul's  employment  of  them  is  not  uniform,  and  so^ 
eral  of  them  arc  not  found  in  hi.s  unquestioned  Epis- 
tles. Dr.  Hea«llam,  an  .\nglican  writer,  pf)inte<l  out 
in  a  paper  read  at  the  Church  CongrcJis,  in  1904, 
that  ipa  occurs  twenty-six  times  in  the  four  Epis- 
tles of  the  second  group,  only  thn>e  times  in  all  the 
others,  but  not  at  all  in  Col.,  FhiL,  or  Philem.  Ad 
occurs  eighteen  times  in  Rom.,  Qal.  and  CJor.,  but 
not  at  all  in  Oil.  or  II  Thes.s.  The  word  does 
not  occur  in  II  Thos-s.,  II  C<>r.,  Eph.,  Col.,  or  Philem. 
We  find  that  frttra  does  not  api)ear  at  all  in  Rom., 
U  CoTy  Phil.,  CoL,  U  Tlwss.,  and  Philem.,  nor  Irt 
in  I  Thess.,  Col.,  and  Fliilem.  It  ia  unnecessary 
to  go  through  the  entire  catalogue  tisually  given  by 
ojpponents,  for  the  same  phenomenon  is  diM»veTed 
thn:>ughout.  Particles  were  required  in  the  argu- 
mentative portions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  but  they  are 
used  ver>'  .sjiaringly  in  the  practical  parts,  which  re- 
semble the  Pastorals.  Their  employment,  too,  de- 
pended greatly  on  the  character  of  the  amanusosii. 

C.  Objection  from  Hapax  Leoomena. — The  great 
objection  to  the  PastorjUs  is  the  admittedly  Targe 
number  of  hnpax  If-itinun'i  found  in  them.  Work- 
man (Expository  'l  iines,  V'll,  418)  taking  the  t«rm 
"hapax  legomenon"  to  mean  any  word  usecl  in  a  par- 
tioular  Epistle  and  not  Msin  oeeurring  in  the  New 
Testament,  found  from  Cmmm-Thayers  "Lexicon** 
the  following  numbers  of  hapax  legomena:  Rom.  1 13, 

I  Cor.  110,  II  C^r.  99,  Gal.  34,  Eph.  4.3,  Phil  41, 
Col.  38,  I  Thess  -j:?,  II  Thess.  11.  Phil-,,,  .5.  I 
Tim.  82,  II  Tim.  53,  Titus  .33.  The  numbers  have  to 
bo  someirfiat  reduced  as  they  contain  words  from 
Ttfiant  rsadlngd.  These  figures  would  suagest  to 
mobt  people,  as  they  did  to  Dean  Fsrrsr,  that  tlio 
number  of  peculiar  words  in  the  Pastorals  does  not  call 
for  any  special  explanation.  Mr.  Workman,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  for  .scientific  pur[>o><'s  the  propor- 
tionate length  of  the  Epistles  should  be  t:iken  mto 
account.  Be  calculated  the  average  nunil>er  of 
Aapox  Uffomma  oecuixing  on  a  pafe  oi  Westoott  and 
Bart's  text  with  the  following  results:  11  ThcMoIo- 
niaas  3"(5^  Philemon  4,  G;\1ifi:ins  4  1,1  Thps.saloniana 
4-2,  Romans  4-3,  I  Cormthiaiw  4  6,  Ephenian.-^  4-9, 

II  Corinthians  6- 10,  Colo.s8ians  6-3,  Philippians  6  8. 
II  Timothy  11,  Titus  and  I  Timothy  13.    The  pro- 

Eortion  of  hapax  legomena  in  the  Pastorals  is  laung!^ 
ut  when  oompared  with  Phii«it  is  not  lainr  thiB 
that  between  II  Oor.  and  II  Them.  It  hM  to  be 
noted  that  these  increase  in  the  order  of  time. 

Workman  gives  a  two-fold  explanation.  First,  a 
writer  as  he  a<ivance8  in  life  moa  more  .strange  words 
and  involvetl  constructions,  as  xa  seen  on  comparing 
Carlyle'd  "I.Atter-Day  Pamphlets"  and  his  "Heroea 
and  Hero-Woiahip".  Beoondiy,  the  number  of  no- 
umalwofds  in  any  anthor  is  a  vatiabls  quantity.  Ha 
ha-H  fotmd  the  average  numbt^  of  hapax  legomtna  per 
page  of  Irviiig's  oni'-volume  edition  of  Shakespe.-ire's 
phkVS  to  be  :us  follow.'i:  "Love's  Labour  Lost"  7  6. 
"C<»medv  of  Errore"  4-5,  "Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona""  3  4,  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  5-7,  "Henry  VI, 
pt.  3"  3-5.  "Tamiqsof  tbaShraw"  6-1,  "Midnimmer 
Night's  Dream*»  '*Iliohard  H"  4-6,  "Richard 
III"  4  4,  "King  John"  5-4,  "Merchant  of  Venice" 
5  6,  "  Henn-  IV,  pt.  I "  9-.3,  " pt.  11"  H,  "  Henrv  V"  S  3. 
"Merr\'  Wives  of  Wind.sor"  6-9,  "Much  Aclo  Ah-nit 
Nothing"  4-7,  "As  You  Like  It"  6-4.  "Twelfth 
Night"  7-5,  "All's  Well"  6-9,  "JuUus  Cassar"  3-4. 
"Messttre  for  Messure"  7,  "IMlus  and  Cremida" 
ItM,  "Macbeth"  ^7,  "Othello"  78.  "Anthonv  and 
Cleopatra"  7-4,  "C  iriMnnus"  6-8.  "King  Lonr"  9  7, 
"Timon"  6-2.  '  Cymbelme"  6-7,  "The  Tempest'^ 
«*Tllni  Aadnsdeaa"       "WteCer'a  lUa**  % 
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"Hamlet"  10-4,  "Henry  Vill"  4  3.  "Pericles"  5  2. 
For  a  similar  argument  on  Dante  set?  Butlt  r's  "  Para- 
dlBO".  XI.  The  totals  of  hapax  legomeiui  f<>r  Home  of 
tiM  plays  are:  "Julius  Cajjjar"  93,  "Comedy  of 
Bmo"  88,  "Macbeth"  24&  "Ottudb"  aM.  "King 
Letf"  S68,  "Cymbeline"  2%  "Hunl«t»  400.  ''ThS 
Merchant  of  Venice"  148.  This  srnitiny  of  the 
w<jriLs  peculiar  to  ciii-h  play  throw.s  light  on  another 
difficulty  in  the  Pii.stor:iIs,  viz.  the  recurrence  of  such 
nipriTiinnn  as  "a  faithful  saying",  "sound  words", 
efeo.  "Mooa-calf"  occurs  five  times  in  "The  Tem- 
pmk**t  and  nowhere  elae;  "pulpit"  six  times  in  one 
seene  of  "Julius  C«ar"  sad  never  elsewhere;  "hoird" 
five  times  in  "King  Lear";  "mountainet  r"  four  times 
in  "Cymbeline",  etc.  Compare,  "God  forbid", 
>4Fi«iTo  of  Gal.,  Rom.,  once  in  I  Cor. — not  in  the  other 
BpisUee  of  St.  Paul.  "Sound  words"  was  use<l  by 
Fmlo  before  St.  Paul,  in  whom  it  may  be  due  to 
iotWWMllllt'i  with  St.  Luke.  (See  Plumptre's  list  of 
words  common  to  St.  Luke  and  St.  Paul,  quoted  in 
Fmrrar's  "St.  Paul",  I,  481.) 

Mr.  Workman  has  overlof)kc«l  one  iK)int  in  his  very 
useful  article.  The  hapax  kgonwna  ivru  not  evenly 
diMributed  over  the  Epistles;  they  occur  in  groups. 
TfalUi  more  than  half  of  thow  in  Col.  are  found  in 
tiio  Moond  chapter,  when  n  new  subject  is  dealt  with 
(see  Abbott,  "Cnt.  .  .  .  Oomment.  on  Ep.  to  the 
Ephcs.  and  to  the  Colosa."  in  "Iiitcnial.  Crit.  Com- 
ment."). This  is  as  high  a  proiwirtiou  its  in  any 
chapter  of  the  Pastorals.  SomethinR  similar  is  ul>- 
■srvaUe  in  II  Cor.,  These.,  etc.  Over  sixty  out  of  the 
■evvaty-five  Aapax  Ugcmena  in  I  Tim.  ooeur  in  for^ 
four  verses,  where  the  words,  for  the  most  pert,  natu- 
rally arise  out  of  the  new  subjects  treated  of.  The 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  Epi.sllc  have  a.H  few  hapax 
Ugomena  as  any  other  portion  of  St.  Paul's  writings. 
Compounds  of  ^iX-,  «^o-,  SiSovk',  often  objeeted  to^ 
an  uao  found  in  his  other  Epistles. 

The  "Authorship  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles"  was 
discussed  in  "The  Church  Quarterly"  in  October, 
IOCKj,  and  JunujiTv',  11)07.  In  the  first  the  writer 
p<3intcKi  out  that  ilic  ;inti-P:iuline  h>7K)thpHi.H  pre- 
sented more  diificulti»i  than  the  Pauline;  and  in  the 
HOOnd  he  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the  hapax 
Ugamena.  Seventy-three  of  these  are  found  in  the 
Septusgint,  of  which  St.  Paul  was  a  diligent  student, 
and  any  of  them  might  just  as  wdl  have  been  used  by 
him  as  by  an  imitator.  Ten  of  the  remainder  arc  sug- 
ge8t«<i  tiv  S.  !)tirit;int  words,  c.  g.  (iwft«a«ot  II  Tim., 
li,  24,  drtiucoMia  Wisd.,  ii,  9;  irri&«an  I  Tim.,  vi,  20, 
Arrieerot  Job,  xndi,  3;  atOtprA  I  Tim.,  ii,  12,  aMwrip 
WmcL,  Jrii.  6:  KwniOnfa.  I  Tim.,  J,  4,  Tit.,  iii,  9; 
fumtmrt/h  I  Par.,  1;  w4potm  1  Tim.,  iii,  3,  Tit.,  i, 
7,  rapoirtiv  Is.,  xli,  12,  etc.  Twenty-eight  of  the 
words  now  left  arc  found  in  the  classics,  and  thirteen 
more  in  .Aristotle  and  Polybiud.  Strabo,  bom  in  66 
B.  c,  enables  us  to  eliminate  Ypawdi^.  All  these 
words  formed  pcvt  of  the  Gredc  language  current  up 
to  St.  Paul'a  lime  and  aa  wdl  knofwn  to  hun  ss  to  any- 
iMidratliweadof theflnteentiur-  Anyworduaad 
by  an  author  contemporary  with  St.  Paul  may  rea- 
Honably  be  mipposcd  to  have  been  as  well  known  to 
himself  as  to  a  subsequent  iiniiafor  In  this  way  we 
may  deduct  eight  of  the  remaining  words,  which  are 
OOnnnon  to  the  Pastorals  and  Philo,  an  elder  contem- 
pomar  of  St.  PanL  In  dealing  with  the  fiftv  remain- 
ing irarda  w%  vmait  raeall  the  otmous  fact  that  a  rum 
subject  require.^  a  new  vocabulary.  If  this  be  neg- 
lected, it  would  be  easy  to  prove  that  Plato  di<l  not 
write  the  TiiuiPua.  Orcuniz ation  and  the  conduct  of 
practical  Ufe,  etc.,  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
words  in  which  points  of  doctrine  are  discussed. 
TUa  faiily  accounts  for  eight  words,  such  as  in^xfit*, 
tImtmrvnSf,  rtKPoyovw  ^i>M**pM,  irtpaMafKmKA,  etc., 
used  by  the  author.  His  detestation  of  the  errorists 
dottbUesB  called  forth  w»»»>Wa,  X^wwylr,  \trt^xf^ 


ably  coined  for  the  occasion.  The  element  of  pure 
chance  in  language  accounts  for  "parchments", 
"cloak",  and  "stomach":  he  had  no  occasion  to  speak 
about  such  things  previoodyi  nor  tA  a  pagan 
"jvophat".  Seven  ot  the  naMinins  trordsare dealt 
with  on  the  modest  principle  that  woids  formed  from 
composition  or  derivation  from  admittedly  Pauline 
worufl  may  more  reasonably  be  suppo.setl  to  come  from 
St.  Paul  himself  (Imn  from  a  purely  hypothetical  imi- 
tator, e.  g.  aXfitruc&t,  adj..  Tit.,  iii.  10;  a^u,  I  Cor., 

xi,  19;  Gal.,  v,  20;  di^in-v,  I  Tim.,  i,  13;  «»(4(rwr,  Rom., 

xii,  14,  etc.;  HMW(M<kut^  U  Tim.,  iv,  3;  M 
Rom.,  xii,  20;  LXX,  ete.  Five  other  words  are  de- 
rived fnjin  Biblical  words  and  would  as  easily  have 
occurn><i  to  8t.  Paul  as  to  a  later  writer.  The  remain- 
ing words,  about  twenty,  are  disixxsed  of  separately. 

'Ert^iiMta  instead  of  ro^ow^  for  the  second  comp 
ing  of  Christ,  is  not  against  the  Pastorals,  because  St. 
Paul's  usage  in  this  matter  is  not  uniform.  We  have 
^  iitUpa  Ki'plov  in  I  Thees.,  v,  2,  I  Cor.,  i,  8,  v,  5; 
i>  diro/rdXi  /  u  in  II  Thess.,  i,  17;  and  ^  /Tt^dwa  t^* 
TOLpoiHTtat  airroO  in  II  Thess.,  ii,  8.  Lilley  ("Pastoral 
Epistles",  Edinburgh,  11K)1,  p.  48)  states  that  out 
of  the  8*J7  words  contained  in  the  Pastorals  726 
are  common  to  them  and  the  other  books  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
vocabulary  are  found  in  the  other  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul;  and  this  is  the  nro|>ortion  of  common  words 
founil  in  (Jalatians  ana  Romans.  The  same  writer, 
in  hLs  complete  li.st  of  171  hapax  legomcna  in  the  Pas- 
toral^ points  out  that  113  of  those  are  classical  words, 
that  IB,  belonging  to  the  vocabnlMry  of  one  well  ao> 
quainted  with  Greek;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  m 
many  are  foimd  in  these  Epistles  which  were  addressed 
to  two  disciples  well  educate<l  in  the  Greek  language. 
Another  pomt  much  insistetl  U|K>n  by  objectors  is  a 
certain  limited  Utcrarj'  or  verbal  affinity  connecting 
the  Pastorals  with  Luke  and  Acts  and  therefore,  itls 
aaMrted,  pointing  to  a  bte  date.  But  hi  reidity  this 
enmexion  is  in  their  favour,  as  there  is  a  strong  tend- 
ency of  modem  critici.sm  to  acknowledge  the  Luean 
autnorship  of  thcs<'  two  Ixioks,  and  llaraaek  has 
written  two  volumes  to  prove  it  (sec  LuK£,  Gospel 
OF  S.mnt).  He  has  now  added  a  third  to  show  that 
they  were  written  by  St.  Luke  before  A.  64.  When 
the  Pastorals  were  written,  St.  Ltike  was  the  oonirtaat 
eompanion  of  St.  Paul,  and  may  have  acted  as  bis 
amaniMBais.  This  intercourse  would  doul>tlcss  have 
influence<I  St.  Paul's  vocabularj',  and  would  account 
for  such  expressions  as  iyaOotpytTf  of  I  Tim.,  vi,  18, 
dl7a^TociV  of  Luke,  vi,  9,  iya$ovfyytiP,  contracted  from 
nyaSotftytir,  Aets,  XXV,  17.  St.  Paul  has  4pYs{)v*'»v 
Aya96p  SoiB.,  ii,  10.— From  all  that  has  been  said, 
it  is  not  surpnang  that  Thayer,  in  his  trans1.it  ion 
of  Grimm's  "Lexicon",  wrote:  "The  monunu ntal 
misjudgraents  committed  by  some  who  ha\c  made 
uoitionsof  authorship  turn  on  vocabuhu-y  alone,  will 
eter  students,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  from  misusing  the 
hsta  exhibiting  the  pecuUaritiea  of  the  several  books. " 

D.  Objection  from  style.— "The  comparative  ab- 
sence of  rugged  fer\'our,  the  smo<ilher  flow,  the  heajv 
ing  up  of  words,  all  point  to  anollu  r  sinn-manual 
than  that  of  Paul"  (Ency.  Hib.). — Precisely  the  .sjime 
thing  oould  be  urged  against  some  of  St.  Paul's  other 
Eni.stles,  and  af^ainst  large  sections  of  the  remainder. 
All  ohtics  admit  that  lann  p<wti<ma  of  the  Pastoiala 
are  so  muoh  like  St.  Panra  writhin  that  they  actu- 
ally maintain  that  they  are  taken  from  fragments  of 

Senuine  letters  of  the  Apostle  (now  lost).  Various 
i.scordant  atf  inpts  have  been  made  to  separate  these 

Sort  ions  fn)m  the  rest,  but  with  so  httle  success  that 
Qlichi  r  (x>nfes8ee  that  the  thing  is  impossible.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  k  the  general  opinhm  of  the  best 
scholars  that  all  three  Epistles  are  from  the  pen  of  one 
and  the  same  writer.  That  being  the  cas*-,  and  it 
being  impossible  to  deny  that  portions  indistinguish- 

Jftiiii  tiw iwHw  by  at.  fmi,  it  falhwie  th»t  tha 
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Murly  and  uaiversal  tradition  ascrihinK  the  whole  of 
them  to  the  Apostle  u  correct. 

Ab  we  poflB  from  ooe  to  another  of  the  four  groupB 
of  St.  Pull's  EparteB  (1)  Theasaloniana;  (2)  Gala- 
tiana.  Coririiljians,  Romans;  (3)  Captivity  Epistles; 
(4)  Ptistofiils  — we  observn  considerable  diflTerences 
of  Htylc  side  bv  side  with  very  !ii:irkc<i  and  rharac- 
teristic  resemblances,  and  that  la  precisely  what  we 
find  in  the  ease  of  the  Pastorals.  There  are  some 
■^.wiriiw  pointa  of  connexion  between  them  and 
pm.,  the  Epistle  probably  nearest  to  them  in  date; 
but  tncre  are  many  reiwmblances  in  vocabulary,  style, 
and  ideas  connect ing  them  with  portions  of  all  the 
other  Epistles,  pspct-ially  with  the  practical  parts. 
There  are,  for  instance,  forty-two  paaBaxcs  connect- 
ing I  Tim.  with  the  earlier  Epistles.  The  terms  are 
nmtfy  identical,  but  display  nn  «mount  of  liberty 
working  of  toe  nine  independent  mind. 


the 

not  a  conscious  imitation.  The  Pastorals  show 
throughout  the  haiue  marks  of  originality  as  arc 
found  in  all  the  writinj;-!  of  th*'  Ap'istlc  There  are 
similar  anacolutha,  incomplete  sentt^ices^  play  on 
words,  long  drawn  periods,  like  eomparisons,  etc. 
The  Faatanis  are  altofcthar  pmetkel|  and  therefore 
do  not  riww  the  ranea  tvwwr  of  style  ooofined,  for 
the  most  part,  to  tne  controversial  and  argumenta- 
tive portions  of  his  large  epistles.  (See  the  very  valu- 
able l>ook  by  James,  "Genuineness  and  Author,ship 
of  tiie  Pastoral  Epistles",  London.  1906;  also  Joc- 
qpiier,  and  LiUey.)  It  may  be  well  to  note,  in  this 
eoannioni  thnt  Van  Steenkiste,  profeaeor  at  the 
OihifP"  Seminarsr  of  Bruges,  asserted,  as  long  ego  as 
1879.  that  the  inspiration  of  tlie  Pa.sff>rals  and  their 
Patwne  authorship  would  be  sufficiently  safeguarded 
if  wo  arrcpte<l  the  view  that  thev  were  written  in  the 
name  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Apostle  by  one 
of  his  eompanions,  say  St.  Luke,  to  whom  he  dis- 
tinctly — f»^«"*»^  what  had  to  be  written,  or  to  whom 
he  gave  a  written  summary  of  the  points  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  th.at  when  the  letters  were  finished,  St. 
Paul  read  them  through,  approved  them,  and  signed 
them.  This,  he  thinks,  w.ls  the  way  in  which  "  He- 
brews", also,  was  written  (S.  Pauli  Epistola;,  II,  283). 

E.  objection  from  the  advanoed  state  of  church 
fMTlMiiiatiffn — ^This  objection  ia  adeouately  answered 
hi  the  artkdea  Hikiarcht  of  trb  Eaiii.t  Chcrcb, 
Bisnop,  etc.  See  also  "The  Establishment  of  the 
Episcopate"  in  Bishop  Gore's  "Orders  and  Unity" 
(London,  1909),  1 15.  The  seven,  St.  Stephen.  I'hilip, 
etc.,  were  set  aside  for  their  ministry  by  the  Apostles 
bv  prayer  and  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Immediately 
arar  this  we  read  tMt  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ohoat,  and  preaehed  with  great  success  (Acts,  vi, 
vii).  Prom  St.  T.uke's  usual  method  we  mav  con- 
clude that  a  similar  ceremony  was  employed  by  the 
Apostles  on  other  o(■ca,^ions  when  men  were  set  aside 
to  be  deacons,  presbyters,  or  bishops.  We  read  of 
waiij  1 1 1  I  with  the  Apostles  at  an  early  date  in 
Jemaafem  (Acts,  xv,  2)  and  acoording  to  the  earliest 
tradition,  St.  Jamea  fbe  Lew  was  appointed  bishop 
there  on  the  di.spersion  of  the  Apostle:*,  and  .'-ucceeded 
by  his  wdi.sin  Simeon  in  a.  d.  02.  St^s.  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas ordaintvl  priests  in  cver>'  church  at  Derbc, 
Ly^ra,  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  etc.  (Acts,  xiv,  22). 
Kriiopa  and  priests,  or  presbyters,  are  mentioned  in 
St.  Pkul's  speech  at  Miletua  (Acta,  n,  28).  In  hia 
first  Epistle  (I  Thess.,  v,  12)  St.  Paul  speaks  of  nikn 
who  were  over  them  in  the  I/ird, — see  also  Rom.,  xii, 
8;  "governments"  are  referre<i  to  in  I  Cor.,  .xii,  2S, 
and  "  Pft^tors"  in  Eph  ,  iv,  11.  St  Paul  WTOle  "to  all 
the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  are  at  Philippi,  with 
the  bishops  and  deacons"  (Phil.,  i,  1). 

In  Bom.,  xii,  6-8,  1  Oor.,  xii,  28,  Eph,.  iv,  11,  St. 
Paul  is  not  givimc  a  list  of  offieae  fai  tbe  C9nireh,  but 
of  charismatic  gifts  ffor  the  meaning  of  which  see 
HntRARCHT  or  THB  Early  Cbcbcb).  Those  who 
witb 


ismata  were  subject  to  the  Aix)stlcs  and  pre8um.%l)ly 
to  their  delegates.  Side  by  side  with  the  posaeasore 
of  such  gifts  we  read  of  "num".  "governors",  "pas- 
tors", and  in  other  pfaMea  of  "Irisbops",  "prieets", 
and  "deacons".  These,  we  may  lawfully  assume, 
were  appointed  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Gho.st  by  the  Apostles,  by  prayer  and  la>  ing  ou  of 
hands.  Amongst  these  so  appointed  before  \.  d.  M 
there  were  certainly  ordained  deacons,  priests,  and 

EoBsibly  biabopa  also.  If  so  they  had  bishop's  ordera, 
ut  the  Ihnita  of  their  iurisdiction  were  not  as  yet, 
perhaps,  very  clearly  defined,  and  depended  alto- 
gether on  the  will  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  assurc^lly  in 
the  highei^t  degree  likely  that  the  Apostles,  towards 
the  end  of  their  lives  and  as  the  Church  extended 
more  and  more,  ordained  and  delegated  others  to 
point  such  priests  and  deacons  as  they  had  been  m 
the  habit  of  appointing  themaelrea.  The  earlieafe 
tradition  shows  that  such  a  thing  took  place  in  Home 
by  A.  D.  67;  and  there  is  nothing  more  advanco<l  than 
this  in  the  Piistorals.  Timothy  and  Titus  were  con- 
secrated delegates  to  rule  with  Apostolic  authority 
and  appoint  deacons,  priests,  and  Oidiope  (pnlbMj 
aynonymous  in  these  Ematles). 

But  a  further  objeotmi  ia  taiaed  aa  fcflowa:  "The 
distinctive  element,  however,  i.  e.  the  prominence 
aligned  to  Timothy  and  Titus  is  intelligible  only 
(m  the  supi>ositiori  thiit  the  author  had  specially 
in  view  the  ulterior  end  of  vindicating  the  evangelic 
succession  of  contemporary'  episoopi  and  other  oflBoe 
bearers  where  this  waa  liable  for  Tarioua  reasons  to  ba 
ehallenged.  .  .  .  TheoraTinKCriaiUeni  Cleni.RoaL) 
for  continuity  of  succession  as  a  gtiarantee  of  au- 
thority in  doctrine  (and  therefore  in  discipline)  under- 
lies the  efforts  of  this  Paulinist  to  show  that  Timothy 
and  Titus  were  genuine  heirs  of  Paul"  (Ency. 
Bib.,  IV). — If  this  craving  is  visible  in  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles  there  and 
wrote  len  than  thirty  yean  after  their  death,  it  is' 
surely  more  likely  that  he  was  maintaining  an  or- 
ganization establishcfl  by  them  than  that  he  wa.s  de- 
fending one  of  which  they  were  ignorant.  If  t!» 
Epistles  were  written  against  people  who  challmged 
the  authority  of  bishops  and  priests  about  a.  n.  100, 
why  is  it  that  these  opponents  did  not  cry  out  againai 
forgeries  written  to  confute  themaehresr  But  of  all 
this  there  is  not  the  slightest  shred  of  e^'^dence. 

F.  Objection.  No  n>om  for  them  in  the  lifi>-time 
of  St.  Paul. — The  writer  in  the  "Ency.  Bib."  is  never 
tired  of  accusing  the  defenders  of  the  Epistles  of 
making  gratuitous  assumptions,  thotigh  he  allowa 
himself  considerable  Uberty  in  tnat  reject  through- 
out  his  artide.  It  is  a  gratuitoua  aaantion,  for  ex- 
ample, to  state  that  St.  Paul  was  put  to  death  at  the 
end  of  the  first  Roman  captivity,  a.  d.  6.3  or  64. 
Chri.stianity  was  not  yet  dechiriHl  n  rdigio  illicila, 
and  according  to  Roman  law  there  was  nothing  de- 
serving of  death  against  him.  He  waa  arrested  to 
save  lumfrom  the  Jewish  mob  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Jews  did  not  appear  against  him  during  the  two  yeara 
he  was  kept  in  prison.  Agrippa  said  he  could  have  bwn 
delivered  had  tie  not  appcale<l  to  Cjrsar,  so  there  was 
no  real  charge  aftaiti.-t  him  when  he  was  brought  be- 
fore the  emperor's  or  his  representative's  tribunaL 
The  Epistles  written  during  this  Roman  captiTitsr 
ahinr  that  he  expected  to  be  aoon  released  (Philem^ 
38;  Phfl.,  ii,  24).  Lightfoot,  Haraadc,  and  othera, 
from  the  word-i  <>f  Clem.  Rom.  and  the  Muratorian 
Fragment,  think  tli.it  he  was  not  only  released,  but 
that  he  actually  carried  out  his  design  of  visiting 
Spain.  During  the  years  from  6^^-67  there  was  ample 
tune  to  visit  Crete  and  other  places  and  write  I  Tun. 
and  Titu^jOTun.  mm  mritten  from  hie  aaoowi 
Roman  priaOB  aeon  lief  ore  hia  deaith* 

G  OhjcetiaB  from  the  crrote  eoBdanaad. — It  i^ 
said  that  the  anors  referred  to  fai  the  fttorab  did 
not  ^  In  at.  FMl'a  Htm,  thooih  the 
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vanccd  critioi  (Ency.  Bib.)  hAT«  now  abancioned 
tbe  theory  OBBSintained  with  great  oonfidenoe  in  the 
■InaieaDth  MBtniy)  tint  the  EpiaUai  were  written 
■■dn*  Ifarekm  mm!  oUmt  Gnostiei  Aboat  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century.  It  is  now  conceded  that 
they  w(^re  known  to  Sta.  I{;natiu8  and  Polycarp,  and 
thereforr  wniten  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first 
century  or  early  part  of  the  second.  It  requires  a 
kwmi  nHhliliii  iiiiii  to  dmeet  at  that  time  the  existence 
of  mtm»  tlw  tinsof  Iputtius,  the  seeds  of  wbioh 
did  not  «adit  tlur^  «r  forty  years  earlier  or  of 
which  St.  PmiI  could  not  have  foreseen  the  develop- 
ment. "The  environment  is  markfHl  by  incipient 
ph;is<js  of  what  aftiTwanl.'^  l)lus.'^)iiii'd  out  into  the 
Gooatician  of  the  second  century  "  (Ency.  Bib.) : — but 
tha  fawipient  phases  of  Qnoetidsm  are  now  placed  by 
oonpetant  Maoknat  »aMidi«riier  date  than  that 
kidieated  hy  this  writer.  Ko  known  matum  of 
Gnosticism  oorrcspondfl  with  the  errors  iMntimiwi 
in  the  PastoraU;  in  reply  to  this,  however,  ft  w  said 
that  the  "errors  are  not  Riven  in  detail  u>  avoid  un- 
due anachronisms"  (ibid.).  Sometimes  opix>nents  of 
the  authenticity  unfairly  attack  the  actual  oontenUi. 
but  here  the  ^liaUea  are  onndiMnnafI  for  ';eontiota'' 
^Hiicb  thejr  do  not  eontain.  An  amusing  instaiMie  of 
the  precarioumcss  of  the  .subjective  mcthnd  is  .seen  in 
this  same  article  (Ency.  Hib.).  The  writer  luxuing 
af(ain.st  the  Epi.-tlcs  on  the  subject  of  greetings  says 
that  "Philemon  is  the  one  private  note  of  Paul  ez« 
tant We  are  suddenljr  brought  up,  however,  bj  ft 
note  (editorial!)  wiUun  aqnare  bracket*:  "ooflopaN^ 
however,  PfdhaKHL"  On  thming  to  fUienon  we 
find  van  M.-iru  n  .ws.serting,  with  equal  confidcnco,  f  hnf 
the  .\j>ostle  ha<i  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  that 
Epistle,  and  he  8upjx>rt.s  hi.s  statement  by  the  .sanu> 
kmd  of  subjcetive  arguments  and  atiHertions  that 
me  find  running  through  the  article  on  Timotbgr 
and  Titos.  He  even  throwB  out  the  absurd 


which  is  giv«t  in  futt  by  Lifbtfaoi  inhia  aditioaof 

Philemon. 

Hort  in  his  "Judai.stic  Chri.stianity "  (Txmdon, 
1888),  130~IH,  do«M  not  believe  that  the  errors  of  the 
FMlnnlB  hmi  any  connexion  with  Gnosticism,  and  he 
gtvea  a  very  full  repfarto  the  objafltian  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  With  Wdai  he  dean  the  ground  by 
making  some  important  distinctions:  (I)  We  must 
distinguish  prophecies  about  future  false  teachers, 
which  imply  that  germs,  to  say  the  li>;kst,  of  the 
future  evils  ju-e  ahwiy  perceptible  (I  Tun.,  iv,  1-3; 
n  Tim.,  iii,  1-5,  iv,  3)  from  warning  about  the  nrcs- 
ent:  (2)  The  pervwsitiea  of  indindiiak  like  Alex- 
ander, Hymcneeus,  and  Philetos  nmt  not  be  taken  aa 
direct  rvi  irnrc  of  a  general  fitream  of  false  teaching; 
(3)  Non-Cliristian  t'-arhers,  the  corrupters  of  Chri.s- 
tian  belief,  nuist  not  ln'  <onfounde<l  with  mi.sguiti<<l 
ChriBtiaos.  The  errors  which  St.  Paul  easily  foresaw 
WOoU  arise  amonsst  false  Christians  and  pamns  can- 
not be  uifsd  tnmat  the  ^piaUes  as  if  tbsgr  bad 
abeady  anaen.  Hort  makes  oat  a  good  ease  that 
th^ri'  13  not  the  smallest  trace  of  (;tio-.[icif!m  in  the 
exi>ting  errors  amongst  the  Ephe.-.ian  and  Cretan 
Christians,  which  are  treated  more  as  triviaUt i<-s  than 
serious  errors.  "The  duty  laid  on  Timothy  and 
Titus  is  not  that  of  refuting  deadly  errors,  but  of  kee|^ 
ing  themselves  clear,  and  warning  others  to  keep 
dear  of  mischievous  trivialities  tisurping  the  office 
of  religion. "  He  sfiow.s  tliat  all  these  errors  have  evi- 
dent marks  of  Juduistic  origin.  The  fact  that  St. 
Irena'us,  Ilegesippus,  and  others  used  the  words  of 
the  Pastorals  against  the  Gnostics  of  the  second  oen- 
tory  is  no  proof  that  Gnosticism  was  in  the  mind  of 
tbeir  author.  Words  of  Scripture  have  been  em- 
ployed to  confute  heretics  in  every  age.  This,  he 
Hiavs.  is  true  f)f  the  expres-sions  ^f/tviJirvuM  yp*ifu, 
t^»apr«i.  aUtp,  ^t^Mia,  which  have  to  be  taken  in 
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that  such  words  have  any  reference  to  what  we  call 

Gnostic  terms. " 

H<Mt  takch  ffPfaXoTflcu  in  much  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  was  employed  by  Polybius,  IX,  ii.  1,  and 
Diodorus  Siculus,  IV,  i.  to  mean  stories,  legends, 
myths  of  the  founders  of  states.  "Several  of  the^ 
early  historians,  or  '  logographers '  are  knawn  to 
have  written  btx^ks  of  this  Kind  entitled  rnrntkiylMi, 
Ttina\oyiKd  (e.  g.  HecatjeuB,  Acusilanus,  WffMBnidfa 
the  Younger,  who  bore  the  title  6  rtfssMN^  an  did 
also  Pherecydes) "  (p.  136).  Philo  indoded  vnier  H 
ytv*a\ayuc6i^  all  primitive  human  history  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. A  fortiori  this  tenn  could  be  applied  by  St. 
Paul  to  the  rank  growl li  of  legend  re.siieetiiig  the 
Patriarchs,  etc.j  such  as  we  find  in  the  "Book  of 
Jubile<'s"  and  m  the  "Haggada".  This  was  con- 
demned by  him  as  traahy  and  unwholanme.  ThiB 
other  eontemporary  erron  are  of  a  like  Jewish  char- 
acter. Hort  takes  ArrlOttnt  rfjt  ^IftvSurifiov  yr^c-twt  tO 
refer  to  the  c;i.sui.str>'  of  the  scribes  such  .u  we  liml  in 
the  "  Ilalaeha",  jdst  :ls  the  mi'^oi  iuhI  7<»'faXo7(ai  des- 
ignate frivoUties  buch  as  are  contained  in  the  Hag- 
gada. 

But  is  it  not  jpoaiUa  that  theaa  (4mMrai  rft 
fM^tM^w  vi>iWt>  rate  to  tiie  ejnrtem  of  interpreta- 
tion developed  later  in  the  Knbhalji,  of  whirh  a  con- 
venient description  is  given  in  Ciptt'.s  "  ( ieneral  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  the  Holv  Scriptures",  p.  411? 
(see  also  "Kabbala"  in  "Jewish  Encyclopedia"  and 
Vigoroux,  "Diet,  de  la  Bible").  He  who  followed  only 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bibb 
had  no  real  knowledge,  or  irvAm,  of  the  deep  mysteries 
contained  in  the  letters  .ind  words  of  Scripture.  By 
nutnrikon  words  were  coiLstnicted  from  the  initials  of 
st  \  eral,  or  aentenccH  fonned  by  using  the  letters  of  a 
word  as  initials  of  words.  By  ghrmairia  the  nu- 
ical  values  of  lattva  were  used,  and  words  of  equal 
^^^^▼a^awmaubrtttuted for  each  other  and 
'  annbinalioaa  formed.  Bjr  Iftawiui  u  the  alphabet 
^vided  into  two  equjU  parts,  and  the  letters  of 
one  half  on  being  Hnl»sti(uted  for  the  corrcwfxjnding 
letters  of  the  other  half,  in  the  te.xt,  brought  out  the 
hidden  sense  of  the  Scripture.  These  systems  date 
back  to  time  immemorial.  Thev  were  bonowed 
iiom  the  Jem  bgr  the  Gnoaticaof  the  second  eentmy, 
and  were  known  to  aoma  of  tiw  early  Fathers,  and 
were  probably  in  use  before  Apostolic  times.  Now 
irrldt9i%  may  mean  not  only  opposition  or  contrast, 
but  also  the  elKitiKe  <jr  transjxi.-^it ion  of  letters.  In 
thiu  way  din-i'^f  <rtf  r^t  f  cvdwi^/Mv  fv^ltnmt  would  mean 
the  falsely-called  knowledge  wfaieh  eoorirti  in  the  in> 
terchange  of  lettaw  hiat  leferred  to. 

Again,  we  Tsad:  "The  mischievous  feature  about 
them  wa.^  their  presenre  within  the  churrhe.-i  and  their 
comliinai ion  of  plausible  emirs  with  apparent,  even 
(►stent :itious,  fiiltlity  to  principles  of  the  faith — a 
trouble  elsewhere  reflated  Acta  XX.  29f.  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Ephc^iati  church  towards  toe  end  of 
the  first  century'^  (Enoy.  Bib.).  We  do  not  ad« 
mit  that  Acts,  xx.  waa  wmten  tewards  the  end  of  the 
first  centur>'.  The  best  scholars  hold  it  \v:w  writ- 
ten bv  St.  Luke  long  befon-;  and  8o  the  crities  of  the 
Epistles,  having  without  prtxjf  datcii  the  compo- 
sition of  a  senuine  early  New-Testament  book  at 
tfM  and  of  the  fliat  eentury,  on  the  strength  of  that 
performance  endeaTour  to  diaetedit  tuea  whola 
books  of  Scripture. 

I.  Miscellaneous  objections. — We  bring  topetlier 
under  this  heading  a  number  of  object i«ins  that  are 
found  .'^e  if  tfTi'<l  in  the  text,  foot-notes,  sub-foot-notes, 
of  the  article  in  the  "Ency.  Bib."— (1)  "The  con- 
earn  to  keep  the  widow  class  under  the  bishop's  con- 
trol ia  thoroaghlv  sub-apostolic  (ep.  Ign.  ad  Poly- 
earp.  It.  5)". — ^That  would  not  prove  that  it  was  not 
Apostolic  as  well.  On  reading  the  only  p.a.'iiJflge  re- 
ferring to  widows  (I  Tim.,  v)  we  get  a  totallydifferait 
impiMBpa       tta ana ooniniad h— .  ThaBMi 
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•im  of  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  appears  to  be  to  pre- 
VHit  widows  from  becoming  a  burden  on  the  Church, 
aadtopoint  out  the  dutv  oi  tluBir  relativM  to  support 
tiwBi.  Thirty  jreara  beioira  tlw  death  of  St.  Paul  the 

Seven  woro  .ippointed  to  look  aftor  the  poor  widows  of 
Jerusidem;  a-iul  it  is  ahHurd  to  .ni|)pone  that  duriiiK  nil 
that  time  no  regulations  wvrr  iii.ulf  a.N  to  whu  stmuld 
receive  support,  and  who  not.  .Some  few  of  tho«c 
who  wen  "widows  indeed"  probably  held  offices  like 
drnMumaif  of  wbom  w«  tiadJnBam«,  xvLlfmd 
who  wvre  doufatleB  tdidef  the  dfajeetim  ofxhe  Apoetin 
and  other  rnolertia-stical  authorities.  The  supposition 
that  nothing  wiis  "done  in  order",  but  that  every- 
thing was  allowe<l  to  go  at  raadOBIf  IkM  BO  WappBKi 
in  St.  Paul's  earUer  Epistles. 

(2)  "The  curious  antipathy  of  the  writer  to  aeo- 
cnd  marriem  on  the  part  of  the  pmfajtenb  cpinapL 
diaeoni,  and  widows  (x4fw<)  is  ouite  Tm-Pkmnie,  hat 
corresponds  to  the  more  general  feeling  prevalent  in 
the  second  century  tliroughout  the  churches." — 
That  Htute  of  feeling  throughout  the  churches  in  the 
Beoond  century  should  make  an  objector  pause.  Its 
ApMtoIie  OlipD  is  its  best  explanation,  and  there  is 
notlunK  whatsoever  to  show  that  it  was  un-Pauline. 
It  was  St.  Paul  who  wrote  as  fonows  at  a  much  rarlier 
date  (I  Cor.,  vii) :  "  I  would  that  all  mm  wore  even  as 
myself:  .  .  .  But  I  say  to  the  unmarried,  iind  to 
the  widows:  It  is  good  for  them  if  they  so  continue, 
even  as  I  .  .  .  But  I  would  have  you  U>  be  without 
solicitude.  He  that  is  without  a  wife,  is  solicitous 
for  the  Uunes  of  the  Lord,  how  he  may  please  God. 
But  he  that  is  with  a  wife,  is  solicitous  for  the  thin^ 
of  the  world,  how  he  may  please  his  wife:  and  he  la 
divided  ...  He  that  givrth  his  virgin  in  marriage, 
doth  wj'll;  and  he  that  givi  th  lit  r  not,  doth  hotter. " 
It  would  be  rash  to  suppoae  that  St.  Paul,  who  wnite 
thus  to  the  Corinthians,  in  general,  could  not  shortly 
before  his  death  require  that  thorn  who  were  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Apoetles  and  hold  the  highest  offices 
in  the  Church  ahmiU  not  ham  ban  niMiwd  moie 
than  once. 

(3)  "The  distinctive  element,  however,  i.  e.  the 
prominence  assigned  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  is  intelli- 
gible only  on  the  supposition  that  the  author  had 
specially  in  view  the  ulterior  end  of  vindicating  the 
legitimate  evangelic  succession  of  contemporary  epis- 
oopi  and  oilier  office-bearers  in  |m)vincc8  where  this 
was  liable  fur  various  reasons  to  be  challenged"  (in 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century). — Thouaands 
have  read  thetie  Epistles,  from  their  verv  fint  afh 
pearance  until  now,  without  such  a  contmakn  mc« 
gestin^  itself  to  them.  If  this  objection  means  any- 
thing It  means  that  the  Apostles  could  not  asRign 
pn)minpnt  positions  to  any  of  their  disciples  or  dele- 
gates; which  ruris  counter  to  what  we  read  of  Tim- 
othy and  Titus  in  the  earlier  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

(4)  "The  pronunence  given  to  'teaching'  oualitiee 
dwwB  that  one  danger  of  the  contempoivy  cnurchee 
lay  largely  in  the  vagaries  of  unauthorized  teachers 
(Did.,  xvi).  The  author's  cure  is  simple:  Better  let 
the  epispopus  him.«»eif  tiaph!  Bettor  Ift  those  in  au- 
thority l>e  resjx)n.siblp  for  the  instruction  of  the  or- 
dinary members!  Evidently  teaching  was  not  orig- 
inaUy  or  usually  (1  Tim.,  v,  17)  a  funotton  of  pree- 
bytm,  hot  alraoM  had  led  bv  this  time,  as  the  Didiaehe 
provM,  to  a  need  of  combining  teaching  with  or- 
ganised church  authority. " — WTiat  a  lot  of  meaning 
IS  read  into  half  a  dozen  wordn  of  tlu-sc  Kpisf  k>s'  In 
the  very  first  Epistle  that  St.  Paul  wrote  wc  read: 
"And  we  beseeen  you,  brethnOf  to  know  them  who 
htbour  among  you,  and  are  over  you  in  the  Lord,  and 
admonish  yon  :71iat  you  esteem  thm  moreabandantly 
in  charity,  for  their  work's  sake"  (I  Thp55s  .  v.  12-13). 
The  capacitv  for  teaching  was  a  gift ,  probably  a  natu- 
ral one  working  throupli  rioij's  trr.trp  for  the  good  of 
the  Church  (see  Hibrarcut  or  ths  Early  Cbukch), 
tad  than  WW  no  laoaao  wt^  tho  Apoallak  wlio  a»- 
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tachoil  «o  much  importance  to  teaching  when  fspcak- 
ing  of  his  own  work,  should  not  require  that  thoaa 
who  were  selected  to  rule  the  Churooee  and  cany  on 
his  work  ahmild  be  endowed  with  the  aptitude  for 

teaching.  In  Kjih  ,  iv,  1 1.  we  find  that  the  fiame  per- 
sons were  "na^t<)r;i  aiui  doctors".  The  writer  who 
nirikc.v  this  <il)j(  rtu>n  lioes  not  admit  that  md  bi.>*hop3 
and  pru>ijtA  e\i.sti-d  in  Apotttohc  times;  so  this  is  what 
Ilia  Msertion  implies:  When  the  ^paatha  died  there 
wwe  no  biahtqw  and  priarta.  Alter  aonie  time  tfanr 
origfaiatod  BomewlMre  and  somehow,  and  aprand 
over  the  Church.  During  a  considerable  time  they 
did  not  teach.  Then  th»y  bi-gan  to  monopolize 
te^iching,  and  the  practur  sjimul  everj'when',  and 
finally  the  Pastorals  were  written  to  confirm  this 
state  of  affairs,  which  had  no  sanction  from  the 
Apostles,  though  Uieae  biahopa  thou^t  otherwiae. 
And  all  this  happened  before  8t.  Ignatnia  wrote,  in  a 
short  period  of  tnirty  or  forty  yn.irs,  a  length  of  time 
Bpjinne<l  8.iy  from  1S7()  or  ISM)  till  19l2 — a  rapid 
state  of  devpIoi)tnc'nt  indp«Ml,  which  h;us  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  support  it,  and  which  must  have 
taken  place,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  ver>'  eves 
of  the  Apostles  St.  John  and  St.  Philip,  and  of  Timotflj, 
Titus,  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  other  diaoi- 
plps  of  tlip  Aix>.stle8.  Tho  early  Christiana  hnd  IBOlO 
respect  for  Apostolic  traditi<ms  th.an  that. 

(.'))  "Baptism  is  almost  a  sacrament  of  salvation 
(Tit.,  iii,  5)." — It  is  quite  a  sacrament  of  salvation, 
not  only  here,  but  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  in  the 
Acts,  and  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  I  Co- 
rinthians, Galatians,  and  Cobssians,  and  in  I  Pet.,  iii, 
21. 

(6)  "Faith  is  tending  to  become  more  than  ever 
fides  qwT  credihtr.' ' — But  it  .appears  as  fides  qua  crrdi- 
tur'ml  Tim.,  i,  2, 4,  5, 14;  ii,  7, 15;  iii.  9,  13;  iv,  6,  12; 
vi,  11;  II  Tim.,  i.  6,  18;  ii,  18,  22;  iii,  10,  15;  Tit., 
ii,  2,  etc.^  vriiila  it  ia  used  m  the  earher  Epiatlea  not 
only  subjectively  but  also  objectively.  See  rlrrw  in 
Preu.srhen.  "Ilondwfirterbuch  zum  gri(vh,  X.  Testa- 
ment." Faith  isyidMfiMEcredt/ur  only  nine  times  out 
of  thirtv-three  iMwagea  whan  «irm  oecnn  in  tho 
Pastorals. 

(7)  "The  church  to  this  unmysticol  author  is  no 
longer  the  bride  or  the  body  of  Christ  but  God's  build- 
ing or  rather  familia  dei,  quite  in  the  neo-CathoIic 
style."  Thore  are  several  gpnuine  Knistlcs  of  St. 
Paul  in  which  the  Church  is  neither  calle^l  the  body 
nor  the  bride  of  Christ,  and  in  calling  it  a  hinlding  hie 
was  only  foUowing  his  Master  who  said:  "On  thia 
rook  I  will  build  my  Church. "  The  idea  of  a  spiritual 
building  is  quite  Pauline.  "For  we  know,  if  our 
earthly  houw  of  this  habitation  be  dissolved,  that  we 
have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  linr.iN, 
eternal  in  heaven"  (II  Cor.,  v,  1);  "And  I  have  s<j 
preached  this  gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  named, 
lest  I  diould  buila  upon  another  man's  foundation'' 
(Rom.,  XV,  20);  "For  if  I  build  uf  again  the  tUn^ 
which  I  have  destroyed,  I  make  myself  a  prevari- 
cator" (Gal.,  ii,  18);  "Let  us  work  good  to  all  men, 
but  especially  to  those  who  are  of  the  houwdiold  of 
the  faith"  (Gal.,  vi,  10);  "You  are  fellow  citizens  with 
the  saints,  and  the  domestics  of  God,  built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  anpatlea  and  prophets,  Jeaua  Qiriat 
himself  bein;;  the  enief  oomer  atone:  in  whom  all  the 
building,  being  framed  together,  groweth  up  into  a 
holy  temple  in  the  I^ord.  In  whom  you  also  are  built 
together  into  .an  habitation  of  (!oii  in  the  Spirit" 
(Eph.,  ii,  19-22);  "You  are  God's  building.  Ao- 
eoirding  to  the  grace  of  God  that  is  given  to  rao  as  a 
wiae  arehiteet,  I  have  laid  the  touodation.  .  .  . 
Know  you  not,  that  you  are  the  temple  of  God,  and 
thjit  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?"  (I  Cor  .  iii. 
9-17;  compare  I  Pet.,  ii.  .*>;  "Be  yon  al.'»o  a.-*  hvini; 
stones  built  up,  a  spiritual  house'';  and  I  I'd  .  iv. 
17:  "For  the  time  is,  that  iufigment  should  begin 
at  tfaa  haun  Of  Ood.  And  if  fbat  «t  0%  «tet  Ml 
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be  the  end  of  them  that  believe  not  the  gospel  of 
God?")  Then-  i>  ;i.  <lcvclopment  in  St.  Paul's  use  of 
the  c«mipiiriiii)ii.s  U>ily  and  bride,  which  is  exiiCtly 
paralleled  by  hiiJ  use  of  the  words  buildtiig  and  tem- 
ple. They  are  applied  tir.st  tu  individuals,  then  to  com- 
Auuitics  and  finally  tu  the  whole  Church  (see  Gay- 
ford  in  Hast.,  "Diet,  of  the  Bibl.",  s.  v.  Church). 

(8)  "Items  of  the  creed,  now  rapidly  crystallizinp; 
in  Rome  and  .\.sia  .Minor,  are  oonveye<l  jiuiily  in 
hymnal  fragmeiil.s,  which  like  thoae  in  tne  Apocalyiwe 
of  John,  sprang  from  the  cultUB  of  the  churches." 
Then  are  iragments  of  the  Creed  ia  I  Cor.  (see  Co- 
BormAMB,  EpiamjH  to  ram,  Tkt  Fint  BputU-'lta 
teaching),  and  there  were  hymns  in  uae  several  years 
before  St.  Paul's  dejith.  He  wrote  to  the  Q)lo8sians 
(iii,  16):  "Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  abun- 
dantly, in  all  wisdom :  tmching  and  admonishing  one 
another  in  psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  canticles '' 
(cf .  £ph. .  V,  19) .  The  objectioiie  from  the  "Faithful 
Bayiom"  are  fully  Muwered  in  James,  "The  GeBufaM* 
nessof  the  Piwtorals"  (I^mdon,  im\),  132-6. 

(9)  "No  i)«)^sihle  eireum-stancea  could  mukv  1\m\ 
oblivious  (thr'Mj^ih  time  separate  letters)  <if  (lod's 
fatherhfXKl,  of  the  bcUeving  man's  union  with  Jesus, 
of  the  iM>wcr  and  witnewof  the  Spirit,  or  of  reconciliiv* 
lion."  Theee  doetrineB  are  not  quite  forgotten :  I 
Tim.,  i,  15;  ii,  8;  II  Tfan.,  i,  2,  9;  ii,  13;  Tit.,  i,  4; 
iii.  I,  "),  7.  TIkto  w.l-^  no  nert-s-sity  to  dwell  upon 
them  a-s  he  wiuh  wntitiK  to  di.sciplcw  well  acquainted 
with  Ills  teaching,  and  the  purixjse  of  the  Epistles 
was  to  meet  new  problems.  Besides,  this  obJectioQ 
could  be  bnu^  aCMn^t  ]>>l*  PVtMMM  cf  tlM  genoi^ 
KniiitlHL 

Then  are  wevml  otiier  objeetiom  but  they  are  so 
ffinwy  that  they  cannot  pn'^'-rit  .my  difficulty.  What 
Sanoay  wrote  in  1896  in  hi.s  ■  In.'^piration"  (I.oiidon) 
is  still  tnic:  "  It  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  nothing  really  un-Pauline  has  been 
proved  in  any  of  the  disputed  epistles. " 

n.  Batamal  Emdmce. — The  Pauline  authonhip  of 
tlie  Pkstonli  was  iwver  doubted  by  Catholiee  in  eariy 
time«.  Euschius.  with  his  complete  knowledge  of 
early  (.'hristi  tn  litcniture,  states  that  they  were  among 
the  Ixjok-i  i;m\  rr>ai!y  reengnized  in  the  Church  ri  Topi 
waff  If  'ofu>\oyoijfit»a  ("Hist.  eccL",  II,  xxii.  111,  iii; 
"  Pra?p.  evan^. II.  xiv,  7;  xvi,  8).  They  are  found  in 
the  earlv  Latm  ana  Synae  Venmu.  St.  Clement  at 
Alexanoria  qwakeof  them  (Strom.,  II,  III),  and  Ter* 
tuUian  exprestses  his  astonishment  that  they  were  re- 
jected by  .Marrifm  (.\<lv.  Marcion,  V,  xxi),  and  says 
they  were  written  hy  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus: 
evidently  their  rejection  was  a  thing  hitherto  unheard 
of.  They  arc  ascribed  to  St.  Paul  in  the  Muratorian 
Frai^ent,  and  Theophilus  <^  Antiooh  ^about  181) 
quotes  from  them  ana  calk  them  the  "Divine  word" 
(&tTot  \6rfo^).  The  Mart>TS  of  Vienne  and  Lyons 
(about  iMJi  wtrc  acquaintefl  with  them;  and  their 
bishop,  Pothinus,  who  w:is  l)oni  about  a.  d.  S7  and 
martyred  in  177  at  the  age  of  ninety,  takcM  us  back  to 
a  very  early  date.  His  successor,  St.  Irenam.-;,  who 
was  born  in  Asia  Minor  and  had  heard  St.  Polycarp 
preach,  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Epistles  and 
fluotes  them  ju-;  St.  Paul's.  He  was  arguing  against 
heretics,  so  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  cither  side. 
The  Epistles  were  also  admitted  by  Ileracleon  (about 
165),  Hegeaippus  (about  170),  St.  Justin  Martyr,  and 
the  writer  of  the  "Second  Epistle  of  Clement" 
(about  140).  In  the  short  letter  which  St,  Polycarp 
wrote  (about  117)  he  shows  that  he  was  thoroughly 
arquaint<><l  witli  them.  Polycarp  wfm  horn  only  a 
few  years  a/ter  the  death  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  as  Timothy  and  Titus,  according  to  the  most 
naeient  traditions,  Uved  to  be  very  old,  he  Was  their 
oootemporary  for  many  years.  He  was  Bishcm  of 
Smyrna  onlv  forty  miles  from  Epheeus,  where  Tim- 
othy resided.    St.  Iguatius^J^M^e^md^ucoeasor^of 


and  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  and  shows  his  know) 
edge  of  the  Epistles  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote 
about  A.  D.  110.  Critics  now  admit  that  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp  knew  the  Pastorals  (von  Soden  in 
Holtzmann's  "  Hand-Kommentar",  III,  16fi;  "Exkcy. 
Bib.".  IV);  and  there  is  a  veiy  strong  probabiH^ 
that  they  were  known  abo  to  Clement  of  Home,  wlien 
he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians  about  a.  o.  90. 

In  judging  of  the  early  evidf-nce  it  hhouM  be  borne 
ill  mind  that  all  thr»^'  lipi.stles  claim  to  be  b^  St. 
Paul.  So  when  an  early  \vril<'r  t^hows  bis  famiharitv 
with  them,  quotes  them  as  autlioritative  and  aa  evi- 
denthr  w«ll  known  to  his  readers,  it  may  be  tdcen  as  a 
proof  not  only  of  the  existence  and  widespread  knowl- 
e<lge  of  the  Epistles,  but  that  the  writer  took  tlieiii  for 
what  they  claim  to  be,  genuine  Ejti.stles  of  St  Paul: 
and  if  the  writer  live«i  in  the  time  of  Apostles,  ol 
Apostolic  men,  of  disciples  of  Apoatles,  and  nf  ThBp 
othy  and  Titus  (aa  did  Ignatiiii^  Poljreaip,  and 
Clenient)  we  nuqr  be  sure  that  he  waa  eoneet  in  doing 
HO.  The  evidence  of  these  wTiters  is,  however,  very 
unceremoniously  brushed  aside.  The  heretic  Mar- 
cion, alx>ut  A.  I).  1.5(),  is  held  to  be  of  much  more 
wei^t  than  all  of  them  put  together.  "  Marcion 's 
onuBakm  of  the  pastonb  from  his  canon  tcUs  heavily 
■gpioBi  their  origin  aa  presoved  in  tradition.  Pliil^ 
mon  was  aeeepted  by  ntm,  though  far  more  of  a  pri- 
vate note  than  any  of  the  pa.«toraIs;  and  the  presence 
of  elenn'iit.s  anlagoni.'^f ic  to  hi.s  own  views  need  not 
have  made  him  exclude  them,  ninre  he  could  have 
easily  excised  these  passages  in  this  as  in  other 
eases"  (Encv.  Bib.,  IV).  Marcion  rejected  the 
whole  ol  the  Old  Testament,  all  the  Goraeb  exoc|>t  St. 
Lnke'a,  which  he  grossly  mutilated,  ana  all  the  net  of 
the  New  Testament,  except  ten  Epi.sties  of  St.  Paul, 
text.s  of  which  he  changed  to  suit  his  jmriKmeH.  Phile- 
mon escajjed  on  account  of  its  brevity  .irni  contents. 
If  he  crosseil  out  all  that  was  obie<:tionable  to  him  in 
the  Pastorals  there  would  be  little  left  worth  prcsenr* 
ing.  Again,  the  teatimonor  of  all  theae  early  writers 
is  regawed  aa  of  no  more  value  than  the  opiiuon  of 
Aristotle  on  the  author.-thip  of  the  Ilomcric  poems 
(ibid.).  But  in  the  one  ca.se  we  have  the  chain  of  evi- 
dence going  back  to  the  times  of  the  writer,  of  his 
disciples,  an<l  uf  the  persons  addressed;  while  Aristotle 
lived  several  hundred  years  after  tiie  time  of  Homer. 
"The  early  Chnstian  attitude  towards  '  Hebrews'  ia 
abundant  evidence  of  how  loose  that  judgment  [on 
authorship]  could  be"  (ibid.).  The  extreme  care  uid 
hesitancy,  in  some  quarters,  about  admitting  the 
Pauline  authonship  of  the  Epi.stlc  to  the  Hebrews 
(q.  v.)  when  contrasted  with  the  univenal  and  un- 
doubting  acceptance  of  tiie  Paatorala  teO«  itrott|Af 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Jamb*,  Oenuinmeu  and  AtUkorthip  of  the  Patloral  BpUtUt 
(London.  1900);  Jacqcieb.  Hi't.  ilu  .Vnurf/iu  Txi..  I  (Puis, 
1906;  tl.  DUOOAN,  Ixindon);  Inlrfxlnrtiurij.  tci  N.  Ti^t.  by  CoB- 
NELT,  Saumov,  and  otKer  .Soriplurul  Bcliolar":  n>:Ar>i-AM  in 
Ckureh  Confri-'i  H>  l>"rh  >  I.,  iti^inri.  i  :    The  Churrh  (Juiirl.  Hfv. 

(Ootober,  lyOfi;  January.  Ilt<l7i,  Iti-riMi,  Erklaruna  drr  drei 
(MODDter.  IhOfi;  ;  V^  kirh.  7.m  ./„,/  TU.  (Gottingcn.  1902); 
BrmWAIIO.  Tht  Prtrlnnil  EpiiHU.i  C  nuihrulgt.  1899);  I.ILUCr,  Tin 
Paflnral  Kp\^tl"  '  f>liDl)Urgh,  lUOI);  t;f)R*,  Orrlrrt  nnil  Unity 
(I.otiiifjn.  HH''  .  Wdhkman.  Tht'  Hnniz  Ltvomrr^.i  of  SI.  Paid  in 
Ezpoiituru  Titntf.  Ml  ilSW),  418.  Iloin.  Juilm^nr  f  hrittianity 
!,on<ion,  IS!»h;i;  nKijtEH.  Dif  Uriefr  .1,  .4;/i.-f//.«  Paului  an 
Tirmitk.  u.  TWiutFreibuTK) ;  K]<owu>'a  liaa  a  good  dcfenoe  of 

artielo  ia  tte  CHUaol  Bmlm   ~ 
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C. 


Timucua  Indians,  a  principal  group  or  confed- 
eracy of  ancient  Florida,  notable  for  tne  successful 
missions  estabhshed  among  them  by  the  Spaniards 
and  subsequently  utterly  destroyed  by  the  En^iib  of 
CSarolina  and  their  savage  Indian  allies.  The  name- 
written  also  Atinmea.  Thima-poa,  Tomoco,  by  the 
Spaniards^  French,  ana  Engli-jVi  revjiert ively — appears 
to  be  derived  from  a  word  m  their  owa  knguage, 
brd.  <m  ohW".  and  waa  prabablf  a  thl* 
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mmuoA  ? 

mistaken  by  the  early  Spaniards  for  the  name  of  the 
chief  or  tribe. 

Habilal. — The  cognate  tribes  of  tbe  Timueuan  lin- 
moMk  stock  held  all  of  north  Vkgridn  from  shout  Cape 
Canaveral  ami  Tampa  Bay  on  the  south  to  beyond 
the  St.  Mary'8  Uivor  on  the  north  and  w«*»tward  to 
about  the  Ocilla  River,  whore  t hey  hordiT'  .!  ;] m  ii  the 
celebrated  ApaIarhtH>,  of  aiiutlicr  (Mu.skh<)nean) 
■look.  Tbo  tribes  forming  the  Tiraucua  group 
praper  oentrad  chiefly  along  the  St.  John's  River,  the 
nueipal  being  the  Timoeua  akjog  the  vcpfftr  pari  of 
ttiO  river  rind  about  the  present  St.  Ausiwtine,  whose 
dlief,  known  to  the  French  as  Outina,  had  his  settle- 
ment iJbout  the  present  Welaka,  and  ruled  some  forty 
villages,  with  perhaps  6000  souls.  On  the  lowi  r 
course  of  the  river  were  the  Satuniba,  the  enranie.«  nf 
the  Timuoua  mad  nearly  as  numerotts»  and  west  of 
tiMm,  tomtrd  tbe  Suwanee  Rhrer,  were  the  Potano, 
with  over  a  thousand  warriors  or  perhaps  four  thou- 
sand souls.  Several  other  tribea  were  of  mincnr 
ipiportance. 

CttslomJt. — The  Tinmcua  were  sedentary  and  senii- 
a^cuUural,  but  depended  largely  upon  game,  fish, 
Wild  fruits,  and  bread  pnparad  from  the  starchy 
komti  foot.  Their  houses  were  eireular,  of  upri^t 
poles,  thatched  with  palmetto  leaves,  and  with  grana- 
ries elevated  on  stakes  to  kwp  them  ou*  of  reach  of 
wUdanimals.  Their  vill:iK<-s  were  strongly  .«foekade«i 
•ad  each  important  uettlement  had  a  large  central 
town-house  of  logs,  for  tribal  ceremonies  and  the 
nooption  of  guests.  They  had  large  dug-out  oanoes. 
Their  pottery,  the  work  of  the  women,  was  of  the 
finest  type  fnimd  eaat  of  the  MLssiR.<iippi.  The  prin- 
cipal weapon  of  the  warriors  was  the  bow,  and  a  sort 
of^  spade-shaped  club  of  h.nrd  w(mk1.  The  numerovis 
embaokmontB  and  ancient  roadways  found  in  their 
countiy  may  b«  due  in  part  to  Spanish  influenoe. 
Women  wore  a  short  frinsed  skirt,  perhaps  of  some 
bailc  fflm,  with  their  hair  flowing  kioeely.  Men  went 
naked,  except  for  the  breechclotTi,  but  had  the  whole 
bo<iy  eliiborately  tattooed.  They  bunche^l  the  hair 
in  a  knot  on  inp  of  the  head,  and  won*  inflatc<i  fish- 
bladdcrs  through  holes  in  their  ears.  They  were  tall 
•ad  well-made,  described  as  of  great  itnnctli  aad 
•dfitar  and  remarkable  swunmers. 
"The  government  by  the  eihiefs  was  despotie,  aa  was 
frequently  the  case  among  the  Gulf  State  tribes. 
There  were  two  hereditan*'  rljwwes,  nobles,  or  chiefs, 
and  ciirnmon  peoj)!e,  and  earh  trilx-  n\  ;is  organiied  into 
clans  or  hereaitory  family  groupn,  usually  bearing  ani- 
mal names.  This  clan  system  was  so  much  mter- 
woven  with  the  tribal  life  that  ii  persisted  even  under 
tlw  nrisskm  system.  IVisunsfS  <x  war  and  their  d^ 
spendanfs  constituted  a  slave  ela-ss.  Their  militarj' 
organization  and  methods  were  !^ii[)erior  to  what  wjus 
found  among  the  northern  trilxs.  .'^caliiinK  and 
mutilation  of  the  slain  enemy  were  uni%  <  r.><!U,  and  the 
dismembered  limbs  were  carrie<i  from  the  field  as 
trophies  or  to  servo  for  cannibal  feasts.  Polymumr 
was  customary.  Gfoss  sensuality  was  prevSenf. 
The  chief  gods  were  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  Deer 
and  other  animals.  They  were  extremely  ceremoni- 
ous, rclrhrating  plunfing  and  harvest  Hca.'»<in.-^,  fishing 
and  hunting  expeditions,  the  going  and  return  of  war 
parties,  marria^  and  funerulSf  oaefa  with  qwdal  rites 
of  prayer,  fasting,  feasting,  daaebf  and  pinrification 
by  means  of  the  "blaek  drink"  nrewed  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Hex  cmxine.  On  OPrtain  great  ceremo- 
nial occasions  the  first-boro  male  infanta  of  the  tribe 
were  delivere<l  up  by  their  mothers  to  l)e  safrifice*!  to 
the  Sun,  in  whose  honour  also  a  sacred  fire  was  kept 
alwajrs  ouming  in  their  temples.  The  dead  were 
buried  in  the  grooad  with  protracted  "MWiming  zites^ 
whieh  included  faatins  end  cutting  off  the  hair. 
Over  the  body  of  a  deaa  chief  was  raiped  a  n  rnnd  of 
earth  upon  which  was  placed  his  shell  drmkmg  cup, 
sufnwipded  hjy  n  cirde  of  amiw  alusk  in  thognmnd. 


14  TIMUODA 

From  the  pictures  of  the  artist  Le  Moyne  we  get  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  appearance  and  customs  ol  the 
Timucua  tribes,  while  the  questions  in  Father  PBp 
reja's  "CcmfessioDario"  throw  curious  npea 
their  beliefs,  tabus,  and  ceremonial  observance. 

History. — The  history  of  the  Timucua  tribes  begins 
with  the  landing  of  the  iU-fate<l  Ponce  de  I>eon  near 
the  present  St.  Augustine  in  1513.  The  expeditions  of 
Narvaes  in  152S  and  de  Soto  in  1539-^1,  landing  at 
Tampa  Bay,  passed  through  the  territory  of  the  eac« 
nato  tribes,  out  did  not  encounter  the  Timnean 

{>roper.  In  1562-64  the  French  Huguenots  under 
{ibault  and  Laudonni^  attempted  settlements  at 
the  mouth  of  St.  John's  River,  explored  the  middle 
course  of  the  stream,  and  made  accjuaintonce  with  the 
principal  tribes.  In  1565  the  Spanuuxls  under  Menen- 
des  destroyed  the  French  poot&  butchering  ail  tbe  d^ 
fenders,  inamediately  after  whidi  Meaenasa  fooaded 
the  city  of  St.  Augustine  and  began  the  permanent 
ooloniisation  of  the  country.  Jesuit  missionaries  ar- 
rived and  began  th«'ir  labours,  but  seem  to  have  de- 
voted their  attention  cluefly  to  the  coast  tribes  of 
South  Csrolina,  Virginia,  and  western  Florida,  prc^ably 
because  of  tlie  fact  that  the  Indiana  of  the  St.  John'a 
region  had  been  won  over  by  the  French  and  for  a  long 
time  resisted  the  Spanish  occupation.  In  1573  a 
pprty  of  Franciscan  missionaries  arrived  at  St. 
Augustine,  where  snrne  of  their  order  h:ul  lMf»n  from 
the  beginning,  antl  j)roceeded  to  organize  work  among 
the  lndian.s  of  the  vicinity.  The  work  met  a  serioua 
check  from  the  reoall  of  Governor  Menendea  to 
Spain,  where  he  died  in  1574.  but  in  1604,  on  reqiieat 
<H  Father  Marron,  ctistoa  of  tne  Franciscan  convent  at 
St.  Augustine,  twelve  other  nri€»ts  of  the  order  were 
sent  out,  and  the  labour  of  Chriitiiainig  Ike  Tima* 
cua  was  taken  up  with  vigour. 

Among  those  who  arrived  with  this  party  was  the 
noted  Father  Franeiaoo  Pareja,  to  whom  we  are  in* 
debted  for  abnoot  all  that  is  Known  of  the  '*"C"ir 
and  customs  of  the  tribe.    He  was  stationed  at  fiiai 
among  the  Yama-ssee  on  the  Georgia  coast,  in  whose 
language,  according  to  Shea,  he  c<iinj>oflcd  a  summary 
of  Christian  doctrine.    Later  he  was  in  charge  at  tbe 
Tinmcua  mission  of  San  Juan,  apparently  on  Little 
Talbot  Ishuid,  north  of  St.  AugusUne,  aad  hrtcr  atiil 
was  eostOB  of  the  monastery  in  that  aty,  ontfl  tran» 
ferred  to  the  Mexican  province  in  1610,  where  he  (Jiid 
in  lt528.    His  various  works  in  the  Timucuii  la.nguage 
were  jjubhshed  in  Mexico.    Of  the  itriest-i  who  arrived 
from  Spain  with  Father  Pareja,  several  went  to  tiie  , 
Yamassee,  while  the  otheri'devoted  attention  to  tka  | 
Tinmcua,  whose  principal  misskm  settlonenta  were 
ftm  Juan,  already  memJaaed;  San  Pedro,  on  Coa- 
berland  Island;  San  Mateo,  proliihlv  aVtout  the 
mouth   of  the  St.   John's;   .aiid   Santa    l.uria  de 
Aruera,   south    of    Cape    Canaveral;    beaidt«  the 
settlement  immediately  adjoining  St.  Augustine. 
The    more   western    cognate   Potano  tribe-,  being 
hortOa  alike  to  the  Tinmena  and  tbe  ^eiiiardi^ 
were   not   ChriBtisniaed    nntil   a   maai  lite 
period,  but  were  also  brought  likewise  into  tbe  WS^  \ 
sion  fold.    In  \r>97  the  mission  growth  was  inter- 
rui)ted  hy  a  ilisa^trous  revolt  of  the  Yama.ssee  in 
which  several  misHionaries  lost  their  lives,  the  Chris- 
tian Timucua  being  also  attacked.  Some  years  later, 
howevor  (1612?)^ollowing  a  viait  from  tlie  Kriiop  of 
Havana  in  1002,  Florida  was  erected  into  a  FVandseso 
province,  imder  the  name  of  Santa  Elena.    From  lfil2  | 
to  161.5  inclusive,  4.i  Franciscans  were  ndde<l  1o  the  ' 
workers  in  addition  t<i  tlmse  idready  on  the  ground 

In  1<}55  the  Christian  Indian  pxjpulation  of  the 
Florida  provinee,  which  included  north  Florida  mA 
the  ooaat  ooonlnrof  Georgia  and  South  Caroliaa,  w« 
esthnafed  at  96^000  souls,  chiefly  among  the  limncoB, 
Apalachee.  ana  Yamas-see,  In  ir.S7  a  second  out- 
break of  the  Yamassee,  apparently  instigated  by  tbe 

■■ili*  of  OHolkM,  who  carinad  aoitfMm  ftaiaa  ai 
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within  their  chartered  limits,  resulted  in  the  removal 
of  that  tribe  bodily  into  (South)  Carolina.  In  1T15 
the  same  restless  people  beaded  a  war  aeainst  the 
English,  resulting  in  their  own  expulsion  and  return  to 
Florida.  In  1688,  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Ynmnmrr,  by  which  the  Timucua  Tniwrioim  had  also 
auffeml,  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  tribe,  as  also  tho 
Apidachee  chiefs,  forwarded  to  the  Kin^  of  Spain  an 
aadress  of  loyalty  and  of  cointiu'ndation  for  tlmr 
*j^M^"««*>  governor.  These  documents,  in  the  Indian 
aad  Spamsh  languages,  are  still  in  existence.  The 
TfamMua  addrMB  a  aaned  by  the  chiefs  of  five  towns, 
Ban  Mateo,  San  Peoffo,  Amle,  Machaua,  and  San 
Juan  dr  Cuao.'ira.  In  1690  ttm  Quaker  Dickenson, 
from  Philmlelphia,  shipwrecked  on  the  south  coast  of 
Florida  and  rescued  from  the  savages  by  the  Spanish 
|BOTemor  at  St.  Auyirtine,  was  shelterea  for  a  tune  at 
Timucua  ml—omi,  ud  has  left  us  a  pleasant 
picture  of  their  prosperous  and  orderly  condition,  and 
the  friendly  and  religious  character  of  their  occupants, 
in  striking  contrast  to  th.it  of  the  unchanged  hU' 
barians  among  whom  he  had  been  a  prisoner. 

It  was  near  the  end.  The  nowing  hostihty  of  the 
Caiolina  colony  instigated  tne  Credu  and  other 
beathen  tribes  to  ooostaat  {nroads  upon  the  Florida 
missions,  furnishing  thcoB  with  aims  and  ammunition 
for  the  purjiose,  with  the  further  inducement  of  a 
profitable  wile  for  all  captivrs  fo  Huppiv  the  Carolina 
slave  market.  Even  as  early  lus  H\'M  Carolina  slaves 
were  thus  decimating  the  Indian  tribos  as  far  even  as 
the  Mississippi  VN^ilc  the  .wild  tribes  were  thus 
armed  and  encouraged  in  their  imidB  liy  the  Enjgilsh, 
the  Christian  miiwion  Indians,  on  the  eontiwy,  m  ao- 
cordance  with  a  fixed,  but  suicidal,  rule  of  the  Spanish 
Cf)l<)ni:il  ►lovrrnmpnt,  wore  rcfu»e<l  the  uw  of  firearms, 
even  in  8elf-<lefenre  and  on  their  most  urgent  apwal. 

In  May,  1702,  war  having  again  been  declared  be- 
tween the  two  home  governments,  the  Creek  aUies  of 
the  Eiq^ish  raided  Santa  Fe  mission  of  the  Thmeua 
and  burned  the  church.  Later  in  the  same  year  a 
combined  English  and  Indian  force  from  CaroUna 
under  Govcnidr  M<x)re,  co-operating  with  a  naval 
force,  dcstroypfi  three  flourislunK  Timurna  niiasions 
along  the  coa.st — the  same  where  Dioken.son  had  been 
■O  homitably  cared  for — burned  the  churches  and  car- 
ried  on  the  miarionaties,  and  then,  going  farther  south, 
burned  St.  AufusUne,  with  the  church,  convent,  ana 
hbrary.  The  fortress  held  out  until  relieved  by  a 
Spanish  fleet.  In  1704  Mnorr  itivadcd  the  Apalaenee 
country  with  some  fifty  Carolina  men  and  a  thoiisand 
savage  Credc.  Catawba,  and  Yama.'is^'e,  all  armed 
with  guns,  tJiia  completely  destroyed  ten  of  the  eleven 
minnfionn  towns,  with  their  churches  ud  orange 
groves,  carrying  off  or  destroying  the  vesfanents  and 
sacred  vessels.  Four  priests,  a  Spanirii  officer,  and 
four  soldiers  were  killed,  and  their  bodies  harkcnl  to 
nieces,  two  of  the  missionaries  being  torturtnl  and 
DUmed  at  the  Htake.  Several  hundred  Apalacliee 
wnRion  were  killed  and  1400  of  the  tribe  earned  away 
m  slaves.  In  1706  a  sfanilar  raid  into  the  Timucua 
country  completed  the  ruin  of  the  missions.  The 
remnant  of  tne  Analachee  fled  for  protection  to  the 
French  at  Mobile.  The  scattered  Timucua  were 
gathered  together  and  formed  into  small  settlements 
under  the  walls  of  St.  Augustine.  With  the  EnKlish 
oolonisation  of  Georgia  and  the  ensuing  war  of  1740 
■n  attempt  at  rehabilitating  the  Florida  nuMions  was 
abandoned.  In  1753  only  136  Indians  remained  in 
the  vicinity  of  St.  Augustine.  On  the  English  occu- 
pation in  17fi.'?  they  wore  expelled  from  tln  ir  two  vil- 
lages and  again  became  refugees.  Somewhat  later 
these,  or  a  kindre<l  remnant,  were  colonizetl  at  anew 
■Bttkonent  called  Pueblo  de  Atimucas,  on  Tomooo 
River,  near  Mosquito  hgoon,  in  the  present  Voluria 
county.  A  few  seem  to  nafe  resided  there  as  late  as 
the  transfer  of  the  territary  to  the  United  States  in 
lau  nd  it  to  poMible  thii  thrir  dw riMtt  may 


still  be  found  among  the  Seminole  of  Florida  o 
Oklalioma. 

Language. — With  the  exception  of  the  Timucua' 
Spanish  diseonMHit  of  1688,  already  referred  to,  ot 
which  a  copy  was  printed  by  Buckingham  Smith  in 
18S0,  and  another,  with  English  translation,  by 

Cafsrhet  in  1880  (Am.  Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  XVIII), 
our  knowle<lge  of  the  Timucua  langua|2;e  and  dialects, 
a.s  of  the  tribal  customs  and  beliefs,  le.st.s  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  works  of  Father  Pareja  and  of  Father 
Gregorio  de  Monilla,  missionarj'  in  the  same  order 
and  tribe,  with  the  analysis  deduced  thereupon  by 
Gatschet.  A  few  words,  mostly  personal  or  place 
names,  also  occur  in  the  early  French  and  Sp.unish 
historians.  Father  Pareja's  works  include:  "Catht^ 
cismo  en  lengua  Ca.stellana  y  Timucjuana"  (Mexico, 
1612);  "Catcchismo  y  breve  exposicion  de  la  doctriua 
Gristiana  ...  en  Lengua  Castellana  y  Timil* 
guana"  (Mexico,  1612);  " Confessionario  en  Lengua 
Timuquana"  (Mexico,  1612);  "Confessionario  en 
lengua  Castell.-ina  y  Timuquana"  (Mexico,  1613): 
"Gramatica  [or  Arte?]  de  la  Lengua  Timuquana 
(Mexico,  1614);  "Catecismo  de  la  Doctrina  cristiana 
en  dicha  [Timuquuna]  Lengua"  (Mexico,  1617); 
"Oatecihismo  y  Examen  .  .  .  en  Lengua  Castellana  y 
Timuouana"  (Mexico^  1627).  The  works  <^  Father 
Moniua  include  an  "Explicacion  de  la  Doctrina  .  .  . 
en  Lenn'iu  Tloridiana"  (Madrid,  1  (>.'<!?,  and  Mexico, 
H>3.')-3t)j;  and  a  "Forma  Breve  de  auministrar  los 
Sacramento.s  .  .  .  en  lengua  Floridiana"  (Mexico, 
1636).  Of  these  works  the  Pareja  "Catcchismo'' 
(1612),  "Catechismo  y  breve  exposicion"  (1612),  and 
"Confessionario"  (1613),  and  the  Monilla  "Expli- 
cacbn"  (1635-36),  and  "Forma  bre\e"  (1635)  form 
the  subject  of  an  extendeii  study  of  "The  Timucua 
Language"  by  Dr.  .Albert  S.  Gatschet^  in  the  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Philosophical  Sooie^"t 
vols.  XVI-XVIII,  Philadelphia,  1877-1880. 

Barcia,  Bnuavo  (MftHrkl.  172.3);  BnivTON,  Flaridian  PeninttJa 
(Philadclphi*,  1859);  LAi'DONNifeRE,  Ihitoirt  notable  dr  la  Flnriilt 
(Pari*.  1M8  and  1R53),  tr.  in  Frenc  h,  llitt.  CoU*.  of  Fin.  iN.  w 
York.  1869);  Lk  Motne,  \arralite  (liooton,  1875),  an  artint 
with  I-audonni^rp'n  cxpwiition,  pirturea  with  text  (from  Dc  Bt, 
IjH.  isl.,  Frankfort.  1591);  SlooRi:,  various  important  papna 
on  arrliir<ili>(fy  of  the  Gulf  Statca,  in  Jour.  Amitrmy  nf  \nlural 
Scirn^v  ilhiladelphia,  18W  to  1910);  Parkman.  I  ionrrTS  of 
Fmrn-e  fHo'.ton,  1865- — );  Piluno,  Proo/thertu  of  a  titbhogra- 
t^y  iif  the  IxiTxcvaQtt  of  Ih*  N.  Am.  Indt.  (Bur.  Am.  KlhnoloiKy. 
WaabinKtuD,  1885);  Bhba,  Hiit.  CaOuAic  ImL  Mitnon*  tJlJu 
Unilfd  Slate*  (New  York.  lKr>5);  Idem.  Tto  CWUiie  CkmA  im 
CoUnial  Day  (1&21-17((3,  vol.  I  o(  //utofy  «f  tk$  CMM'  ~  ~ 
m  At  MmM  AMm  (New  York.  vmi. 

Jaukb  Mooinr. 


r,  Mary  Aqxss,  novelist,  b.  at  Ellsworth, 
Maine,  18  July.  1833;  d.  at  Boston,  Massachusetti^ 
4  Dec.,  1907.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  began  teadl- 
iaC  in  the  public  schooui.  At  fifteen  her  first  litenuy 
work  was  printed.  At  twenty  she  became  a  Catholic, 
and  even  Ik  r  Protest  anf  rt  latives  shared  in  her  sufTer- 
ingx  from  Knownotliing  bigotry.  In  186.'i  she  be- 
came a  volunteer  war  nurse,  serving  in  WashiuKton 
until  Khe  ip-cw  ill.  Boston  then  b^uune  her  home. 
Short  storif^  from  her  pen  appeared  in  the  early  num* 
bers  of  "The  Cathohc  World",  where  also  her  first 
novel  "The  House  of  Yorke"  was  issued  as  a  perial 
(1871-72).  It  was  foIlowe<l  bv  "Grapes  and  Thorn.K" 
(1873-74)  and  "Six Sunny  Month.s"  (lS7r>-77).  The 
latter  was  the  first  fruit  of  her  sojourn  m  Italy  (1873- 
87) .  These  three  ntPnUa  aoimded  a  distinctly  new  note 
in  Catholic  Uterature,  and  the  highest  that  hai  beat 
struck  by  an  American  Catholic  novelist.  "Signor 
Monaldini's  Niece"  (1879).  in  "No  Name"  scriee; 
"By  the  Tiber"  (1881);  "The  Jewel  in  the  Ix)tus" 
(1884);  "Aurora"  (1886):  "The  Two  Coronete" 
(1887);  "San  Salvador"  (1889);  were  issued  fay  the 
moetpronuneotliteniyimbliahetB  and  mm  her  great 
fame  Mwoilte  of  Teal  are.  They  rafleeted  for  the  meet 
part  the  beauty  of  Italy.  A  lapse  from  the  practice 
of  her  religion  cast  its  shadow  perhaps  over  a  few  of 

her  B0nh  mitteii  dnrini  tlut  tine.  COm 
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to  her  reliRiouH  dutips  many  years  before  her  death. 
Her  last  bcnik,  fittingly  called  "Autumn  Lojivfh" 
(1898),  wait  iieued  by  a  Catholic  firm,  and  oontained 
matter  oontributad  not  kog  beiove  to  "Tbn  Ontholio 

World". 

Talbot  SMTia  in  Tlu  Am  Maria  (24  July.  1900):  9muUM 
AMD  BOKWWM.  Amtr.  Lit. 

Reqina  Randolph  Jenkins. 

Tingls,  a  titular  see  of  M«irctaiua  Tint^tana  (the 
oflBdal  Ust  of  the  Roman  Curia  places  it  in  Mauri- 
tania C:r.sarea).  Tlneis,  now  Twaer,  k  an  aneknt 
Pbaniciaii  town ;  Greek  legend  aMnlMS  its  foondatiott 

to  the  giant  Antiinis,  whoso  tomb  and  skeleton  arc 
pointed  out  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  Sophax,  son  of  Her- 
oaln  and  the  widow  of  Antaais.  The  coin.s  call  it 
Tanga^  Tinga,  and  Titga,  the  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
tbon  giving  numoous  variat  ions  of  the  name.  Under 
the  Romans  this  oommercial  town  became,  first,  nfrae 
city  and  then,  under  AuRustuH,  a  colony  (Celonia 
Julin,  under  CSaadius),  capital  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana.  Portuguese  in  the  fifteenth  ccntun,-,  Spanish  in 
the  sixteenth,  it  became  an  English  |>oasc«sion  by  the 
marriage  of  Charles  II  with  the  Infanta  Catharine  of 
PortUKual.  The  English  vat!ated  it  in  HiSl.  Whem 
it  wiisbombarded  by  the  Prince  de  Joinville  in  1844,  it 
belonged  to  Morocco.  The  natives  call  it  Tandja. 
It  has  about  40,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  half  arc 
Muamilmans,  10,000  Jews,  9000  Europeans  (7o(X) 
Spanish).  Tow^tis  the  end  of  the  third  century 
llingier  was  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom  of  8t.  Mai^ 
eenos,  mentioned  in  the  Roman  Martvrology  on  30 
October,  and  of  St.  Cassian,  mentioned  on  3Dec«n- 
ber.  It  Is  not  known  whether  it  was  a  diocese  in 
ancient  times,  llnrjcr  the  Portuguese  domination  it 
was  a  suffragan  of  Lisbon^  and  in  1570  was  united  to 
the  Diocese  of  Ceuta.  Six  of  its  bishopn  are  known, 
the  fint,  who  did  not  rende  in  his  see^  in  1468.  Tan- 
sier  w  now  the  TesMenoe  of  the  Prefect  Apostolic  of 
Morocco,  which  mWion  i.s  in  charge  of  the  Friars 
Minor.  It  hiun  a  Catholic  church,  several  chapels, 
schools,  and  a  hospital. 

Smith,  Dirt,  nf  Gr.  iin<i  Rom.  Geogr.,  a.  v.;  JonoXo,  Mrmirrui 
hi»t'irirn  *<>t)rr  In f'7'1"!  'Ir  (  r^iln  e  Til nfl<T  (Lint Kiii.  ls,")Si;  TiswiT. 
Rtchtrthet  lur  ta  oiovraphte  comparie  tU  la  Mauretanif.  Tingitane 
(Pwrb,  1876).  44  aq.:  Tovunrs.  CUograpkit  d*  VAMvsf. 

8. 


Tinin  (Knin),  See  of,  in  Dalmatia,  suffragan  to 
Kaloc«a-Bacs.  Knin  is  ,i  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kerka,  twenty-five  miles  north-ea^it  of  Srbenico. 
It  was  forUfied  by  the  Romans,  who  railed  it  Ardula. 
At  the  request  of  Caaimir  IV,  King  of  Croatia  in  ia50, 
a  Bishopric  of  Knin  was  created,  suffragan  to  Spalato; 
the  bishop  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the  court 
as  preacher.  Farlati  in  his  "Illyricum  sacrum",  IV 
(\Vni<'e,  1775),  givesahi-story  of  the  prelates  <if  Ktun, 
from  Mark  in  10.50  to  Joseph  in  17.S5.  The  residential 
succes.'^ion  was  interrupted  by  the  Saracen  invasion  in 
1622;  when  Venice  captured  the  district  in  1768»  the 
Bishop  of  Sebenioo  was  appointed  to  administer  the 
diocese,  which  was  united  m  1828  to  Sebenico.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  Cathcflral  nf  St.  John  the  Evangeli.st 
are  still  visible.  To-<l:iy  the  sec  is  sufTragan  to 
Kalocsa-Bacs,  according  to  the  "Schcmatigmus"  of 
Kalocm  (1909);  the  "Gerarchia  cattol  ica"  says  the 
wee  m  msrely  titular*  and  this  would  explain  the  ab- 
sence of  statistics,  llie  bi^op,  Monsignor  Joeeph 
Ldnyi,  who  resides  at  Nagy-Vdrad,  was  bom  at 
met-Prona,  Diocese  of  Ncusohl,  29  June,  1868;  or- 
dained, 2  July,  1S91 ;  Abbot  of  St.  Saviour's  and  canon 
of  Nagy-V4rad;  appointed  bishop,  7  Nov..  1906,  in 
succession  to  Monsignor  John  MaioroBy  (p.  at  Al- 
Debro,  Archdiooneci^K  10  Jubr,  1831:r — '-^ " 
87  July,  1S85). 


Tin  OS  and  Mykonos,  Diocbse  or  (Tininbib  Wt 

MYCONBN81s),a  i.atindioceseof  the  Cycludes. contain- 
ing over  12t) square mik-s and  numbering  i;5,iJ<Ktiiili.ibi- 
taiits.  It  is  called  "verdant"  thouj^h  it  i^  .mj  only  in 
comparison  with  the  other  Greek  islands  more  and 
than  itself.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called  Hydrussii, 
i.  c.  abounding  in  water,  thou^  this  is  seaway  owdible, 
and  Ophiussa  because  of  the  number  of  serpents 
which  inhabited  it.  Xcar  tlie  river  there  w!i.s  cele- 
brated temple  of  INweulon,  discovered  in  1902.  The 
idand  subjected  itself  to  Xerxes  at  the  time  of  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Greeks,  but  afterwards  defected 
to  Salamais  and  Platea;  it  bec»me  finally  subject  to 
Athens,  then  to  Alnandcr  of  Phene,  afterwards  to  the 
Rhodians,  to  whom  it  was  given  bv  Marcus  Antoniua, 
later  to  the  Rom.uis.  It  is  not  known  when  Chria- 
tianity  was  estabUhhol  tliere.  LeQuien  i,(  )rieiLs  Cliri»- 
tianus,  I,  943)  mentions  three  earh-  bishop.s;  Kcdi- 
eiufl,  present  in  553  at  the  Fifth  Ct^nnnenical  Council; 
Demetrius,  in  681  at  the  Sixth  Council;  Eustathins  Ib 
787  at  the  Seventh  Council.  The  bishopric  was  a 
suffragan  of  Rhodes  in  the  sev^th  and  tenth  cei^ 
turies  ((lelzer.  " Ungedruckte  .  .  .  Tevte  der  No- 
titia*  Epi-'^cojiatuum",  542,  S-W);  supjirej^hod  after  the 
conquest  of  the  island  by  the  V'enetians  in  1207,  it  was 
re-established  but  as  a  metropolitan  when  Tinoa 
pasBedinfeotiiepowerortheTaiiainl714.  The  metro* 
poUtan  sec  was  in  its  turn  suppressed  in  1833,  "  Eehoe 
d'Orient",  III,  2H7.  Under  the  Venetian  dominat ion, 
which  la.steil  from  1207  to  1711,  'rint»s  had  some  Latin 
bishops;  nevertheless  the  earlii'st  known  dale  only 
feMn  1329  (Le Quien,  op.  cit..  Ill,  10.")9;  Eubel,  "  Hier- 
aichiacathoUcameduaivi".  I,  512;  II,  276;  111.333) 
Little  by  little  the  island  became  almoet  completely 
Catholic.  In  1781  it  had  7000  Catholics  dispersed 
throughout  '.V2  villages  (Ililaire  de  Ban-nton,  "La 
I  raiii'e  eat  !i< i!i(|ue  en  <  hicnt  ",  221 ) ;  some  \sere  of  the 
Latin,  others  of  1  he  tlreek  Rite,  and  Le  Quien  (1,  943) 
affirms  that  at  the  same  epoch  there  were  more  than 
120  Qreek  Catholic  priests  subject  to  the  Latin  bishop. 
Under  the  Venetian  domination  the  schismatics  were 
dependent  on  a  jyrotovapaa  who  in  turn  d^endcd  on 
the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  The  Latin 
l)i.shopric,  at  first  a  suffragan  of  the  An  lilii-in  .jjric  of 
Rhodes,  afterwards  of  Aroulia  in  Oete,  is  now  a  suf- 
fragan of  Naxoe.  Since  at  least  the  year  1400,  the 
title  of  Mykonos  has  been  joined  to^itaown:  furthw- 
the  oishop  admtnisters  the  IMooese  of  An^oa. 
The  see  numbers  4000  Catholic;',  23  secuhir  priests,  a 
chapter-house,  20  parishes,  a s«'iniiiar_\  :it  X\  naru  with 
only  seven  or  ciplii  sfiKleiits;  the  Franciscarus  ha\"e  2 
houses  and  hve  religious,  the  Jesuits  one  house  and 
ten  relij^us,  the  FranoMUi  Teitiaiiei  ham  aboni 
ten,  thefienoh Ureulinst maiatain an otriianaaa and 
a  large  boanUng'^oliooI  at  Loutra,  and  thtry  also  di- 
rect tlirough  the  CrcH-k  Sisters  schools  for  girls  which 
numV)er  uhout  forty  in  all.  Tinos  pos.sesses  an  image 
of  the  1]\ aiiglu'listria  or  of  the  .Annunciation  discov- 
ered in  1823  which  attracts  each  year  on  25  March 
and  15  August  from  3000  to  4000  idiinBatie  piMw 
(Echoe  d'Orient,  V,  315). 

BitiTB,  Dkt.  Oruk  and  Ramtam  Omg„  a  v.;  S&u/»rr,  Vowof  A 
TW  (Paris.  1800) ;  I.ACBOtz.  ilM  A  In  Oriet  (Piuia,  UiSll.  «n-tt« 
Macbomakab,  HiMtoin  dt  Tkut  (Atheaa.  Owsfc;  C&Ba» 

•AaiOfOOUM,  IVmom  (Atlm,  IM),  Onok. 

8.  YmxuA 


Tintern  Abbey,  in  Monmouthshire,  England, 
founded  m  1131  bv  Walter  de  Clare  for  Cistercian 
monks,  who  came  from  the  Abbey  of  Aumone,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Chartres,  itcelf  foundeti  only  ten  years  be- 
fore. Walter's  son  Gillx^rt,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  probably  also  his  grandson  Richard  Stron^bow, 
conqueror  of  Ireland  under  Heniy  II,  were  buned  at 
Tintem,  the  magnificent  churdi  of  which  dates  from 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centtiry.  The  abbey  re- 
oeived  rich  benefactions  not  only  from  the  family  of 
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poflBessioiiB,  both  from  the  taxation-roll  of  1291,  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Diasolution  under  Henr>'  VIII,  are 
Riven  in  detail  by  Dugdule.  The  accounts  submitted 
1^  the  last  abbot,  Richard  Wych,  in  1535,  place  the 
net  income  at  under  £200  a  year;  and  the  abbey,  con- 
taining at  that  time  thirteen  monks,  was  suppressed 
under  the  Act  of  1536  which  dissolved  the  smaller 
monastrries.  The  king  granted  it  in  1537  to  Henry, 
Karl  of  Worcester,  in  whoae  family  (afterwards  dukes 
of  Beaufort)  it  remained  until  the  sale  of  his  Mon- 
mouthshire property  by  the  ninth  duke,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Crown. 

The  ruins  of  Tintem,  which  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Wye,  backed  bv  a  semicircle  of 
wootled  hilb,  rank  with  FountainH  Abbey  in  Yorkshire 
Hs  the  most  beautiful  in  England.  The  church,  meas- 
uring 245  feet  in  length,  with  transepts  of  110  feet,  is 
almost  perfect,  though  roofless,  the  architecture  bemg 
of  the  transitional  style  from 
Karly  English  to  Decorated. 
The  window-tracery  is  espe- 
cially fine.  Hardly  anythmg 
remains  of  the  domestic  build- 
inf58  of  the  abbey,  the  stone 
having  been  used  for  cottages 
and  farm  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Dl'UDauc,  MonaMiran  Anglimnum 
(London.  1825).  a05  274;  Tanncii. 
Xotitia  Afotuulira  (I>onrion,  17S.H): 
Aionm.  XIV;  Wilus,  HxMorit  of 
Ahbiet,  II  (Ix>i«lon.  171tt).  142.328; 
Lbland,  ColUetanta,  ea.  H  earns 
(Ix>iidoii,  1770),  I.  104;  Oaoqiet. 
Th*  Greater  Ablteyi  of  Enoland 
(I^ndon.  190S).  190-197;  Hcatii. 
Tinltm  Abbev  (London.  171)3); 
CooHB,  Arrhiteeturttl  flelique»  of 
Crtat  Britain  (I/<mdon.  1807); 
Thomas,  Tinleme  and  iU  ticinitv 
dfcriM  (Ix)ndon.  lH.-}fl). 

D.  O.  Hunter-Blair. 

Tintoretto,  II  (Jacopo 
RouL'.sTi),  Italian  painter,  b. 
at  Venice,  1518;  d.  there  1594. 
His  father  was  a  dyer;  hence 
his  surname  of  Tintoretto  (the 
attle  dyer).  In  his  early 
youth  he  displayed  an  extraor- 
dinary taste  for  the  fine  arts 


POKTBATT  or  TlNTOIirrTO,  BT  HlMBKLV 

Uffiti  Gallery,  Florence 


He  played  well 

on  the  harp,  but  his  aptitude  for  painting  was  still 
more  pronounced.  His  parents  made  him  an  ap- 
prentice of  the  aged  Titian,  but  Jacopo,  eager  to 
distinguish  himself,  soon  set  up  a  studio  of  his  own. 
His  ambition  was  nothing  less  than  to  transform 
Venetian  painting  by  adding  to  its  distinguishing 
qualities  of  brilliantly  harmonious  colouring  and  pleas- 
ant grace  of  form  the  merits  of  the  Florentine  and 
Roman  Schools,  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  which  excels 
in  the  nude,  dramatic  mwe  en  schie,  a  pose  full  of 
movement,  a  vi^rous  contrast  of  light  and  shade. 
According  to  his  biographer,  C.  Ridolfi,  he  sum- 
marized his  ideal  in  the  ambitious  formula:  "The 
drawing  of  Michclangolo  and  the  colouring  of  Titian" 
(II  disegno  di  Michelangelo,  il  colorito  del  Tiziano). 
To  fit  nimself  for  carrying  out  this  magnificent 
but  difficult  programme  Robusti  devoted  himself 
to  unremitting  labour.  He  studied  the  ancient 
statues;  he  hfvd  sent  to  him  from  Florence  the  reduc- 
tions which  Daniel  of  Voltcrra  had  made  in  plaster  of 
Michelangelo's  masterpieces,  "Dawn",  "Noonday", 
"Twilight",  and  "Night";  he  drew  incessantly  from 
the  living  model  or  the  drape<i  lay  figure;  he  dissected 
dead  bodies;  he  worked  not  only  by  sunlight  but  also 
bv  the  flicker  of  torches  in  order  to  master  the  varied 
play  of  light.  This  intense  labour  was  not  fruitless. 
Being  gifted  with  wonderful  facility  he  executed  a 
countless  number  of  works,  and  even  to  the  end  of  his 
life  Hust.iined  a  veritable  fever  of  production. 

In  order  to  make  himwrlf  known  ne  oroposed  to  the 
XIV  -^7 


clergy  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto  to  paint  two  large 

pictures  for  that  church  (49  feet  high,  by  19  feet  6 
mches  wide),  asking  no  payment  but  wnat  would 
cover  their  cost.  His  offer  was  eagerly  accepted,  and 
Robusti  painted  the  "Adoration  of  the  Golden  Calf" 
and  the  Last  Judgment".  In  this  rapidly  executed 
and  tq)irited  work  he  displayed  a  precocious  virtuosity, 
assembling  in  a  tumultuous  whole  a  great  number  of 
figures  with  agitated  gestures  and  attitudes.  His  aim 
was  to  attract  public  attention  and  in  this  he  fully 
succeeded.  He  painted  several  other  pictures  for  this 
church,  in  which  his  talent,  having  grown  more  confi- 
dent, snows  more  poise.  These  were:  "St.  Peter  ven- 
erating the  Cross'';  "The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Paul"; 
"St.  Agnes  recalling  to  life  the  Prefect's  Son";  the 
"Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin".  His  latest 
pictures  were  painted  for  the  Ducal  Palace  and  the 
Confraternity  of  San  Rocco  (Scuola  di  San  Rocco) .  For 

the   Doges'    Palace  he  first 

f)ainted  four  scenes  from  the 
ife  of  St.  Mark  (now  scat- 
ter«Hl).  The  most  remarkable 
is  the  "Miracle  of  St.  Mark" 
(the  saint  releasing  a  slave 
about  to  be  tortured),  painted 
in  154S,  which  is  now  in  the 
Venetian  Academy  of  Fine 
.■\rt8.  Robusti's  eminent 
qualities  as  a  draughtsman, 
colourist,  and  composer  are 
most  happily  combined  and 
harmonized  in  this  picture. 
Other  pictures  painted  for  the 
Sala  dello  Scnitinio  perished  in 
the  fire  of  1577.  But  the 
Ducal  Palace  still  preserves 
many  of  his  works.  Aa  ex- 
amples of  plastic  beauty  so 
popular  at  that  time  may  be 
mentioned:  "Pallas  in  chase 
of  Mars";  "  Ariadne  crowned 
by  Venus";  "St.  George  over- 
coming the  Dragon";  "The 
Marriage  of  St.  Catharine". 
In  this  line  he  succeeded  but 
without  excelling,  for  his  man- 
ner is  not  free  from  heaviness.  Among  the  historic 
paintings  may  be  mentioned:  "The  legates  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Doge  at  Pavia  before  Frederick 
Barbarossa";  the  "Defence  of  Brescia  in  1483"; 
the  "Capture  of  Gallipoli  in  1484";  "Venice,  Queen 
of  the  Sea". 

In  1560  the  Confraternity  of  San  Rocco  near  the 
church  of  that  name  opened  a  contest  for  the  decora- 
tion of  a  central  ceiling  whereon  the  "Glorification  of 
St.  Rocco"  was  to  be  depicted.  Tintoretto  had  for- 
midable competitors:  Paolo  Veronese,  Giuseppe  Sal- 
viati,  Federigo  Zuccaro.  Instead  of  submitting  the 
required  sketch,  Tintoretto,  with  his  feverish  ardour, 
in  a  short  time  complet«d  a  picture  which  he  quickly 
put  in  place.  It  pleased  the  Brothers  of  St.  Rocco, 
who  confided  to  him  the  entire  decoration,  to  the  great 
displeasure  of  his  rivals,  who  were  offended  by  the  in- 
delicacy of  the  proceeding.  Tintoretto  worked  on 
this  vast  undertaking  from  1560  to  1594.  It  consist* 
of  56  compositions,  many  of  them,  such  as  the  "Cal- 
vary", of  colossal  size.  "It  displays  such  fulness  of 
light,  such  a  triumphant  blossoming  of  genius  and 
success,  that  one  comes  away  from  it  as  from  too  full 
and  loud  a  concert,  half  deafened,  missing  the  pro- 
portion of  things  and  not  knowing  whether  to  beheve 
one's  senses"  (Taine).  Tintoretto  al.'*o  painted 
pictures  for  several  Venetian  churches,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  "Crucifixion"  and  the  "Resurrec- 
tion" at  San  Cassiano,  the  "  Marriage  Feast  of  Cana" 
at  Santa  Maria  della  Salute,  ^/USuj^jma  of  Chrlit " 
at  San  Silvestro,  the  "  ''*^»iknGiorgi« 
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MagB^re  and  San  CHtmiBiil,  and  tin  **Uh  of  8k. 

Boooo"  at  San  Rocoo. 

Robust!  wan  not  without  merit  as  a  portrait  painter. 
At  the  Ducal  Palarc  there  is  a  sories  of  port  raits  of  the; 
doges;  the  museum  of  the  UHizi  at  Florence  has  iho. 
portrait  of  Sanaovino^  the  Louvre  that  of  the  painter 
hinMelf .  His  test  rehpous  <XHDpoaitioD,  be^n  at  the 
age  of  aeventv  and  finished  shortly  before  hts  death,  is 
in  the  Hall  or  the  Grand  Counril  of  the  Doges'  Palace. 
This  gigantic  work,  mojisiiring  32  fwt  10  inches  high, 
by  72  feet  2  inches  wide,  re[)rcs(  nts  the  "  Last  Judg- 
ment". "Although  the  colouring  has  grown  dark  we 
oaanot  txit  admire  the  broad  Vani,  fha  dbee  and  pic- 
luranM  grottpini,  the  cauvmoos  masm  set  in  motm 
with  artraurtEiMy  yisour"  (E.  Mllnts).  Aho,  it 
nagr  be  added,  wc  cannot  but  admire  the  Bpiritod 
strength  of  the  <)1<1  man  who  in  able  to  depict  alx)Ut 
500  persons.  Jacojx)  Robusti  did  not  fully  realize  the 
ambitious  programmo  he  outlined  for  huuself.  He 
could  not  equalthe  drawing  of  Michelangelo,  whom  he 
took  for  his  moddt  bot  h«  emphawaad  rta  aefyrta  1^ 
anggentfaig  the  anatonleal  outlines  and  foradioiteii* 
Those  feat.s  of  skill  are  alwajy's  out  of  place,  but 
especially  mt  m  religious  .sul)jeets,  which  Tintoretto  too 
often  treated  unbeconiitii{ly.  However,  it  Ls  to  his 
credit  that  he  infused  into  some  scenes  from  the  Pas- 
sion a  communicative  tragic  emotion.  Hii  colour  is 
inferior  to  Titian's,  idiom  ha  hoped  to  sinpaas;  it  is 
heavier  sad  less  bnlliaat.  But  he  disooverod  certain 
sombre  tints  which  are  wonderfully  adapted  to  the 
expression  of  8U«1  and  sorrowful  sentiments  and  which 
accentuate  the  bright  contrjusts.  In  i)oint  of  time  he 
is  the  last  of  the  great  Venetian  painters,  but  he  be- 
Ioii0i  absady  to  tne  period  of  decadence,  because  he 
Bvrer  suoceefled  in  overoomin|{  his  unstudied  impetu- 
osity or  fusing  into  a  harmonious  whole  his  emment 
but  warring  qualities. 

Vasam  in  Vita  di  Battitta  Franco;  ed.  Milancae,  VI  (Florence, 
IRSl),  587-88:  RiooLFi.  U  Maratiglit  dtWArU,  ontro  U  Vite  dtft 
iUuttri  pittori  Veneli  «  detlo  lata  (Venire,  1648) ;  Bdhcuaud  aVS 

Lf  Cirerone.  Fr.  tr.  Gerard  fParis,  1H02), 


Bode, 


'!  ^^liij  Moms. 

//>«/.  dr  I' Art  pendant  la  Rena\n»^inet,  III    (I^tn«,  iMfl/t 

TaooB.  TitOonUa  (BieMdd  kud  Lwiwig.  1901). 

Qasioh  SosraiB. 

Ttoasa,  a  titular  see  of  Xumidia.  The  Phcrnician 
wora  signihen  pa6sage.  Early  in  its  history  we  find 
in  Tipasa  a  Punic  c«)unting-hou.s<>  with  a  port.;  which 
passed  later  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Mau« 
letania,  whose  kingdom  was  annexed  to  tne  Roman 
empire  in  a.  d.  99.  Claudius  I  constituted  Tipasa 
a  CttUmia  jurit  Mini  (Phny,  "Hist.  Natur.",  V, 
iL  20).  Later  on  it  became  a  eivitan  and  in  the 
third  century  an  inscription  styles  it  cohmia.  The 
city,  which  was  very  commercial,  grew  and  prasiH?red 
greatl3r  under  the  emperors  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries.  A  Jewish  colony  with  its  synagogue  set- 
tled there,  early  in  its  history.  An  inscription  Ix-long- 
ing  to  the  year  238  is  the  most  ancient  trace  of  Chris- 
tianity to  he  found  in  Tipiusa.  In  the  church  of 
Bishop  Alexander,  built  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, we  find  the  tombs  of  nine  personages  who  are 
ealled  jtuAi  friore*  and  whom  Duchesne  oonaideni  to 
have  been  nme  bishops  antedating  this  Alsnader.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  a  young  girl, 
Saint  ^Isa,  was  martyred  by  the  pagans;  later  a  ba- 
aifica  W!is  erected  to  her  memor>'.  Under  Julian  the 
Apostate  the  inhabitants  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  a4iherence  to  Christianity,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  violent  opposition  of  (wo  Donatist  bishops 
(Optatus,  "De  Schnmate  Dooatistamm",  11,  lS-10). 
Likewise  in  371  or  372,  when  the  Moorish  king, 
Fhtnus,  with  the  siipport.  of  the  Donafi.sts,  tried, 
but  in  vain,  to  tak<  po-wcssion  of  the  city.  Mention  is 
due  to  the  anonymous  author  of  "  rhe  P.-ission  of 
Saint  Salsa"  and  "Tlie  Passion  of  Saint  Fabius  of 
Cartenna"  (AnaL  bolland.,  IX,  123-134),  who  was 
born  at  TipM  and  wko  Hm  ill  «^  beginning  of  the 
tMlOHitqi^. 


In  49»  the  Vandals  took  poasesrion  of  flM  eRy  and 

the  province;  ten  years  later  these  were  restored  to 
the  Emperor  Valentinian,  but  came  bark  again  into 
the  p<>Bse.ssion  of  the  Vandals  in  4.S.5.  Bishop  Reparatua 
was  exilwi  in  4H4,  and  the  secretary  of  the  Arian 

Eatriarch  was  chosen  to  replace  him,  a  choice  which 
rought  about  the  voluntsiy  exile  into  Spain  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitaata;  tboee  who  remained, 
having  refused  to  embrace  Arianisffi,  had  tl^ir  right 
hand  and  tongue  cut  ofT,  but,  nevotnelesB,  continued 
to  talk  as  before,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Victor 
de  Vita  and  other  contemporaries  ("Historia  iKTse- 
cutiouis  Africana)  provinciae".  III,  vi.  29-30;  Acta 
S8..  Ootober^tXI.  847;  "M^gos  d'arch^ologie  et 
dVstoire  de  rEoole  (hm^aise  de  Rome",  XIV,  319). 
Henceforth  Tinasa  is  not  men1ion<>d  in  histon,'.  To- 
day it  is  a  village,  called  Tijiaz  i  by  the  French,  Te- 
fassed  by  the  natives,  situate<J  about  H  miles  east  of 
Algiers;  it  numbers  2400  inhabitants,  of  whom  600 
are  Europeans,  and  possesses  a  Catholic 
Thera  are  niina  ot  aeveral  churchso  and  otherl 
ments. 

DvrnrHsr.,  SainU  SaJaa  ia  Pricu  kutofifUM  (Parte.  1800): 

Tot  u^TTK.  (li'i'jnipkit  d«  rAfriqut  ettrftimne.  MtmrMam**  (Moo- 

trcuil,  IMM).  I'j4  171:  GsEl-U  f>e  Ttpn.tn  ^fnurfUxnia  C(t»aritn- 
«i«  Kr^rf  rAli{irrfl,  IH',14) :  iDr.M,  Ttit-ivi  in  MHnrxa'f  rl'nrrhfolo^  H 
dhittoir*  d*  VEeoU  /nn«au»  dt  Rome.  XIV  (Paria,  Itm),  Wl- 

8.  VaoBi. 


Tiraboschi,  Oirolamo,  Italian  scholar,  b.  in  the 
region  of  i^eiisamo,  1731;  d.  3  June,  1794.   At  an 
early  age  he  entend  tlw  Soeiaty  of  Jaooa.  After 
as  pro* 

rhetoric 

belles-lettres 


serving 
feasor  oi 

and 

{tiuqueiiza)  at  the 
Brera  in  Milan,  he 
was  called  by 
Francesco  III, 
Duke  of  Modena, 
to  take  charge  or 
his  librar>'  (the 
Biblioteca  Es- 
tense) ;  this  he  di- 
rected with  patient 
endeavour  and 
skill,  enriching  it 
with  many  addi- 
tions of  books  and 
manuscripts  and 
providing  it  with 
catalogttea.  His 
diief  work  is  the 
monumental  "Sto- 
ria  della  lettera- 
tura  italiana",  an 
exhaust  i\f  com- 
pilation of  the  ma- 
terials within  his 
reach.  Aetnated 
by  the  patriotic  desire  to  defend  bin  coimtrA-'s  glory  in 
the  cultural  arts  nfiain.st  the  attacks  of  foreign  critics, 
he  iniikes  !iis  liistury  extend  from  Etruscan  times 
down  to  1 700,  and  concerns  himself  with  all  matters  of 
interest  in  belle»-lettres,  philosophy,  Ulkoiy,  Uie  fine 
arts,  medicine,  juriB|}nidenoe^ete.,aaoon|ianying  the 
statement  of  his  views  widi  an  dmndanee  of  preciouo 
documents.  Written  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style, 
the  "Storia"  appeared  in  its  first  edition  In-twe^'n  177!« 
and  ITS'J.  ^^'ith  augmentations  and  connexions,  it 
was  publisher!  a  second  time  at  Modena,  bet  ween  1787 
and  1704.  Hia  minor  writing^  include:  "  Biblioteen 
Modeneae",  an  aoeoont  of  writers  bom  in  Modsna: 
"Memorie  etoriehe  modencai";  "Tito  di  VvMi 
Te^ti ";  and  many  oilwr  Juatotioal  and critieal  enaiyn 

luid  articles. 

B««do8  the  edittom  of  the  Storia  mentioned  ahove,  wie  th« 
npriau  of  FlarMUM  (iaOfr-13),  Milaa  <ia  the  Claaaiei.  1822-20). 
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TIrftspol  (or  Chersonese),  Diocesk  <>f  fTiRAf- 
rOUUCSIs;  Cbsbbonkmbm),  in  Southern  Russia, 
^tlfcapa.tt  of  Mohilev,  covers  the  goverumenUi  of 
Saratov,  Samara,  KherBoo,  Ekrtwinotlav,  TiHinda» 
and  Beasarabia.  It  is  one  of  the  larftit  dtoBMW 
in  the  world,  aiui  h:\s  an  area  of  462,504  squarr  milcM. 
There  are  in  the  diorj-se  350,000  Latin  Christians, 
chiefly  the  descendants  of  German  colonists,  in  100 
about  40,000  Armenian  Catholics  in  50 

 wad  over  300  Chaldean  Catholics  for  whom 

 m  one  pariah.  The  priests  number  nbonl  210, 

00  beini^  Armenians.  The  bishop  lives  at  flantor, 
tlM  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name. 
The  ecclesiastical  institutions  are,  liesides  llie  mthe- 
dral  chapter,  the  seminar^'  for  priests  at  Snnilov, 
triiich  has  a  rector,  an  inspector,  a  spiritual  director, 
Mid  five  professors;  there  is  also  a  seminary  for  bofS 
at  the  same  place,  with  three  professore.  BriigfaiWa 
orders  are  not  permitted.  For  some  years  the  Ar- 
menian Catholics  have  had  an  Apostolic  administrator 
of  their  own  (Sarkis  Ter  Abranamian)  to  whom  all 
Armenian  Catliohcs  in  the  whoh'  (jf  Russia  are  subject. 
Jjk  important  decisions  he  is  dependent  on  the  Bishop 
of  Tiraspol. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  ei|^teenth  century 
large  numbers  of  German  colonists  went  to  Russia 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  Empress  Ciitlicnne  II. 
These  emigrants  were  chiefly  from  Havaria,  W  urtem- 
berg,  Saxony,  Alsace-L<irruine,  the  Tyrol,  and  Swit- 
aerland;  they  settled  in  the  fruitful  but  uninhabited 
lands  in  the  southern  part  of  Russia.  The  ookoMa 
founded  by  them  have  retained  their  German  namely 
as  Mannheim,  Munich,  etc..  as  well  as  the  Q&mui 
language  and  character.  Among  the  half-million 
German  settlers  there  were  about  180,000  Catholics, 
who  settled  in  villages  of  their  own,  apart  from  tlie 
members  of  other  confessions.  These  Catholic 
villages  were  generally  in  the  basin  of  the  Volga  and 
nf  The  Caspian  Sea.  The  Catholics  were  cared  for 
spiritually  at  first  by  a  few  priests  who  had  emigrated 
with  them,  but  tlnse  pastors  soon  sueruml>e<l  to 
privations  and  the  unaccustonied  climate.  After 
ftia  the  Russian  Government  s«'nt  Catholic  priests 
ham  the  provinces  on  the  Baltic.  Alexander  1 
trmnsferred  the  paatoiml  «m»  <i  the  Catholic  colon  i(<s 
to  tlie  Jesuits,  who  came  among  them  in  1803. 
Unfortunately,  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Russia  in  1820  put  an  end  to  tlieir  fruitful  labours. 
The  Jesuits  were  rephw«d  by  priests  from  vju-ioua 
Polish  monasteries,  chiefly  Dominicans,  (  arnu  lites, 
TrinHBrif"*!  and  Yincentians,  many  of  them  old, 
fciMe  men,  and  unacquainted  wift  the  Qeraum 
lanpiage.  The  difference  in  tongues,  the  radal 
antipathy  between  priests  and  settlers,  and  the  great 
distance  "from  tlie  residence  of  the  bishop  (St.  Peters- 
burg) enormously  increased  the  difficulties  of  spiritual 
administration.  Thus  religious  conditions  grew 
KMhiadymon  and  more  intolerable.  Negotiations 
Mtweea'iRflnM  and  St.  r^tersburg  led  finally,  in  1847. 
to  a  concordat,  by  vhich,  in  addition  ^owmnu 
other  dioceses,  a  Goman  diocese  Mli  flltarailud  for 
the  coloniato  of  SootiMm  Bnmim,  to  be  tuBngfn  to 
Idohilev. 

Saratov  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  was  aeUbd 
M  (lie  see  of  the  bishop,  but  the  diocese  received 
its  name  from  the  anuD  town  of  I'iraspol,  which  in 
the  fourteenth  century  bail  been  the  capital  of  the 

Diocese  of  Kherson.  Besides  its  vast  extent,  the  new 
dioccae  w:i.^  al^.  singular  on  account  of  the  varying 
nationalities  of  its  inhabitants,  who  inrlud»>d  (1.  rmaii, 
Fn>nch,  and  Italian  colonists,  l)''>id''s  Hu.>%sians, 
Poles,  AniMltttIM,  Kinhil,  Circa-ssuans,  Ossetes, 
Ihighestaniana.  and  other  peoples.  The  Govern- 
ment promised  to  build  a  cathedral,  an  episofnal 
residence,  a  building  for  the  episcopal  curia,  and  ft 
seminarv,  and  to  provide  for  the  endowment  of  the 
oathfidral  chapter.   In  1850  the  first  bishop,  the 


German  Dominican  Ferdinand  TIelanus  Kahn,  was 
installed.  The  auxiliary  bishop  was  a  Folia.  The 
imniasB  of  the  Government  were  not  fUflOed.  On 
aeoount  of  age  and  ill-health  the  bishop  was  unable 
to  correct  the  existing  grievances,  nor  was  he  suffi- 
ciently energetic  to  make  the  Government  fulfil  its 
obligations.  In  IS.'i?  a  seminary  was  opened,  it  is 
iiur,  lnit  in  r(iii<Hl  and  inath-qiiate  quarters;  the 
number  of  German  teachers  was  also  insufficient. 
Afto-  Bishop  Kahn'a  death  (1864)  the  see  remained 
vacant  for  eif^t  yean,  an  communication  between 
Rtiaia  and  the  Holy  See  being  at  that  time  suspended. 
It  waa  not  until  1S72  that  the  rector  of  the  seminary, 
Frans  Xaver  Zottmann,  was  apjwinte*!  bishop  (b. 
at  Ornbau  in  the  Bavarian  Diocese  of  F.ichstatt  in 
1826).  In  1864  he  had  visited  Eichstatt  and  there 
nenrad  some  professors  for  the  seminary. 

Bishop  Zottmann  laboured  by  speech,  writia|| 
and  example,  and  by  extraordinary  acti-my  fa  wl 
directions,  for  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  material 
ini|)roveTiient  of  his  diocese.  He  collected  the  niom'y 
necessary  to  Imild  a  suitable  cathixiral,  obtained  a 
building  for  the  8eminarie.s,  and  Hpare<l  no  sacrifice 
to  train  a  capable  body  of  German  parisli  priests. 
Without  abandoning  the  rights  of  the  Church,  he 
kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Government,  and  thus 
could  do  much  that  waa  forbidden  to  the  Polish  bi^h- 
ops.  Me  could  i.ssue  pastoral  letters  in  the  diocese, 
underljike  journeys  for  making  confirmations  and 
for  visitation,  arrange  collections  of  moncw,  and 
even  go  to  liome,  where,  m  18S2,  he  was  tm  fint 
Russian  Catholic  bishop  to  pay  homage  to  the  pope. 
On  account  of  illness  he  resigned  in  1888,  and^died 
in  his  native  city  on  12  December,  IWl.  lie  had 
made  his  dioce.se  one  of  the  best  organiT'.r-d  in  Russia. 
His  work  was  worthily  c:irried  on,  jifti  r  \n<  resigna- 
tion, by  Anton  Zerr,  who  came  from  a  German 
colony  near  Odessa,  and  bad  been  educated  at  the 
Tirarool  seminarv.  Zerr  resigned  in  1902  on  account 
of  ill-nealth,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eduard  von  der 
Ropp.  .Scarcely  two  years  had  elapsed  before  von 
der  Konp  was  transferred  to  the  See  of  Vilna.  He 
was  follower!  by  the  present  bishoj),  Joseph  Kcsslcr, 
b.  at  Louis,  a  viUago  of  German  colonists  in  the 
Government  of  Samitta,  in  1808;  eonseerated  98 
October,  1904. 

Kausa.  Di«  drulfhrn  JColMim  is  SMnutlanii  (Odem.  1905) ; 

ZoTTMAXN,  Fran:  X.  run  Zottmann,  Bi»hof  Her  Didzett  Tiratpol 
(.Muii.rt,,  l',KM);  Kalh„iuu-h,-  .t/,....(,.ti.  I'lu:.  (HI) .  IL'.'.  wj.; 
DtuUcher  VoUetkaUntUr  tar  Sladl  wtd  Land  auf  da*  Jahr  1311 
(Otiiwi.  IMD.  m-M 

Joseph  Lna. 
Ttaiodtlloliiift.  SeeTtexu,  Gabbibl. 

TIato  da  OaroHrio,  Bnvawuro,  an  Italian  painter 

of  the  Ferrarese  school;  b.  in  1481  at  Carofalo, 
whence,  aa  waa  the  custom  among  artists,  he  took  his 
name;  d.  at  Ferrara,  6  (or  16)  September,  l.'").')9. 
With  Masiolino  (1481-1530)  and  Dost^j  Dossi  (1479- 
1541),  QtttMo  makeo  up  the  modest  triumvirate  of 
the  Fumw aohool  to  the rixteenth  ocotuiy*  Mm 
eaifier  dote  the  school  could  boaat  of  oodi  men  as 

CorfnoTura,  Francesco  Cossa,  and  Frcole  Roberti, 
and  atone  time  in  thr-  sixteenth  century  was  i>erhaps 
tlie  foremost  scIhmjI  of  jjoetrj'  and  painting  in  Italy. 
In  the  wonderful  frescoes  of  the  Schifan6ja  Palace 
(1470).  delecting  the  Ufe  of  Prince  Borso  d'Estc,  it 
oieatoa  an  aatheUcism  all  its  own,  half  alki|onr  and 
half  mfinn,  portraying  the  woild  of  llie  day  m  neroie 
fn.shion  with  all  the  fKimp  and  circum-^tance  of  festal 
parade,  and  a  magnificent  disjilay  like  tliat  describe*! 
in  the  "Trionfi"  of  rt  frarch.  Thf-s^'  frcscoi^s  arc  not 
only  the  most  precious  document  we  iK>s8e88  of  the 
courtier  life  and  the  worldly  ideal  of  the  fifteenth  oen- 
twy,  but  they  mark  in  Italy  the  berinning  <tf  what  ii 
known  ae  "  genre  painting  " ,  that  la,  aketdieB  from  real 
life,  but  chara(  teriz(^d  by  a  good  taste,  a  dignity,  and  a 
decorative  sense  so  sadly  lacking  in  mmilar  work  of  tb« 
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Dutch  school  later.  This  new  ntylr  forms  the  artistic 
glory  of  the  House  of  Eete,  which  ha<i  also  the  honour 
of  pensioning  Ariosto.  Its  spirit  can  be  still  recog- 
nized in  the  famous  paintings  (now  in  the  I>ouvre) 
executed  in  1505  for  the  Duchess  Isabella  by  Man- 
tegna,  Perugino,  and  Lorenzo  Costa.  It  survives  in 
the  works  of  Dosso  Dossi — in  the  charming  Judith  of 
the  Modena  galler>',  and  in  the  incomparable  Circe  of 
the  Casino  Borghese. 

Garofalo's  real  vocation  lay  in  such  work.  His  pe- 
culiar talent  ainsisted  in  feeling  and  giving  naive  ex- 
pression to  the  ioy  of  life,  the  chann  of  the  world 
an)und  him,  the  beauty  of  elegant  and  rural  customs, 
and  all  that  is  now  calle<l  "idyllic",  but  as  it  apjjearco 
to  Italian  courtiers  of  the  Renaissanc*-  p<"ri<)<l.  His 
youthful  works — the  Boar  Hunt  in  the  Palazzo  Sci- 
arra,  the  Knight's  Procession  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna 
at  Home — gave  promise  of  a  Latin  Kuyp,  less  com- 
monplace, more  romantic,  more 
artistic,  and  more  refined  than 
the  Dutch  artist.  This  wa« 
the  result  of  his  early  study 
under  Panetti  and  Costa,  aniS 
of  his  companionsliip  with  his 
fellow  nupil  Dossi.  In  1495 
he  ha<l  lessons  at  Croniona 
from  Bacraccino,  who  initiated 
him  into  the  secn'ts  of  \'ene- 
tian  colouring.  But  a  few 
years  later,  when  entering  on 
early  manhood,  he  fell  unfor- 
timately  under  an  influence 

?uite  alien  to  his  own  genius, 
t  was  at  Rome,  where  he 
BTJcut  thrw  years  (1509-1512), 
that  he  succumbed  to  the 
charm  of  the  new  idea.  Ra- 
phael was  painting  the  "Ca- 
mera" or  hall  of  the  Scpiatura, 
and  that  of  the  Heliodorus; 
Michchuigelo  was  •lect)rating 
the  ceiling  of  the  SLstinc Chapel. 
Garofalo  was  overcome  by 
these  masterpieces;  he  was 
unfile  to  refrain  from  the  con- 
templation of  a  higher  l>eauty 
than  that  which  he  himself  had 
expressed. 

From  this  moment  disap- 
pears the  channing  artist, 
the  dehcate  painter  of  con- 
temporary life,  into  which 
Garofalo  was  developing. 
The  majesty  of  the  Roman  works  imposed  on 
him  an  ideal  bt'yond  his  power  to  reahze.  The 
Ferrarcse  Garofalo  might  have  bc?en  a  master — 
of  the  second  class  of  creative  artists,  indeed,  but 
of  true  originality;  after  his  visit  to  Ilome,  he  was 
but  a  "Rupharl  in  miniature".  It  is  not  easy  to 
criticise  harshly  works  which  are  always  sincere  and 
whose  greatest  defect  arises  from  the  conscientious 
pursuit  of  an  ideal.  .\11  (iarofalo's  works  licir  traces 
of  this  extreme  conscientiousness  of  execution — a 
quality  that  became  ever  rarer  in  the  s<'hool  of 
Raphael.  As  a  moral  force  Garofalo  has  no  equal  in 
the  group  that  surrounded  the  master;  in  this  n-spert 
he  is  vastly  superior  to  such  a  painter  as  Oiulio  Ro- 
mano. Even  his  least  successful  works  retain,  amid 
their  somewhat  frigid  and  commonplace  purity,  that 
transparency,  glow,  and  harmony  which  are  the 
marks  of  all  Venetian  colouring.  But  though  the 
eye  is  charmed,  all  illusion  as  to  the  artistic 
quality  of  the  work  soon  disappears.  Tlie  fibres 
have  no  life,  the  expression  is  uncertain,  ideal 
heads  betray  a  lack  of  intrllert.  The  laraer  the 
figure  the  more  emphatic  are  its  defects.  No  ele- 
gance of  design  or  skill  in  execution  can  bide  the  fact 
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that  Garofalo's  art  consists  in  a  clever  handling  of 
pure  abstractions. 

Neverthelejis.  despite  his  many  ambitious  but  insig- 
nificant (though  never  \'ulgar)  works,  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  Ferrarese  school  had  not  quite  forsaken 
him.  It  asserted  its(>lf  amid  all  his  idealistic  straining, 
and  led  him  to  create  a  style  of  "tsibleaux  de  pi^K^'  , 
Uttle  pious  scenes  as  helps  to  private  devotion,  to  be 
set  up  in  bod-rooms  and  oratories.  We  have  here  the 
Bible  interpreted  in  a  famiUar  mode,  reduced  to  the 

()roportions  of  a  "genre"  picture  and  making  a  popu- 
ar  api>eal.  The  vast  number  of  these  little  paintings  in 
the  Horghes<>,  Doria,  and  Capitol  galleries  at  Rome  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  their  vogue.  This  was  the  style 
so  successfully  developed  by  Klsheimer  and  Rem- 
brandt in  the  seventeenth  century.  But,  even  in  thia 
new  departure,  the  false  ideal  with  which  Garofalo  waa 
smitten  at  Rome  continued  to  stifle  his  native  genius. 

Ever  more  and  more  he  con- 
demninl  him.self  to  be  but  the 
pale  reflection  of  Raphael.  One 
can  follow^  step  by  step  the 
progress  of  his  self-imposed 
decadence.  The  "Virgin  in 
the  Clouds  with  four  Saints" 
(1518)  in  the  .\ca«lemy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Venice  is  an  excellent 
work;  the  "Pieti"  (l')27)  in 
the  Brera  Galler>'  at  Milan  re- 
veals an  increasing  frigi<lity 
of  treatment.  If  one  .Madonna 
(1532)  in  the  Nlwlena  Gallery 
is  a  charming  picture,  another 
of  nlightly  later  date  no  longer 
merits  this  eulogj-.  The  large 
"Triumph  of  Religion"  in  the 
Ateneo  at  Ferrara  is  a  purely 
"bookish"  work,  whose  en- 
semble is  null  and  whose  stray 
plea-sing  epLsodi-s  are  hjird  to 
di.scov(T.  loiter  even  his 
seiLs**  of  colour  begins  to  fail; 
year  by  year  it  grows  colder 
and  finally  deserts  him.  Hence- 
forth he  can  produce  only  such 
melancholy  tnonochronies  as 
the  "Kiss  of  Judas"  in  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco  at 
Ferrara, 

Such  was  the  gradual  pro- 
cess of  distortion  under  a 
foreign  influence  of  this  charm- 
ing genius,  arlapted  by  na- 
ture to  f«-el  and  proclaim  the  poetr>'  and  homely 
realities  of  life,  but  rendered  sterile  bv  an  unnatural 
endeavour  to  give  expression  to  an  ideal  which  was 
not  its  own.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  ideal,  we  see  Garo- 
falo lose  his  native  qualities  one  by  one,  his  exquisite 
sensitiveness  as  painter  and  colourist  being  the  last  to 
forsake  him.  Fn>m  1550  till  his  death  Garofalo  was 
blind.  His  histor>'  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  ex- 
amples of  a  mistaken  vocation.  With  him  the  Fer- 
rarese school  loses  all  its  originality,  and  abdicates  the 
place  it  should  have  filleii  in  the  history  of  art.  Venice 
soon  occupies  the  vacancy;  she  is  destines!  to  trans- 
late to  canvas  those  formulae  for  "painting  from  life", 
which  PVrrara  ha<l  dimly  foreseen;  Giorgione,  Titian, 
Palma,  Bonifazio  are  to  reap  the  laurels  which  Garo- 
falo refused,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  inau- 
gurating a  style  so  fruitful  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
painting. 

BARCirrAU)!.  ViU  dri  pittori  Femrtti  (Ferram.  1S44):  Crr- 
T*Dri.LA.  ffolirif  relalxrf  a  Ferrara  (Ferrara.  IWM^;  LADKmcm. 
Piltura  Ferrarff  (Ferrara.  IS-WJ);  Dorumerds  xnldiU  ifapri* 
Campari  in  Croux  el  CamUntrUt  (German  ed.).  V,  iri:  Lawio- 
ucrr.  f)if  Wrrk*  itnlienUther  Meitttr  tn  tim  Qtdtrrin  kmi 
MUnehm,  Drtnien  und  Brrlin  (I.^'iroirc,  \«Wn):  Wo«lli«»!*N  \m 
Wnt.TM4NM  0">-h\'-hl'  -Ir*  \(„l^r^.  't>  ,..i|r   l«iS2>    XI'  RsaaM 
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mm.  Tk4  N«rik  AaUM  PUimUrt  ^  lh$  Smauaanee  (Sum  York, 

noh. 

Louis  Giixet. 

Tiuot,  James  (Josbph-Jacqces),  French  drauchtH- 
man  and  painter,  b.  at  Nantes,  15  Oct.,  1836;  a.  at 
BuiUon,  Department  of  Doubs,  3  Aug.,  1902.  He 
itadied  at  ParU  at  the  Aieademy  of  Fine  Arts  and  in 
the  ateliers  of  Ingres  and  Flandrin.  During  this 
period  of  his  career  he  became  well  acquainted  with 
the  darker  side  of  the  moral  and  ix>liti(;i!  life  of  the 
city.  The  first  paintings  that  he  exhiljittni  at  the 
salon  attracted  great  attention,  espeeuUly  the  one 
piffturing  the  meeting  of  Faust  and  Grctchen,  now  in 
tlw  Lawiwtmrg  Museum.  When  the  Conmiune  came 
into  power  Tisaot  fled  to  England  for  fear  of  coming 
into  conflict  with  the  (Jovernnient  on  account  of  the 
pf>!itieal  intrifiues  of  his  brother.  In  England  he 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  portrait  and  genre  jmintcr. 
TiiMot,  however,  was  more  of  an  illuHtrator  than  a 
painter,  as  is  sitown  in  the  briUiant  series  of  water- 
coloun,  ''La  femme  k  Paris",  in  which  in  careful,  cor- 
rect work  done  with  much  da«h  he  lashed  the  foUie:*  of 
modern  Parisian  life.  ImIot  he  i.s,sued  a  similar  series 
of  anuun  lit  -  on  high  life  in  I/  rnlnn.  The  picture  of 
the  former  of  the*«e  scries  entitled  "La  femme  qui 
chante  dans  I'iglise"  obliged  him  to  go  repeate<lly  to 
church  during  the  service,  and  this  sugge^ted  to  him 
theeonception  of  the  picture,  "Christ  Anpears  to  Con- 
sole two  Unfortunates  in  a  Ruin".  With  this  last- 
mentioned  work  a  new  e|)och  began  in  the  life  of  the 
(laiiiter  and,  in  the  cour.-ic  of  time,  of  the  man.  The 
figure  of  Chri.st  had  so  attractetl  him  that  he  was 
never  afterwards  able  to  put  it  out  of  hLs  mind.  He 
went  to  Palestine  where  oe  spent  a  year  in  the  most 
careful  geographiad  and  ethnographiml  studies. 
After  this  he  spent  ten  years  in  preparing  the  hirge 
number  of  aquarelles  that  oomjiose  his  "Life  of 
Christ".  The  absolutely  modern  eoneeption  of  this 
work  shows  a  complete  break  with  the  past.  Tl»e 
work  was  entitled  "La  vie  de  notre  Seigneur  Jt'sus- 
Christ.  865  compositions  d'apr6s  les  quatres  ^vangiles, 
avec  des  notes  et  des  des-sins  explicativs,  par  James 
Tissot"  (Tours,  1896).  The  pn<x»  was  high.  5000 
francs  for  the  edition  on  Japanese  paper,  and  1500 
francs  for  that  on  vellum.  A  cheaper  ix>p\i!ar  e<Ii- 
tion  in  English  was  issued  later.  Ti«sot  al.so  «h'.><iu;mHl 
a  series  of  illustrations  f<MP  the  Old  Testament,  which, 
however,  are  not  as  fine  as  Uie  earlier  onca.  The 
aqnanlles  on  the  New  Testament  have  been  eaDed 
"a  lefohition  in  reUgiouf  art". 

Bed  A  Kleinschmidt. 

Tithes  (Anglo-Saxon,  Uolha,  a  tenth),  generally  de- 
fined a.-!  "the  tenth  part  of  the  iii<  rt  :i.^i'  :iri>iii>i  fn)m 
the  profits  of  land  and  stock,  allotte<l  to  the  ( li  rjjy  for 
their  support  or  devoted  to  religious  or  cliuritable 
naea".  A  more  radical  definition  is  "the  tenth  part 
of  aO  froits  and  mofita  justly  aoquned,  owed  to  Ood 
in  recognition  of  nis  supreme  dommion  over  man,  and 
to  be  paid  to  the  ministers  of  the  church  The  cus- 
tom of  giving  tithes  reaches  back  into  unknown  sin- 
tiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.,  xiv,  without  any- 
tiung  to  indicate  tliat  it  was  somethmg  newly  in.sti- 
taled.  Just  as  Abraham  is  there  represented  as  o£rer> 
ing  ttllMa  of  the  spoils  of  tlie  enemy  to  the  royal  priest, 
Mclchise<leeh,  so  in  den.,  xxviii,  Jacob  is  recorded  as 
giving  a  tithe  of  all  his  possessions  to  the  lyord.  Under 
the  Mosaic  Law  the  payment  of  tithes  w.is  ma<le  ol>- 
ligatory.  The  Hebrt^ws  are  (■uiumande<i  to  offer  to 
God  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  fields,  of  the 
fruita  of  the  treesi^  and  of  the  firstborn  of  oxen  and  of 
sheep  (Lev.,  xxvit,  30;  Deut.,  xiv,  22).  In  Deuteron- 
omy  there  is  mention  not  only  of  an  annual  tithe,  but 
nlso  of  a  full  tithe  to  be  jiuid  once  ever>'  three  years. 
While  it  was  to  (!oil  Himself  that  the  tithes  had  to  lie 
paid,  yet  we  read  (Num..  xviii,  21)  that  He  tranters 
ttam  to  His  aend  miniiten:  '*I  ham  givm  to  tlw 


soruH  of  Levi  all  the  tithes  of  Israel  for  a  posseeeion,  for 
the  ministiy  iHlCKwith  thev  serve  me  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  aimnant."  In  pagring  ttie  tithe,  the 
Hebrews  divided  the  annual  harveatinto  ten  parts. 

one  of  which  was  Kiven  to  the  Levites  after  the  first- 
fruits  had  been  ,sutit meted.  This  wiw  partitioned  by 
them  among  the  jirK-s's  The  remainder  of  the  har- 
vest was  then  divided  into  ten  new  parts,  and  a  sec- 
ond tithe  was  oanied  ligr  the  head  of  the  household  to 
the  nnetoarv  to  nnre  aa  a  Mated  fcait  for  his  family 
and  the  Lerftes. 

If  the  joumej'  to  the  temple  was  unusually  long, 
money  could  be  siib.stituted  for  the  offering  in  kind. 
At  the  triennial  lithe,  a  third  decinmtion  wjus  mnde 
and  a  tenth  part  w.-ls  eoiuwmed  at  home  by  thehous^ 
holder  with  hm  fanuly,  the  Lovites,  strangers,  and  the 
poor.  This  triermial  year  was  called  the  year  of 
tithes  (Deut.,  xxvi,  12).  As  the  tithes  were  the  main 
Bunport  of  the  priests,  it  wiis  later  or<iaine<l  that  the 
offerings  .should  f>e  stored  in  the  femjjle  (II  Par., 
xxxi,  11 1.  It  is  to  be  note<l  that  (he  custom  of  paying 
sacred  titlie^  wius  not  peculiar  to  the  Idraelites,  but 
common  to  all  ancient  i>eo]>les.  In  Lydia  a  titne  of 
cattle  was  offered  to  the  gods;  the  Arabians  paid  a 
tithe  of  incense  to  the  gwl  Sabis;  and  'Jie  Carthagin- 
ians brought  tithes  to  Milkarth,  the  (rod  of  Tyre. 
The  e\-plunation  of  wliy  tlie  tenth  pjirt  should  have 
been  chosen  among  m  many  different  peoplt  s  is  snid 
to  be  (  apart  from  a  common  pnmit  ire  revelation)  that 
mystical  bignification  of  the  number  ten,  vis.,  that  it 
signified  totality,  for  it  contains  all  the  numbers  that 
make  up  the  numerical  system,  an<l  indeed  all  iniagm- 
able  series  of  miml)ers,  and  so  it  re[)resenls  all  kinds  of 
property ,  which  is  a  gift  of  (ioti.  All  species  of  pro|>- 
erty  were  consequently  reckoned  in  decades,  and  by 
consecrating  one  of  these  parts  to  God,  the  proprietor 
reoognised  the  Source  i  f  I. is  g-xxlh.  However,  tiia 
payment  of  tithes  was  also  a  civil  custom.  Thev  were 
payable  to  the  Hebrew  kings  and  to  the  rulers  of 
Babylon,  aad  they  are  mentioned  among  the  Pcrsiaa^ 
(jreeks.  Romans,  and  later  the  Mohanuneilans. 

In  the  Christian  Church,  as  those  who  8er\'e  the 
altar  should  live  by  the  altar  (I  Cor.,  ix,  13),  provision 
of  some  kind  ha<l  nect^ssarily  to  Ije  made  for  the  ^^acred 
ministers.  In  tlie  beginning  this  was  supplied  by  the 
spontaneous  offerings  <)f  the  faithful.  In  the  course 
of  time,  however,  as  the  C'hureh  »'xpanded  and  various 
institutions  arose,  it  became  necew.san,'  to  make  laws 
which  wouhl  insure  the  proper  and  |>ermanent  support 
of  the  clergy.  The  pajTiient  of  tithes  was  adopted 
from  the  Old  Law,  and  early  writers  speak  of  it  as  a 
divine  ordinance  and  an  obligation  of  conscience.  The 
earliest  positive  legislation  on  the  subject  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  li'tter  of  the  bishnps  a.ssemltled  at 
Tourh  in  rAu  and  the  canons  of  the  Council  of  Macon 
in  .585.  In  course  of  time,  we  find  the  payment  of 
tithes  made  obligatory  by  ecclesiastical  enactments  in 
ail  tlie  oountme  of  Christendom.  The  Church  Indeed 
on  this  payment  as  "of  divine  law,  since  tithes  were 
instituteil  not  by  man  but  by  the  Lf>nl  Iliniself" 
(C.  14,  X  de  decitn.  Ill,  30).  .\s  n  tiards  tlie  civil 
power,  the  Christian  Roman  emperors  granted  the 
right  to  churches  of  retaining  a  portion  of  the  prodttoe 
of  certain  lands,  but  the  earliest  instance  of  the  en- 
forcement of  the  payment  of  ecclesiastical  tithes  by 
civil  law  is  to  be  lound  in  the  capitularies  of  Charle- 
magne, at  the  end  of  the  eighth  centur>'.  English  law 
ver\-  c.arly  recognized  the  tithe,  a.-  in  thi'  reigns  of 
.Atlielstan,  Kdgar,  and  Canute  before  the  Ntinnan 
(V>n(|uest.  In  English  statute  law  proper,  however, 
the  first  mention  oftithes  is  to  be  found  m  the  Statute 
of  Westminster  of  1285.  Tithes  are  of  three  kbidi: 
predial,  or  that  derived  from  the  annual  crf)ps:  mind, 
or  what  arises  from  things  nourished  by  the  land,  88 
c  itnc.  milk,  cheese,  W(X)1;  and  j>er»onal,  or  th«'  re-ult 
of  indnstrv  or  occupation.  Predial  tithes  were  gen- 
eralb'  oaHad  gnat  thhas,  and  mixed  and  serMoal 
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tithea,  nnall  tithes.   Natural  substances  having  no 

annual  increase  arc  not  tithabic,  nor  arc  wild  animals. 
When  jjfopcrty  i.s  inherited  or  donated,  it  is  not  sub- 
jfct  to  the  law  of  tithes,  but  ii^  natural  increase  is. 
There  are  tnmy  exempte<i  from  the  paying  of  tithes: 
fjpiritual  corporations,  the  owners  of  uncultivated 
lands,  those  who  have  acquired  lawful  prescription,  or 
have  obtained  a  legal  renuneiation,  or  received  a  priv- 
ilege from  the  poi)e. 

At  first,  the  titlie  wm  payable  to  the  biijlioi»,  but 
later  the  right  passed  by  common  law  to  parish  priests. 
Abuses  soon  crept  in.  The  right  to  receive  tithes  was 
granted  to  princes  and  nobles,  even  hereditarily,  by 
ecclesiastics  in  return  for  protection  or  eminent  ser- 
vices, and  this  species  of  impropriation  became  so  in- 
tolerable that  the  Third  CVmneil  of  the  Lateran  (1179) 
decreed  that  no  alienation  of  tith^  to  laymen  was  per- 
missible without  the  consent  of  the  pope.  In  the 
time  of  Qregon  VIII,  a  so-called  Saladin  titho  was 
institated,  whion  was  payable  by  all  who  did  not  take 
part  personally  in  the  crusade  to  rcrover  the  Holy 
Land.  .\t  the  present  time,  in  most  eountrips  where 
some  species  of  tithes  still  exist,  as  in  Knuland  (for  the 
Established  Church),  in  Austria,  and  Gcnnany,  the 
pa}rment  has  been  changed  into  a  icnt-charge.  In 
Eogliflh-qieaking  countries  generally,  aa  far  as  Catho- 
liea  are  eoneemM,  the  clergy  receive  no  tithea.  Aa  a 
consPHuenre,  nthr  r  mr  ms  have  had  to  be  adoptwl  to 
support  the  el(  r^v  and  muntain  the  eccle«ia.stical  in- 
stitutions (see  Church  Maintknancf.).  ami  to  substi- 
tute other  equivalent  pavnients  in  Ucu  of  tithes. 
Soglift  dttititat.  Canon.,  U.  12)  aaya:  "The  law  of 
titbea  can  never  be  abromted  by  preacription  or  cua- 
tom,  if  the  ministera  of  we  Chuitsh  have  no  suitable 
and  sufficient  provi.=iion  fmm  other  sources;  becatisc 
then  the  natural  and  divine  law,  which  can  neither  be 
abrogated  nor  anli(iuat<'d,  coniniand.s  that  the  titlie 
be  paid."  In  sorne  parts  of  Canada,  the  tithe  ia  Htill 
recognized  by  civil  law,  and  the  Fourth  Council  of 
Quebec  (1868)  declared  that  ita  payment  ia  binding  in 
eonadenoe  on  the  f aithfuL 

Fesrarib,  Bibtiolhtea  canonica.  III  (nr>rn<>,  IS86),  v., 
Dtcxma;  AOD10  and  Arnols,  Tk*  Cath^>hc  Diciinnary  (6th  <rd., 
Nnr  York.  1880).  t.  v.:BBbOm!<.  HiMory  of  TUket  (I>ondon.  1618): 
Bnuui«,<Viymi(LaDdaa«  1723). 

William  H.  W.  Fanninq. 

TitUa  (TiUAMo  VmoMiMf  called,  TrruN),  the 
greatest  of  Venetian  paintera,  b.  at  Pieve  di  Cndore 

(Friuli);  d.  at  Venice,  27  Aug.,  1577.  It  has  alwa}r8 
been  believed  that  at  the  time  of  hift  death  he  wm  a 
centenarian,  and  he  hini.s«'lf  wrote  to  PhiHp  II  in 
1571  that  he  wa^  more  than  ninety-five,  whicn  would 
make  1477  the  year  of  his  birth.  But  there  are  good 
reaaoua  for  believing  that  he  made  himself  out  to  be 
older  than  he  was  and  that  he  was  bom  about  1487, 
that  is  ten  years  later  than  the  generally  a(  eei)l<tl  date. 
Vasari  makes  him  seventy-&even  in  15bG.  Titian 
\M:u]d  therefore  have  died  wlien  he  was  between 
85  and  90  years  old,  which  would  render  more  cred- 
ible the  marvellous  freshness  of  his  later  works  (cf , 
Herbert  Cook,  in  the  "Nineteenth  Centur>'",  Jan., 
1902,  and  "Repertorium  fiir  Kunstwisaenachaft", 
XXV').  'I'he  viperous  health  whieli  the  artist  inlir  r- 
ited  from  his  mountain  race  together  with  a  habit 
of  order,  balance,  and  labour  determined  the  jjredom- 
inant  cnaracteristic  of  hin  art.  No  painter  better 
expressed,  if  not  the  highest  beauty,  at  least  that 
kind  of  neauty  which  hprinp:^  from  the  deep  joy 
of  life,  adorning  it  with  an  imyiression  of  calm,  har- 
mony, and  Herenity.  The  first  Venetian  Sdiwl  had 
already  proved  itself  capable  of  expressing  these 
aentimenta.  Titian  was  to  give  them  a  still  freer 
and  fuller  expreaaion  with  an  external  oharro  and  a 
ma^  of  eolonring  wbioh  haa  aoraetimea  taiaed  the 
question  whether  he  is  not  tbe  greatest  and  most 
complete  of  all  painters. 
At  tbe  agp  of  ten  Titian  was  bnugltt  to  Venice 
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and  placed  by  his  brother  with  the  celebrated  moatt- 

ci.st,  Seba.stian  Zuccato,  but  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
years  he  entered  the  studio  of  the  aged  pamlcr  (Gio- 
vanni Bi-llini,  at  that  time  the  most  noted  artist  in 
the  city.    There  bo  found  a  group  of  ^roung  men 
about  his  own  age,  WTTKW^  them  Giovanni  Palms  da 
Serinalta,  Lorenzo  Lotto,  'and  Sebastiano  Luctaoi, 
who  were  all  to  become  renowned.    The  fomnoA 
of  these  innovators  and  their  master  was  Giorgio  dm 
CasuU'ranco,  liickaaiued  (Jiorgione.  With  biro  Titian 
formed  a  friendship  of  which  all  his  early  works  bore 
traces,  so  much  so  that  at  this  period  it  difEruU 
to  distinguish  the  young  master  of  Obdorc  from  iiim 
of  Castelfranco.   The  earliest  known  work  of  Titian, 
the  Uttle  "Ecce  Homo"  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco. 
was  long  regarded  a^  tlie  work  of  Giorpiono.  Ana 
the  same  confusion  or  uiieerLaiuty  Ls  cxmnect*!*!  with 
more  than  one  of  the  "Sacred  Corjver.vaiions",  in 
which  several  holy  persons  (generally  three  or  four) 
appetu-  at  half  length  in  sweet  and  familiar  anoeiap 
tion  with  the  Blessed  Virgin.    The  two  yoTing  niastere 
were  likewise  recognized  as  the  two  leacU  r.s  of  their 
new  school  of  Artf  vunicrtm,  tliat  is  of  painting  made 
more  flexible,  freed  from  symmetrj'  aoa  tbe  remnants 
of  hieratic  cutivent  ions  .ntill  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Giovanni  Bellini.  Together  ther  executed  in 
1608  the  freaooee  of  the  Fondaoo  dei  Tedeeehi,  wliich 
have  unfortunately  disajipeared  and  wlilr  Vi  were  to 
Venice  what  the  eartoc^is  of  I^eonardo  and  Mieti*  l- 
anjielo  at  the  Sip;nior}  were  to  the  Florentine  ."^ihtK.!. 
That  of  Giorgione  and  Titian  is  known  tu  ns  in  part 
through  the  engraving  of  Fontana.    An  idea  of 
Titian's  talent  in  f  reaoo  may  be  gained  firom  tboae  he 
painted,  tnlStl,at  Paduainthe  Cannelit«  ehurefa  and 
in  the  Sr  uola  del  Santo,  some  of  which  have  lw-<ni  pre- 
served, amonn  them  the"  Me*tinKattheGoldeii('.  ate", 
and  t  l)r(>e  seeiK's  from  ilielif(M>f  St.  Anthony  c-f  Padua, 
the  "Murder  of  a  Young  Woman  by  Her  Yiu^ibaiid", 
"A  Child  Testifying  to  Its  Mother's  Innocence^", 
and  "Tbe  Saint  Healing  the  Young  Man  with  a 
Broken  Umb."  The  arranfcemmt  and  feeling  are 
not  the  chief  merits  ol  these  htst -named  works,  b  .t 
the  beauty  of  the  t_v]K»9,  the  graee  of  the  female 
fiKure.s,  the  eluirm  of  the  huids'-apes,  and  particularlv 
the  enchantment  of  the  colouring  must  fomever  rana 
these  f  rescoea  With  tbe  moat  valuable  woriEB  of  Titian's 
youth. 

Among  the  relipous  paintings  of  this  period  may  be 
m(  ntioned  that  of  Antwerp,  "The  Doge  PciMuro  pre- 
sented to  St.  Peter  by  Alexander  VI"  (1508),  and  the 
beautiful  "St.  Mark  surrounded  by  Sts.  Cosmas  aod 
Damian,  Sebastian  and  Hoern"  f Venice,  S.  Maria 
deila  Salute,  c.  1511).  Ahead v  the  young  master 
was  in  posaeasion  of  hia  type  of  Virgins  with  powerful 
shoulders  and  somewhat  rounded  countenances,  and 
in  particular  he  had  elaV)orati  <l  an  extremely  refined 
type  of  Christ,  the  most  bf»autii'ul  example  of  which  is 
the  wonderful  Christ  of  "The  Tribute  Money",  at 
Dresden,  a  face  whoee  delicacy,  spirituaUty,  mkI  moral 
charm  have  never  been  aurpamra  by  any  other  School. 
From  the  same  ■period  Rerms  tn  date  the  "Triumph  of 
Faith",  asiibjeet  borrowinl  from  Savonarola's  famous 
treatise,  "The  Triumph  of  the  Ooss",  and  treated 
with  a  magnificent  fire  in  the  »4pirit  of  Manlegna'e 
cartoons  and  Dtirer's  prints  of  the  "Triumph  of 
Maximilian"  (ef.  Male.  "L'art  r^Ugiew  en  France  k 
h  fin  du  moyen  ftge",  I90A,  296  sqq.).  These  fwhits 
Were  executed  by  ;\ndreani  But  whnt  ma>'  l>r-  ealli^ 
the  most  erduriiiR  works  of  Titian's  youth  are  the 
profane  and  indeterminatelv  alleporical  ones  w}io«ie 
unmatched  poetry  of  form  and  colouring  breathe  so 
deep  a  \oiy  of  Kvinf^  that  it  borders  on  melancholy. 
Such  for  example  is  tbe  charming  picture  of  the 
"Three  Ages",  in  the  EUesmere  Oiulery;  such 
cially  is  the  mafJlerfiieee  in  the  Cassino  Borghe<5»», 
"Profane  and  Sacred  Love",  whose  meaning  has 
never  been  aueoeaafuDty  penetcatMl  (ef.  Olga  via 
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GCTHtfcldt,  "Venus  und  Violante"  in  "Monatsheft 
fUr  Kunfitwissenschaft",  Oct.,  1910),  but  which  none 
the  leas  remains  by  the  contrast  of  its  two  figures,  the 
splendour  of  the  motif,  the  depth  of  the  landscape,  the 
rnythm  and  mystery  of  the  com])o»ition  one  of  the 
inipcriKhal)le  ch'gies  of  all  paintings  and  which  even 
Giorgione  does  not  equal  in  his  "Conc<>rt". 

Giorgioncdied  in  1511  and  the  aged  Bellini  in  1515, 
leaving  Titian  after  the  production  of  such  master- 
pieces without  a  rival  in  the  Venetian  School.  For 
sixty  years  he  was  to  be  the  absolute  and  undisputcnl 
head,  the  official  master,  and  as  it  were'  the  painter 
laureate  of  the  Republic  Sercnissimc.  As  early  as 
1516  he  8ucceede<l  his  old  master  Bellini  as  the  pen- 
sioner of  the  Senate.  Fifteen  years  later  began  the 
relations  with  Charles  V,  Francis  I,  Alfonso  and  Isa- 
bella d'Este,  the  Houses  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  which 
made  him  the  first  of  the  princely  painters  of  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  one  whose 
position  was  mo.st  international 
and  moat  glorious  of  all.  How- 
ever he  rarely  left  Venice. 
Married  to  a  tenderly  loved 
wife,  solidly  established  in  hie 
habits  of  work,  and  like  all 
Venetians  strongly  attached  to 
the  life  of  Venice,  he  regarded 
nothing  as  being  worth  a  sep- 
aration from  his  home,  his  stu- 
dio, or  his  country.  Excejit 
for  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1545, 
and  two  or  three  visits  to  .•Vugs- 
burg  between  1548  and  1551  to 
meet  the  emperor,  he  never  left 
Venice  save  to  return  to 
Cadore.  Even  the  liveliest 
curiosity  regarding  his  art,  the 
ardent  desire  to  learn,  which  to 
the  end  of  his  life  impelled 
him  to  acquire  all  that  he 
could  concerning  art,  as  he  had 
already  devoured  all  the  sub- 
stance of  Bellini  and  (iiorgione, 
could  not  induce  him  to  leave 
his  work  and  his  easel.  Venice 
was  in  this  resjM'ct  a  most  favour- 
able centre,  a  meeting-place  for  artists  from  all  jiarta 
of  the  world,  from  North  and  South,  Oermany  and 
Florence.  Leonardo  da  Vinci  paa.s^'d  tiirough  the 
city  in  1500,  Diirer  staved  there  in  1506,  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo  in  1508,  Michelangelo  in  1529;  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  active  city,  especially  in  books  and 

Erints,  the  permanent  society  of  artists  and  men  of 
?tt^r8,  could  not  leave  Titian  ignorant  of  what  was 
being  done  in  the  world.  No  invention  of  art  was 
unfamiliar  to  him,  and  all  his  life  he  displavod  the 
same  eagerness  to  enrich  his  style  with  new  elements, 
the  same  consuming  anxiety  for  perfection. 

During  this  |)eri<Hl  (1516-30)  which  may  be  called 
the  period  of  his  bloom  and  maturity,  the  artist  freed 
himself  from  the  traditions  of  his  youth,  undertook  a 
cla.ss  of  more  complex  subjects  and  for  the  first  time 
attempted  the  monumental  style.  His  most  note- 
worthy work  in  this  style,  the  "Assumption"  of  the 
Church  of  the  Frari  (1518),  now  in  the  Academy  of 
Venice,  is  not,  despite  its  celebrity,  a  very  decided 
work.  In  more  than  one  sen.se  it  is  one  of  his  coldest 
productions.  The  .solution  of  the  problem  attempted 
— that  of  uniting  in  the  same  composition  two  or  three 
scenes  superimposed  on  different  levels,  earth  and 
heaven,  the  temporal  and  the  infinite — was  continued 
in  a  series  of  wrirks  such  jis  the  retjible  of  San  Dome- 
nico  at  ;\ncona  (1520),  the  retable  of  Bre.s<'ia  (1522), 
the  retable  of  San  Niccolo  (1523,  at  the  Vatican),  each 
time  attaining  to  a  higher  and  more  perfect  concep- 
tion, finally  reaching  an  unsurpassable  formula  in  the 
Pesaro  ratable,  (1526),  in  the  Church  of  the  Frari  at 
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Venice.  This  perhaps  is  his  most  perfect  and  rnoet 
studied  work,  whose  patiently  developed  plan  is  set 
forth  with  supreme  display  of  order  and  freedom,  of 
originality  and  style.  Here  Titian  gave  a  new  con- 
ception of  the  traditional  groups  of  donors  and  holy 
persons  moving  in  aerial  space,  the  plans  and 
different  degrees  set  in  an  architectural  framework. 
To  this  period  belongs  a  still  more  extraordinary 
work,  "The  Death  of  St.  Peter  of  Verona'' 
(1530),  formerly  in  the  Dominican  Church  of  S.  Zani- 
polo,  and  destroyed  by  an  Austrian  shell  in  1867. 
There  now  exist  only  copies  of  this  sublime  picture 
(there  is  an  excellent  one  at  Paris  in  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts).  The  association  of  the  landscape  with 
a  scene  of  murder — a  rapidly  brutal  scene  of  slaying, 
a  cry  rising  above  the  old  oak-trees,  a  Dominican 
escaping  the  ambush,  and  over  all  the  shudder  and 
Btir  of  the  dark  branches — this  is  all,  but  never  per- 
haps has  tragedy  more  swift, 
startling,  and  pathetic  been  de- 
nicted  even  by  Tintoretto  or 
Delacroix. 

The  artist  continued  simul- 
taneously his  series  of  small 
Madonnas  which  he  treated 
more  and  more  ami<l  beautiful 
landsca})es  in  the  manner  of 
genre  pictures  or  poetic  pas- 
torals, the  "Virgin  with  the 
Ralibit"  in  the  Louvre  being 
the  finished  t^-pe  of  these  pic- 
tures. Another  marvellous 
work  of  the  same  period,  also  in 
the  Louvre,  is  the  "Entomb- 
ment", surpassing  all  that  has 
lieen  done  on  1  he  same  subject. 
This  was  likewise  the  period  of 
the  exquisite  mythological 
scenes,  such  as  the  famous 
"Bacchanals"  of  Madrid,  and 
the  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  of 
Ixindon,  perhaps  the  most  bril- 
liant productions  of  the  neo- 
pagan  culture  or  "Alexandrian- 
ism"  of  the  Renaissance,  many 
limes  imitated  but  never  sur- 
paase<l  even  by  Rubens  himself.  Finally  this  was  the 
period  of  jierfect  mastery  when  the  artist  composed 
the  half-length  figures  and  busts  of  young  women,  such 
as  "Flora"  of  the  Uffizi,  or  "The  Young  Woman  at 
Her  Toilet"  in  the  Lou\Te  (also  called,  without  reason. 
"Laura  de  Dianti"  or  "The  Mi-stress  of  Titian"),  and 
which  will  always  remain  the  ideal  image  of  harmo- 
nious beaut  V  and  the  grace  of  life  at  one  of  the  periods 
which  best  knew  the  happiness  of  existence. 

During  the  subsequent  period  (1530-50),  as  was 
foreshadowed  by  his  "Mart>Tdom  of  St.  Peter", 
Titian  devoted  himself  more  and  more  to  the  dra- 
matic stvle.  From  this  time  date  his  historical 
scenes,  o(  which  unhappily  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  the 
moat  characteristic  having  bi-en  much  injured  or 
destroyetl;  thus  the  "Battle  of  Cadore",  the  artist's 
greatest  effort  to  master  movement  and  to  express 
even  tumult,  his  most  violent  attempt  to  go  out  of 
himself  and  achieve  the  heroic,  wherein  he  rivals  the 
"War  of  Pisa",  "The  Battle  of  Anghiari",  and  the 
"Battle  of  Constantine",  perished  in  1577,  the  year 
of  Titian's  death,  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  all  the 
old  pictures  adorning  the  Doge's  Palace.  There  is 
extant  only  a  poor,  incomplete  copy  at  the  Uffizi,  and 
a  mediocre  engraving  by  Fontana.  In  like  manner 
the  "Speech  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto"  (Madrid, 
1541)  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire.  But  this  por- 
tion of  the  master's  work  is  adequately  represented 
by  the  "Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin'  (Venice, 
1539),  one  of  his  most  nopular  canvases,  and  by  the 
great  "Ecce  Homo"  (Vienna,  1541),  one  of  the  oiost 
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pathetic  and  lifc-hke  of  masterpieces.  The  School  of 
Bologna  and  Rubens  (Miracles  of  St.  Benedict,  St. 
Francis,  etc.)  many  times  borrowed  the  distinguished 
and  magisterial  mise-en-scbne,  the  grand  and  stirring 
effect^  and  these  horses,  soldiers,  lictora,  these  power- 
ful stirrings  of  crowds  at  the  foot  of  a  stairway,  while 
over  all  are  the  light  of  torches  and  the  flapping  of 
banners  against  the  sky,  have  been  often  repeated. 
Leas  successful  were  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola  at 
Sta.  Maria  della  Salute  Death  of  Abel",  "Sacrifice 
of  Abraliam".  "David  and  Goliath").  These  violent 
scenes  viewea  in  persi>pctive  from  below — like  th« 
famous  pendentives  of  the  Sistine  Chapel — were  by 
their  very  nature  in  unfavourable  situations.  They 
were  nevertheless  much  wlmired  and  imitai«-u,  Ru- 
bens among  others  applying  this  system  to  his  fort^ 
ceilings  (the  sketches  only  remain)  of  the  Jesuit 
church  at  Antwerp. 

At  this  time  also,  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Rome,  the 
artist  began  his  series  of  reclining  Vcnu.ses  (the 


flesh-tints  with  the  gold  of  the  hair,  the  delicate  tone 
of  the  linen,  countless  other  beauties  of  detail  merged 
in  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  nothing  obtrudes  itself 
independently."  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate,  even 
briony,  Titian's  splendid  gallerj'  of  portraits;  prince* 
or  doges,  cardinais  or  monks,  artists  or  writers,  no 
other  painter  was  so  succeswful  in  extracting  from  earh 

Ehysiognomy  so  many  traits  at  once  characteristic  and 
cautiful.  Holbein  was  also  indiNndual,  but  how  much 
less  the  artist ;  Van  Dyck  is  perhaps  more  graceful  but 
how  much  more  monotonous  and  affected.  Among 
port  rait -painters  Titian  is  comparable  only  to  the 
greatest,  a  Rembrandt  or  a  VeUlsqueB,  with  the  in- 
terior life  of  the  former,  and  the  clearness,  certainty, 
and  obviousness  of  the  latter.  The  last-named  quali- 
ties are  sufficiently  manif«?sted  in  the  "Paul  111"  of 
Naples,  or  the  sketch  of  the  same  pope  and  his  two 
nephews,  the  "Aretino"  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  the 
"Fleanora  of  Portugal"  (Madrid),  and  the  series  of 
Charles  Fifths  of  the  same  mu.seuni,  the  "Gharlfc 
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"Venus"  of  the  Uffizi,  "Venus  and  Love"  at  the  sanie 
museum,  "\''enu8  and  the  Organ-Player, "  Madrid),  in 
which  must  be  recognized  the  effect  or  the  direct  re- 
flection of  the  impression  produced  on  the  master  bv 
contact  with  ancient  sculpture.  (liorgione  had  al- 
ready dealt  with  the  subject  in  the  splendid  Dresden 

Eicture,  but  here  a  purple  draperj'  substitutofl  for  its 
ackground  of  verdure  was  sumcient  to  change  by  its 
harmonious  colouring  the  whole  meaning  of  the  scene. 
Furthermore  Titian  had  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career  shown  himself  to  be  an  incomparable  portrait- 
painter.  Portraits  like  that  of  Alfonso  d'Este  (Ma- 
drid), of  the  "Unknown  Young  Man"  (Munich),  and 
the  "Man  with  a  Glove"  (Lou\Te)  would  suffice  to 

glace  their  author  in  the  foremost  rank  of  painters, 
lut  a  canvas  like  the  "La  Bella"  (Eleanora  de  Gon- 
saga,  Duchess  of  Urbino,  at  the  Pitti  Palace)  presents 
something  rarer  still.  The  harmony,  blue,  lilac, 
white,  and  gold,  is  from  the  standpoint  of  colour  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  lovely  and  .smiling  character 
of  the  coimtenance.  In  charm  and  magic  the  execu- 
tion surjiasses  even  the  "Flora"  of  the  Uffizi.  "It  is 
such  portraits",  says  Burckhartj  "and  others  of  the 
Bame  order,  such  as  the  '(^atenna  Comaro'  of  the 
Uffizi,  which  sometimes  mislead  modem  painting  espe- 
cially the  French  School."  "Why,"  tie  continues, 
"are  these  eternal  forms,  while  the  modems  rarely  rise 
above  beautiful  sketches  or  studira?  It  is  berau.se  the 
motif  and  the  moment,  the  light,  the  colour,  and  the 
form,  all  were  born  and  grew  at  the  same  time  in 
Titian's  soul,  and  whatever  is  created  in  such  wise  is 
ptemal.    The  voluptuous  pose,  the  harmony  of  the 


V  with  a  Greyhound"  (1533),  and  especially  the 
"Charles  V  at  Muhlenberg"  (1548),  an  enucstrian 
picture  which  as  a  symphony  of  purples  is  pernaps  the 
nej^ut  ultra  of  the  art  of  painting. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  (1550- 
76)  the  artist,  more  and  more  absorbed  in  his  work  w a 

Eortrait-painter  and  al.so  more  self -critical,  unable  to 
e  sati.sfied  and  insatiable  of  {)erfection,  finished  only  a 
few  great  works.  Some  of  his  pictures  he  kept  for  ten 
years  in  his  studio,  never  wearying  of  returning  to 
them  and  retouching  them,  constantly  adding  new  ex- 
pressions at  once  more  refined,  concise,  and  subtle. 
His  palette  lost  the  incomparable  freshness  which 
characterized  the  great  work  of  his  maturity;  the  tone 
became  softened,  the  matter  itself  grew  hea\'ier  and 
more  dense,  there  is  less  variation,  resplendency,  and 
brilliance,  but  in  the  gamut  selected  there  were  never 
more  powerful  notes  nor  bolder  execution.  The  artist 
subjects  to  his  ideas  and  methods  the  simplificatioa 
which  summed  up  the  experiences  of  a  long  life.  For 
each  of  the  problems  which  he  successively  undertook 
he  fumished  a  new  and  more  perfect  formula.  He 
never  again  equalled  the  emotion  and  tragedy  of  th« 
"Crowning  with  Thorns"  (Louvre),  in  the  expression 
of  the  mysterious  and  the  divine  he  never  equalled  the 
poetry  of  the  "Pilgrims  of  Emmaus",  while  in  superb 
and  heroic  brilliancy  he  never  again  executed  any- 
thing more  grand  than  "The  Doge  Grimani  adoring 
Faith"  (Venice,  Doge's  Palace),  or  the  "Trinity",  of 
Madrid.  On  the  other  hand  from  the  standpoint  of 
flesh  tints,  his  most  moving  pictures  are  those  of  his 
old  age,  the  "Dame"  of  Naples  and  of  Madrid,  tbt 
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"  Antiope"  of  the  Louvre,  the  "R^  of  BpTOpa" 
CBoaton.  Gardoer  oollectuw),  etc  He  even  »i- 
templea  problems  of  ehiutMOuro  in  futMtie  Bight 

effects  ("Martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence",  Church  of  the 
Jesuits,  Venice;  "St.  Jeromp,"  Lou\'Te).  In  the  domain 
of  the  real  he  always  remained  equally  stronp.  sure, 
and  master  of  himself;  bis  portraits  of  Philip  II 
CMadrid).  those  of  his  daughter,  Lavinia,  and  toon 
of  himaelf  are  numbered  msqiik  hui  mMtei^eoei. 

80  untn  the  end,  until  that  tragfe  **KetA"  of  the 
Academy  of  Venice,  which  wa.«;  found  incomnlcf  r d  in 
his  studio,  the  agtnl  nia.ster  .strove  indefaiigahly  111  pur- 
suit of  an  ever-changing  idi-al,  or  rather  one  which 
changed  when  he  beUev^  he  had  given  it  full  expres- 
tAaa,   Each  time  a  new  impresrioii,  the  discovery  of 
aa  Mtist  hitherto  unknown  to  him,  revealed  to  hun  a 
new  aspect  of  beauty,  the  great  old  man  unweariedly 
rec<nnmenc(Hi  his  work  and  endeavoured  to  incor- 
porate in  it  the  new  element;*  which  he  had  just  per- 
ceived.   This  it  is  which  gives  to  his  work  as  a  whole 
its  great  significance  and  to  his  very  countenance,  be- 
neath the  health  and  balamoe  of  an  iron  constitution, 
an  air  of  sadness  and  distress  the  like  of  which  is  only 
found  in  Rembrandt's  last  portraita.   Ii;  fact  no  one 
ever  cxpendtHl  such  obstinate  eCfort  in  the  attempt  to 
realize  perfection.    It  is  this  which  gives  to  certain 
parts  of  his  work  a  tense  character,  an  asjK'ct  of  de- 
JibeniteniWj  which  occaaionaUy  causes  an  appearance 
of  eoMneiB.  But  in  the  end  he  is  always  regarded  as 
the  exemplar  and  the  greatest  of  paintov.  "Titian 
is  one  of  those  who  come  closest  to  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity", writes  Delacroix  in  his  "Journal  ',  and  in  a 
note  for  his  " Dictionnaire  des  beaux  arts",  defining 
the  antique  lie  cites  the  work  of  Titian,  and  indeed 
tbera  is  no  other  modem  work  iriuch  shares  so  f  uUy 
with  the  nsiUes  of  the  Fkrtiwnon  the  privilege  <n 
eternally  enchanting  and  moving  us. 

\A»AiU.Lit**  of  CeUbraUd  i'o»ni«r«.«'tc.,  tr.  ForrEB.  ed.  Blaah- 
MimnA  rtHBfciM(N«wYaifc,l89e);R»>OLn.  MtratyiU  dtU'mrU, 
I  (VmSet  IMS).  185  km.;  MaSb,  D«a  'imibuiant  pOfortejf 
dfir  tfctUenm  atUe  optrt  ae  Titiano  (V'f-nice,  1878);  Nobtbcotk, 
The  Lift  of  Tuian.  (London,  1S.«)):  CitowB  akd  Cavalcahei.ljc, 
Titian  (London,  1877) ;  L*kkn ►>.thk.  Tt/irn  (in  fol.,  Pari*,  1885); 
BcBCKHAnDT,  (Hcerone,  II  I'lr.-  IS'.iJi,  7:}0  i«i<i-;  Uklachoix, 
Journal  (FAria.  18^3);  K.nai  kki  «,  Tutano  (Bielefi-ld.  IWK)); 
Okonao.  Tigian  (U.  Londoo,  1904);  Titian  dm  Mtitttr  GrmaUit 
in  tSO  AbMdungm  (Stattcwt,  1904);  Wtsbwa,  MoUtm  tfcUten* 
tTautrr/oit  (Paiii,  1807).  MoBStu.  JtaUm  Wglyt  (LondoB. 
1892):  PHiixipa,  n»  MtrUiit  ami  Ultr  Wm*«f  tWm  im  Hit- 

Louis  Onum, 
Tlfl*  fit  OrdimittoB.  See  iojaaammon. 

Xltopolis  (Tmopous),  titular  see,  suffragan  of 
Sdeucia  TrachfiEa  in  Isauria.  I^  Quien  (Oriens 
dirist.,  II,  1023)  mention.s  three  of  its  bishops:  Arte- 
mios  «t  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381;  Mom- 
pnBOS  at  the  Council  of  Chaleedon  in  451^  Domitius  at 
the  Tnjllan  Council  in  692.  The  see  is  mentioned 
in  the  sixth  centtirv  "Notitia  episcopatuum "  of  An- 
tioch  (Echos  ilOrinit,  X,  11,5).  About  7.T2  th<> 
ecclesiastical  Province  of  Isauria  was  annexefl  to  the 
Ptttriarchate  of  Constantinople  and  henceforth  Titi- 
opolis  figures  in  the  "Notiti*  episoopatuum"  of  that 
Chureh,  as  it  does  aim  about  WO  in  that  of  Leo  the 
Wise  fCelzer,  "Ungcdnickte  .  .  .  Texfe  der  Notitiae 
episcopatuum",  5o7),  and  about  9M)  in  that  of  Con- 
stant in<-  Porphyrogenitus  ("G«>orgii  C>prii  Descriptio 
orbis  roniani",  ed.  Oelzer,  76).  The  town  is  men- 
tioned bv  "Hicroclia  SjTiecdemus",  ed.  Burckhardt, 
87,  by  (jeorge  of  Cyiwus,  42,  and  bgr  Constantine 
Povphyrogemtus  '*De  thenl.'^  36,  as  one  of  the  dtim 
of  the  Isaurian  Decapolis.   Its  ezaot  ^  ImalcuMni. 

RaMBAT,  Alia  Minor  (London.  1880),  870. 

S.  YuuA. 

Titular  BUbap,  See  Bi>hio»;  In  PiBrmm  Iii- 

riDEU0M. 

Titulua.  In  pagan  times  tiltdua  signified  an  in- 
nriptioa  on  stone,  and  later  the  stone  wiiioh  mariced 


the  confines  of  property.  Under  Trajan  it  signified  at 
Rome  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  priests, 
wUdiie  the  gum  of  themeanlng  it  bears  in  its  ecclesias- 

tico-archeological  usaRc.  Raronius  explains  that  a 
cross  sculpture*]  on  a  church  was  the  tituhijs  which 
designated  it  as  belonging  to  Christ,  just  as  imperial 
property  was  indicated  by  the  titulus  fiacalu.  Noth- 
mg  remains  to  establish  with  certainty  where  the  pub- 
Ue  CSbrisyan  edifices  <rf  Rome  before  Constant  ine 
were  situated.  The  earb'est  Christians  assembled  in 
the  halls  of  nrivatf  hoDscs,  and  the.se  oratories  were 
therefore  called  ecclisttr  (li)riie.stic(V.  St.  Paul  men- 
tions thtise  at  Rome  and  Corinth;  in  accordance  with 
the  most  ancient  Roman  traditions,  they  were  thOM 
of  Aquilla  and  Pri.sca  on  the  .\ventine  and  the  Eedetna 
Pvdmtiance  on  the  Viminal.  These  eccUnte  dnmes- 
Ueee  became  the  domua  ecdesitr,  and  later  dmnns  l)n, 
i.  e.  the  dDrniriirum:  :uu\  in  this  last  period  th<  \'  re- 
ceived the  name  from  the  name  of  the  founder 
or  proprietor  who  held  the  proiwrty  in  custO(ly  for  the 
Churcn.  A  populous  Christian  community,  like  that 
of  Rome,  by  the  end  of  the  third  century  must  have 
possessed  a  domun  Dei.  a  social  centre  which  served  as 
church,  bishop's  resiaence,  refectory,  dispensary  of 
charity,  ho.«pice,  tribunal,  aii'l  h(  at  of  the  episcopal 
government,  as  was  the  ca.se  at  Antioch,  Carthage, 
Cirta,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  fourth  eentuy  all  this 
was  located  at  the  Lateran,  in  the  paUbOS  formeriy  be* 
longing  to  Fausta,  daughter  of  Maxirainisnus.  The 
history  of  the  Lateran  begins  with  a.  d.  313  and  the 
most  recent  excavations  there  have  rcveale<l  six  Ro- 
man public  and  private  edifices,  but  no  Christian 
building  earlier  than  Constantine.  According  to  de 
Rossi  the  centre  of  episcopal  administration  befflve 
the  Lataan  was  a  Christian  building  at  San  Loniiao 
in  Damaso,  where  in  the  fourth  century  the  archivee  of 
the  church  were  kept,  and  where  now  the  central 
chancery  {Caru-fUarin  AjK).'i(olica)  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment is  situatc»l. 

According  to  the  Liber  Pontifical  is,  Pope  Fabian 
aboot  250  divided  the  re^ns  of  Rome  among  the 
deaooM^  oreating  ecclesiastiGal  districts.  Probably 
these  dntriets  were  provided  with  an  edifice  whi^ 
w.xs  the  centre  of  administration  and  wrved  that  pt]r- 
p«we  for  several  centuries  after  Constantine,  aitliDuuh 
no  trai  l  s  of  such  buildings  survive.  The  ilinrt,ii,,f 
of  the  seventh  century  hati  nothing  to  do  with  these 
diaoonal  districts.  In  the  fourth  century,  although 
the  domua  Lateranerutia  was  the  chief  Christian  edifioe 
of  tihe  city,  Rome  possessed  several  places  of  assembly 
for  thr>  Christian  community,  which  .\mmianus  Mar- 
wllitnis  calls  ninveiUicula  chrislmnorum.  In  time  the 
unity  of  the  presbyteriuin  wjis  broken  and  other  en  le- 
siasticalgrou^were  created  within  the  city,  similar  to 
the  preeent  city  paridisa  independent  of  one  another 
and  dependent  on  a  common  centre,  under  the  diree 
tion  of  presbyters  permanently  appointed.  To  each 
one  a  b.usilica  wa.s  assigned,  dominicum  domuf  Dd; 
fh<?  presbyters  residcii  near  this  edifice,  which  in  the 
language  of  archseology  Is  calli d  titulus.  Th*-  most 
ancient  text  which  alludes  to  a  titulus  is  the  apology 
of  St.  Athanasius  against  the  Arians  (xx).  The  moat 
ancient  inscription  felatingto  a  titulusgoesback  tOA.B. 
377.  The  Liber  PontifloaDsattributes  the  foundation 
of  the  tituli  to  difTerent  Jogss  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  this  information,  which  swms 
genuine,  is  in  part  confirnird  by  iiiscri[)tions  and  by 
the  names  given  to  the  churches.  The  tiluli  prcshy- 
ierales  therefore  go  back  to  the  peace  of  the  Church: 
they  were  not  founded  all  at  one  time,  but  followed 
the  progress  of  the  Christian  propaganda  among  the 
people  of  Rome.  /\t  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
there  were  twenty-five  tittili;  the  Liber  Pontificalis 
confirms  this  ntnnher  and  attributes  their  foundation 
to  Pope  Evaristus  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  last  titulus  recorde<l  in  the  Liber  is  that  of 
Vsatina  under  Innocent  L  Therq^ovtof  thaCoundl 
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of  Rome  (1  March,  490),  rontains  the  list  of  the  names 
of  the  presbyters  and  their  tituli.  From  this  and 
from  tho  report  of  a  oouneQ  held  by  Gregory  the 
Great  in  595,  we  know  there  were  twenty-five  tituU, 
which  number,  with  few  flactuatimiB,  remained  the 
same  until  about  1120  whon  it  is  pivrn  as  twenty- 
eight.  Three  or  four  of  tho  (Irogonan  tituli  <i(>  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  council  of  A99,  while  the  list 
01  Pope  Symmachus  gives  lU  u  hich  are  not  found  in 
the  council  of  595.  This  in:  .  <  noB  is  explained  by 
estahlinhin^  the  location  and  the  surroundmgs  of  the 
disputed  tituli  and  identifying  the  tituli  of  Pope 
Symmachus  with  those  of  Pope  (iregorj'.  The  titular 
churches  are  all  found  at  a  distance  from  the  classic 
centre  of  the  City,  and  correspond  to  an  epoch  in 
whidk  paganism  preponderated  at  Home.  From  the 
■tudiee  made  ana  from  existing  monuments  it  is  safe 
to  attribute  the  foundation  of  many  t  ituli  to  the  third 
oentur>'  and  of  most  of  them  to  the  fourth. 

After  the  i)rc.sbyteral  tituU  came  the  diaconim; 
these  are  not  found  in  Roman  documents  before  the 
seventh  century.  The  Liber  Pontificalismentions  them 
for  the  fiiBi  time  in  the  life  of  Benedict  II  f684^j. 
Fhm  the  begmiuig  the  rffafloitfa  were  diaritaotoi 
tutions,  nnd  in  a  measm-e  replaced  for  the  Romans 
the  fruiiii  ri/iilio  of  Byzantine  times  and  tlu-  dolt  s  of 
bread  of  the  best  days  of  the  empire.  Thi  y  were 
eitabliahed  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  with  the  matc- 
rid%  or  OB  tin  die  public  edifices  in  a  |>eriod  when 
thflfe  WIS  no  loonr  s  motive  for  building  GhrieUan 
drarohea  Kway  from  the  Fomiii  or  the  Pahithie. 
Under  Pope  Adrian  (772  O'l  their  number  wan  fixed 
at  eighteen.  From  tli<  Ix-^inning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury cardinal  deacons  :i<ioj>i('d  the  names  of  tin  ir 
diaconia:  and  the  number  of  eighteen  was  maintained 
until  the  sixteenth  oentur>-.  Uy  the  twelfth  century 
eMdinel  deMone  ai  well  as  the  preabyteia  had  Ion;; 
ben  dfapettied  htm  personal  aervioe  at  the  tituh, 
ahice  which  time  titulits  of  itself  acquired  ft  meaning 
analogous  to  that  of  the  present  time. 

Ddcbbuib,  L«*  tiirtt  prttbyttmux  in  Mflanffea  d'arehMogi$  tt 
drkuloir*.  VII  (1887);  Jordan-HOiain.  TopograA*  <i«r  SlaiU  Rom 
(Berlin.  1007):  Ghisam.  Rom  Mm  Atugang  dir  onlUwi  WtU 
(Pi«ibun(,  1901);  MAKrrrcai,  JWSimwIi  m  art^teiovia  eriatiana 

(2biI  wJition,  Romr,  190.S1:  ArmkLUNI,  Ltiioni  rli  arehfoUnjin 
(KfiHif.  lSf»Hi;  KKAt'«  in  Hfiiteneykiopitdie  drr  chnttlirhrti  Atl"-- 
IkUmfr  (Frriburg.  l.S80-l!isn),  h.  v.  AlUIGI  COSSIO. 

TltOB.  Bishop  of  Bostra.  b.  about  362-371.  Sozo- 
Mtt  (Hut.  eccl.,  Ill,  xiv)  names  Titus  among  the 
neat  men  of  the  time  of  Ckinstantius;  he  also  tells 
(op.  cit.,  V,  xv)  of  a  mean  trick  played  upon  Titus 

by  Julian  tiic  A[)ostate.  It  was  i  \]m  etc*!  that  the 
re-establishnunt  of  paganism  would  occjision  riots 
in  Bostra  as  it  had  elsewhere.  Julian  wrote  to  Titus 
that  he  would  hold  him  and  the  clergy  res|x>n8ible 
for  an;y  outbreak.  Titus  replied  that  though  the 
ChristuuiB  were  equal  in  numW  to  the  PMMW  th^jr 
would  obey  him  and  keep  quiet.  Julian  then  wrote 
to  the  BostriuiLs  urging  them  to  expel  Titus  because 
he  had  calumniated  them  by  attrihutintc  tlieir  quiet 
conduct  not  to  their  own  ^'imd  ili-i>i»ii  i. >ns  but  to  his 
influence.  According  to  Socrates  (op.  cit..  Ill,  xxv) 
Titos  was  one  of  the  bishops  who  signed  the  Synodal 
Letter,  addressed  to  Jovian  bv  the  Council  held  at 
Antioch  (363),  in  which  the  N  loene  Creed  was  ac- 
cepted, not.  however,  without  a  clau.se  "intende<l 
.somewhat  to  weaken  and  semiari.anize  the  exj)ressifm 
6Moo6<rm"  (Hefele,  "Councils",  II,  p.  2KH:  ANTH.cn.— 
Synods  of  Anlioch).  St.  Jen)me  ( Kp.  bcx)  names  Titua 
among  writers  whose  secular  erudition  is  as  marvel- 
lous as  their  knowledge  of  Scripture;  in  his  "  De  vir. 
ill.",  cii,  he  speaks  of  his  "mighty"  iforten)  books 
again.st  the  Manirhrean  and  nimnnUa  ulin.  lie 
places  his  death  unri(  i  \  .ilens,  (M  the  tumtiullfi  aim 
only  fragments  of  e\i  •<  lical  writings  have  survived. 
These  wow  that  Titus  followed  the  Antiochene 
Sohool  of  Seripture  exe?e.sis  in  keephlfl  to  the  literal 
as  oivoaed  to  the  alleiorioal  interpretatioB.  The 


"(ZIontra  Manirhao.s"  is  the  most  important  work  of 
the  kind  that  has  come  ilown  to  us,  and  its  histoiic 
vahie  is  very  ^p«at  because  of  the  number  of  quot^ 
tions  it  contains  Uxm  Manichgan  writers.  In  one 
passage  TitUB  sesms  to  favour  Onsen's  view  that  the 
pains  of  the  damned  are  not  eternal  (on  this  pwint  see 
esfH-cially  Ceillier,  "IIist<»ire  geni'Tale  des  auteurs 
sacres  et  ecclesijistiques",  VI  p.  .■>!,  who  seems  disposed 
to  acquit  him  of  this  error).  The  work  consists  of 
four  books  of  which  the  fourth  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  third  are  only  extant  in  a  Syriac  translation. 

The  GrMk  and  Byriac  texU  of  the  Contra  Mantek.  wem  pub- 
lished hy  LaOardk  (Berlin,  1859).  Eariier  edition-  of  (hf  f.rt^k 
t^xt  suffer  from  fto  irua-rtion  from  *  work  of  StTapum  owinK  to  the 
misplacf mrnt  of  aleaf  in  thr original codrx.  For  CiKitrn  J/um.  A, 
and  otiicr  writiiiK^  Httritniti  ii  to  Titi  h  -i-<-  Mii;\k  .•m  l  (j m  i amm. 
The  senuiDe  cjtrgctical  frscmeaU  of  tUia  coninicntar>'  were  pub- 
lUMd  bar  BwMsa—iB  Timm.  UiUertudum.  VI.  i  (nev  m- 
iM<  nianewsnsBllniaiw.  MwloayCdu^L^ja^iims).  370-1. 


Titos,  Epiana  «o. 

EnSTLEB  TO. 


See  TiHunii  amd  Tbii% 


Antiqce  Hkad  ok  Ti 
Vatican  Muwuin 


Titus,  Roman  Emperor  79-81.  b.  30  Deo.,  41 ;  d.  13 
S<'pt.,  HI ;  son  of  the  Lniperor  Vespx-ian,  and  from  the 
year  70  Caisar  and  corei^ent ;  fie  w.l^  hiirhly  educated 
and  a  brilliant  poet 
and  orator  in  both 
Latin  and  Greek. 
He  won  tnilitanr' 
fame  in  tlu-  war  in 
tlir  years  G9-70. 
iigainst  the  revf  >!  t  ed 
Jews.  Al  Annl.  7i). 
he  ^ipearea  before 
the  walls  of  Jerusa- 
1cm,  and  conquered 
and  destn>ye(|  the 
city  after  a  sie^ie  of 
five  month.s.  He 
wished  to  preserve 
the  Temple,  but  in 
the  struggle  with 
the  Jews  w  h  n 
rushed  out  of  it  u 
<n](lirr  threw  a 
brand  into  the 
building.  The  siege 
and  talcinK  ^  ^ 
city  were  aeeom- 
panied  by  bar- 
narotis  cnirhies.  The  ne.\t  year  Titus  celebrated  his 
victory  by  a  triumph;  to  increase  the  fame  of  the 
Flavian  dynasty  the  inscription  on  the  triumphal  arch 
representcfl  the  overthrow  of  the  helpless  people  as  an 
heroic  achievement.  The  historical  significance  of 
the  dMtniction  of  the  Jewish  state  is  that  the  Jews 
hAve  since  then  hn  ti  s<  :it  ti  rr  !  imum  foreign  nations. 
As  ruler  Titus  w;us  by  no  means  iH»pul!U";  he  shared  in 
the  voluptuousness  of  the  Ilome  of  that  era,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  acta  of  violence  which  occurred 
during  the  admmistratioii  of  his  father.  Coose- 
ouently  an  evil  reign  was  expected.  However,  in  the 
snort  period  of  his  independent  authority,  Titus  agree- 
ably disappointcil  t!.iM>  anticipations.  His  noble 
benevolence  was  exiiibiteii  in  the  saying  that  the  day 
was  lost  in  which  he  had  done  no  one  a  kindness;  he 
gained  the  honourable  title  of  "amor  et  deliois  gso- 
eris  homani"  (the  darling  and  admiration  of  the 
human  race).  During  his  reign  Italy  suffered  from 
two  severe  calamities.  On  24  Aug.,  70,  the  celebrated 
eniption  of  Vesuvius  buried  the  eitii-  of  I'iiiiii<.-ii. 
Herculaneum,  and  Stabi.e.  and  some  months  later  a 
fearful  conflagration  did  great  damage  at  Rome.  On 
bath  ocoasiona  Titus  showed  a  fine  humoitarianism. 
His  aetiou  «m  aoi  bee  fanoi  ostentaCiea  and  ieddiig 
after  effeet.  He  died  from  the  effeets  of  his  httuzioae 
life. 
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•18-90:  DoMABVtwBKi.OMciUelte  dtr  rSmitAm  Etitm,  H  (Leip- 

•Mpdra  Oioodoa.  UW-oa),  Is.       Kumsnb  LttiTLUL 

Ttni  (I^m).  titular  see,  suffragan  of  Claudiopolis 
in  HonoriM.  AsoonUiME  to  Stnbo  (542,  545)  the 
town  was  not  nuMrkaUe  sftTs  bb  the  birthplace  of 
PhiletiErus,  foundarof  the  royal  dynaaty  of  Pergamus. 
The  coins  give  Dionysiua  as  the  founder;  in  fact  it  was 
tlie  sit*;  of  a  ttJinple  of  Dionysius  and  one  of  Jupiter. 
Lc  Quien  (Oriens  christ.,  I,  575)  mentions  among  its 
bishops:  Apragmoriius  at  the  Council  of  Ephcsus  in 
431;  Andrew  in  518;  Eugenius  in  536;  Longinua  at  the 
Sixth  General  Council  in  681 ;  Michael  at  the  Seventh 
General  Council  in  7S7;  Constantine  at  the  Eighth 
General  Council  in  8(39  and  author  of  an  account  of 
the  transfer  of  the  relics  of  St.  Euphemia  of  CShalce- 
don  (ActA  SS.,  Sept.,  V,  27^J.  This  see  figures  in 
all  the  "  Notras  episoopatuam'*.  Nov«t  nix  of  Jus- 
tinian  locat<»s  the  town  in  PaphlaKonia.  George 
Pachymcrus  (I,  312)  mentions  Tium  among  the  TW- 
aantine  towns  which  i  -^i  aiM  d  the  ravant-s  of  the  S<'1- 
juks  in  1260.  The  mtHlcm  villugc  of  Filias  stands  on 
the  niiiw  of  the  ancient  Tium,  wliich  included  the  re- 
mains of  ramparts  and  sculptures.  Tbo  viUaceisin 
the  Ansa  of  Kuni^jro  awl  tho  vilayet  of  CasUniouni, 
not  far  from  the  maath  of  the  Filiaa-TohaI,the  Bilbeus. 

BHrni,  Diet,  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Otoo.,  a.  t.;  Bovtkowwi.  IU- 
eherrhf  hutorii/ues  Mur  la  riUe  He  Tium  (Psrilb  ISM)!  MOlUX, 
axl.  OloOT,  Note«  on  Gtograph\  Gruci  mimirWi  L  W6i  CnMBT, 
la  TWvtM  <r.A«M,  IV  (Psra.  im).  637. 

S.  VAILBi. 

WfOli,  Diocese  or  (Tiburtina),  in  the  Province 
of  Rome.  The  city  is  situated  where  the  Anio,  iasu- 
ing  from  the  Sabine  hilh,  leaps  down  from  a  height  of 

nearly  300  feet  anrl  enters  the  Roman  Campagna. 
The  water  iK)wer  of  the  U-autiful  falls,  which  attract 
many  tourists  to  the  city,  is  utilizeil  in  various  indus- 
tries and  supplies  the  electric  cummt  that  lights 
Rome.  The  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  hills  are  cov- 
ered with  oUves,  vineyards,  and  garcicns;  the  most 
•  important  local  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
The  great  civsoade  h:\.-<  »'xisti  <l  only  since'  IS.'?'),  wnon 
the  Gregorian  tunnel  thmuuli  Monte  Catiilo  wiw  eom- 
pletcd,  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  waters  of  the  Anio 
sufficient  to  preser\'e  the  city  fn)ni  inundation.  The 
"Grotto  of  Neptune"  .011(1  ilw  "Cascatelle"  are  an- 
cient. There  are  ruins  of  two  old  temples,  one  of  Her- 
cules Saxanus,  commonly  called  "of  the  Sybil",  the 
other  of  Tiburtus,  both  overlooking  the  groat  cascade. 
Ne.or  the  Koman  gate  is  the  "Tempio  della  Tosse". 
Among  the  more  important  chtirches  are  the  cathe- 
dral^ t£e  Gesii,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  S.  Maria  degli 
OHn,  containing  interesting  fifteonth-oentuiy  firw> 
coes;  also  S.  Maria  di  Quintiliolo,  built  on  the  ruins  of 
the  villa  of  Quintilius  Varus.  In  the  environs  are 
many  ruins  of  ancient  villas,  the  largest  being  the 
famous  construction  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  which 
comprised  a  villa,  portico,  theatre,  gardens,  baths, 
libraiy,  ete.,  and  covered  173  acres  of  ground.  Many 
of  tlie  traMiNB  of  the  Vatieaa  Museum  were  dis- 
covered  here.  The  most  not.able  of  the  modem  ^'^l!a3 
are  the  Villa  d'Esle,  ('r«H't<'d  by  Pirro  T.igorio  for 
Cardinal  T[)|JoIit<)  ii'E-^f<'  (l.^>49),  and  deconiied  witlj 
frescoes  by  Zuccaro;  at  present  it  Ix^longs  to  the  Arch- 
duke FVans  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 

According  to  seme  of  the  ancient  writers.  Tiyoli  waa 
founded  by  the  Sieult;  aeeordtngtootherSfWaeolony 
of  .Argives.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Roman  nisfor>'  in 
493,  as  included  in  the  alliance  against  the  Volscian.s, 
but  in  361  it  .«i(le<l  with  the  Gauls  aguinsl  RmiK  : 
tlKiu^  twice  conquered,  it  shortly  afterwards  (Ii39) 
•nieditself  with  Pncneste  (Palostnna) ;  for  some  time 
it  was  in  the  Confederation  and  in  the  Social  War  be- 
came a  municipium.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Belisarius  in  the  Gotliir  War,  but  almost  (hsitroyed  by 
Totila  in  a.  d.  340.  After  the  Lombard  invasion  it 
I  in  the  poivw  of  tiie  Bysantinee  and  formed  part  of 


the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  It  had  a  count,  repre- 
8<niting  the  emperor.  In  916  Pope  John  X  won  a 
memorable  victory  there  over  the  Saracens.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  it  rebelled  at  times  agjunst  the  popes, 
under  Henry  IV  and  V,  and  figfthurt  Innocent  II;  at 
other  times  it  fought  agatoet  the  Roman  rebels,  as 
under  Eugene  III  and  Adrian  IV.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Senate  of  Ronie  succeeded  (under  Inno- 
cent IV)  in  imiX)sinK  a  tribute  on  the  city,  and  arro- 
gated to  itself  the  right  of  appointing  a  count  to  gov- 
ern it  in  conjunction  with  the  local  consuls.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  it  aided  with  the  Guelphs  and 
strongly  supported  Urban  VI  against  Clement  VII. 
Kmg  Ladisfau.s  was  twice,  and  Utter  firaccio  da  Mon- 
tone  once,  rcpuL-ied  from  the  city.  But  its  strength 
was  undernuncd  by  internal  faction.s,  in  consequence 
of  which  Pius  II  constructed  the  fortress  which  still 
eadats.  Alexander  VI  withdrew  it  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Roman  Senate.  In  1527  it  was  sacked  by 
bands  ctf  the  supporters  of  the  emperor  and  the 
Colonna,  important  archives  being  de.'^troyed  during 
the  attack.  In  1547  it  was  a^^  occupied  by  the 
Duke  of  Alba  in  a  WW  againit  FBul  IV,  and  in  1744 
by  the  .Vustriiins. 

Tivoli  i.H  the  birthplace  of  St.  Severinus  (sixth  een- 
tury)r  ^  Popes  Sun^Jicius  and  John  IX.  also  of  the 
painter  and  musician  uolla.  The  Church  of  Tivoli 
counts  many  martyr.«,  among  them  St.  Cetuliu.«,  St. 
Syraphoro.sji  with  her  seven  son.s,  martVTed  in  the  days 
of  Hadrian;  at  a  later  period  a  basilica  was  erected 
over  the  place  of  their  martyrdom.  Other  martyrs 
were  Vinccntius,  Majorius,  and  Gencrosus.  The  dea- 
con St.  Cletus  was  later  confounded  with  the  pope  of 
that  name,  really  St.  Anacletus.  The  first  known 
bi.shop  was  C^andidus  (465);  among  his  .successors 
were:  Gualterus  (1000),  under  whom  the  feast  of  St. 
Lawrence,  j)atron  of  the  city,  was  instituted;  Otto 
(1148),  during  whose  ei)iscopacv  Eugene  FV  died  at 
Tivoli;  Giovanni  da  Gabenna  O.P.  (1337),  who  died 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity;  Filippo  de'  Rufini.  O.P. 
(1367),  sent  by  the  Romans  to  Cfregory  IX  to  mduce 
him  to  return  to  Rome;  Fra  Lorenzo,  O.M.  (1450),  re- 
former of  the  clergy;  C;irdinal  Giulio  Homa  (1634), 
restorer  of  the  cathedral  and  founder  of  the  seminary; 
Cardinal  Marcello  di  Santacroce  (1652),  who  com- 
pleted the  work  of  his  predecessor;  Gr<^orio  Bamaba 
Chiaramonti  (1782),  afterwards  Pius  Vll.  The  dio- 
cese is  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  In  the 
process  of  coiu  entratinp  the  Itahan  seminaries  the 
cour.st!  of  tln-ologj'  at  Tivoli  was  suppressed.  There 
are :  42  parishes ;  40,(XX)  inhabitants;  60  secular  and  35 
regular  priests;  11  convents  of  male  religiouBandOof 
aifltera;  1  eollMe  for  boys,  and  1  for  girls. 

CAmum,  a  ehimt  fHaUai  VioLk,  Aona  <ft  TitoU  (Boom, 
1796):  Bamu.  ffipirtB  Mb  Mmm  dt  ThoK  (Rome.  1880). 

U.  Benioni. 

Tlaxcala  (Tlaxc.^lensis),  a  former  diocese  of  the 
colony  of  New  Spain.  It  was  the  fifth  diocese  es-' 
tabliabed  in  the  Americas  by  fwder  of  seniority;  the 
seeottd  establtsbed  in  Mexieo  (the  first  in  title  being 
YuratAn);  and  the  first  diocese  of  the  colony  of  New 
Sy)ain  with  an  acting  bif^liop.  Fray  JuliAn  Carets, 
Dominican,  nominated  by  Clement  VII,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Charles  V.  .\t  first  Fray  Gartt^s  was  only 
presented  as  Bishop  of  Yueatibi;  the  royal  provision 
of  Charles  V  resds:  "We  present  you  (Rev.  Father 
JnIMn  Ckoefe)  to  the  Btshoprie  of  Yneatan  and  Santa 
Marfa  de  los  Remedio.s",  nut,  as  the  territory  dis- 
covered and  conquered  bv  Hernando  Cortes  became 
hi  tter  known.  Clement  Vll  in  the  document  sent  to 
Bishop  Garce.s  in  1525  says:  "We  grant  you  and  the 
bishops  who  shall  succeed  you,  that  you  call  your* 
selves  not  bishops  of  Santa  Kifaria  (de  loe  Remedios  or 
of  Yueatfln)  bitt  "TMntxtltUn'  and  of  other  Unds  to 
be  mentioned."  This  document  denotes  the  new 
title  of  the  bishop  but  does  not  determine  it.  Father 
Qwete  Umnlf  m  liia  fiiet  dedaration  enlif^tene  «• 
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by  saying:  "We  choose  the  town  of  Tlaxcnlti  im  the 
scAt  of  our  cathedral  church."  Bishop  Garc<?8  reached 
New  Spain  in  1527  and  took  possession  of  hia  see. 
Subsequently  finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold 
the  choir  office  at  Tlaxcala  because  there  was  no 
cathedral,  but  only  an  altar  covered  with  thatch  work, 
and  as  a  sumptuous  church  with  three  nave„s  had  been 
erected  in  the  new  city  of  Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  the 
bishop  declared  that  the  chapter  should  pass  to  the 
latter  city,  and  transferred  tnither  the  epi.scopal  see 
on  3  OctoDer,  1530.   This  change  was  approved  by 


Tin;  C"atuedkau  Pcebla 


royal  warrant  of  0  June,  1543,  and  since  then  the 
bishoi>s  of  the  dioccs*-  have  resided  in  Pucbla. 

Altnough  the  oflirial  title  of  the  diocese  was  "of 
Tlaxcala  orde  Fuehla  tie  li>s  Anaeles,  it  was  not  until 
11  Augtist,  1903,  that  the  ancient  See  of  Tlaxcala 
(Angcloimlilarta)  was  made  an  archhi.shopric  under 
the  name  of  Puebia  de  los  Angcl«>s,  and  the  name  of 
Tlaxcala  was  suppresscnl.  The  original  limits  of  the 
Dioc«>8e  of  Puebia  (Tlaxcala)  comprise*!  the  present 
states  of  Puebia,  Tlaxcala,  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco. 
.  Hidalgo,  and  Guerrero.  As  new  dif)ce.set<  were  erected 
(«ee  Mexico)  its  territory  wan  gradually  rodijce<l  to 
ita  prc*s<'nt  limits,  the  stati-s  of  Puebia  and  Tlaxcala, 
with  the  exce[)tion  of  a  few  parishes  which  belong  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  dioceses  of  Uuajuiipam  and 
Oaxaca.  In  the  first  years  of  iis  foundation  almost 
all  the  churches  and  parLxhes  were  under  the  care 
of  the  regulars,  the  tranciscans  having  important 
convents  at  Tlaxcala,  Huexotzingo,  and  Cbolula. 
In  the  time  of  the  sixth  Bi.shop  of  Puebia,  Diego 
Romano  (1578-1607),  the  churches  began  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  seculars,  and  by  1640-49,  under 
Bishop  Juan  de  Palafox  y  Mendoza,  the  change  was 
finally  accomplished. 

The  ancient  Tlaxcala  was  a  powerful  republic  which 
the  Aztecs  vainly  tried  to  conquer  and  which  waged 
continuous  and  fcn>cious  wars  against  them.  The 
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Indian  hieroglyphic  of  its  name  represents  two  hands 
beating  a  tortilla,  or  com  cake,  which  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  tlaxcallan  ".  In  former  times  this  republic 
was  thickly  populated,  but  epidemics,  emigrations, 
and  the  work  of  constructing  the  canal  of  Xochi»- 
tongo  to  drain  the  valley  of  Mexico  brought  about  the 
almost  entire  extinction  of  the  natives,  re<iucing  them 
to  an  insignificant  number.  In  the  archive**  of  Tlax- 
cala is  a  n)yal  document,  bearing  the  date  of  1539. 
which  orders  that  the  Indians  of  Tlaxcala  be  cxemptea 
from  all  works  of  servitude.  This  prerogative  waa 
conceded  in  return  for  their  services  to  Herniln  Cort<5i 
during  the  conquest.  It  is  doubtful  whether  thia 
order  was  ever  carried  out,  for  a  document  dated 
1G25  states  that  the  city  of  Tlaxcala  contained  300,- 
(XX)  inhabitants  in  the  sixteenth  centurj',  while  only 
7tXX)  remained  when  this  document  was  witten. 
The  city  of  Puebia,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  wa**  founded 
in  1531  by  the  auditor  Juan  de  Salmer6n  and  Fray 
Toribio  de  Motolinia  (see  Motoli.ma).  The  cathe- 
dral of  Puebia,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole 
republic  of  Mexico,  was  finished  by  BLshop  Palafox 
in  1649.  There  are,  counting  colleges  and  parochial 
schools,  about  three  hundred  Catholic  schools  in  the 
archdiocese.  The  Pmtestants  have  ten  colleges. 
The  conciliar  seminary  was  rais^ed  to  the  rank  of  a 
Catholic  university  on  5  August,  1907.  It  has  an 
attendance  of  275  students.  Among  the  notable 
churches  should  be  mentioned  that  of  Nuestra  Seftora 
de  los  Remedios  situated  on  the  top  of  the  P>Tamid 
of  Cholula.  This  pyramid  was  built  by  the  Indiana 
before  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards;  it  measures  177 
feet  in  height  and  1444  feet  on  each  side  of  its  base, 
and  is,  therefore,  larger  than,  although  not  as  high 
as,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egvpt.  The  level  space  on 
the  top,  upon  which  the  cnurch  is  built,  measures 
46.444  sq.  feet. 

iiesicles  the  two  bishops  alwady  mentioned,  other 
notable  on(«  were  the  sucres.sor  of  Bi.shop  Palafox, 
Diego  Osorio  de  Escobar  y  Llamas,  who  was  viceroy 
of  Mexico  in  1664,  and  D.  Pelagio  Antonio  Labastida 
y  Davalos,  who  was  driven  fnwn  his  8<«e  during  the 
reform  era  and  did  not  return  until  1863  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico.  The  present  archbishop,  Ram6n 
Ibarra  y  Gonzdlez,  translated  from  the  Dioceee  of 
Chilapa,  Guerrero,  on  6  July,  1902,  was  preconized 
first  .Archbishop  of  Puebia  in  1903,  and  the  Dioct-se  of 
Huajuiipam  de  I^n,  erected  at  the  same  time,  was 
made  suffragan  to  Puebia.  Tlaxcala  had  in  1910  a 
population  of  2812.  The  town  is  now  silent  and 
desolate.  The  ancient  buildings,  preserved  for  the 
trailitions  which  cling  to  them,  and  the  resident 
Indians  tran.sport  the  visitor  to  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  The  State  of  Tlaxcala  has  an  area  of 
1594  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  (1910)  of  183,805. 

OiLUow.  Apunte*  KiilAricoi  (Mexico.  1889):  Rkcaskhb,  Bl 
primer  obupn  lU  Tlaxcala  (Ntoiico,  18S4);  Vera,  CatetUmo 
gfi>ffnifiro  hi*t6ru-o  tUatHiit\ro  de  la  Iglena  Mextcana  (Ariit^&incca, 
1881);  DoMBNECII,  O'<o0ro/(a  Gen.  Drump.  d*  la  R.  M.  Merita. 

C.\MILLU8  CrIVELU. 

Ties,  titular  see  in  Lycia,  suffragan  of  Myra.  Tlos 
was  one  of  the  six  cities  forming  the  Lycian  con- 
federacy and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  hero 
Tlos,  son  of  Tremilus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(XIV,  665);  Pliny  (V,  28);  IHoIemy  (V,  3,  6);  Ste- 
phanus  Byzant.  (s.  v.;  Hierocles  (6S4,  16).  It  had  ita 
own  coinage.  It  is  to-day  the  village  of  I>»uvar  in 
the  caza  of  Macri,  vilavet  of  SmjTua;  this  village  is 
beautifullv  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  acrop- 
olis, 984  feet  above  the  Xanthus  valley,  surrounded 
by  precipices,  whose  sides  form  inaccessible  walls. 
On  the  northern  side  these  rocks  are  broken  by  hun- 
dreds of  tombs,  some  of  which  bear  inscriptions  men- 
tioning the  people  and  the  "Qtrousia"  or  municipal 
council.  Among  its  mcmumetits  the  princi|>al  is  the 
theatre.    Until  the  thirteenth  century  this  see  ia 
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itkwwd  by  the  "Notitio)  cpiscopatuum "  as  a 
suffragaa  of  Myia.  Le  Quien  ((mens  christ.,  I,  979) 
gives  a  list  of  BTe  known  bi^ops:  Andreas,  at  Chal* 

cedon,  451  (pigncd  in  4')S  tho  IpIUt  of  thr  T^ycian 
bishops  to  Emperor  Leo);  Eustathius  at  C'on-Jtanti- 
noplc,  under  the  patriarch  Menas,  .j3t>  (also  known  by 
Novella  115  of  Jufltinian);  John,  at  the  Council  of 
Trullo,  092;  Constantine,  at  Nice,  787;  Oomtantine, 
at  Constantinople,  879. 

Fkllowm,  Alia  Minor,  237  sqq.;  Idkm,  Lifcia^3'2  aqq.;  Tsxiia, 
Am0  MMHn,  672;  8iiiia«  Diet,  if  Qimk  and  Jtoman  Otagr.  a,  v. 

S.  PAmiDka. 

ToaMo,  GraSBPPE,  priest  and  phvnicist,  h.  at 
Ptanezse,  1719;  d.  at  Padua,  1797.  In  his  fourteenth 
year  he  entered  the  seminary  of  Padua,  in  which  he 
subsequently  taught  mathcniatir.s  ami  Italian  litera- 
ture. While  c<nuuct(Hi  with  the  seminary  he  edited 
the  work.s  of  ( "uililei  (1744),  for  which  he  wrote  jui  hi>- 
preciative  preface  and  critical  notes.  In  1754  he  wa.s 
appointed  pastor  of  Montegalda;  and,  eight  years 
later,  was  called  to  the  chair  of  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Padua.  Toaldo,  like  his  con(enii><)r!i- 
ries,  Divisch  and  Beecaria  (both  priesfsl.  puM'  sjx  rial 
attention  to  the  study  of  atmo.spherir  elcetricity  and 
to  the  meaiLs  of  protecting  buildings  again.st  lightning. 
He  advocated  the  erection  of  lightning-ro<le<,  a(lr>pting 
the  views  of  Franklin  on  their  preventive  and  pn>tcct- 
ivo  action,  rather  than  those  of  the  French  .<enr><)l  le<l 
by  \hh6  Nollet.  His  treatise?  "Delia  maniera  tli 
difcndere  gli  e«Uficii  dal  fulmine"  (1772)  and  his 
pamphlet  "Dei  conduttori  metallici  a  nreservazicuie 
Qegli  ediifici  dal  fulmine"  (1774)  eontrinuted  largely 
to  remove  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  time  against 
the  use  of  the  "wanklinian  rod";  and  through  his 
exertions  lightningHmnductora  were  pluce<I  on  the 
Cathedral  of  Siena,  on  the  tower  of  St.  Mnrk'.s, 
Vi  nice,  on  powder  mag.azines,  and  >liips  of  the  N'ene- 
tian  navy.  Toaldo  was  a  mciubvr  of  many  of  the 
kamed  bodies  of  Europe,  notabfy  of  the  Royal 
Society,  London. 
Ti»AUM^  BitonU  AmK  hoHmti  Uluttri. 

Bjuxthbr  Potamian. 

Toba  Indians,  one  r)f  the  few  still  uneon<|uenHl 
savage  tribes  of  the  v-vvai  Charo  wildcnicssof .'^oulh 
America,  ami  iiotulilc  alikf  fiir  tln  ir  pcr.si.steril  hos- 
tility to  the  white  man  and  for  their  close  res<>niblanre 
in  language,  customs,  and  manner  of  U\ing  to  the 
oelebrated  Abip6n,  among  whom  the  famous  Jesuit 
Ektbrtshoffer  (q.  v.)  laboured  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yrvirs  :i(;<)  Thev  arc  of  fluaycuran  lingui.'itic  t<tock, 
whu  li  iru  hides  also  the  .\biii6n,  Mocovf,  and  a  num- 
Imt  of  other  tribes  of  sitiiiW  pr('<lat()ry  lialti',  an<l 
range,  in  alliance  with  the  Mocovl,  through  tl  e 
forests  and  marshes  of  the  Chaco  region  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Parupiay  Kiver  about  the  lower  Pilco- 
mayo  and  Vennejo,  m  Paraguay  and  north-e.ist  Ar- 
gentina, sometimes  extending  their  forays  westward 
to  the  frontiers  of  Oran  and  Tarija.  They  are  known 
under  various  names,  the  most  eonmion  being  from 
the  Guaranl  Ubai,  signifying  "opposite",  i.  e.  those 
living  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Paragimy  from  the 
GuaranL  Th^  number  now  perhaps  2000  souls. 

Physically  thev  are  tall  and  well-htiilt,  with  fierro 
coiinteuanrc,  and  fntni  Koinif  <nii--i mf ly  barcfiM.'  f]  i- 
soles  of  their  feet  arc  toughened  to  resist  thf>rns  and 
sharp  rooks.  Both  sexes  go  nearly  naked  except  when 
in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  wear  their  hair  long, 
the  men  confining  it  by  means  of  a  band  or  turban. 
On  special  occasions  they  wear  shirts  or  skirts  of  skins 
or  of  woollen  stuff,  of  their  own  weaving,  from  the 
sheep  they  now  possess,  tomtlur  with  h("ad-<lres.«<s, 
Ix'lls,  and  wristlets  of  o.Htri(  h  feathers.  Thev  tattoo 
their  faces  and  upper  bodies  with  vegetable  dye. 
They  Uve  almost  entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing,  but 
laise  a  little  com.  They  have  large  herds  of  horses 
and  are  fine  hamiNii.  The  mm  are  eqieit  in  the 


makhig  of  dttgKiut  canoes  and  fiaii  traps,  while  the 
women  are  expert  potters  and  net  weavers.  Their 
huts  are  simple  structures  of  willow  branches  covered 
with  ^':Ia.ss,  sometirnr>s  large  enouRh  to  have  several 
compart  nunfs.  Their  weapons  are  the  bow,  hince, 
and  woo(l<  1,  <  ]  jli,  besidi>8  which  they  now  have  some 
guns.  They  bury  the  dead,  the  aged  being  sometimes 
killed  by  their  own  children  from  a  feeh'ng  of  pity  for 
their  helplessn  ess.  For  the  saitie  reason,  when  a 
mother  dies  her  infant  is  buried  with  her.  Men  have 
only  one  wife  at  a  time.  There  i  -  m,  lu-ad  chief,  the 
government  resting  principally  with  the  old  men. 
I.ittlf  is  known  of  their  refagion,  which  seems  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  a  special  revermee  for  the  sun  and  the 
rising  moon,  and  the  propitiation  of  a  host  of  invisible 
spirits  which  are  held  resi)onsil)lr  for  sinkm-xM  and 
other  misfortun«<.  In  war  they  are  dist in^uisht  d  for 
thoir  ferocity  and  barbarous  cruelly,  and  are 
dreaded  alike  by  settlers,  travellers,  and  "Christianized 
Indians  througliout  the  whole  northern  Chaco  fron- 
tier. In  1882  th^  mMsaered  an  entire  exploring 
expedition  of  fifteen  men  under  command  of  the 
I'rench  geographer,  Cr^vaux.  In  18.'54,  however,  the 
American  expe^dition  up  the  Paraguay,  under  Captain 
I'aur,  lu  ll!  friendly  intercourse  with  them.  Some 
.special  .studies  of  their  language,  which  is  virtually  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Abip6n,  have  been  made  by  Car- 
riuiza  and  Quevcdo.  An  interesting,  though  stronRly 
anti-religious,  aeeount  of  their  latter-day  condition 
and  habits  is  given  by  the  Italian  engineer,  Pellesehi. 

In  the  early  colonization  jieriod  of  the  eighteenth 
(•••ntury  the  Toba,  with  the  AbiikSn  and  Mocovt,  were 
among  the  most  determined  and  constant  enemies  of 
the  Argent  uie-I'araguayan  settlements  and  mi.ssions, 
and  hardly  a  half  year  ever  paand  without  a  raid  or 
retaliatory  punitive  expedition.  On  one  occasion  six 
hundred  Toba  attacked  DobrizhofTer's  mission,  but 
were  re|K*l!ed  by  the  mi.ssionary  him.self  single-handed 
with  the  aid  of  his  firearms,  of  which  the  savages  were 
in  deadly  terror.  The  missionarj'  received  an  arrow 
woiuid  in  the  encounter.  In  1756  a  number  of  Toba 
and  Mataeo  were  gathered  into  the  Mission  of  San 
Ignacio  de  Ledesma,  on  the  Rio  Grande  tributary  of 
the  Wnm  jo.  where  thev  numbered  (>00  souls  at  the 
time  of  the  (<\puIsion  o?  the  Jesuits  in  17(>7.  Some 
latii  ;iii>  Kil  l  was  made  by  the  Franciscans  to  restore 
the  Chaco  missions,  but  with  the  end  of  Spanish  rule 
the  missions  declined  and  the  Indians  scattered  to  the 
forests.    (See  Mataco  Indians;  Mocovt  Indians.) 

Consult:  Bhintow.  Amtruan  Race  (N«w  York.  1801);  Camuii- 
tA,  Bzpftiitiiir.  al  Charo  AtiHral  (Riipno*  AiTPs,  IHM);  Crarlx- 
voix,  flitl.  tiu  f'lirnnuau  (Pari.H.  IT.'iO;  Ir.  fxiodon,  17rt9);  Do*. 
HUiii^rfi-H,  A<fiutil  ,)/  ihr  Ahinontu  (London.  IS'JlM;  IlKin  vN. 
( 7"  i!'  hiH  l,riit2UiMt,  1  (Madrid,  ISeO);  Loian".  /n-.n;..  m  h 
I'huroffriiphira  del  Oran  Chafo  (Cordova,  173;H);  o'lmBHiVT, 
L'Uamme  Amfricain  (I'aru,  1839):  Page.  La  PUUa,  tk*  Arorntint 
Ctmftdtratim  and  Paraauay  (New  York,  18S9):  Pellxachi, 
/iff*/  Monlht  nn  ihe  Cran  Chaco  (London,  ISSfi);  Qvevedo, 
Imguat  .1  rycn/imm,  hhumn  Abip&n  (Bu«>no«  Ayrps,  I860); 
RccLca.  Thi  I  artk  and  iU  InhaUtmU;  5ou/A  Ammca.  II.  Ama- 

J.\MES  MoONEY. 

Tobias. — We  shall  first  enumerate  the  various 
Biblical  persons  and  then  treat  the  book  of  this  name. 

I.  Pkiisons.  a.— Tobias  (II  Par.,  xvii,  8),  Heb. 
lAhipjahd  "  Vahweh  is  good";  Sept.  T«^*ot,  one  of  the 
l,e\  itcs  wliom  Josaphat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities  of 
Juiia.  Tlie  name  is  omitted^  in  the  Vatican  and 
.Alexandrian  codices,  but  given  in  the  other  inqiortant 
Greek  MSS.  and  the  Vulgate. 

B.— Tobias  (Zach.,  vi,  10),  Heb.  tdbyyOhit,  qsn* 
tihyifAh  which  is  the  reading  also  of  verse  14;  Sept. 
Xpv^ifuitp  fverse  10),  roU  x/^^'Moit  o^fit  (verse  14). 
which  infers  the  r<  :i<Iing  H'lh'ha;  Vnlp.  Tobia;  one  Ol 
the  party  of  .lews  who  came  from  Habvlon  to  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  time  of  Zorobabel,  with  silver  and  gold 
wherewith  to  make  a  crown  for  the  head  of  Jesus, 
son  of  Josedec. 

G.«~Tobia  U  iUr.,  ii,  00),  Heb.  MbyyM,  "  Jah  ia 
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my  good";  Sept.  Tw/j<id  (Vai.),  Tuplat  (Ales.),  the 

same  name  occurring  in  II  Eadr.,  vii,  62,  as  T«|^  and 
in  the  apocryphal  III  Eadr.,  y,  37  as  pundp  (Vat.)  or 

fidp  (Alt^x.),  one  of  the  families  that,  on  their  return 
from  exile,  could  show  no  written  proof  of  their  gene- 
alogy. 

0. — ^Tobias  (II  Eadr.,  ii,  10),  an  Ammonite  who 
together  with  Sanaballat  the  Horonite  opposed  the 
fortification  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemias  (11  Esdr.,  ii, 
I9;iv,  3;vi,  17;  xiii,-J,  8).  He  is  called  "  the  servant " ; 
we  can  only  coniecturc  wliiit  i!iat  nipans.  {'licynr- 
(EncyclotKidia  Biblica,  s.  v.)  think.s  thai  hdlhhl,  wt- 
vant,  m  a  mistake  for  h&  drM,  the  Arab. 

US).— Tobias  (II  Mach.,  iu,  11),  the  father  of 
Hireiuraa. 

(F)  — Tobias  Clob.,  i,  9b  and  paan'w),  tha  aoii  of 

the  following. 

(G)  .— Tobia.s  the  elder,  tlw  chief  ohanwter  Jd  iha 
book  that  bears  his  naooe. 

IL  Book  or  Tobub,  a  oanonieal  book  of  the  Old 
Taatamont. 

A.  Num.— la  Cod.  Alex.,  T«0r;  in 

Vat.,  TuPtlr;  in  Sinaitic,  Tui^«W;  in  Latin  MSS.  Liher 
Tobia,  Liber  Tobit  el  TofetVr,  Liber  utrimque  Tobitr. 
In  the  Vulgate  and  Hebrew  Fanjii  both  Inther  and 
son  have  the  same  name,  Tobiu-s,  tt'iinnjali.  In  other 
texts  and  versions,  the  name  of  !li<  luil  r  varies: 
"any  flood"  is  Jahweh,  in  Heb.  Muntiter;  Tw/»r 
or  Titfidr  m  the  Sept.;  Toouj  or  Tobil,  standing  for 
fdhtih  "Koodnrss"  of  Jahweh,  m  the  Old  Latin. 

B.  Text  and  Versions. — The  original  text,  suppowd 
to  have  been  Hebrew,  is  lost ;  ihi-  rea-soiis  a.ssigned  for 
an  Aramaic  original  warrant  only  a  probable  opinion 
that  an  Aramiue  traadation  imlnwieHd  our  piBeeut 
Greek  veniaaa. 

(1)  Vulgate  ▼ernonfl.--St.  Jercmt  had  not  yet 
!earno<l  .-Vramaii',  wJicn,  with  the  aid  of  a  rabbi  who 
knew  both  Arariiuic  and  Hebrew,  he  made  the  Vul- 
gate version.  The  rabbi  expreH!*e<i  in  He!»n  w  the 
thought  of  the  Aramaic  MSS.  and  St.  Jerome  .straigljt- 
Way  pat  the  mmw  into  Latin.  It  was  the  work  of 
00&  a  dMf  (of.  Fnef.  in  Tobiam).  The  Old  Latin 
eotainlynifliieneed  tbie  hurried  Tenrion.  Hie  Vul- 
gate recension  of  the  Aramaic  version  tells  the  story 
jn  the  third  persfjn  throughout,  as  do  the  .^ramnir  of 
Xi'ubuuer  and  the  two  Hebrew  texts  of  Gasier  (HL 
and  UG),  whereas  all  the  other  l^-xts  make  Tobias 
qpeak  in  tba  fint  person  up  to  lii,  1.5.  The  following 
fjawigwi  Off  iir  in  t  nn  Viilptr  alone:  the  wagging  of  the 
doc's  tail  (xi,  9);  the  eompariaon  of  the  cpatmg  on 
Tobias's  eye  to  the  membrane  of  an  egg  (xi,  14);  the 
wait  of  hiilf  an  hour  while  the  gall  of  the  fish  eflTccted 
its  run'  1  \i,  14) ;  Tobia-s's  closing  of  the  eyes  of  Raguel 
and  Edna  in  death;  also  ii,  12,  18;  ill,  19,  24;  vi,  16-18, 
20,  21;  viii,  4,  5;  il^  12b.  Some  parts  of  the  Vulgate, 
auehaa  the  ooonneiiee  of  Tobias  (vi,  18;  viiL  4),  were 
looked  upon  at  times  as  Christian  interpolations  of 
Jerome  imtil  thev  were  found  in  one  of  Caster's 
Hehrew  texts  (HL).  Lastly,  the  Vuleate  and  HL 
omit  all  mention  of  .\hikhar;  Achior  of  Vulg.,  xi,  20^ 
is  probably  an  addition  to  t  he  text. 

(ti  Aramaic  VeniODfi.  -Besides  the  Aramaic  ver- 
liin  need  by  Jerame  and  now  loet,  there  is  the  extant 
Animuo  toit  reoently  found  in  an  Aramaic  commen- 
tary on  nenesi'<,  "Midrash  Bereshif  Rabba".  The 
writing  of  this  niidra.-^h  is  fifteenth-century  work;  it 
contain.s  the  Book  of  Tobias  as  a  haggadn  on  tlie 
promise  Jacob  makes  to  pve  tithes  to  God  ((len., 
xxviii,  22).  Neubauer  edited  the  text,  "The  Book 
of  Tobit,  a  Qialdce  Text  from  a  unigue  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library"  (Oxford,  1S7S).  He  thinks  that 
it  is  a  briefer  form  of  Jerome's  Aramaie  tai^  This 
is  not  Hkely.  The  language  is  at  times  a  trans- 
h'l  tafion  of  Greek  an.)  ^ives  eviiicnce  of  being  a  t  rans- 
lation  of  one  or  other  of  the  Greek  texts.  It  agrees 
with  the  Vulgate  in  that  from  the  outset  the  Uue  of 
Tobias  ia  toU  in  the  thizd  pamm;  othsnme  it  ia 


f^oKt  to  Codes  Tiilleamia  and  doav  atill  to  Cod. 

Sinaiticus. 

(3)  Greek  Versions. — There  are  three  Greek  recen- 
sions of  Tobias.  We  shall  refer  to  them  by  the  num- 
IxTS  given  to  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic  codices  in 
ViRouroux,  "La  sainte  bible  polyglotte".  III  (Paris, 
19U2).  (a)  AB,  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  (6fth 
century)  and  Vatican  (fiMirth  eentanr)  codices.  This  . 
recension  is  found  in  many  other  roaices  of  the  Greek 
text,  has  been  u.sed  for  wnturies  by  the  Greek  Church, 

is  incori)orated  into  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  and  has  been  translated  into  Armenian  as  the 
authentic  text  of  that  rite.  AB  is  preferred  to  the 
Sinaitic  recension  by  N^eke,  Griinm.  and  others, 
and  yet  rated  by  Nestle,  Evrald,  and  Harris  as  a 
compendium  rather  than  as  a  version  of  the  entire 
original  text.  It  condenses  Edna's  prayer  (x,  13), 
omits  the  bles.sing  of  Gabael  (ix,  6),  and  has  thre*>  or 
four  unique  rcadlnffi  (iii,  16;  xiv,  8,  10;  xi,  8).  (b) 
K,  the  text  of  the  Snaitie  (fourth-centmy)  Codex.— 
Ita  style  is  veiy  mudi  more  diffuse  than  that  of  AB, 
wbieh  seema  to  bave  omitted  of  set  putpooe  many 

vrlxoi  of  X  —of.  ii,  12,  "on  the  seventh  of  Dustros 
she  cut  the  wd>  ;  v,  3,  t)ie  incident  of  the  bond 
divided  into  two  parts,  (nu  for  Tobias  and  the  other 
for  Raguel;  v,  b,  tne  long  conversation  between  Raph- 
ael and  young  Tobias;  vi,  8:  x,  10;  xii,  8,  etc.  K  omits 
iv,  7-19,  and  xiu,  6b-9,  of  AB.  (c)  The  Text  of  Co- 
dices 44, 106, 107  for  vi,  O-nO,  8.— The  first  portioD 
(i,  1-vi,  S)  .and  the  last  (xiii,  9  to  end)  are  identical  \\'ith 
AB;  the  remainder  so<nns  to  be  an  attempt  at  a  Ixf  ter 
A'<Tsion  of  the  original  text.  Independent  work  is 
shown  by  vi,  9,  to  vii,  17;  viii,  1,  to  xii,  6,  is  very  dose 
to  the  Svriae  and  nearer  to  K  than  to  AB;  xii,  1-  xiii, 
8  Il  ls  mil  ill  II  each  text  in  various  anail  details.  Die- 
tinetive  readings  of  these  cursives  are  Edna's  Gnoetle 
prayer,  "I>et  all  the  ,T!ons  prai.se  thee"  (viii,  15); 
and  the  fact  that  Anna  saw  the  dog  running  before 
Tobias  (xi,  5).  (d)  What  seems  to  he  a  tl  ird  recen- 
sion of  the  second  chapter  is  pre«>nt<'d  in  Grciifcll  and 
Hunt,  "Oxyrhyncus  PapjTi"  (Oxford,  1911),  part 
viii.  The  text  differs  from  both  AB  and  K  anu  con- 
sequently the  Gredc  cursives. 

(4)  Old  Latin  Versions. — Previous  to  the  I.afin 
Vulgate  translatinii  of  the  Aramaic  recension  (see 
above)  there  exi.«te<l  at  lt>iust  three  Old  Latin  versions 
of  a  fJreek  text  which  was  substantially  K;  (a)  The 
recension  of  Codex  Regius  Parisicnsis  3654  and  Cod. 
4  of  the  Library  of  St-Uemuin;  (b)  the  woenaioa  of 
Cod.  Vat.  7,  containing  i-vi,  12;  (c)  the  Teeenafcrn  of 
the  "Ppecuhim"  of  St.  Augxistine. 

(T))  Syriac  Version. — Down  to  vii,  9,  it  is  a  trans- 
lation of  AH;  thereafter,  it  agrees  with  tlie  Gn-ck 
cursive  text,  save  that  xiii,  9-18,  is  omitted.  This 
aeeood  part  is  clearly  a  second  recension;  its  proper 
names  are  not  spelled  as  in  the  first  part.  Ahifch^ 
(xiv,  10)  is  Achior  (ii,  10);  'Edna  (vu,  14)  Is  'Edna 
(vii,  2)  'Arag  (ix,  2)  is  Raga  (iv,  1,  20). 

(ti)  Hebrew  Versions. — There  are  four  Hebrew 
versions  of  this  deiiterocanonical  story:  (a)  HL, 
Hebrew  Londinii.  a  thirteenth-century  MS.,  found  by 
Gaster  in  the  witUl  Museum,  and  translated  hf 
him  in  the  "Prooeadingi  of  tha  Soo.  of  the  Bib).  Ar- 
cheology" (xviii  and  xx).  Beridca  a  oento  of  Scri|>- 

tufid  exhortations,  this  MS.  rootaiBa  die  narrative 
portion  of  Tobias,  translilfni,  Gaster  thinlcs,  from  a 
text  that  RtrK>d  in  dof^est  relation  to  the  Aramaic 
u.sed  by  St.  Jerome  It  is  just  possible,  though  not 
in  the  least  pmlKihle,  that  the  thirteenth-century 
Jewish  author  of  HL  made  use  of  the  Vulgate,  (b) 
HG,  Hebrew  Gasteri,  a  text  copied  bv  Gaster  from 
a  midrash  on  the  Pentateuch  and  published  in  the 
"Proc.  of  the  Soc.  of  Bib.  .Arch."  (xix).  This  MS., 
now  li)st,  iitjreed  willi  tlie  .\ramaic  of  NeiibiUK'r  and 
was  in  a  compact  style  like  that  of  the  Vulgate  reeen- 
si(Hi.  (c)  HF,  Hebrew  Fagii,  a  very  free  translation 
of  AB»  dona  in  tha  twdfth  oentiny  faj  *  Jewiih 
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scholar;  it  is  found  in  Walton's  "Polyglot",  (d) 
HM,  H^rew  MuDflteri,  published  by  MQoster  in 
Baote  A.  b.  1542,  found  in  Walton's  "Polyglot". 

This  text  agnn-H  iis  u  rulo  with  Neubauer'e  Aramaic, 
even  when  tlie  hitter  is  at  variance  with  AB.  It  is, 
according  to  Clintihurg,  of  fifth-century  origin.  The 
Hebrew  versions  together  with  the  Aranuue  omit 
reference  to  the  dog,  K^ich  play*  »  prominent  part 
m  the  other  veraionB. 

lite  foregoing  review  of  the  various  and  diverse 
recensions  of  the  Book  of  Tobias  shows  how  hard 
it  would  be  to  reconstruct  the  original  text  and  how 
easily  textual  errors  may  have  rr<  i)t  into  OUT  Vttlgate 
or  the  Aramaic  on  wbicB  it  depcnus. 

C.  Cbnteito.— Unless  otheiwiae  atated,  these  rcf- 
annoeB  an  to  the  VulnUe  wicenrion,  whereof  the 
Dotia^  is  a  translation.  The  story  naturally  divides 
itadf  into  two  parts:  (1)  the  fidelity  of  Tobias  the 
elder  and  of  Sara  to  the  Lord  (i,  1-iii,  25);  (a)  the 
fidelity  of  Tobiiw  (i,  1  iii,  6), — before  the  captivity 
(i.  X-10),  during  the  captivity  (i,  11-iii,  6)  shown  by 
nia  acts  of  mercy  to  fellow  captives  (i,  11-17)  and 
fwpfifinllT  to  the  dead  (i.  18-25),  acta  that  TMulted 
in  hii  bfindneas  (ii,  1-18),  the  taunta  of  hfa  wife  (ii, 
19-23),  and  the  recourse  of  Tobias  to  God  in  praver 
(iii,  1-0).  (b)  The  fidelity  of  Sara,  daUKhter  of 
Raguel  and  lulna  (iii,  7  '2:Vi.  The  very  day  that 
Tobias  in  Ninive  was  taunted  by  his  wife  and  turned 
to  God,  8ara  in  Edbatana  wan  taunted  by  her  maid 
m  the  muidcKss  of  seven  husbands  (iii,  7-10),  and 
tureed  to  God  in  prayer  (iii,  11-23).  The  prayers  of 
both  were  heard  (lii,  21-2.")  i. 

(2)  The  fidelity  of  the  Lord  to  Tobiiw  and  to  .'^ara 
through  the  ministrations  of  the  angel  Kaphiu  1 
(iv.  1-xii,  22). — (a)  Raphael  earcs  for  the  young 
Tooias  on  his  journey  to  Gahai  1  in  Rages  of  Media 
to  obtain  the  ten  talents  of  silver  left  in  bond  by  hia 
father  (iv,  1-ix,  12).  The  yotmg  man  set  out,  after 
long  inhtruction  by  his  father  (ivj  1-23);  Raphael 
^oins  him  as  guide  (v,  1-2S);  Tobias  while  bathing 
in  tile  Tigris  is  iittackwl  by  a  large  fi.sh,  catches  it, 
and,  at  the  advice  of  Raphael,  keeps  its  heart,  liver, 
and  gall  (\  i,  1  22 1 ;  they  pass  through  Ecbatana,  atop 
•t  Baft's;  Tobias  aaka  Sara  for  wife  and  leoeivea 
her  (vn,  1-20) ;  by  continence  and  exorcism  and  the 
odour  of  the  burning  liver  of  the  fish  and  t!ic  aid  of 
Rajihael,  he  roiuiuers  the  devil  who  had  slain  the 
seven  previous  Inishand.s  of  Sara  (viii,  1-21);  Hajiliriel 
gets  the  money  of  (Jabael  in  Rages,  and  brings  him 
to  Ecbatana  to  the  marriage  celebration  of  young 
Tobiaa  (is,  1-12).  (b)  Raiuael  cures  the  blindness 
of  the  elder  Tobiu,  on  the  return  of  his  son,  and  man- 
ifests  the  truth  that  he  is  an  angel  (x,  2-xii,  31). 
Conelusion :  I'he  hymn  of  thanksgiving  of  Tobias  the 
elder,  and  the  subsequent  histovy  of  both  lather  and 
son  (xiii,  1-xiv,  7). 

D.  Purpose. — ^To  show  that  God  is  faithful  to 
those  that  are  faithful  to  Him  is  evidently  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  book.  Neubauer  (op.  cit.,  p.  xvi) 
makes  out  the  buri.d  of  the  dead  to  be  the  chief 
lesson;  but  the  lesson  of  almsgiving  is  more  prominent. 
Ewald,  "(lesch.  dea  Volkes  Israel",  IV,  233,  seta 
fideUty  to  the  Mosaic  code  as  the  main  drift  of  the 
author,  who  writes  for  Jews  of  the  Dispersion;  but 
the  book  is  meant  for  all  Jews,  and  clearly  inculcates 
for  them  many  secondary  lessons  and  one  that  is 
fundamental  to  the  reit--God  ia  true  to  those  who 
arc  true  to  Him. 

E.  Canonicily.  (1)  In  Judaism. — The  Book  of 
Tobias  is  deuterocanonical,  i.  e.  contained  not  in  the 
Canon  of  Palestine  but  in  that  of  Alexandria.  That 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  accepted  the  book  as 
canonical  Scripture  is  clear  from  its  place  in  the  Sep- 
tuaginf  That  the  Palestinian  Jews  reverenced 
Tobias  OB  a  sacred  book  may  be  argued  from  the 
existence  of  the  Aramaic  translation  used  by  St. 
Jenme  and  that  published  by  Neubauer,  aa  atao  bom 


the  four  extant  H^rew  translations.  Then,  most  of 
these  Semitic  versions  were  found  as  Midrashim,  or 
hagifoda,  of  the  Pentateuch. 

(2)  Among  Christians. — Despite  the  rejection  of 
Tobias  from  the  Protestant  Canon,  its  pl.ace  in  the 
ChrLslian  Canon  of  Holy  Writ  is  undoubted.  1  he 
Catholic  Church  has  ever  i>8teemed  it  as  inspired. 
St.  Polycarp  (a.  d,  117),  "Ad  PhilippenHcs",  x,  urges 
almsgiving,  and  cites  Tob.,  iv,  10,  and  xii,  9,  aa 
authority  for  his  urging.  Deutero-Clement  (a.  n. 
150),  "Ad  Corinthios  x^•i,  has  praises  of  almsgiving 
that  are  an  echo  of  Tob.,  xii,  8,  9.  St.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (a.  v.  ISX)  21()i,  in  "Stromata",  vi,  12 
(P.  G.,  LX,  324),  cites  a-s  the  words  of  Holy  Writ 
"Fasting  is  good  with  prayer"  (Tob..  xii,  9);  and  in 
"Stromata",  i,  21;  ii,  23  (P.  G.,  VIU,  863.  1089), 
"What  thou  hateet,  do  not  unto  another"  (Tob^  iv, 
16).  Origen  (about  a.  d.  230")  cites  r.r-  Scripture  Tob., 
iii,  2  J,  and  .\ii,  12,  15,  in  "  De  oratione'',  II;  Tob., 
ii,  1,  m  .sec.  14;  Tob.,  xii,  12,  m  see.  31  (cf.  P.  G.,  XI, 
44.S,  461,  553);  and  writing  to  Africanus  (P.  G.,  XI, 
80)  he  explains  that,  although  the  Hebrews  do  not 
use  Tobias,  yet  the  Church  does.  St.  AtbanaahiB 
(a.  n.  350)  uses  Tob.,  xii,  7,  and  iv,  19,  with  the  dis- 
tinctive phra.se  "as  it  is  written",  cf,  ".\pnl.  contra 
arianos".  II,  and  "Apol.  ad  Imper.  Constantium" 
(P.  C,  XXV,  2t.S,  tilfi).  In  the  Western  Church, 
St.  Cypriu"  (about  a.  d.  248)  very  often  refers  to 
Tobias  as  of  Divine  authority  just  as  he  refers  to  the 
othor  books  of  Holy  Writ;  cf.  "De  mortalitate"^  x; 
"De  opere  et  eleemosynis",  v,  xx;  "De  patientw", 
xviii  (P.  L,  IV.  5R.«^,  cm,  634);  "Ad  Quirinum",  i, 
20,  for  Tob.,  xii;  iii,  1  for  Tob.,  ii,  2;  and  iv,  5-11; 
in,  (.■-',  for  'l"r.h.,  iv,  12  (P.  G.,  IV,  689,  72S,  729,  767). 
St.  Ambro.H«"  (about  a.  d.  370)  wrot«  a  book  entitled 
"De  Tobia"  against  usury  (P.  L.,  XIV,  759).  and 
introduced  it  by  referring  to  the  Biblical  work  of  that 
name  as  "a  prophetic  book",  "Scripture".  In  the 
entire  Western  Church,  however,  the  canonicity  of 
Tobias  is  clearest  from  its  [)resenre  in  the  Old  Latin 
Version,  the  authentic  text  of  Scriiiture  for  the  Latin 
Church  from  about  a.  d.  1.50  until  St.  Jerome's  Vul- 
gate replaced  it.  The  canonical  use  of  Tobiaa  in 
that  part  of  the  Byaantine  Church  whoae  language 
was  83rriae  te  eeen  in  the  writinn  of  St.  Ephraem 
(about  A.  D.  362)  and  of  St.  -\rchelauH  (about  a.  d. 
278).  The  earUest  canonical  lists  all  contain  the 
Book  of  Tobias;  they  are  those  of  the  Council  of 
Hippo  (a.  n.  303),  the  councils  of  Carthage  (a.  d.  397 
and  419),  St.  Innocent  I  (a.  o.  405),  St.  Augustine 
(a.  d.  397).  Mweover,  the  great  fourth-  and  fifth- 
century  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  arc  proof  that  not 
only  the  Jews  but  the  Christians  used  Tobias  as 
canonical.  For  the  Catholic  the  question  of  the 
canonicity  of  Tobias  was  infallibly  settled  bv  the 
decisions  of  the  Councils  of  Trent,  Session  IV  (8 
April,  1546)  and  of  the  Vatioaa,  Seaaion  ID,  eh.  2 
(24  April,  1870). 

Against  the  canonicity  of  Tobias  are  urged  several 
rather  trivial  ()bje<ti(ins  wliicli  would  at  first  sight 
seem  to  impugn  the  inspiration  of  the  narrative,  (a) 
Raphael  toid  an  untnitn  when  he  said  he  was  "Aza- 
rias  the  son  of  the  great  Ananias"  (v,  18).  There  is 
no  untruth  in  this.  The  angel  was  in  appearance 
just  what  he  said  he  was.  Besides,  he  may  have 
meant  by  'ftzdryfih,  "the  healer  of  Jah";  and  by 
'&ndny&h,  "the  gixulness  of  Jah".  In  this  event  he 
only  told  the  young  Tobias  that  he  was  God's  helper 
and  the  ofTH{)ring  of  the  great  goodness  of  God;  in 
this  there  would  be  no  falsehood,  (b)  A  second 
objection  is  that  the  angelology  of  Tobias  is  taken 
over  from  that  of  the  Avesta  either  directly  bv  Iranian 
influence  or  indirectly  bv  the  inroad  of  ^yriac  or 
Grecian  folk-lore.  For  ftaphael  eavs:  "I  am  the 
angel  Raphaelj  one  of  the  seven  who  stand  before 
the  Lord  (xii,  15).  These  seven  are  the  Amesha 
fi^wntM  of  ZonMstiianiam:  cf.  f^tiM^,  "Eiege- 
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tiflches  Handbuch  zu  den  Apocr.",  II  (Lcipsiff,  1853), 
fiL  The  answer  is  that  the  reading  seven  is  doublf  ul ; 
it  is  in  Xi  AB,  Old  I^tin,  and  Vulg.;  it  iswantine  in 
the  (}reek  cursive  text.  Syriac,  and  HM.  Still, 
admitting  the  reading  ot  the  Vulgate,  the  Amesha 
Spcntas  have  infiltrated  into  Avestic  religion  from 
the  seven  AngelA  of  Hebraistic  Revelation  and  not 
vice  versa.  Moreover,  there  are  not  seven  Amesha 
Spentas  in  the  angclology  of  the  Avesta,  but  only 
SIX.  They  arc  subordinated  to  Ahura  Mazda,  the 
first  principle  of  good.  True,  he  is,  at  times,  grouped 
with  the  six  lower  spirits  as  seven  Amesha  Spentas; 
but  in  this  grouping  we  have  not  by  any  means  seven 
angels  standing  bc^re  the  I>eity. 

F.  Historical  Worth.  Qj  To  Protestants.— The  de- 
structive criticism  which,  among  Protestants,  has 
striven  to  do  away  with  the  canonical  btxjks  of  the 
Old  Testament  has  quite  naturally  had  no  re8i>ect  for 
those  books  the  critics  call  apocryphal.  The  Book 
of  Tobias  is  to  them  no  more  than  are  the  Testament 
of  Job,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  and  the  stor>'  of  Ahikhar. 
From  the  standpoint  of  historical  criticism  it  is  to 
be  grouped  with  these  three  apocryphal  (J.  T.  Mar- 
shall, Principal  of  the  Bi^jtist  CoUege,  Manchester, 
in  Ha.stinga'B  "Diet,  of  the  Bible",  s.  v.).  Simrock 
in  "Der  gute  Gerhard  und  die  dankbaren  Todten" 
(Bonn,  1858)  reduces  the  story  to  the  folk-lore  theme 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  departed  spirit:  the  yam  is 
spun  out  of  this  slim  thread  of  fancy  tnat  the  souls 
of  the  dead,  whose  remains  Tobias  buriedj  did  not 
forget  his  benevolence.  Erbt  (Encycl.  BibUca,  s.  v.) 
finds  traces  of  Iranian  Ic^nd  in  the  name  of  the 
demon  Asmodeus  (Tob.^  iii.  8^  which  is  tlie  Persian 
Aishma  datm;  as  also  in  tne  dog, — "with  the  Per- 
sians a  certain  power  over  evil  spirits  was  assigned 
to  the  dog."  And  again:  "the  Jewish  nation  takes 
up  a  foreign  legend,  goes  on  repeating  it  until  it  has 
got  it  into  fixed  oral  form,  in  order  next  to  pass  it 
on  to  some  story-writer  who  is  able  to  shape  it  into  an 
edifying  household  tale,  capable  of  ministering  com- 
fort to  many  succeeding  generations."  Moulton, 
"The  Iranian  background  of  Tobit"  (Expository 
Times,  1900,  p.  257),  considers  the  book  to  be  Median 
folk-lore,  in  which  the  Semitic  and  Iranian  elements 
meet.  On  the  Ahikhar  story,  cf.  "The  Story  of 
Ahikhar  from  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic, 
Greek,  and  Slavonic  versions"  by  Conybeare,  Harris, 
and  Mrs.  Smith,  a  work  which  will  be  brought  back 
to  4QZ  B.  c.  in  a  new  edition  soon  to  appear  (Exposi- 
tor, March  1912,  p.  212). 

(2)  To  Catholics. — Until  recently  there  never  was 
question  among  Catholics  in  regard  to  the  historicity 
of  Tobias.  It  was  among  the  historical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  Fathers  ha<l  always  referred  to 
both  elder  and  younger  Tobias  and  to  the  other 
personages  of  the  narratives  as  to  facts  and  not  to 
fancies.  The  stories  of  almsgiving,  burial  of  the 
deml,  angelophany,  exorcism,  marriage  of  Sara  with 
Tobias  the  younger,  cure  of  the  elder  Tobia.s, — all  these 
incidents  were  taken  for  granted  as  fact-narrative; 
nor  was  there  ever  any  question  of  likening  them  to 
the  tales  of  "The  Arabian  Nights"  and  the  "Fables 
of  iEsop".  Jahn,  "Introductio  in  libros  sacros",  2nd 
ed.  (Vienna,  1814).  452,  gives  the  stock  objections  to 
the  historicity  of  Tobias,  and  miggasts  that  either  the 
entire  composition  is  a  parable  to  teach  that  the 
prayers  of  the  upright  are  heard  or  at  most  only  the 
main  outline  is  fact-narrative.  His  book  was  put 
on  the  Index  (26  Aug.,  1822).  Anton  Schola,  "Die 
heilige  Schrift'Vll,  »««,  P-  12,  and  Movers  in  "Kirch- 
enlexicon"  (first  ed^  1^  pTfel)  hold  that  Tobias  is 
a  f)oetic  fiction,  (/-osquin,  m  "Revue  hibliquc" 
(1899,  pp.  50-82),  triee  to  show  that  the  sacred  writer 
of  Tobias  JwTbefore  his  eyes  a  form  of  the  Ahikhar 
story  and  worked  it  over  rather  freely  as  a  vehicle 
to  carry  the  inspired  thought  of  the  moral  he  wished 
to  convey  to  his  readers.    Barry,  "The  Tradition  of 


Scripture"  (iVew  York,  1906),  p.  128,  Baya:  "Its 
relation  to  other  stories,  such  as  The  (Jrairful  Dead 
and  the  tale  of  Ahichar,  has  been  used  in  illustration 
of  the  romantic  nature  ascribed  to  it  by  modem 
readers;  so,  too,  the  sj'mbolical  names  of  its  person- 
ages, and  the  borrowings,  as  they  say,  from  Persian 
mythology  of  Asmodeus,  etc.  ^'Ep'^  "Special 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament",  1 
(New  York,  1901),  343-7.  gives  at  length  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  non-historical  character  of  the 
book  and  attempts  no  refutation  of  the  same. 

With  these  and  a  few  other  exceptions.  Catholic 
exegetes  are  unanimous  in  clearly  defending  the 
historicity  of  Tobias.  Cf.  Welte  in  "  Kirchenlexikon" 
(first  ed.,  8.  V.  Tobias);  Reusch,  "Das  Buch  Tobias", 
p.  vi;  Vigouroux,  "Manuel  biblique",  II  (Paris, 
1883),  134;  Comely,  "Introd.  in  utriusque  testa- 
menti  libros  sacros",  II  (Paris,  1887),  i^  378:  Danko, 
"Hist,  revelationis  v.  t.",  369;  Haneburg,~^e8ch'.  der 
bibl.  Offenbarung"  (3d  eSTT  Ratisbon,  1863),  489; 
Kaulen,  "  Einleitung  in  die  heilige  Schrift "  (Freiburg;, 
1890),  Z8<hokke,  "Hist,  sacra  A.  T.",  245; 

Kaulen  in"  Kirchenlexikon  "  (second  ed.,  s.v.  Tcinaa); 
Seisenberger,  "Practical  Handbook  for  the  Study  of 
the  Bible"  (New  Yorkj  1911),  Sii  This  almort; 
unanimity  among  Cathohc  exegetes  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  decision  of  the  Biblical  Commission  (23 
June,  1905).  By  this  Decree  Catholics  are  forbidden 
to  hold  that  a  book  of  the  Holy  Writ,  which  haa 
generally  been  looked  upon  as  historical,  is  either 
entirely  or  in  part  not  history  properly  so  called, 
unless  it  be  proven  by  solid  arguments  that  the  sacrca 
writer  did  not  wish  to  write  history;  and  the  solidity 
of  the  arguments  against  the  historicity  of  an  histor- 
ical book  of  the  Bible  we  are  not  to  admit  either 
readily  or  rashly.  Now  the  arguments  against  the 
historical  worth  of  Tobias  are  not  at  all  solid;  they  are 
mere  ooniectures,  which  it  would  be  most  rash  to 
admit.    We  shall  examine  some  of  these  conjectures. 

(a)  The  Ahikhar  story  is  not  in  the  Vulgate  at  all. 
As  it  is  in  AB,  X,  and  the  Old  Latin.  St.  Jerome  un- 
doubtedly knew  it.  Why  did  he  follow  the  Aramaic 
text  to  the  exclusion  of  this  episode?  He  may  have 
looked  upon  it  as  an  int<>rpolation,  which  was  not 
written  by  the  inspired  author.  Even  though  it  were 
not  an  inter]x)lation,  the  Ahikhar  ejiisode  of  Tobias 
haa  not  been  proven  to  be  a  legend  drawn  from  a  non- 
canonical  source,  (b)  The  angelic  ^parition  and  all 
incidents  connected  therewith  are  no  more  difficult 
to  explain  than  the  angelophanies  of  Gen.,  x%'iii,  19, 
and  Acts,  xii,  fL  (c)  The  demonologj'  is  not  unlOce 
to  that  of  the  New  Testament.  The  name  "Asmo- 
deus" need  not  be  of  Iranian  origin:  but  may  just  as 
readily  l>e  explaine<l  as  Semitic.  Tne  Aramaic  word 
'dshmeday  is  cognate  with  the  Hebrew  hdshmed. 
"dostmction".  And  even  though  it  be  a  mutilateo 
form  of  H*)me  Iranian  ancestor  ofthe  Persian  ABshnux 
da^m,  what  more  natural  than  a  Median  name  for  a 
demon  whose  obsession  was  accomplished  upon 
Median  soil?  The  slaying  of  the  seven  nusbands  was 
allowed  by  God  in  punishment  of  their  lust  (V^ulg., 
vi,  16);  it  is  the  youth  Tobias,  not  the  sacred  writer, 
that  suggests  (acconling  to  AB,  K.  and  Old  Latin) 
the  demon'.^  lust  as  the  motive  of  hLs  killing  all  rivals. 
The  binding  of  the  devil  in  the  desert  of  Upper  Egj-pt, 
the  farthest  end  of  the  then  known  world  (viii,  3), 
haa  the  same  figurative  meaning  as  the  bindingjof 
Satan  for  a  thousand  years  (Apoc.,  xx,  2^.  (d)  The 
unlikelihood  of  the  many  coincidences  inthe  Book  of 
Tobias  is  mere  conjecture  (cf.  Gigot,  op.  cit.,  345). 
Divine  Providence  may  have  brought  about  thoie 
Himilarities  of  incident,  with  a  view  to  the  use  of 
thorn  in  an  inspired  book. 

(e)  Certain  historical  difficulties  are  due  to  the 
very  imperfect  condition  in  which  the  text  has  reached 
us.  (i)  It  was  Theglathphalasar  III  who  led  Neph- 
tbali  (IV  Kings,  rv,  29)  into  captivity  (734  b.  c). 
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and  not,  as  Tobias  says  (i.  2),  Salmanasar.  Yet  this 
reading  of  the  Vulgate,  Old  Latin,  and  Aramaic  is  to 
be  corrected  by  the  name  Enemesar  of  AB  and  K. 
This  latter  reading  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  ZiV,  a  transliteration  of  the  AssjTian 
kenum  iar.  As  the  appellative  lar,  "king",  may 
prewde  or  follow  a  personal  name,  kenum  iar  is  iar 
kenum,  that  is  Sargon  (iarru-kenu  II,  B.  c.  722).  It 
can  readilv  be  that,  twelve  years  after  Theglath- 
phalasar  ill  began  the  deportation  of  Israel  out  of 
Samaria,  Sargon's  scouts  completed  the  work  and 
routed  some  of  the  tribe  of  Ncphthali  from  their 
fastnesses,  (ii)  A  like  solution  is  to  be  given  to  the 
difficulty  that  Sennacherib  is  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Sahnanaaar  (i,  18),  whereas  he  was  the  son  of 
the  usurper  Sargon.  The  Vulgate  reading  here,  as 
in  i,  2,  should  be  that  of  AB  and  K»  to  wit,  Enemesar; 
and  this  stands  for  Sargon.  (iii)  In  B,  xiv,  15,  Ninive 
is  said  to  have  been  captured  b^  Ahasuerus  (A«rtfijpoi) 
and  NabuchodonoBor.  This  is  a  mistake  of  the 
scribe.  X  reads  that  Achiacharos  look  Ninive  and 
adds  that  "he  praiHe<l  (iod  for  all  He  had  done  against 
the  children  of  Ninive  and  .\8syria".  The  word  for 
Assyria  is  AOovptlat,  Hebrew  'dnshUr,  Aramaic 
'dh'dr;  this  Greek  word  misled  the  wribe  to  write 
'Air^i^  for  the  name  of  the  king,  Ax«4x«Vo*,  i.  e.  the 
Median  King  Cvaxares.  According  to  Berosflus. 
Cyaxares  was,  in  bis  campaign  against  Ninive,  allied 
to  the  Babylonian  King  Niibopala«sar,  the  father  of 
Nabuchodonosior;  the  scribe  of  B  has  written  the 
name  of  the  son  for  that  of  the  father,  as  Nabonalas- 
sar  was  unknown  to  him.  (iv)  Rages  is  a  Seleucid 
town  and  hence  an  anachronism.  Not  at  all;  it  is 
an  ancient  Median  town,  which  the  Seleucids  restored. 

G.  Origin. — It  is  likely  that  the  elder  Tobias  WTote 
at  least  that  part  of  the  original  work  in  which  he 
uses  the  first  person  singular,  cf.  i,  l-iii,  6,  in  all 
texts  except  the  Vulgate  and  Aramaic.  As  the  entire 
narrative  is  historical,  this  part  is  probably  autobio- 
graphical. After  revealing  his  angelic  nature,  Raphael 
baae  both  father  and  son  to  tell  all  the  wonders  that 
God  had  done  them  (Vulg.,  xii,  20)  and  to  wrhe  in  a 
book  all  the  incidents  of  his  stav  with  them  (cf.  same 
verse  in  AB,  K  Old  I^tin,  Hf',  and  HM).  If  we 
accept  the  story  as  fact-narrative,  we  naturally  con- 
clude that  it  was  written  originally  during  the  Baby- 
lonian Exile,  in  the  earlv  portion  of  the  seventh 
century  b.  c.  ;  and  that  all  save  the  last  chapter  was 
the  work  of  the  elder  and  younger  Tobias.  Almost 
all  Protestant  scholars  consider  the  book  post-Exilic. 
Ewald  assigns  it  to  350  b.  c;  Ilgen,  the  bulk  to  280 
B.  c;  Gratz,  to  a.  d.  130;  Kohut,  to  a.  d.  226. 

The  introductions  of  Cor-vklt.  Kaclkn,  Dakko,  Oioot.  8h- 
itKNBEROER.  Although  the  Fathem  mm-  Tobias,  onlv  Beds 
(P.  L..  XCI,  923-38)  and  WAijirRiD  Strabo  (P.  1...  CXIII.  725) 
have  left  un  conmivntancs  thcnx>n.  During  the  Middle  Agra, 
Evan  or  St.  Victor,  AlUgoriarum  in  IWu*  TfMtamerUum.l\, 
{P.  L.,C\.XX\,  725),  and  Nicrolar  of  Ltra,  Denis  thk  Cah- 
TBraiAN*.  Uran  de  S.  Caro,  in  their  commentariefl  on  all  Scrip- 
ture, inlrrjjrptcd  thf  Book  of  TobiaJi.  Latrr  oornmentators  are 
Rerari  (.Nfonta,  l.TO)) ;  l^ANCTirs  (f.yons.  I«i2s);  Macschbcboer 
(Olmuti,  17.58);  Jihtinia.vi  (Rotoe.  Irt20);  Dr  Celad*  (Lyons, 
1644):  Drcxel  (Antwprp,  1R.52);  Nei  ville  (Paris.  1723):  GiT- 
BERLET  (Man.ttcr,  18.14):  RrrscH  (Freiburg,  18.'i7);  Gii-let 
(Paris.  1879);  Schou!  (WOriburg.  1889);  CvRrx  (Naples.  1890); 
DB  Moor,  Tobie  ti  Akhiahar  (Louvain,  1902);  Vktter,  Hurh 
Tobtat  und  die  Achikar-Saor.  in  Thevl.  Quartaltehrift  (TObingt-n. 
1904).  The  prinri(>al  Proteotant  authoritie*  have  D««n  cited  in 
tbe  body  of  the  article. 

Walter  Drum. 

Tocqueyille,  Charler-Alexis-Henri-Macricb 
Clerel  de,  writer  and  statesman,  b.  at  Vemeuil, 
Department  of  Seine-et-Oise,  29  July,  1805;  d.  at 
Cannes,  16  April,  1H59.  He  was  the  great-grandson 
of  Malesherbes,  the  defender  of  Louis  XVI.  As  a 
judge  at  Versailles  in  1830  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Gustave  de  Beaumont,  with  whom  he  travelled  to 
America  in  1831.  Tocquevilie's  letters  show  that  he 
foresaw  what  strides  the  Church  was  destined  to 
make  in  America  and  likewise  the  dogmatic  nothing- 
XIV.-48 
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ness  which  would  result  from  Unitarianism  and  the 
ab.surditic8  of  Illuminism.  Two  publications  re- 
sulted from  this  journey:  the  collective  work  of  the 
two  friends  published  in  1832  under  the  title  "  Du 
syst^me  p6nitcntiaire  aux  Etats-Unis  et  de  son  appli 
cation  en  France";  the  second,  Tocquevilie's  personal 
work,  is  the  celebrated  book  "La  ddmocratie  en 
Am6rique",  of  which  the  first  volume  anpeared  in 
1835  and  the  second  in  1840.  The  wors  won  for 
Tocqueville  admission  to  tbe  Academic  de6  sciences 
morales  et  poli- 
tiques  (1838)  and 
the  French  Acad- 
emy (1841). 

The  library  of 
the  Seminary  of 
St-Sulpice  pre- 
sen'es  a  copv  of 
"La  Democratic" 
annotated  by  Mgr 
Brute,  first  Bishop 
of  Vincennes,  who 
registered  in  the 
margin  a  number 
of  exceptions  to 
Tocquevilie's  asser- 
tions. Those  notes 
have  been  tran- 
scribed by  Mgr 
Baunard.  Tocque- 
ville held  that  de- 
mocracy could  exist 
only  by  seeking  a  moral  support  in  religion,  and  that 
religion  could  prosper  only  by  accommodating  itself  to 
democracy,  but  he  Is  incline<l  to  regfird  as  too  severe 
the  doctrinal,  disciplinary,  and  liturgical  exactions  of 
Catholici.sm,  and  in  Mgr  Baunard's  opinion  hLs  work 
leaves  the  impression  that  he  wsis  only  half  Catholic. 

The  work  nas  been  charged  with  several  serious 
defects  as  regards  political  observation ;  he  dealt  at  too 
great  length  with  the  constitution  and  organism  of  the 
central  government,  paying  too  little  attention  to  the 
provincial  IrgLsltition  of  the  various  8tat««  of  the 
Union.  He  relegates  to  the  end  of  the  first  part  the 
study  of  what  he  calls  "the  accidental  or  providential 
causes"  of  the  maintenance  of  the  democrac>',  and  his 
work  would  be  clearer  if  he  had  treate<l  in  the  begin- 
ning the  geographical  and  economic  conditions  of 
America.  As  his  work  progresses  he  loses  sight  of 
American  democracy  and  deals  in  a  general  way  with 
democratic  societies. 

As  a  deputy  for  Valognes  from  1839  Tocqueville 
sat  with  the  opposition  and  voted  for  liberty  of  in- 
struction. Under  the  Second  Republic  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assem- 
blies and  vice-president  of  the  latter. 

The  Roman  expe<lition  had  been  for  some  weeks 
under  way  when  Tocqueville  assumed  the  portfoUo 
for  foreign  affairs  in  the  Odilon  Barrot  caibinet  (2 
June-31  October.  1849).  He  caused  it  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  at  the  same  time  writing  to  the  French 
ambassador  Corcelle:  "The  Roman  question  is  the 
mountain  which  threatens  to  bury  us  all."  He 
recoinmentled  that  Oudinot's  army  refrain  from  bom- 
barding the  monuments  of  Rome,  which  were,  he 
wrote  to  Corcelle,  "the  property  of  the  Christian 
world",  and  according  to  his  instructions  Pius  IX's 
return  should  have  been  accompanied  by  an  amnesty 
and  the  granting  of  a  Constitution. 

Under  the  Empire  he  returned  to  private  life  and 
undertook  his  work  "L'ancien  regime  et  la  revolu- 
tion", of  which  only  the  first  part  appeared  (1856). 
In  pages  of  beautiful  religious  psvchology  Mgr  Bau- 
nard has  shown  how  Tocquevilie's  mind  and  con- 
science, chiefly  under  Madame  Swetchine's  influence, 
climbed  _upwanls  toward  a  profoundly  Christian 
pages  are  an  interesting  document  on 
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the  evolution  of  the  Liberal  ideas  of  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  After  Tocqueville's  death  Gus- 
tavc  dc  Beaunjont  collect  e<l  his  works  in  nine  volumea. 
Tocqueville's  memoirs  of  the  Republic  of  1848  were 
publwhed  in  1893,  his  correspondence  with  Gobineau 
in  19()8.  _ 

De  BEAUiionrr.  Sotic*  tur  Alexia  de  ToetfuetilU  (Pari«.  1897); 
D'KicotbaU  TorquenUt  H  la  dfmoeratit  hbiriUe  (Paris,  1897); 
FAorcT,  Polilinuft  et  moralialet  du  19*  liide,  3rd  wrie*  (I'aru, 
1900):  Mahceu  EiMi  politique  lur  AUxit  de  TofqueviUe  (Paris, 
1910);  Fai.IjOUX,  Corretpot'lanee  d' Alexia  de  TorquenlU  atae 
Mm*  SvitUhina  in  Corrtrpondant  (23  Feb..  1866);  Bacmabo,  La 


foi  ft  ata  tictoirta.  II  (Pari*.  lUtH). 


Ggoroes  Gotac, 


Todeschini,  Francesco.   See  Pivs  III,  Pope. 

Todi,  DiocE.««E  OF  (Tudertina),  in  Central  Italy, 
is  immwliately  dependent  on  the  Holy  See.  The  city 
of  Todi  stands  on  a  steep  hill  commanding  the  valley  of 


The  Cathedbal,  Todi 
Built.  XIII  Century:  re»ton?d,  XIV  and  XV 

the  Tiber.  Its  triple  walls  may  still  be  seen ;  the  inner- 
most, built  of  rough  Rrey  travertine  stone,  is  of  Um- 
brian  or  Etruscan  origin;  the  middle  wall  is  Roman, 
and  the  outside  wall  dates  from  the  si-xth  or  seventh 
century.  The  cathedral,  in  Lombard  style,  contains 
ten  pillars  of  oriental  marble.  S.  Fortunata  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  Itahan  Gothic.  S.  Maria  della 
Consolazione,  one  of  the  most  harmonious  works  of 
the  Renaissance,  was  begun  in  1508  by  Cola  Mat- 
teuccio;  the  cupola  was  ccmatructed  in  1606.  The 
church  of  the  Servites  of  Mary  contains  the  body  of 
St.  Philip  Benizi,  whose  statue  is  the  work  of  Bernini. 
Almost  all  the  churches  possess  pictures  by  Polinari, 
a  native  of  Todi.  The  communal  hall  (1267)  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  On  the  pre-Roraan  coins  the  citv  ia 
called  Tutere;  the  Romans  called  it  Tuder,  or  Tuder- 
tura.  It  was  sacketl  by  Crassus  in  the  Civil  War 
(83  B.C.);  Augustus  established  a  colonv  there.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Goths  it  with-^tood  Totila  during  a 
long  and  severe  siege.  The  Ix)mbards  failed  to  cap- 
ture it,  and  Todi  and  Perugia  remained  the  two  chief 
fortrnwes  defemling  the  piks^sage  through  the  duchy 
from  Rome  to  the  Exarchate.    It  was  included  in 


Pepin's  donation  to  the  Holy  See.  In  the  eleventh 
century  Todi  was  a  repubUc,  and  in  1340  its  municipal 
statutes  were  drawn  ud  by  the  jurisconsult  Dartolo. 
In  the  factions  of  the  Middle  Ages  Todi  was  almost 
always  Ghibelline,  and  was  in  constant  ainflict  with 
Perugia.  Boniface  IX  gave  the  city  to  the  Malatesta 
of  Rimini,  but  soon  took  it  back.  During  the  fifteenth 
century  it  often  changed  rulers — Bionoo  MicheJotti, 
Pandouo  Malatesta,  Francesco  Sforsa  (1434),  Pio- 
cinino,  Gabriello  Catalani  (Guelph),  who  was  treach- 
erously slain  (1475).  The  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Giordano  Orsini,  who  was  ejcpelled  by  Cardinal  CJiu- 
liano  della  Rovere  (Julius  11).  The  factions  were 
ended  by  the  agreement  of  the  Chiaravalle  and  the 
Atti.  In  1503  the  Orsini  were  again  expelled,  on 
which  occasion  the  fortress  of  Gregory  IX,  reputed 
impregnable,  was,  destroyed. 

Todi  is  the  birthplace  of  Fra  Jaoopone,  the  ad\'er- 
sary  of  Boniface  Mil  and  supposed  author  of  the 
"Stabat  Mater",  and  of  the  humanist  Antonio  Pasini 
(Antonio  da  Todi).  The  city  honours  several  mar- 
tyrs, its  bishops,  among  whom  are  St.  Terentius,  or 
Terentianus,  martVTed  under  Diocletian.  Other 
bishops  are:  St.  CallistUB,  killed  by  the  Goths,  suc- 
ceeded by  Fort  un  at  us,  whose  Ixxly  was  t  aken  to 
France;  Theophylactus  (787),  sent  by  Pope  Adrian  to 
England  and  to  the  Council  of  Frankfort  (794): 
Rustico  Brancaleone  (1179).  several  times  a  papal 
legate;  Rainuccio  degli  Atti  (1326),  expelled  from  the 
city  by  the  paitisans  of  Nicolas  V,  the  antipope: 
Andrea  degli  Atti  (1356).  the  restorer  of  ecclesiastical 
di.scipUne;  Guglielmo  Dallavigna  (1405),  who  tried  to 
induce  the  antipojie  Benedict  XIII  to  renounce  his 
claim;  Bartolomeo  Aglioni  (1436),  imprisoned  during 
the  troublesome  times;  Marcello  Sante  (1606),  who 
erected  the  seminary;  Carpegno  (1638),  who  promoted 
study  and  discipline;  Cardinal  Ulderico;  Cardinal 
Giambatti-sta  Altieri  (1643),  brother  of  Clement  X, 
a  famous  canonist  j  the  brothers  Filippo  (1709)  and 
Ludovico  Gualtieri  (1719),  who  erccte<l  a  new  semi- 
nary; Francesco  M.  Pasini  (1760),  under  whom  the 
restoration  of  the  cathedral  was  completetl.  The 
dioc&se  contains  49,200  inhabitants,  98  parishes,  97 
secular  and  15  regular  piiests,  6  religious  houses  of 
men  and  8  of  women,  1  boys'  college,  and  2  girls' 

Bchot)b<.  _  . 

CAPPELLrrri.  La  ehiaat  d' Italia.  XXII  (Venice,  1867);  Lcom. 
Mrmone  atorieJu  da  Todi  (Todi.  I860). 

U.  BlNICNT. 

Tokio,  Archdiocese  of  (Tokiensis),  comprises  21 
provinces  or  15  departments  with  a  population  of  over 
16,000,000  inhabitants.  From  1866  until  1876  Japan 
formed  only  one  vicariate  Aixjstolic  administered  by 
Mgr  Petitjean,  the  first  vicar  AposUilic  of  the  coun- 
try (1866-1884).  In  1876  it  was  divided  into  two 
vicariates:  that  of  South  Japan,  extending  from  Biwa 
Lake  to  the  I^XKJhoo  Islands,  with  Mp  Petitjean  at 
Osaka,  and  that  of  North  Japan,  compnsing  the  north- 
em  provinces  from  Biwa  Lake  to  the  Kurile  Islands, 
ruled  by  Mgr  Osouf  (1876-1906),  the  new  vicar  Ap<»- 
tolic,  residing  at  Tokio.  In  1891  Leo  XIII  estab- 
lished the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  Japwi,  and 
erected  the  Diocese  of  Hako<lat€  out  of  the  eight  most 
northern  provinces  and  the  Yero,  Sado,  and  Kurile 
Islands.  The  same  year  Mgr  Osouf  was  created 
Archbishop  of  Tokio,  with  the  Bishops  of  Nagasaki, 
Osaka,  and  Hakodate  as  his  suffragans.  \NTien,  in 
1866.  Mgr  Petitjean  visited  the  territory  of  the  future 
Archdiocese  of  Tokio,  he  found  only  two  miswonanes 
at  Yokohama,  where  thev  had  built  a  church  (18b2) 
especially  for  the  use  of  foreigners.  Japanese  converts 
numbering  only  a  few  dotens.  The  actual  expansion 
took  place  during  the  thirty  years  of  Mgr  Osouf  s  ad- 
ministration. It  was  also  Mgr  Osouf  who  erected  the 
cathedral  of  Tokio  (1878),  and  wa«  the  first  envoy  of 
the  pope  to  the  mikado,  to  whom  Leo  Alii,  1^  • 
1885,  had  him  present  an  autographic  letter.  The 
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■lulitlitiUMi  aunlm  (lOli)  one  vehbiahoixio,  Mgr 
Bmuw,  S7  3  natiye  priests,  23  catechists 

and  985S  Cathnlirs.  Tokio  has  41S6  Catholics  di- 
vided into  six  jiiirishfti.  wliile  Yokohama,  the  cra<lle  of 
the  missioD,  r>(\si(ir,s  thf  j);irinh  for  foreigners,  who 
number  492,  has  another  church  fur  the  Japanese,  who 
number  1213.  Ib  different  towns  and  villages  there 
an  fiO  stations  provided  with  chiHpola  or  oratoneB. 
Until  lately  a  great  many  of  these  parislMB  and  sta> 
tions  hafl  their  parochial  8cho<iLs,  which,  however,  had 
all  to  be  clo»e<l  for  want  of  ineaiiH.  liesidi-s  their  or- 
dinary work  the  iniK-HioiKirics  direct  a  tH-nuiiun.  for 
native  priests,  two  liornes  for  Catholic  studeutB,  an 
industrial  school  for  destitute  boya  (69),  an  asylum 
te  the  a«Kl  and  bnimdiBi,  and  a  hnigntal  wiUi  74 
lepen.  lliey  also  diAIUi  two  moothqr  magastnes. 
Engaged  in  charitable,  educational,  rind  !ni,«Hioii  work 
are:  42  Brothen*  of  Mar>',  of  wlitjia  'J  are  Japanese;  six 
Jesuit  Fathers,  of  whom  one  Ls  Japanese ;  four  Fathers 
of  the  Divine  Word;  48  Ladies  of  St.  Maur  (12  Jap- 
anese); 23  Sisters  of  St.  Paul  (4  Japanese);  and  21 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  The  chronological  order 
of  th«r  work  is  as  follows:  in  1873  the  Ladies  of  St. 
Maur  founded  in  Yokohama  an  lusyluni  for  destitute 
girls  (236  imnatew);  an  academy  for  foreigneni  ^1874); 
and  a  high  school  for  Japanese  (1809) .  La  Tokio  they 
founded  an  academy  (1887),  and  a  foreign  language 
and  music  school  for  girte  of  the  highest  nobility 
(1898),  and  in  Shiiuoka  another  high  school  (1903). 
The  total  number  of  their  pupila  is  947.  The  Sisters 
of  St.  Paul  established  in  Tokio  (ISSl)  an  rusylum  for 
destitute  girls  (108  inmates),  an  academy  for  foreign 
,  and  another  one  for  J^anese.  The  total  num- 
of  their  ptqpils  is  477.  The  Brothen  of  Maiy 
dheet  in  Tokio  aooOege  (1888)  with  830  pupils  bekmc- 
ing  to  the  best  families,  and  in  Yokohama  a  commer- 
cial school  for  foreigners  (1899)  with  I()6  pupils.  The 
Ladies  of  the  Sacre<l  Heart  in  Tokio  have  i  h:irt;r  <  >f  an 
academy  for  girls  of  the  higher  elates,  both  foreign 
and  Japanese  (1908).  Already  they  have  121  pupiln. 
The  Jcaoit  Fatbem  aRhred  in  Tokio  in  1908,  with  the 
Inleatinn  «f  etaithiiit  a  OathnBo  univwwty.  Finally, 
fe  1909,  Mgr  Munahiire,  coadjtitor  (lOfG)  and  sue- 
eesBOr  of  Mjrr  <  )souf  ( I'HKV-IO),  entni.st<-(i  four  of  the 
western  nn to  the  care  of  the  Fathers  of  (lie 
Divme  Word,  residing  at  Kanazawa.  In  1911  the 
number  of  baptisms  were  1383;  marria^e^  88;  burials, 
1140;  eonfinnataoiH  452;  Easter  OominmiWBa,  3613. 

lif.  SmoBBf. 

T(dedOi  ARCHDiocasB  or  (Toletan«nsir'1,  pri- 
matial  see  of  Spain,  whose  archbishop,  raised  almost 
always  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  occupies  the  first 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  higher  Spanish  clergy.  Its 
auSnssan  diooesn  are  Coris,  Cuenca,  Sladru^ 
Aloala,  Plaseneia,  and  Sigiimsa.  In  the  ooone  of 
its  long  and  varied  history  this  diocese  has  under- 
gone many. changes  which  have  successively  extende<l 
and  conrracf rd  itH  vaaf  territory.  Geographically 
its  present  position  is  a  very  unique  one,  as  it  con- 
lists  of  four  sections  separated  one  from  the  other 
and  suRounded  hy  otner  dioceses.  The  first  or 
prineinal  section  (in  wfaiA  the  City  of  Toledo,  the 
eapital  of  the  diocese,  is  situated)  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula  in  the  region  which  was  known  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Toledo  or  New  Castile.  This  section 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  civil  Province  of 
Toledo  (the  district  in  the  north-iveei  *Mil<Mnii>g  to 
the  Diocese  of  Aviki  the  extreme  eastern  atrip 
fSorms  a  part  of  the  iXoeeee  of  Cuenca),  and  on  the 
western  sirle  it  takes  a  small  strip  from  the  eastern 
section  of  the  provinces  of  C:'icerc«  and  Badajoz. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  \  >\  'lie  dioceses  of  Madrid- 
AlcaU  and  Avila;  on  the  south  by  the  Diocesc- 
Monte  of  the  Military  Orders;  on  the  east  b^-  the 
Dioeen  «f  Coenea;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Diooeae 
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by  a  hatf,  approximately  speaking^  of  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Province  of  Guadalajara,  surroundrd 

by  the  diocesra  of  Madrid-.\lcal4,  Segovia,  Si-  • 
giienza,  and  Cuenca.  The  third  territorial  sect  ion  is 
forme<i  by  a  great  portion  of  the  Province  of  Albaoete 
on  the  western  side  (the  ancient  Vioarage  of  Alcana), 
sunomded  bv  the  dioceses  of  Ooenea,  Munh, 
jam  and  the  Diocese-Priorate  of  the  A^tuy 
Orders.  The  last  and  smallest  territorial  section 
consists  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Province  of 
Jifii  (rural  deanery  of  Cazorla)  and  the  north- 
ea-sierii  {Kjrtion  of  the  Province  of  Granada  (nu-al 
deanen'  of  Huescar)  surrounded  by  the  dinnmno  of 
Jaen,  Murcia,  Almeria,  and  Guadix. 
^Oaiatianity  was  introduced  into  Carpet ania  in 
the  first  century.  According  to  an  ancient  and 
venerable  tradition  the  Roman,  St.  Funenius,  is 
nametl  !w  the  first  Bishop  of  Toledo  and  the  founder 
of  the  see.  Certain  chronological  lists  give  a  series 
of  bishops  of  Toledo  {xrior  to  and  folkywing  St. 
Eugenius,  but  modem  historieal  eritieiflin  has  fleeted 
thflin.  A  fierce  persecution  raged  in  Toledo  under 
the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximus,  St.  I.eoeadia 
being  oik-  of  ttir  mo.st  illustrious  of  the  martvrs 
(9  Dec,  ;{()•)).  It  has  been  asserted  that  after  the 
Edict  of  Milan  (313)  Emperor  Constantine  raised 
Toledo  to  the  ruik  of  a  metropolitan,  but  thne  ie 
absolutely  no  foundation  for  this,  as  the  pretatee  of 
Toledo  continued  to  rank  simply  a.*?  bishops.  Among 
the  most  famous  during  the  Roman  occujjation  were 
M.lmtius  (2S0?-3O(5?),  who  is  .Mupi>osed  to  have 
eons<(rat«>d  the  church  of  Toledo  and  who  WTote 
the  life  of  St.  Severus,  martyr;  Audentius  (367?), 
author  of  "De  fide  ad  versus  hajreticos"  (which  has 
been  loet);  and  Isichius  (Hesvchius),  writer,  orator,  • 
and  poet,  in  whose  time  the  Visigoth.^  fcnik  jMisses- 
sion  of  Carpetania  and  its  capital  Toh  .lo  ;  JtUiorT). 
The  diocese  attained  great  imiK)ri;inr(  durinn  this 
iH-riod,  as  its  principal  city  was  the  seat  of  the  Visi- 
gothic  Court.  It  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  metro- 
politan and  became  the  centre  of  a  vast  ecclesiastical 
province.  At  this  time  Toledo  had  as  suffragan 
dioceses:  Acci,  Arcabrica,  Masta,  Beartia,  Bigastrum, 
Castulo,  Complutum,  Dianium,  Klotona,  llliei, 
Mentesa,  Oretum,  Oxoma,  Palentia,  Setabi,  Secobia, 
Segobriga,  Segontia,  Valentia,  Valeria,  and  Urci. 
Under  the  bishop  or  archbishop  Monianus  Toledo 
conunenced  to  extend  its  primatical  juriediotiOBi, 
although  it  waa  not  mitil  many  ecotmies  afterwawli 
that  this  title  was  conferred  upon  it.  During  the 
Vi.'^igothic  period  many  bishops,  ilkistrious  ff)r  their 
faith  and  holiiif-s.  governetl  the  See  of  Tolwlo. 
Among  these  ma^'  be  mentioned:  Julian  I,  author  of 
various  l^Mdogeti'c  and  moral  treatises;  EuphcmfalS 
or  E^iqihaniua,  in  wboee  time  the  Visigotha  were 
eonvoted  to  Christianity;  and  Aurasius  (608-lS), 
who  successfuUy  defended  the  claim  of  Toleflo  for 
metropolitan  supremacy  which  was  dL'sputcHl  by 
Cartagena. 

The  archbishops  of  the  .•^♦■venth  centurv  (t)15-90) 
were  distinguished  for  their  holiness:  ^t.  Eladiua 
(016-^);  St.  Eugenius  III  (646-57),  poet,  tJiA»i«gi.ii^ 
and  musician;  St.  Ildefonsus  (650-68),  the  moat 
notable  prelate  of  Toledo  during  the  Gothic  epoch, 
conqueror  of  the  Jovinian  hereby,  favoured  with 
eelestiiil  riianifestations,  author  of  a  celebrated  lHM)k 
in  defence  of  the  virginity  of  Mar>'  and  of  other 
dogmatic,  moral,  and  historical  tiegatises;  and  St. 
Julian  U  (680-90),  author  of  many  works,  the  best 
known  of  which  is  "Historia  RebdHonis  PauH 
adversus  Wamham".  During  the  Mus.sulman  occu- 
pation (a  period  of  373  years)  the  condition  of  the 
Christians  who  confimud  to  hve  in  the  territories 
they  had  oonquere<l  was  subject  to  many  vicissitudes, 
but  the  See  of  Tohnlo  did  not  cease  to  exist  during 
this  kog  mdod  of  captivity.  Cudla  (774?-783?) 
mote  tbe  ate  of  his  predecessor,  St.  Ddefonsus;  St. 
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Eulogiufl,  the  noble  martyr  of  C6rdova  (850),  to 
whom  are  attributed  various  Latin  treatises,  was 
elected  to  the  sec  but  never  took  possession  of  it; 
Ronitus  (862  or  66)  wrote  an  apologetic  work  in 
defence  of  the  Abbot  Samson.  Among  the  arch- 
bishops of  the  Mozarabic  period  Elipandus  (783- 
808)  18  a  notable  exception  to  the  rest,  apostatizing, 
and  embracing  and  propagating  Nestonanism. 

With  the  reconc^uest  of  Toledo  in  1085  by  Alfonso 
VI  of  Castile,  the  diocese  entered  upon  a  new  and  more 
prosperous  era,  favoured  as  it  was  by  donations  and 
privileges  not  only  of  the  Castilian  sovereigns,  but  of 
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other  potentates  and  of  all  social  classes.  It  was 
thus  that  it  reached  that  height  of  power  and  splen- 
dour which  made  it  the  envy  of  all  the  churches  of 
the  kingdom,  and  which  enabled  it  to  contribute  such 
large  sums  to  all  national  enterprises,  to  the  erection 
of  notable  monuments,  to  the  succour  of  the  needy, 
and  to  the  general  diffusion  of  learning  and  culture. 
The  first  bishop  of  this  period  was  the  Frenchman, 
Bernard,  a  Cluniac  monk  and  Abbot  of  Sahagdn 
(1086-1124),  in  whose  time  the  principal  church  of 
Toledo  was  once  more  rest«)nHi  to  Catnolic  worship, 
and  Urban  II  by  a  Bull  (1088)  exj)re8«ly  confern^i  on 
Toledo  the  dignity  of  primacy  over  the  churches  of 
Spain,  a  declaration  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
the  other  churches  from  aisputing  with  Toledo  this 
hirii  distinction.  It  was  during  the  pontificate  of 
Urban  II  that  the  Roman  Rite  was  substituted  for 
the  ancient  Isidorian  or  Mozarabic  Rite  (1089). 
Archbishop  Ro<lrigo  Jim<5nez  de  Rada  (1210-47) 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  figures  of  his  time;  a 
statesman,  counsellor  of  kings,  strenuous  warrior, 
and  a  learned  writer,  he  conferred  inntimerable 
services  on  the  Church  and  the  State.  He  assisted  at 
the  great  battle  of  Las  Xavas  de  Tolosa;  annexed  the 
village  of  Quesada  and  the  district  of  Cazoria  to  the 
diocese;  commenced  the  building  of  the  cathedral  at 
Toledo,  which  is  still  in  existence;  defended  and  con- 
solidated the  primacy  of  his  see;  and  contributed  to 
the  foundation  of  the  first  general  schools  (Estudioa 


ffeneraU*).  Rodrigo  began  a  great  historic  work,  bas- 
ing it  on  Christian  and  Arabic  sources,  completing 
the  plan  with  thest^ction  called  "  I>e  Rebus  Hispaniaj, 
last  and  best  of  his  historical  works.  Gil  de  Albor- 
noz  (1339-50),  cardinal,  was  a  great  statesman  aiid 
warrior,  and  founder  of  a  famous  college  for  Spaniards 
at  the  University  of  Bologna,  which  produced  mai^y 
celebrated  men. 

Pedro  Tenorio  (137(V-99),  an  enterprising  and  ener- 
getic man,  was  ver>'  influential  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II,  John  I,  and  Henry  III:  he  restored  building^a 
and  works  of  pubhc  utility  at  liis  own  expense,  and 
founded  the  Hospital  of  Villafranca  del  Pueule,  which 
is  still  in  existence  and  in  active  use.    Pedro  Gonzalez 
de  Mendoza  (1483-95),  called  el  gran  cardeiial  de 
EspaHa,  was  of  noble  lineage  and  the  counsellor  of  the 
Catholic  sovereigns;  he  disj)layed  a  princely  prodiga- 
lity in  the  many  works  which  he  undertook  and  com- 
leted.    Among  these  may  be  monlionetl  the  Colegio 
layor  of  Valladolid  and  the  IIos|)ital  of  Santa  Cruz 
for    foundlings.    His    successor.    Fray  Francisco 
Xim^'nez  deCisneros  (1495-1517),  is  perhaps  the  most 
illustrious  of  all  the  prelates  of  Toledo,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  the 
history  of  Spain.    In  him  were  united  qualities  rarely 
found  combined,  for  he  was  a  leame<l  and  saintly 
religious,  an  austen>  and  energetic  reformer,  a  con- 
queror and  statesman,  the  father  of  the  poor,  and  the 
Ma'cenas  of  Spanish  arts  and  letters.    Among  the 
titles  conferred  on  him  were  Cardinal  of  Sta.  Baloina, 
confessor  of  Isabella  the  Catholic,  inquisitor-general, 
and  regent  of  the  kingdom.    The  Church,  humanity, 
and  his  diocese  found  in  him  a  protector  and  bene- 
factor.   He  extended  the  limits  of  the  Diocese  of 
Toledo  to  Africa,  adding  Oran  and  its  territory,  which 
he  f)er8onally  and  at  his  own  expense  conquered 
(1509).    Only  some  of  the  many  works  which  he 
accomplished  can  be  mentioned:  among  these  being 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Alcald  dc  Henare*; 
the  printing  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible;  the 
foundation  of  the  Ubrary  of  the  catheidral  of  Toledo; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Mozarabic  Rite  in  a  private 
chapel.    Several  monasteries  owe  their  foundation  to 
him,  as  well  as  the  College  of  San  Juan  de  la  Peni- 
tencia  at  Toledo  for  the  ixlucation  of  virtuous  orphan 
girls,  and  thr«H»  public  wheat  granaries  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  labourers  at  Toledo,  Alcalil,  and  Torrelaguna 
(his  native  place). 

Some  of  the  archbishops  who  succeeded  Cianeros 
were  distinguished  for  the  liberality  with  which 
they  promoted  the  arts,  filling  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo  with  priceless  works  of  art,  the  glor>'  of 
the  Spanish  Renaissance.  Alonso  de  Fonseca 
(1524-34)  gave  during  his  lifetime  to  the  chapter 
of  Toledo  an  annual  income  of  400,000  maravedis 
to  be  devoted  to  providing  marriage  portions 
for  poor  girls;  Juan  Tavera  (1534-45),  cardinal, 
dist ing\iished  prelate,  and  statesman,  foundi'd  the 
general  Hospital  of  San  Juan  Hautistaj  outside  the 
walls  of  Toledo;  Juan  Martinez  Guijeno,  better 
known  under  the  latinized  form  of  his  name,  Silicius 
(1546-57),  cardinal,  ardent  patriot,  and  generous  pro- 
tector of  the  needy,  founded  at  Toledo  the  College  of 
Nuestra  Seflora  dc  los  Remetlios  (commonly  known 
as  the  ColeQxo  de  Donrelloji  nohleti),  an  important  insti- 
tution which  is  still  in  existence;  the  Colegio  de 
Infantes,  where  the  choir  boys  of  the  cathedral  are 
educated  and  instnicted;  and  the  Monasterio  de  Reco- 
gidas,  which  he  endowed  and  founded  in  the  ancient 
synagogue  of  St.  Maria  la  Blanca.  The  Dominican 
archbishop,  Bartolom*^  Carranza  de  Miranda  (1559- 
157G),  learned  thiHtlogian  and  canonist,  was  the  author 
of  the  "Suma  Concilionim  omnium"  published  at 
Venice  (1573).  Notwithstanding  his  leamine;  and 
virtue,  he  was  suspected  of  heresy,  examined  oefore 
the  Inquisition,  ana  eventually  acguitted.  The  learned 
and  pious  Garcia  de  Loaysa  GirOn  (1598-99),  streD- 
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aoufl  upholdor  of  ecclesiafit  irnl  disrinlinc,  collected 
and  puDlishod  (with  annotations  ana  emendations) 
the  "CoUectio  conciliorum  Hispanue".  Cardinal 
Bernardo  de  Sandoval  y  Rojas  (1599-1618)  was 
liberal  and  charitable,  and  a  great  patron  of  letters. 
His  administration  was  advantageous  to  the  diocese; 
he  established  its  rights  over  the  district  of  Caz- 
orla;  secured  the  ordinary  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the 
diocesan  territory  over  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem; and  restored  to  the  diocese  the  important  town 
of  Brigueja. 

According  to  reliable  statistics  the  Diocese  of  Tole- 
do comprised  at  that  time  4  cities,  183  towns,  322 
villages  and  hamlets,  with  816  parishes  and  751,733 
souls.  The  arohi«  pi8copal  estate  yielded  at  the  time 
a  revenue  of  300,000  ducats.  The  receipts  of  the 
chapter  were  also  ample;  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries yielded  more  than  40.000  ducats  annually.  The 
revenues  of  all  the  ^ 
churches  of  Spain 
combined  did  not 
greatly  exceed  in 
value  the  archiepis- 
copal  estate  of  Tole- 
do. Card  inalinf  ante 
D.  Fernando  de  Aus- 
tria  (1618-41), 
brother  of  Philip  IV, 
the  successor  of  San- 
doval V  Rojas,  dis- 
tinguished himself  as 
an  able  military  com- 
mander and  as  Vice- 
roy of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  N-ictory 
crowned  his  military 
efforts.  The  cardinal- 
archbishops  who  suo- 
ceeded  nim  were 
Caspar  de  Borja 
(1643-45);  Baltazar 
M  08C0.S0  ( 1 646-65) ; 
Pasqual   de  Arag6n 
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(1666-77);  and  Luis  Fer- 
nAridez  Porto  Carrcro  (1678-1709).  All  took  an 
active  part  in  the  politics  of  their  time  as  viceroys, 
counsorlors  of  state,  and  governors  of  the  realm. 
Cardinal  Francisco  Antonio  Lorenzana  (1772-1800) 
understood  how  to  wield,  at  a  time  when  the  Church 
was  passing  through  a  crisis,  a  power  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  great  prelates  instrumental  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  Church  in  the  past. 
Generous  and  liberal,  "Parlre  de  los  Pobres"  (Father 
of  the  Poor)  as  he  is  simply  stvled  in  his  epitaph,  lil- 
tiraleur,  patron  of  arts  antl  lot  (era,  promoter  of 
national  industries  and  all  works  of  public  utility,  he 
carried  his  zeal  into  all  these  spheres.  He  rebuilt 
many  of  the  city  and  country  churches  of  his  diocese, 
matle  large  bequests  to  the  Church,  improved  the 
archiepiscopal  library,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  the 
monumental  work  entitle*!  "iP.  P.  Toletanonim  quot- 
quot  extant  opera",  and  of  the  Gothic  Missal  and 
Bre\'iary  of  the  Mozarabic  Rite.  In  the  city  of 
Toledo  the  erection  of  the  university  building,  the 
foundation  of  the  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  of  the 
Real  Alcazar  (which  he  also  restored),  and  la  Fonda  de 
la  Caridad  (a  free  lodging-house)  are  a  few  of  the  many 
works  that  still  bear  witness  to  his  zeal.  Ilis  suc- 
cessor, Cardinal  Luis  Maria  do  Borlxin,  an  Infante 
of  Spain.  (1800-23),  was  president  of  the  rogoncy 
during  the  absence  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Cardinal 
Pedro  de  Inguanzo  (1824-36)  published  some  works 
in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  Cnurch  and  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  and  commenced  the  great  seminary 
building. 

Cardinal  Juan  Ignacio  Moreno  (1875-84),  in  his 
youth  professor  in  the  Notariado,  published  a  work 
entitlea  "Tratado  sobre  el  ortorgamicnto  de  poderes 


pdblicofl",  and  as  the  bishop  of  various  Spanish  dio- 
ceses (lastly  that  of  Toledo)  he  defended  the  Church 
against  the  aggressions  of  revolution^  taking  part  also 
in  Roman  affairs,  as  his  high  position  as  cardinal 
demanded.  At  this  time  the  Archdiocese  of  Toledo 
lost  much  territory  by  the  erection  of  the  Diowse- 
Priorate  of  the  Military  Orders,  which  takes  up 
the  entire  civil  Province  of  Ciuaad  Real,  and  was 
erected  by  Pius  IX,  18  Nov.,  1875.  Cardinal  F. 
Zeferino  Gonzdlez  was  an  illustrious  Dominican  and 
the  restorer  of  Scholasticism,  author  among  many 
other  well-known  works  of  tne  "Eatudios  sobre  la 
Filosofla"  and  "Estudios  Religiosos,  Filos^ficos, 
Scientfficos  y  Sociales".  He  had  on  various  occa- 
sions declined  episcopal  honours,  but  at  length,  after 
having  occupied  the  sees  of  Cordova  and  Se\nlle,  he 
was  raised  to  that  of  Toledo,  poverning  from  1884  to 
1885,  when  he  resigned  the  dignity.    A  still  greater 

reduction  in  the  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  of 
the  Diocese  of  Toledo 
took  place  at  this 
time,  when  the  Bull 
of  7  March,  1885, 
created  the  Diocese 
of  Madrid  -  Alcald, 
which  comprises  the 
entire  civil  Province 
of  Madrid.  Cardinal 
Miguel  Pava  y  Rico 
(1886-92)  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  at  the 
Vatican  Council 
when,  as  Bishop  of 
Cuenca,  he  pro- 
nounced the  derisive 
discourse  which  de- 
termined the  procla- 
mation  of  papal 
infallibility.  lie  was 
learned  and  chari- 
table, and  completed 
the    seminary  com- 
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nienced  by  Inguanzo.  Cardinal  AntoHn  Monrscillo 
(1892-97),  a  i)rolific  and  finished  writer,  orator, 
and  statesman,  wrote  among  other  works:  "Manuel 
del  Seminarisia",  acatechismj  various  articles  touch- 
ing uixm  ecclesia-st ical  discipline;  and  many  sermons, 
panogj-rics,  and  pastorals.  Cardinal  Ciriaco  Maria 
Sancha  (1898-1909)  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the 
study  of  social  questions.  He  wrote  "Regimen  del 
terror  en  Italia  Unitaria"  and  the  "  Kulturkampf, 
and  numerous  discourses  and  pastoral  letters.  Car- 
dinal CIregorio  Maria  Aguirre,  of  the  Franciscan 
Order,  has,  since  October,  1909,  occupied  the  primatial 
see  of  Spain. 

Toleao  is  one  of  the  p^atest  art  centres  not  only 
of  Spain  but  of  the  civilized  world.  Of  its  princi- 
pal religious  edifices,  among  which  are  to  be  found 
notable  works  of  art  in  the  styles  prevailing  from 
the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  may  be 
mentioned:  the  cathedral,  a  magnificent  five-nave 
Gothic  stnicture,  with  numerous  additional  sec- 
tions commenced  in  1227  by  King  St.  Ferdinand 
and  Archbishop  Jim6nez  de  Rada;  the  Franciscan 
Monastery  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  built  in  1476 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  which  is  attached  a 
chiirrh  and  cloister  in  ornate  Ogival  style,  and  which 
has  recently  been  richly  decorated;  the  church  of  the 
ancient  hospital  of  Santa  Cruz  founded  by  Cardinal 
Gonzdlez  de  Mendoza,  dating  from  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  centur>',  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  the  Plateresque  of  the  early  Spanish 
RenaiR."^ance.  Of  great  interest  also  are  a  number  of 
the  churches  of  Toledo  in  which  remains  of  the  Visi- 
gothic  period  are  preserved,  and  others  built  in  the 
Mooriso  style,  called  mudejar  by  the  Spaniards,  which 
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is  the  Arabic  style  adopted  after  the  reconqucst  of 
the  city  by  Alfonso  VI.  Meation  must  also  be  made 
of  other  notable  buildings  although  not  of  Christian 
origin — the  ancient  mottquc  del  Cristo  de  la  Luz 
(reconstructed  in  the  tenth  century)  and  the  syna- 
gogues of  Santa  Maria  la  Blanca  (thu-teenth  century?) 
and  del  Transito  (fourteenth  century).  Many 
excellent  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters  worke^d 
in  Toledo  in  the  numberless  monastic  and  parochial 
churches  of  the  city,  but  especially  in  the  construc- 
tion and  embellishment  of  the  cathedral.  Among 
the  painters  the  most  important  was  Dominico  Theo- 
tocopuUs,  called  "El  Greco",  native  of  Crete,  who 
established  himself  at  Toledo  and  produced  numerous 
works  (chiefly  of  religious  character)  which  are  highly 
prized  and  studied  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
represent  one  of  the  moat  curious  phases  of  Spanish 
art,  marking  the  point  of  departure  of  the  modem 
national  art.  Many  important 
religious  buildings  are  also  to  l>e 
found  in  various  parts  of  the 
diowise,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned :  the  ancient  collegiate 
church  (at  present  a  parish 
church  of  Talaverade  la  Reina), 
a  three-naved  O^ival  building 
started  by  Archbishop  Jimc^nez 
de  Rada  in  1211  and  finished  be- 
tween the  thirteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries;  the  ancient 
colh'giate  church  of  Torrijos 
(also  used  at  the  present  time 
as  a  parochial  church),  a  threc- 
navea  edifice  founde<l  and  en- 
dowed bv  Dona  Teresa  Enrique* 
(built  between  1509  and  1518), 
an  interesting  example  of  the 
florid  Ogival  style  and  the  Gothic 
Plateresque  of  the  transition 
period;  the  parochial  churcli  of 
Tembleque,  also  of  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  an  example  of 
the  transition  p<>rio<l  from  the 
Gothic  to  the  Renaissanct' ;  and 
the  parochial  church  of  Topes,  a 
magnificent  temjile  of  three  naves,  designed  by  the 
celebrated  architect  .\lon20  Covarrubias  and  built 
between  the  years  1533  and  1552  in  the  style  of  the 
transition  period  Gothic  Plateresque  and  Grecian 
Romanesque. 

Famous  in  the  history  of  Toledo  are  ita  councils, 
held  in  grcatt^t  veneration  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs, 
and  the  source  of  the  purest  religious  and  moral 
doctrines.  They  were  national  and  provincial; 
those  held  in  the  years  396  and  400,  first  of  those 
whose  acts  have  been  preserved,  opposetl  the  heresy 
of  the  PriscilUanists  and  legislated  for  the  reform 
of  the  clergy.  In  440  or  the  beginning  of  448  a 
national  council  seems  to  have  been  convoked  which 
once  more  condemned  the  doctrint^s  of  Priscillian. 
The  second  provincial  council  (527)  promulgated 
five  canons  in  which  various  points  of  discipHne 
were  estabhshed.  In  the  national  council  held  in 
540  decisions  concerning  the  reformation  of  certain 
disciplinarj'  usages  and  practices  were  adopted. 
The  most  famous  of  all  the  councils  of  Toledo  wa^  the 
third  national  council  (held  in  589),  in  which  King 
Reccared,  the  prelates,  and  grandees,  proclaimed 
their  abjuration  of  the  Arian  heresy  and  made  a 
profession  of  faith  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Council  of  Nicjea.  In  addition,  the  bishops  issued 
religious  decnn's  against  the  remaining  vestiges  of 
ancient  idolatry,  restricted  the  rights  of  the  Jews, 
commanded  that  the  statutes  of  previous  councils 
and  the  decrees  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs  be  observed, 
and  promulgated  other  canons  of  great  importance 
for  the  reformation  of  accepted  usages  and  the  resto- 
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ration  of  eecleaiaatical  diacipline.   Another  national 
council  (507)  promulgated  two  canons  relative  to 
the  episcopal  and  priestly  state.    In  the  provinriAl 
council  commonly  called  the  Council  of  Gundemax 
(610)  the  metropolitan  juriwliction  of  the  bishops  of 
Toledo  over  the  entire  Provint*  of  Cartagena  wiw 
explicitly  stated.    In  the  fourth  national  oooncil 
(633),  one  of  the  most  important  held  in  Spain,  prr'- 
sided  over  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  very  important 
measures  in  both  canonical  and  pohtical  mait4>r» 
were  adopted.    The  fifth  national  council  (636)  waa 
alsf)  political  in  its  prescriptions,  which  were  directs! 
towards  the  defence  of  the  king.    The  sixth  (638) 
approved  constitutions  relating  to  discipline,  morale 
and  political  matters.    The  seventh  (646)  established 
certain  canons  which  had  been  promulgateii  in 
previous  councils.    In  the  national  council  which  is 
said  to  have  been  held  in  650  the  heresy  of  the  Mo- 
nothehtcs,    who    denied  that 
Christ  had  two  willsj  was  con- 
demned.   In  the  reign  of  the 
Visigothic    king,  Recesvindo, 
besides  the  councils  which  are 
classed  as  doubtful,  were  held: 
the  eighth   provincial  council 
(6.53),  in  which  some  intcrcstins 
points  reUiting  to  discipline  ana 
civil   law   were  decided;  the 
ninth  provincial  (655),  in  which 
matters  of  discipline  were  Avs" 
cussed;  and  the  tenth  national 
(656)  in  which  certain  canons 
referring  to  the  monastic  life 
were  sanctioned.   The  eleventh 
provincial  council  (675),  held 
during  the  reign  of  Wamba,  for- 
mulated certain  prescriptions  in 
regard  to  discipline  and  the  re- 
fonn  of  certain  usages,  concern- 
ing the  clergy  in  particular.  Tlie 
twelfth  (681)  and  the  thirteenth 
1)83)  national,  and   the  four- 
teenth (684)  provincial,  councils 
were  held  during  the  reign  of 
Er\'igius.      The    twelfth  and 
thirteenth  councils  approved  certain  canons  relating 
to  discipUne  and  other  usages  commonly  in  practice; 
and  the  fathers  assembled  at  the  fourteenth  pro- 
fe8se<l  their  adherence  to  the  Sixth  (Ecumenical 
Council.    The  fifteenth  national  council  (688)  con- 
firmed the  doctrine  contained  in  an  apologetic 
treatise  written  by  St.  Julian,  .\rchbi8hop  ol  Toledo, 
who  presided  at  the  council.    The  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  (694)  councils  were  also  national:  the 
first  imposed  penance  and  declared  an  anathema 
against  Archbisnop  Sisebert  (who  hat!  plotted  against 
King  Egica),  and  the  second  di.Hcussed  various  dis- 
ciplinary measures.    It  is  believe*!  that  still  another 
national  council  was  held  during  the  Visigothic 

1)eriod  between  700-712,  the  acts  of  which  have  been 
oat,  but  it  is  said  that  canons  relative  to  the  prefier\'»- 
tion  of  the  integrity  of  faith  and  to  the  regulation  of 
certain  usages  were  promulgated. 

After  the  reconquest  of  Toledo  by  the  Christians 
(1085)  at  least  ten  provincial  councils  were  held  in 
the  city  of  Toledo,  some  of  them  being  of  great 
interest  for  the  canonical  history  of  Spain,  .\rcb- 
bishop  Raimundo  convened  that  held  in  1138,  in 
which  certain  difficulties  existing  between  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  canons  with  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  were  adjusted  and  the 
number  of  canonries  definitely  fixed.  The  archbishop, 
Infante  Don  Juan  de  Arag6n,  presided  over  the  coun- 
cil of  1323  which  prescribed  a  formula  with  regard 
to  articles  of  faitn,  the  commandments,  and  the 
sacraments,  and  formulated  canons  relative  to  points 
of  discipline.    The  provincial  councils  of  1324  and 
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van  ynrt>  aln  edled  by  Don  loaii,  the  lint  to  pub- 
lish certain  papal  constitutioas  and  to  rrgulatr  the 
life  of  clcricw,  and  the  wrond  to  dfal  with  <iiic.st ions 
of  CTflesiui^ticul  hiw  and  ihr  clui-st it y  of  the  clcrfty. 
The  council  of  1339  convokcni  by  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop Albornoz  treated  points  of  dii^pline  and 
orderad  all  pamh  jirirsts  to  tiJco  a  flamuB  of  thrir 
PmUms.  Arehbiehcip  Don  Vmmo  eomralted  the 
oomicfl  of  ISW,  the  (i('risinn8  of  which  wore  not 
imprntant.  Tho  Westt-rn  Scliisin  was  the  occasion 
of  the  convokiiiR  of  another  i)rovincial  rouiicil  under 
Arcbbisbop  Tenorio  in  1379|  in  which  it  was  agreed 
to  remain  neutral,  prafMiig  aBogiiMwe  for  the 
moment  neither  to  the  pope  at  Rome  nor  thepope  at 
Avignon.  The  provincial^  council  of  _  1665-40,  hdd 
dunnR  the  time  that  the  trial  of  Archbishop  Carranza 
de  Miranda  was  fjcnding,  waa  a  very  notable  one 
giving  rise  to  many  incidents;  its  decre<>8  formed  a 
verit^le  encyclopedia  of  eccleeiastical  law.  The 
council  of  1580  under  Cardinal  Archbisbop  Quiroja 
legislated  with  regard  to  converted  Moors  (Moriscoe), 
and  prescribed  regulations  that  were  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  their  fiiiih.  The  council  of 
1582-83  promulgated  verj'  atlvantageous  laws  for 
the  propagation  of  religion  and  the  refonn  of  accepted 
vmgfiB.  At  that  time  the  iwiffraaan  biahc 
mrtsk,  those  of  Odrdora,  SigQenaa,  ndenda, 
Begovia,  Ja6n,  and  Osma. 

Since  the  flixteenth  century  other  conciliar  reunions 
have  been  IhM,  hut  tin  v  do  imf  runk  as  provincial 
councils,  being  simply  diocesan  synods  convoked  to 
arrange  dioceean  anaura  and  to  compile  the  constitu- 
tiona  of  the  arcbdiooeeea.  The  educatiQnal...A(ui 
charitable  fawtitutioiiB  founded  in  the  dioeeee  both, 
in  the  past  and  in  our  own  time  have  been  humeroas 
and  impfirtant ;  umong  those  still  in  existence  ipfn,'- be 
mentioned:  in  Tol^flo,  the  Hospital  (lenera  d< 
founded  in  the  time  of  Alfonso  VIII  of  Castile,  or 
St.  Ferdinand,  for  the  deer<-i)it,  the  blind,  and  the 
crippled;  the  Uoepital  Provincial  de  la  Mia  sriMMHa;- 
faonded  in  the  fifteenth  eentunr  bf  Dofia  QtAtmUt^ 
de  Menrscs  where  the  sick  of  DOtb  sexes  ^e  oared 
for  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity;  the  Hospital ^e  D*. 
mentcfl,  commonly  calle<l  "  el  nuncio",  founded  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Francisco  Ortir; 
the  Hospital  de  San  Juan   Bautista,  commonly 
called  "de  Afuera",  founded  about  1639  by  Car- 
(foal  Ardsbiriiop  Joan  Taverae   Besides  theae  ea> 
tablishments  there  are  in  the  dty  of  Toledo  free 
public  schools  for  voung  girls  and  children  and  day 
nurseries,  all  in  cliargc  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
The  Colegio  de  donrellius  vSrgines  de  Na.  Sa.  de  ios 
Kamedios,  comroordy  ciUlefJ  "Doncellaa  nobles", 
was  founaed  in  1651  by  Cardinal  Archbishop  Siliceo 
for  the  maintenance,  education,  and  training  of  re- 
spectable young  women  in  reduced  rirnimstances,  for 
whom  the  college  also  provides  a  marriage  dower. 
The  Asilio  Provincial.  supjKir'i  il  by  the  jirovitK  ial 
committee,  shelters  foundlings,  orphans,  the  aged  of 
both  sexes,  and  maintains  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
The  Little  Siatcn  of  the  Poor  (eatabliihed  at  Toledo 
in  1879)  ears  for  the  afsd  of  both  sexeat  the  terttanea 

oflheDivina  Pastora  (established  in  the  city  in  1S85) 
teach  girls  and  a.ssist  the  hick  in  their  own  homes. 
The  Asylum  <>f  tlie  Sacred  Ih  art  (foimded  in  ISSThy 
the  priest,  Joaquin  de  la  Madrid)  supports,  educates, 
and  obtains  employment  for  orphan  boys.  The 
Marist  Brothers  (established  in  1901)  teach  dots  and 
young  men,  and  the  Hennanas  del  Senrioio  Dom^ 
tico  (established  in  1902)  prepare  girls  for  domestic 
servnce  and  have  some  oq)hans  under  their  care. 
In  various  «)ther  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  tlie 
archdiocese  there  are  also  asylums,  hos|iitais,  and 
free  schools.  The  recognised  and  authorixed  Cath- 
olic periodicals  published  to-day  in  the  arehdioceaB 
are  printed  in  Toledo  and  are  as  foUosra:  "Bdetfn 
ofidal  dal  araobi^Mdo"  (Imndid  in  Ulfl),  oOoial 


organ,  issued  on  the  10th,  20tb,  and 

30th  of  each  month;  "El  Castellano*',  a  purely 
Cathohc  publication  without  political  afhlialioii^ 
(founded  jn  January,  HK)3),  i88ue<l  every  Tuesday 
and  Satunia^' ;  "El  Porvenir"  (founded  in  August, 
1009),  *  politico-Catholic  supporter  of  the  Cwrlist 
oause,  and  published  weekly. 

There  b  do  complete  hUtory  of  the  Dioces*  o(  Toledo.  The 
bibliography  of  the  citv,  of  it«  tsnitory,  iu  monummtik  sad  Its 
tllustnou*  men  is  complete  and  extMubpe.  aikI  for  this  PMaoB  oaljr 

BoiDv  bookji  which  principally  cODoeTD  the  questiona  treated  !■ 
this  articlr  arp  givpn. 

PoMiEfSo,  Httturia  episcopal  y  rtal  de  Btpnna  (MSS.  in  the 
Kbrary  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Church  of  Toli  1..  ;  (  v-rtJoN  t 
POWMCA.  iVtmncia  de  ta  SaiUa  loUtia  dt  Tvirtiu  (MtuirKi,  1045). 
wUdi  Moount  of  th«  early  history  of  the  aee  abouM  b«>  nad  with 
flMtiOB.  cnriBK  to  the  abundaat  uae  of  the  "fabe  ebronielea"; 
8BVIt.L*^fo.  /Jr/mta  ehrittiana  potUiea  y  ttrdadera  dr  In  primariit 
de  litf  A'»;).irt.M  i/ue  gota  la  Santa  Iglnia  de  Tallin  (Mnilrid.  1726); 
£*pamj  *oi?r.i  i  !,  V.  VI,  VII.  VIII  CMadrid,  17,".(V  .'•,2>.  I.okcn- 
tJk.HA.  PP.  T,.!<-l,iu,r„rK  ,jv,:l.ju,'!  rilaul  oprr.,  iM:u)ri<l.  17S2- 
B3):  Tiuada  t  itAUino,  t  mecnon  dt  cUnonet  dt  Ui  Igletta  ttpaiHola 
(MRiInd,  IMO-.V)):  La  Ft  bntc.  Ilittoria  erIetidMiem  4aMtM^ 
(Darrclona.  liUVS-AO);  Parro,  Toledo  en  la  mano  fTolndo. 
MaRtIn  OaMKIIO,  HiMoria  df  In  Hudad  Hr  Tohdo  fTcloJo^  IMili 
DB  PaLaCCEIXM,  Loa  cimcth'-n  de  TvUd,,  i  liiirC'  lulUb  IMtti 
CnnilXO.  ToUd*  m  at  mgto  X  VI  (Madrid,  1901). 

CoMDB  in  Cxnnxo. 

Toledo,  Diocese  or  (Toletana  in  .AMEuirA). 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A.,  formed  out  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland 
and  erected  into  a  separate  jurisdiction,  15  April,  1910. 
It  includes  the  C!ountic8  of  Lucas  (Toledo),  Allen, 
Crawfonl,  Defiance,  Fulton,  Hancock,  Henry,  Ottawa, 
Paulding,  I'uin.iin,  Sandusky,  Seneca,  Van  Wert, 
Williams,  \\ Ooil,  and  Wyandot;  an  area  of  69<)9  sq. 
miles.  The  principal  towns  arc  Lima,  Tiffin,  Fre- 
.  moot^DefiaBce,  and  Delphoe.  Estimated  CathaJie 
.MpuIatipB,  12fl,Q00. 

Tn ere  are  8w  parishes  with  resident  priests  and  2.t 
'  lili.s.^iOaM,' 95  diocesan  priests  and  HI  of  the  regular 
'  HiTgy.    The  number  of  parish  s«'hools  is  ti"),  witfi  an 
eju-olment  of  12,500.   One  college  (Jesuit)  and  tliroe 
aca^cmy-oollegBa  provide  the  dcpartmcDta  for  hi^cr 
tdacaXSdA:'-  \ 

^''TM-WMW  fhaiit^  and  refonn  is  supplied  by  three 
orphanages,  tw^  hospitals,  one  home  for  the  aged  poor, 
anid  oB»au>use  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

Hulory. — The  country  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  was 
in  the  path  of  missioners  and  tramn^  explorers,  who, 
in  the  seventeenth  centur>",  made  their  way  from  Que> 
bee  to  the  upper  Great  Lakes.  French  settlers  ven- 
tured down  from  Detroit,  and  a  French  fort  was  estab- 
lishcfl  on  the  Maumce  in  1680.  Traders  followed  this 
river  to  its  source  in  Indiana,  whence  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  reach  the  more  important  posts  atxi  it  \  in- 
cennes.  The  lake  shore  would  also  have  been  the 
natural  route  for  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  journeyed  from  Detroit 
to  visit  the  Hurons,  and  Father  Pierre-Joseph  de 
Bonn<'camp8,  retumtng  to  the  north  with  Oloron'a 
company  from  the  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  entered 
Lake  Erie  on  the  way  to  Detroit,  at  the  mouth  of  tha 
MauiiKH'  (Miami  of  the  Lake),  5  Oct.,  1749. 

Bi.shop  Fenwick,  writing  to  Father  Badin  in  AugtiSt, 
1823  ("Catholic  Church  m  Ohio"  in  "U.  S.  Catholic 
Magasine"),  speaks  of  CathoKe  Indians  along  the 
Seneca  River  who  rm'^'^ed  U)  Maiden  and  Sandwich 
in  Canada  for  marrirme  and  baptism.  Father  FA- 
mund  Rurke.  who  sign."  himself  "  Vicaire  general  du 
Ilant  Canjula".  and  was  stationed  near  the  present 
Monroe  (Frencntown),  Michigan,  in  1704,  visite<l,  not 
Fort  MeigB,  as  baa  been  aaserted,  but  Fort  Miami,  at 
the  rapids  of  the  Maumee;  and  tn  182.5  Bishop  Fen- 
wick's  vicar-ceneral,  Father  Oabriel  Richard,  who  as 
early  as  ISOti  had  attended  Monroe  from  Detroit,  indi- 
cat(^  that  the  district  "'de  la  Bai  Miamy"  was  con- 
sidered as  one  with  that  of  St-.An1oine  on  the  River 
Railin.  This  can  be  more  easiiv  understoiKl,  if  we 
ranember  tiiat  the  tcnitoiy  of  Michigan  for  a  kmg 
tima  bid  daim  to  laada  k  vfakhTdbdo  ia  nam 
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E!ven  after  Detroit  had  become  a  separate  diocese, 
<Im  Rev.  P.  Carabin,  tMistor  at  Monroe.  enuuierutcH 
numr  oo  his  lists  aa  "inbabiUBts  of  Toledo"  (1837). 

Tm  building  of  watoMnqrs  aSaog  the  Va»  of  the 

Maumee  liivcr  from  the  Ohio  imd  the  Wnbiuih  to 
Lake  Erie  (ii<l  much  to  op<'n  up  the  country  to  (ier- 
inan  and  Irish  immigranta  invited  by  Iiisho|)s  Feii- 
wick  and  Purcell,  of  Cincinnati,  to  avail  tbem^lvcs  of 
tile  opportunities  of  labour  and  fanning. 

After  isao  omaiaed  eongniitMiM  bMen  to  take 
the  plaee  of  aosttered  nnnoiia^  and  a  reaident  paator 
wiw  plactnl  at  St.  Mary's,  Tifnn,  in  1S31. 

In  1S41  Rev.  Ama<i<'ua  Kappe  orpinized  St.  Kran- 
cis  til*  S;iles'8  Parish,  Toh'do,  of  which  lie  was  paHtor 
until  his  appointment  aa  tirat  Bishop  of  Cleveland  in 
1847*  Associated  with  him  and  succeeding  him  in 
tUa  paaUmte  was  Rev.  Louie  de  Goesbriand,  fiiat 
Biehop  of  Burlington,  Vennont.  Among  the  pioneer 
priests  of  this  section  were  Fathers  Badin.  Ignatius 
Mullen,  Edward  T.  Collins.  Project  us  J.  Xlachebtruf 
(afterwards  Hishop  of  Denver),  E.  Thienpont,  and 
Henry  Damien  Juncker  (later  Bishop  of  Alton),  men 
eminent  for  learning  as  well  as  piety;  and  these  bad 
tlie  otHipention  of  tine  Redemptorist  and  flaiwiiniat 
FKtben,  under  the  teadoship  re8{)ectively  of  nther 
Tschenhcns  (18.32)  and  Father  Francis  de  Sales  Rrun- 
net  (1844).  Members  of  the  latter  congregation 
(C.PP.S.),  which  waM  introdiKcd  hy  I'ather  Brunncr, 
are  still  (1912)  in  charge  of  parishes  and  missions 
in  the  Diocese  of  Toledo. 

The  powth  of  Catholidam  waaparttouUrfar  notio»* 
able  in  the  city  of  Toledo.  At  the  date  of  ita  eree- 
tion  into  an  episcopal  see  tlien-  were  within  the  city 
twenty  parishes.  This  rapid  increase  had  l>een 
greatly  promoted  hy  ,i  steady  influx  after  1870  of 
roiee  ana  Hungarians,  employed  largely  in  factories, 
qjmaimt  and  publio  worice. 

Amonc  the  priMta  pcominent  in  Toledo  in  thia 
period  01 development  were:  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  M .  Boff 
(18.59),  who  in  1872  was  made  Vlcar-Oenpral  of  Cleve- 
land and  held  the  unique  distinction  of  having  served 
as  administrator  of  that  diocese  not  less  than  six 
times  in  a  period  of  forty  years  (d.  22  March,  iyl2); 
Father  Edward  Blannin  (ist^l:,  wIjo  \\:is  adminis- 
tnitar  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland  from  the  rengOA- 
tion  of  BbhoD  Happe  to  the  appointment  of  Biriiop 
Gilmour,  and  who  when  over  seventy  years  of  age 
undertook  the  building  of  one  of  the  finest  cluirch 
e<lilices  in  tlic  Middle  Wc'Jt ;  and  Rev.  Patrick  F. 
C^uigley,  whoae  widely-noticed  action  against  state 
intarfannee  in  pariah  aehools.  in  the  matter  of  reporta 
•ad  truancy,  ^ve  ooeaeion  for  much  boetile  demon- 
atratfon,  especially  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
.\.  P.  A.  This  priest's  contention  before  tlic  several 
courts  was  ably  if  not  successfully  maintained  by  the 
Hon.  I'rank  H.  Hurd,  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  and  ;i 
congreasman,  celebrated  for  his  convincing  advocacy 
of  free  tnda. 

The  commercial  udvanta^  of  the  city  and  the 
numerical  strength  of  Cathohcs  had  long  <jrawn  atten- 
tion to  Toledo;  and  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Horst- 
mann  (1908)  the  bishops  of  the  Province  of  Cincin- 
nati recommended  to  the  Holy  See  the  division  of  tlie 
Diooese  of  Cleveland.  The  request  waa  fnvounbiy 
I,  and  Toledo  was  named  aa  the  eeat  of  the 
diooese,  with  St.  Francis  de  Salcs's  designated  as 
ita  eathedral  church.  Rt.  Rev  .h.hn  P.  Farrelly, 
DJD.,wli<>  !i:id  been  consecratinl  Hi.ihop  of  Clcvelanii, 
1  Mur,  I'JO'J,  wa-s  appointed  temnorary  ailministrator. 
Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Schrembs,  D.D.,  first  bi^op,  was 
bom  at  Wuselhofen,  near  Ratiebon.  Bavaria,  12 
M  arch ,  1866.  FoUowing  his  elder  brother,  Rudeeind, 
who  had  become  a  Benedictine  monk  at  St.  Vincent's, 
Pennsj'lvania.  he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1S77. 

He  ccriipli  tf-d  his  cours*-  of  inimanitics  when  but 
16  years  of  age  at  St.  Vincent's  College,  near  Pitta- 
bwf.  Aftarn  faar  9Mra  4MBt  in  taaehiaft  ha  HM 


accepted  by  Bishop  Richter  as  a  student  for  tlie  Dio- 
cese of  Grand  llapids,  and  entered  the  Siniinarv  ol 
Montreal  in  mL  On  29  June,  18S8,  Kev.  Mr. 
Sehranba  waa  ordained  prteat  in  the  ei^hedral  at 

Grand  Rapids.  He  was  successively  assistant  and 
p:istor  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  West  Bay  City,  and  waa 
transferred  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  Grand  llupids, 
Oct.,  1900.  In  1903  he  was  appointed  vicar-general 
of  the  dioceee,  and  was  named  domestic  prelate,  Jan., 
19Q6.  Meaatima  ha  had  brought  about  the  eatab- 
luhment  of  a  h^  adiool  at  Grand  Rapids,  thna  dem- 
onstrating the  ftri-'iihility  of  intermediate  grades  for 
the  Catholic  common  sc1i(m»1.  On  22  Feb.,  1911,  he 
was  con.s«'crated  titular  Bishop  of  Sophene  and  auxil- 
iary to  the  Bishop  of  Grand  Ilapids.  He  at  once 
enwuaed  the  cause  of  workmen  m  their  difficulties 
with  the  mfioifm  m  the  furniture  factories,  skilfully 
averted  a  paide,  and  contributed  much  to  bring  about 
an  agreement .  On  1 1  Aug.,  1911,  he  was  t  ran.sfcrred  to 
the  See  of  Tole<lo.  A  notable  demonslrui  ion  marked 
his  entry  into  the  city  on  .Sunday,  1  On  ,  and  OB  4 
Oct.  he  was  enthrone*!  in  his  eathedral  churi'h. 

I'arkmam,  lAi*-itU  iinJ  the  IHteotrry  of  thf  Grmt  Wrtt  (Boston. 
18(K».  xi.  1.51 :  luEM.  Cofuriirae]/  of  Pontiae.  I.  y,  102;  ziii.  281 ;  1 1, 
nxi,  317:  Shra.  Col*.  CAiire*  in  tA«  Unttid  StoUt  (New  Yock. 
1886).  1.631;  II  aKS8).387.  474 aqq.;  Jnuil  RHatioiu  (Clcreland, 
1900).  LXIX.  191;  8<^in<(KR,  Memoiri  (WesU-ra  Hl«torieal  Amo- 
eintion.  Madison,  Wiseonxin,  1910);  Houck.  Catholic  Church  im 
iWrtihrrn  Ohio,  I  ?Cl<-v.  lsn<l,  llXWi.  1  aqq.;  Un\trii  SttUfn  Catholic 
HfOtnc'il  .\fii{i<xttn<,  IW  xiii,  2.!;  I'mUj  Slitirt  CalhiAf  Mngiunnt 
(.March.  IMS),  Diocaan  Rtpuirtt  (CIcvpUad  and  Tui«do 

1911);  p«ruh  noorda:  St.  ArOoifu  d*  la  Rinirt  sMt  BtUtUt  A 
Prameu  d*  SmU*.  TbMo!  8L  Umrg't,  IXJU.  CMm. 

JoBM  T.  O'CoomiUi. 

Toledo,  FRAsnsro,  philosopher,  thaokgian,  and 
exegetc,  8on  of  an  actuary,  b.  at  Omova,  4 
Oct.,  1.5:{2;  d.  at  RonM^  14  Sqpt,  IfiOe.  Bn 
studied  philosophy 
at  Valendn  and 
theology  under 
Domingo  Soto  at 
Salamanca.  At 
the  age  of  twcntv- 
three  he  taufint 
philosophy  at  Sala- 
manca, and,  after 
his  oraination,  en- 
tered the  Society 
fif  Jesus  there,  3 
June,  1568,  and 
made  his  novitiate 
at  Simanacaa.  In 
1650  he  went  to 
Rome  and  wa.«'  pro- 
fessed in  l.'iM.  He 
Mi(Te,*<.sively  filled 
the  posts  of  mas- 
ter of  novices,  pio- 
fcssor  of  philoeo" 
phy  for  three  years, 
r'chdiri'jtir  and  moral  theoloRv  for  six  years,  and  prefect 
of  studic-  of  th*"  l^oiiKin  ColloKe.   lie  waa  theologian 

of  the  i^K.Tr.i  I'r-nit.'!sl!;iry  ;md  pnacjlW  to  the  popC 

and  cardinals  ior  twenty-four  joia,  nooonnaBiad 
Monsignor  Commendone on  his  nuarieo  totibeBmp^ 

ror  Maximilian  and  King  Sigiimiund  of  Poland,  and 
waa  the  envoy  of  various  popes  to  Vienna,  Poland, 
Germany,  Bavaria,  iintl  Lmivnin.  whi  r.'  he  n  r.  i\  ('d 
Baiu.s's  abjuration  of  the  propoj»ilion!»  which  had  been 
conflemned  by  Pius  V  and  Gregory  XIII.  Clement 
VIII  created  him  cardinal,  17  Septendber,  1593;  this 
dignity,  it  seems,  he  dflamd  to  renounce  in  1694  so 
that  he  would  h<  Tri  to  retire  and  die  in  one  of  the 
Jesuit  hou.'»efl.  fi.  %v  i.s  largelv  instrumental  in  the 
reconcili.ition  nf  Ib  nry  IV  to  the  Church  and  to 
Spain;  at  his  death  Henry  had  a  memori.al  Bervtoa 
for  him  in  Paris.  As  a  religious  he  is  cl/us.ied  bv  M»» 
nran  as  of  ordinary  virtue;  be  was  dispensed  from 
■dieBaa  oy  a  secret  papal  Brief,  lived  in 
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the  papal  palace,  Bought  the  cardinal's  hat,  and  in 
the  uittcr  years  of  his  life  intervenccl  in  Jesuit  affairs 
with  (iLstuitroud  results.  Ciregory  Xlll  considered 
hint  one  of  the  most  leuned  wm  of  luB  afa^  aiid  Soto 
ranks  him  as  a  eenius. 

His  nhikMophical  works,  especially  "I>e  anima", 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  University  of  Salamanca, 

K*  re  indications  of  a  philosophical  revival  as  regards 
th  matter  and  methy  l.    Irrelevant  quo.'iti(jns  are 
set  aside,  others  are  weighed  or  reduced,  and  certain 

£rt>blems  are  atttted  and  discussed  in  a  broader  spirit, 
ft  his  Scriptural  oommentaries  he  — ev<sry 
•ntmce  or  the  text,  points  out  their  rebtiooduip, 
gives  Patristie  references  in  the  annotations,  dis- 
cusses and  juMRes  dupinatic  (questions  learnedly 
and  lufiiily.  Wy  some  he  is  considered  the  foremost 
interpreter  of  his  century,  and  his  expRetical  works 
certoinlv  deserve  tfw  flrn  pleoe.  In  hi»  theological 
works  he  ie  clear,  aaaelae^  Mid  orderly.  He  uo- 
elaima  Umaelf  a  oiaeiple  of  St.  Augustine  aadTSt. 
Thomas,  althouph  on  certain  questions  he  is  quite 
at  \ariaiiei'  with  them,  as  for  example  the  proximate 
causo  rif  pre< lest  inat  ion,  \vhi<  h  for  hini  is  jinmsa 
borm  opera.  In  regard  to  the  famous  Scotist  teach- 
ing that  the  Word  would  have  become  man  even  if 
Acwm  had  not  atnned,  he  aagra;  ft  k  neitber  t^ 
able,  nor  faigeniotM.  His  works  may  be  ^nrided 
into  three  classes:  (1)  Philosophical:  "Introductio 
in  dialectienm  Aristotelis"  (Home,  15f)l),  thirteen 
editions,  apparently  the  first  work  of  a  Jesuit  to  he 
printed  in  Mexico;  "Commentaria  una  cum  ({mes- 
tionibuB  in  univeraam  Aristotelis  logicam"  (Home, 
1672).  aeventeen  edttiona:  "Commentaria  de  physiea 
■aeealtatbne"  (Venioe,  1573),  fifteen  editmna;  "De 
generatione  et  corruptione"  (\'enice,  1.57.5),  seven 
editions;  "Do  anima"  (Venice,  1.574).  twenty  edi- 
tions; "Opera  omnia.  * >f)era  jjliilosofmica"  (Lyons, 
1.58^1-92),  oidy  (Jiie  volume  issued.  (2}  Theril* >j;ieal: 
"In  Summam  theologian  S.  Thoma;  AquinatiH  enarra- 
tio"  (4  voU„  Rome,  ISflfl),  published  fav  father 
JbeC  Parfe,  8.J.:  "Summa  easuum  ahre  matrtietio 
aacordotum"  (Lyons,  1500),  forty-six  e<litions 
(Spani^^h  tr.,  Juan  de  Salas;  ItaUan,  .\ndnf)  Vema; 
Fr<>neh,  Cloffar;  summaries  \n  Latin,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Italian).  (.'<)  Kxegetical:  "In  sacrosanctum 
loannis  Evangelium  commentarium "  (Rome,  1502), 
Bine  editions;  "In  prima  XII  capita  Sacroeancti 
leeu  Christ!  D.  N.  Evatigelimn  secundum  Lucam" 
(Rome,  1000),  printing  supervisefl  by  Father  Miguel 
Vdzquez,  8.  J.;  "In  Efiistnlam  B.  Pauli  Apostoh  ad 
Romanos"  (Rome,  ir.02),  Chaldean  tr..  Father 
Aievedo.  Manuscripts:  " EmmeodationeB  in  Sacra 
Bihlia  vulgata",  corrected  by  direction  of  Clement 
VIll;  "R^ulffi  hebraicai  pro  lingua  sancta  intelli- 
genda".  Sermons:  "Motives  y  advertencia.s  de 
cosas  dignas  de  reformaci6n  cerca  del  Breviario". 

NiEKKMaiM,  Varontt  Uu»trt3  de  la  compaAia  dt  Jttxu,  V 
rBilhao.  1880):  Pama,  F^nrinH  ToUH  •  SoeUtatt  Jmm  S.  R.  E. 
Prirmbuttri  CardinalU,  fnlnxJuction  to  In  Summtum  Iktotogim 

S.  Thomrr  Arri\r>nly»  «iimifio  (Homo.  lSfi9>:  Ai»Tll*iN,  HiaUria 

ilr  1,1  rr)r)   il/!f/l  ilr  Jfiun  rn  In  .4»!'/'TiriiI  </r  Pfprtfll.  Ill  (Madrid, 

IflOO).  S«5-«MM.  R30-33:  Sommbkvookl,  n<'.l<-<hfqut  de  la  eow^ 
WagmU  d»  Mm»,  VIII,  M:  Hckter.  Som,  n.  int.,r. 

Antdnio  Goyexa. 

Tolentino.  See  Macerata  and  Toixntino, 
Unitkd  Sees  op. 

Toleration,  Hiatosr  or.— Tn  any  attempt  to 
d««l  Uatoricaily  with  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  religious  toleration  two  eonsidcrntions  have 

throughout  to  he  kept  in  mind.  In  the  first  plarr, 
O'^arlv  all  ee^I^^iast ical  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
r^'iression  of  heresy  Droeceds  upon  the  assumption 
that  heretics  are  in  wilful  reroRafaniBt  lawful  author- 
itv.  that  they  are,  in  fact,  apoetAtes  who  by  their 
own  culpable  act  have  renounced  the  true  faith  into 
whieh  they  were  haptizfd.  breakiiiK  the  engagements 
made  by  them,  or  by  sponsors  in  their  name,  when 
tfaqr  became  memben  of  the  Gfamrali  ol  OuHA 


It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  not 

an  unreasonable  assumption.  The  (/hurrh  of  God 
wa«  then  indeed  as  a  city  set  upon  u  hill.  .No  one 
could  be  ignorant  of  her  claims,  and  if  certain  people 
repudiated  ho'  authority  it  was  by  an  act  of  rebelhon 
inevitably  carrying  with  it  a  menace  to  the  sovereignty 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  accepted.  This  at  least 
was  the  case  with  the  Cathari,  the  Waldensea,  and 
the  .Vlhigenses,  with  the  LoU.ards  and  the  Hussites, 
and  it  was  still  the  caw?  with  the  immediate  followers 
of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  of  Knox,  and  of  the  other  early 
Reformers.  Only  by  degrees  and  after  a  considerabie 
lapse  of  time  did  generations  come  into  being  who 
could  be  regarded  a.s  inculpably  heretical,  for  the 
plea  of  invmcible  ignoranee  implies  not  only  that 
their  education  took  pluec  entirely  under  heretical 
influences,  but  also  that  they  could  attain  adult  life 
without  being  eflfectively  confronted  with  the  claims 
which  the  true  Church  makes  upon  the  lojyalt^  of 
reanoable  men.  It  might  plausibly  be  maintained, 
for  examplr.  tlmt  such  conditions  were  at  no  lime 
realizcnl  among  the  Huguenots  of  France,  or  in  the 
more  (^atholic  di-stricts  of  Central  Euroj)!'.  Hence 
we  cannot  be  entirely  surprified  that  there  were 
those  who  excused  wda  measures  as  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantea^  or  vino  aunported  the  reprce- 
aiye  legislation  which  was  {nangwaled  by,  the  Cath- 
olic sovereigns  of  Poland  and  nilll|Biy  in  the  sia> 
teenth  and  seventeentlt  centuries. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  to  be  rem* mht  red  that 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  canon  law  deals  very 
Itt^Sy  with  the  enunciation  of  principles  of  right  and 
monjE  which  ace  of  their  own  nature  iReformable, 
the  d&eet  repeal  of  its  proyiskms  has  never  or  yerjr 
rarely  been  resorted  to.  This  course  undoubtedly 
hafl  the  great  a<ivanlage  of  inspiring  respect  for  the 
sanrtily  and  stubihty  of  the  law,  but  the  consequence 
follows'  that  there  remain  upon  the  statute-book  a 
number  of  enactmenta  which  owing  to  * 


oonditiana  are  to  all  practical  intenta  and  pmpoaaa 

obsolete.  The  medieval  legislation  of  the  Cnoreh 

wiMi  regard  to  u.-iurv,  test.amenfary  dispositions, 
matrimony,  and  esiXTially  here.-jy,  largely  falls  under 
this  category,  while  the  nat  ural  result  of  the  retention 
ol  ft  oonaidarable  mass  of  obsolescent  decretals  must 
be  the  creation  of  an  element  of,  at  least  temporarjr, 
uncertainty,  under  which  some  will  favour  and  othen 
resist  the'  legislation  that  is  passing  away.  For 
examj)le  there  wa.«  bound  to  be  a  period  during  which 
rigourists  would  still  ani)oal  to  the  very  uncompro- 
mising measures  in  dealing  with  heretics  which  were 
oontemplated  bv  many  texts  of  the  canon  law,  while 
on  the  other  hand  larger-minded  contemporaries, 
who  were  themselves  perhaps  living  under  political 
conditions  which  forced  tnem  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  toleration,  tended  to  treat  these  same 
provisions  as  a  dead  letter  and  to  deny  them  all 
validity  in  practical  life.  The  effect  of  both  the.se 
consideistiona  has  been  to  make  it  extremely  difficult 
to  draw  ft  hard-and-fast  line  between  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Church  _  recognised  the 
desirability  of  a  large  toleration  of  dissident  opinions 
on  the  ground  both  of  justice  and  expediency,  and 
those  under  which  it  seemed  a  duty  to  stamp  out  by 
a  policy  of  firm  repression  an  evil  germ  which 
threatened  indefinite  mischief  to  the  well-bem^  of 
Christian  society.  Every  hiwfuUy-oonstituted  society 
must  put  down  on  principle  the  propagation  of  such 
podition  as  th«»atena  its  own  existence,  and  this  u 
not  persecution  so  long  a"  rea.'^on  and  humanity  are 
respected  in  the  means  of  suppression  employed. 

Persecution  begins  when  no  reasonable  proportion 
is  observed  between  the  foree  oasd  in  oompuhMn  uA 
the  importance  and  power  of  the  interests  wiiidi  it  is 
souchf  to  rontrnl.  To  determine  the  exact  point  at 
which  legitimate  reprea-sion  passes  intoperseoution  is 
ft  oMtMar  of  otoeme  difficulty.  Iw  lldi  feaaon 
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we  should  probably  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Church  in  {)ii«t  history  bv  studyiuK  the  re- 
lations of  the  |>apacy  with  those  bodies  wtuch  like  the 
Jews  and  p«{;ana  were  recosniied  as  lying  OUtlide  her 
direct  jurisdictioQ.  Regarded  at  a  oeotn  of  QMritual 
anthonty  the  Holy  See  did  not  daim  the  unbap- 
tiaed  aa  subjeet^,  but  still  the  popes  as  sovereigns  of^a 
temponi  state  had  to  adopt  a  definite  attitude  to- 
Wanl-  fill'  Jews  who  lived  in  tiicir  dominions.  Tracing 
the8(>  relations  aa  a  whf)le  and  comparing  them  with 
the  ideas  which  nrevailed  among  secular  rulers  of  the 
time,  the  principles  fonmilaied,  and  for  the  moat  part 
aetea  upon,  by  the  popes,  set  an  example  of  mSmem 
to  the  rest  of  Kurope.  Ah  enrly  as  a.  d.  598,  Orepory 
the  Great  clearly  laid  di)Uii  that  the  Jews,  while  they 
wer''  t<i  lie  r'-^t raiiii-d  fi'Uti  |iit-^uniinK  upon  the  tolera- 
tion accorded  to  them  by  the  law,  had  a  claim  to  be 
treated  equitablv  and  justl:^.  They  wen  tO  be 
aOowed  to  keep  their  own  festivals  and  religiim  tmo- 
tioM,  and  thdr  rights  of  property,  even  in  ua  ease  of 
their  eynapopurw,  were  ff>  he  nspoeted  (Cree.  Map. 
Regesta.  M.  (i.  H.,  II,  (i7  and  '.iKi).  In  the  lal<T 
Middle  Ape.-*  then-  may  l)e  traced  throuph  a  loiip  s<Tiea 
of  pontificates  the  repeated  confirmations  of  the  Bull, 
assignable  probably  m  the  first  instance  to  Pope  Cal- 
lixtua  II  (c.  II 20)  and  known  as  " Sknit  Judak ".  It 
was  a  sort  of  papal  charter  of  proteotion  to  the  Jews 
and  in  its  fir-^'  titence  are  embodied  certain  worfls  of 
one  of  Grepory  the  Great's  letters  just  referretl  to. 
"As  licence",  say.s  this  document,  ''ought  not  to  Ih> 
allowed  to  the  Jews  to  presume  in  their  synagogues 
beyond  what  is  permitted  by  the  law  so  tbey  ought 
not  to  be  interferad  with  in  such  things  aa  ace  allowed. 
We  therefore,  although  they  prefer  to  oontinne  in  their 
harrlnrss  of  }\r-.^r\  rather  than  be  guided  by  the  hidden 
roeanuip  of  thi'  piuphet.s  to  a  knowle<lge  of  the  Chris- 
tian faitfi,  do  neverthelesLS,  since  they  invoke  our  pro- 
tection and  aid,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  our 
pradeoeasors  and  out  of  the  mildness  of  Christian 
piety,  extend  to  them  the  shield  of  our  nroleetion." 
The  doeument  then  lajii  down  (1)  that  oie  Jewa  are 
not  to  be  rnmpelled  hy  force  to  embrace  Christianity, 
hut  are  only  to  he  h:ipfize<l  of  their  own  free  will; 
(2)  that  apart  fnmi  .i  jiiiliri:il  sentence  in  a  court  of 
law  no  one  is  to  injure  them  in  life  or  limb  or  to  take 
away  theb  property  or  to  intetfero  with  such  cus- 
tomary lii^tB  as  they  may  have  enjogred  in  the  plaoas 
where  they  live;  (3)  that  they  are  not  to  be  attacked 
with  t-tirks  nnd  stones  on  occasion  of  their  fe*<fival 
celehrjit ions,  nor  are  they  to  \w  comiwlled  to  n-nder 
any  feudal  .services  beyond  sucli  iis  are  customary; 
(4)  that  their  cemeteries  in  particular  are  not  to  be 
violated.  (See  M.  Stem,  "Urkundliche  Beitrfige", 
n.  171.)  Thia  charter  reiaaued  and  confirmed  as  it 
was  by  aome  twenty  or  thirty  pontiffs  during  a  period 
of  4(X)  years  is  certainly  of  much  more  weight  as  lay- 
ing down  the  Church's  vir  w  of  tlie  duty  of  tolemtion, 
as  an  abstr.ict  i)rinciiile,  than  any  i>ersecutinp  edicts 
evoked  by_  special  circumstances  or  coloured  by  the 
prepossessions  of  the  individual  legislator. 

I  looking  at  the  documents  of  unquest  ioned  autheo- 
tidty  extracted  by  Stem  from  the  iiapal  Hegesta  it 
bceomes  i  Ir  ir  Mi  it  throughout  the  later  Middle  Apes 
the  Jews  w  ahiiost  every  emergency  tumtxl  to  the 
popes  as  to  their  natural  protectors.  Despite  such 
legislation  as  that  of  the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran 
(1215)  imposing  the  wearing  of  a  distinctive  badge  and 
excluding  Jews  from  public  offices,  st  ill  even  such  a 
summary  aa  tliat  in  the  Jewirii  Enc>  <  lo^Mxlia  (s.  t. 
"Popes")  dtatinetly  leaves  the  imi>nssion  that  the 
Holy  See  exercised  on  the  whole  a  ni.urkt^ily  restrain- 
ing infliK-nce  on  the  ]>ersecuting  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  particuhir,  more  than  one  of  the  jxipes, 
beginning  with  Innocent  IV,  issued  Bull.s  exonerating 
the  Jews  from  that  charge  of  ritual  munler,  which,  as 
in  the  well-known  akvy  of  little  Hugh  of  linooln, 
prajodioed  puUki  oplntoo  ap  stioo^  against  them 


(cf.  Vncandard,  "Ui  question  du  meurtre  ritosl 
cliez  li  s  Juifs"  in  "Etudes  de  critique  et  d'histoire 
religieu.sc  iid  series,  Pari.s,  1912).  It  was  again  the 
pK)pes  (e.  g.,  .Sixtus  IV'  and  Clement  VII)  who  at  the 
time  of  the  worst  excesses  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition 
exerted  themselves  to  set  some  check  upon  the  severi- 
ties exr  reised  against  the  Maranos  m  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  The  edicts  issuwl  at  various  times  for  the 
destru(  In  n  of  copies  of  the  Talmud,  the  Bull  "Cum 
nimis  absurdum'  of  Paul  IV^  conslraining  the  Jews  of 
Rome  to  live  senegat«d  in  a  Ghetto  and  subject  to 
other  harassing  usabilities,  represent  rather  the  pr^up 
dime  of  indiviaual  pontiffs  than  any  consistent  prin- 
ciple of  {MTsectition.  I>et  it  also  be  noted  that  the 
influence  of  the  Church  has  repeatedly  been  exerted 
for  the  protection  of  pagan  races  against  fori  ible 
conversion,  and  that  it  has  freely  tolerat^-d  such 
religious  ntes^  amon^jt  Havage.8  as  were  not  openly 
dflhaBing  and  *fftBWfiiiili  The  nistory  of  the  proachiin 
cif  Christianity  in  tha  New  Worio  diowa  many  n- 
amples  in  wliieh  the  fanatical  zeal  l:iy  with  the  profli- 
gate SjKirush  adventurers  who  eontjuered  the  countrj', 
while  ecclesiastical  authority  advocated  sympathy 
with  the  natives  and  indulgence  for  their  religious 
observanceai  On  the  other  hand  this  indulgence 
ahown  to  pagn  eHBtomik  obvioualy  enough*  ooul^ 
be  extended  without  limn.  Even  mitish  role  in  Lidia 
ultimately  considerr'*!  it  desirable  to  abolish  the  prac- 
tice of  suttee  by  which  the  wives  of  the  upjx^r  chtjwt'S 
were  rrcjuiriil  to  commit  suicide  ui)on  the  death  of 
their  husbuiiiis.  This,  however,  was  not  effectively 
prohibited,  even  in  the  British  provinces,  until  1829. 

With  r^ard  to  the  toleration  of  Ghristian  lioretioa 
and  sehtsmatics  tiie  reader  will  do  wdl  to  consult  the 
article  Inqvisition.  No  ver>'  systematic  measures  of 
repression  m'n>  to  have  come  into  practice  before  the 
twelfth  century.  The  appre.Ksive  attitude  adopted  m 
the  case  of  the  Priscillianists  (q.  v.)  and  Donatists 
(q.  V.)  was  owing  leaato  the  action  of  the  bisbopa  than 
to  tliat  of  the  emperor.  On  tiie  other  hand,  it  cannot 
be  disputed  that  after  the  authority  of  the  popes  was 
firmly  est  ahlished,  ecclesia.«!tical  campaigns  were  un- 
dertaken atiamst  the  Cathari,  the  \Yalden.ses,  and 
-Mbigen.ses  jls  well  as  later  on  amiinst  tlie  followers  of 
Wicklif  and  Hus.  Moreover  isolated  executions  for 
heresy  (burning  at  the  stake  being  commonly  em- 
ployed for  thia  piunose)  wen  known  before  the  twelfth 
century  both  in  Eisst  and  West;  though  at  the  ama 
time  tne  actual  infliction  of  the  pimishment,  thai  an 
after,  must  be  repariied  as  an  act  of  the  civil  power 
rather  than  that  of  any  (>eclesiastical  tribunal.  But 
though  an  Inquisition  of  hej-etical  practices  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  first  formally  set  up^  at  any 
late  in  embryo,  alwuttheaecondhaJfirf  tlie  thirteenth 
century  no  measures  of  extreme  seventy  were  m  ttie 

bepinmnp  prescribe<l  or  genctallv  adopted.  The 
Fourth  Council  of  Lateran  in  121.j  unjxjscd  as  a  pen- 
alty the  di'privation  of  projierty  and  civil  stakes. 
ConvicUxI  heretics,  even  though  repentant,  were 
from  public  offices  and  were  compiled  to 
a  badn.  If  their  retractation  was  mfaww 
they  were  liable  to  be  eonflned  In  a  public  primn.  At 

the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forpottc  n  that  all  these 
medieval  heresies,  as  such  an  liislorian  Jis  Gairdner  has 
noticed  (Ix)llardy,  I,  Ki',  struck  at  the  foundations  of 
social  order.  ^I.  Guiraud's  account  of  the  extrava- 
g^t  teaching  of  the  Cathari  and  Albigenses  is  oonclu- 
Bve  upon  the  point.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
seventies  which  then  began  to  be  exerrised  in  the 
name  of  religion  were  prompted  hy  no  Inst  for  blo«xl. 
It  seeme<l  rather  to  orthn<lo\  rlmnhinen  that  the 
Church  was  so  inen.-teed  by  these  MiliM'raiwdootrilim 
that  her  very  existence  was  at  stake. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  the  ordinances  of  the  canon  law,  for  the  most 
piul,  formulated  at  a  time  when  Albifcensian  teach- 
mgs  were  a  pnsent  danger,  aboiild  hgve  mdiped  to  tbt 
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ride  of  severity  and  that  to  the  lawmakej^  of  that 
age  tolcrul  ion  s<H'med  only  a  weakneas.  "The  pro- 
scription of  the  Albigenaea",  says  M.  Guiraud,  "was 
not  the  effect  of  any  fcrocioua  hatred  of  misbelievers 
too  often  attributed  to  the  ^rineBB  oC  that  ace.  It 
was  inspired  by  a  eomrideratiaii  whieh  has  been  hi^ 
pily  denned  by  saying  that  hereqr  was  at  that  time  as 
much  a  crime  asainst  social  order  as  againiit  re- 
ligion" (Guirauu,  "Cluirtulaire  de  ProuiUf",  I, 
Ixxxiv).  Even  so  anti-Homan  on  historian  as  Uase 
rnanm  op  the  practical  effects  of  the  Lcdiaid  oiovenient 
by  aagrtng  "Wyciif  produced  no  pennaiMBt  reUgioua 
hnpfcarion  upon  the  bmm  of  the  people.  Bm  teaeh- 
inp  w:i.s  niisdnderstood  and  oau.«ed  a  revolt  of  the 
pea.Siints  uliich  resulted  only  in  di.-^rt.ster"  (Kirchen- 
gesrhiciitr,  IsnTi.  p.  3."».'ii.  Again  it  was  not  to  he 
expected  that  the  first  fruits  of  the  Rt-foniuu  ion  would 
be  likely  to  mitigate  the  prevalent  view  of  the  niis- 
ehienrai  nature  of  heresy.  The  political  and  social 
cnrib  to  wUdi  the  teaching  of  LtttMr  and  Catvtn  gave 
rise,  as  well  a-s  the  fanatiml  jwrsecution  of  the  Catho- 
lics by  so  nianv  of  their  followers,  are  made  clear  be- 
yond dispute  in  mch  a  work  a«  that  of  Janssen's 
"History  of  the  German  1'topIc",  to  which  the  reader 
Biay  be  referred.  It  was  only  natural  that  the  con- 
earaon  of  benqr  m  tn  attack  upon  law  and  order  as 
w«D  UIMB  reU^oo  dioukl  be  thereby  deepened. 
MoTCOvcr  in  nearly  rver>'  pa*»e  where  the  rejtroarh  of 
Intolerance  ha«  b«>en  ra**t  aftain.st  flic  Oiunh,  its  for 
ex.unple,  the  Massacre  of  Saint  H:iittiiilniiii  w  (q.  \.) 
or  the  revocation  of  the  F-dirt  of  Nantes  (see  Ht:«i  F,- 
■OB),  IIm  persecuting  initiative  has  come  far  more 
hctn  tcmperal  lulen  thaa  from  the  Church  or  her 
ffepresentativee.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ferocity  of 
the  leading  Reformers  more  than  equalletl  that  of  the 
most  fiercely  <lenoiinced  inquisitors.  Kven  the  "gen- 
tle" Melamlii hon  wrnt..  to  Calvin  tn  rongratulaf e 
him  on  the  burning  of  Servetun.  "The  Church",  he 
Mid,  "both  now  and  in  all  generations,  owes  and  will 
owe  vou  ft  debt  of  gratitude."  "Let  there  be  no 
pity Luther  eodiorted  his  followers,  "it  is  a  time  of 
wrath  not  of  mercy.  .  .  .  Then-fore,  dear  Lords,  let 
him  who  can  Hlav,  snjite,  destroy"  (see  Beard,  "The 
Refonnation  and  Modem  Tliought  "  .  "John  Knox", 
said  Acton  (History  of  Fre«>«lom,  p.  41),  "thought  that 
every  CathoUe  in  Scotland  ought  to  be  put  to  death." 
Moreover  in  any  case  there  la  more  to  m  urged  than  a 
nen  "tn  quoque  "  argument.  Hie  Chureh  has  often 
^vai  proof  of  her  moderation  when  brought  into 
relation  with  tho*w  whom  she  was  not  logically  com- 
pelled to  treat  as  rchels.  No  better  exiinijiles  ran 
perhaps  be  alTordi-d  than  the  history  of  the  founda^ 
non  of  some  of  the  colonies  in  the  New  World,  and 
notably  that  of  the  Province  of  Maryland  (q.  v.). 

HEKaENHi'TUER,  Catholic  ChureM  ami  ChHttian  State  (tr. 
Lcmdon,  IS7fi);  Dkvaa,  Kfy  of  Iht  IfVrW*  I'rovreAt  (Ix)n(ton, 
IWXi),  189-210;  Armx.  WmI.  of  Frmlom  (wprintod  Ixjadon. 
1907);  CananTON,  Pertteutian  and  ToUmnc*  (London,  1805); 
mama,  Akodtmitkt  Vcrtrtgt,  lU  (Lripiia,  IMl),  S74-a01. 
UaH  thive  worlu  MB  only  ba  neonaNndH  with  nujr 
6m  also  bibL  oi  artide  IwavinKMi.  _ 


Rkugiotts. — Toleration  in  general 
signifies  patient  forbearance  in  the  preeenoe  of  an  evil 
which  one  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  prevent.  By  re- 
ligious toll  ration  is  umlerstoo.l  the  magnanimous 
indulgence  which  one  shows  towards  a  religion  other 
than  nis  own,  accompanii-d  by  the  moral  determina- 
tioo  to  leave  it  and  its  adherents  unmolested  in  pri- 
▼tte  tad  pubKe,  although  internally  one  views  it  with 
complete  disapproval  as  a  "false  faith".  Since,  in 
this  article,  we  are  to  treat  toleration  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  i)riiH  ii)le,  lejiving  its  hi.sforieul  di  vi  lo[i- 
ment  to  be  discussed  in  a  si)eeial  artirle,  we  sliall  eon- 
aider:  I.  The  Idea  of  Toleration;  II.  The  Inadmiasi- 
bOity  of  Theoratical  Donnatical  Toleration;  III.  The 
OMk^km  to  Show  Practical  Ci\nl  Toleration: 
jfTTlMNeeeirily  of  Publie  F^)litioal  Tokmtini. 


I.  Thb  Idea  or  Tolbration. — Considered  in  the 
abstract,  the  general  idea  of  t(»liratiou  rontaine  two 
chief  moment*:  (a)  the  cxisienet'  of  .something  which 
is  regiirdeti  as  an  evil  by  the  tolerating  subject;  (b)  tl;e 
magnanimous  determination  not  to  interfere  with  the 
evil,  but  to  allow  it  to  run  itc  ooune  without  molegt«> 
tion.  Viewed  under  the  former  aspect,  toleration  is 
akin  to  patience  which  also  connotes  an  attitude  of 
forbearance  in  the  face  of  an  evil.  Patience,  how- 
ever, is  rather  the  endurance  of  physical  sufterings 
(e.  g.  misfortime,  sickness),  toleration  of  ethical  evi£. 
Wboi  not  an  evil  but  some  real  pood  (e.  g.  truth  or 
virtue)  is  in  question,  toleration  gives  way  to  intoior 
approbation  and  external  promotion  of  such  good. 
No  one  will  say:  "We  must  show  toleration  towards 
science  f)r  riot isni ",  for  both  tliese  objert.s  are 
recognized  by  all  a.s  laudable  and  desirable.  A  sec- 
ond idea  akin  to  toleration  is  connivance  {conniventia, 
<ii$»imulat%o)f  which  means  the  deliberate  closing  ot 
one's  eyes  to  evil  conditions  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to 
take  measures  against  them.  The  distinction  be- 
tween connivance  antl  toleration  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  latter  not  only  closes  its  (  yes  to  tlie  tolerated  evil, 
but  also  openly  concedes  it  complete  liberty  of  action 
and  freedom  to  spread.  It  i.H  indeed  in  this  deliberate 
granting  of  hberty  that  the  charaoteristie  <|naUty  of 
tolemtioo  lies.  For  the  intolerant  person  also  re* 

gards  what  OpP'>ses  him  as  an  evil  and  a  .source  of 
annoyance;  but ,  it  is  onlv  by  combating  it  overtly  or 
••^  fTclly,  that  he  sliow.s  his  intolerance.  Not  all  in- 
tolerance, however,  is  a  vice,  nor  is  all  tolerance  a 
virtue.  On  the  contrary,  an  exaggerated  tolerance 
may  easQy  amount  to  a  vice,  while  mtokrance  kee|H 
ing  within  just  limits  may  be  a  rirtoe.  This  state- 
ment is  substantially  in  agreement  with  Ari.stotle's 
definition  that  virtue  in  general  holds  the  right  mean 
befwj'<-ii  two  extremes,  which  are  as  such  boih  vices. 
Thus  the  intolerance  shown  by  parents  towards  grave 
faults  in  their  children  is  an  ooli^tion  impoera  by 
oonscienoe,  although,  if  it  be  earned  to  the  extreme  of 
cruelty,  it  degenerates  Into  a  vice.  On  tlw  other 
hand,  excessive  toleration  fnwanls  an  evil  becomes 
under  certain  circumstances  a  vice,  for  example,  when 
secular  mien  hiok  with  folded  mim  vpon  pi^lie  idh 
morahty. 

The  above  remarks  diow  that  manifold  distmctions 
are  necessary  bef «in  we  an  in  a  poatim  to  day  elon  the 
true  principles  wfaidi  underlie  real  toleration,  view- 
ing our  subject  partly  from  fhf  ethical  and  religious, 
and  partly  from  the  jwlitical  standiMjint,  we  find  three 
distinct  kitiils  of  tolerance  and  intolerance,  which  refer 
to  entirely  different  domains  and  thus  rest  on  different 
principles.  As  regardi  nigknia  tolerance,  which 
alone  eoneema  UB  herek  Wtt  must  distinguish  especially 
between  the  thing  ana  the  pemn.  the  error  and  the 
erring.  According  as  we  consider  tne  thing  or  tlie  per- 
son, we  have  theoretical,  dogmatic,  or  practi(al  civic 
tolerance,  or  intolerance.  I)istin<'t  from  both  is  jtolit- 
ical  tolerance,  since  the  distinction  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  State  must  also  be  considered.  We 
must  inquire  somewhat  more  dosdy  into  these  thne 
kinds  of  tolennee  and  their  oppoeites  bsfon  eonalder* 
ing  the  prineiplas  which  underlie  eaeh. 

(1)  By  theoretical  dognuitic  tolerance  is  meant  the 
tolerating  of  error  a>  such,  in  so  far  .us  it  i-  an  i  rror;  or, 
as  Ix|zius  concisely-  expresses  it,  "the  recognition  of  the 
relative  and  subjective  right  of  ern)r  to  existence" 
("  Der  Toleranzbeniff  Lodcea  n.  Puffendorfs".  Leip- 
ng,  1000,  p.  2).  Bach  a  tolenuwe  can  only  be  the 
outcome  of  an  attitude  which  is  indifferent  to  the 
right  of  truth,  and  which  places  truth  and  error  on  the 
.'-arce  level.  In  i»hilos<)phy  this  .attitude  is  briefly 
ti  rnic-d^  scepticism,  in  the  domain  of  religion,  it  de- 
velops intONliglous  indiiTerentism  whie^dSdares  that 
aU  rdimoanm  equally  tm  and  good  or  equally  false 
«nd  bad.  _8odt  an  internal  and  external  indifference 
towaids  aO  nli|||oa%  evsflially  the  Ghmtian  lel^oq, 
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is  notbing  ebe  than  the  expreanon  of  personal  unbelief 

anH  lack  of  religious  convictions.  A  person  who  is 
tolerant  in  the  dotnain  of  (logma  rcsenihles  the  bota- 
nist who  cultivates  in  his  expi'riiiicnt  al  beds  hot  h  edible 
plants  and  poiaoDous  herbs  as  alike  valuable  ^owtbs, 
irikOe  ft  iMmMMi  intolerant  of  error  may  be  cum  pared  to 
A  marketrcardener,  who  allows  only  edible  plants  to 
grow,  ana  eradicates  noxious  weeds.  Just  as  vice 
possesses  no  real  right  to  existence,  whatever  tolera- 
tion may  be  shown  to  the  virions  person,  so  also  re- 
ligious error  can  lay  no  just  claim  to  forbearance  and 
indulgence,  even  though  the  erring  pcnKin  may  merit 
the  greaicst  affection  and  esteem.  There  is,  of 
OOUfKj  a  psychological  freedom  both  to  sin  and  to  err, 
but  thts  liberty  is  not  equivalent  to  an  inherent  right 
to  sin  or  to  err  in  religion.  The  "freedom  of  thought  " 
claimed  by  free  thinkers  is  really  vitiated  by  an  in- 
ternal contradiction,  since  the  intellect  is  bound  by 
the  laws  of  thought  and  must  in  many  cases  yield  to 
the  force  of  evidence.  But  if  by  freedom  of  thought 
we  are  to  understand  the  personal  ri^ht  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  form  on  all  questions  such  internal  convic- 
tions as  he  may  judge  right,  this  ethical  freedom  also 
has  its  Uraits,  since  the  inner  spiritual  hfe  is  at  all 
events  subject  to  conscience  and  to  the  moral  order  of 
the  universe,  and  is,  therefore,  Ixmnd  by  ethical  obli- 
gations which  no  man  may  disregard.  The  so-called 
"freedom  of  belief",  which  asserts  the  right  of  each 
person  to  believe  what  he  plea.<ies,  is  open  to  the  same 
crifici-iim.  For,  if  the  psychological  lioerly  to  accept 
the  wildest  phantiisies  and  the  most  fooli.sh  stories  is 
an  undeniable  prerogative  of  the  human  soul,  ethical 
freedom  and  the  ethical  right  to  frtn-dom  of  belief  are 
nevertheless  conditionetl  by  the  presumption  that  a 

Ewn  will  spurn  all  false  religions  and  cling  solely  to 
t  which  he  has  recognized  as  alone  true  and  eonse- 
qu<'nt!y  alone  legifiinate.  This  ol>Iigation  was  justly 
emphasized  by  Leo  XIll  in  hisl.ncyclical  "Immortale 
Dei"  of  1  XovenilxT,  1S.H."):  "OfTicium  est  ma.ximum 
amplccti  et  animo  et  moribus  religionem^  nec  quam 
quisque  maluerit,  sed  quam  Deus  juuuei'll  qtMmquc 
certis  minimeque  dubitandis  indiciis  unam  ex  omni- 
bus veram  esse  const  iterit"  (The  gravest  obligation 
requires  the  acceptance  and  practice,  not  of  the 
religion  which  one  may  choose,  but  of  that  which 
God  prescribes  and  which  is  known  by  certain  and 
indubitable  marks  to  be  the  only  true  one).  (Cf.  Uen- 
linger,  "Enohiridion",  9th  ed.,  Freiburg,  1900,  n. 
1701.)  The  mere  description  of  this  kind  of  tolep* 
ance  shows  that  its  opposite,  i.  e.  theoretical  dogmatic 
intolerance,  cannot  be  a  vice.  For  it  is  es-ientially 
nothing  else  than  the  expression  of  the  objective  intol- 
erance of  truth  towards  error.  In  the  domain  of  sci- 
ence and  of  faith  alike,  truth  is  the  standard,  the  aim, 
end  the  guide  of  all  investigation;  but  love  of  truth 
and  trutmulnesa  forbid  every  honotvable  investigator 
to  countenance  error  or  falsehood.  It,  therefore,  fol- 
lows that  well-considered  o[)po?ition  to  actual  or  ."sup- 
iwsetl  error,  in  whatever  domain,  is  simply  the  antag- 
onism between  truth  and  f.al.'^clKMxl  tran.siated  into 
personal  oonviction:  as  impersonal  adversaries,  truth 
end  emir  are  ae  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other  as  ves 
and  no,  and  consequently,  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  contradiction,  tney  can  tolerate  no  mean  between 
them.  This  theoretical  dogmatic  intolerance —so 
often  misunderstood,  so  often  confounded  with  other 
kinds  of  intolerance,  and  as  a  r«>sult  unjustly  com- 
bated— is  claimed  ov  every  scholar,  philoeopber, 
theologian,  artist,  ana  statesman  as  an  inooiiteelable 
right,  and  is  unhesitatingtr  aeoqited  hj  eveqrane  in 
daily  intercourse. 

(2)  Prartical  civic  tolerance  consi.^fs  in  the  pcrson.il 
esteem  and  love  whi<  h  wr  .ire  bound  to  show  towards 
the  erring  person,  even  lliougli  we  condemn  or  combat 
his  error.  The  motive  for  this  difference  of  attitude 
ia  to  be  flought  in  the  ethical  commandment  of  love  for 
■D  BMO,  vhiefa  Chriatianitgr  hae  niaed  to  the  faiiher 


ideal  of  charity  or  love  of  neighbour  for  the  sake  of 

God,  One  of  the  most  beautiful  outgrowths  of  tliia 
charity  is  shown  in  the  correct  Christian  attitude  tow- 
ards the  heterotlox.  This  relation,  rooted  soh-ly  in 
pure  love,  is  commonly  meaui  when  one  speaks  of 

religious  tolerance".  It  springs,  not  from  plians;iic 
pride  or  from  pity  pluming  itself  on  its  superiority,  but 
chiefly  from  respect  for  another's  religious  convictions, 
wMrh  nut  of  true  charity  we  do  not  wish  to  disturb  to 
no  purpose.  Since  innocent  error  may  attain  to  the 
firmest  and  sincen'st  conviction,  the  person's  salva- 
tion does  not  seem  to  be  greatly  imjK'rilled  until  good 
faith  turns  into  bad  faith,  in  which  case  alone  the  feel- 
ing of  pity  has  no  justification.  The  good  faith  of  the 
heterodox  person  must,  as  a  rule,  be  presumed,  until 
the  contrary  is  clearly  est abli.'^he<l  But  even  in  the 
extremest  cases,  Cliristian  charity  must  never  be 
wounded,  since  the  final  judginent  on  the  individual 
conscience  rests  with  Him  who  "searches  the  heart 
and  the  reins".  The  same  measure  of  respect  which  a 
Catholic  claims  for  his  religion  must  be  shown  by  him 
to  the  religious  convictions  of  non-Catholics.  Here 
obtains  the  principle  which  Gregor>'  IX  om'  i  n ci/in- 
mendetl  in  a  Brief  (6  April,  r23:V),  addn  s.--!  d  t<»  the 
French  bisho]^  concerning  the  attitude  of  Christians 
towards  the  Jews:  "Est  autem  Judsis  a  Christiania 
exhibenda  benignitas,  quam  Christianis  in  Pagan ismo 
existentibus  cupimus  exhiberi"  (Christians  must  show 
towards  Jews  the  same  good  wUl  which  we  desire  to 
be  shown  to  Christians  in  pa^an  lands).  (Cf.  Auvray, 
"Le  rcRistre  de  Grt^goire  IX",  n.  r21f>.)  Whoever 
claims  tolerance  must  likewise  show  tolerance.  True 
tolerance  in  the  right  place  and  imder  the  right  comdi- 
tions  is  one  of  tltc  most  difficult,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  delicate  virtues,  and  in  the  possess 
sion  of  it  the  true  greatness  of  a  noble  and  beautiful 
soul  is  reflectetl.  To  such  a  i^m]  hits  been  conuuuni- 
cated,  a.s  it  were,  a  spark  of  the  burning  cliarity  of  the 
Got!  of  love.  Who  with  infinite  forbearance  tolerates 
the  countless  evils  of  the  workl.  and  suffoa  the  cockle 
to  grow  with  the  wheat  until  the  harveat* 

The  precept  of  fraternal  charity  ia  transgressed  by 
practical  civic  intolerance,  which  in  more  or  leas  de- 
test able  fashion  transfers  intolerance  of  the  error  to 
the  erring  persons.  With  complete  justice  did  the 
.sarciustic  Swift  write:  "In  religion  many  have  iiMt 
enough  to  make  them  hate  one  another,  not  enough  to 
make  them  love  one  another"  (cf.  J.  S.  Mackensie, 
"An  Introduction  to  Social  Philosophy",  Gla.<tgow, 
1890,  p.  1 16).  The  intolerant  man  is  avoided  as  nmch 
a.s  possible  by  everj'  high-minded  person,  both  in 
society  and  in  daily  intercourse.  The  man  who  is 
tolerant  in  ever>'  emergency  is  alone  lovable  and  wins 
the  hearts  of  his  fellowmen.  Such  tolerance  is  all  the 
more  estimable  in  one  whose  loyal  practice  of  his  own 
faith  wards  off  all  suspicion  of  imbeUef  or  religious 
indifference,  and  whose  friendly  bearing  towards  the 
heterodox  emanates  from  pure  neighbourly  charily 
and  a  strict  sense  of  justice.  It  is  also  an  iTidisi>eti- 
sable  re<]ui.site  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  inter- 
course and  0OK)peration  among  a  people  composed  of 
different  religious  denominations,  and  is  the  root  of 
religious  peace  in  the  state.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
prized  and  promoted  by  the  civil  authorities  as  a  safe- 
guard of  the  public  weal,  for  a  warfare  of  all  against 
all,  destructive  of  the  state  itself,  must  again  break 
out  (as  at  the  time  of  the  religiovis  wars  and  of  Amer- 
ican Knownothingism),  if  citizens  be  allowed  to 
afwdl  one  another  on  account  of  religiow  differenei*. 
A  person  who  by  extensive  travel  or  large  experience 
has  become  acquainted  with  the  world  and  men,  and 
witli  the  fun  r  f<irnis  of  life,  does  not  ejisily  develop  into 
a  heretic-hunter,  a  sadly  ineongruouA  figurt^  in  the 
modem  world. 

(3)  Public  jiolitical  tolerance  is  not  a  dutv  of  the 
dtUMna.  but  ■  en  affair  of  the  State  and  of  legider 
tknTltB  emnee  eonrieta  in  the  feet  that  the  Stele 
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grants  logal  toloralico  fo  the  n>li(?iouH  dcnomina- 
tiuna  witfcun  ita  boundaries,  citlior  throu|(bits  writtea 
cooBtitutiaa,  through  special  charters,  or  «t  kaat 
throu^  prescriptive  right  baaed  on  long  tradition. 
This  tolerance  may  under  certain  circumstances 
amount  to  the  prinrii)lc  of  ocjiiiilit y  of  rights  or  parity, 
even  to  the  full  oiijovment  of  all  civil  rights,  entirely 
regardless  of  one'n  religious  belief.  Since  the  modern 
State  can  and  must  mamtain  towards  the  various  relig- 
ions and  denominations  a  more  broad-minded  attitude 
than  the  unyielding  character  of  her  doctrine  and  con- 
stitution permit  the  Church  to  adopt,  it  must  guaran- 
ty-i-  to  individuals  and  religious  bodiis  not  alone  niterior 
freedom  of  belief,  but  also,  as  its  lugiiral  correlative,  to 
manifest  that  belief  outwardly — that  is,  the  right  to 
pfofees  before  the  world  one's  religious  oonvictiooa 
without  the  intetfenoce  of  othef%  and  to  give  visible 
expression  to  these  convictions  in  praver,  sacrifice,  and 
Divine  worship.  This  threefold  freedom  of  faith,  pro- 
fession, and  worship  i.s  asually  included  under  the 
general  name  of  religious  freeilom.  Toleraiii-e  and 
religious  liberty  are  not,  however,  interchangeable 
terms,  since  tlie  ri^t  implied  in  state  tolerance  to 
grant  full  or  limited  religioiM  Kfacrty  involves  the  fur- 
ther right  to  refuse,  to  contract,  or  to  withdraw  this 
rree<loin  imder  certain  circumstances,  as  is  clear  from 
the  hist(jr\  of  tolerut  ion  laws  in  ovr-rv  age.  Nor  is  the 
idea  of  parity  identical  with  that  oi  religious  liberty. 
For  the  maintenance  of  a  state  Church  from  pubfic 
funds  (e.  g.  the  Established  Church  of  Elngland)  is  an 
offenee  against  parity  as  regards  the  dissidents,  who 
must  meet  their  religious  needs  out  of  their  own 
means,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  general  re- 
ligious libertv,  wliich  is  enjoyed  by  the  di.ssidentr< 
in  the  same  degree  as  by  the  membt^rs  of  the  state 
Church. 

Political  intolerance  finds  its  harshest  expression  in 
the  forcible  imposition  of  a  religion  and  its  worship, 
wfaidi reached  its  climax  in  t  hedrastic  political  maxim  of 
the  Reformation  ei>och:  "Cuius  regio,  illiuset  religio". 
Since  external  profession  and  liturgical  worship  are 
but  the  spontaneous  expression  of  failh,  it  is  plain  that 
•tate  compulsion  in  the  matter  of  worship  is  a  griev- 
ous attempt  to  tyrannize  over  oonscienoe  and  tends  to 
breed  hypocrtsy.  Neither  political  nor  ecclesiastical 
authority  can  exercise  a  physical  control  over  interior 
conviction,  since  into  the  secret  sanctuary  of  the  mind 
only  the  Deity  can  enter,  and  He  alone  can  comp<'l  the 
heart.  Hence,  the  principle  of  Roman  law:  "De  in- 
temis  non  ju(licat  pnetor."  But.  inasmuch  as  the 
Church  and  she  alone,  with  her  authority  to  teach  and 
the  power  of  the  keys,  may  letpslate  even  for  eon- 
science,  she  and  only  she  is  justified  in  making  a  par- 
ticular faith  obligatory  in  conscience;  consequently  she 
may  bring  to  bear  upon  interior  conviction  an  ethical 
compulsion,  to  which  corresponds  the  obligation  to 
believe  on  the  piirt  of  the  subject.  The  State  on  the 
Other  hand  cannot  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  religion 
untU  this  has  become  visibly  embodied  in  extornal 
profession  and  worship.  There  are  several  ways  in 
which  the  State  may  interfere.  It  may  either  adopt  a 
friendly  attitude  towards  a  certain  rclifjion  and  innke 
it  the  state  reUgion  (c.  g.  the  mtniieval  relij;i(»UH 
States,  and  certain  modem  States  which  have  e«tab- 
hshed  CShurdies);  or  it  may  adopt  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  •  certain  rdigion,  which  it  may  eventually 
endeavour  to  suppress  by  the  employment  of  force 
and  the  infliction  of  penalties,  as  e.  g.  the  pagan  Roman 
Empire  tried  to  .'-itppress  Christianity.  But  the 
State  may  also  remain  neutral,  confining  itaelf  to  sim- 
ple tolerance,  e.  g.  as  did  Constantine  the  Great  and 
Oeinius  in  the  Tolerance  Sdict  of  Milan,  a.  d.  313. 
The  modem  eonstittttianal  Stale  adopts  as  a  basie 

firinciple,  not  mere  tolerance  tow-ards  the  various  re- 
igioiin  bo<lies,  but  complete  religious  freedom;  this 
l^ntK  i;i!c  finds  its  truest  and  most  consistSBt  eqpaB> 
«on  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


5  TOLSEATIOM 

II.  The  Inaomissibiuty  of  Theoretical  Doo- 
11  ATI  c  Tolbbation. — As  ab%ady  said,  this  kind  of 
tolerance  inipUes  indifference  towards  the  truth  and 
in  principle,  a  countenancing  of  enor;  hence  it  is  clear 
that  intolerance  towards  error  as  such  is  among  the 
self-evident  dutie.s  of  eve  ry  iikui  who  recognizes  ethi- 
cal obligations.  Inasuuich  iuh  this  dogmatic  intoler- 
ance is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  stigmatised  by  the  modon  qurit  as 
obstinacy  and  even  inttrimbk  anocanee,  ita  ob> 
jectivi  justification  must  now  Im  established.  We 
will  hr^iu  with  the  incontestaUe  daim  of  truth  to 
univ(T~:il  recognition  and  exclusive  legitimac  y.  .lu.st 
m  the  knowableness  of  truth  is  the  fundamental  prc- 
8uppof<ition  of  every  investigator,  so  also  are  its  final 
attainment  and  possession  his  goal.  Error  itself,  as 
the  opposite  of  truth,  is  intelligmle  only  when  there-is 
an  unchangeable  norm  of  cognition  by  which  the 
thinking  mmd  is  ruled.  He  who  sees  in  the  develop- 
ment of  human  sciences  only  one  vast  Kra\  eyard  con» 
taining  thousands  of  tombstones  erected  over  truth, 
preaches  the  death  of  all  science — that  is,  the  scepti- 
cism which  was  avowed  in  antiquity  by  the  Miodki 
Academy  of  Arcesilaus  and  by  later  Greek  Pyrrho- 
nism,  and  which  the  sceptics  of  all  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies down  to  the  ingenious  Pierre  Baylc  (d.  1700) 
have  taken  for  their  model.  Ree«'nt  Praiziuaii.siu 
(W.  James,  Schiller,  and  others),  which  denies  the 
eternal,  necessary,  and  unalterable  character  of  truth, 
is  only  a  dreary  relapse  into  the  scepticism  of  the 
SOfdiist  Protagoras,  against  which  Socrates  raised  the 
burner  ot  truth  and  virtue.  The  mutability  of  truth 
with  the  passage  of  time  is  also  a  thesis  of  McKlemism. 
In  the  Decree  "Lanu  ntahili "  of  15  July,  liMlT.  Pius  X 
condemned  the  Mo<ienii.stic  proposition:  Veritas  non 
est  immutabilis  plus  quam  ipse  homo,  Quippe  qua 
cum  ipso,  in  ipso  et  per  ipsum  evolvitur  (Truth  is  no 
more  unchangeable  inan  man,  since  with  him,  in  him, 
and  by  him  it  is  evolve<l).  (Cf.  Denzinger-Bannwart, 
" Enchiridion",  11th  wL,  Freiburg,  1911,  n.  2058.) 
The  final  consequence  of  this  suicidal  system  led 
F.  Nietzsche  to  intcllcetual  Nihilism:  "I^othing  is 
true,  everything  is  allowed."  The  transference  of 
this  destructive  scepticism  to  the  domain  of  religion 
breeds  religious  indiffcrcntism^  which  is  no  less  unrea- 
sonable and  immoral,  since  at  also  sins  against  the 
sacrodness  of  truth. 

Nowhi n  is  doRHiatic  intolerance  so  neces.sary  a 
rule  of  life  as  in  the  domain  of  religious  belief,  since  for 
each  individual  his  eternal  salvation  is  at  stake.  Just 
as  there  can  be  no  alternative  multipUcation  tables,  so 
tiiere  can  be  but  n  wba^  true  religum,  which,  by  the 
very  fact  of  its  existence  protests  against  all  other 
religions  as  false.  But  the  love  of  truth  re<iuire8  <'ach 
man  to  stand  forth  as  the  incorruptible  auvocate  of 
truth  and  of  tnith  alone.  While  abstract  truth,  both 
profane  and  religious,  asserts  itself  victorioudy 
through  its  impersonal  evidence  against  all  opposition, 
its  human  advocate,  engaging  in  personal  contest 
with  adversaries  of  flesh  and  blood  like  himself,  must 
have  recourse  to  words  and  writing.  Hence  the 
sharp,  yet  almost  impersonal  clash  between  (.[iposing 
views  of  life,  each  of  which  contends  for  the  palm, 
because  each  is  thoroughly  convinctnl  that  it  alone  is 
right.  But  the  very  devotion  to  truth  wliich  supports 
these  convictions  determines  the  Idnd  erf  polemics 
which  each  believes  himself  called  on  to  conduct.  He 
whose  sole  concern  is  for  truth  itself,  will  never  be- 
smirch his  escutcheon  by  lying  or  calumny  and  will 
refrain  from  all  personal  invective.  Conscious  that 
the  truth  for  which  he  fights  or  in  good  faith  believM 
he  fi|ht4,  is,  by  reason  ol  its  innate  nobility,  incom- 
DatflNS  with  any  blemish  or  stain,  he  wUl  never  claim 
licence  to  abuse.  Such  an  ideal  champion  of  truth  is 
fittingly  designatcHl  by  the  English  word  "gentle- 
man' .  He  may,  however,  by  a  fair  counter-stroke 
parry  an  unjust,  malicious,  and  insulting  attack,  since 
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lite  adversary  has  no  ri^t  to  employ  invective,  to 
falsify  hiatorj',  to  prartw  sordi'i  i)rowlvtiHm,  etc., 
and  may,  tijerefore,  bo  drivi'ti  without  pky  from  his 
false  i>08ition.  These  principles  obtain  universally 
and  for  all  men — for  schoLara  and  statesmen,  for 
OathoKoi  asd  Protestants. 

If,  therefore,  the  Catholic  Church  also  claims  the 
right  of  do^atic  intolerance  with  regard  to  her 
teaching;,  it  is  unjust  to  reproach  her  for  exercising 
this  right.  With  the  imperturbable  conviction  that  whe 
was  founded  by  the  uod-Man  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
"pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth"  (I  Tim.,  iii,  15)  and 
endowed  wrai  full  power  to  teach,  to  rule,  and  to 
■anctify,  she  regards  dogmatic  intolerance  not  alone  as 
her  incontv«tublc  right,  out  also  aa  a  sacred  duty.  If 
Christian  truth  like  every  other  truth  is  incapable  of 
double  dealing,  it  must  be  m  intolerant  as  the  multi- 
pUcation  table  or  geometry.  The  Church,  therefore, 
5— immia,  jn  vntue  of  her  Divine  oommission  to  teach, 
the  unemditiooal  aooeptance  of  all  the  truths  of  salva- 
tion which  she  preaches  and  proptises  for  belief,  pro- 
claiming to  the  world  with  her  Divine  Founder  the 
etcrn  warning:  "He  that  believeth  and  is  baptize*!, 
shall  be  saved:  but  he  tlmt  believeth  not  shall  be 
eoodemned"  (Mark,  xvi,  16).    If,  by  conceding  a 


Tuiit  of  option  or  n  f  aladty  undentood 
fkvedora  of  faith,  the  were  to  leave  everyone  at  liberty 

to  accept  or  reject  her  dognias,  her  constitution,  and 
her  sacraments,  jus  the  existing  differences  of  religions 
compel  tile  niudi  rn  State  to  do,  she  would  not  only 
fail  in  her  Di\'ine  rnissif)n,  but  would  end  her  own  life 
in  voluntary  suicide.  Ah  the  true  God  can  tolerate 
ao  atnnfe  goda,  the  true  Church  of  Christ,  can  toler- 
ate no  strange  Ghttrehee  beside  hersdf,  or,  what 
amotmfs  to  the  same,  she  can  recognixe  none  as  theo- 
retically justific<l.  And  it  is  just  in  this  exclusiveness 
t  li  it  \.,T  imique  streiigtli,  tiie  slirrinn  imwer  of  her 
propaganda,  the  unfailing  vigour  of  her  progres-s.  A 
■trietly  lo^cal  consequence  of  this  incontestable  fun- 
ifaonental  idea  ia  the  eecleeiaatical  dona*  that  outaide 
tiie  Chunli  there  u  no  salvation  Jeittra  Eedetfam 
niiUn  snfu.'i).  Scarcely  nny  other  article  of  faith  gives 
such  offence  to  non-Catholics  and  (M'ca.sions  so  many 
mi.sunderstandings  as  thus,  owing  to  its  suppotscd 
hardness  and  uncharitablencss.  And  yet  this  pro|>o- 
stion  ia  neOBMarily  and  indissolubly  connecte<i  with 
the  abovMBentioasd  prinai|de  of  exclusive  Icgitip 
macy  of  truth  and  with  Hie  etUcal  eonunaadnent  of 
love  for  the  truth.  Since  Chri.st  Himself  did  not 
leave  men  free  to  choose  whether  they  would  belong 
to  the  Churc!)  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  the  i<ii  a  of  tlic 
Christian  Church  includes  as  an  essential  element  its 
necessity  for  ^Ivation.  In  her  doctrine  the  Church 
roust  maintain  thai  intoleranee  whidi  her  Divine 
Founder  ffimsdf  proolaimed:  "And  if  he  win  not 
hear  the  diurch,  let  him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and 
publican"  (Matt.,  xviii,  17).  This  explains  the  in- 
tense aversion  which  the  Church  has  disjilayed  to 
heresv,  the  diametrical  opjM^site  to  revealfHi  truth 
(of.  1  Tim.,  i,  19;  II  Tim.,  ii,  25;  Tit.,  iii,  10  sq.; 
II  Thess.,  li,  11).  The  celebrated  church  historian 
Ddllinger  writes  very  pertmently:  **The  Apostles 
knew  no  tolerance,  no  leniency  towards  lieresies 
Paul  inflicted  formal  excommunication  on  Hvniena  us 
and  Alt  x  irsdcr.  .-\nd  such  an  expulsion  from  the 
Church  wa.s  always  to  be  inflicted.  The  Ajxistlcs 
considered  false  doctrine  destructive  as  a  wicked  ex- 
ample. With  weti^ty  emphasis  Paul  declares  (GaL, 
i,  8) : '  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preadi 
a  gospel  to  you  besides  that  which  we  have  preached 
to  you,  let  him  be  anathema'.  Even  the  gentle  John 
forbids  the  community  to  offer  ho.^pitality  to  heretics 
ooming  to  it,  or  even  to  salute  them"  ("Christentum 
nnd  Kirche'',  Ratisbon.  I860,  pp.  236  sq.). 

During  the  Middle  Aces  the  Church  niarded  the 
(>urity  and  genuincn—  of  her  i^poilpBe^  dpeferiae 


state)  Inquisition,  which,  with  manv  exceUent  quali- 
ties;, had  unfortunately  also  its  draw\)ack8.    As  just!, 
reinjirked  by  Cardinal  Hergenrdthej-,  the  Inquisition 
suffered  internally  from  "serious  and  lamentable  de- 
fects", for  example,  secrecy  as  to  accurars  and  wit- 
nesses.  the  admission  of  suspected  witnesses,  t  xiwiie 
scope  for  the  subjective  judgment  of  the  judge,  Becrecy 
of  the  procedure  (see  Inquisition).  Thus  are  exphuiiea 
the  frightful  scenes  which  Germany  witnessed  under  the 
grim  grand  inquisitor.  Conrad  of  Marburg  (d.  1233). 
following  the  example  of  the  Apostles,  the  Chtnca 
to-day  watches  aealously  over  the  purity  and  intcfpiCl 
of  her  doctrine,  since  on  this  rests  her  miole  systgm  of 
faith  and  moraU,  the  whole  edifice  of  Catholic 
thought,  ide.als,   and  life.     For  this  purpwse  the 
Church  in.>-t it utcd  the  Index  of  Prohil)it<d  Books, 
which  is  intended  to  deter  Catholics  from  t}i(>  unau- 
thorized reading  of  books  dangerous  to  faith  or  niurals, 
for  it  is  notorious  that  clever  sophistry  coated  with 
seductive  language  may  render  even  gross  emra  ef 
faith  palatable  to  a  guileless  and  innocent  heart.  The 
State  itself  is  at  times  obliged  to  confiscate  books  that 
are  dangerous  to  its  existence  or  to  iiior;dity  in  order 
to  protect  unsuspecting  readers  from  conto^on  and  to 
pre«er\'e  the  structure  of  the  social  order.    But  what 
lari^t  for  the  Qtate  must  be  also  just  for  the  Churoh. 
The  sharp  attack  maide  by  Pius  X  on  Modemisgn. 
which  is  undermining  the  fotnidations  not  alone  of 
Christianity,  but  even  of  natural  religion,  is  siint)Iy  an 
ai  t  of  neces.'.^jiry  self-defence  against  an  assault,  not 
only  upon  individual  dogmas,  but  likewise  upon  the 
whole  basis  of  faith.  J^fta  the  anflient  exprrnnioo 
"heretical  poison"  (sflnesiusi  ss»  winm  kanhemt; 
^mw&aa  terrttBufa),  which  has  pnssdl  from  eanon  law 
mto  the  set  phraseology  of  the  papal  chancery  and 
quite  naturally  sound.'*  liard  to  Protestants,  is  to  be 
explaini  >i  psychologically  in  view  of  the  above-men- 
tioned fundamental  conviction.    It  is  not  intended  to 
express  any  offensive  shir  on  the  hetercKlox,  who 
adnere  to  tbeir  opinions  in  good  faith  and  in  honest 
eonvictiott.  Consequently,  the  wrHets  who  repre- 
sented Pius  X  as  applying  to  the  present  generation 
of  honest  Protestants  the  historicid  <-ondeniruition 
whicli  he  passed  on  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  in  his  Borromaius  Encyclical,  and  thus  as- 
cribed to  him  a  public  rebuke  which  be  never  in  the 
least  mteodedi  were  fuiltyof  tntSBmtim  and  evt 
dent  injustiee.  Desides,  neteaCant  htetoriann  haw 
passed  much  harder  judgments  on  the  leaders  of  the 
Keformafion.    No  Prot««stant  takes  vmihrage  at  the 
)'a(  t  (  staMislu  d  in  cverj'  manual  of  church  history', 
that,  after  long  convulsions  and  spasms,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  by  the  Formula  of  Concord  (1577),  exj)elled 
the  "cm»t»CUTinist  poison"  which  Fhilip  Melancb> 
thon  had  msttlled  mto  fhslkHh  of  OrtiraaoK 
anism.    And  did  not  Ciypla^al vin ism  really  act  like 
blcKxl-poisonin^?    The  canonical  expression  "hereti- 
cal ixjison"  is  mtendeil  to  eonvev  no  other  meaning 
than  that  the  Catholic  faith  dreads  as  blood-poisoning 
heretical  infectian  of  any  kind,  whatever  be  its 


UiRwiih  the  institution  of  ths 


(and 


But  does  the  propoiitlon  that  outside  tiie  Churdi 

there  i.s  no  salvation  involve  the  doctrine  .so  often 
attribut«'d  to  Catholicism,  that  the  Catholic  Church, 
in  virtue  of  tliis  principli-,  "condemns  and  must  con- 
demn all  non-Catholics"?  This  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  llie  foolish  and  unchristian  maxim  thai  ~ 

iriw  are  outside  the  Church  must  for  that  very  i  

be  eternally  lost  is  no  Htitimate  conehision  from 
Catholic  dopnia.  The  infliction  of  rfcrnal  damnation 
pertains  not  to  the  Church,  but  foCJcxi.  Who  alone  can 
scrutinize  tlie  conscience.  The  tjisk  of  the  Churrli  in 
confined  exclusively  to  the  formulating  of  the  prin- 
ciple, which  expresses  a  condition  of  salvation  imposai! 
by  Qod  Hims^,  and  does  not  extend  to  the  examina- 
tuB  of  the  persona,  who  may  or  may  not  satisfy  this 
wmtittaii  Cms  for  ons^s  mm  aalratioB  ii  the  pw> 
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BoaaJ  concern  of  the  individual.  And  in  this  matter 
the  Church  shows  the  greatest  potwible  consideration 
tor  the  pood  faith  and  ttie  itmooenoe  of  the  erring  per- 
waa.  Not  that  she  refers,  as  is  often  stated,  the 
eternal  salvation  of  the  heterodox  solely  and  exelu- 
sively  to  "invincible  ignorance",  and  thus  makes 
sanctifying  ignorance  a  convenient  gate  to  heaven  for 
the  stupid.  She  places  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
eternal  salvation  of  all  men  objectively  ui  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer,  and  subjectively  in  justification 
through  baptism  or  through  good  faith  oUivencd  by 
the  perfect  love  of  God.  both  of  which  may  be  found 
outaide  the  Catholic  Church.  Whoever  mdeed  has 
reoognixed  the  true  Chiir<  h  of  Christ,  but  contrary  to 
his  better  knowledge  refuses  to  enter  it,  and  whoever 
becomes  perplexed  as  to  the  truth  of  his  bi  licf,  but 
fails  to  inveeti^te  his  doubts  seriously,  no  kmgei'  lives 
iD  good  fsHh,  but  exposes  himself  to  the  duser  of 
eternal  damnation,  smce  he  rashly  contravenes  «B 
important  command  of  God.  Otherwise  the  gentle 
breathing;  of  trruf*-  is  not  confine+l  within  the  w.nlls  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  reaches  the  hearts  of  many 
who  stand  afar,  working  in  them  the  marvel  of  justi- 
fiqitwti  snd  thus  ensuring  the  eternal  salvatim  of 
emaberieH  men  who  either,  like  upright  hmt  mod 

gagans,  do  not  know  the  true  Church,  or,  like  so  many 
toteRtants  e<lucate<l  in  grc^  prejudice,  cannot  ap- 
preciate Iicr  truv  nature.  To  all  mich,  the  Church 
does  not  close  the  gate  of  Heaven,  although  she  insists 
that  then  are  eteential  means  of  grace  which  are  not 
within  leach  of  non-Catholics.  In  his  allocution 
"Singoleri  quadam"  of  9  December,  1854,  which 
emphasized  the  dogma  of  the  Church  as  necet»sary  for 
salvation,  Pius  IX  uttered  the  consoling  principle: 
"Se<i  tamen  i>it>  ci  rto  pariter  habendum  est,  qui 
veoB  religionis  ignorantia  laborent,  si  ea  est  invinci- 
trib,  nulla  ipeos  obstringi  hujusce  rei  culpa  ante  oeulos 
Damint"  (But  it  is  likewise  certain  that  those  who  are 
^noraat  of  flie  true  reUgion,  if  theh*  ignorance  is  in- 
vmcihle,  are  not,  in  this  matter,  giiilty  of  any  fault 
in  the  .sight  of  God).  (Densinger-Bannwart,  1  ith  cd., 
Freiburg,  Hlll,n.  1647.) 

As  early  a-s  1713  Clement  XI  condemned  in  his 
dogmatic  Bull  "Unigenitus"  the  proposition  of  the 
Ismnniof  Quesnd:  "Extra  eoclesiam  nulla  oon- 
eeditur  grataa",  i.  e.  no  grace  is  given  outaide  the 
Church  (op.  cit.,  n.  1379),  just  as  Alexander  VIII 
had  already  condcnmed  in  IfiW  the  Jansenistic  pro|K>- 
aition  of  Amauld  .  "  l';iL::iiii.  .luda  i.  hicretici  aliique 
huius  generis  nullum  omnmo  accipiunt  a  Jesu  Christo 
innuxum"  (Pagans,  Jews,  heretics,  and  other  people 
of  the  snrtiieoeive  no  influx  (of  gnMMl  whatsoever 
firaiB JflBosChrist)  (op. cit., n.  129S).  blMr tolerance 
toward  the  erring  the  Chtirch  indeefl  grn's  f.arther  th;in 
the  large  catcelii.sni  of  Martin  Luther,  wliich  on 
"pagans  or  Turks  or  Jews  ur  false  Christians"  pa-ss^-H 
the  general  and  stem  sentence  of  condemnation: 
'*wbaefore  they  remain  under  eternal  v^Tath  and  in 
ifTflfiMfTig  linrrrr*'^"  "  GaUiQlics  wlio  an  cobw> 
asBt  with  the  teachings  of  ^Mr  Chnrdi  knoir  bow  to 
draw  the  proper  conclu.sions.  .\hsolutcIy  imflinching 
in  their  fidelity  to  the  Church  as  the  sole  means  of 
salvatiiiii  (111  enrtli,  liny  will  treat  with  resiwct,  as 
ethically  due,  the  rcli^ous  convictions  of  others,  and 
will  see  in  non-Cathohcs,  not  enemies  of  Christy  but 
brethren.  ReoognUummthe  CaUwIiedoctrmeaf 
grace  that  the  posmMKty  of  justtfioation  and  of 
eternal  salvation  is  not  withheld  even  from  the 
heathen,  they  will  show  towanls  all  Christ ian.'<,  e.  g. 
the  \  :iiii>\is  I'rotesfant  bo<iies,  kindly  consideration. 
Conr-trning  tbcse  dogmatic  questions,  cf.  Pohle, 
«'Dogfnatik»  n  (Mied.,  Mtefaom,  1913),  Ui 

*%r.  Tn^Wraanoir  to  Show  Pbaoikml  Cme 

Toleration. — For  the  practical  attitude  of  Cathoh'ca 
towards  the  heterodox  the  Church  has  inculcated  the 

itfjft  ewwHimd  of  ne^i^lMwif^y  hn9^  whisb 


spond.s  to  Chri.stian  charity:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
lit  ighbour  as  thyself."  The  sincerest  love  f<»r  the 
ernng  is  indeed  quite  compatible  with  keen  repug- 
nance for  the  error  to  which  they  cling.  From  the 
very  definition  of  practical  civic  tolerance  (see  above^ 
1,  2)  springs  the  maxim  which  St.  Augustine  expresses 
as  ffillovv.s:  "Dihgite  homines,  interficite  errores;  sine 
suix-rbia  de  vcritate  pnrsumite,  lune  sa?vitiu  pro  veri- 
tate  certate"  (Love  men,  slay  error;  without  pride  be 
bold  in  the  truth,  without  cruelty  Aght  for  the  troth) 
(Contra  Ut.  Petil..  I,  xxix,  n.  81,  in  PTL.,  XLIII,  289). 
God  is  a  God  of  love,  and  consequently  His  children 
cannot  be  sons  of  hate.  The  gospel  of  the  Divine 
paternity  in  heaven  is  al-^u  the  joyous  tidings  of  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men  on  earth.  For  all  without  ex- 
ception the  Saviour  prayed  in  HLs  capacity  of  high- 

Kest  during  the  night  before  His  Passion,  and  for  aU 
slied  His  Blood  on  the  Cross.  The  sublime  ta^ 
ample  of  Christ  affords  a  striking  indication  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  fhould  regulate  our  conduct  to- 
wards those  who  differ  from  iis  in  faith,  fur  we  know 
that,  so  to  speak,  a  drop  of  the  redeeming  Blood  of 
Christ  ^istens  on  every  human  soul.  To  penetrate 
into  the  inner  shrine  of  another's  conscience  with  feel* 
ingi  of  donbt  and  distrust  is  forbidden  to  an  fai  ae> 
cnrdaaee  with  the  principle:  "Nemo  pnesumitur 
matus,  nisi  probetur  (No  one  is  presumed  t»)  l>e 
evil  until  proved  to  be  so).  And  St.  Paul  declares: 
"Charity  is  patient,  is  kind:  charity  envieth  not, 
dealeth  not  pwA'crscly  .  .  .,  is  not  provoketl  to  anger, 
thinketh  no  evil"  (1  Cor.,  xiii,  4  sq.).  By  this  Chrie* 
tian  k>ve  alone  is  tlw  truly  tolerant  man,  the  trae 
di.sciple  of  Christ,  recognized.  But  did  not  the  me- 
die\al  Chureli  l)y  her  bloody  persecution  of  heretics 
trani])Ie  under  fix)t  this  conmiandment  of  love  and 
thus  nullify  in  practice  what  in  theory  indeed  she 
always  inculcated  with  honeyed  words?  The  en^ 
mies  of  the  Church  search  eage^  the  muetj  docu- 
ments which  tell  of  inquisitional  eonrts,  mdot-da-fi. 
chambers  of  horror,  instnunents  of  torture,  ana 
blazing  p\Tes.  Without  anv  palliation  of  the  histori- 
cal faet.s,  let  us  examine  a  fittle  more  ckxsely  (his  re- 
proach, and  sec  what  importance  is  to  bo  attached 
to  it. 

(1)  When  the  insloriom  oiiiin  of  his  forbean  is 
eoDstantlj  cast  in  the  teeth  of  an  hoMst  nobleman, 

with  the  spitefjil  idea  of  wotrnding  his  feelings,  no 
ujiright  person  will  reganl  such  c«)nduct  as  tactful  or 
just.  What  has  (lie  Cluueli  of  to-day  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  long-vanush<\l  generations  inflicted,  in  the 
name  of  religion,  cruelties  with  which  the  modem  man 
isdiagueted?  The  chiUren's  ohiUmesimotbehekl 
aecountable  fop  themfadeedsof their  fonfathne.  Prot* 
estants  alsti  must  takp  refuge  in  this  principle  of 
justice.  However  nmrli  they  endeavour  to  blink  the 
fact,  they  have  al.-^o  to  regret  siniil.ar  oei  iirri  riees  dur- 
ing the  Reformat  ion  epoch,  when,  as  everyone  knows, 
the  ReformecB  and  their  socoeopors  made  free  use  oS 
the  ^fld■^n^  penal  ordinaness  andj^nished  with  death 
many  ineonreident  and,  aoeomfing  to  their  view, 
heretical  persons  fe.  g.  the  anti-Trinitarians  Servetus 
and  Sylv.inus,  the  Osiandrist  Funk,  the  Calvinist 
Nicholas  Knll  at  Dresden).  TIuiMlreils  of  funhful 
Catholics,  who  fell  victims  to  the  Reformation  in  l.ng- 
land,  are  venerated  to-day  as  tlie  English  martyrs. 
The  greater  nnmber  of  eiecut  ions  oeeuned,  not  unider 
Mary  the  OatiioHe,  but  under  QueenElisalMlft.  It  is, 
however,  unjust  to  hold  modern  Protestantism,  in  the 
one  instance,  and  Catholicism  in  the  other  responsi- 
ble for  these  atrocities. 

(2)  In  every  age  the  Church  has  drawn  a  fimda- 
Bental  distinction  (which,  on  account  of  its  import- 
•noe.  sliouU  never  be  overlooked)  between  formal  and 
merny  materisl  iieieties,  and  her  penal  legislation  waa 
directed  solely  against  the  former  category.  As  the 
open  and  obstinate  rebelhou  of  a  CatboUc  against  the 
TrlrnY^M'^fWti  *fetfrhtawthflrityiif  tlw 
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formal  hcrrsy  still  remaios  one  of  the  most  grievous 
Hinn  M;iti  rial  heresy  on  the  other  hand,  i.  e.anorror 
in  faith  entertained  undeHignodly  and  unconsciously, 
m  in  itself  neither  sinful  nor  punishable,  except  where 
the  error  is  itself  inexcusable.  In  excusable  error  are 
•n  who  possess  subjectively  the  firm  and  honest  con- 
vict iim  th:it  they  have  the  true  faith  of  Christ,  thus 
including  the  xast  majority  of  non-Catholics,  who 
were  born  cducaltKl  in  their  particular  form  of 
beUef.  Even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  while  using  her 
punitive  power  only  against  funnal  heretics  who 
uiroaKh  baptism  had  beluDjied  to  her  body  from  birth* 
the  ^irch  openly  prodamMd  her  inoompetency  to 
tekeaction  in  the  case  of  Jews  and  pagans,  since  over 
these  she  p<).SvSessed  no  jurisdiction.  The  Church  has 
been  always  averse  to  forcible  conversion.^,  as  was 
emphasize<l  in  modem  times  by  Leo  XllI  in  his 
EnqycUcal  "Immoftale  Del"  ef  1  November,  1885: 
"Atque  illud  qtioque  taaanapan  ovnte  Eocuni 
let,  ut  ad  amplexsndam  nAan  oathdlioeni  nemo  iiH 
vitu.-^  copatur,  quia  (luod  sapienter  Augustinus  mooet: 
'Crtxiere  non  potest  (homo)  nisi  volens'"  (TTie 
Clnirch  hits  alwavs  taken  great  care  that  no  one 
should  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  embrace  the 
Grtholic  Faith,  beeeniei,  w  Augustine  wisely  declares: 
except  he  be  willing,  man  eennot  believe)  (ef.  Den- 
zinger,  op.  cit .,  n.  1875).  Henoe  the  tofenmoe  always 
displayed  by  the  Church,  espeotallv  toward.-*  the  ,Tfws, 
and  ii\!*o  the  prohibition  in  canon  law  to  make  war  on 
pagan  nations  tncrfly  on  airdimt  of  their  unticLi'f, 
except  when  they  put  to  death  Christian  misBtonaries 
or  attacked  Christian  States,  as  the  Saracens  formerly 
did  (cf.  Schmahsgriiber,  "Jus  can.  de  Jikbeis",  H,  6i). 
A  decision  of  Gregory  the  Great  ^ven  in  the  Decree  of 
Gratian  (c.  4  jam  vero  C.  23,  qu.  fi)  contains  nn  war- 
rant for  religious  co^-rcion,  since  the  jMipe  simply 

Eants  to  the  Catholic  colonislH  on  his  domams  certjiin 
vours  which  he  withlioUls  from  settlers  obstinately 
adhering  to  their  paganism. 

(li)  If  in  medieval  times  the  Church  adopted  sterner 
mejiflurea  against  formal  heretics,  aix«tatea,  and 
schismatics  Miun  .-^he  adopln  lo-day,  she  tlid  this  not  as 
a  private  individual,  wlio  must  show  only  considera- 
tion and  love,  but  as  the  legitimate  governing  au- 
thority within  whose  sphere  also  fell  the  administra- 
tion cil  penal  justice.  The  State  must  also  inflict  on 
the  thief  and  revolut i(MDaiv  the  legal  punishment  for 
theft  and  revolution,  which  are  not  punishable  in  the 
abstrai  t.  However  repulsive,  wlien  judged  from  the 
more  refined  standpoint  of  modern  civili2ation,  the 
barbarous  emdty  of  medieval  |x<nal  ordinances  may 
be^  as  eipwwcd  even  in  the  "Cautio  criminalis"  of 
the  German  Emperor,  Charles  V,  against  traitors, 
highway  robbers,  and  notorious  debauchees  (impaling, 
breaking  on  the  whe«l),  we  may  not  for  this  rea- 
son coinicoiii  the  whole  penal  system  of  that  age  as 
judicial  murder;  for  the  le^  punishments,  while  in- 
deed inhuman,  were  not  unjust.  Now,  formal  heresy 
«M  likewise  atvooi^  eoodemned  by  the  Cathohc 
Mididle  Ages:  and  so  the  argument  ran:  Apostasy  and 
heresy  arc,  as  criminal  rebellions  against  Goa,  far 
more  serious  crimes  than  high  treason,  murder,  or 
adultePr'.  'But,  according  to  lioni.,  xiii,  11  sqq.,  the 
secular  authorities  have  the  right  to  punish,  esnt>cially 
grave  erimes,  with  death;  conseauently,  "heretics 
may  be  not  ooiy  exoommunicated,  but  also  justly 

gtute)  put  to  death"  (St.  Thomas,  II-II,  Q.  xi,  a.  3). 
ut  there  ia  no  need  to  go  back  (o  the  Middle  Ages, 
since  the  pre.s«>nt  iige  likewise  funii.-lies  us  with  ex- 
ainp!<-s  of  «'xfrtriif  scvcTity  in  Uie  (•hiusti.w<Tnent  of 
certain  <Time8.  With  whatever  disapproval  the  phi- 
lanthropist may  view  the  terrible  punishments  in- 
flicted on  those  guilty  of  ruie  in  part*  of  the  United 
(States,  adjudging  such  penalties  as  eawcarive  in  their 
severity,  the  jiirist  will  on  the  other  hand  seek  their 
explanation  in  the  special  circumstances  of  time  and 
puee.  AmaieaaliMh  Urn  will  wit  lin  imiiis >imHi 
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excused  or  justified,  but,  in  judging  it,  allowance  will 
be  made  for  the  imjM'rfections  of  the  exist mg  [x-nal 
procedure.  The  fre(pient  meflicacy  of  the  ordinary 
procedure  is  only  too  likely  to  excite  the  enraged  pop- 
ulace to  deeds  of  violence.  Keeping  tbeae  ooour* 
rences  of  modem  times  before  our  eyes,  we  will  pass  a 
much  justcr  verdict  on  the  Middle  Ages.  Catholics 
have,  of  course,  no  desire  for  the  return  of  an  age 
whose  liberal,  and  in  many  re,^])ects  admirable,  state 
institutions  wore  greatly  marred  by  sinister  penal 
ordinances. 

(4)  Adiatinetiop  must  be  drawn  betweeo  the  penal 
^yeton  ai  sodi  and  fta  exteraal  ftarniB.  The  baiha-  ' 
rous  penal lonns  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  to  be  credited, 
not  to  the  Church,  but  to  the  State.  After  the 
Christianized  Roman  Empire  had  dcveloijed  into  a 
theocratic  (reUgious)  ijtate,  it  was  compelled  to  stamp 
crimes  against  faith  (apostasy,  heresy,  schism)  as 
offotoes  against  the  State  (cf.  Cod.  Justin.,  I,  5,  de 
hnr.:  "Quod  in  religionem  divinam  oommittitur,  in 
omnium  fertiu"  injuriam").  Cathohc  and  citizen  of 
the  State  became  identical  terms.  Conse<iuently, 
crimes  against  faith  were  high  treason,  and  as  such 
were  punishable  with  death.  This  was  the  univerMd 
opinion  in  tlie  Middle  Ages.  This  idea  of  the  execu> 
taon  of  heretics  had  not  the  slightest  oonnexion  with 
the  essence  of  the  Church  or  her  constitution,  and  to 
the  primitive  Church  such  a  {>enaltv  wjis  unknown. 
St.  Cyprian  (d.25.S)  disiipproved  of  all  external  means 
of  eoercion,  such  as  were  customary  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,and  claimed  for  the  New  Testament  as  "spiritual 
weapon" {tjririlualia  glwlim)  excommunication,  which 
was  worse  than  death.  The  earliest  example  of  tha 
execution  of  a  heretic  was  the  beheading  of  the  ring* 
leader  of  the  Pris(  illi  itusts  by  the  usurper  Ma.xinmsat 
Trier  (385);  this  calletl  forth  a  protxwt  from  St.  Mar* 
tin  of  Tours,  St.  Ambrose,  and  P<jpe  Siricius  (c£. 
Histor.  polit.  Bl&tter,  XC,  1890,  pp.  330  soq.).  Ew 
81.  Augustine,  who  towwds  the  end  of  tua  life  Ca* 
vourod  state  reprisals  against  the  Donatista,  ahnma 
opposed  the  execution  of  heretics  (cf.  Ep.  c  \aKuu 
r  xw  ii]:  "Corrigi  eos  cu|>inm3,  non  neoar  i"  '.  During 
the  long  dominion  of  the  Merovingians  and  Carlovin- 
gians,  heresy  was  never  n^arded  as  a  civil  crimi^iad 
was  chastised  with  no  oivu  penalty.  A  change  came 
only  in  the  deventh  eentury.  when  Mmtif?hiifiiiin^ 
which  had  earlier  experienced  nloody  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  Eastern  emi>erors  Theo«iosius  (d.  395) 
and  Justiniiui  (d.  5<)5),  ri'vived  in  the  orgies  of  the 
Cathari.stB  and  Albigenscs.  These  disruptive  sects 
attacked  marriage,  the  famih*  and  proixTty,  whn^* 
fore  even  Lea  has  to  admit:  '  Had  Catharism  h^mtmit^ 
predominant,  its  influence  would  infaUibhr  haw 

r roved  fatal"  (Historj'  of  the  Innuisitifin,  I,  117). 
nfluenc«Hl  by  the  Roman  cfxie,  wliit  h  was  rescued 
from  oblivion,  the  Ilohenstaufeii  enijH  ror,  I'n^lerick  S 
II,  who  was  anything  but  a  warm  sui)porter  of  the 
paj^acy,  introduced  the  penalty  of  burning  for  h^ 
retics  by  imperial  law  oi  1224  (cf.  Monum.  Germ., 
IV  Le^.,  II,  326  sqq.).  The  popes,  especially  Greg- 
ory IX  (d.  1211).  favoured  the  execution  of  this  im- 
I>erial  law,  in  which  they  saw  an  effective  means  not 
alone  for  the  projection  of  the  State,  but  also  for  the 
preservation  of  the  l-  aith.  And  indeed  the  danger  to 
the  common  weal  seen  in  Catharism  incUned  neither 
the  State  nor  the  Church  to  mildness,  just  as  in  the 
time  of  St.  Augustine  the  ill-famed  CiroumeillioneB  of 
file  Donatists  bore  everv  sign  of  a  public  rebellion. 
Would  not  even  a  modem  state  have  to  proceed 
against  these  murderers  and  incendiaries  with  weapon 
in  hand?  T'nfortunately,  neither  the  secular  nor  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  drew  the  slightest  distinetiea 
between  dangerous  and  harmless  heretics,  seeing 
forthwith  in  every  (formal)  heresv  a  "contumeUa 
Creatoris",  which  the  theocratic  i?tate  was  colled 
upon  to  avenge  with  the  pyre.  This  inability  to  dia- 
tmgnnb  mav  n^  easly  tnaed  even  in  tb*  wntini^ 
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Luther,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  liutzor,  WcnrcNlaiis, 
Btumi,  Strigel,  Matthiaa  Coier,  aod  other  Protestant 
leud<  r.H.  \\i  may,  therefore,  rightly  oradude  that 
the  Lanh  fonna  oC  puniahment  an  to  be  lefvicid 
partly  to  the  faet  tliat  the  medieval  hantifla  wan  m 
iitenurc  to  ttie  (  (iinriiunit y,  and  partly  to (haesoaHiva 
8trictii»-.vi  uf  tlie  uiicRiit  penal  code. 

(5)  It  follows  from  wliat  ha^  been  said  tliaf  llif 
custom  of  bumiog  heretics  ia  really  not  a  question  of 
j  usUoe,  bltl  a  qpwation  of  ci vilizat  ion .  }  I  istor>'  showa 
that  avan  ifli  an  an  othannaa  bigMy  dvilimi  aer^^ 
eapeeialjy  deCeatmle  erfanlnak  an  aevenljr  dealfc 
with.  A  regrettable  illustration  is  found  in  the  intro- 
duction of  torture  into  the  trial  of  lierelics  by  Inno- 
cent IV  in  12'/-'.  Hero  u^ain  the  influence  of  the 
aacient  Rxmhaq  code  is  discernible,  ainoe  it  also  was 
aoeuBtonied  htm  the  earliest  timea  to  employ  torture 
not  aa  a  punishment,  but  simply  as  a  resular  means  of 
MttraetinK  the  truth  from  tne  accused.    That,  de- 

Sife  its  [)rniiiiM  <!  " evriiiKelical  liberty  ",  the  Reform- 
ion  intnxiurrHl  no  .softening  of  manners,  the  contin- 
uation of  torture  and  the  prevalence  of  witch-burnings 
even  in  the  eighteenth  centurjr  clearly  show.  Tor- 
ture was  first  abolished  in  Prussia  (1745)  bv  Frederick 
the  Great;  the  last  witch  was  burned  in  Switzerland 
in  1783.  We  cannot  read  without  a  shudder  how  in 
En^and  high  treason,  which  term  included  the  pro- 
fession of  the  Catholic  Faith,  was  punished  w^ith 
hanging  and  the  tearing  out  of  the  still  throbbing 
heart  from  the  living  body.  The  law  afainat  meod»> 
cancy  passed  in  1572  under  Queen  EKaaMth  oedained 
that  the  harmless  offence  of  begging  was  to  be  pun- 
ished with  severe  scourging,  with  perforation  of  the 
right  e.ir  with  ml  hot  iron,  and,  if^  the  ofTenee  were 
repeated,  with  death  (of.  G.  Kasael,  "Geschichtliche 
Entwickelung  dcs  Ddiktea  der  Bettelei",  Biealau, 
1808,  p.  37).  In  Eranoe  no  lam  eruelty  waa  ahovnu 
When  Henry  IV  was  aHwaaainatwl  by  Ravainae  on 
14  May,  1610,  the  unfortunate  criminal  was  merci- 
lessly torture<l;  he  was  pierced  with  re<l-hot  pincers, 
molten  lead  wa.s  poure<l  over  liaiid  whieh  com- 
mitted the  murder,  and  filially  he  waa  torn  to  pieces 
by  four  horses.  Exactly  the  same  punishment,  even 
to  the  amallest  detaila,  waa  meted  out  to  the  half- 
witted Oamiens,  althoufih  he  ner^y  aoratdied  the 
libertine  Ix)ui8  XV  with  a  pen-knife  (a.Fflatus,  "Der 
Jesuitismus",  Ratisbon,  Kt05,  pp.  193  sqq.).  After 
the  horrors  of  the  French  licvolution  the  inetliods  of 
puniihmeDt  were  gradually  Hoftentnl,  and  during  the 
oounaof  the  nineteenth  century  humanitarian  views 
won  tlw  viotoqr  annrwhera  mm  PDmBmourr).  It 
reata  wKh  manUnd  to  deeide  whether  the  penal 
py.'^fcms  of  the  future  are  to  be  disgraced  by  enieltj' 
and  barbari.sni  or  not.  The  coming  generation.s  must 
see  that  the  return  of  inhuman  penal  ordinances  shall 
be  made  impoesible  by  the  refinement  of  morals, 
the  deepening  oif  aChinil  culture,  the  philanthropic 
tiaining  of  tba  joaa^  and  the  hnpnamm  of  the  mild 
and  ientle  dianetenatieB  of  Ghiiat  on  (Bhril,  national, 
and  religious  life.  Since  tlie  secularized  State  re- 
nounced its  union  with  fhi'  Clmrcli,  and  excluded 
heresy  from  tlie  category  of  penal  ofTences,  the  Cliurrli 
has  returned  to  her  original  standpoint,  and  contents 
herself  again  with  excommunication  and  other 
apiritualiMQaltiM  (irregularity,  inoKgibility  for  eocleai- 
astieal  prebends,  etc.),  with  wUeb  flw  nwdem  State 
no  longer  a^oi^iates  (at  in  tlw  Ifiddlft  .ASBa)  ABJ 
penal  or  civil  actions. 

IV.  Thb  NECEssnr  for  Pcbuc  Politicai.  Toi/- 
ERATioN.— Since  the  State  may  not  pose  either  as 
the  mouth^eoeof  Divine  Revelation  or  as  the  teacher 
of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  clear  that  in  remrd  to 
matters  of  religion  it  can  adopt  a  much  more  oroad- 
minded  position  than  the  Church,  whose  attitude  is 
Strietly  confined  by  her  teaching.  The  ethical  r>er- 
missibilitv,  or  rather  the  duty,  of  political  tolerance 
and  (nedom  of  religian  ia  detarmmed  by  biatoiical 


pre.HUppositions  and  concrete  relations;  these  impose 
an  obligation  which  neither  State  nor  Church  can 
disregard.  We  will  first  consider  the  State  in  itaidi, 
and  then  the  apenifieally  Catbohc  State. 

(I)  The  State  ia  oooer  obligation  to  make  external 
conditions  subserve  the  jjubhc  good,  and  to  protect 
against  arbitranness  or  niolestaliou  all  individuals 
and  corporations  within  its  territory  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  personal,  civic,  political,  and  religious 
ri^ta.  Thie  is  in  an  especial  manner  the  function  of 
the  eonatittttional  Stat^  which  has  slowly  developed 
iinaatbeandof  the  dghteenth  century.  The  Church 
laaahragm  aombated  the  id  ea  that  the  winning  of 
new  members  and  the  recovery  of  the  apostate  per- 
tain to  the  Stat(  .  Clirist  entrusted,  not  the  State, 
but  the  Church  with  the  annoimcement  ofHis  Goepei 
to  the  whole  worid.  Not  even  the  medieval "  religioua 
State",  whose  eonatitution  we  shall  describe  in  greater 
detail  below,  undertook  to  act  as  bearer  of  a  super- 
natural revelation  or  as  preacher  nvA  judKc  ()f  the 
CathoUc  Faith.  The  intimate  connexion  of  both 
powers  during  the  Middle  Ages  was  only  a  passing 
and  temporary  phenomenon,  ariaing  neither  fram  the 
essential  nature  of  the  State  nor  from  that  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  is  free  to  enter  into  a  more  or 
less  close  a.«»ociation  with  the  State,  but  she  can  also 
endure  nctual  .separation  from  the  State,  anci,  given 
favourable  circumstances,  may  even  prosper  under 
such  conditiona,  as  for  example  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  For  the  State  alao  certain  condi- 
tions may  prevail  which  render  a  eloae  union  with  the 
Church  inadvisable  or  indeed  quite  impossible. 
When,  for  exaini)Ie,  several  religions  have  firmly 
t^tablished  tlit  niselves  and  taken  root  in  tlie  s;inie 
territory,  nothing  else  remains  for  the  State  than 
either  to  exercise  tolerance  towards  them  lUl,  or,  aa 
oonditiona  exist  toHlay.  to  make  oomplete  ral^ioiia 
liberty  for  indiridiiali  and  religioaB  bodiea  a 
principle  of  government. 

The  final  conversion  of  the  old  religious  State  into 
the  mo<lem  const itution;il  Stale,  the  l.uiu  iit;ihlc 
defection  of  the  majority  of  statt-s  from  the  CathoUc 
Faith,  the  irrevocable  secularization  of  the  idea  of  the 
atatCL  and  the  coexistence  of  the  most  varied  religiowi 
bdiefa  in  every  land  have  impoeed  the  principle  of 
state  tf>ler:inc<>  anil  freedom  of  belief  upon  rulers  and 
parli.iineiit s  as  a  dire  nece.ssity  and  as  the  starting- 
point  of  [tolitii-al  wi.sdom  and  jusfici'.  TIh-  nn\(nre 
of  races  and  peoples,  the  immigration  into  ail  lauids, 
the  adoption  of  mternational  laws  oonoeming  colo- 
niaalion  and  choice  of  atxMhB,  thaeoonomic  neoemitgr 
of  ealfing  upon  the  wovkera  «f  other  lands,  etc.,  hare 
so  larpely  changed  the  religious  map  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  l.'ist  fifty  years  that  |)ropo8itions  77-79  of  the 
Syllabus  published  by  Pius  IX  in  ls>i4  i  cf.  Denzinger. 
op.  cit.,  1777-79),  from  which  enenues  of  the  Church 
are  bo  fond  of  deducing  her  opposition  to  the  granting 
of  equal  political  right*  to  non-Catbolica,  do  not  now 
apply  even  to  Spain  or  the  South  Amerwan  rapabfiea. 
to  say  nothing  of  coimtries  which  even  then  possessed 
a  greatly  mixe<i  iM)pulation  (e.  g.  Germany*,  ."^ince 
the  requisite  conditions  for  the  erection  ^>^  lu  w  theo- 
cratic states,  whether  CathoUc  or  Protestant,  are 
lacking  to-day  and  will  probably  not  be  realized  in 
the  future,  it  ia  evident  on  the  basis  of  hard  facta 
that  rel^ooB  liberty  is  the  only  possible,  and  tbua  the 
only  reasonable,  state  principle.  If,  in  thoee  lands 
where  she  still  enjoys  a  privilege*!  position  as  state 
Church  (e.  g.  Italy  anfl  So.iini.  the  Cathnlic  Clnirch 
would  not  allow  herself  to  dc  driven  from  this  position 
wfthout  a  protest,  ^e  has  not  only  a  right,  but  ia 
even  under  obUgation  to  offer  thia  pioteat.  For  a 
justly  acquired  right  should  not  be  aurrendered  in 
silence.  In  this  matter  aWy  the  Church  does  only 
what  is  done  by  Protestant  princ*^;,  who  steadfastly 
adhere  to  Prototantism  as  iht  -iun  religion  (e.  g. 
the  King  of  EogUod).   But  the  pricdeaa  asset  of 
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nlif^ous  peace  compels  the  modem  State  to  concede 
tolcnmcp  and  religious  freedom.  U'itiniut  tliin  in  acc, 
the  uniiiaturbod  continuation  of  the  comnionweullh 
it  incoDoeiviihli'.  Th<>  history  of  the  world  could  not 
eaaily  display  before  the  eyes  of  a  patriot  a  more  revolt- 
inx  picture  than  the  fratricidal  struggles  whidl  ro- 
fxHU'il  from  the  Reformation  in  the  religious  wars  of 
Europe.  Wherever  separate  religious  parties  live  in 
the  KaiiH'  l.uid,  iIk  v  iinist  work  together  in  harmony 
for  the  pubUc  wcul.  But  this  would  be  impossible, 
if  the  State,  instead  of  remaining  al)ove  party,  were 
to  prefer  or  oppress  one  denomination  as  compared 
wita  the  others.  Cooaequently.  freedom  of  religion 
and  conwMDoe  fa  an  indiapuniMe  neeanity  foe  (he 


State. 

From  \\f  st;mli[^<nIlt  (if  natural  law  and  Cliristiun 

Sublic  law,  however,  this  political  tolerance  is  subject 
>  a  threefold  limitation,  since  neither  the  completely 
V— J'fHf  ebazacter  of  the  State  nor  the  unoridled 
Uber^  of  ifi  imaginable  enlte  may  be  set  up  aa 
•principle  of  gnvernmenti nor  finally  may  the  separa- 
tion of  Stale  and  Church  M  lauded  to  the  skies  as  the 
perfect  ^t:itr  idcaL  Theie  thiee  ^«»'***^*^  ean  be 
easiiv  iustitied. 

^  TO  propose  for  the  State  sui  h  ilnwnright  irre- 
fiooB  M  a  drastio  lemedy  against  intolerance  is  to 
aofffae  h  to  eaw  through  the  oough  on  which  it  trits. 
PSor the  "State  without  God",  pledgefl  to  tlie  "Prin- 
ciples of  1789",  would  be  an  immoral  monster,  whicli 
throutih  lack  of  inti  rn  d  vitality  woulil  an  Mirely 
encounter  decay  and  de.sl ruction  as  did  the  atheistic 
Revolutionary  State  of  France  at  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  oentunr.  If  it  is  true  that  human  society 
ae  a  whole  is  botmd  to  TCOOgnise  the  supreme  dominion 
of  God,  then  no  State  can  shirk  the  obligation  of  con- 
fessing this  Cifxi  and  of  pulilicly  venerating  Him.  The 
religion les.s  Siatf  would  be  notliiiifi  Irss  than  an  athe- 
istic Slate,  Ix'aring  in  its  very  nature  the  germ  of  dis- 
integration; since  atheism  is  in  itself  and  its  effects  a 
direct  peril  to  the  State.  The  panUieistic  is  not  a 
whit  better;  for  Hesd'e  motto, ' '  the  State  is  God  fa 
pure  nonsense,  sinr<'  it  malces  the  absurd  claim  that 
the  Stale  is  the  original  source  of  all  right,  and  wts 
the  liiiinipotent  State  in  thr  place  of  God  (cf.  Syllab. 
Pii  IX,  prop.  39).  A  commonwealth  that  is  to  endure 
ean  be  erected  only  on  a  theistic  basis,  since  the  fun- 
damental ideaa  of  juatioei  fidelity,  and  obedienoe^  !»> 
dispenasble  for  the  pweervation  of  the  State,  can  exep- 
cise  their  full  influence  only  in  theism.  Furthermore 
the  respect  for  property,  the  observance  of  thelawsof 
chastity,  axcr.-^ion  io  rc\'olutiou  and  high  treason  are 
best  secured  by  a  lively  faith  in  God.  Consec^uently. 
not  alone  ChrLstian  statesmen  like  Montesquieu  ana 
Guiaot,  but  also  fieethinlcen  like  Maochiavelli  and 
Voltaire,  stronglv  defended  tiie  teligioiiB  fotmdationtf 
of  the  State.  Even  the  pagan  Cicero  (De  nat.  deor  , 
I)  frankly  recognized  the  impo.Hsibility  of  a  State  with- 
out the  fear  of  God,  on  which  depend  in  turn  fult  lity 
and  justice.  A  State  which  is  not  itself  penneated 
with  sentimente  of  religion  and  idly  tolerates  the  sap- 
ping of  fdigioD  and  morality  fa  preparing  the  way  for 
revohition,  that  fa  for  ita  own  deetntetiott.  The 
state  axinrn  of  religious  freedom  can  therefore  mean 
only  frwdoui  for  religion,  not  fre«'<lom  from  religion 
or  irreligion.  In  hia  Encyclical  "\'ehcmenter  nos", 
«rf  11  February,  I'JOG,  I'ope  Pius  X  sharply  denounces 
for  ita  injustice  the  violent  breach  of  the  Concordat  1^ 
the  Aeoeh  Govetnmant|  inrtancm|  aa  the  chief 
prieyanee  that,  by  the  omefal  reoogmtioB  of  ita  own 
irreligion,  the  French  Republic  had  forewnrn  God 
Himself  (cf.  Denzinger,  n.  1995).  'i'he  iu.storian  von 
Treit,schke  exi>res.sfd  the  conviction  that  "atheists 
have  strictly  spejiking  no  place  in  the  state"  ("Poli- 
tik",  I,  Leipzig,  1H97,  p.  326);  the  philosopher  John 
LodDB  would  Imm  nothmg  of  state  tolerance  towarda 
afheiski.  WlOk  a  ilrange  perversity  of  judgment  he 
irmilil  ifiihnd  mtmd      intinlieannii  *«iT»*i»«n*« 


the  firmeM  believers  in  God  among  all  classes  of  man- 
kind and  the  surest  sunjiorters  of  throne  and  altar. 
Hut,  as  things  are  to-<lay,  noltiing  remains  for  the 
State  but  to  tolerate  atheists  in  its  midst  so  long  aa 
they  do  not,  by  unlawful  deeds,  render  themeelven 
liable  to  punMunent.  In  ita  own  interBet,  however, 
the  State  must  endeavour  to  protect  and  prnmntc 
belief  in  God  among  the  people  oy  the  establi.shiiicni 
of  good  schools,  by  the  training  of  belies  ing  teachers 
and  officials  in  seminaries,  lyceums, secondary  schools, 
and  universities,  and  finally  by  leaTing  the  Gfanrch 
free  to  exert  her  salutary  influence. 

(b)  A  well-ordered  ocmunonwealth  ean  no  more 
t/recopiize  the  maxim  of  unlimited  and  unbridled 

religious  freedom  than  it  can  adopt  the  suicidal  prin- 
ciple of  irreligion.  For  state  toleration  of  all  forms  of 
religion  without  exception,  which  could  be  justified 
only  on  the  basis  of  disnij>tiM  atheism  or  a  deistic 
indifferentism,  is  in  palpable  contradiction  to  natural 
faw  and  to  every  rational  eystem  of  nolit  v  (cf.  Eneyo- 
lical  of  Pius  IX  "Quanta  cura"  of  8  December,  1864). 
If  the  State  as  sui  h  is  under  the  same  obligation  to 
confess  and  venerate  (io<l  as  the  individual,  it  loui^t 
set  bounds  to  religious  frcHnlom  at  least  at  the  point 
where  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  this  freedom  woidd 
lead  to  the  aubvenrion  of  state  security  and  publio 
morality.  The  hist<ny  of  religion  ehowa  that,  to  de- 
ceive unwani'  authorities,  itit rigues moet immoral  .ind 
ino.st  dangerous  to  the  State  havedisguieedthenistdves 
in  the  mantle  of  n  ligion:  the  cults  of  Moloch  and 
Aatarte,  religious  pro.stitution  and  community  of 
Vramen,  ritual  child-murder  and  Anabaptist  homK% 
eovventioke  for  debauchery  and  anarchietie  aoeiet 
eoeietiee,  ete.  No  State  with  a  regard  for  ita  own 
preservation  will  lie.'^ilnle  to  raise  a  barrier  against 
moral,  religious,  and  pulitical  an.ircliy ;  and  to  repel 
with  vigour  all  such  afiucks  aiimd,  under  the  nia.sk 
of  freedom  of  belief,  at  the  existence  of  society.  Free 
con^etition  lietween  truth  and  emr,  whieh  fa  aome- 
tfaaes  myed  in  the  name  of  tolenmoe^  promiBeB  neither 
far  the  State  nor  the  Churdi  an  enduring  soeoeHe;  the 

free  competition  between  virtue  and  vice  could  be  u]>- 
held  by  the  .same  reasoning.  There  are  cfTfain 
deceits  and  vices  which  display  their  immorality  ho 
plainly  that  the  State  must  mercilessly  ap])Iy  her 
penal  law  and,  hi  the  interest  of  the  community,  pr^ 
Tent  their  peoiMgation.  Thua  England,  in  ^enoaleo 
indulgent  toinirdB  paganiem  in  her  eolomn^  eoold  not 
tolerate  the  continualion  among  the  Hindus  of  the 
ritual  murder  of  children  and  llie  iHirniiig  of  widows 
(the  SutUe),  prohibiting  the  former  under  severe 
penalties  in  1802  and  the  latter  in  1829  (cf.  Ixcky, 
''Danocracy  and  Liberty",  V,  London^  1896,  pp.  424 
aqq.) .  Agam,  although  the  Conatitution  of  the  Uni- 
tea  States  goaranteea  eomplete  freedom  of  bdief,  the 
.■\merican  people  always  found  Mormonism  unbear- 
able, and  never  reste<i  until,  by  forbidding  jK»Iyganiy 
to  the  Mormons  tiic  Christian  conception  of  marriage 
had  Ijeen  recognizeti  (see  MOBMOMs).  Not  even  the 
atheistic  Revolutionary  State  of  France  ptuited  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  reiigiouB  opinions  in  ite  "DMa- 
ration  dea  drofta  de  Phomme"  (1791),  sfaioeit  added 
thy  clause:  "pour^ni  que  leur  manifestation  ne  (rouble 
pfi,H  Vordre  public  ('■tabli  par  la  loi".  Almost  all 
nuxlern  States  hiive  admitted  this  limitntiaik  Of  r^i* 
gious  frwxlom  into  their  constitutions. 

(c)  Christian  public  law  erects  a  third  barrier  lo 
I  complete  lelbpous  freedom  in  foibiddinK  that  the 

principle  of  the  separatlop  of  Church  aira  State  he 
rais<»<l  to  the  true  ideal  of  the  State  and  regarfle<l  jis 
fundamentally  the  best  form  of  the  State:  (his  d(M's 
not  mean  that  in  errfnin  exi  epi  loiuil  c.a.ses  actual 
separation  may  not  b*-  more  beneficial  for  both  Church 
and  State  than  their  organic  union.  While  this 
Mparation  may  be  alwiya  viewed  as  relatively  the 
hett«  eotkBtton,  it  does  not  l&erelnr  become  llie  iden^ 
^  hittiv  fa  oolf  then  itttbed  iriken  CSiineb 
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and  State  proceed  hand  hi  huA  and  hi  perfiset  har- 

mony  to  promote  by  thoir  mmmon  pfTorts  tho  (em- 
jKiral  and  etemnl  happiuc^s  of  their  common  sul)ject8. 
Aa  it  i.s  iiiiri.li  ural  for  a  married  couple  to  livi'  .sepa- 
rated^ ollliough  M*paration  may  be  defended  in  partic- 
ular instances  as  the  IxMter  or  less  harmful  arransc- 
ment  in  view  of  quaneb  which  iHm  ariMiL  to  «1m  ttw 
ideal  relation  between  Chnrdi  and  State  k  to  be 
found,  not  in  the  separation  of  the  twOj  but  in  their 
harmonious  co-operation  frf.  Piua  lA,  Encyclical 
"Quanta  cura"  of  S  December,  1SG4;  Syllab.  prop. 
So).  As  a  practical  protjf  of  the  internal  advantages 
of  a  separation  in  principle,  it  i.s  u.«ual  to  point  to  the 
example  of  the  United  States,  which  has  extended  the 
blessing  of  its  liberal  Constitution  in  recent  years  to 
it.'^  newl\ -:u(|iiire<l  colonies  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippnie  Ihlands.  But,  while  it  may  he  grant  «'<1  with- 
out re8er\'e  that  ht)lh  Chun  h  umi  State  t^t  t  m  to  pros- 
per exceedingly  well  in  their  friendly  juxtaposition, 
It  would  be  rash  to  speak  of  the  situatiMi  as  ideal.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  no  other  land 
in  the  world  has  so  honourably  'maintained  the  ami- 
eahle  i^ejiarat  ion  of  Cliurrh  ami  State,  while  in  Rome 
Kuropean  countries  the  law  of  .sejiaration  wju*  vmfor- 
tunately  only  a  pretext  for  a  more  violent  attack  on 
the  rights  of  the  Church.  Not  without  goo<l  reawm 
did  Leo  XIII  in  hi«  ftirf  of  1002,  addressed  to  the 
American  hieiarchy,  expres  hia  approval  of  a  wise 
and  patrioHe  adaptation  to  the  national  and  legal 
conditic  ns  nf  till'  I'nitetl  States.  He  could  do  thi.s 
with  a  ^ikkI  c<in.«  ii  nce,  although  in  his  Encyclical 
"Immortale  Dei"  of  1  November,  1H85,  he  had  de- 
clared the  harmonious  union  of  the  two  highest 
poweta  the  ideiU  situation,  and  had  referred  to  con- 
cordats as  the  means  of  arranging  questions  bordering 
on  both  jurisdictions.  If  the  United  States  forms  the 
sole  honourable  exception  to  the  rule,  this  i.s  due  partly 
to  the  fact  tliat  the  State  neglects  neither  tht  religious 
factor  at  large  nor  Chri.^t  ianify,  ;u3  i.s  shown  by  the 
strict  laws  concerning  Sunday  observance,  Christian 
monogamy,  and  the  odebration  of  llianksgiving  Day. 
What  F.  Walter  wrote  fifty  years  ago  is  still  true 
to-<lay:  "Even  in  the  United  States  of  North  Amer> 
ica,  to  which  ixHjpIe  ro  readily  appeal,  religion  i.s  not 
regarde<l  as  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  State,  but 
is  presupnowd  as  the  State's  complement"  ("Natur- 
recht  una  Politik  im  Lichte  der  Uegenwart'V  Bonn, 
1863,  p.  495). 

(2)  By  a  Catholic  State  we  understand  a  commu- 
nity which  is  composed  exclusively  of  CathoUc  sub- 
jects and  which  recognizes  Catholici.'^•m  !i.s  the  only 
true  religion.  In  this  cjtse  al.>io  the  relatiotus  between 
Church  and  State  may  be  different,  according  aa  the 
two  powers  are  closely  united  for  offence  and  defence, 
or,  while  each  maintains  its  independence,  are  less 
compactly  joined.  The  first  kind  of  union  finds  its 
tniest  expression  in  the  "religious  state",  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  while  tlie  .-econd  or  looser 
union  may  l>e  realizeti  in  a  con.stiiutionui  state  that 
admits  various  denominations  and  vet  retains  its 
Christian  character.  In  view  of  the  (fifference  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  on  which  these  two  faniDa  of  akate 
are  based,  the  principle.s  of  political  tokmiaeavaailb- 
ject  to  important  modifications. 

(a)  Every  religious  State,  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
presupposes  by  its  very  existence  that  all  or  nearly  all 
the  citizens  have  the  same  faith,  otherwise  it  would 
be  oontraiy  to  natural  justice  and  practically  impo^ 
aible.  In  eertaia  eaaes  such  a  State  must  take  drMtie 
mea.sures  to  expel  or  exclude  all  elements  which  do  not 
fit  into  its  framework.  Thus  a  Protestant  religious 
State  wa.s  forciMy  itis(iiute<i  in  England  under  Queen 
Elizabeth  by  clearing  the  country  of  all  Catholicj^,  and 
the  Diet  of  Upsala  in  1593  strove  to  preserve  the 
■trictly  Lutheran  character  of  Sweden  by  roakinatthe 
immtna«ionorCathoUcapiiBUidda«itiliteb.^Thft 
itaSai  of  the  Catbolie  lelim 
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Ages  waa  aoniewliat,  t  hough  not  entvely ,  similar.  Tlie 

meflieval  iflea  require*]  that  theSt.ite  shoulil  lend  the 
secular  arm  to  the  Church  for  tlie  niamteiiance  of  all 
her  doctrinrs,  law.-i,  and  ordinances,  and  that  in  re- 
turn it  should  receive  from  the  Church  spiritual  sup- 
port in  all  purely  secular  alTairs.  Thus  State  and 
Church  fonned  the  two  all-embracing  members  of  the 
one  CSniatiaa  body,  assisting  and  Hui)))orting  each 
other  in  the  broad  field  of  all  secular  and  eccle.-iiastical 
interests.  Empire  and  papacy,  like  Ixxiy  and  soul, 
formed  an  organic  whole.  Citizen  and  Catliolic  wen? 
interchangeable  tenns.  'i'lie  r.  hel  against  the  Church 
waa  regarded  as  likewise  a  i '  i  <  1  againat  the  State,  and 
enmnaiy  the  political  revolutionary  waa  by  that 
Tcry  fact  an  cDemy  of  the  Church.  Whoever  was 
stricken  with  exromnitmicaf  ion  finally  incurred  also 
imiM-riul  ban,  and  the  imperial  ban  brought  excommu- 
nication in  its  train.  It  is  true  that  many  ailvantages 
must  be  conceded  to  t  he  religious  State.  We  see  an 
impoaing  and  elevating  idea  rendered  concrete  in  the 
aupreme  dominion  of  the  Christian  at>irit  throu^out 
the  civic,  national,  and  religiouB  life,  in  the  organie 
connexion  of  the  secular  and  the  religious  government, 
and  in  tlie  strengthening  of  the  state  authority  by  the 
Church  and  of  ecelesia.'-t ieal  authority  by  the  State. 
These  great  advantages,  however,  muht  not  cause  us 
to  overlook  the  numerous  drawbacks  which  this  mys- 
tical marriage  of  Church  and  State  involved.  First 
of  an,  in  consequence  of  the  fusion  of  the  objects  of  the 
State  and  of  religion,  the  Catholic  religious  State  waa 
compelled  to  adojit  an  attitude  of  fundamental  intol- 
erance towartl.s  all  errors  of  fiiith,  which  became  so 
many  crimes  against  the  State.  Viewed  from  the  his- 
torical standpoint  one  may  iustly  doubt  whether  the 
bloody  persecutions  resulted  in  greater  blessings  and 
advantages  or  in  greater  want,  hate,  and  suffering  for 
Christendom  (cf.  De  Laveley,  "Le  gouvemement 
duns  la  dc'^moeratie",  1,  Pari.H,  1802,  pp.  157-62).  It 
is  certain  that  the  o<liurn  for  all  those  severities  and 
cruelties  had  to  be  borne,  not  by  the  State  which  in- 
flieted  them,  but  rather  bv  the  CSmrdi,  anoe  she 
eecmed  to  stand  behind  all  these  measures  as  the 
secret  motive  force,  even  though  she  did  not  know, 
much  less  justify  many  of  them.  We  endeavourea 
above  without  partiality  to  appraise  these  accusations 
against  the  Church  at  their  true  value.  To  refer 
briefly  to  another  gloomy  aspect  of  this  question,  the 
ecclesiastical  right  to  meddle  directly  in  purely  secular 
affairs  might  easily  Ix'come  a  dangerous  prerogative, 
inasmuch  as  the  infliction  of  excommunication  for 

Eurely  political  offences  must  necessarily  have 
rought  ecclesiastical  penalties,  especially  when  they 
were  unjustly  inflicted,  into  great  discredit  among 
princes  and  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of 
protection  exercised  by  the  aovereign  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  often  without  or  even  against  the  wi.sh  of  the 
porx^,  had  for  its  unavoidable  consequence  the  loss  of 
pul)lic  res|M'Ct  for  both  authorities.  The  proverbial 
contest  between  imperium  and  saccrdoiium,  which 
nractically  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
Middle  Am,  redound^  in  fact  to  the  advanta||e  of 
neither.  A  third  disadvantage,  arising  essentially 
from  the  religious  State,  may  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence;  this  con.sisfs  in  the  danger  that  the  clergy, 
trusting  blindly  to  the  interference  of  the  secular  arm 
in  their  behalf,  may  easily  sink  into  dull  resignation 
and  spiritual  torpor,  while  the  laity,  owing  to  the  re- 
ligious aurveillanoe  of  the  State,  may  develop  rather 
into  a  race  of  hypocrites  and  pietiata  than  into 
inwardly  convinced  Christians.  A  Catholic  clergy 
which  relies  on  State  assistance  for  its  nasforal  ac- 
tivity lacks  that  glowing  zeal  for  soids  which  springs 
from  heartfelt  convictions,  and  the  vitaUty  and  sin- 
cerity of  reli^on  are  grievoualy  impaired  when  prac- 
tices of  oie^  are  made  compulsory  by  the  State.  The 
laataadmoat  aariouadiaadvantage  associated  wHh  the 
liiipoM  State  Km  in  the  isnnaoent  dangv  thai  the 
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oWm  of  tlie  Church  to  supremacy  over  the  State  must 
almost  necenarilycall  forth  the  opposite  extreme  of 
OBeaaropapisin.  The  early  protectorate  of  the  State 
thus  develops  finally  into  tne  coinplote  control  and 
enslavement  of  the  Church.  8uch  in  fact  ha.-*  I>f'i  ri 
the  historical  sequence.  Not  alone  in  tlio  lla-Hti  rn 
Empire,  in  which  Byzantine  C—ropapiflm  won  it.s 
gTM^eit  triumphs,  but  also  in  the  Wcalem  Empire 
these  unworthy  tendencies  were  all  too  clear^ 
vealed,  especially  under  (he  Hohenstaufens. 

(b)  >Vh«'n  variouj*  Christian  drnoniinations  ostalv 
liah  theniHelves  in  any  count  ry,  t  hv  Catholic  State  can 
noklDKer  maintain  its  former  exclusive  attitude,  but  is 
flBBiimM  for  reaaona  ol  State  to  show  tolerance  to- 
warat  tlie  heterodox  Mid  to  grant  them  religious  free- 
dom within  the  limits  described  above  and  deter- 
mined by  natunil  law.  If  relifdous  freedom  has  been 
accepted  and  sworn  to  as  a  fin:i lament al  law  in  a 
oonatitution,  the  obligation  to  i^how  thhs  toh-ranre  is 
bindiaf  on  oonbcience.  The  Catholic  Church  recog- 
wam  QMCMrredly  the  inviolabihty  of  constitution* 
eonfinned  by  oath,  of  traditional  laws,  and  regular 
religious  compacts,  because  a  breach  of  the  constitu- 
tion, of  alU'niance,  of  a  treaty,  or  of  an  oath  Ls  a 
grievous  sill,  ami  because  the  Christian  moral  law 
preecribes  fidelity  to  the  State  as  an  obligation 
strictly  binding  in  conscience.  To  justify  ethically 
tfflwyi^  towards  oertain  religioua  pnetioee  ol 
heathen  subjects,  medieval  theobgiano  appealed  to 
the  princiiiK-  that  tolerance  might  be  always  exerrif<ed 
wherever  either  its  refusal  would  cause  more  hsirrn 
than  gtKxJ,  or,  vice  \  er.sa,  whenever  the  granting  of  it 
ensured  greater  advantage  than  disadvantage.  Thus 
St.  Thomas  teaches  (Sununa  theoL,  II-II,  Q.  x,  a.  11 ) : 
"Ritus  infid't'"^"'  tolerari  powunt  vel  propter  aliquod 
bonum,  qaod  ex  eis  provenit,  vel  propter  aliquod 
matni,  riiiod  vitatur"  ( Heathen  worships  can  be  toler- 
ated l  iilier  because  of  some  good  that  results  from 
them  or  Iweause  of  some  evil  that  is  avniiji'd).  In  all 
the  centuries  the  Chureh  displ.iyed  an  admirable  toler- 
ance especially  towards  the  Jewidl  religion,  since  the 
survival  of  Judain  offeradalivingproorof  Uie  truth  of 
Christianity.  The  medieval  principle  of  tokranee  is 
specially  appli'-alilr-  to  present  conditions,  since  the 
historical  development  of  the  miHlern  State  has 
create<l  throughout  the  world  so  uniform  a  basis  of 
rights  that  even  CathoUc  States  cannot  without  vio- 
lation of  oaths  and  loyalty  and  without  violent  inter- 
nal convtUsions  di«re|pH9d  even  if  th«y  danxed  to  do 
so.  Besides,  thore  m  gooa  reaami  to  ooubt  if  there 
still  exists  a  purely  CattMilie  Staf>-  in  the  world;  and  it 
is,  of  course,  just  as  doubtful  whether  there  in  such  a 
thing  ai*  a  purely  Protestant  State.  (  oMiiDpolite.i 
have  establisned  colonies  and  settlements  everywhere, 
and  to  these  international  law  concedes  freedom  of 
belief  and  worship.  Consequently,  Leo  XIII  also 
supported  the  principle  of  tolerance,  when  he  dedared 
(ef.  Denzinger,  n.  1874):  "Revera  si  divini  eiilfus 
varia  penera  erHlem  jure  esse  quo  veram  n  ligionem 
Elccleaia  judirat  non  licere,  non  ideo  taintii  (iainnat 
lenun  publicarum  moderatorce^  qui  magni  alicujus 
ndlpiMMDdi  boni  aut  prohibendi  cauaa  mali  moribus 
ataoe  usu  patienter  ferunt,  ut  ea  habeant  sinsula  in 
d^tate  locum  "  (If  the  Church  declares  that  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  worship  should  not  have  the  same  rights 
as  the  true  religion,  she  does  not  thereby  condemn 
those  rulers  who,  in  order  to  secure  nome  great  good 
or  to  avert  some  evil,  permit  each  cult  to  exist). 

There  arc,  howei'er,  a  nonlMr  of  States,  which  in 
virtue  of  their  constitutions  are  wintn*'^**^  not  alone 
to  tolerance  and  religious  freedom,  but  also  to  parity. 
By  parity  is  understood  the  i)laf'inK  of  all  h  nuhzcd  or 
recognimi  religious  bodies  on  the  same  footing  before 
the  law,  all  show  of  partiality  and  disfavour  being 
equa^  avoided.  Such  is  the  hsuac  principle  of  the 
ooMnntional  State,  which,  while  ethically  Chriatian, 
alloiva  vaiioue  forms  of  beliaf .  On  it  devohraa  «i|M- 


dalhr  the  duty  of  placing  no  obstaole  in  tlie  way  of  tha 
pubuc  promotion  of  religioa  in  sermon  and  wntinc 

and  of  extending  to  the  religious  practices  of  all  de> 
notiiinations  the  same  legal  protection,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  any  compulsory  system  that  would  bmci  the 
rif  izens  to  receive  certain  religious  rites  (e.  g.  bapt  ism, 
buruil ;  from  derjgymen  appointed  by  the  State .  W  i  th 
freedom  of  belieiare  intimatdy  associated  the  personal 
right  of  changing  one's  religiou  and  the  right  of  the 
parties  in  the  case  of  mixed  marriages  to  decide  tia  to 
the  religious  eiluc.ation  of  the  children.    The  State 
must  likewLse  recogmze  and  protect  the  riglit  of  the 
various  denominations  to  hold  property  and  their 
ri^t  of  self-government,  in  so  far  as  these  righta  aure 
enioyed  by  all  legally  constituted  cmporatiaCML 
Wherever  such  a  State  makes  contributions  or  grants 
from  the  budget  of  public  owucrshii),  all  recognize*! 
religious  a.s.soeiations  must  receive  equal  considera- 
tion, unless  a  particular  association,  in  virtue  of  a 
special  title  (e.  g.  the  seculariaation  M  religious  prop- 
erty), has  legal  claims  to  exceptional  treatment. 
Finally,  legal  equality  must  be  granted  to  the  adher- 
ents of  all  denominations  in  both  their  civic  and 
national  eupaeities,  espeeially  in  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointment to  public  office.    Concerning  Chriatian 
States  in  which  various  relimoos  exist,  F.  Walter, 
the  well-known jpnrfeHor  of  puUio  hew,  nrnda  the  wiw 
ohMTvatioa:  "The  iovwawttt     null,  entirely 
gardleH  of  the  personal  belief  of  the  sovereign,  most 
maintain torards  every  church  the  same  attitude  as  if 
it  belonged  to  this  Church.    In  the  consistent  and 
uprinhf  oli^t  rv.iiice  of  this  8tandjx)int  lies  the  meana 
of  lK>mg  just  to  each  reUgion  and  of  preserving  for  the 
State  its  Christian  character"  Om.  eit^  p.  491). 
Suoh  indeed  ia  the  admirable  theory ;  whevevor  de^ft- 
tloaa  from  ft  oeeur  m  practice,  th<^  are  ahnoot  witih» 
out  exception  to  the  (h  trimciit  of  Catholics. 

I.  ConcerninK  the  Idea  u(  Tolrration:  PsuMON-FoOTAmn. 
D«  la  toUranet  aet  Rtiigiona;  Lettrts  dt  M.  LtHmii  it  RtptMutt  d* 
M.  Pdifon  ^PnrU,  1092);  Balmbh.  SI  protulamtitmo  eamrmvd* 
eon  <f  nilwHoicnn  en  «u«  rrUinonet  con  h  «<WWia<i<>  nmfMB>  I 
(BWMlOMk  1S42):  LehMKUHL.  Gririuen»-U.  Kfdht^tiktU  tm. 
Slimmm  tiu»  Maria- lyiaeh,  XI  (1S76).  184  M<].;  RuKKni^ 
Lf»»ing  ahrr  TiJrram  (I.eipii(t.  1884);  NiLLM.  Tolerari  poltM  Ib 
ZeUscKr.  fiir  kath.  ThfU.,  XVII  (lJ>93),  24fi  ■qq.;  Luira.  D«r 
Toltratuiirvriff  IxKkt't  u.  P>^tndorf»  (Leipsig.  1900);  Rrrnxi, 
La  lib€ilA  nligwia  (Tuna,  1901);  Bimar,  Gewi**m  u.  (7einM#n«- 
/reihtit  and  ed..  FreibunL  1002);  CA-nnuiH,  OtvU—n  m.  G««m»> 
trntfiMttt  [Munirh.  1909). 

if.  ConcrrntriR  ThwiivtieAl  I")o«miitic  Toleration:  Jameo. 
The  .tfrtininy  ,■  Tr^'''i  i  N.  »  York.  UKK.ij;  Hai  dwin.  T fioue fiti  and 
Thtno*.  or  Ct  ruUr  l.'fgte,  I  (Now  York,  IUCM5);  8cnil  USK,  Studu* 
in  IlumnnMm  (l/)ndon.  19<)7);  Jambs,  Praomatim  (New  Y'orlt. 
1907).  In  Answer  (o  th<'  thcorirs  ihetc  advocstml:  Ob  ToMoeoKT, 
La  nottm  4»  Is  9tr\lf  dans  la  vhilomphit  modtme  (Piui».  190IH; 
LECLkRa,  fragmatitme,  modemime.  yrnltManiitmt  (Parilb 
1 ';»()''<:  .'^nriTAIJillI.  Orr  IVnhreitthe^ff  drt  Pmrr'nati»mut  fBraun** 
1j  r(f,  r.»l(ll;  S\N(-Hi"J.  Dr  lotrranlia  rrliuioan  i.Ma<lri<l,  17S5), 
antiquulvil;  DdLUNOKR,  Kircht  u.  Kirchrn  (Munich,  1861); 
McHKi  c.  />!«  TUeram  nach  kathol.  Prineipim  (Dillingen.  1863); 
Df  xtUolerantia  aUholiea  teu  dt  tnltntia:  Ertra  SerUtiam  tuM* 
talut  (Turin,  1868);  Hanwakob,  Die  Tolerant  u.  IntoUnma  4m 
kathoi.  Kirch*  (Freiburit,  1899);  8Bm,  />i>  //n/nuXwmdtpMt 
der  Kirchf  (Freiburg,  1903);  RoMtm.  Da»  Unl  drr  Ckritten  au*- 
trrhiilli  drr  tmhrtn  KirrJte  nach  'Irr  LrArt  ,ltt  hi.  Auov*ltn-u* 
(Pttil.  rhom,  1908);  Macsbach,  Pit  Eth\k  dr*  hi.  Augt^nu;  II 
(Fp'i)i(irg,  19O0).  CoDoeming  the  iDquuition:  Lea,  A  Hxm».  of 
the  /riurjKriii.m  »n  tht  Middle  Aget  (3  win.,  N>w  York,  18S8); 
DocAia,  L' Inauintion,  ir«  oriointM,  ta  proMur*  (Paria,  1906); 
VacaNDABO,  L' iruptirUion.  Etud*  hittorique  rt  eritiquM  ntr  U 
poufoir  cetrcitif  de  I'fglitt  (Paria,  1907);  vr  C^^■r,^\|^,  Hiti  44 
rlnquintion  en  France,  I  (Ptna,  1909).  ('1  ■in  ' rm iit:  ih''  ri)lef>- 
anp«  of  the  Reformers:  Pacldb,  Die  Stmtibur'jrr  lirf  irnuuora^ 
u.  die  GeviMtentfrtikeU  (Plt^iburg.  1895);  Idkm,  I'nMextanliimut  m. 
Tolenm  im  10.  JaMrh.  (FreibtUK,  1911);  Kiihukr,  Kr/ormatum 
u.  KeUtrprotees  (TBbi— an.  1901);  Waptixr,  /n^iiiMtwHi  w. 
Keteerprocette  in  iwMnm  mr  RtformoHimttU  (Lcipsig.  19QS). 

III.  CoaeemiBg  Practical  Civic  Tol«ratioa:  Rickabt,  .(/om/ 
PkilMophft  or  BtAiea  and  ft'atural  Lav  (Londoo.  1803^ ;  Dohsch. 
Da*  menttUiche  Handeln.  (Berlin,  1S95);  I-kcet,  Dtmnrrnry  ami 
Liberty,  I  (Ixjndon,  1S*5).  424  sqa.;  Walduans.  Die  Fnn4*tl\the 
in  der  antiktn  Welt  (Vienna,  1902);  CATBasiN,  J/orti/pAiWypAi*. 
II  (Freibuif.  1911):  Snumuni,  Om  Maal  4m  hatAol.  SitUiM^ 
(Rr««lau,  1913);  OlieimAtTM,  Siitenlth'«  d—  Jtidenlum*  anderm 
BekmrUni*»m  ifr(frnOher  (Stmwuhiirg.  1S7SV;  MtI-*»,  Da«  Kir-Kem' 
rerhl  der  mtrrgrnlAnd.  A'lrrA*  iZnra,  1S97),  (304  i>qq.  CoDC'-rning 
the  I'iini"hir.<  tit  of  Hcretica:  Ficker,  Oxe  orfrliUrSr  fm/'H'iifu; 
der  Tode»»trcJ>  fur  K flier  in  MiUeil.  JUr  inlrrrrirh  (if^rhuKit- 
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■CRICB.  Suttem  det  kathol.  Kirckenrechti.V  (Berlin,  1895);  Pioac. 
Die  rtitoi6te  ToUram  yriedrxrht  det  drotten  (Maint.  1899); 
TiMPB,  iHt  k\Ti-htnptti\ti*chr  AnMichten  u.  BrMrehunofn  iei  Kardi- 
nalt  Brllamnn  (MUrmlrr,  19()5);  Hcrmelixk,  Tolrramfffdanken 
im  Re/ormalionfteitalitT  (l4>ipzig,  liNlsi;  Ueven,  The  Btrth  and 
Oroutk  of  Tdrralion  iIx>n(lon,  190!>K  Fonut  in  StaaltUxikon  dtr 
GiUrtnr'flUchaft.  I  (IlKW).  a.  v.  Htkenntnisff\Knl. 

IV.  Concerning  I'otitical  Tolcrmtion:  vo.v  KcrnCLKli.  Freiheil. 
Autonuu  u.  KiTcht  (M»ini,  l.H(}2):  Montalxmbert,  L'tt)l\*e 
librt  dans  I'HiU  Itiire  (I'ttri»,  1803);  WaLTBR,  SaturrrcKt  u.  Politxk 
\m  Lithtt  drr  (leffrnxmrt  (Roon,  1863):  CncHER,  HanHbuch  drr 
prakiUfhen  f'lUxJik  U'<'ip<iK.  lH4i:4):  HArMCHER,  Der  SlanI  ohnt 
GoU  (Viennn,  IM4j."));  The.sdf.i.enui'RO,  WUurrtrht  nuf  dtm  (Irurvie 
drr  EOiik  (2Dd  etl.,  I>ripijic.  I84>H):  Lii<eil\tore,  La  cAiem  e  lo 
ttaio  (Naples,  1871);  HekuB-NKutubh.  Kathol.  Kirehe  u.  chntU. 
Stoat  (Freiburg,  Iti72);  Zelxxr,  Slaat  u.  Ktreht  (Leipiig,  1873); 
Martens,  the  Benthunofn  der  Uebrrvntnuno.  Xebenordnuno  u. 
Unterordnung  tirttchrn  Stoat  u.  Kxrehr  (Stuttgart,  1H77);  Maa»- 
REN,  L'eber  Kircht  u.  Gewtttmtfrexhext  (Graz,  I87ti) ;  VOK  Stheher, 
Hamibueh  det  K&ehenrethti.  I  (drat,  I8S«1);  von  Treit»chke, 
Potitik,  I  (Leipxig.  lH07j:  IlAfUNO.  Kirrhe  u.  Slaat  (MQiuU-r, 
1907):  VON  HcHTUNa,  Rerht,  Staai  u.  GetelUchaft  (Freihurg, 
1907);  RoacHER,  Holttik  (3nl  eH.,  Htuttimrt.  1908);  Knni.ER. 
Katholxcumu*  u.  madrmer  Stoat  (1908);  Trobltbcu.  Polititch* 
Elhik  u.  Chrittmlum  (19U0);  NiCHLea.  (letch,  det  VrThaltnttita 
tvitchen  Kaitertum  u.  PapMium  «m  MiUelnUrr  (MOn-it^r,  1877- 
87);  RtKjfAlN.  La  tnpaulf  au  moyrn-Age.  Eludet  »ur  le  pouroir 
pontifiral  (I'ariii,  1881);  Bli^ntw-uu,  (ietch.  der  neurrm  Staatt- 
ormrmtrha/l  {3rxi  ed..  .Munich,  1881);  Catbrein,  Die  Au/oabm 
der  Staattoewalt  u.  ihrt  Gremm  (Frviburg,  1882);  CuR.  Pmch, 
Chrittl.  Staatttehre  (Freiburg,  1887);  FCrhtekao.  GrundreeMt  der 
ReUffionffreiheit  (Leipiig,  IH91);  BaS,  Eludet  tur  let  rapportt  di 
Viglite  rt  dt  I'Hat  rt  tur  leur  tfpamtinn  (St.  Qurntin.  1882); 
SriiArr,  Chureh  and  Stale  in  the  {'nilai  Statet  or  the  American  Idea 
of  Religioui  Lxbrrtu  and  itt  Practtml  EffrrU  (New  York,  1888); 
/aNNCT  and  Kampfe,  Die  Vereignigten  Stoaten  eon  Amrrika  in 
der  Groenirarl;  Sittfn,  tntlilutionen  u.  Ideen  teil  dem  Seeettion»- 
kriege  (Freiburg.  1S03);  Wappi.ER,  Die  Trennung  K»n  Stwil  u. 
Kirehe  (I>>ipiig.  1907);  Rotmenblther,  Die  Trennung  ton  Stoat 
u.  Kirchr  ([/•■ipiig,  1H<W);  SAfmCLLER,  Die  Trennung  ron  Slaat  u. 
Kirehe  (TQbingtn,  I90fl>.  ConcrrniDg  Purity:  I)R^CHE,  Paritdt 
u.  Imparuai  (I^ipiig,  lSi»2);  KaIIU  Vrlirr  ParxtAl  (»«-rlin,  1895); 
Lll.LT  AND  Waluh,  a  Manual  of  the  Law  etpecxally  affecting 
Citholict  (London.  189.1);  Bachem.  Paritat  in  Preuttrn  (2nd  ed., 
Coloene,  1809):  Erxbehuer.  Der  TiAeramantrag  det  Zentruma  im 
Deultchen  Reichttag  (Berlin,  imi). 

J.  POHLE. 

ToletUB,  Franciscits.  Sec  Toledo,  Francisco  db. 

Tolima.   Sec  Garz<3n,  Diocese  op. 

Tolozn«i,  John  Baptist,  distinguished  Jesuit  theo- 
Ingiun  iiiui  cardinal,  b.  of  noble  parentage,  at  Cam- 
bt>raia,  between  Pi.stoia  and  Florence,  3  Dec.,  1653: 
d.  at  Rome  in  the  Roman  College,  19  Jan.,  1726.  antl 
was  burietl  befort!  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
(gnatius.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  after  an  early  school- 
ing at  Florence,  he  studietl  law  at  the  University  of 
Pisa;  on  18  Feb.,  1673,  he  cnterwl  the  Society  of  Jesus 
at  Rome.  He  was  master  of  eleven  languages,  I^atin, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  SyriaC;  Arabic,  English, 
French,  Spanish,  Illyrian,  and  Italian.  He  began  his 
public  career  at  Rome  by  expounding  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the  Church  of  the 
Gesu.  At  the  ag*>  of  thirty  he  wjis  electixl  in  the  Gen- 
eral Congregation  of  the  Jesuits  as  the  procurator 
general  of  the  order,  which  office  he  held  for  five 
years,  relinquishing  it  to  take  the  chair  of  philosophy 
at  the  Roman  College.  Here  his  Iccturoroom  was 
throngcnl.  His  ItH'tures  were  printed  at  Rome  in 
1696  under  the  title  of  "Philosophia  mentis  et  sen- 
suuni",  and  demon.strated  that,  while  loyal  to  the 
principles  and  methcnl  of  .Ari-stotle,  he  welcomed  every 
discovery  of  his  time  in  the  natural  sciences  and  wove 
these  into  his  course.  The  lectures  were  reprint*^!  in 
1698  in  Germany  and  evoked  the  warmest  encomiums 
from  the  Academy  of  Ix-ipzig  as  well  !is  from  Leibniz. 
He  later  filled  the  chair  of  theology  at  the  Komau 
College  (now  the  Gregorian  University)  and  renewed 
the  courses  in  controversial  dogma  begun  by  liellar- 
mine  a  century  before.  These  lectures  in  MS.  filled 
six  volumes  in  folio  but  were  never  printed.  Suc- 
cessively Rector  of  the  Roman  College  and  of  the 
German  College,  he  was  at  the  same  time  Consulfor 
of  the  Coiigregjil ions  of  Rites,  of  the  Index,  and  of 
Indulgenct-s,  as  well  as  In-inK  one  of  the  apfHiinteMi 
examiners  of  bishops.  On  17  Mav,  1712,  unexpect- 
edly create*!  cardinal  by  Clement  Xl,  under  the  title 
of  Santo  Stcfano  in  Nlontc  Cu-lio,  he  became  chief 


adviser  to  the  pontiff  in  matters  theological,  particu- 
larly in  the  preparation  of  the  condemnation  of  the 
errors  of  Qucsnel.  As  cardinal  he  assisttnl  at  the  ccm- 
claves  which  elected  Innocent  XI II  and  Heninlict 
XIII.  His  publishetl  works  are  the  "Philosophia 
mentis  et  sensuum"  (with  the  addition  of  natural 
th«'ology  and  ethics,  Rome,  17tJ2),  "De  primatu 
beati  Petri"  (in  the  second  series  of  the  miscellany 

Srinted  from  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the 
loman  College,  Rome,  1867),  and  a  little  pamphlet 
containing  "Daily  Prayers  for  a  Happy  Death  (in 
Latin,  Vienna,  1742;  also  in  German,  Augsburg, 
1856). 

Hdrtes,  NomauUUor  littrariua,  IV  (Innxbruek.  1910);  SoM- 
MERvooEU  B\bl\4MUqut  dt  la  compatpiit  de  Jttut,  VIII  (Bniasela, 

1898). 

Charles  Mackset. 

Tomb,  a  memorial  for  the  dea<l  at  the  place  of 
burial,  customarv,  especially  for  distinguished  juTsons, 
among  nearly  all  peoples.  It  is  of  much  importance 
in  the  histor>'  of 
art  because  the 
development  of 
plastic  art  con 
DC  traced  almost 
in  its  entirety  by 
means  of  tombs, 
for  the  tombs, 
having,  as  a  rule, 
been  erected  in 
churches,  are  bet- 
ter  preserred. 
Apart  fn)m  the 
sepulchral  slabs 
in  the  Catacombs, 
sarcophagi  orna- 
mented with  i)or- 
trwts,  and  scat- 
tered examples  of 
maUHuIea,  tombs 
may  be  divid<>d 
into  four  special 
classes. 

The  first  class 
consists  of  tombs 
with  recumbent 
tombstones; 
among  such  arc 
the  stone  or  metal  plates  inserted  in  the  flooring  of 
churches.  These  are  the  oldest  Christian  monuments. 
Originally,  at  least  in  Germany,  they  were  ornamented 
with  a  cross  having  a  long  shaft;  from  the  eleventh 
century  they  also  bore  t  he  figure  of  the  deceas<«d.  The 
monumental  metal  plate  of  the  tomb  of  King  Rudolph 
of  Swabia  (d.  1081),  in  the  cathedral  of  Merseburg,  ia 
of  this  era.  During  the  Gothic  period  an  engraved 
brass  plate  was  the  favourite  sepulchral  monument, 
while  the  Rcnai.'wance  returned  to  the  plate  cast  in 
relief,  such  as  the  plates  by  Peter  Vischcr  of  Nurem- 
berg. 

The  second  class  consists  of  detached  altar-tombs, 
that  is,  a  raised  tomb  oontsuning  the  bodv  of  the 
deceased.  One  variety  ri.ses  like  a  table  above  the 
place  of  burial.  Romanesque  art  generally  left  the 
side  walls  of  the  altar-tomb  without  ornament,  while 
Gothic  art  adorned  them  with  numerous  small  figures, 
as  those  of  relatives,  mourners,  praying  figurt^s,  anti 
allegorical  forms.  On  the  lid  the  deceased  was  repre- 
sented at  full  length.  Numerous  examples  are  to 
be  found  in  all  the  medieval  cathedrals  and  monastic 
churches.  Even  England,  where  there  are  but 
scanty  plastic  remsins,  has  a  rich  treasure  of  such 
monuments.  Probablv  no  altar-tomb  is  more  cele- 
brated than  that  of  femperor  Maximilian  at  Inn.s- 
bruck.  Another  worthy  of  mention  is  Charles  the 
Bold's  tomb  at  Dijon  by  Claus  Sluter.  More  elabo- 
rate moDuments  have  frequently  an  additional  struo- 
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Tomb  or  the  Dooe  Giovanni  PcaABO 
Loogfa«iia,  the  Frari,  Venice 


ture  above  and  around  them,  as  a  baldachin,  e.  g. 
the  tomb  of  the  Delia  »Scala  iit  Verona ;  chiefly  that  of 
Cansignorio  (d.  1375).    During  the  Henaistiancc  the 

baldachin  assumed 
an  entirely  monu- 
mentul  form,  al- 
most that  of  a 
triumphal  arch; 
fine  examples  are 
the  monuments  of 
(lalleazzo  Visoonti 
in  the  Ccrtosa  at 
I'avia  and  of 
PVancis  I  at  Saint- 
Denis. 

The  third  class 
may  be  called  mu- 
ral tomb.s,  that  is, 
altar  -  tombs  set 
originally  in  a  niche 
against  a  wall,  and 
later  raised  U|)on 
pillars,  caryatides, 
or  a  solid  undcr- 
structure.  They 
were  dec«rated  on 
all  sides  with  rich 
plastic  ornamenta- 
tion. They  were 
cuat«mar>'  as  early  as  the  Gothic  period  and  attained 
their  highest  development  in  It^ily,  where  the  inordi- 
nate cra\ing  for  fame  and  the  longing  to  be  remem- 
berefl  by  posterity  led  to  the  production  of  those 
magnificent  sepulchral  monuments  for  physicians, 
lawyers,  profeiwors,  statesmen,  and,  by  no  means 
last,  prelates,  which  fill  the  olnirches  from  Venice  to 
Naples.  Dtjring  the  period  of  the  early  Renaissane* 
it  was  a  favourite  cu.stom  t^>  place  a  recuml)ent  statue 
of  the  deceased  upon  a  state  bed  or  a  sarcophagus  and 
to  set  this  at  a  moderate  height;  this  structure  is 
surrounded  by  standing  or  kneeling  angels  who  draw 
back  a  curtain  of  the  niche  in  which  the  Madonna  is 
often  visible.    A  fine  example  is  the  tomb  of  L(«nardo 

Bruni  (d.  1444)  in 
Santa  Cn)ce  at 
Florence.  During 
the  late  Renais- 
sance undue  con- 
siderat  ion  wjis  paid 
to  architecture,  as 
in  the  sepulchral 
monument  of  Gio- 
vanni Pesaro  in 
the  Frari  church  at 
Venice.  In  the 
seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centu- 
ries the  art  of 
sculpture  obtained 
again  a  greater 
opportunity  in  the 
treatment  of 
tombs,  but  unfor- 
tunately only  in 
the  monotonous 
Baroque  style. 
Hardly  more  than 
the  figure  of  the 
deceased  was 
brought  into 
prominence.  It  was 
placed  within  an 
altar  of  similar 
a  broad  podium  and  was  sur- 
kinds  of  s>'mbolical  figures  in 
positions.  In  a  material  sen.se 
often  very  fine  but  they  fre- 


quently lack  the  desired  spiritual  earnestness  and 
repose. 

The  fourth  class  consists  of  banging  sepulchral 
monument*  (memorial  tablets).  These  occur  as 
early  as  Gothic  art  in  the  form  of  funeral  escutcheons 
and  coats  of  arms  made  of  wood  or  leather;  and  are 
especially  prominent  in  the  [K'riod  of  the  Rococo  and 
Baroque  styles.  Besides  the  altar-shaped  tablet 
often  constructe<l  in  several  stories,  the  cartouche 
containing  a  jxirtrait  of  the  decea-sod  was  ver>'  popu- 
lar in  sepulchral  monuments  of  this  class. 

Since  the  modem  era  put  an  end  nearly  ever\'where 
to  the  burial  of  the  <lead  within  the  church  building, 
a  new  form  of  sepulchral  Jirt  has  gradually  developed; 
it  has  produced  worLs  of  the  greatest  beauty  in  all 
countries,  but  has  also  shown  great  j)er\'er»iions  of 
the  artistic  sense,  especially  in  Italy  where  the  ten- 
dency is  more  to  an  excess  of  technic  than  to  the 
conception  of  the  eternal.  The  finest  sepulchral 
monument  of  modem  times  is  {>erha})s  the  one 
designed  by  A.  Bartbolomd  and  erected  at 
Lachai.se. 

Stothabo,  Monumenlttl  Bflxgitt  of  Grtnt  Britain  (Tendon, 
1817);  CoTMAN,  Enaratinat  oj  Stpulrkrul  Brauft  in  Sorfolk  and 
Suffolk  (LoniJon,  IS39);  \Uu:,  /.'art  religieux  en  Frnncf  (Pari*. 
1908),  42.1-477;  Bckoeb,  Grtch.  <le»  ftirmt.  Orabmnlt  f.Slraaburg. 
1904);  ScHCBRlNO,  Da»  itnlirn.  Grabmal  drr  A'niAr<-n/n «•>■»/-« 
(IVrlin,  I'.HM);  DaVIKS,  Thr  Sculptured  Tiimb»  of  Ike  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury in  Rome,  tcith  rhaptert  on  the  preriou*  ceniunet  (LudUoo, 
1910);  GEBUiCH,  Altt  Grabmaltkuntl  (Ix-ipxig.  IWK)). 

Beda  Kleinschmidt. 

Tomb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. — The  tomb 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  venerated  in  the  Valley  of  the 
CedroD,  near  Jerusalem.    Modem  writers  hold,  how- 
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Style  or  upon 
n)unded  by  all 
the  most  daring 
Uiesc  tombs  are 
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ever,  that  Mary  died  and  was  buried  at  Ephemis. 
The  main  points  of  the  question  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  are  an  follows. 

I.  The  apocryphal  works  of  the  second  to  the  fourth 
centurv  are  all  favourable  to  the  Jerusalem  tradition. 
Aceoraing  to  the  "Acts  of  St.  John  by  Prochurus", 
written  (160-70)  by  Lencius,  the  Evangelist  went  to 
Ephesus  accompanied  by  I^rochunis  alone  and  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  i.  e.  after  Mary's  death.  The  two 
letters  "B.  Ignatii  mi.s.sa  S.  Joanni",  written  about 
370,  sliow  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  passed  the  remain- 
der of  her  davs  at  Jeru.salem  (Funk,  "Patres  ap.", 
1901,  II,  214-16).  That  of  Dionysius  the  Arcopagit« 
to  the  Bishop  Titus  (363),  the  "Joannis  liber  de 
Dormitione  Maria;"  (third  to  fourth  century),  and 
the  treatise  "  De  transitu  B.  M.  Virginis"  (fourth 
centurj')  place  her  tomb  at  Gethsemane.  From  an  his- 
torical standpoint  these  works,  although  apocr>'phal, 
have  a  real  value,  reflecting  as  they  do  the  tradition  of 
the  early  wnturies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  a  pilgrim  from  Armenia  visited  "the  tomb  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  valley  of  Josaphat",  and  about  431 
the  "Breviariufl  de  Ilierusalem"  mentions  in  that 
valley  "the  basilica  of  Holy  Mary,  which  contains  her 
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■afmlchre".  TtMUBBCwth  pflgrimt  of  various 

repaired  thither  to  venerate  the  empty  tomb  of  Mary. 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours,  St.  Modostua,  St.  Soplironius, 
Patriarch  of  Jonisaleni,  St.  (lormanus,  Patriarch  of 
Constant inoplo,  St.  Ancin-w,  Ui.shop  of  Crete,  John 
of  The.s.>*al()ni(  a,  Hippolytus  of  Thebes,  and  Venerable 
Bede  teach  this  sanie  fact  and  bear  witneas  that  thia 
tradition  was  accepted  by  aO  the  Churcbee  of  East 
aod  West.  St.  John  Oaoiascene,  preaching  on  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption  at  Gethsomane,  recalls  that, 
acconiiiiK  to  the  "  Euthyniiiin  m.-^tory",  III,  xl 
(wntU'ii  prubahly  l>y  (!}Til  of  Scythopolis  in  the  fifth 
century),  Juvenal.  Hi^hop  4lf  JeniMklllf  SSDt  tO  " 
staatinople  in  152  at 
the  eoaunand  of  the 
EkBperar  Maitaan  and 
Puldieria,  Ms  wife,  the 
shroud  ot  the  Bli.ssod 


Virgin  preserved  in  the  chart  !i  of  (Ii  tli.-*  niunr> 
(P.  0^  aCVI,  747-61).  The  relic  has  smce  been 
venerated  in  that  dly  at  the  Ghueh  ol  Our  of 
Blachems. 

II.  There  was  never  any  traditMD  OOimeeting 

Mary'n  (icath  and  burial  with  the  rity  of  Ephesus, 
Not  a  single  writer  or  jjilKniu  Hpt-aks  of  her  tomb  as 
being  there;  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  Perdicaa, 
prothonotary  of  Ephesus,  visited  "the  (tloriotis  tomb 
of  the  Virgin  at  d  th.-^t  iniuic",  ami  dc^i  nbes  it  in  his 
poem  (P.  G.,  CXXXlil,  969).  In  a  kttor  Mnfc  in 
431  by  the  members  of  tite  Council  of  EphemiB  to  tiie 
clerRv  of  ( 'on.stantinople  we  read  that  Nestorius 
"reachcxl  the  city  of  Ephc.su.s  where  John  the  Theo- 
logian and  the  Nfother  of  (kkI,  the  Holy  Vir^inj  were 
nparated  from  the  assembly  of  the  hol^'  FathtTs  etc. 
TlUeilMnt  has  completed  the  elliptical  phrase  bv 
adding  arbitrarily,  "have  their  tombs".  He  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  writers.  According  to  the  meditar 
tions  of  Si.-^t(T  Catherine  Eniiiieri(  h  (d.  1S24),  com- 
piled and  publushcni  in  1852,  the  Blemil  Virgin  tiicd 
and  was  buried  not  at  Ephesus  but  three  or  four 
leagues  south  of  the  city.  She  is  followed  by  those 
who  accept  her  visions  or  meditatkna  as  Divine  reve- 
lations. However,  St.  Brigid  rekfew  that  at  the  time 
of  her  visit  to  the  church  of  GethSMDaBe  the  Blessed 
Virgin  ai)p('uiril  to  Ih  t  and  sjioke  to  her  of  her  stay  of 
thrw  days  in  that  place  and  of  her  As-sumption  Into 
Heaven.'  The  revelations  of  Ven.  Maria  d'.Agreda 
do  not  ocmtradict  those  of  Catherine  Emmerich. 

m.  Aa  the  soil  is  considerably  raised  in  the  Valley 
^  the  Qedioi^  the  aa^emt  Qhuroh  oC  the  Sc|Milehce  ^ 


Muj  is  completely  covered  and  hidden.  A  score  of 

atepa  descend  from  the  road  into  the  court  (see  plan: 
B),  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  beautiful  twelfth  century 
porch  (C).  It  opens  on  a  inonununtal  stairway  of 
forty-eight  .steps.  The  twentieth  step  leads  into  the 
church  built  in  the  fifth  century,  to  a  great  extent  cut 
from  the  rock.  It  forms  a  cross  of  unequal  arms  (D). 
In  the  centre  of  the  eastern  arm,  52  feet  long  and  20 
feet  wide,  is  the  glorious  tomb  of  t  he  Mother  of  Christ. 
It  is  a  httle  room  with  a  bench  hewn  from  the  rocky 
ma.s><  in  imitation  of  tiie  tomh  of  ri;rist.  This  has 
given  it  the  8ha]M>  of  a  cubical  edicule,  about  t4>n  feet 
m  circumference  and  eif^t  feet  high.  Until  the  four- 
teenth century  the  little  monument  wae  oovered  with 
megnifieent  marble  slabs  and  the  walls  of  the  church 
were  covered  with  frescoes.  Since  11H7  tlie  totnh  has 
been  the  property  of  the  Mussulman  Government 
which  nevortbelaM  anthoriies  the  Ghriatiaaa  to  offi- 
ciate in  it. 

Zaun,  D\e  DnT-miiv       Virgini*  «.  Sat  Haut  dt»  Jokann**- 

Markut  '  I.cipjiia:.  Iho'M;  N'ikwi  hi,  Dai  Haut  u.  dat  Grab  ilrr  h. 
Junqfrnu  i  MnTii,  VM*)\ .  Mki«tkhm\nn.  Lr  tombrau  dc  In  .S.iiri/* 
Viirgt  d  JerutaUm  (Jeniaaiem,  ItNM) ;  Uaaoenuxwkk,  Itt  Mana 

BAKMABA8  MuexniiAiiii. 

Tomi,  a  titular  metropolitan  .see  in  the  Province  of 
Scythia,  on  the  lilack  Sea.  It  wa.s  a  (Ircek  colony 
from  Miictu-;.  In  J't  n.  c.  tlie  liomans  caj)tureii  the 
countiy  from  the  Odr>-KeH,  and  annexed  it  as  far  as  the 
DamdlM^  imdflr  the  name  of  Limeg  Scyfhicus.  The 
city  was  iJterwards  included  in  the  Province  of  Moe- 
sis,  and,  from  the  time  of  Diocletian,  in  Sc>'thia 
Minor,  of  which  it  was  the  inetropoli.s.  In  a.  n.  10 
Ovid  was  exiknl  thither  hy  .\unu.slus,  an<l  die<l  there 
eight  years  later,  celebratmg  the  town  of  Torai  in  his 
poems.  Few  places  had  so  many  Christian  memories 
as  this  town,  m  the  barbarous  country  of  the  Gete; 
e.  g.  Sts.  Macrobius,  Gordianus,  and  their  com- 
panions, exiled  to  Scythia  and  slain  in  319.  venerated 
on  13  Sept.;  St.s.  ,\rKeus,  Narcis.sus.  ;\m<[  AMarcellinus, 
also  slain  under  Lieiiiius  and  veneratcil  2  Jan.;  a  great 
many  others  whofte  nanieit  only  are  known,  and  who 
are  mentioned  in  the  Roman  MarU'rology  for  3  April, 
20  Jtme,  6  July,  and  1  October.  The  fiivt  bidiop  nuqr 
have  been  Evangelicus,  mentioned  in  the  Act*  of  Sta. 
Epictetus  and  Action  (8  July),  and  who  must  have 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  third  century.  Eusebius  (De 
Vita  Constant ini,  III,  7)  mentions  a  Scythian  bishop 
at  NiciPa  who  may  have  belonged  to  Tomi.  Men- 
tion ahould  be  made  of  St.  Bretanion,  martyred  under 
Valens,  and  whose  feast  is  observed  26  Jan.;  Cteron- 
tiu.s,  at  the  Council  of  Con.stantinonle,  in  .3S1;  St. 
Theotiinun,  writer  and  friend  of  St.  John  Clirysostom, 
venerated  20  .\pril;  Tiinotheu.s,  at  Ephesus  in  131; 
John,  ecclesiastical  writer,  d.  about  448;  .Vlexander,  at 
Ch.alcedon  in  451;  Theotiraus  Iliin  458;  Paternus,  in 
519;  and  Valentinian,  in  5S0.  The  Province  of  Scy' 
thia  formed  a  single  dioeese,  that  of  Tbnri,  an  anto- 
cephalouH  archdiocese,  subject  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Coostant mople.  It  is  mentioned  in  640  in  the  Ecthe- 
■is  of  rseu(lo-I]piphaiiiu.s  iCiclzcr,  " Unjjedruckte 
.  .  .  Texte  der  N'otitiie  episcopatuum",  535). 
Shortly  afterwards  the  Bulgariaaa  faivaded  the  renpn 
and  toe  Archdiocese  of  Tomi  was  suppressed.  The 
dtgr  8ubeequentt>'  belonged  to  the  Bysantincs,  again 
to  the  BulKari.ans,  then  to  the  Turks,  and  finally  to 
the  Rumani.ans  since  the  Tre.nty  of  H(  rhn  in  1><78. 
The  town  of  Tomi  is  near  Constant/a,  tlie  cajiital 
of  Dobroudia  and  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  which 
has  about  15,000  inhabitants.  There  is  a  Catholic 
parish.  A  Btatue  of  the  poet  Ovid  stands  in  the 
chief  square. 

La  QmSM,  Orinu  ehriMtianu*.  I,  ISll-lS;  NmaAiolMLAM 
mhekHOUha  Tmmi  (BitUbuis,  1908):  InsM,  Itaeh  Adam  KtUd 
casbbiBft  IMOs  IMH.  iNt  aknMJtm  AMmtUmer  dtr  Dobn>tM 
(BnksnSli  IMQ. 
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Toagerloo,  Abbet  of,  near  Antwerp,  Deloiii 
lunded  in  1 128  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by 
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founded  in  1 128  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  de 
Gisclbcrt,  who  not  only  gave  the  land,  but  also  him- 
self became  a  lay  brother  in  it.  The  first  religious 
were  sent  from  St.  Michael'H  Ablx'y,  Antwerp,  under 
Heiir>'.  who  had  come  with  8t.  Norbert  to  Antwerp 
to  extirpate  the  Taiichelmite  heresies.  The  charter 
of  its  foundation  was  signed,  amongst  others,  by  St. 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  by  the  IMesse<l  Waltman, 
first  Abbot  of  Antwerp.  The  Bishop  of  Cambrai 
granteti  sj'nodal  rights  to  the  abbots.  From  very 
small  begirmings  the  abbey  grew  to  be  in  time  one  of 
the  most  imiK)rtant  in  Belgium,  making  its  spiritual 
and  social  influence  felt  in  a  large  district  called  Cam- 
pine,  now  in  north-east  Belgium  and  south  Holland, 
then  a  wild  district  in  which  but  scanty  provision  was 
found  for  the  spiritual  and  social  needs  of  its  scattered 
inhabitants.  Coitsidering  the  scarcity  of  priests  and 
the  pjfH>d  done  by  the 
religious  of  Tonger- 
kx),  the  bishops  of 
Cambrai,  the  chap- 
tens  of  Li^  and 
Maastricht,  and  sev- 
eral landowners  con- 
fided the  charge  of 
parishes,  with  the 
right  of  patronage,  to 
the  abbey;  thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  in 
time  the  abbey  had 
to  provide  priests  for 
some  forty  parishes, 
or  small  Norbert  ine 
residences,  in  these 
parts. 

With  the  erection 
of  new  dioceses 
(155&-60)  in  Belgium  and  Holland,  heavy  burdens 
were  cast  on  the  abbey,  for  not  only  nad  it  to 

t)rovide  the  funds,  but  the  new  Bishop  of  Bois- 
e-Due was  put  at  its  head  as  abbot.  This 
state  of  affairs  la«te<l  until  1590,  when,  to  obtain 
its  independence,  the  abbey  hatl  to  give  up  much 
pr»»r)erty  in  support  of  the  new  diocese.  Mean- 
while the  Calvinists  hiid  become  ver\'  jwwerful  in  Hol- 
land and,  in  their  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church,  had 
put  many  Catholics  to  death.  .Amongst  those  who 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  are  reckoned  three 
religious  of  Tongerloo,  viz.:  .Vrnold  Vcasem  and  Henry 
Bosch  in  1557,  and  Peter  Jans.scn.s  in  1572.  The  abbey 
hiis  always  promoted  educat  ion.  Bishop  Ophovius  saj-s 
that  its  religious  were  educated  in  omni  piclale  tl  doc- 
trina  and  Mineus,  that  it  was  Urcttndum  paalorumSem- 
inarium.  It  possessed  one  of  the  largest  libraries,  and 
was  able  to  taike  up  the  work  of  the  Boll.andi.sta.  (See 
Backx;  Pke.monktu.\tenhian  Canons,  Bou-andists.) 

Spilbkeck,  Dt  Abdy  ran  Tongtrloo  (Antwerp,  18S8),  pp.  sii- 
•52 

F.  M.  Gecdens 

Tonglorgl,  Salvator,  philosopher,  b.  at  Rome, 
Italy,  25  Dec,  1.S20;  d.  there,  12  Nov.,  IHOS.  At 
the  age  of  sevent^'en  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
After  the  usual  noviccship,  literary  and  nhiloHophicuI 
■tudies,  a  half-<locade  was  8p««nt  in  teaciiing  rhetoric 
at  Reggio  and  humanities  at  Forll.  Then  four  years 
were  pii-siwi  in  the  study  of  theology,  under  the  emi- 
nent professors  Perrone,  Passaglia,  Ballerini,  and 
Patrizi.    Immediately  after  this,  in  1.S53,  the  voung 

Krii'st  was  a-ssigncd  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the 
Lomnn  College,  and  there  diving  twelve  years  dis- 
tinguished him.Mclf  lis  a  teacher  and  author.  Within 
t  few  days  of  his  fortv-fourth  birthday  he  was  ap- 
point (hI  !us.si.stant  to  tlie  provincial  o{  the  Roman 
Province;  but  his  health  gave  way  before  a  year  had 
elapse<l.  Father  Tongiorgi  wrote  a  well-known  course 
of  philosophy,  " Institutioncs  philosophies",  which 
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be  published  in  three  volumes  at  Rome  in  1R61  and 
at  Brusseb  in  1862.  Nine  editions  appeared  during 
the  next  eighteen  j'ears,  some  of  them  modified  by 
Claude  Itami/'re.  A  comi)endium  of  the  same  work 
and  a  wparate  volume  on  ethics  also  came  fmm  his 
p<*n.  .-Ml  his  works  are  still  used  as  text-books  for 
college  or  seminary.  On  some  of  tlie  moot<-d  ques- 
tions in  philosophy  the  author  departed  fromSchola»- 
tic  traditions,  reiecting  the  Peripatetic  theory  of 
matter  and  form,  denying  the  real  distinction  between 
accidents  and  substance,  and  claiming  that  mere 
resultants  of  mechanical  and  chemical  forces  could 
produce  the  life-activity  seen  in  the  vegetable  world. 
These  doctrines,  though  not  widely  accepted,  yet 
stimuhited  the  Scholastics  to  make  l>etter  use  of  the 
researches  carried  on  in  the  physical  sciences. 
SoMMKRvooKL,  BibL  d»la.e.de  J.,  VIII,  06;  HrnTCR,  Sowtik 

dator.  John  M.  Fox. 

Tong-Ung.  See 

Inoo-Cuina. 

TongUM,  Gift  or, 

or  Glossolaly 
(7Xu«'tfo\aXla) ,  a  8U- 
pematunil  gift  of  the 
class  gralier  gratt-s 
datir,  designed  to  aid 
in  the  outer  devel- 
opment of  the  primi- 
tive Church.  The 
theological  bearing  of 
the  subject  is  treated 
in  the  article  Cha- 
rismata (11).  The 
preswnt  article  deals 
with  its  exegetical 
and  historic  phases. 
St.  Luke  relates 
(Acts,  ii,  1-16)  that  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
following  the  Ascension  of  Christ  into  heaven 
one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  of  Galilean 
origin  were  heard  sneaking  "with  divers  tongues,  ac- 
cording as  the  Holy  (iliost  gave  them  to  speak". 
Devout  Jews  then  dwelUng  at  Jerusalem,  the  scene 
of  the  incident,  were  quickly  drawn  together  to  the 
number  of  approximately  three  th«u.sand.  The 
multitude  embraced  two  religious  classes,  Jewn  and 
proselytes,  from  fifteen  distinct  lands  so  distributed 
geographicallv  as  to  represent  "ever>'  nation  under 
heaven".  All  were  "confounded  in  mind"  because 
every  man  heard  the  disciples  K|)caking  the  "wonder- 
ful things  of  God"  in  his  own  tongue,  namely,  that 
in  which  he  was  bom.  To  miuiy  the  disciples  ap- 
peare<i  to  be  in  a  state  of  inebriation,  wherefore  St. 
Peter  un<lertook  to  ju.stify  the  anomaly  by  explaining 
it  in  the  light  of  prophecy  as  a  sign  of  the  last  times. 

The  gloMsolaly  thus  describe<l  was  historic,  articu- 
late, and  intelligible.  Jerusalem  was  then  as  now 
a  polyglot  tal  region  and  could  easily  have  produced 
one  hundre<l  and  twenty  persons  who,  in  the  presence 
of  a  cosmopolitan  assemblage,  might  express  them- 
selves in  fifteen  difTcrent  tongues.  Since  the  variety 
of  tongues  is  attributed  to  the  group  and  not  to  in- 
dividualu,  particular  disciples  may  not  have  u-^etl  more 
than  their  native  .Aramaic,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
picture  any  of  them  historically  and  socially  without 
at  least  a  smattering  of  other  tongues.  The  lin- 
guistic conditions  of  the  country  were  far  more 
diverse  than  those  of  Switzerland  to-day.  The  num- 
ber of  languages  sjxiken  equalled  the  number  of  th<vse 
in  which  the  listeners  "were  bom".  But  for  tbetJC 
Greek  and  .\ramaic  would  suffice  with  a  possible 
admixture  of  Latin.    The  <listinction  of  "tongues" 

Jv.  6,  3«iX»rrof;  y.  11,  "yXuwffa)  was  largely  one  of 
ialects  and  the  cause  of  astonishment  was  that  so 
many  of  them  should  be  heard  simultaneously  and 
from  Galileans  whose  linguistic  capacities  were  pre* 
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.sumably  undenrated.  It  was  the  Holy  Ghoet  who 
Lmpelled  the  fli.sciples  "to  sjxiik",  without  pcrhapa 
bemg  obliged  to  infuiie  a  kiiuwltnlge  of  tuugues  un- 
known. The  physical  and  psychic  condition  of  the 
auditors  was  one  of  ecstasy  aod  rapture  in  which 
"the  wonderful  things  of  God"  would  naturally  find 
utterance  in  acclamations,  prayers  or  hymns,  conned, 
if  not  already  known,  during  the  preceding  week,  when 
they  were  '  nlways  in  the  temple",  niili  I  v  .-i  i-  with 
the  straogerM  from  afar,  "praising  and  blebsing  Uod" 
(Luke,  »▼»  82,  63). 

Subsequent  manifestations  ooeuned  at  Ccsarea. 
Mtastina,  Ephesus,  and  Goirinth,  all  potyglottal 
regions.  St.  Peter  identifies  that  of  Csesarca  with 
what  befell  the  (lisHples  "in  the  beginning"  (Acta,  xi, 
15).  There,  a.s  :i!  Kphesus  and  Jenisalctn,  the  Hlraiig!! 
incident  marked  the  baptism  of  eeveral  converts, 
who  operated  in  groups.  Ckwittlll,  ilaiiding  apart  in 
this  and  othernspeetSiis  issetiou  formeaal  study. 
In  poet-Bibtiea]  thnes  St.  ttmrnm  tells  that  ''many" 
of  nifl  contemporaries  were  heard  "speaking  thn)Ugh 
the  Spirit  in  all  kin(Ls  («-o»To3aro«»)  of  tongtieH " 
("Contra  haT.",  V,  vii;  EusebiuH,  "Hist.  eccl.". 
V,  vii).  St.  Francis  Xavier  is  said  to  have  preached 
in  tongues  unknown  to  hnm  Mad  St.  Vincent  Ferrer 
while  using  his  native  tongue  was  undei«tood  in 
others.  From  this  last  phenomenon  Biblical  ^1<mbo- 
laly  (lifTcTH  in  Ix'ing  what  St.  drrgorj'  Xaziansen 

g»lntb  out  m  a  marvel  of  HjKiaking  and  not  of  hearing. 
Kegetes  observe  too  that  it  was  never  used  for 
preaching,  although  Sis.  Augustine  and  Thomas  seem 
to  have  overlooked  this  detafl. 

St.  Paid'a  Concept  (I  Cor.,  xii-xiv). — For  the 
Biblical  data  thus  far  examined  we  are  indebted  to  the 
bosom  fnend  and  eompanion  of  St.  Paul  .'^^t  Ijikf 
That  being  true,  the  views  of  St.  Paul  on  siip<'riia- 
tural  glossolaly  miist  have  coincided  with  those  of 
St.  LuJce.  Mow  St.  Paul  had  seen  the  gift  conferred 
•ft  Efdiesiis  and  St.  Luke  does  not  distinguish  Ephe- 
iian  glossolaly  from  tliat  of  Jeru.«<ftlem.  They  must 
therefore  have  been  alike  and  St.  Paul  swins  to  have 
had  both  in  mind  when  he  commanded  the  Corin- 
thians (xiv,  37)  to  employ  none  but  arti<-ulate  and 
"plain  Hi)ecch"  in  their  use  of  the  gift  (9),  and  to 
mrain  from  such  use  in  church  unless  even  the  un- 
lewmed  oouM  grasp  what  was  said  (16).  No  tongue 
could  \yc  genuine  "without  vniri>"  and  to  use  Huen  a 
tongue  would  l>e  the  art  of  a  l)Mrb!irian  (10,  11).  For 
liim  the  impulse  ti)  praisi*  (i<m1  in  one  or  more  Htrange 
tongues  should  onK-etHi  from  the  Holy  Ghoet.  It  was 
even  then  an  interior  ^ft  which  he  ranked  next  to  last 
in  a  list  of  eight  charismata.  It  ma  •  men  "aign" 
and  as  such  was  intended  not  for  faefievers  but  for  un 
believers  (2-2). 

Corinthian  Abuses  (I  Cor.,  xiv  /vw.sim). — Medieval 
and  modem  writers  wrongly  fake  it  for  granted  that 
the  charism  existed  permanently  at  Corinth — as  it  did 
nowhere  else— and  that  St.  Paul,  in  commending  the 
gift  to  the  Corinthians,  therewith  gave  his  guaranty 
that  the  eharaeterisfies  of  Corinthian  glossolaly  were 
th'isi'  of  ilif  Kif'  i'^^'lf.  Traditional  writers  in  over- 
looking this  point  place  St.  Luke  at  variance  with  St. 
Paul,  and  attribute  to  the  eharism  properties  so  con- 
trary as  to  make  it  inexplicable  and  prohibitively 
mysterious.  There  is  enooidi  in  St.  Paul  to  show  us 
that  the  Corinthian  peculiarities  were  ignoble  ac- 
cretions and  abuwH.  They  made  of  "tongues"  a 
source  of  sehiisrn  in  the  Churrh  ami  of  smtnial  with- 
out (xiv,  2.3).  The  charism  had  deteriorated  into  a 
mixture  of  meaningless  inarticulate  gabble  (9,  10) 
with  an  element  of  uncertain  sounds  (7,  8),  which 
nowtinws  miidit  be  oonstrued  as  little  snort  of  blas- 
phmnous  (xii,  3).  The  Divine  praises  were  recognised 
now  and  then,  but  the  general  efTeet  was  one  of  con- 
fu.sion  and  ilisedifieation  for  the  verj*  unbelievers  for 
whom  the  normal  gift  was  intended  (xiv,  22,  23,  26). 
The  Corinthians,  misled  not  by  indnoerity  but  by 


simplicity  and  ignorance  (20),  were  actuated  by  an 
undiscipuncd  rcfigiou.s  spirit  (ritvua),  or  rather  by 
frenziea  emotions  and  not  by  the  understanding 
(iw»)  or  the  Spirit  of  God  (15).  ^NTiat  to-dav  pur- 
ports to  be  the  "gift  of  tongues"  at  certain  Protes- 
tant revivals  is  a  fair  reproduction  of  Corinthian 
gloesolaly,  and  shows  the  need  there  was  in  the  primi- 
tive Church  of  the  .VjxjHtle's  counsel  to  do  all  thinga 
"decently,  and  according  to  order"  (40). 

Faithful  adherence  to  the  text  of  Sacred  Scripture 
makes  it  obligatory  tOTC|ect  those  opinions  which  turn 
the  charism  of  tongues  mto  little  more  than  infantile 
babbling  (Eiehhom,  Sdunidt,  Neander),  incoherent 
exclamations  (Meyer),  pythonic  uttcrMttPi  s  (Wi.seler), 
or  prophetic  denion-st  rat  ions  of  the  archaic  kind 
(see  I  Kin^s,  xix.  20,  24).  The  unalloyed  chari.sm 
was  as  much  an  exercise  of  the  inteliigenoe  as  of  the 
emotions.  Lan^ages  or  dialeets,  now  «8<*«ft  (Mark, 
xvi,  17)  for  (heur  peseat  pinpoiei  and  now  sponta* 
neously  borrowed  by  the  conservative  Hebrew  from 
Gentile  foreigners  Urtp<r,\J>ffffoit,  x'^*'^'  ^'pwi-,  I 
Cor.,  xiv,  21),  were  used  jus  never  Ix'fore.  Hut  tliey 
were  understood  even  by  thoHc  who  u.«ed  them.  Most 
Latin  commentators  have  believed  the  contra^', 
but  the  ancient  Greeks,  St.  Qrril  of  Alexaadna, 
Theodoret,  and  others  who  were  nearer  the  scene, 
agree  to  it  and  the  testimony  of  the  texts  as  above 
Btudied  serins  to  bear  them  out.    (See  Cn.\Rl.'»MAT.v.) 

C'oHi.ur  in  jAi.iiEif.  £)>/•/.  apoloQ^hque  (Paris,  1889).  Mci.viule, 
Ohntr-Mtion**  theolo^o-rxrgetiea  dt  done  {in<rwaru»i  etc.  (Baslr. 
18H1);  HiLOKNrKLO,  Dit  Gloi*oUUi«  in  der  alien  Kireht  (Jjp'iptiK, 
1H.V)) ;  Fot'AR0,  Hi.  Paul,  eft  mi.#i*»n«  (Pari!.,  ISH21;  Bi,rr.K.  V'ber 
dir  <;<ihf  tie.  in  Theoi^xK-hr  SluAirn  un-/  Krstxkm.  II  (1S29); 
Reuss,  La  otounlalit  in  Rtrut  de  thfoUigif,  III  (StrasburR.  IH,")!): 
Sheppard.  The  Gift  of  Tonauen  in  the  Early  Churrh  in  Amer.  Ercl. 
Rn..  XLll  (Pbil»delplu».  May.  1910).  513-22:  Keillt.  Tkt  Uxjt 
9jTimaum.WlM^iaiAAwm.B6ciRn  XI.III  (PhiUdelpUa. 
July.  1910).  »-». 

Tho8.  k  K.  Hkillt. 

ToniM  Xndiaiit  (on  Tttnica). — A  small  tribe  con* 
etituting  a  distinct  linipistic  stock  living,  when  first 

known  to  the  French,  in  small  villages  on  the  lower 
Yazoo  river,  Mississijijii,  in  alliance  with  the  Yazoo 
and  Ofopula,  and  nunilx  ring  perhaps  700.  Their 
tribal  name  signifies  "the  pt-ople".  They  may  be 
identical  with  the  jH-ople  of  "Tanico",  encountered  by 
the  De  Soto  expedition  in  1540,  apparently  about 
nortb^astem  TxMiisiana.  Their  defimte  history  begins 
in  the  summer  of  169S  with  the  visit  of  the  missionary 

?rie.stH  of  the  Qiifbee  Seminary  of  Foreign  Mis-'ioni*, 
'atherM  Montigny,  Davion,  and  Iji  Source.  Tlie\- 
had  been  decimated  just  before  hy  a  smallpox  epi- 
demic, which  had  ravaged  the  whoK  lower  M  issis.sippi 
oountrv,  and  numbers  were  still  dyinp,  of  whom 
several,  induding  a  chief,  received  baptism.  In  the 
next  year  Fr.  Antoinc  Davion  established  a  nfiission 
among  them,  studying  their  language  and  ministering 
to  the  allied  tribes.  In  this  year  the  French  com- 
mander Iberville  visited  thcra,  and  in  1700  the  Jesuit, 
Father  Jai  <iuefl  Gravier,  descending  the  Mississippi, 
stopped  off  to  wait  tqmn  Davim,  who  was  prostrated 
by  fever.  The  Toniea  were  noted  for  their  affection 
and  loyalty  toward  the  French.  This  may  have  been 
due  in  pwt  to  their  lack  of  kin.ship  with  anv  of  the 
surrounding  tribes.  In  the  fall  of  1702  Fr.  Nicholas 
Foucault.  of  the  same  order,  who  ha*l  arrivcHi  in 
the  previous  vear  to  assist  Davion,  wa.s  murdered 
with  three  other  Frenchmen,  while  asleep^y  treach- 
erous Korea  guides  in  collusion  with  the  Yasoo.  In 
consequence  of  these  murders  Father  Davion  retired 
to  the  French  fort  at  Mobile  until,  at  the  urgent 
request  of  a  delegation  of  Tonica  chiefs,  who  promised 
full  reparation  ujwn  the  guilty  ones,  he  returned, 
probably  in  1705.  In  1706.  in  consequence  of  Chick- 
asaw raids  instigated  by  the  Carolina  slave>tradeVB. 
the  Tonica  fled  across  the  Missiasippi  and  settled 
near  the  mouth  of  Red  River,  Fr.  Davion  accom- 
panying them.  Their  neighbours,  the  Taensa,  were 
likewise  compdled  to  remove  bj  the 
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In  1710  tlir-  hi.^torian  La  Harjie  sfoppwl  at  theTbldca 
vilhigj-  !iiul  fuuml  Father  Davion  8lill  there  and  "very 
iiiueli  revered",  although  i)re:M!hing  fearle«ily  against 
their  polysamy  and  heathen  ceremonials.  They  had 
given  up  their  worst  heathenifims  and  the  hoMl  diief, 
with  hiii  family^  was  a  daily  attendant  at  the  sermons. 
Charlevoix  visited  their  principal  town  in  1721  and 
ilescribes  the  chief,  Cahura-Johgo,  m  devoted  to  the 
French,  wearing  civilized  dre^s,  weahhj-,  and  having 
the  full  confidence  of  the  commandants.  The  houses 
were  built  around  an  open  qiace  used  for  gamea. 
Father  Davion  had  some  time  before  left  them  for 
the  last  time,  in  despair  at  their  indifTerencr,  and  not- 
withstanding their  ufTection  for  him,  which  was  not 
disturbed  even  when  in  liis  zeal  on  one  OOOMioDf  bs 
had  burned  their  s.'vcred  tire  temple. 

In  the  various  difhcviltiess  with  the  powerful  Nat- 
chea,  beginning  in  1716.  the  Tonica,  almost  alone  ol 
the  Indian  tnbes,  renaered  efficient  service  to  the 
French.  In  the  final  war,  beginning  in  1729,  they 
again  support e<l  the  Frenrh.  In  retaliation  a  large 
body  of  fiifiitive  N'atche/.,  aided  hv  the  (Jhickasaw 
and  Koroa,  fell  upon  the  Tonica  (1731)  and  defeated 
them  in  a  de.spetatc  battle,  killing  their  best  warrion 
and  their  head  chief  Cahur-Joligo.  They  never 
recovered  from  this  blow.  In  1758  thm  still  counted 
about  2riO  suiib  in  a  village  above  Pointe  Coup<5e 
but  some  1 11111'  between  1784  and  1S03  the  remnant 
removed  to  the  nciKlilxmrljrfyxl  of  Marksville,  Ixmis- 
iana,  on  the  Red  River,  where  some  thirty  mixed 
blo<Kl«  still  remain,  bef-idi  ri  a  few  others  scattered  in 
the  Choctaw  Nation,  Oklahoma»  and  elaewhere.  In 
1886  Dr.  Albert  Gktaohet  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  collectod  from  the  survivors  the  first 
recorded  voi  ubulary  of  the  language,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  ehmsify  it  as  constituting  a  distinct 
stock.  Thi.s  w!i.s  .supj)lenient<Hl  in  11)09  by  Dr.  John 
R.  Swanton,  of  the  same  Bureau,  who  also  obtained 
•evecal  interesting  mjrtha.  The  Tonica  were  an 
agrieoltural  tribe  and  m  arts,  customs  and  ^eral 
culture  closely  resembled  their  neighbours,  the  Natchez 
and  Ta<Misa.  Both  .sexes  had  tlie  h<ad  artificially 
flattened,  went  nearly  nakril  except  on  n  ti mi/iiial 
occasions,  and  wore  the  hair  at  full  length  down  tlie 
bade  The  men  did  moat  of  the  heavy  work,  spend- 
ing most  of  their  time  in  the  com  fidda  and  rarely 
huntini^,  so  that  they  ate  but  little  meat.  They 
buried  In  the  gronnd  and  kept  a  light  burning,  and  a 
watch  beside  tlu'  grave  for  tour  nights  until  tlie  poul 
was  supposed  to  have  reached  the  spirit  world.  They 
had  a  temple  with  a  sm^rerl  fire,  and  according  to 
Father  Gravier,  had  nine  princijiai  gods,  vii.  thaSunj 
Thunder,  Fire  and  the  ooda  of  the  four  wiidhial 
points,  Sky,  and  Earth.  TTlMn  b  no  remid  of  the 
bloody  rites  dianetflriatic  of  tin  Natdiea  and 

Fmmau  BUL  CWb.  ^ImMam  (New  York,  USD;  Ls  Paob 
DO  Peati.  HitL  dt  la  ImMom  (8  vol*..  Paito.  1758);  Ens.  tr. 

ilxjndon,  1763.  1774.;  Dfcouvrrtei  ft  rtahliMemrnU  Aim  framMX* 
Penictiut,  IhrrnlU,  Sautollt).  vd.  MaRuht  (6  vols.,  Paris,  187B- 
86):  Hnr.A.  Pfc.  and  EirttiTit'.ian  ;Wi».».  Valht  (N'fw  York,  IS52; 
Albany,  llHJ;j).  Ioem,  11x^1.  Cii'huhc  Indutn  Miifionn  (N'l-w  York, 
186^  IS7U):  8tBt.i:r,  Indian  Thbet  in  Louinana  (Wuhioctan, 
iaO&  with  Mb—sb  from  Prarident  oommnmc»tiiiii  diMOVcriM 
.  fay  I— Is  sad  Clark);  Swairom,  Mian  9W6«t  otjku  LmMr 
Ambitppf  CBolL  U,  Biimm  Am.  Ethnology-,  Wuhiactoa. 
1911). 

Jamw  Moomst. 

TonkAWft  ZndUna.— A  tribal  group  or  oonfeder* 

acy,  of  low  eottore  atatoa  and  eonstituting  a  dfstinet 

linguistic  stock,  formerly  ranging  about  the  middle 
Triiuty  and  Oilorado  Ri\  ers,  in  Ila-Mtern  Texa-s,  and 
now  represented  1)V  a  single  rajiidly  dwindUng  rem- 
nant of  about  forty  souls.  They  mav  have  numbered 
originally  2000  souls,  including  the  I'ordcawa  proper, 
the  Yojuane^  Ma/c]^,  £rvipiam«^  and  othara.  The 
origin  and  meanmg  «  the  name  Tonkawa  are  un- 
known. They  call  themselves  Titskan-vatieh,  "na- 
tives".  They   were   inveterate  rovers,  pl&ntmg 


nothing,  but  subsisting  entirely  by  the  buffalo  and 
other  game,  the  fruit  of  the  mmiuite  and  cactus,  and 
wild  roots.  They  dwelt  in  buffalo  skin  tipis  or  brush- 
wood shelters,  were  notable  horsemen,  and  carried  the 
bow,  apear,  shield,  with  tlwuaualhead-dreaiof  featli> 
ered  cap  and  bulTalo  horns  on  ceremonial  oocaaiona. 
They  were  superior  hunters  and  brave  and  active 
warrionH,  but  were  liatcd  liy  all  the  neighbouring 
tribes  by  reason  of  thcu*  cunmbai  habit,  on  account  of 
which  they  were  universally  known  among  the  other 
Indiana  as  the  "Man  Eatera".  Of  their  cannibal 
praetioee  there  is  abundant  record  and  it  is  this  pro- 
pensity which  led  to  their  outlawry  and  final  destruc- 
tion. Almost  nothing  is  known  of  their  myths  and 
ritual,  beyond  tli?  fact  that  they  had  a  Wolf  Dance 
and  claimed  the  wolf  aa  an  ancestor.  They  were 
also  leaders  in  thiTiHitti  oult  of  the  pegrot^  a  caetua 
oaten  wteb  earanooiil  aoeoaqMoaMnt  to  praduee 

WtUnng  TMOBB. 

The  Tonkawa  are  first  mentioned  by  name  in  a 
Spanish  document  of  Itj'Jl.  In  1719  they  first  l)ecarne 
known  to  the  French  through  La  Ilayt  's  ex|)edition 
into  what  is  now  Ejistern  Oklahoina.  In  response  to 
their  request,  the  Franciscan  Father  Francisco  Ano 
de  kM  Dolona  in  1748  eatabliahfld  for  tbeir  benefit  tbe 
Miarion  of  San  V^daeo  Xarier  de  Horearitaa  on 
fxin  Xavicr  (now  San  Cabriel)  River,  about  nine 
inilcH  north-west  of  the  jircsent  Rockdale  NiUunco, 
Te\a.s.  Sljortly  afterward  the  Tonka\sa  together 
with  other  tribes  of  Central  Texas,  were  greatly  wasted 
by  a  amallpox  epidemic.  The  mission  abo  aafferad 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Lipan  Apoohcb  inoounqpienea 
of  which  and  another  epidemic  moat  of  tha  fimtittT 
were  removed  to  a  mi.'s.sion  on  Guadalupe  RiwafaoQfe 
1755.  .\nother  band  of  the  sjime  connexion,  the 
Er\'ipianie,  established  on  request  of  their  chief  iu 
the  Mission  of  San  Francisco-Xavier  de  Ndxera  on 
8vi  Antonio  River  in  1722,  had  later  been  consoli- 
dated with  the  larger  body  at  the  second  San  Xavier. 
With  the  decline  and  abandonment  of  the  Texaa 
missions,  1700-1.S(X),  the  inis^iion  Indians  for  the  moat 
part  rejoined  their  tnbes  ami  relapseti  into  barba- 
rism. In  1778  the  Tonkawa  were  still  estimated  at 
about  1200  souls,  but  another  smallpox  epidemic 
immediately  thennf ter  cut  them  down  one-half.  In 
1855  the  Govmmient  settled  them,  with  several 
other  tribes,  on  a  reservation  on  the  Clear  Fork  of 
the  Brazos  River,  but  in  constMim  iice  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Texans  it  was  found  nece.s.sjiry  to  remove  them 
in  1857  to  a  new  reservation  on  Washita  River,  Okla- 
homa, the  Tonkawa  camp  being  just  above  the  present 
Anadarko.  Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  of 
the  Civil  War,  a  combination  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes — who  had  a  hatred  toward  the  Tonkawa  on 
account  of  their  cannibalism  and  their  activity  as 
scouts  for  the  troops — surprised  the  Tonkawa  camp 
in  a  night  attack,  25  October,  1S62,  killing  137  out  of 
a  total  of  dfA.  They  never  recovered  from  this  blow. 
After  yeara  aa  refugees  about  Fort  CMffin,  Tema, 
tmder  military  protection,  the  remnant  mmibering 
only  90,  were  gathered  together  in  1884  and  again 
remov(>d  to  a  small  rewrvation  in  Oklahoma,  near  the 
present  Poncu.  They  are  now  citizens,  with  lands 
allotted  in  severalty.  Our  knowledge  of  the  Tonkawa 
langaagn  ia  based  chi^v  on  Gatachet'a  atudiea  of 
ttaniMcript  malarial  with  the  Bureau  of  Amerieaa 
Ethnoloj^. 

BOLTEV'S    ZOJTKAWA,     SaN    F  RAJ*  CI  SCO     XaVIEH    DE  HoROA- 

iiitas,  etc..  in  Handbook  of  Am.  ImU.,  ed.  IIoDaK.  for  lluU. 
Hut.  Am.  Ethnolon  (WMUngton.  1007-10);  Ann>ial  Rrptt. 
CommMantr  o/  tnd.  Afain  (WMhinctoB);  OAtvcnr.  Rtmarkt 
upon  lh0  Tonkawa  LanQvaoe  in  Am.  PhitM.  Sac  Proe.  (Phila., 

1877):  I.A  Matk.  Journal  Axr/onW.  <■/<■.  (Vw  Orlraos,  1K31).  tr. 
in  French  Ihnt.  Colh.  of  La..  Ill  (Nrw  York.  ISSU;  Moonet, 
Our  lyaxi  Cannthil  Tribe  in  llnrpir'.s  M'lry.  'Srw  Ynrlc.  Sept., 
1901);  S»bij:t.  IUx.  Skelrhet  of  Ih'  h.-l.  T-ihfr  to  /^i  .  /( ■  .  „-\tK 
origiMol  Frtndmtial  UtMog*  oontnnny  rf/uirt  „f  Lewxt  ami  Clark 

Mtnurim  (Wilili^ton.  iaO0). 

James  Mooney 
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Tonsure  (Lat.  tondere,  "to  shear"),  a  sacred  rite 
institutcil  bv  the  Church  by  which  a  baptiaed  and 
confirmed  Christian  is  received  into  the  clerical  order 
by  thi*  ^■hoIlring  of  his  hair  and  the  investment  with 
the  KurpUcc.  The  person  thus  tonsured  bi-romes  u 
partaker  of  the  common  privileges  uiul  obligations 
of  the  clerical  state  and  is  prepared  for  tho  roreption 
of  otden.  The  tonsure  itself  is  nut  ordination 
properly  ao  called,  nor  a  true  order.  It  is  rather  & 
eimple  ascription  of  a  person  to  the  Divine  service 
in  such  things  as  are  eonunon  to  all  ( li  rics.  His- 
torically, the  tonsure  whs  not  in  use  ni  the  prunitivo 
Church  during  the  age  of  persecution.  Even  iiiter, 
St.  Jerome  (in  Eaech^  zhv)  disapproves  of  clerics 
ahftving  their  beads,  uideea,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  such  a  custom  was  a  badge  of  alaveiy.  On 
this  very  account,  the  shaving  of  the  hrad  was 
a<lopted  by  the  monks.  Towardi  tli(>  end  of  the 
fifth,  or  banning  of  the  sixth,  century,  the  custom 
pMSed  over  to  the  secular  clergy. 

As  ft  sacred  rite^  the  tonsure  was  originally  joined 
to  the  first  ordination  received,  as  in  the  Greek  Cfhurch 
it  still  is  to  the  ortler  of  lector.  In  the  Latin  Church  it 
began  as  a  separate  ceremony  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  century,  when  parent.-i  ofTored  their  young 
eons  t*>  the  service  of  God.  Tonsure  is  to  be  given  by 
a  candidate's  ordinary,  though  mitred  abb<>ts  can 
bestow  it  on  their  own  subjects.  No  special  age  for 
Ha  reception  is  prescribed,  but  the  recipient  must  have 
le.'vrnt  the  rudiments  of  the  Faith  and  be  able  to  read 
and  WTite.  The  ceremony  may  be  performetl  at  any 
time  or  pl:ice.  .\s  to  the  inotuu-^t ic  tonsure,  some 
writers  have  distinguL^hed  tlu-ee  kinds:  (1)  the 
Roman,  or  that  of  St.  Peter,  when  all  the  head  is 
shaved  except  a  circle  of  hair;  (2)  the  Easteni,  or 
Bt.  Ftol's,  when  the  entire  bead  is  denuded  of  bUr; 
(31  the  Celtic,  or  St.  John's,  when  only  a  crescent 
of  hair  is  shaved  from  the  front  of  tlu*  head.  In 
Britain,  the  Saxon  opponents  of  the  d  Itir  toiisun- 
called  it  the  tonsure  of  Simon  Magus.  .Acconiing  to 
canon  law,  all  clerics  are  bound  to  wear  the  tonsure 
under  certaia  penalties.  But  on  this  subject, 
Taunton  (loc.  eit.  inf.)  says:  "In  English-speaking 
coimfries,  fnim  a  custom  arising  in  the  days  of  per- 
secution and  having  a  prescription  of  over  three  cen- 
turies, the  shaving  of  the  head,  the  jiricstly  crown, 
seems,  with  the  tsvcit  ctm-sent  of  the  Holy  See,  to  have 

Ced  out  of  use.  No  provincial  or  mitional  council 
ordered  it,  even  when  treating  of  clerical  dress; 
tad  the  Hoty  See  has  not  inserted  the  law  when 
eoRMtiog  the  decrees  of  those  couneib." 

TAemim.  Lam  o/flU  Ckmdk  (Londoa.  1906),  a.  v.:  Oas- 
t!«Mt,  Dt  mem  ordination*,  I  (FmAi.  1893) ;  Wkrnz,  /w  Dten- 
tShm,  II  (IUjob,  M0«!). 

WiuJAM  H.  W.  Fanntno. 

TootalL  HuQH,  eommoobr  known  as  Charles  Doddp 
historian,  d.  !n  1071  or  *f2,  at  I>urton>in-BnMtRh» 

ton,  Lancashire;  d.  at  Harvingtnn  Hall,  Worcester- 
shire, '-'7  Feb.,  1743.  lit"  was  edm-.ited  at  the  English 
C^»llf);f,  Douuy  1  ltVS.*v-l((l);i),  and  St.  r'.r<'t:ory's  Sim- 
inary,  Paris  (16U;i-l()97).  .\fter  ordination  he  re- 
turned to  England  in  1G08  xs  chanlam  to  the  Moly- 
neux  family  at  Moeborouch  Uall,  Lancashire.  In 
1711  he  returned  to  the  Gontinent  where  he  is  said  to 
have  witnes.sed  the  siege  of  Douay  (1712)  lus  chaplain 
to  an  English  regiment;  certainly  he  wrote  in  that 
character  a  short  "History  of  the  English  College  at 
Douay"  (171.i)  which  pur])orted  to  be  by  a  Protestant 
chaplain.  Ah  it  attacked  the  Jesuits,  Father  Thomas 
Hunter  published  his  "Modest  Defence"  (1714),  to 
which  Uodd  replied  in  "The  Secret  Policy  of  the 
English  Society  of  Jesus"  (17ir)).  From  1710  he  was 
again  at  Moslwnnigh  till  171S,  when  he  returned  to 
Douay  to  collect  materials  for  his  gre.at  work  "The 
Church  History  of  England  from  1500  to  1688", 
Irhieh  ooeupied  him  for  twenty  years.  Tlie  work  was 
writisD  at  Barvingtoo  Hall,  wbm  he  redded  from 


1722  till  his  death,  first  as  assistant  chaplain,  then 
(from  1726}  as  chaplain.  Durins  his  sojourn  abroad 
he  wrote  and  published  "Pax  vobis:  an  Epistle  to 

the  Three  Churches"  (Ivondon,  1721);  atui  while  at 
HarvingliMi  he  conipose<l  several  spu"ilu:il,  controver- 
sial, and  historical  treatises  most  of  which  huve  never 
been  published.  Many  of  these  MSS.  (a  complete  list 
of  which  is  given  hgr  Oillow,  Bibl.  Diet.  Eng.  Cath., 
V,  5.70-554)  are  preserved  at  Osoott.  Those  cer- 
tainly published  were:  "Certamen  Utriusque  Ecclefliie" 
(1724);  "An  Abrid^iiuiit  of  Christ i.an  Doctrine" 
(a.  d.);  and  "Flores  C'leri  Anglo-Cat holici "  (s.  d.). 
After  many  years'  labour  the  Church  History  was 
completed  in  three  foUo  volumes  published  in  1737, 
1739,  and  1742  at  Wolverhampton,  though  for  pru- 
dential  reasons  Brussels  ^pears  on  the  title-page. 
Father  John  Constable,  S.  J.,  attacked!  his  work  as  un- 
fair to  the  Jesuits,  an<l  Dodd  replied  in  ".\n  Apology 
for  the  Church  History  of  England",  pui)lislic<l  in 
1742.  On  his  death-bed  Dodd  expressed  his  desire 
to  die  in  peace  with  the  Jesuits.  Dodd's  translation 
of  Panzani's  memoirs  was  subsequently  used  1^ 
Berington  (see  Panzani). 

Kirk,  OilholUon.  III.  IV.  V  (I^omlon.  1810-17);  Bt  Ti.rR.  ffitt. 
Memoiri  of  Eng.  Ciith.  'l/iDclfin.  ISHM;  Hkrivoton.  Prrfacc  to 
Memoiri  of  Pan^tim  <  Uiriniiitlmni.  179UI;  llitt.  A/.S.S.  Comm. 
Report,  I,  in,  V;  K<ii  i  t,  Hrronis  Eng.  I'ruT.  .s'.  J..  II  iLomlon, 
1SH4).  i»  iliii' riir:it<'  iiii.l  rorri-rti'il  li>  Ciiiuh.  /<!//.  />i  .'  Srij, 
Cath.  a.  w.  UuNTEJi  and  Linqard;  Cixti'tii,  m  Oi<-t.  .\tU.  tiwg., 
musk  bt  ynd  witli  c—tiaB,  baing  wy  imperfect. 

Edwin  Burton. 

Torah.  I.  Use  of  TTord.— Torah,  (ef.  Hii»h.  of 
r."*),  signifies  first  " direct im,  inKtniction"|  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  instruction  of  parents  (Prov.,  i,  S),  or  of 
tiic  wise  (Prov.,  iii,  1).  It  is  uscil  chiefly  in  reference 
to  the  Divine  instruction,  eepecially  through  the  rev- 
elation to  Moses,  the  "Law  and  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Rophet-s  concerning  the  will  of  Cod.  In  the 
sense  of  law  "Torah"  refers  only  to  the  Divine  laws. 
"  Torah  "  is  applie<l  to  the  b.M)ks  containing  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Mosaic  nnelation  and  the  Law,  that  is,  the 
Pentateuch.  In  Jewish  theology  Torah  signifieBi  fint, 
the  totality  ni  Jewish  doctrine,  whether  taken  as  a 
basis  for  religlouB  knowle<lge  sad  conduct,  or  as  a 
basis  for  study.  The  l>ody  of  Biblical  writings,  es- 
])cri:illy  (he  Pcntiitcuch,  being  the  source  of  religious 
tc:u'laiiL'  ami  l:i\v,  the  term  "Torah"  is  apjilicii  nh^t  to 
the  entire  Si  ripturf..!  f<  f.  Bl.au,  "Zur  Kinleiiung  in  die 
hi.  Schrift  ',  HinLiptst.  1894,  16  sq.),  «•  to  pa.-*sa^ 
from  the  Prophets  and  the  Hagiogr^a,  for  m- 
stanee,  "Ab.  sara",  17a,  in  reference  to  Vrov.,  v,  8, 
and  "Sanh.",  91b.  in  connexion  with  Ps.  Ixxxiv,  5. 
The  expression,  however,  getierally  signifies  the 
Pentateuch.  In  pass-ages  like  ^'N'ZJ  ."irV'r*; 
mi.'^n  CDin^'.  ("the  Scriptures  [Torah]  consist  of 
three  parts,  Torah,  Prophet.s,  and  Hagiographa" 
[Midcaah  Tanehuma  to  Ex.,  xix,  Ij)  "Torah"  ia  used 
m  two  senses — one  general,  meaning  the  whole 
Scriptures,  the  other  special,  signifving  the  Penta- 
teuch. Elsewhere  (Siphre  to  32,  13-13.")b  24)  the 
Torah  is  i)lainly  distinguished  from  the  noti-rmta- 
teuchal  b<)okB  by  the  comparison  of  mMra  (ttir^:)  and 
Torah.  Besides  the  "written**  Tonfi,  aprzr  n"1.n, 
the  Judaism  which  hoUis  to  tradition  speaks  of  an 
"oral"  Torah,  ,^E  ViTr'n,  the  commentaries  and  the 
ordinances  which  put  intoeffert  thelin'.N  r. int;unpd  in 
the  Pentateuch.  This  oral  Torah,  it  is  churned,  was 
revealefi  to  Moses  and  has  been  pNserved  in  Isrsel 
by  tradition  (see  Tauiud). 

II.  Torah  in  thtreOrieled  <!fP«nlaCetieA.— The 
Torah  relates  the  preparatory'  measures  for  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Old-Testament  theocracy,  and 
eont.ains  the  in.stitutions  and  laws  in  which  this  the- 
ocracy found  its  \'isiblc  expression.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment itself  calls  the  entire  work  after  ita  main  con- 
tents (Aa)loraor«4f€r(-kro).Aa-(oro,thatts,  "thebook 
of  the  Tonh*',  ss  ia  III^.,  viii,  2;  to  emphasise  its 
Divine  oiipn  it  is  called  foraA  Yuhwst  atfer  torn  A 
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YahtPe  (I  Ead.,  vii,  10;  I  Par.,  xvi,  40;  II  Eed.,  viii,  S), 
and  ae/er  loralh  Yahicv  Elohim  (II  Esd.,  ix,  3):  while 
aejertorath  Moshe  QI  Ewl.,  viii,  1),  aejer  MoM$  (I  Esd., 
vi,  18;  II  Ead.,  xiii,  1:  II  Par.,  xxv,  4;  xxrr,  12)  indi- 
cate Its  author.  The  Talmud  and  later  Jewish 
writ iii^-^  I'lll  the  Pcntatciicli  i.''- l/f/l  lorn;  tlie  rcinio 
irt  always  used  if  the  whole  work  w<'re  written  a.s  a 
scroll  {meffilla)  for  u.se  in  the  Divine  service.  If  the 
work  is  written  in  five  scrolls  or  in  book  form  it  is  called 
khnisha  kumuhe  (Aa)tofa  (n"!)n(n)  'CSin  nrrn), 
''the  five-fifths  of  the  law".  This  division  into  five 
part«i  in  old,  and  in  the  time  of  Nehemias  served  as  a 
model  for  the  division  of  the  Psalter  into  five  hooka. 
The  Jews  generally  named  the  individual  books  after 
the  first  word:  (1)  6^c*AtM,  r!TKn3;  (2)  th'moih  or 
isf'efls  ahtnolh,  rn?2»  or  T  H^HV,  (3)  unyyigra, 
(4)  bmuB>aroT  wayy»deM>er,  n2n?33, 13n;  (8)  dfbdrim 
or  'elle  ha-d'tforim,  2*"i2"!n  KTR  (cf.  as  early  a  writer 
as  Origen  on  Ps.  1:  Bpijati?,  (MaW/vwtf,  Oitxpa,  'EXXe 
UStfiapifiK  'I'liere  ;ire  al>-i>  nanie.M  indicating  the  main 
oonteats  of  the  b(H>kH  given  to  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
and  Dmteronomy:  turath  kolfinim,n*}7Q  ni>r,  "law 
of  the  priests",  for  instance  in  "M«K.'\  iii.  6:  ^ameth 
ha-piq<fudim,  Z^'A^Z^  C?3n,  "the  fiftA  of  tne  mun- 
benngs",  as  in  "  Yoma",  vii,  1,  miahne  lora  (mV) 
nJlT^T,  i.  e.,  Deuter<)nomy,  as  in  Mnsorah  to  Deut., 
xvii,  18.  On  the  other  hand  seffr  yrpra,  rr^'A"  "CC, 
"book  of  the  Creatian",  in  Sanh.,  ^2^,  and  nf^ziqin, 
yp^Ti,  "injuries",  Masonih  to  Gen^XSV,  8,  are  not 
to  be  Mplied.  as  is  often  done,  to  OmmB  and  Eaodus; 
thqr  onfjr  to  the  aeootmt  of  the  Oeation  and  to 
Ex.,  xxi,  22. 

Another  method  of  division  is  that  by  whieli  the 
paragr!ij)lis,  or  pitraxhiyyolh  (m*lir~:C  sing.  an; 
mdicatetl  in  the  scrolls  of  the  Torah  used  in  the  sJ^la- 
gogucs.  In  the  older  Midnushim  these  divisions  are 
eaUed  panuhiyyolh  pHhuhoth,  mmnc  'G,  "open 
wmuktyyiAh" ;  or  ■parashiyyotk  s4ftitmo(A,  nTOTiD'C, 
dosed  fMirashif/i/filh" .  In  the  former,  the  portion  of 
tlie  hue  following  the  l.tst  word  is  left  blank;  in  the 
latter  the  t<  rniination  of  the  jiaraKraph  i.s  indicated 
by  leaving  onlj'  part  of  the  line  blank.  Such  para- 
graphs are  callc<l  "small  paraahiyyolh"  and  they  are 
generally  indicated  in  the  printed  editiona  of  the  Bibb 
by  G  or  D-  The  Pentateuch  has  altogether  290  open 
and  379  closed  p.ara.shi}">'oth.  In  fjnoting  they  are 
generally  railed  after  the  main  contfntH  (;m  linlxi 
baifim  14a:  that  in,  Niini.,  xxii,  2  xwv,  125), 

but  sometimes  after  the  first  words  (a^,  Tn'anith  iv,  3, 
the  fint  aix  jmraxhiyyoth  of  Oeoesis) .  The  parathiif' 
yaifcarowaawiedaatheawaiiBBmmtof  thadiviai^ 
of  the  Pentateudi  aeoordhis  to  eontoitB;  but  the 
of  the  diHtinctinn  between  open  and  cloaod 
IHinisliiyyolh  is  not  known  with  rertamty. 

Another  division  of  the  Torah  i-^  connected  with  the 
rcailing  of  lessons  read  in  the  syn.'ifjottvic  on  the  Sab- 
bath, a  practice  referred  to  in  Ac  is,  xv,  21,  f*  yatS^ 
^X"**"  a"  beins  anoiani  (of.  alio  Josephust  "Coolm 
Apion. ".  II,  xvu).  It  was  eoatomarjr  In  Pkleatbie  to 
have  a  three  years'  rycle  of  these  lessons  (Meg.,  29'>) ; 
some  writers  .say  there  was  alHO  a  cycle  of  three  years 
and  a  half.  Tlie  I'eiitateueh,  therefore,  wa.H  divided 
into  lM-175  sections  or  s'darim  (C*nD,  8«ng-  ""C)- 
Theae  i^dlanm  though  not  indicated  in  our  Bibles,  are 
importaat  for  understanding  the  structure  of  the  old 
Midraahfan  (ef.  BQchler,  ^'The  Readinf^  of  the  Law 
and  Prophets  in  a  Triennial  Cycle"  in  "Jew.  Quart. 
Rev.",  V,  420  sqq.,  VI,  1  sqq.,  VIII,  .')2S  sfj.).  In 
the  cotirse  of  time  an  annual  cycle,  whieli  hrst  ac- 
quired authority  among  the  Babylonian  Jews,  jmd  is 
now  accepted  by  nearly  all  Jewish  connnunitie«,  was 
adopted.  Maimonides  (Hilhoth  Tephilla,  XIII,  1) 
ealb  it  the  prevailing  cimtom  of  his  era  (twelfth  cen- 
tury), but  siv-  lii  it  >  rue  rea(|  the  Pentateuch  in 
throe  years,  which,  according  to  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
de!a,  was  the  practice  about  1170  among  scattered 
coauaumtiea  in  Ggypt  (ef .  Jew.  Quart,  fiev.,  V,  4aQ). 


In  this  one-year  cycle  the  Pentateuch  is  divided  hlCO 
fifty-four  Sabbath  leaaona  generally  called  large  por«- 
thiyvolh.  A  JewUi  faiterealaty  year  oonsasting  of 

thirteen  lunar  months  contains  fifty-three  sabbaths, 
and  the  final  section  is  always  read  on  the  day  nf  the 
"joy  of  the  Law"  irr'T  that  is,  the  ninth  day- 

after  the  feji8t  of  bootlis  (twenty-third  day  of  Tt*hri), 
In  ordinary  yean,  when  there  are  forty-seven  a^- 
baths,  two  poroaUyyoM  are  joined  on  each  of  seven 
aabbatha  hi  order  to  eemplete  the  tnmber.  In  Geo- 
esis  there  are  twelve  sabbath  parashij/yoth,  in  Exodus 
eleven,  in  I^eviticus  and  Numbers  ten  e«ch,  and  in 
Deuterononiv  eleven.  They  are  nametl  from  and 
quoted  by  the  first  words.  In  the  printeil  e^litioriH 
of  the  Btt>le  they  arc  indicated,  an  th  \  :ire  also  the 
opening  words  of  the  open  or  ctoeodjparaiAiifyort,  by 
CCC  or  CSC,  with  exception  of  Ihetwmth  lenon,  atme 
beginning  of  whieh  ((!en.,  xlvii,  2H)  only  the  l)readfh 
of  a  letter  shouM  remain  blank.  Concerning  the  dL^- 
tribution  of  the  fifty-four  }>orii.shiyyolh  for  the  year,  cf . 
Loeb,  "Rev.  des  ^-tudes  juives",  VI,  250  sqq.;  Dercn- 
bourg,  ibid.,  VII,  140  sqq.;  Schmid,  " Uberver-wrhie- 
dene  Einteihrngn  dar  hi.  Schrift"  (Gbae,  1S83>,  4 
■qq- 

The  Old  Synagogna  nd  the  Talmud  firmly  main- 
tain the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Torah,  but  d  jubts 
are  entertained  regarding  a  number  of  pa.s,sagej<.  In 
"  Baba  bathra"  16*  only  the  last  eight  verses  of  Deu- 
teroOSmgr,  whieh  apeak  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
MoaoLanan^ned  to  another  author. ,  On  the  other 
hand  nmott  (foe.  tat.)  teadieB,  refeiiiug  to  Deut., 
xxxi,  2f),  that  these  verses  were  also  written  by 
Moses  under  I)i\inc  direction  (cf.  also  J<»e|)hus. 
"Antiq.  Jud.",  1\  .  viii,  48).  During  the  Middle 
Ages  doubts  were  expressed  as  to  tlie  possibility  ol 
Moses  writing  certam  aantMMMa;  for  '"ftamrft,  l^f 
Rabbi  Yisbaq  (to  Oen..  nxvL  11)  who  waa  0|i- 
posed  by  Aben  Eara,  ana  aa  well  by  Aben  Ena  Ubh 
self  (to  (Jen.,  xii,  6;  Ex.,  xxv,  4:  Dent.,  i,  1;  md* 
22).  Taken  altoRetlier,  even  in  the  suceeedhtc 
period  the  belief  in  the  Mosnie  nutliorr-liij)  remained 
undisputed,  at  least  by  the  orthcnlox  Jews.  They 
hold,  moreover,  the  Divine  origin  of  the  entire  Torah, 
and  the  ei^th  of  the  thirteen  articlea  of  laith  lov- 
nralated  by  Maimonides  and  ineorporated  hito  tlia 
prayer-book  reads:  "I  beheve  with  full  faith  that  the 
entire  Torah  as  it  is  in  our  hands  is  the  one  which  was 
given  to  our  teacher  MoacBi  lo  wlMNn  b*  pmot," 
(See  Pentatkuch.) 

TteMdo,  FRAifCMCO,  often  eaUed  II  Mom 

(The  Moor),  Veronese  painter  and  engraver,  b.  at 
Verona  alwut  1486;  the  uate  of  his  death  is  unknown, 
but  in  a  letter  of  .Vretino  he  is  8])oken  of  a.H  still  living 
in  l.'>4t3.  He  studied  at  Venice  under  tiiorgione,  and 
later  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  married 
a  daogluer  of  Count  Senovello  Giusti.  He  then 
became  a  pupil  of  Uberale,  who  adopted  him  as  hu 
heir.  Torhido  seenip  to  have  remained  at  Venma, 
executing  eoinmissions  for  portraits,  and  painting 
fre.seo<-s  in  churelies  and  on  the  fronts  of  hfniscs,  as 
was  the  Veronese  fashion  of  those  days.  His  work 
shows  the  varying  influences  of  his  Venetian  master 
and  of  the  Veronese  art  ists,  which  he  finally  blended 
into  a  distinct  style  of  his  own,  but  retained  the 
rich,  flowing  colour  -rLrmcs  acquired  from  the  great 
(iiorgione.  Fine  exauipie.s  of  his  frescoes  may  Ptill 
be  seen  at  Verona,  in  the  cathedral  ("Nativity"  and 
"Assumption",  signed  and  dated  1534)  and  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Fermo  ("Virgin  and  Child  in  Glory  "I, 
adiilat  othcm  are  in  St.  Eufemia  and  St.  Zeno.  Hm 
portraiture  can  be  studied  at  Naples,  at  Venice,  and 
m  the  Brera  Gallery.  Two  portraits  rejin-j^eiif  the 
artist  himself,  one  at  Munich,  signed  and  dated  1516, 
the  other,  and ehalkdrmriagili the GMatOhnrah 
CoUeetion. 
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Toribio  Alfonso  Mogrovejo,  Saint,  Archbishop 
of  Limji;  b.  at  Mayorga,  Lc6u,  Spain,  1538;  d.  near 
Lima,  r*TU,  23  March,  KMX).  Or  noble  family  and 
highly  o<lucatefl,  he  was  nrofcsf^or  of  laws  at  the  Uni- 
versity i.)f  Salamanca,  wnero  his  learning  and  virtue 
led  to  his  appointment  aa  Gnuul  Inquisitor  of  Spain 
by  Philip  if  and,  though  not  of  eodenastieal  rank,  to 
lus  sul)f«iqucii'  -t  il  (  t ion  for  thn  Archbishopric  of  Peru. 
He  received  Iii>ly  l>rders  in  l.")7S  and  two  years  later 
Wiis  con.secratetl  bishop.  He  arrived  at  Payta,  Peru, 
60()  miles  from  Lima,  on  24  May,  1581.  He  began  his 
mission  work  fay  travelling  to  Lima  on  foot,  baptizing 
and  teaching  the  natives,  hia  favourite  topio  being: 
"Time  is  not  our  own,  and  we  must  give  a  Strict  ftO- 
count  of  it."  Throe  times  he  traversed  the  eighteen 
thuusaad  miles  of  hi.s  diooese,  fjenprally  on  foot,  de- 
fenceless and  often  alone;  expose<i  to  tein|>e8t,s,  tor- 
rents, deserts,  wild  beasts,  tropical  heat,  fevers,  and 
savage  tribes;  baptizing  and  confirming  nearly  one 
half  a  million  souls,  anxmg  them  St.  Rose  of  Lillia,8t. 
Francis  Solano,  Blessed  Martin  of  Porres,  and  Blessed 
Maaias.  He  built  road.",  school  houses,  and  chajnls 
innumerablt;,  and  many  hospitals  and  wnivents,  and 
founded  the  first  American  seminary  at  Lima  in  ITjDI. 
Ue  assembled  thirteen  diooesan  synods  and  three 
provincial  councils.  Years  before  he  died,  he  pre- 
dicted the  (lay  and  hoar  of  his  deaUi.  At  Pacasmayo 
he  oonlracted  fever,  iMlt  COUtinued  labouring  to  toe 
last,  urrivinK  at  Sana  in  a  dying  condition.  Lhragging 
himself  to  the  sanctuary  he  received  the  Viaticum,  ex- 
piring shortly  after.  He  wa.s  Ix-atified  by  Innocent 
XI  in  1679  and  canonized  by  Benedjct  XllI  in  1726. 
Bis  feast  is  celebrated  on  27  April. 

Db  Heiutuu^  L\f€  tf  2Vwi6tOb        EdWARD  L.  AtHS. 

Tomielli,  GiBOLAMO  Francesco,  ItaUan  Jesuit, 
preaciier  and  writer,  b.  at  Cameri,  1  February,  1693, 
of  a  distinguished  family  from  Nov;ira;  d.  at  ISolonna, 
6  April  or  12  May,  1752.  He  entered  the  Society  in 
1710j  and  manifested  oratorical  powers;  after  teaching 
classics,  he  entered  upon  a  career  ofpreachiog,  which 
lasted  for  sJimost  twenty  years.  He  first  spoke  at 
Venire  <'17.'i3),  and  then  with  increa.sing  popularity 
at  Home,  Milan,  Florence,  and  Bologna.  Many 
hailed  him  a.>i  Se;;neri's  successor.  Tornielli,  howt  . 
did  not  jxjiistasd  Segneri's  vehemence,  impassioiKHi 
logic,  and  directness.  Brilliant  rath«T  than  solid,  he 
lAclted  origiiiality  and  depth  { but  he  had  imagination 
and  dramatic  feeling.  For  bis  pathos  and  easv,  popu- 
lar style  he  was  sumamed  the  "Metastasio  '  of  the 
Italian  pulpit.  To  polished  diction  he  added  a  refined 
and  affectinp;  delivery.  Shocked  by  the  licentiou.s 
aongs  then  cijmmcn.  TornieUi  tried  to  remedy  the  evil 
by  adapting  sacred  hymns  to  the  popular  airs.  Many 
eritieiMd  hun  for  having  tliua  eoqiMed  the  mysteries 
of  religMm  to  ridicule  and  eontempt.  A  Jesuit, 
Sanchez  dc  Luna,  defended  him  in  his  "Riposta  alia 
censura  fatta  alle  canzoneite  marineresche  per  le  fes- 
tivitil  di  Maria  Satiti.'<.'-una".  The  .\cc4idemia  della 
Crusca  requested  ToniielU  to  enter  that  body  and 
offered  to  publish  his  works,  but  he  modratly  declined. 

T<xnieUi's  principal  works  are:  "Sett  e  ranzomette  in 
aria  marineresea  M»»ra  I«  aette  prhicinale  feste  di 
Nostra  Signora"  (Milan,  1738);  ''Preoiche  quaresi- 
mali"  (Milan,  1753,  Bassano,  1820,  with  a  preface 
by  Noghera,  Savona,  1889);  "Panegirici  e  discorsi 
sacri"  (Bassano,  1768).  Sommcrvogel  and  Carrara 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Businate",  a  burlesque 
poem,  written  in  Milanese  dialect  and  sometimes  at- 
tributed to  TomMli.  There  i»  a  eulogy  of  the  orator 
in  the  "  Picmontesi  illustri",  III,  p.  m>. 

Cakraka,  Nu<no  di$umario  iHorieo  (Bumho.  1790);  Brm- 
WKLU.  Opere  tditt  ed  intditt.  XXIII  (Vcniev.  1801);  Prtdich* 
aulte  di  Stgneri,  TornieUi  «d  aUtri  (Tunn,  1824);  db  AjtoBtia  in 
•  "  '  «i  oMrimM.  XLVl  (ffm,  ISH):  »>«it«  « 


prtdithf  'ir\  piii  -tlr-bri  ortUori  xiahani  fHorne,  IS.'iT);  AuDiaiO^ 
LMimi  dv  tloqutJiai  Murra,  il  (Tunu,  1869j,  lU;  NaT.  Bretf 
CfiMt  Mite  mla,  mtit  vpmm  di  TomiMi  (PrefM«  to  Tonu«Ui's  "La 
MMU  del  Mttootnio  del  Ooveroo  d«  Ooesaao"  ete.),  (Turin. 
1S74):  DB  doom,  BM.  4m  immim  de  la  C.  He  J.  aer..  IV. 
tmi  BumaumtmiL,  MM.  *  is  C.  d«  J.,  VIII.  loiH. 

John'  C.  Reville. 

ToronCi  a  titular  sec  in  Macedonia,  suffragan  of 
Thessalomoa.  Torone  was  a  ooh>ny  of  Chalcideans 
from  Euboea,  on  the  south^^west  ooast  of  the  peninsula 
Sithonia,  the  modem  name  of  which  is  Ivougos;  this 
is  the  middle  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  lying  be- 
tween the  Toronaic  Gulf,  called  to-da>',  Cassandra, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Singitticus  (Mt.  AthoH).  Built  on  a 
hill,  in  a  fine  situation,  it  had  u  harbour  called  Kophoa 
(deaf),  because  the  sound  of  the  sea-waves  could  not 
be  heard  there,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  proverb: 
"Deafer  than  the  port  of  Torone."  Torone  had 
thirty  Htnall  cities  under  its  government;  like  the 
other  Grecian  cities  of  the  region,  it  furnished  Xerxes 
with  men  and  ships.  After  the  PerNian  War  it  passed 
under  the  rule  of  Athens.  In  424  b.  c.,  the  Olynthian, 
Lysistratus,  opened  its  gates  to  Braudas ;  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  retaken  by  Cleon.  After  the  peace  of 
Nicias  it  wfis  ceded  to  the  Athenians;  in  379  n.  c,  it 
\v!us  taken  by  Agesipolas;  in  :i<')4-;j,  by  the  Athenian, 
Tiniotheus^  in  349-8,  by  Phihp,  who  annexe<l  it  with 
the  other  cities  of  Chalcidice  to  his  own  kingdom.  In 
169  Torone  repelled  an  attack  made  by  the  Roman 
fleet.  Since  tnen  hntory  is  silent  about  this  city 
which  Phny  rails  a  free  city.  Its  ruins,  in  the  vilaj'et 
of  Saloftirn,  still  bear  the  ancient  name,  pronounced 
by  the  tit  >  k  ,  I'oroni.  As  an  episcopal  we,  Torone 
doc«  not  appear  in  any  of  the  ''I^'ofitia"  episropa- 
tuum",  and  we  know  of  no  bishop  of  the  <Ii<](  t'.se. 

Smith,  Diet,  of  (htek  and  Raman  Grmr.,  ».  v. ;  I >pDK:vii«e»-Dr- 
DiaBRT,  Qtogra^ie  anei»nn»  de  ia  Macul'nnr  '  ('aris,  1803),  374; 
LsAKB,  Nartium  Gruet,  111,  119,  IM,  4&5;  DEMlntAa,  Anornt 
Omtmphu  ^  MaiotimiM  Tap»gr»9*m  (Attou,  ls7-i).  426-30  (io 
Ofwk).  S.  P^TRIDfeS. 

Toronto,  AHCHOtocESE  or  (Torontina),  in  the 
Prt)vinee  of  Ontario,  Canada.  \Mien  constituted  a 
diocese,  it  embraced  all  Up|)er  Canada  west  of  the 
Newcastle  district,  but  at  present  is  limited  to  the 
oountiee  of  York,  Simooe.  Ontario,  Peel,  DufTerin, 
Linooln,  and  Weuand.  The  fihrst  missionary  in  this 
district  was  Father  Jo^ph  I>e  Caron,  a  Recollect ,  who 
celebrated  Mass  on  the  short  of  Georgian  Bay  in  IGlo. 
Thii.s  be^an  the  Huron  missions,  the  story  of  which, 
replete  with  heroism  of  Recollect  and  Jesuit,  is  told 
elsewhere  in  this  work;  suffice  it  to  say  here  that  all 
the  missioaB  among  tliat  people  and  some  of  those 
attempted  among  thdr  Neutral  kindred  lay  within  the 
present  archdiocesan  hrait?.  During  the  century  and  a 
naif  following  the  destnution  of  thejie  nations,  a  few 
priests  are  known  to  have  been  in  thi.s  dintriet :  among 
these  were  Father  Hennepin,  iu  1078,  and  Abb6  Pic- 
quet,  who  visited  Fort  Rouill^  (Toronto)  m  1752.  A 
Catholic  chaplain  was  attached  to  the  troops  at 
Newark  (Niiigara-on-the-Lake)  in  1794,  and  about  the 
same  time  mis.'^ionarieH  began  to  vi.sit  occa-sionally  the 
few  Cathohrs  of  York  (Toronto)  and  the  neighbouring 
territory.  Amongst  these  w;i.H  Father  Burke,  after- 
wards Vicar  ApOMtohc  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  held  the 
office  of  Vicar-General  of  Upper  Canada.  After  1804 
Father  Maodonell  came  as  often  aa  his  octended  field 
of  labour  allowed,  and,  when  Bishop  of  Kmgston,  re- 
sided at  York  for  some  years.  In  1826  there  were  two 
resident  priests  in  this  region,  one  at  York,  the  other 
at  Niagara. 

The  Diocese  of  Kingston  was  divided  on  17  Dec., 
1841,  and  Father  Power,  bishop-elect  of  the  western 
portion,  having  permission  to  name  his episooiMdci^ 
chow  Toronto,  the  provincial  capital'  This  fint 
bishcp  M  h:w'l  Power,  bom  at  Halifax.  N.  S.,  17  Oct., 
1804,  Wits  V  iuar-GeneraloftheDioceaeof  Montreal  when 
raised  to  the  episcopate.  Consecrated  on  8  M  n  v  i  M  2, 
lie  Uwi  the  cornerstone  of  the  cathedral,  introduced 
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the  Jopuits,  and  made  arrangemrntB  to  bring  the 
Loreto  nuns  to  the  diocese.  Appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Cotincil  of  Public  InBtruction,  he  pre- 

lidadovwtlMtkMdy.  U«diedanlOct.,18i7,oltinMuw 
eotttneted  while  attending  the  immknata  at  Um 

fever-shofJ-s.  His  Micres-sor,  Armand-Franroift-Marie 
Comtc  df  ( 'h;u  lioniicl,  :i  riiilj)iciuii,  horn  at  MouiHtrul- 
8ur-Loin',  I  Viun  o,  1  Dec,  LsOJ,  wxs  consecrated  by 
Pius  IX  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  2ti  May,  1850.  He 

Save  his  paternal  estates  to  uquidate  the  debts  of  his 
iocese,  intraduoed  the  RMiliam  (Annonaiy)*  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christiiui  Seibools,  and  Sisten  of  8t. 
Joi*eph,  and  was  present  at  the  First  and  Second  Pro- 
vincial OiunciLs  of  Quebec.  His  diocese  wiis  divided 
in  185<>  by  the  erection  of  Hamilton  and  London  as 
aees.  With  hia  fellow-bi^hopg  of  Upper  Canada,  he 
engaged  in  the  itnigi^e  for  separate  aehoolB,  which  had 
a  Buocessfiil  outcome  under  his  succe^r.  In  1860  he 
resigned  to  join  the  Capuchins,  being  appointed  titu> 
larBishop  of  Sozopolis,  and  afterwards  titular  arch- 
bishop of  the  same  si^e.  He  died  on  29  March,  1891. 
Hissuccea-^jrat  Toronto  was  John  Joseph  Lynch.  C.  M., 
wbo  was  bom  at  Clones,  County  Monaghan,  Ireland. 
6  Feb.,  1816.  As  a  Lazarist,  he  did  missionary  ana 
nrofessnrial  work  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States, 
l)ein«  rector  of  a  senunary  which  he  founded  at 
Niagara  I'all-i,  X.->s  York,  when  appointed  (26  Aug., 
1859)  titular  bishop  of  .-Echinas,  and  coadjutor  with 
right  of  .-uccession  to  Bishop  de  Charbonnel. 

On  the  resignation  of  Bishop  de  Charbonnel  on 
26  April,  1860,  Bishop  Lynch  became  Bishop  of  To- 
ronto. He  brought  to  the  diocese  the  Redempt^irists, 
Carmelites,  Sisters  of  the  Precious  B!t)od,  ana  Sisters 
of  Our  L.ady  of  Ch:irity  of  Uefuge;  was  prc-cnt  ;it  tlie 
Third  and  Fourth  Provincial  Councils  of  Quebec;  and 
also  at  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  where  he  favoured 
Um  fwf^^iafa*  promnlytiiftn  of  Papal  Infallibility,  and 
aeted  on  the  oommissiona  on  mimions  and  Oriental 
rites.  During  the  coiuicil  (IS  Mar.,  1870)  his  diocese 
wasraiseil  to  metrt)i>olitan  rank.  He  died  on  12  May, 
1888.  In  1879  Archbishop  Lynch  r. c  i\e<l  as  auxil- 
iary Timothy  O'Mahony,  titular  Bishop  of  Eudocia. 
and  former  Bishop  of  Armidale,  Australia,  who  died 
«n88ept.,1892.  John  Walsh,  second  archbishop,  bom 
at  Moonoom,  Ooontr  Kilkenny,  Irdand,  23  May. 
1830,  W!is  ordained  for  the  Diocese  of  Toronto,  .)f 
which  he  was  vicar-gcnenil  when  !ij)iM)inted  Hishoj  of 
Sandwich  in  1867.  On  13  .August,  isso^  he  becj»me 
Archbishop  of  Toronto,  whore  he  renovated  the 
cathinlral,  and  founded  St.  John's  IndlHtrial  School. 
The  Irish  Bace  Convention  of  1896  was  ocsaniaed  at 
his  suggestion.  He  was  noted  as  a  writer  and 
preacher.  His  death  occurred  on  31  July,  1S98,  Denis 
O'Connor, C.S.B.,  his  successor,  wivsboni  at  Pickering, 
Ontario,  28  March,  IMl.  .\  R.-isilian,  he  taught  for 
several  years  in  that  community,  being  superior  of  the 
Assumption  College,  Sandwieb,  when  eoosen  lii.^hopof 
London.  Ontario,  where  he  was  eonaeemtedon  19  Oct., 
1800.  On  27  January,  1890,  he  was  created  Arch- 
bishop of  Toronto.  Here  he  established  M>ver:il  new 
parishes,  gave  special  attention  to  conferences  for  the 
clergy  and  to  th.*  study  of  Christian  doctrine  liy  the 
young.  In  190S  he  resigned,  being  appointed  titular 
Arohbishop  of  Laodicea.  He  died  at  St.  Basil's  Novi- 
tiatCj  Toronto,  30  June,  1911.  His  sucwssor,  Fergus 
Patrick  McEvjiy,  was  bom  at  Lindsay,  Ontario,  8  De- 
cenibiT,  IS.'O.  Ordaine<l  for  Kifi<:-ton,  he  was  fr.iiis- 
ferreii  to  the  new  Dioecii'  of  IVt(  rbf)rough,  where  he 
was  rector  of  the  cithc^lral,  and  then  went  to  Hamil- 
ton with  Bishop  Dowling.  There  he  was  appointed 
reetor  of  the  oathedfal  and  vicar-general,  and  re- 
ceived the  papal  honours  of  private  chamberlain  and 
domestic  prelate.  Conneerated  Bishop  of  I/wdon, 
Ontario,  0  .\ug.,  he  wa"*  promoted  to  Toronto, 

13  April,  190^.  He  founded  new  parishes,  rebuilt 
the  cathedral  palace,  erected  a  new  archiepiscopal 
feaidenoe,  and  began  St.  Augustine's  Ssmtnaiy,  do- 
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nated  by  Mr.  Bugaae  O'Keefe  (private  chamberlain 
to  His  HoUneii^.  At  the  First  National  Council  of 
Canada,  AttHiuhaip  MeEvay  waa  ehainnan  of  the 
oommiiaion  td  mnw  makrioi!  he  ma  alao  ioateu- 

mental  in  founding  the  CathoBe  CSmrdi  Extension 

Sticiety  of  Canada.    He  died  on  10  May,  1911. 

Civil  incoqKjration  took  place  on  2o  March,  1845, 
under  the  tit  le  of "  The  iioman  Cut  holic  Ejjiacopal  Cor- 
poration for  the  Diocese  of  Toronto  in  Canada". 
All  ecclesiastical  property  fal  the  archdiocese,  except 
that  hekmgini  to  nm^^Bm  flrwimimitiw,  ia  veated  m 
this  ooiporatMn.  There  have  been  ume  QroMMlff 
(1842,  1863,  1882)  and  one  i)rovincial  council  (IST.""  - 
Both  clerg>'  and  people  are  f(tr  the  most  part  of  Irush 
extraction,  with  a  small  pen  entage  of  English  ami 
Scotch .    There  are  however  three  parishes  exclusively 
I^Veuch,  three  mixed  (French  and  Enf^iah),  1  for  Poles. 
Italians.  Kutbenians,  and  Syrians,  ret^ieetively,  and 
one  Indian  mission.    In  the  archdiocese  are  58 
churches  with   resident  pastors  and  37  nii.ssion 
churches,  81  ihoces:m  pnests,  and  39  of  rehgious 
orders  or  communities;  39  separate  schools,  2  hi|^ 
schools,  6  academies.  2  industnul  fh^ls  1  domestic 
science  school,  1  odlege  for  young  umb,  2  hidies'  col^ 
leges,  and  1  diocesan  seminary  (in  course  of  erection). 
There  are  8009  children  in  the  schools  and  institu- 
tions.   ITie  Cathohc  p>pul;ition  is  alj<jut  "O.tXX).  The 
Basihaos  have  St.  Michael's  College,  1  novitiate  ami 
Bcholasticate,  2  parishes  and  2  missions;  the  Carmel- 
ites, a  monastery,  novitiate,  and  house  of  studiee^  2 
parishes  and  1  missioii;  the  Jesuits,  1  parish,  1  Indiea 
mission,  2  other  missions  and  a  memorial  chapel  on 
the  snot  where  Fathers  dc  BnJbeuf  and  I^alement  were 
killiMi;  the  Redeniptorists,  1  mona.ster>,-  and  1  pariah 
they  also  give  miasions  throughout  the  province), 
""he  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  have  the  De 
La  SaUa  Inatitute,  St.  John'a  Industrial  School,  a 
junior  novitiate,  and  6  sepante  aohoola;  the  Institttta 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (Sisters  of  Loreto),  the  mother- 
house  for  .\merica,  a  novitiate,  a  ladies'  college,  3 
acadeniii'-^.  t'l  s<'parate  schofjls,  and  1  doinestic  hcicnce 
school;  the  Sistere  of  St.  Joseph,  their  inother-hou^e 
and  novitiate,  a  ladies'  college,  3  a(  :idenu<^,  1  high 
aehool,  21  separate  scboola.  a  House  of  Providenoe  for 
the  aged  poor,  St.  Vineent's  Hctne  for  Infants,  Baered 
Heart  On>hanage,  .and  St.  Michael's  Hospital;  the 
Sistere  of  Our  Lady  of  Cliarity  of  Refuge,  a  convent 
and  novitiate,  a  girls'  induntrial  school  and  refuge;  the 
Sisters  Adorers  of  the  Precious  Blood,  a  novitiate  and 
convent.   The  ehapfadncics  of  tlie  central  prison,  the 
xeformatoiy  for  wvmen  (eadi  of  which  has  a  Catht^ 
diapel),  and  the  hcapitalB  for  the  insane  belong  to  St. 
Michael's  Cathedral,  but  an  temimrarily  fille<l  by  the 
Basilians.    The  jails,  hoapitab,  and  military  barracks 
are  attended  by  the  pamhial  ckqQr  of  their  leapeet- 
ive  districts. 

The  city  of  Toronto  has  a  p<^pulation  of  370,240 
(about  45,000  Catholics),  and  is  an  educational  and 
oommereisi  centre.  There  are  22  city  parishes,  with 
40  secular  and  12  repular  priests.  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral,  modelled  after  York  Minster,  is  of  the 
CJothic  style  of  the  fomii  .  ntli  centurj'.  It  was  sol- 
emnly dedicatMl on  29  September,  1 848.  Toronto  Uni- 
versity  has  CathoHc  representatives  on  its  Board  of 
Gkivemors,  Senate,  and  StafT.  and  Catholic  students 
under  the  variotis  fanilties.  Federated  with  this  in- 
Hlitiifiou  is  .'^t.  .Michael'^  ("ollr't'i'  Catholic  pedauoc- 
ical  students  attend  the  provincial  normal  schm^l  and 
faculty  of  education.  There  are  sodalities  and  con- 
fratemitiee  in  every  paridi,  as  well  as  Catholic  frater> 
nal  and  benefit  aodetiea.  The  Catholic  Church 
Extension  Society  of  Canada  aids  the  Northern  and 
Western  mission**:  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  rfr* 
beves  the  poor;  a  ChiMren's  .\iil  Society  under  the 
same  patron  protf'cts  children  of  (hssolute  parents; 
the  St.  Elisabeth  Nurwes'  .\iwociation  cares  for  the 
iatheirhonMB.  The  Catholic  TtethSodety  and 
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the  Holy  Name  Society  are  strongly  est  ablished.  The 
priosts  nave  a  Eucharist ic  Ix*aftiie  and  aLso  a  eociety 
which  cares  for  iiitiniv  inciiilMTH  of  the  cIotrj'. 

Teprv    ii-ii  ).   JuhtUt    \'olumf  of  the   Arrhihuctiif.  nj  ToroiUo 

iTorontn.  IMtl'j;  llARKia,  The  f'u/A.  Ar  ChuriK  tn  the  Ntag-ira 
'«ntiuiUa  Ct'uroBtOi  ItitfAj:  Robeutbu.n,  iMndmark*  oj  Toronto, 
4th  Mr.  (Toramo.  IMM);  McKmwm.  LiU  •/  AnkuAtp  .' 
(Mmtnd.  UM):  nu  aidkte  ^  A.   - 


,r. 

Torquemada,  Touls  de,  first  Grand  IniiuiHitor 
of  SfMUL  b.  at  Valkdolid  in  1420;  d.  at  Avik,  16 
Bcfpt.,  14B8.  B»  "wtm  a  neplwir  of  the  edabtated 

theoloeian  and  cardinal,  Juan  de  Torfinomada.  In 
his  early  youth  he  entered  the  Dominican  monastery 
at  Valladolid,  and  later  was  apixjiiited  prior  of  the 
Monastery  of  Santa  Cnu  at  8^via,  an  office  which 
ha  IkBld  for  twenty-two  yaan.  The  Infanta  Isabella 
diose  him  a«  lier  oonfcaor  whila  at  So^ovia,  and 
when  she  meeeeded  to  the  throne  of  Ckatfla  m  lf74  h« 
became  one  of  her  mr)st  trusted  and  influential  coun- 
cillors, hut  rcfijse<l  ail  hifih  ecclesiastical  preferments, 
choosing  to  remain  a  sinij)le  Irinr.  At  that  time  the 
purity  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  8pafh  was  in  sreat 
danger  from  the  numerous  Marranos  and  Moruooa, 
who,  for  material  conaiderations,  became  aham  con- 
verts from  Judaism  and  Mohammedanism  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Marranos  committed  serious  outragos 
against  Christianity  and  endeavoured  to  iudaize  the 
whole  of  Spain.  The  Inquisition,  which  the  Catholic 
aovereiens  had  been  empowered  to  establish  by  Sixtus 
IV  in  n7S,  had,  despite  unjustifiable  cruelties,  failed 
of  Ha  purpose,  chiefly  for  want  of  centralisation.  In 
1483  the  pope  appointed  Torquema<la.  who  had  been 
an  as'-i.-i.inl  irKpiisitor  sitice  11  Fil-ruary,  11S2, 
Grand  In(juisiior  of  Castile,  and  on  17  October 
axtended  his  jurisdiction  over  Aragon. 

As  papal  representat  ive  and  the  highest  official  of 
the  inquisitorial  court,  Torquemada  directed  the 
entire  business  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain,  was  em- 
powered to  delegate  his  inquisitorial  faculties  to  other 
UKiui^iinrs  of  liis  own  choosinp,  who  remaine<l  ac- 
countable to  him,  and  sc  rtltni  the  apjwala  made  to 
the  Holy.  See.  He  immiMiiately  established  tribunals 
at  Valladolid,  Seville,  Jacn,  Avila,  Cordova,  and 
Vilbkfeal,  and,  in  1484,  at  Saragossa  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Aragon.  He  also  instituted  a  High  Council,  con- 
sisting of  five  members,  whose  chief  duty  was  to 
fifij<iyt  him  in  the  hearing  of  appeals  (see  I.NgnsiTio.N. 
—  The  Inquisition  in  Spain).  He  convened  a  general 
assembly  of  Spanish  inquisitors  at  Seville,  29  Novem- 
ber, 14^  and  presented  an  outline  of  twenty-eight 
artadia  for  their  guidance.  To  these  he  added  several 
■ew  statutes  in  1485,  1488.  and  1498  (Rruss,  "Snmm- 
hmgen  der  Instructionen  (les  spanischcn  Inquisitions- 
gerichts",  ILwiover,  ITsm.  The  Marranos  found  a 
powerful  means  of  evadmg  the  tribunals  in  the  Jews 
of  S^ain,  whose  riches  had  made  them  very  influential 
and  over  wiwm  the  Intpiimtion  had  no  juriadietion. 
On  this  aoeoniit  Tor(|Qemada  tned  the  eovcnrigns 
to  compel  all  the  Jew.*?  either  to  beconie  Christians 
or  to  leave  Spain.  To  frustrate  his  desitjiis  the  .Jews 
agre«'d  to  p:iy  the  Spanish  fioverninctit  ^Id.lKX)  ducats 
if  left  unmolested.  There  is  a  tradition  that  when 
Ferdfannd  was  about  to  vield  to  the  enticing  offer, 
Totqoamada  appeared  before  him,  bearing  a  cracifix 
aloft,  and  exclaiming:  "Judas  Iseariot  sola  Christ  for 
30  pieces  of  silver;  Your  Highness  is  about  to  sell 
him  for  30,tKX)  ducats.  Here  He  is;  take  Him  and 
sell  Him."  Leaving  the  crucifix  on  the  table  he 
left  the  room.  Chiefly  through  his  instrumentality 
the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1403. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  inhuman  cruelty  of 
Torqtiemada.  Llorente  computes  that  during  Tor- 
guemada's  office  (14H.•^-9.^^  S>im  suffered  death  by 
nre  and  96,504  were  punished  in  other  ways  (Hisfoirc 
de  rinquisition,  IV,  252).  These  figures  are  highly 
aa  had  been  oanchuiTBly  proved  by 


Hefele  (Cardinal  Ximenes,  ch.  xviii),  Gams  (Kirrhen- 
geschichte  von  Rpanien,  111,  II,  68-76),  and  many 
others.  Even  the  Jewish  historian  Graetz  contents 
himself  with  statins  that  "under  the  first  Inquisitor 
Torquemada,  hi  the  course  of  fourteen  ymxa  (1485- 
1498)  at  le:ust  20O0  Jews  were  burnt  as  impenitent 
sinners"  ("Hi.story  of  the  Jews",  rhiladelphia.  1S97, 
IV,  ootVi.  .Most  historians  hold  with  the  Protestant 
Peschel  (Das  Zcitalter  der  Entdeckungcn,  Stutt- 
gart, 1877,  pp.  119  sq.  i  that  the  number  of  persona 
bumt  from  1481  to  lf04,  when  JaabeUa  died,  wa» 
about  9000.  Whether  Torqaemada'e  ways  of  fer> 
refing  out  and  punishing  heretics  were  justifiable  Ls  a 
uiutler  that  has  to  be  decided  not  only  by  comparison 
with  the  i>enal  standard  of  the  f)ft«  <  tith  centurv,  but 
also,  and  chiefly,  by  an  inquiry  into  their  necessity  for 
tta  preeervation  of  C  hrLstian  Spain.  The  contem- 
pgniy  ^Mnieh  chronicler,  Sebastian  de  Olmedo 
(Chnnieoo  maprtroram  generalium  Ordinis  Pranlica- 
tonim,  fol.  80-Sl),  calls  Torquemada  "the  hammer 
of  heretics,  the  light  of  Si)ain,  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  the  honour  of  his  <ir<ler". 

MoiJtKKn,  T(>rf/urmiuii>  H  i  lH'{Mi-.\lutn  (Paris.  1877);  Rabth- 
ilXMT,  Erreur*  hufluhouen  (Pan-,  IS7,">|,  170  2IM:  Kit*.  1m  In- 
quiricidn  de  Toniurma>la  in  HoUun  .!<•«•/.  llmt  ,  XXII I  (.XlaUhd, 
1803),  309-434;  Toitron,  HtMifire  ,lt$  hommes  illuttrrM  dt  Vor4M 
d*  Saint  Dominique,  III  (Pari-,  1746),  54:t-nS;  Tahrida  DCL 
MaRMOL,  L4t  InquitUrum  d'Enpafjne  (I'ari-<,  IH07I;  HonHioo, 
Hmlorxa  terdadern  de  la  liuiuitiridn,  11,  III  (Ma<ln<l.  Is"";; 
Lka,  Uiatorti «/  tk$  Inguitition  in  Spain  (Loodon  »n<l  New  York. 
lMa-081. 

Michael  Ott. 

Torrea  (Tcrrianus),  Francisco,  Hellenist  and 
polemicist,  b.  in  Herrera,  Palencia,  about  1509;  d. 
at  Rome^21  November,  l.'>84.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
Dr.  Torrea,  Bishop  of  the  Canaries.  He  studied  at 
Salamanca  and  lived  in  Rome  with  Cardinals  Salviati 
and  Seripando.  In  1.562  Pius  IV  sent  him  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  on  S  Jimuary,  iri67,  lie  liecame 
a  Jesuit.  He  was  professor  at  the  Roman  College, 
took  part  in  the  revision  of  the  Sixline  Vulgate,  and 
had  Hosius  and  Baronius  for  literary  associates.  Hie 
contemporaries  called  him  helluo  librorum  for  tfie 
rapidity  with  which  he  examined  the  principal  libra- 
ries. He  defended  the  doctrines  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  (he  authority  of  Ilie  sovereign  ponlilT 
over  the  council,  the  Divinely  appointed  authority  of 
bishops,  Communion  under  one  Kind  for  the  laity,  the 
authenticity  of  the  Apostolic  Canons  and  the  Pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals,  and  pleading  the  antiquity  of 
the  feast  of  (he  Presentation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
which  Pius  V  had  supi)re88ed,  worki-fl  for  its  rein- 
8ta((  iiii  tit .  Blonde!  accuses  him  of  want  of  crii ical 
judgment,  and  Xadal  of  mordacity  against  Protes- 
tants. He  wrote  more  than  seventy  books,  princi- 
pally polemical,  acainet  Frotestants,  and  translations 
especially  of  Qrw  Fathen^  many  twatieee  of  whose 

works  he  found  hidden  away  m  liraariea. 
BonmLin,  BiHHeAtea  Bertpttmm  8.  /.  (Room,  1670),  MO: 

NtcHBMBKBO,  VbroNM  UuttrM.  V  (Billno.  1890).  .^7;  Nicoi.au 
Antonio,  Bibiiollnea  Hiapano  Nova,  I  {.Matiri<l.  17)>.'li,  487;  Hi  h 
ns,  Nowunciqior,  I  (lanabniok.  1882),   H).'>;  Sommkkvoobl, 

Boifoiikhm,  vnx  <Br— iiib  tam,  lu  aq  i. 

P6rEZ  (lOYEXA. 

Torrea  Naharro,  Bartolem^:  dr.  Spanish  po«>t  and 
dramatist,  b.  at  Torres,  near  i'-udaioz,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  date  <^  his  death 
is  not  known,  and  little  is  known  of  his  life.  He  waa 
a  cleric  and  a  man  of  some  lenrning.  .\bout  the  year 
1614  he  was  living  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Fabricio  Colonna.  whom  he  served  in  the 
capacity  of  chaplain.  Following  the  publication  of  a 
satire  from  his  pen  in  which  he  attacked  the  vices  of 
the  Court,  he  was  bftoisfaed  from  Rome  and  took  refuge 
in  Nuples,  where  we  lose  sight  of  hhn.  In  the  latter 
city  wa'^  jiublished.  in  1517.  a  collection  of  his  Ipic 
and  dramatic  works  under  the  title  of  "propaladi.i ". 
These  consist  of  satires,  ej)i>ii!es.  roiiKinces,  hallad-j, 
and  aome  mieodlaaeous  poetry,  but  chiefly  of  ei)(ht 
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filays  which  he  calls  "Comediaa".  Aside  from  their 
itcrary  merit,  these  latter  are  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  for  their  author  gives  us  a  theory  of  his  own 
on  the  subject  of  the  drama,  and  with  them  he  set  a 
tv'pe  or  model  that  was  to  l>e  followed  by  later  authors. 
He  divides  comedies  into  two  cliis-ses,  namely, 
"Comediasde  Noticia"  and  "Comediade  FantasUi  . 
Under  the  first  heading  he  would  include  those  deal- 
ing with  real  hap|)enmg8,  that  have  been  actually 
seen;  and  under  the  second,  things  of  the  fancy, 
imaginary  incidents  that  Harm  true  though  in  fact 
not  true.  In  the  development  of  the  plot,  he  would 
follow  the  division  of  Hora'ie  into  five  acts,  though 
he  would  change  the  name  ol  these  to  "Jomadas  , 
as  they  seemea  to  be  no  more  than  convenient  rest- 
ing places.  He  would  have  not  less  than  six  nor 
more  than  twelve  characters,  and  in  some  of  his  plays 
there  is  a  tendency  to  observe  the  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  action.  Among  his  better  known  comedies 
are  "Himenea",  "Scrafina",  and  "Tinelaria".  The 
authentic  editions  of  the  "Propaladia"  arc:  those  of 
Naplce  (1517),  Seville  (l520-2fi),  Toledo  (1535),  and 
Madrid  (1573-90).  The  "Biblioteca  de  Autores 
Elspaftoles"  publishes  several  romances  of  Torres 
(vols.  X,  XVI,  and  XXXV). 

MomATIN,  Origtntu  <M  Teairo  SupaAoi  in  La  Biblioteca  de  Ait- 
lort  EtjnAolet.  II  (M«drid.  1H4A-440);  BoHL  OK  FaDRR,  Teatro 
BtpaAoi  anUnor  d  Lopt  lif  Vtya  (Hamburg,  1832);  Tickmob, 
liitt.  of  Spanxah  Lit.  (Boston,  ltM6). 

Ventura  Fuentes. 

Torrlcelli,  Evangelista,  Italian  mathematician 
and  physicist,  b.  at  Facnza,  15  Oct.,  1G08;  d.  at 
Florence,  25  Oct.,  1647.    Modighana,  in  Tuscan 

Romagna,  and 
Piancaldoli,  in  the 
Dincese  of  Imola, 
arc  named  as  the 
birthplace  by  dif- 
ferent biographers. 
Torrlcelli  was  ed- 
ucated at  the 
Jesuit  college  of 
Fiurnza,  where  he 
showed  such  great 
aptitude  for  the 
sciences  that  his 
uncle,  a  reUgious 
of  the  order  of  the 
Camaldolesi,  sent 
him  to  Rome  in 
1626  for  the  pur- 
pose of  study. 
There  he  fell  m 
with  CastelU,  the 
favourite  pupil 
of  Galileo,  wno 
instructed  him  in 
the  work  of  the 
master  on  the  laws  of  motion.  Torricelli  showed 
his  thorough  understanding  by  writing  a  thesis 
on  the  path  of  projectiles.  CastelU  sent  this  essay  in 
manuscript  to  Galileo  with  strong  recommendations  of 
his  young  friend.  GaUleo  invited  Torricelli  to  his 
house,  but  for  personal  reasons  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept until  three  mnnths  befon'  the  death  of  the  blind 
scientist  (1641 ).  The  grand  duke  prevailed  upon  him 
to  remain  at  Florence  and  to  succeed  Galileo  at  the 
Academy.  He  solved  some  of  the  great  mathematical 
problems  of  the  day,  such  as  the  nnding  of  the  area 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  r>'ploid.  This  prob- 
lem gave  rise  to  disagreeable  di.scussion  on  the  part  of 
Roberv'al  as  to  priority  an<l  originality.  TorricelU's 
honesty,  manlines.s,  and  modesty  are  dldtinctly  shown 
in  his  reply. 

His  chief  invention  was  the  barometer.  Pump- 
makera  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  attempted  to 
raise  water  to  a  height  of  forty  feet  or  more,  bat  found 


that  thirty-two  feet  was  the  limit  to  which  it  would 
rise  in  the  suction  pump.    Strange  enough,  Galileo, 
who  knew  all  about  the  weight  of  the  air,  had  recourse 
to  the  old  theon,'  that  "nature  abhors  a  vacuum", 
modifying  the  law  by  stating  that  the  "horror"  ex- 
tended only  to  iibout  thirty-two  feet.    Torricelli  at 
once  conceived  the  correct  explanation.    He  tried 
the  experiment  with  quicksilver,  a  Uquid  fourto«>n 
times  as  heav>'  as  water,  expecting  the  column  which 
would  counterbalance  the  air  to  be  proportionally 
smaller.    lie  filled  a  tube  three  feet  long,  and  her- 
metically cIos(h1  at  one  end,  with  mercury  and  sf^t  it 
vertically  with  the  open  end  in  a  basin  of  mercury, 
taking  care  that  no  air-bubbles  should  get  into  the 
tube.    The  column  of  mercury  invariably  fell  to 
about  twenty-eight  inches,  leaving  an  empty  space 
(Torricellian  vacuum)  above  its  level  (1643).    He  ex- 
pressetl  his  somjw  at  the  fact  that  Galileo  had  not 
matle  this  discovery  in  connexion  with  the  pressure  of 
air.    The  barometer  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant instruments  in  physics  and  chemistry,  while 
the  Torricellian  method  of  getting  a  very  high  vacuum 
is  still  often  employed.    Another  discovery  was  the 
law  of  efflux  of  a  liquid  through  a  small  aperture  in 
the  wall  of  a  vessel.    He  also  constructed  a  number 
of  large  objectives  and  small,  short  focus,  simple 
microscopes.    His  Utcrary  contributions  are  noted 
for  their  conciseness,  clearness,  and  elegance.  His 
manuscripts  have  not  all  been  published  and  are  care 
fully  pre8er\'e<l  at  Florence.    The  following  have  ap- 
peared in  print:  "Traltato  del  moto"  (Florence,  be- 
fore 1641);  "Opera  j^eometrica"  (Florence.  1644); 
"Lezioni  accademichi"  (Florence,  1715);  "Esperi- 
cnza  dell  argento  vivo"  (reprint,  Berlin,  1897). 

Fabiioni.  Vtia  Ibitomm.  I  (Piaa.  1778).  345-^00;  TtBABoam. 
Storia  dflla  Un.  U..  VIII  (Kliin-nre,  1S12).  204-10;  PouocNDOBfT. 
Biographitch-iU.  Handu^rtrrbtich,  II  (Leipti^.  1863),  1119. 

WiLUAM  Fox. 

TomibiA,  Josfi,  b.  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  at  Granada,  Spain;  d.  in  1768  in  the 
mona8t4*ry  of  Araccrli.  He  entered  the  order  of  Si. 
Peter  of  Alcantara  at  Granada.  In  the  Philippine 
Islands,  whither  he  had  gone  as  mi8sionar>'  and  as 
secretary  to  Fogucraa,  the  commissioner-general  of 
Mexico,  he  was  imprisoned  for  four  months,  as  a 
result  of  oppo8itir)n  on  the  part  of  the  religious  orders 
to  reforms  attempted  by  the  commissioner.  He 
returned  to  Cadiz  and  thence  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
withdrew  from  the  order  of  St.  Peter  an«l  l>eramp  a 
Franciscan.  In  1732  he  was  again  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  superior  of  a  convent.  He  travelled  in 
America  and  Asia,  remaining  for  a  time  at  Canton, 
China.  In  1750  he  returned  to  Spain,  whence  he 
made  three  trips  to  Rome.  A  linguist,  scientist, 
collector  of  fossils  and  of  books,  writer  on  historical, 
political,  and  religious  subjects,  Torrubia  was  held 
in  high  esteem  in  Spain  and  at  Rome,  and  by  none 
more  so  than  by  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  Among  his 
many  works  may  be  mentioned:  "  Roman  C-eremonial 
of  the  Discalccd  Religious  of  St.  Francis  in  the 
Province  of  St.  Gregor>'  in  the  Philippines"  (Manila, 
1728):  "Disertacion  hi8t6rico-politico-geogrtlfica  de 
Ifw  isias  Filipinas"  (Madrid,  1736,  1753);  a  poem 
against  Free-masonry  (Madrid,  1752);  "Introduc- 
ci6n  a  la  historia  natural  de  Espafia"  (Madrid, 
1754;  German  tr.,  Halle,  1773;  Italian  tr.  of  a  part 
printed  under  his  direction  at  Rome  with  the  title 
"La  gigantologia  espafiola";  second  volume,  on 
insects,  never  printed);  "History  of  the  Seraphic 
Order"  (Rome,  1756). 

Paul  H.  Li>rcnAN. 

Tortozut,  Diocese  or  (Debtonensis),  in  Pied- 
mont, Italy.  The  city  is  situated  on  the  spurs  of  the 
northern  Apennines,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scrivia, 
in  a  plain  rich  in  cereals,  wine,  hemp,  rice,  and  silk. 
The  cathedral  is  of  the  sixteenth  century,  built  after 
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Charles  V  had  destroyed  the  ancient  cathedral  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  which  dominated  the  city,  to  make 
room  for  a  fort.  In  the  cathedral,  besides  pictures  of 
the  Lombard  School,  there  is  an  antioue  sarcophaKUS 
carved  with  the  mytns  of  Phaeton  and  of  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Other  churches  are  the  very  ancient  S. 
Muria  Ctmale,  S.  Giacomo,  and  the  oratories  of  Loreto 
and  S.  Rocco. 

The  city  of  DeKona  was  founded,  or  established  as 
a  Roman  colony,  in  147  B.  c,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Via  Poethumiana,  which  connected 
Piacenaa  with  Genoa.  As  two  other  very  important 
TOfula  for  Pi.sa  and  Proven«e  bcRan  here,  uertona  was, 
under  the  Empire,  an  important  military  station. 
From  the  ninth  century  it  vfoa  under  the  rule  of  its 
bishop,  and  in  1090  it  became  a  commune.  In  the 
stniKKles  of  the  Middle  .^Rea  Tortona  was  the  faith- 
ful ally  of  the  Gtieiphs,  for  which  reason  it  was  sev- 
eral times  dfsf  roved, 
e.  g.  in  1155  by  tiar- 
barossa  and  in  1163 
by  the  Pavians. 
From  1260  to  1347 
the  city  was  alter- 
nately under  the  do- 
minion or  protector- 
ate of  the  imperial 
vicars,  the  mar- 
quesses of  Mont- 
ferrat,  the  Visconti 
of  Milan,  and  the 
kings  ol  Naples. 
From  1347  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  Milan- 
ese state,  the  fate  of 
which  It  shared  until 
1735,  when  by  virtue 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  it  was  occupied  by  the  King 
of  Sardinia. 

According  to  the  legend,  which  is,  however,  a  late 
one,  the  first  Bishop  of  Tortona  was  St.  Martianus 
mju-tvred  under  Hiidrian.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  Tortona  was  subject 
to  the  Diocese  of  Vercelli.  The  first  bishop,  according 
to  Savio,  was  St.  Innocent,  who  he  believes  was  the 
predecessor  of  St.  Exuperantius  (381),  the  first  of 
whom  we  have  certain  historical  record,  and  who  was 
highly  praised  in  a  sermon  of  St.  Maximus  of  Turin. 
Few  other  names  of  bi.shop8  of  the  early  period  are 
known;  but  from  the  tenth  century  the  list  is  more 
complete,  comprising:  Giscprandus  (about  943),  who 
was  at  the  same  time  Abbot  of  Hobbio;  Ottone  (1080), 
a  follower  of  the  .schism  of  IIenr>'  IV;  Guido  (1098), 
who  went  to  Palestine;  Hishop  Pietro,  one  of  those 
who  in  1241  were  mmie  prisoners  by  Frixlerick  II, 
while  on  their  way  to  attend  the  Council  of  Rome. 
Melchiorre  Bust'tto  was  killed  by  the  followers  of  the 
Marquess  Guglielmo  of  Montferrat,  for  which  the 
marquess  lost  all  his  rights  of  patmnage  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Tortona,  and  was  compelled,  barefoot  and 
clad  in  a  shirt  only,  to  walk  from  the  scene  of  the 
bishop's  murder  to  the  cathc<h-al.  In  the  time  of 
Michele  Marliano  (1461)  the  body  of  St.  Rochus  was 
found  at  Vaghera,  which  was  the  cause  of  a  lengthy 
controversy  with  Aries,  which  possessed  the  relics  of 
St.  Rochus  of  Montpt'Uier.  Uberto  Gambara  (1528), 
aftemanis  a  cardinal,  was  always  aliscnt  as  papal 
legate  or  nuncio  in  C'lormany,  and  renounce<i  the 
bishopric  in  favour  of  his  relative  Cesare  (1548),  pres- 
ent at  the  Coimcil  of  Trent.  Mafifeo  Gambara  (1592) 
distinguusheti  him.s4'If  in  reforming  the  church,  as  did 
also  the  Theatine  Piwlo  Aresio  (1620).  In  1805  the 
diocesi?  was  mippressed  by  the  French  Government 
and  unitetl  with  Casalc,  and  on  its  re-establiahraent  in 
1814  It  was  tiikon  from  the  metrop<jlitan  Sec  of  Turin 
and  ma.le  .suffnigan  to  Genoa.  The  diocese  has  296 
parishes,  317.H<i5  souls,  670  secular  and  30  regular 
XIV.— 50 


priests,  five  monasteries,  five  convents  for  women, 
three  educational  institutions  for  males,  and  five  for 
females. 

CAPPKLLrrn.  Lt  Ckitt  d" Italia.  XIII;  Satio.  Gli  anlicki  Vw 
dd  Pitdmonte    (Turin.   1S99).  377:   Caknevalb.  Sotitu 


itoriehe  ntU'anlitx)  t  modemo  Tortont**  (1845). 


U.  Beniqni. 


OvanTATOHT  OF  THK  EbKO.  RogCBTAS,  DiOCESB  or  TORTOAA 


Tortosa,  Diocere  of  (Derthusensis,  Dertuba), 
Spain,  suffragan  of  Tarragona,  comprises  about  6989 
square  miles,  principally  in  the  civil  provinces  of  Tar- 
ragona and  Castellon.  It«  principal  cities  are  Tor- 
tosa  and  Castellon.  The  "  Gerarchia  Cattolica " 
(Rome)  places  the  date  of  creation  of  the  diocese  in  the 
fourth  century.  Local  tradition  and  historians  claim 
St.  Paul  as  founder  of  the  dio<;ese,  and  St.  Rufus,  son 
of  Simon  of  Cyrene,  as  first  bishop.  Villanueva 
(Viaje  Literario,  vol.  V)  would  explain  the  origin  of 
the  tradition  in  regard  to  St.  Rufus  by  the  fact  that 

the  first  bishop  after 
the  reconquest  of 
Tortosa  from  the 
Moors  was  Godfrey 
(Gaufridus),  Abbot 
of  the  Monaaterj'  of 
St.  Rufus.  Avignon. 
Lirioso  (364)  and 
Ileros  (about  400). 

E resented  by  local 
istorians  as  the  first 
bishopsof  whom  there 
is  record,  are  not 
given  by  Ia  Fuente 
or  Gams.  La  Fuente 
gives  Urso  (516)  as 
the  first  known  hi.sh- 
During  Mcxjr- 
rule  in  Tortosa 


op. 
ish 


(71&-1148)  the  diocese  suffered  greatly,  and  little 
is  known  of  its  history.  However  in  1068  Patemus, 
"Epbcopus  Civitatis  Tortuensis",  is  found.  After 
the  capture  of  Tortosa  on  31  Dec.,  1148,  by  Raymond 
Berenger,  the  diocese  was  restored  to  its  ancient  im- 
portance. The  cathedral  was  begun  in  1158,  and 
consecrated  in  117S  by  Berenger,  Archbi.shop  of  Tar- 
ragona; rebuilt  from  May  or  June,  1347  until  1597; 
consecrated  8  June,  1597;  again  continued  from  5  Feb. 
1621  to  1725,  with  latter  additions.  It  is  of  mixed 
style,  mainly  Gothic,  and  has  merit.  The  cloister  is 
thought  to  be  originally  of  the  twelfth  centurv.  A 
special  chapel  contains  the  holy  ribbon  or  sash  (La 
Santa  Cinta)  which  is  said  to  have  been  left  on  the 
main  altar  of  the  cathedral  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in 
an  apparition  on  the  night  of  24  March,  1178,  and 
which  since  1629  is  sent  to  the  palace  in  Madrid  be- 
fore a  royal  birth.  The  catheoral  archives  contain 
many  valuable  codices.  Bulls,  etc. 

The  diocese  was  the  scene  of  a  disputation  between 
Christians  and  Jews  in  1413-1414,  and  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  Western  Schi.sm,  as  the  antipopes  Bene- 
dict AlII  and  Clement  VIII  resided  in  Peftiscola,  in 
the  diocese.  The  provincial  council  of  TorttKsa  ( 1 429) 
did  much  to  remove  the  evil  eflecta  of  the  schism. 
Among  distingui.shed  bishops  of  the  diocese  were 
Cardinal  Augustin  Spinola  (1623-26)  and  Adrian  VI, 
elected  pope  while  holding  the  Bishopric  of  Tortosa 
1516-22,  and  to  whom  the  privilt^e  of  the  red  calotte 
worn  by  bishops  of  this  diocese  is  attributed.  The 
present  bi.shop  of  Tortosa  is  Dr.  D.  Pedro  Rocamora 
y  Garcia  (b.  1832).  The  diocese  is  divided  into  12  arch- 
pricst.shipsand contains:  193 parishes;  540 secular  paro- 
chial clergy ;  a  diocesan  seminary ;  the  Collegium  Maxi- 
mum of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Aragon  Province;  a  college 
of  ecclesiastical  vocations;  31  important  convents  and 
houses  of  sisters;  numerous  primary  and  secondary 
schools;  one  Catholic  daily,  "El  Restaurador"  (Tor- 
tosa); 5  Catholic  weeklies;  one  Catholic  fortni^tly, 
and  two  Cathohc  monthlies. 
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Obbwatobt  of  ths  Ebso,  at  Roquetas,  Catap 
kmk,  Spdbii.  The  f aundw  anid  pment  diraotor  k 
Father  Rteardo  Cima,  S.J.  The  eonstraetioa  of  the 

buildings  wiis  oomiimccHi  in  March,  190^?;  thov  were 
r(miplpt«Hi  in  Sept.,  19()l,  ati'i  Ity  M)  Au^-,  llMJ.'i.  the 
(iatf  of  a  t()t:il  eclipse  of  thf  >uii,  it  was  poasible  to 
make  all  the  observations  in  the  observatory.  See 
"Instruceiones  para  la  olxscrvaci6n  del  eclipse  de  sol 
del  30  de  Agoeto  de  1906"  and  Giran,  "Motuaa  del 
Observatorio  y  de  algimaa  obeervaefonee  dd  edipn 
de  30  dv  Anosto  de  190')",  issncnl  by  the  obsrrvntnn,'. 
The  obstTViitory  comprisfs  branches  in  tistrojihyHics, 
meteorology,  and  f^eophysics. 

With  the  cxceptioa  of  some  of  the  meteorological 
^>paratus,  which  ib  installed  in  the  open  idr,  the  appa> 
ratui  is  distributed  in  six  buildings,  a  seventh  bems 
devoted  to  the  librar>'  and  general  offices,  and  a  small 
building  apart  for  the  morhaniciun.  AH  these  build- 
ings are  separate,  so  as  to  obtain  the  ^eate.st  no.s,-ible 
aeettnunr  in  the  reMultH.  In  the  building  for  the  mag- 
netie  ooservations,  all  iron  or  any  other  Hul)Mt.ance 
which  could  exert  a  contrary  magnetic  influence  is 
carefully  exclude*!.  The  observatory  is  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  nearest  town,  on  an  elevation  which 
dominates  the  valley  of  the  Ebro.  There  is  no  electric 
car  line  or  other  factor  in  this  valley  which  could  act 
M  a  disturbing  influence.  (See  "  Boletin  Mensual  del 
Obaervatorio  del  Ebro".  vol.  I,  no.  1,  with  introduo- 
tkm,  an  obeervatory  publication.) 

The  Government  declared  tbii  iutattttkMl  a  publio 
utility  on  IS  Oct.,  1904. 

The  oliservatory  publishes  a  monthlv  bulletin,  in 
which  the  observations,  reduced  to  their  abtwlute 
valuer,  arc  given  in  tables.  Othex  scientific  treatises 
p^|hiffi(^f<^  by  the  obeovatoty  are:  "  Discuno  relativo 
al  Eitableeuniento  de  la  ntieva  Seccidn  de  Astrano- 
mla  y  Flsica  del  Cloho",  by  Father  Cirera;  "La 
Secci6n  de  .Astronomia  y  I'lnica  del  Globo  y  la  Meteo- 
rologla  •wpunola";  "Ix)s  Eclipses  de  8  <le  Mayo  de 
1910  y  26  de  Abril  de  1911'';  and  "Recientea  pro- 
grestw  de  las  Ciencias  AstronAmicas  en  Espafia". 

I. A  Fvittm,  lliilnrM  Ei-rlmiditiica  rit  EfpaHa  (Mafirirt.  1873); 
GaMA,  Sfrifi  tpisruif'rum  Eirlf^iiz  Calhvhrtr  ( Rati,'«)Hjn,  I.S73); 
Cohtbs,  HxMtoria  numutcrila  tie  la  ctudadde  TWfoM  (1747,  autbes* 


tie  copy,  Colegio  Del  JraOa,  Tortoa*):  ^  —  -   

la  HArra  (Tortowi.  lOSA;  lenrintcd.  Torton,  IQW:  0*GaUUc 
OBAN.  Bpitcopologio  de  In  Santa  IgUtia  dt  Tortota  (TntOMki 
1896):  Idem.  La  Catktdral  de  Tortota  (Tortoaa.  IHUO):  BnOO. 
Kjfifl'i  Sinrrdda,  XLII  (Mndrid.  1801);  ViMjvNcrvA,  Viaj* 
Liuninn,  V  (.Madrid.  ISWi);  Fer.nAxdki.  Ih'i-r„i  <lf  ToHota 
(iinrc<'lona,  1S07):  MiRALLEs  Mmkodkr,  G'ui<i  del  (Mrupado  tU 
Tortoia  (TortOM,  1002):  Dirmianum  (TortoM,  1911) ;  for  alMnN 
atory  of  Ebro  ace  BoUHh  mtiuuai  (Jano,  1910),  Spandi  and 
Fymoh:  Nature  (London.  23  March,  1911):  MenJifie  Ameriean 
(New  York,  lii  Oct.,  1910):  PhytikalitrKe  Zeittckrifl  (G6ttin)p»n. 
1  Julv.  1911);  Radium  fParit.  July.  1911);  CiW  Trrre 
(BruiwolK.  1910),  ■t.'lS;  Atti  della  Ponttfirtn  Arcadcmia  Homana 
Ui  Stun  Linen  (Rome.  lOlO-ll).  Seaa.  VK  21  May.  1911. 

J.  MUUtUtT. 

Toamialla.    See  Vinaao  amd  ToflcunnAA, 

Diocese  or. 

Tosc&nelli,  Paolo  dal  Poeso,  mathematician, 
astronomer,  and  cosmograplier,  b.  at  Florence  in  1397; 
d.  there,  10  May,  1482.  Toscanelli,  who  was  one  oi 
the  most  distinguidied  scientists  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, was  the  son  of  the  Fkmntine  phjnieiaa  Dom- 
inic ToscanelK.  He  began  hie  mathematical  studies 
at  Florence  tmder  Giovanni  dell'Abacco.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  he  entere<l  the  University  of  Padua 
where  he  studied  mathematics,  philowiphv,  and  mod- 
ictne.  In  this  period  be  formed  his  life-long  friend- 
ship with  Nicholas  of  Cusa  who  studied  law  and 
mathematioB  at  the  same  university.  The  Pn  tmb* 
ably  met  at  the  college  PnNidocimoe  itiVRtMaaasuSl. 
Hoih  I'  ft  the  university  in  1424,  Nicholas  with  the 
title  of  liorlor  (iecntorum  and  Paolo  as  a  doctor  of 
medicine.  In  con.senuence  of  this  Toscanelli  after- 
wards was  frequently  calle<l  Paolo  fisico.  While 
Nicholas  of  Cun  want  back  to  Germany  Toscanelli 
latniiMd  to  Ilonoee^  iHiera  ho  ipait  the  mnai^^ 


hb  life  with  the  exception  of  abort  Journeys  in  T 
and  brief  ^aojouna  at  Todi  and  Boom.  At 
ToseaneDi  took  up  eeientifie  stadies  is  variotn  diret^ 

lions  whicli  brougjnt  him  into  connexion  not  only  with 
distinguished  artists,  as  Brunelleschi,  but  also  with 
the  greatest  scholars  of  Italy  and  other  countries.  He 
may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  the  centre  of  the 
learned  world  of  that  era.  His  contemporaries  prcH 
nounced  Iria  one  of  the  moet  diatingnisheri  mathema- 
tieians  of  hfe  tfane.  RegioBiaotaBtn  tati  Goaa  sought 
his  opinion  in  the  most  abstruse  qucffioris  of  theoreti- 
cal mathematics,  or  supported  their  assertions  by  hia 
authority.  Thus 
Nicholas  of  Cu.sa, 
even  at  the  height 
of  his  fame,  ad- 
mired in  his  friend 
the  thorough 
mathematician, 
as  is  shown  by 
his  tiwtiae  "De 
tranaformationi- 
bus  geometricis" 
which  was  dedi- 
cated "Ad  Pau- 
lum  magistri  do- 
minici  Physicum 
Florentinum" 
The  same  admi* 
ration  is  evident 
when  Cusa  wrote 
a. "J  a  dialogue 
between  himself 
and  Toscanelli  the 
latter'a  advene 
eriticiem  of  Ou- 
sa's  "Mathemat- 
ics complementa". 


FMOUO  DAL  POISO  ToaCAMSUt 
a  pMintinc  by  Uiorgiu  Vooari  la 
SiRUoria.  Florence 


In  this  (Ii;ilogue  Toscanelli  says 
that  hkc  Regioniontanus  he  fount!  the  "  Mat}it  rii;iti(» 
complementa",  which  investigated  the  squaring  of 
the  circle,  obaeuie  and  lacking  in  poativeness. 

ToscanelU'a  aervioea  to  aatraMOlx  an  ahowB  by  the 
l^instaking  and  exaet  obeenrations  and  ealealaUon& 
preserved  in  manu.script,  of  the  orbits  of  the  comets  of 
H.V.i.  1449-50,  of  Halley's  comet  of  14.56,  of  the  com- 
ets of  May,  1457,  of  .lune-July-August,  1457,  and 
that  of  1472.  According  to  his  own  testimony  these 
observations  cost  him  immense  labours  and  long 
vjgUa.  He  could  not  mtirelv  throw  off  the  influenoa 
orastrology,  although  two  of  nis  contemporaries,  Mar> 
silio  Ficino  and  Ginv;mni  Pico,  disbelieved  in  if.  A 
monument  to  his  a.strononiical  skill  still  exists  at  the 
CatlHilr:il  of  Santa  .Maria  del  Fiore  at  Florence  in 
the  well-known  gnomon,  which  he  constructed  al>out 
1408  and  which  was  later  impiwnd  bj  Gardinal 
Xhnenes.  A  marble  slab  having  a  amaO  onening  in 
it  was  placed  at  a  height  of  277  feet  in  the  dome  over 
the  muMIe  of  the  left  tran.sept .  tlr  s!i  !.!o\v  he 
could  determine  midday  to  a  half-Mcoiul,  and  could 
also  settle  with  much  precision  the  altitudee  of  the 
solstices.  Toscanelli  also  gave  much  attenti(m  to 
cosmography.  It  seems  indeed  that  he  was  the  most 
distinguished  scholar  of  the  fifteenth  centur>'  in  this 
branch  of  science,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  gain  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  in  its  widest  extent.  The  estima- 
tion in  which  he  was  held  as  a  cosmo^pher  is  shown 
by  the  generally  accepted  belief,  resting  on  traditiotti 
respecting  Columbus,  that  Columbus  before  unde^• 
taking  his  dangerous  western  voyage  asked  Toeea- 
nelli'a  advice.  Toscanelli  had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  writings  of  Ptolemy,  he  had  studi^  the  travels 
of  Marco  Polo,  an<l  had  gained  person.il  information 
from  merchants  and  seamen,  al)ove  all  from  the  Ital^ 
ian  traveller  Nicolo  Conti.  AU  that  he  had  thua 
learned  had  brought  him  to  the  oonvictioo  that  the 
transverse  extent  of  Europe  and  Asia  eovared  nearty 
two-UuRia  of  the  Mrth,  M  k  aao*  of  ktttiidib  n 
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tlwt  tb*  iwlm'B  route  menm  the  ocean  woU  only 
cover  ISQ^*  For  a  half  century  the  Portuguese  had 
sought  to  sail  around  Africa  towards  the  ea»t.  Tos- 
canclli  sfH'tn.s  to  liavo  made  them  repeatf^l  proposuls 
as  to  the  possibihty  of  a  western  route,  without,  how- 
erer.  being  able  to  oomnan  ibB  rortuguew  of  the 
fqiwbiKtj  of  his  theoiy. 
If  we  may  beBeve  the  tuadBtiop  connecting  To»- 
and  Cnluinbus,  then  TosraneUi  wrote,  in 
answer  to  repi  ;it«'d  requfst^  of  Kinji  Alfonso,  the  cele- 
brated letter  datitl  25  June,  1474,  to  the  confessor 
Canon  Ferdam  Martins  of  Lisbon  whom  he  knew.  In 
this  letter,  which  was  uccotnpanied  by  a  map,  he  sug- 
gested clear  dmetione  for  the  eaityiiiB  out  of  hw 
Bcheme.  Thb  letter  had  no  deewve  eneot  afMMi  the 
king  but  profcably  influenced  the  adventurous  Chris- 
topher Gfuambus,  then  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood. 
OohimlNU^  ifho  h«d  Uved  hi  LUmh  from  1476,  heud 


ToeeandH'sflhart,  however,  hat  not  been  i 

either  in  the  origilial  or  in  a  copy.  A  successful 
reconstruction  of  this  chart  was  made  by  Hermann 
W,ij;iH  r  of  Gottingen  which  showa  that  I'ose  nnelli 
covereti  tlie  customary  nautical  chart  of  tlie  hfteenth 
century  with  the  reticulations  of  a  square  flat  chart, 
upon  which  direetkm  and  distance  could  be  correctly 
measured  by  means  of  the  qjaoes.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  Columbus  was  overwhelme<l  with  delight 
when  he  sj\w  it,  that  he  took  it  with  him  on  his  first 
wr-itwani  voyage,  and  had  absolute  confidence  in  it. 
Contie<iuently  liis  two  biographera  are  right  in  laying 
so  mucn  emphasis  on  the  controUmg  influence  of  Toe- 
canelU  over  Columbus.  They  even  pnuse  the  Hat- 
enttne  adiobr  at  the  aetual  father  of  the  great  idea  of 
sailing  to  India  by  the  wesforn  route.  A  diametri- 
cally oppoetite  opinion  him  hcea  expressed  by  the 
Fmeh  adholar  Henri  Viffiaiid,  who  smee  the  holding 


TbscMmnu's  CkAsr. 
Ik  k  taltmd  that  Ootaabw.  OB  Ui 

of  the  oorrespoiMfaaoe  between  ToscanelK  and  tha 
Court.  According  to  the  tradition  it  was  only 
through  tlie  intervention  of  the  friend  of  Columbus, 

Lorenzo  Giraldi,  that  the  former  obtaine<l  from  Toe- 
canelU,  in  answer  to  a  jHTsoual  inquiry,  an  explana- 
tion of  his  scheme  of  a  voyage  westwards.  Toacar 
nelli  is  said  to  have  sent  Columbus,  for  this  purpose,  a 
copy  of  his  lettCT  and  chart.  At  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  letter  Toscanelli  added  a  few  words 
addressed  especially  to  Columbus.  The  two  biog- 
raphies of  CoUimhuH,  that  of  his  son  Fernando  and 
that  of  Bishop  Liis  Casus,  both  include  and  give  the 
text  of  another  letter  from  Toscanelli  in  reply  to  a 
aeoond  letter  sent  him  by  Columbus.  Unfortunately 
Toseanelli's  two  letters  no  longer  exist  in  an  authentic 
form.  Both  apparently  have  been  greatly  altered  in 
the  Italian  translation  of  Fcrnando's  " Historic",  and 
in  the  .Spanish  l)io(frai)hy  by  the  Bishop  I  .i-;  C  isas  of 
Chiapaz.  However,  by  good  fortune,  the  middle  part 
of  Toseanelli's  first  letter,  thai  ii  •  copy  of  the  letter 
of  25  June,  1474,  has  been  preswed  u  its  Ofidaal 
form.  Hamsse  discovered  in  the  ''Bib1iotheeal>A- 
ombina"  at  Seville  a  copy,  made  by  Columbus  him- 
self, of  the  letter  to  Martins  »m  the  cover  of  an  inlition 
of  the  "Ilistoria  rerum  ubique  gcstaruin"  of  y'EiieiuH 
Silvius.  This  document  makes  it  possible  to  deter- 
t fairly  accurately  Toseanelli's  c^inion,  which  has 


been  so  variously  interpreted,  ooneeraing  the  weatem 
route  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  ooasta  of  the  two 


of  the  Ameriean  Congress  at  Paris  in  1900  baa  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  Toseanelli's  correspondenoe 
with  Martins  and  Columbus,  including  the  accom- 
panying chart,  is  a  forgery  J'his  has  led  to  a  violent 
controversy  over  the  "Toscanelli  question",  in  which 
Italian,  American,  English,  French,  and  German 
scholars  have  supported  the  traditional  belief  of  the 
connexion  between  Toecanelli  and  Cbfambos.  Not- 
withstanding this,  Vignaud  in  IW.'i  and  1911  pub- 
lished monographs  on  the  life  of  Columbus  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  his  views.  Vinnaud's  argu- 
ments, however,  are  not  decisive.  Even  though  the 
corr^Dondence  between  Toscanelli  and  Columbus  be 
proved  to  be  apociyphal,  still  TososneUi's  knowl- 
edge and  ability  as  a  eosmocrapher  does  not  suffer 
in  the  slightest  so  long  as  the  h'tter  of  1 174  is  taken  as 
the  expression  of  his  co«mogra|>liic  ideas,  and  so  long 
as  (lie  li  tter  of  Duke  P>coh'  of  Kste,  written  to  his 
ambassador  Manfredo  on  26  June,  1494,  is  regarded 
as  aulbenAie.  This  letter  says  that  Toecan^  bad 
really  ocwffied  himself  with  the  idea  of  a  roYftfi 
towards  the  west.  The  tlths  of  only  three  of  Tda- 
canelli's  works  are  known,  none  of  them,  tinforlu- 
nately,  have  been  j)re.s<>rved :  the  "Pnxs|M-ttiva",  tlie 
"  Meteonilogia  agricola",  and  also,  according  to  I  zi- 
elli,  a  translation  of  Ptolemy's  geography.  A  single 
manuscript  is  one  of  the  tn^asures  of  the  Blbliotheca 
Naaionale  centrale  of  Florenoe;  this  was  published 
in  IMiand  pertaiiMtoaatMilM»gr,9eodeqr,and8ao^ 
mibgr. 
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Utmu,  Paolo  dai  Potto  di  To»eaneUi,  Rieeorda  dtl  toUtitio 
d'tsialt  dti  I9(*t  (Flor<>n(<<!.  1H9'J);  Uciblu,  rita  «  i  tempi  di 
Paolo  dal  Potto  TotcantUi  (Rome,  1804);  WaQNER.  Dif  Kecon- 
ttrueiion  der  TofcnntUx  Korir  torn  Jahrt  1^74  in  Udtixnyrr 
iSarhnehten  (1(*1M).  no.  3;  VioNaud,  La  UUrt  et  la  cartt  de 
TotcantUi  (Pari*.  liK)!);  Idrm.  Etudtt  tur  la  vie  de  Colomb  (Pari*, 
laOTt  ami  1011).  Fur  thr  controversy  over  TcMcanolli  cf.  Uiibuu, 
Bibliofimfia  della  polemica  coneemente  Paolo  TotcaiuUi  •  Ckr, 
Colombo  (Naples.  1005). 

Friedrich  Streicher. 

ToBophta  (xnE3\n,  addition,  supplement)  is  the 
name  uf  a  compilation  of  halakhic-hiigKadic  character, 
which  judged  ny  its  contents  b«long.s  t\s.s(;ntiiilly  to  the 
era  of  the  Tanna'im  (Teachers),  and  whicli  is  modelled 
on  the  plan  of  the  ^Ii8hna;  all  that  ia  lackinft  arc  the 
tractates  "Aboth".  "Tamid",  "Middoth",  and 
"Qinnira".  The  editors  had  access  to  authorities 
that  arc  older  than  our  Miahna.  The  individual 
Ilalakhoth  <lo  not  show  the  same  subtlety  and  precision 
as  in  the  M  ishna ;  often  the  development  of  the  llnlakha 
may  be  traced  from  the  course  of  the  di.wussion.  The 
Hnggadah  also  is  fully  reprc'scnted.  The  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  Tosephta  has  not  yet  been  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up.  In  any  case  the  work  in  its  present 
form  contains  a  larec  number  of  the  doctrines  and 
utterances  of  later  rai)binical  teachers  (the  Avioraim), 
and  it  was  not  nlited  until  the  lat«  Talmudic  jx-riod. 
W.  Zuckpnnaiidel,  "Tosephta,  Mishna,  und  B4»niitha 
in  ihrcm  Verhilltnis  zu  einander"  (1  vol.,  Frankfort, 
1908),  claims  to  prove  that  the  Tosephta  represents 
the  Palest  inian  Mishna,  and  that  our  Mishna  was  re- 
edited  in  Babylonia. 

Wition  of  th<*  Tonephta  by  ZncxcRttAKmBt.  (pA«ewalk.  1S80), 
•upitlrtnont  to  it  (Tri^r,  1*82 — ).  Thirty-one  tractaten,  the 
tractates  on  the  first  three  onicra  are  to  be  found  trnntlated  into 
Latin  in  Uoouno,  Thttaurut,  XVII-XX  (Venice.  1755-57). 

F.  ScuChlein. 

Tostado  (TosTATUs),  Alonso,  exegete.  b.  at  Mad- 
rigal. Castile,  about  1400;  d.  at  Donilla  de  la  Sierra, 
near  Avila,  3  Sept.,  1455.    After  a  course  of  gram- 

 ,^^^^^^^^^^1  mar  under  the 

r   ^^^^^^^^^^Hl  Franci.irans  he  en- 

tere<l  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca, 
where,  besides 
philosophy  and 
theology',  he  stud- 
ied civil  and 
canon  law,  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  the 
other  branches 
then  comprised  in 
the  curriculum  of 
a  university.  By 
great  application 
joined  to  an  un- 
u.sually  brilliant 
mind  and  an  ex- 
traordinarily re- 
tentive memory  he 
accumulated  such 
a  va.»»t  store  of 
knowlinlge  that  his  contemporaries  styled  him  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  At  fwcntv-two  he  began  to 
lecture  on  a  wide  variet  v  of  subjects  to  large  audi- 
ences attracted  by  his  fearnmg.  Later  he  assisted 
with  distinction  at  the  Council  of  Basle.  During  a 
visit  to  the  papal  court  at  Siena  in  1443,  he  was  de- 
nounced to  Eugene  IV  as  having  publicly  defended 
an  heretical  and  some  rash  propositions,  but  in  an  ex- 
planaton,'  letter  he  a.ssure<l  the  jxintiff  of  his  ortho- 
doxy. In  hia  "  Defen.sorium  ",  wTitten  on  this  occasion 
against  Torquemada  and  other  critics,  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  views  derogatory  to  the  authority  of  thepope. 
On  his  return  to  Spain  he  w.ts  appointed  Grand  Chan- 
cellor of  Ca.stile,  and  in  1449  Bi.shop  of  Avila,  whence 
his  title  .\b\ilen.'<Ls.  Besides  a  Spanish  comraentarj' 
on  the  chronicles  of  Eusebius  and  other  minor  works, 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  the  historical  books  oi 


AivONSo  Tostado 
From  a  print  in  Th«>vet'»  Livre  dea 
Vraia  Pourlraita,  Paris,  1584 


the  Old  Tetitament  as  far  as  II  Par.,  and  on  tjie 

Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  These  are  extremely  ditTuse, 
containing  many  digrcKsions  on  dogmatic  and  otaer 
subjects,  which,  though  often  excellent  in  themselves, 
are  out  of  place  in  a  commentary.  An  edition  of  hia 
works  in  13  folio  volumes  was  published  at  Venice 
in  1507  and  1547;  a  more  complete  edition  in  24 
folio  volumes  appeared  at  the  same  place  in  1615,  and 
another  in  27  folio  volumes  in  1728. 

HoKTCR,  Nomenclaltn,  IV.  7ti2.-  KitTosio,  BiUiolh.  Hup.  Vtttu, 
II  (Maarid.  1788),  255:  Nout.  Btogr-  Oin.,  XLV.  518;  AMADoa 
DB  UM  Riu0,  HittoT.  CrU.  de  la  Literal.  Erpah.,  VI,  vii.  aoU  zi. 

f  .  Becutkl. 

Toeti,  Luioi,  Benedictine  historian,  b.  at  Naples, 
13  Feb.,  1811;  d.  at  Monte  Cassino,  24  Sept.,  1S97. 
His  father.  Count  Giovanni  Tosti,  descended  from 
an  ancient  Calabrian  family,  having  died  young, 
his  mother,  Vittoria  Corigliano,  entrusted  the  child 
to  its  uncle,  a  monk  at  Monte  Cassino.  In  1S19 
Tosti  became  a  pupil  at  the  celebrated  abbey,  and  was 
drawn  early  towrirds  the  monastic  life.  He  was  sent 
to  Rome  to  complete  his  studies,  was  ordained  priest 
in  1833,  and  soon  returned  to  Alonte  Ca-ssino,  where 
for  twenty  years  he  taught  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas. 
About  1829  he  had  begun  a  deep  study  of  historyj 
and  in  1842  he  published  his  " Storia  della  badia  di 
Monte  Cassino",  soon  followed  by  the  "Storia  di 
Bonifazio  VIH".  His  "Storia  della  Lega  \jom- 
barda",  dedicated  to  Pius  IX,  appeared  in  1848  and 
was  a  trumpet-call  to  the  Neo-CSuelph  party.  He 
laboured  so  assiduously  that  in  1851  he  published  the 
"Storia  di  Abelardo  e  dei  suoi  tempi",  the  "Storia 
del  Concilio  di  Costania"  in  1853,  the  "Storia  dell' 
origine  dello  scisma  greco"  in  1856,  "La  Contossa 
Matilde  e  i  Romani  pontefici"  in  1859.  and  in  1861 
the  "Prolegomeni  alia  storia  universjile  della  Chilsa". 

Tosti  tot)k  an  energetic  ami  enthusia.stic  part  in  the 
national  movement  bUtwed  by  Pius  IX.  In  1S44 
he  had  planned  a  review,  "L  Ateneo  italiano",  for 
the  purjxjse  of  putting  the  papacy  at  the  head  of 
the  kisorgimento.  The  Neajxilitan  police  authorities 
opposcil  it,  and  forba<le  Tfwti  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
jected me<liation  (Ijetweon  the  pope  and  the  trium- 
virs of  the  ephemeral  Roman  Republic),  which  was 
advocated  by  the  French  envoy,  Comtc  d'Harcourt. 
Pius  IX  had  to  intervene  personally  to  secure  the 
Uberation  of  the  leanie<l  monk,  who  had  been  ac- 
cused, as  Cardinal  Capecelatro  relat  es,  of  belonging  to 
a  band  of  murderous  con-spirat^irs,  and  put  in  prison. 
Temple,  the  English  ambassiwlor  at  Napl«-s,  also 
courageously  opposed  tliis  defenceless  persecution. 
To«ti  sought  consolation  in  the  study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  and  his  beautiftd  lxx)k,  "Rioordi  biblici' , 
was  the  fruit  of  this  mishap.  He  ha<l  the  sorrow  of 
seeing  his  belovetl  convents  threatened  bv  a  law  of 
spoliation  pas-sed  by  the  Parliament  of  the  new 
Italian  Kingdom,  and  appealed  to  distinguished 
friends,  such  as  W.  E.  Gladstone,  to  obtain  some 
exemption  for  Monte  Cassino,  which  he  likewise 
proctired  later  for  the  Abbej'  of  Gmttaferrata,  the 
Sacro  Speeo  of  Subiac«i,  etc.  Pained  by  these  per- 
secutions Tosti  refuse*!  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Pisa,  but  became  later  a.ssistant  archivist  of  the 
Vatican,  under  Leo  XIII.  This  great  jxipe's  allocu- 
tion in  May,  1887,  inviting  the  Italian  Government 
to  make  j>eacc,  prcsidcfl  over  by  the  former  revolu- 
tionarj*,  Crispi,  rekindled  Tosti's patriotism.  Deputed 
by  the  pope  to  negotiate  the  rest^iration  of  St.  Paul's 
to  the  »ene<liclines,  Tosti  hoi)e<J  to  effect  an  official 
reconciliation  of  the  Vatican  and  the  Ouirinal. 
Crispi's  impatience,  mutual  opposition,  the  dis- 
trusts of  French  diplomatists,  thwarted  his  noble 
efforts,  and  the  too  nopeful  religious  hael  to  retract 
publicly  his  brochure,  "La  conriliazione".  He  with- 
drew to  Monte  Cassino  and  tindertook  hi."  "  Delia 
vita  di  S.  Benedetto".  Move<i  by  the  pope's  gener- 
ous ^peal  to  the  English  in  1896,  he  renewed  bis 
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efforts  with  Ohdrt<ioe,in  ftnrmir  of  a  nmiiQii  of  tte 

CJhurchai. 

Bbiihim  in  XoOaM,  I  M899).  136  aqq.;  CAracBLATM, 

Commemor.  <fi  />.  /,u»ai  TouM'  (Nl'intr  C^^•lno.  IHM);  CirOLLA, 
L,'i:\ii  To'll  t  i'  .'tir  rrtiriririJ  .     y'l.'.j.i      I',         d.  It.  dead,  dM* 
me.  di  Torino,  XXXVI  m^ancvof  25  .Nuv.,  HkkIi;  Ovidio,  R  padrt 
Ltttigi  ToMi  in  Bit.  d' IkUta.  1  (1HI)8),  24  s(i<i.:  Gat.  /.< 
in  itcviM  c(«  i^ATU  iNov.,  liM>4>;  Pisrcuj,  /<  piMlr*  ro«(t  in  Ar- 

Giuseppe  Gallavresi. 

Total  Alwtin<n«i»  Union  of  Amwlfiai  CUamo- 
ua  See  Tmnnuiiai  Movnami. 

Totamiam.  from  ole,  Toot<4,fomeKintoTmotem,  in 
the  Ojibway  diakot  of  the  Algonquin  stock  of  Ame- 
rican Indians;  by  some  authorities  spelled  dodeme 
(Father  de  Smet),  todem  (Father  Petitot),  Toodaim, 
aodaim,  totam  (J.  Long) ;  the  original  signification  wafl 
apparently  a  person's  ramily  or  trfiie^  and  in  A 
rower  sense  hia  belongings, 

Totcaiism  constitutes  the  group  of  superstitions 
and  cuatoms  of  which  the  toton  is  the  centre.  It  ia 
dsfllned  aa  the  intimate  rdation  aappocMed  to  exist  be- 
tween an  individual  or  a  group  of  individuals  and  a 
cliiSH  uf  natural  objects,  i.  e,  the  totem,  by  which  the 
foniur  regard  the  latter  as  identified  with  thrm  in  a 
mystical  manner  and  in  a  peculiar  sense  their  own 
bMOOginp,  80 1  hat  thflgr  bear  the  name  of  the  totem  and 
ahov  thiB  beliaf  in  eertam  omtona.  The^eonvietaon 

tiie  hithnate  tnnon  eonatitotea  the  Telifpoiia  aapeet 
of  Totemism;  the  customs  which  result  therefrom 
form  its  sociological  aspect.  If  the  union  exi.'«t8  be- 
tween an  individual  ana  a  claai  of  natural  objects,  we 
have  individual  Totemism.  When  it  exiiit.s  between  a 
clan  and  a  natural  class  we  have  clan  Totemism. 
Dnunr  mentiona  aes  Totemiam,  but  that  is  peeuhar 
to  AtMtnlia.  The  totem  is  noet  frequently  an  aai- 
inal  species,  more  rarely  a  j>l.'iiit.  nn-.-isionally  an  in- 
animate object,  e.  g.  sun,  wuid,  roi  k,  etc.  Totemism 
is  widespread  and  developed  among  the  American 
Indians  and  the  aborigines  of  Australia.  Traces  of  it 
are  found  in  South  .\fnca.  m  the  Polynaaian  blandly 
and  ainon^  the  Pyaks  of  India.  Mnw  says  it  doea 
not  exist  m  all  savage  races  of  our  day  (Ann^ 
sociologique,  IV,  1899-1900);  Reinach  maintains 
that  it  existed  among  the  Greeks  and  O'lts  (Culte*i, 
Mythes  et  Religions,  II,  Pari-s,  HK)r>);  Gommc,  in 
the  British  Isles  (ArchjEolowcal  Kev.,  Ill,  1889); 
Thomas,  in  Wales  (Hev.  de  I'histoirc  des  religions, 
XXXVIII,  1898);  Renel,  among  the  Romans  (Cultes 
miUtaires  de  Rome,  Lyons,  1903).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Totcniisni  existitl  among  the  .\ryan  races, 
and  the  facts  alleg(>d  can  be  explaineil  by  idolatry. 
Loret  maintains  that  Totenii.'^m  existed  among  the 
early  Eiprptians,  but  evidently  confounds  this  belief 
witti  animal-wcnrship.  Robertson  Smith  holds  that 
Totemism  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Semitic  religions. 
Zaplctal  has  opened  up  anew  this  problem,  and  ques- 
tions Smith's  conclusions.  Eviuence  from  animal 
names  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  precarious  supfK)rt 
for  the  Totem  theory.  Frazer  clearly  .shows  that 
there  are  sacred  animals  and  plants  which  are  not 
totems:  and  Levy  denies  to  Totemism  any  r61e  among 
the  carljr  Hebrews.  Hence  (he  present  writer  rejects 
the  opinion  of  A.  Lang  that  in  the  education  of  man- 
Idnd  Totemism  has  plu-^  '  d  a  imi-l  (A  crywlifre. 

1.  HiBTORT. — The  phenornena  of  Totemism  were 
first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  civihsed  world 
by  the  Joniit  missionaries  to  North  America  in  the 
seventeenth  oentury.  The  earliest  aeeounts  in  Eng- 
lilh  came  from  J.  Long  (Voyages  and  Travels, 
London,  1701).  Following  these  are  account.s  of 
Major  S.  H.  Long  (cd.  by  Edwin  Jame«,  London. 
1S23),  James,  Warren,  Morgan,  Schoolcraft,  and  C"at- 
lin.  Phenomena  of  the  same  kind  were  observed  by 
tiavellers  and  miawonariea  in  Auatralia.  The  impoi^ 
tanoa  of  Totamiam  hi  the  aaity  hutory  of  society  was 
int  pointed  oiit  by  J,  F.  Mc£niiiai^  «lw  prap^^ 


n  working  hypothesis  that  the  aaefanf  nationafif  tibe 

world  had  passed  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  Fetishism 
or  Animism  which  finds  it.8  typical  representation  in 
the  totem-tribes  of  .AiLstralia  and  of  North  America 
("Fortnightly  Rev.",  Oct.-Nov.,  I.S60;  Feb.,  1870; 
"Studies  in  Ancient  History",  London,  1896).  On 
these  lines  Robertson  Smith*  attempted  to  show  that 
Totemism  lay  at  the  root  of  the  Semitic  religionB  and 
thus  was  the  basis  of  the  faith  now  embraced  bv  the 
most  civiUzed  nations  of  the  world  (".\nimal  Wor- 
ship among  .Xruhs"  in  "Cambridge  Jour,  of  Phil.". 
1879:  "Kinshij)  and  Marriage  in  early  Arabia",  2nd 
ed.,  Ix)ndon,  1903;  "Religion  of  the  Semitics",  Edin- 
burgh, 1889;  "Saonfioe"  in  Eneyc.  Britanniea,  9th 
ed.) ;  F.  B.  Jevona  went  further  utd  affimed  that  here 
are  found  the  germs  out  of  which  all  religion  and  all 
material  progress  have  been  evolved  ilntrod.  to  the 
History  of  Rehgion,  London,  IS'M)  ,  ;  h*  ru  e  Toteniisiu 
was  regarded  as  an  estabUshed  theory  with  the  foun- 
dation laid  by  McLennan  and  the  superstructure  hf 
Fraser.  Smith,  and  Jevona.  This  theory  is  now  re- 
jected by  sehohra.  Fhllier  foun,  writing  of  French 
West  .\frica,  says  that  Totemism  doSB  not  api)earasa 
precise  stage  of  religious  evolution  exclusive  of  all 
other  bf'lii  fs,  it  is  simply  an  element  of  these  beliefs. 
Murillier  criticises  Jevons  (Revue  de  I'hist.  des  rc- 
SgloilS,  XXXVl).  The  investiraition  of  Frons  Boas 
amang  the  Indians  of  North-west  Canada  and  oi 
Speneer  and  CMBen  among  the  Australian  aborigines 
gave  the  decisive  blow  to  the  theorj*  and  opened  a  new 
phase  in  the  study  of  Totemism.  Hence  Hill-Tout 
says  that  Totemism  is  not  the  ideal  and  exact  social 
or  religious  system  of  savage  regimentation  which 
anne  writcn  have  tried  to  show.  It  is  found  among 
laesa  varying  much  in  modea  of  living,  e.  g.  hunting, 
pastoral,  agncultural,  and  mdnatrial,  and,  faesaming 
part  of  their  vnri(>d  beliefs  aod eostOBBi^ hafl appealed 
to  assume  dilTering  forms. 

II.  OuioiN.-  Tilt (•ini>iii  must  1><-  simple  to  the 
savage  mind,  yet  it  is  n  puzzle  to  anthropologists.  A 
great  mass  of  facts  difTen;nt  and  at  times  in  seining 
flontradiction  have  been  gathered  in  Araerioa  and 
Australia,  yet  the  reseubfineee  ate  so  many  and  so 
close  as  to  justify  the  ela.ssificaf  ion  under  one  common 
name.  Different  explanations  have  been  proposed, 
and  these  have  varied  as  neu  data  were  added.  There 
is  scarcely  any  other  class  of  social  phenomena  more 
diflBcult  to  explain.  Eraser  uya  a  definition  is  only 
provisional  anid  A.  Lang  resorts  to  "  conjeatures"  and 
guemes"  (Secret  of  the  Totem,  p.  28) .  The  discus- 
sion has  produce<l  a  wealth  of  literature  which  has 
wrvtnl  to  exaggerate-  the  real  posit  ion  an<l  influence  of 
Totemism.  The  dithcultv  is  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  relation  between  the  individual  or  clan  and  their 
totem.    Hence: — 

(a)  The  Name-Theory. — Herbert  Spencer  dasaaa 
Totemism  under  animal-worship  and  sa3r8  its  explfc- 
nation  is  found  in  the  primitive  cu.sfom  of  naming 
children  after  natural  objects  from  some  a<cidental 
circumstances  or  fanciful  resemblance,  and  then  in 
confounding  these  metaphorical  names  or  nicknamea 
with  theretd  objects,  i.  e.  aneestora,  and  eonaequsBtly 
pasring  to  the  animals  the  same  reverence  they  paid 
their  anoestore.  Hence  a  phase  of  ancestor-worahip 
founded  on  mistaking  metaphors  for  facts  'Prin.  of 
Sociol.,  1,  xxii).  Akin  to  the  "nickname"  theory  of 
Spencer  is  the  explanation  of  Ixjrd  .\vebury.  He 
views  Totemism  as  nature-worship  and  says  it  arose 
from  the  practice  of  naming  individuals  and  then  their 
families  after  particular  animals;  the  individuals 
would  look  upon  the  animals  at  first  with  interest, 
then  with  respect,  and  at  leiicth  with  a  sort  of 
awe  (Marriage,  Totemism,  and  Keligion,  London, 
1911).  A.  Lang  proposes  the  "sohrujuet "  theory. 
He  adopts  the  opinion  of  de  la  V«(a  that  totems  were 
names  unposed  by  outsidera  to  distinguish  the  indi- 
viduala  or  familiea  from  one  another  (Secret  of  the 
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IMem,  pref.).  Honco  he  agrees  with  J.  F.  MeLsD- 
nan,  Lorat.  and  Wake  that  toteuu  were  merehr 
ethnic  attributes,  Ryrobols,  or  ensigns  of  clans.  A.  K. 
Keanc  also  thai  Totcmism  arose  in  "heraldic 

badRcs"  (EthnoloKV,  Oi.  Max  MUllfr  writer,  "A 
totem  is  a  clan  mark,  then  ii  clan  nuinc,  then  the  naiiit' 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  clan,  and  lastly  the  name  of 
something  worshipped  by  the  c-lan'^  (ContributiQUi 
to  the  Science  of  Mythology.  1, 201) .  Lang,  however, 
holds  that  the  name  esme  tnto  use  before,  not  after, 
its  pictorial  represent  at  inn,  i.  r.,  the  clan  mark. 
Pikler  says  the  germ  of  Toternism  is  in  t  he  naming  and 
has  "its  original  germ  not  in  religion  but  in  the  prac- 
tical evafy-<aay  umhU  of  man".  Kiaiey  alao  savs  that 
the  totem  is  an  ancient  nickname,  usuallv  derived 
from  some  animal,  of  the  snjl^posed  founder  of  the 
exogamou»  sept,  now  stripped  of  its  personal  associa- 
tion ami  romenibercil  ^dkly  in  virtue  of  tlie  j)art  it 
plays  in  giving  elTrct  to  the  rule  of  exogamy.  In 
criticism  it  can  be  sai<l  that  the  name-theory  failw  to 
explain  the  intimate  relation  of  the  individual  or  clan 
to  the  totem.  Hence  Durkheim  writes  "a  totem  is 
not  onlv  a  name;  it  is  first  and  above  all  a  rcligioui 
principfe"  ("Ann^e  sociologique",  1902,  119). 

Lang  atimits  that  his  "theory  is  not  in  aeeordance 
with  any  savage  explanations  of  the  origin  of  tlie 
totem"  (l^cial  Origms,  ISSi.  Howlett  writes:  "It 
seems  most  improbable  that  any  .-^uch  nicknames 
would  have  been  adopted  and  have  given  rise  to 
Totemism,  nor  do  1  know  of  a  single  instSDoe  in  which 
such  nicknames  have  been  adopted. "  Reinach  holds 
that  animal  namcH  are  an  effect,  not  a  cause  of  To- 
temism (Cultes,  Mylhea,  et  Religions,  I,  22).  Tyler 
says  the  theory  is  not  vouchetl  for  by  sufficient  evi- 
deiace  (Primitive  Marriage,  U,  214).  Boas  diatin- 
gafahes  three  classes  of  tnbal  and  of  dan  maam, 
e.  g.  collective  forms  of  the  name  of  the  ancestor, 
names  of  region  inhabited  and  names  of  honour. 
Mis.s  Fletclier  says  that  with  the  Wezhishta  gens  of 
the  Amaha  names  are  cla'»3irie<l  as  nikic,  i.  e.  per- 
taining to  the  gens,  "dream",  "fanciful"  and  "DOT- 
rowed"  namc^s,  and  nicknames,  and  women  never 
had  more  tlian  one  name  whien  was  of  nikie  class. 
Hill-Tout  declares  that  the  commonest  of  Indian 
names  in  British  Columbia  are  not  nicknames,  but 
true  prtrnnmitut,  mostly  given  to  infants  shortly  after 
birth  before  any  rc8»;mblanee  is  apparent  or  possible. 

(b)  The  Transmigration  Theory,  a<lvocated  by 
Q.  A.  Willdn«  and  also  by  Tylor  (Jour.  Anth.  Inst., 
XXVIII»  1800),  regvds  the  totem  as  the  bridge 
over  the  gap  between  a  clan  of  men  and  a  species 
of  animab,  so  that  they  "become  united  in  kin- 
ship and  mutual  alliant'e".  In  eritieism  it  rnay  be 
said  that  the  not  ion  of  transmigration  is  not  primitive, 
for  with  Tylor  Totemi.sm  i.<«  rei^arded  as  primitive. 
Again  iiie  belief  in  transmigration  is  found  among 
peopha  wlw  show  no  trace  of  Totemism,  while  it  is 
unnown  to  the  African  Baganda  and  to  most  if 
not  all  of  the  North  American  Indians  whose  Totem- 
ism is  clearly  marked.  Ilcnce  Fnizer  holds  that 
Totcmism  and  transmigration  are  distinct  and 
independent.  Finally,  transmigration  may  enter 
into  phases  of  Totemism  under  tlie  form  of  the  rein- 
carnation of  ancestors;  this,  however,  is  not  the  origi- 
nal element  but  a  corrupted  phase  toimd  Vify  oooar 
sionallv  and  hence  a  later  development. 

(c)  )'hf  Krouiifiiir  Throrii,  i)roposed  in  accord  with 
those  anthropologists  who  hold  that  the  starting- 
point  of  social  organization  was  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing food,  appears  in  two  forms.  Dr .  A.  C.  Haddon 
maintains  that  totems  oriKinally  w«re  the  animalt  or 
plants  on  which  the  local  groups  of  people  chiefly 
suh.<?iste»l  and  after  which  they  were  named  by  the 
neighliouriiig  groups  ("Rep.  of  the  British  Assoc.", 
lielfjvsf.  VMYl;  "Folk  Lore",  XIII,  393).  But  this 
theory  fails  to  explain  the  existence  of  inanimate 
objects  as  totems.  Again,  Baldwin  SkMrncer 


such  specialization  of  diet  between  the  local  groupe 
(Northern  Tribes  of  Central  AustnUiik  p^67>.  Tbe 
second  form  was  advocated  by  Vni.  Ynaer,  nha, 

following  Spencer  and  Gilien   (Jour.  .\nth.  In."!., 
XXVIII,  1899,  27.S),  taught  that  Totemism  i.s  not 
so  much  a  religious  as  an  economic  system,  and  held 
that  it  originatetJ  as  a  system  of  magic  designed  to 
Mpply  a  community  with  the  neee.sjjities  of  Wc^ 
especially  food  and  drink.   Thus  each  totcn  9019 
performs  magic  ceremonies  called  tnAucAtitma  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  totem-plant  or  animal.  Ilrnee 
the  prime  duty  of  a  totem  elan  was  to  provide  a 
supply  of  its  totem-aninml  or  j)lant  for  consumption 
by  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  and  thus  ensure  a  plentiful 
supply  of  food  (" Fort.  Rev.",  Aprfl  and  May,  lfl09). 
Fraser  afterwards  rejected  this  theory  as  too  oomfilex, 
and  says  that  probably  the  cooperative  communities 
of  tot(>nii<^  magieians  in  Australia  are  devolopnients 
of  Totemism  rather  than  its  germ  (Totemism  and 
Exogamy,  IV,  p.  57).    In  fact  the  eeononue  theory 
does  not  account  for  the  st>n.s4'  of  kinship  between 
man  and  animal,  and  the  belief  prevailing  in  pincea 
that  the  clan  is  descended  from  toe  animal. 

(d)  The  External  Soul  Themy.  earlier  propounded 
liy  Prof.  Fra/er,  i.  e.,  tlie  possibility  of  <!i  p<i-iii:i^  the 
stJuLs  of  living  i>tx)ph-  for  safety  in  <-.\ternal  objects 
such  as  animals  or  plants,  but  not  knowing  which 
individual  of  the  spedee  is  the  receptacle  of  his  soul, 
the  savage  ^ares  the  whole  species  from  a  fear  of 
injuring  unwittingly  the  particular  individual  with 
wnich  nis  fate  is  bound  up  ("OoWen  Bough",  II, 
I>ondon,  1S',X)).  Frazer  rejeet<'d  this  theorv  on  the 
ground  that  it  waa  not  confirmed  by  8uVjBe<iuent 
research. 

(e)  The  ConoejpUon  Thmiry  is  the  third  and  last 
explanation  of  naaor.  He  sajrs  Totemism  has  its 

source  in  the  sava^  ignorance  of  paternity,  and  is  a 
primitive  explanation  of  conception  and  cniWbirth, 
viz.  that  conception  is  due  to  a  spirit  of  an  aIll■l■^^to^ 
entering  the  b<Kly  of  a  woman,  that  she  asstjciatrs  it 
with  the  object  which  was  nearest  her  when  the  child 
was  first  felt  in  the  womb,  and  that  this  object  is 
regarded  as  the  deserted  receptade  of  the  qiiljL 
.And  since  the  si)irit8  of  people  of  one  particular  totem 
are  l>elieved  to  congregate  in  one  spot,  and  the  natives 
know  th<  sr  spots,  the  totem  of  tne  child  can  ea.sily 
be  deierrnmed  ("Totemism  and  Exogamy",  IV,  57). 
In  critici.sm  we  may  say  that  the  theorv  is  based  on 
the  beliefs  of  the  Arunta  tribe  in  Australia,  t  hat ,  while 
van  Gennep  holds  to  Atonta  primitivcncss,  A.  Lang 
considers  it  a  decadent  sport  (Secret  of  the  Totem, 
appendix),  that  Spencer  and  Gilien  testify  to  changes 
in  .Xrunta  Trirmii-^m.  that  it  docM  not  explain  Totem- 
ism in  its  wide  extent,  and  finally  that  these  Ix-liefs 
find  another  and  a  much  better  cjmlanat ion. 

(f)  The  Afantfou,  or  OiianUan  .Spirt/.  Theory^  first 
proposed  by  the  JesttH  misnonaries  to  North  America 
in  th''  sr-venteenth  century  and  rexnved  in  our  day  by 
Dr.  I  r.itiz  Boas,  .Miss  .Mice  Fletcher.  Father  Morice, 
Mr.  Ilill-Tout,  and  J.  Owen  Dorsay,  tearhcs  that  the 
manitou  of  the  individual  has  developed  into  the 
totem  of  the  clan.  Thisca&beescplaineaintwowsgn. 
ilrst  by  real  inheritanee.  e.  g.  toe  gnaidian  spirit  of 
an  aaeestor  is  transmitted  to  ms  deaesBdante.  Hence 
the  clan  totem  is  the  hereditarv  manitou  of  a  family. 
Dr.  Boa.H  states  that  the  gxiardian  spirit  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  becomes  hereditary.  Father  Knin  .'•avs 
that  the  Totemism  of  French  West  Africa  is  eswii- 
tially  familial  in  the  sense  of  the  Roman  dens.  K. 
Lang  objects  to  tbe  inheritance  of  thejperaanal  txA&a 
by  the  dan  on  tbe  ground  thai  mother  descent  ii 
more  primitive  than  paternal  descent.  Put  thr 
objection  as.sunies  that  Totemism  is  primitive:  % 
contention  by  no  means  establishe*!.  Fra7,>r  >av« 
the  clans  would  be  stable  and  permanent  ev<>n  with 
mother  descent,  if  the  huriiana  took  up  his  abode 
with  (ha  wile's  peqpb  or  the  wife  lemained  at  hone 
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CTatcmiam  and  Exogamy,  II,  103,  n).  MofRUi 
■Utet  that  this  condition  is  true  of  the  Iroquois^ 
whose  clans  are  permanent  even  with  mother  deeoent. 

Hill-Tout  writes  that  in  Nortli-Weat  Canada  the 
tot<*m  is  liereditary  eilhor  from  father  fo  son  in  the 
paternal  rinlit,  or  fn^m  tlio  n)an  to  liis  .-^istcr's  children 
in  the  maternal  riglit.  For  even  under  maternal 
riRht  the  head  of  the  clan  is  invarialily  a  man — the 
elder  male  relative  on  the  maternal  aide.  IluaB  tlw 
founders  of  families  and  of  totem-crests  are  as  mvari- 
uhly  men  under  matriarchy  as  under  patriarchy;  in 
the  former,  indirectly  through  the  man's  sister,  in 
the  latter,  directly  to  his  children  (Trann.  Roy.  Soc. 
Canada,  IX,  XI;  B.A.A.S.,  I>ondon,  1S89).  Fraier 
iioints  out  that  among  th«  Melane8ians,  where  mother- 
kin  prevails,  the  nesfest  male  relative  of  the  children 
is  the  motner's  brother  (loc.  cit.,  II,  74).  And 
Swanton  says  of  the  Tlingit  sharnans  tliat  f!j)irits 
descendixl  from  uncle  to  nephew.  The  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  real  inheritance  theory  is  that  it  dwa 
not  explain  enough.  It  may  account  in  places  for 
the  change  of  the  personal  totem  of  an  ancestor  into 
the  clan  totem,  but  it  fails  to  tell  how  or  why  the  same 
totem  is  hel<l  by  different  clans  or  tribes  or  stocks  not 
connected  by  tics  of  lilood-n  hitionshij).  The  natural 
explanation  is  tliat  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  country 
are  substantially  the  same,  and  individuals  in  different 
parts  belonging  to  different  tribes  could  in  the  usual 
way  acquire  a  totem  which  they  would  transmit  to 
their  descendants.  Thus  with  members  of  the  same 
clan  there  would  he  the  same  totem  with  con.^anguin- 
ily.  With  incnihcrs  of  dilTerent  ehiiis  having  tlie 
same  totem  there  would  not  be  consanguinity  but  a 
Idnd  of  relationship  baaed  in  the  possession  of  the 
■ame.  Hence  Dr.  Fison  writes  of  the  Australians: 
"All  men  of  the  same  generation  who  bear  the  same 
totem  are  tribaliy  brothers,  though  they  may  belong 
to  diflfprent  and  widelj'  8ei)arate<l  trioes"  (quoted 
by  LanR,  "ScitpI  ef  the  Toti-m",  -15).  If  tlicrefore 
real  inheritance  be  supplemented  by  8upi)Osed  inheri- 
tance, it  can  be  salelv  maintained  that  the  clan 
totem,  taken  in  its  widmt  extent,  is  a  devdopment 
or  extension  of  the  individual  totem  or  manitou 
through  real  or  supposed  inheritance.  The  nature 
of  the  sui)pofled  inheritance  becomes  clear  from  the 
following. 

III.  Natdre. — The  basis  of  Totemism  is  flir  ani- 
mistic conception  of  nature.  The  life  revealed  in 
living  things,  the  foroes  manifested  liy  physical 
objects  are  ascribed  to  spirits  animating  tt  l  em  or 
dwMling  therein.  "There  is  indee<l  nothing  in 
nature'  ,  writes  Charlevoix,  "if  we  can  beheve  tlie 
savages,  which  has  not  its  spirit"  ("Histoire  de  la 
Nouv.  France  I'aris,  1744,  VI,  67).  The  feeling 
of  weakness  in  the  midst  of  powem and  foroea greater 
than  his  own  leads  him  to  seek  union  with  one  or  more 
of  these  powers.  It  becomes  his  guide  and  support ; 
its  power  is  .'idded  to  his;  its  life  or  "essence"  or 
"mystery  "  becomes  purl  of  his  very  own,  he  is  called 
by  its  name,  and  some  part  of  its  physical  cnibtMlinient 
is  viewed  as  his  most  valued  j>ossession,  i»s  the  mark 
ot  hi.s  spirit  protector  and  the  sign  of  his  strength- 
sued  life,  i.  e.  his  "medicine"  or  "mjrster^'".  Thus 
savages  believe  themselves  endowed  with  tne  qualities 
of  their  totems.  Thus  we  can  understand  the  birth 
and  death  ceremonies  of  the  totem  tribes,  the  facts 
tliat  in  the  tribal  d  ii  '-es  an<i  ceremonies  the  individ- 
uals imitate  in  action  or  costume  the  ap()earance 
and  habits  of  their  totems.  So  also  we  can  under- 
atand  the  respect  or  reverenoe  wbkh  the  individual 
has  for  hb  totem,  the  inthnate  relation  exbtbig 
between  them,  the  fact  that  he  regards  them  as  hiH 
kin  and  calls  thcin  brothers,  and  as  far  as  pcKssible 
identifies  him.sclf  uitl-  them.  Thus  the  savage  with 
a  totem  has  his  own  human  life  and  strength  plus  t  he 
spirit-life  and  strength  of  the  animal  or  object  whose 
totem  ha  poflaenei.  For,  aa  with  the  natives  of  Brit- 


ish Oolumbia,  the  lm«  or  «qia,  i.  e.  tbe  "< 
"miyatieiy",  becomes  the  totem,  not  the  mere  outward 
form  of  the  animal  or  object.  He  either  has  this 
spirit-life  actuallv  and  habitually  comiienet rating 
and  augmenting  fiis  own  natural  powers  or  at  least 
posses-scs  the  right  to  invoke  the  spirit-life  to  the 
augmentation  of  his  natural  {>owers  m  time  of  need, 
a.  g.  Ill  Aidiaa  in  a  cunoc,  string  the  enengr  gaining 
upon  htm,  reverently  calls  upon  his  totem,  e.  g.  saw- 
bul  dude,  and  receives  such  additional  strength  that 
he  soon  escapes  his  pursuers  (Frazer,  "Totemisni  and 
Exogamy",  III,  p.  385).  In  the  former  case  the 
possession  of  the  spirit-life  is  habitual  and  can  be 
conceived  as  passing  to  his  descendants;  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  occasionally  present  and  therefore  need  not 
be  hereditary.  To  possjess  intact  this  spirit-life,  or 
at  least  to  keep  the  claim  to  its  assistance  clear  and 
unhampered,  seems  to  be  the  reason  for  the  regular 
religious  ceremonies  practised  in  regard  to  the  totem. 

Furthermore,  in  studying  the  relation  of  the  spirit- 
life  of  the  totem  to  the  natural  life  of  the  individual, 
we  can  conceive  that  the  latter  is  at  timra  more  promi- 
nent and  at  times  the  spirit-life  is  principally  con- 
sidered. In  the  former  case  the  members  of  the 
totct)jic  (Ian  are  united,  not  onlv  in  the  possession 
of  the  siiine  common  spirit-life,  but  through  ties  of 
consanguinity,  by  participation  in  a  common  human 
life.  In  the  latter  case  the  members  of  the  totem 
clan  would  not  of  necessity  be  related  to  one  another 
by  blond,  but  would  consider  themselves  relatives 
by  a  corninon  jiarticipation  in  the  spirit-life  of  the 
sjitiie  totr-rn.  Thus  we  can  umicrstaiui  wliy  some 
tribes  have  both  clan  and  individual  totems,  and 
a^n  why  some  clans  have  two  or  more  totems. 
Finally,  in  the  theory  that  the  clan  totem  is  the 
natural  development  the  individual  totem,  the  con- 
tention of  .some  ."icholars  that  the  term  totem  should 
be  reserved  to  the  clan  totem  is  of  little  moment. 
Thu.s  van  Clonncp,  i;.  15.  Tylor,  and  Lang  hold  that 
the  clan  totem  alone  deserves  the  name;  and  Frazer 
now  advocates  the  opinion  of  van  Gennep  (TotemiBm 
^  iiogamy.  III,  456). 

Hence  Totemism,  like  Fetishism  and  Shamanism, 

is  based  on  .\nimiam,  but  differs  from  them  in  the 
way  the  .spirits  are  conceived  to  enter  into  the  lives 
of  men  and  manifest  their  power.  Mi.ss  Kiii>:sley, 
however,  maintains  that  Totemism  is  based  on  the 
pantheistic  conception  of  the  univcrae,  which  she 
■ays  WM  hekl  by  the  American  Indians.  But  this 
is  not  correct.  The  Indians  always  made  a  distino* 
tion  between  the  spirit-life  of  the  totem  and  the  ordi- 
nary human  life  or  strenntli  of  men.  The  former  was 
considered  sacred,  mysterious,  mystic,  supernal uial. 
This  is  shown  by  the  terms  usetl  to  designate  the 
spirit-lifc,  e.  g.  UYiAan  of  the  Dakotas.  uniida  of  the 
Iroquois,  dokoala  of  the  Kwatiutl  Indians.  Dorsay 
says  that  an  Indian's  wakaned  is  considered  inspired 
and  as  pos,sc.«sing  supernaf  ur.d  jjower.  Thus  the 
Indian's  "rm-dicine  bag"  is  his  "mvstery  bag", 
writes  Catlin,  and  Dr.  Hoffman  tells  us  tfiat  the  young 
Algonquin  receives  from  the  Great  Mystery  the 
particular  animal  form  he  might  adopt  as  bis  guardian 
mystery,  and,  this  becomes  his  advisor,  room  tor,  and 
interoeiisor  with  the  superior  fiumidos. 

The  real  nature  of  Tnfcmisni,  therefore,  is  the 
savage  conc{>j)tion  of  a  Iwofrild  |)u\\cr  or  lifi'  or 
strength  in  the  individual,  i.  e.  his  liuiuan  life  plus  the 
spirit-liff;  of  the  totem.  But  the  measure  in  which 
tne  spirit-life  enters  into  the  human  life  of  thetotemie 
individual  varies  in  different  tribes  and  races,  giving 
rise  to  the  difficulties  experienced  by  students  of  th& 

subject  Thus  we  have  the  s|Mrit-hfe  hnldinp  a  sub- 
ordinate posirion  in  relation  to  the  human  life;  or 
the  spirit-life  so  proiniiieiii  that  the  human  life  is 
abaorlied  by  it  and  consequently  ignored  and  for- 
gotten; or  we  find  both  the  spirit  life  and  the  human 
fife  equally  reoogpised  but  at  times  in  a  confused 
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IDaiffier.  In  the  first  case  the  human  element  pre- 
dominates and  drsrrrit  i<  reckoned  by  human  gcncni- 
tion.  Miae  Fletcher  a^uiureii  uh  that  the  Umalias  do 
not  htM  descent  from  the  totem  animals;  and  Father 
Bran  MjB  the  same  is  true  of  the  natives  in  West 
Sudan.  Boas  writes  that  the  Kwatiutl  Indiabs  do 
not  consider  themselves  to  be  descendants  of  the 
totem;  they  believe  the  totem  came  from  an  ancestor 
who  had  an  adventure  with  an  uniuiul  whicli  lir  tiKjk 
as  his  totem  and  transmitted  to  his  clan;  and  that  the 
connexion  between  the  totem  and  the  clan  has  become 
■0  aiiiht  that  it  has  degenerated  into  a  erest.  The 
Tlingit  do  not  bdieve  in  descent  from  the  totem,  yet 
OOOnt  the  totem  as  their  relative  or  protector,  as  e.  g. 
Indians  of  the  Wolf  totem  implore  the  wolves:  "we 
are  your  relations,  pray  do  not  hurt  us."  Hence 
Powell's  statement,  that  the  totem  of  the  clan  is 
eonddered  to  be  the  progenitor  or  prototype  of  tho 
ohn,  is  not  univeiaaUy  true.  This  also  solves  tho 
dfiBeuUy  experienced  07  ^t-Toat,  who  says  that 
the  Totomk^in  of  British  Columbia  appears  to  differ 
in  imjxirlant  and  characteristic  features  from  the 
.Totemisra  of  peoples  elsewhere. 

In  the  second  ca^,  where  the  epirit-life  is  considered 
as  absorbing  the  human  life,  the  fact  of  hwnan  genei^ 
ation  in  ignand  and  forgotten.  Thus,  e.  g.  anong 
the  Aranies  hnman  paternity  u  onknown.  They 
balisve  that  conception  is  the  entrance  of  the  spirit 
of  an  ancestor  into  the  body  of  a  woman,  and  thus 
every  child  bom  is  the  reincarnation  of  an  animal  or 
plant  ancestor.  In  the  olden  times  the  toteraic 
■nosstors  were  families  or  nvups  of  families  who  lived 
ia  MMne  definite  part  of  tne  tribal  territory.  Somo 
frould  be  swann,  othen  dogs,  kangaroos,  snakes,  ete. 
They  carried  with^them  sacred  stones  calle«l  churingn, 
i.  e.  soul  or  spMt-Iife.  Upon  death  the  sjnrit-iifo 
would  remain  m  the  churinga  and  would  haunt  the 
place  where  these  were.  In  the  course  of  time  all  the 
camping-plaoes,  water-holes,  larce  rocks,  springs, 
hilik  ttcML  etCf  would  be  thronged  with  spirits  of  all 
Unw.  Tne  exact  locality  of  tnMe  aneestral  spots, 
with  the  spocirtc  kind  of  spirits  dwelling  there,  wsus 
known  from  oral  tradition.  In  virtue  of  the  8j>irit- 
lifc,  thisi-  sj)ots  wer(>  considorfxl  jis  relate<l  to  nnc 
another  in  the  same  way  that  human  beings  are 
rebted,  e.  g.  a  soakage  may  be  the  mother's  brother 
of  ft  certain  hill,  a  roek  may  be  the  father  of  »  partieo- 
larsand^iin,  atreemaybethebrotherof  aaaMHwle, 
etc.  If  in  pa-sping  a  particular  spot  a  woman  feels 
the  quickciiiiig  f>f  the  child,  .she  ascribes  it  to  the  fact 
tliat  an  uiiccsiral  spirit  of  iliat  spot  has  at  that 
moment  entennl  her  Ixnly.  The  object,  c.  g.  stone, 
nieee  of  wood,  etc.,  that  met  her  eye  at  that  moment 
Is  carefully  taken  as  the  churinga  of  the  child  and 
placed  in  the  secret  store-bouse  of  the  trflM*  kept  for 
that  purpc'se.  Thti.s  the  totem  of  the  child  will  be 
the  totem  of  tlie  h\k>{  whence  the  diuringa  was  taken. 
Hence  there  could  be  children  of  tiw  Saaie  psnnte  all 
possessing  different  totems. 

In  the  third  case,  where  both  the  spirit-life  of  the 
totem  and  the  human  life  of  the  individual  are  reoo^ 
nised  but  in  a  confused  manner,  we  find  the  e«p1an»> 
tion  of  another  class  of  beliefs  and  mytlis  which  have 
gathered  around  Totemism.  Thus  we  can  understand 
now  the  North  .Aiiifriran  Inrlian.i,  in  explanation  of 
their  origin,  can  neglect  the  human  so  that  in  the 
remote  past  it  is  lost  in  the  animal.  Thus  Indians  of 
tlie  Won  totem  asy  they  mn  descended  from  wolves, 
of  the  Crane  totem  from  cranes,  of  the  Turtle  totem 
from  turtles,  etc.  80  too  we  can  see  how  they  wf  re 
le<i  to  believe  that  their  ancestors  were  monstrosities 
en(ii)wc<i  witti  puperliunian  jxiwers,  e.  ^.  Salish  tribes, 
or  were  transformed  human  or  senu-human,  e.  fL 
Unbunna  or  creatures  r»»*«fcW  of  both  human  ami 
animal  natuiee  with  power  01 transforming  them- 
selves into  animal  or  Iramaa  diapea  at  wSU,  e.  g. 
Northern  Auetmliantrfbes,  or  4 ' 


selves,  e.  g.  Iroquois  (Hesitt,  "Iroquois  Cofimology" 
in  "'2l8t  Am.  Rep.  of  Bur.  of  Ethnol.",  Wa^lungton, 
1904,  p.  219).  On  this  hypothesis  we  can  grasp  the 
myths  of  mixed  generation  so  universal  among totsmio 
peonies  and  see  alao  why  tlie  "ftikihi,  in  veMmtias 
theldller-whale,  blend  in  their bdieftbe  actual  an^2 
and  the  demon  Skana  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  it- 

IV.  Pku."*o.nal  Totem,  i.  e.  maniUtu  of  Algon- 
(juiiis,  tu  kiriajefc  of  Tlingit,  augnd  of  Torres  Straits, 
sulia  of  Hriti.sh  Columbia,  bunjan  of  south-east  AuB^- 
tralia,  uri  of  north-east  Australia,  ou&arrs  of  Went 
Australia,  alai  and  famamii  of  Mehaerin,  nifmmg 
of  Benno,  nagual  of  South  Amefica>  tamtmima  oi 
Twana  Indians,  is  not  hereditan,*;  it  is  acquired  bjf 
tlie  individual  and  it  is  his  own  personfd  property^ 
whereas  the  clan  totem  is  consnicrcd  ili<-  [mssesaian 
of  the  clan.    It  is  obtained  either  accidentally,  a* 
when  a  savage  believes  that  he  owes  his  life  to  an 
animal  which  lie  immediate  takea  aa  hie  toten;  or 
bestowed  at  birth,  e.  g.  in  Central  America  by  the 
parents  casting  a  horoscope;  or  bestowed  f)n  the  youth 
by  old  wi.ie  men,  e.  g.  Sioux;  or  regularly  at  the  pu- 
berty crremonics.  On  reaching  this  age  the  young 
Indian  goes  oil  alone  to  the  forest  ana  wanders  for 
days  without  food  except  roots,  etc.   After  a  time 
vma  aah^  be  sees  in  »  dream  the  animal  whidi  ia 
to  be  his  guardian.  It  or  its  tipMi  comes  to  him. 
Ever  after  he  wears  on  his  person  the  object  se*  n.  or 
some  jKirtion  of  it,  which  is  known  as  his  nie<ii<  nie. 
Catliii  (It  MTibcs  this  in  detail.    The  Saiitih  word  .\uli<i, 
from  ulia,  i.  e.  to  dream,  indicates  the  ordinarv 
method  by  which  it  is  obtained.  Boas  aays  that  with 
the  Kwatiutl  Indians  the  personal  totem  must  be 
adeeted  from  the  totems  of  the  dan,  hence  the  num- 
ber is  limited. 

V.  Religiot-s  Aspect. — Totemism  has  l>oth  a 
ri-lipiuu.s  anil  a  sncial  asj)c<-t.  These  jusixi-ts  \ary; 
thus  with  the  interior  .\ustralian  tribes  the  religioua 
aspect  is  predominant;  with  the  coastal  tribes  tho 
social  aipeet  ptevaih.  Lord  Avebury  and  Spencer 
hold  that  iMtsnfam  began  as  a  social  system  only, 
and  that  the  fuperptitious  regard  for  the  totem  is  an 
aftergrowth.  A.  I-ang,  failing  to  gnu^p  the  n  iigious 
meaning  of  the  totem,  has  hcljM-d  to  j)<)pularize  this 
view.  IVlcLonnan  and  Robertson  Hmith  teach  that 
the  religious  reverence  for  the  toten  was  original. 
Father  Morioe  says  that  Totemism  among  the  Dtote 
Is  enentially  ana  exclusively  connected  with  their 
religious  system.  Investigation  into  the  nature  of 
Totemism  showH  this  to  he  the  line  opinion.  Durk- 
li(  irii  holds  the  totem  to  be  a  goil.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  respect  paid  to  the  totem  is  Uke  that  given  to 
relatives  or  brothen;  it  Is  his  friend  and  hel{H>r.  not 
his  stmenor.  Fnmt  isgni  Totemism  has  done  little 
to  fomer  the  h^her  forms  of  religion,  and  Murillier 
does  not  admit  the  po.s,sibility  of  anv  transition  fruni 
Totemism  to  any  otlier  stage  of  rcligiou.s  evolution. 
McCiee  quotes  Darsey,  that  among  the  Sioux  totems 
were  reverenced  rather  than  worshipped.  Frazcr  at 
first  maintained  the  religious  aspect  of  Totemism 
("Totemism",  Edinburgh,  1887);  now  he  denim  this 
(Totemism  and  Exogamy,  1911,  TV,  6).  He  says 
tlie  key  to  the  Totfniism  of  .•\uMtraIian  natives  is 
furnished  by  the  Iniichiuniii  ceremonies;  and  as  the«« 
cen-monies,  peculiar  to  each  totem  group,  are  per- 
formed with  spells  and  enchantments  tor  the  multmli* 
cation  of  the  totem  animal,  therefore  in  its  oi^b 
Totemism  is  simply;  an  organized  and  ro-operatnre 
system  of  magic  devised  for  economic  purnofses.  The 
criticism  is  that  this  view  is  superficial  ana  unsat  i.-fac- 
tory,  that  investigations  show  the  Australian  ravage 
life  to  be  saturated  with  the  belief  in  spirits,  c.  g.  the 
eiqilanation  of  conception  and  birth,  and  that  whereas 
the  Intichiuma  ceremonies  on  the  surface  may  appeer 
to  be  for  the  multiplication  of  the  totem  animal  and 
thus  secure  a  food  supply,  yet  if  we  study  them  in  the 
bndfgroiMidcf  the  bead  mspirit^tlieirpuipoeBi 
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probably  are  the  multiplication  of  the  reincarnated 
forms  of  the  Hpirita.  W  hen,  o.  g.  the  members  of  the 
Kangaroo  clan  perform  magic  ceremonies  for  the 
multiplication  ol  KangarooH,  we  are  not  warranted 
ia  ■tating  thai  kangaroo  animala  an  in  queBtion, 
for  monSen  of  this  clan  are  also  called  Kangvooa. 
Hence  the  multiplication  of  the  human  species  may 
be  intended,  m  that  the  Kangaroo  epirits  may  be 
rt  imariinlid.  This  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
rites  having  :i  rrference  to  human  generation  per- 
formed at  tli*-  ]iuberty  or  Engwura  ceremoniee. 

Xbe  fliain  feature*  m  the  i«ugk>ua  aqiect  of  Totem* 
in  are  Aown  in  the  rites  and  oeremomes  perfonned 
with  a  view  to  Bhnw  or  to  attain  identity  with  the 
totem,  (u)  ThuH  lit  «)k'nm  totomic  festivals  the 
totem  animal  is  sacrified  and  oaten  (  vcii  by  its  own 
dan.  In  Auatralia  the  eatmg  of  the  totem  animal 
was  considered  copontial  to  the  rites  for  the  multipli- 
eatioo  <d  Uw  totem.  Hill-Tout  aaya  tliat  in  Britieh 
ColumUa  ^eae  ceremoniee  woold  last  throus^  the 
winter  and  the  i>eopIe  would  ho  prouporl  accordinp  to 
their  totems,  thus  chanfjinR  the  usual  fornj  of  tribal 
organization,  (b)  By  adoption  of  personal  naincs 
referring  to  the  appearance  or  habits  of  the  totem 
nyiim^  (c)  By  dressing  in  the  skin  or  other  parts  of 
the  totem  animal,  wearing  IuhIki  s,  masks,  eiwrt  hata 
of  the  totem,  arranging  hair,  jKiinting  face  or  bodr, 
t.'ittooing  and  mutilating  the  Ixnly  an  to  rt  semblo 
the  totem;  so  also  totems  arc  painttKl  or  carvcil  on 
weaiwnp,  canoos,  huts,  etc.  From  thi.s  cuytorn  wo 
have  the  totem  poles  decorated  with  crests  of  clan 
and  personal  totems,  and  with  red  crosses  repneent- 
ing  the  ghosts  of  th«r  vanquished  foes,  who  are  to  be 
their  slaves  in  the  other  world,  (d)  By  danoes  and 
songs  as  dramatic  j)fTformancr8  of  the  myth  relating 
to  the  acquisition  of  t  he  spirit  protector,  (e)  By  con- 
sulting totems  as  auguries,  «.  g.  tlM  Algpaqunig  and 
nativea  of  Torres  Straits. 

VL  Soctati  Aspect. — In  its  social  aspect  (a)  the 
totem  is  generally  taboo  to  the  members  of  the  clan. 
They  could  not  kill  it  or  eat  its  flesh.  An  exception 
is  in  the  solemn  totomic  ceremonies.  According  to 
traditions  the  Australians  in  earlier  times  regularly 
killed  and  ate  thoir  totom.  This  is  not  now  the  cus- 
tom. The  American  Indian  will  addn-Rs  im  ajMlog;^ 
to  his  totem  before  Idlluig  it.  The  Melancsian  is 
supposed  to  have  peculiar  soooess  in  hunting  his 
totem  animal.  Hill-Tout  eaya  the  Salish  tribes  eon- 
sidercd  the  real  sulia  to  l>e  a  spirit  or  mystery-bein^, 
though  it  might  take  the  form  of  an  animal  and  it 
could  not  be  killed  or  hurt  if  the  animal  wore  slain, 
hence  the  hunter  did  not  respect  the  life  of  the  totem; 
in  faet  he  was  considered  more  suecessful  in  hunting 
his  fulia  animals  than  other  men.  Again,  on  the 
African  Gold  Coast  a  himter  of  the  Leopard  family 
woulii  not  hesitate  to  kill  a  troublrsonir  leopard,  but 
he  would  put  oil  in  the  wounds  (Haroer  m  "Jour. 
Anlh.  In.«t.",  XXXVI). 

(b)  Among  the  Iroquois  and  the  Southern  Mewoks 
of  Gslirornia  the  tot«n  goveRW  the  ehoioe  of  partnen 
in  games,  the  placing  and  treatment  of  visitors, 

(c)  The  mam  social  feature  of  Totemism  is  shown 
in  binding  together  the  members  of  the  totem  clans. 
All  members  of  the  totem  clan  regard  one  another  aa 
kinsmen  and  brothers,  and  are  bound  to  mutual  help 
and  mtotection.  Tylor  way  wmy  Indian  looked  for 
atnd  lonnd  hospitality  in  a  hvt  where  he  saw  his  own 
totem  figured  and,  if  he  wn."*  taken  captive  in  war,  his 
clansmen  would  ransom  him  (Jour.  .Anfh.  Tnst., 
XX\'T1I).  Morpan  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
totem  bond  over  the  tribal  bond  among  the  Iroouois. 
In  the  Torres  Straits  warfare  oould  not  afTem  the 
friendship  of  the  totem^bntlmn.  Yet  Harper  myn 
tiiat  on  the  Gulf  Coast  a  man  eannot  ssfSdy  vlsft  a 
person  of  the  same  totem  belonging  to  an  unfriendly 
tribe,  nor  does  he  hesitate  to  kill  another  having  thie 
Hkoe  totcfp  «a  himseK. 


(d)  In  the  social  phase  must  be  viewed  the  eseret 
societies  so  wiMj  pievmlsttt  among  tha  JiMBmnma 

Indians. 

(ej  Ford  holds  that  in  totemic  obligations  we  are 
confronttxl  with  the  beginnings  of  authority  ("Annals 
of  American  Academy  of  I'ohtical  and  Sooial  Science", 
XXm.  Philadel^ihia,  1904).  Jevons  and  Reinadi 
teach  that  the  totem  dan  is  the  earUest  social  organi- 
zation known  in  the  evolution  of  society  (Folk  Lore, 
X).  Loret  tn-ca  in  Totemiion  the  explanation  of  the 
early  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  says  it  is  the  parent 
of  writing  (Musde  Guimet,  XIX,  1904-05).  Fraier 
says  that  it  had  an  indirect  influence  on  agriculture, 
the  domestication  of  animals  and  the  use  of  nif  tnls, 
tlmt  its  influence  on  ocononiic  ])rognss  appears  (o  he 
httle  more  than  a  shailowy  oonjiriuif,  Imt  it  liasdone 
something  for  pictorial  and  plastic art|e.  g.  in  tot(  mic 
representations  (Totemism  wd  Etalfamy, 
10-26).  Father  Bnin,  boirevcr,  mm  us  that  air 
thoo^  eertam  sodal  inistitatians  are  plaoed  onder  the 
prof  Oft  inn  of  totomir  brlicfs,  the  social  in.'ititutions 
as  a  whoh'  aro  not  based  ui>on  Totornism.  The  truth 
is  that  Totoniisni,  liko  any  othor  boliof  which  enters 
into  the  lifo  of  a  people,  has  an  influence  on  their 
culture. 

The  influence  of  Totemism  ia  shown  also  in  the 

marriage,  and  death  ceremonies.  Thm,  e.  g. 

a  rhifd  of  the  Ottawa  deer  clan  on  the  fifth  day  after 
birth  wa.H  painted  with  red  spots  or  ftritx-s  in  imitation 
(A  a  fawn;  the  Vjrido  and  ^iroom  in  the  Kolong  rod-tiog 
clan  of  Java  were  rubbed  before  marriage  with  the 
ashe-s  of  a  red-dog's  bones;  a  member  of  the  Amah* 
buffalo  clan  was  on  dying  wnipped  in  a  bufialo  robe^ 
eto. 

VII.  Exogamy. — The  relation  of  exogamv  to 
Totemism  is  a  problem  of  great  difhculfy,  and  will 
not  bo  coniplotoly  s<)l\('d  until  tho  origin  of  oxogamy 
is  definitely  estabhshed.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  custom 
prevails  in  many  tribes  that  a  man  cannot  marry  a 
woman  of  his  own  totem,  but  must  seek  a  wife  from 
another  totem  clan.  Hence  many  writers  inferred 
that  Totonii.-^m  and  exo^;amy  existed  together  as 
different  sido.H  of  the  same  mstitution.  Thus  A.  Lang 
regards  exogamy  as  the  esseiit  ial  feature  of  Totonii.sm. 
Hill-Tout  takes'  issue  with  him  maintaining  that  it  ia 
accidental  or  seeoodaiy,  that  the  possession  cf  the 
same  totem  becomes  a  bar  to  mami^  only  because 
it  marks  kinship  by  blood,  which  is  the  real  bar. 
Lang  by  totem  means  "tho  hereditary  totom  of  the 
exogamous  clan"  and  admits  that  if  wo  take  totem 
in  its  wider  extent  as  comprehending  the  ' jicrponal" 
totem,  the  "secret  society"  totem  and  the  "tribal" 
totem,  then  members  of  these  totem  groups  can  iutai^ 
marrv  (ibid.,  p.  204).  McLennan  ana  Robatson 
Smith  held  that  Totemism  is  found  generally  in  con- 
nexion with  exogamy,  but  must  be  older  than  exog- 
amy. This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Spencer  and  Gillen  among  the  Australian 
lavages.  Th^  teach  that  Totemism  is  a  primary  and 
eomgamy  a  secondary  feature,  and  give  tnditions 
proving  the  existence  of  totems  long  oefore  that  of 
exogamous  groups,  and  that  when  the  latter  did  arise, 
the  totems  were  not  affected  by  them.  Hence  tho 
exogamous  class  is  a  social  organization  totally  differ- 
ent in  origin  and  nature  from  the  totemic  dian,  and 
not  a  mere  extension  of  it,  although  they  have  crossed 
and  blended  in  many  places.  Again  Totemism  and 
exogamy  are  found  existing  separately.  Father  Brun 
says  the  totemic  clans  of  the  Sudan  are  not  exoga- 
mous. Dr.  Rivers  poin's  out  that  the  natives  of 
Banks  Islands  have  pure  Totemism  and  pure  exogamy 
existing  side  by  side  without  inllMneing  each  other. 

Different  theories  have  been  pwposed  to  account 
for  the  or^rfn  of  exogamy.  Westwrnsarlc  says  it  arose 
in  the  aversion  to  marriage  between  blood  relatives 
or  near  kin,  i.  e.  in  horror  of  incest.    Thifi  is  very  prob- 

tUfy  tht  trw  tffhtf*ro«  MftfPPitT*  hurida  thai  «nf> 
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amy  was  due  oriRinally  to  BCarcity  of  wompn,  which 
obhged  men  to  w(»k  wivoH  from  other  groups,  i.  e. 
marriuge  hy  ^{jture,  and  this  in  timo  grcnv  into  a 
custom.  Durklieim  derives  exogamy  from  Totem- 
iam,  and  says  it  arose  from  a  religious  respect  for  the 
blood  of  a  totemic  clan,  for  the  clan  totem  is  a  god  and 
18  especially  in  the  hlocxi.  Morgan  and  Hewitt  main- 
tain t  hat  exogamy  was  introduced  to  prevent  marriage 
between  blood  relations:  especially  between  brother 
and  sister,  which  had  been  common  in  a  previous 
state  of  promiscuity.  Frazer  says  this  is  the  true 
■olution,  that  it  reieJiy  introduced  group  marriage, 
whidi  is  an  advance  to  monogamy,  and  that  the  most 
complete  record  of  thi.'«  is  the  classificatorj'  system  of 
relationship.  LanR,  however,  denies  there  is  any 
group  marriage,  aiul  says  tlic  so-called  grouj)  lUMrria^e 
uonly  trib<vregulale<i  Hcenee.  Hill-Tout  writes  that 
engamous  rules  arose  for  political  reasons  by  mar- 
riage treaties  between  the  groupe.  Darwin  denies 
primitive  promiseuoos  intercourse,  and  says  exogamy 
arose  from  the  strongest  m:ih  driving  (he  other  mnlrs 
out  of  the  group.  This  Ls  also  the  opinion  of  Lang, 
Atkinson,  and  Lctoumcau. 

Jfruil  Rrinliim;  r^l.  THWAtTr.8  (73  voln.,  Cleveland.  18()&- 
HHJl);  apEVcEH  AND  GiLLCN,  .V(i/ir»-  Trihe.i  of  (  rut.  Auttralia 
(LoodoD,  IHBO);  loKM,  Sorthem  Tnhet  of  Vent.  Auttralta  (Loa- 
aam,  IMMh  Boia,  Social  OrganimUian  md  Stent  SceUHtt  ^  Ih* 
iCmmug  MIUM  IB  Rrpt-  of  Hi*  U.  S.  MiImmI  Mweum  for  IS0B 
(WMhiastoO,  1897);  Frazer.  Tolemism  and  Bxogam'i  a.i>mlnn, 
1910):  Lamo,  S«crti  of  the  ToUm  (I.ondon,  1905):  Ii>i  m.  Tt^irm- 
wm  in  Enrycl.  Britannim  (11th  ctlition);  Idem  in  l.are, 
XIII  i  l'.'ii^  ;  Mi  Gki;.  Stoux  Indiam  in  I  'ltK  Ann.  H<)»'rl  of  Ihe 
But.  of  HthnuUmy  (Waahingtoo,  1897);  Mattbews  in  Amrrican 
AmH^fiarian.  XXVIII.  U.  140;  FMBND-PnKUU  in  Jour,  of 
AtMtU  So€.  of  Bengat,  uXXnt,  p.  3,  n.  3,  p.  39;  Cook  in  JewUh 
Quart.  Rn.  (April,  1908):  Hili^Tout  in  Royal  Sw.  of  Canada, 
1901,   vol.  VII;  MBinUM  in  .4m«T.  Anthropologift.  new  wr, 

X  0908):  DE  Marfan  in  AnlKroi»>s.  II  (UJOTi;  Bkcn.  ifetV/..  V 
(1910);  I.KVr  in  Hrt.  Jeji  flwio  juitet,  XI.V  ri!+0:;i;  T<ivta1V  in 
Rn.  'It  I'hiM.  lit*  rtligiont  (Pari.^,  190H);  HaRTLand  in  Polk  Lore, 

XI  (1900):  JKTOin.  tMrf..  X  (1809);  Ccoo.  Lei.  d*  la  lofvna 
aluonquint  (Montn>al,  ISSS);  Howrrr.  Satire  Tribee  of  South- 
Sati  Autlralia  (I.ondon.  IWM);  Fi.trrfHrn  avd  La  Flbschb  in 
t7th  Ann.  Rrjurrt  nf  the  hur.  of  ElhnMngy  (WnKhinRton,  IfllO; 
DOBSAr  in  i:-lh  Ann.  Rrjfjrt  nf  Bur.  nf  Eth.  ( \V'ihl,i:iifton,  ls'17); 
Idem  in  iril  .Irpi.  lirp.irl  „f  Hur.  nf  Klh.  ( \V  i-liiiiv:)' ill.  IH^li; 
Ittm  in  lllh  .\nn.  Rrport  of  Bur.  of  Eth.  (Washington,  IMU); 
SwAinoif  in  ^tOA  Ann.  Report  of  the  Bur,  of  BUk.  (WMhinxton, 
19M);  MoRicK  in  Trane.  «/ M«  Cana/fMn  7im(.,  tV  (1899-03); 
Idem  in  Ann.  Arah«f.  Jhwaff  iSOS  (Toronto):  Rjooa.  Dakota' 
Rnglieh  Dielionarp  (WiMUIRtoB.  1900):  Catun,  l^tirt  and 
A*a/c»  on  Ihe  Manneri,  Cuntnvti  and  Comiitiim  of  Ihr  .V.  Amrr. 
Inilmm  ( lx)ntlon.  ISH);  }{()rrM\M  in  H(h  .inn.  Hfiwrt  of  the 
Bur.  of  Eth.  (Wsshinsion,  I8<>C);  MonicBj//i>i<.  of  the  Sorthem 
Inttiior  of  Brit.  Columbia  (London.  1007);  HmcToOT,  Mb 
Mmik  America  (London,  1007). 

John  T.  Xhaacouu 

Totonac  Indians,  one  of  the  .smullcr  cultured 
nations  of  ancient  Mexico,  occupying  at  the  time  of 
thA  Spaaiah  conquest  the  coast  province  of  Totoni- 
capan,  oonqwehending  all  except  the  northern  border 
of  the  present  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  together  with  the 
Zacatlan  district  in  Puebla.  Within  this  terrifor>' 
thev  had  some  fifty  town.s,  with  a  total  population  of 
perhai)s  a  qiuirter  of  a  million.  Their  capital,  Cem- 
poala,  about  five  miles  inland  from  the  present  city  of 
Vera  CruS|  had  a  population  of  about  25,(X)0.  In 
spite  of  wars,  epidemics,  and  oppreaaions  tbqr  still 
number  about  100,(XK). 

•nie  Totonac  were  the  first  natives  whom  Cort6s 
met  on  landing  in  Mexico  in  1519.    According  to 
their  own  traditions,  they  had  come  from  the  north- 
west nearly  eight  centuries  earlien  and  had  main- 
tained an  indeiiendent  kingdom—oc  which  the  names 
of  the  successive  kings  are  on  record — until  sub- 
jugated by  the  Astec  only  about  twenty-five  years 
beiore  the  :Lrriv:il  of  tlie  Spaniards.    Being  compelled 
by  their  conqui  ror^  tn  the  payment  of  a  heavy  tribute 
and  to  other  exact  i()ns.  including  the  frequent  seizure 
of  their  people  for  slaves  or  for  sacrifice  in  the  bloody 
^       Altec  rites,  they  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  their  king, 
1         Chicomacatf,  eagerly  welcomed  C'ortr<<  :\r>r]  prniiiised 
^^^^  support  of  his  fifty  thousand  warriors  against 


Encouraged  by  Cortes,  King  Chicomacatt  as- 
sert ed  his  independence  by  seizing  I  hi  Mt  xiciin  tax- 
gatherers  then  in  his  country,  but  wm*  restrained 
Ijy  the  Spanish  commander  from  sacrificing  them  to 
the  idols.  They  gave  willing  help  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  the  city  of  (V^Ua  Rica  de  la)  Vera 
Cnu,  which  Cort^  made  his  starting  point  for  the 
advance  upon  the  Mexican  capital.  As  a  final  teot 
of  their  friendship  and  obedience,  Cort<f'9  conuii;indi-d 
the  destruction  of  the  wooden  images  of  the  gr»ds  in 
the  great  pyramid  temple  of  Cc'mpoala,  where  evt-ry 
day  human  victims  were  sacrificed,  their  hearts  being 
torn  out  and  placed  upon  the  altars  of  the  gtxls,  the 
blood  sprinkled  upon  the  idols  and  the  walLs  of  the 
temple,  and  the  dismemlx'rcd  limbs  borne  away  to  be 
scr\ed  up  ill  ii  c-aiiiiibal  feast.  Ni  »r  w  ii  hst  undiiin  tlic 
protest  of  the  king  and  the  fierce  f)pp<»sition  of  the 

Giesta  and  their  retainers,  the  order  was  carried  oot 
'  a  detachment  of  Spanish  soldiers.  The  idols  wen 
tfirowa  down  to  the  foot  of  the  temple  and  homed. 
According  to  Bancroft  fsee  bihl  ).  vvhon  their  pagan 
temple  was  cleansed  Oliiieilo  preiuhfHl  the  Christian 
Faitn  and  (•el(l)ratcd  Mas.s  before  the  a.-.s. mblr-d 
natives.  The  contrast  between  the  simple  In^auty 
of  this  inijjressive  ccremoDy  and  their  own  bUnxly 
wordiip  made  a  deep  impreaaion  on  the  minds  of  the 
natives,  and  at  the  ooocliMon  thoae  dcaarcd  w«re 
baptized.  So  Qujatiaiiity  adiieved  its  first  vietcHy 

in  Mexico. 

In  the  subsequent  events,  culminating  in  the  taking 
of  the  city  of  Mexico  and  the  do^vnfall  of  the  .\7fec 
empire,  the  Totonac  took  active  part  with  the  Tl.ns- 
calans  as  allies  of  the  Spaniards,  nving  ready  alle- 
giance alike  to  the  new  rulers  anoT  the  new  religion. 
In  l.i2(i  their  territory  of  Vera  Crua  was  combined 
with  Tlascal:!,  Tab:isco,  and  Yucatan  into  a  bishopric 
with  s<>at  at  Tlascala  under  Bishop  .Jidiaiin  (".arecs, 
Dominican  (d.  1542).  The  work  of  Christianizing 
waa  given  over  chiefly  to  the  Dominicans,  who  had 
oonvents  at  Vera  Grus,  Puebla,  and  Goaxaeoalco. 
and  who  ted  the  fight  against  Indian  slavery-  (see 
C.\sAS,  Baiit()I,om<;  oe  i. \s).  Fntnciscans,  Angus- 
tini.ans,  and  other  orders  were  als<i  represt^ntod  in 
the  Indian  work.  The  .lesuils  in  the  diocese  confined 
their  attention  to  whites  and  negroes.  In  1575-77 
the  Totonac,  in  coaunQn  with  all  the  other  tribea  of 
Southern  Mexico,  were  ravaged  by  the  mysterioos 
mattahithua&  epidemic,  estimated  to  have  ae^^troyed 
two  millions  of  the  native  race.  About  tlic  ye;ir 
lt>(K),  in  accordance  with  a  viceregal  .scheme  of  con- 
centration, the  entire  population  of  Cempoala  waa 
removfnl  to  a  new  site,  ana  the  ancient  capital  thcnce> 
forth  sank  to  the  level  of  a  village. 

The  modem  Tbtonac  of  Puebla  and  Vera  Cruz  arc 
industrious  farmers,  their  chief  crop  being  sugar 
cane,  fri»in  which  they  manufacture  sugar  in  tluir 
own  mills.  They  are  also  exiiert  fishermen.  Their 
houses  :ire  of  jx»Ie  framework  plastered  with  clay 
on  the  outside  and  thatched  with  grass.  They  wear 
cotton  garments  of  native  pattern  and  weaving. 
They  are  much  given  to  dances  and  festivals,  both 
church  festivals  and  their  own,  particularlv  the  C<->s- 
tumbre,  an  interesting  survival  of  an  ol<l  .>^.i<rifir.d 
rite  in  which  seetls  and  portions  of  earth  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  fowls  killed  for  the  occasion  are 
distributed  to  the  various  fields.  Aside  from  thia 
and  some  other  folklore  cuatoms,  they  are  aH 
Catholics,  apd  otron^  attad^  to  their  reUgioua 

teachers. 

The  Totonac  langungi  ,  although  con.^id-  rfd  by  .*^aha- 
gun  and  dh-ozeo  y  Berra  to  he  connectetl  with  that  of 
their  next  neighbours,  the  IIu.'i.«tec,  of  Mayan  stock, 
ia  held  by  Bnnton  to  be  of  indeDendent  aiock»  but 
with  conaiderabtebomiwinpB  from  nuaster  and  Aitec. 
It  is  spoken  in  four  principal  di.ilects  and  hi'^ks  th*» 
sound  of  r.     Df  the  published  works  in  the  language 

the  moat  imiKiKtMtt  are  the  '*Azte  7  Voealralaito  de 
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la  lengua  totonaca"  and  the  "Gramatica  et  Lexicon 
I^ingua;  Mexicans,  TotonaqutP  et  Iluasttcip"  (the 
latter  printed  in  Niexico,  1560)  by  the  Franciscan 
mi8sionar>',  Fr.  Andres  dc  Olmos  (d.  1571),  noted  for 
his  mastery  of  several  of  tJie  native  languages.  An 
"Art(!"  or  manual  by  Fr.  Francisco  Doniin^uez  was 
published  in  Puebla,  1752,  and  a  catechism  and 
<»xt ended  vocabularies  in  two  dialects  by  the  same 
author  shortly  afterward,  with  a  reprint  in  Puebla, 
1837.  Plmentel  gives  a  sketch  of  the  language  in 
his  "Cuadro  Descriptivo",  I  (Mexico,  1802-05; 
1874-75).  Much  manu.Hcrint  material,  linguistic  and 
religious,  remains  unpuhli.shed. 

BANtBOfT,  Xaliff  Ram  of  thr  Pacific  Siattt  fSnn  Francisco. 
1882):  Idi;m.  Ht*t.  of  Mexico  (San  Franrinco.  ISSft  Sh);  Brj.nton, 
Ammcan  Rart  (New  York.  1891);  Piluko,  Froofthtftt  of  a  Uihl. 
of  the  Ijinut.  of  the  North.  Am.  Indt.  (Bur.  Am.  Elhnuluo-. 
Waahiuictun.  1S.S5);  I*Rr.i«c«TT.  Ihtt.  Conquttt  of  Mexico  (New 
York  anci  London,  1M3) ;  .SaHacii  n-,  Hxttona  (jeneral  de  Suera 
E*pa^  (.Vlrxico,  182ti);  StaHR.  Ethnugraphy  of  Southern  Mexico 
in  pTocrtilinvt  of  the  Darmpvrt  Academy  of  Scxencet,  VIII  (Daven- 
port, lUOl). 

jAJdES  MOONET 

Touchet,  George  Anselm,  b.  at  Stalbridge.  Dor- 
set; (I.  alxmt  1689.  He  was  second  son  of  NIer\'yTi, 
twelfth  Lord  Audley,  .second  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  and 
a  man  of  profligate  life;  his  first  wife  was  Klizabcih 
Barnham.  He  was  proiessed  as  a  Benedictine  at  St. 
Gregor)''8,  Douai,  22  Nov.,  1643,  taking  the  name 
An.srlm  in  religion.  Heing  .sent  on  the  mission  in  the 
Bouth  of  England,  he  w:i.s  finally  ai)p<)intp<l  chaplain 
to  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza  in  1071.  In  that 
capacity  he  lived  at  Somerset  House  till  1675,  when 
he  was  banished.  Dfjdd  states  that  he  was  expressly 
excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  Earldom  of  Cjistle- 
haven  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  in  1678  con- 
firmed the  earldom  to  hi*!  elder  brother  James.  While 
living  in  lyindon  ho  published  a  book  called  "Histor- 
iciil  Collect iniLs  out  of  several  grave  Pnitestant  His- 
torians «)ncerning  the  Change-s  in  religion,  and  the 
strange  confu.sions  following,  etc."  (1674;  2nd  ed., 
1686),  and  in  1680  he  issucfl  "The  Secret  Paths  of 
Di  vine  I>ove",  translated  by  him  from  the  French  of 
Con-'tantine  Barbiison. 

DoOD,  Church  History,  III  (Brus!*!'!*  rere  WolvprhArnptOD, 
1737-1742);  Kihk,  Biooraphien  of  Enalith  Catholic*  CI>od<Jod. 
1900);  OuvBH.  CollertionM  (I-»n<lon,  IH37);  Weldox,  Chronolog- 
ieat  Solet  (Ix)n<lon,  ISHl);  Snow,  Seerology  of  the  Englinh  Bene- 
dittinet  (I»ndon,  1K»3);  CoopBM  in  Diet.  Sat.  Biou.:  GlLLOw. 
BiU.  Diet.  Eng.  Cath. 

Edwin  BtrRTON. 
Toul.   See  Nancy,  Diocese  of. 
Toulon.   See  FrIiub,  Diocese  of. 

Toulouse,  Archdioce.he  of  (Toix)8EN8I8),  in- 
clmlcs  the  Dcii.trtmcnt  of  Haute-Garonne.  As  re- 
established by  the  Concordat  of  1802  it  included  the 
Departments  of  Haute-Garonne  and  Arii^ge,  at  which 
time  the  archbishop  joineil  to  his  own  the  title  of 
Auch,  juristliction  over  Auch  being  given  to  the  Dio- 
cese of  Agen.  also  the  title  of  Narbonne,  an  archdio- 
cese over  which  juri.sdiction  went  by  the  Concordat  to 
the  Diocese  of  Carcas.sonne,  and  the  title  of  Albi.  over 
which,  though  formerly  an  archdiocese,  jiirisdiction 
went  by  the  Concfirdaf  to  the  See  of  Montpellier.  In 
consequence  of  the  creation  of  the  .Archdioceses  of 
Auch  and  Albi  under  the  Pesforation,  the  Arch- 
bish«»p  of  Toulou.se  only  styled  himself  Archbishop  of 
Toulou.sc  and  Narbonne,  and  when  the  Diocese  of 
Pamiers  was  created  the  limits  of  the  Archdiocese 
were  restrict eil  to  the  Department  of  Haute-f laronne. 
As  thus  marke<l  off  by  the  Bull  "Patema;  Caritatis", 
July,  1S22,  the  Archdiocese  of  Toulouse  includes  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  ancient  Dioceses  of  Toulouse, 
Rieux.  and  Comminges,  and  a  few  small  portions  of 
the  ancient  Dioceses  of  Montauban,  Lavaur,  St- 
Papoul.  Mire|)oix,  and  I^ombez. 

I.  Diocese  of  Toulocse. — Toulouse,  chief  town 


of  the  Tectosagi,  at  the  end  of  the  second  century 
B.  c.  tried  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Rome  during  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri,  but  at  the  beginning  of  the 
empire  it  was  a  prosperous  Roman  citntaa  with  famous 
schools  in  which  the  three  brothers  of  the  Emi)eror 
Constantine  were?  pupils.  In  the  fourth  century  it 
was  reckoned  the  fifteenth  town  in  importance  in  the 
empire.  In  413  it  was  t.iken  by  .A.stulph,  the  Goth, 
ann  in  419  under  Wallia  it  became  the  capital  «>f  the 
Visigothic  Kingdom.  In  508  after  conquest  by  Clovis 
it  became  Prankish.    Legends  of  more  or  less  recent 
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date  claim  that  it  was  evangelized  by  St.  Martial  (see 
Limoges,  Diocese  of),  but  as  far  as  historical  evi- 
dence goes  the  .see  seems  to  have  bwn  foundeil  by  St. 
Satuminus  (Sernin)  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  "Pjvssio  Sancti  Satumini"  corroborates 
this  date  as  that  of  his  incuml)ency  and  martyrdom. 
Subse(]uent  tradition  claims  that  he  was  a  I'isciple  of 
St.  Peter.  St.  Pa;)oul  (see  Carcassonne,  Diocese 
of)  was  his  c«)mpanion  and  like  him  a  martyr.  The 
name  of  St.  Honoratus,  giv»'n  in  .sf)me  li-sts  as  St. 
Saturninus's  .successor,  sci-ms  to  have  crept  in  through 
error  from  the  fabulous  legend  of  St.  Firmiuus  of 
Amiens  and,  according  to  Mgr  Duchesne,  ought  to  be 
omitted.  Among  the  bishofKs  of  Toulouse  may  be 
mentioned:  Rhmhrnius  (.3.50-58),  exiled  by  Constan- 
tius  to  Phr>'gia  becau.«e  of  his  efforts  against  Ariani.sni 
at  the  Council  of  IVziers  in  '.i';G;  St.  Hilary,  whom 
Siome  historians  place  l>cfore  Rhi>danius,  but  who  is 
placed  after  him  by  Mgr  Duchesne;  St.  Sylvius  (360- 
400);  St.  F.xupcrius  (c.  400),  who  drove  from  his  dio- 
cese in  405  the  heretic  Vigilant  ins,  saved  Toulouse 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Vandals,  and  was  the  friend  of 
St.  Jen»me;  St.  Germerius  (Germier),  wh»>sc  episco- 
pate (c.  .541)  is  questioned  by  Mgr  Duchesne;  Mag- 
nulphus  (c.  .5851.  exiled  by  King  (Jomlebaud;  St. 
Erembert  ((>57),  a  monk  of  Fontcnelle  who  returned 
to  his  monjisterv  to  die. 

From  being  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Aquitaine, 
fn)m  (>31,  T*>ulouse  became  in  778  the  capital  of  the 
County  of  Toulou.se  created  by  Charlemagne,  and 
which  in  the  tenth  centur\'  was  one  of  the  main  fiefs 
of  the  crown.    Raymond  IV,  Count  of  Toulouse^ 
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known  as  Raymond  de  Saint  Gilles  (1042-1105),  was 
ooft  of  the  kiidBra  of  the  First  Qruaade.  Conoerninx 
the  leaninn  of  Raymond  VI  and  Rajnnond  VIl, 

Omtits  of  Toulouse,  towrirds  the  AlhiRonsian  heresy, 
ami  roiiiortiiug  the  death  of  Simon  of  Montfort  in 
12  is  under  the  walls  of  Toulouse,  sec  Albioenses. 
At  thi.s  time  Toulouse  hatl  Jis  bishop  Fulk  of  Marseilles 
(1206-31),  who  fought  iigainst  Ilaymond  VI  and  pro- 
tected the  Friars-Preachers  in  their  early  days.  The 
mairiaKc  (1249)  of  Jeanne,  dauithter  of  Raymond  VII, 
with  Alphonsii  de  Poitiers,  brotlu  r  of  King  Jjouis  IX, 
led  to  tne  uiutinR  in  1271  of  the  County  of  Toulouse 
to  the  Crown  of  France,  and  Toulouse  became  the 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Languedoc.  The  See  of 
Toulouse  was  for  a  t  inu;  made  illuMtrious  by  St.  Louis 
(1296-97),  son  of  Charles  II,  King  of  Naples  and  the 
Two  Sicihes,  and  of  Mar>',  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Blingar>':  he  wjis  nephew  of  St.  Elizabeth  of  Ilun- 
sary  and  grand-nenhew  of  St.  Ix)ui«  King  of  France. 
Louis  had  resigned  to  his  brother  Robert  all  rights 
over  the  Kingmim  of  Na|)lc8,  and  had  accepted  from 
Boniface  VIII  the  S(>e  of  Toulottse  after  donning  the 
habit  of  St.  Franci.'^.  His  successor  was  Peter  de  la 
Chapetle  Taillcfer  (129&-1312)  who  was  created  car- 
dinal in  130.').  To  this  epoch  belongs  a  vcr>'  impor- 
tant change  that  t<x>k  pl.are  in  the  history  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Toulouse.  It  tierreiused  in  size  but  increased 
in  dignity.  Before  12t).i  the  Dioce«!  of  Toulouse  was 
very  extensive.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Bi.Hhf)p  Fulk  had  wished  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion to  divide  it  into  several  dioceses.    In  1295  a 

{Mirtion  of  ti  rritorv  w:ls  rut  off  by  Boniface  VIII  to 
orm  the  Dioce.sc  of  I'amiers.  Then  in  1319  John 
XXII  cut  off  the  Dioee.se  of  Toulouse  from  the  metro- 
politan church  of  Nar bonne  and  made  it  a  metro* 
politan  with  the  Sees  of  Montauban,  Saint-Papoul, 
Rieux,  and  liombez  as  suffragans;  a  Uttle  later  Lavaur 
and  MlrcjXiix  also  became  .suffragan.**  of  Toulouse. 
The  majorit  y  of  t  hese  sees  were  composetl  of  territory 
cut  off  from  the  ancient  See  of  Toulouse  itself. 

John  XXII  offered  the  See  of  Riex  in  Provence  to 
Oaillard  de  Preyssoc,  Bishop  of  Toulouse  since  1305, 
whom  he  suspected  of  having  conspired  against  him 
with  Hugues  Ciraud.  Bishon  of  Cahors.  Oaillard 
refu.''e(l  the  offer,  and  retired  to  Avignon  where  he 
died  in  1327.  The  first  areh!)K--hop  was  Haytnond  de 
Comminges,  Bishop  of  Maguelonne  from  1300,  who, 
when  created  cardinal  in  1327,  abandoned  the  Sec  of 
TouhMUMi  and  went  to  Avignon  where  he  died  in  1348. 
He  left  a  book  on  the  "Passion  of  the  Saviour", 
and  some  "Sermons  for  Festival  Days".  Among  his 
eucee.s.sor3  were:  the  Dominican  W  lUiam  de  Laudun 
(1327-45),  previously  Hi'<hop  of  Vieutie;  Haynioml  de 
Canilh.ic  (1345-50),  cardinal  in  1350;  Cardinal 
Francis  de  Gozi6  (1391-92);  Bernard  du  Rosier 
(1451-74),  aathM:  o<  two  troattaBa  tm  the  temporal 
power  of  the  pope  and  on  the  Itbertar  of  the  Chureh. 
and  who  founde<l  at  Toulou.se  the  '*OoQ^e  de  Foix'* 
for  the  .'^upport  of  twenty-five  {xK>r  scholars,  where  he 
0(rtl©Cti-<I  one  of  the  first  liljranes  of  the  pciiiHi;  John 
of  Orleans  (1503-33),  cardinal  in  1.'».33.  Protestantism 
entered  Toulou.se  in  l.'»32  tlirough  for.  i;;n  students. 
As  early  as  1563  the  Catholics  of  Toulouse  fouiidetl  a 
ie.ngue  t<»  uphold  the  prerogatives  of  Catholicism,  pro- 
tected by  the  Parleinent  but  jeopardize*!  by  certain 
Protectant  town-councillors.  From  1586  to  1.595  the 
Lejigue  party  under  Montmorency,  Govenior  of  Uin- 
Kuedoc,  and  the  Duke  de  Joveuse  held  control  in  Tou- 
k>use.  The  rule  of  Henry  IV  was  definitively  recog- 
nized there  in  1596.  Diuing  thia  period  of  i«li|poua 
unrcx't  TouloiLHe  had  many  notable  arehbiabope: 
Gabriel  de  (ir.iniont  fl.').33-3l),  cardinal  in  15:iO; 
Odet  de  Chatillon.  Cardinal  -ie  Coligny  (1.534-.'>0\ 
who  became  a  Calvinisi.  luarried  in  1.504,  and  died 
in  1571;  Anthony  Sanguin  (1550-59),  Cardinal  de 
Meudon  in  1.539;  Georges  d'Arroagnac  (1562-77), 
oaidinal  in  1544;  EranQOts  de  Joyeuae  (1584-1005), 
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cardinal  in  1583  and  who  conducted  the  ttcgotiatioan 
between  Henry  IV  and  the  Holy  See. 
Among  subsequent  arehbidiopa  we  may  mention; 

l/oui.s  de  Nogaret  (1014-27'.  Cardinal  de  I^iv.ilette 
in  1G21,  but  who  never  rereivinl  ordiTs  and  fn)m  l«)o5 
to  1637  led  part  (jf  the  French  Iroopji  in  the  Thirty 
Years  War;  Charles  de  Montchal  (162H-51),  who  m 
1635  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Uolv  See,  against  the 
oninion  of  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  of  Clergy,  that 
the  marriages  of  princes  of  the  blood  contracted  with- 
out royal  consent  were  not  null;  Piem-  de  Marca 
(1652-62),  who  under  Louis  XIII  aided  largely  in  the 
re-establishment  of  CathoIici.-:m  in  Bo.'uti,  In  1621 
became  president  of  the  Parlemcnt  of  B6am,  wiis 
afterwaraa  made  Councillor  of  State  by  Louis  XIII, 
and  wrote  a  work  of  Gallican  tendency  "  De  ooncordia 
Sacerdotii  et  Imperii",  a  voluminous  work  on  Spain 
and  espkecially  on  the  Province  of  Tarragona,  .md  a 
conunentary  on  the  P.salms;  he  wius  8e«retar\-  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  Clergy  of  France  of  .\pril,  1656,  w  hi<  h 
drew  up  a  formula  condemning  the  Five  Propositions 
drawn  from  the  "Augustinus  ,  and  he  died  in  16CV2 

i'ust  as  he  was  about  to  take  possession  of  the  See  of 
*ari8;  Pierre  de  Bonzy  (1672-73).  cardinal  in  1672; 
Charle-s  Antoine  de  Laroche  Avnum  1740  .")2  .  a^r- 
dinal  in  1771 ;  Etienne  Charles  de  Ivommie  ( 17tj3-'<l'l, 
Cardinal  de  Briennc  in  17S8;  Anne  de  Clermont  Ton- 
nerre  (182(K30).  cardinal  in  1822;  Paul  d'Astros  (q.  v.) 
(1830-51),  eafdinat  m  1850:  Julien  Despres  (1S5»- 
95),  cardinal  in  1879;  Fr.an?oLS  D<^sir6  Mathieu  (ISOiV 
99),  cardinal  in  1S99,  w:us  a  member  of  the  Fn-neh 
.■\cadeiny,  wrote  the  history  of  lyorraiiie  und>T  the 
ancicn riffime,  o(  the  Concor'lat  of  lSOl-2,  and  of  the 
Conclave  of  1903;  he  died  in  1908. 

II.  DiocMB  or  CoauiiifGsa. — ^The  earliest  Biahop 
of  Commingea  we  know  of  is  Suavis,  who  aaaisted  at 
the  Council  of  Agile  in  .506;  but  Sidonius  .\pfillinaris 
speaks  of  the  peri><'Cutions  suffered  at  the  haudrs  of  the 
Arian  Goths  in  the  fifth  ceniurv  hy  the  bi.-ihops  of 
Comminges.    St.  Affricus  (c.  .>4()},  who  died  in  the 
Rouerijpe,  is  wrongly  included  among  the  bishops  ef 
Conunmg^  Among  the  bishops  of  (jbmminges  wete: 
St.  Bertrand  of  Comminges  (1073-1123).  grandson  of 
Raymond  Taillefi-r,  Count  of  Toulouse,  previously 
archdeacon  of  Toulouse,  and  who  built  the  cathedral 
of  (^)mminpes  and  reston<I  the  town;  Bertr:in>i  lie 
Goth  (129.5-WV),  who  became  pop<'  under  the  name  of 
Clement  V;  Berlnuid  de  Cosnac  (13.52-72),  cardinal 
in  1372:  Ameliue  de  Lautrec  (1384-90),  cardinal  in 
1385;  Pierre  de  Foix  (1423-64),  cardinal  in  1437;  John 
Cibd,  who  heearne  pope  in  1484  under  the  name  of 
Innocent  VIII,  for  a  short  time  in  1467  held  the  title 
of  Comminges;  Cur  lina!  .\nianieu  d".\lhret,  who  was 
Bishop  of  Comminges  in  1504  and  1.507;  Cardinal 
Carlo  Caraffa,  strangled  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV. 
waa  uobabliy  Bishop  of  CommingeB  about  the  mid* 
die  <M  the  aixteenth  centurv;  Urbiui  de  Saint-Gdaii, 
wlio  in  1.586,  without  outsiae  a.ssistance  and  with  the 
help  of  a  cannon  which  he  caustni  to  Ix*  brought  fneti 
Toulou.sc,  captunil  the  town  from  the  Huguenot^ 
In  the  church  of  ."^t.  Bertrand  of  Comminges  bapti>m 
was  administered  with  i>eculiar  ceronionies:  the  bap- 
tismal water  was  kept  in  a  large  silver  dove  with 
wings  displayed,  and  eneloecd  in  a  cupola  aunnoonting 
the  font;  at  the  moment  of  baptizing  the  dove  was 
lowered,  by  a  pulley,  over  the  head  of  the  child  and 
through  its  open  beak  the  baptismal  water  waa 
poured. 

III.  Diocese  op  Rieux. — ^The  See  of  Rieux  was 
founded  in  1317,  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  Dio> 
eme  of  Touloaae.  The  eatnedral  of  Toulooae,  dfd>> 

cited  to  i't.  .'Stephen,  is  reni:irk;il)le  for  the  contraat 
between  its  choir  :iiid  nave:  the  nave  is  liom:ine<4que 
;ind  was  itCKun  in  1211  :i(  the  in.stic.Ht ion  of  Count 
Raymond  VI;  the  choir  is  Gothic,  and  was  begun  be- 
tween 1273  and  1286  by  Bishop  Bertrand  ile  Tlsle, 
and  completed  in  the  fifteenth  oentmy.  The  ohuieh 
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nf  8t  Serain  of  Toulouse  wae  begun  by  St.  Sylvius  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  0Mftui7«  aiul  oompteted  by  St. 
ExuperiuB,  who  tnuufemd  to  it  fh«  rsmams  of  St. 

Senun,  ami  lutrr  f  hnso  of  St.  Patx)ul  and  St.  Honrst.'i, 
disciples  of  St.  Stmin,  and  oi  the  bishopS;  Sainta 
Iloiioratufi,  IIilar>',  and  Sylvius.  St.  Exupenus  him- 
Bclf  was  buried  there.  Cnarlemagne  gave  to  St.  Ser- 
nin's  the  bodies  of  St.  Suzanna  of  Babylon,  of  St. 
AaeidA  and  her  sister  St.  Vinloria,  mattm  of  Oor> 
dovA.  Under  Chaitai  the  Bald  the  reKes  of  the 
Quattuor  SancH  CoromUi,  Claudius,  Nicostratus, 
Symphorianu.s,  Citstor,  and  their  pupil  St.  Simpliciu8, 
were  brought  from  Rome.  The  crusiitlers  who  in 
KYM  accompanied  Kaymond  de  Saint  Gilles  to  the 
East  brought  back  tbft  body  of  St.  BomsbM^  the 
head  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  perham  IMM  wood 
from  the  Crib  or  Manger,  a  stone  mm  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  and  a  Crucifix  known  a-s  the  Cnisjulors' 
Crucifix.  In  1187  Guillaumf  T.tillcfcr  deposilt'd 
there  other  relics  acquired  in  the  Eitst,  fsjM'ciiilly  iho 
greater  portion  of  the  body  of  St.  (ieorge.  Louis  Vlll 
brought  thither  the  bodies  of  St.  Eomund,  Kinjg  of 
£n^lan>l,  and  St.  Gilbert,  founder  of  the  GilbertinjBS. 
The  people  themselves  brought  the  body  of  Samt 
GilN-s  to  .'-avr  it  from  the  .\lbigensians.  Alphonse, 
brotluT  of  I-<)uis  ljust  Count  of  Toulouse,  on  his 
rnfrj'  to  thr  town  in  1251  dopcwitnl  in  tlic  church  a 
thorn  from  the  Crown  of  Thonus,  which  Baldwin  II, 
Enmerar  of  Constantinople,,  had  given  to  St.  Louis, 
ana  a  portion  of  the  True  Cross.  About  1366  the 
body  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  given  by  Urban  V  to  the 
Dominicans,  w-ts  brought  to  Toulouse,  and  preBer\'cd 
in  their  church  until  the  Revolution,  when  it  wiis 
teansferred  to  St.  Sernin's. 

As  ^ly  as  1100  a  oonfratemity  was  formed  with 
twelve  miperintendento  sad  seventy-two  bayles-re- 
gen/9  (guardians),  in  memory  of  the  number  of  the 
Apostles  and  Disciples:  they  took  oath  to  watch  m 
turn  over  the  relics.  Urban  II  consecrated  St.  Ser- 
nin's  on  8  July,  1097,  after  it  had  been  restored  by  the 
canon,  St.  Raymond;  Callistus  II  dedicated  an  altar 
there  and  placed  in  it  relics  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
SS.  Simon  and  Jude;  Urban  VIII  graated  the  same 
indulgences  to  those  who  visited  the  seven  altan  of 
8t.  Somin's  as  could  be  gained  by  visiting  the  seven 
•Itan  of  St.  I'l  f.  r's  in  Rome.  The  University  of 
Toulouse  was  founded  in  1229,  in  consequence  of  a 
treaty  between  Raymond  VII,  Count  of  Toulouse, 
Mkd  Blanche  of  Castile,  regent  of  France^  its  object 
was  to  prevent  by  higher  theological  studies  a  recru- 
descence of  Albigensiauism.  Raymond  VIII  had  to 
undertake  to  maintain  in  Toulouse  at  his  own  expense 
for  ten  yi  urs  :i  rt  rtuin  number  of  ma-sters  of  theology, 
law,  and  grammar.  In  the  beginning  the  university 
was  looked  at  askance  by  the  people  of  t  he  South,  who 
considered  it  an  instrument  of  repression.  The  teaiolH 
ing;  of  theology  was  given  over  to  the  Mendieant 
Fn.arB,  but  the  students  who  wished  to  take  degrees 
luul  to  pass  some  time  at  the  University  of  Pari.s.  John 
XXII  and  Innocent  VI  were  student.'^  thcrf.  In 
1329  John  XX 11  rrformcd  its  statutes.  In  1359  In- 
nocent VI  founded  the  College  of  St.  Martial  for  the 
•uroort  of  twenty  poor  students  at  the  unhrwnilqr;  ia 
1300  1m  definitively  organised  a  faculty  of  theotogy 
with  masters  drawn  exclusively  from  among  its  former 
pupils,  and  granted  the  chancellor  authority  to  confer 
degrees.    This  was  the  university's  jx  riod  of  pros- 

Krity.  The  new  revision  of  the  statutes  after  1394 
'  a  committee  nominated  by  the  antipope  Clement 
VII  was  fatal  to  it;  from  the  fifteenth  oentunr  to  the 
end  of  the  aneien  rigimt  the  Unireraity  d  Tooknise 
merely  existed. 

In  1751  the  Univernity  of  Cahors  wrus  merged  into 
that  of  Tou'oiis(>  It  \v;i.s  foimdt'd  in  \'.V.','2  \>y  John 
XXII,  a  native  of  Cahons,  at  the  iustaiice  of  the 
■annicipal  authorities.  The  pope  granted  the  new 
univeraity  the  rishts  eniograd  by  thotof  TouIoum.  and 
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in  fact  commanded  the  latter  to  oommunicato  itf 
inivilflfei  to  CahoiB.  TheBuUof  eroetkmforCahoni 
was  araoot  identieal  with  the  "Parens  Soienttaram" 

f»)r  Paris.  The  privileges  of  C^ors  were  confinnrd 
in  l.lfiS  by  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  "Black 
Prince",  ami  in  i;{7()  by  Ixniis,  Dnkf  of  Anjou.  The 
university  also  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Benedict  XII, 
Clement  VI,  Urban  V,  Clement  VII,  and  Benedict 
Xm.  In  1460  Piua  U  ordered  a  revision  of  its 
statutai.  The  mani  strength  of  the  tmiTersity  lay 
in  its  faculfy  of  law  wliirh  h.Kl  as  members  such  noted 
jurists  a.H  Tetnis  (Jrcpirius  (1570),  C'uja.s  (l."(54),  and 
(ie  Lacoste  (15<.t}5.    <  )f  the  colleges  at  ('ahors  the  first 

was  founded  by  Kaymond  de  Pelegrv,  canon  of  Lon- 
don, who  pnmded  m  his  will  (IMF,)  for  the  mainte- 
aaiieeoC  thirteen pooraoholara.  The  CoUege  of  Rodes 
was  founded  m  1S71  bjr  Bernard  of  Rodes,  Arch- 
bishop of  Naples,  whose  birth-place  was  Cahors.  The 
College  of  St.  Michel  was  established  (1467)  by  Jeiiu 
Rubey,  archdeacon  of  Torm&s.  Among  the  students 
of  Cahors  the  most  illustrious  was  F^nelon,  who  en- 
tered upon  his  classical  course  there  in  1603.  During 
the  eighteenth  century  the  univeruty  declined,  abuses 
crept  m,  especially  in  the  mattcar  of  granting  degrees. 
The  Irish  Seminary  at  Toulouse  wa.-^  founded  in  16.59 
by  Anne  of  Austria  to  receive  twelve  Irish  clerical 
students.  The  Catholic  Institute  of  Toulouse  was 
founded  in  1877  by  Archbishop  Desprez  and  com* 
irietod  in  1879  by  the  additian  of  a  faculty  of  theol- 
ogy.  Cwflinal  Mathieu  suppressed  the  chair  of  law. 
and  only  retained  about  a  dosen  chairs  of  literary  and 
scientific  studies;  but  under  the  rectorship  of  Mgr 
BatitToI  the  Institute  l)erame,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  ceiilun,-,  an  important  centre  of  .sacred 
studies,  and  has  remained  so  to  this  date.  Its  "  Bulle- 
tin de  littdrature  eccldsiastique"  ii  U^ily  ■ppieciated 
in  the  scientific  circles  of  France. 

Toukmse  is  famous  for  its  jeux  Aoratuc  f floral 
games).  The  first  mi-eting  dates  from  early  in  Ma\ , 
1324,  and  was  organized  bv  some  troubadours.  The 
contest  was  to  laud  the  filessed  Virgin  in  a  poem. 
Arnuud  Vidrd  of  Castelnaudary  was  tne  first  to  gain 
a  prize.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  "Clemency^*  of 
this  Blessed  Virgin  was  the  theme  of  the  rival  poets; 
she  was  styled  "Confort  del  monte  Clemensa"  (sup- 
port of  the  world  and  clemency).  Thi.s  word  "Clem- 
ensa" gave  rise  to  a  legend  which  ran  that  a  certain 
woman  named  Cl<5menc(;  I.sjiure  had  instituted  the 
floral  games.  Guillaume  Benoit,  councillor  of  the 
Pariement  of  Toulouse  (d.  1520),  was  the  first  to  put 
faith  in  this  legend.  In  1.527  Etienne  Dolet  wTote  a 
poem  on  Cl^mence  Isaure;  and  the  municipid  magi.s- 
trates  of  Toulouse,  in  orxler  to  save  some  property 
from  taxation,  declared  it  had  been  given  to  the  city 
by  Gldmence  Isaure;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  erect 
n  statue  to  her  in  the  capitol  of  the  town  in  U67. 
OMtel  m  1683  assailed  the  legend  in  a  vtry  deeWvn 
manner,  but  it  diwl  hard:  an  alleged  poem  wa.«<  quoted 
on  the  Duguesclin  campaign  in  Spam,  in  which  during 
the  fourteenth  century  reference  is  made  to  a  Lady 
C16mence  who  was  no  other  than  C16mence  I^ure; 
then  an  ode  ^qwared,  said  to  have  been  recited  in 
14Mi  it  faae  wmutir  been  pfoved  that  the  poem  ie  a 
eewnteentlHientuiy  inodiwtiuu,  and  tiw  ode  a  nhie- 
teenth-ccntury  forgery.  Among  the  saints  specially 
honoured  in  or  connected  with  the  diocese  are:  St. 
Orentius  (()rens\  Bishop  of  Auch  (fourth  century),  to 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse  attribute  an  im- 
portant victory  they  gained  in  422;  St.  G.iudcntius 
(Gaudena)  (wui  century),  a  shephod  lad,  beheaded 
by  the  Arian  Visigoths,  wbo  gave  his  name  to  the 
town  of  Montetavezaii,  now  known  a,s  .*>aint-Gauden.s; 
Sjiint  Vidianu.s  (Vezian;.  martyred  by  the  Arian.s  in 
the  middle  of  the  si.vth  century ;  St  William  of  Lodf^ve, 
or  Gellon,  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  died  in  812; 
Blessed  Raymond,  archdeacon  of  Toulouse,  Blessed 
Staphn  of  NaibouM.  inauisitor.  BlMed  fisniaid  of 
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Rochefort,  and  Blessed  William  Amauld,  all  of  the 
Order  of  Saint  Dominic;  Blessed  Bcniard,  Bl.  Fon- 
tanerius,  and  Bl.  Admaru.s,  eccic»iui.«tic!»,  Hlesfied 
Garcias  and  Bl.  Peter,  laymen,  mas!<<icred  by  the 
Albigensians  at  Avi(aton  in  1242;  the  shepherdess  St. 
Germaine  Cousin  of  Pibrac  (1579-1601);  St.  John 
Francis  Retd*,  who  joined  the  Jesuits  at  Toulouse  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  (1.597-1640). 

Among  natives  of  the  diocese  are:  William  de 
Nogaret,  the  famou^i  legist  of  Philip  the  Fair  (1260- 
1313),  bom  at  St.  Felix  de  Caraman;  the  Jurisconsult 
Cujas,  bom  at  Toulouse  (1522-92);  Abb^  Sicard 
(1742-1822),  founder  of  deaf-mute  instmction,  bom 
at  FouKseret.  The  principal  pLiccs  of  pilgrimage  are: 
Notre  Dttmc  d'Alet  at  Montaigut,  a  shrine  dating 
from  the  eleventh  century;  Notre  Dame  d'Avignonet, 
which  dates  from  the  wonders  brought  by  the  statue 
of  the  B.  V^irgin  of  Avignonet  when  the  church  which 
had  been  cltmed  for  forty  years  in  a>nsequence  of  the 
massacres  conunitted  by  the  /Vlbigensians,  was  one* 
more  opened  in  the  thirteenth  century;  Notre  Dame 
du  B«jnt  du  Puy  at  Valentines,  a  shnne  dating  from 
the  8i.rt«-enth  centur>-;  Notre  Dame  de  Chir>'  at  Ces- 
sales,  dating  from  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century;  Notre 
I>ame  de  Roque%ille  at  Montgiscard.  I'rior  to  the 
application  of  the  .\ssociation.<«  Law  of  1901  there  were 
in  the  Diocese  of  Toulouse:  Augustinians  of  the  As- 
sumption, Oiivetans,  Capuchin.«i,  Jesuit.",  Dnciinicans, 
I.Azarists,  Trappists,  Missionaries  of  Our  Ivulv  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Sulpicians,  priests  of  the  Sjicro*!  Heart, 
and  various  teaching  congregations  of  Brothers.  At 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  c^ingregations 
of  nuns  had  charge  of  49  nurseries,  1  school  for  the 
blind,  1  8cIkk>I  for  deaf  and  dumb,  2  orphanages  for 
boys,  12  orj>hanagea  for  girls,  4  detent  urn  homes,  9 
houses  of  charity,  15  hospitals,  8  rlintrict  nursing 
homes,  4  hou-ses  of  retreat,  2  lunatic  asylums.  In 
1905  at  the  breach  of  the  Concordat,  there  were  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toulouse  448,481  inhabitants,  44 
parishes,  506  auxiliary  parishes,  and  61  curaciee  as- 
sisted by  the  State. 

GaUia  Christiana,  nma,  I  (1715).  10R»-llU.  et  irutr.  ITA-lSl; 
nma.  XIII  (ITs."!),  \S7.  lWV-99.  tt  triMtr.  1-S6.  14»-80: 

DccHU.vc,  Fatifs  fpitropaux.  II  (Pwid,  lS<M-9);  Dcric  a.id 
VAlMrrS,  MuUNlER  and  KutU'HACH.  Ilitimrt  du  lytnffufloe 
(IS  vola..  Toulousp,  lK~2-02):  SaLvam.  Hutoirt  gtnfraU  dt  I'fgliM 
dt  TmUout  (4  vuls..  Toulooae,  18M-«I):  Catbs,  HitUnrt  de» 
fwtquft  rt  arehfttqut*  dt  Toulou—  (Pkria,  1873);  V'iPAL,  Lt* 
orinxnn  dt  la  prorinre  teeUwiaitunu  dt  Touioiut  in  AmtaU*  du 
Midi  (Toulouap.  1903);  LaBosoM,  Touloutt  chrHiennt,  I'tolit 
St.  Blttntu  eathidralt  da  Tovlou—  (Toulouw.  1 890);  Docai, 
Cartulaire  de  .St.  .Sn-nin  dt  Touloust  (Paris.  IS^');  BKiMoxo, 
Hittoirt  d*  tituttt  U*  miintet  reliquet  fontertfet  danM  Cinngnt 
batiliqu*  de  St.  Saiumin  (Toulouftp.  lSfi2i;  GATiES-ARNorLT, 
Uietoirt  dt  I'unitertUA  dt  Toiitmut  (Toulotur,  1877-82);  Mou- 
NtBR,  Etuda  ntr  C organimtiion  de  Cuniternlt  de  ToulotM  au  XIV* 
tt  XV*  tOcle  in  DiA'ic  a.vd  VAiMrrrc,  Hittoirt  du  lAinfuedoc,  VII 
(Toulouw,  1879),  .'>70-«^)8;  Morkl,  Buai  hiMonaue  it  pittore^rae 
rur  St.  tirrtrand  de  ComminnfM  (Toulouae,  1H52);  IIarcit,  .Armorial 
de*  ft^quet  dt  Commtnget  (Toulouae,  1909);  Idem,  Armorial  dee 
«r««uM  de  Ritux  (TouIoum.  1908). 

Georges  Gotau. 

Toumai  {Ij&i.  Tcknacum,  Tornacum;  Flemish, 
D00R.VIJK),  Diocese  or  (Tornace.\8I8).  in  Belgium. 
As  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  St. 
Piat  evangeliz<Hl  Toumai;  some  writers  represent 
him  as  the  first  bishop,  but  this  cannot  be  proved. 
Towards  the  end  of  tnc  third  centur>'  the  Elmperor 
Maximian  rekindled  the  jiersecutions,  and  St.  Piat 
suffered  mart\Tdora.  The  great  barbarian  invasions 
began  shortly  afterwards,  and  a  wave  of  Germanic 
paganism  mingle<l  with  the  Roman  paganism,  to  the 
destruction  of  all  Christian  life.  This  la.ste<l  from  the 
end  of  the  third  centur\'  till  the  end  of  the  fifth.  But 
with  the  progress  of  the  FrankLxh  race  Clodion  estab- 
lished himself  at  Toumai;  Childeric,  hw  successor, 
died  there  in  481.  St.  Remigius  profited  by  the  gooa 
will  of  the  Fmnkish  monarchy  to  organize  the  Catho- 
lic hierarchy  in  the  north  of  Gaul.  He  confided  the 
D"  and  Cambrai  to  St.  Vaast  (Vedas- 

he  See  of  Toumai  (c.  500),  i^point- 


ing  as  ita  titular  Eleutherius.    It  was  probably  ita 

character  of  royal  city  which  secured  for  Toumai 
this  premature  creation,  but  it  soon  lost  its  rank  of 
capital  by  the  departure  of  the  Merovingian  court. 
NevertheJcas  it  kept  its  own  bUhops  for  nearly  a 
century;  then  about  626  or  627,  under  the  episcopate 
of  St.  .\char,  the  sees  of  Toumai  and  Noyon  were 
united,  retaining  their  separate  organizations.  Tour- 
nai  then  lost  the  benefit  of  a  privilegtHl  .xituation,  and 
shared  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  dioeeaea, 
such  as  Boulogne  and  Th^rouanne,  Arras  and  Cambrai, 
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where  the  same  titular  held  both  sees  for  five  hundred 
years.  It  was  only  in  1146  that  Toumai  received  \Xm 
own  bishop. 

Amoni^  Its  bishops  may  be  mentioned:  St.  Eleuthe- 
rius (beginning  of  sixth  centur>') ;  St.  Achar  (626-27 — 
1  March,  637-3.S);  St.  Eloi  (641-60);  Simon  de  Ver- 
mand.iis  (1121-16);  Walter  de  Mar\'is  (1219-51),  the 
gr«*at  founder  of  schools  and  hospitals;  Etienne  (1 192- 
1203),  godfather  of  Ix>uis  VII  and  minister  of  the 
queen;  .\ndrea  Chini  Malpiglia  (1334-42),  cardinal 
and  papal  legate"  Guillaumc  Filastre  (1460-73), 
chancellor  of  the  Golden  Fleece;  Michel  dc  Waren- 
ghien  (12H:}-91),  a  very  leamed  doctor;  Michel 
d'Esne  (1597-1614),  the  author  of  several  works. 
During  the  Spanish  domination  (1521-1667)  the  sec 
continued  to  be  occupied  by  natives  of  the  country, 
but  the  capture  of  Toumai  by  Louis  XIV  in  1667 
caused  it  to  have  as  bl«hops  a  series  of  Frenchmen: 
Gilbert  de  Choiseul  du  PlessLs-Prasiain  (1670-89>; 
Francois  de  I^  Salle  de  Caillebot  (1692-1705);  Louis 
Marcel  de  Co^tlogon  (1705-07);  Francois  de  Bcau- 
veau  (170H-13).  After  the  Treaty  of  I  trecht  (1713) 
the  French  were  replace*!  by  Germans:  Johann 
Emst,  Count  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim  (1713-31); 
Franu  Emst,  Count  of  Salm-Reifferscheid  (1731- 
1770);  Wilhelm  Florentine,  Prince  of  Salm-Salm 
(1776-94). 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  union  of  the 
see  with  Noyon  and  the  removal  thither  of  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric  hail  favoured  the  growth  of  the  power 
of  the  chapter.  The  privilege  possessed  by  the  chap- 
ter under  the  old  r^Snme  of  being  composed  only 
of  nobles  and  scholars  necessarily  attracted  to  I't 
those  most  distinguished  for  birth  and  learning. 
Illustrious  names  of  France  and  Belgium  are  inacribt^ 
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in  the  registers  of  the  archives  or  on  the  tombstonefl 
of  the  cathedral.  The  cathedral,  439  feet  long  by 
216  feet  wide,  is  surmounted  by  5  towers  273  feet 
high.  The  nave  and  transept  arc  flomancsquc  (twelfth 
ccntur>').  and  the  choir  is  primary  Gothic,  begun  in 
1242  and  finished  in  1325.  Originally  the  boundaries 
of  the  diocese  must  have  been  those  of  the  Ciinlaa 
Tumacensium  mentioned  in  the  "Notice  des  Gaulcs". 
The  prescriptions  of  councils  and  the  interest  of  the 
Church  both  favoured  these  boundaries,  and  they 
were  retainwl  throughout  the  Middle  .\gea.  The  dio- 
cese then  extended  along  the  left  bank  of  the  8cheldc 
from  (he  Scarpe  to  the  North  Sea,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Vicr-Ambachten  (Hulst,  Axel,  Bouchaute. 
and  A88ene<le),  which  seem  to  have  always  belongea 
to  the  Diocese  of  Utrecht.  The  Schclde  thus  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  Dioceses  of  Toumai  and 
Cambrai,  cutting  in  two  (he  towns  of  Termonde, 
Ghent,  Oudenarue,  and  Tour- 
nai  itself.  The  shore  of  the 
Nort  h  Sea  between  the  Schclde 
and  the  Yser  was  wholly  in- 
cluded within  the  perimeter. 
On  the  other  side  ol  the  Yser 
was  t  he  Dio<rese  of  Th^rouanne, 
which  bordercfl  Toumai  as  far 
as  Ypres.  There  began  (he 
Diocese  of  Arras,  which  bor- 
dered Tournai  as  far  as  the 
confluence  of  the  Scarpe  and 
the  Scbelde  at  Mortagne, 
France.  This  vast  dimicse  was 
long  divi(h-d  into  three  arch- 
deaneries  and  twelve  deaneries. 
The  archdeanery  of  Bruges 
comprised  the  deaneries  of 
Bnifjos,  .Anlonhourg,  and  Ou- 
denbnurg;  the  arch(leaner>'  of 
Ghent,  the  deaneries  of  Ghent, 
Roulers,  Oudenardc,  and  Waes; 
the  archdeanerv  of  Toumai,  the 
deaneries  of  I'oumai,  Seclin, 
Ilelchin,  Lille,  and  Courtrai. 

In  1559  in  order  to  wage  more 
successful  war  against  Protest- 
antism, King  Philip  II  of  Spain 
obtained  from  Paul  IV  the 
erection  of  a  wries  of  new  dio- 
ceses. The  ancient  Diocese  of 
Toumai  was  di\nded,  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  territorj-  be- 
ing taken  away.  The  outlines 
of  the  archdeaneries  of  Bmgea 
and  Ghent  formed  the  new 
dioceses  of  BruRcs  and  Ghent, 
and  six  parishes  passed  to  (he 
new  Dioce.se  of  Ypres.  These 
conditions  la.sted  until  (he  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  French  Revolution  created  the  De- 
partment of  Jemappea,  which  in  1815  became  the 
Province  of  Hainault,  whose  boundaries  followed 
those  of  the  Diocese  of  Toumai,  after  a  concordat 
between  the  plenipotenti.irics  of  Pius  VII  and  (he 
consular  government  of  the  republic.  The  Bishop 
of  Toumai  retained  only  two  score  of  the  pari-shes 
formerly  under  his  jurisdiction,  but  he  governed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Schelde  a  number  of  parishes 
which,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  belonged  to  the 
Dioceses  of  Cambrai  (302),  Nam»ir  (50),  and  Li6ge 
(50). 

The  Diocese  of  Toumai,  with  1 ,240,.525  inhabitants, 
has  537  parishes.  divi<led  into  .33  deaneries:  Antoing 
(21  parishes),  Ath  (12).  Beaumont  (17),  Beloeil  (15), 
Binche  (18).  Bous.su  (18).  Celles  (14).  Charleroi  (18), 
Chatelet  (27),  Chi^\TC8  (23),  Chimav  (22).  Dour  (18), 
EUezelles  (6),  Enghien  (12),  FontaimvL'Evfique  (20), 
Fraanes-lez-Buiasenal  (14),  Gosselies  (20),  La  Lou- 
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vibre  (15),  Lens  (23),  Lessines  (12),  Leuze  (17), 
Merbes-le-ChAteau  (17),  Mons  (Ste- Elisabeth,  9), 
Mons  (Ste-Waudru,  10),  PAturages  (17),  IMruvcU 
(12),  Roeulx  (16),  ScnefTe  (21),  Soignies  (11).  Tem- 
pleuve  (13),  Thuin  (16),  Toumai  (Notre-Dame,  14), 
Toumai  (St-Brice,  13). 

Eight  diocesan  colleges  prepare  young  men  for 
theological  studies  in  a  seminar}',  or  for  a  liberal 
course  in  a  university. 

llrrimanni  liber  dt  TtMauratione  monaitrrix  Sanrli  Martini 
Tomacenti*.  «*d.  Waitt,  in  .Won.  derm.  ht$t.:  .Scrip*.,  XIV  (Han- 
ovor,  1S.S,3);  CaTUI.i.b.  Turtwcum  rinlai  mrtropolit  et  calktdra 

?n»eopal\*  Ntrriorum  (Brussels,  155:2):  CnirrLrT,  Anattari* 
hildtnei  I,  Franeorum  rtffit,  tit*  thetaurut  irpulrhralit  Tor- 
naci  effouu*  ti  commenlariit  illuttralut  (Antwerp.  ItiS.S);  CoraiN, 
HiiUnrt  de  Toitmay  (2  vols..  Douiii.  1B1»  :J();  2n(l  with  note*. 
Toumai  18flM):  Le  Maihtrc  d'Anktaino,  Rrcherchtt  tur  I'Mt- 
toire  et  rarrhiteclure  de  I'/ijliie  cathidrale  de  Tournai  (2  vol»., 
Tournai,  1842-43);  Vos,  Let  d\ffn\Ut  et  let  /otuiiont  de  I'ancirn 
efiapiire  de  \otre-Dame  de  Toumni  (2  vols.,  BruRi's,  189H); 
Wahichbi,  I,et  originet  dt  VEglue  de  Toumai  (Louvain.  1902); 

Idem,  Etat  binffirial  de  la  Flandre  et 
Hu  Toumaitit  au  tempt  de  Philipp* 
It  Bon  (1455)  in  Analreiet  pour  tertir 
d  I'hittotre  rccUtiatlioue  de  la  Hel- 
oxi/ue.  XX.XV.  XX.XVI.  XXXVII 
(Ix>uvBin,  190».  1910.  \'Jl\):  Bullttint 
et  Mimoiret  de  la  torifll  hittorique  et 
littt-ratre  de  Tuumai  (51  vols.,  Tournai. 
1845-05). 

J.  Warichez. 

Toumefort.  Joseph  Pit- 
ton  DE,  French  botanist,  b.  at 
Aix  in  Provence,  5  June,  1656; 
d.  at  Paris,  28  Dec,  1708. 
After  his  school-days  at  a 
Jesuit  college  he  studied  the- 
ology at  Aix,  but  in  1677  he 
turned  his  attention  entirely 
to  botany.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Montpellier  and  Barce- 
lona. In  ltVH.3  he  was  made  a 
professor  and  director  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris;  he 
became  later  a  member  of  the 
Academy  (1692),  a  doctor  of 
me<licine  (169S).  and  professor 
of  me<licine  at  the  College  de 
France  (1702).  Toumefort  is 
recognized  as  a  botanical  ex- 
plorer. an<l  as  the  author  of  the 
artificial  system  of  plants  named 
after  him.  As  a  youth  he 
travelled  repeatedly  through 
western  EuropCj  exploring  par- 
ticularly the  region  of  the  I'yre- 
nees.  In  1700-2  he  visited  the 
Orient,  passing  through  Greece. 
The  account  of  this  journey, 
"Relation  d'un  vovage  au 
I^eyant"  (Paris,  1717),  ap- 
peare<l  after  hia  death;  his  work  is  a  classic  and  was 
tran.slate<l  into  English  (1741)  and  German  (1776). 
He  collected  1356  sjjecies  of  plants  during  this  one 
joumey. 

Toumefort's  system  of  classifying  plants  is  based 
on  the  form  of  (he  corolla.  Up  to  about  1750  the 
system  was  in  high  repute,  being  accepted  even  by 
Linnsus,  but  as  research  advanced  it  lost  its  impor- 
tance. Of  permanent  importance  are  the  clear  dis- 
tinction Toumefort  makes  between  genus  and  species, 
and  the  exhaustive  analyses  of  genera  which  he  was 
the  first  to  draw  up  and  illustrate.  Linnieus  says  of 
him:  "Primus  characteres  genericos  condidit."  He 
expounded  his  system  in  his  "Elements  de  botanique" 
(3  vols,  in  8°,  Paris,  1694),  containing  451  plates;  re- 
written in  Latin  as  "Institutionea  rei  herbariffi" 
(3  vols.,  Paris,  1700),  with  476  plates  (in  1703  a  sup- 
plement was  issued  containing  thirteen  plates;  a  new 
edition  bv  Adrien  de  Jussieu  in  1719;  English  tr.,  Ivon- 
doD,  1735,  French  tr.,  Lyon*.  \797V   The  "Institu- 
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tiomet"  WM  preoedad     *  def«Bee  of  his  system  wliieh 

was  entitled,  "Dp  optima  nipthodf'  imttituencla  in  re 
herbaria"  (Paris,  1097),  jiikI  by  ii "  Hist oiredes  planiea 
qui  naisscnt  aux  en\  iron.s  dt-  Paris"  ^I'aris,  Iti'.tS),  an 
English  tnuuilatioD  of  which  appeared  io  1732.  A 
gvnm  with  about  120  species,  belonging  to  the  family 
<>r  the  BorraenaeeB, «aa nuBied  by  Liniueu*  Townw 
/oriia,  and  Kul  Mtoma  this  deiteation. 

OmcA.  <f«r  Botam*  (Miniidi,  1876). 

J.  ir.  RoiiPEL. 

Toumily,  Honor£,  theologian,  b.  at  Antibes, 
Provence,  28  Augurt,  1668;  d.  at  Paris,  26  Dee.,  1729. 
His  parents  were  poor  and  obwive,  but  an  uncle, 
a  pnret,  at  Paris  invited  him  to  that  city  and  gave 
hitn  a  good  education.  On  cotiii>lfting  his  philo- 
sophical and  theological  studies,  he  htcainc  a  diictor 
of  the  Sorbonnc  in  1686,  and  two  \  <  ar.s  hit<T  wits  wmt 
by  the  king  to  the  University  of  Douai  to  teach  t  lieol- 
og\'.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  linlliance 
oihis  lectures  and  by  his  zeal  in  opposmg  the  Jaoaen- 
ist«.  He  was  even  accused  of  literary  forgcriee  m 
order  to  eonijirorins^'  them,  but  the  i)ro()rs  of  this 
accuetaiiun  have  never  been  forthcoming.  I'our  years 
later  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  appointed  professor  of 
theoloinr  at  the  Sorbonnc,  made  a  canon  of  the  8ain(e> 
Chapelfe,  and  nven  the  Abbey  of  Flatnpied  (Diooeee 
of  Bourses).  He  taught  with  unvarying  sucoess  for 
twenty-four  years  and.  as  at  Oouai,  showed  himself 
the  uctcrminrd  opponent  of  the  Jansenista.  In 
return  thev  i)ubli^h(xi  pantphlets  and  multiplied 
attacks  and  caJumnies  to  discredit  him  and  his  teach- 
iug,  eMwciall^  after  the  publication  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "Unifenitus",  in  whibh  Clement  XI  condemned 
(8  .Sept.,  1713)  their  error  as  manifested  in  the  "Re- 
flexions morales"  of  Quewiel  (q.  v.).  Toum^ly  was 
actively  enn:i^ed  in  furthering  the  acceptance  of 
thi«  Constitution  by  the  assembly  of  the  French 
clergy,  of  which  he  wua  consultor,  and  by  the  faculty 
of  theology,  of  which  he  was  an  influential  member. 
When,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV  (1  Sept.,  1715) 
and  with  the  connivance  of  Cardinal  Noaillcs,  the 
Jonsenista  became  masters  of  the  faculty  of  theology, 


they  expunged  from  ite  roisters  the  Bull  'tJhice* 

nitus"  and  expelled  from  its  meetings  Tournt^ly  and  a 
score  of  his  friends  among  the  doctors  (Jan.,  1716). 
It  ua-*  otdy  at  the  earnest  intervention  of  the  rt  ^loiit, 
the  Duke  ot  Orleans,  that  they  wi^re  rtouatated  tive 
years  later  (Feb.,  1721). 

Toumily  bad  so  far  ^bliahed  nothing,  at  leant 
in  his  own  name,  but  he  u  regarded  as  the  author  or 
ins])irer  of  several  anonymous  work.*!  against  the 
Jaiiseni.'sts  which  appeared  at  that  tinw.  On  hia 
retirement  he  immediately  Jngan  torevi.M:-  his  lei  tures 
and,  at  tile  nequesl  of  C  ardinal  dc  Fleury  and  others, 
to  i)ut)li.sh  them  in  17li.j.  With  the  common  title 
"PnalecUooea  tbeologica",  he  ionwd  in  Latin  the 
following  treatiaes  in  oetaro:  *'Oa  God  and  Hie 
-Attributes"  (172.'i);  "On  grace"  (1726);  "On  the 
Trinity"  (1720);  "On  the  Church"  (1726);  "On  the 
Sacraments  in  general"  <.  172»i) ;  "On  the  Incarnation" 
(1727)j  "On  the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  Con- 
firmation" (1727);  "On  TeiKince  and  E.xtreme  Unc- 
tion" (1728);  "On  the  Eucharist"  (1729);  "On  Holy 
Orders"  (1729);  "On  Marriage"  (1730).  The  work 
paRX'd  ihroiigh  se  veral  edifions,  among  others  tho^e 
of  Fans  (16  vols.,  in  bvo,  1738-40),  Venice  (16  vols., 
8vo,  1731-46),  Cologne  (10  vols.,  in  fol..  1752-65). 
Several  of  these  treatises  have  been  abridged  for  uee 
in  aeminaries,  and  they  still  .ppear  in  Toumdiy'a 
name,  but  they  are  in  reality  the  workof  Montagne, 
Robinet,  and  Collet.  Toumdly's  own  work  is  still 
w)  iiniK  )ri  Lii  t  in  extent  and  value  that  he  may  he 
regaxtle<l  iu*  one  of  the  most  notable  iheologiiais  of 
his  age.  The  learned  Lafiteau,  Bishop  of  Sislen  n, 
even  then  declared  him  "one  of  the  greatest  men  w  ho 
has  ever  been  in  the  Sorbonnc",  and  his  works  were 
highly  esteemed  by  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori.  I  lis 
chief  merits  are  clearness  of  explanation,  elegance  of 
Htyle,  deep  leartiinfj,  and  orthcxloxy;  hi'^  one  de- 
fect was  Gallicanism,  for,  like  all  French  theologians 
of  that  time,  be  waa  a  GalUeao. 

Journal  det  ntattU  (Feb..  1731) :  FilUT.  la.  laaJl*  it  tUoUfit 
dt  F%n$.  Ejxhtu*  modwm,  VII  (Parti,  l«1o>:  Hiu>.  ffonm- 

TmntMl/  H,  MilH$  flrthmr  mm  Jaauem^mm  i  Fn  ibnrc.  1911). 

AnT01N£  DbuKKT 
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